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Phalereus (who C likSSf o7 Bemetrius 1 

, of Ptolemy the son of Lao-ns i ' Fi^^ ° ^heophrastus), and j ( 
was PhileLn, who aietn to hS v ’ 

tlie multitude, and fci tSt reaso?^t.^f’ I ^ 

It is said that out of a hnnrlvo'-i , ^ °|^ahly more successful, rl 
the prize with but ei<dit Menander gained ,sc 

with the exception rf the /W; ^e^ ri 
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(awodomfidCeiv) is ill-suited even to choral metre. The Old Comedy 
was worked by men of real genius, who “ were indeed giuiits, wluie 
the men of 'Menander’s day only showed liow strong and tiiorough 
was the culture which in art and literature outlived the deeadeiiee 
of the nation.”^ ^ ^ 

In alh we have, as collected by Meineke, 104o fragments of 
Menander, of which 515' can be referred to known plays the 
titles of those <tiioted from amounting to ninety, and incituiing 
the Terentian A'lidfid, Ad^li^hi^ Heciutonthhiovuiiienoa. 

These fragments contain about 1650 verses or parts of verses, not; 
including a considerable number oi words (pioted exju’essiy as uom 
Menander by the old loxicograplicrs. Besides all these thore^are 
not fewer than 758 lupnostich verses separately presorvetl in Mbb,, 
though some of these are met with in the other and longer frag- 
• ments. ■ Many of the fragnumts are obscure, some corrupt: ; and they 
have been aibrtile held for critical acumen from the time of Bentley. 

■ Hot unfretniently wo come upon the shrewd or original remark of 
an observer. Thus (iVag. 7) "'A p?.>or man lias no relations, ibr no 
one acknowledges him, 'lost he should beg,*’ Frag, 145, ‘‘Every- 
thim^ that takes pla./e is brought about by law, necessity, or 
iasMon.” 237, “ Tiic god.s do not save men through any human 
means (pi'ayer or sacrihecs) ; it they did, the iiuinuu would liav** 
more power than the divine.” 275, “Poverty is the most easily 
cured of all evils ; any Mend can tlo it by meudy putting his hand 
in tis pocket. ” 397,*^ ‘ ' A poor man who lives in a large town makes 
himself more wretched than he need ; for lie cannot help coin paring 
with his own the luxurious lives of the rich.” 435, “'Ah) man 
i-ealiiies the extent of a sin wlicii lie commits it ; it is afterwards 
that he sees it.” 460, “A man is convinced not so much by what 
is said as by the manner of saying it.” 474, “ There is one, thing 
only that hides vulgarity, villainy, and every ocher fault,-™ wealth. 
Everything but tiiat is eaiped at and criticiEcnl” 517, People) 
who have no merit of their own gcmanlly boast of their birtli ami 
tlieir ancestors. But every living man has ancestors, or he would 
not be a living mam” 578, “ Wcaith ads on a man as wimi tloes on 
a ship,— it often forces him out of his proper course.” 663, “ Many 
a young lady says a great deal in Inn* own favour by saying nothing 
at all” OSS, “A inan who ai>uses his own father is practising 
bias] ihemy against the gods.” I u fact, ^Menander is characteristi- 
cally a sententious writer, like Euripide.s, with whom in the general 
style of his writing.^, though not, of coia’so, in hk somewhat loose 
and irregular versification, "ho is sometimes compared. \,¥, A. P.) 

MENCIUS, tlie LatiiiiKed form of ]\iriiig-ts5!e, “Mr 
Mfcg,” or “llang tlio piiiiosoplier/’’ a nanie in Cliiiia only 
second as a moral teaclier to that of ConfuciiLs, lils statue 
or spirit^tablet (as the ease may^ be) has occupl.e<i, in tlie 
temples of the. sage^ since oiir lltli century, a place among 
“the four assessors^'; and since 1530 a.i>. his title lias 
been “the philosopher .Siting, sage of the second tlegree.” 

The MSngs or Maag-siiiis had been in the time of C’oti- 
fttcins one of the three -great clans of Li\ (all descended 
from the martp.iis Hwaig Tll-bD-i b,o,), wliick he had en- 
deavoured to curb. Their ] a over had sulxsequently been 
, broken, and the branch tt» which Mencius belonged had 
settled in Tsau, a sinuil adjacent ]>rincipali'ty, the name 
'of wliidi still remains in Tsfiii hsicn, a district ^"eiichdu 
j,_01iain4ung. A magnificent temple to Meudus is the diitd' 
''iWraotion of the district city. The present writer visiti'ii 
1873, and was struck by a large marble statue of him 
courtyard in front. It shows much artistic skill, ami 
impression of a man strong in body and mind, 
irolghllll' and' fearless. His lineal representative lives 
thoiwanda.of Maiigs are to be fotinci in 

of ■ the principal events in Menciuses 
of evidence, and his death 
mment to the year 289 b.c?* Ho had 
Ay to his eighty-fourth y«r, 
add others to Ids ninety- 
All tha’t we arc tiKld of jiis 
’ — year -of the child, who 
0 ^ 111 $ mother. She was a kdy 
of and vreli -dfaclmrged her trust Her 

h.er mn were celebrated by a 
‘fkd^ptury |»fore our era, and for two ' 
model mother of CMiaf* 

' '■ p' 4m , 


' We have no accounts of j\feiicra.s for many years after 
I his boyhood, and he is more than forty years old %yheii he 
' colnes l^efore us as a pu]>lic cliaracter,- .He must liavo spent 
I much time in study, investigating the questions which were 
I rife as to the fundamental princ.ipies of moi'aLs and society, 
i and brooding over the condition of the country. The his- 
5 tory, the poetry, the institutions, and the great men of the 

■ past had received .his careful attention. He intimates that 
lie had been in communication -with men wdio had been 
disciples of Coi'ifLidus. That sage had become to him the 
chief of mortal men, the object of his untiring adniiration ; 
and in the doctrines which lie had taught Mencius recog- 
nized the truth for want of an appreciation of which the. 
bonds of order all round him were ludng rela.xed5 and the 
.kingdom hastening to a general anarch}'. 

'When lie first comes forth from Tsan, he is accompanied 
; by several eminent disciples. He liad probably imitated 
i Confucius in becoming the .master of a school and en- 
j couragiiig the resort to it ol inquiring minds that he 
p might resolve their doubts and unfold to them the light 
' methods of government. One of bis sayings is that it 
would bo a greater delight to the su]ierior man to get the 
}\aith of brightest promise an')iind him ami to teach and 
trdin them than to enjoy the revemies of the kingdom. 

His intercourse with his followers was nut so intimate as 
that of Confucius liud been 'witJi tlie'hncmhers of his 
selected eirehy; :i ml, while he 'maintained I'us dignity among 
them, he was not able tc^ secure fomn tliem the same 
homage ami reverent admiratitm. 

^\I.orc than a century had eiapsetl since the death of 
(Vaducins, and during lhal ]>eriod tlie feudal kingdom of 
Chau had been sin)wi!ig more- and m<*re of the signs 
I of dissolution, ami ]'>orteiitous errors that threatened to 
ii|iset all social order mnv wkMy disseminated. The 
I senti!iiei.it loyalty to the dynasty had disappeared 
: Several of tlie marquises and other feudal princes of earlier 
I times had usurped the title of king. The smaller liofs had ' 

■ been absmdied by the larger ones, or redueed to a state 'Of 
! helpless dependence on them; ,Tsiiq after greatly '©xlend* 
i ing ills terriku'}; hml broktm up into three powerful king- 
’ doms, each about as largo as Englaml Memius found 
' the nation nominally one, and with the traditions of two 
, tlionsand years ailiriiiiiig its essential unity, but aetuaily 

divided into seven monarchies, each seeking to suklua the 
idliers unclor itself, The eimsecpieiic'es were constant war- 
larij and chrcmii: misery. 

In (kmfuciuss time we meet with rccIuseB who. hail 
withdrawn in disgust from the world and its turmoil ; but 
theso hat! now given place to a class of men who came 
I forth from their retirements provided with arts <4 war t>r 
schemes of ptdicy wliitdi they rocoirimeudecl to the ct.mtemb 
iiig chiefs, ever ready to change their allegiance as they 
were moved by whim m* interiai Mencius was (mm asked 
about two of them, “Are they not really grciit men f l^et 
tlicm be angry, and all the |wliices are afraid. 1x4 them 
live quielly, and tho fiames^of 'trouble are everywhere ox- 
tiiigiiislmdd’ He looked on them as little men, and 
doJiglited to predaim his idea of the great mati in such 
language m the following i— ■ - 

! “To dwell rn love, the wiite hoiw. of the woild, to stand in 
! propriety, the seat of the world, and to walk hi rightcooaiee®, 

I the great |»th of the worhl ; when lie obtains hi#' desire for ' 

. to practise hb principles Ibr' tin*, good of the peo|)le, and when tiAt;. ■ 

I dosiro is di«||ipoinMl, to firAtniHC {hern alona'; to be alxive 4lit . 
i |K)wcr of riches and ijononrs to make ilisai|m#ed, of poVorty teitl’ 
iiieaircontlitkm to make swerve frmn the liAl'ltiKio'l 


force to make beiiih- 


clifiracterlstica chnatitnte 1 


MtBt vivid are the pictures which Monoitm ’t&i 

condition of the people in coiisequtnee .of .#4 wre of tho 
states. “The royal urdiiiaueoa were ' violated ; the mult t- 
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tud^s M^ere oppressed ; the supplies of food aad drink 
fioM^ed away like watei*.'^ It is not •wondertiil that, when 
the foundations of goTernnient were thus overthrown, 
speculations should have arisen that threatened to ovei- 
throw what he considered to be the foundations of truth 
and all social order. shriil-tongued barlwian from 

the south,” as Mencius called him, proclaimed the dissolu- 
tion of ranks, and advocated a return to the primitive 

simplicity, „ 

‘ ‘ When Adam delved and Eve span. 

He and his followers maintained that learning was 
quackery, and statesmansldp craft and oppression, that 
prince and peasant should be on the same level, and eveiy 
man do everything for himself. Another, called Yang-chu, 
denied the difference between virtue and vice, glory and 
shame. The tyrants of the past, he said, ^vere now but so 
many rotten bones, and the heroes and sages were no more. 
It was the same with all at death ; after that there was but 
so much putridity and rottenness. The conclusion of the 
whole matter therefore -was — “ Let us eat and drink ; iet»| 
us gratify the ears and eyes, get servants and maidens, 
beauty, music, wine ; when the day is insufficient, carry it 
on through the night. Each one for himself.” xigainst a 
third heresiarch, of a very different stamp, Mencius felt 
no less indignation. This was Mo Ti, who found the 
source of ail the evils of the time and of ail time in the 
want of mutual love. He taught, therefore, that men 
.should love others as themselves ; princes, the states of 
other princes as much as their own ; children, the parents 
of others as much as their own. Mo, in his gropings, had 
got hold of a noble principle, but he did not apjirehend 
it distinctly nor set it forth with discrimination. To 
our philosopher the doctrine a})peared contrary to^ the 
Confiician orthodoxy about the five relations of society ; 
and he attacked it without mercy and with an^ equal 
confusion of thought. “Yang’s principle,” he said, “is 
^ each one for himself,’ which does not acknowledge the 
claims of the sovereign. Mo’s is 'to love all equally,’ 
which does not acknowledge the peculiar affection due to 
a father. But to acknowledge neitlier king nor father is 
to be in the state of a beast. The way of benevolence 
and righteousness is stoj>ped up.” 

On this seething ocean of lawlessness, wickedness, 
heresies, and misery Mencius looked out from the quiet of 
his school, and his spirit was stirred within him to attenq jt 
the rescue of the ])eopie from the misrule and error. It 
might be that he would prove the instrument for this pur- 
pose. “If Heaven,” 3ie said, “wishes that the kingdom 
should enjoy tran<|uillity and good order, who is there 
besides me to luring It about?” He formed his plan, and 
proceeded to jmt it in execution. He would go about 
among the different kings till he should find one among 
them who would follow his coimsels and commit to him the 
entire admimstratioii of his government. That o]>tained, 
he did not doubt that in a few years there would be a 
kingdom so strong and so good that all rulers would 
acknowledge its superiority, and the peo}>Ie hasten from all 
quarters to crown its sovereign as monarch of the whole of 
China. This plan was much the same as that of Confucius 
had been ; but, with the bolder character tliat belonged to 
him, Mencius took in one respect a fmsition from which 
“ the master ” would have shrank. The former was always 
loyal to Ch^u, and thought he could save the country by 
a reformation;' the latter sav^ the, day of CMu was 
past, and the time was come for a revolution. Mencius’s 
view was the more correct/ but he was not wiser 
than the saga in forecasting for the future. They could 
“ atefonnecf dynasty or of 
o the model 


desired a repetition of the golden age in the remote past ; 
but soon after Mencius disappeared from the stage of life 
there came the sovereign of C-irln, and solved the question 
with fire and sword, intrc>ducing the despotic empire which 
has since prevailed. 

An inquiry here occurs — “ How, iu the execution of his 
plan, was Mencius, a scholar, without wealth or station, to 
find admission to the courts of lawless and unprincipled 
kings, and acquire the iniiiience over them which he 
expected ? ” It can only be met by our bearing in mind 
the position accorded from the earliest times in China to 
men of virtue and ability. The same written character 
denotes both scholars and officers. They are at the top uf 
the social scale, — the first of the four classes into which the 
population has always been divided. Tlii.s appreciation of 
learning or culture has exercised a most powerful iniiuence 
over the government under both conditions of its exist- 
eiice ; and out of it grew the system, which was organized 
and consolidated more than a thousand years ago, of making 
literary merit the passj^ort to official einployincnt. The 
ancient doctrine was that the scholar’s ]>rivilege wus from 
Heaven as much as tlie sovereign’s right : the modern 
system Is a device of the des])otic rule to ]mt itself in 
Heaven’s place, and have the making of the scholar in Its 
owm hands. The feeling and cc»iivit,‘tion out of which the 
system grew prevaOed in the time of ]ilendns. The 



dynasties that had snccessiveiy ruled over the kingdom had 
o^ved their estabiisln cent not more to the military genius of 
their founders than to tlie wisdom and organizing ability 
of the learned men, tlie statesmen, wln> were their 
friends and trusted < counsellors. Why *--honld not he 
become to one of the ]ninces of lik day wluit I It’in had 
been to Tliang, and. Thai-kung Watig to King Wfiii, and 
the duke of Chiiu to Wu and C1i ung ? But, though >Icucius 
might bo the equal of any of tJK»se woiihios, he kne\r of no 
prince like Thang aiul the others, of riobk aim and Mil, 
who would welcome and atli>pt lik lessons. In his eager- 
ness he overiooketl this contlilion of success for his outer- 
prise. He might meet with such a rnltfr as lie looked for, 
or he might reform a bail one, and make him the cc^utor 
that he required. On the strength r»f tlieso fKjmcl ventures, 
and attended by several of Im dl.s<*lpk‘s, 3leneius went for 
more than tw'euty years fri>m ono cmni to nnollier, always 
baffied, and always ready to try agaiin lie was receivifd 
with great respe<‘t by kings and princes. He wuuld 
not enter into the service of any of tlmm, but he wn- 
sionaUy accepted honmury offic^es of distiiiclion ; and he did 
not scrapie to receive large gifts which enabled him to 
and move about as a man of wadih. In delivering his 
message he was as fearh^as and outspoken m dohn Knox. 
He lectured great men, and ridiculed them. He linfokknl 
the ways of the old sage kings, and pointeil out the path 
to universal sway ; but it was ail in vain. He could not stir 
any one to hoBourable action. He tmnfmnttMi heresy with 
'Strong arguments and exposed it with witheriiiig sarcasm ; 
but he could work no deliverance in the mrfclu The last 
court at wElch we find him was that of Ltl, proliably in 
310 B,a The marquis of that state had given office to 
To-chiug, one of Meuciiisk disciples, and lie hoped that 
this might be the means of a favourable h«3iiriiig for 
himself, So it ^had nearly happened' On the smgg^lba 
of Yo-clnlng the miirf|nis had milcred his carriife to h# 
yoked, and 'was about to stop into it, and pwciifl to biitef 
Meneiiis to his palace, wlieii an uinvorthy favourite 8tep|>w 
in' and diverted him from hk piirjiasa The disciple told hia 
master what had occurred, reproiichiiig tlm favourite fijr M» 
iibtimed intervention; ^leneiiis, 'however, said to hiiii| “A 
man’s advancement or the arwtiag of it may leea to he 
effected by others, but is beyond their. pwoTp hly 
not finding in the marquk mlAm Mer who 








in me and put mj lessons in practice is from Heaven.” He 
accepted this incident as a final intimation to liim of the 
vill of Heaven. He had striven long against adverse cir- 
cumstances, but now he bowed in submission. We lose 
sight of him. He withdrew from courts and the public 
arena. We have to think of him, according to tradition, 
passing the last twentj- years of his life in the congenial 
society of his disciples, discoursing to them, and giving the 
finishing touches to the record of his conversations and 
opinions, which were afterwards edited them, and con- 
stitute his worlos. Living, ha may liave been a failure ; 
dead, yet speaking in them, he lias been a great power 
among the ever-multiplying millions of his countrymen. 
Kor will any thinker of the West refer to them without 
interest and benefit. Mencius was not so oracular, nor 
so stiif-contained, as Confucius ; but his teachings have a 
vivacity and sparkle of v'liicli we never weary, and which 
is all their own. 

We V'ill now attempt to imlieate briefly the more important 
principles wliieh our pliiIoso]>lier thought would have been etieefual 
to regenerate liis country, ami make an end of misery and heresy 
witliin its hordiu's. 

And flrst as to his views on govcnnnent, and the work to be 
done by rulers for their subjects. Mencius held with Confueius — 
iuul it was a doctrine wiiich had descended to them liotli irom tlie 
remotest antiquity — that royal go vernnient is an institution of Ood. 
An ancient sovereign had saitl tliat. “Heaven, having produced the 
peo]de. a]»pointed for them rulers, imd appninteil for them teaeliers, 
who' s]a>uld l>e assisting to (tod.” Our pliilosopher, adopting tliis 
dtjcrrine, was leil by the manifest irn'ornpcteiuy of all tlie riders of 
his time to ask how it could htj known on wliat individual the 
a}>]iointmeut of Heaven had fallen or ought to fall, and he concluded 
timt this could be ascertained <mly froni his personal character and 
his conduct of aflairs. Tin? people inust find out the will of Heaven 
as ro wh<i shouhl he tlicir ruler for themselves. There wasanotlicr 
old saying whi<*h delighted Mencius, — “Heaven sees as the people 
see; Hoaven hears as the pcoph? heard’ lie taught acta wiii ugly 
tliat, wliile government is from thnl, the governors are from tin* 
people ; — vow popoN lur Dei. 

Ko claim then of a “tlivine right’* should he allowc'il to a sovereign 
if lie were not exereisinga rule for tlm good of the people. “The 
prt*ple arc the most imiHirtant clement in a nation ; tiie altars to 
the spirits of the laud and grain arc the second ; the sov<*reign is 
th*'. liglitest” Mencius was not afraid to follow lids uttt'raucc to 
consequem^es. The monarch whose rule, is injurious to the 
people, and who is denf to remonstraneo and counsel, should be 
dethroned. In such a case “killing is no murder.” 

iiut who is to remove the sovendgn that thus ouglit to he removctl '! 
Mencius had three answers to tins ditii('u]l question. First, he 
would have the members of the royal house perform the tadi. Let 
them disown they* unworthy head, and appoint .some l,u;ttcr in- 
dividual of their number in Ium room. If they <*ould not or would 
not do this, he thought, .sccomlly, that any high minister, tlnmgh 
not allied to the royal house, might take simimary meusurifs wiih 
the TOvercigii, aKSimilng that he aeted purely witli a view to the. 
public wenb His third and graml iiiwi'S? was what In; called “ Jhe 
■ •minister of ’Heaven.” When the sovereign lm«! become a pest 
instead of a blessing, lie ludieved that Heaven would raise up some 
’'one for the help of the people, some one who .should .so coiidnet 
himsalf in hi.s original suborilimite position a,s to <lnnv all cycK and 
hearts to MiUHclh Let him then raise the Htiuidarfl note of rckfL'i 
lioH 'Imt of righteousness,^ ami Im coidd not he!|i jittiining to the j 
h%h 0 |st, dignity, ^iencims honed to II ml one among the rulers ! 
of who might be made into smdi a minister, and he ‘ 

connsettedj^diie ^aiid another to adopt measures with that object. 

It was in lounselliiiff robellioiq but he held that the home of 
Cliilu had ’te titip to the throne. 

Mlmt now litttihutes which Mencius considered iiomsaw 

to cimstitnteagh^|'«yernmcnt.^aeoordin^ to his ideal of It r ft 
must be uiiimaM of Imiicvolemio, and ever pursue a 

|H>Iiey of righteoiisnwW^aims must be. fimi, to make the iwple 
ivel! off, ami next, to Wwta them. Bo one was fit to omipy llm 
throne who couhl be happv'while any of the pi'opic were miseriihle, 
who delighted in war, who Imiuigc in |♦alaclm and parks 
which the imorost did, not In a measure share with hiim Oame 
laws received IiIm emphatic condemnation. Taxes should k? light, 
apd all the regulatioiw for agTOulture »nci commerce of a clmimcter 
to promote and encouragt* them. The nil» which he fuiggestcd to 
secure those objects had reference to the existing conditton of hk 
country, but they are susceptible of wide application. Tlicy carry' 
in them schemes of drainage mid Irrigation for land, and of free 
tmdc for commsm But it he aontwidiM, that u siifllcient 


and certain livelihood be secured ibr all tlic peo]»h?. M ithoiit tins 
their minds would be unsettled, and they woiihl proceed to every 
form of wdid licence. They would break the laws, and the ruler 
would punish them, — those whom his neglect of his own 
duties had plunged into poverty, of wdiicli crimo was the consequeiiee. 
He w'ould be, not their ruler, hut their “ trapper.” 

Supposing the people to be made well olf, Mencius taiight that 
education should be j>rovidod for them all He gave the marquis 
of Thaiig a programme of four kinds of educatioiial institutions, 
which he wished him to establish in his state. — in the villages ami 
the towns, for the jmor as well as the rich, so that none miglit he 
ignorant of their duties in the various relations of society. Hut 
after all, unless the j^eojole could get food and clothing by their' 
labour, he had not much faith in i he power of cducaiion to make 
thein virtuous. Give him, however, a government fulfilling the 
conditions that he hud down, and he was confident there would 
soon be a people, all contented, all virtuoim. And lie saw nothing 
to 2>revcnt the realisation of .such a government. Any ruler' niiglit 
become, // he would, “ the minister of Heaven,” who was his ideal, 
and the influence of his example and administration would be all- 
powerful, The peo]de would iloi'k to hitii as their parent, anti help 
him to do justice on the foes of rnUli and happines.s. Pulse an«i 
grain would bo abundant as water and tire, and tlio multitude.s, 

^ 'Well clothed, and well prinei]ded, woultl sit under the shade of 
! their mullwiTy trees, and hail the ruler “king by the grace of 
Heaven.” . ■ " ’■ 

Secondly, as to Menclu.s’s viow.s about human nature. His con- 
viction of "the goo<lncss of that eiicouragt'd him to hope for such 
grand results from gmnl guvi*rnment. and his <lise,usNiou of this 
; subject gives his i^riicdpal nllc to a plaoc jimong jAilosopliical 
I thinkers. ■ 

I Opinions were nintdr divided about it among his lamiemporarics. 

I Some held that t.he natureof man is neitlier good nor batl * hv may 
; be made tt> do good and also io do vvil. Others held that the 
i nature of some men is goeti, and that of otiters bad : thus it is ihat 
! the he.st of men sometimes have Itad sons, and the worsl id' nien 
I gooil sons. It was also maintained tirai the nature of man is evil 
■ and whatever good appears in it is the result of cultivation. In 
opposifiou to ail these views Mencius etmtcmled that the nature of 
man is good. “Wafer,” he .said, “will tfow indiflcivntly ttj the 
, east or west,; but will it flow intlitfermtly up or down? The 
leudeney of man's nature to goodness is like iite teudeiu'y of water 
to flow downwards. By striking water you may make it leap ou?r 
your for* d lead ; and by "damming and leading h you may make it 
go up a hill. But sueh inovmmmt.s are not aeeortiitig lo the jmrtu’t? 

; ofwafi'r; it is the force applied which I'auses them. M'hen men 
<lo what is not good, their nature has been dealt with in this 
; way.” 

;■ Slencins liud no stronger h'mguage than this, — indetal it woidd 
I b**difli»‘uif fidlnd anystronger,‘--t»HieeliU'e bis belief of the goodne® 

I *,d' human nature. ’iVith variouH, but equally felieitous, flhmtratiun 
I he repHe«l to his different r»pponent,s. Fumerimes he may seem to 
i (express himself too .strongly, but ua atfejuive study of his writings 
shows that; ht^ is speaking of our nature in its idtml, and not as it 
1 aetually is,--:},s we may as(rvtnim by an analysis of if, thatitw'as 
; intended to he, and not as it has Imhui made to become. In faefc, 

j his doetrim' (d human nature is hardly to Ix^ distiuguishetl from 

that of rdsln^p 15 uH(*r, while the Cbristinn pndatc is left far behind 
I .so far as rdiarm of style is concerned, 

! Our author insists on the constitmmts of human nature, dwelling 
> espiM-bllyon Hie primdph's of Iw-nevolemaq rightconsnc.ss, propriety, 

; and wisdom or knowledge, th*? last inchiding the judgment ol 

' foiweiem’ix “These,” said Im, “are not infused into us from 

without Men have thege four pHri<*ipl«'S just as tiny have 1 heir four 
IhnbH.” But man has also iu.stinctg and anpiditc'S w]u*»h .seek their 
own gratification without reference to rig!ite(?usneBs ov any other 
fontroL Ho met this dllficmity emdimding that, humaiuiature 
k a constitution, in whieh tlie highuii' principhxs arc designed to 
rtik the lower* “ 8 onie eomstitueiits of it ani noble and some 
ignoble, some great and some small The great niusi not be 
injured for the sinall, nor the nohle for fh«? Ignoble*’* 

One of his moat vigorous vindicaitous of his diictrinr* Is tins 
following For the mouth to desire flavours, the eye colonw, 
thtMxir sounds, and the four limbs ri'sl belong to 

nature*' An IsiHividiuiFH lot may rt^striid' him from the griititiimiioii 
of them; and in such a ease the .Hiiperior man will mu say, 'My 
natim? demands that. pleasiiriV and f u ^/11 get it/ On the other 
hatnh there are low hetwasm fatlov and sou, righteemsuesa Iwdwwn 
ntkr and minister, rnlws ot .ciu’cmmiy behvecu host and guwt, 
and knowledge mm in recognising the. able and virtumw, and in 
tli« sage’s fulftlHug the heavenly (‘0111140 p—these are apuednteft' (by 
Heaven).-"- But they also belong 'to our natuiaq and ■tilt'''' 
man will not say, *The cire 11 umt a uces of my lot relfove.'iae 
them*’ ** In Ida prtdimfmtry disserratiou to |lii 7 tl tditiqie of tlii» 
eimw.lo|«edms dames Mackintosh has said that In Ids sermona 
on munau nature Butler “ tawglit trutha ‘iiiwe woHhy^ of the n»iiie 
of discovery' dbaii any i» the saim» de|i&rltf!tfil of inquiry with 
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which we are acMuaiiitea ; if w not to except the first steps 

af the Grecian philosophers towards a theory of morals.” Mencius 
was senior to Eeno, the one of those philosopliers to whom Butler 
lias most affinity, and it does not appear that he liad left anything 
for either of them to discover. 

When he proceeded from his ideal of human nature to account 
for the phenomena of conduct so <lifiorent from what they ought 
to be according to that ideal, he was necessarily less successful 
They imzrhd him and they made him indignant and angry. ' ‘ There 
is nothing good,” ho said, ‘'that a man «iaiinot do ; he only does 
not do it:”^ But why does he not doit? Against the stubborn 
iact Mencius beats his wdngs and shatters his weapons,— all in vain. 
He mentions a few ancient worthies wlio, he conceived, had always 
been, or who had become, perfectly virtuous. Above tlicm all he 
extols Confucius, tahing no notice of that sage’s confession that he 
had not attained to conformity to lus own rule of doing to others 
as he would Itave them do to him. Ko such acknowledgment 
about himself ever came from Mencius. Therein he w’as inferior to 
his predecessor : he had a subtler faculty of tliought, and a much 
more vivid imagination ; but he did not know liimself nor his 
special subject of liuman nature so well. 

Our limits Will not allow us to go into a detail of his vieAvs on 
other special subjects, A fe\v passages illu.strative of his style and 
general teachings wdll complete all that can be said of him here. 
His thoughts, indeed, -were seldom condensed like those of ‘‘the 
master” into aphorisms, and should be read in their connexion ; 
but we have from him many words of wisdom that have been as 
goads to millions for more than two thousand years. For in- 
stance : — 

Though a man may be ^Yickod, yet, if he adjust his jjhoughts, 
fast, and bathe, he may sacriiiee to God.” 

‘ ‘ When Heaven is about to confc!’ a great office on any man, it 
first exercises his mind w'ith siiffering, and liis sinew.s and bones 
with toil It exposes his body to hunger, subjects him to extreme 
poverty, and con rounds his undertakings. In all these w'ays it 
stimulates his mind, strengthens his nature, and .supplies Ids in- 
competencies.” 

“The great man is he who does not lose his c.hild-ln?art” 

‘ ‘ The sense of shame is to a man of great importance. When one 
is ashamed of having been without shame, he will afterwards not 
have occasion for shame.” 

“To nourish the heart there is nothing better than to keep the 
desires few. Here is a man whose desires are few; in some, things 
he juay not be able to keep his heart, but they will be few. Here 
is a man whose desires are many ; in some things he may be able 
, to keep Ills heart, but tliey will be few.” 

■“ Benevolence is the distinguishing characteristic of man. As* 
embodied in his conduct, it may be called the path of duty.” 

“ There is an ordination for everything ; and a man should receive 
submissively what may be correctly ascribed thereto. He wlio has 
. the correct idea of what Heaven’s ordination is will not stand 
beneath a tottering wall Bcatli sustained in the discharge of one’s 
dutie»s may be correctly ascribed ro Heaven. Death under handcuffs 
and fetters cannot be correctly so ascribed.” 

“When one by force subdues men, they do not submit to him 
,ln heart, Wlicn he subdues them by virtue, in their hearts’ core 
they are pleased, and sincerely submit.” 

Two transUti nils of the works of Mencius are within the reach of European 
reatteta; — that by the iato Stanislaus Julien, in Latin, Palis, JS24-20; and that 
fonning the aecond volume of LeiLft;'e\'> Chinese Kong*, 18G2. The 

latter has been publi.Hhed at Lombm <iS7.'>) wiriiout the Chinese text. Sec also E. 
Eabor, T/m Mind of Mi ttdm^ or Fofitiml Eemiomtj founded on Moral Philo&ophy^ 

, iaranaiat^sd from the German by A, B. liutchini-’on (London, 1SS2). (J. LE.) 

. MENDELSSOHN, Felix (1801U1847). Jakob Ludwig 
Felix M^Hiialssohu-BartboIdy, one of the greatest conv 
■ ; _ century, 'was the grandson of Moses Men- 

! ' 'de!a$olin; .below, and was lioni in Hamburg on 

In consequence of the troubles caused by the French 
6f Abraham *\Cendclssohn, hk father, 

18.1 1 to' Berlin, where his grandmother, 
ih -th# tn^nty-liftli year of her widowhood, 

,, wh^'' toily, into her house, No. 7 Neue 

_ -p V Here ^ the Hhltle Felix and hk skter Fanny 

!lhiir Jrst kstrucMon in music from their mother, 

^ whe^e c^re they progiwed bo rapidly that the 

P^' ■ .^together'' exceptional their talent soon 

Bemrne mifiislAably .apprent:' ‘'fhek next teacher was i 
‘l.-'lf, Madame Bigot, \t|o, diaHpg tit tempori^y residence of the 

their ^return to Berlin: th^ .took lessons in : 
' cpin|>osit|oi». |p^j>i«ioforta- ; 

from j 
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Henning, — the care of their general education being en- 
trusted to the father of the novelist Paul Heyse. 

Felix first played in public on the 24tli of October 
1818, taking the pianoforte part in a trio by Woelli. On 
April 11, 1819, he entered the Berlin Singakademie as an 
alto, and in the following year began to compose with 
extraordinary rapidity, Hk earliest dated work is a cantata, 
T/ir riihrend feierlichen Tbiien^ completed on January 13, 
1820. During that year, alone he produced nearly sixty 
movements, including songs, pianoforte sonatas, a trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, a sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, pieces for the organ, and even a little 
dramatic piece in three scenes. In 1821 he wrote five 
symphonies for stringed in.struments, each in three move- 
ments; motetts for four voices; an opera, in one act, 
called Soldatmliehschaft y another, called Die beiden- Flida- 
gogen ; part of a third, called Die imndernde ComvdiaMmt ; 
and an immense quantity of other music of different kinds, 
some of which, tliought worthy of publication by the 
editors of his posthumous works, now stands before the 
world in evidence of the precocity of his genius. The 
original autograph copies of tliese early productions arc 
now preserved in the Berlin Library, where they form part 
of a collection •which fills forty-four large volumes, all 
written wdtli infinite neatness, and for the most part 
carefully dated— a sufficient proof that the methodical 
habits wdiich distinguished his later life ■were fornned in 
early childhood. 

In 1821 ]Mendeksoim |>aid his first visit to Goethe, with 
whom he spent sixteen days at Weimar, in company with 
Zeiter. From this year also dates his first acquaintance 
witli Weber, wiio was then in Berlin siiperintcnding the 
productiOJi of Drr FreMmfr; and from the summer of 
1822 hk introdiicthm, at Cassel, to another of the greatest 
of hk contemporaries, Ludwig Spoiir. During this year 
Ilk pen was even more proliHc than before, pr*jdm*ing, 

■ among other *works, an opera, in three act.s, entitled i)iV 
heiden (xUr Der Onke! *tui^ B(mtcyaf and a jaanoforte 

concerto, which he i)layed in publicj at a concert given 
by Frau Anna Miidtn', 

It had long been a custom with the Mendelssohn family 
to give musical i>erforinanceB on alternate Sunday mornings 
in their dining-room, with a small orchestra, which Felix 
always conducted, even when he was not tall enough to 
be seen without standing upon a stool. For cadi of these 
occasions he produced some new^ work,— pkyiiig the piano- 
forte pieces himself, or entrusting them to Fanny, while 
hk sister Bebecka sang, and his Iwother Paul played the 
violoncello. In this wny Die hddm Meffen was first 
privately performed, on the fifteenth anniversiiry of his 
birthday, February 4 1824. Between the 3d and the 31st 
of March, in this year, he composed lii« fine symphony in 
C minor, now known as Op. 10, and soon afterwards the 
quartett in B minor, Op. 3, and the (posthumems) piiuic»- 
forte sestett, Op. 110. In this year also began Ills lifidoiig 
friendship with Moscheles, ^vlio, when asked to receive bm|_ 
as a pupil, said, he wishes to take a hint 
m to anything new to liini, he can easily do so; but"!# 
stands in no need of lessons.’^ 

In 1823 Abraham Mendelssohn took Felix to Baris, 
where among other luusieiHus then reskient in the Frftn^l 
capital he met the two most popular dramatic cotiiipoBOT 
of the age, Eqssini and 'Mcycrbra/r, and lived on ItmiM 
of intimacy with HumiuiL Katklirenw, E-od^ Baillot, 
Hera, and many other artists of Kuropean cetebrily. On 
this iM,^cavsioU, also, he made his fiwi ftcquaintoce with 
Cherubini, wlio, though he rarely p»is«l anyone, expre«»d 
a very high opinion of Im talent, Hud recoinmeiiiw 
to write a- l/zw, for five with full 

accompaniments, which lie hiia$dlf dewribed m 
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ill tiiiekiiess aiiytiiing lie liad attempted. From letters Sof the romance with a keen perception of its pecnliar 
written at this period we learn that Felix’s estimate of the | humonn The work was put into rehearsal soon after the 
French school of music was very far from a Mattering, | composer’s return from Stettin, produced on April 20, 
one* but he formed some friendships in Paris, wMch | 182T, and received with great apparent enthusiasm ; but, 
were pleasantly renewed on later occasions. He returned | for some reason which it is now imp^issible to ascertain, 
to Berlin with Ms father in May 1825, taking leave of | a cabal was formed against it, and it never reached a second 
his Parisian friends on the 19th of the month, and j performance. The critics abused it mercilessly; yet it 
interrupting his journey at Weimar for the piupose of exhibits merits of a very high order. The solemn passage 
paying a second visit to Goethe, to whom ho dedicated Ms j for the trombones, ■which iiemids the hrst appearance of 
(juartett in B minor. On reaching home he must have 1 the knight of La Mancha, is conceived in a spirit of 
fallen to work mth greater zeal tlian ever; for on the j reverent appreciation of the idea of C^ervantes, which 
23d of July in this same year he completed Ms ])ianofortc | woi-dd have done honour to a composer of lifelong 
capriccio in F sharp minor (Op. 5), and on the lOth of j experience. Even the critics suborned to condemn the 
August an opera, in two acts, called Die Iloclaeit des j work could not refrain from expressing their admiration 
'Camacho, a work of considerable importance, concerning j of this: but it had been decreed that the opera should 


which we shall presently have to speak more particularly. 
No ordinary boy could have escaped xminjiired from 


not live— and it did not. 

Mendelssohn was excessively auno 3 ed at this injustice, 


tlie snares attendant upon such a life as tliat xvliich and some time eia]»sed heiovo his mind recovered its usual 
^lendelssolm now lived. Notwithstanding Ms o%’er whelm- bright tone; but he continued to w<a‘k diligently for the 
ing passion for music, his general education had been so cause of art. Among other serious undertakingvS, he 
well eared for that he was able to hold his own, in the formed a choir for the study of the givat choral works 
-society of Ms seniors, with the easy grace of an accom]>lished ; of Bebastian Bach, then entirely unknown to the public ; 
man of the -world. He wus already recognized as a lead- 1 and, in spite of ZelterV deti*nnined oppi)siiion, he smv 
ing spirit by the artists with ay horn he associated, and ceeded, in 1820, in iiuiueing the Berlin Hingakademie 
these artists wnro men of aeknowiedged talent and pt)Bitioi}. to give aT public performance of the according/ to 

The temptations to egoism by Avhich he was surrounded fSt Matfhea\ muter his directiim, Avitii a chorus of between 
Avould haAn rendered inost clever students intolerable. But three and four hundred voices. The scheme sucet^eded 
the natural amiability of Ids disposition, and the healthy | beyoiul his warmest hopes, and proved the means of 
influence of his happy home-life, counteracted all tendencies j restoring to the world great compositions Avitli which we 


towwds inordinate self-assertion ; and he is described by 
■all wLo knew hitn at this period as the mi»st thanalng 


are all now familiar, but Avhicin at that time, had never l^een 
heard since tlie <leath of Bach. Bml tin:*- obstructive party 


lK>y imaginable. Even Zeiter, though by nature no less I were grievously offended ; aiul at this perixid J^bmdelssolin 
repressive than Cherubini, was not ashamed to sliow that ; was far from popular amojig the musicians of Berlin, 
he Avas pruud'of Mm; and .^loscheies, whose name was ! In A}U'ii 1820 ^leiRhdssoIin paid his llrst visit to 
already famous, met lum from the first on c*<|Lial terms. | Loiidon, His reception xvas most enthusiastic. He made 


Soon after his return from Paris, Abraham ^^leiulekssohu his first appearant'c btUbre an English audience at one of 
xemoved from Ms mother’s residence to Xu. 3 .Lei|'»ziger the Philharmonic ^ocietv s concerts — then held In the 
Strasse, a roomy, oiddasluoneil liouse, containing an Argyll Booms--on thi^ 2511] of conductiiig his 

■excellent musie-room, and in the grounds adjoining a syinpliony in C iniinn* froni the pian<dVa*te, to Avhich lie Avas 
‘Hi artenhaus ” capable of accomniodating several lumdriHl j led by John < Varner. On the 3Uth he played Weber V 
persons at the 8iimlay performances^ in the autumn i C^tmcaidiick, fixnn' memory, a proceeding at that time 
of the bdloAving year this ** garden-house ’’ Yvitnessed a } e.xtrenielj unusual At a concert given by lirouet, on the 
memorable"' pri\'ate performance of the Avork by means of j 24th of June, he idayed Beethoven s [danoforte concerto in 
Avhich the greatness of ^lendcdssohn s genius Avas first K flat, Avlikh had never before been heard in the country ; 
revealed to the outer world — the overture to 8hakcspeart‘,’s and the overture to J Jfidsmmcr iVn//i/V JJrmm'wm ako, 
Midmmmmr Wifhfs Dmua. The fuiished scm*e of this for the first time, presented to a London audience. On 
fanious eoiri|>os.itk>ii is dated Jkriin, August 6, 182b,”— returning home from the concert, Mr Attwood, then 
that is to say, three days after its author had a,ttainl?d the j organist of St Paiirs Cathedral, left the score of the 
of seventeen years and a half. Yet avc may safely overture In a liacLncy coach, whereupon Mendeksohn 
that in. no later work does he exhibit more originality Avnite out another, from memoiy, without an error. At 
'*bf .'iio’y.ght, more freshness of eoncuptioii, or more perfec‘t , another eoiieert he playixl, with BFosehefes, his still iiin 
. the detaik of technical construction, than published concerto In hi, lor two pianofortes and orcheBtra. 

_ fil'''t|iB delightful inspiration, Avhich, though now nearly After tlm close of the London season lie startcMl Avith 
old, still holds its place at the hc?ad of the most. Klingainaun on a tout through Bootland, Avliere he avm 
brilHk^ijt^l^evements of our modern selicmk. The over- inspired with tlie first idea of hk overture to The MiM 
ture performed at Htettiii, in February i of Fiugu!^ returning to Berlin at the mnl of Noveuil»r, 

1827, uil^llLe , direction of the young coiu|'a.>ser, wJio i Except for an accident to hi« knee, kmial him for 
■with this of artistic nobility to support lik | some eonslilemble time, lus visit was a higdiJy siicccsHfiil 

olaim, was accepted as the kmcliT a new and !' one, and laid tlie foundation of maiiy firm friemkhipw and 

highly charact€ais|^‘'ipaiifestation of the. spirit of modern I' many prosperous negotiations iii tlic time to Come. 

^ progress. HeneefoAijl^erofore AA’-emust spwik of him, not | The visit to Engkml formed iu reality the first divisioii 
* as a student, but as and evperkiiccd artist. j only of -a gimt scheme of travel wliich his father wisliid, 

Meanwhile C<tmaeko% W$ddMg had i>eeit submitted to . bim to extend to till the most important art centw in 

Herr Qeaeral-Bfusik-Direeldr Spontini, wth a view' to its |.Kuro}>e. After refusing the olfor of a professorship # . 
production at the t>];)era. The libretto, founded upon an ! Berlin, h© started agaim In -May 1830, for Itidji 

•episode in the history of Don^ Qiikote, 'was wTitten by on hk w^ay at Weimar, where he s|>etifc a 

Mendelssolm threw himself into the spirit night with Goethe, ami reaching Henna, after 

, ^ After Mendelssolm’s ikfttb tliis bouse on ■ Novt^npr 1. No , posrflite ' fe 'g 

«oveniMent ; ami tlie “ Heirwihaiw ” now stima» on tlia Mt« of the exciteiiient over prevoiitoa Ijim Irom de-nitag ft C«Srtam 
, ganien-bonse. ' tune every tlay t«> coui|iiiMitit)n ; Imt lie lout no 0}»}»rtttnity 
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of Studying eith«3r the countless treasures which fonu the 
chief glory of the great city or the manners and customs of 
juodern Eomans. He attended, with insatiable curiosity, 
the services in the Sistiiie Chapel ^ and his keen pow’^er of 
observation enabled him to throw much interesting light 
upon them. His letters on this subject, however, lose 
much of their value through his incapacity to comprehend 
the close relation existing between the music of Palestrina 
and his contemporaries and the ritual of the Roman 
Church. His Lutheran education kept him in ignorance 
even of the first priiici[)lcs of ordinary chanting ; and it 
is amusing to find him describing as enormities peculiar 
to the papal choir customs familiar to every village singer 
in England, and a>s closely connected with the structure of 
the Anglican chant as with that of Gregorian music.'^ 
Still, though he could not agree, in all points, -with Baini, 
the greatest ecclesiastical musician then living, he fully 
shared his admiration for the hnproperia^ the Muerere^ and 
ihe cantm planus of the Lamentationes and the Kenltef, 
the musical beauty of which he could understand, apart 
from their ritual sigidfi-cance. 

In passing througli Munich on his return in October 1831, 
he composed and played his pianoforte concerto in G minor, 
and accepted a commission (never fulfilled) to compose an 
opera for the Munich theatre. Pausing for time at 
)Stuttgart, Frankfort, and Busseldorf, he arrived in Paris 
in December, and passed four pleasant months in the 
renewal of acquaintances formed in 1825, and in close 
intercourse with Liszt and Chopin. On February 19, 
1832, the overture to A. Jfidsunmer .Dmun was 

])layed at the conservatoire, and many of his other conv 
])ositlons were brought before the public ; l:>ut he did not 
aitogethei' escape disapi'ioint merits with regard to some of 
them, especially the Reformation symphony, and tlie visit 
was brought to a preinatixro close in March by an attack 
of cholera, from which, however, he rapidly recovered. 

On the 23d of April 1832 he was again in London, 
where he twice played his G minor concerto at the 
l^hiiharmonie concerts, gave a performance on the organ 
at Bt Paul’s, and published his first book of Linler okne 
Wmie. He returned to Berlin in July, and during the 
winter he gave public performances of Ids Reforriiatitm 
symphony, his concerto in G minor, and Ins Walpur- 
In the following >^l>ri ng he paid a third visit 
to London for the purpose of conducting his .Italian 
symphony, wliicli was p]a 3 ^ed for the first time, by the 
Philharmonic Society, on tlio 13th of ^May 1833. On the 
26th of the same nnmtli lie (xmdiifded the perfonnances at 
the Lower liiune festival at Diisseklorf, with such brilliant 
efiect that he was at mice invited to accept the a])poiritmeiit 
of geuerabmusie-dirc?etor to the town, an office which 
included the management of the music in the principal 
clrorches, at the theatre, and at the rooms of two musical 
associations. This post ho willingly accepted, and it formed 
a stepping-stone to a far more important one. 

B^ore entering upon iiis new duties, Mendelssohn 2 >airl 
h, Ipurth ‘ vfeit to' Loudon, with Jiis father, returning to 
.Dusseldor! on the 27th of Beiitemlier 1833. His influence 
produced an excellent effect upon the church music and in 
the concert-room ; but km relations with the management 
of file thoatr§^were not altogether pleasant: and "it was 
probably this circumstance which first led him to forsake 
the cuMvation of the opera for that of sat'ved music. At 
^piissd^orfL© first designed his famous oratorio Si Pmd, 
in rei^pd^se to an appB»tiop itom the Cmnlien-Vereiii at 
FranHorto composed his ^ oyerture to Me sakme 

He liked his 
%m ^retainad it much 

thim 
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ict planned some other works of imp 
ipointment,- and would probably 
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raised to the highest pcssition attainable hi the German 
musical world. To this new sphere of labour he reinoveil 
in August 1835, opening the first concert at the Gewand- 
haus, on the 4th of October, witii his overture DA 
Meeresstilie, a work possessing great attractions, though 
by no means on a level with the Jlidsujnmen Alfjhfs 
Dream, The Isles of Fiuf/al, or Melmine, 

Mendelssohn’s reception in Leipsicwas most enthiisiastie; 
and under their new director the Gevundliaiis concerts 
prospered exceedingly. Meanwhile St Paul steadiij' pro- 
gressed, and was first produced, with triumphant suc(*ess, 
at the Lower Rhine festival at Busseldorf, on May 22, 
1836. On October 3 it w^as first sung in English, at 
Liverpool, under the direction of Sir George Smart ; and 
on March 16, 1837, Mendelssohn again directed it at 
Leipsic. 

The next great event in Mendelssohn s life was his happy 
marriage, on March 28, 1837, to Cecile Oiarh^tte Sophia 
Jeanrenaud, whose amiable disposition, surpassing beauty, 
and indescribable charm of manner endeared her to ail 
who knew her. The honeymoon was scarcely over before 
he 'was again summoned to England to conduct St Paul, 
at the Birmingham festival, on September 20th, During 
this visit he pia^^ed on the organ at St Paul’s and at 
Christ Chiircli, Newgate Street, with an wJrich 

exercised a lasting infiiience upon English organists. It 
was here also that he first contemplated the production 
of his second oratorio, EliJtdL 

Passing over tlie composition of the Lohyesmuf in 1840, 
a sixth visit to England in the same year, the scheme for 
the erection of a monument to Sebastian Bach, and otlier 
events on which space does not j[)ermit us to enlarge, we find 
Mendelssohn in 1841 nvulled to Berlin by the king ot 
Prussia, with the title of Kapellmeister. ' Thmigli this 
appointment resulted in the pr<uhietionof Anfipunr, '(Ijilpns 
Cohnem, Atkalk, tlie incidental music to tlu‘ Mids}htuih r 
JSlt/hfs Dream, ami other gi*eufc work^, it pro\'cd an emik*>s 
source of vexation, and certain!}' helped to slnalen the com- 
posers life. In 1842 he came to Englaml for the seventh 
time, accompanied bj- liis uife, t'omlucted his Beotob 
symphony at the .Philimnmmie, again played the organ at 
Bt Peter’s, Coniliill, and Ghrist I'hurch, Newgate Btreet, 
and was veceived witli all pc^ssible honour by the? queen and 
the. prince consort He did not, lunvever, permit hL new 
engagements to iiiterfeiv witli the direi.-tion of the Gewiind- 
haus concerts : and in 1843 ho foumled in Leipsic the gr<mt 
conservatoire which soon i>e.eame the best musical college 
in Europe, opening it on April 3, in the buildings of the 
Gewaiidhaus. In 1844 he conducted six of the Philhar- 
monic concerts in London, producing his new 
Xifjfkfs Dream music, and playing Beethoven’s piamfiorte 
concerto in G with extraordinary effect. He returned to 
his duties at Berlin iu Beptember, laxt happily sma-eeded 
in persuading the king to free him from liis m<jst onerous 
engagements, and his delight at tliis relief un- 

bounded. 

After a brief resldonce in Frankfoil; !demkds8oto 
returned to Leipsic in Beptember 1815, ri‘sumiiig ' 
ohl duties at the Gewandhans,^ ami tfmcliiiig regiilarly 
In the cotrservatoire. Here In* remuiifi'd. with little in 
terriiption, during the winter, - 1 ulo blueing hm friend 
Jenny Lind, tlimi at the hcigld uf her {mpulnrity, to 
the critical frequenters of rim G’ewam'lliaus, aild steadily 
working at Elijah, tlie first performaaeo of which lie eon** 
ducted at the Birmingham festival, on August 26, 1848. 
’'flia euthuBiastie reception of this gwrt work isivell kiiowin 
Ilnhappily, the excitement attendant iii>on its pr«x!iietio% 
added to the irritating otmt of Ih# wwriesal Berlin, miicle 
a serious inremd uimn the oomposert iiallli,, On his 
return, to '1.^‘ipsie; he workod Oft ^ m usual, ^ tftil It , was 
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clear that liiti health was seriously impaired. In 1847 he 
visited England for the tenth and last time, to conduct four 
performances of Elijah at Exeter Hall, on the 16th, 23d, 
28th, and 30th. of April, one at Manchester on the 20th, 
and one at Birmingham on the 27th. Again the queen 
and prince consort received him with marked respect, — 
one might almost venture to say, affection, — and all seemed 
prosperous and happy. But the necessary exertion was 
far beyond his strength. He witnessed Jenny Lind's first 
appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre, on the 4th of May, and 
ieft England on the 9th, little anticipating the trial that 
awaited him in the tidings of the sudden death of his sister 
Fanny, which reached him only a few days after his arrival 
in Frankfort. The loss of his mother in 1842 had shaken 
him much, but the suddenness with which this last sad 
inteliigencc was cominiinicatecl broke him do^ni com- 
pletely. He fell to the ground in^sensible, and never fully 
recovered. In J line he was so far himself again that he 
was able to travel, wdth liis faiiiily, by short stages, to 
Interlaken, where he stayed for some time, illustrating 
the journey by a series of water-colour drawings, but 
making no attempt at composition for many w'ecks. He 
returned to Loipsic in September, bringing with him 
fragments of Lorelei/^ and some other unfinislicii 

works, taking no part in the concerts, and living in the 
strictest privacy. On the 9tli of October he called on 
l^Iadame Ih*ege, and asked lier to sing Ids latest set of soiigs. 
Hhe left the room for lights, and on her return found him 
in violent pain, and almost insensible. It was the begin- 
ning of the end. He lingered on, no'w better now %vor.se, 
through four weary weeks, and on the 4th of November 
he passed away, in the presence of his wife, his brother, 
and his three dear friends, Mosclieles, Behleinit;^, and 
'Ferdinand David. A cross now marks the site of his 
grave, in the Aite DreifaltigkeitB Kirchhof, at Berlin. 

Mendeissohids title to a pliuM.; among the grt‘ah\st composers of 
the century is incontestable. His style, though iUtleriiig but little 
in technical arrangement from that of hisi t^lussieai preilbeesi'sor.s, is 
<.*haracten2ed by a vein of melody peculiarly his own, and cfasily 
distinguishable by those who have .studied his works, not only 
from the gcniuue i^iYiidom of contemporary writer's, but irtuu tin* ! 
most successful of the .servile imitutiou.s with which, ev^en during 
Ids lifetime, the uiusic-.shops were del ngerl. In less judicious haial.'^ 
the rigid symmetry of his phrasing inudit, perhaps, iuive palled 
upon the ear; but under his skilful management it .serves only tn 
impart an additional charm to thoughts wdiioh d<a‘ivc their eldcf 
beauty from the evident .spontaneity of tbeir com,H‘pt.iom In this, 
a.s in all other matters of a purely tcchniiril (‘haracter, he regarded 
the accepted laws of art as the medium by which he migitt tnost 
certainly atbiin tluMUids diotateil by the inspiration of hi.s genius. 
Though caring nothing- for rulc.s, except as mcams ft>r produeiug 
ft good effect, he scarcely ever violated them, ami was never weary or' 

. ,.4' i.J. ...... n .. t*; ... if % 


impressing their value upon the uiimls of his xnqdl.s. His rimtiied 
of counterpoint wan mod(dled in elijse aecordamre with that x^raetised 
■by B#astkE Bach, This he used In crmnbinatlon with an elasrie . 

•development of the sonata-form, similar to that «iigraftt?d by ■ 

Beethoven aj^on the lines laid dowri hy llay<in. ’'ria* principles : 
involved in this arrange men t were strictly conservative; yet they ' 
enabled hinij at the vofy outset of his career, to invent a new style. ' 
no less 'original than that of Schubert or Weber, and no It5.ss rc^ ; 
markable 6 , the emljodiiuent of canons already eoiiscenried !»y ' 
classical authority tlmn as, a special nmnifeslation of Individual : 
genius. It Is thiM^ that MemielHsohu stands before us as at the saim? ^ 
time a eliarapfon of conseivatiim and an aiwstle of progress ; and 
it is chiefly by virtue of these two apj>urcntly incoisgrumis thongh 
really perfectly commtibte phases of his artistic elmraeler that Im 
mfliience and exam|da have, for » many years, heki in cheek tlm 
violence of reactionary qptaion which a little Injudicioiw en- 
cQiimgemont might cMiiy have fanned into rewolutioaary fury. 

Happily, this wholosoiiic iniuenee la still at work among m ; and 
m im oratonoa, his symphonies, his overtures, hk eonc^rtos, am! 
his smaller jdanoforto pieces Mendelsaoim sets before us mi ex- 
ample the value ot which u imiwmllj tmommd, and not likely to 
be soon foigottem 

Concerning Mendelsaoluik private charactisi' there have nevoi' 
been two opinioae. As, a man of tlm world, .he, waa mow, than oitll* . 

,®®fil,,,^‘^^,^®phshM,,—|jriliia,iit,iiycoiiverwtio,ii, and ,i!,i, Ilk ^ . * . , , ,. , „ 

momeats overflowing with sparkling liummir and amly pleasantry, q ,of tlio, member of tho. ilhi^ikriauB Miuido^ft feinily to wliiuii 
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loyal and unselhsli in the more .serioms biisinev^s of life, and never 
weary of working for the general good. As a friend he was un- 
varyingly kind, sympathetic, and as true as steel. His euriiestncsN 
as a Christian needs no stronger te.stimony tlian that afforded by 
Ms own delineation of the character of St I’anl ; but it is not too 
much to say that his heart and life were pure as those of a liltfe 
.child. ' :"b 

A complete list of Mendelssohn’s published comp' lions— one inindretl and nin'i^- 
teen in number, besides some five and twenty unnumbered worhs of considerable 
iinporrance — will be found in the thematic catalngue published by Breit- 

kopf and Hartel at Lcipstc, and aho in f5i‘ovi*’s Dictionary €>/ Music and 
Musicicm,% vol, ii. pp. 308, 309. Aiijong his mi.srcdlaneous wntings, wc may njen- 
tion a transhuion of the Andria of Terence, in Clennan verhc, and an immense 
collection of letters, poslhuinoush’ printed, and eulciihited to give the ivuder 
a far closer aequaintaitce with his life and cbaructcr than uuy biographer can hope 
roconve3% (lY, S. K.) 

MENDELSSOHN, Mobeb (1729-1786), phiio.soplier 
and scholar, well known as Lessing's friend and the proto- 
type of Ms Nathan,” was born on September 6, 1729, at 
].)essau on the Elbe, wliere his Jewish father made a scanty 
livelihood by teaching a .small school and transcribing 
Copies of the laiv.” The leading event.s of Mendeissohnk 
career have been indicated elseivhere (see Je"WS, vol. xiii, 
p. 680). His numerous writings include Ueher Emdmz 
in mefapht/siseken Wme7Dtrkaj'ftH- (1763), which gained 
the prize in a eonipetition in ivhich Iinniannei Kant took 
part] Brief e iiher die Empjimhimjtn (1764) ; Plimdnn, uder'.y 
ilher dk Unsferhlkkkeit der Beek (1767), tin argument for 
immortality, founded on the nature of the soul as exeinpt- 
I ing it from the ordinary laws of change, which has been 
: severely eriticked by Kant; Jerm^dem^ mhr dh Mujlike 
M acid und Jude nthan (1783), a specially important con- 
] tribuliiui to the que.stion of Jewish ennuidpation : a 
, immlier of contributions to his friend KicolaLs Litemlnr-^ 
j ami, BJjiidhi k der i>fjuhieu Wii^fieiiHekftiii \ one or 

j two tracts in Hebrew], and some newCleriiian tran.slatioiis 
; from tlie Old Testanient. The controveiNy whidi led to 
; the publication of Ms JhrpeustundfD (iT8|j -8(>), a reply 
j to Jaeobik iJHife iiher die Ekre SpimrM'e^ is said to have 
i been more or less directly the cause of Ids death, wliich 
i took place on January 4, 1786 (see Jacobi, vol. xiii. p. 
j ft37). Of ^kmdel'.sohnk three sons, the second, Abmliam, 
j .settled as a banker In H'amburgaiid married a flewess, Lea 
. t:^ulomoii Barlhoidy, who bore him four children ; these, by 
; advice of their muthork bro!la-r, him.seff a conscieBtious 
^ convert from J'miaisin, were educated as ilirlstlan.% and 
theuecfortii joined their mothers second surname to tlmir 
own. The second of them, hblix, is the subject of the 
preceding notice. In later life Abraham Mendelssohn 
was accustonieil to say,— Wluru 1 was young I was tlie 
.son of my fathe.r ; now I am the father of my sou.” Hi'c 
7%e JfutddmJiH Fumilp^ 1882. 

MEXDOKA, a city of the Argentine IlepiiWic, the only 
town o{ the province of Mbiwloza, lies 700 miles west- 
north-west of Buenos Ayres, at tiie foot of the Cordlllmus, 
2510 feet above the sea-Ievol, In 32* fdT S, lat. and 68* 43' 

' W. long. It was fonuerly a frequent stopping^ dace cm the 
' route across the Amies by the IJspailata Pass, and used to 
rank as mm of the best-built towns In the country, but in 
1861 it was almost completely destroyed by an appalling 
earthquake, in which the people, for the most part 
eolleeted In the churches, perished to the ^ number of 
about 12,000. Bravard, a French geologist wlm had often 
predicted the catastrophe, was one of those who perisimei 
Extensive ruins still mark the site of the old town; the 
mw town, which has been built at a little flistanca, law 
grown rapidly. Situated in a richly cultivated district, 
Sfendom depends mainly on agriculture ami fruit-growing. 

The city was fotmdec! In 1550 by Oarcia cic Mc«do»; »tl in 
1776 it wm made the adiiu«i.sfcridive centre of the viM'^roytlty of 
La Plata* See hlulhall, Ifamikmk if ike ikt Piula 1575 ; 

and Mrs llitihall, Between the Jmamn and iki A%d 4 $» ISSlJ 

MENDOZA, Dikuo Huitado bk (a 1503-1575), 
novelist,' |xset, diplomatist, and liislorian, waaayoungor sou 
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the govemnieiit of Granada was entrusted not long- after its 
siirrenderj and was born in that city about the year 1503. 
The marquis of Santillanaj so prominent a figure at the court 
of John II. of Castile, w'as his great-grandfather. At an 
early age hlendoza, who had been destined for the church, 
was^'sent to Salamanca, where he studied with success, and 
also, some time between the years 1520 and 1525, produced 
his Lamrillo de Tormes, the work upon which his literary 
celebrity largely rests. Having persuaded his father to 
allow him to enter the army, he served "with tlie Spanish 
troops of Charles Y, in Italy, and also availed himself of 
opportunities as they arose to hear the lectures of famous 
professors at Bologna, Padua, and Home. In 1538 he "was 
taken into the diplomatic service of the emperor and sent a,3 
ambassador to Venice ; there he cultivated friendly relations 
with the Aidi, and energetically set about collecting a 
library, not only procuring copies of many old MSS. in 
the public library of the city, but also sending to Thessaly 
and Mount Athos" for new ones ; it was from his collection 
that the eomx>lete text of Josephiii^’ was first printed. For 
some time he held the post of military governor of Siena ; 
find, after having been present in an official capacity in 
Trent at the beginning of the oecumenical conrieil, he was in 
1517 sent as special plenipotentiary to Rome, where he 
continued to act for some years. In 1554, shortly before 
the abdication of Charles, he was recalled to Spain, and his 
official career came to an end. Ho wns never a favourite 
with Philip 11. ; and in consequence of a quarrel -with a 
courtier, in which he had lost his temper badly, he was 
tinaliy banished from court in 15G8. The remaining years 
of his life, which were spent at Granadii, he devoted partly 
to the study of Arabic, partly to poetical composition, and 
partly to the preparation of Lis history of the Moorish 
insurrection of 1568-70 (Guerra de Granada). He died 
at l^Cadrid (which he had obtained leave to visit on some 
business errand) in April 1575. 

Meridoza*.^ Lamrillo de Tormes^ thon,<y]i written duriiig his 
college days, was not publislit'd until 155;^, when it. was printed 
anonyinonslv at Antwer]>. Next year it was reprinted at Burgos, 
but ultimately it was t;ikon exeeptiun to by tlie Iiifpiisition, and the 
Bpaaxsh editions of and sui>.se(pieiu yeans are aeeoi*«iingIy con- 
siderably abridged. It is a eoni]itirativcly short fragJuent, written 
In vigorous and bright Castilian, and was the first exainpie in modern 
lituratiire of thti*‘novehi pican^sca-’ of which Lc Sage’s Gil lilts 
BOW ranks as the most peifet spe*diu(‘n. The continuations, first 
by an anonymous author (1555) and afterwards by II. de buna (1620), 
are of very inferior interest Of Memloza as a poet all that need 
be sidd here is tliat lie followed the modern Italian mntlels <|Bite as 
fur m was eomptitildo with a duo regard to his Oastiliiin individu- 
ality. His history, though of no great bulk, is, like his novel, a 
work of retnarkabfe literary exeeutifui. It: rehd.es indetMl only to a 
oompamtlvely brief episode in a chapter of events fox* whiell it k 
almost impossible to ckiin inueii general ottention, and it k often 
-neecllesaly erudite and sometimes pravokingb’* obscure. Hut as a 
whole itfe singularly welbiiiformed, dlgniOol, and pietnresque ; ** the 
style k bold and abrupt, hut true to the idiom of the language, and 
the mirr'Snt of thought is dce|> and strong, easily carrying thereadcr 
onward wijdi jfe flood. Nothing in the old chronklmg style of the 
earlkr pnod k to be compared to it, and little ni any 

S ribd'ia equal to it for maul hiess, vigour, imd tmtIP* (Ticktior). 

10 Aral edhioa of the &mrm de Gmmuia did not appear imtil 
1610,^ but was even' then iiicomjdete ; the first perfect edition was 
that of 1730. The work has frequently been reprinled sLucc, 

bfENDOZi, ISiw BE. See SantibIiANa. 

, MENELAUS, king of S|)arta, 'was the brother of 
AaAMHNON (f.t?.) and the IiusbaiKi of Hebena (qAK). He 
’ was one of, fee heroes of the Trojan horse, and recovered 
his wife at the sack of the city. On the voyage home- 
wards his fleet was scattered off Malm by a storm which 
drove liim to Crete ; after seven years* further wandering 
to Cyprus, Phmnick,; Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya," and, the ; 
‘ ^omutry of the EremM, he at last had an interview with i 
I ,md obtained a favourable wind which hfonght him * 

' day on "'wHeh ' Gimlos was ' hoMing the 

After a j 
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long and happy life in LacediBinori, 'l^fendaiis, as the son- 
in-law of Zeus, did not die but was translated to Elysium.' 

MENGS, Antox-y liAPiiiAKL (1728-1779), was the most 
celebrated representative of the eclectic school of painting 
in the 18th century, and played a great part in the early 
days of the classic revival He was born in 1 7 28 at Aussig, 
in Bohemia, but his father, a Danish paiutiu’, established 
himself 'finally at Dresden, wffience in 1741 he eonductecl Ms 
son to Rome. Meiigs early showed that active iriteiligenec 
and large capacity for laborious study wMeli secured him 
the extraordinary distinction -which he enjoyed through life. 
His appointment in 1749 as first painter to the elector of 
Saxony 'did not prevent his spending much time in Rome, 
where he had married in 1748, and abjured the Protestant 
faith, and -where he became in 1754 director of the VaMcaii 
school of painting, nor did this hinder him on t-^vo oecasiom: 
j from obeying the call of Charles III. of Sfxain to Madrid, 

' There Mengs produced some of his best work, and 
specially the ceiling of the banqueting hall, tlie subject of 
! which was the Triumph of Trajan and the Temple of Glory. 
After the completion of this work in 1777, Slengs again 
returned to Rome, and there he died, two years later, in 
poor circumstances, leaving twenty children, seven of wliom 
were pensioned by the king of Spain. Besides niimertuiS ' 
paintings in the Madrid gallery, the Ascension at Dresden, : 
Perseus and Andromeda at St Petersburg, and tlm ceiling 
of the Tilla Albani must be mentioned among his chief 
i works. In England, the duke of Xorthum'berlaiKl |>os- 
I sesses a Holy Family, and the colleges of All Souls mid 
i Magdalen, at Oxford, have altarqxieces l>y his liand. In 
i Ms writings, in Spanish, Italian, and Geimian, 3fengs has 
j put forth ids eclectic theory of art, wldcli treats of per- 
j fection as attainable by a welbschemed comlnnation id 
i diverse exceilences,— -Greek design, with ilitj expression 
! of Raphael, the cliiaroseimo of CcaTeggio, and I he colour 
] of Titian. Hk dose intimacy with Winkelmaim- \\’!io 
J constantly wrote at Ids dictation — has greatly ciihanceil 
. hk historical importance, for In formtii no scholars, atid 
i the critic must now emiciir in Gi'tethek judgment of Mengs 
I in Winkeimmm mid JukrhmuirH ; ho musl deplore 
I that so much learning should have been allied to a total 
I waiit of hutiative and utter poverty of invention, and 
j cmbocliod with a strained and artifieial nmnimrkim 

Opere di Aufmdn Liifuclh Farm.i, 1780 1 Mmi§s^ 

iihersetzi r. fl, F. Fnmife^ 1786; ZfAinchrift /Mr hilit,ndt - 
Kumt, 18S0; likuiciHa, Ehijla Hturito di Milan, 17S0; 

Nagkr’.s Kumiierl'xikoii. 

MENIIADKX, econniuically one cJ the most importaxit 
fishes of the I'nited States, known by a great number 
of local names, ^Dncmliadoii ” and “ mosslmnker ** being 
those most generally ip use. In systematic wx>rks it ap- 
pears under the names of CiupeM 7mnkidrii and Brermr- 
tilt fpximim. It is allied to the European species of sliad 
and pilchard, and, like the latter, approaches the coast in its 
wanderings in imioonse shoals, whlcliare found tiiroughoul 
the year in some part of the littoral waters between Maine 
and Florida, the northern shoals retiring into deefw mter 
or to more Koiitliern latitudes "^vith the approach of cold 
weather. The average size of the meidiadeu is about 1 2 
Inches. AJthoiigli it was long known as a pakiable table- 
fish, and largely umchI, when salted, for cxpiirfc to tin* Wc*si 
IikIIcs, and as bait for cod and luatjkerel, the mcnliiidei'i 
fishery has been developed to its present only 

within the last twenty years, A large fleet of steamers 
ami sailing vessels is engaged in it ; am! a great iiumber of 
large factories liave sf.»riing Into existence to extract the 
which Is used Cor tauiung and (nirrying. and for adiilteiut- 
iisgotlier more expensive oik, and to manufacture the refuse 
into a very valualio gnmno. In the yeiir 1877 

of oil and 55,444 tons of guano were prodiic^l 


An extensive business is also carried on in converting 
menliadeii of a suitable size into “American sardines,” 

A verv complete account of this tislicry is given by G. Brown 
Goode in' 'The Natural and Economic History of the American 
Menhaden,” Untied States Oommit^sioti of part 

T,, Washington, 1S79. 

MENINy a small Belgian town, iii the province of West 
Flanders; it is traversed by t-lie river Lys, \^Mch there 
forms tlio boundary between France and Belgium. The 
population in 1880 was 10,200. Commercially and 
industrially Menin ranks Iiigh for its size, possessing, as it 
does, important manufactures of linen, oil, soap, &c., as 
well as sugar reiiiieries, breweries, and tanneries, and a 
good corn" and cattle market. Tobacco is extensively 
grow in the neighbourhood, and forms one of the main 
items of lawful trade, a good deal of illicit traffic also being 
carried oxi across the French frontier. 

Meniu does not appear to h:\ve l-een in any way worthy of note 
dmtil the 14th century, Philip IL caused it to luffortkied in 157S. 
it %wis taken by Turenne In 1658. Vaiiban siibsetpiently sur- 
rounded it with Vlaboi ate works, and m.ade it one of the strongest 
citadels in France; hat all its foiiilieatiofis were razed in 1744. 
Itbdongrd to the Netherlands ir. 1S15, ainl becaino part of Belgiiiiu 
'■"in 183'0. ■■ 

MENINGITIS (from a membrane), a term in 

medicine applied to iiffiarnmation alfeeting the membranes 
of the brain (<‘e.rebral meningitis) or spinal cord {si>inal 
meningitis) or both. 

Of cerebral nifnlnffith there are ta\'o varieties : — (1) that 
due to the presence of tubercle in the membraiios of the 
brain, which gives ri>e to the disease known as tubercular 
meningitis, or acute hydrocephalus ; and (2) simj[de or 
acute meningitis, whicli may arise from various causes. 
Axnong the more common are injuries of the head, exten- 
sion of disease from contiguiuis |>arts, siidi, as erysipelas of 
the scalp or caries of tlie bones of the ear, exposure io 
cold or to extreme heat, tiie presence of tumours in the 
substance of the brain. It may likewise 0 (‘mir in tim 
course of fevers, rheumatism, and iniiammatory atfeetions, 
and also as a result of mental overwork, sleeplessness, ajid 
ukohollc excess. Tliis latter \aritt.y of iiieningliis is Je.-s 
common than the former, Init it is on the whole more 
amenable to treatment. The symptoms jmsent such a 
general resemblance to tliose already dt‘scribed in tul Ki-milar 
meningitis that it is inijiecessary to rtdbr to tiiem in detail 
(see IIydiiocephalfs), and the treatment is essentially the 
same for both. 

Spinal menimpiL% or inflammatioTi of the meml>nines 
iiivcBting the spinal cord, generally restilts from causes of 
a similar kind to those producing cerebral meningitis,— 
injuries, exposure to cold or suditeii €ihang€*.s of tempera* 
ture^ diseases affecting adjacent parts such as the vertebral 
column or the spina! coixl itnelf, or extension downwards 
of infiammation of the membranes of the brain. It is sak! 
to be most common in males. Ah iti the case of the brain, 
the membranas become extremely congested ; exudatitui of 
lymph and effusion of serum follow ; and the spinal cord 
and roots of' the nerves become more or less involved in 
the morbid process. 

The chief symptoms are fever, widh severe pain in the 
back or loins shooting dowinvards into ilio limbs (wblcli 
are the seat of frequent invohintary startings), 

accompanied with a feeling of tightness round the body. 
The local symptoms bear reference to the portion of the 
cord the membranes of •whi<ffi are Involved Thus when 
the iniaiiimation is located in the cervical portion the 
muscles of the arms and chest are spasmodically e«mtra<d'ed, 
and there may be diifculty of sw’’alh)wing or brmtliiiig, or 
embarrassed hearths action, while wlien the disease Is seated 
in the lower portion, the lower limbs and the bladder and 
rectum are the parts affected in this wav. At first thera 


m excited sensibility (hyperoestliesia) iu tiic parts of the 
surface of the body in relation with the portion of cord 
affected. Ah the disease advances these symptoms give 
place to those of partial loss of power in the affected 
muscles, and also partial aiucstliesirn Tliese ^'ario^ls 
phenomena may entirely pass away, and the patient afk^r 
some weeks or months recover ; or, on the other hand, they 
may increase, and end in permanent paralysis. 

The treatment is directed to allaying tlie pain and 
iutlammatory action by (»] nates. Ergot of ry(3 is strongly 
recommended by soany physicians. The ]^atient should 
have perfect rest in the rccnm]>ent, or better still in the 
prone, position. Cold applications to the spine may be of 
use, while seru})nloiis attention to the functions of the 
bladder and bowels, and to tiie condition of tlie skin with 
the view of preventing btd-soiV'?, is all-important. 

Epidemic Cerebethspimd MeiUtejifis\~-X\i\^ nanui, ns \\>11 as 
eerciro>iSpmalf:ret\ is applied to a discasy defined In tbe Acht.aseia.- 
t lire of Eisea firs ii& a malignant e|ddeinic fever, attended by painful 
contractions of tlie nniseles of tlie nci’l; and relricdinn of the lasuL 
Til certain epkientics it k fiv((neutly aceiunpauu d by u profme pur- 
puric eruption, and (.leeasioiiaily by Hieoinlury elfusious into cerlain 
Joints. Lesions of the brain ainl spinal cord arc fiAoit! on ili.-st-rtion/’ 
Tinsdisea.se a])peiu's to have been flrsi distiiictly naa^gnized in the 
year 18^7, when it prevailed as an epidentic in the s<adli-w'esi' of 
France, cliielly among troops in garrisnu. For severa] years .siibse- 
(|ucnt!y it exisknl In %’arlous other loe, dities in Fniiice, and mostly 
among soldiers. At Uh' same time iu otln r eouiitncs in westeni 
and ccniral Europe the disea^c was observed in epub nde oulhreuks, 
both among civil and militaiy popnlalhuis. In ‘i8k.» ii first .showed 
itstdfin livhiud, ehielly among die inmates of wurkhou-tv in Eelfasi 
and .Dublin, Numeruus outbreaks oei nrred also about the same 
jMU'iod iu many pans of the Cbiitcd 8t;iltV. In mno. iveeiit times 
the Ciisnwe has repiaitedly appeared both in Enridv and imerfeajfc 
but ii has .sehlum prevailed cxiensively In any one Imid of c.'iinlry, 
ilic outbreak.suirct^tiisg for (lie nu>;-t part liusiled cuiiunTuntic>, such 
as mirrisoiis or eam]«, sebrnd.--, workiHujscs, ami piEtiUs. 

LiUle is known reganling the, i-ausaiion of this 'disease. AO ages 
sceiu liable tu suiier. and, as regards inahs an alb.v'hai more 
commonly than females. Dciuipaiion and cmndiHoii of Hfu apjaair 
to exereib’ no influeiiee. it lias been observtsl to occur lUOHt 
frcapumtly in cold sea.sons. ^ Tiupf|ue^thm of the eoulagiMUsitess 
of eerebro-spinal fever remains sGIi uusettleil, but the weight of 
a nthoriiy appears to l»c in favotir td' the tlinory of the ecuniiimiira- 
bility of the disease. U. i*{unu.4., however, bi! rcgardi d as rmitaglmw 
in the same, degree as seejic other spceifk b vers, fcaieli ;iH ty plats fever, 
small-pox, or .scarkitina. 

The following are the more prominent symptoims. After u few 
days of general discomibrt the ailack isune.s an shurjdy with rigors^ 
intei se headache, gidiliness, and vomiting. Neuralgic pains hi 
the abdomen, ami pain with spasmodic eontraelioiis in the. ini'i.selc$ 
of ilm extuanit ii's, ot*ear at un early staget The headache eontimn‘s 
wdlb great severity, and rest less! i ess tiud dclhium supervene, sworn- 
pained with pfuiods of somnohmee. The palms and spasms rapitlly 
iiiereasc, the muscles of the iieek, spijm, ami limbs being spceiailj* 
alfecded. The iHithmt’s luaul is drawti luackwardsaiid rigidly fixeti, 
ilh* spine arched, and the arms and li*g.s powerfully llexiirl, the 
whole condition hearing a eonsidiamblc imnublam.'*' to ieianus. 
For a time there isgri-ally Inereascd Hcnwhllity of tlm skin, pain 
being excited by the coiiliict There Is more or Icsh fma r 

I'tivsciit About the fourth day of the diaease an ernpiien on the 
jikbi both of the face and bo»1y frequently appears, in the form 
cither of purpuric sKpols dt small clear veiklcs. _ Death may take 
place in from a few hours in eight or ten <hiyB. Bhould Ihe patient 
survive the imiimdiatc shock of the attack, serious eomplicatlmm 
are apt, to appear iu the form of dcHtructha/ Inllujnmution of the 
eyes or ears, irdlauimatioh with eHuHimii into certain j* tints, awl 
paraiysis of liinlw ; or, again, recovery nmy take plime after a pi'o- 
longed caiivalcsecime. The mortality appears to vary in dillererd 
cpiileirihis, In some being as high as per cent, in others only 
aliout 20 per cent Gcoiiun hums of the disease arc of tmdignaiit 
character from the first, ami vi-r)' rapidly hdal. 

Tim dmiigps fouml afu»r tlt^alh' in eerelun-qtifml fever arc iriteiisi 
intkimnatioh of tlm membrane of the brain and spinal cord | with 
eifusion of senwi or pus ln\n the ventricular ami wraelumld Kpac«, 

The treatment, is similar to that of otimr febrile coiiditicms, hut 
for the .speclnl syniptoms of pain, .'qa«sm, Ac,, opimii seems to 
been found of cmimml service, whihf fpiiniiH! mul ergot of .iy« ire 
also recoiiunouded. 

AIENNOXITIW is a imutc Imrm eertaiu Cliiiitiaii 
oqmisiuiiiticeH in Eunqm ;nnl Aiiicrion, dmioling tbc'ir 
adlimme to u type of doctrine ut wlikdi .Monmt 



(y) a a and a its inclination to the diago^ml me givm> 

Since 

-~^=taua, tan a , 


hnv^^; are conmieiisurabie ; for, if J inch be takeuas^ unit of 
length, the former contains the unit nine times and the *“ 
hitter seven times. If no common 'measure 'can be found, 
the two magnitudes are said to he ^^incommensurable.” 

For instance, 1 and ^^2 have no common measure: for . 

\/2-d4142 . . . an interminable decimal, and hence no' 
unit, however small, can be found wdiich will be contained 
in each an exact number of times. If, however, %ve take 
\/2 ■-'= I;4, the cirror will be less than -j\y ; if -v^2~l'414, th< 
the error will be less than i o'o-g, ifcc. Hence, by taking a he. 
suffiuient number of figures, we can find a fraction which 
will differ from \/2 !>y less than any assignable quantity, 
and therefore ^ve can always find t^vo commensurable 
magnitudes that will represent two incoimnensiirable ones tin 
to any degree of accuracy wc please. In what follows we or 
need therefore only consider commensurable lines. 

§ ?>. /hwt of a Rectangle. — Let the side AB (fig. 1) com \ 
tain a. units and the side BC b units of length. If wc 
divide AB into a equal parts, ^ . -g 

each equal to the unit of length, — 

and simiiaiiy BC into b equal 

parts, and if through the points 
of division we draw lines 

parallel to the sides of the 

rectangle, these lines will di« 

vide tlie rectangle into a series 

of rectangles, each of 'which is — — 

the unit of area, since each is pi,., ]| ^ 

a square whose sides are of 

unit length. As we have a rows of these rectangles, and 
h in’ each row, the whole niiinber of rectangles will be ab, 

Theref<ue C. Triangles Generally, 

!U*cu, oi‘ units of area §7. In every triangle there are six elements to be considered, 

namely, the three sides and the 
three angles. If any three of A 

these six be given, provided one 
is ii length, the: triangle is corn- / 

pletely determined, and hence / 
its area can be found. / 

§ 6. Length of r€r2}e7idimlaTs / 
of a Triangle. — In the triangle / 

;ABC.„(fig. 3) let 

AD the perpendicular ‘ n- « 

from A on BD-.v, 

and CD—?/. 

Since 3B)A and ODA are right angles, we have 
= a’“ + /i- , and /A = y~ -i- l\r , 

and therefore 

■ p ^ 2/^5 ^ id {y + x){y - p?) = aiy - %) ; 

- C“ 

whence: 


.B. Itight-migUd Triangles. 

§ 6. The diagonal of every rectangle di\ddes it into two equiva- 
lent right-angled triangles (End. i, 34), and hence the area of the 
right-angled tritingle AllC (hg. 2) is equal to half the area of the 
corresponding rectangle A BCD. 


PAHT I.— PLAXE FIGURES. 

8k<;‘tiox L — Plane FioruEs con'I'aintsd by Straight Lines. 
A. Thc'dledaiiglt. 

§4. Let A BOD (fig. 2) ]>e a rectangle, and let AB==CI)=<v, 
BO — DA— AC=^c, and the angle a ‘ B 

BAC — a ; it is required to find its area. »*-.-« i.......*.., ........... ...in. 

Since a rectangle is completely do- 
temnned wdien two iridependeut data, 
one of which at least is a length, ai<! 
given connecting its parts, w-e can de- 
termine its area in the following cases, 

(a) When its length a and its breadth . 4 

b are given. — It has already been proved ^ ^ 

(i 8) that ■ P'S- 2. 

area of ABOD ; 

or the area of a rectangle is equal to its length multiplied by its 
breadth. 

. MmnvpU . — Let a— 12 feet 6 inches and b — 9 inche-s, then 
area of ABCD«=12*5 x '76-9*375 square feet 
If we make use of logarithms in the above calculation we have 

log area = Idga + log^ . 
log<x-iogi2'5 .=-1 '0969100 
log b » log *76 - 1 '8750613 

therefore log area — *9719713; 

h en ce areit— 9 *375 . 

(0) When a ‘side a ami the diagonal c are given. 

f, 47 w'e have 

or 5== vV^-~<t2, 

therefore area of ABCD - ah ^ a\^d - ; 

or log area = log a-i-^ log (c 4- a) -t | log (c - a) . 

Exmniole .‘ — Let « — 238 and r.‘~4f)6, then 

logu.- Iog238-2‘3765770 
4 log(c +A) - 4 log694 -1 '4206797 
|log(c--a)--ldog218-l‘l_69^282^. . ' 

fchewfore ‘ log area « 4 '9664849 ; . 

awn *925731... ' 


But and, by solving these equations, lye obtain 

5“ 4- ar - d 


hence h - — V(« + b -f c){b 4- c ~ a){c 4- - h)(a 4 - b 

Xowlet a4-54-c=^2.s*, then h~\~€-a^2{s-- a) ^ 

■By Euclid and 2 (a’ - c) . ■ .> 

Therefore, on substituting and reducing, we qbtdn 

2 ^ ' , 

h *— - co){s - b){s - e) . 

Similarly the perpendiculars froiu B aiid 0 on the op}>osite sides 
are respectively .,^| 

n 2 , 

-g \^s{8 - a){s - b){8 - c ) , and ' -- h){$ -c). 

§ 9. We now proceed to investigate fonnulic for the area of ^ 
, . . . triangle in the fallowing important cases. 

(a) When the base a and the aUitude h are given, — Since ju 


M E N S U E A T ION 
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triangle is* cfjfiiel to Imlf a rectangle oE tbe same Base -and altitude, 
Hve liuve at once 

area ABC 

M<avMfle * — Let a — 4u ebains and A --14 ‘02 cliaiiis, tlien 
^rea** 4 x 40 x 14 '52 290 *4 square -chams. 

O) Whm two sides a and c and the ineluded mgtcBaregivm*--^ 

■From fig. $ --f 
lie lice 

OX' }og2a:‘oa--= logn. 4' logc-f Lsin B — 10. 

£m.mple.—Ut a^-iO , c-30, ami then 


■-■sin B , and ilicreforr A — csin B ; 

area — .tocsin B ; 

2 area ■-= logn. -i- logc + Lsin B «■ 
-30°, 


area — yu sin B = J x 40 x 30 x J- = 300. 

( 7 ) IPlien the three sides a, b, c arc From § 8 


h - \/l{s ~ ft){s - b){s - c) , 


and tUereforu 


area ■- ^ -ha x ~ V^s(s - a){s ~b){s- c) = ^/s{s - a){s - b){s <■ 

or log area == J •[ log s + log (s - a) 4 - log {s -b) + log (s - c) } . 

Since 2s -f 5 + c , we have 

area of triangle — | -f 7»-c" + - {a^ + ¥ + e ^) . 

Emnvplel.—lii^t , ^ = 14, andc=*15, then 
*«-i(13 + U + 15) = 21, &*-a-21-13-8, 
^-.^=21-14 = 7, and if - c =21 - 15 — 6 ; 

therefore area = V 2 I x 8 x 7 x 6 = 84 . 

Eimriipile2 , — Let a— 255, 5 — 238, and c— 221, then 
logs' -log 357- 2*5526682 
log(s - a) - loga 02 - 2 '0086002 
log(5--5)-logn9- 2*0755470 
log( 5 »c)-logl 3 C- 2-1335389 

therefore log area- 

hence 


•c); 


data, one of which at least 
is a length, are necessary and 
sufficient - to detemine it 
eoinpletely. , 

In the parallelogram A BCD 
(fig. 4) let BC-DA-a, 
AB-CD- 5 , AC=c, AE-A, 
the angle ABO —a and 
'AOD-^to'^"'"" 


A 


D 


B 


Fig. 4. 


Since the diagonal AC divides the parallelogram into two equi- 
valent triangles, we ohtaiu 

(a) area of A BCD — 2 area of triangle ABC 

‘ =*2x-J ax A (§ 9, a)— aA ; 

(^) area of ABCD — 2 a|*ea ABC — 2 x ^a5sina (§ 9 , ^)*=a5sina; 
log area - log‘c^ 4- log5 + L sin a - 10 ; 

( 7 ) area of ABCD - 2 area ABC - 2 ( ABO 4 - CBO) 
■==2{4BO.AOsinAOB + JBO.COsiiiCOB} = 2 { JBO.ACain, 8 } 

— JBD. AC sin 3 — JerZsin ; 8 , 
Iog 2 area=logc 4 -logd-f Lsin/S- 10. . , 


§11, If the parallelogram be equimigttlar (a rcetangleh 
and area If it be eqtiikdnml (a rhomlms), |8«*90\ and 

area —Jed. If it be both eqtiiamjular mtH eqitiMeral (a square), 
and 3— Ch/, and area as before {§ 5, jS). 

K. Ikapcziims, 

§ 12. To determine a trapcziiioj (‘omplcdcly four data are neces* 
saiy and sufiicient. 

In the trapezium ABCD (fig. 5) let BC « a, Cl) - b, DA « c, IB » 

A ” D . 



and AE perpendicular to BO — 5, and draw AF parallel to CD, 
then 

(a) area ABCD —area ABC -i- area ADC 

—-•|a7i4--toA 

or the area is equal to half the sum of the paralhd sides multipl ied 
by the perpendhmiar between them. 

Again, area of ABF — JBF x AE (§ 9, a) — i-(a - e)h 
also area of ABF -== V s{s - AB)(-9 - BF )(s - FA) , 

where 2s == A B 4 - BF 4- F A ; 

hence A - s(s - ABX&' - BF )(.9 ~ FA), tlierefore 


(3) 


a - 6 * 
area of ABCD= 


,Ua+c)ft=|4^V.s(s- 


AB)(s-B1’)(5-I'A) 


-JCS-rZOSSiS)--! ■3851771; 

area — 24276. 

(S) IFAc?i ang tiao angles B and C and the adjacent side a are 
given. — Since 

c _sinCl asinC 
a ’"sin A ^ " siiiA~ ^ 

and therefore (])y 

arca=. J«csiuB=!^!S5®^ , where A=180'- (B + C), 


-.a + c /- — 


since 


a 4- 5 4 - c 4* ) (a 4* 5 - c - d)(<^ 4- 5 - c 4* - 5 - 0 + c^) 

AB-d, BF-a-^c, ami FA-CD-5. 

Thus we can find the area of a trapezium in' terms of its sides. 

§ 13. If c-0, ABCD becomes a triangle, and its area 

Again, if c=a. 


a 4- h + d){a 4* 5 ” d){a + h 4'.rfl(ir£ - b + d ) . 
then also 5 — d, and ABCD becomes a parallelo- 


2 sin. 'I' 

or log2 area — 2 ioga -b L si!i B -i- L sin C 4 - L cosee A ~ 30 . 

Since all the angles of a triangle are given when any two are 
given, wc can find the area of a triangle when any two angles and 
any one side are given. Thus, when A, B, and c ai’e given, we know 
C also, and the problem reduces to a case of the preceding. 

(c) Whe7i the three 'msdia^is a, i 8 , 7 are gwe7i . — If a, h, c be the 
three sides of a triangle, and a, j 8 , 7 the three medians, i.e.^ the 
lines drawn from the angles to the middle j)oints of the opp)osite 
sides, then by well-known geometrical p>ropositions we have 
4 4- 0^ 4- 7 “) — 3 (a- 4- ¥ 4- C“) , 

1 4- 0"y" 4- 7 ”a^) == 9(a‘'^/r 4- ¥(P 4- c^a“) , 
and 16(a'*4-j8‘* + 7 ^)- 9 (a‘^ 4 ' 5 ^ + c^). 

’^osr (§ 9, 7 ) 

ai*ea of triangle — :b\/2(a-5‘-^ 4- 5-c- 4 - c-^a^) 4 - , 

therefore - J V 2(a-^'^ 4 - ^8 V + r «“) ~ (a‘^ + ^^” 7 ^ . ■ 

D. Pa7*aUelogra}Rs. 

§ 10 , The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram being 
equalr three independent 



gram, and its area takes the indeterminate form---, as it should do, 
since four sides do not completely deterniinc a parallelogram. 

F. Quadrilatcrah GeiimUy. 

§ 14. A quadrilateral is completely determined when fiye inde- 
pendent data a]'e given. "We consider the following ca.ses. 

(a) When any diagonal and the pei'pendiculars tm it frmn 
opposite vertices a7^e given. 

The quadrilateral ABCD ffig. 6 ) —ABB 4- BCD 

-iBD.AE4-4BD.CF 

-|BD(AE 4 -CF}; 

or the area is equal to half the product of the diagonal and the 
sum of the perpendiculars. 

If the diagonal BD fall B' 
without the figure, as in the 
concave quadrilateral ABCD 
(fig. 7 ), then it is clear thrafc , 

area ABCD - pD( AE - OF). 

(0) W/ie7i the diagonals and 
thevi* included angle are 
givesi . — In the quadrilateral 
ABCD (fig. 8 , p, 16) let BD-A, AC= 

ABCD-ABD4-BGD , 

— JBD.ABsma4- JBD.CEsina { 

— P(AE 4- OE) sin a 
— l/i^sina; 

or the area is equal to the product of the diagonals and the sine ol, 
their contained angle. 

The same result holds 
when one of the dia- 
gonals falls without the 
quadrilateral, as in fig. 

7 , as the reader can easily 
verify. 

( 7 ) When the four 
sides mid the a7igle be- 
tween the diagonals p' 

‘ven . — If a, b, e, d be y 

the sides and a the angle ig* - 

between the diagonals it can easily be shown that 

area of quadrilateral — |(a" a . 


Fig. 6 . 

and angle BEA— a, then 


10 . 7 ) 




( 0 ) III terms The triangle ACB 

- |AC . OBsin ACB-i-K-sin' 


(a) the four are given and the opposite angki 

sufTplerdcntarij , — In tig. S let AB— cr- BC=^&, OD<^c, DI. 
AC —A, angle ABC — etj angle A '' 

CDA-^, and let a + 

tlien .// X 

areaofABOD — ABC-f ADC ^ f 

^ -y-s — ^ 

sin^ — . sill ( 180 ® -a) — sin a 5 j 

tlitirefore 

area of ABCD = + eH) sin a . C 

This gives us the area of the S. 

e[uadrilateral in terms of the four sides and one angle. 

Again we have 

- 2a^'cos a =- 7i“ = a- 4- tf- - 2ccl cos jS == c® + clr -h 2edcos a 


and therefore area of polygon =-|n.R“sin 
( 7 ) In terms o/a. — The triuTigle ACB 
= 4AB . CD= X X 4a cot- 


and therefore area of polygon x 


or log 4 area = log 11 + L cot — + 2 log<» -* 1 0 . 

n 

From a and 0 it follows that the areas of the insurihed and circiiiii- 
scribed regular polygons of n sides of a circle of radius r arc 

t « . 360"* , 180'^ .. T 

and ??7-tan respectively. 

n n 

§ 19. In the formula (§ IS, 7 ) for the area of a polygon, the 

factor -~coti?5~ has a definite value for every value of andiiehce, 
4 n 

if %ye find its value once for all for a large number of value.s of n, 
and tabulate the results, we can find the area of a regular polygon 
of n sides by multiplying the square of its side by the appro^diate 
tabular value. 

Again, if « — 1 wc have 

,.„U’ot™ iind E=4«..seo^; 

and thus we obtain in a similar manner the radius of the inscribed 
and circumscribed circles by multiplying the side by the appro- 
1 TRi)^ 

priate tabular value of -lcot_ and -^^cosee ---^-- respectively. 

§ 20. The following table contains the values of ~cot^^ and 


therefore cosos=^ —*^ 7 — , — and hence 

2(ad + cd) 

n . (a-hh’i-c-dKa + h'-c-hd) 

1 +OOS«^— — . . ..... - , and 

(c "h d ~r a - h) (e ■j-d'-a -hd) 

_ . 

From this we obtain 

sin-a - (1 4- cos a)(l - cos a) 

(h + c + d a){c 'T d -ha' — b){il + r/- + 5 ~ c d) 

Kow let u-f + 

then + cvi)sina=== V(s ~ d){s - h){s - c){s - U) ; 

tlierefore area of ABC1> = \^{s - c^(s ~ h)is - c){s ~ d) , 

or log area I {log (5 - a) 'rlog(.9 - h) 4- log(5 ~ c) T-log(s - d)} , 

If d^O, th e q uadrilateral becomes a triangle, and its area is 
\/ {s - a)\s - h){s - c)s as before. In extracting the square root of 
sin a we take the positive sign, since the angle a is less than two 
right angles. 

< b Ilcgutar Polygons. 

§ 15. Since a regular polygon is both equilateral and equiangular, 
a circle can be inscribed within it and also described about it, and 
thus the n straight lines drawn 
from the common centre of the 

two circles to the n vertices of the / \ 

polygon divide it into n triangles / \ 

equal in every respetd. Therefore If \ \ 

the area of the polygon is equal to I f (j \ \ 

times the area of any one of these I I } 1 

triangles. ' \ \ / / 

§ 16, Iladivs of Inscrilcd and \ \/^ / 

Oireitinserihed Circles . — Let AB (fig. \ / 

9)==rt ho a side of a regular polygon 

of % sides ; let C be the centre of ^ P ^y 

the inscribed and circumscribed — i-— 

circles, CD — r the radius of the y 

former, and CE = B the radius of tlie 

latter. The angle ACB is evidently equal to the 7 ith part of four 
right angles, that is 

AOB = , and ACD = JACB.. . 


cos a 


their logarithms, and the values of .\cot 
values of n from 5 to 12 . 


cosec 


cosec 


3 I 0-43y0127 i Tmmooo 0-28867 -57735 

4 I 1-0000000 0-0000000 0-50000 -70710 

5 ' 1-7201774 I 0-2350400 C-GS819 -85065 

a ; 2-59S0702 0-4146519 0-80602 1*0000 

7 i 3-6'330124 0-.0r,03745 1'0383 1-1523 

S j 4-82S4271 0-63S050S 1*2071 1*8065 

1) 6-1818242 0-7911166 1-3787 1*4619 

10 ' 7-6942088 0-8S61640 1-53SS 1-6180 

11 I 9-365G407 ! 0-9715375 1-7028 17747 

12 ■' 11-1961524 j 1-0490688 1-8660 1 9318 

Let A denote the area of a polygon of n sides and A' the cor- 
I'esponding tabular value of cot , then 
A = ePA'i 

or log A - 2 log a 4- log A'. 

H . — Length of the Radius of the Iimrihed, Escribed, and 
Girmmsm'ibed Circles of a Triangle. 

§ 21. (a) Radius of 

Inscribed Circk . — LetO ' > 

(fig. 10) be the centre of 

the circle in.scribed in y/X 

the triangle ABC and \ 

touching the sides in D, *7^ 1 

E, and F. Join OA, y^f \ / M 

OB, and OC. The 
angles at D, E, F are 

right angles (End. iii. X. / I 

IS). Let CA V 

AB«c,- and OD 

-OE-OF-n ■ aT ^ 

Isow ABO- BOO .. / 

+ GOA + AOB , / 

- \ar + pr 4- icr = + S 4- c)r - rs ; X 

whence .. are a of A BC a){p - V){s ' 

s 

(j8) Radius of Escribed Circles . — Let OD==0E==OF===r«, then 
ABC-ACO-i-ABO-BOC 

= IbTa + \<ira ~ J ara - ^C)-^c-a)ra - ra{s -a), 

, area of ABC V s{s - a)(s '-bXs- c) /s{s - b){s - e) 

' s-a s-a \ 

Similarly ' 

n= . and • 


ODtan aVCD — rtair 


ACsin ACD — Rshi 


therefore 


cosec- 


§ 17. Perimeter of Polygon . — The perimeter of the polygon of 

1 so" 1 80" 

■n sides is na, i.e., 2 ?irtan ^ - , or 2 ?iBsin— - . 


From this it follows that the perimeters of the inscribed and cireum' 
scribed regular polygons of n sides of a circle of radius r are 

' 2nrsin-^- and 2 ?er tan?— respectively. 

§18. Area of Polygon.^ 

(a) By terms of V . — The area of polygon (, 

; , , !f'; =iKAOB-?!AI).CD=»xr2taii!!S!.;’', A- 



(y) Radius of Oiimmscnhcd Oirelc*-—h\it AD (fig. r2)»jP the 
pcTpendiciilar from A oii the .side BC, fludAE=*2Il the diameter 


Xuinlx^r. 1 Logarithm. 


^unib-r. 

O-99r209T 


0'4a7149a 

i/efn»2o;ts 

T*594059i^ 

T*4l7f?68« 

<)*fJ220^H0 


{■>-283iS6y 

i2emmG 

l‘S7OT0m 
1*0473078 
O-785S0S2 
0*523 5«JSS 
0*3028001 
0*201700 3 
4*:iSS?002 


1 *40450331 ! 0*30571fi« 


0*ri041S|lf> I 1*7514251 


o*3is3or»o ! r^imm 


where r is the radias of the cii'cle. 

If we take we find, by means of these formulae, and. by 
assuming the value of s when 7i = 6, that the perimeter of inscribed 
|K)Iygon of 96 sides=3*140 .... , and the perimeter of eircum- 
scribed polygon of 96 sides ='3*142. ... 

From this we learn that the circumference of the circle, in this 
ease TT, is greater than 3*140 . . . . and less than 3*142. . * . , . 
and therefore as far as the second place of decimals ' 

fl*-3*14. 

By taking greater and gi'eater values of n we obtain closer and 
closer api'.roximations to tt. 

^ The preceding method for approximating to the value of t is the 
simplest afforded by elementary geometry, and is also the oldest ; 
but better and more rapid methods are furnished by the higher 
mathematics. The calculation of t has been carried to 707 places 
of decimals, the following being the first 20 figures in the result : — 

3-14159265358979323846'. 

For all practical purposes it is sufficient to take 

T = 3-14159or-|^ . 

, lot> 

• § 24. The following table contains the functions of tt that are of ' 
most fref|uent occurrence in mensuration : — 


radians in the same, then, since 


v-*. --ISO’ ^ 

§ 29. The following table contains the values of & for valnes of 
a? up to 180^ and also for minutes and second.s. 


Kadiau. | 2 Kadiaii, 


Eadian. 


1 *0174533*61 l*0({4f?508 123 2*111S4S4 3 002000 

2 *0349066 62 1*082104-1 12*2 2*1293017 2 00581.8 

3 *0523599 63 1*0995574 ! 123 2*1467550 3 008727 

4 *0698132 64 1*1170107 * 324 2*3642083 4 011636 

5 *0872665 65 1*1344640 j 125 2*3816636 J 5 014544 

6 *1047198 66 1*1519173 | 126 2*299]149 ^ 6 037458 

' 7 *1221730 67 1*1093706 : 127 2 •2165682 7 020362 

8 *1396203 68 1*3868239 ^ 12S 2*2340214 8 028271 

9 *2570796 69’ 1*204*2772 I 129 2*2514747 : 9 026180 

10 *1745329 70 1*2217305 ; 130 2*2689280 ; 10 029089 

20 *3490659 80 1*3962634 140 2*4434610 ' 20 058378 

30 *5235988 90 1*5707963 150 2*6179939 0 SO 087266 

40 *6981317 100 1*7453293 I 160 2*7025*268 i 40 1163M' 

50 *8726646 110 3 *9198622 ' 170 2*9670597 [ 50 14® ‘ 

60 1*0471976 120 2*0943951 ! ISO 3*3415927 m 60 1^4533 


3*1283792' 0’05245'5'l ' 


0*28*20948 1*4503951 


] '2407030 fftio.'i.-ori 


: 0*6203505 j 1*7.926373 
: 3*3447290 ! (>'05870:]0 


Fig. Ih Fig. 12. 

-f)f the circle, then (End. vi. C) we have 
2Exji;=«^xc, 
therefore 2R x ap = abc . 

N'ow ap^ '-lA, where A denotes the area of ABC ; 

teice 

4A 4\/.9(.s* - a){s ~ h){s - c) 

Mmmph . — Let « = 13, ?;==14, and(?~=15 ; then t will be found 
to be 4, ra 10{^, vv, 12, r,. 14, and R 

8I2CTIOX II.—- PlAN 34 FlGrRES CONTAINED BY CuilVED LiN'ES. 

A. The Circle. 

§22. Gl'r'cu'tnfereiKc of a Circle . — If we inscribe in any circle a 
regular polygon of n sides, and also circumscribe a regular polygon 
of the same number of .sides, it is clear that the perimeter of the 
circle is intermediate between the perimeters of the inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons, and that the difference between the peri- 
meters of the inscribed and circumsciibed polygons can be made as 
small as we please by sufficiently increasing n. A similar state- 
ment holds with reference to the areas of the circle and the in- 
scribed and circumscribed polygons. With the above assumptions 
it is easily proved that the circumference of a circle bears a constant 
’atio to its diameter. Hence we have 

Circumference = C ™ constant x radius = constant x r. 

.. t is usual to denote this constant by 27r, and therefore 

C = 2?rr = 7rdf, where a. is the diameter of the circle. 

§ 23. Nimerical Valite of tt.— -T he con.stant -jt being, as can be 
easily proved, an intenniiiable <Ieeimal, we can only approximate 
to its value, but this we can do to any degree of accuracy we please. 

If s and cr denote respectively a side of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons of n sides, and d and f a side of the inscribed 
and circum.scrib8d polygons of 2;?, sides, it can easily be shown that 


§ 25. Units of Angular MaLmrcment.—ln measuring lines %ve 
select some line of constant length as tlie staiidavd or unit ; .simi- 
lar) in measuring angles we require to take some angle of constant: 
magnitude as unit angle. The right 
angle is by its nature the simplest unit - n 

angle, but, for convenience, w*(' take the 

part of a right angle for unit, and yT / 

call it a degree, which is sulidivided / // \ 

into sixty equal parts called minute.s, / j/ \ 

and these again into sixty equal parts I e- — 

i called seconds. For theoretical purposes I I. 

I we define the unit angle to be the argle \ J 

1 suUended at the centre of a circle hj an \ / 

' are equal to the radius. This angle we 
call a “radian.*' In many treatises the 
radian measure of an angle is called 
the circular measure. o* * • 

§ 26. The radian is a constant angle. — Let OA (fig. 13) — arc AB 
— r, then AOB — radian, and let AOD— 90“; then 
arc AD = i x 27rr=^ ; 

and, since angles at the centre of a circle are proportional to the 
arcs on which they stand {End. vi. 33), 

number of d e grees in radian AOB _ AB . 

number of degrees in AOD ‘ AD i^rr v ’ 
therefore number of degrees in radian 

90" X — - .57"* 2957795 - constant 

§ 27. Nimiber of Rrulians in any Angle. — Let AOC (fig. 13) be 
any angle, AOB the radian, and AC— s ; then 

number of radians in A00 _ s . 
one radian AB r ^ 

therefore Jiumber of radians in AOC=-^ . 

r 

If AOC = 90®, then and number of radians = It ; there are 

thus TT radians in two and 2 t in four right angles. 

Whenr=l we have number of radians =5, and lienee in some 
treatises for the number of radians in an angle we find the length 
of the arc given. 

§ 28. To transfer from degrees to radians and conmrsehj. — Let a* 
denote the number of degrees in an angle, and 0 the number of 



As an example of the nse of this table proceed to find the 
value of ^ when je’» 68 “ 45' 17" *8. 

“Wheuaj-68" <?-l‘1868239, 

a?- 40' -0116355, . , 

5' -0014544, 

aT.==10" '0000485, 

7 " '0000339, 

and when a? — 0 " *8 0^ '0000039 , 
therefore when a? « 68 ® 45' 17" '8 6 == 1 *2000001 . 


tude of any one of the 9i eq^ual triangles of which this polygon is 
made up. 

17ow in the limit, when n is indefinitely increased, P becomes 
the arc AB =«.<?, a result which we symbolize thus — 

Xj P — arcAB«=.9, 

^ns=x} 

Similarly F P — radius «= r , 

Again, the area of the sector is equal to the area of the polygon 
when the broken line AB becomes the arc AB, that is, 

sector «L pxTj P. 

§ 34. Let S denote the area of a sector of a circle, then, by means 
of the above result and § 27, we have 

I w S = i9r, 

(^) , 

§ 35. We proceed to find the area of a sector of a circle in thefol* 
lowing additional cases : — 

(a) When the chord of the sector mid the radius of the circle 
given. ---Iw fig. 14 let All =26*, and let AC=r, then we have ' 

. ACB AD c 
““ "2 A 0 "" 1 * * 

w-hence ACB and therefore 0 is known, and S can be found by § 84. 

ACB has two values, the smaller one giving the area of the minor,, 
and the larger that of the major conjugate sector. 

(/8) When the clm'd and height of the chord arc given. — Let, 
DE (fig. 14) and AB = 2c, then 

^ AC-=r-==AD--b DC^=c^-f whence 

and therefore by previous case the area can be found. 

( 7 ) When the chord a..nd angle suhtencled at the centre are given.. 
— Let AB (fig. 14) =26* and A(JB = <9, then 

c . ACB 6* 

— = sin , or T = , 

r 2 sni^d 

therefore area of sector^ ?>?*“(? — -1 / — V x ^ . 

\smiej 

§ 36. Area of a Circle. —The circle being a sector whose arc is the- 
whole circumference wc obtain at oiico 

area of circle = i?* x s = {r x 27rr= •w-r-. 

An independent proof of this proposition might be -given by 
means of the inscribed and. circumscribed pol 3 -goiis, and from the- 
area of a circle the area of a sector can be deduced. The infini- 
tesimal calculus afibrcis a simple and elegant proof (see § 44). 

§ 37. If A denote the area, r tlie radius, g!=2r the diameter, and 
0 the circumference of a circle, we liave 

, (a) A = -n-r-, • 

{^) A = -Jrx2itrrxr = 4Cr,. ' 

/ \ . ivrr^ C® 


180 ‘ * 

§ SI. Length of Arcs of Girdles, — The following are the more im- 
portant cases: — 

(a) In terms of the chord . of the are and the radim of the circle,— 
Let AB (fig. 14)= 2c, AG**?*, and AEB= 6 ‘, then 

AD = JAB^c^rsin JO, whence C i.s known, and therefore 
the arc s is found (§ 30, 7 ), 

O) In terms of the height of the arc and the radim of the circle.— 
Let DE=^=hejght of arc, then 

' V; , ■ 

whence 0 is found, and therefore s . 


Fig. 14. "Fig. 15. 

§ 32. Huygens's A2>29rfiximation to the Length of a Circular Arc . — 
f.»et AB (fig. 15) = 2 ? be the chord of the arc AEB, and AE=EB=^ 
that of half the are, then the arc AEB = - p) approximately. 

For, let r denote the radius, s the arc AEB, and 26 the angle 

ACB, then • Again, A.B=;>=2AD = 2r8m^=2mn.i ; 

and similarly 3 '= 2 r sin . 


"Whence we see that the area of a circle is obtained by multii>iying 


(a) the square of its radims by 7 r = 3T4159, 

O) the radius by half the circumference, 

( 7 ) the square of the circumference by '07957 

4-7r 

(3) the square of the diameter by Jtt^ *78539 . 

§ 38. Again, from the above formuhe we deduce 

(«) i-=-bA=-5641896xA, 


therefore 


Similarly 8«?«=16r 


( 7 ) - 2\/;a = 3 *5449077 x A , 

thus obtaining radius, diameter, and circumference from 
§ 39. Area of a Olreular lUng.—IjQt r and denote t 

the outer and inner circles respect- 

ively (fig. 17), then the area of the ^ 

space between them ^ ^ 

The circles need not be concentric, / 


Hence, neglectingpowersof 
yond the fourth, we obtain 


7680r^ 


and the reader should note that the j 
area of the ring is equal to the area 1 
of an ellipse whose major and minor \ 
axes are r -f and r - (see § 51 ). \ 

§ 40. Area of the Sector of an 
Annulus. — Let angle ACB = (9 in fig. 

17, then the area of ABED 

= sector ACB ~ sector DCE 


In practice it is sometimes more 
convenient to nse the equivalent 
form 

§33. Area of Sector of a Circle . — 


Let the sector be OAB (fig. 16). , 

Divide the arc AB into n equal parts, . lb. 

md di’aw the chords of these. Let P denote the perimeter of the 
Ismken line AB, A the area of the ]>olygon AOB, and. p the alti* 



For example, let AOP (tig. 20) be tlien area of cirole 
■-== ffr'-* as before. 

4/» i 

The area of a .sector eau be found in a similar mauneic 


therefore 


B. Tim Pamhokt. 

§ 46. Length of mi Arc of any Flanc Gnrvc . — If a plane curve be 
referred to rectajigular axes, tlieii the length of any arc of the 
curve 


nrea of aaetor»i.(.+n)(.-n)=-i« ),.=P(Z,.y . . 

§ 41* Arm of a Segment of a Circle, — (a) IVhmi the mdimand the 
anjjU BXiUended at the centre arc jr/m'/o—In iig. 14, let AEB be a 
segment of a circle, then its area 

= sector AO M - triangle AC B. 

~ (§§ 9, 34) 

= -“sin 0) . 

it the segineiit be greater than a semicircle miB is negative and 
the formuia, becomes 

4r-(^ -r sin 0), 

as is also geonietricall}^ evident. 

We might in a similar manner tind the area of a segment of a circle 
( when tlie chord and i-adiiis are given, 

(y) when the chord and its height are given, 

(5) when the radius and height of the chord are given, 

(e) when the chord and angk subtended by the chord are given. 

In all these cases the method of proceeding is obvious, a segment 
being the difference between a sector end a tnangle. 

§ 42. Area of a Lunc . — Let ADB and AOB (%. 18) be two seg- 
ments of circles, then the area of 

tlio luue ADBC 

= segment ADB - segment AOB. 

Hence if we so choose our data that / 
we can determine the areas of the /f 

two segments we have only to take j/ M 

their difference to find the area of jf 1 

the lune. -A. ’ ~ — - ^ 

§43, Area of a Circukxr Zone, — ■ 

Let AB and CD (fig. 19) be two ‘ 

parallel chords, then the area of the ;jone ABCD 

~ circle - segment AHB - .segment DFC ; 
or = segment A ED -ktrapexium ABCD -f segment BGC 

™ 2 segment AED + trapezium ABCD. 

§ 44. The Infinh’KSimal Calculus {q,v*) furnishes a simple and 
elegant proof of the formulae for the areas of a circle and a sector. 
If ys=.^{x) be the eiiuation to a plane curve referred to rectangular 


taken between proper limits, v.r., the estreniitie.s of tlie are. 
INFINITESIMAL O.ALCULU.S, 

§ 47. Arc of a Parabola, 


‘Lot the axes of coordiiuitcs bo the axis 


Fig. 21. 

of and the tangent at the vertex A (fig. 21), then, the e(]uation 
to the parabola being where m==‘2a«:J latus rectum, wo 

have ... 

M.. j and lienee 


therefore whole arc PAP' = ™ Vy ® -f + anh 

Since 2 /f =2?/ir«i, the formula may be writteix 
arc PAP'— V4a?; 


§ 48. Area of a Parabola . — Taking the equation to the parabola 
the form we get 

area of segment PAP' (fig. 21) « 2/ 2\/jpxdx 


From these formulae we see that the area of a parabolic segment 
varies directly as the cube of the square 


root of the abscissa, and directly as the 
cube of the ordinate, and that, it is equal 
to I rectangle PQQ'P', or | triangle PTP , 

A similar relation holds for the segment 
cut off by any chord, and thus the area of 
any parabolic segment can be determined in 
terms of any data that are sufficient to tie- 
termine the segment. 

§ 49. Area of a Parabolic Zone . — Let 
PM (fig. 22) yi, QH =« AM « rcj, AK = 
and let the ordinates be inclined to the axis 
at an angle a. 

Area of zone PQQT'*« segment PAP' 

- segment QAQ' 


Fig. 19. Pig. 20. 

axes, then the area between the curve, the axis of a?, and two 
ordinates corresponding to the abscissse a and h is represented by 
the integral 

/ <p(x)dx . 

Let X and?/ be the coordinates of P (fig. 20), then if the 
equation to the circle is a?®, and therefore 

area of quadrant AOB == f 


InTow 2/f®4i% and yl^4px»^ therefore 
substituting for p we have area of zone 


and therefore area of whole circle— 

§ 45. If the equation to a plane curve bo given in polar coordi- 
nates, the area bounded by two radii and the curve is equal to 


{yl4ryiy*i’^yl)^m& 


0. The Ellipse, 

§ 50. Qircmnferenee of an Ellipse, — ^The, equation to the ellipse 
being ~ = 1 s where a and h are the semiaxes, we have 


where 0^ and % are the values of e corresponding to the limiting 
radii. 




M 





V I 



If tlie axes of eoonli nates bo inclined at an angle a, we ninltiply 
the above resiiits by sin a to obtain the correct amis. 


-i_£. and thereibre (lig. 23) 

are of quadrant | ""-if ™ j where c" 

This integral may be sliown to Ise equal to the series 


a rapidly converging scries when e is a small fraction. 

By taking more and more 
terms of tlie abo'^'c series we can 
approximate as iiea,riy aw wc 
please to tlie eirciinifcrehict;^ of an 
ellipse. For exaniplcj we luiA^e / 

quadrant AB 


to a iirst approximation 
hence whole circumference 


§ 56. Area hy cfii Uyi'ifvhola and its Asymptotes * — The 

equation of an hyperbola referred to its asymptotes is of the form 
xy — <r. 

Let CM' (fig, 25) -aq, CM-aq, Q'M'-y^,Q then, if a he 

the angle betweeii the asymptotes, 

area of QMM'Q/-- / ’^Vsiuof^a* 


§ 51. A rea of an Ellipse * — We have at once 


area 


Buty/ Va" -aM?; is the area of the quadrant of a circle of radius 
ii* Thus 

area of (dlipsc •- 4-^~ {§ 4t) 

7r«6 . 

The following proof is worth the reader’s attention. By a well- 
known theorem in conic sections the orthogonal projection of a 
circle on a given plane is an cdlipse. 2^ow, if A denote the area of 
any plane hgur*?, A' tlie area of the projected figure, and $ the angle 
between the planes it can easily be shown, by dividing the two 
areas by planes indefinitely near to each other and perpendicular 


since 


and therefore 


area 


therefore 


(iS) = log. { sina- log, ( . 

Again, since 

Ipc^yj sin a == Jc- sin a = sin a , 

we have triangle QCM^Q'CM', and hence 

the sector QCQ' - QMM'Q'. 

The corresponding results for a rectangular hyperbola are ob- 
tained by substituting in the above forrnnlaj Ja^for and 1 for 
since. 


Section III— Plane iHriEOiTLAH, Rectilineal, and Cura^- 
LiNEAL Figures. 

A. Irrcyitlar JRectilineal Figures* 

§ 57, The area of an^^ irregular polygon can be found by dividing 
it into triangles, trapeziums, &e., in the most convenient manner, 
and adding together all the areas. For example, 

ABCDEF (fig. 26) = CKB BKHA -f AHF + FGE + EGID + DIG. 


a;- “ a - ; lienee (fig. 24) 


area of the segment PxlP' = 2 


a- - abloa^ 


g 54. Area of a Sector of an Eyperhola.--T)iQ sector PAP'C is 
equal to triangle PGP' - segment PAP' 

j ~ (thlogj + I 


E FC G D H 

Fig. 26. Fig. 27. 

It may sometimes happen that some of the component figures 


§ 55, Area of a Zone of an Hyperbola 
PFQ'Q 

= segment QAQ'- segment PAP' 

- amoge(^~^ 4- - ,-cq2/i 4- + 

~ ~ ^^iVi ~ ^ 'j , 'where • • 

.... • 

aq, yj and are the coordinates of P and Q respectively. 


•In fig, 24 the zone 


,^1 


p 

Ph 

V 

c 


— I 


/ 



If the ])olygoii be concave some of the triangles will have 
subtracted. 


B’or other methodH of approximation, see liankine's Rides and 
Tables, 

§ 63. Area of an Inrf^ular Cimnimeal For rough ap- 

proximations the following, called the trapezoidal method, may bo 
used 

Divide (fig. 34) into n parts, and through the points 


^ 60. Area of a Polygon in terrns cf the Coordinates of its Angular 
/"of/ds.—Let ' the coordi- 
nates of P, Q, It {llg. 30) be Y/ 

(‘<‘n ?/i). and ?/;j) / 

respectively, and let the / 

axes be inclined at an angle / p Q 

c , Draw 1>L, QMV and m 

parallel to OY, then / / 1 


of division draw the ordinate.s, called by surveyors offsets, A^Pj, 


Join P^Fs, PsPgj &c., then the area of the polygon A^A^AhJ^Pj 
= AiA2P2iA + '^2‘^3l^3^*2+ .... -r A>t~iAHpnP«~l 

+ . • • • (§ 13, a) 

=«{4(%-h5*n)'i-^S + %+ • • • 

If we take n sufficiently great the difference between the area of 
the polygon and the curvilineal lignre can be made as small as we 
please, in other words, the smaller we make ee the more accurately 
will the above formula represent the area of the curvilineal figure. 
The curve may either be 

wholly convex or wholly concave _ ^ p xi 

to the line AiA,?, or partly con- ^ 

vex and partly concave. p ^ B ^ 

§64. Simpson* s Rule , — Let ' 

AjArt (fig. 34) be divided into 
an even number of equal parts, 
and as before through the ])oiats 
of division draw the ordinates 
AjPi, AoPa, &c. 

Let AiAjP.Pi jfigs. 35 36) be ,v A^ A. A, Aj 

a part of the figure thus di- 
vided; join PAL, and through 35^ pj^. 3g. 

P., draw BC parallel to P^Ps to ^ 

meet AiPi in B and A3P0 in C. Conceive a parabola to be diwn 
through PjPoPy having its axis parallel to the ordinates, then 

AiPilLPyAg^traiXizium AiPiDPaA^i: parabolic segment PiPaPs 
= u(Si -j- %) ±i;a + ^3)} = + 53) . 

Now wdien the points Pj,P.,,p3 are near each other the x^arabolic 
curve will coincide very nearly wdth the given curve ; hence 

AiPiP. 2^'3*^3 + ^3) iiearly. 

Similarly A3P3P5A5- 4i-4>i-6'5)» J 
hence whole area of figure 

.Srt -f 2(S3*fif5 -T- .... + 5ri-2)'f 4(.9g-|-S4 “b .... 

whence the rule add together the two extreme ordinates, twice 
the sum of the intermediate odd ordinates, and four times the sum 
of the even ones, and multixffy this result by one-third of the common 
distance between tlie ordinates; the result is the oxen,— accurately if 
the curved boundary be the arc of a parabola, in other cases ap- 
proximately. 

The curve may either be wholly convex or wholly concave to the 
line AjAn, or partly convex and partly concave, puevided in the 
latter case the points of contrary fiexure occur only at the odd 
ordinates, for otherwise the intermediate arcs could not be even 
approximately parabolic. When points of contrary flexure occur 
ordinates may be drawn at these points, and the intermediate arcs 
being found separately may be added to obtain the whole area, 

§ 65. In the two preceding sections we investigated two formulas 
for approximating to the areas of curvilinear figures. We now 
proceed to consider the subject more generally. 


Now PQK - PLMQ -h QMNB - PLNR. 

But PLMQ - PLM -f QMP - PLM -b QLM 

= -LMsina -b iQM * LM sin (180"' - a) (§ 9 , jS) 

-K.'r.3~r.bq)(yi4-y2)smo!. 

Similarly QMN E == -J(% - cc^^Yiila + 2 / 3 ) sin a, 

and PLNPt = - a?i){y 3 4- Pi) sin a ; hence 

area of PQE- -%) -b ~ JrA + J/afe “ } 

or in the notation of deterrninaiits 

==ljsina ! 1 1 1 ! 


! Vl Vi V:i ! 

When the axes are rectangular sin a = sin 90®= 1, and the formula 
for the area boeomes 

+i'3(*3 -»l) +2/3(*1 -*:)} 


i 1/1 2/2 2/3 ; 

§ 61. The area of any rectilineal figure of n sides can be found by 
taking any point within the figure and joining it to the n vertices 
of the figure, thus dividing it into n triangles the area of each of 
which can be obtained as in the preceding case. 

We may, however, find the area of the figure directly. 

For example, in fig. 31 

PQ RST= PFT'T -b TFS'S 4- SS'E/R - RFQ'Q - QQTT, 
and in fig. 82 

PQRSTD = FF\J*U -b m\7Q 4- TT'S^S ~ PP'Q'Q - RR'S'S - TTO'D. 


Fig. 31. Fig. 32, 

B. Irregular Gurmlineal Figures, 

§ 62. Length of any Curve. — If we divide the given «rc into an 
even number of intervals and re- g 

gard these as approximately circu- 

iai*, we can find an approximation , j > E 
to the length of the arc by means /f / 
of Huygens’s formula, § 32. For // x \ ^ 

example, if we divide ABC (fig. 33) f j / n,\\ 

into four parts in B, B, and E, and \ / \\\ 

draw the chords AD, AB, DB, BE, ^ «. o« ^ 

BC, and EC, tlien A 33. C 

arc AC =■ AD + DB + BE + 1C + AD + DB + BE + BO - AB - BC) 
approximately. 


j Let the equation to the curve PiPpP«+i (fig. 87) agree with the 



This formula, ealltid Wcddlo's Rule, gives the closest approximation 
to the curvilinear area that can be obtained A. 

by any simple rule. ^ 

We are now In a position to tuid the p/ / ^ 

approximate area of any irregular plane I / \\ 

figure. For the given figure can be \\ 

divided into plane, rectilinear and cur- A 
vilinear figures, the areas of whicli can / yQ \\ 
be separately determined by the rules ^ , 

already given. .If or example, AFQIiS -JC 

(% S8) 

= ABC+APD-rBRC-DQB-ASC. 


equation =« A + Bo; -f + . . . . + Ka?« for + 1 points between 
Pj and Pw+i, then the area of the curvilinear figure bounded by the 
straight lines AjP,, A^Ah+i, and A^-j-iPn+i ^^ud the curve PiP»+i 
will agree very nearly i-vifch the curvilinear figure bounded by the 
same straight lines and the (?urve whose equation is 3^«Ai-BjK-P 
and the gi’eater the number of common points 
the closer will be the agreement. 

Let AxAk^.x bii divided into n equal parts, each equal to then 
AjA»+i’“A How ' , . 

wheaa3«0, 

when = A + BA + O/i^-f .... q-KA*'; 

wheria;=27i, .... +K(27!.)“; 


PART n. SOLIDS. 

Section I. Somns contained by Planejs. 

A. .Prii>rds, FyrcDuids^ f(nd Prismaioids, 
g 66. VoluTsie of a Pdght —First let the prism be a rect- 

angular parallelepiped (fig, 30), and 

let the .side AB contain a units of 4'^ 

length, BO b units of length, and y^> ' / 

CD 0 units of length. If we divide i 

AB into a equal jtart.s, BO into b pZ. — — ; — 

equal parts, and CD into c equal 
parts, and if, through the points of | 

division we draw’ plane.s parallel to i 

the sides of the parallelepiped, the.se 
planes will divide it into a serie.s 

of parallelepipeds, whose edges are ^ 

each equal to the unit of length. I I I I I I ly 
Each horizontal layer contains ah A B 

of these cubes, and since there are c • 
layers the whole number of cubes 

will be ale. But each of tluise i.s the unit of volume, and therefore 
volume of ABCD — ahc—ah x o^-area of base ABC x altitude c. 

In the above demonstration we have assumed the edges to be 
commensurable, but from § 2 it follow’s that the proof wall hold 
also when the edges are incommensurable. If the parallelepiped 
be cut by a plane BGE it will be divided into two equal triangular 
right prism.s, and hence 

volume of right t riangular pri-sm = .L'i?/ x c= areaofitsba.se x altitude. 
Since every prism can be divided into triangular prisms as in fig. 
40, Ave have at once 

volume of right prism A'ABCDE==ALVBC-f A'ACD-j-ALADE 

- ABC X BB' -f ACD x CO' + ADE x DD' 

- (ABC + ACD + ADE) x altitude 
(since BB' - CC' - DD' - altitude) 


^KipkY 


when a; «=2;7 j, ^ = A + B ( pk) + C( phy^ 4- 


when X =* nh^ y ^ A 4- B(nA) 4- 4- . ■ . . . + K('M)” 

From these ?i4-l equation.^ the ^4-1 quantities A, B, . . , 

can be determined as functions of ?/i, i/2> * * * - 2/n+i» o-nd T?. 

Hext let AiA».fi be divided into m equal parts each equal ' 

Thus vih^nh and hence 

, ■ ' ' r/i _ • 

Now , the area of the rectangle A|,A|,.^iPpR=Aj,A\p.f.i x A^Pj, 
But AjjPp-=y^,’-A4-B(pA) + C(i?7i)‘^'P .... -i~K(p7i)" 


smee 


therefore area of ApR 


4- K^t«7//'- 


Hciiee the area of the whole figure 


4- 


where Bn===l''4"2«-l-3*‘4- .... 4- 

Now if we take the limit of each of the terms 


we obtain area of curvilinear figure 

( B C E } 

< A +~^nh-h~^-7irk- 4- .... + , 

(23 ,9j 4- 1 J 

From this general result w^e can deduce ** Simpson’s Rule ’’and 
also another rule called ** IFeddle’s Rule,” 

Tims let that is, assume that the cur\m under consideration 
has three points in common with the curve Avhose equation is 
^=«A4-Ba:4-0;r*®, 7.c., with a parabola, then 


y.i “ A 4' B7<' -}- C7r" , 

2^3-A4-2B7i4-4C7r-\ 

Now the area is approximately 

- 2^{ A 4- JC } 

-P{6A4”6B7i4 8C7i,2} 

= JA{27 j + 4?/^ F 2^3 } , Simpson’s Rule. 

If we now put ;i*6, we have area of curvilinear figure 
-67^ {A 4- P67r4- 4- J-DW + 4- ^ 06 %^} 

How 2 / 1 === A, 

= A4'B^FC7f*^4' .... 4*07/.® 


Fig. 40. Fig. 4t. 

§ 67. Vohme of mi Oblique Prishi , — Draw the right section 
A"B'^C'’D"E” (fig. 41), and let A! denote its area and A the area of 
the base A'B’C'D'E'. Let I denote the length of the prism, h its 
altitude, and a the angle between the planes A’B'Cl'D'E' and 
A"B"C'’D"E". 

Conceive the part above the right section placed at the other 
extremity of the prism. Then we have a right prism, whose 
Amlume==A'x2 (§ 66); but A’ = A cos a, since A’ is the projection 
of A (§ 61), 

and ; hence 

cos a 

volume = A' X 7 === A cos a x — ~ ^Kxli : 

cos a 

or the volume of any prism is equal to the area of its base multi- 
plied by its altitude. 


77;--A + B(67/.)fC(G;/)-- 1- . . : . G(67i)e ' 

From tills .system of equations we can determine* A, B, C, . , . G, 
and siibstitiitiiig the x^alues so obtained in the above expression we 
obtain the following remarkable formula for the approximate area : 
' ", .. „ . area « { \y-^ 4- y;j 4 yr, + yi) + Vi P 6(2/5 + 2/4 4 ' 



§ 68 . Smfaec of a Prirnn.-^SincQ tlie liues^ &'e. (fig. 

41)5 which make op the pfo’iiootcr of the right section are all in 
one plane pjcrpendicuiur to the parallel edges &c., they 

are perpendicniar to these edgt^s and are/thorefore the altitudes of 
the parallelograms &c,, resx>ectively. The 

lateral surfajjc of tln.^ prism is 0 {|ual to the sum of these patallelo- 
grams, aiid thcrcfui'c 

-A'A'"xA'dr4-BlV'xl^W-l- 

+ )» 

or the lateral surtaee of any prism is equal to the perimeter of its 
right section liuiltiplied by the length of the prism. 

If the prism be that is, if the faces be perpendicular to the 
base, thou its hifccrai suriace is tHpial to the perimeter of its base 
niultipli'^d by its length. 

The whole surface of atsy prism is obtained by adding to the 
lateral surface the areas of its bases, 

§ 69. If the prism be regular, that is, if the bases be regular 
polygons, then 

area of base — «~x cot (§ IS, 7 ), where is tho number 

of sides each of length a, and therefore 


therefore whole surface- base -r lateral suriacc 


Fig. 43. 

§ 72, The Prismatoid.—U we have a polyhedron w'hose bases are 
two polygons in parallel planes, the number of sides in each being 
the same or difierent, and if we so join the vertices of these bases 
that each line in 
order forms a triangle 
,with the preceding 

line and one side of '' 1 1 

either base, the figure X / i I 

so formed is called I 1 

a ‘*pnsmatoid,” and / V'\ / 1 1 

hold.s in stereometry ' j \ \ /j\ / 1 \ 

a position similar to / \ yjl \ / j I 

that of the trapezium / \/ /\\ / I I 

in planimetry. To / A / : \y j 

make the investiga- / / y ; L 

tion of the volume / j / 1 

of the prismatoid as / \ \ Jr \ 

simple as possible, / /pK / -A JAj 1 

we take the case / / \ / / \ \> C \ I 

where the lower base / / "'ll f •% \ | 

is a polygon of four / / / / \ \ I 1 

and the upper one 01 I/ ' ' / / \ \ I — -'Jo 

three sides. - /'/ Y:V""| Jy 

Let ABCDEFa \ // \\ / 

(fig. 44} be the pris- /■' \\ J / 

matoid, of which \ /•' \\| / 

^ABO or Ai is the \/‘ , 'V/ 

upper and DEFG or -g F 

Ao the lower base, 

aid let HLM be the ,iig. 44. 

section equidistant from the bases. Take any point P in this 
section and join it to the corners of the prismatoid. We thus 
divide the polyliedron into two pyramids PABC and PDEFG, 
and a series of polyhedra of which CPDE may be taken as n 
specimen. 

Let A he the altitude of the prismatoid, then P is the altitude of 
each of the pyramids PABC, PD EFG, and hence , 

volume of PABC and 

volume of PDEFG«p A 3 . 

Again join PH, PL, and LD, then 

volume of CPDE = 2 volume of CPDL, 
since DE« 2 HL, 

and volume of CPDL « 2 volume of OPHL , 
hence volume of CPDE =^4 volume of GPHL. 

Kow volume of CPHL=^iA x area of HLP, and therefore volume 
of CPDE - X area of HIP. 

Similarly the volume of every such polyhedron is x the area 
of its own portion of the middle section. Hence if denote tho 
area of the middle section we have 

. volume of prismatoid § AA^ + ^ AAg 4- ffiA^ 

— 1 A( A 1 +• 4 A 2 4* A 3 ). 

§ 73, Yolime of the Frushmi of a Pyramid. — Let A^A"T5'B'^GC"' 
(fig, 45) be a frustum of the pyramid YA'BTf, and let A 3 and.Ag 
denote the area,s of the ends A'B^C', respectively. Let 

Y p a; altitude of pyramid T and let PQ = A altitude of 
frustum. 

aJow ' ( — 7 "Y = r~ J whence . 


volume — et-x 


where h is the altitude of the prism. 

Again, if the i>rism be right and regular, then 

its lateral surface = nah 4 2»“ x ^ cot . 

" ■- d ,■■■ ' ■, ..w : ■,/ 

§ 70, Volume of u Pyramid, — Let YABC (fig. 43) be^for sim- 
]>]icity a triimguluV pyramid. Divide Y A into n equal portions, and 
through the ' points” of section draw 
]danes parallel to the base ABC, and Y 

tlirough BC and through the inter- /K 

sections of these planes with YBO draw / i \ 

planes ]jarallel to YA. Let h denote / i \ 

tlie altitude of the pyramid, then the / I \ 

iPistance of the base of the prism / \ \ 

from the vertex Y / 1 \ 


and, if A denote the area of ABC, we A 
have 

base of prism ?*-A- 1 


since, by a weii-knowii theorem in solid 

geometry, the areas of sections of a pyramid made by planes parallel 
to the base are proportional to the squares of their altitudes. 

Thus \ve have 

base of pnsm=^l.:j.A, and therefore 


its volume 


Therefore volume of whole pyramid 
1 - 422 +.. 


or the Yoliime of any pyramid is equal to one* third of the area of its 
base multiplied by its height. 

From tins we see that pyramids on equal bases are to one another 
as their altitudes. 

If the pyramid be regtdar, that is, if its base be a regular polygon 
the perpendicular through whose centre passes through the vertex, 

its volume == 4 x a- x JLcoti?— x h . 

4 n 

§ 71. StLrfaeeofallegidarPyra.mid.~-PS^li^ lateral surface of the 
regular pyramid YABC DEF (fig. 43) is equal to the sum of the areas 
•of the n congruent triangles which make up the lateral surface of 
the pyramid. 

Now area of triangle Y'AB — JAB x YG ; hence whole lateral sur- 
face =J?iAB*YG= 4 ;i«/, where fis the slant height and as the length 
of the side of the base. 

Again, if YO= A == altitude of pyramid, we have 



Again hustuni- VA'B'C' - VA"'B'T"' 

« yi{Ai + VA| A;^ 4- Ayj 


I5ntj vsiaoo -^ve have /j and , 

h «3 2h-lh Pi-ih 

therefore lateral siirfaee of frustum 

-i'(S) 

or the lateral surface of the frustum of a regular pyramid is equal 
to the product of the slant lieight and the perimeter of the section 
equidistant from the ends. 

Otherwise, — The top and base Ixnng regular polygons, the inclined 
faces are congruent trapeziums. Let I be the height of each 
trapezium, and lot there be n of them, then 

arqa of each face ^ ^ > 

and therefore the area of lateral surfice = -;^-(j[?i'rp 3 ) = ?^ 3 . 

§ 75. If h the altitude of the frustum be given, we deduce the 
slant height and then proceed as before. Thus let YP=a^ 3 , 
¥Q«/q, and using the same notation as in §§ 72, 73, and 74 we 
have 

: A =-gL_, which gives/i.i=="iAA=AL . 

! —■ A3. . : . CL-^ “ fitg , j flf’jj 

Again + and l = ( £Cl2i'\ Z, ; 

n \ cti J 

whence I is known since \ is known in terms of h. 

When the pyramid is irregu- 
iar the lateral planes are non- ^ 
congruent trapeziums, the areas of 4-'''''''“''*^^ 

which can be found separately by \ 

§ 12, and hence the whole surface. I \ \/ 

§ 76. Volume of the Frustum of f \ X, / \ 

a Triangular Prism. — Let A denote j \/ ''f \ /I 

the area of ABC (%. 46), and let / X j\ \X / 
hi he the altitudes of A', / / \ / \/ \ / 

C' respectively with reference to // \ / X'-A / 

the ]) lane ABO. Divide the frustum X 'a/ 

into three pyramids BhA'AC, B'ABC, \. f 

and B'A'CC' by the planes B'AC 
and B'A'C- These three pyramids 
are respectively equal to BA'AC, ^ 

B'ABC. and ABOO'; Pig. 46. - 

hence volume of frustum = A + WA 


whicli gives li^ 


and from § 18 , 7 , it follows that the surface of the polyhedron 
ft In -TT 


i *= the number of faces, 
m«tho number of faces in each solid angle, 
«*==the number of edges in each face, 


and a —the length of each side. 

The following table contains the surfaces and volumes for the 
five regular polyhedra whose edge is 1 . 


formula which applies to the fru.stu of all pyramids regular and 
irregular. 

The above result may be otiierwlsc expressed. For, let A'B^— Ofi 
and A''"’'!!'"' ~ r{..; , ihtn, if A'lTXf' be a seAioii equiilistant from the 
t-nds of the frustum, A'D'' ===«., 4* f^a)- 
,Kow and (see § 70) ; 

hence A. 2 ==^area of A/D'TJ^' , which gives 

4AA=-*paf 4- ^ Aj -f 2 VAiAi 4-* A^ ; 

therefore volume of frirstum 

- |/i( 2 Ai + 2 \/a;I: 5 4- 2A3) - |MA| 4 - 4A3 4 - A3) ; 
or the volume of the frustum of a pyramid is obtained by adding 
the arcus of the ends to four 
times the urea of tlic middle 
section, atid multiplying the 
sum by onc'sixtli of the alti- 
tude. 

The above result can be ob- 
tained. at oruic froiu § 72, shi‘;c 
A'BTrA'"R"-'G"'' is a prismatui.l 
with similar bases. 

§ 74. Surface of thn P'radinn 
if if. Ikijulur PgrttuiiiL — In tig. 

45 let the perimeder of 
that of A. 2 ~~./\m and that of 
A 3 — and let VD'=dj, 
and therefore D'D'''— 
nr-» The 

lateral surface of tlic frustum is 
coufil to the difrerciice between the lateral .surfaces of the pyramids 
VAD'Cfoind 

=-'Wi*“iF;X- 


§ 77 . If the prism be right or oblique, tlie volume of a fnisttmi is 
equal to one-third of the urea of its right section multiplied by the 
sum-of the immllel edges. For divide the frustum AAII'C'' (fig- 
47) into two frinsta by a plane of area A at right aiigbjs 

to the edges, then 

' ' ' AA^B^C'-AnW'4-A"A^BTr 

■--^~yi(AA'' -^COn+^AiyAl'-TBir 
,-U(AA'' d BB'' 4 - CO'' -r -r C'C") 

-H(AA'4-BB'4-G(r). 

Again, since every prism can be divided into triangular prisms, 
we can find by repeated a]>plication.s of the above proposition Hr* 
volume of the frustum of huv prism whatever. For "example, it 


Polyhedron. | Surface, 1 

Yolume. 

Tetrahedron... } 1 *7320508 

Cuhe 1 6**0000000 

Octahedron 1 3 *4041010 

Dodecahedron... 20'04577SS 

Icosahedron. .7^ 8*6002540 

0- ll7851i 

1- 0000000 
0*4714043 
7*6631189 
2*1816960 



middle sectio3i, 


B~a }ieinis}iiiere 


3’]{<‘ JsiU’faee aud %a>hinie oi a |>'.dyl!i'di'Oii whose edge is 

It is obtained by umitiplyiiig the surface uiid voKiuie of a similar 
uolyhedroii whose edge is 1 by a~ iiud resjsi'Ctively. 

Section IL iSolids coNiMfN'KD uit' BriiFAcKs wiftcH are xut 
ALL Flaxes. 

A. The (Jifliudar. 

^ 80. Folione of a (Jifliiidee (fig. 50).-— Inscribe in the cylinder a 
noiygonal prism of wliieh the number of sides may be increased 
mdefinitely. Idicii in the limit the base of the prism becomes the 
base of the cylinder, and the volume of tlie jn'ism the volume of 
tile cylinder. ' Kow ]\y § 67 w’e have 

volume of prism =o,rea oi base altitude ; 
hence Yoiiinie of cylinder — area of base x altitude. 

^5 81. Surface of a Tight Cylinder . — As above, in the limit the 
base of the prism "hecomes the base of the cylinder, and the surface 
of’ the prism the surface of the cylinder. Now" the lateral surface 
of f trism 

r~ perimeter of right section X length 

-perimeter of base x length, in the case of a riglit prism (§ 68); 
hence lateral surface of right cylinder == circumference of base 


Fig. 50. Fig. 51. 

B. The Cone. 

§82. Volume of a Gone (fig. 51). — Inscribe within the cone a 
pyramid of which the number of sides may be indefinitely in- 
ertsised, then in the limit the base of tlie pyramid becomes the base 
of the Gone and the volume of the pyramid the volume of the cone. 
By § 70 volume of pyramid — vj base x altitude, 
and hence volume of cone — J- base x altitude. 

§ 83. Yohime of the Frustum of a Gone . — From § 73 we find that 
the volume of the frustum of a pyramid 

== IJi' (A^ T- Ai As + As) ; 

hence, since in the limit the frustum of the pyramid becomes the 
frustum of the cone, we have 

volume of conical frustum = IJiiki + VAjAg -I- Ag) , 

^vhere Aj and Ag are the areas of the terminating planes of the 
f‘i ustum. 

Let the terminating planes be circles of radii and ^3, then 
V()hime of frustum 

= }h (irr^ -F + 7rr“ ) = (r; b -{- r.;) . 

Again, by the same section we have 

volume of frustum of pyramid — ih(Ai + 4A2 + A3) , 
th erefore volume of conical frustuni == -l-vh (rf< + 4r| + r | ) , 

where is the radius of the circular section parallel to the ter- 
minating planes and equidistant from them. 

§ 84. Surface of a Right Cone. — The lateral surface of a regular 
pyramid is by § 71 

perimeter of base x slant height ; 

hence, since in the limit the surface of the ^pyramid becomes the sur- 
face of ‘the cone, the lateral surface of a right cone is equal to half 
the circumference of its base multij-died by the slant height 
Thus the lateral surface of a right cone of slant height I and the 
radius of whose base is r is equal to 

ami whole surface— lateral surface + area of base 

— ^rl +• 7rr~ 

= Ttr{l -I- r) . 

Again, if /&, the altitude of the cone, be given, we have 

= V /r’-i* 

an d therefore whole surface = vr{ V/r -f 4- ^ . 

§ 86. Surface of the Frusttem of a Right Gone. — The lateral surface 
of the frustum or a regular pyramid is equal to the product of the 
ilant height and the perimeter of its middle section (§ 74) ; hence 


in the limit %ve find that the htfccial of the fru.suim of a 

right cone is equal to the product of its slant height and the c3ir- 
cuhiference of the section equidistant from its pamiJel faces. 

Let Ti and denote tli.c radii of the ends of the frustum, and / 
the length of the slant height, thmi 

f ■'* ' 

and therefore 

lateral siiifaco^ |(‘/q -f r.}) x ^ — irUfi + j 

and wdioie surface — vr; -r tt/; r^ 4- vvj) -f Trrf, . 

If 7i, the altitude of the frustuni, bo given, we have. 

, 7 — . 4 ( 

a The Sphere. 

§ 86 . Surface of aSpheriml 
Zorn.— iiCt AB (fig. 52) be a 
small arc of the sphere, and 
let AA!, BB' be perpendicular 
to the axis XX', to find the 
surface of the zone generated 
by the arc AB. Join AB, and 
draw OP perpendicular to AB, 

BD parallel to XX', and PF 
parallel to AA or BB'. The 
chord AB generates the frustum 
of a cone, whose lateral surface 
-27rPFx AB. 

But, since the triangles ABf) 
and OPP'are similar, 

BD PF ’ 

therefore area of conical frustum = 27r. OP. BD = 27r. O P. A'B'. 
Similarly the area of the frustum generated by BC — 27r.OQ.B^C^ 

But in the limit -when the chords AB, BO, &c., are indefinitely 
diminished, the perpendiculars OP, OQ, &e., become each — r, and 
hence by summing all the areas we get in the limit 

area of zone = 2ir?’x (projection of arc on axis of revolution). 
Hence the conve.v suiface of a segment of a sphere is equal to the 
circumference of a great circle multi|died by the height of the seg- 
ment or zone. 

% Sitrface of a Sphere. — The wdiolc sphere being a zone 
whose height is 2?% we obtain at once 

surface of spliere - 27rr x 2r == 4'3r/'^ ; 
or the surface of a sphere is equal to foirr great cirele.s. 

The total surface of the cylinder circumscribing the sphere ol 
radius r is 6 t/^, hence the surface of the sphere — I sxirface of cir- 
cumscribing cylinder. 

§ 88. S^iofaee of a Lune^ a Spherked Triangle, mid a Spyhcricat 
Polygon. — It is shown in spherical trigonometry that 

(a) the area of a lune included between two great circles of a. 
sphere of radius r, and whose inclination is B radians, is 
2^/-; 

(j8) the area of a spherical triangle whose angles are A, B, G is 
(A4B-fC-7r)r-i; 

(-y) the area of a spherical polygon of r sides is , 

' {P - (?•- 2)Tr}?’^ where P is the sum of its angles. 

§ 89, Measurement of Solid Angles. — A convenitmt unit for the 
measurement of plane "angles is the radian. If we assume that 
each unit of surface of a sphere subtends the same solid angle at the 
centre, we can deduce a very convenient unit for the measurement 
of solid angles. This unit, wddeh has received the name ‘4stera- 
dian,’’ we define to be the solid angle subtended at tlie centre of a 
sphere by a portion of the .surface whose area is r-. 

§ 90. Niimher of Steradirms in an AngU.-^'h^t A be the angle at 
the centre of a sphere, and let S be the portion of the siii'faee of the 
sphere which it intercepts, then 

number of ste ra dians in A _ 

. I • ” ’ 

For example, if A be., a plane solid angle. 

— 2irr^; hence the number of steradinns ^ 

in a plane solid angle === 2^? , 

and therefore the number of steradians in / 
tlie solid angle at a point == 4iir . This solid g 
angle is sometimes called a steregon. 

Hence, if we can find the surface sub- 
tended by any solid angle, we can always 
find its magnitude in terms of the unit 
solid angle. 

§ 91. Vohme of a Sphere. — Let ABC 
(fig. 53) be the quadrant of a circle, draw" DB and DC tangents to 
it. then, if AD be ioinod and the whole figure be conceived aa. 



mUug pkiiefi passes tlu-oiigli the centre we liave already found 

that the volume 

the ccDfae; tor examphs to Imd the volume of the frustum BBOO. 
Let EQ-^/ aud RB»?, then 

BB'C'C= segment RBB - segment KCO 
= hirq(Sa‘ + q^) - 

where «j and tt, are the vadu of the euds CO and BB . , 

Let 2 - = A <= height of frUBtuiu, aud, since, fi'om the geometry ot 

the figure, 


draw two parallel planes aua r. r u ri 

other ami perpeiidiciikr to AB, ami draw Bh and GG par J e 
AB, then, hy i 80, . ^ ^ 

volume generated by EHii^E' x Eii* , 

EGG'F xEE', 

][ hiFFhB -^EF- xEEk 

Thus volume generated by EFF'E' + volume g«mtated by EGG': 

« ir{EE2 4 . EQii) X EE' 7r(EA^ + EG-) x EE ^ 

-7r(AG-)xEE'-7rEH‘'^xEE'^ ^ 

=> volume generated Vw EHH. E . 

Therefore in the limit, when the number of slices is indefinitdy 
their thickness indefinitely dimimsbed, we have voln 
of cone geiieiutod by AF + volume of sphoneal zone geneiatod by 

=. volume of cylinder generated by OH. 

Let r—iadius of sphere, ft = AE “height of zone ACUE, then 

'volume of cone -= x h=^ and 


we have volume == t i h 

a result which may also be obtained by considering BB 0 C a 
diifcreuce of the two zon<^s AA'C'C and A A i» ih 

D. ^x^hst'oiiL 

§ ^Surface of a I'roMa Sjjhcrokl—Thi^ prolate spheroid 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellip'^e about its major 
If S be the surface 

S-= 1 V y between proper limits. 

Ill the case before us 


f the inhuitesimal calculus, or by n. 

scries of triangular pyramids whose where ^ i»s the eccentiicitj 
I tlm sphere, and the angles of whose § 97. ^hlaU 

ill the limit the altitude of each solid generated bythore\olu 
the sphere, and the sum of the bases' (tig. 55). 
the sphere ; hence Here surface — ‘27ro>’ + ir-- h. 

^ X 4')r'/''“ X ?'=“ ^TT? . ^ art. 1 79). 

ing cylinder =-'jrr" x 2r— 2irr*, ^ I gg^ Volume of 0 ^ Spheroid. 

volume of circiunscribing cylinder. *> f ‘3:1 \ 1 

iiii of a sphere and V its volume, then "" y>,« ^ V ^ a- /" 

Similarly volume of oblate spbcrold- . 

; * volume of prol^e spIieKud ^ i<Tral/‘ 

volume of oldate s|>iierQid 
sphere desenbed on ma jor axi s ^ J 

W ’p'olate spheroid f 

sphere described on min or a xis _ j 
(yj "^oblate spheroid 

surface or volume, the Volmm of a Segment of a Spjherotd. 

dume m terms of the » spheroid.-^rhX^^ segment i 

audi,deuotethemdu x-olutiou of AMP (%. 23. p. 20) about AM, a 
its volume = ?r/ yklx'-^Tr-~- / {flax- o'/)ilx 

where A is the origin and AM - ^ 
"^) {0) TheoUate spheroid. segment in t 

- 'ifdi + ^V’ + * by the revolution of BMP (fig. 55) about Bt, r 

, . its volume— y-dx—rr^r^ (26ir rrar)# 

j rj) ' where B is the oiigin and BM — /f. 

§ 100. Volume of the FrmtWfU 0/ a 
Spheroid when one of the Termi^iutiwj 
Ha'im passes through the Centre. 

(a) The prolate spheroid* — T he f rustum 
in this case , is generated by the revolution 


( 1 >: Fi *s ITESIM An CALOTJLtrs, 


fiV'TT 

tbrmulai which give the radius in terins 0! 
surface in terms of the volume, a.iid tl. 

surface. . * . * nr t? t 

§ 93. Vohmie of a Spherieul bhclL — h 

of the two spheres, then 

volume of shell ^ V - 


renerated by the 
hence 


If h be small compared with then rlf\ is very 
and we have apinoximately 

Again, if h be nearly etpial to rj. r is very small, ai 
small, so that we have approximately 
. "Y *“^n‘Tih* 

§ 94. Volunu of a Spherical Segment. —Let 
section of a spherioal segment whose 
slfcitlide EQ is j?, then, if OQ«^, 
volume of segment CBC'- volume ol 
hemisphere volume of zone AA'C'C jr 
a- lurr'^ - •|'3r/i{ 3?*^ - , § 91, , n » »■ 

~p) . \ 

If we put|>— 2?*, we obtain as before \ 
volume of sphere =- -^■'Trr® . 

Again if CQ-% wo have ” 

" CQ“-/j;-EQ.R'Q -id2/*-i>), 

whence , 

; ■ ■ ^P 

: v;t|nirefore volume of segment - i rp i-p- 

a Fmskim.--A\nim 


show in a siniilar manner 


« CM — height of frustum — a ~ h 
(/3) The ohiate spkeroid.-^YfQ can 
that the volume generated in this ease 


The above formiike may be put into another foxm. Thus, in the 
case of the prolate spheroid, since the point I lies on the ellipsa 
’ive have * ' , 

Irh^ + arbi - a^b “ , wdiere — PM , which gives 




the equation to the elliptic section at the distance 
•origin is 


.N'ow if we draw an indefinite number of parallel planes per- 
•pendicular to the axis of z, each slice will, be an infinitely thin 
.cylindrical plate, and accordingly the whole volume of the ellipsoid 

«= fkfh, where L is the area of the elliptic section. 

But A—irahf 1 - -V V § ^^5 


therefore volume == irizy (^1 ~ he . 

The sphere being an ellipsoid -wliose axes are all equal, we obtain 
.as before 

volume of sphere 

i G. Hyperholoid, 

§ 1Q5. Vohme of a^i Byperholoid, — The hyperboloid is generated 
by the revolution of the hyperbolic segment ANT about AN (fig. 
S4, p.H,20). If the coordinates of P be.a’j, t/u fl^on 

Ir' 

volume of hyperboloid = f-dx. = 

If { , 2^3 ) 7r/A7^.2 . ^ ... 

“ vd ■# " +ir 1 ”isr(3«-rA) . 

w'here h = AN — - a . 

Again, since yi is on the curve, we have 

ahfj - -which gives- ? whence 

Ci" jLd/b 't* hi* 

volume of hyperboloid == x * 


whence, by substitution, the volume of iwlatt? fruHliiin 

Similarly we can show that the volume of tlie oblate frustum 

^ “h (tl) f 

where f/j Pl^l . 

These formuhe play an impoitant part in the gauging of casks. 

E. ParaholouL 

§ lOE Btirfate of a ParaholoUt-^hai the equation to the para- 
bola be |/■^*=4fa‘, and let the coordinates of .P(fig. 21, p. 19) beajj, 
yi, then the surface of the paraboloid generated by the revolution 
■Of am; about AP __ • 

/- f 5 S' 

■- |ir-Va { ■+ “*«"/• 

§ 102, Volmne of a Pamholokl,--y\ \i\i the same notation we 
.have 

volume =“ ir/ ^ xdx ~ ^tt x ioxi x =-- Infi x aq ; 

Jq Jo 

or the volume of a paraboloid generated by the revolution of a part 
-of a parabola between the vertex and any "point is equal to half the 
volume of tlie cii’cumscribing cylinder. 

§ 103. If the coordinates of Q be a*.,, then the volume of the 
.frustum PP'Q'Q 

J5r{ - y^Xi] ^ 2Ta{xl - xl) =■■ -f yl)h , 

where A~MN ; hence the volume of the frustum of a paraboloid 
:is equal to lialf the sum of the area.s of its ends multiplied by its 
.height 

F. ElliimuL 

§ 104, Volwm of mi EUipsoid , — The equation to the ellipsoid 
being 

d- ^ ^ ’ 


j Let .... +Ka;» denote 

of the section in question. ' - ^ ' ' ' ' 

Now the solid between the sectioiiH ^(0) and «^(4} is equal to, 'the 
solid between the sections ^{0) am! «^(2) plus the 
sections ^(2) and Hence if t}io prlsiuoidal " - A hold 

in this case, ive have ' 

J*{>(0)+#{-2) + ,S(4)} 

= j\/i{^(O) + 45i){l)-i-0{2)} + + + , 

1 where h is the distance between tlie seetiems ^/>(0) and 4>{4j. 

I Hence we have 

! #0) - 4^(1) 0<-6i2) - A<p{o; -j- fU) -- 0 , 

I Now ^(0)-A 

-44s&(1)--~4A~4B-4C-4I)-4E- .... -^4K 
'r0^(2)-6A + 12B-f2-.lC'i-bST>4-9GE4. .... +6‘2«K 
_ 4^(3) =--4A~-12B-36G~ 1081) -^32411:- .... -4*3“B: 

-i- 0(4)-A+4B + 16C-ib4LH"2oGE-:- .... -I-T'K. ' 

Therefore 0«=04'0 + 0 + 0 8-24E-{'rF-e .... -f-TK. 

Hence E~F= . . , . K = 0, and therefore ^(x) must he a func- 
tion of the third degree in m*dor that the prismoidai formula may 
apply. 

§ 107. I f we take <p(x} — A -h 4- + I>x% there will be as many 

possible varieties as there arc combinations of four things, one, tw^o, 
three, and four together, ke,, 2'* -I = 15 varieties. Corresponding 
to each of these there will be bd least one nolld the area of a section 
of which at a distance a? from one of the parallel planes is 
and at least om solid of revolutmi 
generated by the curve whose equation is of the form 
■ "ir'if " (p{x) ~ A Ba’ E 4- , 

I As space prevents ns discussing all tin? cases that may arise, we 
: content ourselves hy giving three examples as illustrations, 
s (a) Volume of ail ellipsoid , — Here 0(.c)==B;c4-Ci;e‘-^. 

Let 2n, 2&, and 2c be the axes of w^hich “la is the greatest, then 
h — A|— Oj, Ag^O, and Ao^-jt&c ; 

, therefore volume == Pi(Ai 4- 4 A« -t A;j) — •|«(4tr5c} — ^^irahe , 

which agi‘ees with the result in § 104. 

(^) Volume of a sphere. — Here ry- — ■— -r CV. 

Let r be the radius of the sphere, then Aj^O, Ay---d}, and 

A«==wr-, hence, as before (§91), 



iwl 


It is to divide easTcs into the following four classes according 
to the nature of the revolving curve 

the middle frustum of a spuemid , . 

\^) I'a^es ; 

(^) two equal msta of a 

CaScVrZ'socond/third ^ 

in practhto, and we “o7model form of cash. 

®tetAB’CTS"s6"l'"arectf^^^^ the cask, and assume it to be 

the mWie fristam Jf o prolate spherord, hen 

its volume = 3 v( 2 i- + ii)«’ > 

, ?,=0Y S,=AX, andI^==XX'(§09). 

YY' is called thJ hung diameter, and AB or CD the heac 

“m'porial gallon contains 277-274 euhio inches, and therefon 

the numlw of gallons in tin.' above cask 


if any plane curve revolve auour auj e-v....-.* 

''“)%^rfrme of «re solid ^ 

^ S'tlath le^ed by the centre of gi-avity 
Sntre of graW fVwi&Sple or two of tl 

,,,M™rss?v.ira 

for tli6 proofs. «nrfa<‘e and yolumc of ac: 


k be very iittio 55. 

b^SS' it as made of two equal frusta 
, their bases. Hence front § 83 we hat c 
of cask = I v;i(r; + i-ji-s + r^) nearly. 

he small volumes generated 1*7 AP'. r 

and therefore the volume is too small, 
we obtain, 

volume =iir7i(2>-;+»-5). 

large, and therefore the true 

Tr^ close approximation to it is said to he 


cask partially 'tilled “o-i 
are termed respectively the wet am 
la) Ullage of a standtng cp«.— Kj 
in §105, the following ru]e is deduce 
Add the sciuaro ol the 

diameter at the nearest end and the 
half-way between ; multiply the sum 
surkoe and the nearest end, and by_; 

The product will he the wet or dij 
portion^of the cask is filled or empty. 

(8) Ullage of a ly^iV 
approximately on the 
meat of the bung circle cut off by tt 
rule adopted in practice is 

ullage^-!- content x 


hence difference of surfaces generate 

=a 4 ir“m-- 127 rr//* = 

Sind difference of volumes generated 
‘ 27 rV-« " Sirr-Vi 


s m Bv ffal^^^in^^is meant tne an 
eafk, orany fo^toof it. The object is om 
nractical importance, but space ivill only peim 
briefiy H the cask whose capacity we wish t 
Evolution, then its volume can at once 
ex^Hy or ap^orimately, by the method.s air 


reio'iiers, wliich alone is acc« 
above is that of the native 
row, and dark streets, spread 
antain, around the strong c«~. 

■ion against the attacks of pirates. 
, and'vsheltered on the north a 
3, the Bay of Menton enjoys a < 
i’ this account much 
mild and equable temperatura 
is 61 ® Babri j < — ... 


L over antt cungmg 

"castle which was once 
racing the 
and west by high 
„ delicious cUmate, 
frequented by invalids re- 
■ The mean for 
exceeding that of Eome or of 



Fisa^ and equalling tliat of Naples. Frost oceiu's on 
the average only once in ten years ; in one particular 
year tlie theniiometer did not fall below 46" Falir, In 
summer the heat is never very great, the temperature 
rarely exceeding 86 '" Fahr. Winter and summer are the 
most agreeable seasons; in autumn tlie rain storms are 
accompanied by sudden changes of tenipei*ature, and in 
spring the sea breezes are apt to be violent. Besides the 
charms of its climate, Menton offers those of an almost 
tropical \^t^getation. Lemon-trees, olive-trees, and pines, 
rising above each other in successive stages, adorn the sur- 
rounding slopes. The district produces forty millions of 
lemons yearly, and this is the principal source of its natuprl 
wealth. The olive-trees are remarkable for the great size 
they have attained in the course of the centiudes during 
which they have continued to bear. Of their wood a 
multitude of fancy objects are made for sale to strangers. 

The origin of Menton is nnkiiown. During the Middle Ages it 
was successively occupied by the Saracens, the Genoese, and the 
princes of Anjou. In the iniddle of the 14th century it was pur- 
chased as a single domain by the Grimaldis, lords of Monaco. 
During the times of the republic and the first empire it belonged 
to France ; but in 1815 it again became the property of the 
princes of Monaco, who subjected it to such exactions that in 1848 
its inhabitants, weaiy of finding their reasonable demands put off 
with empty promises' proclaimed their town free and independent, 
under the protection of Sardinia. M'enton, with the neighbouring 
commune of Roquebrune, was united to France in 1860, at the same 
time as Kice and Savoy. 

MENTZ. Bee Mainz. 

MENZEL, Wolfgang (1798-1873), poet, critic, and 
historian, was born June 21, 1798, at Waldenburg in 
Silesia, studied at Breslau, Jena, and Bonn, and after 
living for some time in Aarau and Heidelberg finally 
settled ill Stuttgart, where, from 1830 to 1838, he had a 
seat in the Wiirtemberg ‘^^andtag.^’ His first work, a 
clever and original volume of poems, eiitithd Sirec^verse 
(Heidelberg, 1823), was followed in 1824-25 by a popular 
Geschichte der BeitUdmi in three volumes, and in 1829 
and 1830 by lluhezahl and the ballads upon 

which his reputation as a poet chiefly rests. In 1851 he 
published the romance of Furore^ a lively picture of the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War ; his other very numerous 
writings include Geschichte Eurojm^s^ 1789-1815 (1853), 
and histories of the German war of 1866 and of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71. From 1825 to 1848 
Menzel edited a Literaturblatt ” in connexion with the 
Morgetiblatt ; in the latter year he transferred liis allegiance 
from the Liberal to the Conservative party, and in 1852 
his. “Literaturblatt” was again revived in that interest. 
In 1866 Ms political sympathies again changed, and all his 
energies were employed to oppose the “ particularism ” of 
the Prussian “junkers” and the antiunionism of South 
Germany. He died on April 23, 1873, His large private . 
library of 18,000 volumes was afterwards acquired for the ^ 
university of Strasburg. 

MEPHIBTOPHELEB, the name of one of the personi- 
fications of the principle of evil. In old popular books 
and puppet-plays the word appears in various forms,— 
as Mepiiistopheies, Mephistophiles, Mephistophilis, and 
Mephostophilis. In the Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus^ Slarlowe writes “Mephistopfiiilis”; in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor we find “ Mephistophilus.” The etymo- 
logy of the word is uncertain. According to one theory, 
it may be taken to repx'esent fjLrjcl>u)(rTocj>tky<s ; in which case 
the meaning would be “ one who loves not light.” Another 
theory is that the word is a combination of the Latin 
“ mephitis ” and the Greek < 58 ^X 05 , signifying “ one who 
loves noxious exhalations.” l^robably it is of Hebrew 

origin, — ^from a destroyer, and taken to mean a 

liar. This view is' supported by the fact that almost all 


[ the names of devils in the magic-books of the I6tli century 
j spring from tlie Hebrew. In the old Faust legends the 
character of Mephistopholes is simply that of a powerful 
and wicked being who fuliils Faust’s commands in order to 
obtain possession of his soul Marlowe attributes to him 
a certain dignity and sadness, and 'there can be little doubt 
that the Mephistophilis oi the Tragical History suggested 
some important traits of Milton’s Batari. Tae name hais 
I been made famous cliiefiy by Goethe, whose conception oi’ 
the character varied at different periods of his career. In 
the fragment of Fansi published in 1790, but written 
many years before, ^lepiustopheles has a clearly marked 
individuality ; he is cynical and iiiateriallstic, but lias a 
man’s delight in activity and adventure, and his magical 
feats alone remind us that he is preternatural. In revising 
and extending this fragment, which forms the chief portion 
of the first part of Faiist^ Goethe treated iMephistopheles 
as the representative of the evil tendencies of nature, 
especially of the tendency to denial for its own sake, rather 
than as a living person. This character Meiihistopheles 
maintains in the second part, wfiiere, indeed, the name often 
stands for a pure abstraction. 

See Julius Mosen, Faust ; Diintzer, Erlduteruntjm Goethds 
Werlcen: Faust ] Goethds Faust. 

MEQUINEZ (the Spanish form of the Arabic Mihidsa), 
a town of Morocco, the ordinai-y residence of the emperor, 
is situated in a fine hilly country about 70 miles from the 
west coast and 35 west-south-west of Fez on the road to 
Bailee, in 34“ N. iat. and 5“ 35' W. long. The town-wall, 
with its four-cornered towers, is kept in good condition; 
and a lower wall of wuder circuit protects the luxuriant 
gardens with which the outskirts are embellished. In the 
general regularity of its streets, and in the fairly substantial 
character of its houses, Mequinez ranks higher than any 
other town in Morocco; but it possesses few buildings of 
any note, except the palace, and the mosque of Mulei Ismael, 
which serves as the royal biirying-place. At one time the 
palace (founded in 1634) was an imposing structure, but 
the finest part has been allowed to go to ruin. In 1721 
Windhus described it as “ about 4 miles in circumference, 
the whole building exceeding massy, and the walls in every 
part very thick ; the outward one about a mile long and 25 
I feet thick,” The best part consisted of oblongs enclosing 
large open courts or gardens. Mortar or concrete was the 
principal material used for the 'walls, but the pillars were 
in many cases marble blocks of great beauty and costliness 
(A Jmrmy to Meqmnez, London, 1725). Most of the 
inhabitants of Mequinez are connected more or less directly 
with the court. Their number has been very variously 
estimated by different travellers, Gniberg de Hemsd gives 
56,000 in 1834, Eohlfs in 1861 from 40,000 to 50,000, 
and Coiiring in 1880 about 30,000, The town was 
formerly called TAkarart. Edrisi refers the present name 
to a Berber chief MeknAs. 

MEEAH, a favourite health resort, and the capital of a 
district in South Tyrol, Austria, is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of the vine-clad Kuehelberg, on the right bank . 
of the Passer, about half a mile above its junction with the 
Adige, and 45 miles to the south of Innsbruck. Meran 
proper consists mainly of one long narrow street, called 
the Laubengasse, flanked by covered arcades. In a wider 
sense, the name is often used to include the adjacent . 
villages of TJntermais, Obermais, and Gratseh. The most 
noteworthy buildings are the G othic church of St Mcholas, 
with its lofty tower, dating from the 14th and 15th 
centuries; the Spitalkirche, built in the 15th century, and 
restored in 1880 ; and the quaint old Fursfe^aus, or 
residence of the counts of Tyrol The town^^tains a 
gymnasium, a nunnery and school for girls, an mstitution 
for sick priests, and several other charitable establishments. 



resort for consumptire | time before, by H, Ckdsier of Bonn, wMch at once, and 
justly, met %vitii universal acceptance. 

It stands j Tlie general sciieme of Geisler's Is shown in fig, L 
A and B arc pear-shaped glass vessels connected by a long 
narrow india-rubber tube, which must ^ 
being also visited in spring be sufficiently strong in the body (or ^ 

The strengthened by a linen coating) to ^ 
stand an outward X)ressure of 1 to 1^ <=&!) 
atmospheres. A terminates below in a ^ \ 
narrow vertical tube c, which is a few 
inches longer than the height of the I A J 
Nearly ] barometer, and to the lower end of this \ ^ 
tube the india-rubber tube is attached [/ 
which connects A with B. To the 
upper end of A is soldered a glass two- 

ming which the B ^ 

In 1880 its vessel A can either be made to com- 
and Untermais, amounted municate through « and a hole in the e 

hollow cock with the vessel to be ex- H 

hausted (L, fig. 2), or through with (j 

anci the atmosphere (II., fig, 2), or can be 

shut ofi from both when the cock holds / Ais. 

an intermediate position. The apparatus, // 

after having been carefully cleaned and \xQ}y' 

dried^ is charged mth pure and dry mer- ^ 

curj which must next he worked back- 
wards and forwards between A and B to 
remove all the air-belis. The air is then driven out of *A by 
MEECATOR, CteAEi>crs (Latinized form of Gerhard lifting B to a sufficient level, turning the cock into position 
Knimer) (1512-1594), mathematician and geographer, was II., and letting the mercury fiow into A until it gets to- 
born at Rupelmonde in Flanders, May 5, 1512. Hav- the other side of the stop-cock, which is then placed in 
iiig completed his studies at Louvain, he devoted him- the intermediate posi- a-n 

self to geography, and, after being for some time attached tion. Supposing the | | 

to the liousehold of Charles \b, he was appointed cosmo- vessel to be exhausted ‘ |v 

graplier to the duke of Juliers and Oleves in 1559, taking to have already been 
up his residence at Duisburg, where he died December 2, securely connected with 

1594. One of his earliest cartographical works was a 5, we now lower the ^ 

terrestrial globe (1541), followed in 1551 by a celestial reservoir B so as to re- | ^ | 

globe. In 1552 he published a treatise I>e mu annuli duce the pressure in A ^ ^ 

astrommid (Louvain), and at Cologne in 1569 his Ghrono- sufficiently below the if 

logia^ hoc esit temporiim demomtratio , . , ab initio mwidi tension in the gas to L 

mque ad Annum Bomvni 1568, ex eelipsibm et obmrvctr' be sucked in, and, by g 

tionihm astronomids^ mens quoqm BiUiis, &c. In the same turning the cock into I 

year was published the first map on Mercator’s well-known position I., cause the gas , ! t 

projection, with the parallels and inerklians at right angles, to expand into and al- - I 

for use in navigation. At Cologne, in 1578, appeared his most fill A. The cock O 

Tabula geograpMcce ad vientem Ptolemxi restitute et emend- is now shut against both 

atm. The work by which he is chiefly known is his atlas, a and 5, the reservoir 3d. _ „ 

published in 1594 at Duisburg, in folio, under the title of lifted, the gas contents | s' 

AtlaSy sim Vosyrtographiem meclitaiiones de fahdea mundi. of A discharged through 
It contains, besides the maps, cosmographieai and other a, and so on, until, when 

dissertations, some of the theological views in which w'ere after an exhaustion mer- 2.— Arraugemeiits of Stop-Coelv 

condemned as heretical ; it was completed by Hondius in cury is let into A, the 

1607. Several of the maps had been previously published metal strikes against the top without interposition of a 
^separately, the atlas being delayed to allow Ortelius to gas-belL In a well-made apparatus the pressure in the 
complete his. Mercator also published in 1592 a //ar- exhausted vessel is now reduced to jxr yV ^ milli-’ 
monia Mvangeliorum. metre, or even less. An absolute vacuum cannot be pro- 

MEECUEIAL AIE-PUMP. This name is given to duced on account of the unavoidable air-film between the 

two distinct instruments, one of which is founded on mercury and the walls. of the apparatus, 

statical, the other on hydrodynamical principles. great advantage of the mercurial over the ordinary air-puTn]> 

1, The Statical Fump. — The famous spiritualist Sweden- is that it evacuates far more completely than the latter, that it 
borg was the first to conceive an air-pump in which a mass affords direct and unmistakable evidence of the exhaustiveness of 
of merciuy, by being made to rise and fall alternately its woik, and—la&^t not least—that it enables one to transfer th^ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • T. * jLif sucked out to another vessel without loss or contamination, so tnal 

AVithm a vertical vessel, should do the work which m the measured and analysed. On account of this.Iatter feature 

ordinary mstriiment is assigned to the piston. He pub- more especially, the instrument is highly valued as an auxiliary in 
lished a description of his pump in 1722; but it is gasoraetrie researches. Without it the researches on which rests 
questionable whether his design was ever realized. Of our present knowledge of the gases of the blood could not have been 
^ "i i' 1 carried out. The actual instrument, as constructed tor various 

namerous subsequent uiTentions the only one whiA, in has of course various complexities of detail omitte.l 

fact,, has survived is the admirably simple and yet efi3:Cient tlie above description. For these the reader must refer to hand- 
iihsllrapent first described in 1858, but constructed some books of practical physiology. 


Meran owes its high reputation as a 
and nervous invalids to the purity of its air and its com- 
|jarative immunity from wind and rain in winter, 
in 46“' 4P N. lat., at a height of 1050 feet above the sea, 
and has a mean annual temperature of about bi"* Fahr. 

Meran enjoys three seasons, 

for the whey-cure and in autumn for the grape-cure, 
arrangements for the comfort of the visitors are very com- 
plete ; and the environs afford opportunity for numerous 
piea>sant walks and excursions. The favourite promenade of 
the iniiabitants is on a massive dyke, built to protect the 
town against the encroachments of the Passer. 7'^ 
twenty old castles and chateaus are visible from the bridge 
over the Passer, the most interesting being Schloss Tyrol, 
an ancient edifice which has given its name to the entire 

country. Meran is now frequented by about 6500 patients | way stop-cock, by tur 
and 8000 to 9000 passing travellers annually, 
population, including Obermais i 
to. 5S34 souls. 

Meran is probably the representative of the Roman Orbs Majensis, 
afterwards known as Mairahia. It became a town in I*", 
down to 1490 was the capital of the counts and dukes of Tyrol. 

The town suffered somew'hat during thp Peasants* War in the 16th 
century, and subsequently from des}tructive Hoods. As a health- 
I'esort ‘it Inis been known 'for about forty years. The whole region 
in which it lies is singularly rich in historic interest 

Authorities. — B<;da Weber, Ifemm Duringsfekl, Aus Meran, 1S68; Noe, Der 
FriiUlmg^ von If'VVft; Stairspfer, Chronik von Met'an, 1S<)7, and Geschichte dur 
Htadt Meran, 1872; riroher, Meran (ds KHmaiischcr Kurort, 1870; Fiihrer 

durch Meran, 2(1 cO., 1870 ; KnobUiueh, Meran, Stii (id., 1881. 
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Ah it takcii a height of nbont 30 inebes of mercury to halauec 
the pressure of the atmosphere, n Oe.isler pump necessarily is a 
somewhat loxig-kgged and unwieldy instrument. It can be con- 
siderably shortened, the two vessels A and brought more closeljr 
together, and the somcuvhut objectionable india-rubber tube be dis- 
pensed with, if we connect the jiir-space in B with an ordinary air- 
pump, and by means of it do the greater part of the sucking and 
the whole of the lifting work. An. instrument thus modiiied was 
fonstructed by Poggendorff (see his Amialm^ rol. (fxxv. p. 151, 
1865), and another,' on somewhat dilferent principles, by Prof. 
.'Dittmar (see the CV^HcnffCt''' licjHyds) 

Even a Gcisler^s stop-cock re<piires to be lubricated to be abso- 
lutely gas-tight, and this occasionally provt^s a nuisance. Hence a 
number of attempts have been Jiiadc to do without stop-cocks alto- 
gidher. In T(>piers pmn])^ tliis is attained by using both for the 
i!ilet and the outlet vertical crqullary glass‘tiibes," soldered, the 
funner to somewhere near the bottom, the latter to the top of the 
Vessel. These tubes, being more than 30 inches high, obviously 
net as efficient mercury-lraps ; btil tine already considerable height 
of the pump) is thus multiplied by two. This coosideratiou has led 
Alexander Mitscherlich (Por/y. Ann., cl. 420, 1873), and quite 
lately F, Xeisen {Z. f, Jnstrunientenfcunde, 1882, p. 285) to intro- 
duce glass valves iu lieu of stn])<cocks. As glass floats on mercury, 
.such valves do not necessarily detract from the exhaustive power 
of the pump. 

S. The Dynmvk Fimp. — This "was invented in 1865 by 
H. Bpreiigei The instrument, in its original (simplest) 
form (%. 3), consists of a vertical 
ca]dliary glass tube a of about 
1 mm. bore, prrovidetl with a 
lateral branch b near its upper 
end, which latter, by an india- 
rubber joint governable by a scretv- 
clamp, communicates -with a tunnel. 

The lewder end is bent into the 
.shape of a hook, and dips into a 
pneumatic trough. The ve.ssei to 
be. exhausted is attached to 5, and, 
in order to extract its gas contentsS, 
a properly regulated stream of mer- 
cury is allowed to fall tl) rough the 
vertical tube. Every drop of mer- 
cury, as it enters from, the funnel, 
entirely closes the narrow tube like 
a piston, and in going past the 
place where the side tube enters 
entraps a portion of air and cai-ries 
it down to the trough, where it can 
1)6 collected. If the vertical tube, 
measuring from the point where 
the branch comes in, is a few’ inches 
.greater than the height of the 
barometer, and the gia.ss and mer- 
cury are perfectly clean, the apparatus slowly but surely 
produces an almost absolute vacuum. 

The great advantages of SprengeBs pump lie in the simplicity of 
its construction and in the readiness with which it adapts itself to 
the collecting of the gas. It did excellent service in the hands of 
Graham for the extraction of gases occluded in metals, and since 
then has become very poj)ular in gas-laboratories, e.specially in 
Britain. Many improvements upon the original construction fiave ; 
been proposed. One of these which deserves mention is to pass the 
mercury, before it enters the falling” tube, through a bulb in | 
which a good vacuum is maintained, by means of an ordinary air- | 
pump or a second ‘^Sprengel.” (W. B.) j 

MERCUEY was the Roman god who presided over | 
barter, trade, and all commercial dealings. His nature is 
probably more intelligible and simple than that of any 
other Roman deity. His very name, which is connected 
with mem, me^xator, drc., show^s that he is the god of 
merchandise and the patron of merchants. In the native 
Italian states no merchants and no trade existed till the 
influence of the Greek colonies on the coast introduced 


; and terminology of trade, aiK.! all the .religious ceremonies 
I connected with it, were bcsrrownd liy tfie Romans froin the 
I Greeks. . It wns no xloubt iiiider the rule of rquinsy 

j when the pros|)erity of the state and its inter<x_ with 
the outer wwld %rere so much iiicrea^sed, that iiK ‘ 'tuts 





Fig. 3. — Sprenger.s 
Air-Pump. 


Greek customs into the cities of the land. All the usages 

^ See DingleFs Polytechn. Journal, 1862 ; an Improved form by 
Bci^-'iel-Hagen is describedin Wkdemmm’s AmwJm, xii. 425, 1881*. 


began to ply their trade In 'Rome. DoiibtlesK.^^ 
merchants practised their' religious ceremonies from \, '' 
j first, but their god I^lercuriu.s was not officially reeognizeo “■ 
j by the state till the year 495 b.(‘, Rome frequently suffered 
i from scarcity of com during the unsettled tniie.=^ that 
; followed the expulsion of the Tarquin.s. l arions religious 
I innovations w^re made to propitiate the gods ; in 49(> iho 
I Greek w’orship of ].)emeter, Dionysu.s, and Rersephone 
was established in the city (see LruEE), and in 495 the 
Greek god HEiarKS (r/.v.) w'as introduced into Rome under 
the Italian name of Alercurins (Livy, ii, 21, 27). PrelJer 
thinks that at the .same time the trade in corn w^as regia- 
lated by Jaw^, and a regular college of merchants was 
instituted. This coUef/nmt w'a.s under the protection of the 
godj their annual festival was on the Ides of on " 
which day the temple of the god had been <iedi€ated at 
the southern end of the eirem near the Aventiiic ; 

and the members were called mercuriales as well a.s 
mejxatores. The Ides of May was eho.sen a.s the feast of 
Mercury, obviously because Main was the mother oft 
Herme.s, i.e., of Mercury (see M aia) ; and she w*as wor- 
shipped along with her son by the mcrmriales on this 
day. According to Preller, this religious foundation had 
a political object ; it e.stablished on a legitimate and .sure 
basis the trade between Rome and the Greek colonies of 
the coast, wiiereas formerly this trade had been exposed to 
the cap)ricious interference of the Government officials for 
the year. Like all borrow’ed religions in Rome, it must 
have retained the rites and the terminology of its Greek 
original (Festus, p. 257). Mercury became the god, not 
only of the me raff ores and of the corn trade, but of buying, 
and selling in general ; and it appears that, at least in the 
streets wdiere shops "were common, little chapels and images 
of the god were erected. There wa.s a spring dedicated to 
Mercury between his temple and the Forta Oaps-m ; every 
shopman drew crater from this spring on the Ides of May, 
and sprinkled it with a laurel twig over Ms head and over 
his goods, at the same time entreating Mercmy to remo’ve 
from his head and his goods the guilt of all his deceits 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 673 sq.). The art of the Roman tradesman 
j was evidently like that of an Oriental tradesman in modern 
' times, and the word Tiiercurialu wus popularly used as 
equivalent to “ cheat.” In the Latin poets Mercury is often 
gifted with some of the manifold characters of the Greek 
Hermes, but this finer conception seems to have had no 
real existence in Roman religion. 

Roman statuettes of bronze, in which Mereiuy is represented, like 
the Greek Hermes, staiKling holding the cadneeus in the one hand 
and a pur.se in the other, are exceedingly common. The eadneeus 
must have been introduced as a symbol of Mercury at a very early 
time, for it is found on Italian coins as early as the 4th ceiitury 
before Christ, and we learn that several were kept as sacred objects 
in the the sanctuary at LnYxniura- (Lion. Hah, i, 67).. 

But its foreign origin is shown by the fact that, although it was a 
sign of peace, it was never borne by the fetmJes, the old Italian 
heralds. The very name is derived from the Greek ktip^k^iov. 
Preller’s view (BSnK Myth.) that mercuriales and mercatores are 
the same guild is a tempting one, but its truth is very doubtful. , 
Mommsen thinks that mercuriales were a purely loi al guild, viz., 
the pagani of the Circu.s valley. J 

MERCURY, in chemistry, m a metal (symbol Hg) which 
is easily distinguished from all others by its being liquid 
at even the loAvest temperatures naturally occurring in 
moderate climates. To this exceptional property it owes 
the g 3 ?nonyms of q-idchilver in English (with the Germans 
queoksilher is the only recognized name) and of hydrar- 
gyrum (from uScap, water, and apyvpog, silver) in Graeco-Latin* 







This metal does not appear to have been known to the 
aneient Jews, nor is it mentioned by the earlier Greek 
writers, Theophrastus (about 300 b.o.) mentions it as a 
derivative of cinnabar. With the alchemists it was a 
substance of great consequence. Being ignorant of its 
r ' . " susceptibility of freezing into a compact soM, they did not 
'^recognize it as a true metal, and yet, on the auixority of 
Geber, they held that mercury (meaning the predominating 
. element in this metal) enters into the composition of ail 
metals, and is the very cause of their metalHcity. When, 
about the beginning of the 16th century, chemistry and 
scientific medicine came to merge into one, this same 
mysterious element of “ mercury ” played a great part in 
the theories of pathology ; and the metal, in the free as in 
certain combined states, came to be looked upon as a 
powerful medicinal agent, which position, on purely em- 
pirical grounds, it continues to hold to the present day. 

Mercury occurs in nature chiefly in the form of a red, 
sulphide^ HgS^ called cinnabar, which, as a rule, is accom- 
p^ied by more or less of the reguline metal,— the latter 
being probably derived from the former by some secondary 
^ ^ reaction. The most important mercury mines in Europe 
, ..are those of Aimaden in Spain and of Idria in Illyria; 

; : . these until lately furnished the bulk of the .mercury of 
i ' commerce but they are now almost eclipsed by the rich 
deposits of New Aimaden in California. Considerable 
quantities of mercury are said to be produced in China and 
y . , ' in Japan ; minor deposits are being worked in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, in Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, and Peru. 

! At Aimaden the ore forms mighty veins traversing micaceous 
schists of the older transition period; in Illyria it is dis- 
seminated in beds of bituminous schists or compact lime- 
, stone of more recent date, 

Chemicaliy speaking, the extraction of mercury from its 
ores is a simple matter. Metallic mercury is easily vola- 
i tilized, and separated from the gangue, at temperatures far 

below redness, and cinnabar at a red heat is readily reduced 
to the metallic state by the action of iron or lime or 
. f atmospheric oxygen, the sulphur being eliminated, in the 

first case sulphide of iron, in the second as sulphide 
and sulphate of calcium, in the third as sulphurous acid 
gas. To the chemical mind a close iron retort would 
. ^ suggest itself as the proper kind of apparatus for carrying 

out these operations, but this idea is acted upon only in 
a few small establishments,— for instance, in that of Zwei- 
briicken in the Palatinate, where lime is used as a decom- 
\ posing agent. In all the large works the decomposition 

of the cinnabar is effected by the direct exposure of the | 
ore to the oxidizing flame of a furnace, and the mercury j 
: " vapour, which of course gets diffused through an immense 

inass. of combustion gases, is sought to be recovered in 
, > y x^|dore?Or less Imperfect condensers. 

X: , this roasting distillation, is effected in prismatic 

^ ' fttmtos, which, by a second upper (brick) grating are divided into 

two flats; th# lower one serving for the generation of a wood fire, 

Ve while the accommodates the ore, which is introduced through 
an opening in the dome-shaped roof. To avoid an excessive diiu- ' 

^ ■ ' "tion of the mercury vapour with combustion gases, part of these are 

led out laterally into a chimney and the rest allowed to up 

through the- heap of ore. The large mass of metalliferous 
produced passes out through a system of pipes inserted Iateraliy%td- 1 
■ fhe dome and so arranged that they follow first a descending 
Mien an ascending plane, to" lead ultimately into a condensa^^^B 
, chamber which communicates in its turn with a chimney. 
pipes are formed each of a large number of elongated pear-sha^^H 
earthenware adapters (called altid^)^ which are telescoped 
one another as in the ease of the iodine-distillation apparatus, thO 
joints being luted with clayr The lowest rpw of aludels, whicK^ 
lie in the line of intersection of the two ipolmed' planes, are pierce^?| 
with holes below, so that what anivelJ liquid mercury therf^^j' 
out into a gutter leading to a reservoir, l^at of mercury^^^^^^ 
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through the numerous leaks in the aludels) into the atmosphere 
to poison the surrounding vegetation and the workmen. Similar 
furnaces to the Aimaden ones are used in Idria and at New 
Aimaden ; only the condensation apparatus are a little less im 
|)erfeet. But in all three places the loss of metal is very consider 
able ; at New Aimaden it is said to amount to close upon 40 per cent. 

The mercury obtained is purified mechanically by straining it 
through dense linen bags, and then sent out into commerce in leather 
bags, or in .wrought-iron bottles provided with screw plugs, each 
holding about 75 tb avoirdupois. 

According to Balling’s Metallurgische Chemie (Bonn, 
1882), the production of mercury in the years named was 
as follows : — 

Austria, exclusive of Hungary (1880),. 369 tons. 

Hungary (1879) 180 

Italy (1877) 65 ,, 

Spain (1873) 929 ,, 

United States (1875) 2064 ,, 

Assuming the amount to be the same from year to year, 
this gives a total of 3587 tons. 

The price of the metal is subject to immense fluctuations ; 
it generally ranges from 2s. to 7s. fid. a pound avoirdupois. 
Commercial mercury, as a rule, is very pure chemically, 
so that it needs only to be forced through chamois leather 
' to become fit for ail ordinary applications ; but the metal, 
having the power of dissolving most ordinary other metals, 
is very liable to get contaminated with these in the labora- 
tory or workshop, and requires then to be purified. For 
this purpose a great many chemical methods have been 
proposed, which, however, all come to this, that the 
base admixtures are sought to be removed by treatment ■ 
with nitric acid, oil of vitriol, or other agents which act 
preferably on the impurities. The best of these methods 
is that of Briihl, who shakes the metal with a solution of 
5 grammes of bichromate of potash and a few cubic centi- 
metres of sulphuric acid in one litre of water, until the fed 
chromate of mercury, first produced, has disappeared, and 
its place been taken by green chromic sulphates. The 
supernatant liquor and chromic scum are washed away by 
a powerful jet of water, and the clean metal is dried and 
filtered through a perforated paper filter. The only really 
exhaustive method is redistillation out of a glass apparatus. 
Unfortunately the operation is diflficult of execution, h 
mercury “bumps”' badly' on boiling; but tils can be 
avoided by distilling the metal iii U perfect vacuum. An 
ingenious apparatus for this purpose, in which tli^e distilled 
metal itself is made to keep up the vacuum, was con- 
structed lately by Leonhard Weber. A U~tube, . the limbs 
of which are longer than the height of the barometer, is 
filled with pure mercury, and inverted, the one limb 
being made to dip into a vessel with pure, the other 
into another containing the impure, mercury. This second 
limb is inflated above so that the meniscus is about the 
middle of the bulb. / This bulb is ,h^ted, and the conse- 


quence is that ]the metal, there dietils over into the fi^rst " 
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ur remains imcondensed in the altwjels , passes into the chamher; 
tioii. being to'have it conden^^Lihere ; iit, reality, a lar^ 
“ ^wercury 
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wilL <n»ii.sideral>le eonlraction. lute a compact laafejs <>i \ )yfmclpitatm pet' hc. Frlyst ley niatk* tlir^ iiiiportaiu discoveiy tLat 

' “ ; the “precipitate” when heated to (iuJi reJiie.ss is redueei] to metaly 

1 with evolution of what has shieo Ijct-n known as oxyi^O'ii gas ; hut it 
j was .reserved for Lavoisier to'- coiTcet interpret this : experiineiit.* 
i and thus to estabJi.sh our ]>roseiit views on the constitution of 
j atmospheric , air. ' ' The ■ oxide . is easily ' prefiared . by,, heati'ng' 'any ■ : 

! nitrate of the metal as long as nitrous finnes are. hceii to go oif 
(when it remains as a scaly mass, bla<*k when hot, red after cooling), , 
or else by precipitating the solution of a iricrcuric salt with excess 
of caustic potash or soda, when it C'omcs down as an ainorphoirs 
yellow precipitate, wliicli is free of combined water. Mercurous 
oxide, a black -solid, can- be obtained o,n!y irKlirectty, Jjy 'the' 
position of mercurous salts with lixed caustic alkalies. Both ox ides 
are insoluble in water, but dissolve in certain, and combine with 
all, aqueous acids with formation of mercury salts and elimination 
'of water. ■' Thus, for instaiiee, 

Hg.0 + 2HK0g-H»04-Hg.(XG3)2 , ' - ' 

.M:e.i‘cm'ons: nitrate , ■ , . 

HgO +. 2 H]Sr 0 .j - 11,0 -f Tlg(N 0 .^ • 

-Me'rcimcnltfatec- 

.T/is When metallic mercury is set aside with its own 

weight of nitric acid of 1 -2 specific gravity, at ordinary tempera- 
tures, the normal mercurous salt Hg 2 (K 03 )‘J> is gradually produced, 
and after a day or two is found to have separated out in colourless 
crystals. These are soluble (somewhat sparingly) in water acidu- 
lated with nitric acid, but are decomposed by the action of pure 
w’ater, with formation of difEcultly soluble" basic salts. When 
this salt (or the metal itself) is treated with excess of nitric acid it 
is oxidized into mercuric nitrate Hg(K‘ 03 ) 2 , a white crystalline salt, 
readily soluble in water without decomposition. 

The Sulphates . — Cold aqueous sulphuric acid does not act upon 
mercury, but the hot eoncentratecl acid converts it first into 
mercurous and then into mercuric sulphate, with evolution of 
sulphurous acid, 

Hg., + 2 H 2 SO 4 - 2H.>0 + SO., + Hg,S04 , 

Hg^SO^ 1 2 H 2 SO 4 - 2 H 2 O -f SO. + 2HgS04 . 

Both salts form wdiite crystalline magmas. The mercurous salt 
is difficultly soluble in water, and consequently producible by 
precipitation of the nitrate with sulphuric acid. The mercuric salt, 
when treated with vvater, is decomposed with formation of ‘a yellow 
insoluble basic salt, which has long been known as 
rede. Its composition is SO 3 . $HgO when produced by excess of 
hot water. Mercuric sulphate is of importance chiefly as forming 
the basis for the manufacture of the two chlorides. 

The Chlorides. — These are both extensively used medicinal agents. 
The mercuric salt, HgCl 2 , kmmm in medicine as ' corrosive sub- 
limate, is prepared by mixing the sulphate mtiniately with common ; 
salt, and subjecting the mixture to sublimation, a little Mnoxide 
of manganese being added to oxidize the mercurous salt, which is 
generally present as an impurity. The process is conducted in a 
glass flask buried in a hot sand-bath. "When the decomposition 's 
accomplished, the sand is removed from the upper half of the flask 
and the temperature raised so that the chloride HgClg produce 
sublimes up and condenses in the upper part as a ‘^sdblinmte,’* 
The salt, as thus produced, forms compact crystalline crusts, which, 
wffien heated*; melt into a limpid liquid before volatilizing. It is 
soluble in water, 100 parts of ^vhich at 10 ®, 20 ^ 100 ° dissolve 
7*39, 64 parts of salt Corrosive sublimate dissolves in 3 parts of 
alcohol and in 4 parts of ether. This salt, on account of its 
solubility in water, is a deadly poison. Mercurous chloride, Hg^Cla, 
better knowm as “calomel” (from /caAdy, fair, and peKas, black, 
because it becomes dead-black when treated wdth ammonia, mer- 
curie chloride yielding a white product), is prepared by mixing 
corrosive sublimate with the proper proportion of metallic mercury 
(HgCla : Hg) or loercuric sulphate with salt and mercury in the 
proportions of HgS 04 : Hg : 2 NaCI, and subjecting the mixture to 
sublimation in glass flasks. The salt HgoCIg is thus obtained in 
the form of white, opaque, crystalline crusts, which, when heated, 
volatilize, without previously melting, into a mixture of HgClg 
and Hg vapour, w'hich, on cooling, recombine into calomel. For 
medicinal yairposes the sublimate is red. need to an impalpable 
powder, washed with water to remove any corrosive sublimate that 
may be present, and dried. Being insoluble in water, it acts far 
’ ^ is^iolently on the organism than mercuric chloride does. Its 
|}ion, no doubt, is due to its very gradual conversion in the 
|omach into mercury and corrosive sublimate. Finely divided 
lilomel can be produced, without trouble, by the precipitation of a 
dution of mercurous nitrate with hydrochloric acid or common 
Ifciltpbnt this preparation is liable to be contaminated with 
Imercurous nitrate, and, even ■when pure, has been found to act far 
^imore violently than ordinary calomel does. Hence its use is not 
tolerated by the pharmacopoeias. According to W ohler a mercuroms 
chloride, more nearly equivalent to the sublimed article, is produc- 
ible by heating corrosive sublimate solution with sulphurous acid — 

; : 2 Hgoi 2 + h^sOs + HsO - H.SO 4 -b 2 Hci -p Hg..cio . 
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regular ovdaluKlra, wJilcIi t'uu be cut witli a knife and be 
fiat teued under the huiauiiU’. 1’he .speciiic gravity of the 
fnvAvn metal is 14*39 ; that of tiui liquid metal at 0'' C. is 
13 *095 (water of 4 IJuder TOO mm. jjressure 

it hoiks at 3r)7'''*3 i). ((>7b’*l Fahr.) (Kegnauit). At very 

low tempei'atures it .seeIl!l.^ to ])e absolutely devoid of 

volatility (Faraday); but from - KF‘ C. upwards (Regnault) 
it exhibits an apprecialde \*apour tension. 

The following table gives the tensions in millimetres 
of mercury of 0" 0., for a series of centigrade temperatures 
f," according to Kegnauit : — 

O'" 10" 20" 50" 100" 150" 200" 

p--i)2 '03 *04 *11 *75 4*27 19*90 

250'- 300" 350" 400" 450" 500" 

p-75-75 242*1 663*2 15SS 3384 6520 

According to the same autliority, its average coefficient 
of exp>ansion /c per degree C. is as follows : — 

0-1 00" 0. 0-200" C. 0 -300® C. 

*0001815 *0001841 *0001866 

or 1/5510 1/5432 1/5359 

Its specific heat in the liquid state is *03332; that of 
the frozen metal (between -78" and -40" C.) is *0319 
(Kegnauit). Its electric conductivity is j}^ of that of pure 
silver (Matthiesen). Its conductive power for heat is 
greater than that of water, and is proved (by Herwig) to 
be perfectly constant from 40" to 160" C. Its vapour 
density (air of the same temperature and pressure = 1) is 
6*976 (Dumas), or 100*93 for hydrogen = 1. Hence its 
molecular weight (H2==2) is 201*86. The atomic weight, 
by chemical methods, was found = 200*0 (Erdmann and 
Marchand); hence mercury-vapour molecules consist of 
single atoms. Mercury does not apjpreciabiy absorb any 
chemically inert gas. 

Mercury is in constant requisition in the laboratory. It 
is used for the collecting and measuring of gases, in the 
construction of thermometers, barometers, and manometers, 
for the determination of the capacity of vessels, and many 
other purposes. In medicine it serves for the preparation 
of mercurial ointment and of “hydrargyrum cum creta^’ 
(the chief component of “ blue pills ”) ; both are obtained 
by diligently triturating the metal with certain proportions 
of grease and chalk respectively until it is “ deadened, z,^., 
subdivided into invisibly small globules (see below). 

Alloys . — Mercury readily unites directly -with all metals 
(except iron and platinum) into what are called amalgams. 
In some cases the union takes place with considerable 
evolution of heat and large modification of the mean pro- 
perties of the components. Thus, for instance, sodium 
when rubbed up with mercury unites with it -with deflagra- 
tion and formation of an alloy which, if it contains more 
than 2 per cent, of sodium, is hard and brittle, although 
sodium is as soft as wax and mercury a liquid. Liquid 
amalgams of gold and silver are employed for gilding and 
silvering objects of copper, bronze, or other base metal 
The amalgam is spread otit on the surface of the object 
by means of "a brush, aind th^ mercury then driven ofl 
by the applicaHon ^ heat,, iqvhen a polishable, flrmiy 
adhering film of tho J, remains. Copper 

cent, of the solid 


amalgam containing frojA-; j 
. metal, when worked in .a'T] 

/plastic, but on st^ding 
" becomes hard ana crys 
stuffing of teeth. A' 
similarly employed. 

.F Oxides . — There are two .oxh 
, Hg^jO, called mercurous, and ai 

* .e latter can he produced directl^ply D , 

ne in air at a temperature sonieWhat ' 

when the oxide is gradually formed as- a red? ^ 
""’’■has long been known as “red precipitate,^'.^ 
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‘ The Avritei* is unable to say wlietlier Wohler’s calomel has e\"er 
found its way anywhere into medicinal practice. 

The Iodides. —The mercuric salt Hgl.j is produced in two ways, 
viz., first by mixing the two clemcmtury components intimately 
and subjecting the mixture to sublimation, and secondly by pre- 
cipitating corrosive sublimate solution with its exact equivalent of 
iodide of potassium. In the first case the salt is obtained in yellow 
•crystals, '^diich, on the slightest touch with a solid body, assume 
and then permanently retain a rich scarlet colour. The precipita- 
tion process at once yields the scarlet salt. The salt is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol and in iodide of potassium solution. 
The mercurous gait Hgol^ is obtained by precipitating mercurous 
nitrate with iodide of potassium as a dirt3'*grcc?u powder insoluble 
in water. Both iodides are used niedieinaily. 

The Sidpkldcs. — Menturoiis sulphide, HgoS, does not seem to 
exist. The mercuric salt, HgS, exists iu two modifications, of 
which one is amorphous and has a black colour, while the other is 
crystalline and red. The black one is obtained by precipitation of 
solutions of mercuric salts with excess of sulpbux’ctttnl \vdrogeu, 
•or by direct synthesis. The right proportions of mercury and 
flowers of sulphur are rubbed togetlier in a mortar until the whole 
is converted into a jet-black uniform jjowder. This preparation 
(the setMops mmeralL^ of the pharmaceutist), however, is apt to be 
contaminated with unconibined sulphur and mercury. Application 
of a gentle heat causes exhaustive cmubiiiation. The red sulphide, 
HgS, occurs iu nature as cinnabar, and can be produced artificially 
from the black. The artificial prepai’atioii, known as vermilion, is 
liighly valued as the most brilliant, stable, and innocuous of all 
mineral red pigments. Yermilioii can be produced from the black 
sulphide in two ways, viz. , first by sublimation, and secondly by 
treatment of it with fixed alkaline sulphide solution. According 
to Brunner, 100 parts of mercury are mixed intimately with 38 parts 
of flowers of sulphur, and the rethiops is digested, with constant 
agitation, in a solution of 25 parts of potash in 150 parts of water at 
45° C. (the water lost by evaporation being constantly replaced), until 
the preparation has come up to its maximum of fire and brilliancy, 
which takes a goofl many hours. Purely sublimed vermilion has a 
comparatively dull colour, <and must be manipulated with alkaline 
sulphide solution to give it the necesvsary fire. The action of the 
alkaline sulphide consists probably in this, that it dissolves succes- 
sive instalments of the amorphous prepiiration and redeposits them 
iu the crystalline form. 

Mcrminc pcrimtiTcs of Anunonia-.—il) Recently precipitated 
oxide HgO is digested, cold, in carbonic-acid-free ammonia, and 
the mixture allowed to stand for a few days. The liquor is then 
decanted off, and the precipitate washed with alcohol and then 
with ether, and dried over sulphuric acid. The product is a 
yellow solid base (“ Millou’s base ”) of the comxjosition 

. 4HgO HoO Is^Hg^O . 2H.0 -F . , 

It is insoluble in alcohol and in ether, and requires 13,000 parts 
of cold water for its solution. It readily unites with all acias, 
forming salts, which, as a rule, are insoluble in water. Hence all 
ordinary salt solutions, when shaken with the base, are decomposed 
with elimination of the base of the salt. Thus, for instance, even 
such salts as alkaline nitrates, chlorides, or sulphates are decom- 
posed w'ith formation of solutions of caustic alkali. 

(2) A body jSr3Hg4Tjj+.2H20, i.e., of the composition of the iodide 
corresponding to the oxide in (1), is produced as a brown precipitate 
when ammonia or an ammonia salt is added to a solution of mercuric 
iodide iu iodide of potassium mixed with large excess of caustic 
potash or soda Hessler’s reagent In very dilute solutions of 
ammonia Hessler’s reagent produces only a browui or yellow color- 
ation, which, however, is so intense that ir^ir&Wirxrth of ammonia in 
about 60 cubic centimetres of liquid becomes clearly visible. 

(3) The chloride ISFHgHg. Cl of the ‘^ammonium” HH^Hg is i 
produced as an insoluble white precipitate when ammonia is added 
to a solution of corrosive sublimate. This substance is known in 
medicine as infusible white precipitate, in contradistinction to (4). 

(4) The fusible white precipitate was at one time suppose^Ut^-be 
identical with (3), and is obtained by boiling it with sal-amr ^ii|a e^ 
solution. ^ Its composition is NH^HgCl + ^6401= HgHg . HgflS^ 

Analyds.-~~^Kriy ordinary solid mercury compound, when hea^p^l 
in a sublimation tube with carbonate of soda, yields a sublimate o'f-'" 
metallic mercury, which, if necessary, needs only to be scraped 
together with a wooden spill to unite in to visibie globules. From any 
mercury-salt solution the metal is precipitated by digestion with a 
piece of bright copper-foil. The precipitated mercury forms a coat- 
ing on the copper, which becomes silvery on being rubbed with 
blotting paper. When the quicksilvered copper is heated in a sub- 
limation tube, it reassurnes its red colour with formation of a sub- 
limate of mercury. 

Solutions of mercurous salts with hydrochloric acid give a white 
precipitate of calomel, which, after filtmtion, is easily identified by 
its becoming jet-black on treatment with ammonia. From mercuric 
, solutions ^ hydrochloric acid precipitates nothing ; hirfc stannous 
•chloride, in its twofold capacity as a chloride and a,, rednoing agent, 




ping agent, j of^- 
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yields ti precipitate of calomel On addition of an excess of reagent 
the precipitate becomes grey through conversion into finely divided 
quicksilver. Sul])huretted hydrogen, wlien added very gradually 
to an acitl mercuric solution, gives at first an almost white precipi- 
tate, which, on addition of more and more reagent, assumes suc- 
cessively a yellow, orange, and at last jet-black colour. Hie black 
precipitate is HgS, which is identified by its gi’eat heaviness, 
and by its being' insoluble in boiling nitric and in boiling bydro- 
chioric acid. A mixture of the two (aqua regia) dissolves it as 
chloride. (W. H.) 

Therapeutics of Mercurt/. 

The use of luercury as a therapeutic agent is of com- 
paratively recent date. To the Greeks and Homans its 
value was unknown, and the Arabian physicians only used 
it for skin affections. It was not till the middle of the 
16th century that the special properties of mercury were 
fully apipreciated, but since that time the metal has con- 
tinued to hold a high though fluctuating value as a 
medicine. At first the metal in a finely divided state 01 ^ 
in vapour was used ; but very soon its various compounds 
were found to be endowed with powers even greater than 
those of the metal itself, and with the discovery of new 
compounds the number of mercurial medicines has largely 
increased. 

The preparations now in use may be thus classified. (1) 
Of the preparations containing metallic mercury the chief 
members are blue pill (pilula hydrargyri), grey powder 
(hydrargyrum cum creta), and blue ointment (iinguentuni 
hydrargyri). The first consists of mercury, liquorice root, 
and confection of roses, the second of mercury and chalk, 
the third of mercury, suet, and lard. The power of the 
three preparations seems to depend on the fine state of 
subdivision of the mercury they contain ; mercury in its 
ordinary liquid state seems devoid of medicinal properties. 

It is thought by some that the fine subdivision of the 
metal leads to the formation of a little oxide, and that the 
efficacy of the preparations in part depends on this. (2) 
Three oxides of mercury are employed in medicine, — the 
! red, from which is made red precipitate ointment (unguen- 
tiim hydrargyri oxydi rubri), the yellow, an allotropic form 
of the red, and the black oxide. The yellow and black 
oxides suspended in lime winter form respectively yellow 
and black wash (lotio fiava and lotio nigra). (3) The 
chlorides of mercury form a very important group : 
calomel (hydrargyri subchloridum) is a white heavy 
pow’der ; corrosive sublimate (hydrargyri perchloridum) is 
a heavy crystalline substance. (4) Two iodides are used 
medicinally; they are known from their colour as the 
green and red iodides. (5) Nitrate of mercury enters into 
the composition of a powerful caustic known as the acid 
nitrate of mercury. It is also the active principle of citrine 
ointment (unguentum hydrargyri nitratis). (6) In this class 
only ammoniated mercury and its ointment commonly 
known as white precipitate ointment, are contained. Of 
the many compounds not included in the above classifica- 
tion the oleate and albuminate are the most important. 

Mercurial p^>arations are largely employed as external appli- 

f ' *ons, . Sev^[ | | ^. j feeni are potent agents for the destruction of 
lower fornfl»|^Bgal life, and hence are employed to destroy 
isites- havinfH^^&abitat ^^^|kin, hair, and clothing. The 
fce and red oint®^(:s are specially effective in the 

u’uction of pHH^Kand blne yxntment is occasionally used for 
same purp6s||^P%rrosive -fefiblimate is, ,]^yjfVer, the most 
I'getic of the i^lmrial parasiticides, and^ |H|m t .observations 
h to show that tfis superion'^to almost air.Mpcr substances as 
a^rm destroyer. Is sometimes used to g^fed of ringwonn. 
It^hould be remembered that“.corrosiv£ subHipAe is a powerful 
irri^nt to the skin, and also an active pcison. / 

. A^d nitrate' of mercury is a‘4caustic,.^md' by it Warts and small 
growths are sometimes removed ; it is a3^ one of the caustics occa- •' 
sion^lly applied to prevent the ' ‘ 

a dn diseases mercurial prepeQ.'^th>fis largely used, especially 

e forms of eczema. A lew; of tlie red oxide or of 

liated niercuryin an ounce qf-ififie ointment are often foun<i 
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Caiom^s] ointiiieut iij not initating, lull, vatho’ tends to soothe. It 
is therefonis sometimes applied to irritable rashes ; in pruritus aui 
it is of special value. Mercurial jireparatioiis are not usually found 
of benefit in scaly eruptions. In acne a weak solution of eoimsivo 
sublimate is often most etleclive. 

Preparations of mereury are often used to heal ulcers, especially 
those of syphilitic origin." Black %vasli is one of the commonest 
applications for this purpose. The red oxide ointment is at times 
employed to stimulate indolent ulcers, mid it is capable of remov- 
ing exuberant granulations (proud ilesh), which sometimes retard 
the healing of wounds. 

Mercury’ is Jurgejy used externally to pi'omote the absorption of 
inflammatory jiroducts, especiidly in the neighbourhood of joints. 
'J’he blue ointiiieiit is frequently employed for this purpose, more 
rarely a piaster containing mercury or a mercurial liniment. For 
effecting the absorption of goitre (Derbyshire neck) the ointment 
of the red iodide is often relied on, especially in India, wdiere it is 
customary to expose, the patieuit’vS n(*ck to the sun after nibbing it 
with the ointment. In enlargements of the liver and spleen the 
application of mercurial ointment sometimes seems to promote re- 
duction in size. 

Taken internally in continued doses, merfuiiy produces a peculiar 
effect known as salivation. First a metallic taste is experienced ; 
this is followed by soreness of the gums, an undue flow of saliva, 
and fmtor of the breath. Further administration of the drug may 
increase greatly the salivary lloiv, and also lead to swelling of the 
tongue, ulceration of the mouth, and even disease of the jaw-bone. 
At tiic same time the blood becomes impoverished, and feverishness 
with loss of flesh occurs. A single large dose — rarely too a single 
small dose — may produce some of the above symptoms. They may 
also follow the inhalation of the metal or its compounds, or their 
■absorption through the skin. The long- continued inhalation of 
the vapour of mercury acts likewise on the nervous system, caus- 
ing a peculiar kind of trembling. Mercurial tremor is sometimes 
seen in looking-glass makers, often in those who work in quick- 
silver mines. 

Internally mercury is chiefly given for two purposes — (1) to 
check inflammation and cause the absorption of the products it 
gives rise to, and (2) to antagonize the syphilitic virus and remove 
the evils it causes. Some years ago the belief in the power of 
mercury to control inflammation was almost universal, and it was 
largely administered in almost all inflammatory affections, but of 
late it has been much less used, both because it seems doubtful 
whether it has really the power it was once supposed to have and 
because of the possibility of evil results from its continued use. 
In peritonitis and iritis it is still often employed, small doses of 
calomel being given. Not uufret^uently too it is administered in 
pericarditis and hepatitis, but in pneumonia, pleurisy, and most 
other inflammatory afiections its use is now discarded bjr many 
physicians. As an antidote to the syphilitic poison it is still held 
in high esteem, though opinions vary much as to the extent of its 
power. There can be little doubt that, given in an early stage of 
the disorder, it minimizes the secondary symptoms ; but it cannot 
he relied on to prevent their occurrence. It aids in removing the 
•secondary symptoms, and tends to the avoidance of tertiary 
manifestations, which nevertheless sometimes occur even when 
mercury has been freely given. The custom of giving mercury 
till profuse salivation is established has long been abandoned; 
the aim now is so to give it as to prevent salivation occurring ; for 
this purpose blue pill, calomel, and corrosive sublimate are given 
in very small doses, but if the gums become tender the dose is 
d-ecreased or the administration stopped. 

Mercurial treatment is sometimes carried out by rubbing the blue 
4&intinent into the skin, sometimes by exposing the patient to the 
fumes of calomel ; syphilitic eruptions are often treated by such 
fumigation. More rarely mercury is introduced by injecting the 
albuminate or some other preparation under the skin or by means of 
suppositories. In children grey powder is generally used when mer- 
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MERGANSER, a w6td oriJiating:^'th 
Animalium^ iii. p. 129) in 155#i an4 for along while p 
in English as the general nam’Is for a- group of fish- 
Ducks possessing great diying .power^^ and ‘forming :’,i 
genus M&rgm of Linnaeus,. n6w regard^Ay'oriiitlidlo^^ 
M a Subfamily, iferytW, of the 



^^tergansers liuve a h,mg, uarmw bill, with a small hut 
evident hook ut the ti[>, stud the. edges of Ixxth man^ 
dibles ])eset by numerous horny deiitieidatioiis, tvhencO m 
English the name of ‘‘Haw-biH"’ is frequently applied to 
thejii. Otherwise their structure does not '"much <Jepart 
from the Auatiue or Fuliguliiie type. All thespoedes bear 
a more or less dc\ eloped crest or tuft on the Iiead. Three 
of them, or M. and M, 

a/belhih', are found over the iKudhern parts of tlie Old - 
World, and of these the first two also inhabit North* 
America, which has besides, a fourth, species, JII, rjmdlatm^ 
said to have occa.sionally visited Rritain. Jf: me.ryrxmer^ 
commonly known the Goosander, is tlie largest species, 
being nearly as lug as the smaller Geese, and the adult 
male in breeding-attire is a very Ijoaiitiful bird, conspicuous 
with Ills dark glossy-greeu head, rich salmon-coloured 
breast, and the upper part of tlie Ijody and wings black 
and w’liite. Tins full plumage is not assumed till the 
second year, and iii the meantime, as well as in the post- 
nuptial dress, the male much resembles the female, having, 
like her, a reddish-browui head, the upper parts greyish- 
browm, and the lowxu- dull white. In this condition the bird 
is often known as the Dun Diver.” This species breeds 
abundantly in many parts of Scandinavia, Russia, Siberia, 
and North America, and of late years has been found to do 
so in Scotland, usually making its nest in the stump of a 
hollow tree or under a slab of rock. ■ Jf. se^rato}^, com- 
monly called the Red-breasted Mergansex’, is a somewhat 
smaller Ixird ; and, while the fully-dressed male wants the. 
delicate hue of the lower parts, he has a gorget of rufous 
mottled with black, below which is a patch of white 
feathers, broadly edged with black. The male at other 
times and the female always much resemble the preceding. 

It is more numerous than the Goosander, with a somewhat 
more southern range, and is not so particular in selecting 
a sheltered site for its nest. Both these species have the 
bill and feet of a bright reddish-orange, while Jf. albeilus, 
knowm as the Sniewq has these parts of a lead colour, and 
the breeding plumage of the adult male is white, with quaint 
crescentic markings of black, and the flanks most beauti- 
fully venniculated — the female and male in undress having 
a general resemblance to the other two already described 
— -but the Smew" is very much smaller in size, and, so far 
as is known, it invariably makes its nest in a hollow tree, 
as ascertained first by Wolley (Idis, 1859, pp. 69 seg,). 
This last habit is shared by Jf. mcullatm, the Hooded 
Merganser of North America, in size intermediate between 
Jf. albelkcs and Jf. mrator, the male of which is easity 
recognizable by his bi'oad semicircular crest, beaiing a fan- 
shaped patch of white, and his elongated subseapulars of 
white edged with black. The conformation of the trachea 
in the male of Jf. merganser^ M. s&rratm\ and Jf. cumdlatm 
is very like that of the Ducks of the genus Clangida, but 
Jf. alhellus has a less exaggerated development more 
resenxbling that of the ordinary Fuligulad From the 
hemisphere two species of Merges have been 
’ ‘ bed, J£ octosetdcms or hrmiliamta, ATeiiiot (iT. Diet. 
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Gal. des Oiseattx, 




. ^ Hybrids between, px’esinned, Jf. xilhellus and Clangula 

\glawimi, the common -Golden-eye, have been described and figured 
(Eimbeck, Isis, 18S1, 300, tab. iii. ; Brehm, jVaturgesch. elUf VUg. 
.DmtscUmids, p, 930 ; blaumann, VUg, Deuischlaitds, xii. p. 194, 
frontispiece; Kjffirbcilling,' Jolts', fur Ornithologie, 1853, Extraheft, 
p. 29^ NoMmemma, 1853, p. 327, OrnithoL Danka, tab. Iv., suppk 
tab. 29) under the names of Mergm miatari'us, Clangula angusUrostns, 
and Anas {Clangula) inergoides, as though they -were a distinct spemes 
but the remarks of M. de Selys-Longchamps {Bull, Ais. Sc. Bmxdks, 
1S45, pt. ii, p, 354, and 1856, pt. ii. p, 21) leave little i*oom for doubt 
as to their origin, which, when the ciyptogamic habit and common 
range of their putative parents, the former unknown to the author last- 
named, is considered, will seem to be still more likely. 



toiri. ii. p. 209, pL 283), inhabiting South America, of 
which hut few sx^ecirneus have been obtained, having some 
general rescmbiancc to Jf. mrrator, hut much more darkly 
coloured, and 21. auMnifk^ Hoiubron and Jacquemont 
{Ami. Sc. JVaf. Zoolrx/ic, ser. 2, xvi. p. 320 ; Foy, au Pol 
Sud, Oiseatix, pi. 31, %. 2), as yet known only by the unique 
example in the Paris Museum pi’ocured by the French 
Antarctic expedition in the Auckland Islands. This last 
species may peihaps be found to visit New Zealand, and 
should certainly be looked for there. 

Often associated with the Mergansers is the genus 
Jfeir/aneMa, the so-called Torrent-Ducks of South America, 
of which three species are said to exist ; but they possess 
spiny tails and have their \yings armed with a spur. 
Whether they should be referred to the 2Ierghis& or the 
EHmmitnrUu& — the Spiny-tailed Ducks proper — is a ques- 
tion that furthej* investigation must decide. (a. n.) 

MERGUl, a district of British liJurraah, between 9“ 58' 
and 1 3“ 21' N, lat. It forms the southernmost district of the 
Tenasserim division, and is hounded on the N. by Tavoy, 
E. and S. by Siam, and W. by the Bay of Bengal, with 
an area of 7810 square miles. Two principal ranges cross 
Mergui from north to south, running almost parallel to 
each other for a considerable distance, with the Tenasserim 
river winding between them till it turns south and flows 
through, a narro’w rocky gorge in the westernmost range 
to the sea. Amongst these mountain ranges and their 
subsidiary spurs are several fertile plains, densely clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation. Indeed, the whole district, from 
the water^s edge to the loftiest mountain on the eastern 
boundary, may be regarded as almost unbroken forest, only 
73 square miles being under cultivation. The timber trees 
found towurds the interior, and on the higher elevations, 
are of great size and beauty, the most valuable being teak, 
thm-gmi {Ikypm odorata), ka-gnyeng {Dipterocarpm tuber- 
mdatua)^ tfcc. The coast-line of the district, studded with 
an archipelago of two hundred and seven islands, is much 
broken, and for several miles inland is very little raised 
above sea-level, and is drained by numerous muddy tidal 
creeks. Southwards of Mergui town it consists chiefly of 
low mangrove swamps alternating with small fertile rice 
plains. After passing the mangrove limits, the ground to 
the east gradually rises till it becomes mountainous, eveil 
to the banks of the rivers, and Anally culminates in the 
grand natural barrier dividing British Burmah from Assam. 
The four pririci];)al rivers are the Tenasserim, Le-gnya, 
Pakchan, and Palouk, the first three being navigable for a 
considerable distance of their course. Coal is found in the 
district on the banks of tlie Tenasserim and its tributaries. 
Gold, copper, iron, and manganese are also found in various 
parts of the district. 

Prom the notices of earty travellers it appears that Mergui, when 
under Siamese rule, before it passed to tlie Burmese, was a rich and 
densely peopled country. On its occupation by the British in 
1824-25 it was found to be almost depopulated — the result of 
border warfare and of the cruelties exercised by the Burmese con- 
querors. At that time the enti rc in h abitants only ri umbered 1 0, 000 ; 
in 1876 they had increased to 51,846 (26,767 males and 25,079 
females). Classified according to religion, there were — Buddhists, 
48,750 ; Mohammedans, 2583 ; Hindus, 353 ; Christians and others, 
2*10. The district contains only one town (Mergui) with more than 
5000 inhabitants. Only 73 square miles of the district area were 
under cultivation in 1876, but this area is steadily though slowly ' 
increasing. The principal manufactures are sugar-} loiling and tin- 
smelting. Mergui carries on "a flourishing trade with Eangoon, 
Basscin, and the Straits Settlements. The chief exports consist 
of rice, rattans, torches, dried fish, areca-nuts, sesamiim seeds, 
molasses, sea-slugs, edible birds’ nests, and tin. The staple imports 
are piece goods, tobacco, cotton, earthenware, tea, and sugar. The 
imperial revenue in 1876 amounted to £18,208. The climate is 
remarkably lioaltliy, the .heat due to its tropical situation being 
moderate<l by land and sea breezes. The rainfall in 1876 amounted 
to 165.1 inches. Tlic |.)revalciit diseases are simple and remittent 
fevers, bronchitis, rheumatism, and small-pox. 


MEROUr, chief town of tlic above district, is situated) 
on an island at tlio moutli of tbe Tenasserim river. Tlie 
population (10,731 in 1876-77) consists of many races — 
Talaings, Burmese, Malays, Bengalis, Madi'asis, Siamese, 
and Cbinese. Considerable trade is carried on -with other 
Burmese ports and the Straits Settieinents. The harbour 
admits vessels drawing 18 feet of water. 

MERIDA, a city of 7390 inhabitants (1877), in the 
province of Badajoz, Spain, lies about 36 miles by rail 
eastward from Badajoz, on the Madrid and Badajoz line, 
on a small eminence on the right bank of the Guadiana. 
It is connected by a branch line of rail with Llerena on. 
the south-east. The poxmlation is mostly agricultural.. 
The city owes its interest entirely to its Roman remains, 
which are numerous and extensive. Of these one of the 
most important is the bridge of 81 arches of granite, erected 
by Trajan ; it is 2575 feet long, 26 feet broad, and 33 feet 
above the bed of the river ; it was unfortunately seriously 
injured during the siege of Badajoz in 1812. Of the' 
colossal wall that formerly surrounded the town all that 
remains is a fine fragment, built of dressed stone, on the 
sj)ot formerly occupied by the castellurn, and where the 
provisor of the order of Santiago afterwards had his 
residence (El Conventual). In the town are some relics of 
temples of Diana, Mars, Fortuna, Jupiter, and others ; and 
the Arco de Santiago, 44 feet high, also dates from Trajan’s- 
time; it has unfortunately been stripped of its marble 
casing. Of tlie aqueduct from the laguna of Albuera 
thirty-seven enormous piiers are still standing, with ten, 
arches in three tiers built of brick and granite. To the 
east of the city is the circus, measuring some 1356 by 335- 
! feet ; the eight rows of seats still remain. Further east- 
I ward is the almost jierfect theatre, and near it are the 
I remains of the amphitheatre, or, as some prefer to call ,it, , 

, naumachia (Baho de los Romanos). 

Augusta Emerita was built in 25 b.c. by the emeriti of the fifth 
and tenth legions who had served in the Cantabrian war under 
Augustus. It rose to gi-eat splendour and importance as the capital . 
of Lusitania. During the Gothic period it became an episcopal see, 
and several provincial councils known to history were held there. 
It was taken by Musa in 711, and reconquered by Alphonse in 1228. 

MERIDA, the capital of the Mexican state of Yucatan, . 
stands in a great plain in the north of the peninsula, on a., 
surface of limestone rock, about 25 miles from the port of 
Progreso on the Gulf of Mexico, with wiiich it is connected 
by a railway opened in 1880. It is a well-built city, with, 
broad streets and squares ; and tbe flat-roofed stone houses, 
after the style introduced by the Spaniards, give a Moorish 
colour to the general view. Besides the cathedral, an im- 
posing edifice of the 1 6th century, the bishop’s palace, and 
the Government house (all of which are situated in the prin- 
cipal square), the most notable building is the Franciscan 
monastery (1547-1600), which once harboured within its 
high and turreted walls no fewer than two thousand friars, . 
but has been allowed to fall into complete decay since 
their expulsion in 1820. For a long time Merida has had 
the rej)utation of being one of tbe principal seats of culture 
in Mexico; and it possesses, besides the ecclesiastical, 
seminary, schools of law, medicine, and pharmacy, a literary 
institute, a public library, a theatre, and a considerable 
number of periodical publications. Commercially it has 
shared in the prosperity which Yucatan in recent years owes 
to the development of the Sisal, hemp trade ; and its manu- 
factures embrace cotton goods, cigars, sugar, and rum. The 
popjulation, estimated about 1840 as 25,000, was found 
in 1871 to number 33,025. The Mayas still form numeri- 
cally the strongest element. Previous to the Spanish 
conquest the site of Merida was occupied by the Maya 
town of Tehoo, which contained so great a number of 
artificial stone-mounds that- the new-comers had abundant 
material for all their buildings. The foundation of the. 


city dates from ir)42j and it was made a bishopric in 
1061 . Compare Htepherfs Yifrntun. 

MERIDEN, a city of the Cnited States, in New Haven 
county, Connecticut, IS iniles from New Haven by rail. 
Jt is a busy maniifacturin,:! town; the ]>optilation has 
increased from /hobll in IShO to 742(), 10,495, and 18,2>40 
in 18G0, 1870, and 1880, The Britannia Company alone 
employs iijuvards of lOOo hands, and sends out every year 
iMiarly 000,000 wortli of Britannia metal and electro- 
} dated goods ; and tin-ware, cutlery, brass-work, flint glass, 
guns, a mb woollen goods are al^o manufactured in the town. 
The Htfite reform scliOol had 307 inmates in 1880. A 
fortified tfivern erected by Belcher in 1660 on the road 
betwesm Boston and New Haven was the nucleus of 
.Meriden ; but the place was not incorporated a.s a town till 
.1866, and became a city in, 1807. 

IMltlBl^lEE, Prosper (1803-1870), novelist, archreo- 
.hjgist, essayist, and in fdi these capacities o.ne of the 
greatest masters of French style during the century, was 
born at Paris on September 28, 1803, and died at Cannes 
f>n the 23d of the same month sixty-seven years later, 
having lived just long enough to know that ruin was 
threatening France. Not many details liave been published 
in reference to his family, but his father seems to have 
been a man of position and competence. M 6 rimee had 
English blood in his veins on the mother’s side, and was 
.always considered, at least in France, to look and behave 
more like an Englishman than a Frenchman. He was 
educated for the bar, but entered the public service instead. 
A young ma,n at the time of the romantic movement, he 
felt its in^nence strongly, though his peculiar tempera- 
ment prevented him from joining any of the coteries of the 
period. This temperament was indeed exhibited by the 
Tery form and nature of the works in w'hich he showed 
the influence of romanticism. Nothing was more prominent 
-among the romantics than the fancy, as M^rim^e himself 
•'puts it, for “ local colour,” the more unfamiliar the better. 
M^rimde exhibited this in an unusual way. In 1825 he 
published what purported to be the dramatic works of a 
Spanish lady, Clara Gazul, with a preface stating circumstan- 
tially how the supposed translator, one J oseph L’Estrange, 
had met the gifted poetess at Gibraltar. This was followed 
by a still more audacious and still more successful 
■snpei'ckerie. In 1827 appeared a small book entitled La 
Chizla (the anagram of Gazul), and giving itself out 
as translated from the Illyrian of a certain Hyacinthe 
Maglanovich. This book, which has greater formal merit 
tlian Clara Ga.ziil, is said to have taken in Sir John Bow- 
ring, a competent Slav scholar, the Bussian poet Poushkin, 
and some German authorities, although not only had it no 
original, but, as M^rim^e declares, a few words of Illyrian 
^and a book or two of travels and topography were the 
author’s only materials. In the next year appeared a short 
<iramatic romance, La Jacquerie^ in which all Merimee’s 
characteristics are visible — his extraordinary faculty of 
local and historical colour, his command of language, his 
grim irony, and a certain predilection for tragic and terrible 
-subjects which was one of his numerous points of contact 
witli the men of the Benaissance. This in its turn was 
followed by a still better piece, the Chrmiique de Charles 
/X, which stands towax’ds the 16 th century much as the 
Jacquerie does towards the Middle Ages. All these works 
were to a certain extent' second-hand, being either directly 
imitated or prompted by a course of reading on a particular 
subject. But tliey exhibited all the future literary qualities , 
of the author save the t^wo chief est, his wonderfully severe , 
and almost classical style, and his equally classical solidity I 
and statuesqueness of construction. For the latter there 
was not much opportunity in their subjects, and the former 
arequired a certain maturity and self-discipline which 


1 l^lerimee .had not yet gi\e}j to himscflf. These were, 
; iiowxwer, displayud fully in i I n.^ famous Dni>iritu story of 
i CrLmiLf, published in tht' hnjim/nPtus y('nr 1830. This, 
all things fonsidcuvib is |mu*]}u]>s Mf-rimeuV talc. 

He had alrc.udy ohtainrd u, <‘fni>ideral»Jc position in 
the civil service, and uftei* tiu* reoolntiou of July lie was 
chef de rahiitt f- to two dilicrent juinlsters. lie was then 
appointed to tlie more eonmnlal of ins])ector of 

historical monunieiits. Merimeu was a, born arehu.*ologist, 
combining iingiiistic faculty of a wry unusua.] kind ^^ith 
the accurate scliolardilp \Dneh doe.-, not always aeroinpany 
it, withremaikal'lc lii^b a“ieu! ap]n‘eeiati<m,and with a v^iucere 
love for the arts of de>ign and enn^tnici ion, in the former 
of which he liad some, pruetical ski.lL Tii Iiis oUlcial 
capacity he piiblisbed riumm'ons reports, Honui of wliieh, 
with otho]- similar jaeces, liavo Iseeu iN'publi.died in his 
works. He also devoted himself to Jiistory proper during 
the latter years of tlic July monarcliy, and published 
numerous essays and w«) 3 *k.s of iio great length, chiefly on 
Spanish, Bussian, and ancient Roman history. He did 
not, however, neglect novel writing during this period, and 
numerous short tales, almost without exce])tion master- 
pieces, appeared, chiefi}' in the Ilevue de Paris, He travelled 
a good deal, both for his own amusement and on oflicial 
errands ; and in ojie of his journeys to Spain, about the 
middle of I^ouis Philippe’s reign, he made an acquaintance 
destined to influence his future life not a little — that of 
Madame de Montijo, mother of the future empress Eugenie. 
Mchimee, though in manner and language the most 
cynical of men, was a devoted friend, and shortly before the 
accession of Napoleon III. he had occasion to show this. 
His friend Libri was accused of having stolen valuable 
manuscripts and books from French libraries, and Merim£‘e 
took his part so warmly that he was actually sentenced 
to and underwent flue and imprisonment He had been 
elected of the Academy in 1844, and also of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, of which he was a prominent member. 
Between 1840 and 1850 he wrote more tales, the chief 
of which were Armie Guillot and Carmen, 

The empire made a considerable difference in M4rim4e’s 
life. He was not a very ardent politician, but all his 
sympathies w^ere against democracy, and he had therefore 
no reason to object to the Bonapartist rule, especially as 
his habitual cynicism and his irreligious prejudices 
made legitimism distasteful to him. But the marriage 
of Napoleon III. vdth the daughter of Madame de 
Montijo at once enlisted what was always the strongest of 
Merim^e’s sympathies — the syinjxathy of ]xersonal friend- 
ship — on the emperor’s side. He was made a senator, and 
continued to exercise his archreological functions ; but his 
most important role was that of a constant and valued 
private friend of both the ‘Dnaster and mi.stress of the 
house,” as he calls the emperor and empress in his letters. 
He was occasionally charged with a kind of irregular 
! diplomacy, and once, in the matter of the emjieror’s 
. Cmar^ he had to pay the penalty frequently exacted from 
: great men of letters by their political or social superiors 
who are ambitious of literary reputation. But for the 
most part he was strictly the arai de la maison.” At 
the Tuileries, at Compiegne, at Biarritz, he was a con- 
stant though not always a very willing guest, and his 
influence over the empress wa-vS very considerable and was 
fearlessly exerted, though he us€d to call himself, in imita- 
tion of Bcarron, bouflon de sa majeste.” His occupa- 
tions during the last twenty years of his life were numerous 
and important, though rather nondescript. He found, 
however, time for not a few more tales, of which more will 
be said presently, and for two correspondences, which are 
not the least of his literary achievements, while they have 
an extraordinary interest of matter. One of these consists 
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of tlie letters wliicli liave been piiblisiiecl as Letires ct um 
Ineonnue^ tlie other of the letters addressed to Sir Antonio 
Panizzi, the late librarian of the British Museum. Various, 
though, idle and rather impertinent, conjectures have been 
made as to the identity of the just mentioned. 

It is sufficient to say that the acquaintance extended over 
many years, that it j.)artook at one time of the character 
of love, at another of that of simple friendship, and that 
M6rim6e is exhibited under the most surprisingly diverse 
lights, most, of them more or less amiable, and all interest- 
ing. The correspondence with Panizzi has soine%vhat less 
personal interest. Merimee made the acquaintance origin- 
ally by a suggestion that his correspondent vshould buy for 
the Museum some ^MSB. which were in the possession of 
Stendhal’s sister, and for some years it was chiefly confined 
to correspondence. But Merimee often visited England, 
where he had many friends (among whom the late Mr 
Ellice of Glengarry was the chief), and certain similarities 
of taste drew him closer to Panizzi personally, wbile during 
i)art of the empire the two served as the channel for a 
kind of unofficial diplomacy between the emperor and 
certain Englisli statesmen. These letters are full of shrewd 
aper^ on the state of Europe at different times. Both 
series abound in gossip, in amusing anecdotes, in sharp 
literary criticism, while both contain evidences of a cynical 
and Eabelaisian or Bwiftian humour which was very strong 
in M4rim<ie. This characteristic is said to be so prominent 
in a correspondence with aTiother friend, which now lies in 
the library at Avignon, that there is but little chance of its 
ever being printed. A fourth collection of letters, of much 
inferior extent and interest, has been printed by M. Blaze 
de Bury under the title of Lf'ttres a wie mitre Inconmie. 
In the latter years of his life M(§riniee suffered very much 
from ill health. It was necessary for him to pass all his 
winters at Cannes, where his constant companions were tw^o 
aged English ladies, friends of his mother. The terrible 
year found him completely broken in health, and anticipating 
the w'orst for France. He lived long enough to see his fears 
realized, and to express his grief in some last letters, and 
he died on September 33, 1870. 

Meriiiiee’s character (which has been unwarrantably slandered 
by those to whom political ditferenees or his sarcastic iiitolei*anee 
“ j>ose ” in literature made him obnoxious) was a peculiar and in 
some respects an unfortunate one, but by no means unintelligible, 
and perhaps in a minor degree not uncommon. Partly by tempera- 
ment, partly it is said owing to some childish experience, when he 
discovered that he had been duped and determined never to be so 
again, not least owing to the example of Beyle, who was a friend 
of his family, and of whom he saw much, Menmee appears at a 
comparatively early age to have imposed upon himself as a duty the 
maintenance of an attitude of sceptical indifference and sarcastic 
criticism. He certainly succeeded, xilthough, as has been said, a 
man of singularly warm and affectionate feelings, he obtained tffe 
credit of being a cold-hearted cynic ; and, altliough he was both 
independent and disinterested, he w-as abused as a hanger-on and 
toad-eater of the imperial court Both imputations were •wholly 
undeserved, and indeed were prompted to a great extent by the 
resentment felt by his literary equals on the other side at the cool 
ridicule with which he met them. But he deserved in some of the 
bad as well as many of the good senses of the term the phrase which 
we have applied to him of a man of the Renaissance. He had the 
warm partisanship and amiability towards friends and the scorpion- 
like sting for his foes, he had the ardent delight in learning and 
especially in matters of art and belles lettres, he had the scepticism, 
the voluptuousness, the curious deliglit in the contemplation of the 
hoiTible, which marked the men of letters of the humanist period. 
Like them, he was a man of the world, and a man who without any 
baseness liked a king’s palace better than a philosopher’s hovel. 
Like them he had an acute Judgment in matters of business, and like 
them a singular consciousness of the nothingness of things. Even his 
literary work has this Renaissance character. It is tolerably ex- 
tensive, amounting to some seventeen or eighteen volumes, but its 
bulk is not great for a life which was not short, and which was 
occupied at least nominally in little else. About a third of it con- 
sists of the letters already mentioned, which will always be to 
those who delight ^in personal literature the most attractive part, 
and wffiich, though’ in a fragmentary fashion, are really important 


as throwing side lights on history. Rathei’ more than anotlier third 
consists of the official w'ork which lias been already alluded to — 
reports, essays, short historical sketches, the chief of which latter is 
a history of Pedro the Criud, and another of the curious pretender 
known in Russian story as the false Demetrius. Some of the 
literary essays, such astho.se on Beyle, on Turguenief, &e., where 
a personal element enters, are excellent. Against others and against 
the larger historical sketches — admirable as they are — M. Taine’s 
criticism that they want life has some force. They are, however, 
all marked by Meiimee’s admirable style, by his sound and accurate 
scholarship, liis strong intellectual grasp of whatever he handled, 
his cool unprejudiced views, liis marvellous faculty of designing and 
proportioning the treatment of his work. It is, however, in the 
remaining third of Ms work, consisting entirely of tales either in 
narrative or in dramatic form, and especially in the former, that liis 
full power is perceived. He translated a certain number of things 
(chiefly from the Russian) ; but his fame does not rest on these, on 
his already-mentioned youthful sn])ercherxes, or on his later seini- 
dramatic works. There remain about a score of tales extending in 
point of composition over exactly forty years, and in length from 
that of Cotamlaf the longest, which fills about one hundred and fifty 
jjages, to that of L^EnWmmtnt dela Redautey which fills just half 
a dozen. They are unquestionably the be.st things of their kind 
written during the century, the only nouvelles -th^t can challenge 
comparison with them being the very best of Gautier, and one or 
two of Balzac. The motives are sufficiently different. In Colortilm 
and the Corsican point of honour is drawm on; in 

Carmen (written apparently after reading Borrow’s Spanish books), 
the gipsy character ; in La Vimts d'llh and Lohis (twm of the 
finest of all), certain grisly superstitions, in the former case that 
knowui in a milder form as the ring given to Venus, in the latter a 
variety of the were-wolf fancy. Arshne Guillot is a singular satire 
full of sarcastic pathos on popular morality and religion ; La 
Chmnbre Bleue^ an IBth-century conte, worthy of Crebillon for 
grace and wit, and superior to him in delicacy ; TM Capture of the 
iledouht just mentioned is a perfect piece of description ; L'Ahhe 
Auhainis again satirical ,v Xa i/ejornc (the authorship of 

which was objected to Merimee when he Avas elected of the 
Academy) is an exercise in analysis strongly impregnated with 
the spirit of Stendhal, but better wTitteu tlian anything of that 
writer’s. These stories, with his letters, assure Merimee’s place in 
literature at the very head of the French prose writers of the century. 
He had undertaken an edition of Brantome for the Bibliotheque 
Elzeyirienne, but it was never completed. 

Merimee’s works have only been gradually published since his 
death. The latest, T?ie Letters to Fanizz% which have also ap- 
peared in English, bears date 1881. There is as yet no uniform 
or handsome edition, but almost everything is obtainable in the 
collections of MM. Charpentier and Calmann Levy. (G-. SA.) 

MERINO. See Sheep and Wool. 

MERIONETH (Welsh Meirionydd)^ a maritime county 
of North Wales, is bounded N. by Carnarvon and Denbigh, 
S.E. by Denbigh and Montgomery, and W. by Cardigan 
Bay. It is triangular in shape, its greatest length north- 
east to south-west being 45 miles, and its greatest breadth 
north-wesfc to south-east about 30 miles. The area is 385, 29 1 
acres, or about 600 square miles. Next to Carnarvon, Meri- 
oneth is the most mountainous county in Wales. If the 
scexiery is less bold and striking than that of Carnarvon, 
it excels it in richness, variety, and picturesque beauty. 
Its lofty mountains are interpenetrated by dark deep dells 
or smiling vales. The outlines of its rugged crags are 
softened and adorned by rich foliage. The sea views are 
frequently fine, and rivers, lakes, and waterfalls add a 
romantic charm to the valleys. The highest summits in 
th§ county are the picturesque Cader Idris (which divides 
inp three peaks, — one, Pen-y-Gadair, Laving an altitude of 
2914 feet), Aran Fawdd^y (2955), Areiiig-fawr (2818), 
Moel-wyn (2566), Rhobell-fawr ,(2360). The finest valleys 
are those of Dyfi, Dysyni, Taly%n, Mawddach, and Festi- 
niog. The river Dyfrdwy or Dee rises 10 miles north-west 
of Bala, and, after passing through Bala Lake, flows north- 
east by Corwen to Denbighshire. The Dyfi rises in a small 
lake near Aran Fawddwy, and expands into an estuary 
of Cardigan Bay. The Mawddach or Maw, from the 
north of Aran Fawddwy, has a course of 12 miles south- 
west, during which it is joined by. ‘several other streams. 
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Rhaiadr-y-Glyn near Corwen, Hhaiadr Du, and Pistyll i 
(jain, the latter 150 feet high. The laketi are very i 
numerous, but small, the largest being Bala Lake, or Pirn- 
blemere (in Welsh, Liyn Tegid, fair lake), 4 miles long by i 
1 broad, and Llyn Mwyngii (lake in a sweet nook) in the 
vale of Talyllyn. Both are much frequented by anglers. ; 
On account of frequent indentations the coast-line is about 
100 miles long. Bandy beaches intervene between the 
rocky shores. Frequent shoals and sandbanks render 
navigation very dangerous. There are only two harbours I 
of importance, Barmouth and Aberdovey. 

A mountain tract of the county 15 miles from north to 
south by 10 from east to west, stretching from the coast 
inland, is of the Cambrian age, composed of grits, qiiarteose, 
and slates, and com])rising the Merionethshire anticlinal. 
This tract is enclosed on the north, east, and south by the 
^renevian, Lingula, Tremadoc, and xArenig beds, which are 
pierced by numerous dykes and intrusive masses, mostly 
greenstone. Ithobell-fawr is one of the greatest igneous 
jnasses in the whole area of the Lingula beds. The Arenig 
beds arc interstratihed with and overlaid by accumulations 
of volcanic ashes, felspatliic traps, or lava flows, which 
form the rugged heights of Cader Idris, the Arans, the 
Arenigs, Manod, and Moel-wyn ; and these are in turn 
overlaid by the Llandeilo and Bala beds, the latter includ- 
ing the Bala limestone. Extensive slate quarries are 
worked near Festiniog, mostly underground, in strata of 
the Llandeilo age, giving employment to about 4000 men. 
Gold, lead, copper, and manganese have been obtained in 
various places. 

Climate and Agrimlturc, — The climate varies much with the 
elevation, in some places being bleak and coM, and in others re- 
markably equable and genial. At Aberdovey it is proverbially 
mild, and the myrtle grows in the open air. All attempts to intro- 
duce fruits have proved abortive in most parts of the county. The 
soil is generally thin and poor, with fertile tracts in the valleys. 
A great portion of the moss has been reclaimed within late years. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1882, there were 154,406 
acres, or considerably less than half the total area, under cultiva- 
tion. Of this as much as 119,133 acres were permanent pasture, 
^nd 13,755 under rotation grasses. Of the 17,312 acres under coni 
crops, 11,232 were under oats and 4807 under barley. Potatoes 
occupied 2392 acres, and turnips only 1496 acres. The area under 
woods extended to 15,049 acres. 

The total number of horses in 1882 was 6088. A breed of 
ponies is peculiar to this county and Montgomeryshire. The 
rearing of horned cattle and daiiy farming are Largely carried on, 
but the number of cattle (37,643) is considerably under the average 
of Wales generally. On the other hand the number of sheep in 
1882 was 400,553, a larger number than in any other county of 
Wales, and much beyond the general average in the principality. 
They are a small hardy breed, wliich grow heavy fleeces. Goats 
frequent the loftier crags. 

According to the latest return the number of proprietors was 1695, 
possessing 303,374 acres, with a gross annual value of £183,253. Of 
the owners 1044, or 62 percent, possessed less than 1 acre, the 
average extent of the properties being 189 acres, and the average 
value per acre a little over 12s. There were ten proprietors who 
possessed over 5000 acres, viz., Sir W. W. Wvnn, 20,295 ; R. J. L. 
Price, 17,718; T. P. Lloyd, 16,975 ; Mrs Kirkby, 13,410; Hon. 
C. H. Wynn, 10,504 ; A. J. G. Corbet, 9347 ; Sir E. Buckley, 
8738 ; W. E. Oakeley, 6018 ; W. 0. Gore, 5497 ; and R. M. 
Rickards, 5701. . | 

Manufactums. — Woollen goods are manufactured in vanous ) 
places, especially at Bolgelly. They are principally coarse dru^eta, | 
kerseymeres, and flannels. The kieitting of stockings was a great I 
industry at the close of last century, the value of the sales at Bala 
being estimated at from £17;D00 to £19,000 annually. 

Railways, — The Cambrian Railway skirts the coast from Port- 
madoc to Aberdovey. At Barmouth Junction a branch of the same 
crosses to Dolgelly, where it is joined by a branch of the Great 
Western Railway. Another branch of the Great Western unites 
Bala and Festiniog, and the latter place has railway connexion both 
with Llandudno Junction and with Portmadoc. 

Administration and -—Merionethshire comprises five 

hundreds and thirty-three civil parishes. It has one court of quarter 
sessions, and the number of petty sessional divisions is Ecclesi- 
astically it is partly in the diocese of Bangor, |>artly in of .Bt 
Asaph. The county returns one m^^ber to parliament^Ae;^^ 


The county returns one 


no municipal or parliamentary borough . TJio towns returjied in 
1881 as urban sanitary distrit Is arc Baia (1653), Barmouth (1512), 
Bolgelly (2457), Festiniog 01,272), and flowyii (3363). Since 
1801 the population has nearly doubled. From 29,506 in that year 
it had incimscd in 1851 to 38,963, in 1873 to 46,598, and in 1881 
to 54,793, of whom 27,576 were males, and 27,217 females. 

amf .4/?/<V^u/^/>v.-“<)rigiiiaily Merioneth belonged to the 
territory of the Ordoviees, and iiiidtr the Romans it was induded 
in Britmmia Hccunda. There are many Celtic, Roman, and medi* 
seval remains. Caer Brewy u on the Dee, near Corwen, was a British 
camp. There arc numermis cromlechs iu variou-s parts of the f?,ounty. 
especially near the sea-coast. The Via (kddeiduds of the Romans 
passed through i\lmoneth from south to north, awl at Toraeii- 
y-Miir was joined by a branch of the iSouth Watling Street, the 
Castell Tomen-y-Mur being .supposed to bo hleiitical with tho 
Roman .station of Heriri Mons. Tlie immense ruiu of Casiel-y- 
Bere was originally one of the large.st castles in Wale.s, but has not 
been occupied .since the time of Edward i. During the Wars of the 
Rose.s the castle of Harlech, .still a tine, ruin, was held by the 
Lancastrian.s, and was tlic last in Wales to surrender. Of ecclesi- 
astical remains the most im])ortaut is Cynimer Abbey, founded by the 
Cistercians in 1198, a very tine ruin contuining architecture* of 
various periods from Korman to Perpendicular. "There arc numer- 
ous interesting old churches. 

MERLIN. See Falcox. 

MERMAIDS AND MERM EN, iu the popular luythoJogy 
of England and Scotland, are a class of beings more or less 
completely akin to man, who have their dwelling In the sea, 
but are capable of living on land and of entering into social 
relations with men and w'onien."^ They are easily identified, 
at least in some of their most important aspects, with the 
Old German Meriminni or Meerfrau, the Icelandic Hafgufa, 
Margygr, and Marmeiinill (mod. Marhendill), the Danish 
Hafmand or Maremincl, the Irish Merrow or Merruach, 
the Marie-Morgan of Brittany and the Morforwyn of 
Wales ; ^ and they have various points of resemblance to 
the vodyany or water-sprite and the rusalka or stream-fairy 
of Russian mythology. The typical mermaid (who is 
much more frequently described than the merman) has the 
head and body of a woman, usually of exceeding loveliness, 
but below the waist is fashioned like a fish with scales and 
fins. Her hair is long and beautiful, and she is often 
represented, like the Russian rusalka, as combing it with 
one hand while in the other she holds a looking-glass. At 
other times, like the rusalka, she is seen engaged in the 
more prosaic occupation of washing or beating clothes ; but 
this, as, for example, in Hugh Millerls terrible Loch Blin 
legend, is a sign of some impending calamity. For a time 
at least a mermaid may become to all appearance an ordi- 
nary human being ; and from a very striking Irish legend 

The Overfiowing of Lough Neagh and Liban the Mer- 
maid/’ in Joyce’s Old Celtic liomances) it is evident that a 
human being may also for a time be transformed into a 
mermaid. 

The mermaid legends, both English and other, may be 
grouped as follows. A. A mermaid or me7maids either 
volimtarilT/ or under compulsion reveal things that are about 
to happen. Thus the two mermaids (merewip) Hadeburc 
and Sigelint, in the Mhelungenlied^ disclose his future 
course to the hero Hagen, who, having got possession of 
their garments, which they had left on the shore, compels 
them to pay ransom in this way. According to Resenius, 
a mermaid appeared to a peasant of Samsoe, foretold the 
birth of a prince, and moralized on the evils of intem- 

^ The name mermaid is compounded of the A.-S. 7nerej a lake, and 
Tnoegd, a maid; bat, though mere wif occurs in Beowulf, mere-maid does 
not appear till the Middle English period (Chaucer, Romaunt of the 
Rose, ho. ). In Cornwall the fishermen .say merry-maids and merry- 
men, Tlie connexion with the sea rather than with inland waters 
appears to be of later origin- “The Mermaid of Martin Meer”' 
(Roby's Traditions of Lancashire^ vol. ii.) is an example of the ’older 
force of the word; and such “ meer-women ” are known to the 
countiy-folk in various parts of England at I^ewport in Shrop- 
shire, where the town is some day to be drowned by the woman’s 
agency). . 

See Rhys, “ Welsh Fairy Tales/’ in T Cymmrodor. 1882. 
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IJcrancOj &c. {Kong Freihrichs rim a7idem Kroniko^ 
Oopeiiliagen, 1680, p. 302). B. A 3fermaid miparU 
mpernafural powers to a imnian being, Tims in the 
])eautifiii story of The Old Man of Gary (in Hunt's 
Poimlcir Romances of the West of England^ 1871) the old 
man, instead of silver and gold, obtains the power of doing 
good to his neighbours by breaking the spells of witchcraft, 
chasing away diseases, and discovering thieves. John 
Keicl, the Cromarty shipmaster, was more selfish, — ^his 
‘‘wishes three” being that neither he nor any of his 
friends should peilsli by this sea, tliat he should be unin- 
terruptedly successful iji every thing he undertook, and that 
the laxly -who scorned his love slioiiid scorn it no more. 
■'Q/A mermaid has some one %inder her and for 

wrong 'done to her ward e.racfs a terrible penalty. One of 
. the best and most detailed examples of this class is the 
story of the “ hlerniairFs Vengeance ” in Mr Hunt’s book 
already quoted, D. A mermaid falls in love loith a human 
hehup lives loith him as Ms lawful wife for a time, and then, 
some cfjmpactheing umoittingh/ or inientionally broken by him, 
departs to her true home in the sea. Here, if its mermaid 
form be accepted, the typical legend is undoubtedly that 
of Melusina, which, being made the subject of a full-fledged 
romance by Jean db^rras, became one of the most popular 
folk-books of Europe, appearing in Spanish, German, 
Dutch, and Bohemian versions. Melusina, whose name 
may be a far-ofi echo of the Mylitta (Venus) of the 
Ph(3enicians, was married to Raymond of Lusignan, and 
was long afterwards proudly recognized as one of their 
ancestors by the Luxembourg, Rohan, and Sassenaye 
families, and even by the emperor Henry VII. Her story 
iviil be found in Baring Gould’s Afytks of the Afkldle Ages, 
E. A mermaid falls in love with a man, and entices him to 
go and live with her below the sea ; or a merman wins the 
affection or cap^Hires the j^ei'son of an earthhorn maiden. 
This form of legend is very common, and has naturally 
been a favourite with poets. Macphail of Oolonsay 
successfully rejects the allurements of the mermaid of 
Oorrievrekin, and comes back after long years of trial to 
the maid of Colonsay.^ The Danish ballads are especially 
full of the theme ; as “ Agnete and the Merman,” an ante- 
cedent of Matthew Arnold’s “Forsaken Merman”; the 
“Deceitful Merman, or Marstig’s Daughter”; and the 
finely detailed story of Rosmer Hafmand (Ho. 49 in 
Grimm). 

In relation to man the mermaid is usually of evil issue 
if not of evil intent. She has generally to be bribed or 
compelled to utter her prophecy or bestow her gifts, and 
whether as wife or paramour she brings disaster in hei» 
train. In itself her sea-life is often represented as one of ; 
endless delights, but at other times a mournful mystery 
and sadness broods over it. The fish-tail, which in popular 
fancy forms the characteristic feature of the mermaid, is 
really of secondary imj^ortance ; for the true Teutonic 
mermaid — ^probably a remnant of the great cult of the 
Yanir — ^had no fish-tail ; and this symbolic appendage 
occurs in such remote mythological regions as to giver^po’ 
clue to historical connexion. The Tritons, and, in irhe- 
later representations, the Sirens of classical antiquity, the ' 
Phmnician Dagon, and the Chaldjcan Cannes are all well-' 
known examples the Ottawas and other American Indians 
have their man-fish and woman-fish (Jones, Traditions of 
the North American Indians, 1830); and the Chinese tell 
stories not unlike our own about the sea-women of their 
southern seas (Dennis, Folklore of China, 1875). 

Quasi-historical instances of the appearance or capture of 

^ See Leyden’s “The Mermaid,’’ in Sir Walter Sedtt’s Border 
Minstrelsy. 

^ ICurl Blind, “New Finds in Shetlandic and Welsh Fofe*Lore,” in 
GenUeman' $ Magazine, 


mermaids are common enough,'^ and serve, with the frequent 
use of the figure on sigiil)oards and coats of arms, to show 
how thoroughly the myth had taken hold of tlie populai- 
imaginatioii.-^ A mermai<l captured at Bangor, on the 
shore of Belfast Lough, in the 6th century, was not only 
baptized, ]>ut admitterl into some of tlie old calendars as a 
saint under the name of Aliirgeu {Notes and Queries, 
Oct. 21, 1882); and Stowe {Aunales, under date 1187) 
relates how a man-fish was ke})t for six months and more 
in the castle of Orforde in Suffolk. As showing how 
legendary material may gather round a simple fact, 
the oft-told story of the sea-woman of Edam is particu- 
larly interesting. The oldest authority, Job. Gerbrandus 
a Leydis, a Cariiieiite monk {oh. 1504), tells {Jnnales, 
Stc., *^Frankfort, 1620) ho-w in 1403 a wild %voman 
came through a breach in the dike into Purmerlake, and, 
being found by some Edam milkmaids, W’-as ultimately 
taken to Plaarlem and lived there many years. Nobody 
could understand her, but she learned to spin, and was 
wont to adore the cross. Oclca >Scharlensis {Chronijk van 
Friesland, Leeuwx, 1597) reasons that she was not a fish 
because she could spin, and she was not a woman because 
she could live in the sea ; and thus in due course she 
got fairly established as a genuine mermaid. Vosmaer, 
who has carefully investigated the matter, enumerates forty 
Avriters wdio have repeated the story, and shows that the 
older ones speak only of a wmman (see “ Beschr. van de 
zoogen. Meermin der stad Haarlem,” in Verh, van de lloll. 
Afaatsch. van K. en Wei.., part 23, Ho. 1786). As for the 
stuffed mermaids which have figured from the days of Bar- 
tholomew Fair downwards, it is enough to mention that 
exhibited in the Turf Coffee-house, London, in 1822, 
and carefully drawn by Cruik shank (compare Chambers, 
Book of Days). 

The best account of the mermaid-myth is in Baring Gould’s 
Myths of the Middle Ages. See also, besides works already men- 
tioned, Pontoppidan, who in his logically credulous way collects 
much matter to prove the existence of mermaids ; Maillet, Telli- 
amed, Hague, 1755 ; Orimm, DcutscM Mythologie, i 404, and 
AUddn. IleldcnliedCT, 1811 ; 'Waldron’s Description and Tram’s 
Hist, and Slat, Ace. of the Isle of Man ; Folklore Society’s Record, 
vol. ii. ; Napier, Hist, and Trad. Tales connected loith the South of 
Scotland ; Sebillot, Traditions de la Haute Bretagne, 1882, and 
Contes des Marins, 1882. ' (H. A. W.) 

MERGE, in classical geography (Strabo, xvii. 2, 2 ; Pliny, 
ii. 73, V. 10 ; PtoL, p. 201), ”was the metropolis of ^Ethiopia, 
situated on an island of the same name between the Hile 
and the Astaboras (Atbara). The “island” is only an 
inaccurate name for the fertile plain between the two 
rivers. This Meroe, first mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 29 
sq,), succeeded an older Ethioiffan kingdom of Hapata lower 
down the Hile, originally subject to and civilized from 
Egypt, but which afterwards became independent and even 
sent forth an Ethiopian dynasty to reign in Egypt, to which 
the So and Tirhaka of the Bible belonged (see Ethiopia). 
The name of Meroe in the form Merawi is now given to 
Hapata. The later Meroe retained its independence when 
Egypt fell under foreign sovereigns. Diodorus (iii. 6) 
describes it as entirely controlled by the priesthoQd'tili a 
•native prince Ergamenes destroyed the sacerdo]^||M:e in 
the time of Ptolemy ‘.11. Queen Candace 27) 

was probably sowreign of Meroe; see Lepj^m'^Zetters, 
Eng. tr.,. pp. 19fff 206; and comp. Strabo, 54 for 

^ Compare the strauge account of the quasi -human creatures found 
in the Nile given by Theoi>I}ylactus, Historise, viii. 16, pp, 299-302 
of Bekker’s ed. 

^ See the paper in Jour. Brit. Arch. Ass., xxxviii., 1882, by H. S. 
Cuming, who points out that mermaids or mermen occur in the arms 
of Earls Caledon, Howth, and Sandwi ch. ^^is coimts Boyne and Hood, 
Lofd iyttleton, and Scott of AbbotsfordS® well as in those of the 
EUfe, ^yron, Phen6, Skeffington, and^Ht families. The English 
hei^l^represent the creatures with^^pgle - - - 

GeriiJi# heralds frequently with a doT^^'^ne. 
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a Queen Candace in A 1 ^g 1 l.stn^^s tinie wlien the Ftonian^s 
under Petrouiurf advanced to Xapata. Meroe was visited 
by Greek inerdiants ; anil the astronomical expedition of 
Eratostliejfies determined its latitude with great accuracy. 
An exploring party in the reign of Xero found that the 
country lielmv ^^leroe, formerly the site of many towns, 
had become almost wholly waste (Pliny, vi. 29). From 
the 6th to the 14th century of our era the Christian 
(Jacobite) realm of iJongoia occupied the place of the older 
kingdom. The ruins of ^Meroe and Xapata were fully 
explored by i.epsius in 1844, and the monuments are 
pictured in his DmhuwUr, 

MEihSEBUPiG, the chief town of a district of the same 
name in the Prussian province of Saxony, is situated on 
the river Saale, 10 miles to the soiitli of Halle and 17 to 
the west of Leipsic. It consists of a quaint and irregularly 
built old town, vith two extensive suburbs, and contains 
six dm relies and several schools and charitable institutions. 
The cathedral is an interesting old pile, with a Komanesqiie 
choir of tlie llth, a transept of the 13th, and a Late Gothic 
nave of the 1 6th century. Among its numerous monuments 
is that of Eudolph of Swabia, who fell in 1080 in an 
encounter with his rival Henry IV. It contains two 
paintings by Lucas Cranach. Contiguous to the cathedral 
is the Gothic chateau, formerly the residence of the Saxon 
princes and the bishops of Merseburg. The town-house, the 
post-office, and the standehaus ” for the meetings of the 
provincial estates are also noteworthy buildings. The 
industries of Merseburg consist of the manufacture of card- 
board and coloured paper, dyeing, glue-boiling, machine- 
making, calico-printing, tanning, and brewing. Its popu- 
lation in 1880 was 15,205. 

Merseburg (-i.e., march-town ”) is one of the oldest towns in 
Germany. From the 9th century down to 1007 it ’was the capital 
of a countship of its own name, and from 968 to 1543 it was the seat 
of a bishop. In the 10th, llth, and 12th centuries it was a favourite 
residence of the German emperors, and at this time its fairs enjoyed 
the importance afterwards inherited by those of Leipsic. The to’wm 
was repeatedly visited by destructive conflagrations in the 14th to 
17th cenUuies, and also suffered severely during the Thirty Years’ 
War, From 1656 to 1738 it was the residence of the dukes of Saxe- 
' Merseburg. The great victory gained by the emperor Henry I. 
O’rer the Huns in 933 is believed to have been fought on the Keusch- 
berg near Merseburg. 

MERTHYE TYDFIL, or Merthyil Tydvil, a parlia- 
mentary borough and market-town of Glamorganshire, 
South Wales, is situated in a bleak and hilly region on the 
river Taff, and on several railway lines, 25 miles north- 
north-west of Cardiff and 30 east-north-east of Swansea. 
The town, which consists principally of the houses of work- 
men,' is for the most part meanly and irregularly built, and 
at one time, on account of its defective sanitary arrange- 
ments, w^as frequently subject to epidemics of great severity. 
Within recent years great improvements have taken place, 
and the town now possesses both a plentiful supply of 
pure water and an excellent system of sewage. There are 
also some good streets with handsome shops, while in the 
suburb^ there are a number of private residences and villas 
inhabitj|4.by wealthier classes. Apart from its extensive 
works, the town possesses no feature of 
^s situated in the centre :bf the South Wales 
the rich coal-mines in th^ vicinity supply 
for. the iron industries. Merthyr Tydfil, 
b have received its name from the martyr- 
dom of a British saint Tydffl, there were smelting-works 
at a very early period, but none of any importance until . 
1755. From about forty years ago until 1875 the manufac- 
ture of bar iron develwed with great rapidity, but since , 
then the production Las largely taken its place. 

The borough returns ajjfc members to parliament. #TEe 
population of the ur^®^ sanitary district in 187 
51,949, and in 1881 it 48,857; population 8^'the 
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parliamentary borough, which include^ the paiish of Aiier- 
dare and parts of the paiishc.s of Llaiiwonno and Mc'rthyr 
Tydfil and of ‘\''ainor (Brecon), and Inis an area of 29,954 
acres, was in the same years 07,020 and 91.347. 

]\IEEV, Mkrf, or Mxoitr,^ a district ol (Central Asia, 
situated on the border-Iainl of Tran arid Turan. 

The oasLs of Merv lies in the mid.st of a desert, in about 
37" 30' X. lat. and 02" E. long. It is <abont 250 miies 
from Herat, 170 from CTiarj ui on the Oxiis, 360 from 
Khiva, and 175 from Gawars, the nearest point in the 
newly acquired (1881) Russian territory of Akhal. 

Tlie great chain of mountains which, under the name of 
Paropamisiis and Hindu-Kiish, extends across the Asiatic , 
continent from the Caspian to China, and forms the line 
of ethnic demarcation ]>etween the Turanian and Indo- 
Germanic races, is interrupted at a single point ; that ]>oint 
is on the same longitude with 'Mevv, Througli or near the 



Neighbourhood of Merv. 

troube or gap which nature has created flow northward in 
parallel courses the rivers Heri-rud (Tejend) and Murghab, 
until they lose themselves in the desert of Kara-kum — that 
large expanse of waste, known also as Turcomania, which 
spreads at the northern foot of the mountains, and stretches 
from the lower Oxus to the Caspian. 

Whether as a satrapy of Darius and subsequently as 
a province of Alexander, whether as the home of the 
Parthian race, whether as a bulwark against the destructive 
waves of JHongol invasion, or later as the glacis of Persian 
Kliorasan, the valleys of those rivers — the district of Merv 

^ Merv is the moderu Persian name. The river Margusj now the 
Murghab, on 'which was built the ancient city, is derived from Margu^ 
the name of the province as recorded in the Behistan inscriptions of 
Darius. Spiegel connects the name Margu with old Bactrian mereghOj 
bird, in allusion to the numerous swarms of birds that gather there. 
So, too, the river name Murghab means bird-water. The district ap- 
pears to have been known in the 5th century as Marv-i-nid, so that 
the river was then the Marv. The name Merum for the district 
occurs in jfe Armenian geography asciibed to Moses of Khorene, 
written prp»b'ably in the 7th century (ed. Patkanoff). Maour is the 
Uzbek name, and of comparatively recent date. 
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— liave ever been imj;>ortaiit outposts on the borders of 
Tran. In bye-gone epochs their banks have, under powerful 
rulers, been studded with populous and flourishing cities, 
which bore the name of “ Sovereign of the Universe ” (Mem 
Shak-i-Jehan)^ and vied for fame with Balkh, the Mother 
of cities”^ of late times, with, weakness or absence of govern- 
ment, those same banks Iiave become choked ‘with fallen 
battlements and ruins, the home of the snake and the jackah 

Merv has soared to prosperity or fallen to decay accord- 
ing to her ].)oiitical status at the moment, and history, 
which repeats itself, may yet have to sing her praises in 
the future as it ha.s done in the past. All that human 
life in the desert rerpiires is there, — ^w'ater in abundance, 
and a soil unsiir])assed for fertility. Good government is 
alone wanting to turn those natural gifts to full account. 

The present inhabitants of the district are Turcomans 
of the Tekke tribe, who, like the other tribes inhabiting 
Tiircomania, enjoyed until tlie approach of the Eussians 
virtual independence, and a<!knowledged allegiance to no 
one, — a p>astoral people who eked out a miserable existence 
by the trade of passing caravans, and in bad times pillaged 
the neighbouring and equally iDarbarous states, to whose 
reprisals they were in turn subjected. 

From the year 1809, the date of the establishment of 
the Eussian military settlement at Krasnovodsk on the east 
shore of the Caspian, the wa^^e of Eussian conquest has 
gradually sw'ept eastwards along the northern frontier 
of Persia until it has for tlie moment stopped at the outer- 
most border of the Akhal Turcoman country, wdiicli was 
incorporated in 1881 by Eussia as the result of the defeat 
of that tribe at Geok Tepe. Among the districts still 
farther east, to which the Eu.ssians give the name of 
Eastern Turcomania, is that of the ]\lerv Tekke Turcomans, 
kinsmen of the Akhal Tekkes, the most recent of Eussia’s 
subjects. The district of the Merv Tekkes may be taken 
to be that included bet^veeii the lower Murgliab below 
Yulutan, -where the river enters the plain, and the Persian 
frontier from >Saraldis to Gawars. 

A reference to the map v^ill show the strategical import- 
ance of this district, situated at the point of meeting of 
two lines, of ■^vhich one is the strategic line of Eussian 
advance on Herat from Krasnovodsk to Sarakhs, and the 
other the strategic line of advance on . the same place from 
Tashkend through Bokhara, The capital of the district 
is, moreover, the crossing-point of the Herat-Khiva and 
Meshed-Bokhara trade routes. 

Consequently this district, a solitary oasis in a vast 
desert, guarantees to its possessor the command of an 
important avenue between north and south, and, in the 
event of its falling into Eussian hands, will give that 'po'WQV 
in addition a valuable link in the chain of connexion 
between her recent acquisitions on the Persian frontier 
and those in Turkestan, the forging of which has been 
persistently advocated by Eussian ‘writers for years past. 
One of these, Colonel Veniukoff, frankly admits that it is 
the political results — the consolidation of friendly relations 
with the Turcomans ” — and not commercial interests 
merely, that are primarily looked to, and openly states 
that the forward movement in Central Asia “ cannot end , 
otherwise than by the annexation to Eussia of the whole j 
of Turan.” j 

Whether by design or by the force of circumstances, the 
recommendations qf those writers have been translated into 
facts, and Eussia with her advanced post at Askabad is 
now within 400 miles of Herat, which Sir Henry Eawlinson 
designates as the key of India. The occupation of the 
Merv Tekke country would bring Eussia to within 250 
miles of Herat. From Askabad she is in connexion with 
the Caspian by a good line of communication, part of which 
from the sea to Kizil Arvat) is by rail ; and hence facilities 


are offered for bringing up not only the resources of the 
Caucasus but of the whole of European Eussia. While 
Eussian troops are within 400 miles of Herat, the British 
troops at Quetta are more than 500 miles from Herat.^ 

These remarks serve to explain the very natural 
suspicion with which threat Britain has regarded the 
occupation one after another of important strategical 
points along that route by which alone Eussia can strike 
at India, — the same line by which Hapoleon meditated a 
Eusso-French invasion in the early part of this century. 

In the matter of Merv and the neighbouring Turcoman districts 
dipiomacy has not been idle. As early as 1869, when an inter- 
change of opinions was taking place between tlm Russian and 
British CTOvernments with respect to the demarcation of a neutral 
zone between the two erapiiTis, Great Biitain objected to the 
Russian proposal that tills zone should be Afghanistan, ‘‘because 
of the near approach to India tliat would be thereby afforded to 
Russian troops from the direction of the Kara-kum, the home of ttie 
Turcomans, of which Merv is the central point.” In the following 
year a Itosiaii diplomatist remarked to the British ambassador at 
St Petersburg, when discussing the Afghan frontier, that great care 
would be required in tracing a line from Khoja Saleh on the Oxus 
to the south, as Merv and the country of the Turcomans were be- 
coming “ commercially important. ” About the same time Russia 
intimated that, if the amir of Afghanistan claimed to exercise 
sovereignty over the Tekkes,hispretensionscould not be recognized. 
After the Russian campaign against Khiva in 1878, and the sub- 
sequent operations against the Turcomans, the English foreign 
secretary early in 1874 called attention ‘‘to the fears expressed by 
the amir of Afghanistan as to the complications in which he might 
become involved with Russia were the result of a Russian expe- 
dition against Merv to be to drive the Turcomans to take refuge in 
the province of Badghees in Herat.” In reply to this communi- 
cation Prince Gortschakoff repeated the assurance that the imperial 
Government “ had no intention of sending any expedition against 
the Turcomans, or of occupying Merv. ” In 1875 the operations of 
General Lomakin on the northern frontier of Persia led to represen- 
tations being made by the British ambassador at the court of St 
Petersburg. To these Russia replied that the cza,r had no inten- 
tion of extending his frontiers on the side of Bokhara or on the 
side of Krasnovodsk. Notwithstanding the oft-repeated assurances 
to the contrary, large annexations have been since made in Turco- 
raania by the Russians, and these proceedings, clearly indicating 
the persistent prosecution of a concerted plan, have naturally tended 
to disturb the harmonious relations -which should subsist between 
the two great civilizing powders of the East. 

SettlemeniB mid Inkahited Centres , — Of towns or even 
villages, fixed centres of habitation, there are none, ac- 
cording to Mr O'Donovan, the latest European traveller 
to Merv. The present political and military capital of 
Merv is Koiishid Khan Kala, a fort which serves rather as 
a place of refuge against sudden attacks than as a habita- 
tion. It is situated on the east bank of the most -westerly 
branch of the Murghal), about 25 miles below the dam at 
Porsa Kala. In form it is oblong, measuring 1| miles long 
by f mile broad, is constructed entirely of earth, revetted 
on the exterior slope with sun-dried brick ; the ramparts 
are 40 feet high, and are 60 feet at the base. The fort is 
built in a loop of the river, which jDrotects it on two sides \ 
between it and the river is an “ obah," or nomad village of 
huts and tents, some thousand in number, disposed in rows, 
but there is no town or settlement. 

Twenty-five miles east of Ko-qshid Khan Kala lie the 
ruins of the Greek city of Antiochia Margiana, showing 
traces of a high civiHzation. According to Strabo (xi, 2) 
the Merv oasis at this period was surrounded with a wall 
measuring 1500 stadia (185 miles). Mr O'Donovan found 
the trace of the fort of Iskander to have been quadrangular, 
with' a length of side of 900 yards. This was probably the 
fort built by Alexander, about ^8 b.c., on his return from 

^ Concurrently with the consolidation of her position In Turcomania, 
Russia has of late been showing less militaraiiactlvity on the side of 
her Tm'kestan district. It is probable that 
the sources of the Oxus have demonsti'al 
directing any offensive movement agai 
Hence the line of strategical advance 
to Tiffis, 
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Rogdiana after the ca[>tiirc of llessus. The city 
destroyed in 600 a.d. hy the Arabs, \v3io built a new one, 
afterwards known as JSnltan Hanjar, about 1000 yards 
away, and occupying an area., aceording to Mr O’Donovan, 
of about 600 yards s<|!,iare. The towers are still extant, 
and inside can he seen tlic ruins of a most elaborate tomb, 
in which the siipj.w.>sed ]»ones of Sultan Sanjar are enshrined. 
It has always been a prlace of paigrimage for the faitliful. 
Not far to the south-west lies the site of the last city of 
Merv, that which e.xisted up to a hundred years ago, 
when it was laid waste 'oy tlio Bokharians. It bears the 
name of its gallant defender Bairuin Ali. 

I’hese three ruins arc all that remain of that which 
iloiirislied of yore as '' sovereign of the universe.'*’ 

At the time of the \isit of Biiriies, Abbott, Shakespear, 
and Taylour Tliomson, a]x)iit the fourth decade of the 
ceutuiy, IMerv was under the jurisdiction of Khiva, and 
the administrative centre was at Porsa Kala, where the 
dam is situated. This jjlace is now also a waste of mud 
ruins, uninhabited. 

jRum . — The Heri-rud (or Tejend, as the river is 
named Ijelow Baraklis) runs a course of some 280 miles 
within Afghan borders. On reaching the Persian fron- 
tier it turns north and forces a channel through the 
nioiiiitaiu chain near vSaraklis. Beyond Saraklis the river 
is Turcoman on both banks, runs close to the Kheiat 
mountains, and in the latitude of Askabad loses itself in 
the marshes formed by the spring Hoods. It is probably 
the Ochus of ancient geography, ■which watered Nissa, once 
the capital of Parthia, and joined the Oxus just before 
the latter river disembogued into the Casi^ian (Benneirs 
Herodotus). The Tejend is fordable at all points below 
Sarakhs except in the early spring after the melting of the 
snows. On the road from Merieh to Merv the river is 
sluggish, 50 yards wide and 4 feet deep in PAbruary. The 
river-bed is sunk 12 to 15 feet below the level of the 
.surrounding country, and has immense quantities of drift 
wood on. its banks ; trees and luxuriant herbage clothe the 
immediate borders. At midsummer the river runs nearly 
diy, and does not reach Sarakhs. The Kashaf-rud, w’hich 
flows near Meshed, is one of its chief affluents. 

The Murghab takes its rise in the northern slopes of the 
Paropamisus, and .runs parallel to the Heri-rud at a distance 
of 70 miles from it. On this river lies the plain or oasis 
of Merv, irrigated by means of an elaborate system of dams 
.and canals cut from the main river. Beyond the limits 
of the oasis the Murghab “hides its streams in the sand,” 
like the Tejend. The river at Porsa Kala (near the 
principal dam) is 80 yards wide, at Koiishid Khan Kala 30 
to 40 yards wide. In summer it is much swollen by the 
melting of the snows, and its stream is then barely fordable. 
The water is yellow in colour from suspended matter. 

P'ormeriy a great deal of the country, now a waste, 
between the two rivers was also cultivated by the agency 
of water derived from canals cut from the Tejend. These 
canals extended to Kucha Kum in the desert, rendering 
the journey between thelfcwo rivers much easier than in the 
present day. PAom the Murghab was also cut, among 
others, tlie Kara-i-ab canal, which ran for a distance of 40 
miles towards the Tejend. Decent explorers affirm that there 
is no reason why these canals should not be again filled 
from those rivers, when tl^e intervening country, “ an argil- 
laceous expanse ” (O’Don^an), would become cultoable, 

Comimmication. — Merv is surroundod on all sides by desert. On 
the north, west, and east this desert is sandy and arid ; water is 
cxceediiigly scarce, tl^vells being sometimes 60 or 70 miles apart, 


and easily choked. 
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^ the south of Merv, between the rivers 
i’e are traces of past cultivation, of irrigating 
|>le settlements. Between the Tejend and 
^^iigh a populous well-cultivated country 
1 of Kahka and Lutfabad, 


There are no raa<ls in -rjothiiig hnf mere tracks. Many 

wide and deep irrigating camiis have to be i.:rt>,sed ; bridges arc few 
and i>ud. TIjc inhabitants ero.-is by inil.it»'«i .skins. 

The following tracks lead to the j’e-rsi.ui front ha* from ^ferv .* — fl) 
lAt Mainnuvoi’ X'huiigul U> Lntiabad.'~-eig]jt <iay.s <m caitnds; (2) viu. 
bhahidli to ]^lehiia--- 120 miles ; ^3} ria Shaltidli to .Fort blaakcvshli 
and MeJied, — for SZ miles U'twetii the i\lui'ghab mid 'i'ejeitd there 
is scarcely any water; ii) cia Saruklis to Meshed, 0 or 10 iimrches 
for camels, arnl, according to Ihtniscviicli, without water between 
Merv and Saraklis-"} 20 I'nilcs. 

To the Afghan frunticr lead (1) the track via SarakJis and uj) the 
Heri-rud to llerat — lit for a coach, aceording to 8ir Charles dMa,c- 
Cxregor and Mr Lcs.sar : and (2) u janntictihh track, used Abbott 
and Shakespear, up the .Murghab and .Kmhk liwrs. 

To the Oxus in lloklnuiau nn'i’itoiy lead several tracks, rlio 
chief of which is that to Cluirjui— -niue inarriius for caiiieds. Matter 
is scarce. 

To Khiva hy the diree.t track is 060 miles. M^ater is scarce. 

PupulatmL. — The Tureoniaiis, aecurditig to Sir Henry Bawlinson 
and others, aredc-scendants of the Glii'u: or JComani, a riiee of Turks 
who migrated westward from their hoine.s in the Altai before the 
Chriatiaii era, and peiietruted even to the Danube. From sub- 
see^uent intermixture witli Feisian and Caucasian peoples, they 
exhibit variations from the true Tartar type. According to Baron 
de Bode the Turcoman do.sely resembles both in appearance and 
in speech the hTugai Tartar and the Tartar of Kasan on tlte Volga. 

They are an independent ra(.’e, as wild and free as their native 
desert, brave and very inqjatient of control — ‘‘"Wild warriors in 
stormy freedom bred (Moore). They have a very evil I'eputatioii 
for brigandage and murder, so nmeh so that the Bokharians and 
Khivans have a proverb — “ If you meet a viper and a Mervi, com- 
mence by killing the Mervi and then de.sp)atch tlie viper.” Of hite 
years a change for the better has taken place, and recent travellers 
among them state that the Mervis show' an iindiiiation to lead a 
more settled life and to establish an elementary form of government 
(Medjliss), and that it is no longer accounted an honour among 
them to kill their neighbours. Opium smoking and arrack drink- 
ing are apparently widespread vices (O’ Donovan); at the same time 
they are described as clever and intelligent 

The Merv Tekkes (like the Akhal Tekkes) arc classed in tw’o great 
divisions — the Toktainish and the Otamish. Each of these 
divisions consists of two clans, and each elan is subdivided into 
families. The two clans of the Toktainish are called Beg and 
Waldl ; those of the Otamish, Suchmuz and Biikshi. The clans of 
Beg and AVakil are the most powerful, and occupy tliat part of the 
oasis w’hich lies on the right or east bank of the Murghab. The 
Suchmuz and Bukshi have their tents on the left or west bank. 

Tliere is no machinery of government, and no taxes are levied. 
MHiatever government there be is of a patriarchal nature. Each 
family has a ketJehotUi (patriarch), w'lio represents the family in 
matters of policy, but can only act in accordance with the wishes 
of the clan, ^heahsakeds, or grey beards, are also useful in settling 
intertribal dispiite.s, but they are tolerated only so long as they do 
not act in opiiosition to the tribesmen. For external aifairs and in 
time of w’ar tlie ketklwclfis exercise a certain amount of power. The 
authority of Icetkhodas and aksakals is, however, overriden by the 
laws of custom or usage {deb) and the less respected laws of religion. 
The injunctions of deb are ])aramoant It sanctions the alaman, 
or plundering raid, and in general regulates the Turcoman’s daily 
life ; its pirescriptions are more binding than those of the .Koran. 

The Tekkes marry young. The fatlier purehiises for his twelve- 
year-old son a clrild--svife for 500 to 2000 krans {£20 to £80). A 
young widow cf twenty-five is much more valuable, but a -woman 
over forty is not worth the price of a camel. On the conclusion of 
the bargain, the priest reads a prayer from the Koran, and the 
marriage becomes valid. 

The dress of the men consists of a long tunic of coarse crimson 
silk reaching below the knees, with a white sash through w'hich is 
stuck a dagger : an outer robe of brown camel-hiiir cloth, a huge 
sheepskin hat, trousers and slippers or amber-coloured knee-boots, 
complete the costume. The women are exceedingly fond of trinkets, 
rings, and amulets, w'hich accompany their movements with a 
sound as it were of bells. Their dress consists of the same red silk 
robe as tlie men wear, with a sash round the waist, and high-heeled 
hoots, red or yellow. 

The religion is Suni Mohammedan ; their language Jagatai or 
Oriental Turk. 

The numbers of Merv Tekkes on the Murgliab and Tejend are 
variously estimated, but may be stated approximately at, 40,000 
tents, including 5000 tents of tlie Salor tribe. These 40,000 touts 
represent a population of 200,000 to 250,000 souls. The Salors and * 
Sarxks at Yulutan and Panjdeh, higher up the Murghab, are given 
at 11,000 tents, or some 60,000 souls. 

Products^ Arts, and Ilanufachircs. — The country in all times has 
been renowned throughout the East for its fertility. Strabo tells us 
‘‘that it was not uncommon to meet with a vine whose stock could 
hardly, be clasped by two men with outstretched arms, wiiile 
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clusters of grapes niiglxt be gathered two cubits in length/* The 
Arab traveller Ibn Haiikal, writing in the 10th century, remarks 
that the fruits of i^lerv are liner than those of any other place, and 
one cannot see in any other city such palaces with groves and 
streams and gardens.” A local proverb says, “Sow a grain to 
reap a hundred.” All cereals and many fruits grow in great abund- 
ance. 

The Turcomans possess a famous breed of horses,- — not prepos- 
sessing in appearance, being somewhat leggy and long in the back 
and neck, but capable of accoinplishmg long distances— 60 or 60 
miles — for several days in succession, and with very little food. 
Their groat peculiarity appears to be their hairlessness ; the coat is 
very line, the mane and tail very scanty". This breed of horses, as 
well as tile wealtli of the Merv Tekkes in camels and flocks, is fast 
disaYipearing. 

The Turcomans are noted as excellent workers in silver and as 
armourers, and tlioir carpets are superior to Persian. They also 
make felts and a rough cloth of sheep’s wool. 

One of the cliief oi‘ciipations of the male sex is the repair of the 
dams and the clearing of the canals, upon the efficiency of which 
their existence is dependent. The services of a large numher of 
workmen are always held in readiness for the purpose. In 1878 
the unusual mass of w'ater in the Murghab carried away the dam, 
and the drying up of some of the canals nearly led to a failure of 
the crops. 

GUmatc, — The Y)osition of Merv, in the midst of sandy deserts in 
the heart of Asia, makes the climate in the heat of summer most 
oppressive. The least wind raises clouds of fine sand and dust, 
which fill the air, render it .so opa<pie as to obscure the noonday sun, 
and make res])iration difficult. 1 n winter the climate is very fine. 
Snow falls rarely, and melts at once. 

Bisiory . — The name Merv, or some similar form, occurs at a 
very early period in the history of the Aryan race. Under Mourn 
we find it mentioned witli Baklidi (Balkh) in the geography of the 
Zeml Avesta {plindidad, fargand i., ecL Spiegel), which dates prob- 
ably from a period anterior to the con(]_uest of Bactria by the 
Assyrians, and therefore at least one thousand two hundred years 
before tlie Christian era. Under the name of Margu it occurs in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis, where it is referred to as 
forming part of one of the satrapies of the ancient Persian empire 
{Insc7'i2)tiones BeMstanii ed. Kossowicz). It afterwards became a pro- 
vince (yiapyiav'^) of the Grjeco-Syrian, Parthian, and Persian king- 
doms. On the Margins — the Epardus of Arrian and now the Slurghab 
— stood the capital of the district, Antiochia Margiana, so called after 
Antiochus Soter, who rebuilt the city founded by Alexander the 
Great. About the 5th century, during the dynasty of the Sasa- 
nids, Merv was the seat of a Christian archbishopric of the 
ITestorian Church. In the middle of the 7th century the flood of 
Arab concpiest sw'ept over the mountains of Persia to the deserts of 
Central Asia. Merv was occupied 666 A.B. by the lieutenants of 
the caliph Othman, and was constituted the capital of Khorasan. 
Prom this city as their base tlie Arabs, under Kuteibe bin Muslim, 
early in the Sth century brought under subjection Balkh, Bokhara, 
Perghana, and Kashgaria, and Y3enetrated into China as far as the 
province of Kan-su. In the latter part of the Sth century Merv 
became obnoxious to Islam as the centre of heretical propaganda 
preached by Mokannah (Haschem ben Hakem), the “ veiled 
pro^ffiet of Khorasan,” who claimed to be the incarnation of the 
Deity. In 874 Arab rule in Central Asia came to an end. Dur- 
ing their dominion Merv, like Samarkand and Bokhara, became ' 
one of the great schools of science, and the celebrated historian | 
Yakut studied in its libraries. About 1037 the Seljukian Turks j 
crossed the Oxus from the north and raised Toghrul Beg, grandson | 
of Seljuk, to the throne of Persia, founding the Seljukian dynasty, 
with its capital at ISTishapur. A younger brother of Toghrul, 
Daoud, took possession of Merv and Herat. Toghrul was succeeded 
by the renowned Alp Arslan (the groat lion), whose swny was so 
vast that, according to tradition, no fewer than twelve hundred 
kings, princes, and sons of kings and princes did homage before 
liis throne. Alp Arslan was buried at Merv. It was about this 
time that Merv reached the zenith of her glory. During the reign 
of Sultan Sanjar of the same house, towards the middle of the 11th 
century, Merv was overrun by the Turcomans of Ghuz, and the 
country was reduced to a state of misery and desolation. These 
Turcomans, the ancestors of the j^resent tribes of Turcomania, 
were probably introduced into the country by the Seljukian Turks 
as military colonists. They formed the van of their armies, and 
rendered efficient service so long as.the dynasty lasted, and after- 
wards took Y)art in the ivars of Tamerlane. 

In 1221 Merv opened its gates to Toulai, son of Jenghiz, khan 
of the Mongols, on which occasion the inhabitants, to the number 
of 700,000, are said to have been butchered. Prom this time 
forward Merv, which had been the chief city of Khorasan, and 
was popularly supposed to contain a million inhabitants, com- 
menced to languish in obscurity. In the early part of the 14th 
century Merv was again the seat of a Christian archbishopric of the 
Eastern Church. On the death of the. grandson of Jenghiz Khan 


Merv became included in the possessions of Toghluk Timur Khan 
(Tamerlane), in 1380. In 1505 the decayed city was occupied by 
the Uzbeks, who live years later were expelled by Ismail Khan, 
the founder of the Sufiavean dynasty of Persia. i\rcrv tbencelbr- 
ward remained in the hands of Persia until 1787, wdien it was 
attacked and cajitured by the emir of Bokhara. Seven years 
later the Bokharians razed the city to the ground, broke down the 
dams, and converted the district into a waste. About 1790 the 
Sarik Turcomans pitched their tents there. When Sir Alexander 
Burnes traversed the country in 1832, the Khivans ivere the rulers 
of Merv, the nomad po|)uIation being subject to them. About tills 
time the Tekke Turcomans, then living at Orazkala on the Heri-rud, 
were forced to migrate northward in consequence of the pressure 
from behind of the Persians. The Khivans contested the advance 
of the Tekkes, hut ultimately, about the year 1866, the latter be- 
came the sovereign power in the country, and have ever since 
resisted all attempts at reconquest. 

Besides the standard travels of Wolff, Ferrier, Vainbery, Burnes, 
Abbott, Mouravieff, and others, the following works and papers of more recent 
date may be consulted with advantage Sir H. Eawlinson’s England and Biissia 
in the East; O’Donovan’s correspondence with the Eaily iVea’s, ISSO-Sl ; 
O’Donovan’s ‘‘Merv,” Pi'oe. Rotj. Geog. Soc.; Col. Stewart’s “Country of the 
Tekke Turcomans,” Proc. Roy, Qeog. 6'oc., with excellent map ; “The New RussO" 
Persian Frontier, 1881,” Proc. Roy. Geog. Roc,; Girard de Eialle, Memoire sur 
VAsie Centrale; Sir H. Rawdinson, “Road to Meiv,” Proc. Roy. Geog. Roc.; 
Col Baker’s Clouds in the East; Captain Napier’s “Reports,” Jour, Roy. Geog. 
Roc.; Hutton’s Central Asfa; Marvin’s Merv; Col. Potto’s Rtepye Campaigns; 
Sir Charles MacGregor’s Journey through Khorassan ; Boulger’s England and 
Russia in Central Asia ; Captain Butlers Communications to the Public Press ; 
Lessar’s “Journeys,” Proc. Roy. Geog. Roc.; O’Donovan’s i/m’ 0«s/.s; Papers on 
the Turcomans, &c., by Col. Petrasevitch, Proc, Imp. Russ. Geog. Roe., Caucasus 
section; Col. Grodekoffs Journey from Tashkend to Persia, 1880; Captain 
Kuropatkin’s Turcomania, 1880 ; Col, Veniukoff’s Progr'ess of Russia in Central 
Asia, 1877, and otiier papers by tlie same author; Col. Kostenko’s “Turkestan,” 
Jour. R. U. S. Instn.; Schuyler’s TurMstan; correspondence on Central Asia pre- 
sented to parliament, &c. (F. C. H, C.) 

MfeTON, Charles (1821-1868). The name of 
Meryon is associated with that spirited revival of etching 
in France which took place in the middle of the 19th 
century, — say from 1850 to 1865, — but it is rather by the 
individuality of his own achievements, and the strength of 
his artistic nature, than by the influence be exercised that 
Mdryon best deserves fame. bTo doubt bis work encouraged 
others to employ the same medium of expression, and so 
great was bis own perfection of technique that be may well 
have been made a model ; but, after all, the medium be 
selected, and in which be excelled, was but the accident of 
bis art ; he was driven to it in i^art by stress of circum- 
stances — by colour blindness ; and, even with colour blind- 
ness, bis extraordinary certainty of band and his delicate 
perception of light, aided by his potent imagination, would 
have made him a great draughtsman not alone upon the 
copper. 

Charles M4ryon was born in Paris in 1821. His father 
w’as an English physician, his mother a French dancer. 
It was to his mother’s care that M^ry bn’s childhood was 
confided. She was supplied with money, and she gave the 
boy passionate affection, if not a wise training. But she 
died when he w^as still very young, and M6ryon in due 
time entered the French navy, and in the corvette “Le 
Bliin ” made the voyage round the world. He w^as already 
a draughtsman, for on the coast of Hew Zealand he made 
pencil drawings which he was able to employ, years after- 
w’'ards, as studies for etchings of the landscape of those 
regions. The artistic instinct developed, and, while he 
was yet a lieutenant, Meryon left the navy. Finding that 
he was colour-blind, Meryon determined to devote himself 
to etching. He entered the work-room of one Bl4ry, from 
whom lie learnt something of technical matters, and to 
whom he aiw^ays remained grateful. Meryon was by this 
time poor. It is said that he might have had assistance 
from his kindred, but he was too proud to ask it. And 
thus he was reduced to the need of executing for the sake 
of daily bread much wrork that w^as wholly mechanical and 
irksome. Eesolutely, though unwillingly, he became the 
hack of his art, doing frequently, from the day when he 
was first a master of it to the day when insanity disabled 
Mm, many dull commissions which paid ill, but paid better 
than his original works. Among learner’s work, done for 
his own advantage, are to be counted some studies after the 




Dutcli etcliers suck as Zeeman and, Adrian van de Yelde. 
Having j)roved himself a .surprising copyist, lie proceeded 
to labour of liis mvii, and ])egaii that series of etcliings 
which are the greatest einbodiuients of Ms greatest con- 
ceptions- -the series <*ailtd Eaiix-fortes siir Paris.” These 
plates, executed from J 8d0 to 1854, are never to be met 
witii as a set ; they were never expressly published as a 
set. But they none the less constituted in Meryoii’s mind 
an liarraonious series. For him their likenesses and their 
contrasts icere alike studied ; they had a beginning and an 
end ; and their ditferences were lost in their unity. 

Besides the twenty-two etchings sur Paris ” character- 
ized below, Meryon did seventy-two etcMngs of one sort 
and another, — ninety-four in all being catalogued in 
Wedmore^s Merym and Meryon\s Paris ; but these include 
the works of his appreiiticesliip and of Ms decline, adroit 
copies ill which Ms best success was in the sinking of his 
own individuality, and dull and worthless portraits cliiefiy 
of forgotten celebrities. Yet among the seventy-two prints 
outside Ms professed series there are at least a dozen that 
will aid Ms fame. Three or four beautiful etchings of 
Paris do not belong to the series at all. Two or three 
etcliings, again, are devoted to the iliustratioii of 
Boiirges, a city in which the old wooden houses were 
as attractive to him for their own sakes as were the stone- 
built monuments of Paris. But generally it was when 
Paris engaged him that he succeeded the most. He 
would have done more work, however, — though he could 
iiardly have done better work, — if the material difficulties 
of his life had not pressed upon him and shortened Ms 
days. He was a bachelor, unhappy in love, and yet, it is 
related, almost as constantly occupied with love as with 
work. The depth of his imagination and the surprising 
mastery which he achieved almost from the beginning in 
the technicalities of his craft -were appreciated only by a 
few artists, critics, and connoisseurs, and he could not sell 
his etchings, or could sell them only for about lOd. a piece. 
The fact that his own original *work was of incalculably 
greater value than his best copies of his most celebrated 
forerunners had not yet impressed itself upon anybody. 
Disa]_)pointment told upon him, and, frugal as vras his way 
of life, poverty must have told on him. He became subject 
to hallucinations. Enemies, he said, waited for him at the 
corners of the streets ; his few friends robbed him or owed 
him that which they would never pay. A very few years 
after the comirietion of his Paris series, he was lodged in 
the madhouse of Charenton. Its order and care restored 
him for a while to- health, and he came out and did a little 
more work, but at bottom he was exhausted. In 1867 
he returned to Ms asylum, and died there in 1868. In the 
middle years of Ms life, just before he was placed under con- 
finement, he was much associated with Bracquemond and 
with Flameng, — skilled practitioners of etching, while he 
was himself an undeniable genius,' — and the best of the 
portraits we have of him is that one by Bracquemond 
under which the sitter wrote that it represented ■ ■ the 
sombre Meryon with the grotesque visage.” And it did. 

There arc twenty-two jueces in the Eanx-fortes sur Paris. Some 
of them are insignificant That is because ten out of the tweiity- 
two were destined as headpiece, tailpiece, or running commentary 
on some more important plate. But each has its value, and certain 
of the smaller pieces throw great light on the aim of the entire set 
Thus, one little plate— not a picture at all— is devoted to tlie record 
of verses made by Jkleryoii, the purpose of which is to lament the life 
of Paris, The misery and poverty of the town Meryon had to illus- 
trate, as well as its splendour. The art of JMeryon is comjdetely 
misconceived when his etchingsare spoken of as views of Paris. They 
are often ‘‘ views,” but they are so just so far as is compatible with 
their being likewise the visions of a poet and the compositions of an 
artist. It was an epic of Paris that Meryon determined to make, 
coloured strongly by his personal sentiment, and affected here and 
there by the occurrences of the moment, — in more than one case, for 
instance, he hurried with particular affection to etch his impression 


of some old-world building which was on the point of destruction- 
Nearly every etching in the series is an instance of technical skill, 
but even the teehiacal skill is oxcivdsed most hap[41y In those etch- 
ings which have the advantage of impressive sni-jects, and whicli 
the collector willingly chcrisin.’S for tied!* inyHleriuns snggc.stireiie.ss 
or for their pare beauty. Of tliese, tloi Abskh/, de Xutic ]>ame is 
the general favourite ; it is c'omnomly iicM to be i!if(-ryuii’s master- 
piece. Liglit and shade ]day wonderful] y over tlif- great fabric of 
the church, seen over tlaf spaces of the river. As a drauglitsman of 
arehitectare, ibhyoii vas ('oitqdeU? ; his sympathy with irs varijjus 
styles was broad, and liis work on its various .styles unl^ias^.^•d ami 
of equal perfection — a point in which it is curious to contrast liim 
w-ifcli Turner, wlio, in draaviiig (tothie, often drew it with want of 
appreciation. It is evident tluit iirchitee'ture must enter largely 
into any representation of a city, however much sucli nqu'esentation 
may be a vision, and however little n. elironiele. Besides, liie arelii- 
tectural portion even of 3teryon's labour is Init indinjetly imagina- 
tive to the iraagination he has given frsMvr play in his dtailings with 
the figure, wliether the people of tin:; street or of the rivtir' or the 
pjeople who, when he is most frankly or even wiltUy symbolical, 
crowd tile sky. Generally speaking^’ Ids ligun.'S are, as regards 
draughtsmanship, ‘riaiidsoape-painter s figuies.” 'I’hey are drawn 
more with an eye to grace than to eoriectuess. But they arc not 
‘‘landscape-painter’s figures” at all wlicu what we arc concerned 
with is not the method of their representation but the purpose of 
their introduction. They are seen then to be in excejjliunal accord 
with the sentiment of tlie scene. Sometimes, as in the ease of La 
Morgue, it is they -who tcdl the story of the picture. Sometimes, as 
in the ease of La hue des Maiivais Garcons, — with the two passing 
■women heiit together in secret converse, — they at least suggest it. 
And sometimes, as in 1/ Arche du Pont Notre Dame, it is their 
expressive gesture and eager action that give vitality and animation 
to the scene. Dealing perfectly with architecture, and perfectly, as 
far as concerned his peculiar purpose, with humanity in his art, 
Meryon wtus little called upon by the character of his subjects to 
deal with Nature. He drew trees but badly, never representing 
foliage happily, either in detail or iu mass. But to render the char- 
acteristics of the city, it was necessary that he should know how to 
pourtray a certain kind of water — river- water, mostly sluggish — and 
a certain kind of sky — the grey obscured and louver sky that broods 
over a world of roof and chimney. This water and this sky Meryon 
is thoroughly master of ; he notes with observant aftection their 
changes in all lights. 

Mery oil’s excellent draughtmanship, and his keen appreciation of 
light, shade, and tone, were, of course, helps to his becoming a great 
etcher. But a living authority, himself an eminent etcher, and 
admiring Meryon thoroughly, has called ]\Ieryon by preference a 
great original engraver, — so little of Meryon’s work accords with Mr 
Haden’s view of etching. Meryon was anything but a brilliant 
sketcher; and, if an artist’s success in etching is to be gauged chiefly 
by the rapidity with which he records an impression, Meryon’s suc- 
cess was not great. There can be no doubt that his work was 
laborious and deliberate, instead of swift and impulsive, and that of 
some other virtues of the etcher — “selection ” and “abstraction ” as 
Mr Hamerton has defined them — he shows small trace. But a 
genius like Meryon is a law unto himself, or ratlier in his practice 
of his art he makes the laws by which that art and he are to be 
judged. He was a great etcher, and by his most elaborate labour 
he seemed somehow to ensure the more completely for Ins picture 
that virtue of unity of impression whicdi, it may well be admitted, 
oftener belongs to rapid than to deliberate woik. ^ In Meryoii’s 
etchings the hand-work never seems to be in arrear of the thought. 
As long as the hand- work must continue, the thougdit and passion 
are retained. Meryon know’S the secrets of his craft as well as did 
the older masters of it ; but he turns them to Ids own purposes. 
He is unexcelled in strength and in precision, nor is he often 
rivalled in delicacy. These qualities, and others more distinctly 
technical, which it would take too long to insist on here, students 
find in his etchings. But the incommunicable charm of Meryon’s 
prints and their lasting fascination are due to the fact that, behind 
all technical qualities, and as their very source and spring, there 
lies the potent imagination of the artist, poetical and vivid, direct- 
ing him what to see in his subject, and how to see it. . (F. WE.) 

MESCHERYAKS, or AIeschehs, a people inhabiting 
eastern Russia. Nestor regarded them as Finns, and 
even now part of the Mordvinians (of Finnish origin) 
call themselves Meschers. Klaproth, on the other hand, 
supposed they were a mixture of Finns and Turks, and the 
Hungarian traveller Reguli discovered that the Tartarized 
Meschers of the Obi closely resembled Hungarians. They 
formerly occupied the basin of the Oka (where the town 
Meschersk, now Meschovsk, has maintained their name) 
and of the Sura, extending north-east to the Volga. After 
the conquest of the Kazan empire by Russia, .part of 
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tliem migrated nortli-eastwards to the basins of the Kama 
and Byeiaya, and ,thus the ]Meschcrs divided into two 
i)ranches. The western liranch became Russified, so that 
the Mescheryaks of the governments of Penza, Saratofi, 
Ryazan, and Vladimir have adopted the customs, language, 

. and religion of the conquering race ; but their ethnogra- 
. phlcal characteristics can ]>e easily distinguished in the 
Russian population of the governments of Penza and 
Tainboff. The eastern branch has taken on the customs, 
language, and religion of Bashkirs, with whom th.eir fusion 
is still more complete. They can be distinguished from 
their neighbours only by their more peaceful character. 
This Bashkir-Mcscheryak braiicli was estimated by Rittich 
■ in. 1875 to number 138,000. They make 6 percent, of 
the population of the goverament of Upa, and 22 per 
cent, in the district of Birsk. The number of the western 
Mescheryaks is unknown, and could hardly be estimated on 
account of their mixture with Russians. It is only in the 
government of Penza that they have inaintamed their national 
features; there they make 3 per cent, of the population. 

MEBCHOYSK, a district towm of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Kaluga, 45 miles to the south-west of the capital 
of the province. It is an old town supposed to date from 
the ISth century, and it is often mentioned in Russian 
annals' under the names of Mezetsk, Mezechevsk, or 
Meschorsk. About the end of the 14th century it w^as 
embraced in Lithuania, aud it was ceded to the Moscow 
“ great principality '' in 1 494. It wns often pillaged by Tar- 
tars in the 16th century, and during the great disturbances 
of 1610 ail its inhabitants were Idiied by the Zaporoghi 
Cossacks, and the fort %vas taken by Poles, who returned it 
to Russia only after the treaty of Deulin. The country 
round Meschovsk is not fertile ; but, from its position on : 
old established routes to the south, the towm has become 
a centre of considerable trade. Its annual fair, which 
takes place on the grounds of the very old Petrovsk 
monastery, is important to the surrounding districts for 
the export sale of horses, grain, hemp, hempseed oil, and 
coarse linen, and for the import trade in cottons, woollens, 
and earthen and glass wares, the whole turn-over reaching 
about ^100,000. Population, 7400. 

MESHED (properly Mesli-hed, place of martyr- 
dom,’^ “shrine”), a city of northern Persia, capital of 
Khoras4n, 472 miles east of Tehran, 201 miles north-west 
of Herat, 17 ' 40" K., 52^^ 35' 29" E., lies on a plain 
watered by the Keshaf-nicl, a tributary of the Heri-riid, and 
is surrounded by mud walls 4 miles in circumference, with 
a dry ditch 40 feet deep at some points, which could be 
flooded from the neighbouring reservoir and watercourses. 
Within this enclosure is a strong citadel, with good walls 25 , 
feet high, residence of the prince governor of Khorasdn. 
There are five gates, from one of which, the Bala Klilabdn, 
the Khfabin main street runs right through the city, form- 
ing a fine boulevard planted with plane and mulberry trees, 
and with a stream of dirty water running down its whole 
length. In the centre is an ojDen parallelogram 160 yards 
by 75, encircled by double-storied cloisters, and pierced on 
the long side by a high arched poi’cli leading directly to 
the great mosque, whose gilded dome rises above the shrine 
of the famous Imdm Riza.^ The marble tomb of the saint, 

^ *AH Biza (or el-Bida), the eighth imam of the Shf*a, is the *Ali ihn 
Miisa from whom the party of Alides had such hopes under tlie 
caliphate of Mamun (see Mohammedakism). He died at Tus, 
818 and was buried 'by Mami\n’s orders in the vicinity of that 
town beside the grave of Hardn el-EasMd. To the Alides he was a 
martyr, being believed to have been poisoned by the caliph. Ibn Batiita, 
who describes both shrines (iii. 77 sg.), tells how the pious visitors 
to the shrine of AH ibn Mxisa used to spurn with their feet the tomb 
of Bashid. In his time a considerable town had been formed around 
the shrine under tiie name of I^Ieslihed el-Rida and ultimately the 
, now tow^ eclipsed tlie older city of Tus. 


which is the most venerated spot in the whole of Persia-, 
and yearly visited by from 80,000 to 100,000 pilgrims, is 
surrounded by a silver railing, and approached by a flight 
of inlaid marble steps. Eastwick, the only European before 
O’Donovan who penetrated as far as the parallelogram, 
describes the mosque as large enough to contain three 
thousand people. It is flanked by two gilded minarets, 
one of which, 120 feet high, is extremely beautiful, with 
an exquisitely carved capital, built by Shah Abbas. The 
facade is entirely covered with blue and white enamelled 
tiles. To the mosque are attached as many as two thousand 
attendants and retainers of all sorts, including no less than 
five hundred mollahs. Beyond the dome is Gauhar Shfih’s 
handsome mosque, surmounted by an immense blue dome, 
and also flanked by two minarets. In the main street 
is a public kitchen supported by tlie enormous revenues 
of the shrine, where eight hundred devotees are daily 
supplied with food gratuitously. The only other notable 
buildings in the place are some colleges and twenty- 
two caravanserais, one of vfliicli is of great size. Meshed 
does a considerable local and transit trade to the yearly 
value of about 600,000 toimins, and its bazaars are always 
well stocked with silks, velvets, felts, cottons, shawls, 
carpets, lacquer work, lambskins, bal’d ware, glass, china, 
and other goods from South Persia, India, Turkestan, and 
Russia. The European trade is now entirely controlled by 
Russia, and European manufactured articles are mostly all 
from that country. The chief manufactures are silk, satin, 
velvet, and checked-cotton fabrics, carpets, shawls, noted 
sword blades, shagreen, and turquois jewellery. Within 
the enclosures are extensive cemeteries far exceeding the 
local requirements, large numbers of the faithful iDeing 
brought from all parts of the Shi 'a world to be buried in 
the vicinity of Riza’s shrine under the belief that their 
eternal salvation is thereby ensured. 

Some 10 miles west of Meshed is a powder factory, formerly 
under Colonel Dolmage, where powder of excellent quality is prO’* 
duced. The district, although fertile, does not produce sufficient 
for the inhabitants, so that much grain has to be imported from 
Kurdistan and Hishapiir. The climate is very severe in winter, with 
I much snow ; in summer it is less sultry than might be expected, 
i the temperature ranging from 76® E. to 90® or 92® F., and in excep- 
I tional years 94® to 98® F. The population is variously estimated at 
from 45,000 (Connolly) and 60,000 (Ferrier) to 80,000 and 100,000 
(Eastwick). The settled residents, exclusive of pilgrims and foreign 
traders, are estimated by O'Donovan at 50,000. 

The main caravan routes from Khiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
Herat converge at Meshed, whence lines of traffic radiate to Kdchan 
lor the Atrek valley and the Caspian, to Kishapiir and Bostam for 
Tehran, to Tabas for Isfahan, to Khaf for Sfstau and Kirnian. It 
thus occupies a position in north-eastern Persia analogous to that 
of Tabriz in the north-west. 

MESHED-ALI, i,e,, the shrine of the “martyr” AH, is 
a town of Asiatic Turkey, province of Baghdad, 50 miles 
south of Kerbela, close to the ruins of Kixfa, and 2 miles 
west of the Hindiye branch of the Euphrates, the reputed 
burial-place of the caliph Ali.^ It stands on the east 
scarp of the Syrian desert, and is enclosed by nearly square 
brick walls flanked by massive round towers dating from 
the time of the caliphs. Lender the gilded dome of the 
great mosque, which occupies the centre of the town, is the 
shrine of All, which is held by the Shfa as at least as 
holy as the Kaaba itself. Any Moslem buried within 
sight of the dome being certain of salvation, large numbers 
of bodies are yearly sent from all parts for intewifient here. 
Besides the mosque with its richly decorated facade, the 
only noteworthy building is a good bazaar supplied from 
Baghdad and Basra. The town itself, which Lady Anne 

^ Wlictlier the place really contains the, '^rave of Ali was long 
disputed, and the story given in defence of its claims is doubtless 
apocryphal. The dome was hnilt under theeAbbasids, and the resting- 
place of the caliph unltndwn or concealed under the Omayyads (Ibn 
Haukal, p. 163). 
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Blunt describes as ideal Eastern city, standing in an 
absolute (lesert, and bare of ail .surroundings but its tombs,'’ 
consists of narrow gloomy streets lined l>y bouses closely 
packed togetlier. ’'Jlie locality is properly named Najaf, 
and gives its name to tbo .ueiglibouring lake, a large 
depression filled by an eruption of tlie river, and ranging 
from 0 to 20 feet in do|.tb. Tlie accumulated treasure.s 
of the sliriiie were carried off by the AVahhabites when they 
captured tixis place early in the present century. The 
population is estimated at 7000, including several Indian 
Mohammedsius under the protection of the British resident 
at Baghdad. 

The a.speet of the shrine in the 1 4th century is described by Ibn 
Bntfita, ‘i. 414 sq. A plan of the town and description of its 
spleinlour beibre the “Wahhabites pillaged it is given by Niebuhr. 
See also Ibn Jul»air, p. 214 ; P. Teixeira, cap. iv. 

AIERHED HOSEIil^, properly Meshhed Hoseik. See 
KiTiiiFJ.A, voL xiv. p. 48. 

■.AIESAIER, MESMERISM. See vol. xv. p. m. 

See Plate MEBOPOTAMIA, the country between the rivers,” is a 
Vlll. purely geographical expression, the countries which it com- 
p>rehends never having formed a self-contained political 
unity. ^ It was first introduced by the Oreeks at or after 
the time of Alexander, but probably had its origin in the 
earlier Aramman name hUh nahrU (the country between the 
rivers), to which again corresponds the Biblical Aram Afaha^ 
rayim.^ As early as 700 b.c. the country of two rivers ” 
is mentioned on the Egyptian monuments under the name' 
NTaharina, but no such designation aiipears in the cunei- 
form inscriptions (though the territory formed part of the 
Assyrian as it afterwards did of the Persian empire). The 
most settled period in the history of Mesopotamia was 
probably under Persian-Greek rule. Xenophon applies 
the name Syria to the extremely fertile district which he 
traversed after having crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus. 
The country beyond the Araxes (Chaboras ?) he calls Arabia, 
— a desert region in which his army had to safer great 
hardshipjs until it reached the “gates of Arabia.” Even 
in later times Mesopotamia was included under the name 
Assyria, or was reckoned part of Babylonia, 

These statements of Xenophon already indicate a 
demarcation of the territory afterwards called Mesopotamia, 
as well as its division into two sections. The fertile 
portion, inhabited by agricultural Aramaeans, stretched 
from the Euphrates to the Chaboras ; the desert portion, 
the home of wandering tribes, extended to the Tigris. It 
would be rash, however, to conclude from this that 
Mesopotamia designated the whole territory between the 
Euphrates and Tigris; indeed it is possible that Aram 
Naliarayim, the Aram of the country of the two rivers, 
originally meant only the main portion of the fertile country 
inhabited by Syrians. In this case the two boundary 
rivers must have been, not the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
but the Euphrates and the Chaboras. After the final 
occupation of the country by the Romans (156 A.D.), the 
political province of Mesopotamia was practically confined 
to this more limited district. Though in ordinary usage 
the Euphrates and Tigris are considered as the two rivers 
which bound Mesopotamia, the one bank of the river 
cannot be geographically separated from the other, and 
consequently narrow strips of country on the right bank 
of the Elifjlixates and on the left bank of the Tigris must 
be reckoned to the country “between” the rivers.;, On 
the other hand, the country between the sources of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris has from early times been 

^ Mecrowra/i/a, more exactly ^ ixiarvi rStv ‘ircrafiwp, seil, 
or Xvpla. 

® In the more recent parts of Genesis l^dan Aram takes the place 
of Aram Naharayim. But this perhaps is tfffc name of a smaller district 
in the neighbourhood of Harran. 1*^ 


I reckoned not to Alesopotawia but Armenia. In this 
I direction the Afasius range ferm> the pro[H?r boundary, and 
it is only on rare occasions tliat tlK’oretical geographers 
extend tlie name Alesopotarnia over tha inoni nortliern 
districts, Sopliene, Ac. Purely tlieoi’etical too, and not to 
be approved, is the extension of tie definition so as to 
include the land of Babylonia ('Irak 'Arabi), tiiat is, the 
country as far south as tlm continence of the Eiiplxrates 
and Tigris, or even as far as their embouchure in the 
Persian Gulf. 

From what has been said it ajd^ears that Alesopotamia 
reaches its northern liinitsat the points wlieretheEndiHATKs 
(q.v.) and the Tigris break through the irunintaiii rangB^iod 
enter the lowlands. In the ease of the Eu])hrates this 
take>s place at Siiraeisilt (Samosata), in that of the Tigris 
near Jeziret ibn 'Omar (Bezabda) and Alosul (Xineveh). . 
Consequently the irregular northern Injundaries ai*e marked 
by the lowland limits of those s|uirs of the Taurus mountains 
known in antiquity as Alons Aiasins and now as Karajc 
Ddgh and Tiir 'Alxim. Towards tin?, soutli the ancient 
boundary was the so-called Median AVall, wlu'ch, near 
Piriix Sliapur, not much to tlie south of Hit (the ancient 
Is), crossed from the Euphrates in the direction of Kadisiya 
(Opis) to the Tigris. There tlio two rivers approach each 
other, to diverge again lower clown. At the same 2 >laee b 
begins the network of canals connecting the two rivers 
which rendered the country of Babylonia one of the richest 
in the world ; there too, in a geological sense, the higher 
portion of the plain, consisting of strata of gyi)sum and ; 
marl, comes to an end ; there at one time ran the line of 
the sea-coast; and there begin those alluvial formations 
with which the mighty rivers in the course of long ages 
have filled up this depressed area. Mesopotamia thms 
forms a triangle ]}fing in the nortli-west and south-east 
direction, vith its long sides towards the north and south- 
west. It extends from 37'' 30' to about 33° K lat and : 
from 38° to 46° E. long., and has an area of some 55,200 
square miles. The points at which the rivers issue from 
among the mountains have an absolute altitude of between . 
1000 and 1150 feet, and the plain sinks rapidly towards 
the southern extremity of Mesopotamia, where it is not more 
than about 165 feet above the sea. As a whole the entire 
country consists of a single open stretch, save that in the 
north there are some branches of the Taurus — the Ximnid 
Ddgh near Orfa, the long limestone range of 'Abd-el' AMz, 
running north-north-west, and farther to the east the Sinjar 
range, also of limestone, 7 miles broad and 50 miles long, 
running north-north-east. Between these two ranges — near 
the isolated basaltic hill of Tell Kdkab (Hill of Stars) — runs 
the defile by which the waters of the Chaboras, swollen 
by the Jaghjagha and other afEuents from the Masius, find 
their way into the heart of Mesopotamia. The Khdbiir 
proper, the ancient Chaboras, which rises in the three- 
hundred copious fountains of E<4s- ain (the ancient Rhessena), 
and ultimately falls into the Euphrates near Karklsiyd 
(Circesium), forms the boundary between the two, or more 
correctly the three, great divisions of Mesojjotamia, These 
divisions are (1) the northern country to the west of the 
Khdbfir, (2) the northern country to the east, and (3) the 
steppe-land. In the country to the north-west of the 
Khdbfir we must probably, as already mentioned, recognize 
the true ancient Aram Naharayim, Under the dominion 
of the Seleucids it bore the name of Osrhoene, or better 
Orrhoene, and was for a time the seat of a special dynasty 
which at a later date at any rate was Arabian (Abgar), 
The capital of this kingdom was Orfa (Roha), the Edessa 
of the Greeks and Romans, the Orrhoi of the Syrians ; it 
was at a later date a Roman colony, and bore also the name 
of Justinopolis. This once flourishing city lies on the small 
river Daisan (the ancient Scirtus). South :of Edessa lie 







the ruins of Haeban (see voL xi. p. 454). In the Mongolian 
period Harran fell into decay, and at present it is a mere 
lieap of ruins. A third to%vn of this region is Serug 
(Gen. xi. 20) ; in the Greek period it was called Batne, but 
the Syrians retained tlie name Serug, which is still in use 
(Serhj). The town lies between Harran and the Euphrates, 
in a jdain to which it gives its name. On the left bank of 
the Euphrates lay Apamea (the modern Birejik), connected 
with Zeugma on the other side by a bridge, and farther 
south, at the mouth of the Bileclias (modern Belik), 
%Yas the trading town and fortress Hicephorium, founded 
by command of Alexander, and completed by Seleucus 
Nicator, in memory of whose victory it was named. 
From the emperor Leo it received the designation Leonto- 
poHs. The spot is now known as Eakka (see below). 
Farther up the fruitful valley of the Belik lay the town of 
Ichn^e (Chne). Farther south lay Oircesium (Ckahoras of 
Ptolemy, Phaleg of Isidor), not to be identified, as is usually 
assumed, with Carchemish ; from the time of Diocletian 
it was strongly fortified. The site is at present occupied 
by a wretched place of the name Karkfsiya. Carchemish 
probably lay near th.e bridge of Meinbij, the present 
Kalat ebNejm. 

In ancient times a highly flourishing district must have 
stretched along the river Chaboras (Khiibiir) to its principal 
source at R<4s~ain (“Foimtaimhead,” Syr. BUKainay the 
Ehessena of Ptolemy), a town which %vas for some time called 
Theodosiopolis, because after 380 a.d. it was extended and 
embellished by Theodosius. Justinian fortified it. The 
strip of completely desert country which now stretches along 
the lower course of the Klidbdr was called in antiquity 
Gauzanitis, and corresponds to the Gozan of 2 Kings xviii. 
6 (Guzana or Guzanu in the cuneiform inscriptions). 

The country to the east of the upper Khdbiir is in many 
resj^ects similar to that which has just been described. As 
the watershed of the Tigris is not far distant, the Masius 
range sends down into Mesopotamia only insignificant 
streams, the most important being the Hermas, the 
Mygdonius of the Greeks. On its banks was situated 
Kisibis, the chief city of the district, which commanded 
the great road at the foot of the mountains leading 
through the steppe, which here from the scarcity of water 
comes close up to the edge of the hills. In the old 
Assyrian empire Kasibina was the seat of one of the four 
great administrative officials. In the time of the Seieucids 
the site was occupied by the flourishing Greek colony of 
Antiochia Mygdonia ; but the new designation, transferred 
to the river and the vicinity of Nisibis from the Mace- 
donian district of Mygdonia, afterwards passed out of use. 
Nisibis was an important trading city, and played a great 
part in the wars of the Eomans against the Persians. 
Captured by Lucullus, surrendered by Tigranes, recovered 
by Trajan, again abandoned by Hadrian, once more occu- 
pied under Lucius Yeriis, and strongly fortified by Severus, 
it was at length raised to be the capital of the province, 
and remained the frontier fortress of the Eomans till in 
the time of J ovian it was ceded to the Persians. After 
the loss of Nisibis the emperor Anastasius in 507 
founded to the north-west the fortress of Darse or Daras 
(the modern D4r4), also called Anastasiopolis, which from 
the reign of Justinian, who increased its strength, remained 
for a time the residence of the dux Mesopotamiez, Besides 
these strongholds, many fortified posts were established 
by the Byzantine empire in this district. Antoninopolis 
must be mentioned as an important town; this was 
refortifled by Constantine under the name of Constaiitia, 
and has left its ruins near Tela between Harran and Msxbis. 
Mardin too was a fortress of a similar kind, and the town 
of Singara, at the southern foot of the mountain of the 
same name, was an advanced post of the Eoman power. 


The south or steppe portion of Mesopotamia was from 
early times the roaming-ground of Arabic tribes; for 
Xenophon gives the name of Arabia to the district on the 
left bank of the luphrates to the west of the Eh4bflr ; 
and elsewhere it is frequently stated that the interior at a 
distance from the rivers was a steppe inhabited by Arabes 
Scenitse (Tent Arabs). Along the bank of the two great 
rivers ran a belt of cultivated country, and the rocky 
islands of the Euphrates were also occupied by a settled 
population. On the Euphrates, beginning towards the 
north, we must mention first Zaitah or Zautlia, south-east 
of Oircesium; next Corsotlie, at the mouth of the Mascasii; 
then Anatlio or Aiiathan, the modern Ana ; and finally 
Is (Hit). On the Tigris the point of most importance is 
Carnse (Kaival of the Anabasis), south from the mouth of 
the Great Zab near the present Kal'at Sherk^t ; and not 
far distant towards the interior was Atr^B or Hatrse, also 
called Hatra, the chief town of the Arab tribe of the Atreni. 
It was besieged without success by Trajan and Severus ; 
by the 4tli century it was already destroyed ; but the 
interesting ruins, which can scarcely be visited owing to 
the plundering habits of the Bedouins, still bear the name 
of El-Hadlir, They lie in the heart of the steppe, and 
were formerly well supplied with water. 

All these districts came in 640 a.b., or perhaps a little 
earlier, into the power of the Arabs, who named them 
Jezira (island) or Jezfret Akhr,^ and divided them according 
to tribes into three portions, the land of Bekr, of Eebfa, 
and of Modhar. The district of Modhar ran along the 
side of the Euphrates, and its chief towns were Orfa and 
Eakka ; the district of Eebfa comprised the plain of 
Mosul as far as the country on the Kh4biir (chief towns 
Mosul and Nisibis), and the district of Bekr (Diy4r Bekr) 
the more mountainous country to the west of the upper 
Tigris (chief town Amid or Diarbekr). In general the 
Arabs consider a part of the mountain territories which lie 
between the two rivers to belong to Jezira, as is best seen 
from the following notice given by Abiilfeda: — 

‘‘El- Jezira is the land between the Tigris and the Euphrates, yet 
many places on the other side of the Euphrates, which properly 
belong to Syria, are also included, as well as places and even dis- 
tricts on the east side of the Tigris. The exact boundary line thus 
runs from Maiatia by Sumeisat, Kal'at er-Riim (Rum-Kala of the 
maps), and Eire (Birejik) to the point opposite Membij, and then 
by Balis, Er-Rakka, Karkfsiya, Er-Rahaba (on right bank), and 
lift to Anbdr. Here the ' Euphrates ceases to form the boundary, 
which runs across to the Tigris in the direction of Tekrft, and 
ascends the Tigris as far as Es*Sinn (Senna) to El-Hadftha and 
Mosul, thence to Jezfret ibn 'Omar, then to Diarbekr, arid so back to 
Maiatia.” 

From the xlrabic geographers and travellers we gain the 
impression that a great part of Mesopotamia, with the ex- 
ception of the southern steppe of course, must at that time 
have been in a very flourishing condition; the neighbourhood 
of Nisibis especially is celebrated as a very paradise. In 
fact it is only since the Turkish conquest of the country 
under Sultan Selim in 1515 that it has turned into a desert 
and gradually lost its fertility. As the nomadic Arabs 
have continually extended their encroachments, agriculture 
has been forced to withdraw into the mountains ; and this 
is especially true of the western portions of Mesopotamia, 
the district of E4s-ain, and the plain of Harran and Serilj., 
where huge mounds give evidence that the whole country 
was once covered with towns and villages. Under the 
Turks El-Jezfra does not form a political unity, but be- 
longs to difierent pashaliks. 

From this brief survey it appears that Mesopotamia, like 
Syria, constitutes an intermediate territory between the 
great eastern and western monarchies,^ — Syria inclining 

^ Philostratus (c, 200 a.p.) already reports that the Arabs called 
Mesopotamia y^cros. 
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more to tlic west, and ]\teso|K>tamia to the east. In 
virtue of its position it frequently formed both the object 
and the scene of contest ]>etvveeu tlie armies of those 
mighty jnonarchie.s, ami it is wonderful how a country so 
often devastated almost always recovered. The roads, it is 
true, whicL traversed tlie ttniitoiy were not mere military 
highways, but the main r<.)utes of traffic for Central Asia, 
Western Asia,, and Eurui»e. It is only in modern times, 
and since these lines of commercial intercourse have 
ceased to be followed, that the general condition of things 
has been so entirely altered. 

TJj.e number of roads which in ancient times traversed 
the country was very considerable ; the Euphrates formed 
not a barrier but a bond between tlie nations on either 
side ; at many ] daces there were at least boat-bridges 
(zeugma) across. One of the most important of the 
ancient crossing-places must be sought, -where in fact it still 
exists, at Birejik, the ancient Aj)amea-Zengma. From this 
point a great road led across to Edessa (Orfa) ; there it 
divided into two branches, the northern going by Amid 
(Diarbekr) and the other by Mardin and Nisibis to ]\Iosul 
(hTineveli). In quite recent times, in order to avoid the 
direct route across the desert and through the midst of the 
Bedouins, the post-road makes a great circuit from Nisibis 
by Jeziret ibn'Omar to Mosul. A second route crossed 
the Euphrates somewhat more to the south, and joined the 
other via Harran and Ehesiena. The principal crossing 
of tlie earlier times (Xenophon) was at Tiiapsacus, almost 
o])posite Rakka; and it will be remembered also how 
important a part Thapsacus (Tiphsali) plays in the Old 
Testament. Sometimes a route along the Euphrates to 
Babylonia was followed, as is still frequently done by 
caravans at the present day ; but even in ancient times 
this course was attended by more or less difficulty, the 
country being occupied by the chiefs of independent 
Arab tribes, with whom the travellers had to come to 
terms. 

The ancient condition of things must consequently be 
considered as essentially analogous to that of the present 
day ; the central districts a’way from the rivers were occu- 
pied at certain seasons, according as they yielded pasture, 
by nomadic cattle-grazing tribes, the physical character of 
the country being then and now the same on the whole as 
that of the Syrian desert, which belongs not to SjTia 
but properly to Arabia. On the banks of the rivers were 
settled half-nomadic Arab tribes, — tribes, that is, which 
•^vere more or less on the way to the agricultural stage, or 
wdiich, having become altogether agricultural, had never- 
theless, owing to frequent intercourse with the Bedouins, , 
lost little of their original character, and even maintained 
their ihde})endence. The same movement takes place over 
and over again : Arab tribes migrating from Arabia, that 
offiein-a gerdiwii, gradually settle dowm wiierever circum- 
stances prove favourable, and b}^ this very change in their 
mode of life make their first step tow’^ards civilization. In 
this w”ay a continual stream of Arabs has flowed into 
the civilized countries of Mesopotamia. On tlie Assyrian 
monuments are figures of Arabs riding on camels ; evidently 
the Assyrians had carried on w’ar against the Bedouins 
^ settled in their territory. At an early period the Tai Arabs 
wTire the neighbours of the Aramseans, and consequently all 
Arabs bear in Syriac the name of Tay6ye. The district 
between Mosul and Msibis received the name B^th ' Arbdy^ 
from its being occupied by Arabs. These Tai Arabs, whose 
original home was Central Arabia, are still settled partly 
near Nisibis and partly east of Mosul ; but they have to 
some extent lost their old noble Bedouin manners. The 
wandering Arab tribe which at the present time is 
dominant in Mesopotamia is the Shammar; they have 
driven back the Aneze, the most powerful tribe of the 


! Syrian desert. It is only tw'o or three generations ago 
I that the Hhainmar camt; from .\h jtl : ]»nt they hare already 
I broken up into two gnat partis-. Tliu land of the om 
I division is Ferlmn, who lias more or less ('Ojnpletely snl> 
fmittedto the Turks, and has consequently obtained the 
title of pasha ; to him adhere tlie Shammar tribes between 
Mosul and Baghdad, and those also to tlie ea.-^t of the Tigris. 
The head of the tribes who roam over the greater ]sart of 
Mesopotamia — pasturing their camels and slice] ^ to the 
east of the Chaboras in the colder season and to the north 
in the hotter — is the eliiva Irons Faris. These western 
tribes are totally independent of the Turkish (Jovernment, 
and have offered determined o])|>osition to the a.ttemj»ts of 
the authorities at Der to h.>rcc them to a settled way of 
life; they still lay the ] feasants of Mesopotamia under 
contribution by exacting Xlunvwe, 'Mjrotlier-money,” ora 
portion of grain. The ^Shammar live in almost }>erpetnal 
feud wuth their relations to the east, and esjfeeially with the 
Aneze on the Syrian bank of the Eiqhrates, the so-called 
Shamiye, 3Iariy other Bedouin tribes might here be 
mentioned ; but it may be enough to name tlie Dehhii on 
the Euphrates as an example of a trilie just in jirocess of 
becoming agrlculturaL In the northern parts of Mesopo- 
tamia there are a number of tribes of mingled ICiirds and 
Arabs which have to a greater or less degree abandoned 
their tents for fixed habitations and the tillage of the 
ground; such are the Beraziye near Orfa, the Miiiiye 
between Orfa and Mardin, and the Kikiye nearer Mardin 
and also in the neighbourhood of ]\[osuL It is extremely 
hard to obtain trustw'orthy statistical information about 
the number of the Bedouins ; the Shammar may have a 
total strength of some 3500 tents. In the difficult contests 
which it has to carry on with those independence-loving 
tribes, the Turkish Government acts in general on the 
principle divide et impera. 

The Kurdish element only ajipears sporadically in the 
true Mesopotamian plain ; Imt the Yezidis, who form the 
population of the Sinjar range, may be referred to this 
stock. He who encounters the uncanny figure of one of 
these people will hardly be able to restrain a slight shudder, 
especially if he remembers the graphic descriptions of the 
Yezidi robbers in Morier's Aye^ha. Of the old Aramaean 
peasantry there are no longer any important remains in the 
plain, the Aramasans having withdrawm farther into the 
Kurdish highlands, where, in spite of their wild Kurdish 
neighbours, they are more secure from exactions of every 
kind. The plain of the northern country of the tw^o rivers 
w^as at one time richly cultivated, and ow’-ed its prosperity 
to this industrious people, who formerly played so distin- 
guished a part as a connecting link between the Persians 
and the Roman empire and afteiwards between the Western 
and the Arabian world, and whose highest culture w^as 
developed in this very region. Quite otherwise is it now. 
In the plain there are almost no remains of the common 
Aramiean tongue. Apart from the scattered areas in which 
Kurdish prevails, the ordinary language is a vulgar Arabic 
dialect ; but both Kurdish and Aramtean (Syriac) have 
exercised an xnfiuence on the speech of the Arab peasant. 
Finally it must be mentioned that certain Turcoman hordes 
roam about the Mesopotamian territory. 

In climate and in the character of its soil, as well as in its ethno- 
graphic history, Mesopotamia holds an intermediate position. In 
this aspect also we must maintain the division into two quite distinct 
zones. .The southern half consists mainly of grey, dreary flats 
covered with selenite ; and gypsum everywhere makes its appearance 
a little below the surface ; bitumen is not mifrequent, and here and 
there it rises in petroleum wells. In the solid strata of gypsum and 
marl the rivers have carved out valleys, from a quarter to half a mile 
broad and from 40 to 50 or even 100 feet deep, -which with their arable 
soil contrast with the barren surface of the more elevated desert 
(chol). Especially below BRis there are marl-hills capped -with 
gypsum^ and alluvial plains (so-called hdiols) of considerable extent 
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have been formed. The banks of the rivers are there lined with a 
luxuriant growth of tamarisks. (3ceasionai swamps and small 
lagoons occur ; and the marl shows a more or less marked ejffliores* 
eence of salt. In this part of the. country frost is rare even in 
winter ; in summer the heat is of extraordinary intensity, aiid 
during the whole season from May to the close of October it is but 
slightly modified by the night-d(‘ws. During the sand storms 
which frequently blow from the "West Arabian desert, the tem^iera- 
ture may rise to 50“ C. (122“ F alir.), and this same excess of heat will 
then pi’evail through seven degrees of latitude in the whole valley of 
the Euphi’ates and Tigris from the Persian Gulf to the foot of the 
mountains. For, considering the strong radiation which takes 
j>lace over what is now the uniform surface of the Mesopotamian 
soil with its almost complete absence of evaporation, there is 
nothing to hinder this warm zone extending in summer to the 
upper half of the country, in winter, on the other hand, this latter 
region has cpiite a dilferent climate. From the mild coasts of the 
Mediterranean the cold increases from west to east. In the spurs 
of the Taurus, consequently, the winter cold extends far to the south, 
and the inf) nonce of the snow-covered ridges spreads far into the 
Mesopotamian plain. Snow' and ice are thus not unfrequent in the 
higher part of the plain, and the temperature may fall as low as 
- 10" C. (14“ Fahr, ), especially if the cold north winds are blowing. 
That inland region too is cut off from the influence of the mild air 
of the Mediterranean by the coast ranges. For this reason the 
vegetation is of a less southern character than that of the Mediter- 
ranean countries in the same latitude. In the spring the green is 
soon parched out of existence. In this vray the northern district 
of Mesopotamia combines strong contrasts, and is a connecting link 
between the mountain region of western Asia and the desert of 
Arabia, On the other hand the country to the south of Mesopotamia , 
or "lr4k, has a warm climate, and towards the Persian Gulf indeed 
the heat reaches the greatest extremes. 

In Upper Mesopotamia, strictly so called, agriculture has suffered 
an extraordinary decline; in spite of excellent soil, very little of the 
land is turned to account. In the w'cstern district the fertile red- 
brown humus of the Orfa plain, derived from the lime of FTimnid 
Ddgh, extends to about 12 miles south of Flarran. With a greater 
rainfall, and an artificial distribution of the water such as existed 
in olden times, agriculture would flourish. If spring rains are only 
moderately abundant, wheat and barley grow to a great height, 
and yield from thirty to forty fold. Rice is also grown in the richly 
watered hill-encircled district of Senij and on the banks of the 
Khdbiir. Flext, millet and sesamiim are the chief crops, — the 
latter being grown for the sake of its oil, as the olive does not 
succeed in this region. The abundance of wheat may be estimated 
from the fact that during Layard’s residence in Mosul a camel-load 
of 4801b was worth four shillings. Diivm [Hokus ^ory/wm and 
if. bicolor)f lentils, pease, beans, and vetches are also grown, as well 
as cotton, safflower, hemp, and tobacco. Meclicago airifw furnishes 
fodder for horses. Among the fruits the most noteworthy are the 
cucumbers, melons, and w'ater-melons planted in great abundance 
on the banks of the smaller streams. The %s of the Sinjar 
mountains are celebrated for their exceptional sweetness. Timber 
trees are few ; plane trees and white poplars are planted along 
the streams, and a kind of willow and a sumach nourish on the 
banks of the Euphrates, The palm-trees which appear on the 
banks of both the rivers farther south do not come so far north. 
On account of the hot dry summer the orange does not succeed. 
Of the great forest which existed (?) near Flisibis in the time of 
Trajan no trace remiiins ; but the slopes both of the Masius 
mountains and of the Jebel ‘Abd-el 'Aziz, as well as, more especi- 
ally, those of the Sinjar range, are still covered with xvood. 

The wide treeless tracts of the low country of Mesopotamia are 
covered with the same steppe vegetation which prevails from Central 
Asia to Algeria, but there is an absence of a great many of the 
arborescent plants that grow in the rockier and more irregular 
].dateaus of western Asia and especially of Persia. This eomparative 
poverty and monotony of the flora is partly due to the surface being 
mainly composed of detritus, and partly to the cultivation of the 
country in remote antiquity having ousted the original vegetation 
and left behind it what is really only fallow ground untouSied for 
thousands of years. Endless masses of tall weeds, belonging to a few 
species, cover the face of the country, — large CrucifersSi Cynarem, and 
Umhellif&rrB disj)U^ng the possession of the soil in company with 
extraordinary quantities of liquorice [GlycyrrMza glabra and 
echinata) as well as LagonycMum and the white ears of the Imperata. 
In autumn the withered weeds are torn up by the wind and driven 
immense distances. ^ Among the aromatic plants, which even 
Xenophon mentions in Mesopotamia, the first place belongs to the 
species of wormwood {Artemisia)^ which cover wide areas, and the 
second to Lahiats^y such as species of thyme and Balma, which, how- 
ever, become rarer in the low country. With few exceptions there 
are none but cultivated trees, and these are confined to the irrigated 
districts on the Euphrates and the Shatt ; a few willows, a JPyruSy 
tamarisks, a BhuSy a Bubtis, on the banks of the rivers, and the 
I, ' willow-Iike Pqpitlus euphraticay which grows from Dzungaria to 


Morocco, make up the list of the indigenous kinds. In the wide 
belt of swamp wliich lines the Shatt el -'Arab in the low country of 
'Irak 'Arabi there are boundless reaches of gigantic sedge inhabited 
by a* rich fauna, especially of birds sucli as ])eiicans and Ilaraingoes. 
From the south, or in other words from the true desert and oasis 
country of Arabia, the date-palm spreads up the valley to some 
little distance above Baghdad ; and especially along the Shatt it 
yields rich crops of fruit, which are exported to India. With the 
exception of a few truffles, capers, liquorice, and such like, there are 
few wild food-plants. The cycle of vegetation begins in November. 
The first winter rains clothe the plain with verdure, and by the 
beginning of the year a number of bulbous plants are in bloom — 
Amaryllidmy Liliacemy and OolcMcum. The full summer develo^i- 
ment is reached in June ; and by the end of August everything is 
burnt up. 

The lion is said to roam as far as the Khabiir ; but in any case it 
is at least much less frequent than in the time of the Assy^rians, 
when the lion-hunt was a recognized form of sport. The wild ass 
too is very rare ; but on the other hand wild swine, hyaenas, jackals, 
cheetahs, and foxes are extremely abundant. Wolves are said to 
exist in the plain, and among others a variety of black wolf ( 
lycaon). Particularly numerous in the steppe are the antelope 
species; and herds of gazelles are frequently metAvith. Beavers are 
said to have been observed on the Euphrates. Jerboas, moles, por- 
cupines, and especially the common European rat, abound in the 
desert ; bats are numerous ; and tlie long-haired desert hare is also 
found. Among the domestic animals in this steppe country the 
camel holds the first place ; and next come goats and sheep; but the 
Bedouin sheep is not the ordinary fat-tailed variety. The common 
buffalo is often kept by the Arabs and Turcomans on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris ; and on the Euphrates w'e also find the Indian zebu, 
wfflieh is still more frequent in the districts farther to the south. 
Bird-life is very rare in the southern parts of the plain ; though 
on the Euphrates there are vultures, owls, ravens, &c., as well as 
falcons (? Tmnuncuhes alaudarius) which are trained to hunt. 
Among game-birds are some kinds of cloves, francolins, part- 
ridges, wild ducks and geese, and in the steppe bustards. The 
ostrich seems almost to have disappeared. Large tortoises are 
numerous. 

In conclusion it is necessary in supplement to the article Ihak: 
to say something of the district of Babylonia, often (though wrongly) 
included under the name Mesopotamia. Here we have to do with 
a fundamentally different region, for it consists in the mam of 
alluvial formations, a few scattered reaches of sand only now and 
then appearing in the level depression not filled up by the alluvium. 
The mass of solid matter wfflich the rivers bring down and deposit 
is very considerable ; it has been ascertained that the maximum 
proportion for the Euphrates in the month of January is and 
at other times ; for the Tigris the maximum is As 

regards the phpical character of the alluvia, in the most northerly, 
portion the soil is pebbly, the pebbles consisting almost solely of 
variously coloured flints and occasional small fragments of gypsum. 
This is succeeded by a continuous formation of clayey soil, in part 
aigiilaceoiis and argillo-caleareous, but covered with mould and 
sand, or the more tenacious clay of frequent inundations. 

In general, the northern plains of the interior have a slight 
but well-defined southerly inclination wdtii local depressions. The 
territory undulates in the central districts, and then sinks aw^ay into 
mere marshes and lakes. The clay, of a deep blue colour, abounds 
with marine shells, and shows a strong efflorescence of natron and 
sea-salt, the latter derived from the decomposition of vegetable 
matter. When the soil is parched up the appearance of the 
mirage (serab) is very common. As extensive inundations in 
spring are cansed by both the rivers, especially the Tigris, great 
alterations must have taken place in this part of the country 
in the course of thousands of years. It has been asserted that in 
' former times the alluvial area at the mouth of the river increased 
one mile in the space of thirty years ; and from this it has been 
assumed that about tbe 6th century b.c. the Persian Gulf must 
have stretched from 45 to 55 miles farther inland than at present. 
The actual rate of increase at the present time is about 72 feet per 
annum. For this reason we cannot decide much in regard to the 
former physical configuration of southern Babylonia; but it is at least 
certain that the Euphrates and the Tigris reached the sea as inde- 
pendent rivers. Ritter estimates that in the time of Alexander the. 
Great the embouchures were still separated by a good day’s journey ;• 
and, though they cannot now be traced, great alterations have 
probably taken place in the upper portions of tbe rivers as well as 
in the country near the mouths. Assyriologists tell us that more 
than thirty-five canals are known by name i^om the Babylonian 
period ; but it is extremely difficult, or rather has proved hitherto 
impossible, to identify them either with tho^ actually existing or 
with those mentioned in classical author^ in the Babylonian 
Talmud, or in Arabian writers. To tbe w®:of tbe Euphrates was 
to be found tbe Pallacopas channel, and - ^y till have the Hindiye 
channel in the same quarteri ^^he count^^Sween the rivers more 
particularly was traversed, |^such seconl^p- branches. Beginning 
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from tlift Euphrates we must mention theSaklawjye dianriel (Xahr 
*THa\ the Xahr Melik, the Xahr Zemh»n'innye, ami especially tije 
Xahr-fui-NiI, coiistrnc'tcil l>y the f.-naons Omayyml ^pvvvnov 
i-Iujjaj. PlastwardB from ihe' strikes the great Kalirawaii 

channel; and right throngli the' coni itry of the two rivers runs 
tlie Shatt-el Hai from Kdt-c-l-'Amara, almost due south to the 
Enp]irat(4, paralhd with the Sliiitt-cl-Kehr. IMaiiy of these have 
been silted up ; from those, lioweVer, which are still maintained 
there is derived a coi}sid»a‘ahle rcveiine, and by the restoration 
of many of the old clianncls, traces of wdiich a, re met with at 
every stop, the country might be again raised to that condition 
of high civilization wllieli It enjoyed not only in antiquity ^ but 
partly even in the time of the later caliphs. Tlio ciassicaV w*iitm’s 
are imanimons in their admiration of this country ; and it is at 
least certain that nowhere else in tlie wliole world was the principle 
of tln^ iipplicatioii of canals to the exigencies of agriculture wwked 
out so successfully. The most luxuriant vegetation _ w-as diffused 
over the wliole country ; and three oro}»s were obtainable in the 
rear. It is this, alone wliieh makes it intelligible how this region 
in the most remote antifjiiity attained a high civilization, and for 
centuries played, it may be said, one of tlie principal parts in the 
history of the w’orld. In the matter of civilization, indeed, no 
country of the ancient -world was its equal ; a multitude of great 
cities once flourished -within its borders. Even, the Arabic writers 
are unanimous in regard to the extremely favourable influence 
which the character of the countiy exercised on the intelloetual 
activity, spiiit, and capacity of its iiihahitants. "Wo need not here 
discuss the question recently started as to whetlier the 'Biblicail 
garden of Eden is to be sought in this locality, two canals of the 
Jluphi'ates and Tigris being iilcntifled with the Gihoii and Pison of 
Gen. ii. ; but it is certain at least that this lower country of the 
two rivers might well pass in antiquity for the ne plus %lt.m of 
civilization, and exercised the most powerful political and intel- 
lectual influence on the surrounding regions. The question often 
raised as to whether the Semites were derived from this district 
may also be left untouched. From the Bible we know that an 
ancient name of the district v/as Shinar, thougli tliis has not 
hitherto been discovered in the cuneiform inscriptions. The name 
Kush is applied in tlie Bible to its oldest non-Semitic inhabitants. 
The northern half of the country was called Akkad, the southern 
Sumer. But it must not be forgotten that the rivers never formed 
ethnographic and political boundaries ; and thus Sumer extended 
to the coast of the Persian Oulf and Akkad as far as the Bow'cr Zab, 
the eastern affluent of the Tigris. As a less ancient designation ! 
of the whole country may be reckoned Qiiat KaJda, the country of 
the ChaIdjEans (hlebr., ercts Kascltm) ; originally Kalda is said to 
have designated central Babylonia. Of still later date is the name 
derived from the capital, the country of Babel [ercts Bdhel), as an 
equivalent of which mat BiMMopp&ViVS in the cuneiform inscriptions 
(in the Darius lists BaUnt), From this was developed the Greek 
designation Babylonia, '&a^vK(avia (as early as Xenophon). That the 
country was denstdy peopled may be gathered from the fact that about 
704 B. c. eighty-nine fortifled towns and eight hundred and twenty 
smaller places in the Chaldtean countiy were captured during one 
military expedition. Of separate districts of the countiy we may 
mention Kardimiash, the district in the vicinity and especially to the 
north of Babylon ; and southward by tlie sea-coast the important 
country of Bit yakm, governed by kings of its own. At a later date 
we And on the coast and at the mouth of the Pallacopas canal the 
maritime town of Teredon, which is also mentioned by the classical 
■writers. Besides Babylon and Borsippa, the larger cities were the 
double city of Sippar (Sefarvayini, 2 Kings xvii. 24, 31) and Akkad 
on the left bank of the Euphrates on the present Nahr 'Isa ; Erech, 
Warka, on the left hank of the Euphrates; Dr on the Palla- 
copas, not far from the place where the SIiatt-ei-Hai falls into the 
Tigris ; Dippur, i,e,, Tell Niffer ; Kutha (2 Kings xvii. 24), Kalne 
(Gen. X. 10), in the north, Opis at the junction of the Adhem 
(Physcus) with the Tigris. Huge mounds give evidence of the 
extent of these cities. A number of the canals were navigable, 
and at the same time, when the bridges were destroyed, they 
formed defensiv^e moats against the incursion of enemies from the 
north. And the same purpose was served by the great wall (after- 
wards the Median Wall of the Greeks) which ran across the country 
from river to river be-tween the points of their nearest approach. 

During the period of Greek domination a Greek city, Seleucia, 

^ which afterwards attained great prosperity, was founded by 
Seleucus i. in an extremely favourable situation on the right bank 
of the Tigris. In the south of the country, too, there was a Greek 
seaport town first called Aleilfendria on the Tigris and afterwards 
Antiochia. After, 4:;lie conquest of Babylonia by the Parthians 
(130 B.a) a small Arabian kingdom grew up in those parts called 
Characene or Mesen^ after the town of Charoe or Maisan. It was 
under Parthian and mr a time undei^Eoman supremacy. The city 
of Vologesia, foundedi^^by Yologeses 'to the south-west of Babylon, 
near Dllais, in the netoio^rliood of||he later Ktifa, was one of the 
capitals of the Parthi|fc?ower. In'^e time of the Sasanids, too,, 
as well as in that Partliiai%^the country of the loy^er 


.Euphratc.B nml Tigris played a 1 ndiog part ; it formed hi fact the 
niain centre of the .IVrsian kingdom. I'he city of Ctesiphon, 
foiiniled by the Greeks on the side of the Tigris opposite 
iSoieiicia, was the winter rcshlenee of Die Paillian kings, and the 
imperial capital of the Sasanids. Finier tlie name f>f Mathiin 
(The Cities) it continutd to flotirish iili the ri',** of Baghdad in tlio 
9th century. Tlie neighbouriiood iff Ctesiplnm was called in the 
time of the Sasanids >Siiristun, a translation of tlie Ararnn an design 
nation Betli-AramjiYf', “conntryoi' tin* rians,'* for the land -was 
mainly occupied ly Aranneans. By a. iiota)*Ic suhstit id ion the 
Arabs afterwanls gave the riann* Nuhat, hr., X.'ibataTiriH, to these' 
Aramaean peawudry, who, it may be luldial, were already found in 
these parts at the time of the Babylonian empiiv*. 

On the west sid^ of the Tigris tin* Arab kingdtrin tif IfiVa fHnned 
the biihyark of the Sasanid i^mver, .As tin? result mainly of the 
battle of Kadisiya (east of HinO in 035 A.D., the whole of tldj 
■wealthy country fell into tlieliandsof the Mo-sloms, and it soon con- 
stituted the centre of their powu-, c.<pcidai]y wlicn the Abbasids, 
with true prditieal insight, Iransterred thither the cajutal of the 
empire and founded B.Mghdad • Tlie chief cities of the older Arabic 
period were Kufa (in the rieighbouriiorHl of tlK 3 carli(*r Ih'ra to the 
soutli of ancient Babylon) and Busi-a (nr Bussohah, i.n the 
neigliboiirhood of the earlier hlaisaii. Aftm* these two cities the 
country was divided into the Sawad, ‘Iricli aralde district, ’’ of 
Basra and that of Kiifa. »Suwihl was also cmidoycd a.s a name for 
the whole country ; and more or less identical with tliis d(*sigmi- 
tion is the name 'Irak still in use. >Soinct imes also tlie tonii SawAd- 
el-' Irak is employed ; but at a later date the country is distinguished 
as 'Irak 'Arabi (Arabian Mnik) from the Persian Mrak 'Ajemi to the 
east, the ancient Media. The Arabian geographer Ahi’kut makes tlio 
distinction that the country called Bawad roaches fartlier to tlie 
north (viz., to the district of the Upper Zab), 

Abulfeda gives the boundaries of 'Irak as follows: — ‘‘In the. west 
of the country lie EibJezira and the desert, in the south the desert, 
the Persian Gulf, and Khiizishin, in tlie east the mountain country 
as far as Holwan (near the principal pass through the Zagrus 
range). Thence the boundary runs again towards jMesopotamia. 
Thus the greatest hreacltli of 'Irak is in the north, and its narrow 
extremity is formed by the island* 'Abbadan in the Sliatt-el- Arab 
(the united Euphrates and Tigris) to the south of Ba.sra* *’* From 
what has been said it ajqiears that 'Irak extended far beyond the 
country between Euphrates and Tigris. * Abulfeda says clearly tliat 
'Irak lies on the Tigris as Egypt on the Kile ; for according to this 
vie\v the Tigris flows througli the middle of the country. 'Irak 
consequently lies between 30® and 34® 30' N. lat. and between 4'D 
and 48® 30' E. long. ; of its area it is impossible to form an estimate 
under such varying conditions. For some details see Baghdad. 

From the union of the rivers upwards, in the case of the Euphrates 
. as far as 26® XT. lat. (above llakka), in that of the Tigris to 35® X. 
lat., the valleys are known as er-*:or, the depression, in opposition to 
the more elevated ilesert-plateau. It has been surmised that in this 
name is to be recognized the Dtira of the Old Testament (Daniel 
iii. 1). 

Teiy little of the ancient condition of the country has been pre- 
served ; and there are no-w but few remains of ancient buildings, 
scarcity of stone having all along led to the use of bricks. 'Irak 
has played its part, it is only by the expenditure of immense 
sums, far beyond the financial ca]mcity of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, that the ancient canals could be restored and the swamps 
formed by them drained. The -vvdiole land fulls into two unequal 
portions, — an extensive dry steppe with at any rate a healthy 
desert climate, and an unhealthy region of swamps. There is a 
good deal more agriculture along the Euphrates than along the 
Tigris ; but sw^amps, with almost impenetrable reed thickets, com- 
posed of a kind of Agrostis, are at the same time much more exten- 
sive. The slightly more elevated districts are the special habitat 
of the date palm, -whieh by itself forms dense groves bordering the 
banks particularly on the lower Euphrates, for a distance of several 
days’ journey. This part of the country consequently has a soine- 
■what monotonous but in its own way imposing aspect. A luxu- 
riant vegetation of water-plants is to be found in the s-wamps, 
which are the haunt of numerous -^vild beasts — wild swine, lions, 
different kinds of aquatic animals and birds. The swamps are 
inhabited by a wild race of men, dark of line, with many negroes 
amongst them. They live in reed huts, and cultivate rice ; and 
they -weave straw mats. In the main tliey keep pretty free both of 
the Turkish Government and of the semi- Bedouins and Bedouins of 
'Irak, The Khazael especially who dwell to the south of ancient 
Babylon often give the Government trouble, through their passion 
for independence. Less turbulent are the Bedouins in the interior 
of the country — the Zobeid, the Afaij, and the Abu Muhammed; but 
on the other hand the Beni Lam (7500 tents strong), who occupy the 
great tract of country east of the Tigris to the south of Baghdad, 
have often been a souree of great annoyance to the pashas of that 
city. A still more difficult task is the management of the Sham- 
mar, who come and pitch their tents to the south-east of Baghdad ; 
and also the Muntcfitch on the southern Euphrates put the whole ad- 
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ministrative and diplomatic skill of the Turkish officials to the test. 
The Turkish iiitlueiice has here made at one time great advance 
and at another lost all the ground it had gained,-~the rich and 
powerful sheikhs of the Muntefitch sometimes becoming for a season 
rulers over the whole of Southern ’Irak and even over the town of 
Basra. The present writer once visited the great sheikh Hasir in 
his camp near Suk-esh-Shiyiikh ; and he received the impression 
of having to do with a very remarkable and astute personage. 

The old Syrian population of ’Irak has almost entirely dis- 
appeared; the few remnants left are distinguished by a special 
religion, in regard to whicli see the article Manb^ans, Ethno- 
graphically the country is subject to a double iiillueuce. On the 
one hand the connexion with Kejd, the central plateau of Arabia, 
continues uiiinterrupted ; the emigration from that region being 
mainly directed towards 'Irak and Jexira. In Baghdad even, the 
’Agel-Bedouins from Central 'Arabia have a quarter of their own. 
With the earnings obtained in these rich districts the emigrants 
return to their homes. But (juite as strong at least is the influ- 
ence of Persia. Persian customs are in fashion ; in Baghdad 
there is an important Persian quarter *, and Kerbela and Meshed 
*Ali to the west of the Euphrates may be considered regular 
Persian “enclaves.” In these places are buried the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, the ealiph Ali, and his son Hosein (in Kerbela), the 
chief saints of the Shiite sect ; and their tombs are not only shrines 
of pilgrimage to the living, but the dead are brought by countless 
caravans from Persia to be buried in ground which they have made 
holy. The neighbourhood of Kerbela reeks with the odour of 
corpses ; and from the midst of them pestilence has often begun its 
march. Througliout the whole of Truk the Shiites have many ad- 
herents, — for example, the Khazuel already mentioned. Persian 
influence prevails on the Arab population of 'Irak, and the inter- 
mingling of the races can still he very clearly traced ; in this dis- 
tant corner of the Turkish empire a more international tone prevails 
than in any other district. And, however small when compared 
with former times the commercial and intellectual intercourse of 
various nations in these regions may be at the present day, the 
attentive observer must notice that such intercourse does still 
exist, though within restricted limits. Ko trace, indeed, is to be 
found of that rich intellectual development which was produced 
in the time of the cali}>hs through the reciprocal action of Persian 
and Arabic elements. Still the quickwittedness of the inhabitants 
of 'Irak makes a decided impression on the traveller passing through 
Asiatic Turkey ; and one might venture to prophesy that the 
country might to some extent recover its former position in the 
world, especially if English influence from India were more widely 
extended, and should lead to the construction of a railway. The 
trade which passes through 'Irak is even now not unimportant ; 
horses, for example, are exported in considerable numbers from 
southcj’n 'Irak to India. But it might be very much improved, as 
the country, it is said, could support five hundred times as many 
inhabitants as it actually contains. There is also a considerable 
export of dates, a fruit which forms the chief sustenance of a great 
number of the inhabitants ; and the breeding of cattle (especially 
buffaloes) is extensively carried on. Only a few steamboats as yet 
navigate the majestic rivers. Communication by water is carried 
on by means of the most primitive craft. Goods are transported 
in the so-called “terrades,” moderately big high-built vessels, 
which also venture out into the Persian Gulf as far as Kuwet. 
Passengers are conveyed, especially on the Euphrates, in the 
uneshhiLff a very long and narrow boat, mostly pushed along the 
river bank with' poles. The Mesopotamian “ kelleks ’’—rafts laid 
on goatskin bladders — come down as far as Baghdad, where round 
boats made of plaited reeds ]>itched with asphalt are in use. At 
Basra, on the other hand, we see the “belem,” boats of a large 
size, having the appearance of being hollowed out of tree trunks?, 
and partly in fact so constructed. Throughout 'Irak in general 
Indian influence is partially at work ; in the hot summer months, 
for instance, when the natives live in underground apartments 
(serdab), the Indian punkah is used in the houses of the rich. As 
regards language, the local Arabic dialect has evidently been 
affected on the one hand by Persian, on the other by the Bedouin 
forms of speech. 

See Ritter, Die von Asien, 2d ed. vol. vii., lOtli and lltli parts, Berlin, 

1843, 1844; Chesney, Ex:peditionfor the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and, Tigris, 
ti vols., London, 1850 ; W. Ainsworth, Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Chaldma, London, 1838 ; Fr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies f Leipsic, 1881. Map; 
Kiepert, Die Euphrat- und Tigrisldnder, Berlin, 1854. (A. SO.) 

MESSENE, the chief city of Messenia, founded, under 
the auspices of Epaminondas, as a bulwark against the 
Spartans. After the battle of Leuctra that general sent 
to all the exiled Messenians, — in Africa, Sicily, or Italy, — 
and invited them to return to the land of their fathers. 
Many came with eagerness, and in 369 B.o. the city was 
built by the combined army of Thebans under Epaminondas 
and Argives under Epiteles, assisted by the Messenians 


themselves. The site was chosen in conformity with a 
vision which afipearcd to Epaminondas, and the walls 
were raised to the sound of ffiites playing the airs of 
Sacadas and Pronomus. The citadel was erected on 
the summit of Mount Ithome, and the city on its southern 
slope and in the adjoining valley. City and citadel were 
enclosed by a wall 47 stadia in length, hfear the centre 
of the city was the agora, with a famous spring called 
Arsinoe, and various temples and statues, among the latter 
an iron statue of Epaminondas. The Hierothysion con- 
tained many statues of gods and heroes, among them a 
bronze statue of Epaminondas. In the gymnasium were 
statues of Hermes, Hercules, and Theseus by Egyptian 
artists. In the stadium was a bronze statue of the great 
hero Aristomenes, who had a sepulchral monunieiit else- 
where in the city. On the summit of the citadel was a 
famous spring called Clepsydra, and near it a temple of 
Zeus Ithomatas, with a statue by the famous Argive artist 
Ageladas, executed originally for the Messenian Helots 
who settled in Hanpactus (see Messenia). It was in 
honour of this statue that the festival of the Ithomsea was 
performed. 

The situation of Messene is one of the finest and most 
romantic in the world. The view of Mount Ithome, with 
its level summit and its ancient and media3val ruins, as 
one issues from the Langadha Pass in the Taygetus 
mountains, is beautiful beyond description. And the 
view from the summit of the mountain itself, which rises, 
steep and rugged, to the height of 2631 feet, and is 
crowned by the ruins of fortifications of Cyclopean work- 
manship, is enchanting, hardly equalled by any other in 
Greece. Hear the middle of the ruins of the lower city 
stands a wretched village named Mavrornmati (Black Eye), 
so called from the Turkish name of the spring Arsinoe, 
which still flows as plentifully as in the old days. These 
ruins are the most imposing in Greece, and furnish the 
finest existing specimen of Hellenic military architecture. 
Almost the entire circuit of the ancient walls can be traced, 
and in some places they are standing to their full height. 
They are built of large hewn stones laid in beautifuUy 
regular layers without mortar, and are surmounted by 
towers, of which there seem to have been originally over 
thirty. Seven of these are still in a good state of preser- 
vation, and bear testimony to the thoroughness of the great 
enterprise undertaken by Epaminondas. Two gates can 
still be distinguished, one on the slope of Mount Ithome, 
the other (the northern or j\Iegalopolis gate) on the north 
side. The latter is a dijiylon or double gate, opening into 
a circular enclosure 62 feet in diameter. The wails of 
this enclosure are built with extreme care, and the soffit 
stone of the inner portal, which has been partly moved 
from its place, reminds one of the lintel of the so-called 
treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. It is 18 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 2 
in. X 2 ft. 10 in. Within the town several ancient sites 
can still be distinguished — the stadium, the theatre, and 
several temples. 

MESSENIA (in Homer Messene), a state of Greece, and 
the most westerly of the three peninsulas of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Its area is a little over 1160 square miles. It is 
separated from Elis and Arcadia on the north by the river 
Heda and the Homian mountains, and from Laconia on the 
east by the lofty range of Taygetus. The other sides are 
washed by the sea, which indents its shores with four gulfs 
or hays,— -Messenia, Phoenicus, Pylus, and Cyparissus. On 
its south-west corner are the CEnussse Islands, and oppo- 
site the hay of Pylus (Navarino) the famous Sphacteria. 
The interior is divided by mountain chains into fertile 
plains, watered by rivers, the chief of which is the Pamisus 
(with its tributaries Leucasia, Charadrus, Amphitus, and 
Aris), falling into the Messenian Gulf. The great valley 


of this river is divided, near Ifnunt Itlioiue, into two 
distinct parts, tlie or basin of Stenyciarus on tlie 

north, and the plain of Macaria., bo (tailed from its extreme 
fertility, on the soutit. The cliTnate is delightfiiL I 

The earliest inhaldtants of Messenia %vere Leleges, whose ! 
ca|)ital was at Andauia, After these came ^^Itolians, whose 
chief centre was at Ty liis. Aftei* the Dorian conquest the 
country was divided by Cresphontes into five pai’ts, whose 
chief cities w’ere respectively Stenyclarus, Pylus, RhioUj 
Hyamia, arnl Mesola. The towns of Messenia vrere not 
numerous. Homer mentions Pylus (the seat of the 
Thessalian Neleids), Amphigeneia (possibly the same as 
Am|)heia), Dorion, Hlpeia (possibly Afethoiie), OEchalia, 
Pliarte, Antheia (probal3ly the later Thuria), Pedasus, and ; 
Ira (the later Abia). Other important towns were Asine, 
Coi’one, LimiiaB, Caniasium, Cyparissia, and, finally, 
llessene. 

Of tlie liistory of "Messenia before the Dorian invasion little is 
knowii exeept a few fkltles related by Paiisanias. Two generations 
after tlie I’rqjan war, the country was invaded by the Dorians, who 
expelled the Xekdds and conferred the sovereignty upon Cresphontes, 
who seems to have been a popular king. Perhaps for this reason 
lie was put to death by the chiefs along with all his sons except 
Aipytus. /Iqiytus was restored to the throne by the Arcadians, 
took vimgoance for liis fatiicr’s ileath, and became very popular. 
His line lasted tlirongh several generations. IVe know little of the 
snbsct|uent history of Messenia until tlie date of the Messeiiiaii wars, 
waged against S])arta. The ostensible and immediate causes of these 
wars are variously assigned ; but the true cause was the cupidity of 
Sparta. Our chief trustworthy authority for the history of them 
is tlie old elegiac poet Tyrtceiis ; but so little is known about them 
that it is a matter of doubt in which of them the great hero 
Aristomenes won his fame. The date of the first was from 743 to 
724, of the second from 685 to 668 or, according to others, from 
64S to 631 B.c. Ithoine was the centre of action in the first, Eira 
in the second. The result of these wars was the complete subjuga- 
tion of Slessenia to Sparta. Its territory was parcelled out among 
Spartans, and its towns lianded over to Periceci and Helots. Many 
or the inhabitants took refuge in Arcadia, but still more in Italy 
and Sicily. A veiy large number settled in Rliegium, whose chiefs 
for many generations were of Messenian stock. About 200,000 
remaine.fi behind in bondage. After tlie second war a laige number 
of Messenians settled on the Sicilian coast at Zancle, to which they 
sub.seqiiently gave the name klessana (see Messina). In 464 B.c. 
the M.essenian Helots, taking advantage of an eaith quake at Sparta, 
revolted, and, though they were finaily compelled to surrender in 
455, they did so only on condition of being allowed to retire to 
Naupactiis on the Corinthian Gulf. This city had been offered them 
as a residence by the Athenians, ever glad to favour the foes of 
Sparta. Here the l^Iessenians remained for sixty years, until the 
loss of the battle of iEgospotami deprived them of the protection of 
the Athenians. The}- were then driven out, and had to find homes 
in Cephallenia and Zaeyntlius, or among their kinsmen in Ehegium 
and Messana. Some even went to Africa, and took up their abode 
at Euesperidai or Hesperidfe, afterwards called Berenice. Things 
remained in this coinlitioii until 369 B.C., when Epaminondas, 
having broken the power of Sparta, rent from her Messenia, and, 
collecting from all quarters the descendants of the exiled inhabit- 
ants, helped them to found the city of Messene (g.u). Sparta 
never gave up her claim to Messenia, and made many attempts to 
reconquer it, but without success. The IMessenians maintained 
their independence until 146 B.C., when, with tlie Achieans, they 
were reduced under the power of Rome. From that time they tall 
into the background of history. In the Middle Ages the country, 
like the rest of the Peloponnesus, was largely overrun by Slavic 
tribes, as is shown by the numerous SlaHc local names occurring in 
it. At the establishment of Greece as a kingdom, Messenia was 
constituted into a province, "vvitli a governor or noinarch residing at 
Kalainata (officially Kalamai), the ancient Pharie. The country, 
tlioiigh beautiful and fertile, is still ixi a deplorably backward con- 
dition, and the population is sparse and semi-barbarous. Agricul- 
ture languishes, and the roads and bridges are few and bad. More 
deeds of violence occur in Messenia than in any other part of Greece. ; 
With the exception of Kalainata, it contains no town of importance. 
Havarino, on the Gulf of P 5 dus, was the scene of the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet in 1827. 

MESSIAH (Dan. x. 25, 26), Messias (John i. 41 ; 
iy. 25), are transcriptions (the first form modified by- 
reference to the etymology) of the Greek MecrcrUg 
(Mco-i-a?, Mecreia?), which in turn represents the Aramaic 
(meskUd), answering to the Hebrew 


! anohited.'*^ The Helm.; "w word the, article prefixed 

I occurs in the Old Testament only in tlie jdiraBe ‘the 
; anointed priest” (Lev. iv. T, A 16: vi. 22 [ITj), but 
I ‘Slehovah’s anointed” is a eunimon title the king of 
! Israel, appdied in the historical books to Sniil and IlaA’i;!, 
in Lam. iv. 20 to Zedekiah, and in Isa. xlv. 1 extended 
to Cyrus. In the Psainis coiTes[»onding phrases (My, Thy, 
His anointed) - oeciir nine times, to which may lie added 
the lyrical passages ] Sam. ii. 10, Hak iii. IM In the 
intention of the writers of these hymns there can generally 
be no doubt that it refers to the king tlum on Die throne, 
or, in hymns of more general and timeless diaractcr, to 
the Davidic king as such (witliont personal reference to 
; one king) ; 3 but in the Psalms the itleai aspect of the 
kingship, its religious iriqH:>rtance as the cx].)ression and 
organ of Jeho%'ah’s sovereignty, is ]}rominent. When the 
Psalter became a liturgical book the historical kingship 
had gone by, and the irlea alone remained, no longer as the 
interpretation of a present political fact, but a.s part of 
IsraePs religious inheiitance. It was Impossible, however, 
to think that a true idea had become obsolete merely 
because it found no expression on earth for the time being ; 
Israel looked again fca* an anointed king to yhom the 
words of the sacred hymns should ap[)ly with a force never 
realized in the imperfect kingship) of the past. Thus the 
psalms, especially such psalms as the second, -were neces- 
sarily viewed as prophetic; and meantime, in accordance 
with the common Hebrew repiresentation of ideal things as 
existing in heaven, the true king remains hidden with God, 
The steps by which this result was reached must, however, 
be considered in detail. 

The hope of tfie advent of an ideal king was only one 
feature of that larger hope of the salvation of Israel from all 
evils, the realization, of perfect reconciliation with Jehovah, 
and the felicity of the righteous in Him, in a new order of 
things free from the assaults of hostile nations and the 
troubling of the wicked within the Hebrew commiuiity, 
which was constantly held forth by all the propihets, from 
the time when the great seers of the Sth century B.c. first 
, proclaimed that the true conception of Jehovah’s relation 
to His peopfie was altogether different from -what was 
realized, or even aimed at, by the recognized civil and 
religious leaders of the two Hebrew kingdoms, and that it 
could become a practical reality only through a great 
deliverance following a sifting judgment of the most 
terrible kind. The idea of a judgment so severe as to 
render possible an entire breach with the guilty past, and 
of a subsequent complete realization of Jehovah’s kingship 
in a regenerate nation, is common to all the prop^hets, but 
is expressed in a great variety of forms and images, con- 
ditioned by the present situation and needs of Israel at the 
time when each pmopihet spoke. As a rule the jjrop>hets 
directly connect the final restoration with the removal of 
the sins of their own age, and with the accomplishment of 
such a work of judgment as lies within their own horizon ; 
to Isaiah the last troubles are those of Assyrian invasion, 
to Jeremiah the restoration follows on the exile to Bfibylon; 
Daniel connects the future glory with the overthrow of the 
Greek monarchy. The details of the propihetic pictures 
show a corresponding variation; but all agree in giving the 
central place to the realization of a real effective kingship 
of Jehovah ; in fact the coiicep>tion of the religious subject 

^ The transcription is as in r^ertroup, Vecro-ip for "1^5, Onomastica^ 
ed. Lag., pp. 247. 281, Baa*. 3 fi- 3. For the termination as for 

sefi Lagarde, PsaU. p. vii. 

^ The plural is found in Psalm cv. 15, of the patriarchs as conse^ 
crated persons. 

^ In Ps. Ixxxiv, 9 [10] it is disputed whether the anointed one is 
the king, the priest, or tlie nation as a whole. The second view m 
perhaps the best. 



as tlie nation of Israel, with a national organization under 
Jehovah as king, is common to the whole Old Testament, 
and forms the bond that connects prophecy proper with 
the so-called Messianic psalms and similar passages which 
theologians call typical, i.e.^ with such passages as speak 
of the religious relations of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
the religious meaning of national institutions, and so 
necessarily contain ideal elements reaching beyond the 
empirical present. All such passages are frequently called 
Messianic; but the term is more properly reserved as 
the specific designation of one particular branch of the 
Hebrew hope of salvation, which, becoming prominent in 
post-canonical Judaism, used the name of the Messiah as 
a technical term (which it never is in the Old Testament), 
and exercised a great infiiience on New Testament thought, 
— the term the Christ ” (6 being itself nothing 

more than the translation of the MessiahJ' 

In the period of the Hebrew monarchy the thought that 
Jehovah is the divine king of Israel was associated with the 
conception that the tiuman king reigns by right only if he 
reigns by commission or unction ” from Him. Such was 
the theory of the kingship in Ephraim as well as in Judah 
(Deut. xxxiii. ; 2 Kings ix. 6), till in the decadence of the 
northern state Amos(ix. 11) foretold the redintegration of 
the Davidic kingdom, and Hosea (iii. o ; viii 4) expressly 
associated a similar prediction with the condemnation of the 
kingship of Ephraim as illegitimate. So the great Judaean 
prophets of the 8th century connect the salvation of Israel 
with the rise of a Davidic king, full of Jehovah’s Spirit, in 
whom all the energies of Jehovah’s transcendental kingship 
are as it were incarnate (Isa. ix. 6 sq , ; xi. 1 sq . ; Micah v.). 
This conception, however, is not one •of the constant 
elements of prophecy : indeed the later prophecies of Isaiah 
take a different shape, looking for the decisive interposition 
of Jehovah in the crisis of history without the instru- 
mentality of a kingly deliverer. Jeremiah again speaks 
of the future David or righteous sprout of David’s stem i 
(xxiii. 5 sq,; xxx. 9); and Ezekiel uses similar language 
(xxxiv., xxxvii.) ; but that such passages do not necessarily : 
mean more than that the Davidic dynasty shall be con- ^ 
tinned in the time of restoration under a series of worthy 
princes seems clear from the way in which Ezekiel speaks 
of the prince in chaps, xlv., xlvi. As yet we have no fixed 
•doctrine of a personal Messiah, but only material from 
which such a doctrine might by and by be drawn. The | 
religious view of the kingship is still essentially the same 
as in 2 Sam. vii., where the endless duration of the Davidic 
dynasty is set forth as part of Jehovah’s plan of grace to 
His nation. 

There are other parts of the Old Testament — notably 
1 Sam. viii., xii. — ^in whidb tbe very existence of a human 
kingship is rejiresented as a dejmrture from the ideal of a 
perfect theocracy. And so, in and after the exile, when 
the monarchy had come to an end, we find pictures of the 
latter days in which its restoration has no place. Such is 
the great prophecy of Isa. xL-ixvi., in which Cyrus is the 
' anointed of Jehovah, and the grace promised to David is 
transferred to ideal Israel (“the servant of Jehovah”) as a 
whole (Isa. Iv. 3). So too there is no allusion to a human 
kingship in Joel or in Malachi; the old forms of the 
He&ew state were broken, and religious hopes expressed 
themselves in other shapes.^ In the book of Daniel it is 
collective Israel that appears under the symbol of a “ son 
of man,” and receives the kingdom (vii. 13, 18, 23, 37). 

Meantime, however, the decay and ultimate silence of the 
living prophetic word concurred with the prolonged 
political servitude of the nation to produce a most 

' ^ The hopes which Haggai and Zechariah connect with the name of 
Zerabbahel, a descendant of David, hardly form an exception to this 
statement.- _ 


important change in the type of the Hebrew religion. 
The prophets had never sought to add to the religious 
unity of their teaching unity in the pictorial form in 
which from time to time they depicted the final judgment 
and future glory. For this there was a religious reason. 
To them the kingship of Jehovah was not a mere ideal, 
but an actual reality. Its full manifestation indeed, to the 
eye of sense and to the unbelieving world, lay in the 
future ; but true faith found a present stay in the 
sovereignty of Jehovah, daily exhibited in providence and 
interpreted to each generation by the voice of the prophets. 
And, while Jehovah’s kingship was a living and present fact, 
it refused to be formulated in fixed invariable shape. But 
when the prophets ceased and their place was taken by the 
scribes, the interpreters of the written word, when at the 
same time the yoke of foreign oppressors rested continually 
on the land, Israel no longer felt itself a living nation, and 
Jehovah’s kingship, which presupposed a living nation, 
found not even the most inadequate expression in daily 
political life. Jehovah was still the lawgiver of Israel, but 
His law wus written in a book, and He was not present to 
administer it. He was still the hope of Israel, but the 
hope was all dissevered from the present ; it too was to be 
read in books, and these were interpreted of a future 
which was no longer, as it had been to the prophets, 
the ideal development of forces already at work in Israel, 
but wholly new and supernatural. The present was a 
blank, in which religious duty was summed up in patient 
obedience to the law and penitent submission to the Divine 
chastisements ; the living realities of divine grace were 
but memories of the past, or visions of “the world to 
come.” The scribes, who in this period took the place of 
the prophets as the leaders of religious thought, were 
mainly busied with the law;, but no religion can subsist. on 
mere law ; and the systematization of the prophetic hopes, 
and of those more ideal parts of the other sacred literature 
which, because ideal and dissevered from the present, were 
now set on one line with the prophecies, went on side by 
side with the systematization of the law, by means of a 
harmonistic exegesis, which sought to gather up every 
prophetic image in one grand panorama of the issues of 
Israel’s and the world’s history. The beginnings of this 
process can probably be traced within the canon itself, in 
the book of Joel and the last chapters of Zechariah ; ^ and, 
if this be so, we see from Zech. ix. that the p)icture of the 
ideal king early claimed a place in such constructions. 
The Ml development of the method belongs, however, to 
the post-canonical literature, and was naturally much less 
regular and rapid than the growth of the legal traditions 
of the scribes. The attempt to form a schematic escha- 
tology left so much room for the play of individual fancy 
that its results could not quickly take fixed dogmatic 
shape ; and it did not appeal to all minds alike or equally 
at all times. It was in crises of national anguish that men 
turned most eagerly to the prophecies, and sought to con- 
strue their teachings as a promise of speedy deliverance in 
such elaborate schemes of the incoming of the future glory 
as fill the Apocalyptic Liteeatuke (q.v.). But these 
books, however influential, had no public authority, and 
when the yoke of oppression was lightened but a little 
their enthusiasm lost much of its contagious 
not therefore safe to measure the general ■'growth of 
eschatological doctrine by the apocalyptic books, of which 
Daniel alone attained a canonical position. In the 
Apocrypha eschatology has a very small place ; but there 
is enough to show that the hope of Israel was never 
forgotten, and that the imagery of the prophets had 

^ See Joel, vol. xiii. p. 706, and Stade’s articles “Denterozacliarja,” 
ATUche Wiss,, 1881-82. Compare Dan. ix. 2 for the ase of the 
older prophecies in the section of new i>robiems of faith. 
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moulded that hope into certain iixed forms whicli were 
taken with a literalness n()t contenit>]ated by the prophets 
tliemselves. It was, liowcver, only very gradually that 
the figure and name of the Dilessiah. acquired the pro- 
3ninenee which they have in later Jewish doctrine of the 
last things and in the oiHeial exegesis of the Targums, In 
the very developed eschatology of ‘Daniel they are, as we 
have seen, altogether wanting, and in the Apocrypha, both 
before and after tlie ^Slaccabee revival, the everlasting 
throne of David’s house is a mere historical reminiscence 
(Biracli xlvii. II ; 1 Mac. ii. 57). So long as the wars of 
independence worthily occupied the energies of the Pales- 
tinian Jews, and the llasinona-an sovereignty promised a 
■measure of independence and felicity under the law, in 
wliich tlie people were ready to acquiesce, at least, till the 
rise of a new prophet (1 Mac. xiv. 41), the hope that coiir 
nected itsedf with the house of David was not likely to rise 
to fresh life, especially as a considerable proportion of the 
nf»t very numerous passages of Scripture which speak 
of tlie ideal king might with a little straining be applied 
to the rising star of the new dynasty (comp, the language 
of 1 Mac. xiv. 4-15). It is only in Alexandria, where 
the Jews were still subject to the yoke of the Gentile, 
that at this time (c. 140 b.c.) we find the oldest Sibylline 
verses (iii. 652 sg,) proclaiming the approach of the 
righteous king whom God shall raise up from the East 
(Isa. xli. 2) to establish peace on earth and inaugurate the 
sovereignty of the prophets in a regenerate W'Orld. The 
name Messiah is still lacking, and the central point of the 
prophecy is not the reign of the deliverer but the subjec- 
tion. of ail nations to the law and the temple.^ 

■With the growing weakness and corruption of the 
Hasmonsean princes, and the alienation of a large part of 
the nation from their cause, the hope of a better kingship 
begins to appear in Judyea also ; at first darkly shadowed 
forth in the Book of Enoch (chap, xc.), wEere the white 
steer, the future leader of God^s herd after the deliverance 
from the heathen, stands in a certain contrast to the in- 
adequate sovereignty of the actual dynasty (the horned 
lambs) ; and then much more clearly, and for the first time 
with use of the name Messiah, in the Fsalter of Solomon, 
the chief document of the protest of Pharisaism against its 
enemies the later Hasmonreans. The struggle between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, between the party of the scribes 
and the j^arty of the Hasmonman aristocracy, has been 
described in Lseael (voL xiii. p. 423 sq.). It was a 
struggle for mastery betw’^een a secularized hierarchy on 
the one hand, to whom the theocracy was only a name, and 
w^hose whole interests were those of their own selfish politics, 
and on the other hand a party to which God and the law 
were all in all, and wrhose infiuence depended on the main- 
tenance of the doctrine that the exact fulfilling of the law 
according to the precepts of the scribes was the absorbing 
vocation of Israel. This doctrine had grown up in the 
pjolitical nullity of Judsea under Persian and Grecian rule, 
and no government that possessed or aimed at political 
independence could possibly show constant deference to 
tlie punctilios of the schoolmen. The Pharisees themselves 
could not but see that their principles were politically 
impotent ; the most scrupulous observance of the Sabbath, 
for example — and this was the culminating point of legality 
p % — could thrust back the arms of the heathen. Thus 

the party- of the scribes, when they came into confiiet 
with an active political power, which at the same time 
claimed to represent the theocratic interests of Israel, were 
compelled to lay fresh stress on the doctrine that the true 
deliverance of Israel must come from God and not from 
man. W e have seen indeed that the legalism which accepted 


^ In Bibyll.i iii. 775, vr]6v must undoubtedly be read for 
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Jeliovah as legislator, wiiile i.id ant ting that his executive 
sovereignty as jiuige and eajdaiii of L-rud was for the time 
dormant, would from the first liave huim a selbdestruetive 
position w'idirujt tlie eunqdfineiitary liupe of a future 
vindication of divine ju>ti(*e and mercy, wiieu the God of 
Israel should return to reign over ids people for ever. 
Before the Maccahee revival, llso sfa'rit of nationality was 
so dead that this hope lay in the haekgr<.jnud ; the ethical 
and devotional aspects of religion under tlio Jaw held the 
first place, and the monotony of politii.ul smv'itude gave little 
occasion for the olteervation that a true nalional life 
requires a personal leader as well as a written law. But 
now the Jews were a nation once more, and nu.i io!ial ideas 
came to the front. In the namionLean. sovereignty those 
ideas took a political form, o.nd the result was the secular- 
ization of the kingdom of God for the salce of a .liai-sh and 
rapacious aristocracy. The nation threw itself on the side 
of the Pharisees ; but it did so in no mere spirit of 
punctilious legalism, but with the ardour of a national 
enthusiasm deceived izi its dearest lio])es, and turning for 
help from the delusive kingship of tho Hasniom.eans to 
the true kingship of Jehuv'ah, and to tfis %icegerent the 
king of David’s house. It is in this connexion that the 
doctrine and name of the Messiali ap[>ear in the Fmher 
of Solomon. The eternal kingsliip of the house of David, 
so long forgotten, is seized cm as the proof that the 
Hasmonaeaiis have no divine right. 

^ ‘ Thou, Lord, art our king for ever and ever, , . . Thou didst 
choose David as king over Israel, and swarest unto liirn concerning 
his seed for ever that his Ivijigship sliould never frdl before Thee. 
And for our sins sinners (the Hasinonasaris) have risen up over us, 
taking with force the kingdom which Thou didst not promise to 
them, prolaiiing the throne of David in tizeir pride. But Thou, 0 
Lord, will cast tliein down aii<l root out their seed from the land, 
when a man not of our race (Ponipe^') rises up agninst thenn . . . 
Behold, 0 Lord, and raise up tijeir king the Son of David at the time 
that Thou hast appointed, to reign over Israel Thy servant; and gird 
him with strength to crush unjust rulers ; to cleanse Jerusalem 
from the heathen that tread it under foot, to cast out sinners from 
Thy inheritance; to break the pride of sinners and all their strength 
as potter’s vessels witii a rod of iron (Ps. ii. 9); to destroy the. law- 
less nations with the word of his mouth (Isa. xi. 4) ; to gather a 
holy nation and lead them in righteousness. . . . He shall divide 
them by tribes in the land, and no stranger and foreigner shall dwell 
with them; he shall judge the nations in wisdom and righteousness. 
The heathen nations shall serve under his yoke; he shall glorify 
the Lord before all the earth, and cleanse Jerusalem in holiness as in 
tho beginning. Prom the ends of the earth all nations shall come 
to see his glory and bring tlie weary sons of Zion as gifts (Isa. Ix, 

3 sg.); to see the glory of tho Lord with which God hath crowned 
him, for he is over them a righteous king taught of God. In his 
days there shall be no unrighteousness in their midst; for they are 
all holy, and their king the anointed of the Lord (xpiirrhst Kltpios, mis- 
translation of mn^ He shall not trust on horses and riders 

and bowmen, nor heap up gold and silver for war, nor ]»ut his confi- 
dence in a multitude for the day of war. "The Lord is king,’ that is 
hisjiope. ... He is pure from sin to rule a great pe<,.i]'de, to rebuke 
governors and destroy sinners by his mighty word. In all his days 
he is free from offence against his God, for He hath made him 
strong by the Holy Spirit. . . . His hope is in the Lord ; who 
can do aught against him ? Strong in deeds and mighty in the fear 
of the Lord, he feedeth the flock of the Lord in truth and righteous- 
ness, and suffereth not one of them to stumble in tlie pasture. . . . 
So it beseemeth the king of Israel whom God hath chosen to load 
the house of Israel. . . . God Iiasten His mercy on Israel to 
deliver them from the uneleanness of profane foes. The Lord is our 
king for ever and ever .”' — PsalL Hoi. xvii. 

This conception is traced in lines too firm to be those of a * 
first essay; it had doubtless grown up as an integral part of 
the religious protest against the HasinoiiEcans. And while 
the polemical motive is obvious, and the argument from 
prophecy against the legitimacy of a nou-Davidic dynasty 
is quite in the manner of the scribes, the spirit of theocratic 
fervour which inspires the picture of the Messiah is broader 
and deeper than their narrow legalism. In a word, the 
Jewish doctrine of the hlessiah marks the fusion of 
Pharisaism with the national religious ■ feeling, of the 
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It is this national feeling 
the Konians as well as deliverance 
from the Saddiicee aristocracy, again sets the idea of the 
kingship rather than that of resurrection and individual 
retribution in the central place which it had lost since the 
captivity. Henceforward the doctiune of the Messiah is 
at once the centre of yopular hope and the object of 
theological culture. The New Testament is the best 
evidence of its influence on the masses (see especially Matt, 
xxi. 9); and the exegesis of the Targums, which in its 
beginnings doubtless reaches back before the time of 
Christ, hliows how it was fostered by the Habbins and 
preached in the synagogues.^ Its diffusion far beyond 
Palestine, and in circles least accessible to such ideas, is 
proved by the fact that Philo himself (Be Prssm, et 
§ 1C) gives a Messianic interpretation of Num. xxiv. 27 
(LXX.). It must not indeed be supposed that the doctrine 
was as yet the undisputed part of Hebrew faith which it 
becaiiie when the fall of the state and the antithesis to 
Christianity threw all Jewish thought into the lines of the 
Pharisees. It has, for example, no place in the Assumjptio 
Mosis or the Book of Jubilees, But, as the fatal struggle 
with Borne became more and more imminent, the eschato- 
logical hopes which increasingly absorbed the Hebrew 
mind all group themselves round the person of the 
Messiah. In the later parts of the Booh of Enoch (the 
symbols” of chaps, xlv. «$'.) the judgment day of the 
Messiah (identified with DanieFs “ Son of Man ”) stands 
in the forefront of the eschatological picture. Josephus 
{B, J. vi. 5, § 4) testifies that the belief in the immediate 
appearance of the Messianic king gave the chief impulse 
to the war that ended in the destruction of the Jewish 
state; after the fall of the temple the last apocalypses 
{Baruch^ 4 Ez-7'a) still loudly proclaim the near victory of 
the God-sent king ; and Bar Cochebas, the leader of the 
revolt against Hadrian, was actually greeted as the Messiah 
by Rabbi Akiba (comp. Luke xxi. 8). These hopes were 
again quenched in blood ; the political idea of the Messiah, 
the restorer of the Jewish state, still finds utterance in the 
daily prayer of every Jew (the SEmdne Esre), and is en- 
shrined in the system of Rabbinical theology ; but its his- 
torical significance was buried in the ruins of J erusalem.^ 
But the proof written in fire and blood on the fair face 
of Palestine that the true kingdom of God could not be 
realized in the forms of an earthly state, and under the 
limitations of national particularism, w^as not the final 
refutation of the hoi3e of the Old Testament. Amidst the 
last convulsions of political Judaism a new and spiritual 
conception of the kingdom of God, of salvation, and of the 
Saviour of God’s anointing, had shaped itself through the 
preaching, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth. As applied to Jesus the name of Messiah lost 
ail its political and national significance, for His victory over 
the world, whereby He a 2 )proved himself the true caj)tain 
of salvation, was consummated, not amidst the flash of 
earthly swords or the lurid glare of the lightnings of Ehas, 

^ The Targuinic passages that speak of the Messiah are registered 
by Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., s.v. 

2 False Messiahs have contimied from time to time to appear among 
the Jews. Such was Seremis of Syria {circa 720 a.D-). Soon ator, 
Messianic hopes were active at the time of the fall of the 
yads, and led to a serious rising under Abu Tsa of Ispahan, wfe 
called himself forerunner of the Messiah. The false Messiah Daw 
Alrui (Alroy) aj)peared among the warlike Jews in Azerbijan in the 
middle of the 12th century. The Messianic claims of Abraham Abu- 
lafia of Saragossa (bom 1240) had a cabalistic basis, and the same 
studies encouraged the wildest hopes at a later time. Thus Abarbanel 
calculated the coming of the Messiah for 1503 A.D.' ; the year 1500 
was in many places observed as a preparatory season <?f penance ; and 
throughout the 16th century the Jews were much and more 

than one false Messiah appeared. For the false M^iah Sabbathai, 
see vol. xiii. p. 681. 


but in the atoning death through which He entered into 
the heavenly glory. Between the Messiah of the Jews 
and the Son of Man -who came not to be ministered to but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many, there 
was on the surface little resemblance ; and from their 
standpoint the Pharisees reasoned not amiss that the 
marks of the Messiah were conspicuously absent from this 
Christ. But when we look at the deeper side of the 
Messianic conception in the Fsalter of Bolomon^^ at the 
heartfelt longing for a leader in the way of righteousness 
and acceptance with God which underlies the aspira- 
tions after political deliverance, we see that it was in no 
mere sj)irit of accommodation to ^^revailiiig language that 
Jesus did not disdain the name in which ail the hopes of 
the Old Testament were gathered up. The kingdom of 
God is the centre of all spiritual faith, and the perception 
that that kingdom can never be realized without a j^ersonal 
centre, a representative of God with man and man with 
God, was the thought, reaching far beyond the narrow 
range of Pharisaic legalism, which was the last lesson of 
the vicissitudes of the Old Testament dispensation, the 
spiritual truth that lay beneath that last movement of 
Judaism which concentrated the hope of Israel in the 
person of the anointed of Jehovah. 

It would carry us too far to consider in this place tlie details of 
the Jewisk conception of the Messiah and the Messianic times as 
they a^^pear in the later apocalypses or in Kabbinical theology. See 
for the former the excellent summary of Scliiirer, NTliche Zcit~ 
gcschichte, §§ 28, 29 (Leipsic, 1874), and for the latter, besides the 
older books catalogued by Schiirer (of which Schoettgen, Hora^, 
1742, and Bertholdt, Ghridologia JudBor^im, 1811, may be specially 
named), Weber, AUsynagogaU Theologie (Leipsic, 1880). For the 
whole subject see also Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (London, 
1877), and Knenen, Religion of Israel^ chajx xii. For the Messianic 
hopes of the Pharisees and the Psalter of Solomon see especially 
Wellhausen, Pharisder und Saddiccder (Greifswald, 1874). In its 
ultimate form the Messianic hope of the Jews is the centre of the 
whole eschatology, embracing the doctrine of the last troubles of 
Israel (called by the Rabbins the “birth pangs of the Messiah ”), 
the appearing of the anointed king, the annihilation of the hostile 
enemy, the return of the dis^Dersed of IvSrael, the glory and world- 
sovereignty of the elect, the new world, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the last judgment. But even the final form of Jewish theology 
shows much vacillation as to these details, especially as regards their 
sequence and mutual relation, thus betraying the inadequacy of the 
harmonistic method by which they were derived from the Old 
Testament and the stormy excitement in which the Messianic idea 
was developed. It is, for example, an open question among the 
Rabbins whether the days of the Messiah belong to the old or to 
the new world (n^tH or DyWH), whether the resurrec- 

tion embraces all men or only the righteous, whether it ];)recedes or 
follows the Messianic age. Compare Millexxitjm. 

We must also pass over the very important questions that arise 
as to the gradual extrication of the New Testament idea of the 
Christ from the elements of Jewish political doctrine which had 
so strong a hold of many of the first diseijdes— the relation, for ex- 
ample, of the New Testament Apocalypse to contemporary Jewish 
thought. A word, however, is necessary as to the Rabbinical doc- 
trine of the Messiah who suffers and dies for Israel, the Messiah son 
of Joseph or son of Ephraim, who in Jewish theology is distinguished 
from and subordinate to the victorious son of David. The devel- 
oped form of this idea is <almost certainly a j^roduct of the polemic 
with Christianity, in which the Rabbins were hard pressed by argu- 
ments from passages (especially Isa. liii. ) which their own exegesis 
admitted to be Messianic, though it did not accept the Christian 
inferences as to the atoning death of the Messianic king. That the 
Jews m the time of Christ.,' believed ih a suffering and atoning 
Mess||fti is, to say the least, unproved and highly improbabkj||j|j^ee, 
hesid^ the books above De Wette, 0j)uscula; jl lKs^che, 

Die desMessias, The opposite argument of |Png, The 


YalJcut^’On Zechariah (Cam|toge, 1882), App. 
prove :^re than that the define of the Messia' 
points of attachment in oldeAliought. 
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situated on tbe Straits of ,!Messina (at this j)oint about 
4 miles wide), 8 miles north-west of Iteggio and 130 
miles east by uortli of rrii^;rnin, in 38'" 15' N. lat, 15" 30' 
E, long. The town is built between the sea and a range 
of siiarp and rugged hills, called the Dinnamare, 3707. 
feet at their liigliest point. It runs in a semicircle round 
the harbour, and ]fresents a picturesque appearance from 
the sea, as the bouses rise in tiers upon the slope of a hill, 
and behind arc the wooded mountains.^ 

jVtessina is the second town of Sicily in importance and in 
size. Its population was 97,074 in 1850,, 1 1 1,854 in 1871, 
and 126,497 in 1881. It is a.n,arcliiepiscopai see, and has 
a university, founded by the Jesuits in 1548, with a public 
library of 56,000 volumes. 

The excellence of its harbour makes Messina an import- 
ant trading town. The harbour is formed by a tongue of 
low land which runs out from the shore in the form of a 
sickle, and encloses a round basin, open to the north only, 
where the entrance channel is about 500 yards wide; This 
basin is 1-J- miles in circumference, and is of such depth 
that the largest vessels are able to use it. It is estimated 
that 1300 steamers, with a total of 1,000,000 tons burthen, 
and 9000 sailing ships, "with a total of 500,000 tons bur- 
then, enter the port yearly. The exports of Messina consist 
chiefly of oranges, lemons, raisins, wine, oil, liquorice, and 
hides. There is no prominent manufacture; but silk stuffs 
are made in considerable quantities. Many of the inhabit- 
ants are engaged in fishing, chiefly for tunny. Sword-fish 
also are captured with the harpoon in the Straits during 
July and August. Coral fishery is a trade of the people. 
The hills behind Messina produce a strong dark wine, 
inferior to that which is made in other parts of the 
island. 

Messina has few buildings of importance or antiquity. 
The sieges and earthquakes from which the town has 
■suffered destroyed most of its monuments. After the great 
earthquake in 1783 the city was almost entirely rebuilt. 
The cathedral, the principal building, is a church of the 
Xorman period. It was begun in 1098 by Count Eoger 
I., and finished by his son Eoger IL The church is in the 
form of a Latin cross, 305 feet long and 145 feet wide in 
the transepts. The lower half of the fagade is encrusted 
with slabs of red and white marble. It has three Gothic 
portals, with pointed arches and rich ornamentation, 
belonging to the period of the xinjou dynasty. The nave 
■contains twenty-six columns of Egyptian granite, said to 
have been brought from an ancient temple of Poseidon 
wiiich stood near the Faro. The mosaics of the apses date 
from the year 1330. In the choir are the sarcophagi of 
tlie emperor Conrad IV. (d. 1254), of Alphonso the Generous 
(cl. 1458), and of Antonia, widow of Frederick III. of 
Aragon. In 1254 the cathedral was seriously damaged by 
fire; in 1559 the campanile was burned down; in 1783 
the earthquake overthrew the campanile and the transept. 
Tlie building therefore offers a mixture of styles, — first 
Norman, then Gothic, then Early Eenaissance, finally 
Barocco and Modern Gothic. 

The history of Messina begins very early. It is said to have been 
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remind, them of their fatherbud. The ef Anaxilas were ex- 
pelled horn the goveriiiiuuit of Mecsina iji and a re]>uhh'c 

estalilished ; ami this go vermie-nt waa lontinned until ^^lesdiia 
fell into the Juuuis of tise ( 'arthiiginians duibig iheir wars with 
Dionysius the elder of Syraense (-‘ihd 1‘hfi (airfiiaginiaiis 

destroyed the dty ; hut Idonysius rverspiiired ami rehniit i-'. 
During the next fifty years Messina ehaiigeil. masters sereru! thm.% ' 
till Tirnoleon rmaliy expelled llie ( 'artliaiiiniaus in mr, in the 
wars /between Agatliodes of Syracuse and Carthagm .Messina took 
the side of the Curthriginiaiis. Agathodes's iiiorecnaiie.s, tlia 
Mamertiues, treacherously seiad thj irAvn in no', and h».ld it. 
They came to war with. Hlero IL of Syraeusi*, ui t'-r A gaihodes’s 
■death ; and Hierob allies, the Carthaginians, lieljicd him to reduce 
Messina. The Mamertiues appealed ii»r help to hoiin?, which was 
granted, and this led to a eold.-am herwten Home end « arthng*s 
which ended in the First runic. \Yar. At the do.so of tluit war, in 
241 B.C., IMessina became a possc.-simi uf iht^ Kornan.s, During 
the civil wars which folloYOAi the dc/ali of dniin.s Cic.-.ar, Missimi 
held with Sextus Fompeius ; and in do n.c. it %\-as srnjked by 
Octaviun’s troops. After Ocravian's piorlanmtion as einpmor lie 
founded a colony here; and Ifles.-iin cnruinin-d to llonrisli as a 
trading port. In the division of the Eonifin empire it hcdoiigcd to 
tbe emperors of the East ; and in 547 a.d. Ik-Iisarius colkadeti 
his fleet here before crossing into Calabria. The Saracens took the 
city in 831 a.d.; and in lOGl it w^as the first permanent conquest 
made in Sicily by the Normans under Eoger d’Hauteville. In 
1190 Kichard Cmiir de Lion with liis crusaders passed six months 
in Messina. He fell out with Tancred, tlie last of the llauteville 
dynasty, and sacked the town. In 1194 the city, with the rest of 
Sicily, passed to the house of Hohenstaufen under the emperor 
Henry VI., who died there in 1197. At the time of the Sicilian 
Vespers (1282), which drove the French out of Sicily, Messina 
bravely defended itself against Charles of Anjou, and repulsed his 
attack. Peter 1. of Aragon, through his commander Ruggiero di 
Loria, defeated the French off the Faro ; and from 1282 to 1713 
Messina remained a possession of the Spanish royal house. In 1571 
the fleet fitted out by the Holy League against the Turk assembletl 
at Messina, and in the same year its commander, Don John of 
Austria, celebrated a triumph in the city for his victory at Lepanto. 
Don John's statue stands in the Piazza delF Animziata. For one 
hundred years, thanks to the favours and the concessions of Charles 
V., Messina enjoyed great prosperitjx But the internal quarrels 
between the Merii, or aristocratic faction, and the Malvezzi, or 
democratic faction, fomented as they were by the Spaniards, 
helped to ruin the city (1671~7S). The Messinians suspected the 
Spanish court of a desire to destroy the ancient senatorial consti- 
tution of the city, and sent to France to ask the aid of Louis 
XIV. in their resistance. Louis despatched a fleet into Sicilian 
waters, and the French occupied the city. The Spaniards replied 
by appealing to Holland, who sent a fleet under Ruyter into the 
Mediterranean. The French admiral, Duquesne, defeated the 
combined fleet of Spain and Holland, but, notwithstanding this 
victory, the French suddenly abandoned Messina in 1678, and the 
Spanish occupied the town once more. The seriate was suppressed, 
and Messina lost its privileges. This was fatal to the importance 
of the city, and it never recovered. In 1743 the plague carried off 
40,000 inhabitants. The city was partially destroyed by earth- 
quake in 1783. During the revolution of 1 848 against the Bourbons 
of Naples, Messina was bombarded for three consecutive days. In 
1854 the deaths from cholera numbered about 16,000. Garibaldi 
landed in Sicily in 1860, and Messina was the last city in the island 
taken from the Bourbons and made a part of united Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Messina was the birthplace of the following celebrated men: 
Dicoearchus, the historian (cfr. 322 b.o.} ; Aristocles, the Peri- 
patetic ; Euhemerus, the rationalist {cir. 316 B.O.); Stefano 
rrotonotario, Mazzeo di Ricco, and Tommasodi Sasso, poets of the 
court of Frederick II. (1250 a.d.) ; and Antonello da Messina, the 
painter (1447-99), five of wdiose w^orks are preserved in the 
university gallery. During the 15th century the grammarian 
Constantine Lascaris taught in Messina ; and Bessarion was for a 
time archimandrite there. 

METALLIJEGY, a branch of <app>lied science whose 
object is to describe and scientifically criticize the methods 
nsA industrially for the extraction of metals from their 
otX Of the large number of metals enumerated in the 
i^dbooks of chemistry, the vast majority, of course, lie 
otitside its range ; but it is perhaps as xvell for us to point 
out that in metallurgic discussionvs even the term 
metallic,” as applied to compounds, has a restricted 
meaning, being exclusive of all the light metals, although 
^ne of these, ga mely aluminium, is being manufa^ctured 
industrially, ifee following table enumerates in the order 
" i their impormnee the metals which our subject at present 
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is understood to include ; the second column in each case 
gives the chemical characters of the native compounds 
utilized, italics indicating ores of subordinate importance. 
The term “ oxide must be understood to include carbon- 
ate, hydrate, and occasionally (when marked in the table 
with silicate. 

Metal. Character of Ores. 

Iron Oxides, sulphide. 

^ { Complex sulphides, also oxides, 

C0PI>«' I Jial. 

c,.. i Sulphide and remiline metal, 

I ddoTidC. 

Gold Reguline metal. 

J Sulphide and basic-carbonate, sid- 


phaUf kc. 

7Aim .'.Sulphide, oxide. * 

Tin .Oxide. 

Mercury Sulphide, reguline metal. 

AntiUKHiy Sulphide. 

Bismuth Reguline metal. 

Nickel and cobalt Arsenides. 


Platinum and platinum metals.. . Reguline. 

Aluminiiiin Oxide, * sadio-ftuoride. 

We have separated the last two from the rest because 
the methods used for their preparation are more of the 
character of laboratory operations, and because we do not 
mean to include these in our general exposition of metal- 
iurgic principles. The history of metallurgy, up to the 
most recent times, ivS obscure. Tt is only since about the 
beginning of this century that the art has come to be at 
ail scientifically criticized: and in the case of the most 
iniportant processes all that science has been able to do 
has been merely to put her stamp upon what experience 
has long found to be right. Great and brilliantly 
successful scientific efforts in the synthetic line are not 
wanting, but they all belong to recent times. Science, by 
its very nature, aims at publicity ; empiricism at all times 
has done the reverse ; hence a history of the development 
of the art of metallurgy does not and cannot exist. A 
few historical notes on the discovery of certain of the useful 
metals are given in the introduction to Metals (q.v.). 

General Sequence of Opei^ations , — Occasionally metallic 
ores present themselves in the shape of practically pure 
com23act masses, from which the accompanying matrix or 
^‘^gangue” can be detached by hand and hammer. But 
this is a rare exception. In most cases the ore,’^ as it 
comes out of the mine, is simply a mixture of ore proper 
and gangue, in which the latter not unfreqiiently predomb 
nates «o much that it is not the gangue but the ore that 
really occupies the position of what the chemist would call 
the impurity. Hence, in general, it is necessary, or at 
least expediejit, to purify the ore as such before the libera- 
tion of the metal is attempted. Most metallic ores are 
specifi-caliy heavier than the impurities accompanying them, 
and their purification may be (and generally is) effected 
by reducing the crude ore to a fine enough powder to 
detach the metallic from the earthy part, and then washing 
away the latter by a current of water, as far as possible. 
In the case of a “ reguline ore, such as auriferous quartz, 
for instance, the ore thus concentrated may consist substan- 
tially of the metal itself, and require only to be melted 
down and cast into ingots to be ready for the market. 
This, however, is a rare case, the vast majority of ores 
being chemical compounds, which for the extraction of 
their metals demand chemical treatment. The chemical 
operations involved may be classified as follows : — 

1. Fiery Operations . — The ore, along in general with 
some kind of ^^fiiix/' is exposed to the direct action of a 
powerful fire. The fire in most cases has a chemical, in 
addition to its obvious physical function. It is intended 
either to burn away certain components of the ore — in 
which case it must be so regulated as to contain a sufiS.cient 


excess of unburned oxygeii ; or it is meant to deoxidize 

reduce ”) the ore, when the draught must be restricted 
so as to keep the ore constantly wrapped up in combustible 
iiarne gases (carbonic oxide, hydrogen, marsh-gas, &c.). 
The vast majority of the chemical operations of metallurgy 
fall into this category, and in these processes other metal- 
reducing agents than those naturally contained in the fire 
(or wind) are only exceptionally employed. 

2. Amalgamation . — The ore by itself (if it happens to 
be a reguline one), or the ore plus certain reagents (if it 
does not), is worked up with mercury so that the metal is 
obtained ultimately as an amalgam, which can be separated 
mechanically from the dross. The purified amalgam is 
subjected to distillation, when the mercury is recovered as 
a distillate while the metal remains. 

3. Wet Strictly speaking, certain amalgama- 

tion methods fail under this head ; but, in its ordinary 
acceptance, the term refers to processes in which the metal 
is extracted either from the natural ore, or from the ore as 
it is after roasting or some other preliminary treatment, by 
means of an aqueous acid or salt solution, and from this 
solution precipitated — generally in the reguline form — by 
some suitable reagent. 

Few methods of metal extraction at once yield a pure 
product. What as a rule is obtained is a more or less 
impure metal, which requires to be “ refined to become 
fit for the market. We now pass to the individual con- 
sideration of the several steps referred to. 

CommimiUonof Ores . — Assuming the ore to be given in the sha 2 )e 
of large liinii)s, these must first be broken up into small stones (of 
about the size of those used for macadamizing a road) before they can 
go to the gi'inding-inill. This formerly used to be done by hand- 
work; nowadays it is preferably effected by means of an American 
invention called the stone-breaker (fig. 1). This consists essentially of 
two substantial vertical iron plates; one is fixed, the other is connected 
with an excentric worked by an engine so as to alternately dash against 
and recede from the former. The lumps of ore, in passing through 
this jaw-like contrivance, are broken up into smaller fragments fit for 



Fig. 1. — American Stone-Breaker. 

the mill. For the production of a coarse ptAvder revolving cylinders, 
are often employed. Two cylinders of equal diameter and length,, 
made of iron, steel, or stone, are suspended by parallel axes in close 
proximity to each other. The width of the slit between them can 
be made to vary according to the requirements of the ease. The 
cylinders are made to revolve in opposite directions, so that the 
stones when run into the groove formed by their nj^per halves are ■ 
drawn between them and are crushed into bits of a size depending 
on the least distance between the two surfaces. Exceptionally hard 
stones might bring the machine to a standstill or cause breakages ; 
hence only one of the two axes of rotation is absolutely fixed ; the 
cushions of the other are only held in relatively fixed positions, 
each betoen a couple of guiding rails, by means of po\yerful springs 
at their backs. The springs are made of alternate disks of india- 
rubber and sheet-iron, and yield appreciably only to very strong 
pressures. When an exceptionally hard stone comes on, they yield 
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and allow it to pass throiidi uncrusbtMl. Sornetiiues two sets of 
eylinders are arranged onealjoTe the other, so that the grit from the 
upper falls ixrio the jaws of the lowin’ std to ivceive further com- 
inirmtion. The diameter of the cylinders is from a foot to u yard, 
their length from 9 inchi’S to a yard, the velocity of a point on the 
periphery a foot to a yard per sceond. The. jjiiuniity of ore reduced 
per hour per horse‘|K)wer is ul >out 5 cubic feed for quartz or other 
iiard minerals, and about 14 cnluc feet for minerals of moderate 
hardness, 

For the production of a relatively fine powder the pounding-mill 
is frequently used, wliich, in its action, is analogous to a mortar and 
pestle. The mortar is a rectangular trough, while the pestle is 
replaced by a parallel set of heavy metal or inetal-shod beams, 
which (by iiitans of a revolving cylinder with cogs catching pro- 
jections on the beams) are lifted up in succession and then 
let fall by their own w(ught so as to pound up the ore in the trough. 
"Idle ore" is supplied from a prismatic reservoir with a ^sloping 
bottom leading into a canal through which tlie stones slide into 
the trongli. A c-uiTcnt of water, which constantly flows into the 
trough from below, lifts up the finer particles and carries them 
avray over the edge of tlie trougli into a Settling tank. 

The object pursued in pow'dering an ore is to prepare it for being 
purilied by washing. But the velocity with wnieli a solid particle 
falls through w'ater depends on its size as well as oii its specific 
gravity — an increase in eitlier accelerating tlie fail ; hence, where 
the difi'erence in specific gravity between the things to be separated 
is small, the w’ashing must bo preceded by a separation of the qre- 
powder into portions of approximately equal fineness. This is often 
etfected by passing the ore througli a system of sieves of different 
width of mesh siijierposed over one another, the coarser sieve 
always occupying the higher position. Sometimes the sieves are 
made to “ go dry,” sometimes tliey are aided in their action by a 
current of water which, more efieetually than mere shaking, pre- 
vents adherence of dust to coax'ser parts. 

Another contrivance is the “ Dimm ” (fig. 2). A long perforated 
circular cylinder xnade of sheet-iron, open at both ends, is suspended, 
in a sloping position, by a revolving shaft passing through its axis. 
The size of tlie perforations is generally made to increase in passing 
from the upper to the lower belts of the cylinder. While thedimm 



Fxa 2. — Drum. 

is revolving, the ore, suspended in water, flows in at tlm upper end, 
and in travelling down it casts off first its finest and then its coarser 
parts, the coarsest only reaching the exit at the lower end. The 
sevex’al grades of pow^der produced fall each into a separate division 
of the collecting tank. 

The drum, of course, is subject to endless modifications. A 
very ingenious combination is H. E. Taylor's “Drum Dressing 
Machine’^ (fig. 3). It consists of three truncated cone-shapea 
drums D, fixed co-axiaily to the same horizontal revolving shaft, 



Pig. 3.— Taylor’s Drum Dressing Machine. 

so that the naiTow end of JTo. 1 projects into the wider end of Ho. 2, 
and >To. 2 similarly into Ho. 3. The drums are not perforated, but 
are armed inside with screw-threads formed of strips of sheet metal •’ 


fixed cdgewuiys to the* drum. The urc grit In lie dressed is placed 
In a hopper A, and friun it, by a worm B lixtHl to the revolving 
shaft, is being screwed forwani into a .sburt fixed triineated cone C 
projecting into the rcvulviiig drum ISu. j, intr* which it flows in 
a constant current The rotary motion of the drum tends to 
convey the ore along thes|drai path ]U‘escril:iod. by the screw-thread 
towards the other end, and from it into <h‘urn Xo. 2, and so on. 
But the ore in each drum meets with a Jet of water E impelling 
It the opposite way, and the idfcct is that, in each drum, the 
lighter parts follow the water, and with it run ofl" over the 
entrance edge to be collected in a special tank, while, the coarser 
parts roll down the spiral path toward the maxt druni to undergo 
further paiting. The* tank or pit for duuu 1 receives the finest 
and lightest parts, that of drum 2 a heavier, that of drum 3 a 
still heavier portion, while only the very heaviest matter finds 
its way out of the exit end of No. 3 into a fourth receptacle. 

Of the large number of other ore-ilrc':c<ers, only two need be men- 
tioned hei'e. 

The “Cluusthal Turn-Table” <amsists of a circular table, the sur- 
face of which rises from the pcrijihery towards the centre so as to 
form a very flat cone of about 170', wli ich is fixed c(>-axi;illy to a ver- 
tical rotary shaft. _At the apex of the tfible, surrounding tins .shaft, 
hut independent of its motion, there is a circular trough of sheet zinc, 
divided into two coinpirtrnents ; one receives a stream of water 
carrying the ore, the other a supply of pure water. A large annu- 
lar trough of sheet zinc is placed below the periphery of the table, 
.so as to receive whatever may fall over the edge. It also i.s divided 
into compartments, as shall bo explained further on. Sup}iosing the 
table to be at rest, a sector of about 60'^ of it wmiild be constantly 
run over by the ore-nmd out of the fir.st compartment of the upper 
trough. This mud current would .sulier partial separation into 
heavier and lighter parts,— ritdi ore resting in the higher and 
poorer in the lower latitudes, and a still poorer ore falling over tlie 
periphery into the lower trough. The same happens with th<! 
moving table ; only each .sector of such piartially analysed oi’o under- 
goes further purification by ])assing through about 90'" of water- 
shower. After passing thi.s, it meets with a perforated fixed water- 
pipe going up radially to about half the radius of the tabic. This 
pipe also carries sweeping brushes, so that the belt of ore from the 
lower latitudes of the table is swept offinto the corresponding section 
of the receiving trougli. W hat of ore remains on the higher latitudes 
subsequently meets with a similar arrangement which sweeps it off 
into its compai’tment If the table turns from the left to the right, 
*and we follow the process, beginning at the left edge of the ore-mud 
compartment, it will be seen that a fir.st sector of the receiving 
trough gathers the light dross, a succeeding one an intermediate 
product, a third the most highly purified ore. The ^rintennediate” 
i.s generally run into the ore-mud trougli of a second table to he 
farther analysed. 

In the “ Continuous Wash-Pumps ” (Continuirliche Setzpumpe) 

• of the Harz, three funnel-shaped vessels (one of which i.s shown in 
fig. 4) are set in a frame beside one another, but at diflerent levels, 
so that any overflo’w from No. 1 runs into Ho. 2 and thence into 
Ho. 3. Each funnel communicates below with its own compart- 
ment of a common cistern, 
into each funnel a riddle 
with narrow me.shes is in- 
serted somewhere near the 
upper end, while, beside the 
riddle, there is a pump of 
short range, which, by 
means of an exeentric, is 
worked so that the piston 
alternately goe.s rapidly 
down and slowly up. The 
mode of working is best 
explained by an example. 

At Breinigerherg in Rhenish 
Prussia the apparatus serves 
to separate a complex ore 
into the following four 
parts, which we enumerate 
in the order of their specific 
gravities— (1) galena (the 
heaviest), (2) pyrites, (3) 
blende, (4) dross. Sieve 
Ho. 1 is charged with 
granules of galena, just 
large enough not to slip 
through the meshes, Ho. 2 
similarly with granules of 
pyrites, Ho. 3 with those of blende, 
sieve 1 



Fig. 4. — Continuous Wash-Pamp. 


The crude ore-mud goes into 
the jerking action of the pump alternately tosses the 
particles up into the water and allovrs them to fall ; the heaviest 
naturally come down first, but what is most striking is that 
nothing will pass through the bed of galena but what is at least 
as heavy as galena itself. In a similar manner Ho. 2 and Ho. S 


fmniols sift out the pyrites and the blend© respectively, so that 
aliuost nothing hut dross runs oif ultimately. The apparatus is 
said to do its work with a wonderful degree of precision, and of 
course is susceptible of wider aj^plication, but it ceases to work 
when' the raw material is a slime so fme that the particles fall too 
slowly. 

Modes of Producing High Temporntures. — Most of what is to be 
said on this topic has already been anticipated in the articles 
Fuel, Furnace, an<l Bellows ; but a few notes may be added 
<jn S])ecially nietallurgic points. 

Furnace Materials. '— 'Ill a metallurgic furnace the working parts 
at least must be made of special materials capable of withstanding 
the very liigh temperatures to which they are exposed and the 
nctlon of the lliixes which may be used. No practically available 
material fully iJieets boili rcfpurcments,. but there is no lack of 
mendy fire-proof substances. 

Of native stones, a jmre quartzose sandstone, free from marl, 
n.ay be named as being well adajited for the generality of structures; 
but such .sandstone, or indeed any kind of fire-proof stone, is not 
■always at hand. What is more readily procured, and consequently 
more widely used, is refractory brick, made from “fire-clay.*" The 
characteristic chemical feature of fire-clays is tlmt in them the clay 
proper (always some kiml of hydrated silicate of alumina) isas.sociated 
with only small proportions of lime, magnesia, ferrous oxide, or 
other protoxides. If the percentage of these goes beyond certain 
Tmits, the bricks, w^hen strongly heated, melt dowm into a sing. 
The presence of free silica, on the other hand, adds to their refrac- 
toriness. In fact tho best fire-bricks in existence are the so-called 
Dinas bricks, which consist substantially of silica, contaminated 
only with just enough of bases to cause it to frit together on being 
baked. Dinas bricks, however, on account of tlieir high price, are 
reserved for special cases involving exceptionally high temperatures. 
Amongst ordinary fire-bricks those from Stourbridge enjoy the 
highest reputation. It follows from what lias just been said that, 
in a metallurgic furnace, Hmo-mortar cannot be used as a cement, 
but must be replaced by fire-clay paste. 

Ill the construction of cupels, reverberatory furnaces, <&c., only 
the general groundwork i.s, as a rule, made of built bricks, and this 
groundw'ork is coated over with .some kind of special fire-proof and 
fiux-proof material, such as bone-ash, a mixture of baked fire-clay 
and coke.s or graphite, or of quartz and very highl^^ silicated slags, &c. 
These beddings are put on in a loo.se powdery form, and then stamped 
fast. They offer the advantage tliat, when worn out, they are easily 
removed and renewed. The powerful draught which a metallurgy 
fire needs can be produced ])y a chimney, wdiere the fuel forms a 
relatively shallow layer spread over a large grating; but, when 
closely- packed <Ieep masses of fuel or fuel and ore have to be kept 
ablaze, a blast becomes indispensable. 

Gliimncys. — The efficiency of a chimney is measured by the 
velocity V vnth which the air ascends through it, multiplied by its 
section ; and the former is in roughly approximate accordance 
with the formula ^ 

where li stands for the height of the chimne}*, g for the acceleration 
of gravity (32*2 feet per second), and T and for the absolute 
temperatures (moaning the temperatures counted from~273‘' C.) of 
the air within and the air without the chimney respectively, while 
& is a factor meant to account for the resistances w'hich the air, in 
its progress through the furnace, &c., has to overcome. In practice 
T is taken as the mean temperature of the chimney gases, which 
theoretically is not unobjectionable ; but the weakest point in the 
formula is the smallness and utter inconstancy of the factor h, 
which, according to Peclet, generally assumes some value of the 
power -f, &c. Yet the formula is of some use as enabling 
one to see the way in which Y depends on h and (T ~ To)/To con- 
jointly, — to see, for instance, how’ deficient chimney height may be 
compensated for by an increase of temperature in the chimney 
gases, and nice versa. 

Blowing- Machims. — Of the .several kinds of blowers described 
under Bellows (<7.^,), the “ fans ” ai’c tlie best means for producing 
large volumes of wind of relatively small but steady pressure ; 
“bellows” are indicated in the case of work on a relatively small 
scale requiring moderate wind pressure; wdiile the cylinder blast” 
comes in where large masses of liigh-prcfesure wind are required. 
Two highly interesting blowing-machines, however, are omitted in 
that article, which may be shortly described here. 

The “Water Blast” (Wassertrommelgeblase) .is interesting 
historically, having been used metallurgically in Hungary for 
many centuries. A mass of w^ater, stored up in a reservoir, is made 
to fall down continuously through a high narrow vertical shaft 
having air-holes at its upper end. The vertical column of water 
sucks in air through these holes and carries it clowm with it into a 
kind of inverted tub standing in a reservoir kept at a constant 
level. Air and water there separate, the former flowing away 
through a pipe into a wind-box, from which it is led to its destina- 
tion. 


The “Cagniardelle” (lig.s. 5, 6), so cnlled from its inventor Cagniarcl 
Latour, also ntilize.s water to carry air, but in quite another way. By 
means of a round shaft passing through its axis, a cylindrical drum 
of sheet-metal is saspended slantingly in a mass of water, so that the 
lower end is fully iinmcnsed, while of the U])per end the segment 
above tlie upper side of tlie shaft is uncovered. Tlie space between 
shaft and drum is converted into a very wide screw-slnqjcd canal by 
a band of slieet-nictal hcrnielically fixed edgeways to the two. Both 
tho top and the bottom end of the drum are partially closed by flat 



Fig. 5. — Cagniardelle. 


bottoms solilered or riveted to the respective edges ; the lower 
one leaves a ring-shaped opening between its edge and the shaft, 
which servos for the introduction of a fixed air- pipe bent so as to 
reach up to near tlie top of the drumts air-space ; in the upper 
bottom three <|uadraiits are closed, the fourth is open. Suj)posing 
the screw-canal, traced from below, to go from the left to the right, 
the drum is made to revolve in the same sense, and the effect is that, 
in each revolution, the scrcw-canal at its top end swallows a certain 
volume of air -which, b\’' the succeeding entrance of the w-ater — which, 
of course, moves relatively to the screw 
-—is pushed towards and ultimately into 
the air-space at the bottom end. The 
Cagniardelle yields a perfectly continu- 
ous blast, and, as it is not encumbered 
with any dead resistances except the 
friction of tho shaft against its bearings 
(which can bo reduced to very little) 

I and the very slight friction of the water 
, against the screw-canal, it utilizes a 
very large percentage of the energy 
spent on it. This percentage, accord- 
ing to experiments by Schwainkrug, 
amounts to from 75 to 84*5 ; in the 
case of the cylinder-blast it is 60 to 65 per cent. ; with hellow.s, 
about 40 per cent. ; with the “Wassertrommelgeblase” 10 to 15 per 
cent. Hence the “ Wassertrommelgeblase ” stands last in relative 
efficiency ; Init wo must not forget that it alone directly utilizes 
native energy, -while, in the cylinder blast, for example, 100 units 
of work done by the steam-engine involve a vastly greater energy 
spent on the engine as heat. 

To maintain a desired temperature in a given furnace charged in 
a certain manner, the introduction of a certain volume of air per 
unit of time is necessar^L But this quantity, in a given blowing- 
machine, is determined by the over-pressure of the wind, as 
measured by a manometer, the v elocity of the wund being approxi- 
mately proportional to -s/M/lB + M), where M stands for the height 
of the mercury-manometer, and B for that of the barometer. 
Hence the practical metallurgist, in adjusting his blast, has nothing 
to do but to see that the manometer shows "the reading which, by 
previous trials, has been proved to yield an adequate supply of wind. 

Fuel . — In some isolated cases the ore itself, by its combustion, 
supplies the necessary heat for the operation to be performed upon 
it. Thu.s, for install ee, the roasting of blackband iron-stone is 
effected by simply piling up the ore and setting fire to it, so that 
the ore is at the same time its own furnace and fuel ; in the 
Bessemer process of steel-making, the burning carbon of the pig- 
iron supplies the heat necessary for its own combustion ; and a 
similar process has been tried experimentally, and not without 
success, for the working up of certain kinds of pyrites. But, as a 
rule, the high temperatures required for the working of ores are pro- 
duced by the combustion of extraneous fuel, such as wood, wood- 
charcoal, coal, coke. Of these four, -wmod-oharcoal is of the widest 
applicability, but not much used in Britain on account of its 
high price. High-class coke or pure anthracite, volume for volume. 
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givc,.s the highest leiaperatjuv. Wot.ni or eoai is iiHlieateh wliuau 
.voluminous tiame is oia* of the ivqui.^iTes. UlAuously fuel of the 
ss^tme kind ami <|uaiity gives a higlier caluiiff'’ intensity whcrij before 
use, it is tieprived ity drying oi its ;ooi'%tur»‘, or uhen it is used iu 
eoujuiurtiou with a hot iustead. ul* a e*old idast. Tliis hitter prin- 
(dplo, as t*very one knows, !,■, laivg'ly diseuuuted in th<; maiiufaeture 
of pig»irou, wiiere nowadays f*oai, witli the ]Kd]> of the liot blast, 
is made to do what furmorly eouJd only be eilected with ehaivoai or 
coke. Fur further iiiioriaatioii see Frj-'J* aini luoM. 

OJfuniml OijfM'atihr:,^-An legard to processes of ainaigaiiiatiou 
and to wet-wav prote-e.-., wt^ laive nuUiing to add to what svas given 
in a prevdoiis p;iragra[!li ; ^ we liiereiore here coniine ourseiv'es, in 
the main, to pyro-ehcmieul (»peratioiih. 

Tile imdhod^tu be adajjted for the exirataiuii of a metal from its 
ore is determined ebhdiy.'thougli not entirely, by the nature of the 
lion-melaliie (ioiupomnit with W'hhdi the medal is combined. The 
simplest case is timt of the regulhie ores wln.-rc there is no non- 
lue.tallic edemeiit. d’he i!ii}jortaiit cases are tlioseof GoJUJj, BiSHmil, 
ami MEuemv O/.r.). 

llydrabis, VarhtmatKS, (f nd fSiiicatcs , — xVU iron ami tin ores 
proper fall under this lieuding, whieli, 1 resides, comprises certain ores 
of cop}»er, of haid, and of zinc. In any case llie lirst step consists 
in subjecting them’ude ore to a roasting prorxess, the object of which 
is to removiT tlie water and carbonic acid, and burn away, to some 
extent at least, wliat there may be of sulphur, arsenic, or organic 
matter. The residue consists of an impure (perhaps a very im[Uire} 
oxide of tlio respective metal, which in all cases is reduced by treat- 
imnit with fuel at a liigli tciupt-ratiire. Should the medal be present 
in tile silicate form, lime must be added in the smelting to remove 
the silica and liberate the oxidt;. 

In the case of zinc the te-inporaiiu'e re([uired iVu* the reduction lies 
above the boiling point of the metal ; iience the mixture of ore and 
reducing agent (charcoal is generally used) must be heated in ;t 
retort combined with the necessary condensing apparatus. In all 
the other cases the reduction is edected in the fire itself, a tower- 
shaped blast furnace being ])referably used. The furnace is charged 
with alternate layers of fuel and ore (or rather ore and linx, see be- 
low), and the whole kindled from below. The metallic oxide, 
partly by the direct action of the carbon with wliicli it is in contact, 
but piincipaily by that of the carbonic oxide produced in tlie lower 
strata from the oxygen of the blast and tlie hot carbon there, is re- 
duced to the metallic state ; the metal fuses and runs down, with 
the slag, to the bottom of the furnace, whence botli are withdrawn 
by the periodic opening of plug-holes provided for the purpose. 

Sulphides. — Iron, copper, lead, zinc, mercury, silver, and anti- 
mony very frequently present themselves in this state of combin- 
ation, as components of a very numerous family of ores whicli may 
be divided into two sections : (1) siieli as substantially^ consist of 
simple sulphides, as iron pyrites (FeSo), galena (PbS), zinc blende 
(ZnS), cinnabar (HgS) ; and (2) complex sulphides, , such as tlie 
various kinds of sulphureous copper ores (all substantially com- 
pounds or mixtures of sulphides of copper and iron) ; bournonite, 
a complex sulphide of lead, antimony, and copper ; rothgiltigerz, 
sulphide of silver, antimony, and arsenic ; falilerz, sulphides of 
arsenic and antimony, combined with sulphides of copper, silver, 
iron, zinc, mercury, silver ; and mixtures of these and other sul- 
phides with one another. 

In the treatment of a sulphureous ore, the first step as a rule is 
to subject it to oxidation by roasting it in a reverberatory or other 
furnace, which, in the first instance, leads to the burning away of at 
least part of the arsenic and part of the sulplmr. The cfiect on the 
several individual metallic sulphides (supposing only one of these 
to be present) is as follows : — 

1. Those of silver (Ag^S) and mercury (HgS) yield sulphurous 
acid gas and metal ; in the case of silver, sulphate ivS formed as an 
intermediate product, at low temperatures. Metallic mercury, in 
the circumstances, goes off as a vapour, which is collected and con- 
densed ; silver remains as a regains, but ^mre sulphide of silver is 
hardly ever worked. 

2. Sulphides of iron and zinc yield the oxides FegO^ and ZnO as 
final products, some basic sulphate being formed at the earlier stages, 
more especially in the case of zinc. The oxides can be reduced by 
carbon. 

3. The sulphides of lead and copper yield, the former a mixture , 
of oxide and normal sulphate, the latter one of oxide and basic 
sul])]i;xte. Sulphate of lead is stable at a red heat ; sulphate of 
copper breaks up into oxide, sulphurous acid, and oxygen. In 
practice, neither oxidation process is ever pushed to the *end ; it is 
stopped as soon as xhe mixture of roasting-product and unchanged 
sulphide contains oxygen and sulphur in the ratio of Og : S, The 
access of air is then stopped and the whole heated to a higher 
temperature, when the potential SOg actually goes off as sulphurous- 
acid gas and the whole of the metal is eliminated as such. This 
method is largely utilized in the smelting of lead (from galena) and 
of copper from copper pyrites. In the latter case, however, the 

^ Examples are given hi Gold and Copper. See also SmvsR. I 


sulphide^ CugS has hrst; to be piodiis'.efn’roja ihcstjc, which is thuie 
; .substantially hh follows. The is roastr l viih .silica until a 
cortahi proportion of tlie sulphur i‘> liunr.Hl :!%v..y ,<s sSO.,, whih- a 
corresponding proportion of o.xygtm ha- guue t** Vin* iiietsl purl of 
the ore. Xow it .so iuip])ciis that ouj?p» r ha.i a targn no;* ailinity lor 
.suiplmr tlmn iron ims ; hciicc any l<};ally produtani nxideof f*ojsp<;r, 
ys long ns .suthrknt sulphide of iion iiur. is ssn-t* {,» hr re»H»nveri'’d 
into sulphide, and the. dijal rcMut is that, uhiie a iarL^t' quuniiry of 
oxidized iron passes iitto the' slag, ail the coppejunid p.jrt. of the iron 
. separate one as a inixeu, rcgulus of C'u^S and hV.S (f" n.'at’b. Thin 
; regulus, by being fused up npeatcdly \uth oxinhed eopjt-r ores or 
; rich copper slugs (virtual iy with (hiuaud Hiiica), graduudy yield.' 

• up the whole of its iron, so tluit nlliniutely a regnlus of pjire Mile.ui- 
: piiide of copper, fu^.S (-Mine tiaU ''"l, is obluined, whhii i, wurkeu 
; Up for metal as above expliuutrd. 

4. Sulphide of aiitimuny, when rnaeiefl in air, is cnnveittjd into 
a kind of alloy of sulpiudu mid oxide; the same holds for ii-oii, 

I only its oxysuipliide is (juite readily converted into the pure 
( oxide Fc.j0.j by fuitbcr roasting. Oxytulpldde. of antimony, by 
■ suitable processes, can be reduced to metal, but tiiosc processes arc 
j rarely used, because the saiiie eiiii is far more i-asily obtaimal bv 
; precipitation,’' Ac,, witlnirdwing the suipliur by fusion with 
j metallic iron, forming metallic antimony and sulphide of iron. 

! Both products fuse, but readily part, because fused antimony is 
j far heavier than fustul sulphide of iron is. A prec-isely siniiiar 
i method is used occasionally for the reduction of lend from galena. 

I Sulphide of lead when fused togetiier vvitli metallic iron in tho 
I pro].ortion of 2Fe ; iPbS yields a ivguUis (--liTp and a “mat” 

I .FcyS, which, however, on cooling, dvxtomposts inin FeS ])arts of 
j ordinary sulphide and Fe parts uf iiiiely divided iron. M'liat we 
I have just been explaining are only two .special case.s of a more 
i general inetalhirgie proposition. According to Fourm-t, any one of 
I the metals copper, iron, tin, zinc, lead, silver, aiitiniony, arst-nic, 

I in general, is capable of desulphurizing or precipitating (at least 
j partially) any of the others that follows it in tlie series just given, 

I and it does so the more readily anc completely the greater the 
number of intervening terms. Hence, supposing a complete mix- 
ture of these metals to be melted down under circumstances admit- 
ting of only a partial sulplm ration of the whole, the copper has the 
best chance of passing into the “ mat,” while the arsenic is the 
first to be eliminated as such, or, in rlie pre.«once of oxidants, as 
.oxide. 

Arsenides. — AA.lthough arsenides are amongst the commonest 
impurities of ores generally, ores consisting essentially of arsenides 
are comparatively rare. The most important of them are certain 
double arsenides of cobalt and nickel, which in practice, however, 
are always contaminated W'ith the arsenides or other compounds of 
foreign metals, such us iron, manganese, &c. The general mode of 
working these ores is as follows. The ore is first roa.sted by itself, 
when a part of the arsenic goes off as such and as oxide (both 
volatile), while a complex of lower arsenides remains. This residue 
is now subjected to careful oxidizing fusion in the jiresence of glass 
or some other fusible .solvent for metallic bases. The effect is that 
the several metaks are oxidized away and jiass into the slag (as 
silicates) in the following order, — first the manganese, secondly the 
iron, thirdly the cobalt, lastly (and very slowly) tlie nickel ; and 
at any stage the as yet unoxidized residue of arsenide assumes tho 
form of a fused regains, which sinks down through the slag as a 
“ speis.” (This term, as will readily be understood, has the snme 
meaning in reference to arsenidesas “mat” has inregard to sulphides. ) 
By stopping the ])rocess at the right moment, we can produce a 
speis which contains only cobalt and nickel, and if at this stage 
also the fiux is renew'ed we can further produce a speis wiiich con- 
tains only nickel and a slag which substantially is one of cobalt 
The composition of the speises generally varies from 
to AsMcg, where “ Ale ” means one atomic weight of metal in toto, 
so that in general lMe==a.Fe + 2 ^Co-fsNi, where £e-}- 2 / + s=l. The 
siliceous cobalt is utilized as a blue pigment called “sinalte”; tho 
nickel-speis is worked up for metal, preferably by w’ct processes. 

Minor Reagents. — Besides the oxidizing and reducing agents natu- 
rally present in the fre, and the “ fluxes” added for the production 
of slags, there are various minor reagents,- of which the more im- 
portant may be noticed here. One — namely, metallic iron as a- 
desulphurizer— has already been referred to. 

Oxide of lead, PbO (litharge), is largely used as an oxidizing agent. 
At a red heat, when it melts, it readily attacks all metals, except 
silver and gold, the general result btdng the formation of a mixed 
oxide and of a mixed regulus, a distribution, in other words, of 
both the lead and the metal acted on between slag and regulus. 
More important and more largely utilized is its action on metallic 
sulphides, which, in general, results . in the formation of three 
things besides sulphurous acid gas, viz., a mixed oxide slag includ- 
ing the excess of litharge, a regulus of lead (which may include 
bismuth and other more readily re<lucible metals), anri, if the 
litharge is not sufficient for a complete oxidation, a “mat” 
comprising the more readily sulphurizable metals. Oxide of lead, 
being a most powerful solvent for metallic oxides generally, is also • 
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largely used for the separation of silver or gold from base metallic 
oxides. 

Metallic lead is to metals generally what oxide of lead is to 
metallic oxides. It accordingly is available as a solvent for so to 
say iicldiig up small particles of metal diiluscd throughout a mass 
of slag or other dross, au<l uniting them into one regiilus. This 
naturally leads us to consider the process of “ eupellation,’' which 
discounts the solvent powers of both metallic lead and its oxide. 
'This process serves for the extraction of gold and silver from their 
alloys with base metals such as copper, antimony, 4sc. The first 
step is to fuse up the alloy with a certain proportion of lead, wdiich 
is determined by the weight of base metal to he eliminated, and 
is always sufficient to produce a lead-alloy of low fusing x)oirit. This 


FeO itself to mehil, and FeO more readily to metal than nianganoiis 
oxide is. Oxide of calcium (lime) is not reducible at all The 
order of basicity in the oxides (theirreadiuess to go into the slag) is 
precisely the reverse. 

hlost slags being, as wc have st-en, complex silicates, it is a most 
important luobleni of scientiiic metallurgy to determine the relations 
in tliis class of bodies between chemical composition on the one 
hand and fusibility and solvent power for certain oxides (CaO, FeO, 
SiO, &c.) on the other. Now the composition of a silicate can be 
stated in an iniinite number of ways ; but there must be one mode 
of formulation which reduces the law to its simplest^ terms. The 
mode adapted by metallurgists is something like the following. If 
we start with the quantity of muriatic acid or the quantity 



alloy is heated on a shallow dish-shaped bed of bone earth to red- j H2SO4 of sulphuric acid, it is clefu* that to convert either into a 
ness, and at this temperature subjected to the action of air. The ! normal salt we require such a quantity of base as will convert the 
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basG metals (co])per, Szc.) are oxidized away, the lirst portions as an 
infusible scum containing little oxide of lead, the latter in the form 
of a solution in molten litharge. Lead is, in general, less oxidix- 
able than the other base metals; hence the kvSt instalment of liquid 
litharge which runs off is pure, and the ultimately remaining regu- 
lus consists of silver and gold only. These latter may be separated 
by nitric acid or boiling oil of vitriol, wdiich converts the silver into 
soluble salts and leaves the gold. 

Oxide of iron, and also binoxzde of manganese, are used for the 
decarbiiration of pig-iron. The oxygen of the reagent burns the 
carbon of the pig into carbonic acid, while the metal of the 
reagent becomes iron and FeO or MnO respectively, the oxides 
uniting with the silica added as such, or formed by the oxidation 
of the silicon of the pig, into a fusible slag. 

Iron pyrites, FeSa, is employed for the preliminary concentration 
of traces of gold diffused throughout slags or base ores. The reagent, 
through the action of the heat, gives up one-half of its sulphur, 
which reduces part of the metallic oxides present The gold and 
silver unite with what is left of protosulphide of iron (FeS) into a 
mat, which is then worked up for the noble metals. 

Practically speaking, all ores are contaminated With 
more or less of gangiie, which in general consists of infusible 
matter, and consequently, if left unheeded in the reduction of 
the metallic part of the ore, would retain more or less of the metal 
disseminated through it, or at best foul the furnace- To avoid this, 
the ore as it goes into the furnace is mixed with “fluxes” so 
selected as to convert the gangue into a fusible “slag,” which 
readily runs down through the fuel with the regulus and separates 
from the latter. The quality and pro])ortion of flux should, if pos- 
sible, be so chosen that the formation of the slag sets in only after 
the metal has been reduced and molten ; or else part of the basic 
oxide of the metal to be extracted may he dissolved by the slag and 
its reduction thus be prevented or retarded. Slags are nQ.t,,a^,pne 
might bo inclined to think, a necessary evil; if an ore were'free 


Hg of the acid completely into water; but the quantity of base that 
does so is that containing one atomic weight of oxygen. Hence it 
is reasonable to define the quantities K^O of potash,^ Ha^O of soda,^ 
CaO of lime, MgO of magnesia, FeO of ferrous oxide, 4AhO;.(“=alO) 
of alumina, gFe203( =fe6j of ferric oxide, as representing each “ one 
equivalent ” of base also in reference to silica, although silica has a 
characteristically indefinite basicity. Most slap are alloys or com- 
pounds of silicates of AI0O3 or FegOg, and of silicates of protoxides 
(CaO, &c.), hence their general composition is 

•?i(RO -i-ajSiO.,) + 7n[(tc or al)0 4- icSiOg] . 

This introduction will enahle the reader to understand tlte 
following mode of classifying and naming composition in silicates. 

{ Xume. i i^orniula. i Oxygen Ratio. I 1 


Xume. 

l^orniula. 

I. Singulo-silicate.s 

IL Bi-silicate-s.. 

III. Tri-sil icates 

ISiOa-KlMO 


garigue we should add gangue and flux from without to produce a slag, ’1"*^jQJcate at 2150". 


The names are the metallurgic ones ; scientific chemists designate 
Class I. as orthosilicates, Class 1 1, as metasilicates, Class III. as sesqui- 
silicates. In the formulse M stands for Kg, Ca, Fe, &c., or for al= 
fAl, fe=|Fe, &c.; or, shortly, MO for one equivalent of base as 
above defined. It should be possible to represent each quality of a 

silicate asafimction of £», and of the nature of the individual bases 

m 

that make up the KO and (fe or al) O respectively. Our actual 
knowledge falls far short of this possibility. The problem, in fact, 
IS a very tough one, the more so as it is complicated by the existence 
of aluininates, compounds such as ALOg.SCaO, in which the alumina 
plays the part of acid, and the occasional- existence of compounds 
of fluorides and silicates in certain slags. The following notes on 
the fusibility of sim jjle silicates are taken from Plattner’s researches. 
^ Of the linm silicates, the tri-silicate melts at 2100" C., the hi- 
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because one of its functions is to form a layer on the regulus which 
protects it against the further action of the blast or furnace gases. 
IGuxes may be arranged under the three heads of (1) fluor-spar 
(which is sici generis), (2j basic fluxes, and (3) acid fluxe.s. 

Fluor-spar owes its name to the facility with which it fuses up at 
a red heat with silica, sulphates of lime and barium, and a few 
other infusible substances into homogeneous masses. It .shows 
little tendency to dissolve basic oxides, such as lime, &c. One part 
of fluor-spar liquefies about half a part of silica, four parts of sulphate 
•of lime, and one and a half parts of sulphate of baryta. Upon these 
facts its wide application in metallurgy is founded. 

Carbonate of soda (or potash) may be said to be the most power- 
ful of basic fluxes. It dissolves silica and all silicates into rusible 
glpses. On the other hand, borax may be taken as a type for the 
acid fluxes. At a red heat, when it forms a viscid fluid, it readily 
dissolves up all basic oxides into fusible complex borates. Now 
the gangue of an ore in general consists either of some basic 
material such as carbonate of lime (or magnesia), ferric oxide, 
alumina, &c., or of silica (quartz) or some more or less acid .silicate, 
or else of a mixture of the two classes of bodies. So any kind of 
gangue might he liquefied by means' of borax or by means of alkaline 
carbonate ; but neither of the two i.s used otherwise than for assay- 
ing; what the practical metal-smelter does is to add to a basic 
gangue the proportion of silica, and to an acid ore the proportion of 
lime, or, indirectly, of ferrous or perhaps manganous oxide, which it 
may need for the formation of a slag of the proper qualities. The 
slag must possess the proper de^ee of saturation. In other words, 
taking SiO^ + wMeO (where MeO means an equivalent of base) as a 
formula for the potential slag, n must have the proper value. If ft 
is too small, z\e., if the slag is too acid, it may dissolve up part of 
the metal to be brought out as a silicate ; if is too great, i.e., the 
slag too basic, it may refuse to dissolve, for instance, the ferrous oxide 
which is meant to go into it, and this oxide will then be reduced, 
and its metal (iron in our example) contaminate the regulus. In 
reference to the problem under -discussion, it is worth noting that 
, oxides of lead and copper are more readily reduced to metals than 
of iron Fe^Og is to FeO, the latter more readily tp FoO than 



; ^ Magnesia silicates are most refractory. The bi-silicate and tri- 
I silicate melt in the oxyhydrogen flanie at 2260". 

I Of manganous silicates, the easily fusible bi-silicate is yellovr or 
; red ; the tri-silicate is more refractory. 

Of cuprous (CugO) silicates, the bi-silicate is violet, and melts 
pretty easily; the singulo-silieate is red, dense, and rather refractory. 

Cupric silicates, as slags, hardly exist, — the CuO being always 
reduced to at least CugO. 

Lead silicates all melt readily into yellowish transparent glasses. 
But they have no standing as slags. 

As regards the ferrous silicates, the singulo-silieate (orthosilicate ) 
fuses at 1790° (this is about the composition of iron-puddling slag) ; 
the bi-silicate is less readily fusible. 

Ferric silicates (unmixed) do not exist as slags, — the FegOg being 
reduced in the fire to IFeO, although FegOg occasionally replaces 
part of the AlgOg in complex silicates. 

Alumina silicates are all infusible in even the hottest furnace 
fires. They begin to soften in the oxyhydrogen flame at about 
2400". But certain aluminates, for instance the salt 3 CaO.lAlgOg 
according to Sefstrom, melt at furnace beats. 

The fusing points of mixtures of two simple silicates cannot be 
calculated from those of the components. In many cases it is lower 
than either of the latter two. Thus for instance most magnesia- 
lime silicates fuse, — tlirf bi-silicate combination (Mg, Ca)OSi02most 
i readily. 

Alumina silicates become fusible by addition of a sufficient pro 
portion of silicate of lime at. about 1918°. The singulo-silieate and 
bi-silicate combinations melt into grey glasses. Magnesia acts like 
lime, and so, in a more limited sense, do ferrous and manganou.s’ 
oxides ; but their double compounds with AljfOg and silica are more 
viscid when fused. 

Plattner’s work is a bold attempt to deal synthetically with the 
problem here presented, but it does not go the length of even an 
approximate solution. No one seems to have done much to con- 
tinue it; hence in the meantime the metallurgist has, for his 

1 Few slags contain 




gukkD('’ey to rely OD the very nnnicrous njmlyses whii'li kive Wu 
ijiade ot* nlngs a<'tu.tl]y iJi’odueed {hy the rnlo of thiimb) iu .successful 
metallurgical ojaTatiouH. For soiac. of such slag^s also Pkttner has 
determined the fu.sing points. He foiirid for H) Freiberg lead slag, 
9E0, 3 h 10, SSiOg ; oxygen -ratio, : 4 ; melting-point at 1317'" (h ; 
(2) Freiberg crude 15EO, 3aIO, 1 SSiO.j ; oxygen-ratio, 1^:1; 

melting-point at 1331" C. ; (3) Freiberg black -cop^per slag, 24FeO, 
Al^Os, 158102; oxygen-ratio, 9:10; melting-point at ISSS*" C. ; 
(4) High-furnace slag, OCaO, 3alO, OSiOo; oxygon-ratio, 1:1; 
melting-poiiit at 1431'" OJ 

MetuUurgk Jssa.>jinrj.—llo assay an ore originally meant to 
execute a set of tentative experiments on a small scale in order to 
liml out tlie proper mode of working it practically. Hut nowadays 
the term is always u.sed in tlie sense of an analysis carried out to 
determine the money-value of an ore. For this purpose, in many 
cases it is sudicient to determine the percentages of the metals for 
winch the ore is meant to be workfjd. But'sometimes nothing 
short of a complete analysis will do. This holds more especially of 
ores of iron. As this metal is cheap, the value of an ore containing 
it depends as niuch on the nature and relative quantities of the im- 
purities as on the percentage of metal. The proved absence of sulphur 
ami phosphorus may be worth more tlian an additional 5 per cent, 
of iron, which latter again would perhaps not compensate for the 
proved presence of a largo percentage of nneombined silica. 

An assay to be of any value must start with a fair sample of the 
■object of sale. The fullilment of this condition in all cases is 
iUtficult. The general inetliod is, from say a given ship load of ore, 
to take out (say) half a ton of ore Ironi a large number of different 
places and to crush this large sample into small fragments of uniform 
size, which are well shovelled np together. From different parts of 
this ore-heap a sample of the second order — amounting to, say, 20 
lb— is then drawn, and rendered more honiogeiieons by finer powder- ; 
iiig and mixing. From this sample of the second (or perhaps from 
one of the third) order qtiantities of 1 or 2 !b are bottled up for 
assaying. At the same time the moisture of the ore is determined, 
on a large scale, by some conventional method, such as the dry ing of 
1 or 2 tb in an open basin at 100"* C., and weighing of the residue as 
-dryfore. This is done at the sampling place by the firms concerned. 
The assayer further pounds up and mix(?s his sample, and then |)ro- 
■ceeds to determine the percentages of moisture ancl metal in his own 
way. He has always the choice between two methods, the dry and 
the %vet. For the majority of gold or silver ores, and for cobalt and 
nickel ores almost as a rule, certain dry-process tests are prefexded 
as the most exact analytically. In almost all other cases it may be 
said that the wet inetliod is susceptible of the higher degree of pre- 
cision, yet even in some of these cases the old dry- process tests are 
preferred to the present day. For instance, all copper ores in the 
British Isle.s are sold by the result of the Swansea assay, a kind 
of imitation of the process of sulphureous copper-ore smelting; and 
this, singularly, is adhered to even in the . case of such cupriferous 
materials as are worked by the wet way, although the Swansea 
assay is well known to lose*^about 1 iier cent, of the copper present. 

A copper-smelter therefore had better buy 5 per cent, than 10 per 
-cent, copper-pyrites cinders, because in the first case he pays only 
for four- fifths, -while in the latter he must pay for nine-tenths of 
the copper present. To compensate for tliis anomaly, empirical 
methods have been contrived for calculating prict=!S. (W. B.) 

METALS. The earliest evidence of a knowledge and 
use of metals is found in the prehistoric implements of 
the so-calied Bronze and Iron ages. In the earliest periods 
of written history, however, -we meet with a number of 
metals in addition to these two. The Old Testament 
mentions six metals — ^gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, and 
lead. The Greeks, in addition to these and to bronze, 
came also to know mercury ; and the same set of metals, 
without additions, forms the list of the Arabian chemists 
of the 8th and of the Western chemists of the 13th cen- 
tury. During the 15th century Basilius Talentinus dis- 
covered antimony; he also spqaks of zinc and bismuth, 
but their individuality was established oidy at a later period. 
About 1730-40 the Swede Brand discovered arsenic and 
•cobalt (the former is not . reckoned a metal by modern 
chemists), while the Englishman ^ Ward recognized the 
individuality of platinum, MckeFwas discovered in 1774 
by Cronstedt, manganese in 1774 by Scheele. The 
brothers D’Elhujart, in 1783, prepared tungsten; Hjelm, 
in 1782, isolated molybdenum from molybdic oxide, where 

For furilier inforuiatiou on slags, see Bertlher, TrmU dm mcm pa/t 
la voie seche ; Winkler, JSo'fahrungssdtze iiief die MUdung der 
BcMjaekm^ Freiberg, 1827 ; Plattner, Vorlemngen aUgmHw * 
JS^Uenkunde^ i* sg.; Percy, Metallurgy, ' ■ ■ i - 


I its existence had been eonjectiiralJy asserted by Bergminm 
! in 1781. Uranium, as a new element, was discovered by 
I Klaproth in 1 780 ; but his metallic uranium,’’ after having 
I been accepted as a metal by all chemists niitil 1841, was 
I then recognized as an oxide by Peligot, who subsequently 
isolated the true inctaf. Telluritini was discovered by M iiiier 
von Eeichenbach in 1782 (again by Klaproth in 17118) ; 
titanium, by Klaproth in 1795 ; chromium, by Vanqiielin 
in 1797 ; tantalum, by Hatchett in 1801, aiid by Ekeberg 
in 1802. Palladium, rhodium, irklium, and o.smium 
(xvhich four metals always accompany platinum in its ores) 
%vere discovered, the first two by Wollaston in 1803, the 
other two by a number of eliemists ; but their pecnliarhy 
w'as established chiefly by Hmitlison Tennant. 

After Davy, in 1807 and 1808, bad recognized the 
alkalies and alkaline earths as metallic oxides, the existence 
of metals in ail basic earths became a foregone conclusion, 
wiiich was veritied sooner or later in ail cases. But the 
discovery of aluminium by Wohler in 1828, and that of 
magnesium by Bussy in 1829, claim special mention. 
Cadmium, a by no means rare heavy metal, was discovered 
only in 1818, by Stromeyer. 

Of the large number of discoveries of rare metals which 
have been made in more recent times only a few can l>e 
mentioned, as marking new departures in research or offer- 
ing other sj^ecial points of intere>st. In 1861 Bunsen and 
Kirchhof, by means of the method of spectrum analysis, 
which they had worked out shortly before, discovered two 
new alkali-metals which they called caesium and rubidium. 

' By means of the same method Crookes, in 1861, discovered 
thallium; Eeich and Eichter, in 1863, indium; and Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran, in 1875, gallium. Tlio existence of the 
last-named metal had been maintained, theoretically, by 
Mendeiejeff, as early as 1871. The existence of van^ium 
•was proved in 1830 by Sefstrom; but what he, and sub- 
sequently Berzelius, looked upon as the element was, in 
1867, proved to be really an oxide by Roscoe, who also 
succeeded in isolating the true metal. 

The development of earlier notions on the constitution 
of metals and their genetic relation to one another forms 
the most interesting chapter in the history of chemistry 
(see Alchei^iy). What modern science has to say on the 
matter is easily stated : all metals properly so called («>., 
all metals not alloys) are elementary substances; hence, 
chemically speaking, they are not “constituted ” at all, and 
no two can be related to each other genetically in any way 
whatever. Our scientific instinct shrinks from embracing 
this proposition as final ; but in the meantime it must be 
accepted as correctly formulating our ignorance on the 
subject. All metallic elements agree in this that they form 
each at least one basic oxide, or, what comes to the same 
thing, one chloride, stable in opposition to liquid water. 
This at once suggests an obvious definition of metals as a 
class of substances, but the definition would be highly 
artificial and objectionable on principle, because when we 
speak of metals we think, not of their accidental chemical 
relations, but of a certain sum of mechanical and physical 
properties which unites them all into one natural family. 
What these properties are we shall now^ endeavour to 
explain. 

Ail - metals, when exposed in an inert atmosphere to a 
sufficient temperature, assume the form of liquids, which 
all present the following characteristic properties. They , 
are (at least practically) non-transparent ; they reflect light 
in a peculiar manner, producing what is called “ metallic 
lustre.’' When kept in non-metallic vessels they take the 
shape of a convex meniscus. These liquids, when exposed 
to higher temperatures, some sooner others later, pass into 
vapoTO, What these vapours are like is not known in 
many cases, since, as a rule, they can be produced only at 
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very liigli temperatures^, precluding the use of transparent 
vessels. • Silver vapour. is blue, potassium vapour is green,- 
many others (mercury vapour, for instance) are coioitrless. 
The liquid metals, when cooled down sufficiently, some at 
lower others at higher temperatures, freeze into compact 
solids, endowed with the (relative) non-transparency and 
the lustre of their liquids. These frozen metals in general 
form compact masses consisting of aggregates of crystals 
belonging to the regular or rhombic or (more rarely) the 
quadratic system. But in many cases the crystals are so 
closely packed as to produce an apparent absence of all 
structure. Compared with non-metallic solids, they in 
general are good conductors of heat and of electricity. 
But their most characteristic, though not perhaps their 
most general, property is that they combine in themselves 
the apparently incompatible properties of elasticity and 
rigidity on the one hand and plasticity on the other. To 
this remarkable combination of properties more than to 
anything else the ordinary metals owe their wide applica- 
tion in the mechanical arts. In former times a high 
specific gravity used to be quoted as one of the characters 
of the genus ; but this no longer holds, since we have come 
to know of a whole series of metals which float on water. 
Let us now proceed to see to what degree the mechanical 
and physical properties of the genus are developed in the 
several individual metals. 

Won-Tramparmcy, — This, in the case of even the solid 
metals, is perhaps only a very low degree of transparency. 
In regard to gold this has been proved to be so; gold leaf, 
or thin fllnis of gold produced chemically on glass plates, 
transmit light with a green colour. On the other hand, 
those -infinitely thin Aims of silver which can be produced 
chemically on glass surfaces are absolutely opaque. Very 
thin films of liquid mercury, according to Melsens, transmit 
light with a violet-blue colour ; also thin films of copper 
are said to be translucent. Other metals, so far as we 
have not been more exactly investigated in this 
’infection. " 

Colour . — Gold is yello-w ; copper is red ; silver, tin^ and 
some others are pure white ; the majority exhibit so'fti®,. 
modification or other of grey. 

Reflexion of Light . — Polished metallic surfaces, like 
those of other solids, divide any incident ray into two 
parts, of which one is refracted while the other is reflected, — 
with this difference, hoW'ever, that the former is completely 
absorbed, and that the latter, in regard to polarization, is 
quite differently affected.^ The degree of absorption is 
different for different metals. According to Jamin, the 
remaining intensity, after one and ten successive perpen- 
dicular reflexions respectively from the metal-mirrors 
named, is as follows (original intensity ~ 1) : — 



Silver. 

Speculum Metal. 

steel. 


1 R. 

10 R. 

1 R. 

10 R. 

1 R. 

10 E. 

Red i 

•929 

■478 

•692 

•035 

•609 

■007 

Yellow 1 

•905 

•339 

•632 

•010 

•599 

•006 

Violet 1 

•867 

,'•242 

/•599 

1 

•006 

•599 

*006 


This shows the great superiority of silver as a reflecting 
medium, especially in the case of repeated reflexion. 

Crystalline Form . — Most (perhaps all) metals are capable 
of crystallization, and in most cases isolated crystals can be 
produced by judiciously managed partial freezing. The 
crystals belong to the following systems : — regular system 
— silver, gold, palladium, mercury, copper, iron, lead ; 
quadratic system — tin, potassium ; rhombic system — ^anti- 
mony, bismuth, tellurium, zinc, magnesium. 

Structure . — Perhaps all metals, in the shape which they 
assume in freezing, are crystalline, only the degree of 

^ This may be the cause of the peculiarity of tuetallip' lustre. 
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visibility of the crystalline arrangement is very different 
in different metals, and even in the same metal varies 
according to the slowness of solidification and other 
circumstances. 

Of the ordinary metals, antimony, bismuth, and zinc 
may be mentioned as exhibiting a very distinct crystalline 
structure : a bar-shaped ingot readily breaks, and the 
crystal faces are distinctly visible on the fracture/ ^ 
also is crystalline: a thin bar, wffien bent, ‘‘creaks” 
audibly from the sliding of the crystal faces over one 
another; but the bar is not easily broken, and exhibits an 
apparently non-crystalline fracture.-— Class I. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, aluminium, cadmium, iron 
(pure), nickel, and cobalt are practically amorphous, the 
crystals (where they exist) being so closely packed as to 
produce a virtually homogeneous mass.-— Class II. 

The great contrast in apparent structure between cooled 
ingots of Class I. and of Class II. appears, however, to be 
owing chiefly to the fact that, while the latter crystallize in the 
regular system, metals of Class I. form rhombic or quadratic 
crystals. Regular crystals expand equally in all directions; 
rhombic and quadratic ores expand differently in different 
directions. Hence, supposing the crystals immediately 
after their formation to be in absolute contact with one 
another all round, then, in the case of Class II., such con- 
tact will be maintained on cooling, while in the case of 
Class I. the contraction along a given straight line will in 
general have different values in any two neighbouring 
crystals, and the crystals consequently become, however 
slightly, detached from one another. The crystalHne 
structure which exists- on both sides becomes visible only 
in the metals of the first class, and only there manifests 
itself as brittleness. 

Closely related to the structure of metals is their degree 
of “plasticity” (susceptibility of being constrained into 
new forms without breach of continuity). This term of 
course includes as special cases the qualities of “ malle- 
ability” (capability of being flattened out under the 
hammer) and “ ductility ” (capability of being drawn into 
2 :ire) ; but it -is well at once to point out that these two 
^'sp^a^'qtialities do not always go parallel to each other, 
for this reason amongst others that ductility in a higher 
degree than malleability is determined by the tenacity of 
a metal. Hence tin and lead, though very malleable, are 
little ductile. The quality of plasticity is developed to 
very different degrees in different metals, and even in the 
same species it depends on temperature, and may be 
modified by mechanical or physical operations. A bar of 
zinc, for instance, as obtained by casting, is very brittle ; 
but when heated to lOO^’or 150” C. it becomes sufficiently 
plastic to be rolled into the thinnest sheet or to be drawn 
into wire. Such sheet or wire then remains flexible after 
cooling, the originally only loosely cohering crystals having 
got intertwisted and forced into absolute contact with one 
another, — ^an explanation supported by the fact that rolled 
zinc has a somewhat higher specific gravity (7*2) than the 
' original ingot (6*0). The same metal, when heated tO' 
205” C,, becomes so brittle that it can be powdered in a 
mortar. Pure iron, copper, silver, and other metals are 
easily drawn into wire, or roiled into sheet, or flattened 
under the hammer. But all these operations render the 
metals harder, and detract from their plasticity. Their 
original softness can be restored to them^by “annealing,” 
i.e., by heating them to redness and then quenching them 
in cold water. • In the case of iron, however, this applies 
only if the metal is perfectly pure. If it contains a few 
parts of carbon per thousand, the annealing process, instead 
of softening the metal, gives it a “temper,” meaning a 
higher degree of hardness and elasticity (see below). 

What we have called plasticity must not be mixed up 
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motion of softnesiij w)iich moaiis the degree of 
p Wi plasticity of a metal can be diis* 
'i»“far softer than silver, and yet the 
of the two. The now 
of Tresca {Comptm Mmdm^ lix. 754) 

- ipiMticity of certain metals at least "'goes 
feWhtr than had before beeii supposed. He 
with lead, copper, silver, iron, and some other 
.Bound disks made of these substances were 
pkead in a closely fitting cylindrical cavity drilled in 
a block of steel, the cavity having a circular aj[>erture 
of two or four centimetres below. By means of an 
hydraulic press, applied to a superlinfjosed piston, a 
pressure of 100,000 kilos was made to act upon the disks^ 
when the metal was seen to flow ” out of the hole like a 
viscid liquid. In spite of the immense rearrangement of 

E rts there was no breach of continuity. What came out 
low was a compact cylinder with a rqiftrided bottom, 
consisting of so many layers superimposed upon one 
'another. Parallel experiments with layers of dough or 
sand plus some connecting material proved that the 
particles in all cases mo%^ed along the same tracks as 
would be followed by a flowing cylinder of liquid. Of the 
better known metals potassium and sodium are the softest; 
they can be kneaded between the fingers like wax. After 
these follow first thallium and then lead, the latter being 
the softest of the metals used in the arts. Among these 
the softness decreases in about the following order : — lead, 
pure silver, pure gold, tin, copper, aluminium, platinum, 
pure iron, ■ As liquidity might be looked upon as the ne 
plm ultra of softness, this is the right place for stating 
that, while most metals, when heated up to their melting 
points, pass pretty abruptly from the solid to the liquid 
state, platinum and iron first assume, and throughout a 
hng range of temperatures retain, a condition of viscous 
fiieiblrsalidity which enables two pieces of them to be 
welded together by pressure into one cortinuous mass. 
Potassium and sodium might probably be "velded if their 
surfaces could be kept clear of oxide. 

* According to Prechtl, the ordinary metals, in regard to 
the degree of facility or perfection with which they can be 
hammered fiat on the anvil, rolled out into sheet, or 
drawn into wire, form the following descending series: — 
Hamimring. Rolling into Sheet Drawing into Wire» 
Lead. Gold. Platinum. 

Tin. Silver. Silver. , 

Gold. Copper. Iron. 

-Zinc. Tin. Copper. 

Silver. Lead Gold. 

Zinc. Zinc. 

Platinum. Tin. 

" Iron, Lead, 

to give an' Idea of what can be done in this way, it may 
that gold can be beaten out to leaf of the thick- 
ness: mm.; and th«t^iatinum, by judicious work, 

into wire mm. thick. 

of a metal we mean the resistance 
w h Tch 'Tt .t# ■ the fijfi or to the engraver^s tool.. Taking 
it in ‘lh|^j!^^&,P'jddes,not necessarily measure, the 
resistance of> a to abrasion by friction. Thus, for 

instance, 10 p^;C^k j^umimum bronze is scratched by an 
edge-tool made df ciffinary steel as used for knife-blades. 
And yet it has bean^found^ that the sets of needles, used 
for perforating postage sMmps last longer if made of 
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The expansion by heat varies greatly. The following table gives 
the linear expaiisioiis from 0® to 100^ 0. according to Fizeau {Compies 
li&ndm, ixviii, 112b), the length at O'" being taken as unity. 
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relations between E and tera|?eraturo, we quote tim results of 
Kohlrauvsch and Loomis, who found the following relations between 
the modulus for O'* 0, and the value E* for C. : — 

Iron : Bt ^EaCl - * 00048S ^ 'OOOOOOl^ifa). 

, E« « e;< 1- ’ 000485 i--*00000136j!^). 

Thu8, for these three metals at least, the value of E diminishes, 


Copper: E#»5E®ci 
Brass" 


Platinum, cast '000 907 

•Gold, fast,, '001 451 

Silver, cast ' *001936 

Copper, native, from Lalce Superior.. '001 708 

Copoer, artificial '001 869 

Iron, soft, as U'-ed for electromagnets *001 228 

„ reduced by hydrogen and compressed *001 208 

CiSt steel, English annealed *001 110 

Bismuth, in the direction of tlie axis *001 642 

„ at right angles to axis '001 j 239 

„ mean exponshm, calcuiatc'd *001 374 

Tin, of Malacca, compressed powder *002 269 , 

Lead, ca't., *^02 948 

Zinc, distilled, compressed ptowder *002 905 

Cadmium, distilled, compressed powder '003 102 

Aluminium, cast *002 336 

Brass (71*5 per cent, copper, 28-5 per cent, zinc) *001 879 

Bronze (86*3 per cent, copper, 9*7 per cent, tin, 4*0 per cent. zinc). *001 802 

The eoefficicnkof expansion is constant for such metals only as 
ciystallize in the regular system ; the others expand differently 
in the directions of the different axes. To eliminate thi#'^ sonioe 
of uncertainty these metals were employed as compressed powders. 
The cubical expansion of mercury from 0" to 100'' C. is -018153 
■™"ST’V'ST (liegnault). 

Fusibility and VokitiUty.'-~ThQ fusibility in different metals 
is very different, as shown by the following table, which, 
besides including all the fusing points {in degrees C. ) of metals 
which have been determined numerically, indicates those of a 
selection of other metals by the positions assigned to them in the 
table. Of the temperatures given, those above (say) 500° 0. must 
be looked upon as rough approximations. 

I Name of Metal. | Fusing Point. Authority. 

—38*8 B. Stewart. 

-j-26 to 27 Setterherg. 

30*1 L. de Boisbaudran. 

38*5 Bunsen. 

62*5 


when temperature increases, at much the same rate per 

■degree of temperature. 

Bpecifie Gravity. — T .. ... . ... 

22*48 (osmiuni), and in one 


•This varies in metals from *594 (lithium) to 

^ _ e and the same species is a function 

of temperature' and of previous physical and mechanical treat- 
ffitnt. ’ * ’ “ '"'1 


It has in general one value for the powdery metal^ a 

obtained by reduction of the oxide in hydrogen below the meitinj 


point of the metal, another for tlie metal^ in tlie state which 
it assumes sporitaneou.sly on f * 
in general, is modified by hammering, rolling 
These mechanical operations do not ner 
stamping, it is true, 
occasionally causes 


freezing, and this latter value again, 
ig, or wire-drawing, &c. 

; necessarily add to the density ; 

cloes so necessarily, but rolling or drawing 

, a diminution of the density. Thus, for 

instance, chemically pure iron in the ingot has the specilic gravity 
7*844 ; when it is roiled out into thin shoot, the value falls to 
7*6 ; when drawn into thin wire, to 7*75 (Berzelius). The follow- 
ing table gives the, specific gravities of all metals (except a few 
very rare ones) according to the most ti*U3tworthy modern de- 
termi cations. Where special statements are not made, the numbers 

. , . . ' n ft . Tf 1 . .. 1 ^ ^ / T t O J. . n 


Name of Metal 


• Lithium...... 'S94 

s ‘ PWtWnm *875 

Sodium ‘9735 

'' 1'52 

'y 'tJalelmn 1*578 

'' ,Magucsiam... 1*743 

• Cfeaium...,..'.* 1*88 

Beryllium 2*1 

Staroutium 2*5 

'• Alurniniuru, pure, ingot 2*383 at 4” 

Aiaminium, ordinary, hammered 2*07 
' • 'Badutn,,........,,..,... ............ ....... over 4“ 

Zirconium 4*15 

Vanadium, powder 5*5 

I Galllutiri.,... 5*9 

X/antlianum....... 6*163 

Didyauum 6*544 

iOerium.. 6*728 

• I 6'TlSatl6 

Chrondum.... 6*81 

' fejajoti'., 6*915 

rolW 'out........ 7*2 

' 'Maaiganese;, 7*14 to 7*2 

....'.V 7*29to7*2£ 

„ ' erystallized by galvanic cur- > -.,-n 

rent from solutions > 

Indium 7*42 

Iron, chemically pure, ingot 7*844 

„ tldn sheet 7*6 

wrought, high quality 7*8 to 7*9 

Kickei, ingilt 8*279 

„ fiii-g'd 8*666 

Cadmium, mgi»t 8*546 

„ Uamuiured 8*667 

Cobalt 8*5 to 8*7 

Molybdenum, containing 4 to 5 ^ g.g 

per cent, of carbon j ^ 

' : Copper, native 8*94 

„ cast 8*92 

?r : ' „ „ ^ wire or thin sheet 8*94 to 8*91 

V; ; „ electrotype, pure 8*945 

Bismuth 9'S23!itl2 

: ' Silver, ca4 1 0*4 to 10*5 

1 ,, .stamped 10*57 

Lead, very slowly frozen 11 *254 

yy quickly frozen in cold water 11*363 

^ il*4 at 22“'5 

ir ' U'86 

, 12*1 

(1 Euthenlum..... 12*26 at 0® 

' Mercury, liquid.........;,...... 13*595 at 0® 

• ^ ? ’i;''!! ‘ Ww,; .^^4^*.,. 14*39 below- 

. ^ Tuhgsten,!C 0 mpftcty by £1^ from ) 

' I • f 

: „ • asr^ucedby hydro- ) 

■ 18*33 

Gold, ingot 19*265 at 13® 

„ 'stamped 19*31 to 19*3 

platinum, pdre.. 21*46 

Irididm 22*40 

Osmium *,.,.........,...1. 22*4T7 


' ■■■ Mercury.. .■ . iv, .. ................ 

CiBsmin 

Gallium 

Rubidium 

Fntasshim 

Sodium 

Lithium. 

Inamm 

Tin 

Bismuth.... 

Thallium 

Cadmium 

Lead .. 

Antimony ..I 

Zinc ' 

” Incipient kbd Heat. 

Magnesium 

Aluminium 

Cltefri/ Red Heat .... 

Silver 

Gold 

Yellow Heat 

Copper 

Iron, wronght 

„ chemically pure........;, 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Uranium...... 

Dazzling White Heat 1 1,500 to 1,600 | Pouiliet, 

Palladium is barely fusible at the highest wind-furnace heat. The following 
melt only in the oxyhydrogen flame:— 

Platinum 2,000 

Iridium 

Rhodi tin 

Ruthenium....;..,.,......, 

Max. Temp, of Owyhydrogen Flame..,, 2,870 Bunsen,^ 

Osmium does not melt at 2,870®, *.e., is as yet infusible. 


Richter (?) 
Rudberg. 

Lamy.' 

Rudberg. 


Person. 

Daniell. 

Pouiliet. 


700 PouUIefc. 

1,040 Becqudrel. 

1,100 

1,100 Pouiliet. 

1,200 

1,300 to 1,400 
higher 
1,400 
1,600 


Richter, 


Schroder. 


Uebray. 


Marchand and Scheerer, 


Hampe. 

Holzraaim. 


G. Rose. 
Deville. 


Deville and Pehray. 
Crookes. 

Bunsen. 

Beville and Bebray. 
H, Kopp. 


Of the volatility of metals we have little precise knowledge^ 


only the following boiling points, are known numerically : — < . , 

Boiling Point. Authority. 

357*3 Regnault. '* ‘ 

860 Deville and' Troost. ■ 

1,040 „ „ 

below 1,040 Dewar .and Dittmar. 
above 1,040 , ' ; . ' ' • ‘ ‘ 

For practical purposes the volatility of metalB maylb'e stated 
follows: — . ' 

1. Distillable below redness: mercury. 

2. Distillable at red heats : cadmium, alkali ia.ft4s, zinc, mag- 
nesium, , ' ‘ 

3. Volatilized more or less readily when heated beyond theii 

fusing points in ope% crucibles : antimony (very readily), lead; 
bismuth, tin, silver. I 

^ Bunsen, Jahresh.f. Chem., 1867, p. 41; Phil. Mag.y xxxtv. 489. 


Name of Metal. 


Wdhler, 1855. 
Roscoe. 

Pdligot, 1868. 
Matthiesen. 

G. Rose. 


Mercury... 

Cadmium., 

Zinc 

Potassium, 
Sodiuiii 


Expansion 
0“ to 100*'. 





I Oolti^ by Matthiewn’s old numbers^ mi fiiid tlioin to ,; 

[ with Wiedemann mi ftmz^B themdc continctii?itie% wliidi w|>|Kii 4« ^ 
an ol)Yjoiw and pretty generaliy received propositirm. IfnilliiV 
I sen’s new nambes's for gold and nopper, bowever, destroy the ba-r* 

I mony, 

^ MafinH'k Properto.— Iron, nickel, and ecdailt are the only 
I iiietak which are attracttal by the nmgiiefc and em become magnets 
I thepiselves. But in reganl to their power of retaining their mag** 

■ ludisnx noiic of then! coines at all up to the compound metal atecL 
I hee Magnktis'M, 

(Ihemiml Ckangi^s. 

; The clieiriica! changes wliich inctals are iiahle to may ho 
' classified according to the loss of metallicity involved iu 
I them. We will adopt this principle and begin with the 
I action of metals on metals, wliich, as experience shows, 

; always leads to the foi’ina-tlon of truly metallic compounds. 

I Atij two or more metals vdien niixed together in the 
' liquid state unite chemically, or at least inolceulariy, in this 
I sense that, although the mixture, on standing (hot), may 
separate into layers, each layer is a horaogeneotis solution or 
! ** alloy of, in general, ail the components iu one another. 

' IVith binary conibinations the following two eases may 
; prcKsent themselves : — (1) the two metals mix jiermanentiy 
1 in any proportion ; or (2) either of the two metals refuses 
to take up more than a cerfain lijnit-proportion of the 
other ; hence a random mixture of the two metals will, in 
i general, part into two layers, — One a solution of A in B, 
the other a solution of B in A. The first case 'presents 
itself very frequently; it holds, for instance, for gold and' 
silver, gold and copper, copper and silver, lead and tin, 
and any alloy of these two and bismuth. Many other 
cases might be (pioted. A good example of the second 
V is lead and zinc, either of which dissolves only a very 
small percentage of the other. In the preparation of an 
alloy we need not start with the components in the liqtxid 
state; the several metals need only be heated together in , 
the same crucible when, in general, the liquid of the more 
readily fusible part dissolves the more refractory compO' 
i nents at temperatures far below their fusing points. Molten , 
lead, for instance, as many a tyro in chemical analysis has 
come to learn to his cost, r^dily runs through a platinum 
crucible at little more than its own fusing point. 

A homogeneous liquid alloy, when solidified suddenly, 
say by pouring it drop by drop into cold water, nec^s^anly 
yields an equally homogeneous solid. But it inay not te 
so when it is allowed to freeze gradually. If, in this cte, 
we allow the process to go a certain way, and then pour off 
the still liquid portion, the frozen part .gen^raHj pre^^nts 
itself in the shape of more or less distinct cjEystils; whether 
this happens or not, the rule is that its composition differs 
from that of the mother liquor, and conaeqttently from that 
of the original aliCy. This phenom^dh of'** liquation,’' as 
it is called, is occasionaBy 'metal^^ for the 

approximate separation of metals from one another ; ^ hut in 
the manipulation of alloys made^to he used as such it may 
■prove very inconveiH.eat»_ |do0 so, for instance, ill '.y 
case of the copper^silver aliqy which our coins are made- 
.of; in a large ingot toting silver ike core 

contain as much as 0*3, per cent, of silver more than the 
outer sheU., *' ' v',, . ' 

The existence of crystallized alloys, as the phenomenon 
of liquation generally, strongly suggests 'the idea ' • 
alloys generally are mixtures, not of their elementary 
ponents, but of chemical compounds of these 'e!entol^,^Kg 
one another, associated possibly with uncOmbined' 
of these. This notion is strongly supported by thw,'|^ ' 
that the formation of many alloys involves an.\pb^^is‘'.;' 
evolution of heat and a decided modification in , 

would 'presume to be the properties of 

^ A good illustration is af ordod by the process 'of Fattinsou as used 

concentrating tlie stiver In C 


4. Bamly so j gold, (copper). 

5. Practically tion-vobxtiio : (eo]>pcr), iron, nickel, cobalt, alu- 
minium; also lithium, barium, strut! Hum, and calcium. 

In the oxjhydrogen flame silver boils, forming a bhm Vapour, 
while platiruira voktilkes slowly, and osmium, though infusibia, 
very readily. 

Lat 0 nt BfMs of the.so we know little. The fob 

lowing numbers arc <iue to Ptrson—ice, it may be stated, being $A 

1 ur * 1 I I^aO*nt 

Metal. , i 


Metal. 


2'H*i OiiTuiuni 

rjClT t, iSitrcr. 

.12*1- L Zim* 


} Mercury 

Bead 

tonnxtb....... 

Of the lainnf 
driHumiuH.!. — I 

(Joiifi mtiiiUy . 
differently devt 
ledge of tlie.se 
importance, m 
determination. 
conductivities have been defined as quantities. 

1. Imagine one side (!) of a metallic ]>late, D units 
thick, to be kej)t at the constant temperature q, the other (ll) at 
t,. After a .sumcient time eaoli point between 1 and II will be at 
ii constant intermediate temperature, and in every unit of time a 
constant quantity Q of heat will pass from any circumscribed area 
S oil I to the opposite area S on 11, according to the equation 

^ u ‘ 

l is called tlie (internal) conductivity of the metal the ].>late is 
made of. It is, strictly speaking, a function of q and q; but 
within a given small interval of tempera tur<‘.s it may be taken as a 
constant. 

2. Electric . — When a given constant battery is closed successi vedy 
by different wires of the same sort, tlien, according to experience, . 
the strength I of the current (as measured for instance by the heat- 
equivalent of the electricity flowing through the circuit in unit of 
time) is in accordance with the equation 

A/r=;l-i-W/s , 

whcr@ 7 is the length and 5 the square section of the wire, while A 
4s a jconstant which, for our purpose, need not be defined in regard 
to its physical meaning; r measures the specific resistance of the 
particular metal. Supposing a certain silver wire on the one hand 
and a certain copper wire on the other, when substituted for each 
other, to produce currents of the same strength, we iiavo 

1H) 

whence 

wliere h is ihe computed value of the ratio on the right-hand side. 
Hcncc, taking rg, the resistance of copper, as unity, we have 
i.e,, k gives us the specific resistance of silver, that of copper 
being taken =1. I u this relative manner resistances are u.su ally 
moasurefl, silver generally being taken us the standard of compari- 
son. Supposing the relative resistance of a metal to be R, the re- 
eiproc^al 1/R is called its electric coiiductivity.” For the same 
imetal R varies with the temperature, the higher temperature cor- 
responding to the higher resistance. The folidwing table gives the 
electric conductivities of a number of metals as determined by 
Matthiesen, and the relative internal thermic conductivities of 
^fnofiainally) the same metals as determined by Wiedemann and' 
Franz^ with rods about 5 mm. thick, of which one end was kept 
at ‘llK)^0.,. fthe rest of the rod in a “ vacmini (of 5 mm. tension) 
at T^.O. Mafethiesen’g results, except in the two cases noted, are 




Copper, 


I Gold, pure.................. 

„ absolutely pure.. 

• . Bras.-* 

'fin, |iure. 

Piauofoite wire 

Iron rod..., 

Steel 

' Lead, pure 

, ' FlaUnum 

0erman silver 

Bismuth 

Aluminium 

Mercuiy 

Silver, uuro 


'0777 „ 17-3 *0t9 

*103 „ 20*7 *004 

'0767 „ 18*7 '073 

*0110 „ 13*8 

I’Ooo ,, 0 I'OOa ’ . 



led to 1.860, and declared by Mattiiiesen to be mote exact than the 



wbero the expression on the right hand obviously means the con- 
joint volume Vq of the components ; but the actual volume of the 
alloy formed by their union is, in general, V==* Vo{l +e), where e 
means the expansion (or, when negative, the contraction) of unit*- 
volume of mixture. Hence the real value 

S==:So/(l + 4-) , 

whence 

«==(So-S)/S. 

Metthiesens investigation {Pogg. Annaleniox ld>Q% voL cx. p. 21) 
extends over a large number of binary alloys derived from the nietalrf 
named in the following table. He naturally began by procuring 
pure specimens of these metals and determining their specific 
gravities. Tiie results (each the mean of a number of determina- 
tions) were as follows : — 

Adopted 
Atomic 
Weigiit-. 


Specific 
Gravity S 
at f C. 


Antimony 

Tin......... 

Cadmium. 
Bismttth .. 
Silver,..,*, 
Xead....... 

Mercniy.- 

jutold.i.*.... 


- In the.se, as in ail the subsequent determinations for the alloys, 
the woigliings were reduced to the vacuum, and the values for S 
referred to water at 4*" 0. as unity. From eight metals twenty-eight 
dilferent kinds of binary alloys can be produced; of these twenty - 
eight combinations eighteen were selected; in each case the two com- 
ponents were fused togetlier in a variety of propeidy chosen, atomic 
proportions, and the specific gravities of these alloys were determined. 
The net results are summarized in the following table, which, for 
each combination A, B, in the first two columns gives the com- 
position in multiplies of the ‘‘ atomic- weights ” given in the table 
just quoted, while column 3 gives the values of e as calculated by 
the writer from Matthiesen’s numbers for and S. Hence, for 
example, in the accompanying entries the first line shows that the 
uion into an alloy of twice 118 parts 

ui tin and once 197 parts of gold in- Gold. 

volves an expansion from 1 volume into ^ ^ ’ 

1 *004 ; the second that the union of once I 

118 parts of tin with four times 197 parts 2 i -f -004 

of gold involves a contraction from i 4 -•028 

1 volume into 1 - *028. 

Antimony and Tin. | Antimony , Bismntli!\ Aniimomj, Lead, j’ 


'm, Silver. 


Tin. Cadmium. 


Tin., Bismuth. 


Cadmium, Bismuth. 


Cadmium, Lead .. ' 


Bismuth, Silver. Bismuth, Gold. 




rcifiAi:ar<^hes are given, in KuiCtTEiciTY, Toi viii. p* 51. *€>? wt 
practical electrician it ia imfwrtant to oliscrYe bow very imicb toe 
conductivity of copper is impaired by very minute admlnturea €va» 
of metals that are good comiut'tora, and by Boii*metallsc Odn- 
tamiBatioii, espeekily with oxygen (present as CugO). 

MeiaMic Hi.ihdamiu< Prmluced % ty‘ Ihmm of Mttuh ‘witM 
Emdl Pro/mriiom of Mofi'^idaUtc Piemmi^, 

HydTQijen^ as wan shown l>y CirahaiOj is capable of 
uniting with lalways very large proportions of) certain 
metals, notably witli palladiuiH, into nielablike tjmnpounda* 
But those hydrogen alloy^, being devoid of inotaliurgic 
interest, fall better under the heading Falla’DIUM. 

Mercury and copper (perhaps also other 
metals) ar (3 capable of dissolving iheir own oxides %vith 
formation of alloys, Mc-reury, by doing so, heconies viscid 
and unlit for its ordinary applications. Copper, when 
pure to start 'with, siihers considerable deterioration in 
plasticity. But the presence of moderate proportions of 
cuprous oxide has been found to <3orrcet the evil influence 
of small coutaininations by arsenic, antimony, lead, and' 
other foreign metals, IMost commercial coppers owe their 
good qualities to this compensating inlhience. 

Armiic combines readily with ail metals Into true 
arsenides, which latter, in general, are soluble in the metal 
itself. The presence in a metal of even small proportions 
of arsenide generally leads to considerable deterioration 
in mechanical qualities. 

Phoqduirim.---Ti\^ remark just made might be said to 
hold, for phos})horus were it not for the existence of what 
is called ‘'phos]>honis-bronze,” an alloy of coj)per with 
phosphorus (t>., its owm phosphide), which possesseB valu- 
able properties, xiccording to Abel, the most favourable 
effect is produced by from 1 to 1-J per cent, of phosphorus. 
Buch an alloy can be east like ordinary bronze, but excels’ 
the latter in hardness, eiasticity, touglmess, and tensile 
strength. See Pnosi*HORUS, 

Carbon , — Most metals when in a molten state axe 
capable of dissolving at least small proportions of carb^n^ 
which, in general, leads to a deterioration in metaliicitj, 
except in the case of iron, which by the addition of smdi, 
percentages of carbon gains in elasticity and tensile strength 
with little loss of plasticity (see Iron). 

Silicon, so far as we know, behaves to metals pretty 
much like carbon, but our knowledge of facts is limited. 
What is known as “ cast iron ” is essentially an alloy of 
iron proper with 2 to 6 per cent, of carbon and more or 
less of silicon (see Iron). Alloys of coi>per and silicon 
wrere prepared by Deviile in 1863. The alloy with 12 per 
cent, of silicon is white, hard, and brittle.' When diluted 
down to 4*8 per cent., it assumes the colour and fusibility 


Gold, mhuT. 




To mmibors trustworthy it would ho i. 

tonuinu thtdr ]'jrohiihl<* htoi's ; und this Mattliiesei) 
It would that fiiiy value ol c irotii 0 to (sit}' ?i 

nothin^?, and anythiii.t^ ‘up to •004 certainly must I 
proviiJ^^ niuo.h either way. If this is correct, then 

(1) No coidracLioii. or expansion is proved in tli 
Cd, lU ; Cd, rh ; Am Ag ; 

(2) A contraction (from 0%5 to 4T per cent.) 
Bn, Ag; Bi» Ag ; Hi, An; Pb, An; Pb, Bi; Hg, 
Bn, Au, Ag ('0; 

(3) An expansion {from *5 . 

Sb, Pb; Bn, Cd (?); Sn, Pb (?); certain cases of Su 

(4) In th<^ two series Bip An and Pb, Ag, 
expansion and of contraction. 

Thermic and BMrlc Properf/m. 
far tLs we knou', is 
and Petit’s law. ' 


to 0*8 percent.) is proved for Sb, Sn; 

■ ‘ .1* 2.1, An arid Pb, Ag ; 

thete are cases both of 

•The specific heat of an alloy, so 
j always in approximate accordance with jDniong 

Tims the specific heat of Cuj Ah is 

(5-1-1) xfi -4 " 

.5 X X 2*2 , 

•Tuc degree of correctness as the “constant” 6 ‘4 

Ab5r;^^?w‘/fr/t.-^---Matthiese,n, from numerous determinations macte 
with alloys and tiieir components, concludes that the expansion of 
an alloy (from 0® to 100® C.) is nearly etjual^ to the sum of the ex- 
pansions of its components. Bupposing, for instance, one volume ot 
gold to expand (from 0® to t) by a, and. one volume of silver by 
ten an alloy of f<ujr volumes of gold and three volumes of silver 
expands by (4a'f 8)3)/7 per unit. ^ 

P'usibiliUf,--lniho, case of an alloy the melting-point pd tlie 
freezing-point aro, in general, separated by a greater or less interval 
of temperatui’e, and the latter in it.se]f may have two values as shown, 
by Eudberg, who found that when a fused alloy of tin and lead is 
allowed to freeze the ihennometer becomes stationary at two suc- 
cessive points, as 4iowui in the following table, where x means the 
number of atomic weights of tin united with y of lead in the given 
case, and the temperatures are in centigrade degrees. 


First point (325-) 280“ 240- 187 sr 210;; ( 22 »;) 

Second point (325’') 187“ 187“ 187 187 187 (228 ) 

We see that the first point varies with, wdiile the second, within 
the range of the experiments, proved independent of, the proportion 
in which the cwo metals are united. 

The melting-point of many alloys lies below that of even the most 
fusible component, as illustrated in the following tables, where the 
numbers mean parts by weight 

Tin and Lead {Ihidhcrg). 

j Per ccwTofTliI "T Per cent* of loiad. 1 Melting-point, I 


Tin. Lead. Blsniutli. Cadmium. 


Newton's... 
Rose’s.... *. - 

Wood's 

(Cadmium) 


All these alloys melt in boiling water. 

The electric conductivity of alloys qua alloys has been investi- 
.gated by Matthiesen. He confined himself to binary alloys derived' 
&om a certain set of elementary metala The main, residts of his 








age — imply tW Vast importance of the progressive steps 
from the hint ttffe to me bronise celt, and lastly to the 


Pi 

It 

w 


/ M E T- 

when treated with clilonne gas at 
the proper tiitipwtiires, pass into chlorides. In some 
mMB the oMorine Is taken up in two instalments, a lower 
chloride being produced first, to pass ultimately into a 
higher chloride. Iron, for irjstance, is converted ■ first 
Into Fedl^ ultimately Into which practically m^ns 

4 atixtitre of the two chlorides, (jf pure FegOl^j as a final 
product. Of the several products, the chlorides of gold 
and platinum (xiuClj and PtCJ^) are the only ones which 
when heated beyond their tem]>orature of formation 
dissociate into metal and chlorine. The ultimate chlorina- 
tion product of co|.»]ier, CuCU, when lieated to redness, 
decomposes into the lower chloride, CiioCl^, and chlorine. 


MET 


■■ r/-.: 

■ ■ 'Vi 


various metals have naturally marked out each of ibeiri' &». 
special nsett„aad ,m.,eth€ 3 dB of triatment,. .....The^diimbility.apd'' ' •' ‘ ' 
the extraordinary duetliity and pliancy of goM, Its power'df 
being subdivided, drawn out, or flattened into wire or l«d 
of almost infinite fineness, have led to its being used for 
works where great miniitenees and delicacy of execution 
were required ; while its beauty and rarity have, for the 
most part, limited its use to objects of adornment and 
luxury, as distinct from those of utility. In a lesser 
degree most of the qualities of gold are shared 'by silver, 
and consequently the treatment of these two metals has 
ahvays been very similar, thuugli the greater abundance 
of the latter metal has ailowed it to be used on a larger 


M the rest, when heated by themselves, volatilize, some j scale and for a greater variety of |mrposes. 


H 




at lower, others at higher temperatures. I 

Of the several individual chlorides, the following are 
liquids or solids, volatile enough to be distilled from out 
of glass vessels : — AsCl^, SbClo, SnCl^, BiClg, HgCl, the 
chlorides of arsenic, antimony, tin, bismuth, mercury re- 
spectively, The following are readily volatilized in a 
current of chlorine, at a red heat : — AI oCIq, Cr^Cb-, Fe.^jCl^j, 
the chlorides of aluminium, chromium, iron. The follow- 
ing, though volatile at higher temperatures, are not vola- 
tilized at dull redness : — KCl, IS^aCl, LiCl, NiCL? CoCl^, 
MnCIg, ^inClg, MgCl^, FbCl^, AgCI, the chlorides of 
potassium, sodium, lithium, nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
zinc, magtiesium, lead, silver. Somewhat less volatile 
than the last-named group are the chioiides (MCL) of 
1 )armm, strontium, and calcium. 

Metallic chlorides, as a class, are readily soluble in 
water. The following are the most important exceptions: 
— chloride of silver, AgCl, and subcjiloride of mercury, 
Hg.Ci,. are absolutely insoluble; chloride of lead, PbCloj i 
and subchloride of cop})er, Oil.CUj 
soluble in water. The chlorides AsClj, SbCL, BiCIj, are at 
once decomposed by (liquid) water, -svith formation of 
oxide (AJ 8 J 3 O 3 ) or oxychlorides (SbClO, BiClO) and hydro- 
chloric acid. The chlorides MgCb, Al^Cl^, Cr^jClg, Fe.pl^ 
suffer a similar decomposition when evaporated wdth water 
in the heat. The same holds in a limited sense for ZiiClg) 
CoCl 2 > NiCl.,, and even CaCl>. All chlorides, except those 
of silver and mercury (and, of course, those of gold and 
platinum), are oxidized by steam at high temperatures, 
with elimination of hydrochloric acid. 

' 4 'A The above statements concerning the volatilities and 

■ ; , P solubilities of metallic chlorides form the basis of a 
’ ' . ^/number of important analytical methods for the separation 

‘ ‘ characters of metals as chemical elements the 

, is referred to the article Ceemistey and- to the 

! '“i /articles on the different metals. (w. b.) 

. ' '^^^I^AIrWOEK. , Among the many stages in the de- 

veki^^i of primeval man, none can have been of greater 
strnggle for ’existence than the discovery 
of the met^s; and the means of working them. The 
name^ jg«^M^';^v©n to the three prehistoric period of 
, man's life bpitiie.^rth— the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron 


keen-edged elastic, iron weapon or tool The length of 
time daring which each of these ages kvSted must of course 
have been different in every country and race in the ivorld. 

. The Digger Indians of South California have evenAxow 
not progressed beyond the Stone Age ; while some of the 
tribes of Central Africa are acquainted with the use of 
copper and bronze, though they are unable to smelt or 
work iron. 

^ , The metals chiefly used have been gold, silver, copper 
and tin (the last two generally mixed, forming an ;^loy • 


called bronze), iron, and lead. The peculib’ities ,of these are 


I Bronze is an alloy of co|q)er and tin in varying propor- 
tions, the proportion of tin being from 8 to 20 per cent. 

The great fluidity of bronze when melted, the slightness* of 
its contraction on solidifying, together with its density and 
hardness, make it especially suitable for easting, and allow 

■ of its' taking the imprcBS of the moidd with extreme' sharp-"' 

ness and delicacy. In the. form of plate it can be tempered 
and annealed till its elasticity and toughnesB are much 
increased, and it can then be formed into almost any shape ’ 
under the hammer and punch. By other methods of 
treatment, known to the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
others, but now forgotten, it could be hardened and jbrmed 
into knife and razor edges of tlic utmost keenness. In 
many .specimens of ancient bronze small quantities of 
silver, lead, and zinc have been found, but their presence ■ j / ; 
is probably accidental 

In modern times, after tlic discovery of zinc, an alloy of . 
copxjer and zinc called brass has been much used, chiefly , ’ 

for tlie sake of its cheapness as compared with bronze. In * , , 

beauty, durability, and delicacy of surface it is very inferior 
to bronze, and, though of some commercial importance, has 
been of but little use in the production of works of art. , ^ 

To some extent copper was used in an almost pure state ^ . 
during mediieval times, es[>ecially from the 12ih to the 
15th ct ‘tiiry, mainly for objects of ecclesiastical use, such . : b 

as pyxes, nonstrances, reliquaries, and croziers, partly on ^ ■ 

account ot ts softness under the tool, and also because it ■ . ' 

%vas slight!} easier to aj>ply enamel and gilding to pu^o 
copper than to bronze (see fig. 1). In the mediaeval 
period it wa^ used to vsome extent in the shape of thin 
sheeting for rc >fs, as at Bt Mark's, Yenke; while during ' 
the 16th and 17th centuries it was largely employed for , ./ 

1 ornamental don istic vessels of various sorta . ■ 

I Iro7i,'^ — The a'* andance in which iron is found in so . ' 

many places, its great strength, its reniarkable ductility ; 
and malleabilit} in a red-hot state, '^ud the ease with 
which two heate i surfaces of iron can be welded together 
under the hammer combine to make it specially suitable 
for works on a large scale where strength with lightness 
are required—tlings such window-griils^ 

.mental hinges, and tho iik% ^ 

In hot pia !tic shate Iron cqn be formed and modelled 
under the ham>uer ahnost any degree of refinement, 
while its great /trench allows it to he beaten out 
leaves and ornlmente' of almost paper-like thinnoBs 
delicacy. Wip repeated hammering, drawing, ok 
annealing, 3 much in strength and toughnes 

the additio / of a very minute quantity of carbon 

^ Soma jiBceut analyses of the iron of prehistodc 
hi^ought t / light the interesting fact that many of 
specimen^/of iron manufacture contain a coneidera^ ' 
nickel . T his special alloy does not occur in 
but -invariably found in meteoric iron*. . It ■ 
w’a-' manufactured from meteorolites which haa 
dmost pure metallic state, possibly long b 
jci learnt how to dig for and smelt ^ ; - 

Jwibh are found on wiis uknetf 'j ^ ; 4 u‘ M iimf f \ '' 





it into steel, less tough, btit of the keenest hardness. The device. It is a brons^c statuette ironi Sessii ou the 
krge employment of cast iron is comparatively modem, in about 2 feet Iiigh, of a female standing, robed in a ciose- 
England at least only dating from the 16th century ; it is fitting chiton. The presence of the iron core lias been 
not, however, incapable of artistic treatment if due regard made visible by the splitting of the figure, owing to the 
be paid to the necessities of casting, and if no attempt is unequal contraction of the two metals. The forearms, 
made to imitate the fine-drawn lightness to which wrouglit which are extended, have ];)een cast separately and soldered 
iron so readily lends itself. At the best, however, it is not or brazed on to the elbows. 

generally sxrited for the finest work, as the great contrac- The third and last stage in the progress of the art of 
tion of iron in passing from the fluid to the solid state casting was the employment of a core, generally of clay, 

renders the cast somewhat blunt apd spiritless. round which the metal was cast in a more skin, only thick 

Among the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Greeks the use of enough for strength, without waste of metal The Greeks 
iron, either castor wrought, wns very limited, bronze being and Eomans attained to the greatest possible skill in this 
the favourite metal for * ^ process. Their exact method is not certainly known, 

almost all purposes. but it appears probable that they were acquainted witlj 

The difficulty of smelt- A the process noiv called a cire perchie—the same as that 

ing the ore was prob- m ' employed by the great Italian artists in bronze, and 

ably one reason for still unimproved upon even at the present day. Cellini, 

this, as well as the the great Florentine artist of the IGth. century, has 

now forgotten skill described it fully in his Trait ato della Smlivra. If a 

which enabled bronze statue was to be cast, the figure was first roughly modelled 

to be tempered to a clay— only rather smaller in ail its dimensions than the 

steeldikeedge. It had, future bronze; ail over this a skin of wax was laid, and 

however, its value, of worked by tlie sculptor with modelling tools to the required 

which a 'proof occurs finish. A mixture of pounded brick, clay, and 

in Homer (IL xxiil.), S ashes "was then ground finely in water to the consistence of 

where a mass of iron || cream, and successive coats of this mixture were • then 

k, mentioned as being applied with a brush, till a second skin was formed .all 

one of the prizes at fitting closely into every line and depression 

the funeral games of of the modelling. Soft clay was then carefully laid on to 

Patroclus. strengthen the mould, in considerable thickness, till the 

Methods of Manipu- whole statue fippeared like a shapeless mass of clay, round 

laiion in Metal- Work, which iron hoops were bound to hold it all together. The 

— Gold, silver, and Whole was then thoroughly dried, and placed in a hot oven, 

bronze ^ may be treated ^ which baked the clay, both of the core and the outside 

in ^various ways, the Ip If ll ]ff if M mould, and melted the wrax, which was allowed to riin out 

^hief of which are (1) Jj || |j || I ! || ; from small holes made for the purpose. Thus a hollow 

casting in a mould, M |j| || 1 1 j|l || '; was left, corresponding to the skin of wax between the core 

and (2) treatment by ^ and the mould, the relative positions of which were pre- 

hammer ing and punch- served by various small rods of bronze, whicli .had pre- 

Ing (French, repousse). viously been driven tlirough from the outer mould to the - 

The first of these, rough core. The mould was now ready, and melted bronze 

casting, is chiefiy was poured in till the whole space between the core and 

adapted for bronze, the outer mould was full After slowly cooling, the outer 

0 r in the case of the mould was broken away from outside the statue, and the 

jnore^ precious metals ^ inner core as mucli as possible broken up and raked out 

^nly if they are used through a hole in the foot or some other part of the statue, 

on a very small scale. 'PI 10 projecting rods of bronze were then cut away, and, 

The reason of this is the whole finished by rubbing down and polishing over any 

that a repousse relief , roughnesses or defective places. The most skilful sculptors, 

Is ' of much thinner |||^^ however, had but little of this after-touching to do, the 

substance than if the final modelling and even polish which they had put upon 

same design were cast, being faithfully reproduced in the bronze casting. 

III further enrichment of the object by enamels and 

skilful metal-worker, J/jjl inlay of other metals was practised at a very early period 

and so a large surface by Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek metal-workers, as well 

may be produced with as by the artists of Persia and mediaeval Euro]>e. 

a very small expend!- ^ The second chief process, that of hammered work (Greek, 

tu^ of yaluable ihetal '■ sphyrelata; French, repotiss^)^ was probably adopted for • 

Casting IS pmbably • bronze-work on a large scale, before the art of forming 

the most primitive Fig. 1 .— Monstrance oi^ r'opper Gilt; large castings was discovered. In the most primitive 

methodof metal-work. Italian work of the 15. -. century. method thin plates of bronze were hammered over a 
This has passed through three stages, the ‘first being wooden core, rudely cut into the required shape, the core 
represented by solid castings, such as are most . celts and serving the double purpose of giving shape to and 
other implements of the prehistoric time ; tLe mould strengthening the thin metal 

was formed of clay, sand, or stone, and the fim^4 metal A further development in the art of hammered work 
was poured in till the hollow^ was full The nex-^f .stage consisted in laying the metal plate on a soft and elastic 
vmi, m the case of bronze, to introduce an iron core, p ^pb- bed of cement made of pitcli and pounded brick* The 
ibly to ^ve needless expenditure of the more value de design was then beaten into relief from the back with 

■ The British Museum possesses an, iixterestii. -y hammers and punches, the pitch bed yielding to the 
I If^Hau example' of ^ thib primitive^/^ 'protuberances which were thpe' 



yvh\ liie pUTK-li from hrualrijig thu uiulai inU> kola-. Tim 
pitch was then melted away frccn the front nf tbc embossed 
reiioh and applied in a .'lirnilar v*aj to the back, that the 
TmideUing could l?e completed on the face of the relhd, 
tin iinai touches being given h\ the graver. This process 
wa.^ (diieily applic'?! by inedimval artists to the precious 
umlals, 'but by the A.-->yrians, C-Jreeks, and other early 
nations it was largely used for bronze. 

The great gates” vf Siiaiinaneser II., 859-821 b.c., from 
Balawat, liow in ilit British j\iusciiin, are a remarkable 
exanifdts of this sort of wesrk on a large scale, though the 
treatment of fhe reliefs isiidiiiite an«l delicate. The ‘‘Bin’s 
bronzes,*’ in the same museum, are a most astonishing 
exanijile of the skill attained by Greek artists in this 
repoiiSftb work (.ree Brbnsted’s Jirmizes of Siris^ 1856). 
They are a pair of shoulder-pieces from a suit of bronze 
aruionr, and eaith lias in very high relief a combat between 
a (h’eek Avarrior and an Amazon. No Avork of art in 
melrd has probal^ly CAmr sur[)assed these little figures for 
beauty, vigour, and exprc'^sion, while the skill with which 
tlie artist has beaten these high i-elicfs out of a liat plate 
of metal ap})ears almost miraculous. The heads of the 
figures arc nearly detached from the ground, their sub' 
staru'C is little thicker than paper, and yet in no place 
has the metal been broken tlirough by the punch. They 
are ]>robably of the school of Praxiteles, and date from the 
ith century B,o. (see tig. 2), 



Fig. 2. — One of tlie Siris Bronzes. 


Copper and tin have been but little used separately. 
Copper in its pure state may be worked by the same 
methods as bronze, but it is inferior to it in hardness, 
strength, and beauty of surface. Tin is too weak and 


brittle a melal to be emplryr-d jjlonc Ibr any but simill 
objects. Borne con.-idcrabie uunilH r of tin driiiking'f.ij|>« 
aiid b<jwl'' of the Cell ic peril ‘d hove iHioii found in Corn- 
wall iu the neighbourhood of the i eliArated tin ami cuppor 
mines, which appear to have been woihal fioiu a very early 
period. The exihteiice. of these was Liiowri to tluj 

Plnxmicians, who curried on a C'on,-i?Jt'rril4e Inide in mc'tali,, 
with the south-west corner of Briglaud and the Bcilly j»4es 
— probably the Cussitcrifios of Pliny and oilier classical 
AATiters. 

The use of lead has been mere exitmded. hi .Jiats i1 
forms the best of all cowrings for roofs and oven spins. 
In the Homan and medhi-Aal fx-riods it was largGy Urttal 
for coliins, Avlilch Avere often richly oniamented willt cast 
Avork in relief. Tlioiigli fusible at a Aery low tcTiipcmturo, ' 
and very soft, it has great power of resisting decay from 
damp or cx[>o.siire. ihs must important use in an urll-ti<‘ 
form has been in the shape of baptismal fonts, cldetly 
betAveeii the lltli ami the lltli centurie^x The siqMjrior 
beauty of colour and duraoillty of dd specimens of lead is 
oAving to the natural pre.^'enee ot a small proportion of 
silver. Modern smelters carefully extract this silver from 
the lead ore, thereby greatly impairing the durability ami 
beauty of the metal 

Ad in almost all the arts, the ancient Eg}*'ptia ns excelled 
in their mctal-Avork, especially in the use of bronze and 
the precious metals. These Averc Avorked by casting and 
hammering, and ornamented by inlay, gilding, and enamels 
Avith the greatest possible skill 

From Egypt perhaps was deriA^ed the early skill of the 
Hebrews. Further instruction in the art of metai-Avorking 
came jirobably to the JeAvs from the neighbouring country 
of Tyre. The description of the great gold lions of 
Solomon’s throne, and the iaver of cast bronze supjAorted 
on figures of oxen, shoAY.s that the artificers of that time had 
overcome the ditriculties of metalwrerklng and founding 
on a large scale. The Assyrians Avore perhaps the most 
roniarkahle of all ancient nations for the colossal size and 
splendour of their AAvuks in inetai ; aaIioIc circuit walls of 
great cities, such as Ecbatana, are said to have been 
covered Avith rnetal plates, gilt or silvered 

Herodotus, Athemeus, and other Greek and llonian 
AATiters have recorded the enorrnou.s number of colossal 
statues and other AA'orks of art for Avhich • Babylon and 
Nineveh Avere so famed. The numerous objects of bnuize 
and other metals brought to light by the excavations c^f 
tlie last forty years in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, 
though mostly on a small scale, bear AAitriess to the great 
skill and artistic poAver of the people acIio |,frotlucecl them; 
Avhile the recent discovery of some bronze statuettes, 
shoAvn by inscriptions on them to be not later than 2200 
B.a, proves Iioav early was the dcA^eiopment of this brancli 
of art among the people of Assyria. 

The Metal- Work of Gi^eece. — The poems of Homer are 
full of descriptions of elaborate Avorks in bronze, iron, gold 
and silver, Avhich, even Avhen full alloAAvince is made for 
poetic fancy, sIioav clearly enough a very advanced amount 
of skill in the AAmrking and ornamenting of these metals 
among the Greeks of his time. His descri})tion of the 
shield of Achilles, made of bronze, enriched with bunds of 
figure reliefs in gold, silver, and tin, could hardly have 
been written by a man aaTio had not i:Oine } Personal 
acquaintance AA’ith AA^orks in metal of a very elaborate kind. 
Again, the accuracy of his descriptions of brazen h<3nsis— 
such as that of Alcinous, OcL vii. 81 —is borne AAutness to by 
Pausanias’s mention of the bronze temple of Athena 
XakKtotKoq in Sparta, and the bronze chamber dedicated 
to Myron^ in 648 B.a, as Avell as by the discovery of the 
stains and bronze nails, AAdicli shoAv that the whole interior 
of the so-called treasury of Atreus at MycemB Avas once 
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covered with a lining of bronze j)Iates, Of the two chief 
methods of working bronze, gold, and silver, it is probable 
that the hammer process was hrst practised, at least for 
statues, among the GreekKS, who themselves attributed the 
invention of the art of hollow casting to Theodoras and 
Khoecus, iK'stli Bamian sculptors, about the middle of the 
6th century b.o. Pausanias specially mentions that one 
of the oldest statues he had ever seen was a large figure 
of Zeus in Sparta, made of hammered bronze plates riveted 
together. With increased skill in large castings, and the 
discovery of the use of cores, by which the fiuid bronze 
was |>oured into a mere skin-like cavity, hammered or 
repoussd work ( Greek, sphyrelata) was only used for small 
objects where lightness was desirable, or for the precious 
metals in order to avoid large expenditure of metal The 
colossal statues of ivory and gold by Phidias were the 
most notable examples of this use of gold, especially his 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon, and the one of Zeus at 
Olympia. The nude parts, such as face and hands, were 
of ivory, while the armour and drapery were of beaten 
gold. The comparatively small weight of gold used by 
Phidias is very remarkable when the great size of the 
statues is considered. 

A graphic re}>re.seiitatiori of the workshop of a Greek 
sculptor in bronze is given on a fictile vase now in the 
Berlin jMuseum (see GerharePs TrinJcsckalm^ plates xii., 
xiii,). One man is raking out the fire in a high furnace, 
while another behind is blov/ing the bellows. Two others 
are smoothing the surface of a statue with scraping tools, 
formed like a strigii. A fourth is beating the arm of an 
unfinished figure, the head of which lies at the vrorkman’s 
feet. Perhaps the most important of early Greek works in 
cast bronze, both from i^s size and great historical interest, 
is the bronze pillar (now in the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople) which was erected to commemorate the victory of 
the allied Greek states over the Persians at Piatiea in 479 
B.c. (see yewtou’s Travels in the Levant), It is in the form 
of three serpents twisted together, and before the heads 
were broken ofi was at least 20 feet high. It is cast 
hollow, all in one piece, and has the names of the allied 
>states engraved on the lower part of the coils. Its size 
and the beauty of its surface show great technical skill in 
the fouudcr’>s art. On it once stood the gold tripod dedi- 
cated to Apollo as a tenth of the s];)oils. It is described 
both by Herodotus and Pausanias. 

Marble was comjjaratively but little used by the earlier 
Greek sculptors, and even Myron, a rather older man than 
Phidias, seems to have executed nearly all his most im- 
portant statues in metal 

Additional richness was given to Greek bronze-work by 
gold or silver inlay on lips, eyes, and borders of the dress ; 
one remarkable statuette in the British Museum has eyes 
inlaid with diamonds, and fret-work inlay in silver on the 
border of the chiton. 

The mirrors of the Greeks are among the most important 
specimens of their artistic metal- work. These are bronze 
disks, one side polished to serve as a reflector, and the back 
ornamented with engraved outline drawings, often of great 
beauty (see Gerhard, Etrushische Senegal, 1843-67). 

Tlie Greek workman, in fact, was incapable of making 
an ugly thing. Whatever the metal or whatever the object 
formed, whether armour, personal ornaments, or domestic 
vessels, the form was always specially adapted to its use, 
the ornament natural and graceful, so that the commonest 
water-jar wus a delight alike to him who made it and those 
who used it. 

In metal-work, as in other arts, the Komans were pupils 
and imitators of the Greeks. Owing to the growth of that 
spirit of luxury which in time caused the extinction of the 
^ Eoman empire, a considerable demand arose fpr magni- 


ficent articles of gold and silver plate. The finest speci- 
mens of these that still exist are the very beautiful set of 
silver plate found buried near Hildesheim in 1869, now in 
the Berlin Museum. They consist of drinking vessels, 
bowls, vases, ladles, and other objects of silver, parcel-gilt, 
and exquisitely decorated with figures in relief, both cast 
and rej)Ousse. There are electrotypes of these in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

When the seat of the empire was changed from Eome 
to Byzantium, the latter city became the chief centre for 
the production of artistic metal-work. From Byzantium 
the special skill in this art was transmitted in the 9th and 
lOtli centuries to the Rhenish provinces of Germany and 
to Italy, and thence to the whole of Western Europe ; in 
this way the 18lh-century smith who wrought the Hamp- 
ton Court iron gates v^as the heir to the mechanical skill 
of the ancient metal-w’orkers of Phcenicia and Greece. 

In that period of extreme degradation into which all the 
higher arts fell after the destruction of the Roman empire, 
though true feeling for beauty and knowledge of the 
subtleties of the human form remained for centuries almost 
dormant, yet at Byzantium at least there still survived 
great technical skill and power in the production of all 
sorts of metal-work. In the age of Justinian (first half 
of the 6th century) the great church of Bt Sophia at 
Constantinople was adorned with an almost incredible 
amount of wealth and splendour in the form of screens, 
altars, candlesticks, and other ecclesiastical furniture made 
of massive gold and silver. 

Metal-Worh in Italy , — It "was therefore to Byzantium 
that Italy turned for metal-workers, and especially for gold- 
smiths, %vhen, in the 6 th to the 8th centuries, the basilica 
of St Peter’s in Rome was enriched with masses of gold 
and silver for decorations and fittings, the gifts of many 
donors from Belisarius to Leo III., the mere catalogue of 
which reads like a tale from the Arabian Nights, The 
gorgeous Pala d’Oro, still in St Mark’s at Venice, a gold 
retable covered with delicate reliefs and enriched with 
enamels and jewels, was the work of Byzantine artists 
during the 11th century. This work was in progress for 
more than a hundred years, and was set in its place in 
1106 A.D., though still unfinished (see Bellomo, Petia dOro 
di S, Marco, 1847). 

It was, however, especially for the production of bronze 
doors for churches, ornamented with panels of cast work 
in high relief, that Italy obtained the services of Byzantine 
workmen (see Garrucci, Arte Gristiana, 1872-82). One 
artist named Stourachios produced many works of this 
class, some of which still exist, such as the bronze doors 
of the cathedral at Amalfi, dated 1066 a.b. Probably 
by the same artist, though his name was spelled dif- 
ferently, were the bronze doors of San Paolo fuori le 
Mura, Rome, careful drawings of which exist, though the 
originals were destroyed in the fire of 1824. Other 
important examples exist at Ravello (1197), Salerno 
(1099), Amalfi (1062), Atrani (1087) ; and doors at Mon- 
reale in Sicily and at Trani, signed by an artist named 
Barisanos (end of the 12tli century); the reliefs on these 
last are remarkable for expression and dignity, in spite 
of their early rudeness of modelling and ignorance of the 
human figure. 

Most of these works in bronze were enriched with fine 
lines inlaid in silver, and in some cases with a kind of 
niello or enamel. The technical skill of these Byzantine 
metal-workers was soon acquired by native Italian artists, 
who produced many important works in bronze similar in 
style and execution to those o| the Byzantine Greeks; 
Such, for examjJe, are the bron^doors of San Zenone at 
Verona (unlike the others, of re^||s6 not cast work) ; those 
of the Duomo of Pisa, cast in 11® by Bonanuus, and of the 


Duomo of Troia^ the iast made in the he.ud lining of the 12th 
century by OderLsius of Benevento. Another artist named 
Roger of Amalfi 'worked in the same way ; and in the 
year 1219 the brothers Hubertiis and Petrus of Fiacen^ 
cast the bronze door for one of the side chapels in San 
(iiov-anni in Laterano. One of the most important early 
specimens of metal- work is tiie g<->ld and silver altar of 
BanP Ambrogio in Milan. In character of work and 
design it resembles the Venice Pa la iPOro, but is still 
earlier in date, being a gift to the church from Arch- 
bishc^p Angiibert IL in 82.1 a.:d. (see Du Sommerard, 
and DAgincourt, Moj/m -D/r). It 'is signed woLvmrvs 
MAarsTm^ mr Amm ; nothing is known of tiie artist, but he 
probably belonged to the semi-Byzjuilme school of the 
Rhine [a'uvinces ; according to Dr Rock he was an Anglo- 
Baxmi goldsmith. It is a. very sumptuous work, the front 
of the altar being entirely of gold, with repousse reliefs 
and cioisonmh) enamels ; the back and ends are of silver, 
with gmld ornaments. On the front are figures of Christ 
and the twelves apostles ; the ends and back have reliefs 
illustrating the life of St Ambrose. 

The most important existing work of art in metal of the 
13th century is the great candelabniin now in Milan 
catiiedral. It is of gilt bronze, more than 14 feet high; 
it has seven branches for candles, and its upright stem 
is supported on four winged dragons. For delicate and 
spirited execution, together with reiined gracefulness of 
design, it is unsurpassed by any similar work of art. Every 
one of the numerous little figures with which it is adorned 
is worthy of study for the beauty and expression of the face, 
and the diguiiied aj-raiigemoni: of the drapery (see iig. 3). 



Fig. 3. —Boss from thu Mil;aiose Cmidelaliriim. 


The semi-conventional open scroll-work of branches and 
fruit which wind around and frame each figure or group is 
devised "v^dth the most perfect taste and richness of fancy, 
while each minute part of this great jiiece of metal-work 
is finished with all the care that could have been bestowed 
on the smallest article of gold jewellery. Though some- 
thing in the grotesque dragons of the base recalls the 
Byzantine school, yet the beauty of the figures and the 
keen feeling for graceful curves and folds in the drapery 
point to a native Italian as being the artist who produced 
this wonderful work of art. There is a cast in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

During the 13tli and 14 th centuries in Italy the wide- 
spread infiuence of Niccolo Pisano and his school encouraged 
the sculptor to use marble rather than bronze for his work. 
At this period wrought ^ron came into general use in the 
form of screens for cmpels and tombs, and grills for 
windows. These are 3l|fetly of great beauty, and show 
remarkable skill in the of the hammer, as well as power 


in adapting the design to tlie requirements of the material 
Among tile finest examples of this sru‘t of wvrk are the 
screens round the tomb.'^ of tlie Bcala family at Verona, 
1350-75, — a sort of net-work of light cusped ijuatrefoils, 
each filled up with a small ladder (scala) in allusion to 
the name of the family. The most clalxu'ate sjiceimen of 
this wrought work is the .screen to tiui Rinuccin! chajad in 
Santa Croce, Florence, of 13)71, in which moulded pillars 
and window-like tracery have been wrought and modelled 
by the hammer with extraordinary skill (see ^Vyatt, Jfctal- 
Work of Middle Of alioiit the same date are the 

almost equally magnliicent seretas in Sta Trinita, l^loreneo, 
and at Siena across tlm cliap'J in the Palazzo Piibbiico. 
The main part of most of these screams is filled in with 
qiiatre-foils, and at the to['i is an open frieze formed of 
plate iron pierced, re; mousse, and euiiehed with engraving. 

In the 14th century gre.at quuntities of objects for 
ecclesiastical use xvere produced in Italy, some on a large 
scale, and mostly the works of tlie best artists of the time. 



Fig. 4.— Silver }le])on.s,su Reliel'si from tlie Pistoia UetaBle. 


The silver altar of the Florence baptistery is one of the 
chief of these; it was begun in the fir.st half of the 14th 
century, and not completed till after 1477 (see Gaz, des 
Beaux ArU^ Jan. 1883). A whole series of the greatest 
artists in metal laboured on it in succession, among whom 
were Orcagna, Ghiberti, Verrocchio, Ant. Poliajuolo, and 
many others. It has elaborate reliefs in repousse work, cast 
canopies, and mimite statuettes, wdth the further enrich- 
ment of tonslucent coloured enamels. The silver altar 
and ratable of Pistoia cathedral (see fig. 4), and the great 
shrine at Orvieto, are works of the same class, and of equal 
importance. 

Whole volumes might be devoted to the magnificent 
works in bronze produced by the Florentine artists of this 
century, works such as the baptistery gates by Ghiberti, 
and the statues of Verrocchio, Donatello, and many 
others, but these come rather under the head of sculpture* 
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Some very magnificent bronze iscreens were produced at 
tbis time, especially tliat in Prato cathedral by Simone, 
brother of Donatello, in 1444-61, and the screen and bronze 
ornaments of the tomb of Piero and Giovanni dei Medici 
in San Lorenzo, Florence, by Verrocchio, in 1472. 

At the latter part of the 15 th century and the beginning 
of the 16 th the Pollajuoii, Eicci, and other artists devoted 
much labour and artistic skill to the production of candle- 
sticks and smaller objects of bronze, such as door-knockers, 
many of which are works of the greatest beauty. The 
candlesticks in the Certosa near Pavia, and in the cathedrals 
of Venice and Padua, are the finest exam^des of these. 

IsTiccolb Grossi, who worked in wrought iron under the 
patronage of Lorenzo dei Medici, produced some wonderful 
specimens of metal- work, such as the candlesticks, lanterns, 
and rings fixed at intervals round the outside of the great 
palaces (see fig. 5). The Strozzi palace in Florence and 



Fig. 5. — Wrought Iron Candle-Pricket ; late ISth-centiiry. 
Florentine work. 


the Palazzo del Magnifico at Siena have fine specimens of 
these, — the former of wrought iron, the latter in cast bronze. 

At Venice fine work in metal, such as salvers and vases, 
was being produced, of almost Oriental design^ and in 
some cases the work of resident Arab artificers. In the 
16 th century Benvenuto Cellini was supreme for skill in 
the production of enamelled jewellery, plate, and even larger 
works of sculpture (see Pioii's Ben. Gellini, 1882), and John 
of Bologna in the latter part of the same century inherited 
to some extent the skill and artistic power of the great 
15th-century artists. Since that time Italy, like other 
countries, has produced- little metal- work of -real value. 

Spain. — From a very early period the metal-workers of 
Spain have been distinguished for their skill, especially in 
the use of the precious metals. A very remarkable set of 
specimens of goldsmith’s work of the 7th century are the 
eleven votive crowns, two crosses, and other objects found 
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in 1858 at Guarrazar, and now preserved at Madrid and in 
Paris in the Ciuny Museum (see Du Sommerard, Musee de 
Cluny^ 1852). Magnificent works in silver, such as shrines, 
altar crosses, and church vessels of all kinds, were pro- 
duced in Spain from the 14th to the 16th century, — 
especially a number of sumptuous tabernacles (emtodia) 
for the host, magnificent examples of which still exist 
in the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville. The bronze 
and wrought iron screens — rejas^ mostly of the 15th 
and 16th centuries — to be found in almost every im- 
portant church in Spain are very fine examples of metal- 
work. They generally have moulded rails or bailusters, 
and rich friezes of pierced and repouss6 work, the whole 
being often thickly plated with silver. The common use 
of metal for pulpits is a peculiarity of Spain; they are 
sometimes of bronze, as the pairs in Burgos and Toledo 
cathedrals, or in wrought iron, like those at Zamora and 
in the church of San Gil, Burgos. The great candelabrum 
or tenebrarium in Seville cathedral is the finest speci- 
men of 16th-century metal-work in Spain ; it was mainly 
the work of Bart. Morel in 1562. It is of cast bronze 
enriched with delicate scroll-work foliage, and with num- 
bers of well-modelled statuettes, the general effect being 
very rich and graceful. Especially in the art of metal- 
work Spain was much influenced in the 15th and 16th 
centuries by both Italy and Germany, so that numberless 
Spanish objects produced at that time owe little or nothing 
to native designers. At an earlier period Arab and Moor- 
ish influence is no less apparent. 

England. — In Saxon times the English metal-workers, 
especially of the precious metals, possessed great skill, and 
appear to have produced shrines, altar-f rentals, retables, 
and other ecclesiastical furniture of considerable size and 
magnificence. 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury (925-988), like 
Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim a few years later, and St 
Eloi of France three centuries earlier, was himself a skilful 
worker in ail kinds of metal. The description of the gold 
and silver retable given to the high altar of Ely by Abbot 
Theodwin in the 11th century, shows it to have been a large 
and elaborate piece of work decorated with many reliefs 
and figures in the round. In 1241 Henry HI. gave the 
order for the great gold shrine to contain the bones of 
Edward the Confessor (see W. Burges in Gleanings from 
Westminste'i). It was the work of members of the Otho 
family, among whom the goldsmith’s and coiner’s crafts 
appear to have been long hereditary. Countless other 
important works in the precious metals adorned every 
abbey and cathedral church in the kingdom. 

In the 13 th century the English workers in wrought 
iron were especially skilful. The grill over the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor at Westminster, by Thomas de Leghton, 
made about 1294, is a remarkable example of skill in weld- 
ing and modelling with the hammer (see fig. 6). 

The rich and graceful iron hinges, made often for small 
and out-of-the-way country churches, are a large and 
important class in the list of English wrought iron-work. 
Those on the refectory door of Merton College, Oxford, are 
a beautiful and well-preserved example dating from the 
14th century. 

-More mechanical in execution, though still very rich in 
effect, is that sort of iron tracery work produced by cutting 
out patterns in plate, and superimposing one plate over 
the other, so as to give richness of effect by the shadows 
produced by these varying planes. , The screen by Henry 
V.’s tomb at Westminster is a good early specimen of this 
kind of work. 

The screen to Bishop West’s chapel at Ely, and that 
round Edward IV, ’s tomb at Windsor, both made towards 
the end of the 15th century, are the most magnificent 
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Englisli examples of wrought iroig m %vlijch every art and 
feat of skill known to the nmith Inis been brought into 
f>!aj to give variety mul riohness to tlie work. 

Mneh wrouglit-iron work of gn^at Ijeaiity was produced 
at the beginning of the iHth century, es]>eciai]y under the 
Kuperinteiulence of Sir C]iriHlo]>her Wren (see Ebbetts, 
Iron Work of I7ik ond l^lh 6Vaif?/rk§, 1880). Large 
flowing leaves of acanthus and other plants were beaten 
out with wonderful, spirit and beauty of curve. The 
gates frfun IffuniUon Court are the iliiest examples of 
this class of work (t^m ilg. 7). 

From an early ])eriod bronze and fatten (a variety of 
brass) were much used in England for the smaller, objects 
both nf ecclesiosticrJ and domestic use, but except for 
tombs and lecterns were hut little used on a large scale till 
the IGtU century. The full-length recumbent effigies of 
Henry Ji.F. and Queen Elea.nor at Westminster, cast in 
bronze by the ^'■'cire ]jerdue ” proce.ss, and thickly gilt, are 
equal, if not superior, in artistic beauty to any sculptor's 
work of the satne jjeriod (end of tlie 13th centurj^) that was 
produced in Italy or elsewhere. These effigies are the work 



Fro. 6.— Part of tlie ^‘Eleanor Grill.” 


of an Englishman named William Torel (see Westminster 
Gleanings), The gates to Henry VII.^s chapel, and the 
screen round his tomb at Westminster (see iig. 8), are very 
slaborafce and beautiful examples of latten work, show- 
ing the greatest technical skill in the founder’s art. In 
latten also were produced the numerous monumental 
brasses of which about two thousand still exist in England. 
Though a few were made in the 13th century, yet it was 
not till the 14th that they came into general use. They 
are made of cast plates of brass, with the design worked 
upon them with the chisel and graver. All those, how- 
ever, to be seen in English churches are not of native 
work— great quantities of them being Flemish imports (see 
Cot man, Waller, and Bout ell on Monumental Brasses). 

In addition to its chief use as a roof covering, lead was 
sometimes used in England for making fonts, generally 
tub-shaped, with figures cast in relief. Many examples 
exist : at Tidenham, Gloucestershire j Warborough and 

Dorchester, Oxon Chirlon, Wilts ; and other places. 


■ .England, Gcrniaijy in the lOtli and 

.11th centuric.s produced largo and claboralt* w’orks in east 
bronze, c&peeiaily doors Giurcijcs, lunch rcsenilffing 
the contemporary ♦ioors made in Italy undi.-r Byzantine 
infiueiiee. Bern ward, bislaqi of Hildeslieim, 0!i2-i022, 
.was especially skilled in this work, and was miicb iidlueiiced 
in design by a visit to Hojiic In tlie suitf* cl Oliin II L The 
bronze column with winding relidb now at ICldesheiii'i 
.was the result of lih sltidy of I'ra fairs ('olinnn, and tin* 
bronze door which he made for his <}wn cathedral 
classical influence, especially in the composition of the 
drapjerj' of the flgiircs in the panels. 



Fig. 7. — Purt of one of the Hampton Cuiirt Gates. 


The bronze doors of Augsburg (1047-72) are similar 
in style. The bronze tomb of Rudolph of Swabia in 
Mersburg cathedral (1080) is another fine w’ork of the 
same school The production of works in gold and silver 
was also carried on vigorously in Germany. The shrine of 
the three kings at Cologne is the finest surviving example. 

At a later time Augsburg and Nuremberg were the chief 
centres for the production of artistic works in the various 
metals. Herman Yischer, in the 15th. century, and his son 
and grandsons were very remarkable as bronze founders. The 
font at Wittenberg, decorated wdth reliefs of the apostles, 
was the work of the eider Yischer, while Peter and his son 
produced, among other important works, the shrine of St 
Sebald at Nuremberg, a work of great finish and of 
astonishing richness of fancy in its design (see Doebner, 
Christlickes KunstMait^ 1866, Nos. 10—12). The tomb 
of Maximilian I., and the statues round it, at Innsbruck, 
begun in 1521, are perhaps the most meritorious German 
work of this class in the 16th century, and show consider- 
able Italian influence. 
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In wrought iron the German smiths, especially during 
the 15th century, greatly excelled. Almost peculiar to 
Germany is the use of wrought iron for grave-crosses and 
sepulchral monuments, of which the Kuremberg and other 
cemeteries contain line examples. Many elaborate well- 
canopies were made in wrought iron, and gave full play to 








Fxo. 8. — Part of Henry VIL "s Bronze Screen. 

the fancy and invention of the smith. The celebrated 
15th-century example over the well at Antwerp, attributed 
to Quin tin Massys, is the finest of these. 

France . — From the time of the Romans the of 
Limoges has been celebrated for all sort^ of metal»rk, 
and especially for brass enriched with enamel. llfthe 
13 til and 14tli centuries many life-size sepulchral ei%ies 
were made of beaten copper or bronze, and ornamented 
various-coloured champlev6 enamels. 

these effigies led to theiV being impor 
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most are now destroyed, but a fine specimen still exists 
at Westminster on the tomb of William de Valence (1296). 
In ornamental iron-work for doors the French smiths were 
pre-eminent for the richness of design and skilful treatment 
of their metal Mo examples probably surpass those on 
the west doors of Mbtre Dame in Paris- — now unhappily 
much falsified by restoration. The crockets and finials 
on the fil'ches of Amiens and Rheims are beautiful speci- 
mens of a highly ornamental treatment of cast lead, for 
which France was especially celebrated. In most respects, 
however, tie development of the various kinds of metal- 
working went through much the same stages as in England. 

Persia and The metal-workers of the East, 

especially in brass and steeij were renowned for their skill 


Pig. 9. — Brass Vase, pierced and gilt ; 17t1i century Persian work, 

even in the time of Theophilus, the monkish writer on the 
subject in the 13tli century. But it was during the reign 
of Shah Abbas I. (d. 1628) that the greatest amount of 
skill both in design and execution was reached by the 
Persian workmen. Delicate pierced vessels of gilt brass, 
enriched by tooling, and inlay of gold and silver, were 
among the chief spemities of the Persians (see fig. 9). 

A process called hy Europeans “ damascening (from 
Damascus, the chief seat of the export) was used to produce 
ver;^* delicate and rich surface ornament. A pattern was 
incised with a graver in iron or steel, and then gold wire 
was beaten into the sunk lines, the whole surface being 
then smoothed and polished. In the time of Cellini this 

used, especially 
The repouss6 
. used by Oriental 
i^his class are pro 
: adhered to. 




process was copied in, Italy, and la^g 
for the decoration of^^eapons and i 
process both for brassed silver wa^ 
workers, and even now fine works| 
duced in the East, old deisigns stiE 
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Rwent --hi ninderii Europe geuerally tlie ; 

arUH of metai- working both as regartis design and tech- 
nical skill are not in a ilourisliiug <*ondition. The great 
tironze lions of tin? Nelson rnrnninieut in London are a sad 
exan][de of the present low state of the founders art. 
(hoarse sand-castiiig in England now takes tlie place of the 
delicate ^^cire perdue'' process. i 

Borne attempts liavti lately been made in iTcrmany to i 
revive the art of good wroiight-iron work. Tlie Prussian | 
gates, bought at a liigli pi ice for the Soutli Kensington : 
IfuHcum, iiro large and prctontious, but unfortunately are 
ofdy of value as a warning to show what wrought iron ; 
ought not to be. Borne English recent specimens of ham- . 
luercid -worl: are more ]io[?eful and sliov/ that i»no or two 
smitl'js are working in the right direction. ; 

LUf‘,rf?/)fre.'-~ViUA\\.<Y(n:K ' : Worsavu;, Ktmiis^lrJ^khttgcr i KjohM'^ ; 
iS51; Perdu, fj/teln Yfehiukrnqnr — Jge du hmiZG, 1S70. » 
<'U.As.>ioAL : Layard, niul iUfhihm, 3S5I5 ; Lane’s and : 

V/ilkinson’s on Ancient Lgy]>t ; Pliny, Isafural lliMor)}, i 

kook w'.vdv.; Pn'oiiii4(d, Ik.i Flhnr<mUkr \ Danunberg, ; 

fddloiinairc des Anfltjidhls, ‘‘ CViiiatnra,” in course of publieatiori ; 
^ierhard, variou-; njonugriiplLH, lstu-67; IMiillcr, A7r<'/A7ce/*, A'c., and i 
otln^r works ; Ciainni, PflX Anfir.ii Turcutica, ISlfn MEDi/UVAr: j 
higfiy Wyatt, MdalAVod' of thn MlddU jhjfs, 1S49: Shaw, Ornft- ; 
mmilil .)}ihtl‘UXrl:, 180G ; *Drury Forliiunf, d.KJf. Ilnndhook of I 
1877 ; idiig, Orf’vrorX- el outrages ai inctaL da uwyeti | 
u{f\ 18o2™4; nefner-Althieek, Arrriircrio dn moycn dff', lStJ9; 
Vb(diet-le'dn(‘,, lJ>J, da. iodd/kr^ ‘hSerrarerie ” and “ Orfuvrerie/’ | 
iiXr>, tkc. ; Lrvroix, Tresor de H. /fonts, anti I/Arl du 7fL0ifea dgc \ 
(Virions daif*.-,) ; Kai-idi, JJk llnthsdbUdrr an dor Bron>eethu 7 'o | 
AvqXwrg, 3 SCO; Krng, Bnhrarfe f Hr Gold-, Sdher-, und Bronze- i 
Arhrlfe/ {un date); Linas, Orf^rrerk Mirovdigicnrx, 1864, ami j 
Orfdnrerie du XlIP''^* Slick, 1856; Bordeaux, Herrurerk du. \ 
mhycn dge. 1858 : Diilron, Mauud des wuvirs de hroiiie ct rVor- \ 
fcrrrn'c. da nvajen wjp, 1850; Du Soinruerard, xirts au wiGycn ilge, , 
1SJ3S~4G, and Musee dc Oluny, 1S62; Durand, Tresor de raj/m de | 
Saiul J/arc tl Veudr, 1 862 Albert Way, GoM Bdahlr of Basic, '' 
1848; kieo y Sinobas, Trabgfos tie wdales, 1871; Bla, nduird, PorAs ! 
du BfipiisLtre de Florence, 1858; Boek, Die Goldsehrfdedetmist dcs ! 
MittelaXters, 1355, ami ICk'modkn, des 'HeU.-Bmiischeti Beiches ; | 
Jouy, Les gemmes et ics joyame, 1865 ; Liibke, IForPcs of Peter | 
Fisscher, 1877 ; Adtdung, Die Thiimi za S\ Sophia in Novgorod, : 
1824 ; Wanderer, Adam Kmfft and Ms School, 186Si Nesbitt, | 
Bronze door of Gnesen Catliedral,” Arch. Jour., vol. ix.; Eossi, | 
Tre pork, di hmnzo di Pisa ; Digot, articles in Bulletin Mommental, 


vfds, xii-xvL ; Culalogiii* ol \\Hrk*» of art In metal exhihited In 
1861 at froiimoijgcrs^ifall ; ’IV^Icr, iHcHorjmicc irorfivrcrir, 1857; 
Tirgil Solis, De,dijmfor (MiB ami Sihrr^ Smiths, 1512 (faesiinOe 
n^production, 1802). PriACTicvn Tiu*.ATf>si;.s: 'rheofdiiliw, Dwer^ 
mruM Arfiiim Schcdida; rellini, TrnUaii ddV thrfi.€iirm e dtMft 
SeuUimt; Vasari, 'Pre Arti del IHsrgno, part 15., Vil ed., 

1^82; iLivulvv, iMamicl da cihdevT, 1850. f.l. fi. M.) 

METAMORPI-fOBIB. TIoh term lia« been iuiiplojed 
in several distinct sen^-es in biology, .[tyring the early 
part of the century it was conatantly used tr^ include the 
current morplioiogicai conceptions, a,'4, for instance, of the 
parts of a iiow'er as uinuified or ‘^nie.taiiif^rplicretE’ loaves, 
or .of the s:egmeat's of a skull as woclilied vertebne. 
It is still frequently cm ployed to uoie that progressive 
change from the general to r!a spcrlai undergoae by all 
developing tissues and organs ihoLouY, EMBUYcmonY), 
but in this sense is conveniently superseded by^ tlie term 
“ dhrerentiation.’* In tlic animal dovelofmmiit, 

tw'o tyjjc.s arc broadly dLuingui.Anudc,- -a beiul type, in 
which development takes place -whuliy ( .r in greater part 
either within the egg or witliin th*.; b<»dy of the parent, 
an<I a larval type, in which the young are bom in a 
condition more or less di tiering from that of the adult, 
while the adult stage again is ruacdied in one of two ways, 
either by a process of gradual change, or by a succesHion 
of more or less rapid and striking transformations, to 
wdrlcli the term inetamorphosis is now msually restricted. 
Aletarnorphosis is generally regarded as having l>een 
brought about by the action (f natural selection, partly in 
curtailing and reducing the phases <jf development (an 
obvious advantage in economy of bf’Ah structural and 
functional change), arul partly also iu favouring the 
acquirement of such secondary characters as arc advan- 
tageous in the struggle for exist i3ncc. Freshwater and 
terrestrial animals develop without laetamorphosis much 
more frequently than marine memlers of tlie same group, 
a circumstance wiiich has been variously explained. Feu 
details of metamorphoses see the articles on tiic variotrs 
groups of animals ; see also Baibmr’s Cmuparafive Hvb 
% ryology^ 1 880-8 1. 
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T he term metaphysic, originally intended to mark the , presents itself as real We may ask what is its ideal 
place of a particular treatise in the collection of | nature or definition, and what are the conditions of its 
Aristotle’s works, has, mainly owing to a misunderstanding, j realization ; w'e may ask by what or whom it ^vas produced, 
survived several other titles, — such as ‘LFirst Philosophy,” | and for what end ; we may ask, in other words, for the 
Ontology,” and Theology,” which Aristotle himself I formal and the material, for the efficient and the final 
isLsed or suggested. Neo-Platonic mystics interpreted it j causes of everything that is. These different questions 
as signifying that which is not merely “ after ” but j point to different elements in our notion of Being, elements 
“ beyond ” physics, and found in it a fit designation i which may be considered in their general relations apart 
for a science which, as they held, could not be attained from any }>articuiar case of their union. These, therefore, 
except by one who had turned his back upon the natural the first philosophy must investigate. But, further, this 
world. And writers of a different tendency in a later science of being cannot be entirely separated from the 
time gladly accepted it as a convenient nickname for science of knowing, but must determine at least its most 
theories which they regarded as having no basis in general principles. For the science that deals with wliat 
experience, in the same spirit in which the great German is most universal in being is, for that very reason, dealing 
minister Stein used the analogous title of “ nietapolitics ” with the objects which are most nearly akin to the 
for airy and impractical schemes qf,social reform. A brief intelligence. These, indeed, are not the objects which are 
indication of the contents of Aristi^fe's treatise may enable first presented to our minds : avc l>egin with the particular, 
ms to give a general definition of tlje science which w^ first not the universal, with a TTpiorou y/mf which is not yrpikror 
distinctly constituted by it, and to determine in Avbat sense t^vcrei ; but science reaciie.s its true form only wdien the 
the subjects which that science has to consider are beyond or(^r of thought is made one writli the order of nature, and 


nature and experience. / 

For Aristotle, metaphysic is thj science which has to do 
with Being as su^h., Being in general, as distinguished from 
the special seizes which deaM^ith special forms of 


particular is known through the universal Yet this 
|»ersion or revolution of the intellectual point of view 
||>t to be regarded as an absolute change from error to 
Ith ; for Aristotle holds that m/iil eM in irvtellectu qmd 


being. There a]pi,>^ertaiE questi^A which, in Aristotle's prims %% sensu, in the meaning that in sense perception 
view, we have ask in regard to everything that [ihefeis alreadj" the working of that discriminative intelli- 
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gence^ which, beginning in sense perception, with the dis- 
tinction of particular from particular, can rest only when it 
has apprehended things in their universal forms or dehni- 
tions. Looking at knowledge formally ^ the highest law of 
thought, the law of contradiction (or, as we might call it, to 
indicate Aristotle’s meaning more exactly, the law of de- 
finition or distinction), is already implied in the first act of 
perception by which one thing is distinguished from another. 
Looking at it materially, the reason of man is to be con- 
ceived as potentially all that is kno%vable ; i,e., objects are 
so related to it that for it to know them in their essential 
definitions is only to know itself. The aim of science, in 
this view, is to break through the husk of matter, and to 
apprehend things in their forms, in which they are one with 
the mind that knows them. Hence also it follows that in 
rising to the most universal science, the science of Being in 
general, the mind is not leaving the region of immediate 
experience, in which it is at home, for a far-ofi* region of 
abstractions. Bather it is returning to itself, apprehend- 
ing that which is most closely related to itself, and w^hich 
therefore, though it is late in being made the direct object 
of investigation, is yet presupposed in all that is, and is 
Imown.^ 

Metaphysic, then, is the science which deals w^ith the 
nrincipies which are presupposed in all being and knowing, 
though they are brought to light only by philosophy. 
Another trait completes the Aristotelian account of it. 
It is theology, or the science of God. Now God is vorjo-is 
For/o-ca> 9 , pure self-consciousness, the absolute thought which 
is one with its object, and He is therefore the first cause 
of all existence. For, while the world of nature is a world 
of motion and change, in wdiich form is realized in matter, 
4liis jDrocess of the finite can be explained only by referring 
it back to an unmoved mover, in whom there is no distinc- 
tion of matter and form, and who is, therefore, in Aristotle’s 
view, to be conceived as pure form, the purely ideal or 
theoretic activity of a consciousness whose object is itself. 
Such a conception, however, while it secures the independ- 
ence- and absoluteness of the unmoved mover, by removing 
him from ail relation to what is other than himself, seems 
to make his connexion with the world inexplicable. We 
can on this theory refer the world to God, but not God to 
the world. Hence Aristotle seems sometimes to say that 
God is the first mover only as He is the last end after which 
all creation strives, and this leads him to attribute to 
nature a desire or ^vill which is directed towards the good 
as its object or end. 

Aristotle then brings together in his metaphysic three 
elements which are often separated from each other, and 
the connexion of Tvhich is far from being at once obvious. 
It is to him the science of the first principles of being. 
It is also the science of the first principles of knowing. 
Lastly, it is the science of God, as the beginning and end 
of all -things, the absolute unity of being and thought, in 
which all the difierences of finite thought and existence 
are either excluded or overcome. 

To some this description of the contents of Aristotle’s 
treatise, and especially the last part of it, may seem to be 
a confirmation of all the worst charges brought against 
metapbysic. For at both extremes this supposed science 
seems to deal with that which is beyond experience, and 
-which therefore cannot be verified by it. It takes us 
back to a beginning which is prior to the existence as well 
as to the consciousness of finite objects in time and space, 
and on to an end to which no scientific prophecy based 
upon our consciousness of such objects can reach. In the 

Ailyajxis KpirtKli, Anal, Fast., ii, 99i&. 

What is said here as to the intelligence is partly taken from the 
De Amma, The necessary qualifications of the above general state- 
ment of Aristotle’s views will vie gi’ven subsequently. 


former aspect of it, it iias to do with notions so abstract 
and general that it seems as if they could not be fixed or 
tested by reference to any experience, but must necessarily 
be the playthings of dialectical sophistry. In the latter 
aspect of it, it entangles us in questions as to the final 
cause and ultimate meaning of things, questions involving 
so comi^reliensive a view of the infinite universe in which 
we are insignificant parts that it seems as if any attempt 
to answer them must be for us vain and presumptuous. 
On both sides, therefore, metaphysic appears to be an 
attempt to occupy regions wdiich are beyond the habitable 
space of the intelligible world — to deal with ideas wFich 
are either so vague and abstract that they cannot be 
fastened to any definite meaning, or so complex and far- 
reaching that they can never by any possibility be verified. 
For beings like men, fixed within these narrow limits of 
space and time, the true course, it would seem, is to 
“cultivate their gardens,” asking neither whence they 
come nor whither they go, or asking it only within the 
possible limits of history and scientific prophecy. To go 
back to the beginning or on to the end is beyond them, 
even in a temporal, still more in a metaphysical, sense. 
That which is TrpS^rov <j>vaeL escapes us even more absolutely 
than the i^reliistorical and pregeoiogical records of man 
and his world. That which is vcrrarov escapes us 

even more absolutely than the far-off future type of 
civilization, which social science vainly endeavours to 
anticipate Our state is best pictured by that early 
Anglican philosopher who compared it to a bird ffying 
through a lighted room “between the night and the 
night.” The true aim of philosophy is, therefore, it 
would seem, to direct our thoughts to the careful exam- 
ination and utilization of the narrow space allotted to us 
by an inscrutable power, and with scientific self-restraint 
to refrain from all speculation either on first or on final 
causes. 

The main questions as to the possibility and the nature of 
metaphysic, according to Aristotle’s conception of it, may 
be summed up under two heads. We may ask whether 
we can in any sense reach that which is beyond exj)erience, 
and, if so, whether this “beyond” is a first or a last 
principle, a pre-condition or a final cause of nature and 
experience, or both. The former question branches out 
into two, according as we look at metaphysic from the 
objective or the subjective side, or, to express the matter 
more accurately, according as we consider it in relation to 
those natural objects wdiich are merely objects of knowledge, 
or in relation to those spiritual objects which are also 
subjects of knowledge. We shall therefore consider meta- 
physic, first, in relation to science in general, and, secondly, 
in relation to the special science of psychology. The 
latter question also has two aspects ; for, while the idea of 
a first cause or principle points to the connexion between 
metaphysic and logic, the idea ol* a last principle or final 
cause connects metaphysic with theology. We shall there- 
fore consider in the third place the relation of metaphysic 
to logic, and in the fourth place its relation to religion and 
the philosophy of religion. 

1 . The Rela tioti of Metayhysic to Scmice , — The beginnings 
of science and metaphysic are identical, though there is a 
sense in which it may be admitted that the metaphysical 
comes before the scientific or positive era. The first efforts 
of philosophy grasp at once at the prize of absolute 
knowledge. No sooner did the Greeks become dissatisfied 
with the pictorial synthesis of mythology by which their 
thoughts were first lifted above the confusion of particular 
things, than they asked for one universal principle which 
should explain all things. The Ionic school sought to find 
some one phenomenon of nature which might be used as 
the key to all other phenomena. The Eleatics, seeing the 


fiifeiiity of making one finite tliing the explanation of all j 
other finite things, tried to find that explanation In the very ' 
notion of unity or being We need not underestimate 

the speculative value of such bold attenipts to sum up all 
the variety of the world iri one idea, but it is obvious that 
they rather give, a n-'jnu to the problem than solve it, or 
that they put the very (Mnseiousness of the problem in place 
of the Hoiufcion of lb Science is possible only if %ve can 
rise from the particuiar to the universal, from a subjective 
view of things ar> they immediately present themselves to 
u.% m perception to an objective determination of them 
tij rough faw^ ami [trinciples which have no special relation 
t<» any partieiiiar set of events or to any one individual 
hiilje'ct. But tliis is only one aspect of the matter. To 
advance from a concejtion of the world in tyrdine ad 
ii^.dh'lduajn to one in- orJlm ad U7iiversu/)if and so to 
<ljscount and eliminate what is merely subjective and 
accidental in our first consciousness of the world, is the 
he.gimdn.g of knowledge. But little is gained unless the 
uuivcrsal, whicli we roach, through the negation of the 
jjarlicuiars, i,s more tiian their mere negation ; unless it 
is a law or principle by means of which we can explain 
rlie particulars. .'N'ow the defect of early philosophy 
wa;s thiit its universal was “the one beyond the many/^ 
not tlie “ one in the maay/^ — in other words, that it w'as 
not a law o,r principle by which the particulars subsumed 
under it could be explained, but simply the abstraction 
of an, element common to them. But the process of 
knowledge is a process , that involves both an§,iysis and 
synthesis, negation and reaffirmation of the particulars 
with which we start. If we e:xaggerate the former aspect 
of it, we enter upon the ma ner/atim of the mystics, the 
way of pure abstraction and negation, which would open 
the mind to the ideal reality of things simply by shutting 
it to ail the ]>erceptions of sensible phenomena. And, if we 
follow out this method to its legitimate result, we must 
treat the highest abstraction, the abstraction of Being, as if 
it were the sum of all reality, and the Neo-Platonic ecstasy 
in which all distinction, even the distinction of subject and 
object, is lost as the only attitude of mind in which truth 
can be apprehended. 

In the philosophy of the Soeratic school we find the first 
attempt at a systematic as opposed to an abstract theory — 
the first attempt to bring together the one and the many, 
and so to determine the former that it should throw light 
upon the latter. Yet even in Plato the tendency to oppose 
the universal to the particular is stronger than the 
tendency to relate thorn to each other, and in some of his 
dialogues, as, e.r/., in the P/txdo^ we find a near approach 
to that identification of the process of knowledge with 
abstraction which is the characteristic of mysticism. 
Aristotle, therefore, had some ground for taking the Platonic 
principle that “ the real is the universal ’’ in a sense which 
excludes the reality of the individual- Yet, though he 
detected Plato’s error in opposing the universal to the 
particular, and though, at the same time, he did not 
entirely lose sight of the truth which Plato had exagger- 
ated, that the particular is intelligible only through the 
universal, Aristotle was not able to escape the influence 
of that dualism which had marred the philosophy of his 
predecessor. Hence the effect of his protest against a 
philosophy of abstraction was partly neutralized by his 
separation between the divine Being as pure form and 
nature as the unity of form and matter, and again by his 
separation of the pure reason which apprehends the 
forms of things from the perceptions of sense which deal 
with forms realized in matter. And after Aristotle’s time 
the tendency of philosophy was more and more to withdraw 
from contact with experience. The Neo-Platonic philo- 
«ophy, and the Christian theology which was so strongly 


inliueneed by it, eontaine-d, indeed, an idea of the recon-, 
dliation of Clod and nature, anil hence of I'unii and mutter, 
which must ultimately be fatal toduali.>in, am! therefore to 
the method of mere abstraction. the explicit meaning, 
of the philosophy cd the Midillc. ilges was still duali^tic, 
and the mode in whicii the Aristoteliun formula*, were 
WTQUght into the substance of Clirislian doelrine by the 
scholastics tended more and more to conceal that idea of 
the unity of opposites wiiicli was involved in Clirktianity.'. 
Hence mediieval realism pre.-etded, in its nn^st <aie-Mded 
form, the doctrine that “ the real is the universal,” meaning 
by the universal nothing more than the abstract. And, as; 
a natural consequence, the modern insurrection cd the 
scientific spirit against scholasticism took its start from, 
an equally bald and one-sided a.'sesihjn of tlie op|)nsite. 
principle, that “the real is llie indivirliml,’’ jneaning by 
that the individual of imraediate perception. If Platonkin 
had dwelt too exclusively on one aspect of the process of 
knowledge, viz., that it seeks to rise above the piirticiilar, tlie 
sensible, the snljjective, to the universal the intelligible, the 
objective, as if in the latter alone wx*re. reality to be fuiuid, 
modern men of science learnt from their first nominalistic 
teachers to regard the universal as nothing more tlian an 
abbreviated expression for the particulars, and science itself 
as a mere generalization of the facts of sensible pereojdion. 
But this view of scientific knowledge, as a mere reaffirma- 
tion of what is immediately given in sense, is as imperfect 
as the opposite tlieory, which reduces it tc^ the mere 
negation of w*hat is so given. An ideal world utterly 
and entirely divorced from the phenomenal, and an ideal 
world Which is simply a repetition of the plienorricaial 
are, equally meaningless. .The processes of , science, have 
both a negative and a positive side * they involve a nega- 
tion of the particular as it is immediately [presented in 
semse, but only with a view to its being reaffirmed with a 
new determination through the universai. The fact as it 
is first presented to u.s is not the fact as it is ; for, though 
it is from the fact as given that we rise to the knowledge 
of the law, it is the law that first enables us to understand 
what the fact really means. Our first consciousness of 
things is thus, not an immovable foundation ujmn which 
science may build, but rather a hypothetical and self-con- 
tradictory starting-point of investigation Aiiicb becomes 
changed and transformed as we advance. 

The nominalism of scientific men in modern times Is due 
to two special causes, one of which has already been 
mentioned. It is partly due to the traditions of a time 
when medieval realism was the great enemy of science. 
The Baconian protest again.st the “anticipation of nature” 
was a relative truth when it was urged against a class of 
writers who supposed that true theories could be attained 
without regard to facts ; the Baconian assertion of the 
necessity of attending to axiomata media was the necessary 
correction of the tendencies of mystics, who supposed that 
philosophy could attain its end by grasping at once at 
absolute unity, and contented themselves, therefore, with 
a unity which did nothing to explain the differences. 
But, when the former was turned into the dogmatic 
assertion that the mind is, or ought to be, passive in the 
process of knowledge, as having in itself no principle for the 
explanation of things, and when the latter was turned into 
the dogmatic assertion that science can only proceed from 
part to part and never from the whole to the ])arts, these 
relative truths became a source of erroix And this error 
was confirmed and increased by the mistaken views of those 
who first tried to correct it. For these, admitting that 
scientific truth is entirely derived from external experience, 
only ventured to assert the existence of a priori knowledge 
alongside of, and in addition to, that which is a posteriori. 
In other words, they sought in inner experience a basivs for 
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fcliuse beliefs wliicb outward experience seemed iinabie to 
support But tills basis was soon found to be treacberous. 
Introspection, observation of tiie inner life as opposed to 
and distinguished from the outer life, could be only an 
observation of the facts of the individual consciousness as 
such; and to base religion and morality on such a founda- 
tion was to treat God and right as subjective phenomena, 
which do not necessarily correspond to any objective 
reality. Nor was this conclusion really evaded by the 
assertion of the self-evidencing necessity of such ideas and 
beliefs, or of the principles upon which they are founded. 
For this necessity, as a subjective phenomenon, might be 
accounted for otherwise than by the supposition of their 
objective validity. Such scepticism, further, was favoured 
by the progress of science, which, as it advanced from 
physics to biology and sociology, became more and more in- 
consistent with the idea of an absolute breach between inner 
and outer experience, and narrowed the sphere which had 
been hitherto reserved for the former. Man, it was urged, is 
but a part in a greater whole, not exempted from the law 
of action and reaction which connects ail parts of that 
whole with each other. His individual life contains only 
a few links in a chain of causation that goes back to a 
beginning and onward to an end of which he knows 
nothing. And, as Spinoza says, vis qua tmaquseque. res in 
exute 7 ido perseverat a causis externis infinite superatur. 
Hence to treat ideas which are only states of the individual 
consciousness as the ezcplanation of the world, instead of 
treating them as plienonieua to be explained by its relation 
to that world, seemed to be aii absurdity. The particular 
beliefs and tondencies of the mind were to be regarded, 
not as ultimate facts in reference to which everything 
is to be interpreted, but rather as facts which are 
themselves to bo referred to more general causes and 
laws. It tlius a[.»poared that the attempt to divide truth 
into an a posteriori and an a pmori part, the latter of 
which should lind its evidence in an inner experience 
as the former in an outer experience, is an illusive pro- 
cess. If the a priori is reduced to the level of the a 
posteriori, it becomes impossible to base on the a priori 
any beliefs that go beyond the range of subjective 
experience. If the self and the not-self are taken simply 
as dilferent finite things, which we can observe in turn, 
their relations must be brought under the general laws of 
the connexion of finite things with each other ; and the 
phenomena of mind must be treated, like the phenomena 
of matter, as facts to be accounted for according to these 
laws. 

But this of itself indicates a way of escape both from 
the introspective theory and from the empiricism to which 
it is opposed. For it suggests the question — What is the 
source of those very laws which guide the procedure of 
science in accounting for facts, psychological facts among 
others? When a scientific psychologist of the modern 
school attempts to show how by habituation of the 
individual and the race the necessity of thought expressed 
in the law of causation was produced in the minds of the 
present generation of men, it is obvious that his whole 
investigation and argument presuppose the law whose 
genesis he is accounting for. A glaring instance of such 
circular reasoning is found in the writings of the most 
prominent representative of the school in the present day. 
Mr Bpencer begins by laying down a first postulate of 
science that necessity of thought must be taken as a 
criterion of truth. It is by the continual aid of this 
postulate that he constructs his system of nature, and 
finally his psychological theory of the development of 
consciousness in man. Yet the main object of this 
psychological theory seems to be to account for the very 
necessities with which the author starts. Obviously such a 


: philosophy contains elements of which the author is 
imperfectly conscious ; for it involves that mind is not 
only the last product but the first presupposition of 
nature, or, in other words, that in mind nature returns 
upon its first principle. But to admit this is at once to 
lift the conscious being as such above the position which 
he would hold as merely a finite part of a finite world. It 
is to assert that nature has an essential relation to a con- 
sciousness which is developed in man, and that in the 
grow’th of this consciousness we have, not an evolution 
which is the result of the action of nature as a system of 
external causes upon him, but an evolution in which nature 
is really coming to itself,” i.c., coming to self-conscious- 
ness, in Idm. 

Now it was Kant who first— though with a certain 
limitation of aim— brought this idea of the relativity 
of thought and being to the consciousness of the modern 
world. Ill the Critique of Pure Beaso7i, thought, indeed, 
is not set up as an absolute in relation to which all 

existence must be conceived, but it is set up as the p/wv 
of experience, and so of all existences which are objects of 
our knowledge. Experience is for Kant essentially relatii'e 
to the conscious self ; it exists through the necessary 
subsumption of the forms and matter of sense under the 
categories, as, on the other hand, the consciousness of seif 
is recognized as essentially dependent on this process. On 
this view, the a qjriori and a posteriori factors of experience 
do not really exist apart as two separate portions of 
knowledge. If they are severed, each loses all its mean- 
ing. Perceptions in themselves are void; categories in 
themselves are empty. We do not look outwards for one 
kind of truth and inwards for another, nor do we even, 
by an external process, bring facts given as contingent 
under principles recognized as necessary ; but the a p7%ori 
is the condition under which alone the cf. qoostermn exists 
for us. Even if it is allowed that the facts of inner and 
outer experience contain a contingent eiernent or matter, 
given under the conditions of time and space, yet neither 
time nor space nor the facts of experience conditioned by 
them exist for us except as elements of an experience 
which is organized according to the categories. 

This is the essential truth which Kant had to express. 
It is marred in his statement of it by the persistent 
influence of the abstract division between contingent 
matter given from without and necessary principles 
supplied from within, a division essentially inconsistent 
with the attempt to show that the contingent matter is 
necessarily subsumed under these principles, and indeed 
exists for us only as it is so subsumed. But Kant himself 
puts into our hands the means of correcting his own 
inadequacy, when he reduces the inaccessible thing in itself, 
which he at first speaks of as afiecting our sensibility and 
so giving rise to the contingent matter of experience, to a 
noumenon (voovpGvov) which is projected by reason itself. 
The Pialectie exhibits the idea of thought as not only 
constituting finite experience but also reaching beyond it, 
though as yet only in a negative way. The mind is, on 
this view, so far unlimited that it knows its own limits ; it 
is^ conscious of the defects of its experience, of the com 
tfngency of its sensible matter, and the emptiness and 
.finitude of its categories ; and by reason of this conscious- 
ness it is always 'seelring in experience an ideal which it is 
impossible to realize there. Thought measures experience 
by its own nature, and finds it wanting. It demands 
a kind of unity or identity in its objects which it is unable 
to find in the actual objects of experience. It is this 
demand of reason which lifts man above a mere animal 
existence, and forces him by aid of the categories to 
determine the matter of sense as a world of objects ; yet, as 
this finite world of experience can never satisfy the demand 
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of reason, the eonsciousness of it is iniinediately com- 
bined with the consciousness of its limited and phenomenal 
(diaracter. The student of the CriN'f/iw of 7*jrre 
rannot but recognize tlie .strange balnnce between the* real 
and the phenomenal in Y’liich it ends, aliowing to man tlic 
consciousness of each so far as to enable him to see the 
<iefects of the other, — sa> that ]>y aid of the pure identity of 
reason he can criticize and condemn the “ blindness or 
unresolved difference of experience, and by means of the 
concreteness and com})ie.xity of experience he can condemn 
the “ empty identity of reason. 

In order, however, to understand the full bearing of 
Kant’.s <tritici.uji of knowledge, and at the same time to find 
the me.eting"|M)int of the opposite currents of thought winch 
alternately [>revaii in it, it will be necessary to consider 
the sul>]ect a little more closely. The ]e.sson of the Critique 
may be gatlicred up int'> two points, lii tlie first place, 
it. is a refutation of the ordinary view of experience as 
something immediately given for thought and not con- 
.stituted by it. In the second place, it is a demonstration 
of the merely phenomenal character of the olyects of 
experieiice, i.e.^ the demonstration that the objects of 
experience, even as determined by science, are not things 
in tliemseives. Both these results require to be Icept 
clearly in view if Ave w’ould understand llie nmvenmut of 
thought excited by Kant. On the one hand Kant had to 
teach that what is ordinarily regarded fts real, the world 
of experience, is transcendently idccd, i.e.. is determined as 
real by a 'priori forms of thought. On the other hand he 
had to teach that the world so determined is empirically 
and not transcend en tally real, i.e.^ its reality is merely 
phenomenal. With the former lesson he met the Jiian of 
science, and compelled him to renounce his materialistic 
explanation of the world as a thing wiiicli exists in 
independence of the mind that knows it. The world we 
know is a world which exists only as it exists /or ?fA*, for 
the thinking subject; hence the thinking subject, the ego, 
cannot be taken as an object like other objects, an object 
the phenomena of which are to be explained like other 
phenomena by their place in the connexion of experience. 
Having, however, thus repelled scientific materialism by 
the proof that the reality of experience is ideal, Kant 
refuses to proceed to the complete identification of reality 
with ideality, and meets the claims of the metaphysician 
with the assertion that the reality of experience is merely 
phenomenal. Hence he rejects any idealism that would 
involve the negation of things in themselves beyond 
phenomena, or the identification of the objects of experience 
with these things. Tiie reality avo know is a reality which 
exists only for us as conscious subjects, but this, though 
it is the only reality we can know, is not the absolute 
reality. 

It is, however, to be observed that the nature of this 
oi)position between phenomena and things in themselves 
seems to change as we advance from the Analytic^ where 
the existence of such things is presupposed, to the Dialectic^ 
where the grounds of that presupposition are examined. 
At first the opposition seems to be between what is present 
in consciousness and what is absolutely beyond conscious- 
ness. The matter of experience is regarded as given\^ter- 
nally in the affections of the sensible subject, — affections 
caused by an unknown thing in itself, of which, however, 
they can tell us nothing. On the other liand the form of 
experience, tlie categories and principles of judgment which 
turn these affections into objects of knowledge, are not pure j 
expressions of the real nature, the pure identity, of the 
subject in itself, but only products of the identity of the 
self in relation to the sensibility and its forms of time 
and space. Hence, on both sides we must regard expe- 
rience as merely phenomenal, alike in relation to the. 


i noumenal object and la relation to I be noumenal subject, 
, wliidi lurk behind the veil and setsd forth into expe- 
i rieiice <m the one side affections %\liicli Ifecorne objects 
; through their determination by the unity of thought, and 
j an the oilier side an identity of thought which becomes 
self-conscious in relation to the ol jerds ru determined iiy 
itself, 

Kant, however, having thus an.swertd the question of 
I the possibility of expei’lenee by reference to two things in 
I theuiseives which, are out i)f e.x]>erience, is ol»liged to ask 
i himself how the efmyekmeneiiH of these iw ihings in 
; themselves, and the criticism (d experience in relation t<f 
j them, is possible. And here, obviorrlj", tlic oppositirm 
1 can no longer be conceived as ajj t p pencil ion Lei u ecu that 
: which is and that vriuch is not in cun/ciousness. d’or the 
I things in themselves must be pre-rnl to ciuirtciousness in 
■ some fashion in order dial they may ]n> i outrn ded with the 
phenomena, if, ilnjrciorf*, pditnomena are now regarded 
! as unreal, it must ].te Ivocause v;e havt ua b/e.7 ty reality to 
, wliicii the reality of experlenc*e «locs not fully corrc.sjiond. 

' J.ii the Analytic Kant had beem.qiotddng as if tiie real eon- 
' sisted in something which is not piv.-eni. in ihc I’cmstuous 
, subject at all, though we, hy aicdvr.is of hb experience, 

! ca.n refer to it as the cause of that wliieli is so }»!‘eHtnl. 

' Kow in the Dkikdk he has to account for the fact that 
' tin; conscious .sidiject hiiusedf is able to transcend his 
experience, and to contrast tiie objects of it as plienumenal 
with tilings in themselves. 

Xov/ it is obvious that siieli an ojiposition is j-ossiblo only 
so far as the tlioiight, which con.-.titutes experience, is at 
the same time conscious of itisidf in opp(.»silion to the 
experience it constituieH, The reason why experience is 
condemned as plienomcnai therefore, not Itccauhe it is 
that wliich exists for thought as opjsosed to that which 
does not exist for thought, but because ini] perfectly 
corresponds to the determination of thought in Itself, in 
other wmrds, it is condemned as unreal, .not beeoiise it is 
ideal, but because it is int perfectly ideal And the absolute 
reality is represented, not as that wliieli exists without 
relation to thought, but as that which is identical with the 
thought for wliich it is. In the Dialectic^ therefore, 
the noumenon is substituted for the thing in itself, and 
the noumenon is, as Kant tells u.s, the object as it exists 
for an intuitive or perceptive understanding, f.i?., an under- 
standing which does not synthetically combine the given 
matter of sense into objects by means of categories, but 
wdiose thought is one with the existence of the objects it 
knows. It is the idea of such a ])iire identity of knowing 
and being, as suggested by thought itself, which loads as 
to regard our actual enqurical knowledge as imperfect, and 
its objects as not, in an absolute sense, real objects. The 
noumena are not, therefore, the unknown causes by whose 
action and reaction conscious experience is jiroduced ; they 
represent a unity of thought with itself to wdiich it finds 
experience inadequate. This higher luiity of thought %vith 
itself is wdiat Kant calls reason, and he identifies it with 
the faculty of Isyiiogizing. Further, he finds in the three 
forms of syllogism a guiding thread which brings him to 
the recognition of three forms in wKich the pure unity of 
reason presents itself to us in opposition to the merely 
synthetic unity of experience, a }isyehoIogical, a cosmo- 
logical, and a theological form. In each of these cases 
the empirical process of knowledge is accompanied, guided, 
and stimulated dj an idea which nevertheless it is unable 
to realize or verify. In psychology we have ever present 
to us an idea of the identity of the self, which is never 
realized in our actual self-consciousness, because the self 
of which we are conscious is manifold in its states and 
because it stands in relation to an external world. The 
idea of simple identity is, therefore- something w^e may set 



before us as tbe goal of an ideal psycbology, to wbicb we 
may approximate in so far as wc can trace unity of faculty 
through all the differences of mental phenomena, but to 
which we can never attain owing to the nature of the matter 
with which we deal Again, in our scientific attempts to 
explain onr external experience, the unity of reason takes 
the form of an idea of the world as a completed infinite 
whole, which contains all the objects known to us and all 
other possible objects; but this cannot be realized in 
an experience which is conditioned by space and time, 
and is, therefore, ever incomplete. The idea of totality 
is, therefore, an ideal^ which guides and stimulates our 
scientific progress, without which such a thing as science 
could not exist, but which at the same time can never be 
realized by science. Lastly, the unity of reason takes a 
third form in which identity and totality are combined,— 
as the idea of a unity in which all differences, even the 
difference of subject and object, are transcended,— the idea 
of a unity of all things with each other and with the mind 
that knows them. This idea also is one which science can 
neither surrender nor realize. It cannot surrender it 
without giving up that striving after unity without which 
science would not exist ; and it cannot realize it, for the 
difference between the world, as it is presented to us in 
actual experience, and the subjective determination of 
our thinking consciousness cannot be overcome. We can, 
indeed, use the idea that the world is an organic whole, 
determined in relation to an end which consciousness sets 
for itself, as an heuriatic principle to guide us in following 
the connexion of things with each other ; but, as we cannot 
by means of any such idea anticipate what the facts of 
external experience will be, so we cannot prove that for a 
mind other than ours the unity of things which we repre- 
sent in this way might not take a quite different aspect. 
Indeed we have reason to think it would ; for, while we 
always think of a designing mind as using materials which 
have an existence and nature independent of the purposes 
to which they are put, the absolute mind must be conceived 
as creating the materials themselves by the same act 
whereby they are determined to an end. We must con- 
ceive it, in short, as an intuitive understanding for which 
end and means, objective and subjective, are one, or, in 
other words, as an intelligence whose consciousness of 
itself is or contains the existence of all that is object 
for it. 

This new view of the things in themselves as nowmena 
or ideals of reason involves a new attitude of thought 
towards them different from that dogmatic attitude which 
is provisionally adopted in the Analytic. Accordingly, we 
now find Kant speaking of them, not as things which exist 
independently of their being conceived, but as “prob- 
lematical conceptions^' of which we cannot even determine 
whether they correspond to any objects at all. They are 
“ limitative " notions which have a negative value, in so far 
as they keep open a vacant space beyond experience, but 
do not enable us to fill that space with any positive realities. 
They are like dark lanterns which cast light upon the 
empirical world, and show what are its boundaries, but 
leave their own nature in obscurity. All that we can say 
of the noumenal self or subject is that it corresponds to the 
unity implied in ail knowledge, but whether there is such 
a self, independent of the process of empirical synthesis 
and the self-consciousness wl^ch accompanies that process, 
we cannot tell. All that we can say of th * noumenal reality 
of the objective world is that it corresponds to the idea 
of the objects of experience as a completed whole in them- 
selves apart from the process whereby we know them, but j 
whether there is any such real world independent of the 
process of experience it is impossible to say. Lastly, all 
that we can say of God is that He corresponds to the idea 


of the unity of all things with the mind that knows them, — 
an ideal which is involved in ail knowledge, — but whether 
the realization of this idea in an intuitive understanding 
is even possible we have no means of determining, how- 
ever we may suspect that understanding and sensibility are 
“ branches springing from the same unknown root." The 
Critiemn of Bure Reason ends, therefore, in a kind of 
seesaw between two forms of consciousness — a thinking 
consciousness, which transcends experience and sets before 
us an idea of absolute reality, but which cannot attain 
to any knowledge or even certitude of any object 
corresponding to this idea, and an empirical conscious- 
ness, which gives us true knowledge of its objects, but 
whose objects are determined as merely phenomenal and 
not absolutely real. 

The equipoise thus maintained between the empirical 
and the intelligible world is, howeveiyin Gritique of 
Practical overbalanced in favour of the latter. 

What the theoretical reason could not do “ in that it was 
weak through the flesh," through its dependence on the 
I very empirical consciousness which it sought to transcend, 
is possible to the practical reason, because it is primarily 
i determined by itself. In our moral consciousness we And 
I ourselves under a law which calls upon us to as beings 
I who are absolutely self-determined or free, and which, 

I therefore, ass';':/es us that our intelligible seif is our real self, 

I and conclusivey determines our empirical self in contrast 
with it as phenomenal. Thus the moral law gives reality 
to the intelligible world ; or, as Kant expresses it, “ the 
idea of an intelligible world is a point of view beyond the 
! phenomenal which the reason sees itself compelled to take 
up, in order to think of itself as practical." In other 
words, the moral law presupposes freedom or determination 
in the rational being as such, and makes him regard him- 
self, not merely as a link in the chain of conditioned 
existences in time and space, but as the original source 
of his own life. The blank space beyond the phenomenal 
thus begins to be fllled up by the idea of a free causality 
which again postulates a world adequate and conform- 
able to itself. And the man who, as an empiric individu- 
ality, is obliged to regard himself merely as an individual 
being determined by other individual beings and things 
is authorized as a moral being to treat this apparent 
necessity as having its reality in freedom, and to look upon 
himself as the denizen of a spiritual world where nothing 
is determined for him from without which is not simply 
the expression of his own self-determination from withixi. 
“ Thus we have found, what Aristotle could not find, a 
fixed point on which reason can set its lever, not in any 
present or future world, but in its own inner idea of 
freedom, — a point fixed for it by the immovable moral 
law, as a secure basis from which it can move the human 
will, even against the opposition of all the powers of 
nature."^ Starting from this idea of freedom, therefore, 
Kant proceeds to reconstruct for faith the unseen world, 
which in the Critique of Pure Reason he had denied as an 
object of knowledge. Nor is he content to leave the 
two worlds in sharp antithesis to each other, but even in 
the Critique of Practical Reason, and still more in the 
Critique of Judgment, he brings them into relation to each 
other, and so gives to theoretical reason a kind of 
authority to use for the explanation of the phenomenal 
world those ideas which ^ of itself it might be inclined 
regard as illusive. 

In all this, however, it is difficult to avoid seeing a 
partial retractation of Kant's first viewas to the irreconcilable 
opposition of the phenomenal and the noumenal. Tor, in 
the first place, the moral imperative is addressed to a seK 
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which is at one and the same time regarded in both 
characters, and which is called, !i|.K‘jri to subsume under the 
niorai law acts which otherwise derive their character and 
meaning from the relatinns of tiie ihuiiiomenal world. That 
the particular nature of men as j>iienoiuenal mdividuals 
can bo the moans realizing the universal law of reuson is 
implied in ail Kant s statements of tlie latter, and particii- 
iariy in his coniie]uion of men as constituting together a 
‘'kingdom of ends''; for it is difficult to conceive this 
kingdom otlierwist^ than as an organic unity of society, in 
wdiich eacli individual, by reason of Ins special tendencies 
and capacities, has a definite office to fulfil in realizing 
the iinivm-sfii pimiciple that binds all the members of the 
kingdruii to eaeii other. The sumnmm honiim, again, is 
said to consist in the union of happiness wdth goodness, 
f.c., of the empirical conditions of man's individual life as 
a sensible subject with the pure self-determination of the 
intelligible seif ; and God is postulated as a Dems ex 
M'iiMyut to bind together these two unrelated elements, — 
a (ioMception which shows the difiiciilty into which Kant 
lias l>rouglit himself by defining them as unrelated. Still 
more obvious is the effort of Kant to get beyond the 
dualism of Ills first view of tliingfs in the Critique of 
Jndg’nient. For in that work he maintains that the con- 
sciousness of the beautiful and the sublime is or involves 
a harmony of the understanding or the reason with sense ; 
and, what is still more important, he points out that the 
idea of organic unity, without which we cannot explain the 
phenomena of life, contains in it a possibility of the recon- 
ciliation of freedom and necessity, of the intelligible and the 
phenomenal. This idea,, lie argues, we are authorized by 
our moral consciousness to apply to the -whole course of the 
tilings in the |)henomenaI world, and so to regard it as a 
process to realize the moral ideal. Ko doubt he again 
partially retracts this view wdien he declares that we must 
treat the idea of final causality as merely a subjective 
principle of judgment, which, oven in the ease of living 
beings, is to be regarded only as necessary for us as finite 
intelligences. But such saving clauses, in wdiicli Kant 
recurs to the dualism with which he started, cannot hide 
from 113 how near he has come to the renunciation of it. 

When w’e regard Kant in this ivay as asserting from one 
point of view an absolute limit wliicli fn)m another point 
of view he permits us to transcend, it becomes obvious 
that his philosophy is in an unstable equilibrium, ivhich 
cannot but be disturbed by any one who attempts to 
develop or even to restate his ideas. Hence we need not 
wonder that tliose who take in earnest his denunciations 
of any attem])t to transcend experience generally, — like 
Professor Huxley, — reject as worthless all Kant's later work; 
and that, on the other side, those who take in earnest his 
ideas ot freedom, of organic unity, of an intuitive under- 
standing, and of a sum n turn honum in which freedom and 
necessity meet together, are compelled to break through 
the arbitrary line whicli he drew between knowledge 
and belief. In favour of the former course it is easy in 
many } daces to appeal to the letter of Kant. In favour of 
tlie latter it iieed only be pointed out that, in Kant's view, 
i\l experience rests u}>ou, or is in its development guided 
by, those ideas which yet he will not permit us to treat as 
sources of: knowledge. Hence the principles of the Critique 
cannot legitimately be used against metaphysic, except 
by those who are pre])ared to admit the ideas of reason, up 
to the point to which he admits them, as ideas that limit 
and direct our experience, — while rejecting all use of them 
to cast light upon that which is beyond experience. In 
other words, they must maintain the possibility of a purely 
negative knowledge, of the knowledge of a limit by one 
who yet cannot go beyond it. They must show how we 
can have an ideal of kaowledge which enables us to criticize 


; ixperieiicu without tnalding us to transform it; they numt 
; Hiow how ideas of the siiper‘«on.sibie can ht> far be jtrcheut 
, 'toour thought as to make vlhiblt the boiiisdanes of the 
prison of sense in which we are cionfined, without in any 
way enabling ns to escape irem it, 

; Is this possiblel VVe may gather ufj tlie Kantian 
, antithesis in the assertion that experience is tlie imp.crfecfe 
; realization of an ideal t»f knowledge, derivid from reuson, 
with materials, derived from sense and understanding, the 
nature of wdiich is such that the} can never be l>roughl 
into correspondence the ideal. J-lut this ideal, in all its 
three forms, as we have seen, is simply the idea of a pure " 
unity or identity in which, all differences are lost or 
dissolved — whether they be tlie differences of the inner or 
of the outer life, or linully tla; diffLn nce of inner und 
outer, subjective and objective, froru c:aA,;h otlicr. Kant's ' 
view therefore is, in effect, tlsis, that thought carries 
with it the consciousness of an identity or unity, to which 
our actual experience in none of its forms fid.Iy corresponds. 
On the other hand, Kant does not Iiesitatc* eipially to con- 
demn the identity of thought as "empty" and subjective, 
because it does not contain in itself nor can evolve from 
itself the complex matter of experience. But this 
alternate condemnation of experience as unreal from the 
point of view of the ideas, and of the ideas as unreal from 
the point of view of experience, seems to show that loth are 
unreal, as being abstract elements, which have no value save 
in their relation to each other, and which lose ail their mean- 
ing when separated from the unity to which, they belong. 
According to this view, ideas and experience, noumena 
and phenomena, if they are opposed, are also necessarily 
related to each other. If our empirical consciousness of 
the world of objects in space and time, as determined by 
the categories, docs not correspond to the unity or identity 
of thought which is our ideal of knowledge, yet that idea 
of unity or identity is set up by thought in relation to 
experience, and cannot, therefore, be essentially irrecon- 
cilable with it. The tw’o terms may be o]iposed, but their 
opposition cannot be absolute, seeing that they are in 
essential relation to each other. It is a great k^gical error 
not to discern that a negative relation is still a relation, 
i.e.^ that it has a positive unity beyond it. This positive 
unity may not, indeed, be consciously present to us in 
our immediate apprehension of the relation in question, 
but it is necessarily implied in it. Now it is just because, 
in liis separation of noumena and phenomena, Kant omits 
to note their essential relativity that he is forced to regard 
the former as a set of abstract identities of which nothing 
can be known, and the latter as the imjierfcct products of 
a synthesis -which can never be completed or brought to a 
true unity. Yet the value of his whole treatment of the 
ideas of reason in relation to our intellectual and moral 
experience arises from the fact that in practice he does 
not hold to this abstract separation of the twn elements. 
Ideas absolutely incommensurable with experience could 
neither stimulate nor guide our empincal synthesis ; they 
could not even be brought into any connexion with it. 
When, therefore, Kant brings them into tliis connexion, he 
necessarily alters their meaning. Hence the pure abstract 
identity which excludes all difference is changed, in its 
application, into the idea of an organic iiiuty, of which the 
highest type is found in self-consciousness, with its trans- 
parent difference of the subjective and objective self. It 
would be absurd atid meaningless to say that science seeks to 
reduce experience to an abstract identity, in which there is 
no difference, unless for this were tacitly substituted what 
is really an entirely different proposition, that science seeks 
to find in the infinitely diversified world of space and time 
that unity in difference of which self-consciousness has in 
itself the pattern. It is in reference to the former kind 


of identity — the abstract oneness of formal logic — that 
Kant proves that it is impossible for experience to be 
made adequate to ideas. But it is only of the latter kind 
of identity — the oneness of self-consciousness — ^that it can 
be said that it furnishes a guiding principle to scientific 
investigation or an ideal of knowledge. The same con- 
fusion is still more evident in Kant/s account of our moral 
experience, in dealing with which he directly attempts to 
get synthetic propositions out of the pure identity of 
reason, in other words, to draw definite moral laws out 
of the logical principle of non-contradiction. Whatever 
success he attains is gained by substituting for the formal 
principle of self -com Istenq/ the positive idea of consistemy 
with the self and again by conceiving this self as a concrete 
individual, the member of a society, and so standing in 
essential relation to other selves. The pure abstraction 
from all the external results of action and from all motives 
of desire, which at the beginning of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics Kant declares to be essential to morality, is modified 
and indeed transformed, as we go on, by the admissions 
that other rational beings are not external to us in any 
sense that excludes their good from being an end of our 
endeavour, and that the desires are not irrational and 
immoral except in so far as they are directed to the 
pleasures of the sensuous individual (which in a conscious 
being they never entirely are). Both in the speculative 
and in the practical sphere, therefore, the absolute opposi- 
tion of the ideal or nouinenal to the empirical disappears, 
as soon as Kant attempts to apply it. For in both the 
abstract identity of formal logic, which is really the 
meaning of the noiimeiion as absolutely opposed to and 
incommensurable with experience, gives way to the unity 
of self-consciousness, — a unity which is so far from being 
absolutely opposed to the difference of the empirical 
consciousness that it necessarily implies it. For self- 
consciousness presupposes the consciousness of objects; 
though it is opposed to that consciousness, it is essentially 
correlated with It, and therefore its opposition cannot be 
regarded as absolute, or incapable of being transcended. 

These considerations may tlirow some light on the 
relation of the Anahjtlc and Dialectic of Kant, and on the 
nature of the opposition of noumenon and phenomenon 
as it is presented in the latter. In the deduction of the 
categories, Kant pointed out the essential relation of the 
objective world of experience to what he called the 
‘‘transcendental unity of apperception”; he pointed 
out that the unity of consciousness is implied in all its 
objects. This unity, he further showed, must be conceived 
as “ capable of self-consciousness but it actually becomes 
conscious of self only in relation, though also in opposi- 
tion, to the other objects determined by it. Now it is this 
consciousness of itself in opposition to other objects which 
is the source of Kanfs “ ideas of reason,” of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the mind with its empirical knowledge, even in its 
scientific form, and of the demand for a higher kind of know- 
ledge to which experience is not adequate. That a standard 
is set up for experience by which it is condemned is simply 
a result of the further development of that unity which is 
implied in experience — a result of the progress of thought 
from consciousness to self-consciousness, and of the contrast 
between the former and the latter. The problem with 
which Kant’s Dialectic attempts to deal, and which it treats 
as insoluble, is, therefore, simply the problem of raising con- 
sciommss to the form of self-consciousness ; in other words, of 
attaining to a knowledge of the world of experience as not 
merely a “ synthetic,” and therefore imperfect, unity of things 
external to each other, but as an organic unity of transparent 
dififerences, a self-differentiating, self-integrating unity, such 
as seems to be presented to us in pure self-consciousness. 
Nor can this problem be regarded as insoluble; for the 


unity of self-consciousness is identical with the unity of 
consciousness ; it is only that unity become self-conscious. 
Hence the point of view at which consciousness and self- 
consciousnewss seem to be absolutely opposed to each other,— 
the highest point of view which Kant distinctly reaches, — 
can be regarded only as a stage of transition from the point 
at which their relative difference and opposition is not yet 
developed to the point at which they are seen to be the 
factors or elements of a still higher unity. 

I The later philosophy of Germany, from Kant to Hegel, 
is little more than the development of the idea- just stated 
in its twofold aspect. In the first place, it is an attempt 
to show what is involved in the idea of thought or self- 
consciousness as in itself an organic whole, a many-in-one, 
a unity which expresses itself in difference, yet so that the 
difference remains transparent, and therefore is immediately 
recognized as expression of the unity. In the second 
place, it is an attempt to bridge over the difierence between 
thought or self-consciousness and the external world of 
experience, and to show that this opposition also is 
subordinated to a higher unity. Or, to put it more directly, 
the idealistic philosophy of Germany seeks, on the one 
hand, to develop a logic or metaphysic which bases itself, 
not, like formal logic, on the idea of bare identity, but on 
! the idea of self-consciousness; and, on the other hand, to 
show, in a philosophy of nature and spirit,' how, by means 
of this logic, the opposition of thought to its object, or 
of the a priori to the a posteriori in knowledge, may be 
transcended. In the third and fourth sections of this 
article something more will be said of the manner in 
which this task -was fulfilled. Here only a few words are 
necessary to sum up the results reached, and to give more 
distinctness to the new ideal of knowledge which those 
results suggest. We have seen that Kant’s critical attitude 
involved two things, — on the one hand, the assertion that 
the existence we know is necessarily existence for thought, 
and, on the other hand, the denial that that ■which exists 
for our thought is absolute reality, a denial which again 
involves the presence to our thought of an ideal of know- 
ledge, by which our actual knowledge is condemned. 
This ideal, however, was falsely conceived by Kant as an 
identity without any difference, and, in this sense, he does 
not hesitate to apply it even to self-consciousness itself. 
For, in a remarkable passage,^ he attempts to prove that 
the consciousness of self is not a knowledge of the self, by 
a simple reference to the duality of the self knowing and 
the self known, arguing that the ego “ stands in its owm 
way,” just because it exists only /or itself^ i.e., because in 
knowing itself it presupposes itself. Kant evidently thinks 
that to know the real self it would be necessary to apprehend 
it in simple identity as purely an object without reference 
to a subject, or purely a subject without reference to an 
object. Yet to this it seems sufficient to answer that such 
an object or subject would lose its character as object or 
subject and become equivalent to mere being in general, 
and that, 'as such being is a mere abstraction, to know it 
cannot be the ideal of knowledge. If therefore there be a 
unity or identity of thought which is not realized in ex- 
perience, and in reference to which we can regard experience 
as an imperfect form of knowledge, it cannot be found in 
this abstract identity of being. In truth, as we have seen, it 
is found in that very idea of self-consciousness which Kant 
is criticizing. J ust because we are self-conscious, and there- 
fore oppose the unity of the conscious self to the manifoid- 
ness of the world in space and time, do we seek in the 
world of space and time for a transparent unity which we 
cannot at first find there. But, when this is seen, we find 
in Kant himself the partial solution of the difficulty. 
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Salf-^oasciouKiHiss presupposes c<)iisebiLsaeHS ; for, while the ; or as that in and through whk-li alone it oan realise itself, 
apprehension of objects in eonsciourfiiess is possible only , His iloetririe therefore might be ^uinnicd up iit two proposi- 


in relation to tiie unity of t!ie self, yet it is only in ! tions, — first, that the absolute taub>tance is s}>irituaf or self- 
relation to and distinction from these objects that we are I conscious, and, seeondl}'', that the. alisolnte subject or ,s])mt 
eonseioiis of that unity. Hence tlje two opposites, self ; can be conceived as realizing itself only tiiniUgh that very 
and not-self, are hound together, an«i presuppose a unity , world of exteniiiiity which at first apjicars as its o[>posita 
which reveals itself in their opposition, and which, when , In both respects iiegers philosophy nwi ivcs the via nn^d- 
made expliciit, must reconcile them. If, therefore, seif- I iiva of mysticism, and teache.s that it is <,>nly through the 
ccmscioiisnes.s, in its first opposition to consciousness, gives ; exhaustion of ditlerence that the unity (4' science, of which 
rise to an ideal knowledge to our empirical ; the mind contains in itself the ctjrtitmle, is io Ic realized, 

knowledge of objects is inadequate, this arises from the ; For mind or spirit, vieweel in Itself, is i*ouceivcd as a self- 
fact that nut only erapirieul knowledge but also the ideal ; differentiating unity, a unity w Inch exi.^ts only through 
to which it is op[)Osed is imperfect, or that they both | opposition of itself te And it is but a" necessary 

point to a unity wliicli is manifested in their difference, | result of such a conci‘]jtiuu that .-pirit can fully realize its 
and whicli is capable of containing and resolving it. In I unity only througii a world wliirh in the first instance 
other words, the opposition of science to its ideal, which i must present itself os the extreme o[>])Usito of spirit. 
Kant has stated in his Antuio?/tu% is not an absolute j Hence the process of tliought in itself, which is exhibited 
opposition, but one the origin and end of ’which can be | in the logic, ends in the opposition to thought of a world 
seen. which is its negative counterpart. And the “absolute 

This opposition reaches its highest point in the con- spirit^' of Ilegel is thus, not pure self-conselousnesB, but 
trast between the transparent unity of self-consciousness, that more concrete unity of seli-eonscioiisness with itself 
in which the difference of kiiower and known is evanescent, which it attains tlnongli and by means of this tvorid. 
and the essential manif oldness and seli-externality of the The effect of this view' upam the relation of metapliysic to 
world in space, in which the differences seem to be insoliible. j science, which we are at present considering, is ncdiceable. 
We must, indeed, think of self-consciousness as having life j It does liot, as is often sutqjosed, supersede science by an 
in itself and therefore as differentiating itself from itself ; i a prion construction of the universe, nor does it leave the 
but this differentiation is held within the limit of its unity, | results of science unchanged and simply provide for it a 
it is a separation of movements which are separated only as j deeper foundation. The latter was the point at which 
they are united. On the other hand, the world in space | Kant and Fichte stopped ; for, while they shelved the 




presents itself as the sphere of external determination, in 
which things are primarily disunited and act only as they 
are acted on from without, and in wdiicli this external 
influence never goes so far as to destroy their reciprocal 
externality. In this sense it is that the o]:>position of mind 
and matter w'as taken by Descartes, and it is a survival of 
the same mode of thought that leads many even now to 
draw absolute Hues of division betw’een a priori and a 
posteriori^ between ideas and facts, between spiritual and 
natural. Kant and Fichte give a new aspect to the 
difFiciilty by showing that the difficulty is one of recon- 
ciling consciousness and self-consciousness, and that in 
consciousness there is already present the unity which is 
manifested in self-consciousness, as, on the other hand, it 
is only through consciousness and in opposition to it that 
self-consciousness is po.s3ible. AtkI Fichte made a further 
step when he attempted to sliovr that the categories and the 
forms of perception, time and space, wliich Kant had taken 
as inexplicable facts, are implied in this contrast of con- 
sciousness and seif-consciousness. The error that clings to 
Fichte’s speculations is, however, that he treats conscious- 
ness merely as a necessary illusion ■which exists simply 
with a view to seif-conscioiisness, and hence is led to regard 
self-consciousness itself — because it is essentially related 
to this necessary illusion — as a schema or image of an 
unknowable absolute. In fact, in the end Fichte falls 
back upon the abstract identity in w'hich Kant had found 
his noumenon, and so ends Ids philosophy with mysticism. 
Even Schelling, though he saw that the absolute unity 
must be one that transcends the difference of self and not- 
self, did not finally escape the. tendency to merge all 
difference in absolute oneness. On the other hand, it was 
the endeavour of Hegel to proceed in the o}>posite way, — 
not to lose self-consciousness or subjectivity in a mere 
unity of substance, but rather to show that the absolute 
substance can be truly defined only as a self-conscious 
subject. And just because he did this he was prepared 
to take a further step, and to regard the external world, 
not as Fichte regarded it, as merely the opposite of spirit, 
nor as Schelling regarded it, as merely the repetition and 
co-equal of spirit|;but rather as its necessary maxdf^taiion 
•, ' '* J * , u. . f 


relativity of experience to the principle of self-consciousness, 
they conceived that tlie function of rnetaphysk is completed 
in showing the phenomenal character of the objects of 
science, and in reserving a free space beyond the phe- 
nomenal world for “God, freedom, and immortality.’’ 
Schelling, on the other hand, as lie did not adopt tins 
merely negative view of the relation of spirit to nature or 
of a priori to empirical truth, was obliged to reinterpret 
the latter by the former. As, how^ever, he did not recog- 
nize any distinctions which were not merely quantitative, 
hs wvas led to apply the same easy key to every lock, and 
to think that he had explained all the different forms of 
existence, organic and inorganic, when ho had merely 
pointed out a certain analogy but^veen them. The meta- 
physic of Hegel, whatever may bo said of the actual 
philosophy of nature produced by its author, contains no 
necessity for any such arbitrary j)rocedure. In his Logic^ 

I indeed, he attempts to give m in ahstmeto the movement 
I of thought in itself, from its simplest determination of 
I being as qualitative or quantitative, through the reflective 
[ categories of substance and cause, up to its full coriscious- 
! ness of itself in its organic unity. ^ And in so doing he of 
course gives us an account of the various categories which 
science uses in the interpretation of nature. He further 
attemjffs to show that the highest categories of science are 
in themselves imperfect and self-contradictory, — in other 
words, that they mark a stage of thought which fails 
short of that unity of being and knowing after which 
science is striving, and which is the presupposition as 
well as the goal of all intelligence. But, wfeile he does 
this, he clearly acknowledges t-wo things, — on the one 
hand that nature is essentially different from pure self- 
consciousness, and that therefore logic can never by 
direct evolution of its categories anticipate the investiga- 
tions of science, and, in tlie second place, that the final 
interpretation of nature through the highest categories 
presupposes its interpretation by the lower categories, and 
cannot be directly achieved without it. In other words, 

^ This subject — the progress of thought from lower to higher cate- 
gories and methods— will be more fully discussed in the third section. 
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science must first determine tlie laws of nature according I 
to the principles of causality and reciprocity, ere philosophy 
can bo in a position to discover the ultimate meaning of 
nature bj the aid of higher principles. “ The philosophy 
of nature,” says Hegel, “takes up the material which 
physical science by direct dealing witli experience has 
prepared for it at the point to which science has brought 
it, and again transforms this formed material without 
going back to experience to verify it. Science must, 
therefore, work into the hands of philosophy, in order that 
philosophy in its turn may translate the lower universality 
of the understanding realized by science into the higher 
universality of reason, and may show how in the light of 
this higher universality the intelligible world takes the 
aspect of a whole which has its necessity in itself. The 
philosophic way of looking at things is not a capricious 
attempt, once in a way for a change, to walk upon one’s 
head after one has got tired of walking upon one’s feet, or 
to transform one’s work-a-day face by painting it over ; 
but, just because the scientific manner of knowing does not 
satisfy the whole demand of intelligence, philosophy must 
supplement it by p.nother manner of knowing.” ^ 

The result then may be briefly ex])ressed thus. Kant 
and his successors showed the relativity of the object of 
knowledge to tho knowing mind. He thus pointed out 
that the ordinary consciousness, and even science, are 
abstract and imperfect modes of knowing, in so far as in 
their determination of objects they take no account of a 
factor which is always present, to wit, tiie knowing subject. 
For tkeir purposes, indeed, this abstraction is justifiable 
and necessary, for by it they arc enabled within their pre- 
scribed limits to give a more complete view of these objects 
in their relation to each other than if the attempt had 
been made to regard them also in relation to the knowing 
subject. At the same time the scientific result so arrived 
at is imperfect and incomplete, and it has to be recon- 
sidered in the light of a philosophy which retracts this 
provisional abstraction. For it must be remembered that 
the fact that science looks at things only in their relation 
to each other, and not to the knowing mind, narrows the 
points of view or categories under which it is able to 
regard them, or, in other -words, limits the questions which 
the mind is able to put to nature. Just because science 
does not treat its objects as essentially related to the mind, 
it is unable to rise to what Hegel calls the point of view 
of reason, or of the “notion”; ^,6^, it is obliged to treat 
objects and their relations merely under a set of categories, 
the highest of which are those of causality and reciprocity, 
and it is incapable of attaining to the conception of their 
organic unity. In other words, it is able to reach only a 
synthetic unity of given differences, and it cannot discover a 
principle of unity out of which the differences spring and 
to which they return. How j^hilosophy goes beyond science 
just because, along with the idea of the relativity of things 
to the mind, it brings in the conception of such a unity. 
Its highest aim is, therefore, not merely, as Kant still 
held, to secure a place for the supersensible beyond the 
region of experience, but to reinterpret experience, in the 
light of a unity which is presup])osed in it, but which 
cannot be made coiiBcioiis or 6X])licit until the relation of 
experience to the thinking self is seen, — the unity of all 
things with each other and with the mind that knows them. 

2. Relat%(m of Metapkysic to Psychology . — It has already 
been shown that the doctrine that the thinking subject is 
presupposed in all objects of knowledge— or, in other 
words, that existence means existence for a conscious self 
— 'is not to be taken in a psychological sense. The idea 
that ail science is based on psychology, and that, therefore, 


^ Hegel, vii, p, 18. 
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] metaphysic and psychology are identical, cannot be retained 
i by any one who has entered into the full meaning of the 
Kantian criticism. It is, however, so natural a misinter- 
pretation of it, and it is so much favoured by the letter of 
the very book in which it was first decisively refuted, 
that it will be useful to point out more directly the fallacy 
involved in it, especially as this will place us in a better 
position to determine the true relation of the two parts of 
philosophy thus confounded. 

The misunderstanding first took a definite form in the 
introduction to Locke’s Essay^ in which he proposes to 
provide against any undue application of the intellectual 
powers of man to problems which are too high for them, 
by first examining and measuring the povsrers themselves. 
Stated in this way, it is obvious that the proposal 
involves an absurdity; for we have nothing to measure 
with, except the very powers that are to be measured. To 
see round our knowledge and find its boundary, we must 
stand outside of it, and where is such a standing ground to 
be found? We cannot by knowing prescribe limits to 
knowledge, or, if we seem to be able to do so, it can only 
be because we compare our actual knowledge with some 
idea of knowledge which we presuppose. In this way the 
ancient sceptics — and modern writers like Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr Spencer who have followed them — turned the 
duality involved in the idea of knowledge against its unity, 
and argued that, because we cannot know the object 
except as different from and related to the subject, we 
cannot know it as it is in itself. Obviously in this 
argument it is involved that in true or absolute knowledge 
the object must not be distinguished at all from the subject, 
— to which the easy answer is that without such distinc- 
tion knowledge would be impossible. The sceptic argu- 
ment, therefore, lands us in the unhappy case pictured 
in the German proverb : “If water chokes us, what shall 
we drink?” The object cannot be known if it is 
distinguished from the subject, and it cannot be known if 
it is not distinguished from the subject. Obviously the 
one objection is as good as the other, and both combined 
only show that the idea of knowledge involves distinction 
as well as unity, and unity as well as distinction. The 
sceptic insists on one of these characteristics to the exclusion 
. of the other, and condemns our actual knowledge because 
it contains both. In Kant there is undoubtedly some trace 
of the same fallacy, in so far as the idea by contrast with 
which he condemns the objects of experience as pheno- 
menal is the idea of an abstract identity without any 
difference ; but we have seen that with him this abstract 
identity is on the point of passing into an altogether 
different idea — the idea of self-consciousness as the type of 
knowledge. 

It appears, then, that the idea of measuring our powers 
before we employ them rests on a paralogism ; for what is 
really meant is that we abstract one of the elements of the 
i idea of knowledge, and then condemn knowledge for having 
other elements in it. It is possible to criticize and con- 
demn special conce]3tions as not conforming to our idea 
of knowledge ; but it is not possible to criticize the idea 
of knowledge itself ; all we can do is to explain it. It is 
possible to see the limited and hypothetical character of 
certain of our ideas or explanations of things, because we 
are conscious that in developing them we have left out of 
account certain elements necessary to the whole truth ; 
but this criticism itself implies, as the standard to which we 
appeal, a consciousness of truth and reality, a consciousness 
which we cannot further criticize. Here, therefore, we 
come upon what must seem to ail who think it admissible 
to question the very })ossibility of knowledge an inevitable 
reasoning in a circle. We can answer objections only by 
means of the very idea which, they dispute. But the 



; for the objector also 
stands within the very circle which he seeks to break, and 
ha^ BO naeans of breaking it except itself. As soon as he 
spM^ks, he can be refuted by his own words ; for his doubts 
also presuppose that unity of the intelligence and the 
intelligible world which he pretends to deny. 

1?he error, however, cannot be fully corrected until we 
ccfflLsider what gives it plausibility. The confusion of the 
metaphysical with the psychological problem is due to the 
fact that the being who is the subject of knowledge, for 
whom all exists that does exist, appears to be one, and only 
one, of the many objects of knowledge. When we say 
that existence means only an existence for a thinking self, 
we seem to be identifying the whole world with the feelings 
and ideas of- men, i.e,, with certain phenomena that belong 
to the life of a class of beings which only forms a part of 
that worhl, — phenomena, moreover, that are not exactly 
the same in any two of that class of beings. If we are to 
escape this dilhoulty it is obvious that we must be able to 
separate the conscious seif or subject, as it is implied in 
all knowledge, from the nature of man as a being who 
though lorraaliy self-conscious is yet “ part of this par- 
tial world,’' ue,, one of the objects which we know along with 
and in distinction from other objects, and in -whom “ the 
self-consciousness which is in itself complete, and which 
in its completeness includes the world as It-s object,” is only 
progressively realized^ Metaphysic has to deal with con- 
ditions of the knowabie, and hence with self-consciousness 
as that unity which is implied in all that is and is known. 
Psychology has to inquire how this self-consciousness is 
realized or developed in man, in whom the consciousness 
of self, grows with the consciousness of a world in space 
and time, of which he individually is only a part, and to parts 
pfj which only he stands in immediate relation. In con- 
"sidmng the former question we are considering the sphere 
within which all knowledge and all objects of knowledge are 
•contained. In considering the latter we are selecting one 
' particular object or class of objects within this sphere,— 
although no doubt it must make a great difference in our 
treatment of this object that we have to consider it as 
•existing not only for us but for itself. If nature becomes 
self-conscious in man,” it is impossible to treat man 
merely as one among the other objects of nature. But it 
V, , /.is. not less true that he w one of those objects, and, in this 
.V:,/ , point of view, the department of science and philosophy 
|jt';:''that deals with his life is as distinct from metaphysic — 
, i which deals with the conditions of all kno^ng and being 
jg astronomy or physics. In both cases we have 
us objects which we may consider in themselves 
.ap^ .from their relations to the conscious subject, and 
n ca^sWe must take cognizance of these relations if 

" a complete and final view of those objects. 

to" have a purely objective anthropology or 
psycholo|y~#hich abstracts from the relation of man to 
the mind’, Knows him — just as it is possible to have a 
purely objebtife science of nature. Such a natural science 
of man, hoWey^i^^ tlwill necessarily abstract at the same time 
from the fact thkt/in man is manifested that universal 
principle in rektioh to. which all things are and are known. 


in itself. Even organic beings do not suffer much injustice 
in being brought under such categories ; for, though, as 
living and still more as sensitive beings, they involve in 
themselves and in their relation to the world a kind of 
unity of differences to which the categories of external 
relation imperfectly correspond, yet they are not such 
uniticB for ikemselv&s, but only form. In other words, the 
principle through which they are and are knowm is still 
external to them. Hence also they are determined by 
outward influences, though these influences act rather as 
stimuli to what we may call the self-determined movement 
of their own life than as mechanical or chemical forces 
which change it. But in man, in so far as he is self-con- 
scious, — and it is self-consciousness that makes him Eiian, 

— the unity through which all things are and are known 
is manifested; and therefore he is emancipated, or at 
bast is continually emancipating himself, from the law 
of external influence. Nature and necessity exist for 
him as that from which his life starts, in relation to which 
he becomes conscious of himself, against which lie has 
• to assert himself, and in the complete overcoming of 
which lies the end of all his endeavour. Nature is the 
negative x'ather than the positive starting-point of his 
existence, the presupposition against which he reacts rather 
than that on which he proceeds ; and, therefore, to treat him 
simply as a natural being is even more inaccurate and 
misleading than to forget or deny his relation to nature T 
altogether, A true psychology must, however, avoid both 
errors : it must conceive man as at once spiritual and natural ; * 

it must find a reconciliation of freedom and necesvsity. It , 
must face all the difficulties involved in the conception ^ mv-;/ 
of the absolute principle of self-consciousness, — through . 
which all things are and are knowm, — as manifesting itseM 
in the life of a being like man, who comes to himself” ■ ■ . 
only by a long process of development out of the tmeon- 
sciousness of a merely animal existence. 

This problem first presented itself in a distinct form in 
the discussions of the Socratic school as to the nature of ^ 

knowledge, discussions which turn mainly upon the relation ■ * 
of the conscious to the unconscious element in thought. >; 

Socrates, by Ins method more than by any direct state- 
ment, drew attention to the fact that all particular ju^* " 
ments in morals involve or presuppose a universal principtel- ; ' yr 

At the same time h4 pointed^ out that, so far froin this 
universal principle being known to those who aro con- 
tinually making such judgments, they, are not even 
conscious of its existence. They constantly use general 
terms whose meaning they have never even thought of 
defining. The beginning of a rational life. for them must 
therefore lie in their becoming conscious of theiv ignorance, 
ie,, conscious that they have been ail ^Iqhg judging, and‘ 
therefore acting, on untested and, e, Vela unknown assump- 
tions. They must bring the ufieohscious universal to the , 
light of day and define it, for until that is done it is 
impossible to live a moral, that is, a rational life. Virtue • ■ 
is knowledge,” i.e,, it is acting, not according to opinions, . ■ i 

or particular judgments,— whose universal is unknown, and 
which therefore may be regarded as expressing merely the ■ . 
impulses or habits of, the individual, — ^but in view of a 
universal principle determined by reason, . , 

The onesidedness of this view — which absolutely con- , . 
demns as ^^e/airvirtue that is not based qn conscious' 
principle — was partly .corrected by another part of 
doctrine of Socrates, who taught that knowledge is sornV^ 
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do not wait for scientific ethics to judge and act morally, 
any more than they wait for logic to reason correctly. It 
;; is this iltie of thought which is universalized and mythically 

" expressed by Plato in his doctrine of reminiscence/* 

According to this myth, we were conscious of ideas or 
universais in our px^e-natal state ; we forgot them in the 
Bhoek of birth into this mortal life; but in feeling dr 
sharing the rapture of the poet or the lover we recall them 
1 .' . ds identified or confused with individual objects which 

, ^ are like them, or partake in them/* The same explana- 

tion is given of the practical skill of the general and the 
statesman, aiid even of the “ right opinion ” which guides 
. ■ the ordinary good man. Such opinion is neither knowledge 

. nor ignorance ; not knowledge, for ^general principles or 

' ideas are not in it present to the mind as ideas, and there- 

V /' V..;' -.fora the particular cannot 'be distinctly subsumed under 
' ' , . *them ; yet not ignorance, for the ideas are after all present, 

^ though wrapped up in the particulars or confused with 

, ; them. Nay, in the Thesdeius^ Plato endeavours to show 

that the pure particular without the universal, sensations | 
without ideas, cannot enter into our consciousness at all, j 
and that therefore the lowest point to which a conscious 
/ being can descend is ^‘opinion/’ in which particular and j 
. . universy, sensible and intelligible, are mingled together. 

. In other words, no conscious being can apprehend the 
particular except through the universal, though that uni* 

/ Tersal may be present only in consciou>sness and not to 
it' The task of philosophy is therefore only to make men 
' ^ recollect themselves,” to make Belf^comciom that 

universality of thought in which all rational beings 
partake/* or which, in the language of later philosophy, 
constitutes reason. The imperfection of Plato’s view lay, 

^ ^ however, in this, that, while he clearly recognized tlxat the 

, condition of all consciousness of the particular is the 

, ' universal, he did not see with equal clearness that the 

•> universal has a meaning only in relation to the particular, 

, And this tendency to separate universal from particular is 

■’ naturally accompanied by a tendency to set the subjective 

. ' against the objective, and to regard the world, not as the 

;r.' manifestation of reason, but as a duaiistic world, in which 

: reason is chained to a lower principle — a world which 

t/. , ’ can at best only give a hint or suggestion to the mind to 

enable it to recollect itself and recover for itself its own 
treasures. Thus the false method’ of introspection, the 
high ‘pHori road ” of mysticism, was at least opened up 
by Plato, if he did not altogether forsake the narrower 
^#id harder way to the spiritual world through nature and; 
lit o^erienee. i 

great step in advance taken by Aristotle was due to 
danger of this tendency. Those, however, 

' maintained that Aristotle is the great a ^^osteriori 

IpA'i/lfl'/''-' '* ;wh|^pher,’‘---as Plato is the great a priori philosopher,— 
t ' ''‘I' , ' liiVeS entirely mistaken the bearing of x\ristotle*s criticism 
' of the Platonic theory. As strongly as Plato does Aristotle 
mai ntain tl|at , reason is 8vrdp€6 r-dvra m vorfra, and that, 

' ‘ ^ therefore^ the apprehension of truth 6y the mind is not a 

*’ ; , mere external corabunication of it to the mind, but rather 

/ , '^'the bsind coming to a consciousness of itself. As firmly 

' • iis'^Platb does he, declare that truth in its highest form is 

self-evidencing, that the principles of science, the laws 
of nature, wheii-dnce they have been discovered, are seen 
to be true by their own light. His statements to this 
: elFeot have been neglected or explained away, because 

, • thej?^ were supposed to be inconsistent with his still more 

, , frequently reiterated assertions that it is only from 

^ experience and by induction that the truth of things can 

be discovered. Writers of a later day, — who came to 
" ristotle with an idea of a fixed opposition betweeut a 
pn and a posteriori, and who held that the only possible 
divide hnpff'Bdg^^ the ■ 
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two or to ex})lain away one of them, — could not comprehend 
that Aristotle might be in earnest hotU in asserting that 
knowledge is derived from experience and in asserting that 
it is an apprehension by- reason of that which is identical 
with itself and needs no extraneous evidence. But 
Aristotle started with no such fixed opposition. On the 
contrary, any one who reads the last chapter of the 
Posterior Analytics will see that he had no difficulty in 
mamtaining that knowledge begins in the apprehension of 
TO Ka$" maerrov in sense perception, and that it proceeds 
from many perceptions to experience, and from many 
experiences to science ; while at the same time he declared 
tliat the princij)les of science have their evidence in them- 
selves. And the meaning of this declaration is shown in 
the Be Animu, where we find him speaking of knowledge as 
the realization in the passive reason ** of man of an “ active 
reason ** which is eternal and unchangeable, and which in 
the consciousness of itself includes the knowledge of aQ 
things. Of this realization, indeed, there is in man only 
the potentiality or capacity, but just because this is a pure 
or universal capacity, because, as Aristotle puts it, it has no 
quality or determination of its own to stand between it and 
its objects, it is a capacity in which the absolute reason can 
realize itself, a capacity of kno%ving all things. Here we 
have Plato’s myth of reminiscence freed from the metaphor' 
of memory, and reduced to scientific terms ; for that myth 
simply meant that the evolution of knowledge is the 
development of the mind to the consciousness of itself, and 
of all that is potentially in it. Only, by the combination 
of this doctrine with the idea of the necessity of induction, ^ 

Aristotle at the same time guards against • the purely 
subjective interpretation to which in Plato it was liable. 

Por the process by wdiich the mind comes to itself” is 
conceived as a process by which at the same time it rises 
from the particular to the universal, from the yvdpipa 
rpiiv to the yvdptfxa aTrXm, from the bare apprehension of 
tiia facts of ex})erience to tlie knowledge of them through j 
their principles or laws. 

Yet Aristotle was as little able as Plato to work out fully 
a theory of the relation between the universal and the- 
individual reason; and the cause of this failure wa^ iu 
both cases substantially the same, In^Piato’s philosophy, 
the ideal tended to divorce itself from the phenomenal 
world in such wise that the latter was regarded only as 
suggesting or partaking in the former, but not as entirely / v 
explicable by it. It was not fnerely that, to, the mind of the 
inividual in its progress, the veil was only gradually lifted . 1 - ,''v 
from the rationality of the world, but that in the world 
there was an irrational element f^om which the mind ; . , 

could save itself only by flight into the region of abstrac- ' , ^11 ■fXJ' 

tion. And, though Aristotle by his doctrine of the essential ' / 

relation of ideas to experience, or of the development, of 
the mind to the acquisition of knowledge of the world, , .} 

seemed to be on the way to correct this error, yet he tbo*' %‘;^ >;,;5; ' 

shrinks from regarding the phenomenal world as in itBeli; 
intelligible. To him also an irrational matter mingles with 
things, and is in them a source of contingency and, 
fection: OhancRis not merclv the reflexion unon the i ^ ' ‘ 
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things, and is in them a source of contingency and,^;peri 7 .-', ;’^ 
fection. Chance is not merely the reflexion upon th^ ‘ 

of our imperfect knowledge, but a fact of experi^Cje|>|4^ ; 
there is therefore a region in which our best scien^(^ <^BhotA; 
rise above generality to universality. In this- 
remains for Aristotle an absolute a posteriori, a reafity 
cannot be understood, and which wo can scarijely ooncew 
as existing at all for the divine intelligence; " -lAt this point 
the Aristotelian philosophy appears to .stand between <tw< 
alternatives, either that, in the sense of pantheism, the.finib 
world and its contingency is an illusion, or that it ie con* ■ ‘ v‘ ' 
cingent only for the growing intelligence of man, which ^ . 

fully understands neither ifself nor' the world 'wTdeh is ita« 
object. . Aristotle, however, dpes.ppti choose either horn of. . 
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the dilemma, md leaY«^' eb' thaefore with an unresolved 
dualism between thought and its object ; and this again 
necessarily involves a dualism between the active reason* 
which, as he assarts, realizes itself in man, and the passive 
reMon which constitutes his nature as a finite being. 

In the Middle Ages the Platonic and Aristotelian idea' 
that the apprehension of objective truth is one with the 
evolution of the mind to self-consciousness seemed to be 
entirely lost. Knowledge of the finite w’-orld was regarded 
as indifferent, and kiiowiedge of the infinite was conceived 
to be something given on authority, and in reference to 
which the mind was confined to an attitude of passive 
reception or im|)licit faith. No greater slavery of the 
spirit can be conceived than that in which oven the 
truths of religion and morality — the truths that regard the 
inmost life of the spirit itself — were taken as a lesson 
to be learned by rote from the lips of a teacher. Yet 
the consciousness that such truth, if it was to be received 
by the mind, still more if it was to transform the mind, 
could not be entirely foreign to it, found a voice in the 
scholastic philosophy. And the compromise or truce 
between faith and reason expressed in the saying of Anselm 
c 7 r.do ut intelligam^ — according to which reason was to 
confine itself to the analysis and demonstration of the data 
received in implicit faith from the church, — prepared the 
way for the recognition that the two are not essentially 
at variance. The mind that proceeds from vmemiio to 
delectatio, from awe and submission to the doctrine to 
enjoyment and appreciation of it, must already in its awe 
and submission have the beginnings of an intelligent 
appreciation. Anselm's saying might be understood simply 
as meaning that we must have spiritual experience ere 
we cati understand the things of the spirit. And in this 
sense it was adopted by the Beformers to express an idea 
almost the opposite of that with which the scholastics 
had' associated it, — the idea that the direct apprehension of 
spiritual truth as entering into the inner life of the subject, 
as identified with his very consciousness of self, is the basis 
of all knowledge of it In the Protestant church of .the , 
period after the licformation, we find a growing tendency i 
to insist on the subjectivity of religion, in the same exclusive | 
and one-sided way in w^hich the mediaeval church had 
insisted on its objectivity. In some extreme rejmesenta- 
. tives of Protestantism this went so far as to lead to a 
disregard, almost to a rejection, of all objective doctrine, 
'and a* reduction of theology to an account of the religious 
'’Cpj^eiousness. On the other hand, while religion was thus 
subjective, science claimed to be purely objective, 
followers of Bacon seemed to adopt towards nature 
HHeJsame a^ttitude of passive receptivity which the medimval 
was taught to hold towards the church. While 
man to, learn every th.ing from himself in religion, he 
was to Nothing' from himself in science. His aim 
must be . ^^qlude kibjective idola^ in other words, to 
accept the faefe;^ they were given, and keep him.s8lf out of 
the way. ^ The inevltabb result of this difference of view 
as to the hitto bf knowledge in these two different 
regions was, h'owbirer, bn the one hand a withdrawal of 
religion from ail conneMon with finite interests, and, ■ 
especially from the attempt to connect religious principles 
with the knowledge of the finite world, and, on the other 
hand, an increasing tendency in those who represented 
finite science to regard religion as something merely 
Subjective and even individual, .as a feeling which could 
not be translated into thought or made the basis of any 
knowledge of the objective world. 

The opposite principles of certitude which were thus 
set up for religious truth and truth of science need only 
to be brought together and contrasted to betray that they 
rest upon opposite abstractions, neither of ,w^ ’ ’ ^ 
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the complete nature of truth or Kiiowiedge., On the on#/' : 
hand the truths of religion were maintained juvsfc because 
they were not, or were not merely, objective, but wem ^ 
capable of being tested by inner experience, and identified ' ' . ' ' 

with the self-eoimciouaness olihe individual.. ....,:()n, the'.:Other-:'. ':. 

hand the truths of science were maintained because they 
were not, or were not merely, subjective, but were capable 
of being verified in objective experience. It was rightly 
scon on the one side that mere subjective fueiings or 
opinions have no validity for any one but the subject of ^ 
them, and on the other side tliat what is merely ol jeetive 
or externally given can have permanent value and interest 
for the intelligence only as it cease.s to be mere isolated 
and unrelated fact— nay, that, even when science has 
discovered law and order in nature, it still w^ants the 
highest value and intere.st so long as that law and order are 
not seen as standing in e.ssentiai relation to the intelligence 
itself. The idea of truth or knowledge as that wdnc.-h is at 
once objective and subjective, as the unity of things with the 
mind that knows them, enables us to understand the con- 
demnation which the religious mind passed upon a merely 
external dogma, and even its lack of interest in a science 
ivhicli presented itself as an account of merely objective or 
external facts. And it enables us also to understand the 
way in which vscientific men insisted upon objective fact 
as the ba.sis of all knowledge, and the disrespjcct which 
they felt for a religion which seemed to admit that it had ./ 
no such support. What is wanted to clear up the* confusion 
on both sides is the grow’th of the perception among 
scientific men that the objectivity which they are seeking 
cannot be mere objectivity (which would be unmeaning)^ 
but an objectivity that stands in essential relation to the 
intelligence, and, on the other hand, the growth of the 
perception among religious men that the subjectivity of 
religion only means that God, who is the objective principle 
by whom things are, and are known, is spiritual, and can 
therefore be revealed to the spirit. When these two cor- ^ 
rections have been made, it must become obvious that the , 
religious consciousness is not the coxisciousness of another 
object than that which is present in finite experience and 
science, but simply a higher w^ay of knowing the same 
object. And in this it is also involved that the two id^a 
of a priori and a po^eriori, of that which is evolved from. ’ 

: within ‘and that which is given from without^ are not ; 

; essentially opposed to each other, but that the a posterimi 
is simply the first form of a consciousness which in its 
ultimate development must become aprimi. 

In that philosophy of compromise which was initiated 
by Descartes, one part of knowledge was regarded as innate, t ■. 
or developed from within, and another part as‘ empirical,, 
or imparted from y-ithout. In the second period of the ; , ;■ 
history of modern philosophy this compromise was broken, 
and the names of Locke and Leibnitz-^though with some i ' 
hesitation on both sides — represent respectively the theories t';, 

that all knowledge is « pqdmori and that all knowledge 
is a priori. The compromise^ Mined to be renewed with 
feant, but the form in Whiok.it was renewed pointed, as. 
has been already shown, to ^mething more than a mmyy. 
promise, for. his doctrine Ms that the a poBieriori eiemeni 
Yhe facts, exist for us. only under <t priori conditions, pi, 
in other words, that Mat is usually called a posterioH 
is in part a priori. The criticism of this view ne? 
be repeated. It is sufficient here to say that if, as 
shows, the elements are inseparable or organically 
it is impossible to allege that so much belongs tc 
and so, lUuch to the other. Furthermore, the c ' ' 
of an essential difference in the elements of ' 
posidbie. only so far as that difference is transpe 
utfilwl of knowledge. W e can distinguish the a, pri^ »irom 
. only on.::oondhiopf . "Iranscend 
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the distinction, and this means that the distinction itself 
is not absolute, bat that there is a point of view from 
which the a posteriori may be regarded as a priori, and 
that which is given from without to the spirit may be 
T^ferred to its own self-determined development 

Now it is just here that we come upon the turning-point 
• of the philosophical controversy, in the form which it has 
laken in modern times. The problem may be expressed 
thus — In what sense can we apply the idea of development 
to the human spirit ? iVre we to treat that development 
as merely a determination from without, or as an evolution 
from within, or as partly the one and partly the other? 
In a sense all writers of the present day would admit that 
this last is the case. For, on the one hand, even the 
Darwinian theory accounts for development by aid of 
what we fnay call the a priori tendency of the individual 
to maintain itself in the struggle for existence, though it 
supposes that the condition or hiedium in which the indi- 
vidual is placed determines the direction in which that 
developmetit proceeds. And, on the other hand, no one 
■BOW would adopt tlie Leibnitzian theory that the indi- 
vidual is a monad, whoso seif-deveiopment is entirely con- 
ditioned by itself in such a sense that all the relations 
which it has to other existences are merely apparent, and 
that the coincidence of its life with the lile of the world is 
the result of a pre-established harmony. On both sides, 
therefore, the idea of self-determination would be admitted, 
though the tendency of the Darwinians would be to regard 
this self-determination as something merely formal; and 
on both sides it would also be admitted that the self- 
• : determination does not exclude a determination from with- 

out, though extreme o]>poneuts of Darwin might be inclined 
to reduce this determination to a mere stimulus or external 
condition of the development of the nature of the subject 
to which the stimulus is applied. The question, however, 
remains whether, after all, this opposition of without and 
within is an absolute one, or whether there is any point of 
view from which it may be transcended. To Aristotle it 
seemed possible to answer this question in the affirmative, 
because he conceived that the reason of man is a pure or 
universal Bwapis, the evolution of which to complete self- 
consciousness is one with the process whereby the objective 
world comes to be known. Yet, as Aristotle admitted the 
existence in the world of a material principle which was 
essentially difier^nt from the ideal principle of reason, he 
was obliged to limit his statement as to the possible unity 
of the subjective and the objective consciousness, and to 
say merely that “ in tilings witJmit matter the knower is 
identical with the known,” But this would, immediately 
lead to the conclusion that the pure development of reason 
. y, must be secured by abstraction from all finite and material 
objects, rather than by a thorough comprehension of them. 
The freedom ,of the spirit, on this theory, must be a negative 
and not a positive freedom, a freedom won, not by over- 
coming the world, but by withdrawing ourselves from its 
influence* It. remained, therefore, for modern philosophy 
to work out the Aristotelian idea that the rational being 
as. such, in spite of its necessary relation to and depend- 
ence on an external world, is never in an absolute sense 
externally determined. And, as we have already 'seen, the 
Kantian philosophy brought this problem within the reach 
of solution, in so far as it showed, first, that objective 
existence can have no meaning except existence for a 
thinking self, and, secondly, that existence for a thinking 
self means existence the consciousness of which is ‘‘capable 
of being combined with the consciousness of self.” Add 
, further to these propositions what was shown by Kanks 
^ y successors, that that only can be combined with the con- 
: , .sciousness of self which is essentially related to it, and we 

tm ideaiistic„theory of„.the .world,, which enables. 


! ns at once to understand the relative value of the distinc- 
I tion between self-determination and determination from 
I without, and at the same time to see that its value is only 
! relative. If it be true that nothing exists which is not a 
I possible object of consciousness, and again that there is no 
possible object of consciousness which is not essentially 
related to self-consciousness, then the phenomena of the 
external world, which at first present themselves under the 
aspect of contingent facts, must be capable of being ulti- 
mately recognized as the manifestation of reason ; and the 
history of the conscious being in his relations with that 
world is not a struggle between two independent and 
unrelated forces, but the evolution by antagonism of one 
spiritual principle. It is, on this view, the same life which 
within us is striving for development, and which without 
us conditions that development. And the reason wffiy the 
two terms, the self and the not-self, thus appear to bo 
independent of each other, or to be brought together only 
as they externally act or react upon each other, lies in this, 
that the object is imperfectly known, and the subject is 
imperfectly self-conscious. This, however, does not make it 
less true that in self-consciousness is to be found the prin- 
ciple in reference to which the whole process may be 
explained, and therefore that the self-conscious subject, 
such, lives a life which belongs to him, not merely as one 
object among others, but as having in himself the principle 
from which the life and being of all proceeds. 

From this point of view, as has been already indicated, 
the relative value of a theory of human development, such 
as that which might be based on the ideas of Darwin, 
•would not be denied. The conscious being may be regarded 
simply as an externally determined object, and the incorrect- 
ness of this assumption will not entirely destroy the value 
of the results attained, especially if, as is often the case 
with those who seek to construct a natural science of man, 
the assumption itself is not very strictly adhered to, but 
corrected by the tacit admission of other conceptions some- 
what inconsistent with it. But, at the same time, it would 
require to be pointed out that such a science is necessarily 
abstract and imperfect, as it omits from its view the 
central fact in the life of the object of which it treats. It 
can do nothing to account for man’s consciousness, or his 
capacity of becoming conscious, of the influences by which 
he is supposed to be determined ; or, to put it from the 
other side, it takes for granted that the objects that 
influence man are intelligible objects, “capable of heiug 
combined with the consciousness of self,” without seeing 
how much is involved in this assumption. Now it is 
evident that the consciousness of an influence cannot be 
explained by the influence itself, nor even by that taken 
together with the nature of the sensitive beings subjected 
to it. . It is evident also that an influence mediated by 
consciousness is not, strictly speaking, an external influence, 
but that it is already transformed, and in process of being 
further transformed, by the development of the self to 
which it is present. For the dawn of consciousness, in 
which the external object first comes into existence.. for m 
as opposed to the self, is at the same time the begimiing 
of the process by which its externality is negated or ove^-. 
come. Self-consciousness is that which makes us indi- 
viduals in a sense in which individuality can be predicated 
of none but a self-conscious being. For,' in determining 
himself as a self, the individual at the same time excludes 
from himself every other thing and being, and determines 
them as external objects. He exnancipates‘ himself from 
the world at the same time that he repels the world from 
himself. Yet this movement of thought, by which his 
individuality is constituted, is also that by which he is lifted 
above mere individuality, forf in becoming conscious of self 
and not-self in their opposition and relation, he ceases to 
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be simply identified wltli the one to the exclusion of the 
other. His finite individuality is regarded by him from a 
universal point of view, in which it has no less and no more 
importance than any other individuality, or in which its 
greater or less importance is determined only by its place 
in the whole. On this xiniversality of consciousness rests 
the possibility of science and of morality. For all science 
is just a contemplation of the world m orlUm ad VMvmrmm^ 
and not m or dine ad imUvkhmni ; and all morality is just 
action with a view to an interest which belongs to the 
agent, not as this individual, but as a member of a greater 
whole, and ultimately of the absolute whole in which all 
m,en and all tilings are included. 

In this nature of the conscious subject lies also the 
possibility of metapliysic in the semse of Aristotle, as that 
science which goes back to a Trpa)Tov a beginning 

which is prior to the existence in consciousness of the 
individual self, and onward to an end in which the divisions 
of the finite consciousness are transcended, — as including, 
m short, ontology, or metaphysic in the narrower sense, on 
the one side, and theology, or the philosophy of religion, 
on the other. In truth, these two extremes of science are 
necessarily bound together: we can only go back to the 
beginning if we can go on to the end ; we can only recover 
the first unity if we can anticipate the last. Or, to free 
the subject more definitely from the associations of time, 
we cannot apprehend the unity which is involved or pre- 
supposed in all the difierences of our conscious life except 
in so far as we can look at our individual existence from 
the point of view of the whole to which it belongs. This 
will become evident if we consider the nature of the limits 
which have to be transcended by such a science. The 
individual conscious subject, as he finds himself at first, 
is but one being in a world that stretches out, apparently 
without limits, on every side of him. Of the things by 
which he is immediately surrounded he sees but a small 
part, and the influences which he receives from tFem are, i 
as he knows, like the wave that breaks upon a shore from 
an unknown ocean, only the last partial expression of 
impulses that come from regions beyond his ken. Again, 
he 'finds himself as one in a changing series of beings, of 
which he knows only the last preceding terms, and he is 
aware that in a few years he, as one of this series, will 
cease to be. He is thus to himself a definitely limited 
^ being, and though his knowledge of himself and his world 
, may be gradually widened so as to reach some little way 
back into the past, and anticipate a little of the future, or 
may go outwards in space to embrace a widening circle of 
existences around him, yet he always stops at a limit, of 
which he is conscious that it is no absolute limit, but 
simply an arbitrary halting-place where vision grows 
indistinct and imperfect. When he reflects upon himself 
from this point of view, he is forced to regard himself as 
but a fragment, and a fragment of an unknown whole, by 
which his whole being is determined to be what it is. 
His highest knowledge seems to be but a consciousness 
of his ignorance^ his highest freedom a determination by 
motives the ultimate meaning of which is hid from him. 

So far there seems to be no room for any metaphysical 
knowledge, any knowledge of ourselves and our world 
which is other than relative and in ordine ad indwiduum. 
But farther reflexion shows that in this very consciousness 
of limit there is implied a consciousness of that which is 
beyond limit. While we proceed from part to part, beginning 
with ourselves and our immediate surroundings, and follow- 
ing out lines of connexion that lose themselves in the dis- 
tance, we are guided by a consciousness of the whole as a 
unity through which the parts are determined. IsTa-y, it is 
just the presence of this consciousness that makes us capable 
of what seems the piecework of our knowledge, in which, 





yby the'aid^'of'tbe princi|fie^'''of 'causality,'' we 
cuiar with particular, and so gradually extend the sphere 
of light into the encompassing dai’kness. For that 
principle simply means that the limited external object 
does not sutficiently explain to us its own existence, and 
that therefore we are forced to explain it by a reference to 
something beyond it. It means, in other words, that we 
cannot rest in that wliicli is not a self-bounded, seif- ' * 

determined whole. Tlie application of iha category of 
external determination has therefore an essential reference 
to the higher category of self-determination. The xnere 
endlessness of space and time has no meaning except in 
opposition, yet in relation, to the true infinity of which 
we find the type in self-conscious thought. Or, to put it. 
in the Kantian form in which it is already familiar to us, 
the consciousness of the objective world in space and time 
stands in essential relation to the unity of self-conscious- 
ness. And if when we regard the former exclusively we 
are forced to view ourselves as insignificant and short- 
sighted finite beings in an infinite universe, when we 
regard the latter wo are enabled to see that in all this . ’ 

universe there is revealed only that spiritual principle 
which we find also in ourselves. In this way a new light 
is thrown on our first consciousness of ignorance. The , ‘ 

strivings of our reason after knowledge can no longer be 
regarded as strivings after an unknown goal, but rather ! ' 

after a goal which it has prescribed for itself. The narrow i 

limits of our individual life are not removed, but they 
cease to be for us the limits of a narrow circle of definition > 
within a formless infinite. They become the limits of a 
sphere within a sphere, a sphere which is defined by the 
idea of knowledge or self-cohsciousness itself, and in which . 
therefore, however we may wander, we are everywhere at \ ■ 

home. In religious language, the sphere is not a mere ^ 

universe, but God, who is, without us only as He is within, 
us, so that ^‘by the God within we can understand the ' \ 

God without.” 

Again, as this consciousness takes man beyond his- 
immediate existence, and enables him to determine it in 
relation to an absolute unity of all things in God, so it ^ , 

enables him to go back to a unity which is behind or 
prior to that existence. For, if the individual can look at , 

himself as he looks at others, and at others as he looks at 
himself, i.e,, from a point of view which is unaffected by 
his individuality, and in which that individuality is for him. 
only what it is for impartial reason, he can have nothing in 
him which binds his consciousness to his individuality as • • * 

mere individuality ; as therefore he can go beyond himself ^ . 

to apprehend the whole in which his individuality has a s 

place, there is nothing to prevent him from going back 
upon himself, and upon the conditions which are prior to* 
his own individual being. He is not tied to his immediate > ; 

life, and can go below it just as he can rise above it. , = : 

“ O God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee,” said Kepler. 

In reading the ‘thoughts” written in the planetary i 

system, Kepler was discovering the meaning of ^that 

which is simpler and more elementary than tile existence . l ;; 

of man, as a cycle of mechanical relations are simpler and. 

more elementary than self-consciousness. Yet it was a . - , fl-' 

true feeling that led him to connect this descent into the 

mechanical world with God. For it is only in virtue of' ■ '' 

the same faculty which enables us to rise to the absolute 

life which includes and subordinates our own that we cam \ 

so free us from the image of our own conscious life as 

apprehend and fix in thought the simpler relations of * ' ' 

purely physical existence. But the same faculty of going 

back upon ourselves has a still deeper manifestation;,; “ , , / 

Kot only can we abstract from ourselves so as. toJur^err 

stand the inorganic world, we can also abstract hrojdi our- 

selv^ so as to understand the conditions .'wjudl 'ari^ prior/ 
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to t^e tlioiight, and tkerefore to the existence, of any 
objeetive external world at all, the universal conditions of 

• the knowabie and therefore also of reality. In doing so, 
to use HegeFs metaphor, which is but an extension of 
Kepler's, we are ‘thinking what God thought and was 
before the creation of the world,” i,e.^ we are thinking the 
spiritual unity presupposed in all knowledge, and there! ore 
in all objects of knowledge— the consciousness in relation 
to which everything is, and is known, 

3. Tke Relation of Logic to Metaphysic . — The ordinary 
view of logic is based on two presuppositions which tend to 
separate it almost entirely from metaphysic : it is based on 
the presupposition of an opposition, or at least a merely 
external relation, between thought and its object, and again 
>Qi an opposition, or merely external relation, between the 
form or method and the content or matter of thought, ^ The 
intelligence is regarded as dealing with an object which is 
given to it externally, and to which, therefore, it can be 
true ohly if it leaves it unchanged and introduces into it 
mothing of its o-wn. Truth, to use a well-known definition, 
is the agreement of our conceptions with their objects, and 
in bringing about this agreement all the concessions must 
on the side of thought. Conformably to this view, the 
procasses of thought must be purely analytic; i,e,, thought 
' ^may break up the given idea of the oltiect into its con- 

■ .stituent elements, and again out of these elements it may 
orecompose the idea in its unity, but it can add nothing and 
•take ' nothing away. It is like an instrument 'which 
alternately dissects a solid mass into smaller parts and 
again mechanically presses them together, but which 
never penetrates and dissolves the hard matter, still less 
fuses it into a new form by bringing it into contact with 
new chemical elements. 

> This conception, like much of the philoBox>hy of which 
it is a specimen, is a kind of exaggerated caricature of one 
..’•aspect of the philosophy of Aristotle. Aristotle is the 
' great analytic philosopher. He first laid down boundaries 
' -in that continuous domain of science which Plato had first 
.surveyed. Not that he ever completely lost sight of the 
unity’ or continuity of the different sciences which he thus 
^distinguished. His unrivalled speculative genius is shown 
nowhere more clearly than in those not unfrequent utterances 

■ of speculative insight into the unity of things different, by 
which, as at a stroke, he makes his own landmarks and all 

• landmarks to disappear. Yet such utterances generally i 
. stand by themselves, and do not alter the general analytic i 
: spirit of his philosophy. They are not so developed as to 
show distinctly the merely relative character of the divisions 
:.^nd distinctions which are set up, or the limits of the -sphere , 
'within which they hold good. Hence it was easy for 
.‘^nds. which possessed, something of Aristotle's keenness 

; understanding without his speculative depth to neglect 
expressions, or to explain them away. And this 
V|)riyesfeb| degradation was the more rapid as the philosophy 
‘Of .Ar^t(|tle soon ceased to be studied in his own writings, 
’!ii!ni'bee4m^ a traditionary possession of the schools. In 
.■this':';way\ire may partly explain how logic came to be 
^ %‘:h]Eedii®va philosophy as a form of thought 

I which cohid' be altogether .separated from the matter, and 
by the application, of which that matter could be in no way 
affected 1 or- oh^gfe. . But for such a view, indeed, it is 
diSciiit to conceive: how the schoolmen could have ventured 
to apply any logical processes at all to the sacred matter of 
dogma. The idea of externally adding anything to the 
faith once delivered to thq saints was excluded by the 
principle of auth 9 rity ; and the idea of developing out of 
that faith anything that was; not immediately contained in 

had not yet presented itself .tb?' any one. Hence the 


formal^ and 
.g such that 



its activity could be tolerated at all Nor was this view 
of logic at once changed by the revolt against scholasticism. 
The first philosophical exponents of the modern scientific 
.movement, while they rejected the matter of dogma as 
fictitious, or at least as transcending the sphere of positive 
knowledge, and while they substituted in its place, as the 
object of investigation, the facts of experience, did not 
realize any more than the schoolmen that the form and 
method of knowledge could be other than analytic of given 
matter. Bacon, their protagonist, was above all solicitous 
to guard against any subjective nature', nor did 

he see that the questions which, in his theory of forms, 
he proposed that science should ask of nature themselves 
involved any preconceived theory regarding it. Conscious, 
as every true scientific man must be, that the study of 
nature involves a constant self-abnegation, a patient seif- 
distrustful course of experiment and observation,' he and 
his followers did not realize the presuppositions that make 
the inquiry possible, and by which it must be guided. Still 
less did they recognize that the separation between the 
mind and its object which they took for granted can only 
be a relative division, Le.^ a division on the basis of a 
"unity, and that therefore the self-abnegation of the mind 
in its investigation of facts cannot be an absolute self- 
abnegation, but is only the first step on the way to the 
discovery that the facts are intelligible, and so essentially 
related to the intelligence. Hence to them logic still 
seemed a mere analytic process,’ the end and aim of which 
was understood to be that a world, existing in itself out 
of relation to thought, should be reproduced in a more or 
I less imperfect image m thought. And, when it came to be 
; suspected by a less naive philosophy of experience that, 
after all, certain presuppositions, not given in experience 
itself, were involved in the scientific interpretation of it, 
various expedient^ were devised to reduce these presupposi- 
' tions in an indirect way to empirical truths, — expedients 
of w^hich Mill's attempt to base the law of causality upon 
an mdnetio per env/meratiomm simplicenh may be taken as 
the type. 

When we go back to Aristotle, — who was the founder 
of logic '' in the sense that he was the first who treated 
logical method as a separate branch of science, — find 
that his division of logic from metaphysic is by no means 
so definite and complete as it was made by some of his 
successors. The verification of the highest principle of 
thought, the law of contradiction, is treated by him as the 
business of metaphysic. And, though he sepiarates the idea 
of truth from the idea of reality, and regards -the' former 
as involving a relation of thought to a reality which 
determined in itself independent of that relation, yet 
does not regard this independence as by any means abso 
Truth is defined by him* as a connexion or distinction ^ 
ideas which corresponds td a union or separation of 
but does not necessarily so correspond. This d - 
however, holds good only in so far as things 
scientifically known, or in so far as things not 
related are brought together mra crvp/Be^TfK 
necessity comes in, and is apprehended F"“ 
case is different. For in that case we ];ia* 
an externa^ synthesis, but an essential idem *' 
of elements which can neither be, nor 
from each other. In relation to the pri 
therefore, Aristotle holds that error, 
ideas not corresponding to a conne 
sible, and that the only alternativ- 
norance. Either we possess the id 
as Aristotle otherivise expresses jt, 
in contact with the things or; w' 
there is no third pdssibSity. 
becomes cl 
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view, the intelligence, in apprehending the indivisible unity 
of elements in the object, is at the same time apprehending 
the unity of the object with itself. The mind cannot be 
deceived in regard to that which forms a part of its epn- 
sciousness of itself. In freeing the essential conception of 
the object from the contingency of matter, stnence has 
freed the object from that which made it foreign to 
intelligence, and the relation of thought to things ceases 
to be one of correspondence, and becomes one of identity. 

The legitimate inference from this view of the relation 
of the intelligence to the intelligible world would seem 
to be that the partial separation of thought from its object 
and its imperfect correspondence with it is characteristic 
of our first empirical consciousness of things, and of the 
progress from that consciousness to science, but that in 
completed science the division ceases. The esse of things 
is not their perdpi, but their intclligi. But, if this be 
taken as the truth, then it can no longer be supj^osed that 
the process by which scientific knowledge is attained con- 
sists simjjiy in an analysis of the object as it is given in 
immediate perception. On the contrary, it must be held 
that, if our thought has to submit itself to the object, and 
to be brought into conformity with it, by a process of 
induction, it is equally true that in this process the object 
also must be changed, that it may be brought into con- 
formity with the principle of thought. The genesis of 
science, according to this view, is not merely an analysis 
of given facts, but a process of vital transformation by 
which consciousness on the one side and the object on 
the other are brought into unity with eacli other. The 
idea, indeed, of an empty process, a j^rocess in which the 
activity of the mind is merely formal, is one which will 
not stand the slightest examination. A mind without 
categories, if such a thing were conceivable, would have 
^ 110 questions to ask in relation to the object presented to 
it, Wd could therefore get no answers. Those who make 
a pretence of approaching a subject in an absolutely 
receptive attitude, and without any presuppositions, only 
show that they are unconscious of the categories by 
which their thought is ruled; and they will be most 
slavishly guided by these categories just because they 
are unconscious of them. The schoolmen, when, 
they applied their logical jirinci])les to the matter of 
Christian dogma, did not recognize that they were doing 
. Imore than analysing and bringing out clearly the meaning 
that dogma. But the effect of their work was to turn 
-ystem of divinity into a collection of insoluble puzzles; 
be doctrine was a doctrine of reconciliation l 3 etween 
m . and human, infinite and finite, universal and 
and the principle of their method was to treat 
positions as absolute. In like manner it might 
aat the analysis of social phenomena which was 
century was inadequate and superficial, 

“ le latent assumption of individualism on 
d; and that the greater success of writers 
I Spencer does not arise merely or mainly 
e, careful observers of the phenomena 
in part from the fact that, rather by 
the unconscious inovempnt of opinion than by any distinct 
metaphysic, their minds have become possessed by more 
adequate categories. 

The idea that the process of thought is merely formal, 
or analytic of given matter, is, however, an error that has 
,ja truth underlying it. This is the truth expressed by 
, "Aristotle in his much misunderstood comparison of the ‘ 
intelligence of man to a talnda rma^ upon which nothing 
at first is written, and again in his assertion — already 
quoted-— that the mind is a purti without any 

distinguishing quality of its own which' could prevent it 
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other words, self-conscious reason ia not a special thing lA 
the world, but the principle through which all things are, 
and are understood ; and .hence, as regards the distinction of 
things from each other, it is in the first instance undeter- 
minedand indifferent, and therefore open to be determined 
in one way or another, according to the object to which it 
is directed. But this simply means that the conscious 
subject, as such, is not bound to his owm individuality, but 
can regard things, liay, in a sense, must regard them, from 
a point of view wliich is inde|)endetit of it This is what 
makes possible the self-restraint and self-abnegation pre- 
scribed to the scientific man, whose wiiole duty, as it is often 
said, is to keep himself out of the way and let the objects 
speak, to lay aside all subjective idola and prejudices 
that stand between, him and the reality of things. This at 
first sight may seem to be equivalent to tho assertion that 
the mind ought to be in a state of passivity or 

receptivity towards objects. What is really meant, how- 
ever, is not that the intelligence should go out of itself, or 
cease to be itself, that it may know its object, but simply 
that it should sliow itself in its universality, or freedom 
from tho limits of the individual nature. The self-abnega- 
tion of science is an endeavour, so to speak, to see the 
object with its own eyes, but this it can do only in so far 
as the consciousness for whicli the object is is that con- 
sciousness in relation to w^hicli alone all objects are, and 
are understood. Or, to juit it in another form, the con- 
scious self in its scientific selfiabnegation does not give 
itself up to another, and become purely passive ; it only 
gives up all activity which is not the activity of that 
universal thought for wdiich and through vvMch ail things 
are. Hence, when it has so abnegated itself, its most intense 
constructive activity is just beginning, though, just so &r 
as the self-abnegation has beeii real, that constructive 
activity has become one with the self-revelation of the 
object. As, ho-wever, it is only through the constructive 
activity of thought that there exists for us any object at 
all, so it is only through its continued activity that the 
conception of the object is changed, till it is completely 
revealed and knowm. And this activity involves a con- 
tinuous synthesis, by wliich an ever wider range of facts 
is brought together in an ever more definite unity, until 
the mind has, if w^e may use the expression, exhausted its 
store of categories upon the world, and until the world has 
completely revealed itself in its unity with itself and with 
the mind. 

To combine these two ideas — on the one hand that science 
begins in a self-abnegation by which the mind renounces 
all subjective jjrejudices, and thereby attains a purely 
objective attitude, and on the other hand that this purely 
objective attitude is not a mere attitude of reception, but 
one in which the mind is - continually transforming the 
object by its own categories, — to see >that the universality 
of the mind in knowing is not mere fjmptiaess, and that its 
activity is synthetic just when' it .k mpst free from all pre- d-, 
suppositions^ extraneous to the nature of its object,’ — is one , 
of the greatest diiScuities of ; the student of metaphysic. p * 
Universality at first looks so like emptiness, and a universal , 
activity so like a mer% , formal activity, that it is noj. !, 
wonder that the one should be mistaken for the other, .r:'.; 
But if we make such a confusion, w^e may soon be forced 
to. choose between a sensationalism that makes knowh ' 
impossible and a mysticism which makes it empt^. 
pure identity of thought with itself which is involvpd'^ 
the process of analysis is put on the one side, 
manifold matter of experience which is ' 
thought on the other, and between these 
mediation is possible. If we take our 
lattbr* we are forced to reject all 
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facts ; if we take oar stand on tke former, we are com- 
peiied to regard all objective experience as irrational, 
because it does not correspond to the pure identity of 
thought. 

In Aristotie*s view of logic it cannot be said that this 
difSeuity is clearly solved, though he seems to have seen 
the error of both extremes. On the one hand he often 
recognizes the synthetic character of the process of induC' 
fcion, as when he speaks of the universal idea or law as a 
santrai principle, in which we must find the key to ail the 
Aifficuities suggested by different aspects of a given subject. 
Yet in other places we trace the infiuence of a merely ana- 
lytic conception of that process as a process in which the 
universal is to be reached by abstracting from the peculi- 
arities of individuals. And this conception of it is favoured 
by Aristotle’s metaphysical theory, according to which the 
forms of things in the finite world are manifested in a 
resisting matter, a matter which prevents them from being 
, perfectly or universally realized. For, in so far as this is 
the case, the facts will not be entirely explained by the 
knowledge of the form, and the knowledge of the form 
must be obtained, not by combining ail the facts, but rather 
by abstracting from them. Again, in Aristotle’s account 
of the process of thought in the Pnor Analytics^ he 
regards it as a formal deductive process; and, though 
in the Posterior Analytics he attempts to give a synthetic 
. meaning to the syllogism by treating it as the method in 
which the properties of a thing may be proved of it, or 
combined with it, through its essential definition, yet this 
adventitious meaning bestowed upon the syllogistic process 
does not alter its essential nature. The ultimate source of 
this inadequate view of the process of thought seems to lie 
in Aristotle’s imperfect conception of the unity or identity) 
which is for him the type of knowledge. For, though, both 
in the Metaphysic and the De Anima^ he defines that identity 
as self-consciousness or as a consciousness of objects which 
is identical with self-consciousness, yet he does not seem 
clearly to distinguish between a unity in which there is no 
difference and a unity in which difference is transcended and 
reconciled. This seems to be shown by his descriptibn of the 
principles which reason apprehends as individua or indi- 
visible unities, -rather than unities which imply, while they 
transcend, difference. Yet, in this definition of the unity 
of knowledge as self-consciousness, Aristotle has implicitly 
admitted that there is a duality or difference in the unity 
itself, and this might have been expected to modify his 
conception of the relation of consciousness to its objects. 
For, as self-consciousness is not simple like a chemical 
element, but only in the sense that it is an indissoluble 
unity of opposites, it might have been anticipated, that 
one who had realized self-consciousness as the principle 
of knowledge would be able to regard the opposition 
between the consciousness of self and the consciousness of 
the. world as itself also capable of being conceived as a 
unity, 

, This misconoeption of x4ristotle may be shown in 
another way. In the Metaphysic we find him laying down 
what is called the logical law of contradiction as the 
ultimate prificiple of knowledge. The meaning of this 
principle, however, as Aristotle states it, is simply that 
thought in its essence is definition or distinction. If, as 
Heraclitus says, everything at once is and is not, if we 
cannot attach any definite predicates to things by which 
they may be distinguished from each other, then, as 
Aristotle argues, thought is chaos, and knowledge is 
impossible, H determination be not negation, if the | 
assertion of A be not the negation of not~A, then there is 
no meaning in words. The criticism to be made on this 
view is. obviously, not that it is a false statement of the law 
imoiight, but that it is an imperfect statement of it. 


;■ Thought is undoubtedly distinction ; and, if all distinction 
I be confounded, no meaning can be apprehended or ex- 
! pressed. But thought is also relation and connexion of 
I the things distiuguislied, and this aspect of it is equally 
j important with the other. Aristotle shows his one-sided- 
ness — B, one-sideduess which throws him into opposition 
to Plato, but which enables him to correct Plato only by 
falling into the opposite error — when he exclusively fixes 
his attention on the differentiating ” asjiect of knowledge, 
and takes no notice of the “ integrating ” asp'ect of it. It 
is easy to see that this exclusive attention to one side of 
the truth may lead in many ways to a distorted view both 
of the world and of the intelligence that apprehends it. If 
Heraclitus be interpreted as simply denying the right of 
j thought to introduce its definiteness into the flux of sense, 

I nothing but absolute scepticism can come out of his 
i philosophy ; and Aristotle was right in maintaining that it is 
I only as the flux is brought to a stand, and the universal is 
I fixed as a permanent and definite object of thought,^ that 
! knowledge becomes possible. But, on the other hand, if 
I distinction be taken as absolute, if the definite assertion 
I of a tiling be taken as a negation of all relation to what it 
; is not, if the fixity of thought be taken as an abstract self- 
1 identity which excludes all the movement of finite things 
‘ wherein they show their finitude and pass beyond them- 
! selves into other things, then knowledge will be equally 
i impossible. Our consciousness, on such a theory, would 
be disintegrated into parts which would own no connexion 
with each other ; nor would it be possible for us to think 
of things as, in spite of their differences, bound together into 
the unity of one world. The law of contradiction or 
distinction, therefore, is likely to lead to serious miscon- 
ceptions, unless it be com])lemented by a law of relation — 
a law expressing the truth that there is a unity which 
transcends ali distinction. For all intelligible distinction 
— all distinction of things in the intelligible world — must 
be subordinate to their unity as belonging to that world, 
and therefore essentially connected with each other and 
with the intelligence. In such a world, in other words, 
there can be no absolute distinctions or differences (not 
even between being and not-being) ; for distinction without 
relation is impossible, and a conception held in absolute 
isolation from all correlated conceptions ceases to have 
any meaning. This does not, of course, imply a negation 
of the law of contradiction within its own sphere, but it 
does imply that that sphere is limited, and that there is no 
absolute contradiction. All opposition is within a pre- 
supposed unity, and therefore points to a higher reconcilia; 
tion, a reconciliation which is reached when we show that ’ 
the opposition is one of correlative elements. 

The great step in logical theory which was taken by the 
idealistic philosophy of the post-Kantian period was simply 
to dissipate the confusion .which had prevailed so long ' 
between that. bare or formal identity, which is but the 
beginning of thought and knowledge, and that concrete 
unity of difference, which is its highest idea and end. It 
was, in other words, to correct and complete the concep- 
tions of thought as analytical, and as externally syntheti- 
cal, by the conception of it as self-determining, to s|ioW 
that it is a unity which manifests itself in difference "and 
opposition, yet in all this, even when it seem'k to, be 
dealing with an object which is altogether eit^fnal to 
it, is really developing and revealing itself. |This hew 
movement of thought might, in one point of view, be 
described as the addition of another logic to the logic; 
of analysis and the logic of inductive synthesis which 
were already in existence. But it was really more than 
this ; for the new logic was not merely an external addition 
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to tlie old logics it also put a new meantiiig into these 
logics by bringing to light the |)rinciples that were in%^olved 
in tlicin. At the same time it broke down the division 
that had been supposed to exist between iogicj and meta- 
physic, between the form or method of thought and its 
matter. It showed that thought itself contains a matter 
from which it cannot be separated, and that it is only by 
reason of this matter that it is able to ask intelligent 
questions of nature, and to get from nature intelligible 
answers. A short space must be devoted to explain this 
relation of the three logics to each other. 

The aiialjdic logic fairly represents our first scientific 
attitude to the world, in which we concentrate our attention 
upon the facts as they are given in experience, with no 
thought of any mental synthesis through which they are 
given. To ourselves we seem to have to do with an object 
Which is altogether independent of our thought, and vv^hat 
we need in order to know it is to keep ourselves in a purely 
receptive attitude. All we can do is to analyse what is 
given, without adding anything of our own to it. It has, 
however, already been pointed out that this apparent self- 
abnegation is possible only because, in aba egating our indi- 
vidual point of view, “we do not abnegate the point of view 
that belongs to us as universal or thinking subjects. In 
other words, the objectivity of knowdedge thus attained is 
not the ceasing of the activity of our thought, but rather of 
all that interferes with that activity. We seem to abstract 
from ourselves, but what we do abstract from is only the 
individuality that stands between us and the world. The 
scientific observer who has thus denied himself, however, 
is not necessarily conscious of the meaning of what he has 
done. The immediate expression of his consciousness is 
not “ I think the object,” but it, the object, is ” ; and the 
more intensely active he is the more his activity is lost for 
him in the object of it. His whole work is, for himself, 
only the analysis of given facts, and for the rest he seems 
to have nothing to do but to take the world as he finds 
it. The voice of nature to which he listens is for him 
not his own voice but the voice of a stranger, and it does 
not occur to him to reflect that nature could not speak to 
any one but a conscious self. His business is to determine 
things as they present themselves, to enumerate their 
qualities, to measure their quantities ; and his logic accord- 
ingly is a logic governed by the idea of the relative com- 
prehension and extension of the things which he thus 
names and classifies. Such an analytic logic seems to be 
all that is necessary, because the only predicates by which 
things are as yet determined are those which are involved 
in their presence to us in perception, and as perceived they 
seem to be at once given in all their reality to the mind 
that apprehends them. 

A step is taken beyond this first naive consciousness of 
things, whenever a distinction is made between appearance 
and reality, or whenever it is seen that the things perceived 
are essentially related to each other, and that therefore they 
cannot be known by their immediate presence to sense, but 
only by a mind which relates that which is, to that which 
is not, immediately perceived. If the shows of things are 
least themselves,” we must go beyond the shows in order to 
know them: we must seek out the permanent for that 
wliich is given as transient, the law for the phenomenon, 
the cause for the efieck The process of thought in know- 
ledge therefore is no longer lost in its immediate object, 
but is, partly at least, distinguished from it. For just in 
proportion as the reality is separated from the appearance 
does the knower become conscious of an activity of his own 
thought in determining things. From this point of view 
nature is no longer an object which spontaneously reveals 
itself to us, but rathei OT-e which hides its meaning from 
us, and out of which we iraist wring its secret by persistent 


questioning. And, as this questioning process obviously 
has not its direction determined purely by tbe o])ject itself, 
it becomes manifest that the mind must bring with it the 
categories by which it seeks to make nature intelligible. 
To ask for the causes of things, or the laws of things, pre- 
supposes that the immediate a})pearance of them does not 
correspond to an idea of reality which the mind brings 
with it, and by which it judges tlie appearance. Xature 
is supposed to be given to or perceived by us as a multi- 
tude of objects in space passing through successive changes 
in time; and what science seeks is to discover a necessity 
of connexion running through all this apparently contingent 
coexistence and succession and binding it into a system. 
Science, therefore, seems to question nature by means of 
an idea of the necessary interdependence and connexion of 
ail things, as parts of one systematic whole governed by 
general laws — an idea which it does not get from nature, 
but which it brings to nature. Hence the logic in which 
this process of investigation expresses its consciousness of 
itself will be a synthetic logic, a logic built on certain prin- 
ciples w^hich are conceived to be independent of experience, 
and by the aid of which we may so transform that experi- 
ence, so penetrate into it or get beyond it, as to find for it 
a better explanation than that which it immediately gives of 
itself. The Posterior Analytic, in which Aristotle brings in 
the idea of cause to vivify the syllogistic process, or supply a 
real meaning to it, may already be regarded as a first essay 
in this direction. And the theory of inductive logic, as 
explained by Bacon and his vsuccessors down to Mill, is a 
continuous attempt to determine wFat are the principles and 
methods on which experience must be questioned, in order 
to extract from it a knowledge \?hich is not given in im- 
mediate perception. 

It was, however, Hiiine who first brought into a clear 
light the subjectivity of the principles postulated in this 
logic, and especially of the principle of causality, which is 
the most important of them. In thus contrasting the sub- 
jectivity of the principles of science with the objectivity 
of the facts to which they are applied, it was his intention 
to cast doubt on the science which is based on the a2>piica- 
tion of the former to the latter. The principles, he main- 
tains, are not legitimately derived from the facts, therefore 
they cannot legitimately be used to interpret them. They 
are due to the influence of habit, which by an illegitimate 
process raises frequency of occiirrence into the universality 
and necessity of law, and so changes a mere subjective 
association of ideas into an assured belief and expectation 
of objective facts. The answ^er given' by Kant to this 
sceptical criticism of science involved a rejection of that 
very opiDosition of subjective and objective U2)on which it 
was based. Without necessary and universal principles, 
the experience of things as qualitatively and quantitatively 
determined objects, coexisting in space and passing 
through changes in time (or even the determination of the 
successive states of the subject as successive), “would itself 
have been imj)Ossible. Hence necessity of thought cannot 
be derived from a frequent experience of such objects. It 
is true that the determination of things as 2;)ermanent sub- 
stances reciprocally acting on each other, according to uni- 
versal laws, goes beyond the determination of them as 
qualified and quantified phenomena in space and time. 
But both determinations are possible only through the 
same a priori principle, and we cannot admit the former 
determination without implicitly admitting the latter. As, 
therefore, it is through the necessity and universality of 
thought that objects exist for us, even before the application 
to them of the principles of scientific induction, and as the 
application of those principles is only a further step in 
that a priori s3nithesis which is already involved in the 
perception of these objects, we have no reason for treating 
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the former kind of synthesis as objectively valid wMcli 
does not equally apply to the latter. 

This vindication of the principles of induction has, how- 
ever, a further consequence, which was not clearly seen by 
Kant. It is fatal to the antithesis of the “ given ” and 
the “ known,'' of what is perceived and what is conceived, 
of natura macerialiter speciata and natura formaliter 
spectata, which he still admitted. For that antithesis 
really rested on the idea that there is no universal and 
necessary principle of determination of things involved in 
the apprehension of them as qualified and quantified 
phenomena in space and time. So soon, therefore, as it is 
seen that there is such a principle, and that the first deter- 
mination of things as objects of perception is due to the 
same a pjriori synthesis which determines them in the 
second place as objects of experience, the ground for that 
contrast between reality and appearance on which the 
theory of induction rested is taken away. Kant, indeed, 
finds a new meaning for that contrast by interpreting it as 
referring, not to the opposition between things as they are 
given and things as they are known, but to a supposed 
opposition between things as they are given and known in 
experience and things as they are in themselves out of 
experience. This new antithesis of reality and appearance, 
however, only means that the former antithesis has broken 
down, and that therefore the ideal of knowledge based 
upon it has yielded to a new ideal. The so-called things 
in themselves are noumena, the objects of an intuitive or 
perceptive understanding, objects in which the contrast 
of perception and conception, of given and known, is tran- 
scended. We can make Kant's theory consistent only by 
supposing Jiim to mean that the conception of the world as 
a system of substances determining each other according 
to universal laws does not yet satisfy the idea of know- 
ledge which reason l;>rings with it. In other words, just 
as science from the point of view of necessary law found 
something wanting in the conception of the world as a 
mere complex of quantified and qualified phenomena in 
space and time, so philosophy, in view of a still higher ideal 
of knowledge, may condemn the conception of the world 
as a system of objects determined by necessary laws of 
relation as itself inadequate and imperfect. And we have 
seen that tliis higher ideal is that which is involved in 
the unity of self-consciousness. Unfortunately Kant was 
unable, as Aristotle had been unable, to distinguish this 
idea from the idea of an abstract identity in which there 
is no room for even a relative difference of perception and 
conception, and therefore the perceptive understanding was 
named by him only to be rejected. 

If, however, we correct this inadequacy of Kant's state- 
ment, as his later works enable us partly to correct it, 
we see that it involves a new idea of knowledge and a new 
logic, — logic governed by the idea of organic unity and 
development, just as the analytic logic had been governed 
by the idea of identity, and as the inductive logic had been 
governed by the idea of necessary law. For, if the unity 
of self-consciousness be our type of knowledge, truth must 
mean to us, not the apprehension of objects as self-identical 
things, distinguished from each other in quantity and 
quality, nor even the determination of such things as 
standing in necessary relations to each other. It* must 
mean the determination of the world (and of whatever in 
it is in any sense an independent reality, so far as it is so 
independent) as a unity which realizes itself in and through 
difference, a unity which is indeed determined, but deter- 
mined by itself. In a view of the world which is governed 
by this category, correlation must be reinterpreted as 
organic unity, and causation as development. Its logical 
method must be .neither analytical nor synthetical, or 
rather it must be both at once, t.e., it must endeavour to 


exhibit the process of things as the evolution of a unity 
which is at once self-differentiating and self-integrating, 
which manifests itself in difference, that through difference 
it may return upon itself. Further, as this logic arises 
simply out of a deeper consciousness of that which was 
contained in the two previous logics, so it first enables us 
to explain them. In other w^ords, the advance from the 
analytic to the inductive logic, and again from the inductive 
to what may be called the genetic logic, may itself be 
shown to be a self-determined development of thought, in 
which the first two steps are the imperfect manifestation 
of a principle fully revealed only in the last step. The 
consciousness of self-identical objects, independent of each 
other and of thought, is thus only the beginning of a pro- 
cess of knowledge which reaches its second stage in the 
determination of these objects as essentially related to each 
other, and which finds its ultimate end in the knowledge 
of the correlated objects as essentially related to the mind 
that knows them. Or if, in this last point of view, things 
are still conceived as having a certain relative independence 
of the mind, it can only be in so far as they are in the 
Leibnitzian sense monads, or microcosms, — i.e., in so far as 
they are self-determined, and so have, in the narro-wer circle 
of their individual life, something analogous to the self- 
completed nature of the world, when it is contemplated in 
its unity wuth its spiritual principle. 

Such a genetic logic is inconsistent wdth any absolute 
distinction between the a p>riori and a 2^osterio7% element 
in knowledge. For here the a 2?7'iori is not simply a law’- 
of necessary connexion to be applied to an external matter, 
but a principle of organic development, a principle which, 
from the very nature of it, cannot be applied to a foreign 
matter. To treat the world as organic is to apply to it a 
category which is inconsistent wdth its being something 
merely given or externally presented to thought. The 
relation of things to thought must itself be brought under 
the same category of organic unity which is applied to the 
relation of things to each other in the world, otherwise the 
externality of the world to the thought for which it is will 
contradict the conception of the world as itself organic. 
Hence the distinction of a p)riori and a posteriori^ so far as 
it is maintained at ail, must shrink to something secondary 
and relative. It can be maintained only as a distinction 
of thought from its object, which presupposes their ultimate 
unity. From this point of view logic may be said to deal 
with the a priori, in so far as it treats the general conditions 
and methods of know’-ledge without reference to any parti- 
cular object. Logic must exhibit abstractly the process by 
which the intelligence establishes its unity with the intelli- 
gible w’orld; or, to put it in another way, it must demon- 
strate that the being of things can be truly conceived only 
as their being for thought. It is limited to the ap/riori, in 
the sense that it ends with the idea that the esse of things 
is intelligi, and does not consider how this real 

intelligence or intelligible reality manifests itself in the 
concrete world of nature and spirit. 

In this sense logic cannot be separated from metaph 3 'Sic 
if metaphysic be confined to ontology. They are simply 
two aspects of one science, which we may regard either as 
determining the idea of being or the idea of knowing. 
The process of knowing is never really a formal process ; it 
always involves the application of certain categories, and 
these categories are simply successive definitions of being 
or reality. We cannot separate the category from the 
movement of thought by which it is evolved and applied, 
nor the transition from lower to higher categories from 
changes of logical method. Hence a logic divorced from 
metaphysic inevitably becomes empty and unreal, and a 
metaphysic divorced from logic reduces itself to a kind of 
dictionary of abstract terms* which are put in no living 



relation to eacli other. For such a logic and such a meta- 
physic must rest on the assumption of an alosolute division 
between being and thought, tlie very tAvo terms the unity 
of which it must be the utmost object of both logic and 
riietaphysic to prove and to produce. 

4. TheRdation of MetaiJiydc to Philosophy of RdAgion, 
—The possibility of a “lirst philosophy/' as we have 
already seen, is essentially bound up wdth the possibility 
of Avhat we may call a last phiiosophy. It is only in so 
far as Ave can rise above the point of view of the individual 
and the dualism of the ordinary consciousness— in so far, 
in other Avords, as Ave can have at least an anticipative 
consciousness of that last unity in Avdiich all the differences 
of things from each other and from the mind that knoAA^s 
them are explained and transcended — that Ave are able to 
(JO back to that first unity Avhich ail these differences pre- 
suppose. The life of man begins AAuth a divided conscious- 
ness, A¥itli a consciousness of self A\duch is opposed to the 
consciousness of AAdiat is not-seif, with a consciousness of a 
multiplicity of particulars Avhich do not seem to be bound 
together by any one universal principle. Such division 
and apparent independence of what are really parts of one 
whole is characteristic of nature, and in spirit it is at first 
only so far transcended that it has become conscious of 
itself. A conscious difference, however, as it is a difference 
in consciousness, is no longer an iinmediated difference. 
It is a difference through Avhich the unity has begun to 
shoAv itself, and AAdiich therefore the unity is on the wslj to 
subordinate. And all the development of consciousness 
and self-consciousness is just the process through Avhich 
this subordination is carried out, up to the point at Avhich 
the difference is seen to be nothing but the manifestation 
of the unity. Just so far, therefore, as this end is present 
to us, — so far as Ave are able to look forward to the solution 
or reconciliation of all the divisions and oppositions of 
which Ave are conscious and to see that there is an all- 
embracing unity Avhich they cannot destroy, — is it possible 
that AA^e should look back to the beginning or first unity, 
and recognize that these divisions and oppositions are but 
the manifestations of it. Thus the extremes of abstractness 
and of concreteness of thought are bound up together. The 
freedom of intelligence by Avhich Ave get rid of the complexity 
of our actual life, and direct our thoughts to the simplest 
and most elementary conditions of being and knoAving, is 
possible only to those who are not limited to that life, but 
can regard it and all its finite concerns from the point of 
vieAv of the infinite and the universal. In this sense it is 
true that religion and metaphysic spring from the same 
source, and that it is possible to viiidicate the rationality of 
religion only on metaphysical principles. The philosophy 
of religion is, in fact, only the last application or final 
expression of metaphysic; and, conversely, a metaphysic 
which is not capable of furnishing an explanation of religion 
contradicts itself. 

This last remark affords us a kind of criterion of a true 
metaphysic. Can it or can it not explain religion? If it 
cannot, it must be equally unable to explain its own j)ossi- 
bility, and therefore implicitly it condemns itself. Thus a 
pantheistic system, which loses the subject in the absolute 
substance, cannot explain how that subject should appre- 
hend the substance of which it is but a transitory mode, nor, 
on the other hand, can it explain Avhy the substance should 
manifest itself in and to a subject. And the same criticism 
maybe made on all theories in which the first or metaphysical 
unity is abstractly opposed to the manifoldness and con- 
tingency of things. Not only of Spinoza, but also of Kant, 
of Fichte, and even of Scheiiing, it might with some truth 
be said that their absolute is Tike the lion's den, towards 
which all the tracks are directed, while none come from it. 
It is essential that the first unity should be such as to 


explain the possibility of difference and division, for, if it 
is not, then the return to unity out of difference is made as 
accidental as the difference itself. When Aristotle repre- 
sented the Divine Being as pure self-consciousness, pure 
form Avithout matter, he found himself unable to account 
for the existence of any aawM in AAliich form A\'as realized 
in matter. When therefore he speaks of the process of 
the finite Avorld by A\Fich it returns to God, and attributes 
to nature a Avill, which is directed to the good as its final 
cause, his theory seems to be little more than a metaphor 
in which the analogy of consciousness is applied to the 
unconscious. For, if the DiAune Being is not manifested 
in the world, any tendency of the Avorld to realize the good 
becomes an inexplicable fact. A similar difficulty is, as 
Ave saAv, involved in Kant's confusion of the bare identity 
of understanding AAith the absolute unity of knowledge. 
Eeducing the unity of self-consciousness to such a bare 
identity, Kant could not be expected to see, AAffiat Aristotle 
had not seen, that pure self-consciousness is essentially 
related to anything but itself. Hence the various attempts 
which he made in his ethical Avorks and in his Criticism of 
Judgment to find a link of connexion between the noumenal 
and the empirical Avere necessarily condemned even by him- 
self as the expressions of a merely regulative and subjective 
principle of knoAAfiedge. Even Fichte, who found in the 
thought, which is for him the prius of all existence, a 
principle of differentiation and integration Avhich explained 
hoAv self-consciousness in us should be necessarily correlative 
Avith the consciousness of a Avorld, AA'as unable to free him- 
self from the Kantian opposition of a noumenal identity 
in which there is no difference to a phenomenal unity 
Avhich is realized in difference. Flence by him also the 
return out of difference is regarded as an impossibility, or 
as a processus in mfbiitum^ and the absolute unity as that 
which is beyond all knoAviedge and only apprehended by 
faith. 

If we look to completely elaborated theories, and dis- 
regard all tentative and imperfect sketches, it may fairly 
he said that ail that has as yet been done in the region of 
pure metaphysic is contained in two works, in the Meta- 
physic of Aristotle and the Logic of Hegel. And up to a 
j certain point the lesson Avhich they teach is one and the 
! same, viz., that the ultimate unity AAffiich is presupi.)osed 
i in all differences is the unity of thought with itself, the 
' unity of self-consciousness, and that in this unity is con- 
tained the type of all science, and the form of all existence ; 
in other words, I = I is the formula of the universe. The 
difference betAveen these tAvo Avorks has, however, already 
been indicated. With Aristotle, because he neglects the 
essential relation of self-consciousness to consciousness, or 
of the conscious self to the world of objects in space and 
time, the unity of self-consciousness tends to pass, as it did 
pass with the Neo-Platonists, into a pure identity without 
difference. In the Hegelian logic, on the other hand, self* 
consciousness is interpreted as a unity which realizes itself 
through difference and the reconciliation of difference — as^ 
in fact, an organic unity of elements, which exist only ao 
they pass into each other. In other words, it is shown 
that the differentiating movement by which the subjective 
and the objective seif are opposed and the integrating 
movement by which they are reunited are both essential. 
Hence we cannot think of the conscious self as a simple 
resting identity, but only as an active self-determining 
principle ; nor can we think of its self-determination as a 
pure affirmation of itself, without any negation, but only 
as an affirmation which involves a double negation — an 
opposition of two elements which yet are essentially united. 
Each factor in this unity, in fact, is necessarily conceived 
as passing beyond itself into the other; the subject is 
su^ect offiy as it relates itself to the o'^ect^ the object m 


object only as it relates itself to tlie subject. It is this 
tension against each other of elements which yet are corre- 
lated and indissolul)ly united, this self-surrender to each 
other of elements which yet are maintained in their distinc- 
tion, -which constitutes the organic unity of thought in 
itself, and separates it from the mere abstract unity of 
mysticism. When, however, the concrete or self-differen- 
tiating character of the unity of self-consciousness is appre- 
hended in this way, — so that it is impossible to confuse its 
indivisible unity with the simplicity of that which is one 
merely because it has no differences in it, — the problem of 
the relation of pure self-consciousness to the world in space 
, and time ceases to be insoluble. Thought, as it is seen to 
have difference in itself, is no longer irreconcilable with 
the world of difference ; nor is it necessary to introduce a 
foreign vkyj to make their connexion intelligible. For, as 
thought is a principle of difference as well as of unity, of 
analysis as -well as of synthesis, and as it cannot realize 
itself in its unity except through the utmost development 
of difference, abstract self-consciousness, with its transparent 
or merely ideal difference, cannot be its ultimate form. 
On the contrary, the consciousness of self is possible only 
in distinction from, and in relation to, a -world of objects. 
In other words, the unity of the thinking subject pre- 
supposes, not merely the opposition of the subjective and 
the objective self, but also the opposition of the self in its 
pure self-identity to a world of externality and difference. 
The pure intelligence, which is the 2^rius of all things, must 
not, therefore, be regarded — as Aristotle regarded it — as 
merely theoretical, but also as practical. It must be con- 
ceived as a living principle, a principle which only in self- 
manifestation can be conscious of itself, and to the very 
nature of which, therefore, self-manifestation is essential. 
In this way Hegel— just because he grasped the concrete 
character of the unity of thought in itself — was enabled to 
understand the necessary unity of thought or self-conscious- 
ness with the w'oiid, and to heal the division of physics 
from nietaphysic, -which Aristotle had admitted. 

Scheliing and others -who have raised objections to the 
Hegelian method have specially directed their criticisms 
against this transition from logic to the philosophy of 
nature, from pure seif-consciousness to the external -world 
in space aad time. In doing so, they have practically 
fallen back upon the Aristotelian theory, with its opposition 
of God, as pure form, to the finite world. But this in effect 
is to deny that the real is the rational ” or intelligible, 
and to introduce into the -world, as the ground of its 
distinction from reason, a purely irrational or contingent 
elemeut. A modern follower of Schellirig^s later positive 
philosophy only draws the necessary consequence from this 
view when he teaches the pessimist creed that the highest 
good is the negation or extinction of the finite. Hor can 
we wonder that the same -writer who denies that the 
absolute self-consciousness is essentially related to or 
manifested in the world should proceed to reduce this 
self-consciousness to a mystic identity which comes out of 
itself and becomes self-conscious only by an inscrutable 
act of will. The fact, indeed, that those who deny the 
possibility of a rational transition from self-consciousness 
to the world are forced by the logic of their position to 
reduce self-consciousness to an abstract identity may be 
regarded as a kind of indirect proof that the principle of 
self-consciousness, truly conceived, does" involve that transi- 
tion. Another step in the same direction may be made if 
we consider how the Cartesian philosophy treated the same 
opposition, which it also regarded as absolute. By 
Descartes mind and matter, thought and extension, are 
defined as abstract opposites, every quality of each finding 
its contradictory counterpart in a quality of the other. 
Mind is a pure self-determined unity, which is as it knows . 


itself and knows itself as it is, which has no discretion of 
parts or capacity of division or determination from without. 
Matter is essentially discrete or infinitely divided ; it is a 
pure passivity ; and all its determination comes to it from 
without. The -world is therefore, as it were, cut in two 
with a hatchet,’’ divided into two unrelated existences, 
which are held together only by the wdli of God. Spinoza 
cuts the knot, and avoids the arbitrariness of this solution, 
by treating extension and thought as two attributes 
separated only in respect of our intelligence, but each 
expressing fully the absolute substance. And something 
like the same view has been revived in recent times, by 
writers like Lewes and Mr Spencer, who speak of feelings 
and motions as two opposite “ aspects ” of the same fact. 
When we ask, however, for these attributes or 

aspects are a unity, it becomes clear that the intelligence 
which is regarded as standing on one side of the dualism 
must also be taken as transcending it, and relating the two 
sides to each other. Moreover, the correspondence of the 
two attributes upon which Spinoza insists and their contra- 
riety upon which Descartes insists, when taken together, 
give us the idea of a correlative o2>position, i,e.^ of an opj^osi- 
tion of elements which yet are necessary to each other. 
If, therefore, they cannot be simply identified as Spinoza 
identifies them, yet they need no external bond such as 
Descartes introduces to combine them \ for they cannot 
exist apart from each other. Their opposition is held 
within the limits of their unity, and is no absolute con- 
tradiction, but ratlier an opposition which exists only as it 
is transcended. In other words, it is an abstract opposi- 
tion, i,e.^ it is an opposition of elements which seem to be 
irreconcilable till it is observed that they are correlative, 
that each exists or has a meaning only as it relates itself 
to, or passes out of itself into, the other, and that each, 
held in its abstraction and separation from the other, loses 
all the meaning that it seemed to have. For, as in an 
organic body each member or organ lives only in tension 
against the others, yet only as continually relating itself to 
the others, so the utmost opposition of mind to matter, of 
the intelligence to the intelligible world, presupposes their 
I unity, and is only the realization of it. 

' There is here, however, something more than an ordinary 
case of correlation, for in this unity of opposites mind 
appears twice, once as one of the opposites, and again 
as the unity which transcends the opposition. This 
ambiguity becomes most obvious in theories like that of Mr 
Spencer, who speaks of “ two consciousnesses,” which cannot 
be resolved into each other, but yet which strangely form 
inseparable parts of one and the same consciousness. What, 
however, is really involved in such a statement is that the 
external world, which in the first instance presents itself 
as absolutely 02:>posed in nature to the subject whose object 
it is, is yet one with that subject, and that therefore the 
antagonism of mind to its object is only the last differentia- 
tion through which it realizes its unity with itself. In 
Hegel’s language, that which presents itself as other than 
mind is iU other — ‘‘an other which is not another,” whose 
difference and opposition to itself it overreaches and over- 
comes. We must, therefore, regard the independence and 
externality of nature, its indifference, and even, as it seems, 
opposition, to the development of the moral and intellectual 
life of man, as merely apparent. For man, in ISliis point 
of view, is not merely one natural being among others, but 
the being in w-hom nature is at once completed and 
transcended. If, therefore, at first he a^^pears to stand 
in merely accidental and external relations to the other 
existences among which he finds himself, yet the whole 
process of his life — the process by which he comes to know 
the external world, and by which, reacting upon it, he 
makes it the means to the realization of an individual and 
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social life of liis own — is tlie negation of this contingency 
and externality. In all this process he is showing himself 
to be a being wlio can only know' himself as he knows the 
objective world, and who can only realize himself as he 
makes himself the agent of a Divine purpose, to which all 
things are contributing. 

Such an idea of man's relation to the -world is necessarily 
involved in any theory that goes beyond that subjective 
idealism or sensationalism wiich denies to him every 
object of knowledge except his own states of feeling, and 
every end of action except his own pleasures and pains, 
Eecent speculation, indeed, has suggested a compromise by 
which this dilemma is supposed to be evaded, and mankind 
are represented as forming an organic unity in themselves, 
though they are still conceived as standing in an external 
and accidental relation to nature, the forces of which by 
their knowledge and skill they have subdued and are more 
and more subduing to their service. Such a compromise 
we find in the philosophy of Comte, the first writer who, 
starting from an apparently empirical basis, -was able to 
break through the individualistic prejudices of the school of 
Locke, In the latter volumes of his Positive Philosophy^ 
still more in his Positive Politics^ Comte so far transcends 
individualism as to deny the externality of men to eaeh 
other, and to declare that “ the individual, as such, is an 
abstraction," and that in reality he cannot be separated 
from the social organism, which is thus not merely an 
extraneous condition of his development, but essential to 
his very existence as man. Thus individual men exist 
only through the universal — through the spirit of the 
family, of the nation, of humanity, which manifests itself 
in them as a principle of life and development. Yet this 
organic unity, according to Comte, is in contact with a 
world which in relation to it is external and contingent. 
Nature has not its final cause in man, but on the contrary is, 
at first, rather his enemy ; and it is to humanity itself that 
the praise is due if to a certain extent the enemy has been 
turned into a servant. The unity of life which manifests 
itself in humanity cannot therefore be considered as a 
universal principle, as the principle of the whole universe, 
but simply as the principle of the limited existence of man, 
W'hich is hemmed in on every side by external and, in the 
main, unknown conditions. If humanity therefore is an 
organism, it is an organism existing in a medium wLich in 
reference to it is inorganic, i.e.^ in a medium which has no 
essential relation to the life wiich animates man. 

It is obvious, however, that this theory is an illogical 
attempt to find a standing ground betw^een two opposite 
philosophies, — between the philosophy which treats man 
merely as a natural individual, placed among other individual 
beings and things, and which therefore regards his relation 
to them as something accidental and external, and the philo- 
sophy which treats him as a spiritual subject, a conscious 
and self-conscious being, and regards him therefore as having 
no merely external relations either to other men or to nature. 
Comte shrinks from regarding the world without us as the 
manifestation of that spiritual principle which is also -within 
us, which constitutes our very nature as individual men, 
and therefore connects us with the world at the same time 
that it separates us from it. Yet he recognizes the 
existence in us of a principle which is so far universal that 
it consti^tes a community between all men. He thinks 
that -the individual can transcend himself, so far as to see 
all things, not^ indeed from a Divine point of vie-w, ml 
specie ^Urmtatis^ but from the point of view of universal 
humanity, and that in conformity with this theoretical 
consciousness, he can live a practical life of altruism, i.e.^ 
a life in which he identifies his own good with the good of 
humanity. But the philosophy that has gone so far must 
logically go further. It is impossible to treat humanity as 


■ an organism without .extending the orgamc idea to the con- 
ditions under which the social life of hunianity is developed. 
The medium by aid of which, or in reacting against 
which, the organized being maintains itself is an essential 
part of its life ; it remains organic only in so far as it can 
mould itself to its conditions, and its conditions to itsel£ 
This is true even of the animal organism in relation to its 
small circle of conditions, which, however, is part of a 
larger circle to -^^Lich the animal has no relation. But a 
conscious being is a ^universal centre of relations ; there is 
nothing which it, as conseiotis, cannot make part of its own 
life. Hence the application of the organic idea to it in- 
volves its application to the whole w'oiid. And, if the 
recognition of a universal principle manifested in humanity 
naturally led Comte to the idea of the worship of humanity, 
the recognition of a universal principle manifested in man 
and nature alike must lead to the idea of the worship of 
Cod. 

The rationality of religion, then, rests on the possibility 
of an ultimate synthesis in which man and nature are 
regarded as the manifestation of one spiritual principle. 
For religion involves a faith that, in our efiorts to realize 
the good of humanity, w'e are not merely straining after 
an ideal beyond us, wdiich may or may not be realized, but 
are animated by a principle which within us and without 
us is necessarily realizing itself, because it is the ultimate 
principle by wLich all things are, and are knowm. This 
absolute certitude that we work efiectually because all the 
universe is working with us, or, in other words, because 
Cod is working in us, can find its explanation and defence 
only in a philosophy for w'hich the real is the rational, 
and the rational is the real." And such a philosophy, 
beginning with tlie Kantian doctrine that existence means 
existence for a spiritual or thinking subject, must go on 
to prove that that only can exist for such a subject which 
is the manifestation of thought or spirit ; and, conversely, 
that spirit or intelligence is essentially self-manifesting, or, 
in other wwds, that it cannot be conceived except as 
standing in essential relation to an external and material 
w^orld. Finally, if nature be thus regarded as a necessary 
manifestation of spirit, it can be opposed to spirit only in 
so far as spirit in its realization becomes opposed to itself. 
In other words, nature must be regarded as, from a higher 
point of view, included in spirit. Nature exists that it 
may show itself to be spiritual in and to man, wKo 
transcends it yet implies it, who finds in it the necessary 
basis of his thought and action, but only that he may build 
upon it a higher spiritual life. 

Nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean i so over the art 

Which, you say, adds to nature is an art 

Whicli nature makes. ” 

Only the order of precedence suggested by these words 
must be inverted. For, as nature only is for spirit, so 
the spiritual energy which reacts upon nature is that 
which manifests for the first time what nature in reality 
is. It is the consciousness of this — i.e., of the identity of 
that wEich is realizing itself within and without us, — the 
consciousness that the necessity which is the precondition 
of our freedom is the manifestation of the same spirit 
which makes us free — which turns morality into religion. 
For it is this alone which enables us to regard the realization 
of the. highest ends^pf human life as no mere happy accident, 
or as a conquest to be won by the cunning of man from an 
unfriendly or indifferent destiny, but as the result towards 
which all things are -working. 

In this philosophy, w^hich finds its most adequate 
expression in the works of Hegel, there are two things 
which may be distinguivshed — the general idealistic view of 
the world, and the dialectical movement of thought in 


wliicli Hegel develops and expresses it. And there are 
perhaps many at the present time who are prepared to 
accept the former, but who yet suspect, or even reject, the 
latter. And no doubt tlmre is much in HegeFs Logic and 
Fkilosogiky of Spirit, and stiii more in his Philosophy of 
Fahire, wdifch there is reason to regard with distrust. 
In clever hands that are not checked by a sufficient con- 
sciousness of the whole, the Hegelian dialectic may be 
made into the means of producing a >seeming proof of any- 
thing. Xor is it always easy to determine how far Hegel 
himself was tempted by an impatient consciousness of the 
universality of Ills method to employ it in cases where the 
conditions of its successful application were wanting. 
Sometimes lie seems to forget, wdiat he himself teaches, that 
science must first have generalized experience and deter- 
mined it by 'its finite categories, ere it is possible for 
philosophy to give its final interpretation. Yet, when we 
realize the nature of that interpretation, and of the trans- 
formation of science which, philosophy by means of it 
proposes to effect, it becomes clear that the dialectic of 
Hegel is no extraneous addition to his idealism, but is part 
and parcel of the same movement of thought. For this 
dialectic rests on the idea that thought or self-conscious- 
ness finds ill its own organic unity the ultimate key to all 
difficulties in regard to the objects of thought and their 
relations to each other and to the mind. Self-consciousness, 
as has been already showm, is implicitly the whole web 
of categories which it throws over the world, and by aid 
of which it makes the world intelligible. All these it 
contains in itself; and, as it proceeds to determine the 
meaning of things, it simply produces its store, and 
exhausts itself on the object. How, if it be idealism, in the 
strict sense of the word, to make thought or self-conscious* 
ness the principle and ultimate explanation of ail that 
exists, it is obvious that 'we cannot separate idealism from 
such a dialectic as this, which is nothing more than the 
mind^s consciousness of its own movement or process of 
self-affirmation. If to find thought in things be more than 
an empty word, then the movement or process which 
thought is must exjilain at once the transition from 
thought to what in opposition to it we call “ things,^* and 
must give us the means of reconciling that opposition. In 
other words, the same movement by which thought deter- 
mines itself as self-conscious, i,e,, as a unity realized through 
difference, must also be conceived as the explanation of the 
difference between pure thought and the world, and as the 
solution of that difference in the idea of absolute spirit. 

Such idealism has a close relation to Christianity ; it may 
be even said to be but Christianity theorized. It has often 
been asserted that Hegel’s philosopliy of religion is but an 
artificial accommodation to Christian doctrine of a philo- 
jsophy which has no inherent relation to Christianity. If, i 
jhowever, we regard the actual development of that philo- 
sophy it would be truer to say that It v^as the study of 
Christian ideas %vhicli first produced it. lYhat delivered 
Hegel from the mysticism in which, the later philoso23hies 
of Fichte and Scheiling tended to lose themselves, and led 
him, in his own language, to regard the absolute “not 
merely as substance but as subject,” — what made him 
recognize with Fichte that the absolute principle is spiritual, 
and yet enabled him with Scheiling to see in nature, as 
the opposite of spirit, the very means of its realization, — 
was his thorough appreciation of the ethical and religious 
meaning of Christianit}\ In the great Christian aphorism 
that “ he who loseth his life alone can save it ” he found 
a key to the difficulties of ethics, a reconciliation of 
hedonism and asceticism. For what this saying implies 
is that a spiritual or self-conscious being is one who is in 
contradiction with himself when he makes his individual 
self his end. In opposing Ms own interest to that of 


others, he is preventing their interests from becoming his ; 
all things are his, and his only, who has died to himself. 
But if this be the truth of morality, it is something more, 
for “ morality is the nature of things.” We cannot separate 
the law of the life of man from the law of the world in 
which he lives. And, if it is the nature of things, as it is 
the nature of spirit, that he who ioseth his life shall save 
it, the world must be referred to a spiritual principle, and 
the Christian doctrine of the nature of God is only the 
converse of the Christian law of ethics. To Hegel, starting 
from this point, a new light was thrown on the Ficlitean 
treatment of the idea of self, and the Fichtean proof tliat the 
j consciousness of seif implies a relation to an object which 
is opposed to the self, and which yet from another point 
of view — since an object exists only for a subject — cannot 
be anything but an element of its own life. It was seen 
that this movement of thought is no mere fluctuation 
between contradictory positions, to be terminated finally by 
an i2ose dixit of faith, but that the unity of the opposite 
elements is apprehensible by the intelligence, and that 
indeed it is i'ts presence to the intelligence which makes 
the consciousness of opposition possible. It was in this 
sense that Hegel could say that that unity of opposites 
which had been called unintelligible by previous writers 
was just the very nature of the intelligence, and that only 
a view of the world guided by this idea could be properly 
intelligible, while every other vie-w must contain in it 
an unsolved contradiction, an element that remains per- 
manently impervious to thought. 

The great objection to a metaphysic like this, at least 
an objection which weighs much in the minds of many, 
is that 'which springs from the contrast between the claim 
of absolute knowledge which it seems to involve and the 
actual limitations which our intelligence encounters in 
every direction. If the theory were true, it is felt we 
ought to be nearer the solution of the problems of our 
life, practical and speculative, than we are ; the riddle of 
the painful earth ought to vex us less; we ought to 
find our way more easily through the entanglement of 
facts, and to be able to deal with practical difficulties in a 
less tentative manner. Yet there is really no antagonism 
between such a doctrine and a consciousness of the limita- 
tion of our faculties; nay rather, it is only on such a 
theory that a rational distrust of ourselves can be based. 
When Aristotle meets the warning that we should think 
finite and human things since we are finite and human 
with tlie answer that we ought rather, so far as in us lies, 
to rise to what is immortal and divine, he is not denying 
the limits of man’s knowledge and power ; on the contrary, 
he is rather pointing to the very principle which makes us 
conscious of those limits ; for it is just because there is in 
man a principle of infinity that he knows his finitude, and, 
conversely, it is just in the consciousness of this finitude that 
he rises above it. A rational humility is possible only to 
one who has in himself the measure of his own weakness, 
and who, if he “ trembles like a guilty thing surprised,” is 
yet conscious that he is trembling before himself. This 
truth is often expressed by Kant with special relation to 
the morM consciousness, as where he contrasts the limitation 
of man, as a sensible being, occupying an infinitesimal space 
in the boundless world of sense, with his freedom from all 
limitation as a personal self, a member of the truly infinite 
world of intelligence. But it is not necessary to adopt 
Kant’s abstract division of the sensible from the intelligible 
world to see that the consciousness of the greatness of the 
problem which has to be solved in human life and thought 
is deepened and widened by that very idea of philosophy- 
which yet gives us the assurance that the problem is^ 
not insoluble, and even that, in principle, it is already 
solved. (e. c.) 


METAPOISTTUM, or MfiTAroNTiUM (the first form is that 
geiieralty found in Latin writers, but Thucydides, Btrabo, 
and other Ctreek autho3.‘s employ the latter form), was a 
city of Magna Griecia situated on the Gulf of Tarentum, 
near the mouth of the river Bradanus, and distant about 
24 miles from Tarentum and 14 from Heraclea. It was 
founded by an Achaian colony about 700 B.a, though 
various traditions existed which assigned it an earlier 
origin. But according to the only, historical account- it 
was a joint foundation from Sybaris and Crotona, to 
which, as usual in similar cases, was joined a body of fresh 
settlers from the mother country, under the command of a 
leader ]iamed L&iici})pus. The oljjcct of its establishment 
was without doubt to strengthen the Achaean element in 
Magna Gnecia, as opposed to the increasing power of the 
Tarentines, but at the same time to occupy a territory 
which was remarkable for its fertility. It was to this 
cause that Metapontum owed the great prosperity to which 
it attained at an early period, and appears to have continued 
to enjoy for several centuries, though it never assumed a 
prominent place in history. It was, however, one of the 
cities that played a conspicuous part in the political troubles 
arising from the introduction of the Pythagorean principles 
into the cities of Magna Grascia, and it was there that the 
pliiloso])her himself ended his days. His tomb was still 
shown there in the time of Cicero. 

At the time of the Athenian expedition to Sicily 
('41b B.c.) ivletapontimi appears to have been an opulent 
and powerful city, whose alliance was courted by the 
Athenians; but they contented themselves with a very 
trifiing support. In 332 B.c., at the time of the expedition 
of Alexander, king of Epirus, into Ita^y, it was one of the 
first cities to espouse his cause, and enter into an alliance 
with him ; and they appear to have in like manner lent an 
active support to Pyrilins at a later period. Down to this 
time, therefore, Metapontum seems to have retained its 
]josition as one of the principal cities of IHagna Grmcia, 
and there is no evidence of its having suffered materially 
from the establishment of the Lucanians in its immediate 
neighbourhood. iSTor have we any account of the precise 
period at which it passed under the dominion of Eome, or 
the conditions under which it became subject to the great 
rej^ublic. But it was the Second Punic ‘\Par which gave 
the fatal blow to its prosperity. After the battle of Cannse 
in 216 B.c. it was among the first cities in the south of 
Italy to declare in favour of Hannibal, and after the fall of 
Tarentum in 212 b.c. it not only received a Carthaginian 
garrison, but became for some years the headquarters of 
Hannibal, Hence, when the defeat of Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus (207 B.c.) compelled him to abandon this part 
of Italy, and withdraw into the fastnesses of Briittium, the 
%vhole mass of the inhabitants of ]\retapoiitum abandoned 
their city, and followed him in his retreat. 

From this time Metapontum sunk into a poor and incon- 
siderable town; though it was still existing as such in | 
the days of Cicero, it soon fell into complete decay, and 
Pausanias tells us that in his time nothing remained of it 
but a theatre and the circuit of the walls. Ail remains of 
these have since disappeared, but the site is still marked 
by tlie ruins of a temple, which occupy a slight elevation 
on the right bank of the river Bradanns, about 2 miles 
from its mouth. The surrounding plain, so celebrated in 
ancient times for its fertility, is now desolated by malaria, 
and almost uninhabited ; and the remains of the city itself, 
between the site of the temple and the sea, are in great part 
buried in the alluvial deposits of the neighbouring rivers. 

Some excavations were carried on upon the spot by the 
Due de Liiynes in 1828, and the results of his researches 
were pubKshed by Mm in a special work {MUapowte^ foL, 
Paris, 1833), 


METASTASiq (1698-1782). Piq.ro Trapassi, the 
Italian poet who is better known by his assumed name of 
Mefcastasio, wa^s born in Home, January 6, 1698. His 
father, Felice Trapassi, a native of Assisi, came to Rome 
and took service in what was teriiied tlie Corsican regiment 
of the papal forces. He subsequently married a Bolognese 
woman, called Francesca Galasti, and established himself 
in business as a sort of grocer in the Yia del CappeJlaii 
Two sons and two daughters were the fruit of this marriage. 
The eldest son, Leopoido, must be mentioned, since he 
played a part of some importance in the poet’s life. 
Pietro, while quite a child, shov'ed an extraordinary talent 
for improvisation, and often lielcl a crowd attentive in the 
streets while he recited impromptu verses on a given subject. 
It so happened that, while be was thus engaged one evening 
in the year 1709, two men of high distinct ion in Roman 
society passed by and stopped to listen to his declamation. 
These were Gian Yincenzo Gravina, famous for legal and 
literary erudition, famous no less for his dictatorship of the 
Arcadian Academy, and Lorenzini, a critic cf some note. 
Gravina was at once attracted b}^ the boy’s poetical talent 
and by his charm of person : for little Pietro was gifted 
with agreeable manners and considerable beauty. The 
•great man interested himself in the genius he had accident- 
ally discovered, made Pietro his protege, and in the course 
of a few weeks adopted him. Felice Trapassi was glad 
' enough to give his son the chance of a good education and 
introduction into the world under auspnees so favourable. 
Gravina, following a fashion for which we may find pre- 
cedents so illustrious as that of Melanchthon, Hellenized 
the boy’s name Trapassi into Metastasio ; ancl this name 
remained with him for life. Gravina intended his adopted 
son to be a jurist like himself. He therefore made the boy 
learn Latin and begin the study of law. At the same time 
he cultivated his literary gifts, and displayed the youthful 
prodigy both at his own house and in the Roman coteries. 
Metastasio soon found himself competing with the most 
celebrated improvisatori of his time in Italy. Days spent 
in severe studies, evenings devoted to the task of impi'ovis- 
ing eighty stanzas at a single session, were fast ruining 
Pietro’s health and overstraining his poetic faculty. At 
this juncture Gravina had to journey into Calabria on 
business. He took Metastasio with him, exhibited him in 
the lifim'ary circles of Naples, and then placed him under 
the care of his kinsman Gregorio Caroprese at a little place 
called Scal^a. In country air ancl the quiet of the southern 
sea-shore Metastasio’s health revived. It was decreed by 
the excellent Gravina that he should never improvise a 
line again. His great facility should he reserved for 
nobler efiorts, when, having completed his education, he 
might enter into competition with poets who had be- 
queathed masterpieces to the world. 

Metastasio responded with the docility of a pliant nature 
to his patron’s wishes. At the age of twelve, wFile attend- 
ing to classical and legal studies, he translated the Ilmd into 
octave stanzas; ancl two years later he composed a tragedy in 
the manner of Seneca upon a subject chosen from Trissino’s 
I^a^m Liherata — Gravina’s favourite epic. It was called 
Gimtino, Gravina had it printed in 1713 ; but the play is 
lifeless ; and forty-two years afterwards we find J^Ietastasio 
writing to his publisher, Calsabigi, that he would willingly 
suppress it. 1714, Leaving Gravina his 

heir ; and in 1718 Gravina also died. Metastasio inherited 
from the good old man a property, consisting of house, plate, 
furniture, and money, which amounted to 15,000 scudi, or 
about £4000. At a meeting of the Arcadian Academy, 
amid the tears and plaudits of that learned audience, he 
recited an elegy on the patron who had been to him so true 
a foster-father, and then settled down, not it seems without 
real sorrow for Ms loss, to enjoy what was no inconsiderable 
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fortune at tliat period. Metastasio was now twenty. 
During the last four years he had worn the costume of 
ahbe, having taken the minor orders without which it was 
then useless to expect advancement in Rome. His romantic 
history, personal beauty, charming manners, and distin- 
guished talents made him fashionable. That before two 
years were out he had spent his money and increased his 
reputation for wit will surprise no one. He now very 
sensibly determined to quit a mode of life for which he 
was not born, and to apply himself seriously to the work 
of Ms profession. Accordingly he went to Naples, and 
entered the office of an eminent lavwer named Castagnola. 
It would ap}>ear that he articled himself as clerk, for 
Castagnola, who was a stern master, averse to literary 
trifling, exercised severe control over his time and energies. 
'While slaving at the law, Metastasio did not wholly neglect 
the Muses. In 1721 he composed an epithalamium, and 
probably also his first musical serenade, Endimiom^ on the 
occasion of the marriage of his patroness the Princess 
Pinelli di Sangro to the March ese Belmonte Pignatelii. 
But the event which fixed his destiny was the following. 
In 1722 the birthday of the empress had to be celebrated 
with more than ordinary honours, and the viceroy applied 
to Metastasio to compose a serenata for the occasion. He 
accepted this invitation with mingled delight and trepida- 
tion ; for Castagnola looked with no favour on his clerMs 
poetical distractions. It was arranged that his authorship 
should be kej)t a profound secret. Under these conditions 
Metastasio produced 6-7?/ Orii Esperidi. Set to music by 
Porpora, it won the most extraordinary applause. The 
great Roman prima donna, JMarianna Bulgarelii, called La 
Eomanina from her birthplace, who had played the part 
of Yenus in this drama, was so enraptured with the beauties 
of the libretto that she spared no pains until she had dis- 
covered its author. Asked point-blank whether he had 
not written the "^vords of the successful play, Metastasio 
■vvas obliged to answer, Yes ! La Ronianina forthwith took 
possession of him, induced him to quit his lawyer’s office, 
and promised to secure for him fame and independence, if 
he would devote his talents to the musical drama. It was 
thus that the opera, already partially developed by the 
Ciesarean poet, Apostolo Zeno, attained perfection. The 
right man had been found for maturing this form of art 
which the genius of the age demanded, but which was still 
but incomplete. In La Romanina’s house Metastasio 
became acquainted with the greatest composers of the day,- — 
with Porpora, from wffiom he took lessons in music; with 
Hasse, Pergolese, Scarlatti, Vinci, Leo, Durante, Marcello, 
all of whom were destined in the future to set his plays to 
melody. Here too he studied the art of singing, and 
learned to appreciate the style of such men as Farinelii. 
His singularly pliant genius discerned the conditions which 
the drama must obey in order to adapt itself to music in 
the stage it then had reached. Gifted himself with extra- 
ordinary facility in composition, and with a true poetic 
feeling, he found no difficulty in producing plays which, 
while beautiful in themselves, judged merely as works of 
literary art, became masterpieces as soon as their words 
were set to music, and rendered by the singers of the 
greatest school of vocal art the world has ever seen. Read- 
ing Metastasio in the study, it is impossible to do him 
justice. Our only chance of rendering him a portion of 
his due is to approach these lyrical scenes — so passionate 
in their emotion, so cunningly devised for musical effect — 
with the phrases of Pergolese or Paesielio ringing in our 
ears, and to imagine how a Farinelii or a Caffarieilo voiced 
those stanzas which demand for their artistic realization 
the linked sweetness long drawn out ” of melodies as the 
Italian school developed them. In short, Metastasio is a 
poet whose poetry leapt to its real life in the environment 


of music. The conventionality of ail his plots, the 
absurdities of many of his situations, the violence he does 
to history in the persons of some leading characters, Ms 
“damnable iteration” of the theme of love in all its 
phases, are explained and justified by music. He can still 
be studied with pleasure and profit. But our only chance 
of understanding the cosmopolitan popularity he enjoyed 
is by remembering that at least one half of the effect lie 
aimed at has been irrecoverably lost. 

Metastasio resided with La Eomanina and her husband 
in Rome. The generous woman, moved by an affection half 
maternal half romantic, and by a true artist’s admiration 
for so rare a talent, adopted Mm more passionately even 
than Gravina had done. She took the ‘whole Trapassi 
family — ^father, mother, brother, sisters—intoher own house. 
She fostered the poet’s genius and pampered his caprices. 
Under her influence he wrote in rapid succession the 
Didone Ahhandonata^ G atone in Utica, Ezio, Alessa^idro 
TieW Indie, Semiramide Riconoscitita, Siroe, md. Ariaserse, 
These dramas were set to music by the chief composers of 
the day, and performed in the chief towns of Italy. Every 
month added to Metastasio’s renown. But meanwhile La 
Eomanina was growing older ; she had ceased to sing in 
public ; and the poet felt himself more and more dependent 
in an irksome sense upon her kindness. He gained 300 
scudi (about £60) for each opera ; this pay, though good, 
was precarious, and he longed for some fixed engagement. 
Abandoning himself gradually to despondent whims and 
fancies, it. became clear that some change in his condition 
was desirable. And the opportunity for a great change 
soon presented itself. In September 1729 he received 
the offer of the post of court poet to tl^e theatre at Vienna, 
vfith a stipend of 3000 florins. This he at once accepted. 
La Eomanina unselfishly sped Mm on his way to glory. 
She took the charge of his family in Rome, and he set off 
for Austria. 

In the early summer of 1730 Metastasio settled at 
Vienna in the house of a Spanish Neapolitan, NiccoM 
Martinez, where he resided until his death. This date 
marks a new period in his artistic activity. Between the 
years 1730 and 1740 his finest dramas, Adriano, Demetrio, 
Issipile, Demofoonte, Olimjnade, Glemenza di Tito, Achille 
in Sci?'o, Temistode, and Attilio Begolo, were produced for 
the imperial theatre. Some of them had to be composed 
for special occasions, with almost incredible rapidity— -the 
Achille in eighteen days, the Ipermnestra in nine. Poet, 
composer, musical copyist, and singer did their -w^ork 
together in frantic haste. The impress of the peculiar 
circumstances under -wh-ich they were created is still left 
upon them, not only in negligence of style, but also in an 
midefinable quality which marks them out as products of 
collaboration. But wliat must always surprise us is that 
they should be as good as they are. Metastasio understood 
the technique of Ms peculiar art in its minutest details. 
The experience gained at Naples and Rome, quickened by 
the excitement of his new career at Vienna, enabled him 
almost instinctively, and as it were by inspiration, to hit the 
exact mark aimed at in the opera. 

At Vienna Metastasio met with no marked social 
success. His plebeian birth excluded him from aristocratic 
circles. But, to make up in some measure for this com- 
parative failure, he enjoyed the intimacy of a great lady, 
the Countess Althann, sister-in-la'w of his old patroness the 
Princess Belmonte Pignatelii. She had lost her husband, 
and had some while occupied the post of chief favourite to 
the emperor. Metastasio’s liaison with her became so close 
that it was even believed they had been privately married. 
From Ms letters to his friend La Eomanina, and to the 
great singer Farinelii, who reigned supreme at the court 
of Madrid, we learn the little details of the poet’s life in 


its wearisome monotonyj and come to comprehend his 
character, at once generous and timid, selfish and amiable, 
prudent almost to excess of caution, and personally cold in 
contradiction with the fervour of his sentimental muse. 
The even tenor of this dull existence was broken in the 
year 1734 by the one dark and tragic incident of his 
biography. It appears that La Eomanina had at last got 
tired of his absence. Little satisfied with his friendly but 
somewhat reticent communications, impatient to see him 
once again, inquisitive perhaps about the terms on which 
he lived with his new mistress, she resolved to journey to 
Vienna. Could not Metastasio get her an engagement at 
the court theatre The poet at this juncture revealed his 
own essential feebleness of character. To La Eonianina he 
owed almost everything as a man and as an artist. But 
he was ashamed of her and tired of her. He vowed she 
should not come to Vienna, and wrote dissuading her from 
the projected visit. The tone of his letters alarmed and 
irritated her. It is probable that she set out from Eome, 
but died suddenly upon the road. Nothing can be said for 
certain about her end, or about the part which Metastasio 
may have played in hastening the catastrophe. All we 
know is that she left him her fortune after her husband’s 
life interest in it had expired, and that Metastasio, over- 
whelmed with grief and remorse, immediately renounced 
the legacy. This disinterested act plunged the Bulgarelli- 
Metastasio household at Eome into confusion. La 
Eomanina’s widower married again. Leopoldo Trapassi, 
and his father and sister, were thrown upon their own 
resources. The poet in Vienna had to bear their angry 
expostulations upon his ill-timed generosity, and to augment 
the allowances he made them. 

As time advanced the life which Metastasio led at 
Vienna, together with the climate, told upon his health 
and spirits. From about the year 1745 onward he writes 
complainingly of a mysterious nervous illness, which 
plunged him into the abyss of melancholy, interfered with 
his creative energy, and constantly distressed him with the 
apprehen>sion of a general breakdown. He wrote but 
little now, though the cantatas which belong to this 
period, and the canzonet Ecco quel jiero istante^ which he | 
sent to his friend Fariiielli, rank among the most poj)ular j 
of his productions. It was clear, as his latest and most | 
genial biographer, Vernon Lee, has phrased it, that “what j 
ailed him was mental and moral ennui.’’ In 1755 the j 
Countess Althann died, and Metastasio was more than ever | 
reduced to the society which gathered round him in the ■ 
bourgeois house of the Martinez. He sank rapidly into i 
the habits of old age ; and, though his life was prolonged | 
till the year 1782, very little can be said about it. On 
the 12th of April he died, bequeathing his whole fortune 
of some 130,000 florins to the five children of his friend 
Martinez. He had survived all his Italian relatives. 

During the long period of forty years in which Metastasio may be 
almost said to have overlived his originality and creative powers 
liis fame went on increasing. In his library he counted as many as 
forty editions of his own works. They had been translated into 
French, English* German, Spanish, even into Modern Greek. They 
had been set to music over and over again by every composer of 
distinction, each opera receiving this honour in turn from several 
of the most illustrious men of Europe. They had been sung by the 
best virtuos|^n every capital, from Madrid to St Petersburg, from 
London to ' Constantinople. The critics of all nations vied in- 
raising Metastasio’s credit to the skies. There was not a literary 
academy of note which had not conferred on him the honour of 
membership. Strangers of distinction passing through Vienna 
made a point of paying their respects to the old poet at his lodgings 
in the Kohlmarkt Gasse. Letters of congratulation, adidation, 
sympathy, respect, condolence, poured in upon him. And yet, 
during the whole of this long period, he was gradually outliving the | 
artistic conditions upon which that fame was really founded. It j 
has 'been already pointed out that Metastasio cannot rank as a poet j 
in the unqualified sense of that word, but as a poet collaborating 
with the musical composer and performer. His poetiy, further-. | 


more, was intended for a certain stylo of music—for the music of 
omnipotent vocalists, of Ihaumaturgical stiprani, 'With the elianges 
effected in the musical drama by Gluck and '^lozart, with the 
development of orchf'stration ami the ra|)ifl growth of the tiermaii 
manner, a new type of libretto came into request. Metastasio’s 
plays fell into undeserved neglect, together wth the music to which 
he had linked them. Farinelli, whom he styled ‘‘twin-brother,” 
was the true exponent of lii.s poetry ; and, with the abolition of the 
class of singers to which Farinelli belonged, Metastasio’s music 
suffered eclipse. ^ It was indeed a just .symbolic instinct which made 
the^poet dub this unique soprano his twin-brother. 

The musical diyina for which Metastasio composed, and in work- 
ing for which his genius found its proper sphere, has so wholly 
passed away that it is now difficult to assign liis true idaee to the 
poet in Italian literary history. Compared with Shakt;speare, or even 
with Racine, he hardly merits the title of a di'aniatist. Bis inspira- 
tion was essentially emotional and lyrical. Instead of creating 
characters, he created situations for the display of very varied feel- 
ings, for all the feelings in fact to which melody allies itself. But 
in doing this he showed a cajjahle. playwright’s faculty. His per- 
sonages act and react upon each other. Their characters, though not 
in harmony with history or fact, are clearly traced and cleverly sus- 
tained, Each of the dramatis persoiise is an einotion incarnate and 
consistent, admirably fitted for musical etfect and contrast. The 
clash and combat of passions are vividly presented, with the smallest 
possible expenditure of rhetoric, in the dialogues intended for 
recitative. The climax of emotion is cadenced in appropriate 
stanzas, with simplf3 but effective imagery, at the close of each 
important scene. The chief dramatic situations are expressed by 
lyrics for two or three voices, embodying the several contending 
jmssions of the agents brought into conflict by the circumstances of 
the plot. The total result is not pure literature, but literature 
supremely fit for musical effect. Language in Metastasio’s hands is 
exquisitely pure and limpid. Of the Italian poets, he professed a 
special admiration for Tasso and for Marini. But lie avoided the con- 
ceits of the latter, and was no master over the refined richness of the 
former’s diction. His own style reveals the improvisatore’s facility. 
Or the Latin poets he studied Ovid with the greatest pleasure, and 
from this predilection some of his own literary qualities may be de- 
rived. The pedantic rules of Aristotelian poetics never touched an 
artist who felt his real vocation to be the interpretation of music. 
For historical propriety, for the psychology of character, for unity of 
plot, for probability of incident, he had a supreme disregard. It was 
indeed his merit to have discarded all these considerations. His 
poetry was the twin-sister of Italian melody, and he was right in 
trusting entirely to music and action on the "stage to render his con- 
ceptions vital. What, therefore, he gained during his own lifetime, 
while the musical system to which he subordinated his genius was 
yet living, he has since lost when, as now, he must be studied by 
readers who have only a faint and dim conception of that perished 
art. For sweetness of versification, for limpidity of diction, for 
delicacy of sentiment, for romantic situations exquisitely rendered 
ill the simplest style, and for a certain delicate beauty of imagery 
sometimes soaring to ideal sublimity, he deserves to be appreciated 
so long as the Italian language lasts. 

Tliere are numerous editions of Metastasio’s woriis. That hy Calsahigi, Paris, 
1705, 9 vols. Svo, published under his own superintendence, was the poet’s 
favourite. Another of Tmin, 1757, and a third of Paris, 1780, deserve mention. 
The i)Ostliumoas works were printed at Vienna, 1705. The cdllected editions of 
Genoa, 1802. and Padua, 1811, will probably be found most useful by the general 
student. Metastasio’s life %vas written by Aluigi, Assisi, 1788 ; by Ghnrles Burney, 
London, 1796 ; and by others; but by tar the most vivid sketch of his biography 
■will be found in Vernon Lee’s Studies of the IStA Century in Jtaiy, London, 1880, 
a work which throws a flood of light upon the development of Italian dramatic 
music, and upon the place occupied by Metastasio in the artistic movement of the 
last century. (J. A. B.) 

METCALFE, Chaelbs Theophilus Metcalfe, Baeor* 
(1785-1846), a distinguished administrator, was born 
at Calcutta on January 30, 1785 ; lie was the second son 
of Thomas Theopliilus Metcalfe, then a major in the 
Bengal army, who afterwards became a director of the 
East India Company, and was created a baronet in 1802. 
Having been educated at Eton, where he read extensively, 
he in 1800 sailed for India as a writer in the service of the 
Company. After studying Oriental languages with success 
at Lord Wellesley’s college of Fort William, he, at the age 
of sixteen, received an appointment as assistant to Lord 
Cowley, then 'resident at the court of Sindhia; in 1802 
he became assistant in the office of the chief secretary ; in 
1803 he was transferred to that of the governor-general, 
and in 1806 to that of the commander-in-chief. On August 
15, 1806, he became first assistant to the resident at Delhi, 
and iti 1808 he was selected by Lord Minto for the difficult 
post of envoy to the court of Eanjft Sinh at Lahore; here,, 
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on April 25, 1809, he successfully concluded the important 
treaty securing the independence of the Sikh states between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna. Four years afterwards he was 
made principal resident at Delhi, and in 1819 he received 
the appointments of secretary in the secret and political de- 
partment, and of private secretary to the governor-general 
(Lord Hastings). From 1820 to 1823 Sir Charles (who 
succeeded his brother in the baronetcy in 1822) was resident 
at the court of the nixam, but in the latter year he was com- 
pelled by the state of Ms health to retire from active service ; 
in 1825, however, he was so far restored as to undertake 
the residency of the Delhi territories. Two years after- 
wards he obtained a seat in the supreme council, and in 
February 1835, after he had for some time been governor 
of Agra, he, as senior member of council, provisionally 
succeeded Lord Williani Bentinck in the governor-general- 
ship. During his brief tenure of office (it lasted only till 
March 28, 1836) h© originated or carried out several 
important measures, including that for the liberation of the 
press, which, while almost universally popular, complicated 
his relation with the directors at home to such an extent 
that he withdrew from the service of the Company in 1838. 
In the following year he was appointed by the Melbourne 
administration to the governorship of Jamaica, where the 
difficulties created by the recent passing of the Hegro 
Emancipation Act had called for a high degree of tact and 
ability. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s success in this delicate 
position was very marked (see vol. xiii. p. 551), but unfor- 
tunately his health compelled his resignation and return to 
England in 1 842. Six months afterwards he was appointed 
by the Peel ministry to the go vernor-generalsMp of Canada, 
and his success in carrying out the policy of the home 
Government was rewarded with a peerage shortly after his 
return in 1845. He died at Malshangeiynear Basingstoke, 
September 5, 1846. See J. W. Kaye’s Life and Corre- 
s^07uUnce of GkaHes Lord Metcalfe, London, 1854. 

METELLUSj the name of the most important family of 
the Homan plebeian gens Caecilia. They rose to distinction 
during the Second Punic War, and Nsevius satirized them. 

Quixtus ChEciLicjs Metellus Macedonictjs, prastor 
148 B.c. in Macedonia, defeated Andris'cus in two battles, 
and forced him to surrender. He then superintended the 
conversion of Macedonia into a Homan province. He tried 
unsuccessfully to mediate between the Achaean league and 
Sparta, but, when the Achaeans advanced, he defeated 
them easily near Scarpheia ; Mummius soon after super- 
seded him, and returning to Italy he triumphed in 146. 
Consul in 143, he reduced northeim Spain to obedience. 
In 131 censor with Q. Pompeiiis (the first two plebeian 
censors), he proposed that ail citizens should be compelled 
to marry. He Tvas a moderate reformer, and ■was con- 
sidered the model of a fortunate man ; before his death 
in 115 three of his sons had been consuls, one censor, and 
the fourth was a candidate for the consulship. 

Quintus C^ecilius Metellus Kumedicus, whose repu- 
tation for integrity was such that when he was accused of ex- 
tortion the jury refused to examine his accounts, was selected 
to command apinst Jugurtha in 109 B.c. He subjected 
the army to rigid discipline, and aimed solely at seizing 
Jugurtha himself; he defeated the king by the river 
Muthui, and next year, after a difficult march through the 
desert, took his stronghold Thala. Marius, lowever, 
accused Metellus of protracting the war, and received the 
consulate for 107. Metellus returned to Home and 
triumphed. Saturninus, whom as censor he tried to , 
remove from the senate, passed in 100 an agrarian law, 
inserting a provision that all senators should swear k) it 
witMn five days. All complied but Metellus, who retired 
to Asia. • After Saturninus was killed, he returned, but 
died shortly after under suspicion of poison. 
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Quintus C.®cilius ^^Ietellus Pius, so called from his 
effiorts to restore Ms father Kumidicus, commanded in the 
Social War, defeating Q. Pompsedius (88 b.c.). Sulla on 
departing gave him proconsular command over South 
Italy. When Marius returned, the soldiers, who had no 
confidence in Octavius, wished Metellus to command, but 
he refused. Metellus retired to Africa and afterwards to 
Liguria, resuming his former command on Sulla’s return. 
In 86 he gained a decisive victory over Korbanus at 
Faventia. In Sulla’s proscriptions he pleaded in favour of 
moderation. Consul in 80 with Sulla, he went to Spain 
next year against Sertorius, who pressed him hard till the 
arrival of Pompeius in 76. Kext year Metellus defeated 
Sertorius’s lieutenant Hirtuleius at Italica and Segovia, 
and joining Pompeius rescued him from the consequences 
of a check at Sucro. From this time Sertorius grew 
weaker till his murder in 72. Metellus had previously 
set a price on Ms head. In 71 he returned to Home and 
triumphed. He was an upright man, of moderate ability. 

Quintus C^cilius Metellus Pius Scipio, son of 
Scipio Kasica, was adopted by the preceding. He was 
accused of bribery in 60 b.c., and defended by Cicero. In 
August 52 Pompeius procured him the consulate. Scipio 
in return supported Pompeius, now his son-in-law. On 
war being resolved on, Scipio was sent to Syria. His extor- 
tions were excessive, and he was about to plunder the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus when he was recalled by 
Pompeius. He commanded the centre at Pharsalus, and 
afterwards went to Africa, where by Cato’s influence he 
received the command. In 46 he was defeated at 
Thapsus ; in his flight to Spain he was stopped by a cor- 
sair, and stabbed Mmelf. His connexion with two great 
fa.milies gave him importance ; but he was selfish and 
licentious, and his violence drove many from his party. 

Quintus C.ectlius Metellus Celee, praetor 63 b.c., was 
sent to cut off Catiline’s retreat northward. Consul in 61, 
his personal influence prevented the holding of the Com- 
pitalia, which the senate had forbidden and the tribunes 
permitted. He opposed the agrarian law of the tribune 
L. Flavius, and stood firm even though imprisoned ; the 
law had to be given up. He also tried, though fruitlessly, 
to obstruct Caesar’s agrarian law in 59. He died that 
year under suspicion of poison given by his wife Clodia. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, the transmigration of the soul, 
as an immortal essence, into successive bodily forms, either 
human or animal. This doctrine, famous in antiquity, and 
one of the characteristic doctrines of Pythagoras, appears 
to have originated in Egypt. This indeed is affirmed by 
Herodotus (ii. 123) : — “The Egyptians are, moreover, the 
first who propounded the theory that the human soul is im- 
mortal, and that when the body of anyone perishes it 
enters into some other creature that may be born ready to 
receive it, and that, when it has gone the round of all 
created forms on land, in water, and in air, then it once 
more enters a human body born for it ; and this cycle of 
existence for the soul takes place in three tlmusand years.” 

Plato, in a well-known passage of the adapts, 

as was his wont, the Pythagorean doctrine to Ms myth or 
allegory about the soul of the philosopher. That soul, he 
■says, ';though it may have suflPered a fall in its attempt to 
contemplate celestial things, still is not condemned, in its 
first entrance into another form, to any bestial existence, 
but, according to its attainments, i.e., to the progress whicli 
it has made in its aspiration for celestial verities, it passes, 
in nine distinct grades, into the body of some one destined 
to become a philosopher, a poet, a king, a general, a seer, 
&c, ; or, if very inferior, it will animate a sophist or an 
autocrat (rvpavvo^). Plato extends the ^ycle of existence 
to ten thousand years, which is subdivided into periods of 
a thousand years, after the lapse of which the souls undergo 
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judgnient, and are admitted to everlasting liappiness or 
condemned to |mmslmientd It is after tlie period of a 
thousand years, he adds, that the human soul comes into 
a beast, and from a beast again into a man, if the soul 
originally was liuinan* 

Pythagoras, who was - said to have travelled in Egypt, 
brought "this fantastic doctrine^ into Magna Grmcia, and 
made it a prominent part of his teaching. He declared 
that he had himself been Euphorbiis, the son of Panthus, 
in the time of the Trojan War, and had successively 
inhabited other human bodies, the actions of ail which he 
remembered.'^' Closely connected with his theory of metem- 
psychosis was his strict precept to abstain from animal 
food, even from eggs, from some kinds of hsh, and (for 
some uni^nown, probal3iy symbolical, reason) from beans.-^ 
There can be no doubt that the Egyptian custom of pre- 
serving the mummies of cats, crocodiles, and some other 
creatures had its origin in the notion that they had been 
inliabited by souls which might some day claim these 
bodies for their own. We cannot suppose that Plato or 
the later Greeks really believed in the transmigration of 
souls, though there are many allusions to it, generally of a 
somewhat playful character. Thus Menander, in the play 
called The, Inspired Woman^ (©eo^opo-ugeV^^), supposes 
some god to say to an old man, Crato, ‘‘ When you die, 
you will have a second existence ; choose what creature 
you would like to be, dog, sheep, goat, horse, or man.’' 
To which he replies, “Make me anything rather than a 
man, for he is the only creature that prospers by injustice.” 

Absurd and fantastic as such a doctrine as metem- 
psychosis appears at first sight to be, it was in reality a 
logical deduction from primitive ideas about the nature of 
the soul. It is necessary to explain these ideas (which 
have important bearings on other questions) in order to 
show that metempsychosis was almost a necessary corollary 
to the belief that the soul was the vital or animating prin- 
ciple, — that the one distinction between organic and inor- 
ganic was the existence in the former of a 

The dif erence between a dead body and a living body 
— or rather, one principal difference — was that the living 
animal breathed ; and it ^vas observed that, as soon as the 
breath left the body, not only did warmth and motion 
cease, but the body began to decay. Life, therefore, was 
breath, an opinion tacitly expressed by the Greek and 
Roman vocabulary, animus, anima (avego?), Tn/Spa, 

spdritm. But breath is air, and air is eternal and imperish- 
able in its very nature. Therefore the “ soul,” or portion 
of air which gave animation to the body, did not perish at 
the dissolution of the body, but it was returned to the 
element of which it was composed, and out of which it 
came. It followed that, from the countless millions of 
“souls” emancipated from bodies in all time, and still 
flitting about invisibly in space, the air must literally : 
swarm with souls,— a doctrine taught by Pythagoras.^ 
Hence, any creature, human or bestial, that first drew the 
breath of life, "might, so to say, swallow a soul, i.e., take in 
with the act of respiration the very same particles of air 
wMch hadanimate4 sojne former body. For, although the 
soul was air, and returned ’to its kindred element, it was , 
supposed retain a peculiar character in intelligence 


^ P- 249 A. Comp. Bev. xx, 2, 13; Virg., jEn. vi. 745, “Donee 
longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, concretani exemit labem,’’ &e. 

Diogen. Laert., viii. 1, 3 ; Lucian, Gallus, § 18 5 ^., wliere the 
doctrine of metempsychosis and the stories about the pre-existence of 
Pythagoras are wittily satirized. 

^ Lucian, G alius, §§ 4, 5 ; Diodor. Sic., x. §§ 9, 10 ; Hor., Od, i. 
28, 10, “habentque Tartara Panthoiden iterum Oreo demissum.” 

^ Gallus, 19, 33. 'For fanciful reasons for the prohibition of beans, 
see Lucian, Yitarum Audio, § 5. ® Frag. 222, Meineke. 

® Biogen. Laert., viii. 1, § 32, dvai, rrdvra rrhp d€pa 
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j {(j)p6iry(ns)j remembrance of the jiast, and knowledge and 
j experience gained in some foruic^r existence. Any creature 
I which first breathed might or might not inhale tliisor that 
soul, just as a net thrown into tlie water may catch tliis or 
that fish, or no fish at all. But if no “soul ’ was inlialed 
the creature was believed for that reason to die ; and the 
different degrees of intelligence observed in different men 
and animals led to the notion that there must have been 
a difference in the souls tliat first animated them. Even 
the belief that the soul, especially near the time of dissolu- 
tion from the body, could foretell future events was based 
on the notion of intelligence and consciousness resulting 
from experiences of the past."^ 

As all the science of modern times cannot say precisely 
what life is, nor how it first came upon, this earth, it is not 
wonderful that so obvious, though wholly erroneous, an 
explanation should have presented itself to primitive man 
when first he began to inquire into the causes of things. 
The extension of life, by the same term i/^uxrj, to plants and 
apparently non-breathing things, which, however, had birth, 
growth, and death, was a development of a philosophic age, 
and we are not surprised to find xiristotle recognizing one 
form of life as vegetable, <I>vtlk6v.^ The irrational confusion 
of “ soul ” with sentient bodily functions, the attribution to 
spirits (c”3a)Xa) of motion, sjjeech, or other muscular and 
material action, though still common, while metempsychosis 
is derided or forgotten, is in reality, perhaps, a less excus- 
able superstition. 

The Romans inherited the doctrine of metempsychosis 
from Ennius, the poet of Calabria, wLo must have been 
familiar with the Greek teachings wLicli had descended to 
his times from, the cities of Magna Grsecia. in his Annals, 
or Roman history in verse, Ennius told how he had seen 
Homer in a dream, w^ho had assured him that the same 
soul which had animated both the poets had once belonged 
to a peacock, a story that might seem to indicate Indian 
traditions. The Pavo Fythagoreus and the Somnia Fytha- 
gorea are referred to by Persius and Horace, as w^ell as by 
Lucretius.^ 

Theories suggesting element-worship naturally led to the 
notion that air and ether (upper air) w^ere divine. Hence 
every soul, as being but a portion of it, w^as in itself divine, 
and therefore immortal. We thus see that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, w'hether attained by a sound 
or a vicious course of reasoning, w^as an inevitable conclu- 
sion for early thinkers. Pantheism taught that all the 
universe was pervaded by a divine mind, and Virgil cites 
the opinion of some, that the intelligence of bees was due 
to a portion of this universal mind residing in them, a view' 
closely allied to the doctrine of metempsychosis.^^ A divine 
thing might be polluted, but not destroyed; hence the 
notion of purifying souls by airing them or burning aw’ay 
a material defilement is enlarged upon by Virgil in the 
sixth book of the JSneid (724 sq,), (f. a. p.) 

METEOR, METEORITE. The term meteor, in ac- 
cordance with its etymology (fuerewpos:), meant originally 
something high in the air. It has been applied to a large 
variety of phenomena, most of them of brief duration, 
which have place in the atmosphere. Disturbances in the 
air are-^erial meteors, viz., winds., tornadoes, whirlwinds, 
typhoons, hurricanes, &c. The vapour of water in the 
atmosphere creates by its forms and precipitations the 
aqueous meteors, viz., clouds, fogs, mists, snow, rain, hail, .. 

T Diodor, Sic., xviii., § 1. ^ Ethics, lib. i. 13. 

® , PerAj vi. 9; Hor., EpisL ii. 1, 52; Lxicret., i 124. 

Prometheus exclaims, iEsch., From., 88. 
n Qem'g. iv. 219 — 

His quidam siguis, atque hsec exempla seenti, 

Esse apibiis partem divinae mentis et haustus 
.^therios dixere ; deum namqne ire per omnes 
Terrasqhe tractusque maris eseluiaqu'e profundiim. 


&c. The effect of light upon the atmosphere and its con- 
tents causes certain luminous meteors, viz., rainbows, halos, 
parhelia, twihght, mirage, <fec. Discussion of all these, and 
of like phenomena, belongs to Meteorology { q . v .). 

Another class of lumiiious meteors, known as shooting 
or falling stars, fireballs, bolides, <fec., have their place in 
fche upper parts of the atmosphere. But by reason of 
their origin from wfithout they, and the aerolites or meteor- 
ites which sometimes come from them, belong properly to 
astronomy. The term meteor is often used in a restricted 
sense as meaning one of these latter phenomena. The 
present article will treat of them alone. 

The most remarkable of the meteors (and the most 
instructive) are those which are followed by the falling of 
atones to the earth. These have since the beginning of 
the present century attracted so much attention, and the 
phenomena have been so frequently examine and described 
by scientific men, that they are very well understood. The 
circumstances accompanpng the fall of stones are tolerably 
uniform. A ball of fire crosses the sky so bright as to he 
visible, if it appears in the daytime,, sometimes even at 
hundreds of miles from the meteor ; and if it appears in the 
night it is bright enough to light up the whole landscape. 
It traverses the sky, generally finishing its course in a few 
seconds. It suddenly goes out, either with or without an 
apparent bursting in pieces, and after a short period a loud 
detonation is heard in all the region near the place where 
the meteor has disappeared. Sometimes only a single stone, 
sometimes several are found. For some falls they are 
numbered by thousands. About three thousand were 
obtained from the fall of LAigle in 1803, scattered over a 
region about 7 miles long and of less breadth. A like 
number was obtained from the fall of Knyahinya on June 
9, 1866. At Pultusk a still larger number were collected, 
scattered over a larger space, by a fall in January 1868, 
From the Emmet county (Iowa) fall, May 10, 1879, a 
similarly large number have been secured. 

These meteors leave behind them in the air a cloud or 
train that may disap23ear in a few seconds, or may remain 
an hour. They come at all times of day, at all seasons of 
the year, and in all regions of the earth. They come 
irrespective of the phases of the weather, except as clouds 
conceal them from view. 

Let us describe one or two of these meteors more in 
detail. On the evening of the 2d of December 1876, 
persons in or near the State of Kansas saw, about eight 
o^clock in the evening, a bright fireball rising from near 
where the moon then was in the w^estern sky. It increased 
in brilliancy as it proceeded, becoming so bright as to 
compel the attention of every one who was but of doors. 
To persons in the northern part of the State the meteor 
crossed the southern sky going to the east, to those in the 
southern part it crossed the northern heavens. To all it ! 
went down near to the horizon a little to the north of east, 
the whole flight as they saw it occupying not over a 
minute. 

The same meteor was seen to pass in nearly the same 
way across the heavens from west-south-west to east-north- 
east by inhabitants of the States of Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. But besides this, 
there were heard near the meteor’s path, four ;o^ five 
minutes after its passage, loud explosions like distant 
cannonading, or thunder, or like the rattling of empty 
waggons over stony roads. So loud were these that people 
and animals were frightened. East of the Mississippi 
river these explosions were heard everywhere within ab^t 
60 miles of the meteor’s path ; and in Bloomington, Indiana, 
sounds were heard supposed to come from the meteor even 
at a distance of neaxiy 150 miles from it. Over central 


Illinois it was seen to break into fragments like a rocket, 
and over Indiana and Ohio it formed a flock or cluster of 
meteors computed to be 40 miles long and 5 miles broad. 
The sky in New York State was wholly overcast. Persons 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, who from their situation 
could look over the cloud last, saw the meteor passing on 
eastward over New York. From many places in the 
State itself came accounts of rattling of houses, thundering 
noises, and other like phenomena, which at the time were 
attributed to an earthquake. 

At one place in northern Indiana a farmer heard a 
heavy thud as of an object striking the ground near his 
house. The next morning he found on the snow a stone of 
very jpeculiar appearance weighing three-quarters of a pound, 
which from its character there is every reason to believe 
came from the meteor. By putting together the various 
accounts of observers, the meteor is shown to have become 
first visible when it was near the north-west corner of the 
Indian Territory, at an elevation of between 60 and 100 
miles above the earth. From here it went nearly parallel 
to the earth’s surface, and nearly in a right line, to a point 
over central New York. During the latter part of its 
course its height was 30 or 40 miles. It thus traversed 
the upper regions of the air through 25° of longitude and 
5° of latitude in a period of time not easily determined, 

I but probably about two minutes. A part of the body may 
I have passed on out of the atmosphere, but probably the 
I remnants came somewhere to the ground in New York, 
or farther east. 

A somewhat similar meteor was seen in the evening of 
July 20, 1860, by persons in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England, &c., which first appeared over Michigan, at 
a height of about 90 miles. The light was so brilliant as 
to call thousands from their houses. . It passed east-south- 
east, and over New York State, at a height of about 50 
miles, broke into three parts which chased each other across 
the sky. At New York city it was seen in the north, 
while at New Haven it was in the south. At both jilaces 
the apparent altitude was well observed, and its true height 
proved to be about 42 miles above the earth’s surface 
between the two cities. It finally disappeared far out over 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is doubtful whether any one heard 
any sound of explosion that came from this meteor, and 
no part of it is known to have reached the ground. The, 
velocity was at least 10 or 12 miles per second, or fifty 
times the velocity of sound. These two meteors were 
evidently of the same nature as those which have furnished 
so many stones for our museums, except that the one was 
so friable that it has given us but one known fragment, 
while the other was only seen to break in two, not even a 
sound of explosion being known to have come from the 
meteor. 

Next to the stone-producing meteor is the fireball, or 
bolide, which gives generally a less brilliant light than the 
former, but in essential appearances is like it. The meteor of 
July 20, 1860, above described, though unusually brilliant, 
was one of this class, and represents thousands of bolides 
which have been seen to break in pieces. The bolides 
leave, trains of light behind them just as the stone meteors 
do ^ they travel with similar velocities both apparent and 
actual, and in all respects exhibit only such differences of 
phenomena as would be fully explained by differences in 
size, cohesion, and chemical constitution of stones causing 
them. 

Next to the bolide is a smaller meteor which appears 
as if one of the stars were to leave its place in the heavens, 
shoot across the sky, and disappear — all within the fraction 
of a second. Some meteors of this class are as bright as 
Venus or Jupiter. Some are so small that though you look 
diref*.tly at the meteor, you doubt whether you see one or 
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not. In tiic telescope still smaller ones are seen that are 
invisible to the naked eye. .Meteors comparable in briglit- 
iiess to fclic planets and the tixed stars are usually called 
shooting stars. 

These various kinds of meteors differ from all other 
iiiminons phenomena so as to stand in a group entirely 
alone. Thougli they have been sometimes regarded as 
separable among themselves into three or four different 
species, and for purposes of description may still be so 
divided, yet they ail seem to have a like astronomical 
character," and the differences are only those of bigness, 
chemical constitution, velocity, &e. There appears to be 
no clear line of distinction between the stone-producing and 
the detonating meteors, nor between those heard to explode 
and those seen to break in pieces, nor between these and 
the simple fireballs, nor between the fireball and the 
faintest sliooting star. 

Altitudes of Meteors. — The first important fact about 
the meteors is the region in which they become visible to 
us. In hundreds of instances observations have been 
made upon the luminous path of ^a meteor at two or more 
statiouKS many miles apart. When such stations and the 
path are properly situated relatively to each other, observa- 
tions carefully made will show a parallax by which the 
height of the meteor above the earth, the length and di- 
rection of the path, and other like quantities may be com- 
puted. The general result from several hundred instances 
is that the region of meteor paths may be in general 
regarded as between 40 and 80 miles above the earth’s 
surface. Some first appear above 80 miles, and some 
descend below 40 miles. But an altitude greater than 
100 miles, or one below 25, except in the case of a stone- 
furnishing ineteoi', must be regarded as very doubtful. 
Thus the meteor paths are far above the usual meteoro- 
logical phenomena, which (except auroras and twiHght) 
have not one-tenth of the height of the meteors. But 
■with reference to ail other astronomical phenomena they 
are very close to us. The comets, for example, are well- 
nigh a millionfold, and even the moon is a thousandfold, 
more distant from us. 

Velodties of Meteors. — When the length of a luminous 
path is known, and the time of describing it has been 
observed, it is easy to compute the velocity in miles. 
Unfortunately the large meteors, describing long paths, 
come at rare intervals, and unexpectedly, and it is a happy 
accident when one is observed by a person accustomed to 
estimate correctly short intervals of time. On the other 
hand, the total time of visibility of the shooting stars, 
which come so frequently that they may be watched for, 
is usually less than a second. It is not easy to estimate 
correctly such an interval, where the beginning and ending 
are not max'ked by something like a sharp click. Hence 
all estimates and computations of velocities of meteors are to 
be received with due regard to their uncertainty. We may 
only say in general that the velocities computed from good 
observations are rarely if ever under 8 or 10 miles a second, 
or over 40 or 50 miles, and that some have far greater 
velocities than others. The average velocity seems to be 
nearly 30 miles. 

What makes ihe Lmninous Meteor, — The cause of a 
meteor is now universally admitted to be something that 
enters ,the' earth’s atmosphere from without, with a 
velocity relative to the earth that is comparable with the 
earth’s velocity in its orbit, which is 19 miles per second. 
By the resistance it meets in penetrating the air the light 
and other phenomena of the luminous train are produced. 
Under favourable circumstances, portions of these bodies 
reach the earth’s surface as meteorites. 

Meteoroids. — body which is travelling in space, and 
which on coming into the air would tinder favourable 
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' circumstances become a meteor, may be called a meteor- 
oid. 

The meteoroids are all solid bodies. It would hardly 
be jiossible for a small quantity of gas out in space to 
retain such a density as ■would enable it on coming into 
the air to go 10 or 100 miles through even the rare upper 
atmosphere, and give us the clear line which a shooting 
star describes. Even if a liquid or gaseous mass can travel 
as such in space, it would be instantly scattered on striking 
the air, and would appear very unlike a shooting star or 
bolide. 

Numbers of Meteors. — Of the larger meteors there are ii: 
the mean six or eight per annum which in the last fifty years 
have furnished stones for our collections. A much larger 
number have doulitless sent dov'ii stones which have never 
been found. Thus Daubree estimates for the whole earth 
an annual number of six or s^ven hundred stone-falls. 

But of the small meteors or shooting stars the number 
is very much larger. Any person who should in a clear 
moonless night watch carefully a portion of the heavens 
would, in the mean, see at least as many as eight or ten 
shooting stars per hour. A clear-sighted and practised 
observer will detect somewhat more than this number. 
Dr Schmidt of Athens, from observations made during 
seventeen years, obtained fourteen as the mean hourly num- 
ber on a clear moonless night for one observer during the 
hour from midnight to 1 a.m. A large group of observers, 
as has been shown by trial, would see at least six times as 
many as a single person. By a proper consideration of the 
distribution of meteor paths over the sky, and in actual 
altitude in miles, so as to allow for mists near the -horizon, 
it appears that the number over the whole globe is a little 
more than ten thousand times as many as can be seen in 
one place. This implies that there come into the air not less 
than twenty millions of bodies daily, each of •which, under 
very favourable conditions of absence of sunlight, moon- 
light, clouds, and mists, would furnish a shooting star 
visible to the naked eye. Shooting stars invisible to the 
naked eye are often seen in the telescope. The numbers 
of meteors, if these are included, would be increased at 
least twentyfold. 

Motv densely Space is filled luith Meiem'oids. — By assuming 
that the absolute velocity of the meteors in space is equal 
to that of comets moving in parabolic orbits (we have good 
reason to believe that this is nearly their true velocity), we 
may prove from the above numbers that the average number 
of meteoroids in the space that the earth traverses is, in each 
volume equal to that of the earth, about thirty thousand. 
In other words, there is in the average to every portion of 
space equal to a cube whose edge is about 210 miles one 
meteoroid large enough to make a shooting star bright 
enough to be visible to the naked eye. Such meteoroids 
would, upon an equable distribution, be each in round 
numbers 2 50 miles from its near neighbours. All these nmn- 
bers rest upon Dr Schmidt’s horary number fourteen, and 
for a less practised observer and a less clear sky they ^vould 
be correspondingly changed. How much they would need 
to be altered to represent other parts of space than those 
near the earth’s orbit is a subject of inference rather than 
of observation. 

Motion in Space. — The meteoroids, whatever be their 
size, must by the law of gravitation have motions about 
the^sun in the same way as the planets and comets, that 
is, in conic sections of which the sun is always at one focus. 
The apparent motions of the meteors across the sky imply, 
that these motions of the meteoroids relative to the sun 
cannot as a rule be in or near the plane of the ecliptic. 
For if they were there, since the inotion of the earth is also 
in the ecliptic, the motion of the meteoroids relative to the 
earth would be in the same plane. This would involve 
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tliat all the meteor paths as seen on the sky would if pro- 
dnced backward cross the eeli])tic above the horizon. In 
fact there is no tendency of this kind. Hence the meteor- 
oids do not move in orbits that are near the ecliptic as the 
I'lanets do, but like the comets they may and usually do 
have orbits of considerable inclinations. 

Numbers fkrowjh the Night . — There are more meteors 
seen in the morning hours than in the evening. If the 
meteors had no motion, of their own in space, the earth 
would by its motion receive tlie ineteors only on the hemi- 
splicre that was in front. There would be no meteors seen 
in tile other hemisphere. On the other hand, if the meteors 
had such large velocities of their own as that the earth’s 
velocity might be neglected in comparison, and if the 
directions of the meteors’ motions were towards all points 
indiscriminately, then as many would be seen m one part 
of the night as another. In fact there are about three 
times as many seen in the moiling hours as in the evening. 
The law of change from evening to morning gives a means 
of proving that the mean velocity of meteors is so great 
that they must in general be moving in long orbits about 
the sun. In this respect also the meteoroids resemble 
comets, and are unlike planets, in their motions. Of the 
stone-furnishing meteors more are seen in the day than in 
the night, and more in the earlier liours of the night than 
in the later. This is probably due to the fact that more 
persons are in a position to see the stone-fails at the periods 
of greater abundance. 

Star Showers . — While the average number of shooting 
stars for a single observer at midnight may be regarded as 
tolerably constant, there have been special epochs when 
many more have been seen. In certain instances the sky 
has been filled with the luminous trains, just as it is filled 
by descending snowflakes in a snowstorm, making a 
veritable shower of fire. One of the best-observed, though 
by no means the most brilliant, of these showers occiirred 
on the evening of the 27th of ISTovember 1872. Some of 
the observers of that sliov/er, counting singly, saw at the 
rate of eight or ten thousand shooting stars in the course 
of two hours. The distances of the meteoroids in the 
middle of the swarm which the earth then passed through, 
each from its nearer neighbours, would be 30 or 40 miles. 

The following quotations show the impression made by 
star showers in times past : — 

“In the year 286 [of the Hegira] there happened in Egypt an 
earthquake on Wednesday the 7th of Dhii-l-Ka'dah, lasting from the 
iiiiddle of the night until morning ; and so-called flaming stars 
struck one against another violently while being borne eUvStward 
and westward, northward and southward, and no one could bear to 
look toward the heavens on account of this phenomenon.” 

“ In the year 599 [of the Hegira], on the night of Saturday, on 
the last day of Muharram, stars shot hither and thither in the 
heavens, eastward and westward, and flew against one another like 
a scattering swarm of locusts, to the right and left ; people were 
thrown into consternation, and cried to God the Most Higii with 
confused clamour.” 

“These meteors [November 12, 1799] might be compared to the , 
blazing sheaves shot out from a firework.” 

“The phenomenon was grand and awful; the whole heavens 
appeared as if illuminated with sky rockets. ” 

November 13, 1833. “Thick with streams of rolling fire; 
scarcely a space in the firmament that was not filled at every 
instant,” 

“Almost infinite number of meteors; they fell like flakes of 
•snow.”',.' ■ 

November Meteors or Leonids . — These quotations all refer 
(except possibly the first) to a shower which has appeared 
in October and IsToveinber of many different years since its 
first known occurrence on the 13th of October 902 a,b. 
Dates of these showers are given in the following table : — 

Oct. 13, 902. Oct. 17, 1101. Oct. 28, 1602. Nov, 13, 1833. 

Oct. 15, 931. Oct. 19, 1202. Nov. 9, 1698. Nov. 14, 1866. 

Oct. 14, 934. Oct. 23, 1366. Nov. 12, 1799. Nov. 14, 1867. 

Oct. 15, 1002, Oct. 25, 1533. Nov. 13, 1832. Nov. 14, 1863. 


B O E 

■ On ' several' years' after 1833, and before and after 
^ 1866-68, , there were unusual numbers of those meteors seen 
on' the mornings of.November' 13, 14, and 15, .though per- 
haps they would have been unnoticed had there not been 
special watching for them. It will be seen that ail these 
showers are at intervals of a third of a century, that they 
are at a fixed day of the year, and that the day has moved 
steadily and uniformly along the calendar at the rate of 
about a month in a thousand years. The change of twelve 
days in the 17 th century is due to the change from old to 
new style. 

The only explanation of this periodical display that is 
now seriously urged, and the one which is universally 
accepted by astronomers, is that there is a long thin stream 
of meteoroids, each of W'hich is travelling about the sun in 
a conic section. These conic sections are all nearly 
parallel, and have nearly the same major axis, extending 
out about as far as to the orbit of Uranus, and each requir- 
ing the common period of thirty-three and a quarter 
years. The length of the stream is such that the most 
advanced members are six or eight years ahead of the 
hindermost, and they all cross the earth’s orbit with a 
velocity of about 26 miles a second. Since the earth 
plunges through the group nearly in the opposite direction, 
the velocity vdth which they enter the air is 44 miles a 
second. One of the facts which have greatly aided us in 
arriving at this explanation is that these meteors in all 
the years and through all hours of the night cross the sky 
as we look at them in lines which diverge from a point 
near the centre of the sickle in the constellation Leo ; hence 
the paths in the air are parallel. This implies that their 
velocities relative to the sun are all parallel and equal to 
each other. The radiation from Leo has given to them the 
name Leojiids. 

Orbit of the Leonids . — This orbit, common to all the 
Leonid meteors, is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 17"^ 
(or rather 163°, since the motion is retrograde), has a major 
axis of 10*34, a periodic time of 33*27 years, and a peri- 
helion distance a little less than unity. 

The above orbit, and that alone, explains the several 
appearances of the NTovember meteors, the annual and the 
thirty-three year periods, the radiation from Leo, and the 
change of day of the month in the course of the centuries. 

I This it does so completely that the result has never been 
I questioned by astronomers. Shortly after the publication 
by Professor Adams in 1867 of the last link in the chain 
of the proof of this orbit, there was also published the 
definitive orbit of the comet 1866 1. That the comet was 
running almost exactly in the orbit of the meteors was at 
once recognized. In fact the comet is itself, in a sense, a 
meteoroid, and the principal member, so far as we know, 
of the group. Leonids had been seen in 1863, two years 
and two months in advance of the comet, while those of 
1866 were ten months behind it. Those of later years (a 
few Leonids were seen even in 1870) were extended along 
the line of the comet’s path behind it. The leaders of this 
long file of meteoroids had passed up beyond the orbit of 
Jupiter long before those which brought up the rear had 
crossed that planet’s orbit going down toward the siin. 
The thickness of the stream is less than the ten-thousandth 
part of its length. In the densest part that we have 
recently passed through — namely, th^ traversed in 1833 — 
the density of the stream^ may be expressed 'Jfeaying that 
each meteoroid must in *the>=mean have bMpi 10 or 20 
miles from its 'nearest neighbours. 

What makes this Comet and these Meteors describe the 
same Orbit about the Sun ? — Its path might have been 
inclined to the ecliptic at any angle instead of 163°. Or, 
with this inclination, its plane might have cut the earth’s 
orbit at any other place than where the earth is on the 14th 
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of j^o\'€raber. Or, Jiappening to have tliese two eleiaeiit.^ 
ill it luiglif Itawi pa'-st-d the eartifs orbit nearer 

tlie h'lin or fartlaa' away fn an it than tiie earth is. ^Or, 
liaviiig tliese three tilings in common, it mi^ht, by a sligiit 
difference in velocity, Iiave had a periodic time iiiiieli. more 
or inueli less than thirty-three years. Or, witli^ all these 
in comio.011, it iniglit liave crossed the earth's orbit at a far 
different angle tlirai the meteors. Tliese several independ- 
ent element fur the comet and tlie meteors are substan- 
tially identical, and tiiis identity proves almost beyond 
doiilit that betw-eon tlie two either there is no^v an actual 
or else tiiere has been in the past a causal connexion. 
That there is now any physical connexion is thoroughly 
dis|)roved Ijy tlie iiiiniense magnitude of the - stream, and 
by ' the isolation and distances from each other of the 
imJividiial components. It seems difficult to find any cause 
that sliould bring into such a strangely shaped group, 
bfsdies tliat had originally orbits distributed at random, 
flence are a[)parentiy forr^ed to conclude that these 
meteoroids have something common in their past history, 
j 1 ] fact they seem to have been once parts of a single body, 
and those common elements are essentially those of the 
jjarent mass. By some process not yet ■ entirely explained 
they have become separated from the comet, thrown out of 
tlie control of its attractive power, and so left to travel 
each one i.n its own orbit. If the cause of separation was 
not too violent, each new orbit would necessarily be but 
slightly different from that of the comet. Yery small 
variations in velocity, and hence in periodic time, would 
in the course of ages scatter the several individuals along 
the orbit even to the length of many hundreds of millions 
of miles. 

The Meteor Gnmj) is not the Cometh Tail , — Tliese 
meteoroids must be carefuliy distinguished from the 
cometts tails. The former follow or precede the comet 
exactly in the comet’s path ; the particles that compose 
the latter are driven off by the sun’s repulsion directly 
away from the comet’s path. The meteoroids and the 
comet have orbits with nearly common elements ; the 
orbits of the particles of the tail have elements that are 
unlike each other, and unlike those of the comet. The 
meteoroids are undoubtedly solid masses; the tails are 
pulverulent or gaseous. 

Twin Comets of 1366.— The comet 1866 I. is probably 
not the only one that has been connected with the hfovember 
meteors. In 1366, a few days after the earth went through ; 
the meteor stream, a comet appeared in the northern | 
heavens, and, passing directly in the line of the stream so | 
close tp the earth as to describe an arc of 90° in a single 
day, disappeared in the constellation Aquarius. Immedi- 
ately upon its disappearance a second comet was seen in 
the north, which followed nearly in the same path. The 
Chinese accounts are not sufficiently exact to furnish 
independent orbits for them, but both comets were 
undoubtedly members of the Leonid stream. The comet 
1866 I. may be identical mth one of them. 

The Andromeds and Bielah Comet. —Mention has been made of tbe 
star shower of Kovember 27, 1872. The periodical comet known 
as Biela’s, wliich makes three revolutions in tw'enty years, passes 
vei'y near tbe earth’s orbit at a longitude corresponding to 
blovember 27, but by reason of its direct motion the node has 
had considerable motion |a togitude as the result of perturbations. 
Meteors Jiaving^ljFWt^^ as Bielafs , comet would have a 
radiant' in the ^^j^tellation Andromeda,r that is, would cross the 
skylh. lines' ■ div(a|p&}g from a poifilHin that constellation. They 
might, how^ever, be at dates after or even before November 27. 

tJmisual numbers of meteors -were seen December 7, 1798, by 
Brandes. A like abundance was seen December 7, 1838 ; and, as 
they had been expected, and radiation was now looked for, tliey 
were found to diverge from a point in Andromeda. Hence they 
have been called Andromeds. Since 1852 Biela’s comet itself ’has 
been entirely lost The star shower of November 27, '1872, 
previously referred to, had -a radiant in Andromeda, and in every 


i way aprieared as tbcud) its meteors bud oiu‘r’* Ih'mi] jui’!': r>f BiMa’.s 
I Cfu.itjt. ^ A spriaki'^ three days ctfrlicr. nu lln i irlh >AiU'i!iiH‘r 
i 24, li:ui tlif' tame radiant, mid eame fioni a oinlying 

1 Ktrt-ani. A I'lnuil eoirict was sh-h in the* NuMilu-ro sl;y liy 

i’o^UNuu in the dirfictin]! {ppnsitf; to radaiat slualiy .‘.diur lli(! , 
sliov.a-r. Ijick's t'onjol: had bi’f-n fouiel in la-la-ldto l»t* in two . 
parts, Vvlir.'h nt its ntnu rfRiirn to ijcrilirlifin in 1852 hadi stipulated ■■ 
to tight times tladr sRinnw distaiiffs Ihi! tin nutfor of 

18.72 could hardiy hofii hcparated frmn S!i<' cnjacl nu rcMiilbg 
and the Pogstm comet if of the same orifin nuist also have itdl the 
parent mass at an hade ilmii IrS'da. No f>rdiiian pia’.urha- 

tions would in a sliort ]>erind i*avL so cljangoi the oohirs. 1 lie 
parts of tlic* small stivain tnivia'scd In- t lu* eaith, December IbbSand 
December 1798, were far from the euiiH4', ami tla^se rragnsents iiiiist 
have been thrown <41* much earlier. 

The Pcrst'ifls the Conid 1862 Ilf. — There is a ildrd epoch 
when meteors appear in unusaai numheiv, viz., tiie to 11th of 
August. This ‘wspriiikk,” as it may b- called, lias been sc'cii con- 
stantly at the tiiiie named for nelrly iiiiy years, ami lluwe are 
on record accounts of siniiLir aisiK-aran^'cs in tin* (-m'lif'r yevans bid'ore 
its aimual charueter had been discciVeicd. Boine ob-Irvers liavi^ 
thought that there wtere evidences' of a variaritjn liaving a long 
period, but the proof seems as yer UI)Sf!li^h!ttury, ami the ♦li-play 
may he regarded as tolerably constant finiii year fi/ycar. thi every 
lOtii of August Ave may coniidently expect a display oi meleors that 
shall be at lea.st four or live times as nnmei'ou.s h.s those of ordinary 
nights. Tlie radiant is in the constellation IVrsims, and lienee the 
name Perseids, 

The comet 1862 ILL, Aviiicli lias a peilnd of more tlmn a liundred 
years, passes elo.se to the earth’s orbit, nearly cutting it at thopki'e 
of this shower, and has a A^eiocity and direction corresponding to 
this radiant. Hence <a connexion of the Per.seid meteors Avith this 
comet is presumed, like that Avliich the Leonids and Andrumeils 
haAm Avith the comet 1866 I. and Biela. The meteor.? a, re distii- 
buted along this orldt more regularly than along either of the other 
Uvo, and at tbe same time the breadth of this\gronp is a hundred 
times greater than that of the Leonid?. We niiisr for tlie p]’es<>rit 
regard it rather as a meteor ring, the meteoroids being scatt<n’ed 
along the entire conic section wliicii the comet describes. This ring 
has an inclination of 113° with the eeliiitic. 

Meteors of April 20-21 — Lyvaids , — About the 20th of April thei'e 
liave been several (puite briiliaiit star slioAver.?, the earliest on 
record having been in the year 687 B.c. On that day meteors liave 
been observed Avhicli radiated from Lyra, and to tliese the name 
Lyraids has been given. The comet 1861 I. passes near the eartlrs 
orbit in that longitude, and any meteor.? having such a connexion 
with it as is proved for the Leonids Avith comet 1806 I. Avould also 
radiate from Lyra. 

Again, at several other periods of the year, meteors have been 
seen in unusual numbers wMeli seem to be connected Avith eertaiu 
comets. 

Meteor Radiants . — lYe have thus definite pu’oof that the 
earth at certain epochs plunges through meteor streamsj 
and that these streams travel along the same track as cer- 
tain comets. The question is at once asked — Do not the 
sporadic meteors, those which are seen on any and all 
nights of the year, belong to similar streams ? An immense 
amount of labour has been spent in observing the piaths of 
meteors, and classifying them, so as to detect and prove the 
existence of radiant points. As many as a thousand such 
radiants have been suggested by the difierent investigators. 
Some of these are dupilicates, some will prove to be acci- 
dental coincidences ; but a goodly nmnber may reasonably 
be expected to endure the test of future observations. 
Such tvill show the existence of meteor streams, and per- 
haps will be connected with comets that are now known, 
or that may hereafter be discovered. 

The radiants have been spoken of as if they were points 
in the heavens. This is so nearly true as to justify all the 
conclusions that have been deduced above. But in fact a 
radiant, even in the star shoivers in which it is most 
sharply defined, must be regarded as a small area. The 
apparent meteor paths when produced backward do not 
exactly meet in a point. If they be treated as proceeding 
from a small area, it does not appear that this is a long 
narrow one. Hence it may be shown that the paths of 
the meteors in the air are not exactly parallel either to a 
line or to a plane. This can hardly be due to a want of 
parallelism of the paths before the meteoroids meet the 
earth, but is rather due to their glancing as they strike the 
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air. These facts add not a little to the difficulties to be 
overcome by the energetic observers and investigators who 
are trying to deduce order out of an apparent chaos. 

Mdeorites . — The fragments which fall immediately after 
the disappearance of large meteors have been carefully 
collected and preserved in miiieialogical museums, and have 
been studied with special interest. The largest collections 
in Europe are in Yienna, Paris, London, and Berlin, some 
of these representing over three hundred localities. In the 
United States there are large collections at New Haven, 
Amherst, and Louisville. 

In several respects these fragments differ at first sight 
from terrestrial rocks. 

They are when found almost always covered in part or 
entirely with a very thin black crust, generally less than 
of -an inch in thickness. This crust may have a bright 
lustrous surface, or it may be of a lustreless black. It has 
evidently been melted, yet so rapidly as not to change in 
the least the parts of the stone immediately adjacent. 
Streaks showing the flow of the melted matter are often 
seen on the surface. Upon some surfaces are what appear 
to he deposits of the melted matter that has flowed off from 
the others. >Some surfaces are only browned, showing an 
apparently recent fracture, and some cracks are found in 
stones which are not yet completely broken in two. 

The surfaces very often have small cup-like cavities, 
sometimes several inches in diameter, sometimes like deep 
imprints in a plastic mass made by the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes still smaller. These “ cupules have not 
only various sizes in different stones, but even in the same 
stone differ considerably from one surface to another. They 
appear in meteorites that are almost exclusively iron, as 
well as in those mainly destitute of that metal, and they 
may be regarded as a characteristic of meteorites. 

The meteorites have usually metallic iron as one of their 
comj)onent parts. Native iron is very rare indeed among 
terrestrial minerals, and its presence in the meteorites is 
therefore characteristic. Sometimes the iron forms the 
principal j^art of the body, giving it the appearance of a 
mass of that metal. Sometimes it forms only a connected 
framework which is filled in with mineral matter. Some- 
times particles of iron are scattered through a stony mass ; 
and a few meteorites are said to be destitute of metallic 
iron altogether. The metallic iron is always accompanied 
with nickel. 

The stony meteors when broken or cut through have 
usually a greyish interior, and often exhibit a peculiar 
globular structure. From the small rounded grains that 
give it this appearance, the name chondrite (from 
a ball) has been applied to this kind of meteorite. Some- 
times the irregular fragments are comjiiacted into a kind of 
breccia. 

The pieces as we find them are always apparent frag- 
ments of some larger mass, and there is no structural 
appearance which would indicate that the mass might not 
be a fragment of a still larger one. In some of the falls 
fragments picked up at a distance of miles from each other 
fit together in their simply browned surfaces, showing that 
they were true fragments recently separated. In some 
cases surfaces of the stones are partially polished. In some 
a cross section of the stone exhibits thin black- lines as 
tliough the melted matter of the surface had been forced 
into the crevices of the partially broken stone. 

The stones when seen to fall, if at once picked up, are 
usually too warm to be taken in the hand. But cases are 
on record in which the stones were excessively cold. They 
sometimes, on striking the ground, penetrate into it from 1 
to 3 feet. In extreme cases large ones have struck much 
deeper into soft earth. Sometimes they. are broken to 
pieces by the impact with the hard earth. 


‘ The stones are usually not very large. Although the 
light of the meteor is such as sometimes to be seen over a 
region 1000 miles in diameter, and the detonation gives 
phenomena suggestive of an earthquake over many counties, 
yet a stone exceeding 100 1) is quite exceptional in our col- 
lections. The total weight secured at any fall has rarely if 
ever amounted to a thousand pounds. The average weight 
of nine hundred and fifty perfect specimens of the Puitusk 
fall in the Paris museum is 67 grammes, or less than 2-|- 
oz. One of the Hessle meteorites in the Stockholm museum 
weighs less than 1 grain. Many of the Emmet county mete- 
orites (May 10, 1879) are not much larger, though the 
largest specimen of that fall weighs nearly 500 Ib. 

Meteors traversing the Atmosphere,— ^ Q can now get a 
very good idea of the history of that part of a meteorite's 
/life between its entrance into the air and its arrival at the 
earth. It is entirely invisible until it has reached that height 
at which the density of the air is enough to create con- 
siderable resistance. Up to that time it moves almost 
exclusively in obedience to the sun's attraction. The 
earth's attraction may be neglected, especially during the 
passage through the air. Since the velocity is a hundred 
times that of sound, the elasticity of the air is impotent to 
remove it from in front of the meteorite, or to prevent a 
high degree of condensation. Perhaps the air is liquefied 
immediately in front of the stone. Heat is developed in it 
enormously, and the stone being pressed closely against the 
hot air is melted, with an intense light. The condensed air 
charged with the melted matter is pushed aside, and left 
behind nearly in the wake of the meteor to form the train. 
The brightness of the train rapidly diminislies behind the 
meteor, so that the light of the meteor and the train, modi- 
fied by irradiation, make the whole appear to a distant eye 
of the shape of a pear or candle-flame. The stone being a 
poor conductor of heat, and itseK rigid, is not heated in the 
interior either by condensation or conduction, and may 
reach the ground with its surface only heated, while the 
interior is as cold as it had been out in space. 

If the stone is a small one it will soon be used up by 
this intense fire. Until its front surface is rounded by the 
flame, the irregular resistances may cause such a stone to 
glance. But if the stone is larger it wiU lose velocity less 
rapidly. As it comes down into the region where the air 
is more dense, it will in spite of loss of velocity meet greater 
resistance. The air pressed hard against it burns it un- 
equally, forming cupules over its surface. The pressure 
of the air cracks the stone, — perhaps scaling off small frag- 
ments, perhaps breaking it into pieces of more uniform 
size. In the latter case the condensed air in front of the 
meteor being suddenly relieved will expand, giving the 
terrific explosion which accompanies such breaking up. In 
either case a fragment may have still velocity enough to 
burn on for an instant in its new path and then come 
invisibly to the earth, covered with a coating, the greater 
part obtained after the principal explosion. In the latter 
part of the course the original velocity has almost %ii dis- 
appeared, so that the sound travels faster than the meteor. 
The air's resistance exceeds the earth's attraction, and the 
stones strike the ground only with the force of a spent 
cannon hall. It is no doubt in violent disruption that some 
of the fractures are made in such a way as to give the 
rubbed and polished surfaces. , . 

Trains of Jf<?j5ear5.— The smaller meteors generally have 
no perceptible train. Only m- exceptional cases do the 
trains of ordinary shooting stars remain visible longer than 
a fraction of a second. , Ab unusual number of the Leonids 
have a bluish train. But the brighter shooting stars and 
the larger meteors sometimes have trains that endure for 
minutes, and in extreme cases for an hour. Such trains 
are at first long narrow lines of light, though niuch shorter 
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fehan the track of the meteor. They begin at once to 
broaden in the middle and to fade away at one or both 
ends. Presently tliey become curved, sometimes with two 
or three convolutions. The white cloud floats slowdy away 
among tlie stars, coiling u|) more and more, and finally 
fades out of sight. The cause of all this seems to be as 
follows. The heated air charged with the debris of the 
meteor is by the meteor's impact driven off horizontally, 
causing the narrow train to spread into a cloud. The 
currents of air differing in direction at different altitudes 
twist the cloud into its varied fantastic forms. Attempts 
to obtain the spectrum of the trains have been made, and 
sodium and magnesium lines have been thought to be 
detected In them. The observation, however, is one that 
is not easy to make or confirm. The trains have often 
colours other than white, and in the case of the brighter 
meteors different colours are seen in the different parts of 
the train. 

Mtifpiltude , — Some computations have been made of the 
size of the shooting star meteoroids from tiie mechanical 
equivalent of the light developed by their disintegration. 
If all the energy of the meteor is changed into light, then 
these computations wmild be conclusive. But a part is 
spent in disintegrating and burning the stone, a part 
in heating the air, and a part in giving direct motion to 
portions of air. K computation based on the light developed 
gives only a lower limit to the size. 

It seems probable that the larger meteors might be safely 
regarded as weighing on entering the air only a few 
hundreds or at most a few thousands of pounds. The 
smallest visible shooting stars may be equal in size to 
coarse grains of sand, and still be large enough to furnish 
all the light exhibited by them. The largest shooting 
stars furnish matter enough to fill with thin trains 
cubic miles of space, but this need not require a very 
large mass. 

Meteoric. Irons. — There have been found at various times on the 
surface of the earth masses of metallic iron combined with nickel. 
These have been so like the irons which have been known to fall, 
both in their structure and in composition, that they have been 
without hesitation classed among the meteoric irons. A mass of 
this character weighing 1635 lb, found in Texas, is in the Yale 
College Museum. The Cliarcas (Mexico) iron in the Paris museum 
is about the same size. A ring-shaped mass, somewhat smaller, 
from Tuezon, is in the United States blational Museum in 
Washington. A still larger mass is in the British Museum, and 
many other large masses are in public collections or private 
possession. , 

Widmannstdttcn Figures. — If in any of the meteoric irons, whether 
seen to fall or found on the earth, a section is cut and polished and 
then etched wdth acids, a series of peculiar lines are developed 
which are known as Widmannstiitten figures. The lines of iron 
unattacked by the acid consist of an irregular grouping of parallel 
rulings^ often lying along the faces of a regular octahedron. The 
exhibition of these figures and the combination of iron with nickel 
have been usually considered conclusive evidence of the meteoric 
origin of any iron mass. 

JSfickel Iron of Ovifalc. — InlS70 Baron Kordenskiold, in his voyage 
to Greenland, found on the shore of the island of Disco fifteen iron 
masses, the largest of which weighed 20 tons, all in an area of half 
an acre. In the basaltic rocks not far distant other iron masses 
were found embedded in the- basalt. The presence of nickel with 
the iron, and the development of lines like the Widmannstiitten 
figures, were at once accepted as proof of their meteoric origin, in 
spite of the combination with basalt. A more complete examina- 
tion has, however, established the terrestrial origin of these irons, 
and given reasons to hope for new discoveries of relations existing 
between tlie earth and the .meteors. «The additional discovery 
of small particles of metallic^iron in ’certain other igneous rocks 
proves that the- union of the .ilhidfalc irons with basalt is not excep- 
tional. . " 

ClicmicaZ OonsUltuMon of the Meteorites. — JIo new element has 
been found in the meteorites. Three elements most widely distri- 
buted and most important among the meteorites-— iron, silicon, and 
oxygen — are also most abundant in our earth. Daubree gives the, 
following lists of elements, arranged somewhat in the degree of 
their importance, in meteorites (Maskelyne adds lithium and 
antimony): — 


from 

Titanium. 

Arsenic. 

Magnesium. 

Till. 

Phosplionis. 

>Silicon. 

Copper. 

Nitrogen, 

Oxygen. ■. 

Aiiimi Ilium. 

Sulphur, 

Nickel 

Dotassiuiii. 

Clilorina 

Cobalt. 

Sodium. 

Carlion. 

Chromium. * 
Manganese. 

Calcium. 

Hydrogen. 


Minerals in Meteorites.^ — Among the minerals in the meteorites 
there are several which occur in the rocks on the earth. Among 
these are cited by Daubree peridote, pyroxene, enstatite, triciinic 
felspar, chromite, inagrietic pyrites, iron oxide, graphite, and 
probably water. Several niinerals, Iiowever, are found ’ which, so 
far as now known, are peculiar to the meteorites .'—metallic nickel- 
iron, phosphide of iron and nickel (schreiliersite), sesqni.sulphide of 
chromium and iron (daubreelitc), siilpliide of calcium foldhamite), 
and chloride of iron (lawrencite). 

Meteorites of diiferent falls are in general unlike ; but there are 
many instances in W’hich the stones of tivo falls arc so similarly 
constituted that it is not ea.sy to distinguish tliem. 

In four falls (Alais, Cold Bokkewehi, Ivaba, and Orgeuil) the 
stones contain little or no iron. In the.?c carbon appears not as 
graphite but in union with hydrogen and oxygen, and also with 
soluble and even deliquescent saline matters," The combinations 
are such as to suggest the existence of humu.s and organic remains. 
But after careful search nothing of tliis kind has been detected in 
them. In general the meteorites show no resemblance in their 
mechanical or mineralogical structure to the granitic and surface 
rocks on the earth. One condition was certainly necessary in their 
formation, viz., the absence of free oxygen and"of enough water to 
oxidize the iron and other elements. Perhaps it is to this fact that 
are due the resemblances between these minerals and tliose of the 
deep-seated rocks of the earth in the formation of which free 
oxygen and water were also not present. 

Gases in Mcteon'ites. — The meteoric stones and irons when 
reduced to fine particles and placed in the vacuum of a Spreiigel air- 
pump give off small quantities of gases which may be reasonably pre- 
sumed to have been occluded by the irons at some time in their earlier 
history. Professor Graham found hydrogen in meteoric irons. 
Professor Wright has shown that a moderate heat drives off from 
the stony meteorites carbonic acid and carbonic oxide with a 
small amount of hydrogen. As the heat increases the proportion of 
hydrogen (and even some nitrogen) increases till at a full red heat the 
hydrogen given ofi* is by far the largest portion . From the irons similar 
gases are given off, but the carbon compounds are not so large a 
component as hydrogen. The spectra seen in the tails of comets are 
not strikingly like those of any of these gases. But it is impossible 
to reproduce in the laboratory the conditions under which the 
matter of comet’s tails is giving off its light. "We cannot therefore 
say that these gases may not be the important parts of the cometic 
coma and tails. 

Meteoi'oid as Fart of a Oomet. — Assuming that the meteorite and 
meteoroid once formed an integral part of a comet, not a little 
infoi-mation is given us of the nature of this mysterious body. 
There is room also for speculation. 

First, the comet may be a single hard body which comes from 
the cold of space into the heat of the sun, and there has frag- 
ments broken off, just as a stone is shattered in a hot fire. The 
nucleus of some of the comets must be very small because invisible 
in the telescope, and an impulse that would raise a stone on the 
earth only a few inches would send it permanently away from such 
a comet. The exposure of new surfaces to the heat of the sun might 
give occasion for the development of gas to form the comet’s tail 

Or, secondly, the comet may be a tolerably compact aggregation of 
small bodies not in contact, each one being of the size of a 
meteoroid, and kept near to the rest, not by cohesion, but by their 
combined attraction. The total mass being small, some members 
of the group near the comet’s perihelion passage can be by the sun’s 
perturbing action thrown out into orbits quite independent of the 
comet itself, and yet such as relative to the sun shall resemble that 
of the main group. Perturbations re.sembling tidal waves might be 
preparing other members to be cast off at the next perihelion 
passage of the comet. 

In either case, if we suppose, as seems probable, that the comet 
came from outside the solar system, and that a disturbance by a 
large planet changed the original hyperbolic orbit int{) an ellipse, 
the comet must have passed that planet as a very compact group, if 
not in a single mass, else the disturbance that changed the orbit 
would have scattered the group beyond the power of a future recog- 
nition of the common origin of the fragments. 

Meteoroids as Fuel of the Fun. — The idea has been held by 
distinguished physicists that the meteoroids in falling into the 
sun furnish by their concussion a supply for the heat which the 
sun is constantly sending off into space, — that they are in fact the 
fuel of the sun. Such a view, however, receives but little support 
from facts which we know about meteors. The meteoroids of the 
August and two November periods are evidently permanent 
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members of the solar system nioviiig in closed orbits. The same is 
by inference highly ]>robable for most of the other meteoroids, and 
may be true cd' all of them. Permanent members of the solar 
system, however, if they ever fall into tlie sun, do so only after along 
period of perturbation. If any meteoroids come from stellar spaces 
and have any uniform or random distrihution of velocities or direc- 
tions, only a'very small portion of these would hit the sun’s surface. 
The far greater portion would go on in hyperbolic orbits. But 
the earth receives the impact" of its portion of these foreign 
meteoroids, both in their inward and outward course, and in 
kddition encounters a full share of the permanent members of the 
solar system, of which tlie sun receives very few or none. It is 
not liard to shou' that a supply of meteoroids to the sun sufficient 
to make good its daily loss of heat would require that the twenty 
million ineteoroids wliicli the earth daily encounters, even if all were 
from stellar space, should have an average weight of hundreds of 
tons. The facts do not warrant the admission of any such magni- 
tude even for the large meteors, much less for the ordinary and 
small shooting stars. Whatever be tbe source of the sun’s heat, 
all tliG meteoroids of which we know anything are totally inade- 
quate to supply’' the waste. 

The literature of meteors and meteoroids is very much scattered. 
It is mainly contaiiie<l in the scientific journiils and in transac- 
tions of learned societies. The series of valuable Reports of the 
Luminous Meteor Committee of the British Association contains 
not only the record of an immense amonntof original observations, 
but also year by year a digest of most of the important memoirs. 

Meteoric science is a structure built stone by stone by many 
builders. In this article no attcm])t has been made to assign to 
each builder the credit for his c.ontribution. (H. A. N.) 

* METEOEA, a remarkable group of rock-built monas- 
teries in Thessaly, in the northern side of the valley of the 
Pencils, not quite 20 miles north-east of Triccala,, and in 
the immediate vicinity of the village of Kalabaka, Stagiis, 
or Stagoi (the ancient jEginium). From the Cambunian 
chain two vast masses of rock are thrust southward into 
the plain, surmounted by a number of huge isolated columns 
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M eteorology, in its original and etymological 
sense, included within its scope all appearances of 
the sky, astronomical as w^ell as atmospherical, but the term 
is now restricted to the description and explanation of the 
phenomena of the atmosphere which may be conveniently 
grouped under weather and climate. These phenomena 
relate to the action of the forces on wiiich the variations 
of pressure, temperature, humidity, and electricity of the 
atmosphere depend, but in an especial sense to the aerial 
movements which necessarily result from these variations. 

In the more exact development of meteorology, the 
scientific investigation of climate long preceded that of 
weather. Humboldt’s work on Isothermal LineSy published 
in 3817, must be regarded as the first great contribution 
to meteorological science. The importance of this inquiry 
into the distrihution of terrestrial temperature it is 
scarcely possible to overestimate, for, though the iso thermals 
were necessarily to a considerable extent hypothetical, 
there cannot be a doubt that they presented a first sketch 
of the principal climates of the globe. Dove continued 
and extended the investigation, and in his great work On 
the Distribution of Heat on the Surface of the Glohe^ pub- 
lished in 1852, gave charts showing the mean temperature 
of the world for each month and for the year, together with 
charts of abnormal temperature. To this, more than to 
any other work, belongs the merit of having popularized 
the science of meteorology in the best sense, by enlisting in 
its service troops of observers in all parts of the civilized 
world. 

In 1868 another series of important charts were pub- 
lished representing by isobaric lines the distribution of the 
mass of the earth’s atmosphere, and by arrows the prevail- 
ing wdnds over the globe for the months and the year. 
By these charts the movements of the atmosphere and the 


from 85 to 300 feet high, '' some like gigantic tusks, »ome 
like sugar-loaves, and some like vast stalagmites,” but all 
consisting of iron-grey or reddish-brown conglomerate of 
gneiss, mica-slate, syenite, and gi'censtone. On the summit 
of these rocky pinnacles — accessible only by aid of rope 
and basket let down from the top, or in some cases by a 
series of almost perpendicular ladders climbing tbe cliff to 
the month of a tunnel — stand tlie monasteries of Meteora 
(ra Mcrewpo,). At one time they w^ere twciiiy-foiir in 
number; but Holland (1812) and Hughes (1814) found 
them reduced to ten; at Curzon’s visit (1834) there were 
only seven; and in- 1853 not more than four of these wei'e 
inhabited by more than twm or three monks. Meteora par 
excellence is the imgest and perhaps the most ancient. Tbe 
present building was erected, according to Leake’s reading 
of the local inscription, in 1388 (Bjonistahl, tbe Swedish 
traveller, had given 1371), and the church is one of the 
largest and handsomest in Greece. St Barlaam’s and 
St Stephen’s (the latter founded by the emperor John 
Cantacuzene) are next in importance. Tlie decorations of 
the churches contain a largo amount of material for the 
history of Byzantine art, not much inferior in value to the 
similar treasures at Atlios. 

Unless the identification -with the Ithorae of Homer be a sound 
one, there is no direct mention of the rocks of Meteora in ancient 
literature, and Professor Kriegk suggests that this may .simply be 
due to the fact that they Jiad not then taken on their jaysent re- 
markable form. .d5ginium, however, is described by Livy as a 
strong place, and is frequcntl}^- mentioned during the Roman wars; 
and Stagus appears from time to time in Byzantine writers. 

See Holland, Travels in the Ionian Isles, &c., 1S15; -Hughes, Travels in Greece 
and Albania, 1S30 ; Curzon, Visit to Moi^asteries in the Levant, 1S49 ; Leake, Nor- 
them Greece', Professor Kriegk in Zeitschr. /. allg, Erdh’., Berlin, 1858; Tozer, 
Researches in the Highlands of TurJeey, 1869. 
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immediate causes of these movements were for the first 
time approximately stated, and some knowledge was 
thereby attained of some of the more difficult problems of 
meteorology. It was shown that the prevailing winds are 
the simple result of the relative distribution of the mass 
of the earth’s atmosphere, in other words, of the relative 
distribution of its pressure, the direction and force of the 
prevailing winds being simply the flow of the air from a 
region of higher towards a region of lower pressure, or from 
where there is a surplus to where there is a deficiency of 
air. It is on this broad and vital principle that meteorology 
rests, which is found to be of universal application 
throughout the science, in explanation, not only of prevail- 
ing winds, but of all winds, and of weather and weather 
changes generally. One of the more important uses of the 
principle is in its furnishing the key to the climates of the 
different regions of the earth; for climate is practically 
determined by the temperature and moisture of the air, 
and these in their turn are dependent on the prevailing 
ivinds, which are charged with the temperature and 
moisture of the regions they have traversed. The isobaric 
charts show further that the distribution of the mass of 
the earth’s atmosphere depends on the geographical distri- 
bution of land and water in their relations to the sun’s 
heat and to radiation towards the regions of space in 
different seasons. 

In 1882 Loomis pubhshed a map showing the mean 
rainfall of the globe. This map and others that have been 
constructed for separate countries show conclusively that 
the rainfall of any region is determined fcy the prevailing 
winds considered in relation to regions which they 
have come, and the physical configuratioi^;^.nd temperature 
of the part of the earth’s surface over which they blow. 
The maximum rainfall is precipitated by winds which, 
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having traveled a large breadth of ocean, come, up against 
niid liiowover a nioaniciirifiii.s ridge lying across their path, 
and the aiiioiint ileiiosited is still further increased if tlie 
winds pass at the sariit* lime tlirough regioiis the temper- 
atiirc of irhich craistantiy becomes colder. On the other 
hand, the rain, fall u iiiirisnaiJj small, or nil, when the pre- 
vailing winds have not jirevioiisly traversed some extent 
of ocean, l)iit have crossed a inoiintaiii ridge and ' advance 
at the same time into lower latitudes, or , regions the 
temperature rh wlticli is markedly higher. 

\\niile the observs'iticuiai data for the deterinination of 
the g;eograpliieai distribution of the prime elements of 
climate, viz., tln^ pressure, temperature, moisture, and 
liinveiiients <L>f the atiiios])iiere and the rainfali were being 
si'AvJy but surely colicctod, the great importance of the 
stCidy of weather carno gradually to be recognized. 
Addi'bional impetus was given to this branch of study from 
itr. intimate bearings on the cniinently practical question 
01 storm waruingH. Synchronous weather maps, showing 
the weadier over a consideralile portion of tlie earth’s 
surface, wei'a constructed, and some advance was made in 
tracing the progress of storms fi-oin day to day. Unques- 
tinna!.)ly one of the first problems of meteorology is to 
ascertain the course storms usually follow and the causes 
Iw which that course is determined, so as to deduce from 
the meteorological phenomena observed, not only the 
c*ertaiii aiiproac'li of a storm, but also the particular course 
that storm will take. The method of practically conduct- 
ing this large inquiry in the most effective manner was 
devised by the genius of Leverriej', and begun to be carried 
out in 1S5S by the daily publication of the Btdkthi Inter- 
naiional, to which a weather map was added in September 
1863. This map showed graffiically for the morning 
of the day of publication the atmospheric pressure, and 
the direction and force of the wind, together with tables 
of temperature, rainfall, cloud, and sea disturbance from a 
large number of places in all parts of Europe. From such 
weather maps forecasts of storms are framed and suitable 
warnings issued ; but above all a body of information in a 
very handy form is being collected, the careful study and 
discussion of which is slowly but gradually leading to the 
issue of more exact and satisfactory forecasts of weather, 
and to a juster knowledge of these great atmospheric move- 
ments which form the groundwork of the science. 

The most cursory glance is suliicient to show that the 
ever-changing physical jjhenomena witli which it is the 
business of meteorology to deal are all referable to the 
action of the sun, it being evident that if the sun were 
blotted out from the sky a cold lifeless uniformity would 
rapidly take possession of the whole surface of the globe. 
Meteorological phenomena naturally group themselves into 
two great classes, — those dependent on the revolution of 
the earth on its axis, and those dependent on its revolution 
round the sun taken in connexion udth the inclination of 
its axis to the plane of its orbit. The science thus divides 
itself into two great divisions, the first comprising diurnal 
phenomena and the second annual phenome 

Ditonal Maegh of Phenomena. 

Temperature . — Of the daily changes which take place 
in the atmosphere, the first place must be assigned to those 
which relate to temperature, seeing that on these all other 
changes are either directly or indirectly dependent. Obser- 
vations of the temperature of the air are therefore of the 
first importance in meteorology.” A perfectly accurate 
observation of the t^nperature of the air is unquestionably 
among the most dij^gilt to make of all physical observations, 
the difficulty being i;g eliminate the effects of radiation of 
surrounding objects!' The nearest approach yet made to 
the solution of this important ])roblem of physical inquiry 


was made 1>y Br Joule iis a ecammuiiE asJon tit the 
Philosophical Suciefy of Manrlu^Ui* Ound? bt r 1867, 
vul. \ii. p. 33). But iho iii.iiiipatn ive drill and 
time demande'd by the method tliero dful nmirr it quite 
imsuitable for general adoption ariywliere hi oolleeting tli«3 
observational data required in the deierminaboii of this 
important element of climate. It is llirn-Arr rtr^vdry to 
fall on some iiietliod which, while it giv£< re^iilts that can 
only be regarded as app>ro>:ijnate, secures Ihc^ c-sseutial 
element of ' uniformity among tlie obseiu’stions. 

Fig. 1 represents Steverihon's ]oijvn-‘-b‘nai\h’d ho:: for ti;« fher- 
jiiometers, wlaeh is now very widely aseil )dr teiiiperatare oliserva- 
tions. The l)ox Is laade of v7ood, fihtl Ifeuvrcdi ;t-I soas t'c» 

protect tlie tlierinometersiB.Jde rima rulLCah'ii. i.iai ai ti iiiiie 

set'iire as free a circulation of air is re wdh smi irfaeiorj 

]irutectloii f}-orn rudiiitirm. T!a? ho:c is leriid-'!! vd.it>'. !'■/!». inside 
and outside, and screwed to four stout woedaci sdni paiiitf'd 

white, firmly tixed in the groimd. Tie mb uf sw'h r. leiigih 
lliafc when the therinonieters nre liintg iib pcv-irii.n : h-* L-ad'-s of the 
minimum thennomoif'r ami hygromt.-nv hr.- c.^asilv a.i tiu‘ same 
height of 4 feet above tlie ground, tti*.- iii.ixinmuf Par. .-'mcincter being 



hung immediately above the inininiurn tlierinonieter. Tins tlier- 
mometer box is placed over a plot of grass, and in a free open .space 
to which the sun’s rays have free access during as mncdi of the day 
as surrounding conditions mlinit of. It wdll be observed that the 
thermometers are suspended on cross-laths in the centre of the box 
and face the door, wdiicli .should always open to the north. It is 
not possible to overestimate the importance of seeing that uniformity 
of height above ground and method of protecting tlie tlionnometejb 
is secured, since in no other way is it possible to obtain results from 
dilferent places which shall he c nnparable with each other and thus 
supply satisfactory materials for the investigation and development 
of comparative climatology. 

A desired uniformity is yet far from being attained 
among the meteorological systems of different countries. 
Thus in Russia the box for the pirotection of the thermo- 
meters is made of zinc, on the supposition that such a box 
follows more closely the changes of temperature of the air 
than a box of wood. Owing to these international diversi- 
ties of observation, it is extremely desirable that steps 
were taken to ascertain, by J oule’s method of observing, 
the approximate errors peculiar to each sort of thermometer 
box, in order that the temperatures of different countries 
may be compared together in a more satisfactory manner 
than has yet been possible. 

Interchanges of temperature among bodies take place by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. In nieteoroiog}^ 
the most important illustrations of conduction are the pro- 
pagation downwards through the earth’s strata of the 
changes of the temperature of the surface as it is heated 
during the day and cooled during the night, and the pro- 
pagation of the same changes of temperature through the 
lowest stratum of the air which rests on the surface. Since 
sand and light loose soils are much worse conductors of 
heat than clay and dense soils, it follows that loose soils 
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and tracts of sand are subject during tlie day to kigher 
temperature and during the nigbt to lower temperature near 
the surface than dense soils, and that frosts and extreme 
temperatures do not penetrate so far into loose as into 
dense soils. It is on these differences that some of the 
more striking features of climates depend. As snow is one 
of the worst conductors of heat, owing to the q^uantity of air 
filling the interstices among the ice crystals, it protects the 
soil it covers by setting a limit to the depth to which the 
severe frosts of the surface penetrate, and by arresting the 
escape of the heat of the soil upwards to the air. 

The communication of heat from one part of the earth 
to another by convection is seen on a grand scale in the 
winds and in the currents of the ocean. It is seen also in 
the ascending and descending currents of the atmosphere 
every 'where, which have their origin in the daily and 
unequal changes of temperature to which the surface of the 
earth is subject. The direct and beneficial effect which 
results from atmospheric and oceanic circulation is a more 
equable distribution of temperature over the globe, thus 
moderating the rigours of the polar regions and the heat 
of the tropics. 

An interchange of heat is constantly going on among 
bodies exposed to each other, 'whatever be their tempera- 
ture. This mode by which heat is communicated from 
one body to another is called radiation. Eadiant heat 
proceeds in straight lines, divez'ging in all directions from 
the source, is only in a limited degree influenced by the 
air through which it passes, and is not diverted from the 
straight course by the wind. The intensity is proportional 
to the temperature of the source, and is greater according 
to the degree of inclination of the surface on which the 
rays fall. 

If then a body be placed in the presence of other bodies, 
some colder and some warmer than itself, it will from this 
mutual interchange of temperature receive more heat from 
the warmer bodies than it radiates to them, and conse- 
quently becomes warmer ; but it will receive less heat from 
the colder bodies than it radiates to them, and its 
temperature consequently falls. This is precisely the 
condition in which the earth is placed in space. When a 
part of the surface is turned towards the sun, that part of 
the surface receives more heat than is radiated from it; 
and the temperature consequently rises most in that region 
which for the time is perpendicular to the sun’s rays, and 
least round the annulus where the inclination of the surface 
is greatest. On the other hand, since the hemisphere 
turned from the sun radiates more heat than it receives 
from the cold regions of space, the temperature there falls. 
Owing to the essentially distinct conditions under which 
the earth is placed with respect to radiation, the subject 
falls naturally to be divided into two heads, solar radiation 
and terrestrial radiation. 

Solar Radiation , — Of the sun’s rays which arrive at the 
earth’s surface, those which fail on the land and solid 
bodies generally are wholly absorbed by the thin surface 
layer exposed to the heating rays, the temperature of 
which consequently rises. Whilst the temperature of the 
surface increases, a wave of heat is propagated downwards 
through the soil. The intensity of the daily wave of 
temperature rapidly lessens with the depth at a rate 
depending on the conductivity of the soil, until at about 4 
feet below the surface it ceases to be measurable. Part of 
the heat of the surface layer is conveyed upwards through 
the air by the convection currents which have their origin 
in the heating of the lowermost stratum of air in direct 
contact with the heated surface of the land. 

Altogether different is the influence of the sun’s rays on 
water. In this case the sun’s heat is not ail, indeed very 
far from ail, arreted at the surface, but . penetrates to a 


considerable depth. The depth to which the influence of 
the sun is felt has been shown by the observations made 
during the cruise of the “Challenger ” to be, roughly 
speaking, about 500 feet below the surface of the sea. 
The rate at which, in perfectly clear water, this heat is 
distributed at different depths is a problem that has not 
yet been worked out. Since water is a bad conductor, the 
heat thus distributed does not, as takes place with respect 
to land, penetrate to still lower depths by conduction, but 
only by different densities prevailing at the same depths, 
whether these different densities be due to different 
temperatures or different degrees of salinity. Thus one 
of the more important distinctions between land and 
water surfaces in their bearings on climate is that nearly 
all the sun’s heat failing on land is arrested on the surface, 
whereas on water it is at once diffused downwards to a 
great depth. In examining temperatures of the sea taken 
at different depths, it is surprising to note the rapidity 
with which changes of temperature are felt at considerable 
depths, especially in cases when the temperature of the air 
rises rapidly, accompanied with strong sunshine. 

In shallow water the sun’s heat raises the temperature 
much higher than that of deep water, this being obvious 
from the consideration that nearly the whole of the sun’s 
heat which falls on the surface is utilized in raising the 
temperature of the shallow layer of water; in other 
words, it is, so to speak, concentrated through a small 
depth of water instead of being diffused through a great 
depth. 

Surface Temperature of the Sea . — The importance of a 
knowledge of this datum of meteorology will be at once 
recognized when it is kept in view that three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface is water, that the temperature of the 
air resting on this surface is in close relation to the 
temperature of the surface, and that the latter has, through 
the intervention of the winds, direct and important 
bearings on the temperature of the air over large portions 
of the land surfaces of the globe. During the years 
1859-63 Captain Thomas, while engaged on the survey of 
the islands on the north-west of Scotland, made observa- 
tions of the temperature of the surface of the sea every 
hour of the day at >11 seasons, and with sufficient 
frequency for the determination of the diurnal range of 
the temperature of the surface. The daily minimum, 
0°T7 below the mean, occurred near 6 A.M.; the mean was 
reached about 11 a.m., the maximum, 0“TS above the 
mean, between 3 and 4 p.m., and the mean again shortly 
before 2 a.m:. Thus the daily oscillation of the temperature 
of the surface of the sea amounted on the north-west of 
Scotland only to O’" *3. In lower latitudes the amount of 
the daily fluctuation is somewhat larger, but everywhere it 
is comparatively small, if care be taken to make the 
observations properly, or at a distance from land, where 
the influence of the heated or cooled land is not allowed 
to vitiate the results. 

During the voyage of the ‘‘Challenger” a complete 
system of meteorological observations, including the tem- 
perature of the surface of the sea, was made every two 
hours as part of the scientific work* of the cruise. These 
are now being discussed, and the writer of this article is, 
by permission of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury, allowed to use such of the results as have been 
already arrived at. 

The diurnal march of the temperature of' the surface of 
the North Atlantic has been determined from observations 
made on one hundred and twenty^^x days from March to 
August 1873 and in April and 'llay 1876, the mean 
latitude of all the points of observation being nearly 30 N., 
and the longitude 42° W. The following variations from 
the mean show the phases of this diurnal oscillation ; — 
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2 a.m. -0*24 
4 „ -0*33 

0 „ -0*29 
8 „ - 0*12 


10 A.M. 
K'.toii 
2 1\M,. 

4 „ 


0‘06 

0*24 

0*47 

0-47 


6 p. M. 0‘26 
8 ,, 0*02 
10 „ - 0-19 
Midnk/lit-O-aS 


Thus in mid Atlantic, ; about 30“ K lat., where the sun’s 
heat is strong, and at the time of the year,' when the sun is 
north of the equator, the diurnal fluctuation of the teinpera- 
kre of the surface is only O'’ *80. It is highly probable 
that nowhere over the ocean does the mean daily fluctuation 
of the temperature of the surface quite amount to a degree. 
This small daily fluctuation is a prime factor in meteorology, 
.particularly in discussions relating to atmospheric pressure 
and 'Winds. 

TeMpETature q,f Air over the Opeti Sed . — The following 
shows the daily ^march of the temperature of the air over 
the Forth Atlantic on a mean of the same one hundred 
and twenty-six days for which the temperature of the sea 
has been gi’v-en: — 


2 A.M. 

4 „ 

6 „ 

5 „ 


-1*13 

-1*40 

-1*41 

-0*21 


10 A.M. 
Noon 
2 p.m: 
4 „ 


0-78 

1*45 

1*80 

1*56 


6 p.m. 0*7S 
8 „ ~0'30 

10 „ -0*80 
Midnight - 1 *02 


The amplitude of the daily fluctuation of the air is thus 
3' *21, or nearly four times greater than that of the 
sea over which it lies. During the same months the 

Ghalienger ” was lying near land on seventy-six days. 
The observations made on these days show a greater daily 
range of temperature of the air than occurred out in the 
ojjen sea. The minimum, - 2“ *05, occurred at 4 a.m., and 
the maximum, 2“-33, at noon, thus giving a daily range of 
4“ *38. The occurrence of the maximum so early as noon is 
doubtless occasioned by the greater strength of the sea 
breeze after this hour, this maintaining a Tower tempera- 
ture. Part of the increased range of the temperature of 
the air as compared with that of the sea was no doubt 
due to the higher temperature during the day and the 
lower during the night on the deck of the ‘‘Challenger” as 
compared with that of the air. But, after making allow- 
ance for this disturbing influence, it is certain that the 
temperature of the air has a considerably larger daily range 
than that of the sea on which it rests. The point is one 
of no small interest in atmospheric physics from the im- 
portant bearings of the subject on the relations of the air 
and its aqueous vapour to solar and terrestrial radiation. 

The hourly deviations from the mean daily temperature 
of the air at two places, one near the equator and the other 
in the north temperate zone, and .both near the sea, viz., 
Batavia (6“ 8' S. lat., 106“ 48' E. long., mean temperature 

. .. 4' W. long., mean 


temperature 47“ *3) 

are these 



Batavia. 

JiotUesuy. 1 

Batavia. 

Eothesay. 

1 A.M. -SA 

■ . I 

^ - I*? 1 

1 p. M. + 5°*7 

+ 2 “ 4 

2 „ - 3*6 

~ 2*0 

2 „ + 5*6 

+ 2*7 

3 „ - 4*0 

- 2*1 i 

3 „ + 5*2 

+ 2*8 

4 „ - 4*3 

- 2*2 

, 4 „ + 4*3 

+ 2-6 

5 „ - 4*7 

- 2*2 ! 

: 5 „ + 3*3 

’ + 2*1 - 

6 „ - 4*9 

- 2-0 i 

^ 6 „ + 1*9 

+ 1 *5 

7 „ - 4*3 

- 1*5 1 

7 „ + 0*6 

+ 0 *9 

8 ,, - 2*2 

- 0*9 > 

8 „ - 0*4 

+ 0-2 

9 „ - 0*5 

- 0*2 

9 „ - 1*2 

- 0*4 

10 „ + 2*8 

+ 0*5 

10 „ - 1*8 1 

- 0*8 

11 „ + 4*4 

^ + 1-2 

11 „ - 2*3 1 

; - 1*2 

Noon + 5 *4 ' 

+ 1*9 

Midnight -2 *8 ! 

- 1*5 


The times of the four jfliases of the daily temperature at 
Batavia are — minimi^h about 5.50 a.m., mean 8,45 A.K., 
maximum 1.20 p.m., anA mean 7.40 p.m. ; while for 
Rothesay the same times are 4.30 a.m., 9.15 a.m., 3 p.m., 
and 8.20 p.m. At Batavia, where the days and nights are 
nearly equal during the year, there is little variation in 


these times through the months; bill ni where 

the days are rnueli longer in summer than in wiiitur, there 
is considerable variation in the times of occurrence of these 
phases. The following talfle show.s the times of the 
phases for a number of selected places in the northern 
hemisphere for the two extreme moiitlis, Jaiiiiary and 
July:-- 


I Sitka. 

i Toronto 

i Philadelphia 

I Havana 

I Archangel .. 

■ Rothesay,... 

i Oxford 

I Madrid 

i Geneva ... .. 

St Bernard . 
Bogoslovsk . 
Fetroaiexan- } 

drovsk ) 

Tiflis... 

Calcutta 

Bombay. . 
Madras ... 


Jlllv. 


Mia. i Meaii, j | .Mean. Min, | s Mean, i 


A.M. 

6.0 

6.20 

6.50 

6.0 
5. SO 
7.20 
6.50 
6.0 

4.00 

5.30 

6.50 

7.10 

6.30 

6.0 
5.40 


A.M. s' j 

9.40 1 1.30 ! 


mo 

10.0 

10.40 

10.10 

10.10 

10.5 

10.0 

8.25 

9.25 

9.50 

9.50 

9.35 

9.10 

8.0 


1.30 9.0 

2.30 S.O 
2.0 7.0 
2.40 8.35 
2.0 S.O 
0.55 6.45 

1.30 8.15 

! 

2.35 '7.45 

2.25 7.50 

2.30 8.20 
2.10 8.5 
0.40 6.45 


2.40 

3. 30 

3.40 

4.40 
3. 1 i> 

3.0 

3.40 

4.30 

5.0 

5.30 
5.30 

:k0 


8.36 

: 

5.45 I 
S..50 : 

8.15 ; 

8.10 i 

7.35 , 

8.20 

9.5 

8.45 i 0.40 
9.0 A. 30 
8.45 I 1.25 


2.50 

3.15 

3.10 

2.50 

2.50 

1.20 

2.5 

2.40 


8.50 

5.50 
8.25 
8.35 
S.IO 

7.50 
8.4 

8.25 


10 I $.15 

7.30 

6.30 
6.50". 


During the night in summer the temperature falls con- 
tinuously from the effects of terrestrial radiation till the 
earliest dawn, when the daily rise in the temperature sets 
in owing to the heat reflected from the upper strata of the 
atmosphere, which have begun to be heated and lighted 
up by the rays of the morning sun. It will be observed 
that the time of the daily minimum temperature occurs 
earliest in high latitudes and latest in low latitudes. 
During vdnter, on the other hand, the minimum tempera- 
ture takes place in several regions some time before dawn. 
At this season the two chief causes on which changes of 
temperature depend are the sun and the passage of cyclones 
and anticyclones ; and it is probable that tho.se cases where 
the minimum occurs markedly before the dawn are, where 
not occasioned by purely local disturbing causes, due to 
the mean diurnal times of occurrence of the changes of 
temperature which accompany the great atmospheric dis- 
turbances of cyclones and anticyclones. 

In July the daily maximum temperature occurs generally 
from 2 to 4 p.m. At places, however, near the sea, which 
are within the immediate influence of the sea breeze, and 
in places at some distance from the sea, such as Calcutta, 
where the wind, being essentially a sea wind, attains its 
greatest daily velocity and the sky at the same time is 
much clouded, the maximum occurs nearly two hours 
earlier. In high situations, such as the St Bernard hospice, 
the highest daily temperature also occurs nearly two hours 
sooner than on the plains below. In the winter months 
the maximum is about an hour earlier than in the 
summer. 

In investigating the daily curves of temperature, Sir 
David Brewster drew several interesting conclusions from 
them. By dividing the daily curve of temperature, deduced 
from the mean of the year, into four portions, at the points 
representing the two daily means and the two extremes, 
he showed that the four portions approximate to parabolas, 
in which the temperatures are the abscissos and the hours 
the ordinates. The correspondence between the observed 
and calculated results is so close that the difference did 
not in any case exceed a quarter of a degree Fahrenheit, 
This interesting result is true for places at which the 
horizon is open all round, so that no shadows of hills, 
trees, or buildings fall on the places where the thermo- 
meters are kept during the day. If ^ hill rises to the 
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nortli of tlie jilace, by which the sun’s rays are never 
obstructed, it exercises little, if any, inliiience on the 
observations ; but if one or more hills obstruct the rays 
of the suii after it has risen above the horizon, such obstruc- 
tion affects tlie ternpei’ature wliile, and for some time 
after, the position in which the thermometer is placed is 
shaded from the sun. 

Brewster further made the important remark that the 
mean of observations made at any pair of hours of the 
same name, such as 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., 
&c., does not differ much from the mean temperature of 
the day. The pairs of hours which approximate closest to 
the true daily mean are 9 A.ii. and 9 p.m., 10 a.m. and 10 
P.M., 3 A.M. and 3 p.m., and 4 a.m. and 4 p.m. The mean 
of four hours at equal intervals from each other gives a 
result still closer to the true mean temperature. 

In organizing any system of meteorological observation, by which 
it is intemied to develop tlie climatology of the country, the dc?- 
termination of the hours of observation is a question of the lirst 
importance. If only two observations be made daily the ])est hours 
are 9 A.M. and 9 p.m., or 10 a.m. ami 10 P.M. ; and if there be four 
observations the he.yt hours are 3 and 9 A.M. and 3 and 9 p.m., 
or 4 and 10 a.m. and 4 and 10 p.m. If there be three observa- 
tions the best hours are 9 a.m. and 3 and 9 p.m., or 10 a.m. 
and 4 and 10 p.m.; but in these cases it is essential that the 
observations of a miulmuni thermometer be added to the tempera- 
ture observations. These hours are further strongly recommended 
by the consideration that they are approximately coincident with 
the diurnal phases of atmospheric pressure, an exact knowledge 
of wdiicli lies at tlie root of nearly all climatological inquiries. 
The three ecpiidistaiit hours which have been adopted in several 
countries, viz., 6 a.m. and 2 and 10 p.m., are only good as regards 
the temperature, not as regards atmospheric pressure. With re- 
spect to two daily observations, the hours 8 a.m. and 1 p.m., which 
have been adopted in some countries, are singularly unsuitable 
for the furnishing of the observational data required in the de- 
velopment of the climatologies of these countries; and, what is 
.still more serious in a science where international co-operation is so 
imperatively demanded, these observations cannot be used with 
any satisfaction in such deeply important inquiries as the com- 
parative climatologies of Europe. 

The times of occurrence of the highest, lowest, and 
mean daily temperatures, and the amount of the daily 
range of temperature, are in a great degree influenced by 
the covering or want of covering of the earth’s surface on 
which the air rests. "When the ground is covered with 
vegetation, the whole of the solar heat falls on the 
vegetable covering ; and, as none falls immediately on the 
soli, its temperature does not rise so high as happens where 
there is no vegetable covering to shade the surface from 
the sun. The temperature of plants exposed to the sun is 
not so high as that of exjDOsed soil in the vicinity. As 
regards forests, the four diurnal phases of temperature 
occur later than in the open country, and the maximum 
and minimum are less decided ; and, since the maximum 
temperature of the air in forests falls short of the maximum 
in the open to a considerably greater extent than the 
minimum under trees is above the minimum in the open, 
it follows that the mean temperature of the air in forests , 
is less than that of the open country adjoining. The 
reason of the difference is that the chilling effects of 
nocturnal radiation penetrate lower down among the trees 
than do the heating effects of solar radiation ; and as the 
soil is not heated directly by the sun its temperature is 
lower, and consequently that of the air over it is also 
lower. A cleared space in a forest, sheltered by the sur- 
rounding trees, but open to the sun, has a warmer and 
moister atmosphere in spring and summer and very much 
moister in autumn than prevails in the open country 
adjoining, and has also the diurnal differences of range 
peculiar to a warmer and moister atmosphere. 

One of the most important elements of climate is dis- 
closed by the difference between the hour of lowesj and 
the hour of highest mean temperature respectively, or, as 


[tempeeatuee. 

it is usually expressed, by the daily range of temperature. 
We have seen that as regards the sea in the north-w^est of 
Scotland the difference is only 0°*3 and in the Atlantic 
about 30'’ N. iat. 0°'8, an^I that probably the diurnal range 
of temperature of the surface of the sea nowhere amounts to 
a degree. In the same part of the Atlantic the daily range 
of the temperature of the air resting on the ocean is 3° *2, 
and on the sea near land 4“ ’4. On advancing on the land, 
the daily range of temperature rapidly increases, and the 
rate of increase is greatly augmented 'when an inland 
position is arrived at to which any sea breezes that may 
prevail do not extend. 

The true daily range of temperature is stated by obser- 
vations made with maximum and minimum thermometers. 
Generally speaking, the amount of the range increases as 
the latitude is diminished, and as the distance from the sea 
is increased, but above all it increases in proportion to the 
dryness of the climate. 

The differences of this vital element of climate are strikingly shown 
ill the meteorology of India. In the Heport for 1880 the following 
are the mean daily ranges of March of that year at a few places : 
at Goa 5°‘4, Bombay Kurrachee 23°*5, Jacobabad 37®'4, and 

Pachbudra (lat. 25° 55' N., long. 72° 18' E.) 41°*3. In the last 
case, undoubtedly one of the greatest mean daily ranges of tem- 
perature meteorology has yet recorded, the mean of the days was 
103°*4 and of the nights 62°*1. As March is altogether within 
the season of the north-east monsoon, the general drift of the 
wind over western India, where these are situated, is I'rom tlie 
interior towards the sea, subject as regards Bombay and Goa to 
the influences of the land and the sea breeze. On the other hand, 
in June, when the south-west monsoon has fairly set in, the 
following are the mean daily ranges of temperature at the same 
places: at Goa 5°'6, Bombay 8°’2, Kurrachee 10°, Jacobabad 27° ‘6, 
and Pachbudra 24° *1. These show in a striking manner the 
powerful influence of the moister atmosphere spread over India by 
the south-west monsoon, under which the daily range of tempera- 
ture falls at Kurraclioe from 23° *5 to 10°, and in the excessively 
! arid climate of Pachbudra from 41° *3 to 24° T. In these dry 
climates of the basin of the Indus, whilst the rainfall both in March 
and ill June is practically nil, yet the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere is wideb'- different. 'Thus the humidities for March and 
June resiiectively at 4 p.m., when the temperature is nearly the 
maximum for the day, are 48 and 77 for Kurrachee, IS and 30 for 
Jacobabad, and 11 and 36 for Pachbudra. It is not so much the 
amount of cloud that determines the degree of fierceness of the sim’S' 
heat in these climates as the relative humidity, or the dryness of 
the air, as pointed out by Strachey in 1866. Thus at Jacobabad 
less than half the amount of cloud apjiears in the sky in June 
as compared with March, but the relative humidities are 30 
and 18, and the daily range of temperature 27° ‘6 and 37° ‘4. If 
we except the dry arid wastes of Persia and Arabia, there is 
perhaps no oilier region of the globe where the daily range of 
temperature approaches that of the valley of the Indus. Thus 
in the dry climates of such places as Sacramento (California) 
in summer it amounts only to about 30°, at Madrid to 27°, and 
Jerusalem 24°. In central districts in the south of England 
it is about 20°; farther north it fails to 15°; and in the islands 
in the north, whose climate is strictly insular in its character, 
the summer daily range is only 10°. In Arctic regions, such 
as Spitzbergen and Boothia Felix, the range in winter varies 
from 0°*0 to 1°*0 ; in May, when the sun has reappeared and 
continues to rise and set, it rises to 14°; but in July, when the 
sun does not set, the range sinks to 10°. 

But maximum and minimum thermometers not only 
show the mean daily range of temperature, they are also- 
of great utility in giving observations for the determination 
of mean temperature. The mean temperature may be 
accepted as the mean of the twenty-four hourly observa- 
tions of the day. If with such a system of observation 
daily readings of the maximum and minimum thermometer- 
be compared, the value of the latter observations in- 
questions of mean temperature may be arrived at. Double 
series of observations of this description have been made 
at many places. The following shows a comparison of the 
mean of maximum and minimum daily temperatures with 
means from observations made twenty-four times daily,, 
the former exceeding the latter means in nearly all 
cases : — 
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.S'U'mraes*. 

.Autiimji. 

Wiot-er. 

I'eur. 

Eatavin 

-0*3 

0 *2 

'-0*2 . 

-0*2 

-0*2 

Oaiciitta.. 

I'O 

;0*7 

, 0*7 

0 0 

0*3 

Poking ........ 

0 

|0'6 . 

0*6 

0*7 

■0*6 

Nerk'libi*k 

O'l 

0*3 

0*6 

i-o- 

0*5 

Bamaol 

U'n, 

0*5 

0*7 

o*s 

0*6 

' Ekaterinburg ' 

0 *5 1 

0*7 

1 0*7 

. 0*0 1 

1 . 0*6 

'Tiffis.. ^ 

; 0-5 i 

i 0*5. 

i 0*5 

0*4 i 

! 0*5 

Bt F(3torsliiirir 

0 *6 i 

i 0*6 

0*3 

1 0*1 1 

! 0*4 

Vahmiia 

1 0 *4 1 

1 0*5 

0*1 

1-0*1 ! 

1 0-2 

O'fPP'JTI'Wi*"*]'! ' 

1 . 0*7 j 

^ 0*8 

0*6 

1 0*0 1 

■ 0*4 ■ 

’ 0*3 

Rotliesi'jy 

1 0-4 ! 

' 0*3 

0*3 

1 0 4 ! 


Tbo.se sliow * reiiiarkable iimfomiity, aiid ^ may 

be inferred from tlie'm tliat ineaii temperatures deduced 
■from inaxiiauiii and rniiiirniim observations are about Iialf 
a de,e;ree aiiove tlie true rrieari temperature. In general 
climatological inquiries, observations witk these thernio- 
meters have the strong recommendation of supplying from 
observations taken once a day the data for the determina- 
tion of the mean temperature 'and mean daily range of 
localities ; ' to which fails to be added the further advantage 
of giving results more uniformly comparable for different 
places than could be afforded by observations made with a 
comoion thermometer at any single hour, or pair of hours 
daily. 

Bail/y Yarlation of the Il-mnidity of the Air , — The 
gaseous envelope surrounding the earth is composed of 
two atmospheres, quite distinct from each other, — an 
atmosphere of dry air and an atmosphere of aqueous 
vapour. The dry air, which consists of oxygen and 
nitrogen, is always a gas, and its quantity remains constant ; 
hut the aqueous vapour does not continue permanently in 
the gaseous state, and the quantity present in the air is, 
by the ceaseless processes of evaporation and condensation, 
constantly changing. If the aqueous vapour remained 
permanently and unchanged in the atmosphere, or were 
not liable to be condensed into cloud or rain, the mixture 
would become as complete as that of the oxygen and 
niti'ogen of the air. The equilibrium of the vapour atmo- 
sphere, however, is being constantly disturbed by every 
change of temperature, by every instance of condensation, 
and by the unceasing process of evaporation. Since dry 
air further materially obstructs the free diffusion of the 
aqueous vapour, it follows that the law of the independent 
pressure of the vapour and of the dry air of the atmosphere 
holds good only approximately. The aqueous vapour, 
however, constantly tends to approach this state. Since, 
then, the independent and equal diffusion of the dry air 
and the aqueous vapour is, owing to these disturbing causes, 
never reached, the important conclusion follows that the 
hygrometer can never indicate more than the local humidity 
of the place where it is observed. Hygrometric observa- 
tions can therefore be regarded only as approximations to 
a true indication of the quantity of aqueous %^apour in the 
atmosphere over the place of observation. It is, however, 
to be added that, wdiile in certain cases the amount of vapour 
indicated is far from the truth, yet in averages, particularly 
long averages, a close approximation to the real amount is 
reached if the hygrometer be at all tolerably well exposed 
and carefully observed. 

Aqueous vapour is constantly being added to the air 
from the surfaces of 'water, snow, and ice, from moist 
surfaces, and from plants. The rate of evaporation 
increases with an increase of temperature, because the 
capacity of the air for yapour is thereby increased. The 
atmosphere can contain only a certain deffnite amount of 
vapour, according to the temperature ; when therefore the 
air has its Ml complement of vapour, or when, in other 
words, it is saturated, evaporation ceases. Thus the rate 
of evaporation is greatest when the air is driest or freest 


from vapour, and least when tlic air k lu-inoi f the point of 
satiiratlnji. Hiiicc c?irrciits of air romnio mtaAov ami 
drier air over the eva|Ha';tt:mf evaf»ora' 

■ tkm is nmch more rapi«i during wind flmn In calm weatlicr. 
air expands under a dimiiiishe^l |)rei-'s!ire, its temperature 
consequently falls, and it cesn tin ties to ap|:a*oacli nearer tu 
the point of saturation, or be(!ome. moisterj; ami, as it 
contracts under an increased pres.^ure, ifs tern rat lire rihes 
and it recedes from the point of satureition or becomes 
■drier. Hence ascending eiiiTents of air imlster 

with every addition to the aseeiit, and deseeiidirig ciirreiits 
drier as they eoiitimie to desccml. Tims as winds ascend 
the slopes of hills they become inoistcr, but Mheii Ihej. 
have crossed the summit and ihju' <iown the other side 
they become drier in proportion to the do -cent, and all the 
changes ■ may be experienced fr<?m extreme dryness to 
saturation in the same mass of air, whlcii all the time has 
practicali}^ had its amount of ‘aqueous va})0!ir neither added 
to nor diminished. 

In an atniospdiere of air and aqueous lupour perfectly 
mixed, the elastic force of each at the surfaim <jf tlie earth 
is the p)ressure of each. In thi.s ce-e the elastic force of 
aqueous vapour would be the pressure of the wlxole vapour 
in the atmosphere over the place cd observation. This 
pressure is expressed in inches of mercury of the barometer. 
If we suppose the total barometric pressure to be 30*000 
inches, and the elastic force of vapour to be 0*745 inch, 
the pressure or weight of the dry air, or air proper, would 
be 29*255 inches, and of the aqueous vapour 0*745 inch. 
From this it follows that the elastic force of vapour may 
be regarded as indicating the quantity of aqueous vapour 
in the air at the place of observation, or it may be desig- 
nated the absolute humidity of the air. 

The diurnal variation in the elastic force of vapoiir in 
the air is seen in its simplest form on the open sea. 
Grouping together all the hygrometrie observations made 
on board the ‘‘ Challenger on the Horth Atlantic at a 
distance from land, from March to July 1873 (eighty-four 
days), we have for that time a mean elastic force of 0*659 
inch, and the following diurnal variation : — 

Inch. i Inch. l ■ ■ . ■ Inch. , 

2 A.M. - *015 i 10 A :m. -r *004 I 6 r.M. -f* *007 
4 „ -*020 Noon ‘017 | S „ -f *002 

t> ,, -*010 2 p.m. T *020 ; 10 „ -*005 

8 ,, -‘007 4 ,, -r *017 j Midoighfc-r *003 

Hence the minimum ( - *020 inch) occurs at the hour 
when the temperature of the surface of the sea and air 
resting over it falls to the daily minimum ; it then rises 
to the mean a little after 9 A.M., and to the daily maximum 
( H- *020 inch) at 2 P.M., when the sea and air are also near 
the daily maximum, and falls to the mean shortly before 
9 P.M. 

Treating the observations made near land by the 

Challenger ” during the same months, the following is 
the diurnal variation disclosed : — 

Inch. I Inch. 

2 A.M. - *003 10 A.2L -f *014 

4 ,, “*009 Noon -r *011 

6 „ - *010 2 r.M. 4- *007 

8 ,, -*003 - 1 4 „ -r*015 


Inch, 
0 r.M. *000 
S ,, -‘004 
10 „ - -005 
^Midnight - *007 


The disturbance induced by proximity to land in the 
distribution of the aqueous vapour in the lower strata of 
the atmosj>here is very striking. The maximum and 
minimum no longer follow” the corresponding phases of the 
temperature of the surface of the sea and of the air. The 
disturbing agents are the sea and land breezes and their 
effects. Under the infiuence of the land breeze the time 
of the minimum humidity is delayed till about 6 am,; and 
under the inffuence of the sea breeze and its effects the 
amount of the aqueous vapour shows a secondary minimum 
from noon to 2 P.M. It is to be here noted that this midday 
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minimum occurs at the hours of the day when the surface 
of the land is most highly heated, the ascending current 
of heated air rising from it therefore strongest, and the 
resulting breeze from the sea towards the land also strongest, 
ISTow it does not admit of a doubt that the diminution in 
the amount of the aqueous vapour noted on board the 
‘^Challenger” near the shore points to an intermixture 
with the air forming the sea breeze of descending thin 
air-lilaments or currents to supply the place of the masses 
of air removed by the ascending currents which rise from 
the heated surface of the land. At Batavia, on the north 
coast of Java, and at Bombay, the aqueous vapour is also 
subject to a secondary minimum during the warmest hours 
of the day. 

During the summer months this secondary minimum is 
best marked at inland places such as Peking, Nertchinsk, 
Barnaul, Tiflis, and Ekaterinburg, but the time of its 
occurrence is about two hours later than it is over the 
North Atlantic. Over all these places at this season the 
ascending current from the heateci land in the interior of 
Asia is very strong. On the other hand the lowering of 
the amount of aqueous vapour scarcely if at all a]ppears as 
a feature in the summer cliiAate of St Petersburg, and 
not at all in that of Sitka, where the sea breeze is equally 
not a constant feature of the climate of the district. 

In the excessively dry, rainless, and liot climate of Allahabad, in 
April the diurnal minimum of the aqueous vapour occurs from 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M., the time of absolute minimum being 2 and 
3 P.M. During all other hours of the day the amount of the 
vapour is above the mean, a secondary minimum occurring from 
1 to 4 A.M, At Allahabad, at this time, the absolute maxi- 
mum vapour pressure occurs at 8 A.M. Quite similar to this is 
the diurnal distribution of the aqueous vapour in July at Lisbon 
and Coimbra, the minimum oecuriing from 10 A. M. to 8 p. M. At 
this time of the year the climate of this part of the peninsula is 
hot and dry and the rainfall insignificant in amount. As this 
region lies between the high atmospheric pressure so characteristic 
a feature of the meteorology of the Atlantic in summer and the 
comparatively low pressure over the continents southward and 
eastward, the winds are almost wholly north-westerly. In this 
connexion it is instructive to note that the time of maximum 
vapour pressure is from 4 to 7 A.M., when the velocity of the wind 
is near the minimum, and the chief minimum vapour pressure 
from noon to 4 P.M,, when the velocity of the wind and ascend- 
ing currents reach the daily maximum. These results show that 
the ' diminution in the vapour pressure during the hours when 
temperature is highest, which characterizes the climates of large 
tracts of the globe, is due to descending air-filaments or currents, 
w'hich necessarily accompany the ascending currents that rise from 
the heated land. 

At Geneva during the summer months the vapour curve exhibits 
two daily minima very strongly marked, the one shortly before 
sunrise and the other from 2 to 4 p.ivr., and two maxima, one 
from 8 to 11 a.m. and the other from 6 to 10 P.M. ; and with 
these the diurnal variations of cloud are in accordance. The 
peculiarly marked features of the vapour curve at Geneva are 
probably" clue to the size of the lake, which is large enough to 
give rise to a decided breeze during the day from the lake all 
round its shores and during the night to a breeze from the land 
all round upon the lake. On the setting in of the breeze, the 
mass of air composing it, having been for some time resting on 
the lake, is rather moist, and thus one of the daily maxima is 
brought about from 8 to 11 a.m. As the breeze continues the air 
supplying it is necessarily drawn from the higher strata of the 
atmosphere more copiously than in different situations ; and, having 
thus acquired increased dryness in the descent, and having blown 
over the lake for too short a distance to materialiy influence its 
moisture, the air becomes constantly drier, till the minimum 
fro in 2 to 4 P.M. is reached. The lake breeze thereafter begins to 
diminish in force, and the air consequently becomes moister till the 
maximum vapour pressure of the day occurs when the lake breeze 
dies away and the land breeze has not yet sprung up. In the 
winter months, when these breezes do not prevail, the curve of 
diurnal vapour pressure shows only one maximum and minimum. 

The relative humidity of the atmosphere must not be 
confounded with its vapour pressure or absolute humidity. 
The relative humidity, or, as it is more frequently called, 
the humidity, of the air is the degree of its approach to 
saturation. Complete saturation is represented by 100 . 


and air absolutely free of vapour by 0, the latter state of 
things never occurring in the atmosphere, a humidity of 
10 being of rare occurrence even in such arid regions as 
those of Arabia. The great significance of this element of 
climate is in its relations to the diathermancy of the air, 
and consequently to solar and terrestrial radiation. It is 
supposed that perfectly dry air would allow rays of heat 
to pass through it with at most only a very slight 
increase to its temperature therefrom. Let, however, a 
little aqueous vapour be added to it, a partial obstruction 
to the passage of radiant heat is offered, and the tempera- 
ture of the mixture, or common air, is sensibl}^ raised. 
Hence, other things being equal, the less the amount of 
vapour the more are the effects of radiation felt, or the 
greater the heat of the days and the cold of the nights. 
The mere amount of vapour in the air does not determine 
the degree of radiation, but it is the amount of vapour 
together with a certain temperature — in other words, the 
absolute and relative humidity of the air taken together — 
that determines the heating power of the sun and the 
degree of cold produced by terrestrial radiation. 

The diurnal variation of the relative humidity is very 
different from that of the vapour pressure, and presents 
features of the simplest character. The following are the 
diurnal variations from the mean humidity 80 over the 
North Atlantic, from the “Challenger” observations in 
1873 


2 A.M. -f 2 
4 „ +2 

6 ,, -f 1 
8 „ 0 


10 A.M. -1 
xsfooii - 2 
2 P.M. -3 
4 „ -2 


6 P.M. - 1 
8 „ 0 
10 „ +1 
Midnight + 2 


Thus the maximum humidity occurs from midnight to 
4 A.M., or when the daily temperature is at the minimum, 
and the minimum humidity at 2 p.m., when the tempera- 
ture is at the maximum, the curve of humidity being thus 
inverse to that of the temperature. With two slight 
modifications this is the diurnal humidity curve for all 
climates and seasons. In the calm which intervenes in 
the morning between the land and the sea breeze the 
humidity continues high, or even increases, though at the 
time the diurnal increase of temperature has already set 
in. The other modification is seen in the humidity curves 
for Nertchinsk and Barnaul during winter, these curves 
being not inverse but coincident with the daily curves of 
temperature. In the climates of Central Asia in winter, 
the amount of vapour is very small, and the increase to 
the relative humidity during the day is probably occasioned 
by the more active evaporation from the snow during the 
day and the stillness of the air favouring the accumulation 
of aqueous vapour near the surface of the earth. 

Next to the winds, the aqueous vapour of the atmo- 
sphere, in the diverse ways in w’'hich in different localities 
it is distributed through the hours of the day, plays the 
most important part in giving to the different parts of the 
globe its infinitely diversified climates. 

Dew.—DeYt is deposited over the earth's surface on 
comparatively clear and calm nights. As the cooling by 
terrestrial radiation continues, the temperature of objects 
on the surface is gradually lowered to the dew-point, and 
when this point is reached the aqueous vapour begins to 
be condensed into dew on their surfaces. The quantity 
deposited is in proportion to the degree of col<|- ‘produced 
and the quantity of vapour in the air. D^‘ is not 
deposited in cloudy "weather, because clouds obstruct the 
escape of heat by radiation, nor in windy weather, 
because wind continually renews the air in contact with 
the surface, thus preventing the ' temperature from falling 
sufficiently low. When the temperature is below 32'*, dew 
freezes as it is deposited, and hoar-frost is produced. ,The 
dew-point practically determines the minimum temperature 
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of the Iiightj— because if the temperatiire falls a little 
below the dew-poiiit therhlieration of heat, as the vapour 
is eonciensed into dew speedily raises it 5 ,.aiicl if it rises 
higher the loss of heat by radiation speedily lowers it. 
This coiisicleration suggests an Important practical use of 
the hygrometer, it being evident that by ascertaining the 
<Iew-point the approach of frost or low temperature likely 
to injure vegetatixm may be foreseen and provided against. 

Diurnal the Barometer . — The general 

character of the daily oscillations of atmospheric pressure 
is sliowri l;}y. the two curves of fig. 2. The ^ solid 
line gives tlie mean osciiiatioii for Bombay and . the 


i ?, 3f. 10 P.M 
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’Em. 2, — Daily Oscillations of Atmospheric Pressure. 

clotted line that for Vienna, these two curves being to 
a large extent typical of diurnal barometric oscillations in 
tropical and temperate regions as regards the two maxima 
and minima and the time of their occurrence, 

A series of twelve maps of the globe were prepared for 
June, showing, for all stations whence observations have 
been obtained, the deviations at noon, 2 p.m., 4 p.m., 
kc,, Greenwich mean time, from the mean daily pressure ; 
and four lines were drawn indicating the positions of the 
two daily maxima and minima at these hours. For fully 
30“ north and south of the equator the lines of maxima 
and minima run north and south, but in higher latitudes 
these directions are changed, and the changes are chiefiy 
conspicuous as regards the a.m, maximum and the p.m. 
minimum. Thus, for example, at 6 p.m. (G. M. T.) the 
line of p.m. minimum is for the latitude of London near 
16“ W. long. ; in 30“ N. lat. it is in 35“ W. long., in which 
the line runs south as far as 30“ S. lat. ; its course thence 
turns south-westwards to near the Falkland Islands, 60“ 
W. long. Hence in June the p.m. minimum occurs about 
three hours earlier in the Falkland Islands than to the 
south-west of Ireland, thus showing in a striking manner 
the influence of season on this phenomenon. In the middle 
and higher latitudes in summer, proximity to the sea 
delays the time of occurrence of the a.m. maximum and 
the P.M. minimuni; whilst in continental situations the 
A.M. maximum occurs much earlier than in lower latitudes, 
and the p.m. minimum nearly as late as at places near the 
sea. In cases w’-here the lines of maxima and minima 
cross a region such as southern and western Europe, whose 
surface is diversified by large tracts of land and sheets of 
water, the deflexions are of a remarkable character. 

The retardation of the time of occurrence of the a.m. 
maximum is greatest in situations which, while eminently 
insular in character, are at the same time not far from an 
extensive tract of land. Of this Holland presents the best 
example in Europe; and there the a.m, maximum, which 
at Paris occurs at 8 a.m., does not occur at Utrecht till 
9.30 A.MS'at Amsterdam till 12.30 p.m., and at Helder till 
2 P.M. lliere is thus as regards the same diurnal pheno- 
menon in J une a diflerence of six hours between Paris and 
Helder. Sicily and the south of Italy on the one hand 
and Madrid on the other present also the most striking 
contrasts. Again at Sitka (56“ 50' N, lat., 135“ W. long.), 
which, has one of the most truly insular climates in the 
world, the a.m. maximum is delayed to 2.30 p.m. ; whereas 


j.at A>stona, ten degrees to .sonibwaob it oeniix at 9.30 
j A.M., and at Fort Cliureliill, hi A'oadii, early as 

I T - A.M.. There is thus as regards tlie pliemmitnoii 

; a difference of 7^^ between Sitka and Foj-t Chiirehill. 
i From hourly observations made in this liiontli at the 
I Imse, the top, and two intermediate Ef,>int,s on ^liouut 
I Washington (X. H.) it wa^ hmnd tlait the time of oeem’- 
i reiice of the a.m. maximum at the base of the moiiiitain, 

I which is 2#8 feet above the sefi, was 8 a.m, ; at 4059 

I feet, 10 A.M. ; at 5533 feet, 11 a.m. ; and at the to|)^ 

6285 feet, noon. Hence, as' regards tlie time of ocmir- 
reiice, the iniiiieiiee of an isolated mouiifniii lilce 5 [mint 
Washington brings about a result similar tf) ivliat is ' 

observed in insular situations. Bui tlje analogy is even 
closer. In insular climates the iiiinirmiiu in tlie early 
morning is very greatly in excess of that in the arternoiui: 
and the same . relation is observed on the top of Mount 
Washington, where the forriier is -- 0*020 inch and the 
latter -0*004 inch. Again in eontiiiental climates the 
minimuni in the early iiioriiing is much the smaller of the 
two, and the same relation was observed at tlie base of the 
niountain, where the observed minima were respectively 
0*006 inch and 0*020 inch. The differunces presented hy 
the daily curve of pressure at the top as compared with 
that at the base of the mountain have their explanation in 
the effects Avhich follow the diurnal range of temperature. 
As the temperature is at the minimum at tlie time of least 
pressure in the nioriiing, the atmosphere is more condensed ' 
in the stratum between the base and the top, and conse- 
quently the barometer at the top? reads relatively lower. ■ 
As the temperature continues to rise during the clay, the 
stratum of air above the base of the moiintaiu expands, 
thus placing more air above the barometer at tlie top, so 
that, while, at the base pressure begins to 'fall at S: a.m., 
at the top it continues to rise till noon, simply from the 
mechanical upheaval of the air owing to the higher tem|'>era- 
ture. In the afternoon, when the miniiiium at the base 
falls to - 0*020 inch, it is only - 0*004 inch at the top, this 
relatively higher pressure at the top being due to expansion 
from temperature. The peculiar feature of the pressure ' 
curve at the top is essentially a temperature effect. 

The diurnal oscillations of the barometer occur alike 
over the open sea and over the land surfaces of the 
globe. The atmosphere over the open sea, as already 
showm, rests on a floor or surface subject to a diurnal 
range of temperature so small as to render that temperature 
practically a constant both day and night. This considera- 
tion leads to the vital and ail-important conclusion tliat the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer are not caused by the 
heating and cooling of the earth's surface by solar and 
terrestrial radiation and by the effects -wliicli follow* these 
diurnal changes in the temperature of the surface, but that 
they are primarily caused by the direct and immediate 
heating by solar radiation, and cooling by nocturnal radia- 
tion to the cold regions of space, of the molecules of the 
air, and of its aqueous vapour. These changes of tem- 
peratiu'e are instantly communicated through the wdiole 
atmosphere from its lowermost stratum resting on the 
earth^s surface to the extreme limit of the atn?osphere, 
which the flight of meteors proves to be not less than 500 
miles. There are important modifications affecting the 
amplitude and times of occurrence of the four prominent 
phases of the phenomena observed over land surfaces, the 
temperature of which is being superheated during the day 
and cooled during the night ; but it is particularly to be 
noted that the barometric oscillations themselves are inde- 
pendent of any changes of temperature of the floor on 
which the atmosphere rests. 

Let us first look at the phenomena in the simplest form 
as found in the Pacific, or in the midst of the largest water 
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[barometric 


Inch. 

2 a.m. -0*012 
4 ,, -0*02*2 

6 „ 0*003- 
8 ,, 0*028 


Inch. 

6 p.M. -0*028 
8 „ 0*004 

10 ^ 0*013 

0*012 


surface of tlie globe. Tlie folio-wing are the mean -rariar 
tions of pressure from observations made on board the 
“Challenger,” September 1 to 12, 1S75, in mean latitude 
1° 8' S. and long. loO" 40' W, the mean being 29-928 
inches : — 

Inch. 

10 a.m. 0*032 
Koon 0*006 
2 P.M. -0*043 
4 „ -0*055 

Tlio most striking feature in tliese oscillations is tlie 
amplitude of tlie range from tlie a.m. maximum to the 
p.M. niiiiimiim, amounting to 0*087 inch, and the rapidity 
of the fall from 10 a.m. to 2 P.M. The same feature 
appears in all means deduced from observations made at 
least 12' on each side of the equator. 

From October 12 to 22, 1875, in mean lat. 35° V S., long. 
13-1° 35' W., the mean atmospheric pressure was 30*298 
inches, and the difference between the a.m. maximum and 
the P.M. minimum was only 0*036 inch ; and from July 12 
to 19, 1875, in mean lat. 36° 16' N. and long, l56° 
11' W., the mean pressure was 30*328 inches, and the 
difference between the A.^r. maximum and p.m. minimum 
was only 0*025 inch. Thus, with a mean pressure in the 
Pacific about lat. 35°-36° N. and S, much greater than 
near the equator, the oscillation is much less, being in the 
FTorth Pacific less than a third of what occurs near the 
equator. Similarly, this oscillation is small (or even smaller) 
in the high-pressure areas in the FTorth and South Atlantic 
as compared with the same oscillation near the equator. 

It is well knovm that aqueous vapour absorbs the heat 
rays of the sun considerably more than does the dry air of 
the atmosphere ; how much more physicists have not yet 
accurately determined. Consequently air heavily charged 
ivitli aqueous vapour will be heated directly by the sun\s 
rays as they pass through it in a greater degree than 
comparatively dry air is. Flow it is shown further on that 
the prevailing >surface winds outfiow in every direction 
from the areas of high mean pressure in the Atlantic and 
Pacific about lat. 36° N. and S. Since, notwithstanding, 
the pressure continues high, it necessarily follows that the 
high pressure is maintained by an inflow of upper currents, 
and as the slow descending movement of the air connects 
the inflowing upper currents with the outflowing prevailing 
winds of the surface, it follows that the air over high- 
pressure areas is very dry, and that it is driest where 
pressure is highest and the high-pressure area best defined. 
Hence over the best-defined anticy clonic regions the air will 
be least raised in temperature through all its height by , 
the heat rays of the sun. 

On the other hand, between these high-pressure areas of 
the great oceans there is a belt of comparatively low pressure 
towards which the north and south trades pour their 
vapour unceasingly. The atmosphere of this belt of low 
pressure is thus highly saturated with aqueous vapour 
which rises in a vast ascending stream of moist air to the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. These equatorial regions 
thus present to the sun a highly saturated atmosphere 
reaching to a very great height. It is in these regions 
therefore that the atmosphere will be most highly heated 
by the sun^s heat rays as they pass through it. One of 
the most striking facts of meteorology is the suddenness 
with tvhich this barometric oscillation increases in amplitude 
on entering on these parts of intertropicai regions; and 
the rapidity with which its amplitude diminishes on 
advancing on the high-pressure regions of the horse 
latitudes is equally striking. The following are the mean 
oscillations in the middle regions of the four great oceans 
about lat. 36° from the a.m. maximum to the p.m. minimum 
about the time of the year in each case when the sun 
is highest in the heavens: — South Pacific, 0*036 inch; 


Horth Pacific, 0*025 inch; South Atlantic, 0*024 inch; 
and North Atlantic, 0*014 inch. These amplitudes 
diminish as the ocean becomes more land-locked with 
continents, or as the anticyclonic region becomes better 
defined and currents of air are poured down more steadily 
from the higher regions of the atmosphere. 

If the temperature of the wdioie of the earth's atmosphere 
were raised, atmospheric pressure would be diminished, 
for the simple reason- that the mass of the atmosphere 
would thereby be removed to a greater distance from the 
earth's centre of gravity. Quite difierent results, liow^ever, 
wmuld follow^ if the temperature of only a section of the 
earth's atmosphere were simultaneously raised, such as the 
section comprised between long. 20° and 60° W. The 
immediate effect w’-ould be an increase of barometric 
pressure, owing to expansion from the higher temperature ; 
and a subsequent effect would be the setting in of an 
ascending current more or less pow^erfui, according to the 
differences bet-ween the temperature of the heated section 
and that of the air on each side. These are essentially 
the conditions under which the morning iiiaximuni and 
afternoon minimum of atmospheric pressure take place. 

The earth makes a complete revolution round its axis 
in twenty-four hours, and in the same brief interval the 
double-crested and double-troughed atmospheric diurnal 
tide makes a complete circuit of the globe. The whole of 
the diurnal phenomenon of the atmospheric tides is there- 
fore rapidly propagated over the surface of the earth from 
east to w^est, the movement being most rapid in equatorial 
regions, and there the amplitude of the oscillations is 
greater than in higher latitudes under similar atmospheric, 
astronomical, and geographical conditions. Owing to the 
rapidity of the diurnal heating of the atmosphere by the 
sun through its wiiole height, some time elapses before the 
higher expansive force called into play by the increase of 
temperature can counteract the vertical and lateral resist- 
ance it meets from the inertia and viscosity of the air. 
Till this resistance is overcome, the barometer continues 
to rise, not because the mass of atmosphere overhead is 
increased, but because a higher temperature has increased 
the tension or pressure. "^^Tien the resistance has been 
overcome, an ascending current of the warm air sets in, the 
tension begins to be reduced, and the barometer falls and 
continues to fall till the afternoon minimum is reached. 
Thus the forenoon maximum and afternoon minimum are 
simply a temperature effect, the amplitude of the oscillation 
being determined by latitude, the quantity of aqueous 
vapour overhead, and the sun's place in the sky. 

Ail observations show that over the ocean, latitude for 
latitude, the amplitude of the oscillations is greater in an 
atmosphere highly charged with aqueous vapour and less 
in a dry atmosphere. It is also to be noted that in very 
elevated situations, particularly in tropical regions, the 
amplitude is greater proportionally to the whole pressure 
than at low^er levels. This is what is to be expected from 
the law of radiant heat by which more of the heat rays of 
the sun is absorbed by the air, and particularly by its 
aqueous vapour, mass for mass, in the higher than in the 
lower strata. 

When the daily maximum temperature is past, and the 
temperature has begun to fall, the air becomes more 
condensed in the lower strata, and pressure consequently 
at great heights is lowered. Owing to this lower pressure 
in the upper regions of the air, the ascending current 
which rises from the longitudes where at the time the 
afternoon pressure is low flows back to eastward, thus 
increasing the pressure over those longitudes where the 
temperature is now falling. This atmospheric quasi-tidal 
movement occasions the p.m. increase of pressure, •which 
reaches the maximum from 9 p.m. to midnight, according 
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to latitude and geograpliicai position. This maximnni is 
therefore caused by accessions to the mass of the atmosphere 
overhead, contributed by the ascending currents from the 
longitudes of tiie afternoon low pressure immediately to 
westward. 

As midnight and the early hours of morning advance, 
these contributions become less and less and at length 
cease altogether, and pressure continues steadily to fall. 
But between the time when the increase of pressure from 
the overflow through the upper regions of the atmosphere 
ceases and the time when pressure increases from the heat 
rays, direct or indirect, of the returning sun, or during the 
hours of the night when the effects of nocturnal radia- 
tion are tiio maximum, pressure is still further reduced 
from another cause. Eadiation towards the cold regions 
of space takes' place, not only from the surface of the 
globe, but also directly from the molecules of the air and 
its aqueous vapour. The effect of this simultaneous cool- 
ing of the atmosphere through its whole height is neces- 
sarily a diminution of its tension. Since this takes place 
at a more rapid rate than can be compensated for by any 
mechanical or tidal movement of the atmosphere from the 
regions adjoining, owing to the inertia and viscosity of the 
air, pressure continues to fall to the morning minimum. 
This minimum is thus due, not to the removal of any of 
the mass of air overhead, as happens in the case of the 
afternoon minimum, but to a reduction of the tension or 
pressure of the air consequent upon a reduction in the 
temperature through radiation from the aerial molecules 
towards the cold regions of space. In the open ocean the 
morning minimum is largest in the equatorial regions, and 
it diminishes with latitude; but the rate of diminution 
with latitude through anticyclonic and other regions is 
generally less and more uniform than in the case of the 
afternoon minimum. 

The amplitude and times of occurrence of the phases of 
the diurnal barometric tides are subject to great modifica- 
tions over the land. The amplitude of the oscillation 
from the morning maximum to the afternoon minimum is 
greatest where the atmosphere is driest and the sky 
clearest, and least where the atmosjDhere is highly saturated 
and the sky more frequently and densely covered with 
clouds, being thus generally the reverse of what is observed 
to take place over the open sea. The meteorology of India 
affords the most striking illustrations of this remark. At 
Bombay in April during the dry atmosphere and clear 
skies of the north-east monsoon, the oscillation is 0T18 
inch ; but in July during the humid atmosphere and 
clouded skies of the south-west monsoon it fails to 0*067 
inch. In the Punjab, where the air is drier, it is much 
greater, rising in exceptional years, such as 1852, to 0*187 
inch. The much greater amplitude of this oscillation on 
land as compared with the open sea is entirely due to the 
heating of the earth. By this heating of the surface the 
lower strata of the air become also highly heated and the 
tension is increased ; and, since the air does not expand 
freely, vertically and laterally, from its inertia and viscosity, 
the barometer rises. Wlien, however, the resistance is 
overcome, the ascending current which sets in, is stronger 
owing to its higher temperature. Since this higher 
temperature which has its origin in the superheated 
surface is in addition to the direct heating of the air by 
the heat rays of the sun as they pass through it, the 
morning maximum and the afternoon minimum over land 
are both more extreme than over the open sea. It follows 
that this oscillation is much larger over land, and largest 
in climates where insolation is strongest. 

In places already referred to where the morning maxi- 
mum is greatly retarded, such as Heider, Sitka, Valentia, 
and Falmouth, the afternoon minimum in the summer 
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months is singularly small, — so small indeed that it does 
not fail so low as the mean pressure of the day. This 
peculiarity in the diurnal barometric tide is in all prob- 
ability due to their insular position to tlie westward of 
a more or less extensive tract of land, by which a tidal 
overflow is propagated through the upper regions from the 
continental towards the insular situations. This tidal 
overflow r^eives its impulse from the ascending current 
from the land, which rises sooner and stronger from inland 
than fi'om insular situations. On the other hand, on the 
open sea, and away from land in regions where the morn- 
ing maximum and afternoon minimum are both sinall, the 
minimum always falls below the mean of the day, and the 
time of occurrence of the maximum is not retarded as is 
the casein insular situations. A niaj:) of deviations from 
the daily mean pressure of the morning minimum in 
summer shows, as regards the middle and higher latitudes, 
that it is greatest near the sea, and least in inland con- 
tinental situations. Indeed in the interior of the Old-World 
continent the dip in the curve in the early morning is so 
small that the mininimn does not fall below the daily mean 
pressure, but at most places remains considerably above it. 
The same relations are seen in north-western Europe, where 
the morning minimum is -0*020 inch at Yalentia and 
Falmouth, - 0*018 inch at Heider, and -0*012 inch at 
Amsterdam, whilst at Few it is only - 0*002 inch. From 
its compact form and relations to the surrounding ocean, 
the Spanish Peninsula well illustrates the peculiarities of 
this phase of the pressure. The deviations from the daily 
mean pressure of the morning minimum are at Lisbon 
-0*022 inch and Coimbra- 0*011 inch, but at Madrid 
in the interior -f 0*009 inch, — pressure in the last case, just 
as happens in the interior of Asia, not falling so low as the 
daily mean. 

The larger minimum near the sea arises from the higher 
temperature there during the night as compared with 
more inland situations, from wiiich results a tidal overflow 
through the U23per regions from the sea towards the land, 
as the temperature of the latter falls lower than the sea 
during the night. The effect of this overflow is to reduce 
the pressure over those regions whence it proceeds and to 
increase it in those regions over which it advances. The 
shallowing of the morning minimum is greatest in the 
higher latitudes of continental climates and most complete 
at great elevations, where in some cases the minimum 
vanishes, — in other words, where the amount of aqueous 
vapour is small and the time is short during which no part 
of the atmosphere overhead is touched by the sun^s rays. 
Since the peculiarity is -observable in the curves over nearly 
the whole continent, appearing even in the low latitudes 
of Calcutta and Madras, it might be suggested whether we 
have not evidence here of a vast tidal movement propagated 
through the higher regions towards that trough-like section 
of the atmosphere as it moves w^estwards over the continent 
where the temperature of the lower strata of the air is 
about the minimum of the day and pressure also about 
the minimum. 

Eeference has been made under Atmosphere to the 
smallness of the range from the a.m. maximum to the p.m. 
minimum in the North Atlantic during summer. This 
phase in the diurnal distribution of pressure is represented 
in fig. 3, which shows for June the mean amount of 
the oscillation by lines of 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100 
thousandths of an inch, or 0*010 inch, 0*020 inch, <tc. 
This abnormality begins in March, attains the maximum 
in June, and terminates in October. It is thus confined 
to the warmer months of the year, and, unlike most 
meteorological phenomena, is* not cumulative, but follows 
the sun, so that its maximimi occurs in June, and not in 
July as that of the temperature of the air, or in August as 
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the temperature of the sea. The smallness of this range 
over the North Atlantic, ^vhich is less than occurs in any 
other ocean in the same latitudes, is to a large extent 
caused hy the small dip in the diurnal curve of the after- 
noon minimum. 
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Fig, 3.- 


If the map of the distrilmtion of pressure over the globe 
for July be examined (fig. 17) it is seen that this part of 
the Atlantic is occupied by a well-defined area of high 
mean pressure, — ^higher indeed than occurs at any season 
over any ocean ; and it is shown ])elow that out of this 
area the surface winds blow in all directions. But, since 
air is constantly being drained out of this region by 
the wind without diminishing the pressure, it follows of 
necessity that the high pressure must be maintained by 
accessions of air received from above through the upper 
ciiiTcnts. Now the regions w^hence such accessions can 
come are the upper currents wiiicli have their origin in the 
ascending currents that rise from the heated plains of Africa, 
Europe, the belt of calms, and the twm Americas sur- 
rounding the North Atlantic. It is evident that the major 
portion of each day’s overflow^ of air from the continents 
through the upper regions of the air upon the Atlantic, 
whether this overflow'- takes place by convection currents or 
from a tidal movement similar to what has been already 
described, wflll take place during mid afternoon. In other 
w'ords, the overflow^ will occur about the time of the after- 
noon minimum of the Atlantic, thus diminishing the dip of 
this minimum, and so producing the abnormally small range 
now under examination. It is in favour of this view that 
the abnormality follows the sun’s course and is not cumula- 
tive, and is felt also on both sides of the Atlantic, even 
aitiiougii the -weather on the east side is dry and all but 
rainless, and on tlie west moderately moist and characterized 
by a rather copious rainfall. It is also full of significance 
that the peculiarity is most strikingly seen in that part 
of the ocean of the globe winch is closely hemmed in by 
large masses of land. 

Influence of the Moon on Atmo^^iilieric Pressure . — Fifteen 
years’ liomiy observations have been made at Batavia and 
discussed by the late Dr Bergsma in their relation to the 
lunar day, which w^as assumed in the calculations to com- 
mence with the time of the upper transit of the moon. The 
result of the inquiry is that atmospheric pressure at Batavia 
lias a lunar tide quite as distinctly marked as the ordinary 
diurnal barometric tide, except that its amplitude is much 
less. The four phases are these : — 

1st max. 4-0*0022 inch at lunar hour 1 

1st min. -0*0021 ,, ,, „ 7 

2d max. 4-0*0025 ,, „ ,, 13 

2d min. -0*0024 ,, ,, ,, 19 

The lunar tide has the important diflerence that its phases 
follow the moon’s apparent course much more closely than 
tlie ordinary diurnal fluctuations of the barometer follow 
that of the sun. The two maxima occur about the 1st and 
13th, and the two minima about the 7th and 19th, -whereas 
these four daily phases of the diurnal barometric fluctua- 
tion occur with respect to the sun’s apparent course from 


one to six hours later. It is interesting to note that in the 
liigher latitudes in inland situations during winter, or at 
times and in, situations w'here the disturbing influences of 
temperature and humidity tend tow’-ards a miuimuiii, the 
times of occurrence of the four phases of the daily oscilla- 
tion of the barometer approximate to those of the daily 
lunar atmospheric tide. 

Since a distinct lunar tide is traced to the attractive 
influence of the moon, it f ollow’-s that the attracts e 
influence of the sun wflll enter as one of the several causes 
which determine the phases and amplitude of the diurnal 
barometric curve. It also follows from the mucli less 
attractive influence of the sun than that of the moon on 
the earth’s atmosphere that the effects of the sun’s attrac- 
tion on the pressure wall be wfliolly concealed b}’- the much 
larger effects of the other forces concerned in determining 
the diurnal oscillation, except in the case or cases j\diere 
the variation in the fluctuation is small at 1 and^ 7 a.m. 
and 1 and 7 p.m. Now at places north of lat. 4“)° N. the 
variation at 1 a.m. is small during the wflntcr, and it is a 
singular fact that some years ago E.ykatchew- of St 
Petersburg drew the attention of meteorologists to the 
existence at these northern stations of a faintly marked 
third maximum ; and it is further of importance to remark 
that, at many places wdiere on the mean of years the third 
maximum is scarcely or not at all marked, it appears in 
the mean of some of the separate years. Thus, though it 
does not appear in the mean of the tw^enty years ending 
1873 at Greenwich for January, it appears in nine of the 
individual years. It is highly probable that this maxi- 
mum, wdiich may be named Eykatchew^’s maximum from 
its discoverer, is due to the attractive influence of the sun, 
its amplitude and time of occurrence being in accordance 
with such a supposition. 

Diurnal Variation of the Force of the Wind . — During 
the three and a half years’ cruise of the “Challenger,” 
ending with May 1876, observations of the force and 
direction of the wind -were made on 1202 days, at least 
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Fig. 4. — Diurnal Force of 'Wind at Sea and near Land. 

twelve times each day, — 650 of the days being on the open 
sea and 552 near land. The observations of force were 
made on Beaufort’s scale 0-12, being the scale of wind- 
force observed at sea. The mean diurnal force of the 
wind on the open sea and near land respectively is shown 
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in fig. 4, where the figures on the ieft are Beaufort's scale, 
and those on the right the e€[iiivaleiits in miles per hour. 
The solid line shows at the different hours of the day 
the mean force on the open sea, and the dotted line the 
mean force near land. 

As regards the open sea it is seen that the diurnal 
variation is exceedingly small, there being tw’o apparent 
slight maxima, about midday and midnight respectively. 
On examining, however, the separate means for the North 
and South Atlantic, North and South Pacific, and the 
Southern Ocean, there is no uniform agreement observable 
among their curves, the slight variations which are met 
with being different in each case. It follows therefore 
that the force of the winds on the open sea is subject to 
no distinct and uniform diurnal variation. The difference 
between the hour of least and greatest mean force is less 
than a mile per hour. 

Quite different is it, however, with the winds encountered 
by the ^‘Challenger" near land, the force of the wind 
there giving a curve as pronouncedly marked as the 
ordinary diurnal curve of temperature. The minimum 
occurs at 2 to 4 a.m. and the maximum from noon to 4 
P.M., the absolute highest being at 2 p.m. The curves 
con>structed for each of the five oceans from the observa- 
tions near land give one and the same result, or a curve 
closely accordant with the curve of diurnal temperature. 
The differences between the hours of least and greatest 
force are as follows : — Southern Ocean 6 1 miles, South 
Pacific 4-i miles, South Atlantic 3|- miles, and North 
Atlantic and North Pacific 3 miles per hour. 

In the case of each ocean the velocity of the wind on 
the open sea is considerably in excess of that near land, 
but in no case does the maximum velocity near land, 
attained about midday, reach the velocity of the wind on 
the open sea. The 650 daily observations on the open sea 
give a mean hourly velocity of 17|- miles, whereas the 552 
near land give a velocity of only 12|- miles per hour. The 
difference is greatest at 4 a.m., when it amounts to upwards 
of 6 miles an hour, but is diminished by the rising tem- 
perature till at 2 P.M. it is less than 3 miles an hour. 

At Mauritius, whicii is situated within the south-east trades, the 
ininiinuai velocity of the wind is 9 *7 miles per hour, occurring from 
2 to 3 A.M., from which it rises to the maximum 18 ’5 miles from 
1 to 2 P.M. , the influence of the sun being thus to double the wind’s 
velocity. At Batavia, situated in a region where the mean baro- 
metric gradient is much snialler, the diiferences are still more de- 
cided. Frosn 1 to 6 A.M. 85 per cent, of the whole of the obser- 
vations are calms, whereas from noon to 2 p.m. only 1 per cent, 
are calms. In all months, the minimum velocity occurs in the 
early morning, when the temperature is- lowest, and the maximum 
from 1 to 3 p.m., -when the temperature is highest, the mean 
minimum and maximum velocities being to each other as 1 to 21. 
At Coimbra tbe mean maximum hourly velocity is five times 
greater than the minimum hourly velocity in summer, whereas in 
winter it is only about a half more. At Yalentia, in the south- 
west of Ireland, one of the windiest situations in western Europe, 
the three summer months of 1878 gave a mean hourly velocity of 
13*3 miles ]ier hour, the minimum oscillating from 10 to 11 miles 
an hour from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m., and the maximum exceeding 16 
miles an hour from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. The absolute low^est hourly 
mean was 10 miles at 11 p.m., and the highest 18 miles at 1 p.m., 
the velocity about midday being thus nearly double that of the 
night. Many observations might be added to these, including 
those publislied by Hann, Koppen, Hamberg, and others, which go 
to establish tlie fact that the curves of the diurnal variation of the 
velocity of the wind generally conform to the diurnal curves of 
temperature. The curves are most sti’ongly marked during tlie 
hottest months ; and the maximum velocity occurs at 1 P.M. or 
shortly thereafter, being thus before the time of occurrence of the 
maximum temperature of the day, and the niinimum in the early 
morning, or about the time when the temperature falls to the 
lowest. The rule also holds good with all winds, whatever be their 
direction. The exceptions to this rule are so few and of such a 
kind that they are, probably to be attributed to causes more or 
less of a local character. 

Hann has shown, for a number of places in northern Europe, that 
with a clear sky the velocity is doubled from the minimum to, the 
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maximum, with a sky half covered the velocity is three -fourths 
greater, and with a sky whoil\’ covered tlic velocity is only a lialf 
more. On the other hand at tlie strictly inland situation of Vienna,- 
with a clear sky the velocity is double, and with a sky half covered 
it' is two-thirds greater, Imt with a covered sky the diurnal varia- 
tion in the wind’s velocity becomes irregular and faintly marked. 
Hann has also examined the winds at Vienna, and found that winds 
of a velocity not exceeding 30 kilometres an hour show a mean 
diurnal increase from 11 kilometres at 6 a.m, to 16*8 at 1 p.m., but 
that winds of velocity exceeding 30 kilometres an hour exhibit only 
a faintly marked and irregular increase of velocity during the day. 

In offering an explanation of this remarkable fact regard- 
ing the diurnal Yariation in the velocity of the wind in all 
climates, it is to be remarked that the minimum velocity 
occurs when terrestrial radiation and its effects are greatest, 
but the increase of the velocity closely follows the sun, 
and the maximum is reached nearer the time the sun 
crosses the meridian than perhaps any of the other maxima 
or minima of meteorology which are dependent on the 
sun's diurnal course. It is also to be noted that the winds 
over the open sea are practically uninfluenced by solar 
and terrestrial radiation, for there the diurnal curve of 
variation in the force of the wind is all but a straight line. 
On nearing land, however, the wind’s force exhibits a 
diurnal curve of variation as distinctly marked as, and 
bearing a close resemblance to, the analogous curve of 
temperature; while on the land itself these features 
become still more decidedly pronounced. Lastly, the 
amount of the diurnal variation of the temperature of the 
surface of the sea is less than a degree, whereas over all 
land surfaces the diurnal variation of the temperature is 
large, even where the ground is covered by vegetation, and 
enormously large over sandy wastes. 

From this it follows that, so far as concerns any direct 
influence on the air itself, solar and terrestrial radiation 
exercise no influence on the diurnal increase of the velocity 
of the air with the increase of its temperature, — or, if any 
influence at all, such influence must be altogether insig- 
nificant, as is conclusively shown by the wind observations 
of the “Challenger" over each of the five great oceans of 
the globe. The same observations show that on nearing 
land the wind is everywhere greatly reduced in force.' 
The retardation is greatest during the hours when the daily 
temperature is at the minimum; and it is particularly to 
be noted that, though the temperature rises considerably, 
no marked increase in the velocity sets in till about 9 a.m., 
when the temperature has begun to rise above the daily 
mean. From this time the increase is rapid (see fig. 4) ; 
the maximum is reached shortly after the period of strongest 
insolation ; and the velocity falls a little (but only a little) 
during the next three to five hours, according to season, 
latitude, and position, and falls again to near the minimum 
shortly after the hour when the temperature is at the 
mean. Even at the maximum, the velocity near land 
falls considerably short of the velocity -which is steadily 
maintained over the open sea by night as well as by day. 

The period of the day when the wind's velocity is in- 
creased is practically limited to the hours when the tempera- 
ture is above the daily mean, and the influence of this 
higher temperature is to counteract to some extent the re- 
tardation of the wind’s velocity resulting from friction and 
from tbe viscosity of the air. The increase in the diurnal 
velocity of the wind is in all pirobabiiity due to the super- 
heating of the surface of the ground and to the consequent 
ascensional movement of the air, tending to counteract the 
effect of friction and of viscosity between the lowermost 
stratum of the air and the ground. It is of importance 
in this connexion to keep in view the fact that in cloudy 
weather a temperature much higher than might have been 
supposed is often radiated from the clouds down upon the 
earth’s surface,^ which accounts for the phenomenon of the 

^ Journal of Scottish Meteorological Saci^f vol. ii. p. 280. 
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(luiiiiai' variation in tlie velocity occurring frequently 

alf^o in cloudy weather. On the other hand, during the 
jiight, when terrestrial radiation is proceeding, the tempera- 
ture of the surface fails greatly, and instead of an 
ascetisional movement in the lower stratum of the air there 
is rather a tendency towards a descensional movement (if 
the wind be light tiiero is an actual movement) of the 
lowest air stratum down the slopes of the country ; and 
since the friction between the wind and the surface of 
the earth is thereby increased the diiimal velocity of the 
wind fails to the iiiininiiim during these hours (see also 
p. 156). 

Among the most marked exceptions to the general rule 
of the diurnal distribution of wind force may be cited the 
bitterly cold furious blasts of wind encountered in narrow 
valleys in such mountainous regions as the Alps during 
clear and comparatively calm nights. These are simply 
the out-rush of the cold air poured into the upper basins 
of the valleys by the descensional currents from the slopes 
which the chilling effects of terrestrial radiation set in 
motion. On the other hand, the air of the valleys becomes 
heated and expands during the day, thus giving rise to a 
warm wind blowing up the valleys, which, on account of 
the vapour it carries with it from the lower levels, fre- 
quently covers the higher slopes and tops of the mountains 
with cloud and drizzling rain. 

Diurnal Variation in the Direction of the Wind. — In ail 
climates near seas and other large sheets of water, where 
the distribution of atmospheric pressure is tolerably equable, 
or the barometric gradient small, and the sun heat 
moderately strong, land and sea breezes are of daily 
occurrence. In such places a breeze from the sea gradually 
sets in in the morning, which gradually rises to a stiff 
breeze during the heat of the day and again towards 
evening sinks to a calm. Soon after this a breeze sets in 
from the land, blows strongly seaward during the night, 
and dies aw^ay in the morning, giving place to the sea 
breeze as before. These breezes are occasioned by the 
surface of the land being heated in a much higher degree 
than that of the sea during the day ; the air over the land 
being thereby made lighter ascends, and its place is 
supplied by the cooler air of the sea breeze drawn land- 
'vvard, and partly also by descending currents, as shown 
by the humidity observations of the Challenger,’^ which 
indicate increasing dryness when the sea breeze is strongest. 
Again during the night the temperature of the land and 
of the air over it falls below that of the sea, and the air of 
the land thus becoming heavier and denser flows over the 
sea as a land breeze. As the best-marked and most fre- 
quently occurring cases of the sea breeze begin some 
distance out at sea and gracliialiy approach the land, it is 
very probable that, as suggested by Blanford, the ascend- 
ing heated air flows seaward as an upper current, and that 
the increased barometric gradient thus caused largely 
accounts for these breezes. 

^ Sea and land breezes are thus determined by the relative posi- 
tions of the land and its coasts, subject to a further modification 
arising from the rotation of the earth. Thus on the coast of the | 
Gulf of Lyons the sea breeze from tlie south veers to south-west 
and dies away as a west wind, while the land breeze from the north 
gradually veers to^ north-east and dies away as an east wind. On 
the coast of Algeria, on the other hand, the sea breeze veers from 
north to north-east and dies away in the cast, whereas the south 
land breeze veers to south-west and dies away in the west Sea 
breezes also occur in such unsettled climates as that of Scotland, 
when the weather conditions are favourable. These conditions are 
presented when an anticyclone overspreads the country, with its 
accompanying fine settled weather, small variation in the distri- 
butioix of atmospheric pressure, clear skies, and consequently strong 
sunshine. Under these conditions the following are the veerings of 
the wind ojff the coast of Berwickshire. In the morning the wind is 
north- west till about 10 a.m., when it veers to north, falling all the 
time till finally it sinks to a calm. A little before noon it springs up 


from north-east or east, veers to south-east from 2 to 3 p.m., where 
it continues till 7 p.m., about which time it veers to south and then 
south-west, diminishing in force andfinally sinking to a calm. About 
sunset it springs up troin west, veering to north-’west during the 
night, where it continues till the following morning. The wind thus 
virtually makes the round of the compass, is strongest from north- 
west and south-east and weakest at north-east and south-west, being 
thus strongest when its course is perpendicular to the line of coast. 

The observations made by the “Challenger” in the region of the 
north-east trades in 1873 show a small diurnal variation in the 
direction of tlie wind, the variation being from E. 47° 5' N. at 2 
to 6 A.M. to E. 56“" jST. at 10 A.M. to 2 P.M., the variation being 
thus 8° 55' towards north during the hottest hours of the day. At 
Mauritius observatory, which is several miles from^ the sea, the 
daily period in the direction of the wind is froni^E. 22° 15' S. 
at 4 A.M., being the most southerly point, to E. 7° S. at 1 p.m., 
and thence back to E. 22° 15' S. at 4 A.M. The diurnal varia- 
tion is 15° 15', and thus the influence of the sun impresses on the 
wind at this observatory a more truly easterly character. 

At the Austrian naval station at Tola, near the head of the 
Adriatic, the daily variation in the airection of the wind is w^ell- 
marked. Starting from a point east of south at 5 a.m., it gradually 
veers round to westward, the most westerly point, almost due w^est, 
being reached at 5 to 6 p.m., after which it gradually shifts back to 
its starting point in the morning. Here we have evidently a diurnal 
wdnd-system difiereut from that of the land and the sea breeze. 
Pola is situated near the south-western extremity of the peninsula 
of Istria, and the direction in the early morning of east by south is 
the direction the wind would take if a small anticyclone overspread 
the peninsula ; and the direction from the west in mid afternoon 
is the direction the wind would have at Pola if the peninsula were 
occupied by a small cyclone with the lowest pressure in the centre. 
How the influence of solar radiation is to form, through the 
ascending current from the heated land, a diminution of pressure 
over the land, — in other words, what is essentially a cyclone. On 
the other hand, during the night the influence of terrestrial radia- 
tion is to generate, through the cooling of the land and the air 
resting above it, a relatively higher atmospheric pressure in the 
interior of the peninsula with its characteristic system of out- 
blowhig winds. 

At Coimbra, in July 1878, the diurnal variation of the wind’s direc- 
tion was from W. 49° 37' H. at 2 to 6 A.M. to W. 33° 15' H. 
at 4 to 6 P.M., the amount of the variation being thus 16° 22' in the 
direction of west. At Valentia, in the south-w'est of Ireland, during 
the summer months of 1878 the diurnal variation of the wind’s 
direction ^Yas from W. by S. at 7 to 9 a.m. to S.W. by 
W. at 5 to 7 P.M. The variation was thus from a point nearly 
south to a point nearly south-west, or through nearly 45"*° 
in the direction of west. On the other hand, at Aberdeen 
during the same months of 1878, the diurnal variation of the 
wind’s direction was from S.W. at 6 to 7 a.m. to S. by E. at 12 
to 4 P.M., the variation being thus 56° from south-west in the 
direction of east through south. Attention is here drawn to the 
exactly opposite ways in which the diurnal veering or shifting of 
the wind takes places at Valentia and Aberdeen, but particularly to 
the important circumstance that in each case the diurnal changes 
in the wind’s direction which actually occur are precisely those that 
would take place on the supposition that during the hottest hours 
of the day an ascensional movement of the air sets in from the 
heated lands of the British Islands, and that an in-draught takes 
place all round, wEich with the descending currents makes good 
the loss caused by the up-draught. Thus then both the diurnah 
increase in the wind’s velocity and the change in its direction ’ 
which observation shows to take place during tlie hottest hours of 
the ^ day are traced to the same cause, viz., the heating of the 
surface by the sun, the heating of the lowest stratum of air resting 
on the surface, and the ascensional movements wdiich are the neces- 
sary result. 

It is instructive to note that at Nukuss, at some distance to the 
south of the Sea of Aral, where the summer direction of the wind is 
northerly, the north component is at the daily maximum at 4 p.m., 
having shifted into this direction from north-east, where it is at 
9 a.m. ^ Much or nearly everything remains to be done in vroyking 
out this problem in its practical details as one of the important 
elements of climatology, with the view of arriving at some definite 
knowledge of the influence of physical conflguration.arid different 
vegetable coverings of the surface on radiation and on the velocity 
and direction of the wind. 

Diurnal Variation in the Amount of Cloud. — Mists and 
fogs are visible vapours floating in the air near the surface 
of the earth, and clouds are visible vapours at a consider- 
able height. These forms of visible vapour are all produced 
by whatever lowers the temperature of the air below the 
dew point, — such as radiation from the molecules of the 
atmosphere towards the cold regions of space, the simple 
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expansion of the air of ascending currents, the mixing of 
coid air with air that is warm and moist, and the cooling 
of the air in contact wdtli the surface of the earth when its 
temperature has been lowered by nocturnal radiation. 

The forms of clouds are endless. Since clouds are 
subject to certain distinct modifications from the same 
causes which produce other atmospheric phenomena, the 
face of the sky may be regarded as indicating the operation 
of these causes, just as the face of man indicates his mental 
and physical states. Hence the importance of the study 
of clouds, and hence the necessity of a nomenclature of 
clouds as the basis of accurate and comparable observations. 
An adequate nomenclature of clouds is still a desideratum. 
Luke Howard's classification, wLich continues to hold its 
* ground as a provisional nomenclature, was proposed by 
iiim in 1803, and by it clouds are considered as divided 
into seven kinds. Of these, three are simple forms, the 
drrm, the cumulus, and the stratus ; and four intermediate 
or compound, the cirro-cumulus, the cirro-stratus, the 
eumulo-stratus, and the cumulo-cirro-stratus, nimbus, or rain 
doud. 

The cirrus cloud consists of wavy, parallel, or divergent 
filaments, which may increase in any or all directions. It 
is the cloud of the least density, the greatest elevation, and 
the greatest variety of figure. It is probable that the 
particles composing it are minute crystals of ice or snow- 
flakes. The cirrus is intimately connected with the great 
movements of the atmosphere ; and it is solely from the 
movements of the cirrus that we have any direct know- 
ledge of the upper currents of the atmos23here. In recent 
years much has been done, particularly by Professor 
Hildebrandsson of Upsala and Clement Ley, in investi- 
gating the relations of this cloud to storms and other 
changes of weather. 

The cumirlus is the name applied to those convex or 
conical heaps of clouds which increase upwards from a 
horizontal base. They are generally of a very ..- dense 
structure, are formed in the lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and are carried along by the aerial current next 
the earth. They form the tops of the ascending currents 
which rise from the heated ground, and have a diurnal 
period so well marked that they are often named the 
cloud of the day." The form of stratus comprehends 
those mists and fogs which in the calm evening of a warm 
summer day make their appearance in the bottom of valleys 
and over low-lying grounds, and sometimes spread upwards 
over the surrounding country like an inundation; they 
have an equally well marked daily period, and are 
frequently called the cloud of night." The cirro- 
cumulus is made u|) of small roundish masses, lying near 
each other, and quite separated by intervals of sky. It 
may be considered as formed from the cirrus by the fibres 
of that cloud breaking, as it were, and collapsing into 
roundish masses, thus destroying the texture but retaining 
the arrangement of that cloud. This singularly beautiful 
cloud is commonly known as a mackerel sky, and is of 
most frequent occurrence during dry warm summer weather. 
The cirro-stratus consists of horizontal masses thinned 
towards the circumference, bent downwards or undulat- 
ing, and either separate or in groups. Since this cloud 
has great extent and continuity of substance, but little 
perpendicular depth or thickness, it is the cloud which 
most frequently fulfils the conditions for the phenomena 
of coronas, solar and lunar halos, parhelia or mock suns, 
and paraselene or mock moons. The eumulo-stratus 
is formed by the cirro-stratus blending with the cumulus, 
or spreading underneath it as a horizontal layer of vapour. 
The cumulo-cirro-stratus, or nimbus, is the well-known 
rain-cloud, which consists of a cloud or system of clouds 
from which rain is falling. At a considerable height a 


sheet of cirro-stratus cloud is extended, under which 
cumulus clouds drift from windward ; the*se rapidly in- 
creasing unite and appear to form one contiiiuons grey 
mass from which the rain falls. The breaking up of the 
iow^er grisy mass indicates that the rain wdli soon cease. 
When a rain-cloud is seen at a distance, cirri appear to . 
shoot out from its top in all directions ; and it is observed 
that the more copious the rainfall the greater is the dis- 
play of cirri. The cirrus, cirro-cumulus, cirro-stratus, 
eumulo-stratus, and nimbus are connected more or less 
closely with the great atmospheric movements of the 
cyclone and anticyclone. In what follows here only the 
amount of sky covered wuil be taken into account, and not 
the species of cloud covering. 

The diurnal variation in the amount of cloud in the sky 
on the open sea is very small. The following are the means 
of two hundred and seventy-seven days’ observations on 
board the Challenger," stated in percentages of sky 
covered : — 


2 A.M. 59 
4 „ 59 

6 „ 62 
8 „ 62 


10 A.M. 58 
, hToon 56 
2 P. M. 58 
4 „ 59 


6 r.M. 57 
8 „ 57 

10 „ 57 

Midnight 57 


Two maxima are here indicated, the one about or shortly 
after sunrise and the other in the early part of the 
afternoon ; and two minima, the one at noon and the other 
from sunset to midnight. The difference between the 
extremes is only 6 per cent, of the sky. 

At Batavia the daily maximum is from 6 to 11 p.m. , and the 
minimum from 8 to 11 am., the extremes being 52 per cent, at 
9 A.M. and 69 per cent, at 7 p.m., — a difference of 17 per cent. Of 
four daily observations at Mauritius, the maximum is 50 per cent, 
at 1 P.M. and the minimum 38 per cent, at 6 a.m. At Coimbra, 
observations of clouds have been made five times daily, and six 
years’ results give the maximum 63 per cent, at 9 p.m. and the - 
minimum 52 per cent, at 9 a.m. At this place, during July and 
August, the greatest amount of cloud occurs at 6 p.sr., and in these 
months the rainfall at Coimbra is very small. The minimum is 
more pronounced at 9 a.m. than at any other period; in winter 
this phase occurs about four hours later. At the continental 
situation of Tienna, during the warm months of the year the maxi- 
mum is at 2 P.M., with a secondary maximum about 6 A.M., and 
the minimum from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. ; but during the cold months 
the maximum is at 6 a.m. and the minimum during the evening 
and night. In the Kocky Mountains, the chief maximum, 57 per 
cent., is at 3 p.m., with a secondary one 30 per cent, at 5 a.m.; and ; 
the chief minimum 20 at 3 a.m. and a secondary one 29 at 11 p.m. 
At Helsingfors the maximum of cloud occurs from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. , 
and the minimum from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

Much yet remains to be done with regard to the 
determination of the diurnal variation of cloud, but from 
the above one or two deductions of a general character 
may be drawn. A maximum occurs in the morning and 
continues till shortly after the sun has risen, and this 
maximum is more decidedly pronounced over the open sea 
than over land. Its appearance is without a doubt due to 
the general cooling of the atmosphere through its whole 
height by terrestrial radiation, and its disappearance to 
the heating of the air, w’-hich commences about sunrise. 
Then follows one of the diurnal minima, which continues 
till midday, or a little later ; in other words, it continues 
till, owing to the diurnal heating of the air by the sun, 
the ascending current has fairly set in. The period of 
this ascending current marks the second maximum, which 
during the warmer months is larger than the morning 
maximum over land. The cumulus is the characteristic 
cloud of this maximum. These clouds are merely the 
summits of the ascending currents w^hich rise from the 
heated land, where the aqueous vapour is condensed in 
cloud by the expansion which takes place with increase of 
height. 

These cumulus clouds throw a not unimportant light on 
the behaviour of the ascending currents which rise from 
the surface when heated by the sun,-— inasmuch as they 
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point to tlie fact that the current ascending from the 
surface is broken up and thereafter grouped into separate 
weii-dehned ascending currents, -which are marked out and 
overtopped by these cumuli i and further it is probable, 
from their welbdeiined position, that the air composing 
the ascending currents is not only -warmer but also more 
humid than the air in the clear interspaces at the same 
heights. It may also be regarded as highly probable that 
it is down through these clear interspaces that the descend- 
ing air-filaments shape their course in their WRy to take 
the place of the air-molecules that ascend from the heated 
surface of the earth. 

The secondary minimum occurs from about sunset 
onwards during the time of the p.m. maximum of atmo- 
spheric pressure. In a highly saturated atmosphere, which 
is so characteristic a feature of many tropical climates at 
certain seasons, this time of the day is remarkable for the 
amount of cloud ; and it is during those seasons and hours 
that heat-lightning, or lightning -without thunder, attains 
its annual and diurnal maximum period, which is from six 
to eight hours later than that of tliundex'storms. The 
morning maximum, shortly before and after sunrise, has 
two quite distinct and characteristic clouds accompanying 
it. One of these is the cumulo-stratus, which is a con- 
sequence of the cooling of the atmosphere through all its 
height by nocturnal radiation. As the colouring of the 
cloudlets is often singularly fine, it has been a favourite 
theme with poets of all ages and climes. The other, which 
results from the cooling of the surface of the earth by 
terrestrial radiation and thence of the lower stratum of 
the atmosphere, is quite different, being a low creeping 
mist, appearing first in low-lying situations, and gradually 
extending upwards as the temperature falls. Tog is a 
well-known form of this cloud, having its diurnal maximum 
in the morning and early part of the day. 

Ditmial Variation m the Amount of the Rainfall . — 
From the sixteen years during which hourly observations 
of the rainfall were made at Batavia Dr Bergsma has given 
a table showing the diurnal variation, of which the follow- 
ing shows how much per cent, of the total daily amount 
fell every two hours : — 

8 A. M. to 1 0 A . M. 6*5 4 p. M. to 6 p. M. 1 S ‘5 

10 ,, „ Noon 6-3 6 „ „ 8 „ 10*5 

: Noon ,, 2 P.M. 9‘5 8 ,, ,, 10,, 7'4 

2 p.M.„ 4 „ 12-2 10 „ „ Midt. S’? 

The diurnal curve of rainfall is thus very distinctly 
marked at Batavia. The minimum is from 6 to 10 a.m. 
and the maximum from 2 to 6 p.m., — 10*7 percent, falling 
during the four hours ending 10 a.m., but 25*7 per cent, 
in the four hours ending 6 p.m. 

The observations were arranged and averaged by Br Bergsma 
with the view of seeing liow far the phases of the moon influence 
the rainfall. The results for tlie eight phases of the moon, 
beginning with new moon, showing the mean amount of rain in 
twenty-four hours during tlie seventeen years ending 1880, are 
these :~0*243, 0*236, 0*193, 0*181, 0*212, 0*183, 0*189, and 0*203, 
and daily mean 0*205 inch. The influence of the moon’s phases 
on the rainfall at Batavia is thus quite decided from these seventeen 
years; for, wliile the mean dail}’ rainfall is 0*205 inch, it rises at 
full moon to 0*243 inch, from which time it gradually falls to 
0*181 inch at the third octant, rises to 0*212 inchat the fourth 
octant, falls again to 0*183 inch at the fifth octant, and finally 
rises to the inaxiinmn at the time of new moon. 

At Coimbi*a, where the rainfall has been observed every two 
hours fertile six years ending 1881, the means show a minimum 
of 3*08 inches from midnight to 2 a.m., a maximum of 4*03 inches 
from 2 to 4 a.m., a second minimum of 3*20 inches from 10 a.m. 
to noon, and a second maximum from 2 to 4 p.m. These four 
phases of tlie rainfall are pretty nearly accordant with the four 
phases of the barometric pressure, the maximum periods being 
near the times of minimum pressure, and the minimum periods 
near the times of maximum pressure. The rainfall at Philadelphia 
shows a decided maximum at 6 p.m, and minimum at 3 A.M, At 
Yienna during the sunimer half of the year there are three maxima 
and tlireo minima in "the curve of the daily rainfadl, ihe chief 


Midt to 2 A.M. 8*-/ 

2 a.m. ,, 4 ,, 6*4 

^ d JS d’l 

6 ,, ,, b ,, 5*2 


maximum, which is nearly double of each of the other twm, 
occurring from 2 to 4 p.m., and the chief minimum from 3 to 6 
A.M. At this place the number of hours of rain has been recorded, 
showing two maximum periods, the first from 2 to 8 A.M. and the 
second from 4 to 7 p.m. Since the time of maximum amount 
indicates a number of hours for the fall under the mean of the day, 
it follows that the showers from 2 to 4 p.m. are often very heavy. 
At Prague the chief maximum is from 2 to 6 P.M. and the minimum 
from 1 to 6 A.M. At Zechen the maximum is from 2 to 7 p.m., 
with a secondary maximum from 6 to 8 a.m., and the minimum 
from midnight to 4 A. M. At Bern the maximum fall is from 7 p.m. 
to midnight. Twenty-one years’ obsexvations at Calcutta show 
the maximum occurrence of rainfall during the rainy season from 
June to October to be from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., the absolute maximum 
being from 2 to 3 p.m. and the minimum from 9 p.m. to 1 A.M.; 
and during the hot dry season from March to May the maximum is 
from 5 to 9 P.M., and the minimum from midnight to 9 a.m. 

The data already collected show the general occurrence 
of a diurnal maximum from about 1Ta,m. to 6 p.m., and 
this feature of the curve is particularly well seen in the 
rainfall of continental climates during the summer half of 
the year. A marked diminution of the rainfall is very 
generally observed from about sunset to midnight, when 
the diurnal amount of cloud in many climates falls to the 
minimum, and the evening maximum of atmospheric 
pressure takes place. The time of the morning minimum 
pressure from about 2 to 6 a.m. is, curiously, strongly 
marked in some places with an increase, while in others it 
is as strongly marked with a diminution, in the rainfall. 
The “ Challenger observations show that the occurrence 
of rain on the open sea is inversely as the temperature, 
684 days^ observations giving 96 cases from 9 to 4 p.m., 
and 135 from midnight to 2 a.m., these being the minimum 
and maximum periods. 

Diurnal Variation of Thv/nder storms. — It has just been 
remarked that a prominent feature of the diurnal rainfall 
in continental climates during the summer months is the 
increased rainfall from about 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the 
Yienna observations point to unusually heavy falls occur- 
ring at these hours. This is caused by the rains which 
accompany the thunderstorms of these regions. The 
following table gives for the hours of the day the times of 
occurrence of thunderstorms at Ekaterinburg in the Ural 
Mountains during the fourteen years ending 1872: — 


Hence the thunderstorms at this place have a diurnal 
period as strongly marked as any other meteorological 
phenomena, and in this respect Ekaterinburg is fairly 
representative of extratropical continental climates during 
summer For the fourteen years no thunder occurred 
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during the six months from October to March. The mean 
of the six hottest months sliows the maximum to take 
place from 3 to 4 p«m. and the minimum from 4 to 5 A.M., 
these being the times of occurrence of the two minima of 
pressure. At this season, however, the morning minimum 
pressure is but faintly marked in such climates as those of 
Siberia. During the twelve hours from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
when the temperature is above the daily mean, 717 of the 
whole number occurred, thus leaving only 139 for the 
twelve hours when the temperature is below the daily 
mean. The great majority of the thunderstorms occur 
during the part of the day when the ascensional movement 
of the air from the heated ground takes place, and they 
attain the maximum when the temperature and this 
upward movement are also at the maximum. Owing to 
the Avesterly mnds from the Atlantic which prevail over 
Europe and western Siberia during summer, the maximum 
rainfall of the year occurs over this extensive region in this 
season ; and the importance and significance of the inquiry 
into this element of climate lie in the fact that the greater 
portion of the summer rains is discharged over these regions 
by the thunderstorm. The “ Challenger ” observations on 
the open sea sho^v the maximum occurrence of thunder- 
storms to be from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m., 22 being observed 
during these ten hours and 10 during the other fourteen 
hours of the day, — a result which suggests that over the 
ocean terrestrial radiation is more powerful than solar 
radiation in causing vertical disturbances in the equilibrium 
of the atmosphere. 

Atmospheric vapour and ascending currents thus play 
an important part in the history of these thunderstorms. 
"Where the climate is dry and rainless, like that of Jerusalem 
in summer, thunder is altogether unknown. On the other 
hand, where during a particular season an anticyclone with 
its vast descending current in the centre remains over a 
region, as happens over the centre of the old continent 
during the winter, over that region thunder is equally 
unknown during that season. Further, in such places as 
Lisbon and Coimbra, where the summer rainfall is small 
and its occurrence infrequent, thunderstorms become less 
frequent, and the hours of their occurrence are later in the 
day than they are before and after the dry season. 

The thunderstorms at Mauritius call for special notice. There 
are two maxima in the diurnal curve, the larger from noon to 4 
P.M. and the smaller from 3 to 6 a.m., which are near the times of 
the barometric minima ; and two iniuima, from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
and from 8 to 10 a.m., these bein^ near the times of the barometric 
maxima.^ ^ But the important point as regards the thunderstorms 
of Mauritius is that for twelve years none were recorded in June 
and July, one only in August, one in September, and three in 
October. The annual period of the thunderstorms of this island 
extends from near the end of October to the middle of May, or 
during the time of the greatest rainfall, practically none occurring 
during the rest of the year. But rain continues to fall during 
the four months of no thunder, the mean monthly rainfall being 
then about 2 inches, falling, however, in September to 1*37 
inches. During these four months, therefore, tlmre is in the air 
the aqueous vapour, and, these being dry months, there is the 
condition of ascending currents. There appears, however, to 
be then wanting^ another element which seems essential to 
the^ electrical manifestations of the thunderstorm, viz., the con- 
ditions wliicli give masses of descending cold air along with 
the ascending ^ current of warm moist air. During the months 
when thunder is of no unusual occurrence the high pressure of Asia 
repeatedly .advances, as Dr Meldrum has pointed out, close on 
Mauritius ; and Irequently is this the case that he considers the 
belt of calms between the two ti-ade winds to stretch in a slanting 
direction from Madagascar to Ceylon. As long as this state of 
things occurs with more or less ‘frequency, the conditions of a 
descending cold cuiTcnt of large volume are provided, and thunder- 
storms occur. But during June, July, August, and September, 
when atmospheric pressure is low in Central Asia, and there is an 
unbroken increase of pressure from Asia southwards to Mauritius, 
and while Mauritius remains in the heart of the south-east trades, 
the conditions of descending cold currents of any considerable 
volume are not pfAent, and thunder is there unknown at that 
season. 
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Kow'in situations which afford the three conditions of aqueous 
vapour, ascending currents, and descending cold currents, whilst 
the diurnal and annual periods are quite distiiK.tly marked, the 
phenomena are more uniformly distributed through the hours of tlm 
day and months of the year than elsewhere. Pola and Fiume, at 
the head of the Adriatic, being shut in and encompassed by lofty 
Alps, are illustrations. At Fiume the greater maximum occurs 
from 11 A.M. to 4 p.m. and the smaller from 2 to 4 a.m., and the 
minima from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. and 5 to 9 a.m. While during the 
twelve hours the temperature is above the mean of the day from 
May to September the number of the thunderstorms here was 245 
for the nine years ending 1879, the number during the twelve 
hours the temperatui'e is under the mean was 185. The compara- 
tively large number during the colder hours of the night is no doubt 
due to the warm moist atmosphere of this confined sea and the 
close proximity of the Alps. 

There is still another set of conditions favouring the develop- 
ment of thunderstorm.? in certain climates which the ob.servatioiis 
made at Stykkisliolm in the north-west of Iceland illustrate. 
During the fourteen years ending 1879 there occurred here twenty- 
three thunderstorms, but there was only one in the six warm 
months from April to September ; in other words, the thunder- 
storms of this climate are essentially winter phenomena. Further, 
of the twenty-three hours in which they occurred, only three were 
at a time of the day when the sun was above the horizon, viz., 
twice ill March and once in September ; in other words, the thunder- 
storms of Stykkisliolm are nocturnal phenomena. It is instructive 
to observe that in the north and north-west of Scotland thunder 
occurs most frequently during the night and in winter, whereas in 
central, southern, and eastern districts it occurs most frequently 
during the day and in summer, — the thunderstorms in the former 
case approximating in type to those of Iceland and in the latter 
to those of Ekaterinburg. A little reflexion shows that in north- 
western Europe it is during winter and during night that warm 
moist ascending and cold dry descending currents are most fre- 
quently brought into close proximity during the great Atlantic 
storms of the season; and it is at the changes of mnd, humidity, 
and temperature accompanying the passage of the centres of the 
cyclones that the thunder peals are heard. On the other hand, 
in the east and south of Scotland it is during the hot months 
of the year that these ascending columns of -warm moi.st air and 
descending columns of cold dry air are most frequently brought 
together, and there, accordingly, thunder with the heavy rains 
which accompany it is of most frequent occurrence from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. from May to September These essentially different types 
of thunderstorms have been classed by Mohii as heat thunderstorms 
and cyclonic thunderstorms. 

Given an initial difference of electric potential, it is easy 
to understand from the effects which follow the sudden 
extraordinary condensations of the aqueous vapour that 
take place how the most violent thunderstorms are pro- 
duced. The difficulty is to account for the production of 
the initial difference of electric potential, — ^how, for 
example, in the same great aerial current of the south-west 
monsoon, this difference of potential is produced in the 
molecules of aqueous vapour at Calcutta but not in the 
aqueous vapour at Mauritius. It is to the physicist that 
meteorologists still look for the explanation. 

Diurnal Period in the Occurrence of the Whirlwind^ 
Waterspout, Dust Storm, and Tornado. — ^Whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, dust storms, and tornadoes are essentially the 
same, differing from each other only in their dimensions, 
their intensity, or the degree in Avhich the moisture is con- 
densed, visible vapour, while the hailstorm and the 
rainstorm are simply the manner and degree of the pre- 
cipitation accompanying them. In several important 
respects they differ widely and radically from cyclones (see 
Atmospheke, voL iii. p. 33). The largest tornadoes are 
of so decidedly smaller dimensions when compared with 
the smallest cyclones as to admit of no shading of the one 
into the other. Cyclones occur at all hours of the day 
and night, whereas whirlwinds and tornadoes show a 
diurnal period as distinctly marked as any in meteorology. 
Finally, cyclones take place under conditions wMch involve 
unequal atmospheric pressures or densities at the same 
heights of the atmosphere, due to inequalities in the 
geographical distribution of temperature and humidity; hut 
whirlwinds occur where for the time the air is unusually 
warm or moist, and where consequently temperature and 
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Fig. 5. — Distribu- 
tion of Tornadoes 
in the United 
States. 


wnere a numuer oi tne cyclones oi tne umxea oxates appear i i i j. j. ^ i t 

TO originate (and the same region Loomis has shown to be remark- condensation being analogous to that of the cloud seen m 
able for violent contrasts of temperature occurring within limited Bxhaustmg an air-pump. 

spaces and times), and that, as appears in the regions of- the Under each of the columns of hg. 6 the surface of the 
Alleghanies, they decrease in frequency with height sea is seen to be more or less heaped up, as weU as in 

Fig. 6 shows the waterspout in different aspects. A violent agitation, showing that atmospheric pressure 
biack cloud covers the sky, from -which a projection is let immediately under the gyrating columns is less than it is 
down in the form of an inverted cone, as at A, which all round. On land, when the tornado passes directly 
continues to increase and extend downwards. The sea over a dwelling house or other closed building, it often 
immediately beneath is soon thrown into violent agitation, happens that the whole building, walls and roof, is thrown 
showing that the whirKng movement which began in the outward with great violence, the wreckage presenting the 
clouds has extended to the sea, and is doubtless continuous appearance of a sudden explosion, proving that atmospheric 
throughout, though the portion of the column from A pressure outside the building was instantaneously and 
downwards is not yet made apparent by the condensation largely reduced, and the building shattered to fragments 
of its contained vapour into cloud. As the whirling move- by the expansion of the air within. It is in this way that 
ment of the column becomes more intensely developed, the the tornado does some of its ‘most dreadful work. 
iTicreased rapidity of the ^rations brings about increased The wind of the tornado reaches prpbabiy 

rarefaction of the air within, with the inevitable result of never equalled in cyclones. During 'tbe %^adQ .of ^ 
increased condensation of the vapour into cloud downward. February 4, 184:2, large buildings were lifted entire Som 
The protrusion of the cloud and its ^tepsion do-wnwards their foundations, carried several rods through the air, and 
are thus not due to the descent of yaj^ux from the clouds, then dashed to pieces, aome of fragments being carried 
but to the visible cojftd^nsatkm of the vapour of the spirally distances of 7 and 8 miles j and large o;^s nearly 7 feet in 
ascending air-currents arising from an increasing rarefac- girth were snapped across like reeds. » This tornado swept 
tion due solely to t&e accelerated rate of the gyrati 0 ns^ the j on its course at the rat^ef S4 miles van iour, and at one 





tlie brief «pace of a mmute. of tlie strong air-currents wbicii blow along tbe surface of 
ver ]\Ioiint Carmel (Illinois), the ground and converge vorticoseJy round the base of the 
ijnre, vane, and gilded ball of column. A form cominonlj seen is shown in %. 7, wliieb 
;arried it bodily 15 miles to represents several dust columns grouped together, each 
y of the ascending currents whirling independently round its own axis with incurving 
3 sa.sj)ended in the air ^or 15 air-currents at the base, while the whole group of columns 
^ery great. is borne bodily forward, and presents striking aspects as 

essive courses of which -were the forms and relative positions of the columns arc changed. 
'dsX.E., 38 towards S.E., 16 The importance of the observations made on dust storms 
7 towards N.N.E., 5 towards as leading to a correct understanding of the whirlwind 
The course is thus always consists in this that it affords conclusive evidence that 

fhere lsa strong inflow : of , the ■ 

^ ^ the surface before being drawn 

Fig. 6. — Forms of Waterspouts. ascending vortex is of 

ion, the great majority being a high temperature and near the point of saturation, 
le velocity of their onward From the extreme rarefaction to which these air-currents 
30 miles an hour, the average are subjected, owing to their sudden ascent in a rapidly 
e time occupied in passing a gyrating column, excessive condensation follow’^s, with an 
10 seconds to half an hour, aqueous precipitation at times so astonishing that it can 
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happens in the warmer months of the year, anticyclones 
remain practically stationary for some time, the lowermost 
strata of the air become abnormally heated, — thus bringing 
about a vertical disturbance of the equilibrium of the atmo- 
sphere out of which whirlwinds originate. It is under these 
conditions that white squalls or fair-weather whirlwinds 
Dccur, the originating cause of this special form being the 
great dryness of the air due to its place in the anticyclone, 
and the abnormally rapid diminution of temperature and 
humidity with height owing to the strong insolation through 
the clear dry atmosphere. The clouds accompanying the 
white squalls are at a great height, but the commotion and 
boiling of the sea under them and foilowing them as they 
drift onwards show that the squalls are true whirlwinds, 
the vapour column of the waterspout not being formed 
solely on account of the extreme dryness of the air which 
ascends the columns. The white squall accompanies fine 
weather, and its appearance is sudden, its duration brief, 
and its destructive power at times so dreadful that it has 
been known to strip a ship of every sail and mast in a few 
seconds, and leave it rolling a helpless log amidst the 
tremendous sea which follows it. In sailing through such 
regions a close lookout should be made, particularly when 
the weather looks singularly fine, the skies beautifully 
clear, tlie^ air calm or nearly so, and the temperature and 
moisture of the air on board the vessel noticeably high. 

Diurnal Period of Hail . — The hail here referred to is 
round, hard, and compact, and in the form of clear or 
granular ice, the hailstones sometimes being found when 
broken across to be composed of alternate layers of these 
two states of ice. The following figures show the number 
of times it has occurred during the different hours of the 
day at Coimbra during the last six years : — 

Midt. to 2 A.M. 0 S A.M.tolO A.M, 3 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. 3 

2 a.m.,, 4 ,, 1 10 ,, ,, Noon 20 6 „ „ 8 ,, 1 

4 „ 6 ,, 2 Noon ,, 2 p.M. 15 8 ,, ,, 10 ,, 0 

6 „ „ S „ 1 2p.m.„ 4 „ 13 10 „ „ Midt. 0 

A diurnal period is thus well-marked at Coimbra, where 
forty-eight out of the fifty-nine cases have occurred from 
10 A.M. to 4 p.M. This period is essentially the same as 
those calculated for a large number of places in representa- 
tive climates, care having been taken to limit the inquiry 
to the particular hail described above. The important 
point to be noticed in the diurnal period of hail is that the 
time of maximum is about two hours earlier than the 
maximum period of thunderstorms. The maximum period 
for the thunderstorm is when the ascending current from 
the heated land is at its greatest force for the day \ but 
the maximum period for hail is some time before the 
ascending current has fully established itself, or at that 
time of the day "when the vertical disturbance of the 
atmosphere is greatest, — in other words, when atmospheric 
temperature and vapour fail with height at a much greater 
rate than the normal. In the higher latitudes hail fails 
almost exclusively during the warmer months of the year. 
In regions where the summer climate is practically rainless 
no hail falls ; and where the rainfall is small and at distant 
intervals few cases of hail occur. Thus at Coimbra, where 
little rain falls in summer, hail was recorded as having 
fallen only once in the six years during the four dry hot 
months from June to September. 

All hail is probably connected immediately with whirl- 
winds, more or less developed; and it is when the hail- 
storm is one of the phenomena attendant on the tornado or 
on a great thunderstorm that it assumes its most destruc- 
tive form. The theory of the formation of hail has been 
statied by Ferrel in his Meteorological BesearcheB for the Use 
of the Coast Filo% part ii. p. 85. The vapour carried aloft 
by the gyi^ations of the tornado is below , a certain height 
condensed into cloud and raiU;, but above that height into 


snow. Let the raindrops formed below be carried up into 
the snow region by the powerful ascending currents of the 
tornado and be kept sus])ended there a little while, and they 
become frozen into hail. If now these be throwm quite 
outside the gyrations of the tornado, they fall to the earth 
as a shower of compact homogeneous hailstones of clear 
ice of ordinary size. If, however, they are caught in the 
descent and carried in toward the vortex by the inflowing 
currents on all sides, they are again rapidly carried aloft 
into the freezing region. A number of such revolutions 
of ascent and descent may be made before they fall to the 
earth. While high up in the snow region, the hailstones 
receive a coating of snow ; but, while traversing the region 
lower down where rain yet unfrozen is carried up, they 
receive a coating of solid ice. Thus alternate coatings of 
snow and ice are received, and the number of each sort 
indicates the number of revolutions described before the 
hailstones fell to the ground. When the nucleus is com- 
posed of compact snow', as is generally the case, the 
hailstone had its origin high up in the snow region as a 
small ball of snow, or soft hail {Graiq'^el in German and 
gresil in French) ; but when it is composed of clear ice 
throughout it was formed in the rain region, carried np 
into the snow region and there frozen, and immediately 
afterwards fell to the ground. 


MoifTHLY, Annual, and Ieregulably Eecurring 

Phenomena. m 

The Teinperatm^e of the Sea. — Figs. 8 and 9, represent- 
ing the distribution of the temperature of the surface 
water of the ocean for the two extreme months February 
and August, are reproduced chiefly from The Wind and 
Current Charts for Pacific^ Atlantic^ and Indian Oceans^ 
published by the British Admiralty in 1872. 

In Eebruary (fig. 8) the temperature of the surface of the sea falls 
to the annual minimum over the northern hemisphere, and rises 
to the maximum in the southern hemisphere. The course of the 
isothermals more closely follows the latitudes in the Pacific, Indian, 
and South Atlantic Oceans ; but the divergence from the latitudes 
is great and striking over the North Atlantic. The wider and more 
open the ocean the more does the distribution of the temperature 
approach the normal; and the more confined the ocean the greater 
is the divergence frc^i the normal. The key to the anomalous 
distribution of the temperature of the ocean is furnished by the 
charts of the distribution of atmospheric pressure and the prevailing 
winds of the globe. So far as observation has gone it would appear 
that the surface currents are ju’actically altogether caused by the 
prevailing winds over the respective oceans, subject to such deflexions 
in their courses as are occasioned by the land. 

In the southern hemisphere the currents on the west side of the 
Indian Ocean flow southwards along the east coast of Africa, and, 
since the currents here pass from lower to higher latitudes, the 
temperature along the whole extent of this coast is raised consider- 
ably above the normal. On the other hand, since the currents on 
the west coast of Africa flow from south to north — in other words, 
from higher to lower latitudes — the ocean currents which impinge 
on this coast have a temperature much under the normal. The 
winds and currents on the coasts of Soxxth America are precisely 
analogous to those of Africa, and the distribution of the temperature 
of the sea is also similar. The temperature of the ocean on the east 
coast of that continent is for the same latitudes everywhere higher 
than on the west coast Even in the smaller continent of Australia 
the same law holds good. 

In the northern hemisphere a different distribution of the tem- 
perature of the sea is seen at this season. In the Atlantic the tem- 
perature is very much higher on the west of Europe than on the 
east of America. On the east of America from Wilmington to 
Boston occur the most rapid ti’ansitions in the mean temperature of 
the ocean anywhere on the globe, the temperature felling in tliat 
short distance from 70“ to 30®, whereas on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic these isothermals pass Cape Terd Islands and Spitzbergen 
respectively. In the winter months the prevailing winds of the 
east side of North America are noi*th- westerly, whilst in the central 
and eastern portion of the Atlantic they are south-westerly, thus 
pouring along the east coast of America the icy currents of the 
Arctic regions, but over the central Atlantic and along western 
shores of Europie the warm waters of southern climates. T“ 
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eastmiy an<l south -eastcrlr winds of S»,*aiulinavia in. winter lower 
the isotliennals aloiii,' these (‘oasts. A striking feature of the winter 
isothermals of llie Atlantic, is tiie singularly high temperature along 
the centre stretching from Spitzbergen tmvards tlie^south-\yest and 
extending in a moditied degree as far sontli as the "l\'cst Indies. In 
the Paciii'c tliis feature of dhe mid-ocean temi-)eraturc is much less 


pronounced, and tlie excess of temperature on the west of America 
over what oeciirs in the same latitndi^s of eastern Asia is not so 
great as the dihereiice observable bf-tween the two isides of the 
Atlantic. 

The highest mean temperature in Febnira*y (So'O occurs in the 
Indian Ocean to tlie south-west of Sumatra, and there is a patcli the 



Fig. 8.— Isotliernials of the Surface of the Sea for February, 


temperature of which is 84° to the north of Madagascar. The In August (fig. 9) the southern half of the Bed. Sea shows a mean 
highest means in the Atlantic are 82° in the north-east angle of the temperature of 90°, being the highest mean recorded for the ocean 
Gulf of Guinea, and 81° off the north-east coast of Brazil. In the anywhere at any season. Patches showing a summer mean of 85° 
Pacific the highest are 83° to the north of the Fiji Islands and 81° occur in the Chinese Sea to the east of Tonquin, in the Bay of 
near the Marshall Islands. Bengal to the east of southern India, about Socotra, and to the 



Fig. 9. — Isothermals of the Surface of the Sea for August. 


west of Ceiitral America. But the most extensive regions of high 
temperature are in the west of the Pacific between long. 165° 
E. and the Philippines northward nearly to Japan and south- 
ward to Hew Guinea^ and the Gulf of Mexico and the adjoining 
part of the Atlantic as far east as long. 67° W. A patch- of 
remarkably low temperature occurs in the Pacific a little to the , 


west of Galapagos, where the mean is only 70°, being 10° lower than 
what occurs anywhere else near the equator at this season. 

The influence of currents is strongly expressed in the temperature 
of all the oceans. In the south or Asia the monsoons areS.W., 
S., and S.E. Under the impulse of these monsoonal winds an 
extensive surface drift of the waters of the equatorial regions is 
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c.'U‘ried nortiiwards towards sontliern Asia, and consequently very 
higli temperatures cliaraetcrizc tliese seas in siminier. It is instruc- 
tive to note tiie effect on the temperature of the sea resulting from 
the region of high atmospheric prestsure hi the J^Tortli Atlantic at 
this season. Oat of this anticyclonie region tlie winds Mow in all 
directions, giving rise to surfaeci ciuTcuts iiowdng in the same direc- 
tions, Thus to the west of Afrieu. tlie winds and currents are from 
north to south ; and hence the temperature of this part of the ocean 

abnormally reduced. On the otiier hand, on the west side of this 
high pressure area, the prevailing winds and currents are from south 
to nortli, and. it will be seen that the toiiiperature of the w'holo of 
the region swept by the southerly winds is abnormally raised. On 
the north side of the area., the winds and currents are westerly as 
far as about long, 35'“’ W. , and over that space tlie isothermals 
follow the parallels of latitude. Farther to eastward and northward 
the ])revaiiiiig winds become south-westerly, thus propelling north- 
wards along the w'estern shores of Europe, by oceanic surface drifts, 
the warmer -waters of southern latitudes. Meanwhile the currents of 
cold water and ice drifts from the Arctic regions keep tlie tempera- 
ture olf America to the north of Newfoundland at a figure con- 
siderably low^er than is observed in any other region in the same 
latitudes. In August similar relations exist as in Jaiinaiy between 
the east and v'est coasts respectively of South Africa, South 
America, and Australia, all of which are readily explained b}^ the 
charts of mean atmospheric pressure and the resulting prevalent 
, winds. 

One of the most striking facts of ocean temperature is that the 
tempfirature of the Southern Ocean from about 50'" to 60'" S. lat. 
is practically the same in January ^.m! August, a circumstance due 
chiefly to the magnificent icebergs of tliat ocean. 

The Tem^Mrahire of the Land. — In regions tvliere the 
rainfall is distributed through all the months of tlie year, 
and where snow covers the ground for only a small part 
of the year, the mean temperature of the soil nearly equals 
that of the air. But -when the 3 ’ear is divided into wet , 
and dry seasons, and wdien sno w lies during a considerable 
portion of the year, the mean annual temperature of the 
soil may be above or belo^v that of the air. The greatest 
differeaee between the temperature of the soil and that of 
the air occurs where the surface of the ground is covered 
during several months with snow'. Snow is a bad con- 
ductor of heat, and thus obstructs the free propagation of 
the cold produced by radiation downwards into the soil, 
and the escape of heat from the soil into the air. In this 
way, over a considerable portion of the Russian empire, 
the temperature of the soil is considerabty in excess of that 
of the air. Thus at a place 120 miles south of Archangel 
the temperature .of the soil is 10 ^ higher than that of the 
air ; and at Semipalatinsk it is 9^ higher. 

The daily changes of temperature only affect the soil to 
depths of about 4 feet. The precise depth varies with 
the degree of the sun-heat and wdth the nature of the soil. 
Similarly the heat of summer and the cold of winter give 
rise to a larger annual wave of heat j^ropagated dowmw' ards, 
the amplitude of w'hich diminishes with the depth till it 
ceases to be perceptible. Principal Forbes shelved from 
observations on the Caiton Hill, Edinburgh, that the annual 
variation is not a|)preciabie louver than 40 feet below- the 
surface, and that under 25 feet the change of temperature 
through the year is small. The depth at w-hich the annual 
variation ceases, or where the temperature remains constant, 
is a variable depending on the conductivity and speciffc 
heat of the soil or rock, but particularly on the difference 
between the summer and winter temperatures. The rate 
at which the annual wave of temperature is x>ropagated 
downw^ards is so slow that at Edinburgh, at a depth of 24 
feet, the highest annual temperature does not occur till 
January 4, and the lowest till about July 13, thus revers- 
ing the seasons at this depth. At Greenwich, at ^.-depth 
of 25-|-- feet, these phases of the annual temperature occur 
on November 30 and June 1 , 

Professor Everett in the Report of the Britwh Association for 1879 
■ has suniinarized the results of the observations of underground tem- 
perature. Tile temperature of the surface of the grouB^ U not 
sensibly influenced by’ the flow of heat from below upward^pht is 
. \ determined by atmospheric and astronomical conditioiia. 


perature. gradient 13 defined as the rate of increase of tiie temperature 
downwards, and it may be taken as averaging one degree Fahrenheit 
for GVPTV 50 or 60 feet, the exact rate in jJartieiilar cases lieing very 
variable Thus the temperature gradient of tiie soil is about five 
times steeper than tiie teniperaturo gradient of the air. The 
temperature gradient is steepest Injiicatli gorges and least steep 
beneath ridge's ; and hence tlie iindergroiiiid annual isothc;rrnals are 
flatter tlian the uneven surfaces above tliein. _ This is the ease even 
with tiie uppermost isothermal of^ the soil, and the flattening 
increases as we ]iass downwards until at a considerable deptli. they 
become horizontal. Wiiere tlie surface of the ground and the iso- 
thermal surfaces beneath it are liorizciital, the flow of heat is verti- 
cal, and the same quantity of lieat -flows across all sec-fcions which 
lie in the same vertical. In this case the flow across a liorizoiitaJ 
arcfa of unit size is e<]nal to the product of tlie temperature gradient 
by the conductivity, if the latter term be used in an extended sense, 
so tliat it includes couvectif.)U by the percolation of water, as \yeij 
as conduction proper; and lienee, iii conqiaring diiierent strata in 
the same vertical, the gradient varies hi the inverse ratio of the 
conductivity. 

Since the eflects of the cold generated by noctimial radiation 
mostly accumiilato on the surface of the earth, but tlic ellec-ts of 
solar radiation arc spread to some heiglit by ascending currents from 
the heated ground, it might be expected that; the annual tempera- 
ture of the sur.face layer of the soil would he lo-wer tha.u^ that of the 
air resting over them. Observations prove that such is the case. 
SjaiiJgs which have their sources at greater depths than that to 
which the annual variation penetj'ates have a conslant teni|)eratiire 
throughout the year, and if they do come from a depth considerably 
greater than this they may be regarded as giving a veiy close 
approximation to the lueaiFaunual temperature of tlie place. The 
temperature of cellars is also very near the mean annual temperature 
of the locality ; at any rate tills temperature may be secured for 
cellars anywhere. 

i Bistrihution of Teniperatm'e in the xit^nosphere. — Of the 
larger problems of meteorology, the distribution of tempera- 
ture in the atmosphere over the land surfaces of the globe 
was the ffrst that received an approximate solution (by 
Humboldt). But as regards the ocean, which comprises 
three-fourths of the earth^s surface, the question of the 
monthly and annual distribution of temperature in the 
atmosphere over it can scarcely yet be said to have bee.n 
seriously looked at. The isothermals of the temperature 
of the atmosphere which cross the oceans continue still to 
be drawm essentially from observations made on the islands 
and along the coasts of these oceans. The first step 
towards the solution of this vital problem in climatology 
and other branches of meteorology is the construction of 
charts of mean monthly temperature of the surface water 
of the sea over all parts of the ocean from which observa- 
tions for the purpose are available. In prosecuting this 
line of inquiry, excellent work has been done by the 
i Meteorological Office as regards piarts of the. Atlantic 
between the tropics and the ocean to the south of Africa, 
and also by the Dutch, French, and German meteorologists. 
With such charts it would not be difficult, by a careful 
comparison during the same intervals of time between the 
temperature of the surface of the sea and that of the air 
resting over it, to construct monthly charts of the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere over the oceans of the globe. 

In this connexion the whole of the observations of the tempera- 
tures of the air and sea made on board the ^‘Challenger have been, 
examined, and sorted into one hundred and seventy-four groups 
according to geograxihieal position, and the differences entered on a 
chart of the route of the expedition. In the Southern Ocean between 
latitudes 45'’ and 60° the temperature of the sea was lower than 
that of the air, the mean dlflerence being i°*4. The temperatoe 
of the air is here higher o-vviiig to the prevailing W.N.'W. winds, 
and that of the sea lower owing to the numerous icebergs. To 
south of lat. 60° S. the sea wasJ-iearly 2°'0 warmer than the air, 
the result in this case being due to the open sea, which keeps up a 
higher surface temperature, and to an increased prevalence in these 
higher latitudes of southerly winds, thus,^wering the temp^’atqre , 
of the air. ■ ■ w . 

The period during which the temperature of the sea exce^ed 
that of the air wasiroin June 1874 to March 1875, or during that 
part of the cruise from Sydney, to New Zealand, and through the 
East 'IijLdia Islands to Hong Kong and thence to the A.dndralty 
Islandsf- During the whole of this time, except when passing the 
north 0 ^- Australia, the sea was much 
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^^eiicral excess being from 2* to 3^ rising even near Toiigatabu to 
upwards of 4^ The climate of the southern part of this extensive 
region at tlie seasons visited has a large rainfall, much cloud, and 
consecpientiy a comparative! v small evaporation and sunshine. In 
Juno, when the ^‘Challenger” passed the north of Australia, the 
climate was very dry, the sunshine strong, and the evaporation 
large, and there the soa wjjs sligditly colder than the air. In the 
Atlantic between lat. 20'-'’ 1 ^. and 20** S. the sea was everywhere 
warmer, the mean excess being. about a degree; and in the Pacific 
between lat. 30'* N. and 30* S. the sea was also warmer, the mean 
excess being a don'ree and a half. 

On the other inmd, in the Atlantic from lat. 40* to 20 AT. the 
sea was, on the mean, half a degree colder than the air. This region 

remarkable fur the high pressure which overspreads it,_ for the 
winds and currents wliich flow out in all directions, for its clear 
sides, strong suii.sldne, and consequently large evaporation, by which 
the temperature of the surface of the sea is lowered, and that of 
tlic air resting on it, being open to the heating infiiience of the sun, 


!40 
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is raised. Similarly in the North Pacifu* from lat. 40® to 30® the 
temperature of the surface of tii«?. sea was half a degree lo-wer than 
that of the air. 

These remarks apply only to the, observations made strictly on 
the open sea. Near "land" very gi’cat differences were observed 
which vaiied with season. Thus at Hong Kong during the latter 
lialf of November 1874 the sea w’as 3**7 warmer than the air, the 
low temperature of the air at this season being caused l>y the lower 
temperature of the land and the northerly winds ‘whieii then prevail; 
on the other hand, at Yalparaiso in November and December of the 
following year the sea was 5**8 colder tlian the air during the three 
W'eeks the “Challenger ” was there, the difibrence being due to the 
cold oceanic current which sweeps northwards past that coast, and 
the rapid increase in the temperature of the air at that time of the 
year. These results will help us in gaining some knowledge of tlie 
temperature of the air over the oceans of the globe in February and 
August, taken in connexion with a careful exaTnination of the soa 
temperature of these months represented in figs. S and 9. 

















Fig. 10. — January Isothermals of the Surface of the Globe. 


The distribution of temperature over tlie surface of the 
globe is shown by figs, 10 and 11, which represent the 
temperature of the two extreme months January and July 
for the eleven years 1870 to 1880. The region of highest 
temperature, which may be regarded as comprised between 
the north and south isothermals of 80®, forms an irregularly 
shaped zone, lying in tropical and partly in subtropical 
countries. On each side of this w^arm zone the tempera- 
ture diminishes tow^ards the poles, and the lines showing 
successively the gradual lowering of the temperature are, 
roughly speaking, arranged parallel to the equator, thus 
showing in an unmistakable manner the predominating 
influence of the sun as the source of terrestrial heat. While 
this decrease of temperature corresponds in a general way 
to what may be caUed the solar climate, there are great 
deviations brought about by disturbing causes. 

Among these disturbing causes the unequal distribution 
of land and water holds a prominent place. In January 
the earth presents to the perpendicular rays of the sun the 
most uniform surface, or the largest W’-ater surface, and 
in July the msost diversified surface, or the greatest extent 
of* land. 'Hence the^iione of the earth’s surface comprised 
between the isothermals of 80® is less irregular, and also 
spreads over an area more restricted, in January than in 
July, in July the areas enclosed by the isothermals of 
and. 90® are much larger in the' Old WorM than 
in thOi^N'ew, it being the former which presents thj^Iar’ger 




land surface to the perpendicular rays of the sun ; and in 
January, the summer of the southern hemisphere, the most 
extensive area of high temperature occurs in Africa and 
the least in Australia, the high-temperature area of South 
America being intermediate. In contrast to this the belt 
of temperature exceeding 80® is of least breadth where it 
crosses the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, the absolute 
minimum breadth being in July in the Pacific, the largest 
ocean, where the disturbing influence of the land is least. 

During the cold months of the year, when the sun’s heat 
is least and the eflects of feerrestriai radiation attain the 
maximum, the greatest cold is over the largest land 
surfaces which slant most to the sun. Thus the lowest 
mean temperature that occurs anywhere or at any season 
on the globe is - 55®*8 at W'erchojansk (lat. 67® 34' K, 
long. 133® 51' E.) in north-eastern Siberia. In Arctic 
America the lowest isothermal is -40®‘0. During the 
winter the ocean everywhere maintains a higher tem- 
perature in all regions open to its influence, as is seen, not 
only in the higher latitudes to wliich the isothermals push 
their way as they cross the Atlantic and Pacific, but also 
in their irregular courses over and near the Mediterranean, 
Black, Caspian, and Baltic Seas, Hudson’s Bay, the mouth 
of the St Lawrence, the American lakes, and all other large 
sheets .of salt and fresh water. The disturbing influence 
of s hel ls of water on the temperature in all seasons is ver]^' 
str ijffi ^y shown when the isothermals are drawn for every 




12 and 13 represent charts of temperature of this 
tion for the British Islands for 1870-1880 i 
Jour, of Scot. Meteor. Soc., Yol vi. In the wintc 


degree, these marking out the prominent features of local 
climates, a knowledge of which is of so great importance to 
the agriculturist, the horticulturist, and the invalid. Figs. 
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lew pressure e.bout laeland during the winter months (see 
lig. 14). Since this region of low pressure gives to w^estern 
Europe its prevailing south-west and south wands^ and to 
North America its iiorth-west winds in winter, it is plain 
that the teinperature of western Europe is thereby 
abnormally raised by the simple fact of its prevailing 
winds coming from the ocean and from lower latitudes, 
and that the temperature of North ilmerica is abnormally 
lowered by its prevailing wdnds coming from the Arctic 
regions and from land. The opposite action of these two 
winds, v^hich are part and parcel of the same atmospheric 
disturbance about Iceland, is shown from the fact that, 
while the mean temperature of the south coast of Hudson’s 
Bay in January is -20^ in the same latitude in the 
Atlantic to the V76st of Scotland it is as high as 44'’, or 
34“ higher. A similar though less striking result accom- 
panies the low-pressure area in the north of the Pacific in 
winter. 

Another area of low mean pressure which po^verfully 
affects the tempera.tiire is the low’- barometer wdiich over- 
spreads the interior of Asia during the summer months 
(see fig, 17). Since from this disposition of the pressure the 
] >i*e vailing wfinds of Europe and western Asia are north- 
west and -west, and over eastern Asia south-east and east, 
it follows that the temperature is abnormally raised on the 
eastern side and depressed on the western side of the eou- 
tinent by the direction from which they severally receive 
their prevailing winds. This is w^eli shown by the course 
of the summer isothermals of 80“, 70“, 60“, and 50“ across 
the Old Continent. 

Since the strongest insolation occurs where the air is 
driest, the hottest summer climates are met with in those 
tropical and subtropical regions where no rain falls. The 
most extensive of the rainless regions during the summer 
months is perhaps that which extends from the .Punjab 
-westwards through Persia, ilrabia, and North Africa to 
Spain. This is the region where the hottest climates of 
the globe are to be encountered. Similarly no rain falls at 
this time of the year in lower California and the States 
adjoining, and this feature of the climate, taken in con- 
nexion with the relatively low temperature of the coast due 
to the winds and ocean currents from the north which 
sw^eep past it, results in sharp contrasts of temperature 
within short distances such as have no parallel in any other 
climate. 

Cf the areas of seasonal high mean pressure, the high 
barometer of Central Asia in winter stands out in character- 
istic prominence (see fig. 14). Now, since the prevailing 
■winds which necessarily form a part of this feature are south 
and south-west over Kussia and western Siberia, the tempera- 
ture of these inland regions is considerably higher than 
would otherwise be the case. On the other hand, since the 
prevailing winds are north-west in eastern Asia, the tempera- 
ture of these regions is thereby abnormally depressed. It 
is this consideration chiefiy which explains how it is that, 
wliile the mean January temperature in latitude 60“ and 
longitude 120“ E. is ~30“, in the same latitude but in 
longitude 43“ E. the mean temperature is 10“, or 40“ 
higher, even though both regions are equally continental in 
their character. 

The high mean pressure in the summer in the Atlantic 
between Africa and the United States has with its system 
of winds the most decided influence in bringing about the 
abnormal distribution of the temperature of that and 
adjoining regions. Since on its west side the prevailing 
* winds .-^re necessarily southerly, the temperature of that 
region is abnormally raised, and, on the other hand, since : 
on its east side the winds are northerly, the temperature ' 
of the region is abnormally depressed. The result of these ; 
two opposite -winds is seen in the slanting direction of the i 


> isothermal of 80“ across the .Atlantic, which slanting 
L direction is continued far i 2 ito the interior of North America 

► for the reasons already stated, 

L These important bearings of cyclonic and anticyclo3iic 

■ areas on temperature and climate may be thus summarized, 

: The temjjerature is abnormally raised on the east sides of 

cyclonic areas, and abnormally depressed on the w^est sides; 

■ but, on die other hand, temperature is abnorinally raised 
on the west sides of anticycloiiic areas and depressed on 
their east sides. In the southern henjis])here these direc- 
tions are reversed. 

Another set of influences, powerfully affecting the tem- 
perature, come into play where the surface of" the land 
rises above the sea into elevated plateaus, lofty peaks, or 
mountain ranges. Thus it has been observed on Ben 
Nevis and other mountains that the wind diuing the day 
in summer exhibits an ascensional tendency due to the 
circumstance that the temperatuj’e of the surface of the 
mountain is heated in a niucli greater degree than the air 
strata at the same levels ail around it. An ascensional 
current consequently rises from the memntain, which is 
maintained at a steadily stronger rate than at lower levels, 
because the drain from the updraught is easily supplied 
from the free surrounding atmosphere. It is the strong 
insolation at high elevations in the summer months wiiich 
explains the excessively high day-temperatures encountered 
in the Rocky Mountains ; and from the same conditions, 
viz., the rarity and purity of the atmosphere, by wliicli 
terrestrial radiation is but little checked, come the low 
temperatures of the nights of these climates in the same 
season. From this cause it follows that the elevated lauds 
in the interior of continents tend to reduce mean atmo- 
spheric pressure in summer to a greater extent than would 
otherwise be the case. In winter, on the other hand, the 
temperature of elevated regions in the interior of continents 
is very much colder than that of the surrounding atmosphere 
at the same heights, because in such regions the air is 
exceedingly dry and rare, and consequently radiation to 
the cold regions of space but little checked. Hence down 
the slopes of these high lands there are poured in ail 
directions descending currents of ver}’ cold air, which 
intensify the rigours of the winters experienced on the low 
lands round their base, where accordingly the lo-west mean 
winter temperatures occur. These elevated lands thus 
materially add to the high atmospheric pressure of the 
interior of continents during the cold months of the year. 

But it is ocean streams and ocean currents which produce 
the greatest abnormalities in the distribution of the tempera- 
ture of the air, and a glance at figs. 10 and 11 will show 
that it is in the North Atlantic -where this cause is most 
strikingly seen. The increase thus accruing to the winter 
temperature is greatest about the north of Norway. It is 
also very great in the British Islands; thus, if no more 
heat were received than is due to their position on the globe 
in respect of latitude, the mean -winter temperature of 
Shetland would be 3“ and that of London 17“. But 
mainly owing to the heat given out by the Gulf Stream 
and other warm currents of the Atlantic their mean winter 
temperatures are respectively about 3 9“ *5 and 39“, Shetland 
being thus benefited 36“ *5 and London 22°. The chart of 
the winter temperature of the British Islands w-ell illustrates 
the influence of the surrounding ocean in maintaining a 
higher temperature. It will be seen that the south-w^est 
of Ireland is 7“ warmer "than the east coast of England in 
the same latitudes. The strong drift current fi’om near 
Behring’s Strait southward along the coast of America has 
a powerful influence, particularly in lowering the summer 
temperature of that coast, — thus bringing about, in con- 
junction -with the dry rainless climate of the interior, what 
are perhaps the most violently contrasted climates, -within 
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narrow limits, as regards tlieir temperature. The defiexions 
of the isothermals near the Baltic, Mediterranean, Black, 
and Caspian Seas and the freshwater lakes of America 
all point to the disturbing influence of these sheets of 
water on the temperature. 

The height and direction of mountain ranges is an 
important element in determining climate. If the ranges 
are perpendicular to the prevailing winds and of a con- 
siderable height, they drain the winds of much of their 
moisture, thus causing to places to iee^vard colder winters 
and hotter summers, by partially removing their protecting 
screen of vapour, and exposing them more completely 
to solar and terrestrial radiation. Of this Norway and 
Sweden and the British Islands form excellent illustrations. 
It is this that makes the most important distinctions 
among climates in regions near each other, as respects both 
animal and vegetable life. With regard to the decrease of 
temperature with height, very much yet remains to be done 
before an approximation to the law of decrease can be 
stated. During the five months observations were made 
on Ben Nevis in the summer of 1881 the difference 
between the mean temperature at sea-level adjoining and 
at the top of the Ben, 4406 feet above the sea, was 15” *7, 
wdiich shows a mean decrease of 1” Fahr. for every 280 
feet of elevation. The actual differences from day to day 
varied from 1°’4 to 23” '2. As Ben Nevis forms a peak, 
and is in the very middle of the strong winds from the 
Atlantic, it is highly probable that this rate of decrease is 
a close approximation to the true decrease of the tempera- 
ture of the air during the summer months in that part of 
the British Islands. When observations are made on 
elevated plateaus of some extent, the rate of decrease 
deduced from the observations wiU be less than the true 
rate in the free atmosphere in summer and greater in 
winter. The rate is thus a variable quantity, varying with 
latitude, situation, dampness or dryness of the air, calm or 
windy weather, and particularly with the season of the 
year. One degree Fahrenheit for every 300 is the rate of 
decrease generally assumed. 

Amount of Aqueous Vapour . — It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the importance of a knowledge of the hori- 
zontal and vertical distribution in the atmosphere of its 
aqueous vapour, for it may he truly said that it forms one 
of the prime factors in all the larger problems of atmo- 
spheric physics. A first rough approximation to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the vapour of the atmosphere was 
published by Mohn in 1875 in his Grundziige der Meteoro- ^ 
logie^ p. 84, in which vapour-pressure curves are drawn for 
the globe for January and July. These leave much still 
to he done, not only in a further discussion of observations 
already made, but also in improvement of the methods of 
observation and in the tables for their reduction. The 
chief point of interest in Mohn^s vapour curves is their 
striking resemblance to the isothermals of the same months, 
and they also suggest that this line of inquiry is yet des- 
tined to make large contributions to our knowledge of the 
unceasing changes which occur in the pressure, temperature, 
cloud, rain, and movements of the atmosphere. 

Btill less is known of the vertical distribution of aqueous 
vapour. It decreases, like temperature, with , the height, 
and if the statement generally made he at all correct, that 
half of the whole vapour of the atmosphere is contained in 
the lowest 6000 feet, and that at 20,000 feet high there is 
only about a tenth of what is at the earth’s surface, the rate 
of decrease with height proceeds at a greatly more rapid rate 
than is consistent with the supposition that it forms an 
independent vapour atmosphere existing under its own 
pressure. The establishment of an increased number of 
high-level stations, and a more systematic inquiry than has 
yet been attempted into the upper currents of the atmo- 


sphere, are much needed in the further development of this 
branch of meteorology. In carrying out the inquiry, 
invaluable assistance will be obtained from observations of 
the diurnal range of the barometer and from well-devised 
methods of obser%dng the effects of solar radiation at the 
earth’s surface. 

Amount of Cloud . — In Scotland, which lies completely 
within the region swept by the south-westerly winds from, 
the Atlantic, and presents a well-defined mountain range 
lying across the track of these vdnds, the clouds have a 
distinct annual period. In the west, at places quite open 
to these westerly breezes, the amounts of cloud in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter are respectively 67, 69, 71, 
and 74, and the annual mean 70.^ In the east, in such 
districts as East and Mid Lothian, which have extensive 
ranges of hills between them and the Atlantic, the propor- 
tions are 59, 63, 62, and 60, and the annual mean 61. 
Thus about a tenth more of the sky is covered with cloud 
at the western as compared with the eastern situations, and 
the distribution of cloud differs materially in western and 
eastern climates. In the west 'v\dnter is the cloudiest 
season, but in the east it is summer, and these are respec- 
tively the months when most rain falls in the several 
climates. Everywhere spring is the season when the sky 
is clearest. In England, owing to the protection afforded 
by Ireland and Wales to the west and the comparative 
absence of ranges of hills, the amount of cloud is less than 
in Scotland, and it is more equally distributed over the 
country. The minimum amount occurs in spring, and the 
maximum in printer and autumn. 

Some of the best illustrations of the seasonal variation in the 
distribution of cloud are afforded by the Old Continent. Tliese 
variations are the simple consequence of the systems of wind 
caused by the high winter and low summer pressures of that conti- 
nent. In eastern Siberia the prevailing winds in winter are N.W. 
or continental, and in summer S.E. or oceanic; and accordingly 
at Ajan, Nertchinsk, and Blagoweshtchensk the mean amounts 
of cloud in these two seasons are 18 and 44. On the other hand, 
in western Siberia and eastern Europe the prevailing winds in 
winter are S.W., or from lower to higher latitudes, and in 
summer N.W., or from higher to lower latitudes. Kazan may be 
taken as fairly representing this extensive region, and there the 
amounts of cloud for the four seasons beginning with winter 
are 71, 48, 44, and 62. As the N .W. winds of summer rise over 
the Ural mountains in their course, condensation of the aqueous 
vapour is increased, and hence over this region the cloud in winter 
and summer is nearly the same, the mean amounts at Bogoslovsk, 
Ekaterinburg, and Zlatoust being respectively 53 and 52. At Tifiis 
and Kutais, situated on the high ground which lies between the 
Black Sea and the south of the Caspian Sea, the means for winter 
and summer are 53 and 55. On the eastern coast of the Black Sea 
the westerly winds of summer are accompanied with the annual 
maximum cloud, the winter and summer amounts at Kedut-Kale 
being 59 and 69. In Central Siberia, to which the S.W. winds of 
winter do not extend, and to the north of latitude 55°, the amount 
of cloud is much diminished, and the cloudiness of slimmer is neaidy 
the same as that of winter. 

In India, in all regions winch lie open to the summer monsoon, 

! the minimum amount of cloud occurs during the winter and 
the maximum in summer, — the mean amounts being 19 and 74 
at Calcutta, 16 and 86 at Bombay, 48 and 71 at Colombo, and 
25 and 90 at Kangoon. At Trincomalee, on the east coast of 
Ceylon, and thus exposed to the rains of the N.E, monsoon 
of winter, and largely protected from the rains of the S.AV. 
monsoon of summer, the amounts of cloud in these seasons are 52 
and 59. At Darjiling (6912 feet) and Cliakrata (7022 feet high), 
both on the Himalayas, whither the summer monsoon penetrates, 
the mean^ amounts are respectively 53 and 86, and 43 and 73. At 
Leh, in Kashmir, the amounts are 59 and 51, the excess being thus 
in winter. In the Punjab and to westwards, or those regions in 
southern Asia to which the summer monsoon dqSs not extend, the 
cloud in winter is everywhere greater than in summer. Thus the 
amounts are 24 and 18 at Mooltan, 38 and 25 at Peshaw^ar, 27 and 
19 at Jacobabad, and at Quetta, in Baluchistan, 5500 feet high, 42 
and 14. Similar relations as to cloud obtain in Australia and the 
other continents where high pressures rule in the interior during 

^ In this section the amount of cloud is stated in percentages of thu 
sky covered with cloud. 
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tile cold 77 ior]tlis aud low pressures diiriiig the warm inoiiths of tlie 
year. The maximum, cloud occurs with winds from the sea and 
winds advancing into the colder regions of Jiigher latitudes, and 
the minimum wdtli winds which have traversed an extensive track of 
land and winds advancing into the warmer regions of lower lati- 
tudes, As the subject, ho“wever, is essentially one with rainfall, it 
is not necessary to prosecute it further. 

The other atmospheric movements on which the amount 
of cloud depends are the ascending and descending currents 
of the atmosphere, — the ascending currents wdth clouded 
sides occurring in the belt of calms and over cplonic areas 
and regions, and the descending currents -with compara- 
tively clear skies over anticyclonic regions. The region 
of maximum vapour and densest cloud-screen on the globe 
is tb.e equatorial belt of calms bct-ween the trades, W'hich 
has an annual movement northward and south'ward with 
the sun as already explained. To ascensional movements 
is to be ascribed part of the cloudiness of the southern and 
eastern sides of the winter cyclonic regions of the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific, and of the cyclonic regions of 
low^ summer pressure in the interior of Asia and other 
continents. On the other hand the comrjaratively small 


amount of cloud ill the anticycionic regions of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and in the high-pressure regions of the 
interior of Asia and other continents during the cold months 
of the year, is due to the vast down-currents w-hieli occupy 
the centres of the anticyclones, and wdiicli become 
relatively drier as they descend owing to the increasing 
pressure to w’^hich the air is subjected. 

Bisiribiiiion of Atmosjoheric Fressure , — The importance 
of a knowledge of the distribution of atmospheric pres- 
sure, or of the mass of the atmosphere, over the globe 
in its varying amounts from month to month is self- 
evident. Observations teach us that winds are simply 
the movements of the atmosphere that set in from w^here 
there is a surplus towards wiiere there is a deficiency of 
air ; and observations also teach that isobaric maps (i.e,, 
maps sliowfing the relative distribution of mean j.>ressure) 
and maps showing the prevailing winds are in accordance 
with each other. Since prevailing winds to a large extent 
determine the temperature and rainfall of tlie regions 
they traverse, isobaric maps may be considered as furnish- 
ing the key to the more important questions of ineteoro- 



Fig. 14. — January Isobars of the Globe and Prevailing Winds. 


logical inquiry. At the time of the first jiubiication of 
isobaric maps of the globe in 1868, it w’-as impossible to 
do more than present the subject in its broad general 
features, owing to the scantiness and quality of the 
materials then existing. But since then meteorological 
stations have been largely multiplied in all parts of the 
civilized w’-orld, and the general adoption of the issue of 
storm w^'amings has necessitated the use of more accurate 
barometers and uniform methods of observing. Since 
there is thus now the means of a more exact representation 
of this fundamental datum of meteorology, we have 
prepared a new^ set of isobaric maps, showing the distribu- 
tion of the earth^s atmosphere and the prevailing winds 
for January (fig. 14), July (fig. 17), and the year. They 
have been constructed from mean values calculated for the 
same eleven years (1870-80 inclusive) as the isothermal 
maps figs. 10 to 13, pressure of 30*0 inches and upwards 
being represented by solid lines, and of 29*9 inches and 
under by dotted lines, while the arrows show the directions 
of the prevailing winds at the localities indicated by the 
respective arrow-points. j 


3fea7i Atmospheric Fressur a in Jamiary {fig. 14). — In this montb, 
when the influence of the sun on the northern hemisphere falls to 
the minimum, the greatest pressures are massed over the continents 
of that hemisphere, and the least pressures over the northern parts 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, over the Antarctic Ocean and 
southern hemisphere generally. In the sontliern hemisphere there 
are three patches where pressure rises to 30 inches, viz., in the 
Atlantic between South America and Africa, south of the Indian 
Ocean, and in the Pacific between Australia and South America. 

In the northern hemisphere, on the other hand, pressure rises in 
Central Asia to upwards of 30*5 inches, the mean pressure for 
January being at least 30*4 inches at Peking, Semipalatinsk, and 
Yenisei, and fully 30*5 inches at Irkutsk and ISTertchinsk, in 
the upper basin of the Amur. This is the region where the 
normal atmo$pheric pressure attains to a maximum which is 
much higher than is reached in any other region or at any other 
time of the year. It will be observed that this region of 

highest pressure. deeupies a position near the centre of the largest 
' continent. The * area of high barometer is continued westward 
through Europe, through the horse latitudes of the Atlantic to 
Carolina, and thence through the United States to California, 
whence it crosses the Pacific to Asia. This belt of high pressure 
thus completely -..encircles the globe, broadening as it passes the 
land and contracting as it crosses the ocean. Its greatest breadth 
is over Asia and its least over the Pacific, or where land and 
ocean attain respectively their maximum dimensions. 
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Pressures greatly under the average cover the northern portions 
of the Pacitic and Atlantic and also the greater part of the Arctic 
regions- In the north of the Pacific the normal pressure falls to 
about 29*6 inches between Kamchatka and Alaska. In the 
north of the Atlantic, however, a vStill lower mean pressure obtains 
over a narrow belt stretching from Iceland to the south of Green- 
land, the normal at StykkisholTii in the north-west of Iceland being 
29 '335 Inches, and at Ivigtut in Greenland 29*361 inches. This 
low average for Ivigtut is the lowest normal known to occur any- 
where and at any season in the northern hemisphere, and it is 
significant that the ])lace is immediately to the north of that part 
of the Atlantic where a considerable niimlDer of the storms which 
sweep over Europe have their origin, and where not a few of the 
storms wdiich cross the Atlantic from America develop intensity. 

It has been seen that the highest mean pressure occurs near the 
centre of tlie largest extent of land; but as regards the two oceans ; 
the lowest pressure is met wdth in the northern division of the 
Atlantic, which is the lesser ocean. An inspection of fig. 14 shows, 
however, that the low-])ressure area of the Atlantic is bounded to 
southward by systems of much higher pressures than are to he 
found in the Pacific. The result of this arrangement is that much 
stronger winds blow northward over the Atlantic and round upon 
Iceland ; and, as these more quickly advance into colder latitudes, 
there is thus a greater and more frequent concentration of vapour 
and lowering of the barometer in the north of the Atlantic. The 
heavy rainfall of north-western Europe may he referred to as con- 
firming this view. 

A belt of low pressure passes tliroiigh the equatorial regions 
quite round the globe. This marks the well-known region of calms 
towards which on either hand the trade winds blow. In the 
Atlantic it lies quite north of the equator even in January, when 
the sun’s course is farthest to southward, and it lies nearly parallel 
with the equator. On the other hand, in the Indian Ocean the 
position of the lino of longest pressure is to the south of the equator 
and not parallel wuth it, hut taking a slanting course from near the 
no-rth of Madagascar towards Sumatra, thence towards the lo'w pres- 
sure 'whicli prevails at tins season in Australia ,* its course is then a 
little to northwards, and crosses the Pacific to the central regions of 
South America. Its path is thus a devious one, being north of the 
equator only in the eastern part of the Pacific and in the Atlantic, 
but elsewhere to the south of it, being drawn farthest south\vard 
when under the influence of the regions of low pressure 'which now 
occupy central Australia, central and soutliern Africa, and central 
South America. In this trough of barometric depression nearly 
all the tropical storms of the Indian Ocean have tlieir origin. 

There are several important modifications of the isobarie lines 
as originally published. In 1868 the region of lowest pressure in 
the nox’thern hemisi)here in winter \vas represented as extending 
from Iceland to north-eastward ; now the area of lowest pressure 
is seen to extend from Iceland south-westward to Greenland. In 
connexion with this point Captain Hoffmeyer discussed the 
weather of the North Atlantic during several winter months, and 
published the results in 1878, which conclusively showed that the 
meteorologj’' of Greenland and Iceland exerts on the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure a powerfiil influence not before properly recog- 
nized, resulting in the mean minimum of pressure Being localized 
distinctly to the soutli-xvest of Iceland, and that in addition to this 
minimum there are two subordinate minima, one in Davis Stiuits 
and the other in the Arctic Ocean midway between Jan Mayen and 
the Lofoten Isles. The investigation further established the fact 
that, when any particular one of these three minima plays an 
important part, the other two either do not appear at all or occupy 
quite a subordinate place, and that according as one or other of 
these minima of pressure predominates so is the character of the 
weather, as regards mildness or severity, of the winter of north- 
western Europe and regions surrounding the North Atlantic. As 
regards the British Islands, the displacement of the minima to west- 
ward of the position shown in fig. 14 means milder winter weather, 
whereas a position more in the direction of the north of Norway 
means severer winter weather. 

Another change implying important consequences is seen in the 
United States, where, * instead of one, two distinct centres of 
maximum pressure occur, or rather the high pressure of the 
western and central States is separated from that of the south- 
eastern States by a region of lower pressure occupying the region 
of the Mississippi States. Professor Loomis first drew attention to 
this peculiarity in 1879 in an inquiry into the distribution of 
pressure over tlxe United States, and established the fact that there 
are two distinct areas of high pressure, the larger having its centre 
in Utah, and the less overspreading the greater poidion of the south- 
eastern and southern States, and that these two areas of high pres- 
sure are clearly separated from each other by a broad extensive 
region of lower pressure stretching in a south-western direction from 
the region of the great lakes to western Texas. The reason 
assigned by Professor Loomis is undoubtedly cori*ect, that the 
relatively low normal pressure of the Mississippi States is due to 
. the fact that the path usually taken by the barimetric minima of 


American storms in the earlier part of their course is from Texas to 
the lakes. Since, on the other liand, the centres of comparatively 
few storms, with tlieir low barometer readings, cross the soutliern 
and south-eastern States, the normal winter pressure is higher there 
than it is along the Mississippi. 

Another inqiortant modification occurs in India, where the isobar 
of 30 inches is dellected to the south-east toward Madras and 
thence towards the north-east to near Akyab in Arakan. This 
remarkable deflexion well shows the important influence exerted on 
the course of the isobar by large well-defined sheets of water and 
extensive tracts of land. The distribution of pressure here indicated, 
by which south of lat. 22° the normal pressure is considerably 
higher in the east than in the west of India, has, through the agency 
of the winds resulting from it, the most intimate and vital bearings 
on the distribution of the winter rains and temperature over con- 
siderable portions of India ; and the same relations hold, but in a 
degree still more striking, in the meteorology of Ceylon. 

The remarkable efiect in interrupting or changing the course of 
the isobars is particularly well illustrated by the lines in the region 
of the Aral, Caspian, and Black Seas. As the point is of no small 
importance in meteorology, and is best illustrated by the Mediter- 



ranean and the countries to the north of it, we subjoin a map of this- 
part of Europe (fig. 15), showing the normal pressure with greater 
distinctness and fulness than could be shown on fig. 14, the isobars 
being drawn for every half- tenth of an inch. 

Here we see two distinct areas of high pressure, the one in 
Hungary and the other in the Peninsula, where the normal pressure 
exceeds 30*20 inches. The latter is the larger of the two, and may 
be regarded as the prolongation of the region of high pressure wlricli 
characterizes the Atlantic immediately to the south-west at this 
season. The high-pressure area included within the isobar 30*15 
inches is of peculiar interest. In the Peninsula it covers a pretty 
broad area, but to the north-east it contracts to a narrow jiicck 
between the Bay of Biscay and the Gulf of Lyons, and again expands 
to north-eastward covering the distance from Carlsruhe to Modena, 
its prolongation eastward being there somewhat suddenly inter- 
rupted. At some distance to the eastward the second region of high 
pressure is met with, which is properly a part of the high pressure 
that overspreads the interior of the Old Continent in the winter 
months, its western limit being the isobar of 30*15 inches, which 
passes round by Pinsk, Cracow, Yienna, Laibach and the upper 
southern slopes of the basin of the Danube, Sebastopol, and thence 
southward in the direction of Cyprus. 

The position of the latter of these regions of high pressure is 
approximately midway between the south coasts of Asia Minor and 
the Baltic. In other words, its position occupies the interior of this 
part of the Old Continent ; and it is instructive to note that tlie 
position of the Black Sea and the Greek archipelago in the south 
portion of this region pushes the isobar of 30*16 inches a good deal 
to northward. The position of the region of high pressure in the 
Peninsula, Prance, and Switzerland is also decidedly inland. It 
does not, howeyer, exactly occupy the rniddk* space of the land 
lying between the Mediterranean and the. North*#^, owing no 
doubt to the circumstance that the veiy steep baroml-iiic gradient 
from Prance to Iceland greatly lowers the pressure over l^ie whole 
of the northern half of France. It fallows that the abnormally, 
high pressure which so remarkably cbjijapterizes the interior of .tlie 
Old Continent during the cold 2 nonmlr*i||.. winter is represented, 
though in a greatly reduced form, westwfirfe through the central 
districts of that continent. 

These two regions of high pressure are 'Separated from each ptber 
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1>Y a lari:^c area of comparatively low pressure overspreading the j 
greater ptu‘i,ion of the Mediterranean Sea,— marked otf in iig. 15 by J 
Hi*' isobar of 30*10 inclies, within wliich ])res.sure is everywhere less 
than 30*10 inches. Yin's region includes an area of still lower 
pressur<i within the isobar of 30*05 inches, bounded by Sicily, 
Corfu, Atliens, and Crete. 1 lence the singularly low pressure which 
characterizes the norllicrn part of the Atlantic at this season has its 
analogue in the south of Europe, wliich is imrpiestionably due to 
the higher t<nnperature and larger liumidity of the climates of 
HGiitliern Europe which they owe to the Mediterranean. 

it is d<\servii.ig of special notice that, while the increase of the 
normal }>ressiire' of January from Genoa to Geneva is 0*081 inch, 
it is only 0*021 imdi from Trieste to Riva, and that to the north 
of tlie. Adriatic as far as latitude 50® pressure is considerably lower 
than obtains to the west and east of that region. An examination 
of the daily wcatlier maps of Europe shows that not unfreqiiently 
the storms of north-western Europe on advancing as far to east* 
W'anl as Denmark seem to connect themselves in some degree with 
Mediterranean storms prevailing at the time through a north and 
south ]irn]ongation of a system , of low* pressures. The comparative 
frequeriey with which this occurs is probably occasioned, by the 
general drift to eastward of the atmosphere of Europe, considered as 
a whole, taken in connexion with the high mountainous ridge 
whicli bourids the Adriatic on its eastern side, from which it follows 
that the air overspreading the deep basin of the Adriatic is often 
higlily saturated with vapour, and this highly saturated air is 
drawn nortli wards through central Europe wdieii north-Avesteni 
storms of Europe with low barometric depression centres pass across 
Denmark and the Baltic. Thus the low normal pressure to the 
nortli of the Adriatic, separating the two regions of high pressure 
to the east and w^est of it, is in some respects analogous to the 
loAv normal pressure of the Mississippi valley, Avliich separates the 
higher normal pressures of the Rocky Mountains and of the south- 
eastern of the United States, 

The i]ifiuen,ce of land and water respectively in the cold season of 
the year is well shown in fig. 16, which represents for every 0*020 
inch the normal pressure over the British Islands in January, 
draAvn from means calculated for tevo hundred and ninety-five 
stations.^ ^ j 

It is in tlie winter months that the isobars of the British Islands 
•croAAxl most closely together, and in accordance therewith strong 
winds are, then most prevalent. The crowding of the isobars 
reaches tlie maximum in January, forming ivhat is probably the 
steepest mean monthly barometric gradient that occurs at any 
season anywhere on the globe. The point, however, to whicli 
.attention is here drawn is the remarkable influence of St George’s 
Channel and the Irish Sea in diminisliing the pressures as they 
cross these seas, and of the land in increasing the pressure, v'liich 
is seen in the curves occupying approximately the centi’al districts 
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of Great Britain from the Isle of Wight to Cape Wrath. This 
shows on a comparatively small scale the inihience of the land in 
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Fig. 16 — Isobars of tlie British Islands for January. 

raising the normal pressure, and of the sea in lowering it, during the 
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Fig. 17. — July Isobars of the Globe and Prevailing- Winds. 


poM’ 'months of the year, j-^t as is seen on the gi'and scale in central 
Liberia and the nortiv:#tne Atlantic. 

^ Bee Journal of Scaty^Ieteorological Society, voi. vi. pp. 4-21. ' 


Mean Atmosylheric Pressure in J'ldy (fig. 17). — In this month the 
physical conditions are the reverse of what obtains in January, the 
effects of the Influence of the sun on the temperature and humidity 
of the atmospherg rising to the maximum in the northern and fall* 
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ing to the minimum in the southern hemisphere. With the solar 
conditions reversed, a comparison of figs. 14 and 17 shows that the 
distribution of atmospheric pressure in July is, considered in a broad 
sense, the reverse of what takes place in January. 

In the southern hemisphere atmospheric pressure during the 
winter season is above the general average of 30 inches between 
lat. 10® and '40® S. This belt of high pressure encircles the globe, 
and embraces four regions where pressure rises considerably above 
this general high average. These regions are iii South Africa, about , 
lat. 20®, where it rises to a little above 30*20 inches; in Australia, | 
where it rises on the Murray river very nearly to 30 *20 inches ; j 
in South America, where in the basin of the La Plata, about lat. 30®, j 
it rises to 30*13 inches; and in the ocean to westwards, whei-e it 1 
reaches 30 '02 inches. The point to he noted with respect to the 
jiosition of these centres of high pressure at this season is that they 
occur over surfaces betiveen latitudes 20° and 36°. As compared 
wdth January, pressure in Julj^ over nearly the whole of this broad 
belt of the southern hemisphere is about two-tenths of an incli 
higher, which is the simple result of season. A comparison of 
January and July shows that this large accession to the pressure of 
the southern hemisphere is accompanied by an extraordinary dimi- 
nution of pressure over the continents of the northern hemisphere. 

Kow, just as the greatest excess of pressure during the winter 
of the northern hemisphere occurs in the continent of Asia, so the 
greatest diminution of pressure in the summer months takes place 
in the same continent. The position, how’ever, of these two extremes 
is far from being in the same region or even near each other. In 
the Old Continent the maximum occurs in the valley of the upper 
Amur, where, at Nertchinsk, the normal pressure in January is 
about 30*500 inches ; whereas the lowest normal pressure in July is 
29 '412 inches, and occurs, so far as observation eiialjles us to locate 
it, at Jacobahad on the ivest side of the basin of the Indus. The 
difference of these two normals is 1 *188 inch ; and over no inconsider- 
able portion of central Asia the normal pressure of July is an inch 
less than that of January, In other words, the influence of the sun 
in summer as exerted on the temperature and aqueous vapour of the 
atmosphere and atmospheric movements resulting therefrom is so 
powerful as to remove a thirtieth part of the whole mass of the 
air from this extensive region. 

The large extension in recent years of good meteorological stations 
over the Russian and Indian empires enables us to lay down with 
much greater precision than formerly the lines of pressure. Of the 
changes indicated by the ney isobars, the most important perhaps 
is the position of the region of minimum pressure in Asia, which is 
now seen to occupy the basin of the Indus, and thence stretches 
over a somewhat broad region to "westward nearly as far as the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The point is of no small importance in atmo- 
spheric physics, inasmuch as it places the region of least normal 
pressure in July as close geogi’aphieally to the region where at the 
time terrestrial temperature is highest as tlie region of highest normal 
pressure in January is situated with respect to the region where in 
that month terrestrial temperature is lowest in Asia. 

The July isobars of India are of singular interest, and imply con- 
sequences of the utmost practical advantage to the empire. Prom 
Catch southward the normal pressure is everywhere higher, and 
considerably so, along the whole of the west than it is in the east in 
the same latitudes, the difference being apxu'oximately half a tenth 
of an inch. This is represented on the map by the slanting of the 
isobars from north-west to south-east as they cross this part of 
India ; and it is to he noted that the east and we.st coasts of Ceylon 
show the same manner of distribution of the pressure. The conse- 
quence of this peculiarity in the distribution of the pressure is that 
the summer monsoon blows more directly from the ocean over 
western and southern India than would have been the case if the 
isobars had lain due east and west, and thus probably precipitates in 
its course a more abundant rainfall over this part of the empire. 
But a more important consequence follows from the geographical 
distribution of the pressure over the valley of the Ganges, If the 
normal pressure there had diminished in the manner it does over 
India to the south of the Gangetic valley, the winds would have 
been south-westerly and the summer climate practically rainless. 
This, however, is not the case, but the normal pressure diminishes 
westwards along the valley of the Ganges, as the following mean 
July pressures will show: — Calcutta, 29*576 inches ; Patna, 29*535 
inches ; Lucknow, 29*522 inches ; Roorkee, 29*505 inches ; and in 
crossing westward into the Punjab pressure falls still lower — to 
29 *439 inches at Mooltan and 29*412 inches at Jacobahad’. Indeed 
pressure in July is 0*220 inches lower at Jacobahad than at Sibsagar 
on the Brahmaputra, nearly in the same latitude. It necessarily 
follows from this distrihutign of the pressure that the summer mon- 
soon, which blows northward over the Bay of Bengal, is deflected 
into an E.S.E. wind which fills the whole valley of the Ganges," 
distributing on its ■way a most generous rainfall over that magnifi- 
cent region. 

The influence of the land in lowering the pressure in summer is 
well illustrated by the course of the isobars over western Siberia 
and Russia, where pressure is seen to fall relatively lowest along 


the middle line of the Old Continent. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note the course of the isobar of 29*90 inches over 
that part of Europe where the breadth of the land is considerably 
increased— between the Baltic and Constantinople. In contradis- 
tinction to this the influence of the Aral, Caspian, and Black Seas 
ill maintaining a higher pressure appears in the remarkable pro- 
longation eastward of the isobars of higher pressure over the region 
of these seas, being in striking contrast to the lower pressures which 
prevail to the north and south. 

The lowering of the normal pressure is very decided in the inland 
regions of Spain, North Italy, and Scandinavia. The effect is most 
strongly seen in Spain, the largest and compactest of these regions. 
Thus, while the normal pressure diminishes between Lisbon and 
Barcelona from 30*086 to 30*048 inches, the sea-level pressure at 
Madrid falls nearly to 30*000, and the pressure at Saragossa and 
Valladolid is nearly as low. This lowering of the pressure over the 
interior influences materially its summer climate. As remarkable 
an illustration of the principle as can be pointed to anywhere is seen 
in the north of Italy ; for, while the normal pressure at Moncalieri 
is 29 *941 inches, at Genoa on the coast the relatively high normal 
of 29*992 inches is maintained, the distance of the two places being 
about 40 miles. To the east pressure rises to 29*970 inches at 
Y'enice, and to westward to 30*023 inches at Geneva. Over Scandi- 
navia, along the west coast from the Arctic circle southward, the 
normal pressure equals or exceeds 29*80 inches, the variation being 
comparatively small ; and along the coast from the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia to the south-east of Sweden pressure also exceeds 29*80 
inches, and the increase from north to south proceeds at a slow rate. 
In, however, the strictly inland districts to the north-east of 
Christiania, which lie immediately to the east of the Scandmavian 
mountains, and sheltered by that lofty range from the winds of the 
Atlantic, pressure is considerably lower than it is along the east and 
west coasts of the peninsula. 5wiiig to this peculiar distribution 
of the pressure, the winds which necessarily result from it give a 
much finer summer climate to the south-east of Norway and to the 
strictly inland part of Sweden than would otherwise he the case. 

The remarkable curving northward of the isobar of 29*80 inches 
so as to include Lapland within it points probably to the influence 
of the White Sea and the wonderful lake system of Lapland in 
maintaining a higlier summer pressure over that country, by which 
the northerly winds that blow towards the low-pressure region of 
Central Asia, to the serious deterioration of the summer climate of 
northern Siberia, do not extend so far to westward as Lapland. 

The distribution of the normal pressure over North America is 
quite analogous to what prevails over Asia, but, the continent being- 
less, the diminution of pressure in the interior is also corresponct 
ingly less. The highest normal pressure, 30*077 inches, is found in 
the south-east in Florida, and the lowest, 29 *780 inches, in Utah, the 
difference being thus 0*297 inch. Another region of relatively high 
pressure is in the north-western States and British Columbia to the 
north; the maximum, near the mouth of the Columbia river, 
reaches 30*062 inches, being thus nearly as high as what occurs in 
Florida. These two regions are merely extensions of important 
high-pressure areas which at this season are highly characteristic- 
features of the meteorology of the North Pacific and North Atlantic 
respectively. 

Of these two regions of high pressure the one overspre?icling the 
Atlantic between the United States and Africa is the more striidng, 
being not only the region where pressure is highest anywhere on 
the globe during the months of June, July, and August, but where 
the normal pressure reaches the highest point attained at any season 
over the ocean. The highest point reached by the normal pres.sure 
over the land at any season occurs, as has been pointed oxit, near the 
centi'e of Asia, or approximately in the middle region of the largest 
continuous land surface on the globe during the coldest months of 
the year. On the other hand, the highest pressure over the ocean 
occurs during the warmest months of the year, and not over the 
largest water surface, hut in the middle regions of the North Atlantic, 
where the breadth is only about half that of the xvater surface of the 
North Pacific. 

From the essential differences between these two sets of pheno- 
mena it may be inferred that the extraordinarily high pressure 
which is so marked a feature of the meteorology of Central Asia 
during the cold months of the year is a direct consequence of tlie 
lowering of the temperature of the land of Asia and of the atmo- 
sphere resting on it during the time of the year when the effects of 
solar radiation are at the annual minimum, and of terrestrial radia- 
tion at the animal maximum. But the detenninatioii of the jJace 
and time of highest pressure over the ocean must he regarded as 
indirectly brought about. The physical conditions under which it 
occurs are these : — it happens (1} at the time of the year when the 
earth presents the largest surface of land to the sun, and (2) over 
that part of the ocean which is most completely surrounded by these 
highly^ heated land surfaces. This high smqiner pressure of the 
Atlantic has its origin in the upper currents of the atmosphere. 

Mm>n Atmospheric Pressiire for the Year , — The distribution of 
the animal atmosxiheric pressure may be con.sidered as representing, 
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tlie sums of tlie influences directly and indirectly at work tlirongliout 
the year in increasing or diniinisliing the pressure of the atmosphere. 
There are two regions of high pressure, the one north and the 
other south of the equator, which pass completely round the globe 
as broad belts of high pressure. The belt of high pressure in the 
southern hemisphere lies nearly parallel to the equator, and is of 
nearly iinlform breadth throughout ; but the belt north of the 
equator has a very irregular outline, and shows great differences in 
its breadth and its inclination to the equator. These irregularities 
wholly depend on the peculiar distribution of land and water which 
obtains in the northern hemisphere. 

These two zones of high pressure enclose between them the com- 
l>aratively low pressure of the tropics, through the centre of which 
runs a narrower belt of still lower pressure, towards which the trade- 
wdnds on either hand blow*. Considered in a broad sense, there 
are only three regions of low pressure, ■ the equatorial one just 
referred to, and one round each pole bounded by or contained 
within the zones of high pressure just described. The most 
remarkable of these, so tar as it is known, is tlie region of low 
pressure about the south pole, which remains low throughout the 
year, playing the principal rOle in the wind systems of the Antarctic 
zone, ill its heavy snowfall and rainfall, and in the enormous ice- 
bergs which form so striking a feature of the -water of the Southern 
C>cean. 

The depression around the north pole contains within its area two 
distinct centres of still lo-wer pressure, the one filling the northern 
part of the Atlantic and the other that of the Pacific. Of these tw'o 
the low-pressure area round Iceland is the deeper, and is probably 
occasioned by the steeper barometric gradients and stronger winds 
which prevail over the Kortli Atlantic. The broad equatorial zone 
of low pressure also contains two distinct regions characterized by 
still lower pressures. The larger of tlie two stretches across 
southern Asia from Assam to the head of the Persian Gulf, and is 
entirely due to the very low pressures which form so marked a feature 
in the summer meteorology of that part of Asia. The regions of 
the middle Indus and upper Ganges occupy the centre of this low- 
pressure area, where normal pressure falls short of 29*80 inches. 
The second area of lowest equatorial pressure is in the centre of 
Africa. 

It may be here pointed out that the whole of these areas of low* 
mean annual pressure possess the common characteristic of an 
excessive amount of moisture in the atmosphere. The Arctic and 
Antarctic zones of low pressure, and the equatorial low-pressure zone 
generally, may be regarded as all but wholly occasioned by the com- 
paratively large amount of vapour in their atmosphere. As regards 
the region of low pressure of southern Asia in summer, it is 
remarkable that, wdiile the eastern half which overspreads the valley 
of the Ganges is characterized by a moist atmosphere and large 
rainfall, the western half of it is singularly dry and practically rain- 
less, and that the central portion of this remarkable depression 
occupies a region wliere at the time the climate is one of the driest 
and hottest aiiy where to be found on the globe. Hence, w’bile the 
vapour is the more important of the disturbing influences at work 
in tlie atmosphere, the temperature also plays no inconspicuous part 
directly in destroying atmospheric equilibrium, from -whicli result 
winds, storms, and many other atmosplieric changes. 

The Frevailing JFmds of the Globe , — If atmospheric 
pressure were equal in ail parts of the earth we should 
have the physical conditions of a stagnant atmosphere. 
Such, however, is not the case. Let there be produced a 
concentration of aqueous vapour over a particular region, 
or let one region show a higher temperature than what 
prevails around it, then from the different densities, 
and consequently different pressures thereby produced, 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere is destroyed, and, as 
might be expected from the laws of aerial fluids, move- 
ments of the air, or winds, set in to restore the equili- 
brium. Now every one of the isobaric maps we have 
given, as well as every isobaric map which has been made 
from recorded observations, indicates very considerable 
disturbance of the equilibrium at the surface of the earth. 
All observation shows that the prevailing winds of any 
region at any seavson of the year are simply the expression 
of the atmospheric movements which result from the dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of the atmosphere indicated by 
the isobaric maps for that season and region. 

All winds maybe regarded as caused directly by differences 
of atmospheric pressure, just as the flow of rivers is caused 
by differences of level, the motion of the air and the motion 
of the water being both referable to gravitation. The wind 
blows from a region of higher towards a region of lower 
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pressure, — in other words from where there is a surplus to 
where there is a deficiericj of air | and this takes place 
whether the differences of pressure be measurable by the 
barometer, as is generally the case, or not readily measur- 
able, as in the case of sea breezes, squalls, and sudden gusts 
of wind which are of short duration. 

So far as is known, differences of atmospheric pressure, 
and consequently all vinds, originate in changes occurring 
either in the temperature or the humidity of the air over 
restricted regions. Thus, if two regions contiguous to each 
other come to he of unequal temperature, the air of the 
warmer region, being specifically lighter, will ascend, and 
the heavier air of the colder region will flow in below to 
take its place. Of this class of winds the sea and land 
breezes are the best examples. Again, if the air of one 
region comes to be more highly charged with aqueous 
vapour than the air of surrounding regions, the air of the 
more humid region being lighter will ascend, while the 
heavier air of the drier regions will flow in below and 
take its place. Since part of the vapour will be condensed 
into cloud or rain as it ascends, heat is thereby disengaged, 
and the equilibrium still further disturbed. In this way 
originate gales, storms, tempests, hurricanes, and all the 
more violent commotions of the atmosphere, except some 
of the forms of the whiiivind, such as dust storms, in the 
production of which very great differences of temperature 
are more immediately and exclusively concerned. 

The Trade-Winds , — From fig. 14, giving the isobarics 
for January, it is seen that atmosjflieric pressure in the 
Atlantic is lower near the equator than it is to north 
and south of it ; and the arrows indicate that to the north 
of the tract of lowest pressure N.E. winds prevail and 
to the south of it S.E. winds. These are the well- 
known N.E. and S.E. trade-winds, which thus blow from 
regions of high pressure towards the tract of lower pressure 
situated midway between them. The trade-vunds do not 
blow directly to where the lowest pressure is, but in a slant- 
ing direction at an angle of about half a degree. The devia- 
tion from the direct course is due to the influence of the 
rotation of the earth on its axis from west to east, — an 
influence to which all winds and all currents of the ocean 
are subject. 

In virtue of this rotation, objects on the earth^s surface 
at the equator are carried round towards the east at the 
rate of about 17 miles a minute. On receding from the 
equator, however, this rate of velocity is being continually 
diminished, so that at 60° N, lat. it is only about S|- miles 
a minute, and at the poles nothing. From this it follows 
that a wind blowing along the earth’s surface in the direc- 
tion of the equator is constantly arriving at places which 
have a greater eastward velocity than itself. As the wind 
thus lags behind, these places come up, as it were, against 
it, the result being an east wind. Since, therefore, the 
wind north of the equator is under the influence of two 
forces — one, the low pressure near the equator, drawing 
it southwards, and the other, the rotation of the earth, 
deflecting it eastwards — it will, by the law of the composi- 
tion of forces, take an intermediate direction, and blow from 
north-east. For the same reason, south of the equator the 
south is deflected into a south-east wind. 

In the Atlantic the north trades prevail between 
latitudes 7^ and 30° N., and the south trades between lati- 
tudes 3° K and 25° S. These limits are not stationary, 
but follow the sun, being farthest to the south in February 
and to the north in August. The tract of low pressure 
between these wind systems is named the region of calms^ 
owing to the calm weather which often prevails there, and 
it is also characterized by the frequent occurrence of heavy 
rains. This region of calms varies its position with that 
of the sun, reaching its most northern limit, lat. 11° N., 
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in j.\!iigust 5 and its most soiitkenij lat. 1“ K., in February. 
Its breadtli varies from IF to 8°, and it lies generally 
parallel to the equator. It is to be noted that, in the 
Atlantic, the region of calms is at all seasons north of the 
equator. 

North and south trades also prevail in the Pacific Ocean, 
separated by a region of chlms, which would appear, how- 
ever, to bo of less breadth and to be less clearly defined 
than is the region of calms in the Atlantic. In the eastern 
T)ortion of the Pacific the region of calms lies at all seasons 
to the north of the equator, but in the western division it 
is considerably south of the equator during the summer 
months of the southern hemisphere, this southerly position 
being in all likelihood occasioned by the extraordinarily high 
pressure in Asia in its relations to the low pressure in the 
interior of Australia at this season. During the summer 
months of the northern hemisphere the region of calms 
wholly disappears from the Indian Ocean and from the 
western part of the Pacific Ocean, there being then an 
unbroken diminishing pressure from the latitude of 
Mauritius and Central Australia northwards as far as the 
low 2 :>ressure of Central Asia. 

Regions of light and variable winds and calms occur at 
the higher limits of the north and south trades. Except in 
the Pacific, where, owing to the greater breadth of that 
oceai_; they spread over a considerable extent, these regions 
appear but in circumscribed patches, such as characterize 
the meteorology of the North and South Atlantic about 
latitudes 26“ to 36°. Of these regions of calms the most 
important is that marked oil by the high pressure in the 
North Atlantic, between the United States and Africa. 
This is the region of the Sargasso Sea, where the weather 
is characterized by calms and variable winds, and the ocean 
by ks comparatively still waters. These are known to 
seamen as the “ horse latitudes,” and are essentially 
different from the equatorial region of calms. The latter, 
as has been stated, is the region of low pressure at the 
meeting of the north and south trades, where the climate 
is distinguished for its general sunlessness and heavy 
rainfall. On the other hand, the calm regions in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans about the tropics have an 
atmospheric pressure abnormally high, clear skies, and 
the weather generally sunny and bright, with occasional 
squalls. 

Numerous observations made in all parts of the globe 
establish the fact that, while the surface mnds within the 
tropics are directed towards the equatorial region of calms 
in such a manner that the general intertropieal movements 
of the atmosphere or prevailing winds are easterly, the 
prevailing winds of the north and south temperate zones 
are westerly. The westing of these great aerial currents 
is due to the same cause that gives easting to the trade- 
winds, viz., the rotation of the earth round its axis. For, 
as an aerial current advances into higher latitudes, it is 
constantly arriving at regions having a less rotatory velocity 
than itself ; it thus outstrips them and leaves them behind ; 
in other words, it blows over these places as a westerly 
wind. 

Wliile, however, the general prevalence of westerly winds 
has been established over the extratropical regions of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, the direc- 
tions which in different- seasons and at different places are 
actually found to ].)i*evail often differ very widely from 
west. An examination of the winds at one hundred and 
fifteen places pretty well distribiited over the northern 
hemisphere reveals the instructive fact that almost every 
place shows two maximum directions from which winds 
blow more frequently than from the other directions, and 
that one of these two directions shows a considerable excess 
over the other. Thus, for example, the following are, on a 





twenty years^ average, the number of days at Greenwich 
each wind prevails during the year : — N., 41;' N.E., 49; E., 
:23; ■S.E,,,,21;; S., 34; SAY., 103; W., 38; N.W., 24; and 
calms, 32. Hence S. W. and N.E. winds are there more 
prevalent than winds from any other direction, and of these 
two winds the greater maximum direction is S.W. If the 
two maximum directions be sorted into groups, then the 
greater maxiniimi direction occurs as follows 
from S. S.W. to W. at 47 places 
„ W.M.W. „ N. „ 33 „ 

„ NN.E. ,, E. „ 19 „ 

„ E.S.E. S. „ 16 „ 

and the other inaximiyn direction is 

from S. S.W. to W. at 20 pkees 
,, W.NW. „ N „ 22 „ 

„ N.NE. ,,, E. ,, 38 „ , 

, „ E.S.E. „ S. ,, 32. . 

This result of observation, so different from what was Jong 
accepted as being in accordance with the generally received 
theory of the movements of the atmosphere, teaches the 
important lesson that the region towards which the extra- 
tropical winds of the northern hemisphere are directed is 
not the region of the north pole. 

I Frevailing Winds in Jamiary. — On exainining fig. 14, 

I which shows the distribution of atmospheric pressure in 
I January, it is seen that pressure is abnormally low over 
I the northern portion of the Atlantic — the lowest occurring 
between Iceland and South Greenland — from which it 
rises as we proceed in a S.W. direction towards America, 
in a S. direction over the Atlantic, and in a S.E. and E. 
direction over Europe and Asia. Now what influence has 
this remarkable atmospheric depression on the prevailing 
winds over this large and important part of the earth’s 
surface ? The arrows in the flgure, which indicate the 
prevailing winds, and which have been laid down from 
observations, answer this question. 

At stations on the east side of North America the 
arrows show a decided predominance of north-west winds : 
at the more northern places the general direction is more 
northerly, whereas farther south it is more westerly. In 
the Atlantic between America and Great Britain, in the 
south of England, in France and Belgium, the direction is 
nearly S.W. In Ireland and Scotland it is W.S.W.: 
in Denmark and the north-west of Russia S.S.W. ; from 
St Petersburg to Tobolsk S.W. ; on the west of Norway 
generally S.S.E. ; and in Greenland, the north of Iceland, 
and about Spitzbergen N.E. Hence all the prevailing 
winds in January over this extensive portion of the globe 
may be regarded as the simple expression of the difference 
of atmospheric pressure which prevails over the different 
parts of the region. In truth the whole appears to fi.ow 
vortieosely, or in an in-moving spiral course, towards the 
region of low pressure lying to the soutli-west of Iceland, 
and extending eastward over the Arctic Sea north of Russia. 
The only marked changes in these directions of the wind 
thus broadly sketched out are the deflexions caused 
by the various mountain systems which lie, so to speak, 
embedded in these vast aerial currents; of tJiese the 
winds in the south of Norway afford excellent illustra- 
tions. 

The influence which this peculiar distribution of the 
pressure over the north of the Atlantic exercises in 
absolutely determining the winter climates of the respective 
countries is most instructive. It is to this, low pressure, 
which draws over the British Islands; W*S*W. winds 
from the warm waters of the Atlantic, thei/ the ‘.open, mild, 
and, it must be added, rainy winters of these isknds are 
due. The same region of low pressure gives Russia and 
Western Siberia their severe winters ; and it is the saUie 
consideration that fully explains the enormous deflexion of 
the isothermal lines from Norway eastwards and south- 
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eastwards over tlie Old Continent. Finally, the same low 
pressure draws over British America' and: the United States, 
by the N.W. winds which it indiices, the intensely dry 
cold air-current of the Arctic regions.' :: At Portland, Maine, 
which is swept by these cold north-westerly winds, the 
normal temperature in January is 2 3'^ '6, whereas at 
Corunna, on the coast of S|)ain, in nearly the same latitude, 
where south-westerly winds' from the Atlantic prevail, the 
■mean temperature of the month is 49°' 1, or 25®'5 higher. 

The region of low atmospheric pressure in the north of 
the Pacific is accompanied by prevailing winds over the 
region embraced by it and by climatic effects in all respects 
similar to the above. In Yancouver Island the prevailing 
Avinds in January are S.W., at Sitka E.S.E., on Great 
Bear Lake E.N.E., in Alaska N.E., in Kamchatka K.lSr.E., 
and in Japan N.W. In accordance with these winds 
the winter climate of Yancouver and adjoining regions 
is mild and humid, and that of the north-east of Asia dry 
and intensely cold. 

On the other hand, abnormally high pressure rules over 
the continent of Asia at this season, and as regards this 
region of high pressure the arrows represent the winds as 
blowing outwards from it in ail directions. Over the 
interior of Asia, where the highest normal pressures are, 
observations show a marked prevalence of calms and light 
winds, but around this central region the prevailing winds 
in January are — at Calcutta K., at Hong-Kong E.N.E., 
at Peking K.W., on the Amur W.IST.W., S.E. at Nijni- 
kolynisk and S.S.W. at Ustjansk (in the north of Siberia), 
and at Bogoslovsk S. W. Hence from this extensive 
region, where pressure is abnormally high, or where at 
this season there is a large surplus of air, the prevailing 
winds fiow outwards in all directions tow^ards the lower 
pressure which surrounds it. Owing to the excessive dry- 
ness of the air of Central Asia, terrestrial radiation is less 
obstructed there than anywhere else on the globe, and 
•consequently the temperature falls very low^, the mean of 
January at Werchojansk being - 55°'8, wiiich is the lowest 
mean monthly temperature known to occur on the earth^s 
surface. And, since the winds blow outwards from the 
dry cold climates of the interior, temperatures are low, 
even on the coasts. Of this China affords good illustrations. 
Thus the mean January temperature of Peking is 2 2*^ *7 and 
of Zi-ka-Wei, near Shanghai, 3 5° 'I-, whereas at Corfu and 
Alexandria the normal temperatures for January are 
respectively 50°‘9 and 5S°'0, or 28°*2 and 22°'6 higher 
than in corres|)onding latitudes on the coast of China. 

The winds of the United States in winter, taken in | 
oonnexion with the peculiar distribution of pressure already ! 
described, are very interesting. There are two regions of j 
high pressure, one in the south-eastern States and the other ! 
and larger one in the region around Utah ; and hetw^een i 
these there is interposed a trough of lowmr pressure extend- I 
irig from Chicago to the south-west of Texas. On the * 
w^estern side of this depression the winds are north- I 
w'csterly, hut to the east of it they become W., W.S.W,, ; 
and in some places S.W., and again on nearing the Atlantic j 
.seaboard they become north-westerly. In connexion with i 
the region of higher pressure in the west, the prevailing | 
winds are seen to fiow outward from it. The normal 
pressure diminishes everywhere to southward of a line 
drawn from the Canaries to Bermuda, thence westw-ard in 
nearly the same latitude to Texas, and then to west-north- 
west to San .Francisco. The tract of lowest pressure 
■stretches from the basin of the Amazon in the direction of 
the isthmus of Panama in about latitude S'" K., and thence 
is continued westward for a considerable distance into the 
Pacific in nearly the same latitude. It follows from this 
■distribution of the pressure that the north trades in a more 
or less modified form prevail over South America to the 


north of the Amazon, and in the Pacific to the noi'th of 
lat 8° K., probably as far to w'estwurd a.s long. 150" W. 

The low-pressure systems wdiich prevail during the 
summer months in South America and Soutli Africa have 
each its corresponding system of winds all round. It is, 

{ however, in Australia, as being the most compact and 
I isolated continent, that the influence of the summer sun in 
j low^ering the pressure is best iiliistrated. In that continent 
the lowest pressure occurs in the region situated about 
midway between the north coast and the tropic of 
Capricorn, over which the riorriial pressure does not exceed 
29 '80 inches. Further, everywhere in Australia pressure 
; diminishes from the coast on advancing upon tlie inland 
districts. It follows from this disposition of the pressure 
that aU round the island the prevailing wands in summer 
blow from the sea tow^ards the interior ; and accordingly it 
is in these months that the greater part of the rain falls. 
From the low pressure of the interior southw'ards to Basses 
Straits pressure rises continuously, the increase in the 
normal over this space being about 0*200 inch. To north- 
ward it also rises contimiously to beyond the north of 
China, the increase on this side being about of an ineli. 
In this case the greater part of the increase occurs over 
the continent, the rate of increase from the north of 
Australia to the Philippine Islands being only about the 
rate of increase which obtains southward towards Bass’s 
Straits. It will be shown wLen the subject of the rainfall 
is examined that it is the relative excess of these high 
pressures, the one in the south of Australia and the other 
in the south-east of Asia, that determines the position 
of the area of low pressure in Australia in particular years, 
and with that position the degree and extent to which the 
whole of the northern portion of Australia is w'atered by 
the rainfall. Thus, when pressure is more than usually 
high in the south-east of Asia, and either low or not ex- 
cessive in the south of Australia, then the low^-pressure 
region is pushed farther southw^ard into the interior, and 
with it the rainfall spreads inland over a wider area and to 
a greater depth. 

Prevailing Winds in July , — In the wfinter of the 
southern hemisphere, the geographical distribution of 
pressure is exactly the reverse in Australia of what obtains 
during the summer months. Everywliere all round it 
increases on advancing from the coast into inland districts. 
The lowest pressure, about 30 '00 inches, occurs on the 
north coast, and the highest over the basin of the Murray 
river and its afilnents, wFere it rises generally to 30*18 
inches. On the south coast it is generally about 30*12 
inches, falling, how^ever, at Gabo Island, in the extreme 
south-east, to 30*050 inches, and to 29*836 in the south of 
New Zealand. From the Murray river the diminution of 
pressure is continuous to the north, even to the low pressure 
of Central Asia. From this arrangement of the pressure, 
the i^revaiiing winds blow from the interior tow'ards tha 
surrounding ocean all round Australia, with the single 
exception of the extreme south-west of the continent, wLere 
the prevailing winds are south-westerly, being here essenti- 
ally an outflow of the high pressure which overspreads the 
Indian Ocean to the westward. As these S.W. winds are . 
from the ocean, the rainfall at Perth in July is fully 6 
inches, and it is high over south-western districts of West 
Australia. The prevailing winds round Austi’alia are S.E. 
on the north coast* S.W. at Brisbane, W.N.W. at Sydney, 
N* at Melbourne, N.E. at Adelaide. These all represent 
an outflow from the high-pressure regions of the interior 
modified by the influence of the earth’s rotation, and, in 
correspondence with the reversal of the distribution of the 
pressure, are directions the reverse of the prevailing, winds 
of January. 

In July the central and southern parts of Asia are 
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higlily lieated Iby the summer sun, and, besides, the rainfall 
over soiitlierii parts is excessive. Conseqiiently atmospheric 
pressure is very low, being fully 0*40 inch lower in the 
Punjab than it is in the south of Ceylon. From the 
interior pressure rises continuously on advancing to the 
eastward, southward, westward, and northward, and from 
ail these directions the prevailing winds of summer flow 
inwards upon the interior, and these bring rain or parching 
drought according to the vapour they- bring from the 
ocean they have traversed, and according as they advance 
into warmer or colder regions. The prevailing summer 
winds of Asia, being an inflow inwards upon the interior, 
have, generally speaking, exactly^ the reverse direction of 
that prevailing in winter. 

The winds of Europe are mainly determined by the 
extraordinarily high pressure of the Atlantic in its relatiojis 
to the low-pressure systems of Central Asia and Central 
Africa at this time. The winds in the Spanish Peninsula 
are north-west ; in the north of Africa they are northerly, 
and again north-westerly in Syria. The winds of the 
British Islands and western Europe have less southing and 
more northing than the prevailing wdnds of winter, and to 
the east of long. 40^ E. they become decidedly^ north-west. 
It is to the Atlantic origin of these winds that the summer 
climates of these large and important regions owe the com- 
paratively’ large rainfall of this season, it being at this time 
that the rainfall reaches the annual maxiiuiim. The bear- 
ing of the low-pressure areas and mountain systems of the 
north of Italy and Scandinavia on the climates of these 
countries will be afterwards referred to. 

The centre of lowest pressure in Xorth America is over 
the district about Utah, from which it rises all round, least 
to northward and most in south-easterly and north-westerly 
directions. In California N.W. winds necessarily blow in- 
wards upon this central low-pressure area; and, as these winds 
pass successively over regions the temperature of which con- 
stantly increases, the summer climate is rainless. On the 
other hand, southerly and south-easterly winds from the Gulf 
of Mexico blow up the western side of the basin of the Missis- 
sippi inwards upon the low-pressure area of the centre, de- 
positing in their course, in a rainfall more or less abundant, 
the moisture they have brought from the Gulf. To the north 
of lat 50“, and to westward of Hudson’s Bay, the prevail- 
ing winds become easterly and north-easterly, distributing 
over Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and neighbouring regions, 
as they continue their westerly course towards the low- 
pressure area, the rainfall they have transported thither 
from the wide expanse of Hudson’s Bay^. An attentive 
examination of the arrows of fig. 17 shows that the prevail- 
ing winds over all the States to the east of the Mississippi 
river are rather to be regarded as an outflow from the 
region of very high pressure over the Atlantic to south- 
eastward. Thus in Florida the winds are S.E., in the 
southern States S., and in the lake region, in the Hew Eng- 
land States, and on the Atlantic seaboard S.W. Since the 
origin of these winds is thus essentially oceanic, and since 
in their course northwards no mountain range crosses their 
path, the whole of this extensive region enjoys a large but 
by no means excessive rainfall, which, taken in connexion 
with the temperature, renders the summer climate of these 
States one of the best to be met with anywhere on 
the globe for the successful prosecution of agricultural 
industries. 

The remarkable protrusion of high pressures from the 
southern hemisphere, where they are massed at this time 
of the year, northwards into the Atlantic is, as has already 
been referred to, one of the outstanding features of the 
meteorology of the summer months of the northern hemi- 
sphere. In the central area of this large region the climate 
is remarkable for its prevailing calms, light winds, occasional 


squalls, and clear skies. From this comparatively calm 
space the wind blows outwards in all directions towards and 
in upon the surrounding regions of low pressure. These 
winds, owing to the high temperature, clear skies, and strong 
sunshine of the region from which they issue, carry with 
them a great amount of vapour near the surface, by which 
to a large extent the north of South America, the east of 
Hortli America, the greater part'of Europe, and a large por- 
tion of Africa are watered. The prevailing winds over this 
region are further interesting, not merely from the striking 
illustration they give of the intimate relation of the winds 
to the distribution of the pressure, but as being of no small 
im[>ortaiic8 in determining the best routes to be taken over 
this great highway of commerce, and the more so inasmuch 
as the currents of the ocean are coincident with these pre- 
vailing winds. 

In the Antarctic regions, or rather to the south of lat. 
45° S., the normal atmospheric pressure is low at all 
seasons, there being a gradual diminution of pressure to 
29*20 inches about lat. 60° S. Pressure is probably even 
still lower nearer to the south pole, as seems to be indi- 
cated by’ the observations made by^ Sir James C. Ptoss, and 
in the Challenger ” and other expeditions. Over this 
zone the prevailing winds are W.H.W. and H.W. This is 
the region of the brave west winds,” the “ roaring forties ” 
of sailors, which play such an important part in navigation, 
and which determine that the outward voyage to Australia 
be round the Cape of Good Hope and thence eastward, and 
the homeward voyage eastward round Cape Horn, the 
globe being thus circumnavigated by the double voyage. 
That the general drift of these winds is inwards upon the 
south pole is strongly attested by the existence of the 
enormously thick wall of ice which engirdles these regions, 
from which are constantly breaking away the innumerable 
icebergs that co”. er the Southern Ocean, none of which is 
ever seen of a calculated thickness less than 1400 feet. 
The snow and rainfall which must take place in the south 
polar regions for the formation of icebergs of such a 
thickness must be peculiarly^ heavy, but not heavier than. 
might be expected from the strength and degree of satura- 
tion of the ‘‘ roaring forties ” wftch unceasingly precipitate 
their moisture over these regions. 

To sum up : — so far as the prevailing winds are con- 
cerned, it has been shown that where pressure is high, that 
is to say’*, w’here there exists a surplus of air, out of such 
a region winds blow in all directions ; and, on the other 
hand, where pressure is low, or wdiere there is a deficiency’ 
of air, towards such a region winds blow from all directions 
in an in-moving spiral course. This outflow of air-currents 
from a region of high pressure upon a region of low pres- 
sure is reducible to a single principle, viz., the principle of' 
gravitation. Given as observed facts the differences of' 
pressure, it is easy to state with a close approximation to 
accuracy what are the prevailing winds, before calculating 
the averages from the wind observations. Indeed so pre- 
dominating is the influence of gravitation where differences 
of pressure, however produced, exist that it may practically 
be regarded as the sole force immediately concerned in 
causing the movements of the atmosphere. If there be 
any other force or forces that set the winds in motion 
independently’* of the force called into play by differences of 
mass or pressure, their influence must be altogether insig- 
nificant as compared with gravitation. 

It has been abundantly proved that the wdnd does not 
blow directly from the region of high towards that of low’ 
pressure, but that, in the northern hemisphere, the region of 
lowest pressure is to the left of the direction tewards which 
the *?vdnd blow^s, and in the southern hemisphere to the 
right of it. This direction of the prevailing wind with 
reference to the pressure is in strict accordance w’ith Buys • 




; Ballot^s'Lawof tliel¥iiids,:wliicli'm thus expressed-:— 
the wind neitlier blows round the centre of lowest pressure 
irreircles, or as tangents the concentric isobaric curves 
of storms or cyclones, nor does it blow directly towards the 
centre ; but it takes a direction intermediate, approaching, 
ho%vever, more nearly to the direction and course of the 
circular curves tha,n of the radii to the centre. The angle 
formed by a line drawn to the centre of lowest prespre 
from the observer's position and a line drawn in the direc- 
tion of the wind is not a right angle, but an angle of from 
G0"'to-80^ 

From its importance in practical meteorology Buys 
* Ballot's law may be stated in these two convenient forms. 
(1) Stand with your back to the wind, and the centre of 
the depression or the place where the barometer is lowest 
will be to your left in the northern hemisphere, and to 
your right in the southern hemisphere. This is the rule 
for sailors by which they are guided to steer with refer- 
ence to storms. (2) Stand with the high barometer to 
your right and the low barometer to your left, and the 
wind will blow on your back, these positions in the southern 
hemisphere being reversed. It is in this form that the 
prevailing winds of any part of the globe may be worked 
out from the isobaric charts (figs. 14 and 17), 

From the ali-important consequences which fiow from the 
geographical distribution of the pressure it is evident that 
the regions of low and of high normal pressure must be 
regarded as the true poles of the prevailing winds on the 
earth’s surface, towards which and from which the great 
movements of the atmosphere proceed. From the unequal 
distribution of land and water, and their different relations 
to solar and terrestrial radiation, it follows that the poles 
of pressure and of atmospheric movements are, just as 
happens with respect to the poles of temperature, very far 
from being coincident with the north pole. Thus during 
the winter months the regions to which the origin of the 
great prevailing winds of the northern hemisphere are to 
l;*e referred are Central Asia, the region of the Eocky 
^.loun tains, and the horse latitudes of the Atlantic, and 
the regions towards and in upon which they flow are the 
low-pressure systems in the north of the Atlantic and 
Paciflc Oceans, and the tract of low pressure within the 
tropics towards which the trade-winds blow. In the 
summer months the reversed conditions of pressure-distri- 
bution then observed are attended with corresponding 
changes in the prevailing winds ; and, generally speaking, 
if the south polar region be excepted, the poles of highest 
and lowest pressure and atmospheric movements are at no 
time coincident with the north pole. It is this considera- 
tion which affords the true explanation why prevailing 
winds at so large a proportion of stations in the northern 
liemisphere do not blow in the directions in which true 
equatorial and polar winds should blow. 

The causes which bring about an unequal distribution of 
the mass of the earth’s atmosphere are mainly these two— 
the temperature and the moisture of the atmosphere con- 
sidered with respect to the geographical distribution of 
1 ind and water. Owing to the very different relations of 
laid and water to temperature, as already stated, the 
sLimmer temperature of continents greatly exceeds that of 
t lie ocean in the same latitudes. Hence the abnormally 
high temperature which prevails in the interior of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia during their respective 
summers, in consequence of which the air, becoming speci- 
fically lighter, ascends in enormous columns thousands of 
miles in diameter. On arriving at the higher regions of 
the atmosphere it flows over neighbouring regions where 
the surface temperature is lower, and thus the atmospheric 
pressure of the highly heated. regions is diminished. 

Surface winds set in all round to take the place of the 


air removed from the continents by these ascending 
currents, and since these necessarily are chiefly winds from 
the ocean they are highly charged with aqueous va])uur, 
by the presence of which, and by the condensation of the 
vapour into cloud and rain, the r>ressure over continents at 
this season is still further and very largely diminished. 
Air charged with vapour is specifically lighter than when 
without the vapour ; in other words, the more vapour 
any given quantity of atmospheric air has in it the less 
is its specific gravity; and, further, the condensation 
of vapour in ascending air is the chief cause of the cooling 
effect being so much less than that which would be 
experienced by dry air. From these two principles, 
which were established by Dalton, Joule, and Sir Williani 
Thomson, it follows that the pressure of vapour in the air, 
and its condensation, exercise a powerful influence in 
diminishing the pressure. The great disturbing influences 
at work in the atmosphere are the forces called into play 
by its aqueous vapour ; and it is to these, co-operating with 
the foi’ces called into play by the differences of temperature 
directly, that the low normal pressure of the continents 
during the summer is to be ascribed. The degree to which 
the lowering of the pressure takes place is, as was to have 
been expected, greatest in Asia, the largest continent, and 
least in Australia, the smallest continent, while in America 
it is intermediate. 

The influence of the aqueous vapour in diminishing the 
pressure is well seen in the belt of calms in the tropics 
between the north and the south trade-vfinds. Since these 
winds import into the belt of calms the vapour they have 
taken up from the sea on their way thither, the climate is 
characterized by a highly saturated atmosphere and heavy 
rains. Again the air in regions near the xitlantic contains 
much more vapour and is of a higher teiiiperatiire during 
winter than is observed at places in the interior of con- 
tinents in the same latitudes. It follows thus that the air 
over the north of the Atlantic and the regions adjoining is 
specifically lighter than in the regions which surround 
them. We have here therefore the physical conditions of 
an ascending current ; and it is plain that the strength of 
this current -will not merely be kept up but increased by 
the condensations of the vapour into cloud and rain which 
take place within it, by which a higher temperature and a 
greater specific lightness are maintained at the surface of 
the earth and at various heights in the atmosphere than 
exist over surrounding regions at the same heights. 
Accordingly it is seen from the -winter isobars that an 
enormous diminution of pressure occurs over these regions, 
and also o%"er the north of the Pacific and the Antarctic, 
as compared with the continents. 

Since, on the other hand, dry and cold air is speciflcallj’' 
heavy, the winter isobars show that where temperature is 
I low and the air very dry pressure is high. Of this Asia 
I and North America are striking examples during December, 

■ January, and February, and Australia, South Africa, and 
South America during June, July, and August. 

Since vast volumes of air are thus poured into the region 
where pressure is low without increasing that pressure, and 
vast volumes flow out of the region where pressure is high 
•without diminishing that pressure, it necessarily follows 
that the volumes of air poured into the region of low 
normal pressure do not accumulate over that region, but 
must somehow escape away into other regions, and that 
the volumes of air which flow out from the region of high 
normal pressure must have their place supplied by fresh 
accessions of air poured in from above. That the same 
law of relation observed between sea-level pressures and 
surface winds obtains between pressures at different heights 
and winds at the same heights is simply a necessary 
inference. We are therefore justified in expecting that 
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ascending cnrrents will continue tlieix* ascent till a height 
is attained at -which the pressure of the air composing the 
currents equals or just falls short of the pressure over the 
surrounding regions at that high level. On reaching this 
height the air, no longer buoyed up by a greater specific 
levity than that of the surrounding air, -will cease to 
ascend, and expanding horizontally wdil thenceforth flow 
over as an upper current towards those regions which ofier 
the least resistance to its course ; that is to say, it will 
flow over upon those regions where, at that height, pressure 
happens at the time to be least. Now from the known 
densities of air of different temperatures and humidities it 
is evident that the overflow of the upper current will take 
place towards and over that region or regions the air of 
wliich in the lower strata of the atmosphere happens to be 
colder and drier than that of the other surrounding 
regions, — because, being denser, a greater mass of air is 
condensed or gathered together in the lo-wer strata of the 
atmosphere, thus leaving a less mass of air, or a diminished 
pressure, in the higher region of the upper current. 

If this be so, then the extraordinarily high pressure of 
Central Asia during winter is to be ascribed to these two 
■causes ; — (1) the low temperature and excessive dryness of 
the air of this extensive region ; and (2) its relative 
proximity to the low pressure of the Atkntic to the north- 
west, the low pressure of the Pacific to the north-east, and 
the loiv pressure of the belt of calms to the south. 
Similarly, since in summer the temperature of air resting 
■over the Atlantic between Africa and the United States is 
much lower than that of the land, the ascending currents 
which arise from the heated lands of Africa, Europe, and 
North and South America, as well as from the region of 
calms immediately to the south, all of which are remark- 
able for a low normal pressure, vdll on reaching the upper 
regions of the atmosphere flow towards this part of the 
Atlantic, because there, the temperature being lower and 
the density of the air composing the lower strata being 
.greater, pressure in the upper regions is less. And, since 
the surface -^vurids are constantly flowing outwards from 
this region of abnormally high pressure, thus draining 
•away the air poured down upon it by the upper currents 
which converge upon it, extreme saturation does not take 
place, and the air consequently is relatively dry and cool. 
That this view generally represents the movements of the 
upper currents has been strongly confirmed within the last 
few years by Professor Hiklebrandsson and Clement Ley 
in their researches into the upper currents of the atmosphere 
based on observations of the cirrus cloud. 

From these considerations it may be concluded that the 
winds which prevail near the earth’s surface are known 
from the isobaric lines, the direction of the wind being 
from regions where pressure is high towards regions where 
it is low, in accordance with Buys Ballot’s law ; and that 
the upper currents may be inferred from the isobaric lines 
taken reversely, together with the isothermal lines taken 
directly. In other words, the regions of lowest pressure, 
with their ascending currents and relatively higher pressure 
at great heights as compared with surrounding regions, 
point out the sources or fountains from wiiich the upper 
currents flow ; and the isothermals, by showing where on 
account of the relatively low^ temperatures the greater 
’ mass of the air is condensed in the low’-er strata of the 
atmosphere and sea-level pressure consequently is high, 
thus diminishing the pressure of the upper regions, point 
out the regions tow’-ards and upon which these upper 
currents of the atmosphere flow. The facts of the diurnal 
oscillations of the barometer in the different regions 
already discussed aflord the strongest corroboration of these 
uiewns. 

. The term monsoon ” has long been applied to the; pre- 


vailing winds in southern. Asia which blo-w approximately 
from S.W. from April to October, and from N.E. from 
November to April. The term is now^, ho\vever, generally 
applied to those winds connected with continents which, 
are of seasonal occurrence, or wliicli occur regularly with 
the periodical return of the season. Since they are caused 
immediately by the different temperatures and pressures 
wiiich form marked features of the climates of continents 
in winter and summer respectively, they are most fully 
developed round the coast of Asia, owing to the great 
, extent of that continent. The monsoons of different parts 
of the coasts of Asia diflier widely in direction from each 
other. Thus in winter and summer respectively they are 
W.N.W. and E.N.E. at the mouth of the Amur, N. and 
B.S.E. at Bhanghai, N.E. and B.W. at Eangoon, N. and 
W.S.W. at Bombay, N.W. and S.W. at Jerusalem, and 
S.S.W. and N.N.E. at Archangel. The Indian winter 
monsoon generally begins to break up in March, but it is 
not till about the middle of May, wiieii the normal pres- 
sure has been decidedly diminished over the heated 
interior, that the summer monsoon acquires its full strength 
and the heavy monsoonal rains fairly set in. In October, 
wiien the temperature has fallen considerably and with 
the falling temperature the pressure of the interior has risen, 
the summer monsoon begins to break up, and this season 
is marked by variable winds, calms, and destructive 
hurricanes. As the temperature continues to fall and 
pressure to rise, the winter monsoon again resumes its 
sway. Monsoons, equally with the trade-winds, play a 
most important part in the economy of the globe. The , 
relatively great force and steadiness in the direction in 
w^hich they blow^, and the periodical change in their direc- 
tion, give facility of intercourse between different countries ; 
and, besides, by the rainfall they bring they spread fertility 
over extensive regions which otherwise ■would be barren 
W’^astes. 

The winds of Australia are also strictly monsoonal, but 
owing to the small extent of that continent, and conse- 
quently the smaller differences there are between the 
normal pressure of the interior and that of the surrounding 
coasts in summer and winter respectively, they are less 
strongly marked than are the monsoons of southern Asia ; 
and particularly they neither blow with the same force nor 
so steadily from the same point of the compass. For the 
same reason the Australian climates are characterized by 
the occurrence of more frequent droughts than are the 
climates of southern Asia, and the same remark applies to 
the climates of southern Africa. 

Since the Malay archipelago lies during the summer of 
the northern hemis];>here betw^een the high pre.ssure of 
central Australia and the low pressure of Asia, and during 
the winter between the high pressure of Asia and the low 
pressure of central Australia, it follows that the winds of 
these islands are eminently monsoonal in their character, 
being in summer southerly and in winter northerly. The 
result of this peculiar wind system of the archipelago is to 
give to these islands a singular diversity of climates, wiiich 
will be more particularly referred to under rainfall. 

At Zanzibar the prevailing wind in July is S.E., but in 
. Januar^q wiien the low" pressure of the interior is situated 
much farther to southw^ard, it is N.E. : and the same 
influence is felt, though in a greatly modified degree, as 
far as Mauritius, where the S.E. trade changes nearly into 
E. during the summer. On the other side of Africa the 
S.E: trade of the South Atlantic is changed into a S.W. 
monsoon on the coast of the Gulf of Guinea.; ■ . 

In the southern, central, western, ahd northern regions 
of North America the prevailing -vinds have a'-^^ell-marked 
monsoonal character. The prevailing winds of -^^nter and 
summer respectively are N.E’ and S.S.E* at New Orleans, 
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N.W. ajid B.W. in Utah, X. and S. at Fort yrnna 
(California), E.S.E. and N.W. at Portland (Oregon), and 
8. and E.X.E. at Fori York, FJudson Bay. These winds 
are readily accounted for by the distribution of pressure 
over the continent in winter and summer. On the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States the prevailing winds of 
winter vary, from N.W. in the Xew England States to W. 
in South Carolina ; whereas in summer they vary generally 
from S.S.W. in South Carolina to S.W. in the Xew Eng- 
landStates. Hence over the eastern States the summer 
winds are not directed towards the low-pressure region of 
the interior of the continent, but are determined by the 
relations of their pressure to the high pressure of the 
Atlantic to the eastward, and to the lower pressure over- 
spreading the Atlantic to the X.E. This influence of the 
Atlantic may be considered as felt westward through the 
'States, as far as the Mississippi. 

Though not so decidedly marked, the winds of Europe, 
except the extreme south, are also monsoonaL In winter 
they flo-w from the land towards the region of low pressure 
in the north of the Atlantic ; but in summer the arrows, 
representing the prevailing winds, show that all but the ex- 
treme south of Europe is swept by westerly winds, which flow 
in a vast continuous stream from the Atlantic towards the 
central regions of the Old Continent, and which deposit in 
their course the rains they have brought from the ocean. 

Similarly, monsoons prevail on the coasts of Brazil, 
Peru, Xortli Africa, and many other regions -which happen 
to lie between other regions whose temperatures, and 
‘therefore pressures, differ markedly from each other at 
different times of the year. 

These are the cliief prevailing winds of the globe when 
the differences of the normal atmospheric pressure are such 
as to cause a decided and steady movement of the atmo- 
sphere over a large portion of the earth’s surface, resulting 
in well-marked prevailing winds. But there are other 
winds which are greatly influenced by local causes, such as 
the nature of the ground, whether covered with vegetation 
or bare ; the physical configuration of the surface, whether 
level or mountainous ; and the vicinity of extensive sheets 
of fresh or salt water. An ini]3ortant characteristic of 
winds in their practical relations to climate is their 
quality, — they being warm or cold, dry or moist, according 
to their direction and the nature of the earth’s surface 
over which they have just passed. Thus in the northern 
hemisphere southerly winds are warm and moist, while 
northerly winds are cold and dry. In Europe south- 
westerly winds are moist and easterly winds dry, while in 
the New England States and Canada north-easterly winds 
are cold and raw and north-westerly winds cold and dry. 

In particular regions certain meteorological conditions 
occur at stated seasons intensifying these effects, resulting 
in excessive drought, heavy rains, intense or great heat, 
thus giving rise to the following among other well-known 
winds. The east winds of the British Islands occur chiefly 
in spring, but also in a less degree in November, being in 
the latter case often accompanied with fog. The winds 
here referred to are dry and parching, and their deleterious 
influence on the health is seen, not merely in the discomfort 
and uneasiness they impart to the less robust of the papui ' 
lation, but also in the largely increased mortality which 
they cause from consumption and all other diseases more 
or less connected with the nervous syste^m. In the 
countries bordering on the north of the Atlantic, atmo- 
spheric pressure. reaches the annual maximum in May, and 
it is above the average during the other two spring months. 
In these months the normal pressure approaches nearer to 
what obtains farther south, and an examination of daily 
weather maps shows that this is due to ,, the repeated 
occurrence in spring of very high pressures in the north of 
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Europe while 2^5'ossiires mud 1 lower preveii to stjiitlnvard. 
Now these east winds are siiirply tlie outflow from lliese; 
regions of high iiressiire to northward. Nortlaerly and evem 
westerly winds which are triil}" outflows froru w’iiat may be 
styled Arctic anticy clonic areas bring with them qualities as- 
noxious as those of the east wind itself, and 2 .>rove as injuri- 
ous to health and vegetation. The cold dry wind of A[»ri] 
29, 1868, which blasted and slirivelled up vegetation in ^Scot- 
land, particularly in the western cou-uties, as effectuaJIy as 
if a scorching Are had passed across them, was a west wlruL 

In the south of Europe, during tlic winter and early s])i‘ing; 
peculiarly dr^^, cold, and violent iiortliciiy winds are of occasionui. 
occurrence. Of these winds the ‘‘mistraU’ is one of tlte most 
notorious, which is a steady, violent, and cold nojth-wesfc wind 
blowing from central and eastern Eranee down on tlie Gull’ ot 
Lyons, It is particularly trying while it lasts to invalids who ai-c 
spending the winter at the various po])u]ar saiiataria wdiich arc 
scattered along this jjart of the Mediterranean coast. Tiie great 
cold that took place in the north of Italy and south of France in 
the beginning of 186S was a good example of the mistral. The 
meteorological conditions under •which it occurred were unusuaily 
low 2 )ressure over the Mediterranean to soiitliward (29 '450 inches),, 
whilst at the same time pressure rose steadily and rapidly on pro- 
ceeding northward to 30*905 inches in the nortii of liiissia. From 
this geograjdiical distribution of the pressure, northerly winds swept 
southwards over Europe, carrying with them the low temperatures 
of the higher latitude^ and became still colder and drier on crossing 
the Alps before they made the descent on thesljorcs of tlie Mediter- 
ranean. The cold tempestuous winds which descend from tlie Julian 
Alps and sweep over the Adriatic, and the dreaded “gregalo” of 
Malta, which is a dry cold nortli-east ■wind, are in their cha.racter 
and origin quite analogous to the inistraL 

The ‘‘northers,” or “nortes,''arej>eculiarlydry cold strong vdiid^j- 
which, repeatedly occur from September to March in the States 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, and are perfectly analogous to the 
mistral. The conditions luicler which tliey occur are a pressure 
low^er than usual to the south or south-east over tlie Gulf of Mexico,, 
together with a j)ressure even higher than the high normal which 
is so marked a feature of the meteorology of the Kocky xMoiintains 
during the colder months. MTien, as most frequently ha|>pens, 
they occur in the wake of a storm, their disagreeable qualities of 
extreme dryness, cold, and violence are all intensilied. From a 
temperatui’e of upwards of 80” experienced, as the storm comes up- 
the thermometer rapidly falls to 18” or even lowvr ; and, as the low* 
temperature often occurs with a wind blowing -with great violence,. , 
the northers prove most deleterious. A violent wind with a tem- 
perature of 18” is altogether unknown in the British Islands. 

The ‘ ‘ pampero ” is a strong, dry, cold wind wliich bh'nvs across the* 
pamj^as of the Eiver Plate of South Ameri ca, occurring at all seasons, 
but most freiiuently during the spring and summer from October to 
January. They are preceded by easterly winds, a falling jnussure, 
a rising temperature, and increased moisture. A pampero is de- 
scribed by Br B. Christison, and its appearance figured, in the' 
Journal of the Seoitish Meteorological Society, vol. r. j). 342, as seen 
advancing on the morning of November 28, 1867, in central 
IJruguay. In the early morning the wind blew rather strongly 
from north-east, and by and by clouds w’cre seen moving very, 
slowdy from the avest, throwing out long streamers eastwards. As- 
they advanced, turn dense and perfectly regular cloud-masses- 
appeared in front, one behind the other, in close contact yet not 
intermingling,--tlie one being of a uniform leaden grey, "wliile the- 
other was as black as the smoke of a steamer. On' arriving over- 
head, the fl*ont, though slightly w^avyin appearance, w'as seen to be 
quite straight in its general direction, and the bands w’ere of uniform 
breadth. They rushed forward at great si)eed under the other' 
clouds without uniting with them, preserving their forms nnhroken, 
being borne onward by an apparently iiTesistible force, as if com- 
posed of some solid material rather than vapour. They extended 
probably 50 miles in length, but as they took only a few minutes - 
to pass their breadth was not great, and they appeared to diminish 
to mere lines in the distant horizon. At the instant the first cloud- 
band arrived overhead, the wind chopped round from north-east to 
north and then to south -ivest ; a strong cold blast at the same time- 
seemed to fall from the leaden cloud, and continued to blow till 
both hands had passed. No rain or thunder occurred at this time, 
Wt in the confused rabble of clouds which followed Imv thunder- 
continued to roll, and in a quarter of an hour rain fell, and for some 
hours thereafter wind, luiri, and thunder continued, l3ut only to a 
moderate degree. The low temperature and rivsing barometer and 
change of wind are the constant and most striking characteristics 
of the pampero. On one occasion the temperature fell 44-” in four- 
teen hours, and on another occasion the fall was only 4” Kain is 
a usual accompaniment, but on rare occasions the pampero passes off' 
and no rain falls. 
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RamfalL — ^Wliatever tends to lower tlie temperature of 
the air below the dew-point is a cause of rain. It is there- 
fore to the winds we must chiefly look for an explanation 
of the rainfall, and the broad principles of the connexion 
may be stated to be these five : — (1) when the winds have 
previously traversed a considerable extent of ocean, the 
• rainfall is moderately large; (2) if the winds advance at 
the same time into colder regions, the rainfall is largely 
increased, because the temperature is sooner reduced below 
the point of saturation; (3) if the winds, though arriving 
from the ocean, have not traversed a considerable extent of 
it, the rainfall is not large; (4) if the winds, even though 
having traversed a large extent of ocean, yet on arriving 
at the land proceed into lower latitudes or regions markedly 
^varrner, the rainfall is small or nil; (5) if a range of 
mountains lies across the onward path of the winds, the 
rainfaU is largely increased on the side facing the wdnds, 
•and reduced over the regions on the other side of the 
range. The reason here is that, the air on the windward 
side of the ridge being suddenly raised to a greater 
height in crossing the range, the temperature is further 
reduced by mere expansion, and a more copious precipita- 
tion is the result; whereas on the leeward side as the air 
•descends to low- er levels it becomes gradually drier, and 

• accordingly the rainfall rapidly diminishes with the 
descent. 

We have drawn attention to the diminished velocity of the wind 

• over land as compared with the open sea (p. 125), From this it 
follows that an envelope of stiller air or air of less velocity than 
that of the prevailing wind broods over the land, and by its 
presence forces the prevailing wind to a greater height, thus tending 
to increase the rainfall. If the foreshore rises within a few miles 
to a height of 200 or 300 feet, the result is very striking when the 
wind from the sea blows straight upon it. Thus at Spittal, near 
Berwick, on September 1877, a N.E. wind blew straight ashore at 
an estimated velocity of 25 miles an hour. To eastward the sky 
was singularly clear down to the horizon, but to westward all the 
country beyond a mile from the shore was enveloped in what 
appeared a dense mist or fog. About 15° to eastward of the zenith 
of an observer on the shore, the thinnest rack of cloudlets was seen 
emerging without intermission from the deep stainless blue of the 
sky, which as they drifted landward increased so rapidly in volume 
and density that the zenith was three-fourths covered with clouds. 
A similar phenomenon was seen in September 1879 on board the 
Orkney steamer at the magnificent cliff of Hoy Island, Orkney. 

A heavy storm liad just cleared away, and a strong W.FT.W. wind 
was blowing right against the clitF. The sky was absolutely cloud- 
less all round, except the upper 300 feet of Hoy Hill, 1570 feet high, 
which was enveloped in a thick mist that stretched away to wind- 
wvard, some distance to westward of the steamer’s course, ■which , 
was about 2 miles from land. The western termination of the ' 
cloud was the thinnest rack of cloud, •which emerged unceasingly , 
from the blue sky at a distance not less than 4 miles to wind- | 
ward of the cliff. The constituent parts of the cloud itself were in 
rapid motion eastward, but, owing to the fresh accessions it was 
constantly receiving, the cloud itself appeared stationary. Thus 
the wind was forced upward into the atmosphere for some consider- 
able distance to windward of tlie ridge lying across its path. 

It is this dragging effect of the land on the wind, and the con- 
sequences which result from it, that explain how it is tliat during 
storms of wind and rain from the north-east the rainfall over the 
foreshores of the Firth of Forth, the IVIoray Firth, and tlie Pentland 
Firth looking to the north-east is so much in excess as compared 
with the rest of Scotland. The same principle explains the heavy 
rainfall in plains at some distance from the range of hills lying 
across the wind’s path and on the side of the rain-bringing winds. 

For short intervals of time the heaviest rainfalls occur 
•with tornadoes, waterspouts, and some other forms of the 
whirlwind, the reason being that not only is there rapid 
expansion due to the rapid ascent of the air, but also great 
rarefaction is produced by the extreme velocity of the 
•aerial gyrations round the axis of the tornado. On August 
1, 1846, 3*12 inches of rain fell at Camberwell, London, 
in two hours and seventeen minutes. Of heavy falls 
may be mentioned 4*60 inches in London, April 13, 
1878; 6*00 inches at Tongue, September 7, 1870; 5*36 
inches in Monmouthshire, July 14, 1875; 6*62 inches at 
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Seathwaite, Ciimberiand, bToveniber 27,1848; and 7T2 
inches at Drishaig, Argyllshire, December 7 to 8, 1863. 
But it is in lower latitudes that the heaviest single showers 
have been recorded. The following are among the most 
remarkable : — at Joyense, France, 31*17 inches in twenty- 
two hours; at Genoa, 30*00 inches in twenty-four hours; at 
Gibraltar, 33 *00 inches in twenty-six liom’s; on the hills above 
Bombay, 24*00 inches in one night; and on the Khasi 
Hills, India, 30*00 inches on each of five successive days. 

As regards the ocean, there are no available data from 
which an estimate could he formed as to the amount 
of the rainfall, since the rainfall statistics of the ocean 
must be regarded as giving hardly anything more than 
the comparative frequency of the fall. It is, however, 
certain that the equatorial belt of calms in the Atlantic 
and Pacific between the trades is the region where the ocean 
rainfall reaches the maximum, and the parts of these 
oceans are the rainiest which are the longest within the 
belt of calms as it shifts its position northward and south- 
ward with season. While the cloud-screen is undoubtedly 
dense, and the rainfall frequent and heavy, the careful 
observations of the Challenger ” and “Novara'' show 
that the statements generally made as to these points are 
greatly exaggerated. 

In the regions of the trades the rainfall is everywhere 
small over the open sea, seeing that the trade-mnds are 
essentially an outflow from anticyclonic regions, and their 
original dryness is to a large extent maintained because 
their course is directed into regions which become con- 
stantly warmer. Thus at Ascension, lat. 8° 45' S., which 
is throughout the whole year within the S.E. trades, the 
mean rainfall for the two years 1854-55 was only 8*85 
inches. At St Helena, which lies constantly within the 
same trades, five years give a mean rainfall of 5*36 inches 
on the coast; but in the same island at a height of 1763 
feet the annual amount rises to 23*98 inches. Malden 
Island and some other islands in the Pacific, about long. 
150° W., and for some distance on each side of the equator, 

I have been pointed to by Scott as practically almost rain- 
less, as is shown by their containing extensive guano 
deposits. These islands are situated somewhat similarly 
to Ascension with respect to the zone of calms. In 
Mauritius the annual rainfall on a mean of four years 
was 30 inches at Gros Cailloux, but at Cluny, only 16 
miles distant, for the same four years it was 146 inches; 
in regard to which Meldruin remarks that at Cluny, which 
is in the vicinity of mountains and forests, in the south- 
east of the island, and thus directly exposed to the trade- 
wind as it arrives from the sea, the rainfall in almost any 
month is from four to six times greater than at Gros 
Cailloux on the north-west coast, where neither mountain 
nor forest exists, and where the S.E. trade arrives con- 
siderably drained of its moisture. 

From what has been said it is evident that the heaviest 
rains will be brought by the winds which have traversed 
the greatest extent of ocean within tlie tropics, and which 
accordingly of all ocean winds have the highest temperature 
and humidity. These conditions are most completely 
fulfilled during the summer months of the northern 
hemisphere by the Yunds which, commencing from near 
lat. 30° S., blow home on southern Asia as the well-known 
S.W, monsoon of these regions. Accordingly it is by the 
winds of this monsoon that a larger rainfall is distributed 
over a larger portion of the earth's surface than occurs 
anywhere else in any season ; and this large rainfall is 
in many regions still farther greatly increased by the 
mountain ranges which lie across the path of the rain- 
bringing winds. 

It is on these winds that the rainfall of India chiefly 
depends. Along the whole of the west coast from the 
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diiii of Cambay southward, and on the Western Ghats, ' 
the rainfall is ekusssive. The following are some of the 
more interesting annual means in inches beginning with 
Bombay and proceeding southwards: — Bombay, 74; 
Matheram, 247 ; Mahabalesliwar, 252 ; Ratnagiri, 104 ; 
B^ura, 255 ; Goa, 1 02 ; Karwar, 115; Honawar, 139; 
Mangalore, 134 ; Cannanore, 1 32 ; Calicut, 116; and 
Cochin, 114* In the west of Ceylon the rainfall is also 
heavy, being at Colombo 87, at Galie 91, and at 
Ratnapura, at some distance inland among the hills, 149. 
Since the S.W. monsoon is drained of much of its 
moisture in ci’ossiiig these mountains, a greatly diminished 
rainfall is distributed over the interior and east side of 
India, and on the eastern slopes of Ceylon. 

If now we cross to the eastern shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, we again encounter an excessive rainfall along these 
coasts and up the slopes of the mountains looking down on 
them. Thus from south northward the following are 
among the more characteristic rainfalls in inches : — 
Nancowry, 102; Port Blair, 116; Mergui, 152 ; Tavoy, 
196; Maulmain, 189; Rangoon, 100; Bassein, 98; 
Sandoway, 212 ; Akyab, 198; and Chittagong 104. ^ On 
the other hand, at Thyetmio, inland on the Irawadi, the 
annual rainfall is only 48 inches. 

We have shown how, in accordance with the peculiar 
distribution of pressure in India in summer, the monsoon 
is diverted up the valley of the Ganges as an E.S.E. wind, 
distributing on its way, even to the head of the valley, in 
a generous rainfall the moisture it has brought from the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal The rainfall does 
not extend farther westward than the basin of the Ganges, 
and the precipitation is most copious along the lower 
Himalayas, the largest fails being recorded at heights 
about 4000 feet, — ^being, as pointed out by Hill, near the 
level at which the summer monsoon is cooled just below 
its dew-point. The following are some of the larger rain- 
falls in inches, beginning with the more western: — Mus- 
sooree, 95; Haini Tal, 92 ; Khatmandu, 57; Darjiling, 
121; Kurseong, 154; Buxa, 219 ; Kuch Behar, 131. 

The rainfall is very large in the north-east angle of the 
Bay of Bengal and thence northwards towards Bhutan, or 
at the angle where the summer monsoon from the bay 
curves round to a westerly course on its way up the 
Ganges. Thus at ISToaklially, on the coast, it amounts in 
inches to 109 ; at Tiira, on the Brahmaputra, immediately 
to west of the Garo Hills, 129; at Silchar and Sylhet to 
eastward, 117 and 155 ; whilst at Cherrapmiji, on the 
Khasi Hills, it rises to 493 T9 inches on a mean of twenty- 
four years. This last rainfall is the largest known on the 
globe, the causes of which are the highly saturated state 
of the monsoon on its arrival at the lower Ganges, the 
high mountain range of Burmah to eastward of Bengal, j 
which turns the monsoon to the north, and the protrusion 
westwards of the Khasi and Garo Hills so as to lie in the 
line of that branch of the monsoon which passes from the 
lower Ganges into the basin of the Brahmaputra above 
Goalpara. The coxisequence is that the highly saturated 
air of the monsoon in its passage across the Khasi Hills is 
suddenly raised to a height of about 6000 feet, and being 
thereby reduced far below the point of saturation the 
superabundant moisture is precipitated in unequalled 
deluges of rain. The amount of the annual rainfall at all 
these places is determined, essentially if not altogether, by 
the rains of the summer monsoon, the relative intensity of 
which over India may be taken to be fairly represented by 
the rainfall of J uly. 

The rains which accompany the K.E. monsoon of the 
winter months may be represented by the rainfall for 
January. These are heaviest in Ceylon, especially on its 
east slopes, and in southern India, or where the K.E. | 


monsoon arrives after having traversed a large extent of 
ocean. The fall for the month exceeds 6 Inches over a 
large portion of the east coast, whilst at Colombo in the 
west the rainfall is only half that amourit, and farther north 
at Pattalum the January rainfall is only 1*82 inches. In 
southern India the amount varies from about 1 to 2 inches, 
Blanford pointed out in 1873 {Fhil, Trcms,, vol. clxiv, 
618) that, while the surface winds of northern India in win- 
ter are northerly, on the Himalayas, especially the north- 
west portion, southerly winds prevail during the coM months. 
It is these upper southerly winds wliicli bring the winter 
rains to the Punjab, Upper India, and the liighlaiids of 
Assam. It is further to be noted that winter rains also 
occur in Central India, where the prevailing surface ivinds 
are from east and north-east. » The mean rainfall of January 
at Mussooree is 2*00 inches and at Naini Tal 2*86 inches, 
and in Assam, at Sibsagar, 1*13 inch. Over a large tract 
of the east side of southern India from Nellore soiithwai’d, 
including Ceylon, the maximum rainfall for the year occurs 
in the months of October and November. 

EamfaU of the Mcday Archipelayo awl Australia. — Under the 
direction of the late Dr Eergsnia, systematic o’eservations of the 
rainfall of the ^Malay archipelago were begun in 1870, the number 
of stations being 150. The results of the first three years show that 
the mean annual rainfall over the archipelago varies iroin about 60 
inches in Timor to upwards of 200 inclms at some spots among the 
western slopes of Sumatra. But the most iniportant feature in the 
rainfall in its relations to climate is not the absolute amount that 
falls annually, but rather the manner of its distribution through 
the months of the year. Over the greater number of the islands 
rain fails copiously every month; but as regards some of the islands 
the year is divided into dry and wet seasons as marked as are seen 
in the climates of India. The to this essential difference among 
tlie climates is the distribution oi atmospheric pressure during the 
months of the year from south-eastern Asia to Australia, with the 
resulting prevailiiig winds. During the winter inontlis atmospheric 
pressure is high in south-eastern Asia and low in the interior of 
Australia, the difference being about three-quarters of an incli. 
Since between these two regions the fall in the mean pressure is 
practically uninterrupted, the ]\lalay archipelago lying l»etween 
them is swept by northerly winds (hg. 14). As these winds have 
traversed a great breadth of ocean in tljeir course, they arrive in a 
highly saturated state, and consequently deposit a copious rainfall, 
particularly on the northern slopes of the higher islands. Hence 
in these months the rainfall over the islands without exception is 
large, the mean monthly amount being in many eases more than SO 
inches. These winds continue their course to southward towards the 
low-pressure region in the interior of Australia, and deposit along the 
north coasts of that continent a monthly rainfall rising generally 
to from 14 to 20 inches. On advancing into the interio]’, the mean 
amount gradually diminishes at the successive telegraphic stations 
to 3*50 inches at Alice Springs near the tropic of Capricorn. The 
amount of the rainfall for any particular year, and the distance from 
the coast to which the rains penetrate inland, depend essentially on 
the height of the winter pressure of south-eastern Asia as compared 
with the low mean pressure of central Australia, by wdiich the 
strength of the northerly monsoon is regulated. 

On the other hand, during the summer of the northern hemisphere 
pressure is high in the interior of Australia and low in China, the 
mean ifference being about haK an inch. Between the two regions 
the fall in the mean pressure is continuous and uninterrupted, and 
as a consequence southerly winds prevail over the intervening archi- 
pelago. These winds, as they advance from the continent into lower 
latitude.s, are absolutely rainless in the north of Australia, and over 
Timor and the other J\Ialay islands which are separated from 
Australia only by a comparatively narrow belt of sea. During the 
three years no rain whatever fell in Timor in J uly and A igust, and 
the fail in June, September, and October was small. As, however, 
the winds pursue their course to northward, they eagerly lick up 
moisture from the sea, so that by the time they arrive at Amboyna 
they have become so saturated that the monthly rainfall there rises 
to nearly 30 inches. Again at some distance to the w^est of Timor 
rain falls more or less regularly every month, the amount. increas- 
ing in proportion to the extent of ocean traversed by the S.E. 
winds, which advance towards thcvse islands from the direction of 
Australia. These marked dilFerences among the climates of tlie 
Malay archipelago, which, since they really depend on the geo- 
graphical distribution of land and sea of this part of the globe, must 
be regarded as permanent differences, have iilayed no inconspicuous 
part in the singular distribution of animal and vegetable life which 
characterizes the archipelago. 
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In July tlie prevailing wind in W est Australia is K. ^Y. , and tlie 
rainfall reaches the maximum for the year, whereas in January the 
wind is S.E., and the rairifiill is the niinimiim. Similarly in 
January since the winds of tlio southern half of South Australia and 
Yictoria are from the south, and thus blow towards warmer regions, 
the rainfall is either at tlie annual minimum, or it is small. But 
on rounding the coast and proceeding northward, the Avind becomes 
E., then N.E., and ultimately 1^. in the north of Queensland, 
"With this prevalence of oceanic and equatorial Avinds, the rainfall 
this time of the year rapidly rises over the whole of the eastern 
slopes, till at Cape York it is about 20 inches. In tlio basins of the 
Murray atid Darling rivuus, Avhich are sliut off from the east by the 
mountain ranges of jSTcw South "Wales, the rainfall is only about an 
incdi and a half. On the other hand, to soutli of the latitude of 
Sydney, including Tasmania, the inaximum rainfall occurs in winter 
over those regions Avhich slope south towards the sea. On crossing 
the inoiintain range of Victoria into the basin of the Murray river, 
the rinnfali rapidly diminishes. In the north of Kew Zealand the 
winter rainfall is the heaviest ; fiiit farther south, where ^westerly 
winds preAmil with some steadiness through tlie year, the rainfall is 
more equally distributed through the months ; and, as the preA^ailiiig 
Avirids are Avesterly, the heaviest rainfall is in the west of the islands. 
Thus at Hokitika in the AA-est near sea-level, and not far from a lofty 
range of mountains to the east, the annual amount reaches 120 
inches, and at Bealey inland at a height of 2104 feet it is 106 
inches. At Wellington the annual rainfall is 52 inches, at 
Southland 46, at Dunedin 34, and at Christchurch 25, thus 
showing, in the rainfall of the two sides of the island, extremes 
nearly as great as in Scotland. 

Bainfall of Burope.~~~As regards rainfall, Europe may be 
conveniently divided into tAvo distinct regioiis, — western and 
northern Europe, extending in a modified degree through 
the inteiior of the continent into Siberia, and the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. A vast ocean on the one 
hand, a great continent on the other, and a predominance 
of westerly winds are the determining circumstances in the 
distribution of the rainfall over Avestern Europe. Hence 
the rainiest regions are to be found in the west, where 
mountain ranges stretch north and south. The annual 
rainfall exceeds 80 inches over a considerable district, 
including the greater part of Skye and portions of the 
counties of Inverness and Argyll to the south-east, in the 
lake district of England, and in the more mountainous 
parts of North Wales, — these three districts being the 
Avettest in Europe. As Ireland presents no continuous 
range of mountains opposing the Avesterly winds of the 
Atlantic, no Irish rain-gauge shows a mean rainfall of 80 
inches. A qAoint of some interest is suggested by the rain- 
fall of the counties of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries in 
Scotland. These counties offer to the westerly Avinds a 
series of valleys sloping south to the Solway Firth, Avhich 
show successively a diminished rainfall on advancing east- 
ward till at several places in Nithsdaie and Annandale it 
does not exceed 40 inches. But in Eskdaie, farther to the 
east, the rainfall instead of falling increases to about 60 
inches. The reason is that the Avesterly winds are 
obstructed in their oiiAvard course by the range of hills by 
Avhich Eskdaie is bounded on the east, in surmounting 
which the winds are much reduced in temperature, and their 
superabundant moisture falls in copious rains immediately 
to westward of the ridge. The cause of the larger rainfall 
of Eskdaie is thus analogous to that of the large rainfall 
the coast in the north-east of the Bay of Bengal 
immediately under the Assam range of mountains. In 
England the largest annual rainfall is 146 inches at Sea- 
thwaite in the Lake district, in Scotland 128 inches at 
Glencroe in Argyll, whilst in Ireland the largest is oni^ 
The driest part of the British Islands is an 
ve district to south-south-west of the Wash, Avith a 
rainfall of about 21 inches. A large extent of England, 
and ail the more important agricultural districts in Scotland, 
have a rainfall under 30 inches: the greater part of 
and nearly the half of Scotland, have a rainfall not 
inches ; hut in Ireland it is isolated patches 
a rainfall less than 40 inches. 


In the west of NorAvay the rainfall in inches is 72 at 
Bergen, 51 at Aalesund, 46 at the Naze and in the Lofoten 
Isles, falling to 10 at the North Cape. At Christiania, 
'Upsala, and a large part of the east of ScandinaAria the 
rainfall is about ”21 inches, falling to 16 inches on the 
north coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. In Russia and Siberia 
it rises only at a fcAV places to 20 inches, several districts 
of this extensive region having an annual rainfall of 10, 5, 
3, or even 2 inches. The rainfall of Spain presents great 
extremes — from 68 inches at Santiago to 13 inches at 
Saragossa. In France and the plains of Germany the 
average A’-aries from 35 to 20 inches, but in inoiiiitainous 
regions these figures are greatly exceeded, rising through 
all gradations to upAvards of 100 inches at some points in 
the Alps. 

An important distinction between the manner of distin- 
bution of the rainfall in the AA’-est of Europe and at more 
inland places is that the greater part of the annual quantity 
of the Avest falls in AAunter, whilst in the interior the 
amount in summer is greater than in Avinter. The rainfall 
of January and July showAS this in a very forcible 
manner. The summer climates of the extreme south 
of Europe and North Africa are rainless, and over exten- 
si\'e regions in the south of Europe adjoining the July 
rainfall does not amount to an inch. Over these dry 
regions the prevailing AAdnds of summer are northerly, and 
hence the drought Avhich characterizes them. On the other 
hand, the rainfall in the interior of the continent is large. 
In January the maximum rainfall occurs on the mountains 
and high grounds overlooking the Atlantic, and the 
minimum on the plains of Russia. 

Owing to the Avay in vAdiich Europe is broken up by the 
seas AAdiich diversify its surface, the time of the jeo^v AA-hen 
the rain attains the maximum differs greatly in different 
regions. This phase of the rainfall occurs, indeed, accord- 
ing to locality, in all months except February, March, and 
April. The month of occurrence of the annual maximum 
rainfall over Europe is shown by fig. 18. A similar map' 


Fig. 18. — Showing Month of Maximum Rainfall in Europe. 

representing the month of least rainfall shows still greater- 
uniformity in a regular succession of the months in passing 
from region to region. Thus the month of. least rainfall is. 
January on the lower Volga, February in western Russia and 
the greater part of central Europe, March in the north of 
France and south of Great Britain, April farther to the north,. 
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May in Bcotiand north of the Grampians, June in Orkney, 
BhetlancI, Iceland, the west of Ireland, and the north-west 
of France, and July over the whole of the south of Europe. 
The driest month occurs nowhere in Europe in any of the 
five .months from August, to December. 

Mainfatlof North Amsrica,-^^ of the Rocky Moim tains the 
rainfall is very iiiieq_iially distributed, the annual amounts varying 
Ironi 86 inches at Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia river, 
to 8 inches at San Diego on the coast, and 3 inches at the head of 
the Gulf of California." Over the whole of the region between the 
Cascade and Rocky Mountains the rainfaU at all seasons is extremely 
small, this being Indeed that feature in the climate to which the 
formation of the cahoiis of that region is chiefly to be referred. On 
the other hand, in the United States and Canada to east of long. 100” 
W. the distinguishing feature of the rainfall is the comppative 
equableness of its distribution, an annual rainfall exceeding 50 
inches occurring only over restricted districts, and a rainfall as low' 
as 20 inches being scarcely met with anywhere. The regions where 
the rainfall exceeds 50 inches are Florida, the lower basin of the 
Mississippi, and the xitlantic seaboards of Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland. 

In January the annual maximum rainfall occurs over the whole 
of the w'est coast from Sitka to lower California ; but in the 
interior between long. 120° and 95° W. the amount is everywhere 
small, and over a considerable part in the south-west of this region 
210 rain fells. The region of largest rainfall extends from Louisiana 
to West Yirginia, where the mean varies from 4 to 6 inches. Over 
nearly the w'hole of the Dominion of Canada, by much the greater 
part of the winter precipitation is in the form of snow, which has 
been carefully measured and recorded by the Meteorological Ser- 
vice. The average snowfall for January exceeds 80 inches at St 
John’s, Newfoundland, in Anticosti, Prince Edward Island, and 
in many other regions. 

In July the rainfall is everywhere small in the west, a large 
part of this extensive region being absolutely rainless. The 
remarkable dryness of the climate at this season is due to the N.W. 
winds that set in towards the low pressure of the interior, which 
thus blow towards warmer regions. The rainfall to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains is distributed by the winds which are connected 
with the low-pressure region of the interior and with the high- 
pressure region of the Atlantic. The result is two regions of larger 
rainfall, the one in the south-east of the States and the other to the 
west of the lakes. The summer winds of the south-eastern coasts are 
southerly, and as they are anticyclonic in their origin and have in 
their course traversed some extent of ocean, they arrive well- but not 
super-saturated, and pour down a rainfall in July of 6 inches and 
upwards along the coasts and for some distance inland from Louisi- 
ana to Chesapeake Bay. Further, since in July these winds attain 
their maximum force and persistency, the rainfall at the same 
time reaches the maximum along the whole coast from Boston to 
some distance west of New Orleans. Since the summer winds blow 
in the line of the Alleghany mountains and not across them, the 
rainfall diminishes in ascending their slopes. The comparative 
equableness of the rainfall over the eastern States is the necessary 
result of the winds’ passing into higher latitudes, and, therefore, 
cooler regions. A broad region where the rainfall is less than on 
each side of it, extends from Michigan to the south-west as far as 
Canadian River. To the west of the lakes the rainfall rises above 
4 inches, and, since over this region the winds become somewhat 
easterly as they flow towards the low-pressure area, it is probable 
that the lai’ger rainfall of this prairie region has its origin in 210 
small degree in the evaporation of the lakes. On ascending the 
higher reaches of the Mississippi, the amount diminishes, hut 
scarcely falls lower than 2 inches, being thus analogous to the 
summer rains of the Upper Ganges. On crossing the water-parting 
into the basin which drains into Hudson Bay, we encounter E. and 
N.E. winds laden with vapour licked up in their passage over Hud- 
son’s Bay, which they distribute in a generous rainfall of probably 
3 to 5 inches over the rising colonies of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. An important point in the climate of the States is that 
over nearly the whole of the extensive region stretching between 
Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains, except the south coast already 
referred to, the annual maximum rainfall does not occur in summer 
but in spring, the month of largest rainfall in the great majority 
of cases being May. In the basin of Hudson’s Bay July is the 
month of largest rainfall. 

Rainfall of Central and South America . — The following are, in 
inches, the larger and more interesting annual rainfalls round the 
coasts:— Yera Cruz, 182; Belize, 75; Maracaibo, 163; Caracas, 
155; Georgetown, 95; Paramaribo, 142; Cayenne, 140; Para, 71; 
Pernambuco, IG’9; Buenos Ayres, 34; Bahia Bla,nea, 19; Puerto 
Montt, 102; Yaldivia, 109; Yalparaiso, 100; Serena, 93; Lima, 

9; and a large part of Peru, nil. A remarkable feature of the 
rainfall of South America is the large amounts that fall in -the 
basins of the Orinoco and Amazon; the fall is 91 inches in the 
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upper basin of the Madeira, and 112 iiiclies at Y<|nitos /lat 3° 40^ 
iS., long. 72° 57' W.). The reason is that this imm^aise region, 
where pressiti'e appears to ])e almost eorislantly low, is open to the 
highly saturated winds that blow’ from the equatorial Atlantic. 
Quite different is the distribution of the rainfall over tlie La 
Plata basin. The annual falls, in inches, arc 92 at Joinvii'le, 58 
at Corrientes, 44 at jMoute Video, 36 at Parana, 24 at , Santiago,,. 
22 at San Luis, and only 6 at l^lendoza. The fall I'apidly rises'~in 
ascending the eastern slopes fd’ the Brazil 2 nountains iaciiig the 
South Atlantic ; thus, while tlie amount at Rio Janeiro Is 45 
inches, on the hills to nortliward it is 116 inches. 

In January northerly winds prevail on the south coasts of tlie 
Gulf of Mexico ^ and the Carilibean Sea, and as they have tlicir 
origin in the high jjressure, of tlie American coiitinenr, and in' 
crossing the sea pass into lower latitudes, the January ininiall of 
these coasts is comparatively small. In July, iiow'ever, the pre\'ail- 
ing winds are easterly, and as the}- have traversed a large exte 2 it of 
the equatorial waters of the Atlantic they are hi’ghly saturated, 
and consequently the July rainfall of tliesc coasts is'^ evcrywliere. 
very large. The following are, in indies, the Jainiary and July 
rainfalls Caracas, 1*00 and 14*04; Guatemala, 0*28 aiid 10*79; 
Yera Cruz, 5 TO and 35*90. The seasonal distribution of the 
rainfall in the basin of the Amazon is the rever.se of this. In 
January the position of the belt of calms is about lat. 3° N., and 
as pressure is .relatively low over the basin of tlie Amazon, 
especially its southern slopes, the trades and the west portion of 
the region of calms unitedly spread their highly saturated air over 
the whole region as far as the Andes, resulting in one of the .most 
widespread heavy rainfalls anywhere to be 2 net w’ith. On 
other hand, since in July the belt of cairns is about lat. 10° N., 
the saturated atniosphei’e of the tropical regions no longer flow's up 
the Amazon, but is carried westw*ard into the Caribbean Sea and Gulf 
of Mexico. Hence at this season the I’ainfall of the Amazon valley 
is small. The following are, in inches, the January and July 
falls: — Para, 6*51 and f3'26; Manaos, 7*33 and 1*82; upper 
Madeira, 15*90 and 0*30 ; and Yquitos, 10**24 and 4*26. On the 
La Plata in January pressure is low*, and as w’inds consequently 
blow from the ocean in upon the region of low* pressure the rainfall 
is large ; but as pressure is high in the interior in July the rainfall 
in that month is small. The following arc, in inelies, the January 
and July rainfalls: — Buenos Ayres, 2*37 and 1*70; Parana, 4*63 
and 1*32; Corrientes, 5*24 a 2 id 2*67; Joinville, 14*26 and 3*55; 
and San Luis, 2*63 and 0*00. 

Rainfall of Africa . — As regards the rainfall, Africa presents the 
greatest diversity in its climates. The folio w*mg are the annual 
amounts in inches at various points on or near the coast: — Port 
Said, 2; Alexandria, 8; Tunis, 12; Algiers 31; Oran, 17; Mogador, 
50; mouth of the Senegal, 17; Goree, 21; Sierra Leone, 126; 
Christiansborg, 23; St Thomas, 40; Gaboon, 106; Loanda, 11; 
Cape Town, 23; Mossel Bay, 12; Port Elizabeth, 24; Durban, 43; 
Zanzibar, 58; and mouth of the Zambezi, 61. In the north of the 
continent, the rainfall rapidly diminishes inland, and over the gi*eat 
desert of Sahara practically none falls. In the interior of Algiers 
it diminishes, the amount at Laghouat being 17 inches, and at 
Biskra 9. In Egypt the rainfall is limited to a narrow strip along 
the coast; at Cairo the annual fall scarcely amounts to an inch. 
The January and July rainfalls are, in inches, as follow-s : — Port 
Said, 0*46 and 0*00; Alexandria, 1*95 and 0*20; xilgiers, 4*43 and 
0*04; Biskra, 0*56 and 0*03; St Louis (Senegal), 0*28 and 3*00; 
Goree, 0 *00 and 4 *06 ; Sierra Leon e, 0 *69 and 24 *20 ; Christiansborg, 
0*50 and 2*00; Katiinga, 0*11 and 4*76; Gaboon, 9*35 and 0*48; 
Gape Towm, 0*28 and 3*83; Durban, 5*00 and 1*70; Pretoria, 6*07 
and 0*71; and Zanzibar, 2*02 and 2*35. At Zanzibar the heaviest 
rains occur about the equinoxes, the mean for April being 14*55 
inches, and for October 6*80 inches. 

In the case of this, as the other continents, the explanation of the 
different amounts is to be had in the seasonal changes of wind. In 
the north the winter rains are to a very large extent the accom- 
paniment of the Mediterranean storms of that season, but in summer 
pressure is diminished in the interior and increased in the Atlantic 
to the north-west, resulting in strong steady northerly winds, which 
as they advance into hotter regions are unaccompanied with rain. 
The heavy summer rains from Senegambia to the Gold Coast are 
due to the strong monsoonal winds wiiich set in tow^ards the 
interior, thus drawing over these coasts the highly saturated air of 
the belt of calms and of the trades immediately to the north and 
south of it. Since in winter the belt of calms is removed 8° of 
latitude farther to the south, and the temperature of the interior is 
greatly reduced, it follow*s that the winds blowing on these coasts 
from the sea are drier and less strong, and consequently^ the rainfall 
is small. At Sierre Leone the absolutely driest month is February, 
0*31 inch, and the wettest September, 29*15 inches. On the other 
hand, at Gaboon (lat. 0° 25' N.) the dry season is from June to 
August, whew the belt of calms is farthest to the north ; and the 
absohitely rainiest about the equinoxes, the mean of March being 
14*70 inches and October 19*52 inches. At Loanda (lat. 8° 49' S.) 
the annual 4iXU0Tmi onlv a tenth of what falls at Gaboon, and it 
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falls wliolly (luring the summer months of the southern hemisphere. 
In South Africa pressure in January is lowest in the interior, 
towards which prevailing winds from the ocean blow, and as these 
advance into regions becoming rapidly hotter the rainfall all round 
the coast and for some distance inland falls to the annual minimum. 
But in more strictly inland districts wliich are at a considerable 
elevation the rainfall readies tlie maximum at the same season. 
Thus the amounts in inches for January and July are — for Pretoria, 
6*07 and 0*71; Maritzbiirg, 4-2d and 0*21; Graham’s Town, 2*89 
and I'bl; Lower Kel’s Poor!, 1*33 and 0*49; and Aliwal North, 
1*55 and 0*00. Tn tlie winter months pressure in the interior is 
liigh, and the rainfall eonsorpiently small. Though on the coast 
winds from the arid interior frequently prevail, yet the storms that 
sweep eastward past South Africa precijdtate oxer large portions of 
the, southern slopes of this pait- of the globe what must in the main 
he regarded as a generous rainfall. It^’follows tliat the climates of 
tiieso important colonies range themselves into two perfectly dis- 
tinct classes, — the climates of the inland regions and the Natal 
coast, where the rains occur during the hottest months, and the 
climates of the other regions, where tlie annual rains occur during 
the coldest months. Little is accurately known regarding the rain- 
fall of the interior of Africa. It is certain, however, that it is 
small, or nil, over the extensive region of the Sahara, and that it 
is large from about 15® N. lat. to some distance south of the 
equator. Probably the rainiest part of Africa is the region extend- 
ing from the Victoria Nyanza north vrards to and including the 
gathering grounds of the two great tributaries of the Nile. 

iS'j'iow;. — Snow takes the place of rain v/lien the tempera- 
tee is sufficiently low to freeze the condensed moisture in 
the atmospdiere. Snow is composed of crystals, either six- 
pointed stars or hexagonal plates, which exhibit the 
greatest variety of beautiful forms, one thousand dif- 
ferent kinds having been observed. These numerous forms 
Scoresby reduced to live principal varieties : — (1) thin 
plates, comprising several hundred forms of the most ex- 
quisite beauty ; (2) a nucleus or plane hgure, studded with 
needle-shaped crystals ; (3) six-sided, more rarely three-sided, 
crystals ; (4) pyramids of six sides ; (5) prismatic crystals, 
having at the ends and middle thin plates perpendicular 
to their length. In the same snowTall the forms of the 
crystals are generally similar. The flakes vary from 0*07 
inch to an inch in diameter, the smallest occurring wdth 
iow" temperatures and the largest when the temperature 
approaches 32'". If the temperature is a little higher, the 
snow-flakes are partially thawed in failing through it, and 
fall as sleet. The -white colour of snow is caused by the | 
combination of the different prismatic colours of the minute 
snow-crystals. The density of snow is far from uniform ; 
it is generally from ten to tw’-elve times lighter than an 
equal bulk of -water, but varies from eight to sixteen 
times lighter than w^ater. 

The limit of the fall of sno%v near sea-level coincides 
roughly with the winter isothermal of 52°, since in places 
where the mean winter temperature is no higher than 52° 
that of the air falls occasionally to 32° or lower during the 
winter months. As regards Europe, the southern limit is 
about Gibraltar; in North America it is Savannah, New 
Orleans, the mouth of the Eio Grande, the head of the Gulf 
of California, and San Francisco. In Europe, north of lat. 
60*^, snow -falls generally on an average of from 80 to 110 
days in the year. At ITpsala the number of days is 61, 
at Warsaw 45, Aberdeen 42, Oxford 18, Ostend 15, Brus- 
sels 27, Tarum (in the south-^vest of Jutland) 12, Copen- 
hagen 23, Vienna 33, Odessa 19, Sebastopol 12, Milan 
11, Trieste 6, Saragossa 5, Madrid 3, and Lisbon 1. 
In Greenland the number of days exceeds 80, and this 
figure is nearly reached in Newfoundland and the norte 
east seaboard of Nova Scotia. At Quebec the mean days 
of snow are 66, Halifax 64, YvTnnipeg 54, Detroit 34, 
Cape Henry 13, St Louis 11, mouth of the Columbia 
River 7, and Charleston, S.C,, 2. In Russia the time of 
the year wffieii snow falls most frequently is December and 
January, except in the south of the empire, where February 
is the month of the most frequent occurrence of snow. 
But to the nerth of a line drawn from fhe entrance of the 


Gulf of Finland through Warsaw, Cracow^, Salzburg, and 
Santiago March is the month of maximum occurrence in 
the great majority of instances ; while to the south of this 
line it is January and in several cases December. 

The largest falls of snow occur in the Antarctic regions, 
as is w*eii attested by the magnificent icebergs of solidified 
snow which break off all round from the lofty wails of ice 
that engirdle the Southern Ocean. Excepting perhaps in the 
Dominion of Canada, no data have been anywhere collected 
from which even a rough estimate could be forined as to 
the mean annual amount of snow -that falls in different 
parts of the globe. 

Snotu-Line. — The snow-line marks the height below 
which all the snow that falls annually melts during summer. 
No general rule can be stated for tliis height in different 
climates owing to the many causes determining it. These 
are the exposure of mountain slope to the sun (and hence, 
other things being the same, it is higher on the south than 
on the north sides of mountains), exposure to the rain- 
bringing winds, the steepness of the mountains, and the 
degree of dryness of the air. Hence the position of the 
snow-line can be known by observation only. It fails only 
little on either side of the equator to lat. 20° ; from lat. 
20° to 70° it falls equably, but from lat. 70° to 78° much 
more rapidly. To this general rule there are many excep- 
tions. It is 4000 feet higher on the north than the south 
side of the Himalayas, o%ving to the larger snowfall on the 
south, and the greater dryness of the climate of the north 
side, and therefore the greater evaporation from the snow 
there. It is higher in the interior of continents than near 
the coasts, because the precipitation is less and summer heat 
greater. In the Caucasus it is 11,063 feet high, but only 
8950 in the Pyrenees. In South America it rises from the 
equator to lat. 18°, and more on the west than on the east 
slopes of the Cordilleras, owing to the large precipitation on 
the east and small precipitation and arid climate of the west 
side of that chain of mountains. It is as high in lat. 33° 
S. as in 19° N., but south of that latitude it rapidly sinks 
owing to the heavy rains brought by the moist N.W, 
wfinds of these regions. In the south of Chili it is 3000 
feet lower than in the same latitudes in Europe, and 6000 
feet lower than in the extremely arid climates of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Stmms . — If w^eather charts representing a large part of 
the northern hemisphere be examined, two distinct systems 
of pressure are seen which change their forms and positions 
on the earth’s surface from day to day. The one set are 
systems of low pressure marked ofl; by concentric isobars 
enclosing pressures successively lower till the centre is 
approached; and the other systems of high pi-essure 
marked off by concentric isobars enclosing pressures /becom- 
ing successively higher towards the centre. The former of 
these are called cyclones, and the latter anticyclones. These 
areas of low pressure are the distinguishing characteristics 
of the hurricanes and typhoons of tropical regions, and of 
the ordinary storms of higher latitudes, and they may all 
be conveniently grouped under the general name of cyclones. 
Fig. 19 shows a storm which -was passing across north- 
western Europe on the morning of November 2, 1863, and 
it may be taken as fairly representing the general features 
of cyclones. In the figure the arrows fly with the wind, 
and the force of 'the wind is indicated by the number of 
feathers on the arrows. 

^ It will be seen that the winds indicate, not a circular 
moveinent round the centre of lowest pressure, but a 
vorticose moti6n inwards upon that centre, the motion 
being opposite to that of watch-hands. In other words, 
the wind follows Buys Ballot’s law, already explained. 
The winds are strongest where the isobars are closest 
together ; or they are g<merally proportioned to the “baro- 
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gradient/’ — a term introduced ])j Stevenson in 
18r>r. (i-yidoncs have diameters seldom less than 600, and 
tlie-y occasionally exceed 3000 miles ; t]ie cyclone of fig, 19 
had a diameter of aljout 1200 miles. The cyclones of 
the. Mediterranean are 
usually of smaller diiiien- 
sions than those of nortin 
western Europe and 
America. The rates at 
which cyclones advance 
over the carth^s surface 
Miry greatly, the average 
in America Ixnng 24- 
3ni]os an hour, in the 
Atlantic 20 miles, and 
in Europe 26 miles. A 
rate as high as 70 miles 
an hour has occurro^l iii 
the British Isiarids ; 
soniotiiries they remain 
stationary, and more 
raj’eiy their course is 
for a time retrograde. 

The temperature and 
humidity increase at those places towards and over wliicli 
the front part of the storm is advancing, and fill at those 
places over wddeh the front part of the storm has already- 
passed. In other w^ords, the temperature and humidity 
rise as pressure falls and fall as pressure rises. This is 
the important climatic significance of cyclones. Thus a 
succession of low pressures passing east^vards in courses 
lying to nortiiw^ard of the British Islands are the essential 
conditions of open wunters ; whereas, if the cyclones follovc 
courses lying to southward, the winters are severe. In a 
cyclone the broadest feature of weather is an area of rain 
about or rather somewhat in front of the :entre, sur- 
3’ounded by a ring of cloud, outside W'hich the sky is clear. 
The precise form and position of these areas have been 
shown by Abercrombie to vary "with the type of pres- 
sure distribution, with the intensity of the cyclone, and 
with the rate of its progress, and they are also influenced 
by local, diurnal, and seasonal variations. 

The chief point of difference betw^een American and 
European storms is essentially the result of the mean 
winter pressures to the w'est and nortli-'west of their respec- 
tive storm-tracks. Owing to the liigh winter pressure m 
the interior of America, the barometer rises in the wake of 
the storms of the United States more rapidly, the wind 
veers round more quickly and more uniformly to N.W., 
K.ISr.W., and N'. and keeps longer in these directions, 
and the temperature and humidity fall to a greater 
degree, than happens in Europe. In the JSTew England 
States and Canada the easterly winds of the storms, 
coming as they do from the Atlantic, are disagreeably 
(^old, damp, and misty in a degree and with a frequency 
3iiiich greater than occurs with the same winds in the. 
British Islands. 

The chief points of difference between the hurricanes and 
typhoons of the tropics and the cyclones of higher latitudes ! 
are these: — tropical cyclones are of smaller dimensions, 
show’ steeper barometric gradients and therefore stronger 
vvinds, and advance at a slower rate over the earth’s 
surface. Another point of difference is that a large number 
of the hurricanes of the West Indies and the typhoons 
eastern Asia first pursue a -w^esterly course, which gradually 
becomes north- w^esteriy, and on arriving at**' about lat. 
they recurve and thereafter pursue a course to north-east- 
wards. The tropical cyclones of the Indian Ocean south 
of the equator also first pursue a westerly course, whych 
gradually changes to south-west, and often on arriving about 
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iat. 30” recurve to tlio south-east. Man)' of the cyclones of 
India have their origin to w’estwards ca" tlie Nico].»ar Islands, 
pursue a course to north- west vrnr cl, and die (»iit in the 
valley -of the Ganges; and, similarly, a ceaisideraile number 
of the cyclones of the West Indies pursue a wc\sterly course 
through tlie Gulf of lMexico,and several die out in the* States. 

The most dreadful attendant on tropical cyclones is 
the storm-wave, caused by the in-blo^riiig wdiids and the 
low’ pressure of the centre of tlie storm. When tliis wave 
is unusuaily high and is buried forward on a low-lying 
coast at high w’ater it becomes one of the most destructive 
agents kno5Yn. The Jiakarganj cyclone of Getober 31, 
1876, w’as accompanied by a v/ave wliieh flooded the low' 
grounds to the east of the delta of the Ganges to heights 
varyiog from 10 to 4-5 feet, by ’cnI-UcI'i more l;han 100,000 
human beings perislied. 

T’/'ach) of Cydonea of Iforfh Aviv-rmf, AiIofLii(\ oiid 
Europe, — In the Fhydccd AtuM Oceem^ issued 

under the direction of Dr Nenmayer of the Deutsche 
Scewavte, plate 28 show’s by shadings the mean positions of 
the centres of cyclones and by lines their mean tracks. 
The following arc the regioiis wiiere the lowest barometer 
or storms has been most frequently found — tlie region 
to •^vcst-soutll- W’est of the lakes of the United States ; the 
Gulf of St LawTeiice ; mid- Atlantic about lat. 35” long. .52”; 
to the south-west of Greenland ; to the south- w’est of Iceland, 
which is by far the most important of the wiiolo ; to tlie 
soutli-w’est of the Lofoten Isles : the region embracing 
Denmark, the south of Scandinavia, and Finland : and, as 
secondary centres of frequency, the south of the British 
Islands, Corsica and ])art of Italy adjoining, and the north- 
east of the Adriatic. The great importance of these centres, 
wiiere the lowest barometers are most frequently found, 
consists in the indication tliey give of the precise regions 
either w’here many storms originate or where they are 
either retarded or arrested in their course. As regards the 
origin of storms, the centre w'est of the Mississippi is the 
region wiiere most of the Urdted States storms originate, 
the centre in the Gulf of StLawu'ence is w’here many of the 
! great Atlantic storms have their origin, and the centres in 
' mid-Atlantic and to the south-west of Iceland are the 
' regions where the storms of north-w’estern Europe chiefly 
originate. The centres on the soiith-w*est of Greenland, 
the Lofoten Isles, Denmark, and the south of the British 
Islands, all appear to suggest that storms are retarded in 
their onward courses on coming up against large masses of 
land, — whicli may, in i^art at least, he occasioned by the 
heavy rainfalls that mark these parts of their courses. 

Of all storm tracks the most frequently taken is that by 
the storms of the United States, which pursue an easterly 
course through the lakes to the Gulf of St Lawrence. A 
considerable number of storms follow a course from IsTova 
Scotia to Davis Straits ; but the larger number take a 
north-easterly course through the Atlantic towmids Iceland 
and thence past the north of Norway. Among the less 
frequent but important tracks are these : — ^from near I^Iew 
Orleans along the east coast of the States tow^ards Nova 
Scotia ; from mid-Atlantic to south of Ireland and thence 
through France to the north of the Mediterranean; and 
from the Atlantic about lat. 42” long. 40” in a north- 
easterly course quite outside but at no great distance from 
the British Islands, and thence tow^ards the North Cape. 
Of the tracks more immediately affecting British weather 
are one from Iceland in a south-easterly direction through 
the North Sea and Germany, and four tracks which start 
from near Scihy: — (1) to the south-east as already described ; 
(2) eastward through the north of Germany ; (3) north-east 
to Christiania ; and (4) north through Ireland and the 
Hebrides. These are the storm tracks which chiefly give 
the United Kingdom its easterly and northerly winds. 
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• The Inclination of Wmds to the Isobars. — The vorticose 
motion of the 'winds in a cyclone towards and in upon the 
centre has been already pointed out. One of the more 
important practical problems of meteorology is the deter- 
mination of the angle of inclination of the winds to the 
isobars in the different segments of the cyclone, not only 
from the application of the results of the inquiry to the 
theory of storms but also to practical navigation. The hrst 
real contribution to the subject, based on accurate measure- 
ments, was made by Clement Ley in 1873.^ From the 
observations made at fifteen places in north-west Europe 
examined by him he showed that the winds incline from 
districts of higher towards those of lower pressure at a 
mean angle of 20'’ 51'; that the inclination is much greater 
at inland than at well-exposed stations on the coast, the 
respective angles being 28° 53' and 12° 49' ; and that the 
greatest inclinations are with S.E. winds. Then follow 
S.W., jST.E., and N.W. winds, the last showing the least 
inclination. Whipple has recently compared the winds 
at Kew with the barometric gradients for the five years 
ending 1879, with the result that the greatest inclination 
is 63° with S.E. winds, the least 35° with IST.E. winds, and 
the mean for all winds 52°. 

As regards the open sea, Captain Toynbee has shown, 
from a careful investigation of the great Atlantic storm of 
August 24, 1873, that the mean angle of inclination 
calculated from one hundred and eight observations was 
29°, the mean at the three selected epochs examined 
varying from 25° to 31°. 

Barometric Gradient and Telocity of the Wind. — In 
inquiring into the relation of the velocity of the wind to 
the barometric gradient, it is necessary to have some 
definite information as to the increase of the velocity with 
height above the ground. Stevenson recently made 
observations on this point on winds varying from 2 to 44 
miles an hour from the surface up to a height of 50 feet, 
from %vhich he has dra%vn the following conclusions : — (1) 
the spaces passed over in the same time by the wind 
increase wdth height above the ground; (2) the curves 
traced out by these variations of velocity from 15 to 50 
feet high coincide most nearly with parabolas (fig. 20) 
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having their vertices in a horizontal line 72 feet below the 
surface ; (3) between 15 feet and the ground there is great 
disturbance of the currents,, so that the symmetry of the 
curves is destroyed ; (4) the parameters of these parabolas 
increase directly in the ratio of the' squares of the velocities 
of the different gales. If a; be the velocity of the wind 

^ ^ Journal Scottish McUorologiml Society^ vob, iv., p. 66. ■ ■ ■ 


at height H above the ground, the parameter of the 
corresponding parabola is 4- 72) ; and as x varies the 
parameter will vary as or as the square of the velocity 
of the gale. It follows that, to render wind observations 
comparable, it is necessary that anemometers be placed at 
one uniform height above the ground, and that standard 
height not low'-er than 15 feet above the surface. It is 
very desirable that the inquiry were prosecuted up to a 
height of 100 feet ; and it is of the utmost importance that 
the variation in the diurnal velocity be at the same time 
determined at different heights from 15 feet upwards. 

Stevenson also made wind observations on the Caltoii 
Hill, Arthur’s Seat, and the Pentland Hills, in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, up to a height of 1600 feet above sea-level. 
It is from observations made at stations on knolls and 
peaks at different heights above the sea, and at different 
heights above the surfaces of their summits, that the 
problem of the variation of the wund’s velocity at different 
heights with the same barometric gradient can be ascer- 
tained. In carrying the inquiry to considerable heights, 
the results cease to be comparable with those obtained 
at lower levels, unless in those cases wdiere neighbouring 
heights are available for data from wiiich the barometric 
gradient at the observed height can be calculated. The 
results of observations as to the velocity of atmospheric 
currents at very great elevations in the atmosphere deduced 
from the apparent movements of the higher clouds are 
altogether incomparable with the winds near the surface of 
the earth, for these among other reasons : — the heights of 
the clouds can be at best but imperfectly ascertained; the 
motion of the clouds, particularly the higher clouds, may 
be only apparent, it being sometimes difficult to distinguish 
betw’een the formation and dissolution of clouds and their 
motion ; and above all, since the higher clouds are usually 
the accompaniments of the greater w’-eatlier changes, their 
movements a. : “^lie result of barometric gradients tow^Tds 
a knowledge of which we are absolutely powerless to take 
a single step. 

I As regards surface wunds, Cienieiit Ley in 1881, and 

: Whijiple more recently and wuth greater fulness, have 
calculated the mean wind velocities for tw-eive gradients, — 
the gradients being derived from the daily wmather charts 
of the Meteorological Office for the five years 1875 to 1879 
at 8 A.M., and the corresponding wind data being obtained 
from the hourly readings of the Kew anemograph. The 
barometric gradient is for 15 nautical miles, and the 
following are the velocities for the twelve gradients on the 
mean of the year : — 


Gradient. 

Velocity. 

Gradient. 

Velocity. 

inch. 

miles. 

inch. 

miles. 

0*002 

5*0 

0*017 

15*0 

0*005 

7*0 

0*020 

16*5 

0*007 

7*5 

0*022 

19*1 

0*010 

9*2 

0*025 

22*0 

0*012 

11*6 

0*027 

22*0 

0*015 

12-6 

0*030 

25 '5 


The influence of season is very strongly marked. The 
velocities for the same gradients in order are — October ta 
December, 12*5 miles; July to September, 12*6 miles; 
January to March, 14*8 miles; and April to June, 17*2 
miles. From those observations of “V^ipple it follows 
that during the six months when the temperature is falling 
the velocity for the same gradients is least, w'hiie the velocity 
is' greatest during the six months when the temperature is 
rising, and absolutely greatest during the three months 
ending June, when the greater part of the annual increase 
of temperature occurs. It is evident that the observed 
increase in the' velocity of the wdnd for the same gradients 
is to be referred to the same cause that brings about the 
diurnal increase in the wind’s velocity, viz., the wind 
blowing over a warmer surface than itself. 
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Whipple has also sorted the winds according to the 
eiglit points of the eoni]>ass, with results of the greatest 
interest. If KW., NVE., and E. winds be grouped 
■ together as .polar,' End S.E.j S., S.W., and W. winds as 
equatorial windSj the mean hourly velocity of the polar 
winds, for the same gradients, is 1*1 miles in excess of the 
eijuatorial winds. ¥ow, since polar winds pass into lower 
latitudes, the surface of the earth over which they blow 
is warmer, whereas the surface is colder than the equa- 
torial winds which blow over it. It follow-s that the 
increased velocity of polar winds is referable to the same 
conditions which result in the diurnal increase in the 
wind’s velocity and the greater velocity for the same 
gradients of winds wiien the annual temperature is rising, 
since in all these cases the winds blow’ over a surface of 
a liigher temperature than their owm. 

It is evident from these considerations that for the 
development of the law’- of the relation of the wind’s 
velocity to the barometric gradient with an exactness 
sufficient to w’arrant us in expressing that relation in a 
general mathematical formula much yet remains to be done. 
In truth, as regards the various formulae submitted by 
Ferrei, Molin, Haim, Everett, and others, -we have no 
choice but to allo-^v the justness of Btrachan’s criticism 
(Mocle}' 7 i Meteorology, p. 98) that the theoretical values 
furnished by the formuke do not accord with the actual 
values, and that therefore a satisfactory formula is yet to 
be found. Ere such a formula need be looked for, the 
conditions must be fulfilled for the preliminary w^ork of sup- 
plying the observational data required. The Challenger” 
observations prove that, with gradients substantially the 
same, the velocity of the wind is greater on the open sea 
than near land ; and w’ e have seen that the velocity varies 
with the hour of the day, and generally is increased as the 
temperature of the surface rises above that of the air blow- 
ing over it, and diminished as the temperature of the surface 
falls below that of the air. It is evident that observations 
on the open sea will afford data for the simplest solution of 
the problem j but on land the diurnal, seasonal, and non- 
periodic changes of temperature greatly complicate the 
problem, and render necessary for its solution observations 
specially designed for the purpose. It is not easy to see 
how^ these can be obtained but by carrying out the plan pro- 
posed in 1875 by Stevenson of establishing strings of well- 
equipped meteorological stations planted sufficiently close 
that the barometric gradients may be determined within the 
limits of accuracy required. Observations made twelve 
times daily for a year, at stations so arranged, wrould 
supply the observational data for the solution of this funda- 
mental problem in meteorology. Till some such proposal 
be carried out, the problem remains unsolved, for barometric 
gradients based on the widely sej^arated existing stations 
are too uncertain and rough and the wind observations 
are w^anting in that comparability wdiich alone can satisfy 
the inquiry. 

Weather mid Weather Maps , — Weather is the state of 
the air at any time as respects heat, moisture, wind, rain, 
cloud, and electricity; and a change of weather implies a 
change in one or more of these conditions. Of these 
changes the most important as regards human interests 
are those wiiich refer to temperature, wind, and rain; and, 
as these are intimately bound up with the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure, the latter truly furnishes the key to 
weather changes. . 

These relations are wril shown by the International Monthly 
“Weather Maps issued by the United States Signal Service. Of these 
that for December 1878 is a striking example. This month was 
characterized over the globe by unusually abnormal weather. A 
line drawn from Texas to ITewfoundland, across the Atlantic, the 
north of France, and Germany, thence round to south-east, through 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, India, the East India Islands, and 


Australia to the South Island of Xew Zealand, passes through a 
broad and extended region wliere pressure was throughout con- 
siderably below the mean of December, and this low pressure 
was still further deepened in various regions along the line, An- 
other line passing from Australia, through the Phili})piue Islands, 
Japan, Manchuria, Beliring’s Strait, and Alaska, also marks out 
an extensive redon where pressure w'as iiiHiiternn bed] v below the 
mean* 

On the other hand, pressure was above the average, and generalh!- 
largely so, over the United States to west of longitude 90^ over 
Greenland, Iceland, the Faroes, Shetland, and a large portion of 
the Old Continent l3ounded by a line drawn from Lapland round 
by Lake Balkhash, Canton, l^elcing, to the upper reaches of the 
Lena. Another area of high pressure extended from Syria, through 
Egypt and East Africa, to the Caj>e ; and part of a third area of 
high pressure appeared in the Isorth Island of New Zealand. As 
regards North America, the greatest excess of pressure, 0*196* inch 
above the mean, occurred in the Columbia Valley, from which it 
gradually fell on proceeding eastward to a defect from the average 
of 0*146 inch near Lake Ciianiplain and to noithwai'd, rising agaiii 
to near the mean on the north of Nova Scotia. To tlie north and 
north-east exceedingly high pressures for these regions and the 
season prevailed, being 0-635 inch aboA'e the mean in Iceland, 
0*500 in the south of Greenland, and at the three stations in West 
Greenland, proceeding northward, 0*445, 0*402, and 0*346 inch. 

West Greenland being thus on the west side of the region of 
high pressure which occupied the northern part of the Atlantic, 
and on the north-east side of the area of low pressure in the. States 
and Canada, strong south winds set in over that coast, and the 
temperature at the four Greenland stations, proceeding from south 
to north, rose to 1”*!, 8®’8, r2°*l, and above the means. As 
the centre of lowest pressure was in the valley of the St Lawrence 
about Montreal, strong northerly and westerly winds predominated 
to westward and southward, where consequently temperature was 
below the average, the deficiency at Chicago and St Louis being 
9° *5; and, winds being easterly and northerly in California, the tem- 
perature there was also under the mean. On the other hand, in the 
New England States, the greater part of the Dominion of Canada, and 
West Greenland temperature was above the average. Pressure was 
much higher at St Michael’s, Alaska, than to south-westward at St 
Paul’s, Behring’s Strait, and hence, wiiile temperature at St Paul’s 
was 2° *9 below the normal, it was 12® *0 above it at St Michael’s, 
where strongly southerly winds ruled. With these strong contrasts 
of pi’essure, America presented contrasts at least as striking in the 
distribution of the temperature. Along the south of Lake Michigan 
the November temperature was 13° *7 aliove the normal, whilst the 
December temperature w'as 9® *5 below it, the difference there 
between the two consecutive months being thus 23° *2. 

As regards Europe, Iceland was on the east side of the patch of 
high pressure which overspread the north of the Atlantic, and hence 
northerly winds prevailed there and temperature fell 7° *2 below the 
mean, presenting thus a marked contrast to the high temperature 
of West Greenland at the time. In Europe, the area of lo-west 
pressure occupied the southern shores of the North Sea, extending 
thence, though in a less pronounced form, to south-eastward. 
Hence over the whole of western Europe -winds w*erc N.E., N., and 
in the south-west of Europe W. ; and hence everywhere from the 
North Cape to the north of Italy temperature w*as below the 
normal, in some places greatly so, the deficiency being 10° *4 in 
the south of Norway and 12°*2 in the south of Scotland.^ On the 
other hand, on the east side of this area of low pressure winds were 
southerly and temperature consequently high. In some localities 
in Eussia the excess above the mean "was 15° *0, and over a large- 
proportion of European Eussia the excess was not less than 9°*0. 
This region of high temperature extended eastward into Siberia as 
far as the Irtish, being coterminous with the western half of the 
anticyclonic region of high pressure -wiiich overspread central 
Siberia. But over the eastern portion of the anticyclone northerly 
winds prevailed, with the inevitable accompaniment of low tem- 
peratures over the whole of Eastern Asia, the deficiency at Ner- 
tchinsk on the ux^per Amur being 6°*8. Here again, just as in 
America, Greenland, and Iceland, xiaees with atmospheric pressure 
equally high presented the strongest contrasts of temperature. 
Thus at Bogoslovsk, on the Ural Mountains, pressure wms 0*211 inch 
and at Nertchinsk 0*154 inch above the normals, hut Bogoslovsk 
on the west side of the high pressure area had a temx^erature 15°*0 
above, whilst at Nertchinsk it was 6° *8 below the average. 

At this time of the year the mean pressure falls to the minimum 
in Australia, but during December 1878 the usually low pressure 
was still further diminished. Pressure at this season also falls to 
the annual minimum in the North Pacific and North Atlantic, 
and it has been seen that the low pressure of these regions was 
likewise still further diminished. But in the case of the Atlantic 
it -was attended with a most important difference. The centre of 
lowest pressure, usually located to the south-'west of Iceland, -was 
1 ‘emoved somo'hundreds of miles to the south-east, and an unwronted 
development of extraordinarily high pressure ax>peared to the north- 
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v/ard, ov^erspreading the extensive region of BafliiYs Bay, Greenland, 
Iceland, Faroes, and Shetland. It was to this region of higli pres- 
sure, particularly in its relations tc the low-pressure region to the 
south-east of it, that the extreme severity of the weather in the 
British Islands at the time was due. Mow this high-pressure 
region was intimately connected with, and doubtless occasioned 
directly hj, upper atmospheric currents from the widely extended 
region of low pressure to southward, with its large centres of still 
lower pressure in the Morth Sea, rnid- Atlantic, and United States, 
where pressures were respectively 0*307, 0'322, and 0 ■146 inch under 
the nurinals. Thus, with the single exception of the high-pressure 
area about Greenland, the ineteorological peculiarities which render 
Beceniber 1S7S so ineinorable over nearly the whole globe arose out 
of a distribution of the earth’s atmosphex'e essentially the same 
that obtains at that time of the year, but tlie usual irregularities 
in the distribution of the pressure appeared in more pronounced 
cdiaracters. 

Taking the all-important bearings of these areas of high 
and low pressure on weather and climate into consideration, 
along with the abnormal concentration of aqueous vapour 
over extensive regions which they imply, it is evident that, 
•when the meteorologist will be in a j30sition to forecast, on 
scientific grounds, the weather of the coming season for 
the British Islands, it is to the Atlantic he will require to 
look for the data on which the forecast is based. 

These questions, which the International Weather Maps 
of the United States enable us to discuss, are of the first 
importance in meteorology, whether we consider the ampli- 
tude of the atmospheric changes they disclose (these being 
often so vast as to embrace four continents at one time, 
besides being profoundly interesting from their direct 
bearings on the food supplies and coniniercial intercourse 
of nations) or regard the larger problems they present, 
with hints towards their solution, which underlie ]3liysical 
geography, climatology, and other branches of atmospheric 
physics. The disemssion presents the great atmospheric 
changes as influenced by oceans and continents, including 
the subordinate but important parts played by mountain 
ranges, extensive plateaus, and physically well-deflned 
river basins in determining the development, course, and 
fcei'miiiation of these changes. 

Weather Forecasts and Stoi'm Warnings . — It is in tropical 
and subtropical countries that an isolated observer may, 
with a close approximation to certainty, predict the 
approach of gales and hurricanes. In these regions atmo- 
spheric pressure and the other meteorological conditions 
are so constant from day to day that any deviation, even 
a slight one, from the average of the hour and season in 
respect of pressure, the direction and strength of the wind, 
and the direction and amount of cloud, implies the presence 
of a storm at no great distance. Dr hfeldrum has practically 
worked out this problem at Mauritius with great success. 
At the Eoyal Alfred Observatory there the mean pressure 
at sea-level in January at 9 a.m. is 29*966 inches, from 
which it falls to 29*904 inches at 4 p.m., then rises to 
29*980 inches at 10 p.m., and again falls to 29*927 at 4 
A.M. The mean direction of the wind and the diurnal varia- 
tion, both as regards direction and force, have been stated 
(p. 125). Suppose then that the barometer is observed 
to fall after 9 a.m. more rapidly than is due to the usual 
daily barometric tide, that in the afternoon it does not 
indicate the second maximum or that it continues to fall 
instead of rising, — or suppose, in short, any deviation from 
the mean daily march, — then it is certain that there is 
somewhere an atmospherical disturbance near enough to 
Mauritius to influence the pressure. The direction in 
which the disturbance is from Mauritius is readily known 
from the wind, and the distance of the storm closely 
approximated to by noting the rate and amount of the fall 
of the barometer, in connexion -with the changes of the 
wind and the clouds, — the rate and progressive motion of 
the storm being known chiefly from^ the veerings of the 
wind. For a good many years past notaficatioiis have 


been sent to the daily newspapers when observations show: 
that a storm is not far from the island, stating its |)osition 
and probable course from day to day. The scheme of 
storm warnings at Mamitiiis has been entirely successful, 
and the result is of great value, since it shows what may be 
done at an isolated station in the ocean, or -what may be 
done in ships at sea. In this eomiexion it is not possible 
to overestimate the importance to seamen of a knowledge 
of the hourly variations of the barometer and its mean 
monthly heights over the ocean tracks of commerce. 

In passing from Mauritius to the British Islands -we 
pass from a region where the forecasting of storms and 
■weather is simplest and easiest to the region where it is 
most complex and difficult, particularly for the western 
districts of these islands. The great difllculty lies in the 
fact that the British Islands are immediately bounded ];)y 
the Atlantic to westwards ; and, since practically every 
storm and nearly all weather changes come from that 
direction, no telegraphic comniimication of their approach 
can be received. The Meteorological Oflice in London has 
therefore no choice but to base the forecasts on such of the 
observations telegraphed to the office as experience has 
shown to be the precursors of storms and other weather 
changes. The more important of these observations are 
the failing and rising of the barometer taken in connexion 
with changes in the direction and force of the wind. Since 
on the north side of the track of the centre of the storm 
winds are northerly and easterly and temperature low, and 
on the south side winds are southerly and westerly and 
temperature high, one of the most important points to be 
ascertained is the probable path the centre of the coming 
storm will take. Though a good deal remains to be 
accomplished in the development of this phase of storms, 
yet much has recently been done in this direction by close 
examination of the changes of pressure in the region of 
the anticyclone contiguous to the advancing storm and by 
the changing positions of the rain area near the centre of 
the cyclone. 

As regards Europe, the facility of forecasting storms 
increases as distance from the west coasts is increased. 
Thus to the middle and eastern districts of the British 
Islands, were a day and night watch established in the 
west, forecasts of almost every storm could be issued, the 
exceptions being those small cyclones or satellite cyclones, 
as they are called, originating within the British Islands 
themselves, which are frequently characterized at once by 
their severity and by the rapidity of their onward course. 
In the United States, the system of weather forecasting is 
perhaps the best in temperate regions, — a result due to 
the admirable system organized and developed under the 
direction of the late General Myer, and adequately sub- 
sidized by the Government, but above ail to the facilities 
to detect and track the storms in the region where nearly 
all of them have their origin, to west of the Mississipj)!, 
before they advance upon the more thickly peopled States. 

Meteorology sustained a heavy loss by the death in 1877 
of Leverrier, who was not only the keenest-sighted of 
physicists but also the prince of organizers of systems of 
meteorological observation. His last great service to the 
science was the establishment of a system of observation, 
by which the propagation of rain, hail, and other weather 
phenomena could be followed and recorded from commune 
to commune over France. This scheme for the investiga- 
tion of the vitally important bearing on the meteorology 
of a country of a c6mprehensive observation of its rainfall, 
hail, and thunderstorms, through numerous observers 
possessing sound local information, is not oflly eminently 
just in science, but is calculated to be, attended. ,wi.‘|ll ;.the 
greatest benefits to agricultural and other public interests. 
The practical advantages of the scheme, it need scarcely*'- 
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be added, can only be reaped after a very large expendi- 
ture of lalxnir and money in organizing a compreliensive 
|,)arocl.dal scb erne of observation, systematically and per- 
sistently carried throngli and discussed. 

Fiirtlicr aetaiis regarding meteorological phenomena 
will be found in tlie articles Atmosphere, Barometer, 
Climate, Hycoiometry Ozone, Eaingahge, Sea, and 
Thermometer. (a. b.) 

TEEEESTEIAL MAGjNETISM. . 

1. In tlie preceding portion of tbis article some account has been 
given uf tliodidliience which the sun and moon exert upon the air, 
tbe eartl'i, and the ocean, their strictly tidal eflects being left to be 
separately dealt with. The discussion of the influence of these 
bodies on what may be termed the movables of the earth will 
iiot be eoiiipiete, limvever, without embracing an account of the 
changes wiiich they produce in the earth’s niagiietisin. An account 
of the earlier magnetic observations has already been given under 
the heading Magxetism, and our task will now be to give in the 
flrst ])Iace a description of the best and most recent instruments by 
whicii the magnetic state of the earth is determined, embracing 
therein observatory instruments, those adapted for travellers whether 
by land or by sea, and diflereiitial magnetometers. We shall next 
give a short account of the magnetic system of the earth and of its 
secular variation; and \ve shall then investigate the chang^es con- 
nected with terrestrial magnetism depending on the sun and moon. 
In performing tins task we shall be led to conclude that the sun’s 
power is variable, and we shall therefore examine whether this con- 
clusion is likewise borne out by strictiy meteorological observations. 
Einally, we shall venture on remarks embodying^ a provisional 
working hypothesis, and our object will be gained if this should be 
found to suggest certain lines oi’ thought to those interested in the 
subject which may lead them to examine and discuss the very great 
mass of observations at present existing. 

Instruments for Determining the Magnetic State 
OF THE Earth.. 

(a) Observatory Instrimients, 

2. BecUnoraeter . — It is that end of the needle which points to 
the north magnetic polo of the earth of which the position is invari- 
ably noted even %vhen the observation is made in the southern 
hemisphere. The diflbrence of this position from time geographical 
north denotes “what is called the variation or declination (east or 
west) of the needle. East is often reckoned negative and west 
positive. The instrument by which this information is obtained is 
called the declinometer. The unifilar magnetometer, which is ! 
the form of declinometer now used, is described and figured in 
Magnetism, vol. xv. p. 238. 

3. Bip Cucle . — The instrument by which the magnetic dip or 
inclination is observed contains a thin needle about 3 inches 
long, the centre of gravity of wFich coincides as accurately as 
possible with the axis of motion of the needle. The needle has two 
axles consisting of two very fine cylinders of hard steel standing at 
right angles to the plane of the needle, and great attention must be 

, paid to keep these axles in a state of perfect polish and dryness. 
By means of these the needle can oscillate freely on two horizontal 
agate rounded edges, the one axle lying on the one edge and the 
other axle on the other. If the centre of gravity coincides exactly 
with the axis of motion, and if there be no adhesion or friction 
between the axles and the agate edges, the needle must settle into 
such a position that its magnetic axis lies in the true line of dip. 

The position of the ends of the needle is read by means of two 
microscopes which move round on a cross piece carrying verniers. 
To vieAV the position of the lower end of the needle we move round 
the lower microscope until the cross mre in its field of view (extend- 
ing in the line between the two microscopes) symmetrically cuts 
the extremity of the needle. The lower vernier is then read. The 
same process es repeated for the upper vernier, and the mean of 
the two readings is taken. This mean will accurately denote the 
position of the needle if the circle is properly set. 

The sources of error in a dip observation are — (1) a want of 
symmetry in mass, the centre of gravity of the needle not being 
coincident with the axis of motion ; (2) the vertical circle being 
erroneously set ; (3) a want of symmetry in magnetism, the mag- 
netic axis not being coincident with the axis of figure; (4) excen- ■ 
tricity, the axis of rotation of the needle not passing through tlio 
centre of the circle ; (o) friction and adhesion bl the axles as they 
rest on their agate supports. This last- source of error is guarded 
against by taking great care of the axles, and by inserting them • 
gently into a piece of cork before each observation ; the agate 
supports ought also to be rubbed with cork. Then, again, when 
,.the needle has aasumed its position, before reading it is gently raised 
',;hy means of a lifter, the handle for turning wFich is shown in 
'’JBgure tow'ards the right. It is then gently lowered, and this pro- , 


cess is repeated until no apparent change of position is pro<luced 
by the operation. ■ 

/ 4. Wc shall now describe a cmupletc dip observaiiom Tlu’ first 
point is to make the needle to swing in the plane of the maguotic. 
meridian, lii order to accomplish tliis, after levelling the instj'u- 
ment, the verniers are set for that i.s, for a vertical position ol.' 
the needle. The whole instrument is now turned ruiind its hori- 
zontal circle until the extremities of the needle are bisected by the 
wires of the two imcroscopes, and the position of the vernier of the 
horizontal circle is then read. The needle is next reversed so that 
the microscope shall view its other fiat side ; it is iiiadc vertical as 
before, and the position of the liorizniital circle road once iiiorc. 
Next the face of the instrument is turned round ISO''", and tiie same 
two operations repeated. We have thus four readings of the hori- 
zontal circle, and if we take the mean of these wc sliall have ascer- 
tained with sufficient accuracy tlie position of that jJaiie for winch 
the needle is vertical. NowViiis jsiaiie must be removed 90'" from 
the magnetic meridian, for in sueli a plnio the horizontal magnetic 
force of the earth would Iiave no resolved portion acting in the 
plane of the needle’s motion, so tiiat the liOirfilo would ])ractically 
be under the sole influence of the vertical magnetic ls.>rce, ami would 
therefore point in a vertical direction. By this menus therefore we 
obtain the magnetic ineiidian, and tlius know the plane in whicli 
we ought to swing the needle. Tlie needio must now bo read 
in the following positions : — (a) lace of iustrumerit east — face of 

needle to face of instrument ; {0) lace of instrument west — face of 

needle to face of instrument ; (7) face of instrument wcst-—back of 

needle to face of iiistrimient ; (5) lace of instruniciit cast — Ijaek of 

needle to face of instrmnent. Final]}’, the poles of the needle niu.st 
be reversed, by rubbing them with powerful bar magnets in a 
direction opposite to that in which they were previously rubbed, 
and four observatioiKS taken corresponding to the above. The mean 
of the eight observations so obtained will give us the true dip. 

The turning round of the face of the instrument from cast to west 
is made to counteract any error due to erroneous setting of the 
vertical circle. The reversal of the face of the needle is made to 
counteract any error due to the centre of gravity of the needle not 
being q^uite coincident in the direction of the needle’s bimdth with 
its axis of motion, and likewise any error duo to w’ant of symmetry 
of the magnetic axis. The correction for exeentricity is made by 
reading both ends of the needle. Finally, the reversing of the poles 
of the needle is intended to counteract any error due to the centre 
of gravity of the needle not being coincident in the direction of the 
needle’s length with its axis of motion. 

Dr Joule^ has suggested a modification of the dip circle in which 
the needle is hung on fine threads on wdiicli it rolls instead of rest- 
ing on agate supports. 

5. Horizontal Force Magjietometer. — The theory of the instrument 
for determining the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic 

^ force has already been given in the article. Magnetism, vol. xv, 
pp. 238 sq., and the instrument is shown in two forms, ibid,, 
figs. 28 and 29. The corrections necessary for accurate results are 
explained in a paper by G. M. Whipple (Proc. Roy, 1877). 

{0) Bistruments adapted for Travellers by Land, 

6. Beclinemieter, — For travellers by land the unifilar instrument 
(§ 2), mounted on a tripod stand and duly levelled, is perhaps the 
most accurate kind of declinometer. 

For this purpose it is furnished wdtii a transit mirror by means 
of wdiich an imago of the sun may be throwui into the field of view 
of the telescope, and — the geographical position of the station as 
well as the apjiarent time of the observation being known — an 
azimuth thus determined. In order that such an observation may 
succeed, the following points must receive attention. 

In the first place the axis of the mirror must be horizontal ; the' 
adjustment for this is made by means of a riding level. Secondly, . 
the normal to the plane of the mirror must be perpendicular to the 
axis. The adjustment for this is made by a screw attaclied to the 
back of the mirror. Take some object sufficiently elevated and 
reflect it hito tlie telescope, getting the object bisected by the wire 
of the telescope. Then reverse the mirror in its bearings. If the 
object remains still bisected by the wire no correction requires to 
be made, but if not the screw at the back of the mirror must be 
moved until the object is in precisely the same position in both 
observations. Thirdly, the line of collimation of the telescope must 
be perpendicular to the plane of the mirror. In order to obtain 
this there is a collimating eye-piece attached to the telescope by 
which the sun’s light may be made to illuminate the cross wires. 
Nov; turn the transit mirror until the reflexion of the illuminated ' 
cross wires coincides with the wires themselves, in which ease the 
line of collimation of the telescope must be perpendicular to the 
plane of the mirror. When this correction has been once made, note 
the circle reading of a small vernier which moves with‘ the mirror 
and always set the mirror so as to give this reading. 

, ^ Froc. Lit', and FhiL Society ^ Manchester^ \ol. viii. x>* I^I- 
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By these means an accurate reading of the sun's bearing may be 
made ; and, the position of the place and the time of observation 
being known, there are tables which enable the azimuth to be at 
once determined. ' 

7. Lloyd's Method of determining the Total id)rc«.-— While the 
dip circle and the horizontal force magnetometer may be used by 
travellers in addition to their use as observatory instruments, the 
Kev. Dr Lloyd has devised a new method of determining the total 
force. The ordinary method of obtaining this is first to find the 
dip and the horizontal force, from which the total force can be at 
once detennined by the equation,-— total force = horizontal force x 
secant dip. This method is, however, open to objection in high 
magnetic latitudes where the horizontal force is very small and the 
dip approaches 90*^. ISTow in Lloyd’s method this objection is over- 
come. ^ Another circumstance which renders his method peculiarly 
convenient for high magnetic latitudes, where a traveller’s equip- 
ment must be leapt as light as possible, is the fact that it only 
requires the addition of two needles to an ordinary dip circle in 
order to give tlie required determination. These needles must be 
carefully kept from contact with other magnets, and their poles 
never reversed. 

Here as before we have two unknown quantities to determine, the 
one being the magnetic moment of the magnet and the other the 
total force of the earth. We must, therefore, obtain two results, 
the one embodying the product of the earth’s total force into the 
magnetic moment of the needle, while the other gives the ratio 
between these two quantities. 

8. In order to determine the former of these, let the needle 
have a grooved wheel of radius r attached to its axle as in fig. 
21, and over this wheel let an accurately known weight W he 



Fig. 21. — Dip Circle. 

suspended by means of a very fine silk thread. The best way of 
doing this is to have a thread with two hooks of precisely equal 
weight at each end and then attach the preponderating weight W 
to one of these hooks. When this is done a new position of equili- 
brium will be taken by the needle. If we suppose that rn denotes 
the magnetic moment of the needle, that i is the angle of dip at the 
place, and that rj denotes the angle which the needle in its deflected 
position makes with the horizon, the weighting being so made 
that Tj shall be less than then it is clear that the needle has been 
deflected out of its position of equilibrium through an angle i-t). 
If we call this angle u and designate by R the total force 
at the xdace, we obtain the following equation of equilibrium: — 

mRsinw — Wr . • , (I)? 

on the supposition (which is very nearly hut not strictly correct) 
that W denotes a constant force at all latitudes. 

9. JSText, in order to determine the ratio between this needle’s 
force and that of the earth, let it be removed and employed to , 
deflect another substituted in its place. ’ ^ ' 

" " - ■ ' 


When msing it thus as a <lefleetor it should be laid in a frame in 
an invariable "position as in fig, 21. This frame is at right angles to 
the line between the two microscopes, and as both pieces move 
together the best i>lan is to turn the whole round until the deflected 
needle is visible in the centre of the field of the microscopes, in which 
position it is of course peiqiendicular to the deflecting needle. By 
always keeping to this arrangement we secure an invariable distance 
between the poles of the two needles. Suppose therefore that we 
have employed the needle as a deflector in the above manner, and 
that the deflected needle has thus been made to assume a position 
denoting an angle t}' with the horizon. It has therefore been 
deflected from its position of equilibrium by an angle i - (i denot- 
ing the dip as before); calling this angle of deflexion u', we obtain 
the following equation of equilibrium:— 

Rsin«i'“=mIJ . . . . . . . (2), 

IT being a function depending upon the distance of the needles and 
on the distribution of free magnetism in them. 

10. If we multiply together equations (1) and (2), we obtain 

R^sxnwsinui' — UWr .... . . (3), 

in which u, n! are determined by observation, while W and r may 
be regarded as constants. IT is, as we have said, a function de- 
pending upon the distance of the two needles and upon the distri- 
bution of free magnetism in them. 

The magnetic moment of these needles is of course liable to altera- 
tion, but if they are carefully guarded from contact with magnets 
we may imagine that while their intensity alters, becoming weaker 
for instance, this nevertheless does not sensibly aflcct the distribu- 
tion of the free magnetism within them, in which case the function 
IT may be regarded as a constant quantity. The results obtained 
by this method of Lloyd s fully confirm this hypothesis regarding 
U ; but it is essential that the two additional needles, the deflector 
and the deflected needle, should have their poles at no time either 
reversed or disturbed. 

Assuming therefore the constancy of the quantity U, its value may 
he easily determined at any base station where the total force has 
been determined independently by the ordinary method. 

11. Having thus determined the value of U, or at once of UWr 
(which we may call c), let us carry our instrument to a different 
station and make the requisite observations. We thus obtain 


R = 


s / si 


sin76smu 


(4). 


As this method is specially adapted for lii^h latitudes, the dip circle 
employed (fig. 21) ought to be one for which the agate supports are 
horizontal, so as to admit of the needle being visible when the dip 
is nearly eqnai to 9 O'’. It will also be noticed that, if the deflecting 
needle have the same temperature when it is used in equation (1) 
which it has when used in equation (2), then m in the one ease is 
strictly equal to rn in the other, and thus no temperature correction 
is rendered necessary. 

12. A slight modification of the method now described is some- 
times adopted Instead of employing separate ^weights, which may 
be easily lost, two small holes are bored in the deflecting needle 
near each end. The one of these is filled with a suitably heavy 
brass peg when the observations are to be made in the higher 
magnetic" latitudes of the northern hemisphere, and the other is 
filled in a similar manner when the observations are to bo made 
near the southern pole. In this case therefore we must readjust 
the instrument as we pass from the one hemisphere to the other. A 
slight change must be made in the formula when this method is 
adopted, for it is clear that the weight will not now act always at 
the same constant leverage. If the weight be called W and its 
leverage when the needle is horizontal r, we shall have to modify 
equation(l)asfoliows:— 

mRsinw^^Wreos^? (5). 

Equation (2) will, however, remain unaltered, and hence equation 
(3) will become 

R^sin^i.sini^'=UWrcos7j (6). 

If the quantity XJWr be determined at the base station and called 
c', we shall have 

( 7 ). 

V smusmu 

(y) Instruments adapted for Travellers by Sea, 

13. Azimuth Compass: — At sea the declination is generally 
observed by "means of ah azimuth compass invented by Kater. 
This is exhibited in fig. 22. It consists of magnet with a 
graduated compass card attached to it. At the side the instru- 
ment opposite the eye there is a frame which prbjj^cts upwards 
frem the plane of the instrument Je a nearly vertipal (§rection, and 
this frame contains a wide recHS^lar slit cut intw wo' parts by 
a’wire extending lengthwise, ' The eye-piece is opposite tMs frame, 
and the obserje?||e supposed to point the instrument in such a 
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manner tliat tlie wire above mentioned slia.ll bisect tlio sun’s v'isible 

disk. Thei-e is a t(d-:illy rellecihi,^^ .i-dass ja’isin which throws into 

tlie eye-j-dcee an image of the scale of the graduated card, so tliat 

the oI)ser\'er. having first bisected tlie sun’s disk by the ware, 

must next o :i-l the divisii n of tie- scale wliicli i.’ in the middle of 

the field of view. Ho thus obtains a reading of the sun’s position ; 

letuscall this 100®. From 

knowing the geographical ]>osi- 

tion of liis station and the time 

of the observation, he may do- 

duecanazimnili ; Ictus imagine 

that this is 7o® W.. , Thus a 

reading of 100" eorresponds to 

a^msition 70' W. Suppose next 

that the inslnimeiit is so ad- 

justed that when the magnetic 

axis of the. magnet is between 

the eye-piece and the wir(3 the 

reading is Ob It is thus clear 

that the magneiie, meridian is 22. — Azimutli Compass. 

100 ® removed from the position 

70® ^y. Let us imagine tliat the instrument is so graduated that 
this denotes a position 30' E. bFe have thus obtained the mag- 
netic declination. If the vessel bo at rest the ])lan generally 
ailojhed is to take the reading of the sun when rising and also 
when setting; a mean between the two will give that which cor- 
responds to "a geographical ineridian. 

14. Fox’s i)ip Circle, — This instrument, contrived by Robert 
■\Verc Fox, is more especially useful for observations at sea. In 
this case it must bo placed on a gimball stand and duly levelled 
before commencing the observation. The following are the peculi- 
arities of this iiLstrument : — (1) the needles have tivo fne pivots or 
axles which arc inserted into jewelled 

sockets ; (2) in order to avoid parallax 
* there are two graduated circles, the 
one farther from the eye than the f \ 
other, and when reading the needle I ^ ^ 
the eye is to be so placed that pre- !j 

cisely the same reading shall be given --J-Ui r 

by both circles, — the true position of \ i - 

ti'ie needle being thus obtained (3) 
there is a rubber made of bone or ivory 

and roughened, the object of which is ^ ■“ 

to rub a prolongation of the socket on ^ 

the hack of the instrument, — the fric- 
tion wdiich this rubbing causes enabling 
the needle to find its time position; 

(4) to avoid as much as possible all 
effects due to friction and adhesion, 

the entire socket arrangement may be / 

turned round. The axles of the needle ^ 

are thus compelled to be in contact 'j 
with a difierent set of particles. An- d_ I 

other way of varying the suspension -.-r==^n^ 7 

is to use a magnetic deflecting arrange- / — — - . 

meiit attached to the back of the 
apparatus. Suppose that a reading " 

of the position of the needle so de- 
flected is now taken. Next reverse 

the position of the deflecting arrangement, which is done by turn- 
ing a movable circle attached to this arrangement 180° round; let 
the position of the needle be again read. On the hypothesis that 
the needle is equally deflected on opposite sides of its true position 
in those two observations, the mean reading will give the true 
dip. The principle of the method of observing with this circle is 
precisely the same as that already described for observations on 
shore with an ordinary inclinometer. 

15. Fox’s Intensity Arrangement is merely a modification of that 
introduced by Lloyd, and already described in § 7.^ 

(S) Differential Magnetometers and Self-Recording 
MagneiograxFhS, 

16. In addition to determinations at fixed intervals of time, it is 
a point of much interest and importance to keep a continuous record 
of all the magnetic changes which take place at a few selected 
stations. This is accomplished by means of differential magneto- 
meters. It is, however, necessary to continue to use absolute 
instruments side by side with dilferential magnetometers, because 
the latter (with the exception of the declination instrument) are 
badly fitted for recording changes of long period, such as the secular 
changes of the horizontal and the vertical force. The reason of this 
will presently be seen. 

i A great deal of detailed information regarding instruments for absolute deter- 
mination knd the m^hods of observing -sUbh tiiem is to be found in the Admirai^f \ 
Manual cf^dkntijic Inquiry in an articl^n “Terrestrial Ma^etism,’* by Sabine j 
and Welsh. A treatise on Terrestrial and Xlosmical Magnetism^ by E, Walker^* | 
may likewise be consulted with much advantage. i 

mm 


17. Early in the history of such instruments It was found that 
hourly observations were exceedingly laborious, and atb.unpts vere 
made to construct a set of seIt-!*eeording Tnagne-toineler.s. The first 
set of such instruments which were brought into sysieiuatic opera- 
tion w-ere those devised ami constructed l>y tlie late Cliarles llronke, 
which have been at continuous work in the Greenwic^Ii Obser'catorv 
since 1848. In 1857 John Welsh devised a fresh set of self-recori,l- 
ing instruments, and introduced them into the Kew Observatory. 
The.se, with certain slight moditications, have formed the type of 
instruments supplied to a large number of magnetic ob.seiTatori:.-s 
all over the globe. 

IS. As we cannot conveniently recor<] changes of dip hr a 
difiereiitial instriiinent, changes of vertical force are measured 
instead by a balance or vertical force magnetometer. We have thus 
in a ditferential system, wlietlier atlapteil to eye observation or to 
continuous ])liotogra])liic registration, throe instruments, namely, 
the declination, the horizontal force, and tiio vmlical force mag- 
netometers or niagnetogra|)hs as tlie case may be. The nio-st 
recently constructed instruments are adapted both for photographic 
registration and for eye oliservation tlirough a telescope. The 
advantage of eye observations is tliat we see wliat is taking place 
at the very moment of its occurrence, whereas "we only obtain the 
photographic record some time after the changes to tvhich it relates 
have actually happened. 

W^esliali therefore describe — (a) the three instruments of the Kew 
pattern as adapted to eye observations ; (J3) tliese instruments as 
adapted to continuous registration by pliotography ; (7) the method 
of determining their scale coefiicients ; (S) the method of determin- 
ing the temperature coefficients of the force instruments. 

19. Ileto Instruments — Eye Ohservations. — Fig. 23 shows us these 
instruments arranged in the relative positions recommended by 
Lloyd so as magnetically to interfere with one another as little as 










Fig. 23. — Kew Instruments. 


possible. ‘\7e are supposed to be viewing the whole from the south. 
No. 1 to the right is the declination instrument, No. 2 that for 
the horizontal force, and No. 3 in the distance behind the central 
pillar (No. 4) the vertical force magnetometer. Figs. 24, 25, 26 
give us the details of these three instruments in the same order as 
above. Connected with each instrument there is a circular mirror, 
or rather two semicircular mirrors, made of perfectly plane glass. 
One semicircular half of each mirror is attached to the magnet 
and moves with it, while the other half is firmly attached to the 
marble slab. Each magnet is enclosed in a gun-metal case with 
windows of perfectly plane glass ; each gun-metal case is covered 
with a glass shade ; and the whole is air-tight, and capable oi 
exhaustion. Each magnet too is provided with a copper clamper 
with the view of checking its oscillations. In fig. 23 will be seen 
two pillars of smaller size. Tlie right-hand pillar carries a tele- 
scope, with a scale attached, to record the position of the declination 
magnet. The scale is reflected from the semicircular miri’or moving 
with the magnet, and the position of this reflected scale as viewed 
in the telescope indicates the position of the magnet. The optical 
arrangement for the other instruments is similar, except that the 
vertical force mirror has a horizontal and not a vertical axis. 
The telescopes for viewing the force instruments are attached to 
the left-hand pillar of smaller size. 

20. The Declinometer ^ (fig. 24) consists of a magnet about 5 inches 
long suspended by a silk thread freed from torsion as completely as 

s For a detailed accoimt of the Kew magnetographs, see British Association 
•^B^ortSf 1859 , 
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possible. To keep the state of the thread constant the glass shade 
should be rendered air-tight, and sliouldcontaiii some substance for 
absorbing moisture, such as chloride of calcium. It is clear that 
if the state of the thread remains 
the same, and if the position of 
the magnetic axis of the magnet 
does not change, this instrnincnt 
should record faithfully the various 
changes of declination. 

The Rorizontcd Force MagnetO’^ 
meter is exhibited in fig. 25. Here 
the magnet ^ has been twisted round 
into a j)ositioii at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian. It is sus- 
pended by means of two very fne 
steel wires some little distance 
apart, and thus the instrument is 
often called the bxfilar magneto- 
metex\ These wires have the plane 
passing through their lower ex- 
tremities differing very consider- 
ably from that of their upper. If 
the magnet should suddenly lose 
its magnetism the whole arrange- 
ment would bo twisted round until 
the two planes coincided. This 
difference of plane gives rise to a 
couple tending to twnst the nmgnet 
round in one direction while the 
horizontal magnetic force of the 
earth constitutes an 
equal and opposite 
couple, the two couples 
lieeping the magnet in 


filar arrangement may.5^S%r 
for the present be re- 

r4?di?.rs?w F... 

zontal force of the earth as variable. If the latter increase or 
diminish, the magnet will be slightly twisted round in one direction 
or the other. 

In the Vertical Force Magnetometer (fig. 26), the magnet is 
balanced by means of a knife-edge 
resting on an agate plane. By 
means of two screws working hori- 
zontally and vertically the centre 
of gravity may be thrown to either 
side of the point of suspension, 
or it may be raised or lowered and 
the sensibility of the magnet when 
balanced thereby increased or 
diminished. These screws are so 
arranged that there is a preponder- 
ance of weight towards the south 
side of the magnet This is 
neutralized partly by the magnetic 
force tending to pull the north end 
down and partly by a slip of brass 
standing out horizontally towards 
the north side. Let us suppose 
the system to be in equilibrium at 
a certain temperature ; if the tem- 
perature rise (since brass expands 
more than steel), the leverage of 
the weight at the north side will 
increase more than that of the 
weight at the south. There will 
thus be a slight preponderance 
towards the north, and 
this may be arranged g 
so as to neutralize to a § 
great extent the de- | 
crease in the magnetic | 
moment wdiich an in- 
crease of temperature 

produces. ^ 

21. Magnetographs. Tig. 25. —Horizontal Force Magnetometer. 

— The arrangement by means of which these instruments are con- 
vei'ted into self-recording magnetographs is very simple. In fig. 23 
we see a gas flame burning behind a verticaT slit and placed end- 
wise in order to render its light more intense. The light from 
this illuminated slit passes through a lens,, and being reflected 
from the mirror of the declination magnet throws an image of the 




slit upon some sensitized paper in tlie central box. To speak 
more properly, two images are thrown, one reliocted from the upper 
and movable" half and the other from the fixed half of the mirror. 
The sensitive paper is wrapped round a horizontal cylinder (fig, 27), 
and the two images are therefore thrown upon, different parts of 


Fig, 26. — Vertical Force Magnetometer, 

this cylinder. But before reaching the cylinder these two images 
are by means of a bernicylxndrical lens (shown in fig. 27) crushed 
up into two dots of light. The cylinder moves round regularly by 
clock-work once in twenty-four hours, and hence the course on the 
moving paper of the dot of light which comes from the fixed half - 
mirror will be a straight line, while that of the dot from the 
moving half-mirror will be a curved line depxending on the motions 
of the magnet. When the paper is developed these lines appear 
black. 

The arrangement for the horizontal force instrument is precisely 
similar to that for the declinometer ; for the vertical force it is 
somewhat different, the illuminated slit being horizontal and not 
vertical, while the mirror oscillates on a horizontal axis and not on 
a vertical one ; the hemicylindrical lens too and the cylinder are 
vertical and not horizontal. It was found necessary to put the 
plane of motion of the vertical force magnet 15° out of the magnetic 
meridian for the following reason. The axes of the telescopes are 
respectively 30° inclined to the tubes which go from the magneto- 


Fig. 27. — Magnetograph. 

meters to the central box, and hence had the vertical force magnet 
swung in the magnetic meridian it would have been necessary to 
place the mirror inclined at the angle of 15° to the axis of motion 
of the magnet. This was tried, but it was found that in this posi- 
tion of the mirror the correction for temperature was so excessive 
that the instrument became a thermometer and not a magnetometer. 
The mirror was therefore put in a plane passing through the axis 
of motion of the needle, the needle being made to move in a plane 
inclined 15° to the magnetic meridian. 

22. locale Coefficients of Differ entiallnstrimients. — It is necessary 
to know the value of one division of the scale in the magnetometer 
or of one inch difference in the ordinate of the curve impressed oii 
the photographic paper in the magnotograph. In the declination 
instrument it is only necessary to obtain the angular deviation cor- 
responding to one division, and this may be done at once by a series 
of measurements. In the horizontal and vertical force instruments 
we wish to obtain the value of one division in parts of force. There 
is more than one method by which this can be accomplished, but 
that of J ohn Allan Broun is probably the simplest, and it is, we 
believe, the one adopted at most of the various observatories ^pos- 
sessing self-recording instruments. It is given in the British 
Association Ii.er) 0 Tts, 1859. 

23. Temperature Coefficients of Differential Foj^ce Instruments , — 
Broun has devoted a great deal .ipif attention to the subject of 
these eoeffieients, and has come tq the conclusion that the ^ best 
and most unobjectionable meth^'t; of determ^^ig them 
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I'ompare the instrumental readings on days -wlien the tempera- 
tiiro is liigli with tlie readings on days when idie tem])eratiii’e is 
low. 

24. By differential instruments tlie ’eomponcnts of a force alTect- 
ing the magnet are determined in three directiojis at ligdit angles 
to each other. It does not, however, follow that this force is 
entirely due to changes in tlie liiagnetism. of the earth.. We know 
that certain forces connected with the sun affect the earth’s mag- 
netism, and on certain occasions at least tliese forces manifest them- 
selves as currents in the upper regions of the atmosphere and in 
the crust of the earth,. Xow such currents will have a dii’ect effect 
upon the needle as well as an indirect effect tlirough the changes 
which they may produce in the magnetism of the earth. Tlie total 
iniiuence on the needle will therefore be made up of these two ele- 
ments, the one denoting the direct influence on the needle of the 
disturbing force, and the other the indirect iniiuence through the 
change ju’oduced in the earth’s magnetism. No attempt has yet 
been matle to se})arate the action of these two elements. 

25. Self-recording instruments after the Kew pattern have been 
■supplied to observatories at the following places 

Batavia, Mauritius. 

Coimbra (Portugal). Kolaba (Bombay). 

Lisbon. Vienna.^ ^ 

St Petersburg. Zi Ka Wei (China). 

Florence. San Fernando (Spain), 

Stonyhurst. Potsdam. 

Utrecht (declination only). Brussels. 

Melbourne. Nice. 

There are also self-recording magnetographs of other patterns at 
Toronto, Moiitsouris (Paris), Greenwich, Wilheimshaven (?), Cape 
Horn, and Havana {?). 

We understand that Professor W. G. Adams is at present 
engaged in making a comparison of simultaneous curves from vari- 
ous stations of these lists. ^ 

Magnetic Poles of the Earth — Secular Y'ariation. 

26. Magnetic Foies of the Earth,— In the article Magnetism it 
has been showm that Dr Gilbert of Colchester liad at a very early 
period grasped th^ important truth that the earth is a magnet, a 
ti'uth which was afterwards mathematically demonstrated by Gauss. 
It was reserved for Halley, the contemporary of Newton, to show 
that, tlie earth must be regarded as having two poles in the northern 
and two poles also in tlie southern hemisphere, so that, unlike 
ordinary magnets, its magnetic system has four poles altogether. 
Before proceeding further it will be desirable to state what it was 
that Hailey actually did and what are the conclusions to be derived 
from his investigations. It has been remarked by Professor Stokes 
that, while in an ordinary bar magnet we may practically regard 
the pole as having a physical reality and as being the cause of \vell- 
known attractions and repulsions, we are not entitled a priori to 
assume that a point of maximum force in a large sj^lierical magnet 
like the earth must necessarily be the seat of attractions and repul- 
sions after the same manner as the pole of an ordinary bar magnet. 
It is to be determined by observation to what extent the earth 
actually preserves an analogy to an ordinary magnet. Now Halley’s 
conclusions were derived from the pointing of the declination 
needle, since in his day there were no observations [possible on total 
magnetic force. He argued that there are two points or poles in 
the northern hemisphere to wliich the needle appears to be attracted, 
one in the upper region of America and oiie above Siberia. So far 
this conclusion is hardly anything more than a formal one derived 
from the grouping together of observations. He asserted that these 
would be as tliey are known to be if we imagine two such poles or 
foci of force each exercising a causal influence on tlie magnetic 
needle. And the justification of Hailey’s way of regarding the earth 
is found in the fact that when force observations came to be made 
two such foci of force were actually found to exist. We do not, 
however, mean to imply that these foci have causal properties 
exactly similar to the poles of a bar magnet, for this is not the 
ease.' 

^ In order to exhibit the j)rocess of reasoning which led Halley to 
his conclusion, let us first imagine that the earth has only a single 
pole or force-focus in the northern hemisphere, and that this is 
coincident Avith its geographical pole ; then, assuming that this 
lyAe has a causative influence on the needle’s declination, we should 
expect all needles to point everywhere due north. If, hoAvever, this 
•pole be not coincident Avith the north pole of the earth, let us draw 
a meridian circle passing through the magnetic pole and complete , 
it round the earth so as to divide the earth into tAA-o halves. At all ' 

^ "We are indebted to Mr Gordon — and to liis publishers Messrs Sarapson Low & 
Co., who have obtained them for iis—fM- the sketches of the instraments for 
absolute determinations, with the exeeptm of that of Kater’s compass, forwhich 
we are indebted to Mr J. J. Hicks. Foxf^tlie sketch of the self-recording mag- 
netogruphs together aH4' In detail wo aiA? indebted to the Kew committee and to 
Mr G. M, Whipple, dii:|gbr of the Kew Ohs'erva^ory. 
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points in this meridian circle the needle might be ex]^eeted tn ]>mnt 
due north, while in the one Ijalf of tlie <euT}i so divi<b'd it should 
point to the east and in the. other half to tlie Avest of true north. 
In the next place let us imagine tiiat tlie earth lias two north mag- 
netic poles or foci ofe<;juaI strength, ])Oth beingat the same latitude, 
while their difibrence in longitude is ISO®, and let us draAV a coni' 
plete circle of meridian jiassing through these poles (lig. 28). Let 
us start from a point in this circle 
under one of these poles and }airsne 
our journey eastAvards along a circle 
of latitude. At first the needle Avill 
point due north. As we move east- 
AA^ards the needle Avill point Avest- 
Avards to the pole avc are leaving 
until Ave come to a region half-way 
between the two poles, Avlicre it Aviil 
be equally solicited by each, and 
aatII therefore again point due nortli. 

Let us call the space Ave have travel- 
led over since Ave set out A. As wc 
proceed the needle will noAv bounder 
the jM'cdominaht influence of the 

second pole to our right, and Avill therefore point to the 
until we arrive at the meridian under the second pole. This second 
space AA'hich AA^e have travelled over let us call B. As Ave proceed 
Ave pass through a space C Avhere the needle again points to the west 
until being once more equally influenced by tlie two poles it will 
point due north. After this vre pass through a space D of easterly 
variation until we arrive once more at the point from which wc 
started. 

Thus there are now four spaces instead of t\Yo, and these arc 
shown in fig. 28, Avhere the centre of the circle rejiresents the nortli 
geographical pole of the earth, and its circumference the equatoi*. 
If pole 2 be inferior in poAver to pole 1 the spaces B and C Avill be 
smaller in size than A and D. 

27. This last is an arrangement of things that agrees A^ery well 
with the results of obserA’ation, if AA’e add that the tAA^o poles are not 
precisely 180® remoA^ed from one another in longitude. Fig. SO - 
represents lines of equal magnetic variation in 1882. There are tAvo 
lines extending throughout both hemispheres at all points of Avhicli 
there is no variation, and also an OA'al-shaped district in the 
northern hemisphere throughout all ])oints in the circumference of 
w^hich Ave have no variation. These facts are inconsistent Avith the 
hypothesis of a single pole, but they are quite consistent Avith that 
of two poles or foci of force, one in northern America and the other 
in northern Asia, the former being stronger than the latter. In 
order to see this let us take our stand at the great line of no A’^aria- 
tion which passes through North America and traA’^el eastAvards. 
We are just south of the American pole or focus, while the Asiatic 
pole or focus is nearly 180® off, and hence the needle points due 
north. As we proceed eastwards Ave leave the American or strongest 
pole to the Avestv/ard of us, and hence Ave have a region of Avest 
variation which we haA^e agreed to call A. As Ave begin to approach 
the eastern side of Europe Ave get nearer the Asiatic pole or focus, 
and at length the line of no A^ariation is reached, the tendency of 
the American pole to pull the needle to the Avest being balanced by 
the tendency of the Asiatic pole to pull it to the east. After this, 
easterly variation predominates throughout a region B imtil at 
length we come to a point in the AA'estern boundary of the oval where 
we may imagine ourselves to be directly south of the Asiatic pole, 
while the American pole is nearly 180® distant; once more the 
needle points due north. As we still travel eastwards AA^e leave the 
Asiatic pole, which is noAv the predominant one, to our left, and 
hence Ave have here a region C of Avesteiiy declination. At length 
we come to the ea.stern boundary of the OA"al, where the tendency of 
the Asiatic pole to pull the needle to the Arest is balanced by the 
tendency of the American or stronger pole (acting noAv toAvards the 
right) to pull it to the east, so that vre have once more a point of 
no Amriation. After this the American pole predominates, and we 
have a large region D of easterly A’-ariation until we traA^el round 
once more to the point from Avhich AA’e started. 

28. This train of argument receiA^es, as Ave have already men- 
tioned, corroboration from the fact that in the map of total force we 
perceive two foci of maximum force, one in northern America and 
the other in northern Asia, that in America being the- strongest. 
This evidence was not, however, in existence at the time of HaUcy, 
and his hypothesis of two poles does the greater credit to his 
sagacity, inasmuch as he had to deduce it from a comjiaratively 
small number of observations of declination and di][), those of force 
, hieing altogether wanting. 

' 29. We have hitherto spoken of tAvo poles or, more properly, 
foci of masdmum force, the positions of Avhicii are of course best 
pointed out in fig. 29 ; but AA’e have seen that the existence of such 

s We are indebted for the admirable charts given in figs. 29-32 to the kindness 
of the hydrographer, Captain Sir Frederick Evans, who, in order to save time, 
allowed us to maJm nso of the information he had embodied even before it was 
offleiaJly publish^ and who likcAvise placed his plates at our disposal. 
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points where the magnetic intensify is least is called the dynamic 
■eipiaior. It (?oincides very rn-aiiy witli tlie dip efpiator. 

30. Idcciclar Vifriafiuii.'—'Vhc eartii then as a magnet must he 
supposed to have two sets of centres of ' force. We shall next 
■attempt to show tliat tliese centres cannot be regarded as constant 
ho til in position ami intensity. 

It should bo premised that, while thei'e is no well-establislied 




evidence to show that either the polo of vcrficlty or the centre of 
force to the north of America Inis percej/tihly ^-hangetl its place, 
there is, on tlie other hamh very strong evidence to slmw that we 
have a change of place on the jrartof the Siberian focus and also on 
the part of its analogue in tlie southern hemisphere. 

Table I. (p. 166), given hy Giljhii {FMl. Tyaiis., lS06)d exhiljits 
the change in the position of the needle in Grea.t Britain from 
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Pig. 31 .— Lines of Equal Magnetic Dip, 1882. 

the earliest observations up to the beginning of the present for instance, the line of no varktion depending on a balance between 
century. it and the American focus— should be drawn in towards it, or they 

31 Between the dates recorded in this table the needle has been should travel westwards ; but if the latter supposition is true, or 
pointing more and more to the west, which implies either a relative this focus has been moving eastwards while retaining its force, the 
increase in the power of the American as compared to the Siberian lines to the east ofit should be found moving eastwards also, ^ihere 
focus, or a motion of the Siberian focus from west to east. On the is strong evidence that the latter is the case, and that in the 
first supposition the lines to the eastxvard of the Siberian focus — *• northern hemisphere there has been a loiig-contiiiued piogression 
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Fig. 32. — Lines of Equal Horizontal Force, 1882. 

to the easkvards of the system of magnetic lines on both sides of at Bushey Heath (Herts) during 1817-20, and at Kew from 1858" 
the Siberian focus. In the southern hemisjdiere also we have proof to 1882. > ■, , tt i ^ i 

that the analogous focus has been travelling, not from west to east, It would appear from Table II. that the maximum ^westerly 
but from east to west. declination was reached in 1818, and^thatthe needle has since that 

32. There is some reason to believe that the eastward motion of date been travelling eastivards. A similar change has taken place 

^the Siberian focus has been recently reversed, and that it is now ^ ^ 

'going from east to west. Table II. shows the declination observed 1 •* . ^ Taken from ‘Walker’s Magnetisry 



1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 
1860 

1851 

1852 


Dip. 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


Dip. 


Hor. Force. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


3-7899 

3-7950 

3-8007 

3-8068 

3-8121 

3-8165 

3-8216 

3-8284 

3-8306 

3-8391 

3-8467 

3-8493 

3-8551 

3-8585 

3-8640' 

3-8712 

3-8777 

3-8828 


75 15-50 
75 14-68 
75 15-30 
75 18-32 
75 18-94 
75 19-98 
75 20-42 
75 20-52 


Hor. Force. 


I Hor. Force. 


3-5476 

1842 

3-5419 

1843 

3*5384 

1844 

3-5339 

1845 

3-5367 

1846 

3-5322 

1847 

3-5299 

1848 

3-5154 



4*5054 

4-5001 

4-4991 

4-4997 

4-4998 


53 9-1 
53 15*3 
53 20*2 
53 29-4 
53 29-3 


1857 

68 24-87 

1858 

68 22-56’ 

1859 

68 21-41 

1860 

68 19-29 

1861 

68 17-42 

1862 

68 14-89 

1863 

68 11-71 

1864 

68 9-31 

1865 

68 8-50 

1866 

68 5-44 

1867 

68 2 -62 

1868 

68 2*13 

1869 

68 0*41 

1870 

67 57-98 

1871 

67 56-12 

1872 

67 53*60 

1873 

67 51-19 

1874 

67 49-64 


70 42-2 
70 38*2 
70 33-3 
70 32-0 
70 33-0 
70 34-5 
70 35*7 


1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


166 

at other stations ; and, although these changes are not strictly 
simultaneous at the various stations, they have. yet been sufficiently 
general and. near together iii point ot time to indicate that some 
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change has probably taken place in the movement of one set of tha 
“X*HauTy stugM to explain tho four-pole theory and to account 
Table ll.— Changes of Declination in England, -at Bushey Heath 


Observer. 


Burroughs . 
Gunter...... 

Gellibrand . 
Bond........ 

Gellibrand . 
Halley...... 

Halley 

Graham..... 

Graham 

Heberdeii... 

Gilpin 

Gilpin — ... 

Gilpin 

Gilpin 


1580 

1622 

1634 

1657 

1665 

1672 

1692 

1723 

1748 

1773 

1787 

1795 

1802 

1805 


Declination. 


11 15 E. 
6 OE. 

4 6E. 

0 OE. 

1 22W. 

2 30 W. 

6 0 W. 

14 17 W. 
17 40 W. 
21 9 W. 

23 19 W. 

23 57 W. 

24 6W. 

24 8W. 


Mean Annual 
Westward 
Change. 


7*5 

9*5 

10-6 

10-2 

9-7 

10-5 

16-0 

8-1 

8 - 4 

9- 3 
4-7 
1*2 
0-7 



Declination West. 

1817 

0 / // 

24 36 4 

1818 

24 38 25 

1819 

24 36 14 

1820 

24 34 30 

1858 

21 54 8 

1859 

21 47 22 

1860 

21 39 51 

1861 

21 31 36 

1862 

21 23 32 

1863 

21 13 16 

1864 

21 3 35 

1865 

20 59 3 

3866 

20 51 10 

1867 

20 40 26 

1868 

20 33 9 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 


Declination West. 


Toronto 


Declination 

1841 

1 

14*3 

W. 

1842 

1 

19-1 

w. 

1845 

1 

29-1 

w. 

1846 

1 

30 -S 

w. 

1847 

1 

33-2 

w. 

1848 

1 

35*4 

w. 

3849 

1 

36-9 

w. 

; 1850' 

1 

88-6 

w. 

1851 

1 

40-9 

w. 

1856 

1 

56-3 

w. 

1857 

2 

0*5 

w. 

1858 

2 

4-5 

w. 

1859 

2 

7*4 

w. 

1860 

2 

10-6 

w. 

1861 

2 

14-4 

w. 

1862 

2 

15*7 

w. 

1863 

2 

19-1 

w. 

1864 

2 

21-9 

w. 

1865 

2 

24-8 

w. 

1866 

2 

27-6 

w. 

1867 

2 

29-8 

lY. 

1868 

2 

33-2 

w. 

1869 

2 

37-1 


1870 

2 

41-9 

w. 

1871 

■ 2 

47-9 



Table certain Years' Values of DecUnMmi cd rariousP^ 


Makerstoun. 



Declination. 


""" ■ 

o A 


1841 

25 33-7 W. 

1854 

1842 

25 28-4 W. 

1855 

1843 

25 22-9 W. 

1856 

1844 

25 17-1 "W. 

1857 

1845 

25 11-3 W. 

1858 

1846 

25 6-0 W. 

1859 

3847 

24 59-6 W. 

1860 

1848 

24 51-8 W. 

1861 

1849 

24 45-2 AV". 

1862 

1850 

24 39-0 W. 

1863 

1851 

24 31-3 AV. 

1864 

1852 

24 25-2 AV. 

1865 

1853 

24 18-7 AV. 

1866 

1854 

24 11-8 AV. 

1867 

1865 

24 5-3 AV. 

1868 

1869 


Trevandrum. 


Decimation. 


0 25-896 E. 
0 26-0-26 E. 
0 26*400 E. 
0 27-278 E. 
0 28*769 E. 
0 30-406 E. 
0 32-034 E. 
0 34-318 E. 
0 36-654 E. 
0 39*123 E. 


41-603 E. 
. 44*007 E. 
0 46-310 E 
0 47*590 E. 
0 48-687 E. 
0 49-735 E. 


Cape of Good Hope. 


1605 

1609 

1622 

1675 

1691 

1751 

1775 

1788 

1792 

1818 

1336 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


Declination. 


0 30-0 E. 
0 12*0 W 
2 0-0 W 
8 14-0 W 
11 0-0 W. 
19 15-0 W. 
21 14-0 W. 
24 4-0 W. 
24 31 -0 W. 
26 31 -0 W. 

28 30 -0 W. 

29 9-0 W. 

6-2 W. 

5- 9 W. 

6- 0 W. 

6- 2 W. 

7- 4 W. 

8- 7 W. 
29 12-4 W. 
29 14-0 W. 
29 16*2 W. 
29 18-8 W 


Hobart Town. 


1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 


Declination, 


9 53-32 E. 
9 54-93 E. 
9 56-47 B. 
9 58-42 E. 
9 59-28 E. 
9 60-61 B. 


Table IV.- 


London or Kew'. 


/ Various Places. The 'ijears in this Table are from 
Hobart Town. 


Toronto. 


Cape of Good Hope, 
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for the secular change hy iuiagiuing a soli<I globe or terclla^^ eon- 
ceiitdc with the earth hut rotating independently of the external 
Kheil and having a slightly diherent period of rotation, — ^the shell 
having two poles and the terelia two othei’s. While continuing to 
admire Halley’s sagacity, we shall not now be dispjosed to allow such 
a constitution of the interior of the earth, but will rather be led to 
look to some external inilucnce as the cause of the secular variation. 

While we have strong evidence that the Siberian focus has changed 
its position, we cannot assert that the American focus has been 
absolutely stationary, or that neither focus has experienced any 
changes of force. On these points we must be content to be guided 
by observation alone. 

34. It has been supposed by some magneticians that it is possible 
to compute with sometl'jiiig like certainty the particulars of the 
motions of the magnetic foci. ETansteen more especially (1811-19) 
computed both the geographical positions and probable periods ^of 
revolution of this <Iiial system of foci of force round the terrestrial 
pole. Sir Erederick Evans has discussed in connexion with the sub- 
ject all tlieinost recent observations, - and points out two objections 
to any such theory as that of Hansteen, viz., (1) that, while a mag- 
netic turning point lias been reached in certain regions, there are 
large portions of the earth in wdiieh this change has not yet been 
accomplished, and (2) that in certain districts of the earth very great 
changes in force liave taken place. If we turn,” he says, “ to the 
continent of South America and its adjacent seas, we shall find a , 
diminution of the intensity of the earth’s force now going on in a 
remarkable degree. An examination of the recent observations , 
made by the ‘Challenger’ officers at Valparaiso and Monte Video, , 
compared with those made by preceding observers, shoivs that j 
within half a century the whole force has respectively diminished | 
one-sixth and one-seventh, —at the Falkland Islands one-ninth.” 
On the whole, while there is strong evidence that the Siberian focus 
has until recently been travelling eastwards, and its analogue west- 
wards, and evidence less eonclnsive that recently a turning point in 
this motion has been reached, we are disposed to think with Sir 
Frederick Evans that a formal theory like that of Hansteen does not 
agree with recent observations.' We shall revert to this subject. 

35. In Tables III. and IV. certain yearly values of declination, 
dip, and horizontal force are given for various stations. 

Inequalities in or connected with Teeuesteial 
Magnetism depending on the Sun. 

36. As there is a marked likeness between the 'ways in wdiich the 
sun dominates over the two great divisions of terrestrial phenomena, 
meteorology and magnetism, let us endeavour to describe the 
sun’s effect upon the latter by referring to its influence on the 
former, the chief peculiarities of which are well known to all. We 
find that the temperature of the air at a given station is subject to 
a diurnal fluctuation having its minimum value shortly before sun- 
rise and its maximum early in the afternoon. We find likewise 
that the mean temperature for the day, as well as the amplitude of 
this diurnal oscillation, depends upon the season of the year, both 
being greatest about midsummer and least about midwinter. How, 
if this were the only manifestation of solar influence upon this 
particular element, it would be possible to predict the temperature 
for any hour of any day once the mean temperature, the diurnal 
variation of temperature, and the modification of these for different 
seasons of the year had been well ascertained. But this amount of 
regularity is very far from taking place, — the march of temperature 
being fre(xuently interrupted, cloaked, perhaps even reversed, by 
the advent of peculiar weather. Thus we may have very cold 
weather in midsummer and very warm weather in midwinter, or 
we may have a very cold afternoon and a very warm early morning, 
by which means the ordinary conditions of temperature will be 
completely reversed. In like manner weather interferes even to a 
greater extent with the diurnal oscillation of the atmospheric 
pressure, so that, in British latitudes at least, it is only possible to 
obtain this correctly by means of a long series of observations. 

Weather, however, does not consist of a perfectly lawless inter- 
ference with periodical phenomena, but is subject to laws of its own, 
some of which we are beginning to discover. Sometimes weather 
may exalt or depress^ the diurnal fluctuation of temperature without 
otherwise aifccting its cliaracter; but sometimes too the turning- 
points and the general appearance of this fluctuation are greatly 
influenced by peculiar weather. 

37. Hov/ it is believed that we have something of this kind in 
those fluctuations depending on the sun to which the elements of 
terrestrial magnetism are subject. Let us take the declination 
as the most easily studied of the three magnetic elements, and 
suppose that we are engaged in considering the traces denoting the 
fluctuations of declination as derived from a set of self-recording 
magnetographs in Great Britain. Here we shall at once be able to 
recognize in an. unmistakable maimer the diurnal variation depend- 
ing upon the position of the sun, in virtue of w'hich a freely- 

1 See Walker’s Terrestrial and Co&mical Magnetism, where the subject is well 
discussed. 

2 la Ms lecture to the Royal Geographical Society, March 11, 1878. 


i suspended magnetic needle reaches the easterly extreme of its range 
! about eight iii the morning, and the westerly about two in tho* 
! afternoon. We shall likewise perceive that tlie range of this 
; diurnal fluctuatioji is greatest at midsummer and, least at mid.- 
! winter. In fine, the charaeteiistics of this fluctuation, depending 
; as they do upon the hour of the day and the season of the year, 
are not very different from those exhibited in the diurnal fluctua- 
tion of atmosphci’ic temperature. But, however thoroughly we 
may have ascertained the mean declination and its diurnal oscilla- 
tion, as well as the modifications of these depending on the season 
of the year, we shall nevertheless find it impossible yo predict the 
exact position of a freely-suspended magnet at any moment of a 
particular claj^ Here then too we have something which may be 
called magnetic weather, and which interferes with the regular 
progress of the systematic fluctuations of the magnet. JMagiietic 
weather has, like its meteorological analogue, a set of la-^vs of its 
own, some of which we are beginning to find out. Sometimes 
magnetic w^eather may exalt or depress the diurnal fiuctnatioii of 
declination without affecting its cliaracter, but it is imagined that 
at other times the turning points and general appearance of this 
fluctuation may be greatly influenced by'"peeuliar magnetic weathei*. 

38. There is, however, a kind of magnetic change which, so far 
as we know at present, is not analogous to anything in meteorology, 
and introduces an additional element of complexity in any attempt 
to analyse the fluctuations of terrestrial magnetism. We mean the 
well-known magnetic disturbances or storms wdiich occur simul- 
taneously in places very widely apart. Under these circumstances 
it becomes a question how we can best deal in a practical manner 
with this complicated system of things. 

We do not think that with our present knowledge any better 
system can be adopted than that first introduced by Sir Edward 
Sabine in his discussion of the results of the colonial magnetic 
observatories. Suppose that w’e have hourly magnetic observations 
at a station, then first of all w'e should arrange these into monthly 
groups — each hour by itself. We should then reject as disturbed 
observations all those which difler by more than a certain amount 
from their respective normals of the same month and hour, — the 
normals being the hourly means in each month after the exclusion 
of all the disturbed observations. This method enables us, by its 
exclusion of disturbances, to ascertain with much accuracy the true 
form of the solar-diurnal variation of the magnetic elements at a 
given place corresponding to every month of every year, provided 
only that the observations are sufficiently numerous. On the other 
hand it will probably fail in accurately giving us the variations from 
day to day of the ranges of these diurnal fluctuations caused by the 
advent of peculiar magnetic w'eather, — inasmuch as the records of 
the extreme eflects of such w’eather will probably be cut ofl* from 
the undisturbed observations and reckoned among the disturbances. 

For instance, it is know’n that the solar influence on terrestrial 
magnetism varies from year to year, and it is susi)ected that there 
are also short-period fluctuations of solar influence. It w'ould not, 
how’ever, be a safe proceeding to attempt to estimate numerically 
this last-mentioned element of fluctuation by taking the successive 
diurnal ranges of those observations at any station, reckoned as 
undisturbed, by the above process, and plotting them as successive 
ordinates of a curve, and then supposing that this curve W’ouhl give 
us a true graphical representation of solar changes. It w’ould 
rather |)robably represent such changes with the tops and bottoms 
of the larger fluctuations cut oft*. But if the undisturbed observa- 
tions fail in this respect w’e can hardly be wu’ong in supposing that 
there has been eliminated from them, as far as possible, all influence 
due to magnetic storms, and hence that they w’ill aiford us a much 
better means of estimating small fluctuations, such, for instance, as 
those due to the moon, than W’e could have had without their aid. 

Finally, with regard to that portion of the observations selected 
as disturbed, we are probably not certain that every such observa- 
tion represents a true disturbance, or that the absolute times of 
occurrence of the various observations selected as di.sturbed at one 
station wdll be the same as tliose at another. Nevertheless Sir 
Edw’ard Sabine has shown that at the Kew Observatory certain laws 
of disturbance deduced from the whole body of observations selected 
as disturbed are closely reproduced wlien this selection is made on 
a narrow’er basis — ninety-live days of prominent disturbance being 
alone taken. With these prefatory remarks W’e shall now^ proceed 
to discuss the diurnal inequality of terrestrial magnetism. 

39. Toilal Diurnal Inequality Defined, — It will be seen further 
on that disturbed as well as undisturbed observations are subject to 
a diurnal variation, hut these tw’o variations are dilferont, and the 
name diurnal inequality is generally given to the compound varia- 
tion which is the joint resultant of the tw’o. itiolar-diurnal 
mriation is that portion of the compound inequality w’hich refers 
to undisturbed observations, while that which refers to disturb- 
ances has received the name . of disturbcmee-diurnal mriation. It 
would appear that in the United Kingdom, and perhaps through- 
out Europe, the total diurnal inequality is not very greatly 
different either in character or range from its most important 
eompone.nt the solar-diurnal variation, at least so far as the 
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^declination is concerned. When the diurnal oscillation ofafreely- 
*'siispended magnet was first obsorvetl, the subject of magnetic 
disturbances was not understood, and the early individual deter- 
minations which have been handed down to us are not such as to 
justify the expenditure of any very great labour upon them for 
the purpose of separating the disturbed ironi the undisturbed obser- 
vations. Inasmuch, however, as the total diurnal inequality of 
declination (which is in reality the element given by these early 
observations) does not greatly dificr from the solar-cliurnal varia- 
tion, we may with mucli justice and little risk of error give the 
history of these early observations in connexion with that of the 
solar-diurnal variation of declination, which is by far the best 
known, and perhaps the most important, of all the various magnetic 
changes produced by solar influence. 

40. Solar -Diurnal Variation of Declination. — Graham, an instru- 
ment maker of London, discovered in 1722 that a freely-suspended 
magnetic needle is subject to a diurnal oscillation of definite char- 
acter.^ The next observer was Canton, who in 1756 began a series 
of nearly four thousand observations, wiiicli he communicated to the 
Eoyai Society on December 13, 1759, and from which he concludes 
that the range of the diurnal variation is greater in summer than in 
winter. Macdonald’s observations at Lort Marlborough in Sumati’a 
in 1795 {Fhil. Trans. ^ 1796), and Duperrey’s in the tropics in 1825, 
were perhaps the first that might lead us to conclude that the 
amplitude of the diurnal oscillations of the needle is less in the 
tropics than in middle latitudes, and that the motion of the needle 
in the southern hemisphere is in the opposite direction to that in 
which it moves in the northern hemisphere at the same hour. 

41. Scniummal Inequality .'^ — The existence of these early 
observations had led some magneticiaiis prematurely to conjecture 
that there must be a line soinewliere near the equator at wliich 
there is no horary variation in decimation. In 1847 Sabine com- 
municated to the Royal Society the results of five years’ observations 
at St Helena, showing that at that station for the half of the year 
beginning at the vernal and ending at the autumnal equinox the 
motion of the needle corresponds nearly to that in the northern 
hemisphere, whilst for tlie other half it corresponds nearly to that in 
the southern hemisph ere. Sabine afterwards confirmed and extended 
his conclusions regarding the semiannual inequality by discussing the 
results obtained at the various colonial magnetic observatories. More 
recently, as the result of twelve years’ observations at Trevaiidrum, 
at an observatory established by the rajah of Travancore, John 
Allan Broun gave in a very complete form the law's of change 
of the solar-diunial variation of magnetic declination near the 
equator, show’iiig the extinction of the mean movement near the 
equinox. 

42. Perhaps the best w'ay of exhibiting w’hat really takes place is 
the following, which is that adopted by Sabine. 

The mean annual value of the solar-diurnal variation is of what 
may be called the northerly type in places of middle latitude, in the 
northern hemisphere, and of wiiat may be called the southerly type 
in places of middle latitude in the southern hemisphere. How' let 
us take a northern station, and consider the mean form of its solar- 
diurnal variation for the six months beginning w'ith the vernal 
equinox. Here we shall have an oscillation of the northerly type 
with a range greater than the annual range. For these six months, 
therefore, w'e may imagine that the annual range has been supple- 
mented by the superposition on it of a variation wdth a type similar 
to its own. At the same station, during the other six months, the 
solar-diurnal variation is less than the mean of the year, as if the 
annual variation had been depressed by the superposition on it of a 
variation W'ith a ty[>e tlie opposite of its owm, that is to say, w’ith a 
southerly type. At a station in the southern hemisphere, again, 
the mean annual form of the solar-diunial oscillation is of the 
southerly type, reduced during the six months beginning with the 
vernal equinox by the superposition on it of a variation of northeiiy 
type, and increased during the other six months as if by the super- 
position of a variation of southerly type. Thus when the sun is 
north of the equator w'e may superpose a variation of the northerly 
type ujion both hemispheres, w'ith the efiect of increasing the range 
in the northeim hemisphere and diminishing it in the southern ; 
and wliile the sun is south of the equator w'e may superpose a varia- 
tion of the southern type upon both hemisjiheres, with xhe effect of 
diminishing the range in the nortliern and increasing it in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Hear the ecpiator, a.? at Trevandrum, w’liere Broun made his 
observations, w^e find the mean annual value of the solar-diurnal 
variation to be extremely small, if not altogether evanescent. 
During the six months beginning with the vernal equinox the type 
is entirely northerly, wdiile for the remaining six months of the year 
it is entirely southerly in character. In fine, at this station the 
solar-diiirnai variation changes its character at the. e^inoxes, at 
which time we have, as already observed, an extinction of the‘ mean 
movement, — not indeed an absence of all variatioir, but rather a 

1 Sec Walker, Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism. 

* Tills is the name used hy Sabine, but its appropriateness may perhaps, be , 
Questioned. 
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variation having an undecided character, 'which for a few days .may 
be of one type and then of the very opposite. Q^liere is movement, 
but no mean movement. 

43. In tlie following table (Y.) the solar-diurnal variation is 
given for Kew, Trevandrum, and Hobart Town. Of these 
places the first denotes a station in mitldlo latitmle (northern 
hemisphere), the second an equatorial station,, ainl the third a 
station in middle latitude (southern hemisphere). 


Astronomical 

Hours. 

Kew. 

1 Trevandrum. 

Ilol^arr Town. 

April 

to 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to 

Jlarch. 

Whole 

Year. 

April 

to 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to 

Sfarch. 

Wiiole 

Year. 

April 

to 

Sept. 

Oet. 

to 

March. 

Wltole 

Year. 

0 

—GTS 

-4*12 

-5T3 

-1*30 

+0*07 

-0*61 

+0*35 

+2*35 

+T35 

1 

—7*42 

-4-96 

—6*19 

-1-25 

■+0*35 

-0*45 

+2*15 

+4*85 

+3*50 

2 

-G'94 

—4*67 

-5*81 

-0*85 

+0*56 

—0*15 

+3*15 

+5*95 

+4*55 

3 

-5-21 

”3*35 

~4*2S 

-0*35 

+0*61 

+0*13 

+3*30 

+5*50 

+4*40 

4 

-.3*25 

-1*95 

—2*60 

+0*03 

+0*53 

+0*28 

+2*40 

+4*30 

+3*85 

5 

-1*47 

-1*05 

-1*2G 

+0*15 

-1-0*33 

+0*24 

+1*30 

+2*70 

+2*00 

0 

—0*32 

-0*46 

—0*39 

+0*05 

+ 0*22 

+0*13 

+0*75 

+ i*5t> 

+1T5 

7 

-f0*22 

+0*21 

+0*22 

-0T5 

+0*23 

+0-04 

+0*20 

+0-80 

+0*50 

8 

+0*44 

■+0*92 

4-0*68 

-0*30 

+0*19 

-0*05 

-0*30 

+0*30 

+0*00 

9 

+0*52 

+1‘45 

+0*99 

-0*28 

+ 0*13 

—0*08 

—0*85 

—0*25 

—0*55 

10 

+0*70 

+1*77 

+1*24 

-0*20 

+0*09 

—0*06 

-1*10 

-0*70 

-0*90 

11 

+0*90 

+1*84 

+ 1*37 

-0*07 

-l-o-io 

+0*01 

-1*15 

-0'S5 

-1*00 

12 

+1*19 

+1*67 i 

+1*43 

+0*07 

+0T1 

+0*09 

-1*10 

-o*so 

-0*95 

13 

+1*23 

+1*34 

+1*29 

+0*18 

+0*08 

+0*13 

-0*75 

-0*75 

•r-0-75 

14 

+1*56 

+1*22 j 

+1*59 

+0*27 

+0*02 

+0*15 

-0*40 

—0*70 

—0*55 

15 

+1*93 

+1*09 1 

+1*51 

+0*29 

-0*11 

+0*09 

-0*15 

-0*65 

-0*40 

lb* 

+2*58 

+1T7 i 

+ 1*88 

+0*31 

-0*28“ 

+0*02 

-0*02 

-0*78 

-0*40 

17 

+3*60 

+1*43 

+2*51 

+0*48 , 

-0*45 

+0*01 

-OTO 

' -1*40 

-0*75 

18 i 

+4*59 

+1*54 

+3*07 

+1*02 

-0*66 

+0*18 

—0*23 

-2*37 

-1*30 

19 

+5*31 

+1*85 

+3*58 

+1*48 

-0*84 

+0*32 

-0*50 

-3*80 

-2*15 

20 i 

+5*20 

+2*40 

+3*80 

+1*20 

-^0*72 

+0*24 

-1*25 

—5-25 

-B*25 

21 

+3*57 

+2*32 

+2*95 

+0*47 

-0*36 

+0*06 

-2*10 

-5*30 

-3*70 

22 

+0*38 

+0*54 

+0*46 

-0*32 

-0*13 

-0*22 

—2*20 

-3*80 

-3*00 

23 

-3*18 

~2*18 

-2*68 

-0*93 

-0*07 

-0*50 

-1*40 

-0+0 

-1T5 


lu this table deflexions towards nia|?netic east are reckoned positive, deflexions 
towards magnetic west negative. The scale is in minutes of arc. 


Also in fig. 33 we have a graphical representation of the solar- 
diurnal variation for the W'hole year at these three stations, from 
which it will be seen that the range at Trevandrum is extremely 
small, and that the curve for Hobart Town is opposite in appearance 
to that at Kew. 



Fig. 33. 


Finally, in fig. 34 we have a graphical representation of the semi- 
annual inequality or difference from the whole year’s mean of the two 
half-yearly means of Table V., the one half-year (that with thick 
lines) commencing at the vernal and the other at the autumnal 
equinox. It wdll he seen from this figure that the semiannual 
inequality is of the same character in both hemispheres, the likeness 
extending even to its minor peculiarities. 

44. Ohfxmxje from Month to Month . — Charles Chambers, director 
of the Kolaba Observator}’-, Bombay, xmvdlk& {Trans. Doy. Soc,, 
December 10, 1868) that ‘‘the regular progression from month 
to month in the diurnal variation is so distinctly shown in the 
Bombay observations as to lead, on a first inspection, to the 
supposition that the law of variation is identical throughout the 
year, the extent only (including a reversal of direction), varying from 
month to month. But in this respect a difierent exposition of the 
character of the variation in difierent months sh(Jws that the 
arst thought Avould be inaccurate,” He then |)rqceeds to discuss 
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fit kagth, the inoiirlily vnlaes of tlio Kolarojiiinial %'-ariatioii at 
Bombay. Ibwia ]ike\vi>o .'Tivvjiudrum obsenvitioHs) di.sciissed 
at leagtli tbo sf/Jar-flinriial vari/iHon at tbe TrcvaiuiniTn Observa- 
toiT, ' It liardly bo of ^(a’vioe to roproiluce liere tlie results 

of Gies(i discussions ; biu wlicii siicli analyses become sullidently 



extensive they may be expected to throw light upon the cause of 
the solar-diiiiiial variation. 

Ill the following tal)le we have iiieaii monthly values of the declin- 
ation range at the Kew Oijservatory corresponding to forty-eight 
points in the year — derived from sixteen j^ears’ observations : — 

Table YI . — Contcunhuj MryMlily Means (i«m^ = 22''04) /or Forty - 
eight Points in the Year of the ICeto Solar-Biicnial Declination 
liamjes- Thus Jamut ry (0) gims the monthly mean of xcMch the 

'middle date is the very coinrnencenient of the yea7% January (1) 
thatjor one iccch after the commencement, and so on. 



Mean Value. 


Mean Value. 


Mean Va 

Jan. (0) 

•'Sl'2 

Majr <0) 

*599 

Sept. (0) 

•594 

fl) 

’S‘2S 

(1) 

581 

(1) 

•577 

(2) 

•340 

(2) 

•573 

(2) 

554 

(3) 

•302 

(3) 

•586 

(3) 

•532 

Feb. (0) 

•385 

June (0) 

•596 

Oct. (0) 

•513 

(1) 

*401, 

(1) 

•605 

(1) 

•496 

(2) 

•418 

(2) 

•610 

<2) 

•478 

(J) 

•438 

0) 

•604 

(3) 

•463, 

March (0) 

•467 

July (0) 

•601 

Nov. (0) 

•445 

(1) 

•508 

(1) 

•597 

<1) 

•418 

(y) 

•548 

(2) 

*591 

, (2) 

•3S9 

(3) 

•587 

(3) 

•593 

(3) 

•360 

April (<■)) 

•615 

Aug. (0) 

•594 

Dec. (0) 

*340 

(1) 

•G32 

(1) 

•601 

(1) 

*322 

(-b 

'639 

(2) 

*611 

(2) 

•308 

('b 

•620 

0) 

•606 

(3) 

•308 


It will be seen from this table that, while we have a maximum 
about the summer and a minimum about the winter solstice, we 
have unmistakable indications of maxima at or about the equinoxes. 
This does not take place at a tropical station such as Trevandrum. 

45. Dehamoicr near the Magnetic Pole. — Figs. 33 and 34 exhibit 
the most prominent features of tlie solar-diurnal variation of declina- 
tion in the extra-tropical regions of tlie northern hemisphere. If 
an observer stand over the centre of the needle and look towards 
the marked end, or that which points to the north, he will perceive a 
deflexion towards his right hand which will reach its extreme about 
8 a.m. and a deliexioii towards his left hand which will reach its 
extreme about 2 p.m. ^ But are these deflexions to the right and 
left hand , of geographical or of magiietical north ? ‘ This question 
lias been answered by Sabine iii his discussion of the results of hourly 
observations of the magnetic declination at Port Kennedy [Phil. 
Trans., 1S63, p, 660). This station is 72" 0' 49'' K. lat. and 94" 19' 
W. long., and here the marked end of the needle, while it points 
towards the magnetic q)ole, points in reality about 35" to the west of 
soiitli. Kow the marked end of the needle when viewed at 8 a.m. 
is seen at Port Kennedy to have moved to the geographical west 
but to the magnetical east. It would thus seem tliat throughout 
the extra-tropical regions of the northern hemisphere the 8 a.m 
deflexion of the needle is always towards the magnetic east but not 
always towards the geographical east, while the deflexion at 2 F.M. 
will always, tend towards the magnetical west but not always 
towards the geograi)hical west, "in fine the oscillations have. 


reference to the north magoioric ])nler}ft]ie cunli and mn tho 
north geograpliiml pole. Ku oljservatiun* of rids nature li.'U'e been 
made in tlie southern hemisphere. 

46. ZonjgMh:rwd Dn:qualUics ff JjrcJ In f/tio/i Paingr. — It. was ilrst 
observed by Lamont that the yearly valin^s of the iliurnai .range of 
magnetic declination at jMunieli prewmted sign.s of a long-period 
variation. In 1852 Sabine {Phil. Trans., 1852, ]*. 103} slio wed 
tjiat this iiiefpiality corresponded in its progress with that of tlu 
frequency of Idack spots on tie surface of the sun. 

The existence of black spots on the disk of the .sun was lojig ayo 
known to the Chinese. In Earrq>e tluw were first scir!iuhcal]y 
observed after the invention of the adt'seope, and it was sleducod 
from their behaviour that the sun revolves about liis axis in uhont 
twenty-six day.s. Ilofrath SchwaliO of De.s.suii, from a long .ssnies of 
forty years’ observatioms of tlie .sun, was the first to .show tliat the 
state of the sun’s surface as reganis spots was not uniform, Imt that 
their frequency was subject to an ineipiality tlie average period of 
wdiich was about eleven yeai’s. Otlier inequalities both of longer 
and sliortor periods have been supjiosed to exist, but the eleven- 
yearly period is tlie most prominent ami is best assured. Although 
the sun-spot catalogue of Schwahe. is the fir.st with ])retensions to 
completeuess, yet Professor Pudolf Wolf has endeavoured to render 
observations of suii-spots made at different times and by different 
observers comparable with eaidi other, and has formed a ii.st exhibit- 
ing approximately the relative niimbei* of .sun-spots for each year. 
This list extends hack into the 17tli century, and is oif great value 
in confirming past all doubt tlie existence of the eleven-yearly period. 
It will appear below that the sun is probably to be regarded, as 
giving out most liglit and heat at those times when sun-spots are 
mo.st frequent. The most accuiate and now iiniver.sally adopted 
method of estimating sun-.spots is to take the spotted area expressed 
in millionths of the sun’s visible hemisphere. 

To return from this digression, — the coiTe.spondenee between sun- 
spots and deelination ranges detected by Sabine was of such a., nature 
that years of large deelination range agreed with those of many sun- 
spots, and rice versa. In the same year with Sabine (1852) Dr 
Rudolf Wolf and M. Gautier independently remarked the same coin- 
cidence. Subsequent discussions have entirely confirmed the fact 
of this connexion, and in May 1379 William Ellis {Phil. Trans., 
1880, p. 541) showed that the observations made at the Greeinvich 
Ob.servatory during the years 1841-77 indicated a relation of this 
nature between the diurnal raiige.s of iiormontal force as well as those 
of magnetic declination on the one hand and the amount of sun-siiot 
frequency on the other. The general character of this coincidence 
between sun-spot frequency and declination range is exhibited 
graphically in fig. 39 below. 

47. Ratios of Ra^igcs in Years of Maximum andj Years of MinT 
mum ^im-Spot Frequency . — Broun ( Roy. Soc. of Edin., vol. 
xxvii. ) has shown that the ratios of the diuiTia.1 ranges of declination 
in years of maximum to those in years of minimum sun-spot 
frequency for places widely apart on the surface of the earth are very 
nearly alike. This will be seen from the following table : — 

Table YII . — Ratios of Declination Ranges in Years of Maximum 
and of Minimum Sun-Sjiot Frequency. 


Place 

Mean f max. \ 
Ratio [lahi.J 

Observer. 

Paris ..... 

1’71 

Cassini and Arago. 

Gauss. 

Gottingen.. 

174 

Munich.. 

l’G6 

Lamont. 

Dublin 

' 1-52 .. ' 

Lloyd. 

Hobart Town. ..... i 

T'57'''" 

Ka3“. 

Younghusband and Lefroy. 
Broun. 

Toronto. . ... ............ j 

1*51 

Trevandrum . . . ........ j 

1 1*66 



48. Closeness of Correqwndence-^Lagging hclirnd of Ranges . — 
Stewart has shown from a discussion of the declination ranges at 
Kew, Trevandrum, and Prague (Proc. Ray. Soc., March 22, 1877, 
February 8, 1878, IMay 16, 1878) that this corresx'wndence between 
the state of the sun's surface and the diurnal range of declination 
extends to inequalities of .short period as well as to that of which 
the period is approximately eleven years, but that a particular state 
of the sun’s surfiice precedes in point of time that of the dc’clination 
range to which it corre.sponds, — in fine, that the solar cause precede.s 
the'^terrestrial efiect, which latter lags behind to an extent that is 
sometimes considerable. These conclusions have been confirmed by 
Ellis {itt supra), and have likewise been extended by him to the 
horizontal force. The close nature of this correspondence, as well 
as the lagging behind of the terrestrial magnetic effect, will be seen 
from fig. '^5, ^ 

There a/e indications that this lagging behind of the magnetic 
effect is greater for sun-spot ine<|ualities of long than for those of 
short period, a method of behaviour quite similar to what we find 
in meteorological ]>henomena. 

, 49. Analysis of Long-Period Inequalities . — We possess no sun-spot 

. XYi; — 22 
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data sufficiently accurate for a discussion, in a complete manner, of 
< questions relating to solar periodicity before tlie time Avlien Scliwabe 
bad finally matured liis system of solar observations, wbicb was 
not until the year 1832. We have, however, a niiicb longer series 
of the diurnal ranges of magnetic declination, wbicb we have seen to 
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Fig. 35. 

follow very closely all tbe variations of sun-spot frequency, so it 
is conceivable that they may give us a better estimate of true solar 
activity tban that wbicb can be derived from tbe direct measure- 
ment of spotted areas. 

These considerations have induced Messrs Stewart and Dodgson 
to attempt an analysis of tbe diurnal ranges of magnetic declination, 
their method being that which has been pursued by Eaxendell and 
])robably other astronomers with observations of variable stars. ^ 
The observations at their disposal for this research were those 
which had been nsed by Professor Elias Loomis in his comparison 
of the mean daily range of the magnetic declination with the 
extent of the black spots on the sun {American Jotirnal of Science 
and vol. 1. No. cxlix.). These observations are recorded as 
monthly means of diurnal declination range, and it was found 
necessary to multiply each by a certain factor, first on account of 
the change of declination range from one month to another, and 
secondly to bring them all to the standard of the Prague observa- 
tions, — Prague being tlie place where the longest series of such obser- 
vations has' been made. For this latter purpose precisely the same 
corrections were applied as those made by Professor Loomis. 

The result of this analysis has been to indicate the existence of 
three inequalities, — two dominant ones with periods of about ten 
and a half and twelve years, and a subsidiary one with a period of 
about sixteen and a quarter years. By these means the observed 
annual values of declination range have been reproduced with au 
average error of 39'^ The amount of agreement between the 
observed and calculated values will be seen from the following 
diagram (fig. 36), 

50. Notwithstanding the considerable amount of agreement 
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between the results of observation and calculation wliicb appears 
ill the diagram, it would seem that the serie.s of observ’ed values 
it present obtainable is too short to render the analysis a very 
accurate one. It will certainly not bear carrying bac^^ forty 
or fifty years beyond its starting point, which was in 1784, and 

it would be very hazardous to carry it forward any coiisider- 

— — — — ‘ — 
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able length into the future. Ifc will ]>c .seen tliat ealeulation. 
indicates a maximum of declination range about 1SS4, but not so 
pronounced a maximum as that of 1S71. _ liere then we laive a 
pi'evision which observation will eitlier fulfil or contradict, giving 
us a practical test of the \'aliie of this analysis. 

51. The remarks now made would .seem at first sight to imply 
that we are not yet fuvuislied with sufficient yearly records either of 
declination ranges or of accurate sun-spot observations to enable ns 
to analyse the long-period solar inequality vith such completeness, 
as to carry our calculations more than a very short distance into 
the future with sniy chance of success, and that wc may have tO' 
wait for another hnndre<l years’ observations before we arc able to 
do so. On reflection, however, it would seem tlmd long-period 
inequalities may be caused by the superposition of those ot short 
period, and thus that an analysis of the latter may lead to that of 
the former. It would relieve us if this were found to be the case 
for the observations at our disj)o.sal may be sufficient to enable ns 
completely to analyse short-period inequalities, assuming that we 
have in such the elements of a true ])eriodicity. 

A remark made, by the autliors of the above anah’sis would seem 
to indicate that a connexion of this nature between long and short 
periods does in all probability exist. It is a well-known fact that 
the so-called eleven-yearly oscillations of declination range are at 
certain times large and at other tiiues small. Thus, for instance 
the}’’ have been large for the last forty years, but thev were small 
about the earlier part of the present century. Now it is clear from 
an inspection of the observations (see fig. 36) that a series ot large 
oscillations is accompanied with an exaltation of the base line, or 
line denoting average effieieney, while a series of small oscillations 
is accompanied with a depression of the same. The result is a. 
long- period curve of the base line, tlm beat period, so to speak, of 
the eleven-yearly inequality. 

Now a phenomenon precisely similar occurs in connexion with 
shorter periods. If we take inequalities having a period of three or four 
months, we find tliat such are alternately well-developed or of large- 
range and badly-developed or of small range, and that a ^ large 
range of such is accompanied with an exaltation of the base line oi- 
line of average efficiency, while a small range is accompanied with 
a depression of the saine. The result is a curve of the base line of 
which the period is roughly speaking eleven years. May we not 
therefore imagine that the so-called eleven-yearly period, or, to speak 
more correctly, the ten and a half and twelve-yearly periods into 
which the eleven-yearly period may perhaps be analysed, may be- 
in reality beat periods for shorter disturbances? Is it not there- 
fore pos'sible that a study of these shorter periods may give us- 
information regarding the nature of the eleven-yearly period, 
whether for sun-spots or declination ranges, which the small series- 
of actual observations is incomx:)etent to afibrd ? 

52. Declination' Range Weather. — Allusion lias already been 
made to magnetical weather as perhaps having laws similar in some- 
respects to those which regulate meteorological weather. Now the- 
diurnal ranges of magnetic declination and those of atmospheric 
temperature present us with elements of the two weathers that can 
easily be discussed. Again there is strong evidence for supposing 
that an element of meteorological weather, such, ffir instance, as 
temperature-range, travels as a rule from west to east, so that a 
peculiar style of temperature -range might be expected to appear 
first in America and 'some days afterwards in Great Britain. It 
becomes therefore a question for inquiry whether this travelling 
from west to east applies also to magnetical weather as evidenced by 
the diurnal declination-range. Stewart is of opinion that this la^v 
of travelling applies to both, but that magnetical weather travels- 
faster than meteorological (see JProc. Roy. 8bc., January 10, October 
23,1879, andJune 9, 1881). From the preliminary discussion made 
by him it would appear that Kew lags behind Toronto as regards 
phase of magnetical weather by 1 *6 days, that Prague lags behind 
Kew 0 *7 days, and that Trevandrum lags behind Kew by 9 ‘7 days^ 
This conclusion cannot, however, be regarded as establislied until 
it is confirmed by a more complete discussion of observations. 

53. Disktrhance- Diurnal Variation' of Declination. — IMagnetie 
storms (§ 38) were so named by Baron Humboldt, one of the first 
observers of such phenomena. From observations at Paris, Berlin, 
and. Freiburg lie found that very frequently, though not universally, 
these three stations were simultaneously affected by such storms. 
The observation of magnetic disturbances W’as afterwards punsiicd 
in a systematic manner by Gauss and Weber of Gottingen. Term 
days were instituted for this purpose by these observers, — that is to- 
say, periods each of twenty-four hours length during which observa- 
tions were simultaneously made at intervals of five minutes at 
Gottingen and about twenty other stations distributed generally 
over the continent of Eui’ope, Finally, the establishment by the 
British Government of 'the -colonial magnetic observatories, and the- 
energy and sagacity of 'tlieir director, Sir E. Sabine, have very 
greatly increased our knowledge of these rem^i^^i^le phenomena.^ 

Sabine has not merely separated the di|^l^|d from the undis- 
turbed observations as explained in §' 3S;.^ijt' he has divided the- 
former into two categories— (1) those ten^pg to incre-^^e westerly 
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dcGliriation arid citliei ‘deiaeut of force, and (2) those tending to 
diminish the same. He ilmls that thescd two categoiies obey 
ditTererit laws, from which lie argues that there are at least two sets 
of disturbing forces. 1 n faei', i i we ]ia\a? to give up tlie idea of a single 
force of constant type, it is natural t<) ask if the phenomena of dis- 
turbance can be approximately reja’esented as due to the united 
action of two indep(*ndent ty}>es of force. It was probably some 
such idea that led Babine to S(,“paratc disturbances into these two 
categories above mentioned. Hero there is no attempt to assert 
that these two typos re[)reseiit an ultimate, and complete analysis 
of the forces concerned. AVe merely use the separation as the most 
convenient me tliod at our <lispo.sal in the present state of our know- 
ledge for ascertaining whether there be indications of a dual 
system. 

'' .54, MesuUs in the JSh)rihern Hemisjyhere. — Sabine's method of 
viewing the phenomeiia has enabled him to obtain the disturbance- 
diurnai variation for the following stations 


Kew 


.. Sr 29' 

N. lat. 

0” 

S' W. long. 

Pekini? 


.. 39 54 

N. „ 

116 

6 E. „ 

Nerteiimsk 


..51 19 

N. „ 

114 

9 E. „ 

Toronto 


.. 43 40 

N. „ 

79 

0 ^Y. „ 

Port Kennedy 


.. 72 01 

N. „ 

94 

20 W. 

Point Barrow. 


..71 21 

N. „ 

156 

15 W. „ 

The above static 

>ns liave 1 

)een so 

chosen 

that 

Kew^ may be 


regarded as on one side and Peking and Nertchinsk as probably on 
tlie other side of the i\siatic pole, wliile Toronto may be regarded 
as on one side and Port Kennedy and Point Barrow as on the other 
side of the American pole (§ 29). The cpiestion as to what 
influence, if any, these poles have upon the disturbance-diurnal 
variation of declination is thus one whicli may be answered by 
examining the results obtained at these various stations. For this 
purpose, instead of recording the aggregate disturbances at the 
%urioiis hours, the result is expressed in ratios, — the mean hourly 
ratio for the day being taken as unity, or in otlier wurds the whole 
body of disturbances for tlie twenty- four hours being reckoned as 
twenty-four. The results of this method are graphically represented 
in fig. 37, where in the left-hand curves Kew time is used, and 
in the right-hand curves local time, each starting at 0^.^ 
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Fig. 37. 

55. A.t all the various stations one curve exhibits unmistakably 
a single progression, while the other esSiil^ts more or less dis- 
t inctly a double progression. At Keiv, Toronto, Port Kennedy, 

1 If we refer to a papesF^bK C. Chainber.s, director of Bombay Obseivatory 
{Phil. Trans.y 18CS), it v/ill "lotftcri that westerly disturbances at BomMy pre- 
sent the same characteristics 'Mj^esterly ar Pekin f? or Nertchinsk, the maiihnEta 
being about twenty-two or tweW^three hours Bombay astronomical time. \ ' 


' and Point BaiTow, it k easterly disinihriiiee.s wlneb. exhibit 
this single progression ; while, oii the other liaiei, at lYkiug and 
Kertehinsk, stations which are oppositedy relate^l. to tlie Asiatic 
magnetic centre, it is the westerly disti,irhanee.s wliicli do so. It 
is imagined by Sabine and otliers that this peeiiiiai’ reversal is due 
to the fact that Kew and its associated stations may be regarded a.s 
on one .side and Peking and Kertchinsk as on tlui other side of 
the movable magnetic svstem. 

Sabine has likewise remarktal that tlie single-progression curves, 
whether denoting ea.steriy or westerly disturbuiiees, exhibit maxima, 
which take place not far from the same absolute time. Wo have 
therefore plotted ail the left-hand curves a(M;;ording to Kew tinu’, 
that the eye may readily see the amount of simultaneity wliicli their 
corresponding phases exhibit. It will bti nol icefl tliat there is a very 
striking.simultaneity between the maxima of Kew, Toroiito, Peking, 
and Nertchinsk, but that the maxima for Port Kennedy and Point 
Barrow, wdiile both oeeiirring about tlie same time, fall at a time 
decidedly if not very greatly ciilibrent from that of the otlier 
maxima. Indeed the time of maxinium for Port Kennedy and 
Point Barrow is not far from the time of minimum for the other 
stations. Now it has been noticed ))y Sabine that Port Kennedy 
and Point Barrow may be regarded as on one side of the American 
magnetic centre of intensity, while Toronto and the otlier asso- 
ciated stations are on tlie other side. It seems therefore jiossible to 
connect this last fact with the change in the time of maximnni. 
Sabine has likewise remarked that the aggregate amount of di.s- 
turbances is much greater at Point Barrow than at any other 
station. Now Point Barrow is likewise that spot where aiirora.s 
are most trequent. Thus in the phenomena we are now' discussing 
there is first of all a marked reference to the Asiatic pole ; secondly, a 
reference not so marked, perhaps, to the American pole ; and thirdly, 
a reference to the centre of auroral activity. Sabine, whose experi- 
ence of such matters is very great, appears to think most of the 
reference of these phenomena to the Asiatic pole. He thinks 
that “of the two magnetic systems which are distinctly recog- 
nizable in the magnetism of the globe one has a terrestrial and 
the other a cosmicai source,” and that it is “the latter of these 
two systems which, by its progressive translation, gives rise to the 
phenomena of secular change and to those magnetic cycles wdiicli 
owe their origin to the operation of the secular change,” coii- 
ciirring with the conclusion of "Walker that “the magnetic 
influence at any point of the globe is the result of tw’o distinct 
magnetic systems, the principal of which is the magnetism proper 
of the globe, having its (northern) point of greatest attraction in 
the north of the American continent, "whilst the weaker system 
is that "which results from the magnetism induced in the earth 
by cosmicai action, and of which tlie northern point of gi’eatest 
attraction is at present in the north of the Asiatic continent. Thus 
the direction of the magnet at any point results from the super- 
position of these twm systems, the nearest pole being ahvays pre- 
dominant over the more remote” {Phil. Tfcms,, 1868). AVhile dis- 
posed to think that something of this nature should be accepted 
as a working hypothesis, "we would, ho"wcver, point out that the 
•Asiatic pole cannot be regarded as accounting for all the pheno- 
mena of disturbances, but that the focus of disturbance is probably 
nearer the focus of auroras than it is to either of the foci of 
magnetic Intensity. 

The right-hand curves representing these disturbance-diurnal 
variations which have two maxima are, exce]>t for Port Kennedy 
and Point Barrow, decidedly iiTegiilar. Sabine remarks also that, 
instead of having a reference to absolute time like those with one 
progression, their reference is rather to local time, W e have therefore 
plotted all these curves according to local time; nevertheless this 
reference does not come out with very great distinctness ; but it 
must be remembered that our analysis of disturbances into easterly 
and w-esterly, although, in the hands of Sabine, it has given us much 
new* information, has no claim to be regarded as final and complete. 

5Q. PesuUs in the ^southern Table VIIl. show’s 

the distiirbance-dinrnal variation of declination exhibited for St 
Helena, 15“ 56' *7 S. lat., 5“ 40'-5 Wb long. ; Cape of Good Hope, 
33“ 56' S. lat., 18“ 28' *75 W. long.; Hobart TWn, 42“ 52' *6 S. 
lat., 147° 27' *5 E. long. 

At St Helena and the Cape the easterly disturbances present the 
appearance of a single progression, while the same remark slightly 
modified applies to the easterly disturbances at Hobart Town. Again 
the times of easterly maxima for St Helena and the Cape are very 
nearly simultaneous, while Plobait Town, "which we may regard as 
situated on the opposite side of the chief southern magnetic centre 
from St Helena and the Cape, has its maximum nearly coincident 
in absolute time with the minimum of the other two stations. It 
would thus seem that the chief magnetic centre of the south is 
similar in its action as regards these phenomena to the chief mag- 
netic centre of the north. Again the absolute time of single maxi- 
mum for the south as determined by St Helena and the Cape is 
about twelve hours different from the corresponding time for the 
north as determined by Kew, Toronto, Peking, and Nertchinsk. 
All this is'in favour of the "working hypothesis already mentioned. 
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Table VIII. 


Local 

Astro- 

, " St Helena. ' 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Hobart Town. 

nomical 

Hours. 

Easterly 

Ilutios. 

Westerly 

Ratios. 

Easterly 

Ratios. 

Westerly 

Ratios. 

Easterly 

Ratios. 

Westerly 

Ratios" 

0 

3*24 

2*40 

2*1 

1*0 

1*14 

0*05 

1 

3'ir 

2*39 

2*1 

1*2 

1*20 

0*64 

2 

2*70 . 

.1*88 

1*0 

1*0 

1*32 

0*71 

3 

2-00 

1*44 

1*0 

0*8 

1*40 

0*56 

4 

o-si> 

1*29 

0*8 

0*7 

1*39 

0*50 

5 

0*34 

0*70 

0*4 

0 0 

1*32 

0*52 

C 

0*14 

0*45 

0*4 

O’S 

1*10 

0*72 

7 

0*05 

0*50 

0*1 

1*2 

0*62 

1*04 

8 

0-03 

0*44 

0*1 

1*2 

0*40 

1*31 

0 

0*03 

0*37 

0*2 

1*2 

0*3*2 

1*79 

10 

()*()7 

0*43 

0*1 

1*1 

0*28 

1*96 

11 

0*00 

0*42 

0*2 

0*8 

0*74 

2*31 

12 

0*00 

0*31 

0*3 

0*7 

0*62 

2*0.5 

13 

0*00 

0*32 

0*4 

0*6 ! 

0*55 

1*72 

14 

0-01 

, ' 0*24'^ 

0*2 

0*6 

0*63 

1*52 

15 

0-00 

1 0*29 

0*4 

0*5 

0*85 

1*26 

10 

0*00 

0*28 

0*4 

0*4 

1-07 

0*84 

17 

0*08 

0*24 

0*5 

0*4 

0*87 

0*47 

18 

0*39 

0*42 

1*0 

0*8 

1*02 

0*44 

10 

0*87 

0*89 

1*8 

1*2 

1*53 

0*53 

20 

1*52 : 

1*52 

2*3 

1*4 

1*58 

0*70 

21 

2*51 

1*72 

2*3 

1*7 

1*41 

0*55 

22 

3-08 

2*21 

.2*5 

1*8 

1*27 

0*55 

'^23 : 

CO 

2*60 

2*7 

1*7 

1*24 

i 0*62 


Finally, tlie westerly disturbances at tlie three soutliern stations hear 
greater marks of a double progression and of irregularity just as they 
did in tlie northern henhspliere, and moreover like their northern 
analogues they are regulated by local ratlier than by absolute time. 

57. Distributio'n ^ Declination Diaturhanee o'ccr the Various 
Months of the Year. — Broun was probably the first to remark in 
reducing the Makerstoun observations that the disturbances were 
greatest at the equinoxes and least at the solstices. His method 
was to find for each montli the mean diurnal inequality, and then 
to consider the difference of each individual observation from the 
monthly mean for that hour as a disturbance, the summation of all 
such ditieronces for the month denoting the monthly disturbance 
value. The following table embodies the results at various 
stations — those at Toronto, Hobart Town, and the Cape being 
given by Sabine, and that at Bombay by C. Chambers, who has 
pursued Sabine’s method of separating disturbances : — 

Table IX. — Monthly DistrihiUion of Declination Dishtrhanccs. 


stations north of the equator corresponds wi tit that of tlie winter 
solstice for stations south of the line. It would therefore appea,r 
that in so far as this law is eonGeriied such disturbances lack the 
element of simultaneity. On the other hand, a law of this nature 
would naturally hold for magnetic weather. .For at any station the 
diurnal range of declination is gia^atest at thevsinimMn' solst and 
hence any coiisiderable proportional variation of this would, if repre- 
sented by a fixed scale, present tlie appearance of being greatest 
likewise at this time. The question thus arises whether this law 
does not rather ajiply to magnetic weather than to real clisturbance. 

Again the semiannual inequality of disturbance exhibits through- 
out the globe a maximum at the equinoxes, and thus presents the 
element of simultaneity which was wanting in the animal. ^ This 
law may therefore refer to true disturbance, and this view is sup- 
ported by the fact that the aurora — which may be I’egarded as the 
universal accompaniment of great and simultaneous disturbances—^ 
obeys, as we shall afterwards see, in those stations where it has 
been well observed, this very same law, that is to say, it has like- 
wise maxima at the equinoxes. 

60. Distribution of Decimation Disturbances over Various Years.,, 
—In 1852 Sabine discovered (P/wX Trans, 1852, p. 103) that dis- 
turbances have a long-period inequality allied to that of snn-spots 
in such a way that a maximum and a minimum of disturbance 
coincide with a maximum and a minimum of sun-spot frequency. 

This will be seen from the following table (X.), in wdiich we 
have the relative values of declination disturhaiico at Toronto 
and Hobart Town compared with the iinmher of groups of spiots 
observed on the sun’s disk : — 

1 j Values of Declination Disturbance. i i 



Toronto. 

Hobart Town. 


1S43 

0*55 

0*48 

34 

1844 

0*73 

0-82 

52 

1845 

0-62 

0*67 

114 

1846 

1*26 

1 *03 

157 

1847 

1-40 

1*44 

257 

1848 

1 *43 

1*60 

330 


61. The following table (XL) exhibits the same thing for 
Bombay. The first column of this table is derived from the 
magnetic results of C. Cliambers, while the sun-spot areas are 
those of Messrs De la Rue, Stewart, and Loewy. 


Toronto. Bombay. GorMHope. To\vn. 


Aggregate Values (in Minutes) 
of Declination Disturbances. 


Sun-Spot Areas. 



W' 


w 


W 


4^ 

CZ 

w. 

1 

January 


0*57 

0*84 

0*88 

2*1 

1*4 

1*62 

1*54 

February 


0*85 

0-S9 

0*67 

1*7 

1*3 

1*16 

1*05 

March 

0*97 

0*89 

1*29 

0*93 

0*7 

1*1 

1*11 

1*11 

April 

1*23 

1*24 

1*04 

1*29 

1*3 

1*6 

1*26 

1*18 

May 

0*94 

0*93 

0*57 

1*00 

0*3 

0*9 

0*65 

0*51 

J une 

0*83 

0*55 

0*73 

0*82 

0*3 I 

0*4 

0*30 

0*32 

July 

1*35 

, M3 

M8 

1*83 

0*6 ' 

0*6 

0*51 

0-.54 

.August 

1*37 

1*17 

1*64 

1-29 

0*4 1 

i 0*4 

.■0*,S4 ■ 1 

[ 0*73 

September 


1*66 ; 

1*20 

1*04 

0*8 , 

1 0*9 

1*29 ! 

' 1*50 

October 

1*12 

1*17 i 

1*52 

1*31 

1*2 

! 1*0 

1-22 

1*27 

November 


0*88 

0*40 

0*41 

. 1*2 

1 1*0 

0*73 ] 

, 0*9,5 

December 

........ 0*50 

0*98 

0*68 

0*53 

.i;*2 

: 1*2 . 

1*29 

1*29 


58. A careful inspection of this table, without attempting a more 
complete analysis, will, it is thought, lead to the following con- 
clusions 

(1) Although for any station the distribution of the easterly dis- 
turbances over the various hours of the day is generally different 
h’om that of the westerly, yet the same- law of distribution over the 
various months of the year is followed by the easterly and by the 
westerly disturbances at any station — the law at one station being, 
however, different from that at another, 

(2) In all stations there is first an annual inequality exhibiting 
a maximum generally a short time after the summer solstice with a 
correspoiidingmiiiimum for the winter solstice, and secondly a semi- 
annual inequality exhibiting a maximum generally a little after each 
equinox. 

(3) The equinox maximum is very conspicuous at Toronto ; but 
the summer maximum is most conspicuous at the other stations. 

59. In § 38 it was observed that the observations selected dis- 
turbed at any station may nevertheless be a mixture of what may be.. 
termed true disturbances and of the more prominent specimens of 
magnetic weather. The truth of this statement would ajopear to be 
borne out by the laws now given. In one of these we find that dis« 
turbances, at all stations, have a maximum about- 4;he time of the 
summer solstice and a corresponding minimum about the time of the 
winter solstice. But the absolute time of the summer solstice for 

P'V; : . ' 'v I 


We may conclude from these tables that declination disturbances 
march with sun-sj)ots, but that the alliance between these two 
phenomena is probably not so intimate as that between declina- 
tion ranges and sun-spots. 

62. Distribution of Declination DisUtrbances over the Swface of 
the Globe . — It is well known that disturbances are comparatively 
small near the equator, while they are great near the magnetic 
poles, and greatest of all perhaps near the position of maximum 
auroras. If Ave adopt Sabine’s system of separating disturbed from 
undisturbed observations, it is thus clear that the same separating 
value cannot be adopted at all stations. At first sight this would, 
seem to introduce an element of nneertaint}^ in the estimation of 
disturbances, but it was soon found by Sabine that no very great 
nicety is required in this matter, hi ot only do the law's \vhich regu- 
late disturbances at a given station remain comparatively unaffected 
by the magnitude of the separating value, but it is likewise easy to 
tell wiiother the aggregate divSturbance value at one station is de- 
cidedly greater or loss than at another. Probably at present it 
w’ould be im])ossible to obtain more definite information than this. 

63. The following table (XII. ) exhibits the proportion between 
the aggregate amount of easterly and that of westerly disturbances 
of the declination at various stations in both hemispheres : — 

Name of Station. Easterly. Westerly. 

Toronto 1*40 1 

Point BaiTow 1*63 : 1 

Port Kennedy 1*85 : 1 

Carlton Fort 1-74 : 1 

Kew 1*10 : 1 

Peking 1 : 1*21 

Bomtay'V. V6 : 1 

St Helena : 1*30 

Cape of Good Hope 1 '' : 1'51 

.Hobart Town 1 1-40 ‘ 

. Falkland Isles l'G6 : 1 

64. AnntAl Variation of Declination . — The declination fluctua- , 
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tions of slirni: period liiiiierto disetiRsed are not necessarily accom- 
panied by a pei-manent e]ia,n,i(e of mean position of the needle. “We 
have now to iiapiire whether there be any tiuctinitions of long 
perioil (]»eside.s the seeniar change discussed in §§ 30-33) tending 
to alter perceptibly the ]>o.sitioii of the magnetic needle. This leads 
us at once to the annual variation, for our knowledge of which \ye 
must look to tlic later-made and more accurate observations, in 
which all possible sources of error have been carefully eliminated. 
Broun has made an exhaustive expjerimentai inquiry into the various 
sources of error wdiieli could possibly intluence his declination 
needle at Trcvandruni, His conclusion w’as that the variations 
of torsion of a well-made tlirciad arc not sulTicient to produce a 
sensible eifeet upon the', position of a powerful magnet- In fact 
Grubb’s magnet, weighing 6000 grains, and Adie’s, weighing 1100 
grains, give almost identical results. We may extend these con- 
clusions''to other ob.servatories w’here -well-devised instruments have 
been established, and look wdth much confidence to such instru- 
ments registering correctly the secular as wnil as the annual 
change of declination that may be taking place at each locality. 

65.” The following table (XIIL), borrowed, with the exception of 
the Trevandrum ami Bombay results, from E. Walker’s Terrcstricd 
Magnetism, shows the annual variation at seven stations : — 



Sums urfuind 

.SuniN nmuTuI 


Equinoctial Montlis. 

Soistiria! .Uimtiis. 

Kew 

q. 104*2 

—So -7 

Toronto., 

.L ih:;-.! 

-21*0 

St Helena........... 

. + 4*2 

+ 4*8 

Cape 

,-f- 47*4 , j 

™;i4-2 

Hobart To-wn 

- 0*7 , ! 

-h20*G 

Trevandrum 

- 19-0 i 

-{-20-3 

Bomhav 

■4- <j*2 i 

- i)'l 


-r, ^ , 



-M ean 

Declination. 

Mean Annual 
Secular Change. 

Observation 

Years. 

Kew....'. 

21 39 W. 

„ 

7 89*00 E. 

1858-62 

Hobart Town. 

9 oO E. 

1 23*20 W. 

1844-4S 

St Helena 

23 27 W. 

7 57*00 W, 

1841-49 

The Cape 

29 7 W. 

0 29*40 W. 

1841-48 

Toronto 

1 8-5 ^V. 

1 57*12 W. 

1845-51 

Trevandrum... 

0 35 E. 

1 35*4 E. 

1854-69 

Bombay.... 

0 31 E. 

.3 1*0 E. 

3S59-G5 

1 


Tatile XIY.- 


-Showing fM Mean Annual Variation for each 
Month of the Year at Seven Stations, 



i 

M - 

Toronto. 

St Helena. 

Cape of 

Good Hope. 

Hobart Town 

Trevandrum. 

Grubb. Adie. 

Bombay. 


tt 


f! 

H 

// 

// 

// 

// 

April 

+ 1*5 

- 0*6 

_ 2*4 

+64*2 

22*2 

+ 1*2 

+ 6*3 

+11*0 

May 

-41*8 

— 9*6 

~ 1*2 

-10*8 

—‘28*7 

+ 3*4 

+ 8*7 

+16*3 

June 

-50*0 

-17*4 

-13*8 

-62*4 

-24*1 

+ 5*6 

+ 8*7 

+ 9*8 

July i 

—70*3 

-42*6 

+ 8*4 

-58*2 

—20*6 

+ 1*6 

+ 2*2 

+ 1*7 

August 

■ -20*7 

~ 4*2 

- 3*6 

-61*8 

-12*2 

— 2*8 

- 3*2 

+ 1*6 

September 

-f 9*8 

+47*4 

-1.9*8 

-43*2 

- 4*5 

- 8*7 

-10*5 

+ 0*4 

October 

-f-49*6 

+61*0 

+ 1*S 

- 4*8 

+13*6 

- 8*0 

-11*1 

- 8*9 

Moveniber 

-}-34*8 

+24*6 

+ 7*2 

+2f5*2 

+27*6 

+ 1*2 

- 3*0 

+ 1*2 

December 

+39*6 

+ 19*8 

+ 7*2 

+42*6 

+38*5 

+ 3*3 

- 1*3 

-18*2 

January 

4- 2*6 

•+ 4*2 

- 3*0 

+ 29*4 

+ 32*9 

-i- 7*1 

+ 3*2 

-10*9 

Februarv 

+34*2 

+ 0*6 

+18*0 

+4.3*2 

+ 7*9 ■ 

+ 2*3 

+ 2*6 

+ 3*1 

March 

+2«r8 

- 7*8 

+10*2 

+49*8 

+16*7 

- 4*9 

- 1*2 

- 7*0 




— 







Here -r indicates that the marked pole of the needle is to the 
-ivest and - that it is to the east of its mean position for the year. 

66. To cancel the irregularities of this table let us take the means 
from April to September and from October to March, the former 
embracing the months around the June solstice and the latter 
those around the December solstice (Table XT. ) : — 



Means from 

Means from 


April to September. 

October to March. 

Kew 

ff 

n 

+31*8 

Toronto 


+17*1 

St Helena 


+ 6*9 

Cape of Good Hope... 


+30*9 

Hobart Town 


+17*3 

Trevandrum 

■ . + 2*1 

— 1*6 

Bombay 


- 6*8 


It -^vill be seen from the above that the means for Trevandrum and 
Bombay present opposite signs to those for the other stations. The 
whole amount for Trevandrum is no doubt very small, and 
Chambers does not regard the evidence for Bombay as conclusive ; 
but on the whole it ■would appear that rivo obseiwatories near 
one another present evidence of a similar behaviour in declination, 
and ^ve. are therefore disposed to regard it as a reality. 

67. Semianmml Variation of Declination.— If we look at 
the numbers of Table XIV., we shall see that there are traces 
of turning points at the equinoxes. Let us, in order to exhibit 
this, compare together the sums for the :«ix months grouped 
around the two equinoxes with those', for the six months grouped 
■ around the two solstices— tliat is to say, compare the siims for., 
Eebruary, March, April, August, September, October, -.with those ' 
for Kovember, December, January, May, June, Ji% — and we, thus ! 
obtain the following table (XVI.).*-- " ^ ,j 


68. SolaV' Diurnal Variations of the Iforlzontal and Vertical Corn- 
fonents of Magnetic ihreg. —Altliongli self-recording mugnetograpbs 
have been established in many observatories throughout the globe, 
yet, owing to the peculiar difficulties of tlie task, and the labour of 
the process of reduction, very little has been done towards detennin- 
ing the solar-diurnal variation of the horizontal and vertical compon- 
ents of the earth’s magnetic force. Senhor Ca])ello of the Lisbon 
Observatory has, however, made progress with Ins reductions, and 
has already published valuable information regarding the solar- 
diurnal fluc-tuation of the two force elenients at his observatory. 

In his attempts to eliminate the disturbaneos of I'torizontal and 
vertical force by the method of Sir E. Sabine, Senhor Capcdlo has 
experienced considerable difficulty, more particularly with the records 
of tlie vertical force magnetograph. This instrument and tlie 
bililar liave very often been found by him to change tlioir position 
of equilibrium after strong perturbations. Again there is generally, 
for any hour, a variation at the beginning and end of the month 
from the monthly normal value for that hour owing to change of 
temperature, and this cannot be completely corrected inasmueli as 
the coefficient of temperature is not exactly known. These two 
causes combined tend to falsify the results when the plan adopte<l is 
the method of comparison between the individual values of any hour 
and the nomial monthly average of that hour. Senhor Capello has 
found it necessary to select and extract the disturbances, not 
directly from the hourly values, hut by comparing the variation of 
an individual day with the average diurnal variation derived from 
the month. 

To illusti^ate this method by means of an example, let us imagine 
that the sum of the twenty-four hourly values for a particular day 
is 24,000, and that the average monthly cliiirnal variation would 
indicate that a particular hour of this day should I’lave a value 990, 
then, if the %^alne for this hour should prove to be gi’cater or less 
than 990 by more than a certain amount, it would be set aside as a 
disturbed observation. Senhor C?apello rather thinks it will be 
desirable somewhat to modify this method, and he concludes Ms 
remarks by observing that for this and other similar questions 
it is most necessary that directors of establi-shnients possessing 
magnetographs should agi'ee together to employ the same method 
in their "reductions in oi'der that their results may be compar- 
able with each other. “With the view of adding weiglit to these 
remarks, we may quote the observation of Sir William Thomson, 
that our ability to analyse mathematically that influence which 
produces the diurnal variation will depend upon our knowing 
at a certain number of stations the exact nature of this diur- 
nal variation for each of tlie three magnetic elements. A complete 
theory of this diurnal inllueiice must therefore wait upon the 
I concerted action of the directors of the various establishments 
I possessing magnetographs. 

69. Change in Jlorizonial Force Range from Month to Month . — 
Although we do not possess finally accurate determinations of the 
solar-diurnal variations of either element of the force, yet u’e are in 
possession of information regarding the change, in the diurnal range 
of the horizontal force from month to month at tlie Greenwich 
Observatory. William Ellis has given us tne following table 
[Phil. Trains, f 1880) representing the monthly mean diurnal range of 
horizontal force at that observatory ex]->ressed in ten-thonsandtlis 
of the whole horizontal force. In the formation of these means, 
days of great magnetic disturbance were rejected, and also certain 
other days on wdiieh there prevailed a smaller but considerable 
amount of disturbance estimated according to a general standard 
formed in the examination of many thousands of photographs. 

Table XVIL — Monthly Mean Diurnal Range of Horizontal Force 
at Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Jan. Feh. Mar. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Mow Dec, 
13*5 14*8 20*1 27*4 20*9 27*3 27*2 25*2 23*2 ID’S 14*3 11*6 

Thus, like the declination range (§ 43), the horizontal force range 
has a maximum in summer and a minimum in vdnter, and exhibits 
a tendency towards maxima at the equinoxes. 

■ 7,0. Long -Period Inequalities of Horizontal Force Range . — 
Layghig Behind .'^ — Ellis has compared the diurnal range of the 
hot^ontal force as well as that of the declination at Greenwich 
with the period of siin-spot frequency, his comparisons extending 
from 1841 to 1877, and he has deduced the following conclusions: — 

1 SeecM (Wolf^ Astronomische Miftheihmgen, Mo, 21) seems to have been the 
first to indicate a I'elation between the state of the sun’s surface and the diurnal 
variation In the horizontal force. , . - 
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(1) The diurnal ranges of the inagnctie elements of declination 
and horizontal force are subject to a periodical variation, the 
duration of which is ecpial to that of the known eleven-year sun- 
spot period. 

(2) Tiie epochs of minimuin. and maximum of magnetic and sun- 
spot effect are nearly coincident, tlie magnetic epoelis on the whole 
occurring somewhat later than the corres])onding sun-spot epochs. 
The variations of duration in different periods appear to he similar 
for both phenomena. 

(3) The occasional more sudden outbursts of magnetic and sun- 
spot energy, extending soirietiines over periods of several months, 
ai)pear to occur nearly siinultaiieouslj^, and ]n‘ogress collaterally. 

71. DisfAcrbancC'Dmrnal Variation of Force Components, — We 
may derive the following conclusions from the results obtained by 
vSahine for the observatories of Toronto, Kew, and St Helena. For 
each element there are two categories, namely, those disturbances 
which tend to increase and those which tend to diminish the 
element in question. 

(1) At Toronto the disturbances increasing both elements of force 
well represent single progressions with, maxima occurring for both 
about 4 or 5 hours local time. Again the disturbances decreasing 
both elements represent fairly well single progressions with maxima 
occurring for both at about 14 or 15 hours local time. 

(2) At Kew the disturbances increasing both elements rejnusent 
well single progressions with maxima occurring for both about 5 
lioius local time. On, the other hand, the disturbances decreasing 
the horizontal force represent signs of a tloublc progression and 
those decreasing the vertical force signs of a single progression, the 
maximum for the latter falling between the two maxima for the 
former, and occurring at 14 hours local time. 

(3) There is not the same close correspondence between the 
progress of the disturbances which tend to increase both elements 
nor between the progress of those which tend to decrease both 
elements at St Helena as there is for the other stations, nor is there 
the same likeness between the numbers for St Helena and those of 
Toronto or Kew as there is between the numbers of Toronto'And 
tliose of Kew. 

72. The fact that the disturhance-diiirual variations of the two 
force elements at Kew are very like eacli other while iieither of 
them is very like the corresponding declination variation (§ 54) 
receives conlirmation from a visual inspection of the Kew curves. 
In the Philosophical Transactions for 1S62 Stewart thus describes 
the result of an inspection of the disturbances of these curves for 
the years 1S5S, 1859, 1860 (disturbance years) : — 

*‘Tliere are twenty-two cases in which the declination Is raised or lowered 
along with the horizontal force, and only seven cases of an opposite desciiption. 
Also there are twenty-two cases in which the declination is raised or lowered 
along with the vertical force, and only eleven cases of an opposite deseriplion. 
Finally, there are thirty-one cases in w'hich hotli forces are raised or lowered 
togetlier, and only two cases of an opposite description. There is therefore a 
decided tendency In the curves of all the elements to he raised or lowered simul- 
taneously, hut this tendency is stronger between the horizontal and vertical force 
curves than betw'een either of these and the declination. It may, at the same 
time be affirmed that with the exception of the disturbance of August to Septem- 
ber 1859 there is no very prominent case in which tlie three elements do not rise 
or fall together.” 

73. Peal'S and Holloics. — ^These are certain small but abrupt mag- 
netic changes which from the fact that they generally fall within 
the separating value are not usually regarded as disturbances. ^ These 
changes can only be brought to light where there ^ is a continuous 
record of magnetic phenomena such as that derived from self- 
recording magnetograplis. They were first studied at the Kew 
Observatory by Ste^vart [Phil. Trans, ^ 1862). We have seen that 
more than one type of force mnst be concerned in producing 
magnetic disturbances. This is confirmed by the appearance of the 
Kew records, from which it may be seen that no disturbance of any 
magnitude is due to tlie action of a single force varying merely in 
amount but not in direction. For if there were only one type of 
force the distance at any moment of a point in the curve of one 
of the elements from its normal position should bear throughout a 
disturbance an invariable proportion to the distance of a correspond- 
ing point in the curve of another of the elements from its normal ; 
but this is by no means the case. 

But even 'if several independent forces are at work it may be 
tbouglit unlikely that at the same moment a sudden change should 
take place in all ; there is thus a juobabiiity that sudden changes 
of force, as exhibited in peaks and hollows, are changes in one of 
the elementary forces concerned. Even if the change is not a very 
abrupt one, ]irovided that we confine ourselves to such peaks and 
hollows as present a similar appearance for all the curves, we may 
suppose that we are observing changes in one only of the elementary 
disturbing forces ; for it is unlikely that two or more independent 
forces, changing independently, should produce similar appearances 
in all of the three curves. 

Assuming it ds probable tliat similarity of appearance in • the 
curve variations of the three elements denotes a simplicity in the 
disturbing force, Stewart has discussed all such peaks and hollows 
at Kew extending over the first two years of their production, and 
has obtained a which is embodied in the following table: — 
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Table XVI IL — Hourly .Ratios and Frequency of the Kew Peaks 
OMd Plolloivs., the Vertical Force Disturbance being taken as. 
Unity,^ 


Hour, 

Decli- 

nation. 

Hor. 

Force. 

Number of 
Observations, 

Hour. 

Decli- 

nation. 

Hor. 

Force. 

Number of 
Observations. 

0- 1 

2*14 

2-OG 

7 

12-33 

1*70 , 

2*68 

3 

1- 2 

1-97 

2-10 

7 

13-14 

2*00 

2*04 

3' 

2- 3 

1*86 

1-99 

11 

14-15 

2*10 

2*14 

5 

3- 4 

1-81 

2-05 

7 

1.5-lfi 

2*65 

2*11 

10 

4- 5 

1-38 

1-73 

4 

3t)-17 

.3*48 

2*16 

15 

5- 6 ' 

1*57 

1-71 

1 

37-18 

3*80 

i 2*14 

22 

6- 7 ^ 



0 

18-19 

3*04 

'2*18 

is 

7-8 

1-82 

1-91 

2 

10-20 

3*07 


21 

S- 9 

1-6*0 

2*20 

1 

20-21 

3*41 

2*21 

28 

9-10 



0 

21-22 

3*26 

' 2*30 

16 

10-11 

1-33 

3-16 

1 

22-23 

2*79 

2*00 

10 

11-12 

1-30 

2-32 

3 

23-24 1 

-so j 

2*04 

IS 


74. It will be seen from this table that the ratio between simul- 
taneous peaks and hollows of the two components of the force is very 
nearly constant, the horizontal force disturbance being about double 
that of the vertical force, so far as size on tlie curve is concerned. 
It will also be seen that there is a very marked diurnal range in 
the ratio which the declination peak or liollow bears to that of the 
vertical force, this ratio being greatest about 7 A.M. About this 
hour we have also most peaks and liollows, wliile in tlie evening and 
early morning hours there is so great an absence of these phenomena 
that the ratios are doubtful. 

75. A preliminary comparison between the peaks and hollows 
at Lisbon and at Kew lias been made by Capello and Stewart 
(Proc. R>oy. Soc., January 28, 1864) with the following conclusions. 

(1) The Kew peaks and hollows are simultaneously produced at 
Lisbon in all the elements, but to a smaller extent than at Keu'. 

(2) The direction is the same at both stations for the declination 
and horizontal force peaks and hollows, but it is reversed in the case 
of the vertical force, so that a sudden small increase of vertical force 
at Kew corresponds to a diminution of the same at Lisbon. 

It would be manifestly impossible to discuss with any advantage 
the nature and origin of these peculiar changes until more exten- 
sive observations of them have been made. As the peak and 
hollow force is probably of a simple nature, a further knowledge of 
its character may be of much importance to the theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. 

It is interesting to remark that we have in peaks and hollows the 
same close relation between the variations of the two force elements 
that we find in the larger disturbances. 

It is believed too that during violent disturbances a certain 
change of type is produced in the peak and holloiv force, and more 
especially is this remarkable in the great disturbance in August and 
September 1859, where the declination would seem to march in the 
opposite direction from the two components of the force. We have 
seen that the same peculiarity characterized on tliis occasion the. 
larger and more apparent magnetic changes. We shall afterwards 
refer to a circumstance which may perhaps throw light upon this 
peculiarity (§ 93), meanwhile we conclude b}' again remarking that 
during comparative magnetic calms the peak and hollow force sliows 
signs of remaining constant in type, and that it is therefore of 
great importance that the directors of observatories possessing self- 
recording magnetographs should take united action to observe this 
force. 

76. OtliCT Inequalities of the Disturbance-Dmrnal Variation of the 
Force Components . — Sabine has shown that disturbances of the force 
components t^resent a distribution over the various months of the 
year very similar on the whole to that which is exhibited by dis- 
turbances of declination. Fie has likevdsc shown that disturbances 
of the force components present a distribution over various years 
similar to that exhibited by disturbances of declination. Finally, 
we may probably conclude that disturbances of the force components 
are smallest at those portions of the eartli’s surface where disturb- 
ances of the declination are smallest, and largest at those "portions 
where such disturbances are largest. 

77. Annual and Semiannual Variation of Horizontal Force and 
-—Broun {Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. for 1861) has discussed the 

results obtained by Sabine at his magnctieal stations, and has shown 
that difterential and absolute observations agree in telling us that 
the horizontal force is smallest at the equinoxes and greatest at 
the solstices. Whipple has recently obtained the same result from 
the Kew observations. 

We have deduced the following table (XIX. ) from the various 
absolute determinations that have been made at sundry places. In 
it the annual and semiannual variations of declination, horizontal 
€orce, and dip are exhibited, * ‘ increase denoting a push to the 
west, and “ decrease” a push to the east. The method of obtaining 
these has already been indicated in §§ 66, 67. 

I We ought to meutiou that, with the exception of the one occasion already 
alluded to, a peak of one element always corresponds to a peak of another ele- 
ment, and a hollow of one element to a hollow of anotlier- 
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Station, 


IMakerstonn or Kew. 

Toronto...,...., 

Cape of Good Hope.. 
Holmrt Town........... 

TreyaiKli’um 

Bombay 

St Helena.... 


Effect on Declination. 


At Equinoxes 
compared to 
Solstices. 


Increase. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Decrease, 

Undecided. 

Undecided. 


At June Solstice 
compared to 
December Solstice. 


Decrease. 

Decrea.se. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Incre^tse, 

Decrea.se. 


Effect on Horizontal Force. 


At Equinoxes 
compared to 
Solstices. 


Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 


At June Solstice 
compared to 
December Solstice. 


Iiiappreeiable. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Effect on Dip. 


At Equinoxes 
compared to 
Solstices. 


Increase, 

Inappreciable. 


Decrease. 


At. June Solstice 
compared to 
Decembei" Solstice. 


Decrease. 

Decrease. 


Decrease, 


78. In diseiLssing the results of this table we shall assume that 
the sun acts, and in all probability acts indirectly, upon the 
magnetic system of tlie earth. Tins point will afterwards be 
further exaiiiiiied. Meanwhile, assuiiiirig this indirect action of the 
sun, and assuming, to fix our thoiiglits, that it is in close alliance 
with the convection S 3 ' stem of the earth’s atmosphere, we canreadil}^ 
imagine that such solar action would act most strongly on the 
earth’s magnetic poles at the solstices, and that in the June solstice 
the pole or ]>oles in the iiortlierii hemisphere and in the December 
solstice those in the southern hemisphere would he most atfected. 
Now a .strong action of this kind upon either magnetic pole may 
well be presumed to increase the general magnetism of the earth, or 
at least tliat portion of it which is most readily affected by external 
action, that is to say, the induction system. Again, if the solar 
magnetic influence is connected witli the convection currents of the 
'earth, we can readily imagine that the influence in the northern 
hemisphere where there is much land should exceed that in the 
soiitheni hemisphere where tliere is much water. 

If these views be reasonable we might expect two things to 
follow; — (1) the earth’s induction system should be stronger at the 
•solstices than at the equinoxes, and (2) it should be more especially 
strong at the June solstice, when the sun acts in the northern hemi- 
sphere. We must hear in mind, however, that so vast is the 
earth tliat a stimulus applied to its particles most susceptible of 
magnetism may not he install taneousl}^ propagated throughout 
its mass, hut that time may enter as an element of the question, 
in which case, inasmuch as the action of the sun at the June solstice 
is in the nortliern hemispliere, a station near the south pole may not 
full}’' partake of the magnetic efiects of this action. 

79. All h 3 'pothesis of this iiatine would appear to be consistent 
•with the results of Table XIX. 

In the lirst place, if the earth should become stronger as a magnet 
in one or in both of its magnetic S 3 ^stems this would .show itself by 
an increase of liorizontal force at least in all such stations as those 
.at which absolute observations are made. An influence which 
increases tlie liorizontal force at these various stations is therefore 
naturally regarded, and was regarded by Broun, as one increasing 
the strength of one or both of the magnetic systems of the earth — 
whether of one or of both will presently appear. We may therefore 
-assume from our observations that one or both of the earth’s mag- 
netic s 3 ='stems are strongest at the solstices. 

In the next place we may imagine that the changes of declination 
and dip which the table exhibits as occurring at the solstices are 
the very changes which would be wrought in these elements by an 
increase of power in the earth. For we see very well that an 
increase of liorizontal force at the various stations may be regarded 
-as denoting an increase of the earth’s magnetic power. We cannot, 
however, see with equal facility what changes would be produced in 
the declination and dip by an increase in power of one or both of 
the magnetic systems; but we may well imagine that such changes 
•of these elements as are found to accompany increase of horizon- 
tal force are those that denote an increase of the earth’s power. 

We have thus ascertained the probable nature of those changes of 
the three elpients which denote an increase of power. Now’ it will 
be noticed from the table that the effect at the June as compared 
with that at the December solstice is of the opposite nature to the 
effect at the eCj[uinoxes as compared Avitli the solstices, — that is to 
say, the earth is more pow’erfiilly affected in June than in December, 
the only well-established exception to this being Hobart Towm in the 
far south. ^ But, assuming that time is an element in the develop- 
ment of this xu’^pouderating influence acting in the north, it is easy 
to see wdiy Hobart Towm should not exhibit its full effect. 

It remaius to determine from the observations themselves w’hich 
■of the magnetic sj’stems it is that exhibits these oscillations. 
Analogy w’ould of course point to the induction system, but it is 
desirable to determine this from the observations themselves. 

In § 54, when discussing the disturbanee-diiirnal variation of 
declination, it -was found that Toronto and Kew may be regarded as 
on one side of the Siberian pole, w’hile Peking, NertcMnsk, and 
Bombay are on the other. Now, if it be this pole that is influenced 
by the oscillations under discussion, w^e might expect that the influ- 
ence on declination at Toronto and Ke^v should be the opposite of 
•that at Trevandrum and Bombay. AVe find by the table that this 
is the ca.se, and w’e are thus inclined to attribute these^changes to ; 
the Siberian instead of the American pole. It would thus appear I 


that the observations of Table XIX. bear out the provi.sional working 
h3q3othesis -whicli we have ventured to introduce. It is quite pos- 
sible that these remarks may not stand the test of more complete 
inquiry, hut they are liere introduced rather as denoting a method 
of looking at the subject which ought we think to be x>m'sued than 
as embod 3 dng conclusions of a final nature. 

80. Effect of the Btate of the Surface ujwn the Ahsolutc. 

Magnetism of the Earth.~--y^Q have now to consider wdiether the 
state of the sun’s surface jjermaiiently influences the magnetism rff 
the earth. It will at once he seen that any such action will appai-- 
ently manifest itself as an oscillation in the secular change. AVe must, 
how'ever, carefully guard ourselves against prematurely concluding 
that it implies a variation in the amount of true secular change. 
There may be two distinct things — true secular change due to one 
cause, and action depending on sun-spots due to another. These, 
from the nature of the case, are necessaril)^ mixed ux> together in the 
yearly changes which we examine; it does not, however, follow that 
there is any real identity between them. AYe shall now’ give one 
example of the method to be pur.siied in the attempt to detect a solar 
influence of this nature. Let us turn to Table 111., and take the decli- 
nation 3 marly values at Toronto from lS56tol871. Subtracting th e 
value for 1856 from that for 1871, wc ’find that the w'esterh’' declina- 
tion had increased in fifteen years 51''6, that is to say, at tlie mean 
rate of 3' '44 annum. Again, the average declination for the 
sixteen 3 ’ears 1856-71 is 2° 20' *8 corresponding to the epoch at 
the commencement of the year 1864. Taking the average value and 
epoch, and also the average yearly increase above given, we are able 
to construct the following table (XX.), in which calculated anti 
observed values at Toronto are compared together ; — 



Observed. 

Cakiilated. 

Difference. 


o f 

» / 

. / 

1856 

1 56*30 

1 55*00 

-4-1*30, 

1857 

2 0*50 

1 58*44 

-E2*06 

1858 

2 4*50 

2 1*88 

4-2*62 

1859 

2 7-40 

2 5*32 

-f2*0S 

1860 

2 10*60 

2 8*76 

4-1*84 

1861 

2 14*40 

2 12*20 

4-2*20 

1862 

2 15*70 

2 15*64 

4-0*06 

1863 

2 19*10 

2 19*08 

4-0*02 

1864 

2 21*90 

2 22*e52 

-0*62 

1865 

2 24*80 

2 25*96 

-1*16 

1866 

2 27*60 

2 29*40 

-1*80 

1867 

2 29*80 

2 32*84 

-3*04 

1868 

2 33*20 

2 36*28 

-3*08 

1869 

2 37*10 

2 39*72 

-2*62 

1870 

2 41*90 

2 43*16 

-1*26 

1871 

2 47*90 

[ 2 46*60 

4-3*30 


It may he gathered from this table that the \’ears wdiich corre- 
spond to minimum sun-spots have in the last column a greater 
negative or low'er positive sign than those which eorresxiond to 
maximum sun-spots, and hence we ma 3 ^ conclude that at Toronto the 
tendency of many sun-spots is to increase the w’esterly declination. 

81. Performing a similar operation for all those cases in which 'we 
have a sufficiently extensive series of observations to w’ork upon, w’e 
obtain the following table:--- 


Table MXl.— Effect of Mumerotis Sun-A^fots on the Values of 
Magnetic Elements, 


Station. 

Declination. 

Horizontal Force 

Dip. 


Increase. 
Increase. 
Increase (?). 

1 Decrease. 

Increase. 

Inappreciable. 

Increase. 

Uncertain. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Toronto 

TTobarf. Town 

Cape of Good Hope 

Trftvandnim...... 



82. AYe have good grounds for sux^posing that the sun is most 
pow'erful when there are numerous sx^ots on his surface, and thereforf? 
the above table rexmesents a state of things which we may imagine 
to be caused in one wny or another by increased solar pow’cr. Now’ 
the most natural h3q3otliesis is to imagine that an increase of spots 
acts in producing an increase of disturbances, and that for those 
stations at wdiich the disturbances tend on the whole to affect the 
elements in a definite direction there wdll be left behind a permanent 
effect in this direction. A comxiarison of Table XXI. with Table 
Xlh will, however, show that this explanation is not valid. _ For 
instance, at Toronto and Kew’ distiirlmnces tend rather to diminish 
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tliaii to increase tlie 'westerly declination, while the effect of iiuixicr- 
ous sun-spots is to increase it. itgain, at the Cape the tendency 
of disturbances is to increase tlic westerly declination, while that of 
numerous sun-spots is to decrease it. At Trevandriim again (if we 
judge of it by Eornbay) the etiect of disturbances will be to increase 
the easterly declination, while that of sini-spots is to decrease it. 
Again, it is believed that at Kew and Toronto the supposed disturb- 
ance effect on the dip agrees in character with the sun-spot effect. 
On the ■\vhole, therefore, there is iio definite relation between the 
two effects. , 

Now if we take Hobart Town, the Cape, and Trevandruxn in the 
above ^ table, we find from Table XIX. that these stations seem 
to indicate that the magnetic state of the earth is most powerful 
at times of maximum sun-spots. Kew and Toronto, however, 
so far as declination and dip are concerned, appear to go the 
other way. If, liowever, we suppose that during the several 
years^ of maximum sun-spots the American polo as well as the 
Siberian is affected, and that on sueli occasions of long continuance 
the former has more influence than the latter, we shall be able to 
reconcile our results with the hypotliesis of increased solar action. 
We can understand too that time must he an important clement in 
any influence communicated to the American pole, and that, although 
such influence might be apparent at Toronto and Kew, which are 
comparatively near the pole, it would not be apparent at the other 
stations of Table XXI. We shall recur to this subject when dis- 
cussing secular change. 

Tartous Phenomena connected with the Sun and with 
Terrestrial Magnetism. 

88 . Closeness in Time hetiveen Solm* Changes and 3£agmtic 
Disturbances. — Jjoomis (American Journal of Scmice, vol. 1.) 
has registered the extent of siin -spots for the six days preceding 
and following each of the great magnetic disturbances at Green- 
wich, and has compared these values with that for the very 
day of the disturbance. In this manner he has treated all the days 
of great magnetic disturbance at Greenwich for a period of twenty- 
three years, with the exception of those cases in which very few 
observations of sun-spots were made. The cases of disturbance 
thus treated amount to one hundred and thirty-five, and the 
following result has been obtained : 

Table XXll, --Extent of Spotted Solar Surface. 

Days before Storm. Storm, Days after Storm, 

€ 5 4 3 2 1 

ifsSiys ^ 

Prom this result Loomis draws the following conclusions: — 
(1) great disturbances of the earth’s magnetism are accompanied 
by unusual disturbances of the sun’s surface on the very day 
of the magnetic storm ; (2) the great disturbance of the sun’s surface 
Avhieh accompanies a terrestiial magnetic storm is generally heralded 
by a smaller disturbance three or four days previous, succeeded 
by a comparative calm which immediately precedes the magnetic 
storm. 

84. There is one instance on record of a sudden solar change 
which was practically simultaneous with a magnetic disturbance.^ 
On September 1, 1859, a little before noon, R. C. Carrington 
-was observing by means of a telescope a large sun-spot, when, to 
quote his own xvords— 

^‘■Witliiuthe area of the great nortb group (the size of wliich had previously 
excited general remark) two patches of intensely bright card -white light broke 
our. ... I noted down tlie time by the chronometer, and, seeing the outburst 
to be very rapidly on the increase, *and being somewhat hurried by the surprise, 

I hastily ran to call some one to witness the exhibition with me, and on returning 
within sixty seconds was mortified to find that it was already much changed and 
enfeebled. Very shortly afterwards the last trace w'as gone ; and, although I 
maintained a strict watch for nearly an hour, no recurrence took place. . . . The 
, instant of the first outburst was not fifteen seconds different from 1P‘ 18*« Green- 
wich mean time, and was taken for the time of disappearance. In this 

lapse of five minutes, the two patches of light traversed a space of about 35,000 
miles. ... It -was impossible, on first witnessing an appearance so similar to a 
sudden conflagration, not to expect a considerable result in the way of alteration | 
of the details of the group in which it occurred ; and I was certainly surprised, j 
on referring to the sketch winch I had carefully and satisfactorily finished before ; 
the occurrence, at finding myself unable to recognize any change w*hatever as ! 
having taken place. The impression left upon me is that the phenomenon took i 
place at an elevation considerably above the general surface of the sun, and ! 
accordingly altogether above and over the great group in which it was seen pro- | 
jected, 

“It has been very gratifying to me to learn that Mr Hodgson chanced to be 
observing the sun at his house at Holloway on the same day, and to hear that he 
was a witness of what he also considered a very remarkable phenomenon.” 

At the very moment when Carrington observed this pheno- 
menon the three magnetic elements at Kew were simultaneously 
disturbed. Tliis disturbance occurred as nearly as possible at 
2ih 15m A.M., affecting all the elements simultaneously, and 
commencing quite abruptly. The first or most abrupt portion -of 
the disturbance lasted only about three minutes for all the 
elements; but after that there was a more gradual change in the. 


same direction before the curve turned. Tliis more gradual con- 
tinuation of the first sudden movement lasted about seven minutes 
for all the elements. This inaguctie disturbance was, however, 
in reality a small one, and was followed b}' a very great disturbance 
which took place not many hours afterwards. 

85. Simultaneity of Changes of HorironfaJ Force at Various Parts 
of the Earth. — "We have already (§ 79) alluded to the superiority 
of the horizontal force in indicating by its changes what is taking 
place in the magnetic system of the earth. If this system be 
strengthened as a whole we shall no doubt find the horizontal force 
increased in value at our various stations, while if the earth’s power 
be weakened as a whole we shall find tlie horizontal force diminished. 

Broun has discussed this subject at great length in a memoir 
already mentioned, and lias embodied his observations in numerical 
results from which the following table has been e.xtracted : — 

T.\ble XXIII. — Daily 3[ea.ns of Horizontal Force at MaherstouM^ 

(M.), Trevandrum (T. ), Singapore (vS.), and Hobart Toivn (H,). 


1844. 


March 



M. j T. 

S. 

H. 

1 1844. 

M. 

T. 

S. 

H. 

1 

21*40 

07*42 

16*40 

16*46 

March 17 

21-30 

11*54 

19*74 

19*12 

3 

18*34 

05*25 

14*18 

1.3*98 


as 

20-11 

07*62 

17*65 

17*08 

4 

16*53 

06*42 

14*59 

14*49 


19 

21*73 

08*55 

16*26 

13*59 

5 

11*43 

04*43 

12*79 

10*04 


20 

22-00 

07*83 

17*24 

16*20 

6 

13*94 

01*85 

10*42 

9*66 


21 

23-35 

09*06 

18*35 

17*06 

7 

12*99 

04-1-2 

12*37 

9*98 


22 

22-47 

08*14 

18*35 

19*12 

8 

16*94 

03*81 

13*62 

31*50 


24 

22-30 

09*58 

18*76 

18*99 

30 

1.9*12 

04*3-3 

14*87 

14*07 


25 

23-71 

i .10*09 

18*76 

19*25 

11 

17*64 

05*87 

i 14*87 

13*97 


26 

'25-22 

09*48 

20*29 

20*10 

12 

18*05 

06*28 

15*01 

14*22 

jj 

27 

22-24 

10*81 

18*63 

19*33 

13 

23*25 

09*58 

17*65 

16*18 


2S 

22-16 

07*52 

17*79 

16*73 

14 

23*66 

10-61 

18*90 

17*81 


29 

-5-97 

03*50 

11*54 

7*82 

15 

22*12 

10*09 

18*63 

16*85 


31 

17-06 

02*27 

11*81 

10*27 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

49-0 45T 49*3 45*8 45*2 45*3 


This table shows a considerable likeness between the daily changes 
of the horizontal force at the four stations. For instance, we have 
a minimum -which occurs on March 5 at Makerstoun and March 6 
at the other stations ; we have likewise a well-defined maximum 
occurring at all stations on March 14, and another occurring at 
Trevandrum on March 25, and at the other stations on March 26. 
Finally we have a well-defined minimum occurring at Trevandrum 
on March 31, and at the other stations a day earlier. ^ 

Broun has extended a similar treatment to daily means for 
every hour, and fig. 38 conveys a good idea of the amount of simul- 
taneity which obtains in the changes of such values of horizontal 
force at stations far apart. 

86 . Becicrrence of Disturbances at Intervals of about Ttmnty^six 
Days. — Broun^ and likewise Hornsteiif^ have observed that there is 
a tendenc}^ in large magnetic changes to recur at inteWals of about 
twenty-six days. At first it was natural to suppose that 'we have 
liere a niagnetical indication of the true time of the sun’s synodical 
rotation, the interval between two disturbances denoting that which 
elapses between two presentations to the earth of a peculiarly 
powerful solar meridian. It seems unlikely, however, that there is 
a really permanent one-sidedness of this kind in our luminary; but 
the result of observation seems to show that for a limited period, 
say two or tliree years, certain meridians of the sun appear to be 
peculiarly powerful. The cause of this we shall not here discuss, 
but simply treat the phenomenon as a fact derived from observation. 
Broun in "his paper above quoted {Phil. Trans., 1876) makes the 
following remarks 

“We have seen that Avhen one side of the sun is presented to Hie earth the 
magnetic force of the latter is greater than when the other side is turned towards 
us; we may even say that the intensity is greatest for a given solar meridian; 
this, however, may be simply an integral effect resulting from the actions due to 
all the meridians. But can we suppose •\\iien a great and sudden increase or 
diminution of the earth's magnetic force occurs that this is produced by some 
change occurring on a fiarticular solar meridian? This does not seem at all 
improbable. 

“ In order to examine the facts, all the cases were noted during the years 1844 
and 1845 in which the daily mean horizontal force diminished one-tliousandth of 
its -whole value within an interval of three days; they w-ere found ro be twenty- 
eight in number. If we call the solar meridian presented to us on the 1st January 
1S44 the zero meridian (0), and consider the time of rotation to be Hventy-six 
days, and that there are t-vrenty-six nicriduins, we find that the solar meridians 
presented to us when these gi-eat movements occurred may be arranged in a few 
groups, as in the following table” [Table XXIV., p, 177J. 

“ An examination,” continues Broun, “ of this table -will show that nearly half 
of the great changes began when the eighth meridian after the zero had passed,, 
w’hile five began near the twelfth after, and five near the zero itself. ... If 
any doubt existed as to the possibility of tiiese being mere accidental coincidences,, 
it would be removed, I think, by a consideration of the marked succession occur- 
ring between July 31 (No. IS) and December 11, 1845 (No, 28). ... If we 
neglect tlio two cases of July 31 and August 26, winch commence at 4*6 and 4-5 
respecth'ely, we have five eases of successive solar rotations in Mhich tlie diminu- 
tions of intensity began on the 4-S day. This exact recniYcncc at the end of 
twenty-six days of a marked diminution of force proves, it seems to me, that the 
actions are all due to the sun, whose time of rotation must be nearly twenty-six 
days, 

“ An examination will show that the sudden diminutions of terrestrial magnetic 
force are in nearly every case preceded by a sudden increase.” 

, In tlie above extract \vc have giv'eh Hie author’s exact words, bu-fc,. 
W’bilo thinking with him that these actions' are due to the sun, it 
does not appear to us to follow that the time of the sun’s rotation, 

PAi'L J/a< 7 ., August 1858; PhU. Tram., 1876. 
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must be nearly fw^nty-six tlayri. This assumes that tlie irieridian | 
of ]if.(‘u! iar }»ower is iixVd on i he solar surfaeo. 1 1 <loes not, however, j 
seem inipossibJo to imagine that sneh a meridian may have a proper 
nadioii of its ow]i, antrindetMl the ]>hiuetary hypothesis of the origin 
of snn-Bpots would, rather h‘a<i to this conclusion. But if this be 
the case we shall bo unable to cieelnce Iroin reeiiiTent magnetic dis- 
turbances the true value of tlio period of solar rotation. 

87. IlcpdiUims of Maffnetic Changes. — J. li. Capello, director of 
the Lisljon ohseiu'atory 
( Proe. Hop. r)f '.toiler 

iSOSy, lias remarked 
that at periods <jf dis- 
turliance there are 
near] y synch ro no us 

movements of tlie de- 
clination needle during 
corresyionding hours for 
two, tliroe, or more 
days. He thus describes 
these plienoiiiena : — 

“In some cases the re- 
petition is only in two or 
three punillel movements; 
in others tliere are true 
periods of repetition of some 
hours in duration. The 
repeated peiiods are not 
entirely similar, their phases 
being "so modified that in 
some eases tlieir identity can 
only be recognized by a 
very minute investigation. 

The same perioths, when re- 
peated, have not always 
rlie same total duration ; nor 
do they recommence at the 
same precise hour, but 
sometimes earlier and some- 
times later, the differences 
varying from a few minutes 
to two or three hours. We 
also see that, the greatest 
number of repetitions be- 
long to the night hours, 
that is to say, those hours 
when the movements of the 
needle are easterly. In the 
morning hours there do not 
appear to he any well- 
inarhed repetitions. There 
are twenty-four e.^amples 
now given, fifteen of which 
show repetition on two 
days, eight on three day.s, 
and only one where the 
curve a])pears repeated for 
f’ourdaju It appears that 
nil .the facts exhilnted in 
these examples agree with 
the cosmical theory; the 
cause (existing in the sun 
or in space) apjiears to con- 
tinue sometimes during two, 
three, or several days with- 
out undergoing remarJcable 
transformation.s. The re- 
petition, being sometimes 
earlier sometimes later, 
seems also to indicate that 
the cause possesses a pu-oper 
movement; the cause per- 
sists, but only comes again 
into operation when the 
earth by its diurnal rota- 
tion is pdaoed in a similar 
position or conjunction to 
that of the preceding days.” 

Stewart, having com- 
pared Capcllo’s curve.s 
with the corresponding 
traces of the lieclina- 
tion at Kew, foinid that 
the Lisbon disturb- 
ances are almost in- 
variably reproduced at 
Kew at the same time, 
only to a greater ex- 
tent, and also that the 
same amount .of simi- 33^ 

larity which the various 

Lisbon curves exhibit is exhibited in the corresponding Kew curves. 
The strongest point in favour of the hypothesis is, he'thinks, not 
so much the repetition of a single disturbance as the repetition 
of a complicated disturbance in most if not all of its sinuosities.” 
Several examples of this occuijdin the diagrams. It would seem 
that something of the above nature was suspected by Humboldt, 
the earliest investigator of di.sturbanees. Humboldt was astonished 
to discover the frequency with which nocturnal perturbations 
occurred, sometimes recurring at the same hour on several successive 
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Table XXIV. — Gamin tduch flte Eaeth's HftojihiP Forer dimin- 
ished Onc-ihonscf udfh rf its Paine or more in, .KSLb-lb SB). 


No. of 
Case, 

. 

Date 
(Jan. 1, 
1844-0). 

Clianse . 
of Force 
in Hun- 
dred- 
thoa- 
sandths. 

5 to 10. 

r f 0 1-1, 

j, „3fco+l 
; and orher.^. 

i 

1 

87 to 89 

—360 

'■f*8 to “i~l0 



2 

no to 116 

-104 


+ 11 to +12 


3 

141 to 143 

-107 


-nto-|42 


4 

1S9 to 190 

-116 

-f-7to~f .8 



5 

213 to 214' -175 

— 5 to -r 6 



G 

221 to 222 

-135 


+ 13 to +14 


7 

2G7 to 270 

-115 

-f7 to -S-10 



8 

273 to 274 

-lot 


+13 to +34 


9 

292 to 294 

~26S 

+6 to -f 8 



10 

323 to 325 

— 130 


+ 13 to +14 


11 

361 to 364 

-1()5 



-3 to 0 

12 

373 to 375 

-210 

-1-9 to 4-11 



13 

383 to 3S5 

—163 



(—6 to —4) 

14 

41Gto417 

-118 



0 to +1 

15 

4G7 to 4(>y 

-350 



— 1 to “pl 

IG 

526 to 528 

-no 

-r6 to 4- 8 



17 i 

570 to 571 

-154 



-2 to -1 

IS ! 

577 to 580 

-102 

+0 to 4- 9 



19 i 

603 to 604 

-101 

-j-o to *f“ 6 



20 1 

606 to 607 

-159 

-f 8 to -i- 9 



21 ! 

632 to 633 

-163 

+8 to -h 9 



22 1 

646 to 648 

-126 



T 

0 

1 

42 

23 1 

65S to 6'59 

-118 

-{-S to •}” 9 



24 

66S to 670 

-100 



<~8 to -6) 

25 

684 to 687 

-100 

+8 to +10 



26 

696 to 698 

-no j 


1 

(-6 to -4) 

27 

702 to 703 

-291 i 



-0 to +1 

<x> 

710 to 712 

-122 

+8 to +10 




nights (Walker’s Magnetism^ p. 80)^ We would make two sug* 
gestions before dismissing this subject. 

(1) If we imagine that these c'hange.s are caused by the solar 
influence acting vertically on some susceptible region of the earth, 
then, inasmucli as they occur at the evening or early night hours, 
this region must lie considerably to the w’est. 

(2) The region must also liave a proper motion of its owm (see 
Capello’s remark). Is it possible that this proper motion is on 
the whole from west to east, — a motion wdiich we know is pursued 
by meteorological weather, and in which it is imagined (§ 52) that 
magnetical \Yeather as defined by ns likewise participates ? 

88. Comparison of Declination Changes at Stations near each 
other . — Messrs Sidgreaves and Stewart {Pro. Roy. Soc., October 1868) 
have compared together certain curves of the Kew' and Stonyliiirst 
decimation magnetographs. These magnetographs are of the same 
pattern, and iWas found that on ordinary occasions the declination 
traces at both stations were precisely alike. This was confirmed 
by placing the curves the one over the other, when they were found 
to coincide even in their most minute feature.s. In times of dis- 
turbance, however, it was found that the motions exhibited by the 
Stonyhnrst curves were greater than those at Kew, and this excess 
of Stonyhnrst over Kew depended not so much on the absolute 
size of the disturbance as on its abruptness. 

This feature of the comparison is exhibited in the following 
table (XXT.), in which the excess of Stonylmrst over Kew in scale 
divisions is compared with the abruptness of the disturbance, this 
element being measured by the changes occurring in unit of time: — 


1 Group!. 

Group II. 

* Group III. 

Group IV. 

Excess 
(under 5). 

Abrapt- 

ness. 

Excess 

(under 

10 ). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

Excess 

(under 

20 ). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

Excess 

(above 

20 ). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

2 

: 3*7 ^ 

6 

4*2 

10 

*5 

21 

7-3 

2 

6*4 

G 

2*6 

10 

0 

25 

2*9 

-3 

4*0 

8 

G*3 

11 

7 

25 

10*7 

0 

3*1 

5 

3*3 

10 

0 

20 

7*0 

0 

3*1 

8 

8-7 

10- 

*8 

21 

6*6 

4 

2*9 

^ 5 

3*5 

15 

^ ■ 6*4 

21 

11*2 

1 ■ J 

1*8 

7 ■ 

6*3 

11 

4*9 

22 

9*6 

■ 4.. ! 

3*3 

9 

4.7 

13 

7*4 

24 . 

7*8 

■ 3.,- ! 

5*2 

5 

4*1 



1 


Means 1 '6 

3*7 

6*6 

4'9 

11 

6*5 

22 ' 

7*9 


It is very desirable that further comparisons of this nature should 
be made, 

89. Auroral Displays . — These are very frequent if not continuous 
near the magnetic poles, while in middle latitudes they are the in- 
variable accompaniments of all considerable magnetic storms. K ear 
the equator they hardly ever occur. > 

There is a considerable variety in the forms assumed by these 
displays, and it is possible that this may denote a corresponding 
variety in the cause or causes which give rise to this phenomenon. 

”■ Loomis [Smithsonian Report for 1865) specifies five such 
varieties; (i) a horizontal light like the morning aurora or break 
of day; (2)' an arch of light which frequently extends entirely 
across the heavens from east to west and cuts tlie magnetic meridian 
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?.iearly at right angles,- — in the polar regions five such arches have 
been seen at once ; (3) slender iuinmoiis beams or coliimiis well- 
detiiied and often of a bright light; (4) the corona, the centre of 
which is invariably neat the magnetic zenith, but not always 
•exactly coincldeiit with it; and (5) waves or flashes of light. 

90. Auroras exhibit the same annual variation as magnetic dis- 
turbances, and are most frecpient about the equinoxes — a fact first 
observed by Maizan. Kaemtz in his Mctmrology gives the follow- 
ing table, which is applicable to European auroras. 

Table Frequency of Ei(>ropean Aiiroras. 

lai). Ftil). Mar. April, May. June. July. Aug. Sepfc. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

220 307 440 312 184 65 87 217 405 497 2S5 225 



92. While the results now given leave little doubt as to the lact 
of a connexion of some sort subsisting between sun-spots on the 
one hand and mag- 
netic disturbances 
and auroras on the 
other, yet it is 
desirable to obtain 
evidence as to tlie 
closeness of the 
connexion between 
auroras and sun- 
spots similar to 
that which was 
exhibited in § 82, 
and which showed 
the close connexion 
ill point of time 
between sun-spots 
and distnrhances. 

Loomis has with 
this view treated 
auroras in precisely the same way in which he treated disturbances, 
and has obtained the following table:-— 

Table, XXIX. — Extent of Spotted Solar Surface. 

Days before Aurora. Aurora. Days after Aurora. 

6 5* 4 3 2 1 1 2 3 4 5 6 

2Ie^ of U0.3 52-7 51-0 51-2 53-1 53*7 6’()-5 54-S 52*5 53*3 51*4 53*3 507 

251 Days, j 

From which he concludes that “auroral observations in the middle 
latitudes of America are generally accompanied^ by a maximum 
disturbance of the sun’s surface on the very day of the aurora.” 

93. Earth Currents, — These are electrical currents which take 
place in the moist crust of the cartli, and were first detected by 
WL H. Barlow {Phil. Trams., 1849). At a later period they were 
systematically observed and studied by C. Y. "Walker {Phil, 
Trans. , 1862). They are now continuously recorded by photography 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Earth currents ai'e jiarticu- 
larly strong during magnetic disturbances. Sir George Airy has 
graphically compared together certain magnetic disturbances as 
recorded by the Greenwich self-recording magnetographs and the 
simultaneous earth currents recorded by appropriate galvanometers 
{Phil. Trans., 1868), and finds it almost impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the magnetic disturbances are produced by terrestrial 
galvanic currents below the magnets. The likeness between the two 
systems of graphical representations is unquestionably very strik- 
ing. But, while there is no doubt an intimate connexion between 
earth currents and magnetic disturbances, there is one circum- 
stance which should make us x>ause before assigning the former 
as the complete and efficient cause of the latter. It is tbus 
indicated by Lloyd — 

“ When we examine the curves in which Mr Barlow has represented the course 
of the galvanometric deflexions caused by the earth currents, we observe tliat the 
regularity of that course is continually interrupted by rapid reciprocating move- 
ments in which the needle oscillates from one side to the other of the zero 
alternately. These movements are similar to those of the magnetometers with 
which we are familiar; but they are much more rapid, and bear a larger propor- 
tion to the regular changes. ... I have selected for calculation the obser- 
vations made during the six hours commencing at 3 a.k. on Mhy 29, 184S, tliat 
being a period of comparative disturbance. The sum of the changes of the 
galvanometer needle during that period, on the Derby and Rugby line, was 
equivalent to 571 divisions of the instrument — the mean daily range for the 
entire week being H-4 divisions and the ratio~50. . . . The sum of the 
changes of the Greenwich declinometer during the same period was only 57 
minutes, the mean daily range being 12*4 minutes. In like manner the sura of 
the changes of the horizontal force was *0158 and the mean daily range ’0034. 
The ratio is accordingly the same for the two magnetic elements, and its amount 
is 4*6, or less than one-tenth of the corresponding ratio in the case of the gatvnno- 
metrical changes. We learn therefore that the rapid ciiangcs of the earth 
currents are much greater In proportion to the regular daily ciumges than the 
corresponding movements of the magnetometers." 

We shall return to this subject in a subsequent ])a,rt of this nrticle, 

94. Inequalities in Terrestrial Magneimn caused hy the Moon . — 
Kreil in 1841 was the first to point out that the moon ha.s a small 
influence on the position of the declination needle, and shortly 
afterwards the same fact was independently discovered by John 
Allan Broun. The more recent observations of Sabine and of 
Broun, but especially those of the latter, have thrown much light 
upon the nature^ of this action. As the lunar influence is not 
generally large, it is necessary to free the observations from the 
results of other inequalities, and this has beendone by the two 
observers above mentioned. The results given in Table XXX, 
have been obtained by Sabine (see Walker’s Magnetisjn). 

^ 95. Thus ^(1) the effect of the moon upon the declina- 

tion needle is to cause in each lunar day a double oscillation, and 
Sabine has shown that the lunar influence upon the other magnetic 
elements is of a similar type. (2) The turning points for both 

hemispheres are in all (mses not far removed from the lunar hours 

. \ 

, . • ' ^ Trans. Roy, Irish Acad., xxiv. 115. 
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Table XXX. — Mccm Lunar-Diurnal Variation m Declination, 


■ Lunar 
j Hour. 

Kew. 

I'oronto, 

Peking. 

St Helena. 

Cape. 

Hobart 

Town. 

■ ■ '0 ; ■ 

l'~'6-2 

..—JS'a ; 

ff 

_4*2 

+2*6 

,■+ 8*9 

+5*9 

1 

~ 9*6' 

,--ic;-5 1 

-3*3 ' 

+0*3 

+ 6*4 1 

q-s*3 

2 

- 8-4 

— 9*5 

-1*5 ■ ■ 

-2*2, 

+ 2*1 

+8*5 

: '3', 

- 2-0 

■— .0*1 1 

q-0*7 1 

-.4*2 

- 2*6 

+6*4 

, ■ 4 

- 0*6 

q- 9*2 

q-2*6 

-5*1 

i —'6*5 

+2*7 

5,' ' 

q- 4*0 

-M5*9 

q-3*7 

-4*6 

8*4 

—1*6 

6 

q- 9-0 

q-18‘1 

+3*9 

-2*9 

— 7*9 

—5*3 

■ " 7 ' 

q-ll*3 

q-i5*3 

+3*0 

-0*3 

- 4*9 

— 7*3 

,8 : 

q- 9-6 

q- 8*2 

+1*3 

+2*6 

- 0*3 

—7*2 

■ 9 

q- ,4-7 

— 0*4 

-0*6 

+4*9 

+ 4*7 

—4*9 

10 

~ 0*1 

-10*7 

-2*2 

+6*1 

+ 8*6 

— 1-0 

' 11 

5*5 

- 17*3 

-3*1 

+ 5-9 

+10*6 

+ 3*4 

■ 12 ' ' ■ 

-- 9*6 

- 19*4 

-2 *9 

+ 4*4 

+ 9*9 

+ 7*2 

■13 

-11*3 

-16*3 

- 1*7 

+ 1*9 

+ 6*7 

+ 9*1 

14 

- 9*5 

- 8*9 

+ 0*2 

— 0*8 

+ 1*8 

j + 8*8 

15 

- 5*4 

q - 1*0 

+ 2*3 

-3*1 

- 3*5 

' + 6*3 

16 

1 - 0*6 

q - io*8 

+ 4*0 

- 4*4 

- 7*9 

+ 2*1 

17 . 

q - 5*1 

q - i7*8 

+ 5*0 

»_ 4*4 

- 10*3 

— 2*7 

18 ' . 

q - 8*5 

q - 20*2 

+ 4*8 

-3*1 

-10*1 

— 6*7 

19 

q_ 9*8 

q . 17'4 

+ 3*5 

- 1*0 

- 7*3 

- 9*1 

' ,20 

q - 8*8 

q - io*2 

+ 1*5 

+ 1*0 

- 2*7 

— 9*1 

21 

+ 7*4 

q ~ 0*4 

- 0*8 

+ 3*5 

+ 2*4 

-6 *8 

22 

q - 2*4 

- 9*3 

- 2*9 

+ 4*4 

j + 6*7 

- 2*8 

23 

- 1*6 

- 15*9 

- 4*1 

+ 4*1 

+ 9*2 

+ 1*8 


In this table + indicates that the north end of the magnet is to the east and 
— that it is to the west of its mean position. 


‘0, 6, 12j 18. (3) 111 the northern stations we have a maximum 

westerly deflexion about the hours 0 and 1*2 and a maximum easterly 
■deflexion about the hours 6 and 18, while in the southern stations 
the action is the reverse of this. (4) The oscillations would appear 
to be most decided at those stations, such as Toronto and Hobart 
Town, that are far removed from the equator. 

96, Annual Variation of Lunar Effect. — Broun has recently 
.studied with much success the peculiarities of the lunar influence at 
Trevandrum, and has obtained some very unexpected results. His 
first result was that the nature of the lunar influence upon the de- 
■clinatxon needle at Trevandrum depends upon the time of the year, 
.and that the southern type of lunar action predominates at Trevan- 
drum during the winter and the northern, type during the summer 
months. If we take the mean of the wliolo year, then probably 
the southern type will be found to predominate. 

97. Mean L%inar-Dmrnal Variation during the Day and during 
•the Night. — Broun has shown that the action of the moon on the 
declination needle at Trevandrum is greater in every month of the 
year during the day than during the night. The following table 
(XXXI.) gives the day and night ranges for the various months 
.and their ratios : — 


Range. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

es 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

o 

CO 

O 

1 

Dec. 

Day..... 

0*85 

0*47 

0*49 

0*41 

0*24 

0*36 

0*40 

0*39 

0*31 

0*23 

0*41 

/ 

0*69 

Night... 

0*24 

0*26 

0-23 

0*22 

0*14 

0*11 

0*22 

0*18 

0*21 

0*21 

0*20 

0*23 

Ratio.... 

3*6 

1*8 

2*1 

1*8 

1*6 

3*2 

1-9 

2*1 

1*5 

1-1 j 

! 2*1 

3*0 


It would appear from Broun’s observations that there is a 
■difierence of type as well as a difference of range. 

98. Lu/nar- Diurnal Variation with Reference to the Moon’s 
Distance. — Both Sabine and Broun have shown that this variation 
is greater for perigee than for apogee. Broun has found that the 
mean ratio of the apogee effect to the perigee effect is as 1 to 1 *24 
nearly. He remarks that the ratio of the moon’s mean distance 
from the earth in the half orbit about apogee is to that in the half 
■orbit about perigee nearly as 1 *07 is to 1 ; as the cube of 1 *07 is 
1 *23 nearly, Ave see that the mean ranges of the curves for the two 
'distances are in the approximate ratios of the inverse cubes of the 
moon’s distance from the earth, as in the theory of the tides.” 

99. Liinar -Diurnal: Variation loiih Reference to the State of 
the Sun's Surface. — Kreil in a memoir presented to the Imperial 
Academy of Science in 1862 considers that the observations at 
Prague and Milan tend to show the existence of a solar period in 
the lunar variations. Sabine [Phil. Trans., 1866) has discussed the 
'Toronto observations and also [Phil. Trans., 1857) the Hobart Town 
■observations with the view of deciding this important point, and has 
.come to the conclusion that there is no systematic difference in the 
hinar-variation corresponding to the decennial period of the solar- 
diurnal variation, but merely such casual fluctuations as might 
he reasonably expected, considering the shortness of the periods 
which they represent. 

We have made a preliminary discussion of Broun’s Trevandrum 
observations with the view of throwing a little more light on this 
-subject. For this purpose we have taken the ranges of the lunar- 
diurnal variations recorded by him for each month of each year. 
We have in the first place grouped these ranges together into 
threes, representing quarterly results, and have then compared 
together these quarterly results for years of small and for years of 
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greatsun-spotft'equency,— assuming the years 1864-66 andlS63-64 
to represent the former, and the j’-ears 1857-62 to represent the 
latter. We have thus obtained the following result ; — 


Table XXXII, — Relation heticeen Lunar-DitmiaLRan ges of 
Declumtion at TrevmuLruin and Sun-Spot Fregiiency. 



Great Sun-Spot 
Frequency, 

Small Sun-Spot 
Frequency. 

February, March, April 

0*501 

0*493 

May, June, July 

: *464 

•380 

August, September, October 

•504 

•419 

November, December, January..... 

*641 

•533 


It would appear from this table that such ranges are greater at 
years of maximum than at years of minimum sun-spot frequency. 
Hevertheless the proof is not conclusive, inasmuch as associated 
with such lunar ranges we may have remnants of solar disturbance, 
the tendency of which might possibly be to increase the apparent 
range. How such disturbances are more frequent at times of 
maximum sun-spots, and it might tlierefore be conjectured that 
this tendency would be to increase the apparent lunar range at 
such times above the range corresponding to years of minimum 
sun-spots. Oil the whole we are not disposed to think that the 
evidence already adduced is sufficient to decide this question 
as a matter of fact either in the one direction or in the other. 

100. Variation in the Diurnal Range of Declination depend- 
ing upon the Age of the Moon. — Capello [Annals of Lisbon Observa- 
tory, 1876) and Stewart [Proc. Roy. Soc., 1877) have separately 
found that the range of declination is greatest about the times 
of new and full moon, a result recently confirmed by 0. ( Chambers 
of Bombay. The following are the results recorded by Stewart 
derived from 197 lunations at the Kew Observatory : — 

Table XXXIII. — Variation of Diurnal RaQige of Declination 
with Moon’s Age, [0) denoting New and (4) Full Moon. 

Phase of lunation (0) (1) (2) (3) Cl) (S) (6) (7) 

Value of range..... 519 512 499 499 507 508 499 503 

101. Earth Currents caused by Lunar Influence.— Mv Alexander 
J. S. Adams [Nature, March 3, 1881) has made use of a telegraph 
wire the ends of which were connected with the earth, the one at 
Cardiff and the other at London. He observed the currents on this 
wire every quarter of an hour from March 28 to April 26, 1879. 
He believes that such are earth currents, and that they have a 
lunar-diurnal variation. There are during tlie lunar day, according 
to this observer, four electrical maxima, two positive and two nega- 
tive, each maximum being divided from the next by a zero or 
point of no current. His results likewise exhibit a regular retarda- 
tion or lagging of the earth-cuiTeiit variations behind the corre* 
spending phase of the moon to the extent of nearly three hours, 
but these require confirmation from further observations. 

The Effect op Solae Vakiability on the Meteoeology 
OF THE EaETH. 

102. We may learn from the preceding paragraphs that the 
sun exercises a more powerful influence upon the magnetism of 
the earth at times of maximum than at times of minimum sim- 
spots. It remains now to rind whether a similar variability 
obtains in the phenomena of terrestrial meteorology. For this 
purpose 'we may divide the meteorological elements into the four 
divisions of pressure, rainfall, wind, and temperature, inquiring in 
what manner these are affected by solar inequalities. 

103. Pressure.— Ill 1871 Baxcndeli (Memoirs of the Lit. and Phil. 
Society of Manchester, 1871-72), from an analysis of eleven years 
of the Radclilfe observations, Oxford, came to the conclusion that 
in years of maximum sun-spots the maximum barometric pressure 
occurred under north-east winds and the minimum under soiith- 
Avest, while in years of minimum sun-spots the maximum and 
minimum pressures took place respectively under north and soutly 
east winds.' He came likewise to the conclusion that, besides this 
difference in distribution of the convection currents of the earth, 
the forces which give rise to the movements of the atmosphere 
appear to be more energetic in years of maximum than in years of 
minimum sun-spots. 

104. A study of the isobaric lines would appear to he the best 
method of obtaining information upon this important point. It is 
well known that during summer the interiors of large continents 
have a peculiarly low and the surrounding oceans a peculiarly 
high atmospheric pressure ; while a disposition exactly the 
reverse obtains during the winter months. ^ All^ this is no doubt 
due to solar action, and we might therefore imagine that when the 
sun is peculiarly powerful tliese peculiarities of distribution wBl he 
found to he increased in prominence, -while they will he diminished 
at times of comparatively, w*eak solar influence. 

‘ The distribution of pressure has been studied with much success by 
tho Indian meteorologists, including Messrs Archibald, Blanford, 
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BrolUi, Charles and Frederick Chambers, Eliot, and Hill, and the 
following conclusion is the result of their labours. ^Ve may assume 
that the Indo-I^Ialayan region has for the mean of the year a 
barometric pressure pinbably below the general average of the 
earth. We might therefore imagine that during years of powerful 
solar influence tliis peculiarity would be increased. How these 
observers have found that in this Indo*Malayan region the 
barometer is abnoriually low during times of maximum sun- 
spots. Again, western Siberia is a district which in the winter 
season has a pressure decidedly above the average, and we should 
therefore imagine tliat during years of powerful solar influence this 
winter pre.ssiire should be peculiarly high. But this is what 
Blanfor<i lias found in his discussion of the Russian stations to 
correspond with years of maximum sun-spots. 1 

Again, Frederick Chambers has enunciated the following laws as 
resulting from his discussion of various meteorological records: — 

(1) Variations of the sun-spot area are succeeded some months 
afterwanls in the Indo-Malayan region by con*esponding abnormal 
barometric variations, a high barometer corresponding to a mini- 
mum of snn-spots.- 

(2) This lagging behind is greater for easterly than for westerly 
stations. In other words, this, like other meteorological phenomena, 
appears to travel from west to east. 

We may therefore conclude that the barometric evidence as far as 
it goes is in favour of trie hyiiothesis that the sun is most powerful 
at times of maximum sun-spots. 

105. Ea, inf all — Heights of Eivers and Lakes . — In 1872 Mel- 
drum of the Mauritius Observatory brought forward evidence 
showing that the rainfalls at Mauritius, Adelaide, and Brisbane 
were on the whole greater in years of maximum than in years 
of minimum sun-spots. Shortly afterwards it was shown by 
Lockyer {Nature, December 12, 1872) that the same law was 
observable in the rainfalls at the Cape of Good Hox)e and Madras. 

Meldrum has since found that the law holds for a great num- 
ber of stations, including eighteen out of twenty-two European 
observatories, with an avei-age of thirty years’ observations for each. 
The results are exhibited in the following table (XXXI Y.) :— 


ISTanie of Observatory. 

Number of Years 
of Observation. 

Excess (-f ) or defect (-) in 
maximum Sun-Spot years. 

1. Sfc Petersburg 

41 

Inches. 

4-13-08 

2. ChristianUi 

31 

-f-19'65 

3. Edinburgh 

51 

4-66-85 


19 

—22*79 

5. Berlin 

11 

4-10*95 

6. Utrecht 

11 

4- 0-44 

7 Munster 

10 

4-22-02 

8. Greemvich 

62 

4-11*73 

9. Breslau 

63 

4-49-90 

) 10, Bonn ; 

11 

4- 8-90 

4-13*84 

4-23*67 

11. BruMselK 

41 

12. Prague 

39 

13. Paris 

04 

4-28*76 

14. A'ieuna 

11 

4- 9-94 

15. ICremsmuuster 

' '■ 41 

-18-35 

16. Nicohiieff 

11 

4- 6-44 

17, Geneva 

41 

- 6*16 

18. Milan 

39 

-11-81 

19. Home 

18 

4-18-30 

20. Lis^iou 

11 

4- 6-05 

21, Palermo 

41 

4- 4-55 

22. Athen.-^ 

11 

4-10-S6 


It would, however, appear from the observations of Governor 
Rawson that the rainfall in Barbados forms an exception to this 
rule, being greatest about the times of minimum sun-spots. 

106. Gustav Wex in 1873^ showed that the recorded depth of 
water in the rivers Elbe, Rhine, Oder, Danube, and Vistula for the 
six sun-spot periods from 1800 to 1867 was greater at times of 
maximum than at times of minimum sun-spot frequency. These 
conclusions have since been confirmed by Professor Fritz. ^ 

Quite I'ccently Stewart (Eroc. Lit. and Phil, Hoc. of Manchester, 
1-882) has treated the evidence given by Fritz as regards the Elbe 
and Seine in the following manner. He divides each sun period, 
vdthont regard to its exact length, into twelve portions, and puts 
together the recorded river heights corresponding in time to 
similar q»ortions of consecutive sun periods. He flnds by this 
means residual differences from tlie average representing the same 
aw whether we take the wliole or either half of all the recorded 
observations, and whether Ave take the Elbe or the Seine. The' 
law is that there is a maximum of river height about the time of 
maximum sun-s})ots. and another subsidiary maximum about the 
time of minimum sun-spots. There is some reason too to think 
that the Hile and Thames, agree vdth those rivers in exhibiting a 
maximum almut the time of maximum sun-spots and a subsidiary 
maximum about the time of minimum sun-spots, only their sub- 
sidiary maximum is greater than it is for the Elbe and Seine. 

1 Mature, Novera'ber 25 and Pecember 2, 1880. 

2 mture, March 18, 1880. ■ 

Ingenieur ZeiUcliHft, 1873. ' ’ 

Ueber die Bezieluingm dei' Bonnenflecken Periode zu den Magnetiachen und 
Me^^orologUchen Prscheimmgen der Fn'de.Jld.2Lxlem,’l^lB>, ^ 


107. Ill 1871 G. IL Dawson came to the conclusion that the 
levels of the great American lakes were highest about times of 
maximum sun-spots. In this investigation the value of the 
evidence derived from riA'ers and lakes is no doubt greater than 
that derived from any single rainfall station, inasmuch as in the 
former case the rainfall of^i large district is integrated and irregu- 
larities due to local influence tlms greatly avoided. 

103. Dr Hunter, director-general of statistics in India, has recently 
s\iowii{Mneteenth <7c/?Gin/, November 1877) that the recorded famines 
have been most frequent at Madras about the years of minimuia 
sun-spots — years likewise associated Avitli a diminished rainfall. 

109. Winds and Meldrum of the Mauritius Obser- 

vatory found in 1872, as the result of about thirty years’ observa- 
tions, that there are more cyclones in the Indian Ocean during 
years of maximum than during j^^ears of minimum sun-spots.^ The 
connexion between the two is exhibited in the following table 


Table XXXV . — Comparison of the Yearly Numher of Cyclones 
occurring in the Indian Ocean with the Yearly Number of 
Spots on the Hun. 


Char- 
acter as 
regards 
Sun- 
Spots. 


Number 
of Hurri- 
canes. 

Number 
of Storms. 

Number 
of Whole 
Gales. 

Number 
of Strong 
Gales. 

Total 

Number of 
Cyclones. 

Number 

of 

1 Cyclones 
in Max. 
and Min. 
Periods. 


1847 

5 

0 

0 

0 

r>) 


Max. < 

1848 

6 

2 

0 

0 

8 V 

23 

\ 

1849 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 j 



1850 

4 • 

3 

1 

0 

8 



1851 

4 

2 

1 

0 

7 



1852 

5 

0 

3 

0 

S 



1853 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 


( 

1854 

3 

1 

0 

0 

ft 


Min. 

1855 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5^ 

13 

( 

1856 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4) 



1857 

2 

1 

1 i 

0 

4 



1858 

3 

1 

S' 

2 

9 


( 

1859 

3 

2 

e 

4 

15) 


Max. < i 

1860 

7 

! 4 

2 

0 

13 >. 

39 

1 

1861 

5 

2 

■2 

2 

11) 



1862 

4 

2 

2 

2 

10 



1863 

5 

2 

1 1 

i, 1 

9 



1864 

2 

2 

1 

0 

5 



1865 

2 

2 

3 

0 



MinJ 

1866 

1 

4 

2 

1 


21 !' 

( 

1867 

0 

4 

2 ' 

0 

o> 

1 


1868 

3 

2 

2 

0 

7 

' 1 

( 

1869 

3 

1 

' 3 

2 

9) 


Max. 4 

1870 

2 

1 

5 

3 

111 

31 ' j 

( 

1871 

3 

2 

S 

3 

llj 



1872 

6 

5 

1 

1 

13 

t 


1873^ 

4 

5 

3 

0 

12 

■ ' , f 

t 


Up to May 31. 


In 1873 M. Poey® found a similar connexion between the hurri- 
canes of the AVest Indies and the years of maximum sun-spots. 
He enumerated three hundred and fifty-seven hurricanes beriveen 
1750 and 1873, and stated that out of twelve maxima ten agreed. 

110. Ill 1877 Mr Henry Jeula, of Lloyd’s, and Dr Hunter found 
that the casualties on the registered A^'essels of the United Kingdom 
were 174 per cent, greater during the tAVo years about maximum 
than during the two years about minimum in the solar cycle. 

111. Temperatu/re. — Baxendeli, in a memoir already quoted, Avas 
the first to conclude that the distribution of temperature under 
different Avinds, like that of barometric pressure, is sensibly in- 
fluenced by the changes Arhicli take place in solar actmty. In 
1870 Piazzi Smyth published the results of an important series 
of observations made from 1837 to 1869 with thermometers sunk 
in the rock at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. He con- 
cluded from these that a heat waA^e occurs about every eleven years, 
its maximum being not far from the minimum of the sun-spot cycle. 
Sir G. B. Airy has obtained similar results from the Green Avich ob- 
servations. In 1871 E. J. Stone examined the temperature obser- 
vations recorded during thirty years at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and came to the conclusion that the same cause AAdiich leads to an 
excess of mean annual temperature at the Cape leads equally to a 
dissipation of sun-spots. Dr W. Koppen in 1873 discussed af great 
length the connexion betAveen sun-spots and terrestrial temperature, 
and found that in the tropics the maximum temperature occurs 
fully a year before the minimum of sun-spots, Avhile in the zones 
beyond^ the tropics it occurs tAvo years after the minimum. The 
re^larity and magnitude of the temperature AA^ave are most strongly 
marked in the tropics, 

^ 112. The evidence now given appears at first sight to be antago- 
nistic to that derived from the other elements both of magnetism 
and meteorology, and to lead us to conclude that the sun heats us 
most Avhen there are fewest spots on its surface. This conclusion 
will not, however, he sti'engthened if AA-^e examine the subject with 
greater minuteness. 

5 Ajssoc. BqporU, 1872. 

6 A. Poey, Bur Rapports entre Us Taches Solaires et les Ouragans des Antilles*, 
de rAilantique-Pord, et de I'Omn Indien Bud. 
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Scientifically we may regard tlie eartli as an engine, of wliicii 
tlie snn is the furnace^ the eijuatorial regions the boiler, and the 
polar regions the condenser. Kow this engine may he supposed to 
work in the following manlier. Hot air and vapour are carried 
along the Ujiper regions of the atmosphere from the equator to the 
poles by ineanc of'the anti-trade winds, while in return the cold 
polar air is carried along the surface of the earth from the poles to 
the equator, forming wliat is known as the trade-winds. Wlieu- 
ever the sun’s heat Is most powerful both trades and anti-trades 
should be most powerful likewise. But we live in the trades rather 
than in the anti-trades — in the surface currents, and not in the 
upper currents of the earth’s atmosphere. When, therefore, the 
sun is most powerful is it not possible that we might have a parti- 
cularly strong and cold polar current blowing about us? The same 
thing 'would happen in the ease of a furnace-fire ; the stronger the 
tire the more powerful the hot draught up the chimney, the more 
powerful also the cold draught from without along the floor of the 
room. It might thus follow that a man standing in the furnace- 
room near the door iniglit be chilled rather than heated when the 
furnace itself was roaring loudest. In fact temperature is a pheno- 
menon due to many causes. Thus a low temperature may he due 
(1) to a deficiency in solar power, (2) to a clouded sky, (3) to cold 
i-ain, (4) to cold -winds, (5) to cold water and ice, (6) to cold pro- 
duced by evaporation, (7) to cold produced by radiation into space. 

Blanford has recently shown that at certain Indian stations 
a low mean temperature occurs when there is an unusually large 
rainfiill and a great amount of clouds, a result in accordance with 
the conclusions previously eniiiieiated by Professor Piazzi Smyth. 
Records of maximum and miiiimiini temperature must not there- 
fore he too closely associated with a maximum and minimum of 
solar power. 

113. Considerations of this nature have induced Stewart to 
imagine {McdiC7'e, June 16, 1881) that the true connexion het-ween 
sun-spots and terrestrial temperature is more likely to be discovered 
by a study of short-period inequalities of sun-spots than by that of 
the eleven-year period in which there is time enough to change the 
hygrornetrfc state of the atmosphere and the whole convection 
system of the earth. He has accordingly discussed at some length 
two prominent sun-spot inequalities of short period (about twenty- 
four days), and endeavoured to see in what way they affect terres- 
trial temperature. From this it appears that a rapid increase of 
sun-spots is followed in a day or two by an increase of the diurnal 
temperature range at Toronto. Now an increase of diurnal tempera- 
ture range most probably denotes an increase of solar energy, and 
we are thus led to associate an increase of solar heat with a large 
<levelopment of spots. This, however, is a point which requires 
farther investigation. 

114. Crcwml Gondusion.-~Oii the whole we may conclude that 
the meteorological motions and processes of the earth are probably 
most active at times of maximum sun-spots, and that they agree 
with magiietieal phenomena in representing the sun as most power- 
ful on such occasions, although the evidence derived from meteor- 
ology is not so conclusive as that derived from magnetism. 

Hypothetical Vifavs UEGAUDixa the Connexion between the 
State of the Sun and Tehresteial Magnetism. 

116. FrincipUs of Discussion , — In the following discussion we 
claim only to advance a working hypothesis, with the view of sug- 
gesting further m<i[uiries into the subject of terrestrial magnetism. 
It seems therefore desirable that we should limit ourselves to such 
probable or possible causes as are known to exist and to operate on 
the earth. These various agents or causes will he described, and 
we shall endeavour to show that converging lines of evidence point 
in several eases to certain of these as being most likely to produce 
that particular type of effect which is exhibited in terrestrial 
magnetism. This course will in our view most readily suggest 
further inquiries with the view of confirming or disproving the 
yai'ious points of this working hypothesis. Believing that the 
introduction of any unknown cause can only be justified when 
known causes have been found insufficient to account for tlie pheno- 
mena in question, we have not advocated any direct magnetic action 
of the sun^ upon the earth. We have refrained from this for two 
reasons, — first, because from what we now know of the sun it 
appears to ns unlikely that it should exercise an influence of this 
nature upon the earth, since a body at a high temperature possess- ■ 
ing very strong magnetic properties is unknown to us; and, 
secondly, -we shall see fux’ther on tliat such an influence will not 
explain the best-understood magnetic changes, nor is there in our 
opinion any magnetic phenomenon for the explanation of which it 
a])pears absolutely necessary to resort to this hypothesis. In fine, 
without presuming to deny the possibility of unknown influences 
ot this nature, it does not appear to us that -the time has yet arrived 
when we are called upon to resort to. such as necessary aids to the 
discovery of further truth. 

116. Mature of Solar Variatw7is . — It is quite certain that there 
is a variability in the visible appearance of the sun’s disk, -vsrhich 
exhibits sometimes a comparatively -large amount of spotted area , 


while on other occasions it is entirely free from spots. Now it has 
been remarked by Thomson that were the sun an iiicaiidesceiit solid 
its surface would" become cool in a few minutes. The awtanishing 
property which our luminary jicssesses of jiouving out continuously 
a vast amount of radiant energy must imquestionahly depend, upon 
machinery of great power by means of wliieh fresh liot particles 
are rapidly brought from the interior to the surface, wdiile those 
particles which have given out their light and heat are rajiidly 
hurried downwards to bo recruited from tlie great storehouse of 
heat in the sun’s centre. In fine, a gigantic system of convection 
currents of this nature forms the essential condition witliout -which 
the sun would not be able to continue shining as it does. 

The mottled appearance of the sun’s disk as seen through a tele- 
scope denotes no doubt the existence of a vast system of ascending 
and descending currents, the hot matter rising from beneath being 
denoted by the brighter portions and the cold matter descending 
from above by the darker portions of the structure. On certain 
occasions and in certain regions of the sun the scale of these pheno- 
mena is greatly increased, and wc have a huge np-rush of bright 
and a corresponding down-rash of black matter — in fine, the well- 
known sun-spot with its bright faciilous appendages. Whenever 
sun-spots are very frequent we should therefore expect the convection 
system of the sun to be particularly powerful, and the great velocity 
and size of the red fiames or the higher portions of the convection 
system observed around the sun’s limb on such occasions confirm 
ns in this supposition. And if the convection system of the sun 
be particuhuiy powerful when there are most spots on its surface, 
it would seem to follow that the radiation from our luminary should 
on such occasions be particularly powerful also. The spectroscope 
leads us to the same conclusion. It would appear from the obser- 
vations of Lockyer and others that at times of maximum sun-spots 
certain definite regions of the sun when examined spectroscopically 
present all the appearances of a very high temperature. 

We are unable to confirm these conclusions by direct observations 
of the sun’s heating power. Actino metrical determinations have 
not yet been made -with sufficient accuracy and persistence to decide 
this point experimentally. We have, however, evidence of an in- 
direct nature derived from terrestrial magnetism and meteorology 
all tending to make us think that the sun is most powerful during 
times of maximum sun-spots. We have seen that on such occasions 
the solar influence upon the magnetism of the earth is peculiarly 
powerful in more than one way, and that its influence on meteoro- 
logy is then peculiarly powerful also, although we are not so certain 
of this latter fact as of the former. 

We may therefore take it to be most probable that the snn is 
most pow’erful at times of -maximum sun-spots, and proceed from 
this basis to propound the two following questions : — in the first 
place, what is the nature of the solar influence upon terrestrial 
magnetism? and, secondly, why is this influence so much more easily 
perceived than certain forms of solar influence npon meteorology ? 

117. Diurnal Magnetic Variations — Hypotheses regarding them. — 
The various speculators on the cause of these phenomena have 
ranged over the whole field of likely explanations. (1) It has been 
supposed that the sun acts directly as a magnet upon the magnetism 
of the earth. (2) It has been imagined that convection currents 
established by -the sun’s heating influence in the upjier regions of 
the atmosphere are to be regarded as conductors moving across lines 
of magnetic force, and are thus the yehicle of electric currents 
which act upon the magnet. (3) Faraday, reasoning from his 
discovery that oxygen is paramagnetic, and becomes -weaker in its 
power when heated, and stronger when cooled, supposed that the 
sun by heating certain portions of the atmosphere renders them 
less magnetic w-hile others, not subjected to any heating influence 
are rendered more magnetic. The action is equivalent to a dis- 
placement by means of the sun of the magnetic matter of the earth, 
and involves a displacement of the lines of force. Here too the 
solar action is associated with the great mass of the atmosphere. 
(4) It has been supposed by Christie and by Do la Rive that the ■ 
heat of the sun produces in the atmosphere and in the earth thermo- 
electric currents which produce the daily magnetic variations. It 
is not easy to perceive how we could have thermo-electric currents 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere, but there is no obvious 
objection to the generation of such currents in the crust of the earth. 
Thus the first hypothesis has no reference to the atmosphere what- 
ever; the second deals with the upper atmospheric regions, the 
third with the great body of the atmosphere, while the fourth, as -we 
have ventured to modify it, has reference to the crust of the earth. 

118, Discu^sim of these Hypotheses , — Dr Lloyd and Mr C. 
Chambers^ have both shown that direct solar magnetic action will 
not account for the peculiarities of the diurnal magnetic variation. 
Again (§ 48) we have strong evidence that changes in the range of 
the daily magnetic variation lag behind corresponding solar changes 
in point of time. Now this kind of behaviour is inconsistent with 
direct magnetic action, and points rather to an indirect magnetic 
effect caused by the radiant energy of the sun. 
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119. Let ns therefore dismiss the hypothesis of direct fiction and 
consider tliat of E araday, W c hnow botli froru obserrations of the 
declination and horizontal force {Froc. ILoy, jSoc., March 22, 1877, 
and FhiL Tram,, ISSO, p. 541) that the action of the sun in pro- 
ducing diurnal variations of these elements is one and a half times 
as powerful at epochs of inaxiiiuim as it is at epochs of minimum 
sun-spot frequency. It is hardly credible that there should be 
such a great difference on these occasions in the sun’s heating effect 
upioii the great bulk of the atmosphere. Meteorologists have never 
observed such a difference, nor is there any marked corresponding 
inequality of diurnal temperature range. Meteorological evidence 
is thus against the diurnal magnetic changes being due to the 
heating up by the sun of the great mass of oxygen which constitutes 
the magnetic portion of the earth’s atmosphere. Again, as there is 
a preponderance of hot oxygen in the northern hemisphere during 
the June and in the southern hemisphere during the December 
solstice, there ought according to this theory to ho a well-marked 
annual variation of the magnetism of the earth, the northern hemi- 
sphere being at the same time differently affected from the southern. 
But there are no traces of such a phenomenon, the annual and semi- 
annual variations which \vq have already deseribed (§§ 64-67) being 
of quite a different nature, and none of them very large. 

120, Precisely the same objections apply with even greater force 
to the fourth hypothesis. It seems impossible to allow that any 
heating effect of the crust of the earth caused by the sun can be one 
and a half times as great at epochs of maximum as it is at ep)ochs 
of minimum sun-spot frequency. 

121, We are thus driven by the method of exhaustions to look 
to the upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere as the most probable 
seat of the solar influence in producing diurnal magnetic changes, 
and it need hardly be said that the only conceivable magnetic cause 
capable of operating in such regions must he an electric current. 
1170 w we know from our study of the aurora that there are such 
currents in tliese regions — continuous near the pole and occasional 
in lower latitudes. A good deal has been said about the difficulty 
of imagining a daily set of currents to be generated in regions of 
■such imperfect conductivity, but we shall see by and by (§ 134) 
that there seems ground for imagining that their conductivity may 
be much greater than has hitherto been supposed. 

122. A^ialogies hetioeen the Meteorological and Magnctical Systems 
of the Earth. — We have in the first place a zone of maximum ter- 
restrial temperature, the middle line of which is nearly coincident 
not only with the geographical but likewise with the magnetical 
equator. Again, there are possibly in the northern hemisphere 
two poles of greatest cold, which possibl}^ do not greatly differ in 
position from those spots which we have called magnetic poles or 
foci. About the southern hemisphere we have no information. 

Furthermore we believe that the hot air is carried from the zone 
of greatest heat to the place or places of greatest cold by means, no 
doubt, of the return trades which blow in the upper atmospheric 
regions. The hot aii’ divides at this zone, one part blowing north- 
wards in the northern and another southwards in the southern 
hemisphere. Now this zone, from which the anti-trades divide, 
has an annual motion of its own, being found farthest north at the 
June solstice and farthest south at that of December. Probably too 
the northern system is strongest in June and the southern system 
in December. If we now turn to the solar-diurnal variation of 
magnetite declination, we find here also a northern and a southern 
system (g 41), the type of the one being antagonistic to that of the 
other. We find also that the northern system is strongest in June 
and the southern system in December. 

Again, it seems j^robable from what w’e have now said that the 
anti-trades, strictly speaking, have reference not to the geographical 
equator and poles but to the zone of maximum and the poles of 
minimum temperature. Now, turning once more to the diurnal 
oscillations of the declination needle, it seems probable that the 
directions east and west must be interpreted as having a reference 
not to tlie geographical but to the magnetical pole (§ 45). 

These analogies must he taken for what they are worth. Our 
object in introducing them has reference to the previous discussion, 
from which we concluded that the magnetic influence of the sun is 
probably due to currents in the upper region of the atmosphere — 
the cause of which we were content to leave in abeyance. Now 
these analogies would lead us to suggest that this cause, whatever 
it is, may perhaps bo found to be related to the convection system 
of the earth on the one hand and to the magnetic system on the 
other. 

123- Analogies letween Meteorological and Magnetical Weather . — 
These remarks m'e borne out by the further analogy which appears 
to subsist betwixt what we have termed meteorological and mag- 
netical weather. Let us take the solar-diurnal variation of declina- 
tion. Not only is this variation similar in form to the diurnal 
variation of atmospheric temperature (§ 37), but the ranges of the 
two have a similar annual variation. And, as the element of 
meteox’ological weather affects the orderly march of the temperature 
range, just so the element of magnetical weather affects the orderly i 
inarch of the declination range. 
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Furthermore, pist as temperature-range weather progresses from 
west to east (§ 52), so declination-range weather would seem to iwo- 
gress in the same direction as the other (§ 52) although at a greater 
rate. It will doubtless requin?, a more eiitended investigation to 
make us quite sure of this latter point ; nevertheless we do not 
perceive the validity of the oljection that is sometimes made to tlie 
hypothesis of progress in m'agnctic weather on the ground that 
magnetic influences are known to affect all^ portions of the globe 
simultaneously. It will, we tliink, be perceived that in the above 
statement no supposition whatever is made with respect to the rate 
of propagation of a magnetic influence through the earth; this may 
be instantaneous or it may not. It is supposed that we have here 
a travelling cause of excitement, say a travelling cause of currents 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere which progresses from west to 
east and always produces its most marked effect above those regions 
where it jiasses—just as the sun itself in passing from east to west 
produces a magnetic effect the various phases of which traved froni 
east to west with the sun which causes them. W e think too that this 
hypothesis of travelling causes of magnetic change is^strengthened 
by the facts observed by Capello and described in § 97. 

124. If, lioivever, the objection made to this hypothesis refers to 
the fact disclosed by Broun (§ 85) that changes of horizontal force 
appear to take place simultaneously at distant parts of the earth s 
surface, then we think that analogy should lead us not to deny the 
possibility of a travelling magnetic excitement, but rather to suggest 
the possibility of there being some meteorological influence which, 
like the magnetical one above mentioned, may be found to take 
place sirnultaneously at different parts of the earth’s surface. Now 
Broun {Froe. Fmj. Soc., May 11, 1876) has given us preliminary 
evidence for supposing that there are sinmltaiieous barometric varia- 
tions. For instance,"' there was a barometric maximum at Hobart 
Town, Peking, the Cape, St Helena, lilakerstoun, Singapore, 
j^Iadras, Simla, Ekaterinburg, and Bogoslovsk about the end of 
March or first day of April 1845. There appears to have been a 
simultaneous increase of the horizontal force of the earth at various 
stations much about the same time, and there also appears to have 
been a short-period maximum of spots on the solar surface. Broun 
has likewise registered simultaneous barometric variations at Singa- 
pore, Madras, and Simla, for the first three months of 1845. From 
these it would seem that simultaneous barometric maxima are 
possibly coincident with rapidly increasing sun-spot areas. 

Again is it not absolutely certain that if there is a sudden increase 
of solar power this must mean an increase of heat communicated 
to the earth, although it may be difficult or even impossible to 
obtain experimental evidence of such a fiict ? All these are sub- 
jects which require further investigation. 

125. Further Fiemarks on the Solar-Diurnal Variation of 
Declination. — In § 24 we have asked how far the action of the solar- 
diurnal force upon a freely-suspended magnet is due to currents 
acting directly upon the magnet and how far to a change produced 
in the magnetism of the earth. Some light appears to be thrown 
on this point by the behaviour of the needle at places near the 
magnetic pole where the dipping needle is nearly vertical. On 
opposite sides of this locality the declination needle points in oppo- 
site directions. Now suppose that we have a set of such needles 
placed all round this region. It seems a legitimate generalization 
from the observations described by Sabine (§ 45) to conclude that 
if we place ourselves above the centre of any of these needles at 
8 A.M., and look towards its marked pole, we shall find it in every 
case deflected towards the right, while if we look towards the same 
pole at 2 p.M. we shall find it deflected to the left. Now if we 
imagine that at 8 A.]vr. there are above these magnets (in the upper 
atmospheric regions) electrical currents of which the horizontal 
components form a set of positive currents flowing from the pole on 
all sides, then by the known laws of such currents the marked pole 
of all these needles will be deflected towards the right. And if at 

2 p.M. the resolved portions of such currents should be flowing' 
towards the pole, then the marked poles of all these needles will he 
deflected towards the left. It thus appears that this peculiar 
magnetic behaviour might easily be explained by a hypothetical 
distribution of currents. And in fact in such regions we have in- 
dubitable evidence of the existence of currents in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. On the other hand this behaviour could not 
easily be explained by the hypothesis of some definite temporary 
magnetic system set up by the solar influence in the earth, for in 
such a case we should imagine that similar poles of all the needles 
ought to he deflected tow'ards the pole of this teinx^orary system, 
which is not the case- 

126. Another point for consideration is the possible complexity 
of the solar-diurnal variation. For we may imagine (1) that the 
sun acts in such a manner as to produce a diurnal variation ; (2) it 
may also act like the moon (§ 94} and produce a semidiurnal varia- 
tion ; (3) these possible actions may be accompanied by induced 
-currents in the upper regions of the atmosphere and in the crust of 
the earth ; (4) it is possible that the sun’s rays may affect these 
y^riaitions or some of them in the way in which Broun found that 
'the lunar variation at Trevandrum was affected by the^sun. It 
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was found by bini that llie hinar action was considerably increased 
when the sun was above the horizon of the place. 

127. AVe have pointcvl out (§ 119) that, while there is a marked 
likeness in many respects between the diurnal variation of declina- 
tion and that of atuiosplieiic temperature, we have yet no long- 
period lluctuation of tlic diurnal range of temperature at all com- 
parable in magnitude to the magnetic fluctuations. It does not, 
however, .seem difficult to account for this diflerence if 'we imagine 
that the magnetic fluctuations take their origin in the upper atmo- 
spheric regions, while the temperature fluctuations are due to the 
lower regions of the earth’s atmosphere. For, as the sun increases 
in powder from times of minimum to times of maximum sun-spot 
frequeneVy we may imagine that a continuously^ increasing amount 
of aqueous vapour wdli be taken into the earth’s atmosphere. 

How the experiments of Tyndall and others induce us to think 
that the air w'ould under sucli circumstances become more and more 
opaque for certain rays of the sun, and thus a continuously decreas- 
ing proportion of the sun’s heat would be able to penetrate into 
the lower atmosjdieric regions. This latter influence would there- 
fore operate to cloak, j)erhaps to a considerable extent, the eflect of 
the sun’s increasing power; and this may very well be the reason 
why the temperature range at the earth’s surface does not exhibit 
the same eleven -yearly inequality as the declination range. 

128. There seems, however, reason to believe that if we go from 
long to short period inequalities there is a much greater similarity 
in the range of the magnetical and the meteorological changes 
(§ 113). Tfie explanation seems to be that in the short-period changes 
the sun has not time to alter sensibly the constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, and hence the proportional increase of effect experienced in 
tlie upper atmospheric regions is more nearly the same as that 
experienced near tlie surface of the earth. 

129. Magnetic Disturbances. — There is strong evidence that the 
most important disturbances break out very nearly simultaneously 
at wddely different i)arts of the earth, and that they even affect both 
hemispheres at the same time, Yery little, hov’ever, is known 
about the ’)noclus operandi of tlie forces concerned in producing such 
disturhanees. For instance, it is not known whether a disturbance 
permanently affects the magnetic state of the earth, e.g'., whether 
one of the magnetic elements before a disturbance begins is sensibly 
different in value from what it is after the disturbance has ceased 
to exist. On the other hand we know (1) that disturbances break 
out on the very day when there are rapid changes taking place 
on the sun’s surface (§ 83) ; (2) that they generally begin by 
momentarily increasing the horizontal force, but that the type 
quickly changes, so that during most disturbances the horizontal 
force is diminished (§ 86) ; (3) that large disturbances take place 
more particularly about the equinoxes, wdien, we have reason to 
believe, the horizontal force of the earth is at a minimum (§ 77).- 
May we not possibly conclude from these habits of action that at 
times of disturbance the earth is magnetically in a delicate state of 
equilibrium, perhaps having more magnetism than its surroundings 
would strictly warrant, and being therefore inclined to part with 
some, and that a sudden increase of solar activity, tending, as such 
changes probably do, at first to exalt the magnetism of the earth, 
nevertheless destroys its magnetic balance and gives it ultimately 
the opportunity of parting with some of its magnetism ? ■ This can 
only be regarded as a speculation, inasmuch as we do not know 
whether or not a disturbance produces any permanent influence 
upon the magnetism of the earth. 

130. Auroras and Earth Currents. — There is no doubt that these 
2 ihenomena denote electric currents in the upper regions of the 
atmosjfliere and in the moist conducting crust of the earth. The 
point in disj)ute is with respect to the origin of such currents. 
Some ai*e inclined to regard auroras as peculiar manifestations of 
atmospherical electricity in high latitudes, while others imagine that 
such displays are rather of the nature of induced currents generated 
by small but abrupt changes taking place in the magnetism of the 
earth. The advocates of the first view do not deny that currents 
taking place somehowrin the upper atmospheric regionswill have their 
conditions modified, to some extent at least, by the inducing influence 
of magnetic changes. Hor will the advocates of the induction hypo- 
thesis be disposed to deny the possibility or even the certainty that 
displays due to atmospherical electricity and not dissimilar to some I 
kind of aurora take place in some region of the atmosphere. But the i 
first party regard auroras rather as the cause than as the effect of mag- 
netic changes, whereas the advocates of induction regard such displays 
rather as the eflect than as the cause of changes somehow produced 
in the magnetism of the earth. And here it is desirable to remark 
that the advocates of the induction hypothesis take for granted the 
magnetism of the earth and the changes thereof as phenomena for 
which they do not 2 }rofess to account, whereas unless we go to some 
absolutely unknown cause (and this is against our present pro- 
gramme) we must look to atmospherical electricity as likely to throw 
light upon the origin of terrestrial magnetism. AY e cannot therefore 
disj>ense with regai’ding atmospJ^erieal electricity as an agent which 
may have ])layed an important j)Eitt in the development of the . 
present magnetical condition of the earth, hut we are yet of opinion 


that, under the quesent state of tilings, the theory whicb holds by 
atmosjiherie electricity must largeh' bfj supjdeincntod by tlie induc- 
tion hypothesis if it is to exiflaiii the 2 )ecunai’itie.=i in ty^je or form 
of the phenomena which observation brings before ns, 

131. Professor Tait in his essay on thniiderstornis attributes one 
kind of aurora to atmospherical electricity- Such an aurora is, he 
believes, the manifestation of almost continuous discharges, like 
those given by a Holtz machine in a vacuum tube. The cause is 
condensation of vapour going on very slowly in very large spaces of 
air. The electricity is due to previous contact of particles of air 
and va 2 )our. The result is that the air- jiar tides in the mixture in 
time acquire a definite diflerence of potential from those of vapour, — 
so that, wffien the latter aggregate, a misty region well charged is the 
result, and this discharges to the oppositely electrified air all round. 

132. ^ Again, Professor Stokes, without attempting to account for 
the origin of atmosiJherical electricity, has produced an hypothesis 
with the view of explaining the intiniate connexion subsisting 
between auroral displays, earth currents, and magnetic changes on 
the one hand and outbursts of sun-spot activity on the other. Hi.s 
idea is that two somewhat distant atmospheric regions A and B are 
charged, let us say, with positive and negative electricity res]‘)ec- 
tively ; A induces in the ground below it a charge of negative, B a 
charge of positive electricity. At first things are held in this state : 
A cannot discharge either through the upper atmospheric regions 
to B or through the lower regions to the ground beneath it, while 
B is in a 2 )osition precisely similar. Presently, however, an increase 
of the radiative power of the sun is produced. Such an increase 
-would probably imifly not merely an increase in general radiation 
but a jmrticular increase in sucli actinic rays as are absorbed in tiie 
upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere. The layer of atmosphere 
between A and B will therefore greedily absorb such rays, its tem- 
perature will rise, and, a.s is known to be the case for gases, the 
electrical conductivity of the stratum will be increased. A dis- 
charge will therefore ultimately take place in the upper regions 
between A and B ; this wdll relieve the charges of negative and 
positive in the ground immediately beneath A and B, and these 
charges will therefore rush together through the ground, producing 
an earth current. This earth current will be in the opposite direc- 
tion from the atmospheric current, and the two will combine to 
represent, virtually at least, if not absolutely, a closed circuit. This 
will of course affect the earth’s magnetism and produce a disturbance. 

133. This hypothesis certainly affords a good explanation of the 
promptness with which disturbances follow increased solar activity 
(§ 83). Unless we are to resort to some unknown cause it is diffi- 
cult to think of any other possible explanation of this fact. Such 
an explanation aj)pears too to receive corroboration from the fact 
(§ 97) that the lunar influence on the earth’s magnetism as observed 
at Trevandrum is greater during the day than during the night, — 
greater possibly too at times of maximum than at times of minmium 
sun-spots. AYe are therefore disposed to accept this explanation of 
the way in which increased solar activity produces magnetic dis- 
turbance as the best that has been brought forward. 

134. This does not, however, decide Ihe disputed point how far 
these elevated currents are due to atmospherical electricity and how 
far to induction. The argument against the possibility of induced 
currents in these regions is derived from experiments with vacuum 
tubes, such as those recorded by Messrs I)e la Kueancl Miiller, which 
would seem to indicate that enormous differences of potential would 
he required to produce electrical currents in elevated regions, where 
the atmostfliere is veiy rare. 

Indeed, on account of these experiments, the measurements of 
the old observers, who sometimes assigned a height of more than 
100 miles to the aurora, have been called in question, and it has 
been supposed against direct observation that these phenomena must 
always occur in regions much less elevated. It would ayjpear too 
that such reasons were influential in determining Professor Stokes 
to regard the aurora as produced by atmospherical electricity which, 
as we know from ordinary lightning, presents us with enormous 
differences of potential ; but it is to be remarked that he has care- 
fully guarded himself against the possibility of laboratory experi- 
ments with vacuum tubes not being strictly analogous to that which 
takes place in the upper atmospheric regions. H ow it would appear 
that recent experiments Jby Hittorf throw some doubt upon the 
strictness of this analogy. The high difference of potential required 
to force the current through vacuum tubes is, according to this 
observer, due in great part ff not entirely to the passage of the fluid 
from the terminal to the residual air of the tube, so that the poten- 
tial requisite to pass a ciirront through a tube of double length is 
not sensibly greater than that required for a tube of single lengtli. 
The wdiole subject is one -which demands further investigation; 
meanwhile we are not disposed to assert the impossibility of induc- 
tion currents taking place in the upper atmospheric regions. 

135. Let us now consider whether the form or type of the earth 
currents observed during disturbances favours the presence of induc- 
tion to any sensible extent. The remarks of Dr Lloyd already 
quoted (§ 93), which are confirmed by the Greenwich observations, 
seem to be decisive in this respect. These may he interpreted in 
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the following manner. In a magnetic disturbance we have,fre“ 
•qiiently a general displacement of the various elements — the hori- 
zontal force, for instance ; now on the curve which represents this 
slow but considerable displacement a large number of comparatively 
small but very abrupt changes are superimposed. These latter 
appearances are invariably accompanied by c|iixck and strong alter- 
nations from positive to negative of the earth currents, while the 
former slow- motion, although it may be of large range, hardly 
appears to have any galvanic equivalent at all. This would appear 
to favour the induction hypothesis, according to which small but 
abrupt magnetic changes should give rise to strong earth currents 
alternately positive and negative without reference to the position 
of the magnet above or below its normal at the time. 

136. Another fact bearing upon this hypothesis is that mentioned 
in § 88. From this it would appear that on ordinary occasions the 
curves recording the progress of the declination needle at Kew and 
Stonyhurst are as nearly as possible identical, hut on occasions of 
disturbance the range at Stonyhurst is greater than that at Kew by 
an amount not apparently depending so ixuich on the magnitude of 
the disturbance as on its abruptness. The introduction of the 
element of abruptness would appear to be in favour of the mix- 
ing up to some extent of induced currents with the phenomena in 
question. 

137. Sir G eorge Airy has not been able to detect any resemblance 
in form between the regular diurnal })rogress of the magnet and that 
of the earth currents. It seems, however, possible tliat the peaks 
and hollows alluded to in § 73 may form an important and integral 
part of the daily magnetic movement, and there even appears to be 
some evidence that the diurnal progress of the earth currents bears 
a nearer resemblance to that of the peaks and hollows than it does 
to the progress of the smoother curve which is usually held to 
reiu'caent the diurnal variation. But this is a question which can 
only be decided by more prolonged investigations, 

138. To conclude, there can be no doubt that at times of great 
magnetic disturbance we have currents in the upper atmospheric 
regions and in the crust of the earth which, so far as we can see, 
must either be due to atmospherical electricity or to induction, or 
to a mixture of both. The i>roportions of this mixture can only be 
decided by further inquiry and by the multiplication of stations 
where atmospherical electricity and earth currents maybe observed. 
It ought to be mentioned that the experience of the Kew observers, 
as far as this extends, seems unfavourable to the hypothesis of a 
connexion between auroras and atmospheric electricity. 

139. Limar- Semidiurnal Variatmi. — From the fact observed by 
Broun (§ 98) that the moon’s magnetic influence is as nearly as 
possible invex’sely proportional to the cube of the moon’s distance 
from the earth, it is impossible to refrain from associating it either 
directly or indirectly with something ha\'iiig the type of tidal action, 
but in what way this influence operates we cannot tell. Is it 
possible that the earth currents observed by A. Adams (§ 101) are 
induction currents generated in the conducting crust of the earth 
by the magnetic change caused by the moon, — inasmuch as these 
currents were found by him to be sti'ongesb in one direction about 
the lunar hoixrs 3 and 1 5, wheji the luuai’-diurnal magnetic effect 
is changing most rapidly in one direction (§ 95), while they were 
found to be strongest in an opposite direction about the lunar hours 
9 and 21, when tixe lunar-diurnal magnetic effect is changing most 
rapidly in an opposite dmection ? 

140. We might perhaps expect from the analogy of the tides that 
the sun should possess a semidiurnal magnetic effect similar in type 
to that of the moon. Now Sir George Airy in his analysis of the 
earth currents observed at Greenwich (PhiL Trems., 1870) during 
days of tranquil magnetism has detected in such currents a semi- 
diurnal inequality having maxima in oxxe direction at solar hours 
3 and 15, while it has maxima in the opposite dii'ection at solar liouns 
9 and 21. The reference to solar hours in this inequality is thus 
precisely similar to that which the inequality observed by Adams 
bears to lunar hours. 

141. If there are induced currents of this nature in the crust of 
the earth, we might naturally suppose that there will be correspond- 
ing currents iu the upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere, and in 
accordance- with the suggestion made by Professor Stokes {§ 132) 
we might perhaps suppose that these currents will be strongest when 
the upper atmospheric regions are heated by the sun and thereby 
rendered better conductors. Is it not possible to suppose that the 
iuhuence of daylight upon the lunar magnetic effect discovered by 
Broun (§ 97) may be due to this cause, and may it not also induce 
us to recognize the possibility of a maximuni lunar influence (§ 99) 
at times of maximum sun-spots, when there is reason to believe that 
solar radiation is most powerful ? 

142. Secular Variation. — Sabine and “Walker are agreed in 
regarding this variation as cosmical in its origin, and they are 
appxarently of opinion that it is caused by some change in the con- 
ditioix of the sun. It seems difficult if not impossible to attribute, 
it to anything else, since the terella of Halley cannot be now 
regarded as having a physical existence. Again it is more than 
possible — it is probable — ^that there are solar variations of much 


longer period than eleven years. On the other hand the eviuenee 
given in § 81, tending to .show that an access of sun -spots produces a 
change in the magnetic state of the eartli con.sisfent wdth the hypo- 
thesis that the magnetizing power of the sun has then been 
augmented, requires to be confirmed by more observations ; and 
even then it is certain that this magnetic cliange prodiiced by a 
considerable change in spotted area is extremely small. e cannot 

therefore regard the very large secular magnetic change as due to a 
non-cumulativo magnetic influence of some long-continued solar 
variation ; nor does it seem possible to attidbuto the change^ to 
solar influence at all unless we regard this influence as producing 
lusults of a cumulative nature. 

It is possible, however, to regard solar influence^ as prodinhiig a 
cumulative effect in one of tw’O waj’S, or by a combination of both. 
For (1) time is necessarily an element in any influence acting upon 
the hard-iron system of the earth — presuming^ the earth to passess 
such a system. There are in fact indications in the results of § S2 
that a system of this kind is perhaps connected with the American 
pole ; yet, even allowing the influence of time, it seem.s difficult to 
account for the peculiarities of the secular variation by an hypo- 
thesis of this nature. But (2) any long-continued variation of solai* 
powder would no doubt act cumulatively in producing an inei-ease or 
diminution of the large iee-fielJs round the poles of the earth. In 
the course of time this cumulative change in the extent ami dis- 
position of these might perceptibly alter the distribution of the 
convection currents of the earth — and these, according to the view-s 
herein indicated, might in their turn perceptibly alter the earth’s 
magnetic system. 

143. Concluding dlernarJcs. — If we agree to look for an explanation 
of terrestrial magnetism and its changes to strictly terrestrial pro- 
cesses, we may derive some assistance in oiir search from such con- 
siderations connected with symmetry as enable us, for example, at 
once to perceive tliat when two perfectly similar things are rubbed 
together we cannot have electrical separation, because there is no 
reason why the one should be positively and the other negatively 
electrified. Sixppose then that an observer stainls at the equator 
and looks towards the north, and then turns his back upon the 
north and looks towards the south. In the first position let him 
regard the northern system of meteorological processes and motions, 
and in the second the southern. Now if syminetry obtained abso- 
lutely in these systems— that is to say, if the observei*, whether ho 
regarded the northern or the southern system of things, had in 
eitlier case precisely similar phenomena at hi.s righr hand and at 
Ms left — then we should see no reason why the earth should be a 
magnet, or why one hemisphere should be the seat of magnetism of 
the one kind rather than of the other. If then we regarii meteoro- 
logical processes and motions as being in some W’ay the cause of 
terrestrial magnetism, we must direct our attention to that peculiar 
element which causes a want of perfect synnnetry such as we have 
described in meteorological phenomena. This element can hardly 
be anything else than the rotation of the earth, which is from left 
to right to an observer facing the north, but fronx right to left to an 
observer facing the south. 

144. Now if we look upon the teiTestrial meteorological .systenx 
modified by the earth’s rotation as having produced somehow in the 
past the magnetic state of the earth, it seems most natural to 
regard the system which formerly produced this magnetic state as 
being likewise that which at present maintains it in its efficiency, 
and which also accounts for the various magnetic changes which 
take place. It would seem tluu’efore that terrestrial meteorology 
and teiTestrial magnetism are probably cognate subjects, and that 
they ought to be studied together iu the well-founded hope tliat the 
phenomena of the one will help us to explain those of the othei'. 

Furthermore, if these meteorological processes— deriving their 
one-sided character from the earth’s rotation — are to be I'egarded 

1 as accounting not only for the origin but for the maintenance of 
the earth’s magnetic system, we can hardly fail to imagine that 
these pi’ocesses must derive part of the energy whieli they exhibit 
from that of the eaidh’s rotation. Tidal energy we know is deriv<‘d 
from this source ; but we must likewise regard part of the <mergy 
displayed in convection currents whether in the air or in the ocean 
as deiived no doubt from the same source. And we may perhaps 
allow that in the phenomena of tidal action, as well as in those of 
convection currents of the air and ocean, there may be, not merely 
a transmutation of actual energy directly through friction into lieat, 
bixt likewise a transmutation of it, ultimately perhaps into In^at, 
but first through the intermediate agency of electrical currents 
which serve to maintain the ixiagnetic state of the earth and to 
produce magnetic changes. 

*’ Now if this be the case, if there be a large and complicated system 
of tidal and convection currents all tending to change the rotativo 
energy of the earth ultimately into heat, whether directly through 
friction or indirectly through the medium of electricity, it is surely 
impossible with the present state of oxxr knowledge to calculate with 
the smallest pretensions to accuracy at what I'ate this transmutation 

taking place, and hence at\what rate the vel^^ity of the earth’s 
rotation is being slowly diminished. (B. S.) 
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I. Wesleyais- Methodism. 

T he liistory of Wesleyan },Ietliodism embraces — (1) tlie 
Metliodism of Oxford, which was strictlj?- Anglican 
and rigidly rubrical, though it was also more than rubrical; 
(2) the evangelical Methodism of the Wesleys after their 
conversion (in 1738), of which the Wesleyan doctrines of 
conversion and sanctiiication were the manifesto and 
inspiration, while preaching and the class-ineeting were the 
great motive and organizing forces, — a movement which 
before Wesley’s death had developed into a form contain- 
ing, at least in embryo, all the elements of a distinct 
church organization, although in its general designation 
and deliberate claims it purported to be only an unattached 
spiritual society ; and (3) Wesleyan Methodism since the 
death of Wesley, which, by steps at first rapid and after- 
wards, though leisurely, distinct and consecutive, assumed 
an independent position, and has grown into complete 
development as a church. 

1. Oxford Methodism . — This began in November 1729, 
when John Wesley, returning to Oxford from Lincolnshire, 
where he had been serving his father as curate, found that 
his brother Charles, then at Christ Church, had induced a 
few other students to join him in observing weekly com- 
munion. John Wesley’s accession lent •weight and character 
to the infant association. Their first bond of association, 
besides the weekly communion, w^as the common stud}?- of 
the Greek Testament, with which they joined regular 
fasting, the observance of stated hours for private devotion, 
the visitation of the sick, of the poor, and of prisoners, 
and the instruction of neglected children. They never 
themselves adopted any common designation, but of the 
variety of derisive names they received from outsiders that 
of “Methodists” prevailed, — a sobriquet the fitness of 
which, indeed, as descriptive of one unchanging and insepar- 
able feature of Wesley’s character (which he impressed also 
on his followers), was undeniable. 

This first Oxford Methodism was very churchly. 
Between 1733 and 1735, however, a new phase was devel- 
oped. Its adherents became increasingly patristic in their ■ 
sympathies and tendencies, and Wesley came much under 
the influence of William Law. In regard to this period 
of his history, Wesley himself says that he 

Bent the bow too far, by making antiquity a coordinate, rather 
than a subordinate, rule with Scripture, by admitting several 
doubtful writings, by extending antiquity too far, by believing 
more practices to have been universal in the ancient church than 
ever were so, by not considering that the decrees of a provincial 
synod could bind only that province, and the decrees of a general 
synod only those provinces, whose representatives met therein, 
that most of those decrees were adapted to particular times and 
occasions, and, consequently, when those occasions ceased, must 
cease to bind even those provinces.” 

It was in 1736, during his residence in Georgia, whither 
he had gone as a missionary of the Propagation Society, 
that he learnt those lessons. Nottvithstanding his ascetic 
severity and his rubrical punctilios, the foundations of his 
High-Churchmanship were gradually giving way. MHien 
he returned to England he had already accepted the 
doctrine of “ salvation by faith,” although he had not as 
yet learned that view of the nature of faith which he was 
afterwards to teach for half a century. He had, however, 
as in the journal of his homeward voyage he tells usy 
learned, “ in the ends of the earth,” that he “ who went 
to America to convert others was never himself converted 
to God.” In this result his Oxford Methodism came to 
an end. 

The original Methodism of Oxford never at any oiie 
time seems to have numbered as many as thirty adherents. 


There was a set called “Methodists,” but there was no 
organization, no common bond of special doctrine or of 
discipline ; there were habits and usages mutually agreed 
upon, but there was no official authority, only i)ersonal 
influence. The general features of the fraternity, if frater- 
nity it may be called, seem to suggest closer analogies 
with the “ Tractarian ” school in its earlier stages than 
with anything else in modern history, and the personal 
ascendency of J olin Wesley may remind us in some measure 
of the influence exercised a century later by J. H, 
Newman. There was no more any germ of permanent 
organization in the Oxford Methodism of 1735 than in the 
patristic and “Tractarian” school of Oxford of 1833.^ 

2, Methodism after Weslefs Conversion . — John W'esiey 
landed at Deal, on his return from Georgia, on February 
1, 1738. His journals on the homeward voyage, says 
Miss Wedgwood,^ “chronicle for us that deep dissatisfac- 
tion which is felt whenever an earnest nature wakes up to 
the incompleteness of a traditional religion; and his after 
life, compared with his two years in Georgia, makes it 
evident tha^* he passed at this time into a new spiritual 

region.” “By Peter Bbhler,’^ in the hands of the 

great God,” he writes in his journal, “ I was, on March 5, 
fully convinced of the want of that faith whereby we are 
saved.” This “conviction” was followed on March 24 of 
the same year (1738) by his “conversion.” 

Like most good men of that age in England, Wesley, 
before he came under the influence of his Moravian teacher, 
had regarded faith as a union of intellectual belief and of 
voluntary self-submission — the belief of the creeds and 
submission to the laws of Christ and to the rules and 
services of the church, acted out day by day and hour by 
hour, in all the prescribed means and services of the church 
and in the general duties of life. Prom this conception 
of faith the element of the supernatural was wanting, and 
equally that of personal trust for salvation on the atone- 
ment of Christ. The work of Bohler was to convince 
Wesley that such faith as this, even though there might 
be more or less of divine influence unconsciously mingling 
with its attainment and exercise, w'as essentially nothing 
else than an intellectual and moral act or habit, a natural 
operation and result altogether diflerent from the true 
spiritual faith of a Christian. This conviction led him a 
few days afterwards to stand ur) at the house of the Eev. 
Mr Hutton, College Street, Westminster, and declare that 
five days before he had not been a Christian. When 
warned not thus to despise the benefits of sacramental 
grace, he rejoined, “When we renounce everything but 
faith and get into Christ, then, and not till then, have we 
reason to believe that v/e are Christians.” It is true that 
for several .years after this he remained High-Church in 

^ One evidence of this is to he found in the early and %vide diverg- 
ence of the various members of the Oxford Methodist company, after 
their brief association at the university came to an end. We know 
which way the Wesleys went ; we know also the separate path, that 
their- friend Whitefield made for himself. John Clayton, the Jacohite 
churchman, settled at Manchester, renounced the Wesleys after they 
began their evangelical movement, and remained an unbending High- 
Churchman to the end. Benjamin Ingham became a great evangelist 
in Yorkshire, founded societies, and, with his societies or cliujrches, 
took the deci.sive step of leaving the Church of England and embracing 
the position of avowed Dissent. The saintly Gainbold, , a poet as well 
as a theologian and preacher, became a Moravian bishop. James' 
Herrey was in after life a famou.s evangelical clergyman, holding 
-*^Low” and Oalvinistic views. These were the cMef of the Method- 
ists of Oxford. 

John Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of the lUh Centmry. 

® A-discipIe of Zinzendorf, then in England on his way to America, 
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some of liis principles and opinions, but nevertheless Ms 
ritualism was dead at its roots. 

'this experience also made Wesley an evangelist. He 
had a forgotten gospel to preach, — the gospel by which 
men were to be converted, as he had been, and to be made 
‘^new creatures. And this result, this new birth, Tvas 
not dependent on any churchly form or ordinance, on any 
priestly prerogative or service, or on any sacramental grace 
or influence. To raise up, accordingly, by his preaching 
and personal influence, a body of converted men, who 
should themselves become witnesses of the same truth by 
which he had been saved, was henceforth to be Wesley’s 
life-work. This was the inspiration under which he 
became a great preacher ; this also made him an organizer 
of his living witnesses into classes and societies. In the 
pulpit was the preaching power ; in the class-room was the 
private and personal influence. The vital link between 
the pulpit and the class meeting was the doctrine and 
experience of “conversion.” Tims Wesleyan Methodism 
is derived, not from Wesley the ritualist, but from Wesley 
the evangelist. 

Wesley’s doctrines offended the clergy. His popularity 
as a preacher alarmed them. The churches were soon 
shut against him. He attended the religious meetings — 
on a Church of England basis — which had existed in 
London and elsewhere for fifty years, so far as these were 
still open to him, the Moravian meetings, and meetings in 
the rooms of private friends, but these were quite 
insufficient for the zeal and energy of himself and his 
brother, who had been “converted” a few days before 
himself. Accordingly, in 1739, he followed the example 
set by Whitefield, and preached in the open air to immense 
crowds. In the same year also lie yielded to the urgency 
of his followers and to the pressure of circumstances, 
and, becoming possessed of an old building called “the 
Foundery,” in Moorfieids, transformed it into a meeting- 
house. Here large congregations came together to hear 
the brothers. About the same time, in Bristol and the 
neighbouring colliery district of Kingswood, he found him- 
self obliged, not a little against his will, to become the 
owner of premises for the purpose of public preaching and 
religious meetings. Here was the beginning of that vast 
growth of preaching-houses and meeting-rooms, all of them 
for nearly fifty years settled on Wesley himself, which, 
never having in any way belonged to the Church of 
England, became, through Wesley, the possession of the 
Methodist Connexion. 

The religious societies through which the Wesleys, after 
their conversion, exercised at fii'st their spiritual influence 
were in part, as has been intimated, Moravian, —that in 
Fetter Lane, of which the rules were drawn up by Wesley 
himself in 1738 (May 1), being the chief of these,— and 
in part societies in connexion with the Church of England, 
the successors of those which sprang up in the last years 
of the Stuarts, as if to compensate for the decay of 
Furitanism within the church. In 1739, however, a strong 
leaven of antinomian quietism gained entrance among the 
Moravians of England (Bohlef himself having left for 
America in the spring of 1738) ; and Wesley, after vainly 
contending for a time against this corruption, found it 
necessary formally to separate from them, and to establish 
a society of his own, for which a place of meeting w^as 
already provided at the Foundery. This was the first 
society under the direct control of Wesley, and herein was 
the actual and vital beginning of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society, that is, of Wesleyan Methodism. Hence the 
Wesleyans celebrated their centenary in 1839. It was not, 
however, till 1743 that Wesley published the.B-ules of his 
Society. By that time not a few other local societies had 
been added to that at the Foundry,, the three chief centres 


being London, Bristol, and Newcastle. Hence Wesley 
called his Society, when he published the “Eules” in 1743, 
the “ United Societies.” His brother’s name was joined 
with his own at the foot of these Eules, in their second 
edition, dated May 1, 1743, and so remained in all later 
editions while Charles Wesley lived. Those Eules are still 
the rules of Wesleyan l^Iethodism. Since Wesley’s death 
they have not been altered. During his life only one 
change was made of any imiDortance. In 1743 the offerings 
given weekly in the classes were for the poor, there being 
at that time no Conference and no itinerant preachers 
except the two brothers ; after a few years the rules pre- 
scribed that the weekly contributions were to go “ towards 
the support of the gospel.” The Society is described as 
“a company of men having the form, and seeking the 
power, of godliness, united in order to pray together, to 
receive the word of exhortation, and to watch over one 
another in love, that they may help each other to work 
out their salvation.” “The only condition previously 
required of those who desire admission into these societies ” 
is “ a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
from their sins.” The customary contribution was a 
minimum of a penny a week or a shilling a quarter. 

In 1739 these societies w-ere not divided into “classes,” 
But in 1742 this further step in organization -was taken, 
and the change is recognized in the rules of 1743. Leaders 
were appointed to these classes, and became an order of 
spiritual helpers and subpastors, not ordained like lay 
elders in the Presbyterian churches, but, like them, filling 
up the interval between the pastors that “ labour in the 
word and doctrine” and the members generally, and 
furnishing the main elements of a council which, in 
after years, grew up to be the disciplinary authority in 
every “society.” In every society there was from the 
beginning a “ steward ” to take and give account of moneys 
received and expended. After a few years there were two 
distinct stewards, one being specially appointed to take 
care of the poor and the “ poor’s money,” the other being, 
in general, the “ society steward.” And, finally, — though 
hardly, perhaps, during Wesley’s lifetime, — in the larger 
societies there came to be tw-o stewards of each description. 
The leaders and stewards together constituted “ the leaders’ 
meeting,” of which, however, the complete circle of func- 
tions grew into use and into recognition only by degrees. 
The Eules of the Society, wffiich are strict and searching, 
relate to worship, to conduct, and to the religious life, but 
do not once mention or refer to the Church of England, 
the parish church, or the parish clergy. The only authority 
at first was the personal authority of the two brothers, 
exercised either directly or by their official delegates. 
After years had passed away the leaders’ meeting came to 
have an important jurisdiction and authority, but its rights 
and powers were neither defined nor recognized until after 
Wesley’s death. From first to last there is no trace or 
colour of any Anglican character in the organization. 
Moravians or Dissenters might have entered the fellow- 
ship, and before long many did enter it who had either 
been Dissenters or, at any rate, had seldom or never 
entered a church. What would to-day be called the 
“unsectarian” character of his society was, indeed, in 
Wesley’s view, one of its chief glories. All the time, 
however, this “unsectarian” society was only another 
“sect” in process of formation. Wesley for many years 
before his death had seen that, unless the rulers of the 
church should come to adopt in regard to his society a 
policy of liberal recognition, this might be the outcome 
of his life-vrork. And it would seem as if in his private 
confidences with himself he had come in the end at times 
to acquiesce in this result. 

Still more decisi’^, however, was the third step in the 
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development .of Wesley^s Society.’.^. ,, ,Tlie, clergy 'not only 
excluded tliel^^esleys from tlieir pulpits, but often repelled 
them and their converts from tlie Lord^s Supper. This 
was first done on a large scale, and with a systematic 
harshness and persistency, at Bristol in 1740. Under 
these circumstances the brothers took thecdecisive step of 
administering the sacrament to their societies themselves, 
in their own meeting-rooms, both at Bristol and at Kings- 
wood. This practice having thus been established at Bristol, 
it was not likely that the original society at the Foundery 
would rest content without the like privilege, especially as 
some of the clergy in London acted in the same manner 
as those at Bristol. There were therefore at the Foundery 
also separate administrations. Here then, in 1740, were 
two— if we include Kingswood, three — separate local 
churches, formed, it is true, and both served and governed 
by ordained clergymen of the Church of England, but not 
belonging to that church or in any respect within its 
government. As thereafter during Wesley^s life one of 
the brothers, or some cooperative or friendly clergyman, 
was almost always present in London and in Bristol for 
the administration of the sacraments, these communions, 
when once begun, were afterwards steadily maintained, the 
Lord’s Supper being, as a rule, administered weekly. 
Both on Sundays and on week clays full provision was 
made for all the spiritual wants of these societies,” apart 
altogether from the services of the Church of England. 
Tlie only link by wdiich the societies were connected with 
that church — and this was a link of sentiment, not an 
organic one — was tliat the ministers who served them 
were numbered among its ‘‘priests.” 

In 1741 Wesley entered upon his course of calling out 
lay preachers, who itinerated under his directions. To the 
societies founded and sustained with the aid of these 
preachers, who were entirely and absolutely under Wesley’s 
personal control, the two brothers, in their extensive 
journeys, administered the sacraments as they were able. 
The helpers only ranked as laymen, many of them, indeed, 
being men of humble attainments and of unpolished ways. 
For the ordinary reception of the sacraments the societies 
in general were dependent on the parish clergy, who, how- 
ever, not seldom re|}eiled them from the Lord’s table. So 
also for the ordinary ojitportunities of public worship they 
often had no resource but the parish church. The simple 
service in their preaching-room was, as Wesley himself 
insisted, defective, as a service of public worship, in some 
important particulars ; besides which, the visits of the 
itinerants were usually, at least at first, few and far 
between. Wesley accordingly was urgent in his advices 
and injunctions that his societies generally should keejD to 
their parish churches ; but long before his death, especially 
as the itinerant preachers improved in quality and increased 
in number, there was a growing desire among the societies 
to have their own full Sunday services, and to have the 
sacraments administered by their own preachers. The 
development of these preachers into ministers, and of the 
societies into fully organized churches, was, if not the 
inevitable, at any rate the natural, result of the steps 
which Wesley took in order to carry on the work that was 
continually opening up before him. 

In 1744 Wesley lield liis first Conference. The early Conferences 
were chiefly useful for the settlement of points of doctrine and 
discipline and for the examination and accrediting of fellow- 
Jabourers. They met yearly. Conferences were a necessity for 
Wesley, and became increasingly so as his w'ork continued to grow 
upon him. It was inevitable also that the powers of the Conference, 
although for many years the Conference itself only existed as it 
were on sufferance, and only exercised any authority by the per-_ 
mission of its creator and head, should continually increase. The 
result was that in 1784 Wesley could no longer delay ’the legal 
constitution of the Conference, and that he w^as compelled, if he 
Would provide for the perpetuation of his work, to take measures | 


for vesting in trustees, for the use of the people called Metliod^ 
ists,’^ under the jurisdiction of the Conference as to the appoint- 
ment of ministers and preacliers, all the preaeliiiig places and trust 
property of the Connexion. The legal Conference was defined as 
consisting of one hundred itinerant preachers named by W esiey, 
and power was given to the “ legal hundred ” contiiiimlly from the 
first to fill up the vacancies in their oivn number, to admit and 
expel preachers, and to station them from year to year, no preacher 
being allowed to remain more than three years in one station. 

By this measure Wesley’s work was consolidated into a distinct 
religious organization, having a legally corporate character and 
large property rights. And yet Wesley w-ould not allow this great 
organization to be styled a “church.” It was only a “society” 
•“-the ‘ ‘ United Society ” — the Society of ‘ ‘ the people called Method- 
ists” — the “ Methodist Society.” And of its members all who 
were not professed Dissenters were by him reckoned as belonging 
to the Church of England, althonglx a large and increasing pro- 
portion of them seldom or never attended the services of that 
church. The explanation of this apparent inconsistency is that 
Wesley admitted none to be Dissenters except such as Were so in 
the eye of the law — those who, “for conscience sake, refused, to 
join in the services of the church or partake of the sacraments 
administered therein” — and that he interpreted “the Cliurcli of 
England ” to mean, as he wrote to his brother Charles, “ all the 
believers in England, except Papists and Dissenters, who have the 
word of God and the sacraments administered among them.” 

But Wesley was to carry Ins Society to a yet higher pitch of 
development, and one which made it still more difficult to dis- 
tinguish its character from that of a distinct and separate church. 
In 1738 Wesley had been theoretically a High-Churchman. For 
some time even after he had entered upon his course of irregular 
and independent evangelism he continued to hold, in the abstract, 
High-Church views. But in 1746 he abandoned once for all 
his ecclesiastical High-Chiirchmanship, although he never became 
either a political or a latitudinarian Low- Churchman after the 
standard and manner of the 18th century. He relates in his 
journal under date January 20, 1746, how liis views were revolu- 
tionized by reading Lord (Chancellor) King’s account of the 
primitive church. From this time forward he consistently main- 
tained that the “ uninterrupted succession -was a fable which no 
man ever did or could prove.” One of the things taught him by 
Lord King’s book was that the office of bishop was originally one 
and the same ivith that of presbyter ; and the practical inference 
wliich Wesley drew was that he himself wns a “Scriptural Episco- 
pos, ” and that he had as much right as any primitive or missionary 
bishop to ordain ministers, as his representatives and helpers, ivho 
should administer the sacraments, instead of himself, to the 
societies which had placed themselves under his spiritual charge. 
This right, as he conceived it to be, he held in abeyance for nearly 
forty years, but at length he was constrained to exercise it, and, 
by so doing, in effect led the wuy towards making his Society a 
distinct and independent church. 

In 1784, the American colonies having won their independence, 

' it became necessary to organize a separate Methodism for America, 
wdiere Methodist societies had existed for many years. Wesley 
gave formal ordination and letters of ordination to Dr Coke, already 
a presbyter of the Church of England, as superintendent (or 
bishop) for America, where Coke ordained Francis Asbury as 
presbyter and superintendent (or bishop), and Coke and Asbury 
together ordained the American preachers as presbyters. From 
that ordination dates the ecclesiastical commencement of American 
Episcopal Methodism~in which the bishops are only chief among 
the presbyters whom they superintend, superior in office but of the 
same order. The Episcopal Methodism of America represents to- 
day the largest aggregate of Protestant communicants and ivorsliip- 
pers of the same ecclesiastical name to be found in any one nation 
in the world. 

The following year (1785) Wesley ordained ministers for Scot- 
land. There his societies were quite outside of the established 
Presbyterianism of the day, with its lukewarm “ moderatism 
wdiile th (3 fervid sects which had seceded from the state church 
would hold no terms with Armiiiians like Wesley and his followers. 
Hence Wesley was compelled to make special jnovision for the 
administration of the sacraments in Scotland. He therefore 
ordained some of his ablest and most dignified preachers, was 
careful to give them formally in his correspondence the style and 
title of “Reverend,” and appointed them to administer the sacra- 
ments north of the T\TOed. 

At length, in 1788, Wesley ordained a number of preachers (Mr 
Tyerman says seven) to assist him in administering the sacraments 
to the societies in England ; and of these he ordained one (Alexan- 
der Mather) to be superintendent (or bishop), his brother Cliarles 
being now dead, and Dr Coke sometimes absent for long periods in 
America. The number of societies which demanded to have the 
sacraments administered to them in their owm places of worship 
continually increased, and their claims were often too strong to 
be resisted, especially ivhen tlie parish priest was either a public 


opponent of the Methodists or a man of disreputable conduct. 
Before Wesley’s death (in 1791) it would seem that there were more 
than a dozen of his preachers who had at different times, in Scot- 
land or in England, been ordained to administer the saeranieiits. 

The foregoing view of tlie development of Methodism as an 
‘Organization, during the lifetime of its founder, will have conveyed 
a general idea of its structure and polity. There is one cardinal, 
though variable, element in its organization, however, of which 
there has as yet been no occasion to speak. The societies of 
Methodism — each of these consisting of one or more “ classes ” — 
were themselves grouped into circuits, each of which was placed 
under the care of one or more of AVesley’s Conference preachers, 
wdio were called liis assistants ” or helpers,” the assistant being 
the chief preacher of a circuit, and the helper being a colleague 
and subordinate. The “assistants” were directly responsible to 
A7esley, who had absolute power over them, and exercised it 
between the Conferences. The same power he equally possessed in 
the Conference, at the yearly meetings, hut he made it a rule, 
during his later life, to take counsel mth the Conference as to all 
matters of importance atfecting the permanent status of the 
preachers personally, or relating to the societies and their govern- 
ment. He thus prepared the Connexion, both preachers and 
people, to accept the government and the legislative control of 
the Conference after his death. 

At the time of AVesIey’s death there were in Great Britain, the 
Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, 19 circuits, 227 preachers, and 
57,562 members. In Ireland there -were 29 circuits, 67 preachers, 
•and 14,006 members. There were also 11 mission circuits in the 
AVest Indies and British America, 19 preachers, and 5300 members. 
The number of members in the United States was returned as 
43,265. 

It has already been explained that in connexion with each society 
thei‘e was a leaders’ meeting, of which society stewards and poor 
stewards as well as leaders were members. It must here be added 
that each circuit had its quarterly meeting, of which, at first, only 
the society stewards and the general steward (or treasurer) for the 
■circuit, in conjunction with the itinerant preachers, were necessary 
members. Leaders, however, in some circuits were very early, if 
not from the first, associated with the stewards in the quarterly 
meeting, or at least had liberty to attend. The quarterly meeting 
was not defined in AVesleyan J^Iethodism until the year 1852. The 
leaders’ meeting had no defined authority until some years after 
AVesley’s death. Discipline, including the admission and expulsion 
■of members, lay absolutely with the “assistant,” subject only to 
appeal to Mr AYcsIey. lilany years, however, before Wesley’s death 
it had become the usage for the “assistant,” or, in his absence, the 
“helper,” his colleague, to consult the leaders’ meeting as to , 
important questions either of a|)poiiitment to office or of discipline. 
As the consolidated ‘ ‘ society ” approached towards the character of ! 
a “church,” the leaders’ meeting began to acquire the character | 
and functions of a church court, and private membei*sto be treated, 
in regard to matters of discipline, as having a status and rights 
which might he pleaded before such a “ court.” The rights, indeed, 
which, soon after AA'esley’s death, were guaranteed to leaders’ 
meetings ami members of society had, there can be no doubt, so 
far grown up, before his death, as to be generally recognized as 
undeniable. 

“ Bands” were a marked feature in early Methodism, but in later 
years were allowed, at least in their original form, to fall out of 
use, Tliere is no reference to them in the “ Minutes of Conference ” 
after 1768, although till after AVesley’s death they held a place in the 
oldest and largest societies. Originally there were usually in each 
considerable society four bands, the meTubers of which were collected 
from the various "society classes— one band composed of married 
and another of unmarried men, one of inarried and another of un- 
married women. All the members of society, however, were not 
of necessity members of bands. Some maturity of experience was. 
expected, and it was the responsibility of the “ assistant ” to admit 
into band or to exclude from band. After Mr W esley’s death, where 
“ bands” so called were kept up, they lost their private character, 
and became weekly fellowship meetings for the society. 

The “love-feast” was a meeting the idea of which was borrowed 
from the Moravians, but which was also regarded as reviving the 
primitive institute of the agape. In the love-feast the members of 
different societies come together for a collective fellowship meeting. 
One feature of the meeting — a memory of the prinjitive agape— 
that all present eat a small portion of bread or cake and drink of 
water in common. 

It may be supposed that in such a system as Methodism a large 
number of preachers and exhorters, from all the social grades 
included ^vithin the societies, could not but be continually raised 
up. These, during AVesley’s life, acted entirely under the directions 
of the assistant, and were by him admitted or excluded, subject to 
an appeal toAVesley. Once a quarter — often in conjunction with 
the circuit quarterly meeting — a meeting of these local lay helpers, 
called “local preachers,” was held for mutual consultation and 
arrangement and to examine an<l accredit candidates for the ofllce; 


'/3.. Wesleymt' MetlmcMsm after.. Weslefs Death (1791). 
— Wben AVesley died the Gonference remained as the bond 
of union and fomitain of autho^ri^^^ for the Connexion. 
But bettveen the meetings of Conference AVesley had acted 
as patriarch and visitor with summary and supreme 
jurisdiction. The first need to be supplied after his death 
was an authority for the discharge of this particular func- 
tion. In America AVesley had organized a system of 
bishops (presbyter-bishops), presbyters or elders, and 
deacons or ministers on probation. Among some of those 
preachers who had been most intimate with Wesley there 
was a conviction that his own judgment would have 
approved such a plan for England. No document, how- 
ever, remains to show that such "was his desire. The only 
request he left behind him for the Conference to respect 
was one which rather looked in another direction— the 
well-known letter produced before the Conference on its 
first meeting after his death by his friend and personal 
attendant, Mr Bradford, in w^hich he begged the members 
of the legal hundred to assume no advantage over the 
other preachers in any respect. The preachers, accordingly, 
in their fii’st Conference after Wesley death, instead of 
appointing bishops, each with his diocese or province, 
divided the country into districts, and appointed district 
committees to have all power of discipline and direction 
within the districts, subject only to an appeal to the 
Conference, all the preachers exercising equal rights also 
in the Conference, the “legal hundred’^ merely confirming 
and validating pro forma the resolutions and decisions of 
the whole assembly. 

i At first the preachers stationed in the districts were 
instructed to elect their own chairmen, one for each district. 
But the plan was speedily changed, and the chairmen were 
elected each year by the whole Conference; and this 
method has been maintained ever since. The “district 
meetings” — as they are generally called— are still “com- 
mittees ” of the Gonference, and have ad interim its power 
and responsibilities as to discipline and administration. 
Originally they were composed exclusively of preachers, 
but before many years had passed circuit stewards and 
district lay officers came to be associated with the preachers 
during the transaction of all the business except such as 
was regarded as properly pastoral. 

The relation of the Conference to the government of the 
Connexion having thus been determined, the question 
which next arose, and which occupied and indeed convulsed 
the Connexion for several years (1792-95), was that of the 
administration of the sacraments, especially of the Lord’s 
Supper, to the societies. The societies generally insisted 
on their right to have the sacraments from their own 
preachers. Many of the wealthier members, however, and 
in particular a large number of the trustees of chapels, 
opposed these demands. At length, between 1794 and 
1795, after more than one attempt at compromise had 
been made by the Conference, the feeling of the societies 
as against the trustees became too strong to be longer 
resisted, and accordingly at the Conference of 1795 the 
“plan of pacification” was adopted, the leading provision 
being that, wherever the majority of the trustees of any 
chapel, on the one hand, and the majority of the stewards 
and leaders, on the other, consented to the administration 
of the sacraments, they should be administered, but not in 
opposition to either the one or the other of these authorities. 
In England the Lord’s Supper was always to be adminis- 
tered after the Episcopal form ; in Scotland it might still, 
if necessary, be administered, as it had commonly been 
before, hfter the Presbyterian form. In any case, however, 
“full liberty was to be left to give out hymns and to use 
exhortation and extemporary prayer.” The result was that 
within a generation the administration -of the sacraments 
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to tlie societies came to be tlie tiniversal rule. By tliis 
legislation tlie preachers assumed the powers of pastors, 
ill accordance, however, only and always with the desire 
and choice of their flocks. formal service or act of 

ordination was brought into use till forty years after- 
wards. All preachers on probation for the ministry, 
after the completion of their probation, were “received 
into full connexion with the Conference, this reception im- 
plying investment with ail pastoral prerogatives. Modern 
Methodism has developed more fully and conspicuously 
the pastoral idea. 

No sooner was the sacramental controversy settled than 
the further question as to the position and rights of the 
laity came to the front in great force. A comparatively 
small party, led by Alexander Kiiham, imported into the 
discussion ideas of a republican complexion, and demanded 
that the members in their individual capacity should be 
recognized as the direct basis of all power, that they should 
freely elect the leaders and stewards, that all distinction 
in Conference between ministers and laymen should be 
done away (elected laymen being sent as delegates from 
the circuits in equal number with the ministers), that the 
ministry should possess no oflicial authority or pastoral 
prerogative, but should merely carry into effect the 
decisions of majorities in the different meetings. In the 
course of a very violent controversy which ensued, |)amphlets 
and broadsheets, chiefly anonymous, from Killiam’s pen, 
advocating his views and containing gross imputations on 
the ministers generally, and in particular on some not 
named but distinctly indicated, were disseminated through 
the Svocieties. The writer was tried at the Conference of 
1796, condemned for the publication of injurious and 
unjustifiable charges against his brethren, and by a unani- 
mous vote expelled from the Conference. In the follow- 
ing year he founded the “ New Connexion,’’ the earliest of 
the organized secessions from Wesleyan Methodism. 

Yiews much more moderate than Kiiham’s prevailed in 
the Connexion at large. At the Leeds Conference of 1797 
the basis was laid of that system of balance between the 
prerogatives of the ministers and the rights of the laity 
which has been maintained in its principles ever since, 
and which, in reality, has governed the recent provisions 
(1877-78) for the admission of lay-representatives into the 
Conference not less than the former develoi3ments of 
Wesleyan Methodism. The admission of members into 
the society had, up to 1797, been entirely in the hands of 
the itinerant preachers, — that is, the “ assistant,” hence- 
forth to be styled the “ superintendent,” and his “ helpers.” 
The new regulations, without interfering with the power 
of the ministers to admit members on trial, declared that 
“the leaders’ meeting shall have a right to declare any 
person on trial improper to be received into society, and 
after such declaration the superintendent shall not admit 
such person into society ” ; also that “ no person shall be 
expelled from the society for immorality till such immorality 
be proved at a leaders’ meeting,”^ For the appointment 
of chuxch officers (leaders and stewards) the following 
regulations were made, the second based on recognized 
usage, the first on general but not invariable practice : — 


’ In tliis regulation it was assumed that the old rule of society by 
Avhich a member disqualifies and vritually expels himself by con- 
tinued absence from class, without reason for such absence, still 
held good. The case provides only for expulsions for '‘immorality.” 
Subsequent legislation has introduced a provision which ensures to 
any member before he ceases to be recognized on account of non- 
attendance the right of having his case brought before a leaders’ 
meeting if he desires it. This rule of 1797 has always been under- 
stood by the Conference as constituting the leaders’ meeting in effect 
a jury, leaving the superintendent with his colleague or colleagues 
as advisers to act as judge. Appeal has always lain from the leadeiB* 
meeting to the district meeting, and, finally, to the Conference. . 
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“1. Ko person shall be appointed a leader or steward, or bo- 
removed from Ms office, but in conjunction w'ith the leadei's’ meet- 
ing, the' nomination to be in the superintendent, and tlic approba- 
tion or disapprobation in the leaders’ meeting. 

^“2. The former rule concerning local preacliers is confirmed,' — 
viz., that no man shall receive a i)ian as a local preacher, without 
the approbation of a local preachers’ meeting.” 

The Conference at the same time made several provisions 
for carrying out the process, which had been going on for 
some years, of denuding itself of direct responsibility in 
regard to the disbursement of the Connexional funds. 
The principle was establi>;hed tliat such matters were to be- 
administered by the district committees acting in corre- 
spondence with the quarterly meetings of the circuits. It 
was also provided that circuits were not to be divided 
without the consent of the respective quarterly meetings 
and, finally, it was resolved that, in the case of any new’ 
rule made by the Conference for the Connexion, its action 
within a circuit might be suspended for a year by the 
quarterly meeting, if it disapproved of the rule. If, how- 
ever, the Conference, after tw^elve months’ interval, still 
adhered to the new rule, it \vas to he binding on the wffiole 
Connexion. 

The powers of district comndttees, as defined by former 
Conferences, were in 1797 confirmed and enhanced, special 
powers being given to special meetings of these committees, 
convened when necessary to settle the affairs of a distracted 
circuit. In the same Conference all the principal rules, 
of Methodism, in regard both to the ministers and the 
laity, were collected and (in a sense) codified, including 
the new regulations adopted that same year; and the 
whole, under the title “ Large Minutes,” was accepted as. 
binding by the Conference, each minister being required 
to sign his acceptance individually. This compendium,, 
itself based on one wffiich had been prepared by Wesley, 
is still accepted by every Wesleyan minister on his ordina- 
tion as containing the rules and principles to which he 
subscribes. During the sitting of this critical Conference 
at Leeds an assembly of delegates from bodies of trustees 
throughout the kingdom w^as simultaneously held. The 
form of the regulations enacted by the Conference was, to- 
a considerable extent, determined by the nature and form 
of the requests made by this body of trustees. There 
Tvas one request, however, wdiich the Conference distinctly 
declined to grant — namely, that for lay delegation to the. 
Conference. The Conference replied that they could not, 
admit any but regular travelling preachers into their body, 
and preserve the system of Methodism entire, particularly 
the “ itinerant plan.” It wus not until many years after- 
wards that anything w^as heard again as to this matter. 

By the settlement now described the outlines of 
Methodism as an organized church were fairly completed. 
Many details have since been filled in, and many claanges 
have been made in secondary arrangements, but the 
principles of development have remained unchanged. The. 
Connexion after 1797 had a long unbroken period of 
peaceful progress. The effect of the “ Kilhamite ” separa- 
tion, indeed, was after 1797 not greatly felt by the parent 
body. The number of Methodists in the United Kingdom 
in 1796, the year of Kilham’s expulsion, was 95,226; in 
1797 it was 99,519; in 1798 the New Connexion held its 
first Conference, and reported 5037 members, the number 
of the parent body being 101,682. Nor w-as it till 1806 
that the New Connexion reached 6000. 

During the period of quiet growth and development which 
followed 1797 the influence of one superior mind (Dr Jabez 
Bunting, 1779-1858) was to prevail with increasing sway. This 
w^as to he the period of the gradual development of lay co-operation 
in the administration of the various departments of Connexional 
.extension and enterprise — a development which prepared the way 
for the important legislation of 1852 and following years, and for 
the ultimate settlement of the respective provinces and powers 
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of tlie ministers and laity wliicli was made in 1877-78. It was 
■also to be the period of the gradual completion of tlie pastoral 
idea, in its practical application to tbe ministers of tbe body. 
This period may be detiiied as extending from the revolutionarj?- 
epoch of 1791-97 to tlie epoch of political and municipal reforai 
agitation, 1828-35, which coincides with a second period of politico- 
ecclesiastical agitation in Wesleyan Methodism. 

In 1797 the Conference, as already mentioned, had refused to 
allow elected laymen — or lay delegates— any place either in the 
Conference or in district committees. Within a few years after 
1800, however, the practice grew up for the circuit stewards to 
attend the district committees during the transaction of financial 
business, and in 1815 this usage was recognized in the Minutes of 
Conference as an established ‘‘ rule,” and it was enacted that no 
general increase of the income of the ministers should be sanctioned 
by the Conference until approved by a majority of tbe district 
committees during the attendance of the circuit stewards. Since 
the adoption of this rule the lay element in the district committees 
has steadily increased and developed. Another characteristic and 
important feature in the organization of Wesleyan Methodism, 
which grew into distinct form and prominence during the period 
now under review, was that of the administration of all the Con- 
nexional departments, except such as were regarded as properly 
pastoral, by means of mixed departmental committees, appointed at 
each successive Conference. These committees made recommenda- 
tions to the Conference in regard to such new legislation as they 
thought desirable and to tbe appointment of the members of com- 
mittee ; and, for each department, a large committee of review, of 
wdiich tbe members of the ordinary committee of management 
formed the nucleus, came to be held each year immediately before 
the Conference. In these committees the numbers of ministers and 
of laymen were equal. On this principle, between 1811 and 1835, 
provision had been made for tbe management of all the funds of 
the Connexion and their corresponding departments of administra- 
tion. The first mixed committee appointed by the Conference 'was 
the committee of privileges in 1803. 

The development of the pastoral position and character of the 
ministers of the body after 1797 could not but advance on a line 
parallel to the development of the position and claims of the 
laity. In 1818 the usage of the Conference was conformed to what 
had long been the ordinary unofficial custom, and tbe preachers 
began to be styled in the Wesley cm Methodist Magazine and in 
otiier official publications *‘Eeverend,” a fact -^vhich may seem 
trivial, but which in reality was of important significance. 

Ill 1834, after the idea had been long entertained and the project 
had been repeatedly discussed, it was determined to establish a 
theological institution for the training of ministerial candidates. 
There are now four colleges, with two hundred and fifty students. 
In 1836 the practice of ordination by imposition of hands was 
adopted. 

Such advances, however, as these in the general organization 
■and development of the Connexion, and especially in the status 
■and professional training of the ministers, could not be inacle in 
such a body without offence being given to some, whose tendencies 
were to disallow any official distinction between the ministry and 
the laity, and who also objected to the use of the organ. This 
levelling element was strong in the West Biding of Yorkshire, and 
in 1828, on the placing of an organ in Brunswick Chapel, Leeds, 
by the trustees, with the consent of the Conference, a violent 
agitation broke out. The consequence was a disruption, the first 
since 1798, under the title Protestant Methodists.” But this 
was absorbed, some years later, in a more considerable secession. 

In fact, the Connexion was in 1828 entering on a period of agita- 
tion. The current of political affairs was approaching the rapids of 
which the Beform Act marked the centre and the point of maximum 
movement. A body like Wesleyan Methodism could not but feel 
in great force the sweep of thi.s movement. It is true that. Wesleyan 
Methodism as such has never been political, that few of its numbers 
cultivated extreme politics, and that the ministers and the better 
classes of the “ Society” 'were strongly Conservative in their general 
tone. Nevertheless tlie mass of the community shared in the 
general movement of the times, and the Conservative tone of the 
ministers and of most of the "well-to-do laity was not in full har- 
mony with the sympathies of the people generally. Accordingly 
the elements of disturbance, wbich only partially exploded in the 
“Protestant Methodist” secession, continued to make themselves 
felt, in different parts of the Connexion, during the follo'wing years 
of political controversy. The decision of the Conference in 1834 to 
provide a college for the training of ministerial candidates gave 
special offence to the malcontents. Such an occasion was all that 
was wanting for the various discontents of the Connexion to gather 
to a head. The demands made hy the agitators proceeded on a basis 
of democratic eeclesiasticisni such as it is very difficult to apply suc- 
cessfully to a system of associated churches. The result was a third 
secession, based on the same general ground of ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples as the tW'O preceding, 'which was organized in 1836, and with 
which the “'Protestant Methodists” eventually coalesced. This 


! new secession was known first as the “Wesleyan IMethodist Associa- 
tion ” ; but for a numbei- of years past it has been merged in a still 
. larger bod}^ of seceders designated “ Tlie Idethodist 3:' ree Churches.” 
i Its'^leader at tlie first was the Rev. Dr Warren, who left it, however, 

' not many months alter it was formed, and took orders in the Church 
of England.^ 

The controversies of 1 835-36 left their mark on the legislation 
and ofiicial documents of the Connexion. The principles of 1797 
■ remained intact, some farther guards only being added to prevent 
any danger of hasty or irresponsible action on the part of super- 
intendents, and at the same time “minor district meetings” being 
organized ill order to facilitate appeals. One error "was, however, 
committed by the Conference. In 1797 no provision hadl3een made 
for bringing the circuit, through its quarterly meeting, into direct 
relations with the Conference. In 1836 a right of direct memorial 
to the Conference was given to the circuit quarterly meeting ; but it 
w'as so fenced round with conditions and limitations as to make it 
practically inoperative, and at the same time provocative of sus- 
picion and irritation. 

The effect of the secession of 1836 on the general progress of the 
Connexion was not great. The number of members reported in 

1835 in Great Britain and Ireland was 371,251 (there being a 
decrease in England of 951), in 1836 381,369, in 1837 384,723. For 
tlie next ten years the advance of the Connexion in numbers and in 
general prosperity was apparently unprecedented. The Centenary 
Fund of 1839-40 amounted to £221,000. In the midst, however, 
of all the outward prosperity of Methodism — partly perhaps in con- 
sequence of it — very perilous elements were at 'work. The revolu- 
tionary ideas of the Chartist period (1840-48) and of Continental 
polities (1848-49) reacted on Wesleyan Methodism as the political 
ideas of 1791 and of 1831 had done at those epochs. The embers 
of old controversies — ecclesiastical, quasi-political, and personal — 
still smouldered, and at length burst into fresh flame. From 1844 
a strong spirit of opposition to the leaders of the Connexion, and 
especially to Dr Bunting, was fanned by tlie circulation of anony- 
mous “fly leaves” of a very scurrilous character. At the same 
time the policy of the Conference and of the ministers in their cir- 
cuits had proceeded more than was 'wise on the old lines. The 
general administration relied too much on the footing of implicit 
confidence on the part of the people and on the po'wer of official 
prerogative in the hands of the minister. The memorial law of 

1836 was indicative of the too exclusive spirit of pastoral govern- 
ment which had prevailed. The wisdom of Dr Bunting had for 
five and twenty years led the way in gradually liberalizing both the 
polity and the policy of Methodism, and adapting them to the 
changing conditions of the times. But this 'wisdom seems to have 
found its limits before 1849, when the internal dissensions reached 
their climax. In that year James Everett, the chief axxthor of the 
fly sheets, and two other ministers, Samuel Dunn and » William 
Griffith, who had identified themselves with him, w’ere expelled. 
A disastrous agitation followed. No distinct secession took place 
till after the Conference of 1850. The union of the ‘ * Methodist 
Free Churches,” in which was incorporated the “Wesleyan 
Association” (of 1836), was formed by the seceders. The “New 
Connexion” also received some thousands of the seceders into its 
ranks. But by far the greatest part of those who left went with 
neither of these bodies. 

Between 1850 and 1855 the Connexion in Great Britain and 
Ireland lost 100,000 members, and not till 1856 did it begin to 
recover. In that year the numbers were returned as 282,787, 
sho'wing a small increase over the preceding year. Since then peace 
and imity have prevailed unbroken. 

The convulsion of 1849-52 taught the Connexion, and in par- 
ticular the Conference, lessons of the highest importance. In 1852 
the quarterly meeting was so defined as to make it the great repre- 
sentative meeting of the circuit, including stewards, leaders, local 
preachers, and trustees. The right of memorial to the Conference 
was given to it in the widest and freest sense. These powerful 
bodies invite ministers to the circuits, or decline so to do, deter- 
mine and pay their “allowances,” as salaricis to ministers are still 
called in the Connexion, and review all the interests of the circuits, 
spiritual or financial. They had also conferred upon them in 1852 
the right to appoint a circuit jury of appeal from the verdict and 
findings of a leaders’ meeting in certain cases of discipline. Since 
1852 Conference legislation has still proceeded in the direction of 
recognizing and enlarging the functions and rights of the laity. 
The committee of review system, already spoken of, had been con- 
siderably developed between 1835 and 1849, and included every 
department of ordinary administration. In 1861, howevei', whilst 
a representation of the departmental executive committees formed 
still the leading element in each committee of review, a great im- 
provement was made in their constitution by giving to each of the 
districts of British JMethodism the right to send a lay representative 

I This “Warrenite” secession, as at first it was commonlj called, gave rise to a 
lawsuit which led to the judicial recognition hvthe Court of "Chancery of the 
Conference Deed Polbof 1784, and the’ “ Large Minutes ” of 1797, as documents 
having the force of public law in the administration of Wesleyan Methodism. 
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to attend these prepnratory Conference coinniittees. In 1877 and 
1878 tlie final and natural consummation of tlie whole course of 
mlvance since 1791 was ehected in the constitution of the united 
Conference of ministers tind lay representatives. The ministers meet 
by themselves to dischar^^e tlie functions which belong to them 
as the common pastorate of the Connexion. As to all tlie jjoints 
involved in their specific character and coiiimon responsibility, as 
tlio mutually exchanging and itinerating pastors in common of a 
vast common fiock, they take mutual counsel in a stiparate assembly. 
The Conference, in its ministerial-andday or representative session, 
meets after the pastoral business is completed, and occupies a full 
week between Sundays in discussing and settling the business of 
all the funds and the general administrative departments of the 
body. The Conference in its pastoral session assembles on the last 
Tuesday in July, that session closing on the Friday or Saturday 
vreek following • the re[>reseiitative session occupies the following 
week. It is legally necessary that the decisions of the Conference 
in both its sessions should be confirmed and validated by tlie vote 
of the “legal hundred.'’ This confirmation is, however, given as a 
matter of coarse. 

The Conference in its pastoral session is not formally representa- 
tive. To each district is assigned by the preceding Conference a 
certain amount of representation, there being at present thirty -five 
districts. The numbers allocated to the districts vary according to 
circumstances. The total niimhcr of ministers and laymen com- 
posing the Conference in its representative session is 480, or 240 
ministers and 240 laymen. The basis of the lay representation in 
the Conference is the constituency of lay officials in tlie district 
committees. The Cennexion at large is represented by the lay 
officials of the general Coniiexional departments. The business 
transacted in the Conference during its representative session re- 
lates to all the Connexion al departments of general administration, 
viz., the committee of privileges, foreign missions, the maintenance 
and education fund (and the schools) for ministers’ children, chapel 
affairs (general, metropolitan, and provincial), the home mission 
and contingent fund, district sustentation funds, army and navy 
evangelization, lay mission work, the worn-out ministers’ and* 
ministers’ widows’ fund, the theological institution with its four 
colleges, Sunday and day schools and the children’s home and 
•orphanage, higher education, the extension fund of Methodism, 
alterations and divisions of circuits and districts, and the Lord’s 
Lay observance and temperance questions. 

The president of the Conference is chosen by the ministers by 
ballot on the opening of the pastoral session. After tlie election 
of president follows that of secretary. These elections, however, 
cannot take place until the vacancies in the hundred have been 
ffiled up. Such vacancies are caused by death, by absence for two 
years together without a dispensation, by expulsion, or by super- 
annuation, which takes place ordinarily after two years’ retirement 
from the full work of the ministry. 

The principal statistics of the denomination at the last Conference 
(1882) were as follows : — j 





Retired 


Members. 

On 

Trial. 

Ministers. 

or Super- 
numerary 
Ministers. 

Sunday 

Scliolars 

Great Britain 303,754 

40,653 

1,549 81 

279 

829,666 

Ireland 24,475 

776 

: 200 18 

43 

Foreign missions. i 89,3()0 

12,934 

343 198 

16 



Of the Sunday scholars in Great Britain, 177,965 were over 
fifteen years of age, and 93,127 were members of society or on 
trial as members. 

Wedeyan Methodism in Ireland has always been part and parcel 
of British Methodism, but since 1782 it has had a branch Confer- 
-ence of its own. The acts of this Conference are, in accordance 
with a provision in the Conference Deed Poll, made valid by the 
•concurrence witli them of a delegate from the British Conference, 
wdio is to the Irish Conference what the legal Conference is to the 
British Conference. Ten ministers of the Irish Conference are 
■members of the “legal hundred” of the British Conference. The 
“'plan of pacification ” of 1795 was not carried out at the time by the 
Irish Conference. In the year 1816, however, it was adopted in 
Ireland. The result was a secession which assumed the designation 
“Primitive Wesleyans,” a very different body from the Primitive 
Methodists of England. In 1878 the Primitive Wesleyans were 
reunited to the parent Connexion. The number of members in 
Ireland has, owing to emigration, not increased of late years. The . 
last return showed 24,475 members. 

AffiZiaUd Oonfei'enccs.—'Fov more than twenty years there' were 
several “affiliated Conferences” of British Methodism. But there 
are now only two— the French Methodist Conference, an-d that of 
South Africa, — the latter constituted quite recently (1882). Since 
1852 French Methodism has been under an affiliated Conference. 
The dimensions of the French Connexion, however, are very small, 
and it is dependent to a considerable extent on pecuniary aid fur- 

1 CMeliy in tlie West Indies, Africa, India, and Cliina. 


nished by the Wesleyan J^Iissionary Society. The b.st statistical 
return showed 1769 members, 126 members on trial, 27 ministers, 
1 niinister on trial, andS sujicrnumerary or retiredt ministers. Tim 
British Conference has a right of veto as to certain points of legis- 
lation in the case of aJIiliatcd Conferences. 

Aitstralasian ZIetliodmn for more tlian twenty years under 
an affiliated Conference, dating from 1854. Since 187*6, however, 
the Australasian Conference has been independent- The General 
Conference meets once in three years, having under it our annual 
Conferences — one for Kew South \\hles and Queensland, another foi 
Victoria and Tasmania, a third for South Australia, and a fourth 
for blew Zealand. These Conferences — the general and the annual — 
are all mixed and representative after the same general pattern as 
the British^Conference. They have also under their charge, and as 
part of their Connexion, the Wesleyan missions in Tonga and Fiji, 
which were begun by the parent body before the original affiliated 
jmaiiy Conference for Australasia was organized. Tlie numbers in 
1881 were for the Methodism of Australia 28,310 members with 
362 ministers, and for the South Sea missions 33,411 menihers witli 
16 missionaries of European blood and a very large number of 
native ministers and assistant ministers. 

Canadian Methodism was also affiliated till 1873, when it became 
an independent Connexion. It includes six provincial annual Con- 
ferences and one General Conference which meets every three years. 
The General Conference is mixed and representative*; the annual 
Conferences are purely ministerial. Canadian jMethodism occupies 
a powerful position in the Dominion. It numbers as nearly as can 
bo ascertained about 116,000 members, and is strongest in Upper 
Canada. It possesses a university — the Victoria University in 
Upper Canada, 

The Doctrines of Methodism , — In doctrine all branches 
of Methodism are substantially identical, Wesley’s 
doctrines are contained in fifty-three sermons known as 
the four volumes ” and in his Motes on the Mew Testament. 
The Conference has, however, published two catechisms, 
one for younger the other for older children, of \vhich a 
new and carefully revised edition has lately been completed.^ 
In general, Wesleyan theology is to be described as 
a system of evangelical Arminianism. In particular, 
Wesleyan divines insist on the doctrines of original sin, 
general redemption, repentance, justification by faith, the 
witness of the Spirit, and Christian perfection, — or, as it 
has been customary for Methodists to say, the doctrines of 
a ‘‘ present, free, and full salvation.” By the witness of 
the Spirit is meant a consciousness of the Divine favour 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ. Wesleyans have 
often been represented as holding the Calvinistic doctrine 
of assurance.” The word, however, is not a Wesleyan 
phrase, and assurance, so far as it may be said to be taught 
by Methodists, signifies, not any certainty of final salvation, 
but merely a “ sense of sin forgiven.” ^ 


II. Ameeicah Episcopal Methodism. 

The beginnings of American Methodism are traceable to 
the year 1766, when a few pious emigrants from Ireland 
introduced Methodism into New York. On receiving an 
appeal in 1768 from the New York Methodists, who were 
engaged in building a preaching-house, Wesley laid the case 
of America before the Conference at Leeds in 1769, and 
two preachers, Boardman and Pilrnoor, volunteered to go 
to the colonies. Boardman went to New York, Pilrnoor 
to Philadelphia. In 1771 two other Methodist itinerants, 
Eraneis Asbury — the most famous name in American 
Methodism — and Eicliard Wright, went out to America. 
In 1773 Thomas Rankin, a preacher of experience sent ou^ 


2 Besides Wesley’s Sm^mems and Notes, Iiis Appeals and his treatise on Original 

Sin, in rejdy to Dr Taylor of Norwich, should be read in order to appreciate his 
tlieologieal views. After these may he particularly noted Joseph Benson’s 
Commentary, Watson’s Institutes (3 vols.), Dr Pope’s Cornpendmm of Theology 
($ vols.), the series of Fernley especially that by the Kev. B, Gregory on 

*‘The Holy Catholic Church,” and Dr Rigg's Discourses and Addresses, 

3 For the history and constitution of Wesleyan Methodism the following worAs 
may he consulted ; — Wesley’s Works, especially his Journals; Southey’s Wesley; 
Tyerman’s Wesley; Rigg’s Living Wesley, vcoC Churchmanship of John Wesley; 
Jackson’s Life of Charles Wesley ; Minutes of Conference, voL i., 1744-OS ; Dr 
George Smith, Mhtory of Wesleyan Methodism, 3 vols.; Dr Abel Stevens, History 
of Methodism, 3 vols. ; Pierce, Dolity of Methodism; Dr Williams, Constitution 
and Polity of Wesleyan Methodism; Rigg, Connexional Economy; and the 
Minutes^ 1877 to 1881. 
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by ^¥esle3^J lield tlie first Conference in Philadelphia, when 
there were 10 itinerant preachers and 1160 members. 
After the breaking out of the War of Independence the 
English Methodist preachers were unpopular, and all but 
Francis Asbury went back to Iiingland. At the end of the 
war, however, in 1784, Wesley sent out Dr Coke, and 
American Methodism was organized as an independent 
church, with Dr Coke and Francis Asbury as its presbyter- 
bishops. The history of American Methodism since that 
period is too vast and complicated for any attempt to be 
made to summarize it here. Methodism is more properly 
national in its character as an American church than any 
church in the States. In Massachusetts and some other 
of the hTevf England States it is less powerful than Con- 
gregationalism, which still retains there much of its ancient 
predominance ; in the city of JSTew York it is less powerful 
than Presbyterianism, and, indeed, occupies a position less 
generally influential than might have been expected. But 
ill Philadelphia it is very powerful ; so also in Baltimore 
and in Cincinnati ; if not strong in FTew York city, it is 
very strong in the State ; and generally throughout the 
western and mid-western States it is the prevalent form 
of faith and worship. In the south, also, it is more 
powerful than any other church. 

Aiiiencan Methodism is Episcopal. But its Episcopacy is neither 
prelatical nor diocesan. The bishops are superintending jn‘^sbyters, 
and they visit tlie whole temtory of Methodism in rotation, hold- 
ing (presiding over) the annual Conferences. These Conferences are 
purely ministerial. But the General Conference, which meets once 
in four years, and which is the Conference of legislation and final 
appeal, is mixed and representative. The first General Conference 
was held in 1792, the first delegated or representative Conference 
in 1812, the first mixed or ministerial-and-lay General Conference 
in 1872. There were till lately no district assemblies in the 
Episcopal Methodism of America, and now there are but few. The 
bishops maintain the unity of the Connexion in the interval between 
the General Conferences, by their visitation and by their conjoint 
council. A sub-episcopal class of ministers also, called presiding 
elders, supplement the action and superintendency of the bishops. 
These preside over districts, holding all the circuit quarterly meet- 
ings, and holding the district meetings, if any such meetings have 
been organized. 

American Episcopal Methodism is distributed into five distinct 
sections or churches^ which, however, differ from each other in no 
points of any importance as respects organization or discipline, still 
less doctrine. The American Methodist Episcopal Church South 
became a separate organization in 1847 by reason of the slavery 
controversy. The coloured churches, of which there are three, 
sprang up distinctly from local causes. The following are the latest 
available statistics: — 



Itinerant 

Jlinisters. 

Local 

Preachers. 

Lay 

Members. 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

„ „ ,, South 

African „ „ ' 

Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ' 

Coloured Methodist Episcopal Church .] 

12,142 
4,004 
1,832 
1,650 , 

1 ■ 638 

12,323 
5,868 
9,760 
3,750 : 

■ :683.- 

1,717,567 

837,831 

391,04^1 

300.000 

112.000 
.... . . 

20,266 1 

32,384' 1 

! 3,358,442 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church alone there are one hundred 
annual Conferences, visited by twelve bishops. This church has 
more than twenty universities, of which some are distinguished 
schools of learning. Boston University is one of the most recent and 
one of the chief. The principal foreign missions are in India, China, 
and Japan. The Methodist Church South also has some influential 
universities, particularly that at Nashville, and has missions, in 
particular in Japan and* China. 

besides these Methodist Episcopal churches, wdth their total of 
3,358,000 church members, there are two other churches which do 
not assume the name at all, hut are yet essentially Methodist in 
doctrine and discipline, not varying in any important particulars 
from the Episcopal Methodism of America. Of these one is called 
the United Brethren,^ with 157,000 members, the other the Evan- 
gelical Association, with 113,000 members.^ 

ITon-Bpiscopal Aimrican Methodism, — ^The bodies included under 
this head are chiefly secessions from the original stock of American 
Methodism, founded on principles of democratic church government, 
analogous to those of the English Methodist secessions. The only 

1 The best authority as to American Methodism is Br Abel 8tevens^s Bistoryt 
in S vois. The statistics are given in the Methodut Year New Yorfc, 


considerable body, however, is tlic I^Ietliodist Protestant Church,, 
with 125,000 menibers. The minor bodies, four in number, count 
altogether less than 60,000 memliers, the jwineipal being the 
American 'VUesleyan Churcli, with 25,000 members. 

III. Othee Methodist Bodies m Britain-. 

The bodies still to be noticed, while differing as to 
points of church government, agree as to doctrine and 
in general as to the means of grace and as to inner spiritual 
fellowship with the parent “Connexion.'' They ail 
maintain class-meetings and love-feasts, have leaders’ 
meetings and quarterly meetings, and largely employ local 
preachers. 

The Methodist Neio Connexion was founded in 1797-98 by 
Alexander Kilhaiu, who died in 1798. Its general principles are 
indicated above. Its statistics for 1881 were as follows: — 183 
ministers and 27,770 members (including those on mission stations, 
besides 3SS2 on trial), and 74,744 Sunday scholars.- 

United Methodist Free CJmrcJws.—TXii^ organization in its original 
form must bo idcntiHed with the Wesleyan j\[etliodist Association 
of 1836. That body first absorbed into itself, in great part, the 
“ Protestant Methodists ” of 1S2S. It was afterwards greatly in- 
creased, and its organization in some points modified, when a large 
number of the seceders from the jxarent Connexion in 1850-52 joined 
its ranks. The main body of its Conference does not consist, like that 
of the New Connexion, of an equal number of circuit ministers and 
electetl circuit lay delegates, but of circuit deleptes, whether 
ministerial or lay, elected without any respect to office, ministerial 
or other. Its circuits also are independent of the control of the 
Conference. The Connexional bond, accordingly, in this denomina- 
tion is weak, and the itinerancy is not universal or uniform in its 
rules or its operation. The amalgamation between the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association and the “ Wesleyan Methodist Eeformers ’’ 
of 1850 took place in 1857. At that time the combined churches 
numbered 41,000. At present (1881-82) they number 72,839, in- 
cluding 7772 members on the mission stations, besides 7824 on trial. 
The number of ministers is 392, with 40 retired or “ supernumerary” 
ministers. The number of Sunday scholars is 190,957.® 

PHmitivG Methodism. — In this earnest and hard-working denomi- 
nation the ministers, of whom some are women, are very literally 
“the servants of all.’’ The Conference is composed, in addition to 
twelve permanent niemhers, of four members appointed by the pre- 
ceding Conference, and of delegates from district mi eetings. The 
principle of proportion is that there should be two laymen to one 
minister or “travelling preacher,” and the “travelling preachers” 
have no pastoral prerogative whatever. The Conference is supreme, 
and the Connexional bond is strong. This body was founded by 
Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, local preachers who were 
separated from the Wesleyan Connexion, the former in 1808, the 
latter in 1810, because of ''their violation of Conference regulations 
as to camp meetings and other questions of order. The Conference 
' had, in 1807, pronounced its judgment against camp meetings, 
wdiich had been introduced into the country from America, whereas 
Bourne and Clowes were determined to hold snch meetings. 
Founded thus by zealous and “ irregular ” lay preachers, “ Primi- 
tive ” Methodism, as the resulting new body called itself, bears still 
in its organization, its spirit, and its customs strong traces of its 
origin. It has been a very successful body, aiming simxd;y at doing 
evangelistic work, and is now numerous and powerful, numbering 
among its ministers, not only many useful preachers, but some of 
marked originality and power and also of superior cultivation. 
There has for many years past, if not from the beginning, been a 
very friendly feeling between the old Wesleyan Connexion and the 
Primitive Methodists. Its latest statistics (1881-2) show 1149 
travelling preachers, 185,312 members, and 383,350 Sunday 
scholars.'^ 

Bible Christians. — The Primitive Methodists sprang up in the 
midland counties, the Bible Christians in Cornwall. These closely 
resemble the “Primitives” in their character and spirit. Their 
founder was a Cornish local preacher called O’Bryan. Hence the 
Connexion is often known as the Bryanites, and Cornish emigrants 
have propagated this denomination widely in the colonies. The- 
Conference is composed of ten superintendents of districts, the 
president and secretary of the preceding Conference, lay delegates, 
one from each district meeting, and as many of the travelling 
preachers as are allowed by their respective district meetings to 
attend. In general it may be said that the ministerial and lay 
members of the Conference are about equal in number. The retmuis 
for 1881-82 showed in England (chiefly the west and south of Eng- 

- See JuUke Yolmm of the New Connexion \ also the General Rules and the 
Minutes of Conference^ 1881, published fit the New Connexion Book-Room. 

3 See Foundation Deed of the United Methodist Free Churches ; also Minutes 

of Conference^ 1881, 319 Salisbury Square. ^ 

4 See John Pette, History of the Primitive Meth(M{^^onnexion\ also Minutes 

of Confermce, 1881,^5 Sutton Street, London, E. ^ 
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land) nrul in tlie Chanui.-l Islands 130 itinerant preachers, 21,209 
Diomlnn's (besides 090 on trial), and 30,335 Sunday seholai^. In 
Canada til 0 nmnboi- of luembcrs was 005*2, and in Australia and 
Kev*- Zealand 30 TIC- 

JFrsk'iian. Reform Uaion is an a^^^gregate of local IMethodist 
secession tdiurcliea/lousel}*- held together Ijy a Conference, and is 
one of the results oj' tlie\great Methodist disruption of 1851-52. 
The returns fur 1SS1-S2 showed IS ministers and 7728 members.^ 

(Emmeiikal ?ddhodl>;t Cm f creme . — This Conlerence was held in 
City Koad Chapel, London, "in September 1882. Kepresentatives 
were present from all tlie Methodist bodies throughout the world, 
and, it was estimated that these represented not less than 5,000,000 
of members and 20,000,000 of population. Whilst in church 
organization tiiese bodies differed, as has been shown above, in 
doctrine and in respect of their purely spiritual discipline and 
means of grace, they w’ere all agreed in principal matters. The 
CV:nnferei.!.ee T\*as/eii£irely practical in character. The object was to 
promote zeal and. iiuimi among the constituent bodies as to all 
practical points of Christian sympathy and activity, at ho.me and 
abroa'l, and especially as to lioine mission work, general philan- 
thropy, Chi’istian education, and a Christian use of the press. There 
were 400 representatives present from the Methodist bodies in all 
\ >ai-ts 0 f tl 1 (3 AS’ or I < 1 . - 

IVckh CalvitLldlc MetJiodists. — Between the Methodism of Wales 
and that of England there Asms iieAmr any other than iiieideiital 
eoiiiiexion. Imieod, although the name of the Welsh movement 
Avas borroAA*ed from the English, not only was Welsh Methodism 
quite independent in its origin, but in reality its beginning, as an 
evaiigelicai movement, was earlier than that of English Methodism. 
Froin Wesleyan Methodism, furthermore, Welsh Methodism A\ms 
throiigliout distinguished by the fact that it svas Calvinistic in its 
doctrine. For some years Whitefield’s name svas placed by the 
leaders of Welsh Meflioclism at the head of their movement, hut 
the connexion was not at any time much more than nominal, 
Whitefield being, indeed, too often and too long together in 
America to exercise any real presidency over the Methodism of the 
Principality. 

Distinction, however, must be made betAAXien Welsh Methodism 
as an eAmngelistic movement and as an organization. In its later 
and distinctly organized form, its main elements date from 1811, 
AAdrile the actual unity and the final consolidation of the organization 
date from so recent a period as 1864. At that date we find the 
Calvinistic .i\Iethodism of Horth and of South Wales for the first 
time united in a common organization and government, and brought 
under the supreme control of one “ General Assembly.” 

The spiritual aw’akening from Avhich Welsh Calvinistic Method- 
ism derived its earliest inspiration and impulse began in 1735 and 
1736, almost contemporaneously and quite independently, in three 
different counties of South Wales. lioAA^ell Harris, a gentleman of 
some ];)osition, born and bred at Trevecca in the parish of Talgarth, 
county of Brecon, is the most prominent name connected with early 
Welsh Methodism. His first strong religious convictions 'And im"- 
pulses date from 1735. He AA’as sent to Oxford in the autumn of that 
year to “ cure him of. his fanaticism,” but remained only one term. 
On Ills return to Wales he began to exhort and preach in private 
houses and in such buildings as he could obtain the use of, being then 
and tlu’oughout his life a simple layman. Of learning or theology 
he had but little; but he AA-as an extemporary preacher of prodigious 
vehemence, and often of overwhelming poAA^er and pathos. While 
Harris Avas thus preaching in the county of Brecon, Daniel Roav- 
laiids had been spiritually aAA^akened at Llangeitho in Cardiganshire, 
the two men knoAving nothing Avhatever of each other. &Avlands 
was an ordained clergyman, of some learning and of gi'eat 
eloquence. He AA'as a pulpit orator, and carefully prepared his 
})owerful discourses. In Pembrokeshire, again, in that same year 
1735-36, PIoAvell DaAues began to preach the same doctrine in the 
same spirit as the other two preachers, and AAutli effects scarcely, if 
at all, less remarkable. The Avork thus begun in three distinct 
centres Avithin tlie space of one year Avas in strict connexion AAdth 
the Established Church, and so continued to be throughout the 
last century. These single-minded preachers pursued their AVork 
ill Wales knoAAung nothing of the parallel Avork which Whitefield 
Jiad just begun in England. In 1738, hoAvever, Whitefield, in 
the Avest of England, heard of HoAvell Harris, and in that year 
the two reAUA'alists met in Cardiff. In 1739 IToAvell Harris had 
begun to extend his preaching tours far and Avide, visiting not 
only South but Horth Wales, and, wherever he Avent, founding 
redigious societies in connexion Avith the Chui’ch of England, of a 
character resembling those called Dr WoodAA^ard’s societies, Avhich 
had long been in existence throughout England, the chief difference 
being that the Welsh societies^ AA’-ere “eA^augelical,” CalAdnistic, 
and revivalist. It AA^as in the same year that Wesley founded 
Ms society in England, In 1742 the clergymen connected Avith 
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the Welsh moA'ement AYore ten in number, and there aygiv labour- 
ing in concert Avith the.se forty lay “ cxborbu>,” a., tiuy were 
called. In that year the first “association ” of Welsh Calvinisrif' 
Methodists AVas held at Waterford orlVatfortl, in Guiuirnganshiro. 
Whitefield consented to preside, and joined bis ])L'('a,cbing to 
that^o.f the Welsh eA'angelist.s. The first Calvinistic Mchudisr 
Conference AA’as held at Waterford, under Wliiiclield's ]>rt‘8ideiicy, 
on January 5, 1743, eighteen inonths earlier tljan IVeslcy’s fii^st 
Conference. For a short time the (dihdnistic MctiioilLsm of Wales 
AA'as linked to that of Englaiul. Alter 1748, however, MTiito field 
ceased to act as in any sense tlie otllcial liead of the Calvinistic 
Methodists of England, and their organization, always loose, was 
gradually dissoh'ed. 

There AA*as no IFesley in Welsh jMetliodism, and accordingly there 
was no oiganic imity among the societies of earlier Welsir illotliod- 
ism. ^ Each local society vras under tlie eare of an “ exliorter,” an 
unpaid layman. A number of these lot nl s(iC'ieties were gTou]?ed 
together into a district, oyer wliieli an “ overseer” had charge. He 
also AA^as usually an unpaid layman, although exercising many of 
the functions of a spiritual pastor. Sometimes, however, as in’ tlie 
case of RoA\dands, he Avas a parisli (dergA'inan. The societies 
attended their parisli cluirclies and tlunn received the sacraments. 
The meeting- or jneacliiug- houses for the societies Avere A’agncly 
called “houses for religious purposes.” 

In 1751 lioAvell Harris ceased to itinerate and retired to TrcAmcca, 
From this time his leadership in the ]\letliouist movement seems to 
have come to an end, and the moA'cment langnislied for many years 
after. Hot till 1762 is any “roviAail ” chronicled. In 2 763 Koaa'- 
lands AAUs obliged to quit his curacy at Llangeitlio and leave the 
Established Church. His people built liiin a chapel. He tluis, after 
1763, became a Dissenting minister ; and, retaining his fame and 
much of his poAver to the end of his course, he died in 1790. 

Fifty years had noAV passed since the first societies of Welsli 
Methodism had been established by Hoaa'cII Plarris, and the move- 
ment, instead of having grown to strength and maturity, appeared 
to have sjient its force, almost in all directions, at least so far as 
any outward signs could shoAV. But the Rca^ Thomas Cliarles 
of Bala Avas to be one of the chief means of reviAung it. He, like 
the earlier Methodists, Avas a churchman ; he had taken his degree 
at Oxford and served a curacy in Somersetshire. The doors of the 
Established Church having been closed against him because of his 
style of preaching, he joined the Welsh i^Ietliodists in 1785, and 
his first sphere of marked influence AA’as in Xo3*th Wales. In 1791 
he took a leading qiart in a greaf; revival of Avliicdi Bala Avas the 
centre. From this period may be dated the second spring of Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodism, from AvTiieh its later successes AA’ere to groAV. 
Charles zealously and successfully promoted the establishment of 
“circulating schools” and of Sabbath schools. He Avas, in fact, 
the soul of the great Christian educating movement in Wales Avhich 
began in the last decade of the IStli century; and it Avas through 
his earnest zeal in seeking to q)rovide Bibles for his Wclsli schools, 
esqiecially the Sunday schools, that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society AA’as established. Though Methodism came then to be 
effectually rooted in the soil of the Principality, it Avas not till 
1811 that the Welsh Calvinists took that step in the direction of 
ecclesiastical independence Avliicli the English Wesleyans liad taken 
sixteen years before by calling their preachers to the olficial position 
of pastors and ordaining them to administer the sacraments. 

From 1790 till almost the present time the AA’ork of gradually 
moulding the constitution of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism has 
proceeded. The “rules regarding the qnoper mode of conducting 
the quarterly association ” Avere dVaAvn uj) by Charles and agreed 
upon in 1790. In 1801 the Order and Form of Church Government 
and Rules of Fiseipline Avere pubMshed. In 1811, as has been 
shoAvn, ministerial ordination AA^as initiated. In 1823 the Con- 
fession of Faith aa’es qiromulgated. And in 1864, as lias been 
already mentioned, the first “General Assembly ” AA’as held, and 
the two associations of Horth and South Wales respectively Avere 
united into one body. - The constitution is noAV a modified Pres- 
byterianism, each church managing its oAvn afiairs subject to 
successive appeal to the monthly meeting of the county and the 
quarterly association of the proAince, Avliile the latter body may 
refer the decision to the annual General Assembly. 

The Welsh Methodists (or Welsh Presbyterians, as they are 
noAv often called) have tAvo theological colleges, one at Bala and 
the other at Trevecca. They have also a foreign missionary society, 
Avith missions in Brittany, "among their congeners of the Celtic 
race, and in Bengal. 

In recent years this church has made great progress. In 1860 the 
number of members Avas 58,678, in 1870 it AA’as 92,735, and in 1880 
the returns shoAV’ed 1174 churches, 118,979 communicants, 186,635 
Sunday scholars. The number of ministers is not ofilcially given, 
but is estimated at 600. The Hortli and South Wales associations 
are now also known as synods. (J. H. EL) 
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METHODIUS, tlie apostle of tlie Slavs, was a native 
of Tliessalonica, and was born about tlie year 825. His 
nationality is unknown, but most probably he was a 
Grsecized Slav ; the family of which he was a member 
appears to have been one of considerable social distinction, 
and he himself had already attained high official rank in 
the government of Macedonia before he determined to 
abandon his secular career and embrace the monastic life. 
His younger brother Constantine (better knomi as Cyril, 
the name he adopted at E,ome shortly before his death) 
had also distinguished himself as a secular “ philosopher ” 
in Constantinople before he -withdrew to the cloister and 
to solitude. Constantine about 860 had been sent by the 
emperor Michael III. to the Khazars, in response to their 
request for a Christian teacher, but had not remained long 
among them j after his return to within the limits of the 
empire, his brother and he laboured for the instruction of 
the Slavonic or Slavonicized population, especially by 
means of translations of the Scripture lessons and the 
liturgical books used in Christian wmrship. About the 
year 863, at the invitation of Eastislav, king of Great 
Moravia/^ who desired the Christianization of his subjects, 
but at the same time that they should be independent of 
the Germans, the two brothers went to his capital (its site 
is unknown), and, besides establishing a seminary for the 
education of priests, successfully occupied themselves in 
preaching in the vernacular and in diffusing their religious 
literature. After four years they seem to have received 
and accepted an invitation to Rome from Pope Nicholas 
I., who had just been engaged in his still extant corre- 
spondence with the newly converted Bulgarian king ; his 
death occurred before their arrival, but they were kindly 
received by his successor Hadrian II. Constantine died 
in Rome, but Methodius, after satisfying the pope of his 
orthodoxy and obedience, went back to his labours in 

Moravia asi archbishop ‘of Pannonia. His province 
appears to have been, roughly speaking, co-extensive with 
the basins of the Raab, Drave, and Save, and thus to have 
included parts of what had previously belonged to the pro- 
vinces of Salzburg andPassau. In 871 complaints on this 
account were made at Rome, nominally on behalf of the 
archbishop of Salzburg, but really in the interests of 
the German king and his Germanizing ally Swatopluk, 
Rastislav's successor; they were not, however, immediately 
successful. In 879, however, Methodius was again sum- 
moned to Rome by Pope John YIII., after having declined 
to give ujD the practice of celebrating mass in the Slavonic 
tongue ; but, owing to the peculiar delicacy of the relations 
of Rome -with Constantinople, and with the young church 
of Bulgaria, the pope, contrary to all expectation, ulti- 
mately decided in favour of a Slavonic liturgy, and sent 
Methodius (880) back to his diocese with a suffragan 
bishop, and with a letter of recommendation to Swatopluk. 
This suffragan, a German named Wiching, unfortunately 
proved quite the reverse of helpful to his metropolitan, 
and through his agency, especially after the death of John 
VIII. in 882, the closing years of the life of Methodius 
were embittered by continual ecclesiastical disputes, in the 
course of which he is said to have laid Swatopluk and his 
ppporters under the ban, and the realm under interdict. 
'The date of the death of Methodius is variously given; 
the most trustworthy tradition says that it took place on 
April 6, 885, He was buried at Welehrad .{probably 
Stuhlweissenberg). The Greek Church commemorates St 
Cyril on* February 14 and St Methodius on 11 ; in 
the Roman Church both are commemorated on M4rch 9. 

See Schafarik’s jSlawische Alterthibner, where -tlie , original 
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; METHYL, a chemical term which until lately was used 
in two radically different senses, namely, as designating 
either the atom-group CHg, which in numberless chemical 
formuhe figures as a ^‘^radicar’ (compare Chemistey, voi. 
V. p. 552), or a gaseous substance of the same composition, 
which, however, nowadays is generally called '^dimethyl,” 
to distinguish it from the radical. A gas of the composi- 
tion and the specific gravity (CgH^j -f- Hg ~ 1 5) corresponding 
to CgHg can be produced in two principal ways, — first, 
by the decomposition of zinc-ethyl by water (Frankland) — 
Zn(C,H5)o + 20 H . H == Zn(OHb -f- C2H5H ; 
and, secondly, by the electrolysis of acetate of potash 
solution (Kolbe), v^^e have virtually 

2CH3 . COOH = (CH3)2 -f- 2OO2 I + H. . 

+I.)ole. 1 —pole. 

These two gases used to be distinguished as two different 
substances, — Frankland’s being looked upon as hydride of 
ethyd, CoH-.H, Kolbe’s as “real methyl” (CH3)(CH3), 
until Schorlemmer proved their identity by sho-wing that 
both, when treated with chlorine, yield the same identical 
chloride of ethyl, CgHg . CL This confirmed the now 
generally adopted notion that the radical ethyl itself is 
nothing but metliyio-methyl, HgC — CHg^, so that the 
filling up of the gap'^' by an H must necessarily produce 
“hy&de of ethyl” and “dimethyl” in one. The “true 
methyl ” which chemists used to dream of, and which, when 
treated with chlorine, would yield two CHgCFs analogous 
to HH -f ClCl « HCl 4* HCl, does not, and according to our 
present knowledge cannot, exist. A quasi apology for it is 
“marsh gas,” CH^, the principal component of the gas 
mixture which bubbles up from any marshy pond when its 
mud is stirred up with a stick. It is always produced 
when vegetable matter decays in the presence of water, 
and in the relative or absolute absence of air. What 
everybody knows as “ fire-damp ” is nothing hut a (neces- 
sarily explosive) mixture of air with impure marsh gas, 
produced in the constantly progressing metamorphosis of 
the coal deposits ; in certain districts streams of marsh gas 
are issuing forth from cracks in the earth ; the “ holy fire ” 
of Baku is such a marsh-gas spring, which, having once 
caught fire by accident, continues burning to this day. 
Perfectly pure marsh gas can only be obtained from zinc- 
methyl, Zn(CHg)2, by its decomposition with water (vide 
supra); a nearly pure preparation is procurable by heating 
a mixture of acetate of j)otash or soda and caustic alkali to 
dull redness :■ — 

CHg . COONa + RaOH = NagCOg + OH3H . 

Acetate. Carbonate. 

Marsh gas can be prepared synthetically by the action 
of bisulphide of carbon vapour and sulphuretted hydrogen 
(both producible from their elements) on red-hot copper, 
CS2 -1- 2H2S + 8Cu — 4CU2S + CH^ (Berthelot). A mixture 
of marsh gas and chlorine, when exposed to direct sunlight, 
explodes with formation of hydrochloric acid and char- 
coal. In diffuse daylight only part of the hydrogen is 
eliminated and “ replaced ” by its equivalent in chlorine, 
which in general leads to the formation of four bodies : 
CHgCl^CH^ + Clg-HCl, chloride of methyl; CH2CI2, 
chloride of methylene; CHClg, chloroform; CCI4, tetra- 
chloride of carbon. Of these several chloromethanes, as 
they are called, the first here interests uc more than any 
of the rest, because from it any other methyl compound 
can be produced by the substitution of the proper kind of 
x'adical for the Cl of the CPIgCL Thus, for instance, we 
can convert it into methyl-alcohol by treating the chloride 
with aqueous caustic potash at 100'’ C. (Berthelot). This 
is a m^t important synthesis, because it is this methyl- 
alcohcS^^that, in practice, always serves as the starting 
point h^the preparation of other methyl compounds. 

— This substance, in ordinary practice, 


is never made synthetically, Ivat simply extracted from 
vrood-spirlt, a eonmu.'reial buhstance which is produced 
industriaily in the dry dlstillution of vcood. The wood- 
8])irit is contained in the aqueous portion of the ta,r pro- 
tluf?ed in this operation, alcrng with acetic acid. To recover 
both, the tar- water is neutralized vith lime and distilled, 
when the acetate remains, while the spirit distils over, 
along witli a deal of water, which, however, is easily 
removed, as far as necessary, by redistillation and rejection 
of ti]o less volatile parts. The ‘'crude” wood-spirit, as 
thus obtained, is not unlike in its general properties to 
ordinary spirit of wine, from which, however, it is easily 
distinguished by its abominable smell. The ordinary 
commercial article, besides a variable percentage of water, 
contains from 35 to 80 per cent, of inethyl-alcolioi ; the 
rest consists chiefly of acetone, but besides iiiciiides 
diiiietliyi-acetal, 02114 ( 00113 ) 2 , acetate of methyl, and 
numerous other minor components. In Great Britain 
large quantities of -wood-spirit are used for the making 
of methylated spirit, a mixture of ordinary spirit of wane 
with one-ninth of its volume of wood-spirit, which is 
alio wed to be sold duty free for the preparation of 
varnishes, and for other industrial purposes. In former 
times, here as elsewhere, wood-spirit itself used to be 
employed as a cheap substitute for spiritus vini ; but this 
is no longer so, since the aniline-colour industry has created 
a large demand for pure methyl-alcohol. Hence in some 
Continental works the wood-spirit, instead of being sent 
out as such, is being worked up for its components, by the 
following sequence of operations : — (1) dehydration by 
lime; (2) heating, under an inverted condenser, with 
caaistic soda, to convert the acetate into hydrate of methyl ; 
(3) destruction of the bad smells by mild oxidation ; (4) 
istillation in a kind of Cofley’s still, whereby it is split 
up into approximately pure alcohol, acetone, and “ tails.” 

. The new industry led to the invention of the follomng technical 
methods for the determination, in a given spirit, of the percentages 
of real methyl-alcohol and of acetone. 

The alcohol is determined by saturating 5 c.c. of the spirit with 
liydriodic acid (volatilization of alcohol and iodide of methyl being 
^avoided by means of a cold-water bath and an inverted condenser), 
and the product poured into water. Iodide of methyl separates 
out as a jieavy oil, which is measured as it is. According to direct 
trials 5 c.c. of pure methyl-alcohol }delds 7 '45 c.c. of crude iodide 
(Krell, Kramer and Grodzky). 

For the determination of the acetone the following reagents are 
required (Kramer) ; — (1) a solution of iodine, prepared by dissolv- 
ing 12=254 grammes of iodine, by means of (say) 500 grammes 
■ofliodide of potassium, in water, and diluting to 1 litre ; (2) a 
solution of caustic soda containing twice (NaOH) grammes per litre ; 
(3) alcohol-free ether. Ten c.c. of the soda are placed in a gra- 
duated cylinder and mixed intimately, first with 1 c. c. of the spirit, 
then with 5 c. c. of the iodine solution. Iodoform separates out (if 
acetone is present) in minute yellow crystal plates ; this product is 

shaken out'" by means of 10 c.c. of ether, and determined by 
evajiorating an aliquot part of the ethereal layer in a tared w’atch- 
glass to dryness and weighing the residue. "CsHgO yields CHI3; . 
hence 1 paid of iodoform indicates 0 ’28 parts of acetone. ^ 

The formula of methyl-alcohol and its true chemical ! 
'Character were correctly ascertained by Dumas and P61igot 
as early as 1834 ; yet pure methyl-alcohol may be said to 
have been an unknown substance until 1852, when Wohler 
taught us to prepare it, by first extracting tlie CH 3 of the 
CH 3 OH in the wood-spirit as oxalate of methyl, and then 
decomposing the (pjurified) oxalate with water. 

The most convenient raw^ material to use nowadays is the 
commercial '^‘pure” alcohol; if wood-spirit is employed it had 
better first be pmifled by distillation over caustic soda (vide s%{> 2 n’a). 
The formation of the oxalate then is best effected (according to 
Alexander Watt) as follows 500 grammes of oxalic acid crystals 
are mixed with 200 c.c. of oil of vitriol ; then 500 c.c. of the 
spirit are added, the whole kept for a time at 80° C., then 
allowed to stand cold for twenty-four hours. , 

The large crop of 'oxalate crystals— partly (CH3)2Cj^^- partly 
GHg . H . Cg04 — ^is separated from the liquor by pressuTq.,a|^^ubse" | 


qiient drying over vitriol, and then df-eonqisosod by distillation wit it 
water. ■ 

The aqueous alcohol thus obtaincM.l is dcdiydrated by the well- 
known metbodsused in the preparation of ordiiuiry ahsoliiie alcohol. 

According to Kriimer, a luircr pr6para.tion tban Wbhlcrts is 
obtained by extracting thenietliyl asformiate instead of as oxalate, 
which is easily etfeeted by digesting the wood-spirit with a formic 
acid of 1 *22 specitic gravity, and purifying tlie foianie ether by 
fractional distillation. Tbis ether hoilsbit 32'^ the oxalate at 16p 
C., hence a proper combination of the two inctliods should be 
infinitely superior to either. What now follow.3 miLst, in general, be 
understood to refer to W oliler’s preparation. 

Pure metliyl-alcoliol is a colourless ...liquid similar i.n it. s 
general pjroperties, in its behaviour to other cbemically 
inert liquids, and in its action as a solvent to ordiiiar} 
absolute alcohol, from -which, however, it differs by the 
entire absence from it of all spirituous odour. A pre- 
pjaration which smells of wood-spirit may be coiidemned 
at once as impure, ilccording to H. Kopp, its specific 
gravity is 0*8142 at 0 " C. and 0*7997 at 16®*4. If the 
volume at f be V, then (from 0 ^ to 61°) 

y - 1 + *0001 134^ -t 1 ’364 X 10 - 6/;2 + 8 *741 x 10 - 

The boiling point is 64° *6 to 65° *2. The tension-curve -was 
determined by Eegnault and by Landolt ; but the results 
of the t-wo observers do not agree except (approximately) 
at P==760 mm. Methyl-alcohol has quite a characteristic 
tendency to “bump” badly on distillation, which, however, 
can be prevented lay addition of a small fragment of tin- 
: sodium, which produces a feeble but sufficient current of 
hydrogen. Its specific heat is *6713 ; latent heat of vapour, 
26*4 ; combustion heat, 5307 per unit weight (Favre and 
Siibermann). The refractive index for the D (sodium) 
ray is 1*3379 =J= *0013 for 10° =f 5° C. (Dale and Gladstone). 

Methyl-alcohol mixes -vfith water in all proportions -with 
contraction. 

Since Wohler’s discovery a table for the specific gravities of 
aqueous metbyl-alcohols has been constructed experimentally by 
A. Dupre ; but unfortunately his alcohol boiled at 58° '7, and con- 
sequently must have been something different from what generally 
goes by this name. 

In its chemical reactions methyl-alcohol, GH 3 . OH, is 
very similar to ordinary (ethyl) alcohol, CoH. . OH, and 
consequently, in the same sense as the latter, analogous to 
water, H . OH. Thus, for instance, metallic sodium and 
potassium dissolve in either alcohol with evolution of 
hydrogen and formation of ethylates or methylates of the 
alkali metals. Example — 

CH 30 H-l-Na=CH 3 . Oh-a-f-JHs. 

The two methylates crystallize from the solution -with 
crystal-alcohol, which can be driven off in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen by heat, -wfitliout decomposition of the salts 
themselves. TVater at once decomposes them into caustic 
alkali and alcohol, CH 3 . OHa + H . OH - HaOH -f- CH^OH. 
Yet the reverse reaction takes place when the alcohol is 
treated with a large excess of caustic soda. 

The action of acids on methyl-alcohol is in general 
quite analogous to that on, for instance, caustic soda, with 
this important difference, however, that what in the case 
of ISTaHO goes on so readily in aqueous solutions with 
CH 3 . OH succeeds only under circumstances precluding 
the accumulation of water. In these circumstances we 
have, for instance, 

( 1 ) Cm -h OH . CH 3 = H 2 O+ Cl . CH 3 ; 

(2) (C2H302)HT0H . CH3= HoO + C2H3O2 . GH3 ; 

iCcetic acid. Acytic ether 

and so bn with all monobasic acids. A dibasic acid XHH 
may act or as (XH) . H ; thus, for instance, 

(3) ( 0204 H)HTOH . 01 X 3 = H 2 O + C 2 O 4 . HCH 3 ; 

Oxalic acid, llethjl oxalic add. 

, ' .(4) (Cii 04 )H 3 + 20 H. CH 3 = 2 H 20 + 0 A- (CHs)^;' 

■ ■ ^ ■ Jlotliyl oxalate. 


ETHYL 


A tribasie acid forsns two methyl acids and one neutral 
ether ; wo have, for instance, 

(5) (From PO4H3); FO^fCHajH, ; PO-CCtyaH ; P04(CH3)3. 

It would, how^ever, be a great mistake to suppose that 
whether, for instance (Ex. 3 and 4 ), the inonomethyl or 
the dimethyl compound is formed depends on the quantity 
of methyl-alcohol employed per unit of acid. This depends 
far more largely on other conditions, as will he illustrated 
in next paragraph. The methyl-salts of oxygen acids are 
called esters, in opposition to the chloride, bromide, iodide, 
sulphide, and oxide, which are set apart as ethers. Broadly 
speaking, ethers are not, while esters are, readily decom- 
posed by vmtor into their cogeners; but the nitrate 
CH3 . ITO.j behaves in this respect like an ether. 

Action vjith Sulphuric xicicL — Methyl-alcohol mixes with 
oil of vitriol with considerable evolution of heat and (always 
only partial) conversion of the two ingredients into methyi- 
suiphiiric acid. Equal volumes of acid and alcohol give 
a good yield. To prepare j)ure methyl sulphates, dilute 
the mixture largely with \vater, avoiding elevation of 
temperature (which w'oiild regenerate the ingredients), and 
saturate with carbonate of baryta. Filter off the sulphate 
of baryta to obtain a solution of the pure methyl sulphate 
BO4 , OH3 . ba (where ba = -IBa = 1 eg.), from which this 
salt is easily obtained in crystals. From the baryta salt 
any other methyl sulphate is readily obtained by double 
decomposition with a solution of the respective sulphate ; 
the acid itself, for instance, by means of sulphuric acid. 
At liigher temperatures the reaction between vitriol and 
methyl-alcohol results in the formation of methyl-ether, 
(CHc.)yO, or of normal sulphate of methyl, (0113)0804. 
The ether is a gas condensable into a liquid which, under 
pressure of one atmosx>here, boils at - 21® C. 

The gas dissolves in about one thirty-seventh of its volume of 
water ; far more largely in alcohol and in ether; most abundantly 
in oil of vitriol, which dissolves about six hundred times its 
volume of methyl-ether gas, thus affording a very handy means 
for storing up tlie gas for use. The solution needs only he diluted 
with its own volume of water to be broken up into its conqionents 
(Eiienmeyer). 

Liquefied oxide of methyl is now being produced on the 
manufacturing scale, and sold as a powerful refrigerating 
agezit. One part of sulphuric acid is mixed with a little 
over one part of dehydrated wood-spirit, and the mixture 
heated to 125 ® to 128 ® C. (ISO® being carefully avoided), 
when methyl-ether goes off. I¥hen the mixture is 
exhausted, more wood-spirit is added to the residue so as 
to re-establish the original specific gravity (of 1 * 29 ), and 
the heating resumed, which again furnishes a supply of 
the gas, and so on. This proves that the process is not, as 
used to be supposed, one of mere dehydration, but a cycle 
of reactions analogous to those in the ordinary process of 
etherification, as shown by the equations: — - j 

(1) SO4H2 + CH3OH - SO4 . HCH3 + JLfi . 

(2) SO4. H . CH3+ H. 0 . CHs-SO JIH + CH3. 0. CHg. 

The ester, 804(0113), though obtainable by distillation of the 
alcohol with 10 parts of vitriol, is more conveniently prepared from 
pure methyl-sulphuric acid by distillation in vacuum at 130'^-140° 
C;thus: — 2SO4CH3 . H—SO4H2-}- 804(01-13)2- It is a colourless 
liquid, smelling like peppermint, specific gravity 1*327 at 18® ; it 
boils at 187® to 188® C. 

Chloride of methyl^ CH3CI, readily produced by the action 
of hydrochloric acid gas and hot methyl-alcohol (preferably 
in the presence of chloride of zinc as an auxiliary dehy- 
drator), is a gas which, under ordinary pressime, condenses 
into a liquid at - 23 ® C. The gas, at ordinary temperatures 
(though very readily soluble in alcohol), is only sparingly 
absorbed by water, which, however, at 6® unites with it 
into a solid hydrate. Condensed methyl chloride hfCs 
become an article of commerce, being largely produced 
from trimethylamine (vide infra), and used as % powerful 


i frigorific agent, as well as for the extraction of perfumes- 
I from flowers. Begarding nitrite of methyl, ISO 
I its interesting .isomeride nitroniethane, O^ISi — CHb,^ and 
nitrate of metliyi, KO3CH3, we must refer to the iiinid- 
books of organic chemistry. 

Iodide, of mdhyl, CH.-., is obtained by distilling methyl- 
alcohol with hydriodic ticid, Y'liich latter is best produced 
off-hand by addition to the alcolioi of iodme and ainorpdious 
phosphorus. It is a colouiiesss liquid of 2*269 specific 
gravity, boiling at 42° *5 C., insoliibie in water. 

Organic Ilethyl-Esters , — The more volatile ones are _ in 
general easily obtained by distillation of the respective - 
acid with' methyl-alcohol, or: %rith methyl-alcohol and oil 
of vitriol (virtually SO4 . II . CHg) ; the less volatile 
ones ■ more convenieiitiy by passing hydrochloric acid gas- 
into a methyl-alcoholic solution of the acid. We have no 
space for the individual substances ; but the salicylate 
CbHgOg . CH3 may just be named as being the principal 
component of the essential oil of Gctultheria 
(wintergreen oil). 

Ilethylcmines. — The general result of the action of 
ammonia on an ester is the formation of alcohol and acid 
amide. Example— 


(CgH^O)- oAIOE^ 4- HFTH. 

Acetate of methyl. 


= CH 3 . 0 H-I-C. 2 H 30 .NH 2 . 

Acetamide. 


With iodide of methyl this reaction is an obvious im- 
possibility ; what really takes place (as A. W. Hofmann, 
has shown for this and all analogous cases) is that the 
iodide unites Vvdth the ammonia into the HI compound 
HI.NH2CH3 of a base NH^CHg, which can be separated, 
from the*^acid by distillation Vith caustic potash, and when 
thus liberated presents itself as a gas surprisingly similar 
(almost to identity) to ammonia. The analogy extends to 
the action on iodide of methyl, which, in the case of methyb 
amine, ISTHaCHg, leads to the formation of dimethylamine,, 
NH.(CH3)2; and from the latter again trimethylamine, 
N(CH3)3, can be prepared by a simple repetition of the 
operation. These three amines are closely analogous in 
their chemical character to ammonia, the pioints of differ- 
ence becoming the more marked the greater the number of 
(CH3 )’s in the molecule. Trimethylamine, having lost all 
its ammonia-hydrogen, cannot possibly act upon iodide of 
methyl like its analogues. What it really does is to unite 
with the iodide into “ iodide of tetramethyl-ammonium,” 
I. ]Sr(CH3)4, analogous to iodide of ammonium, IHH4, we 
should say, if it were not the reverse, because the organic 
iodide (unlike its prototype, which is an ammonium 
compound only in theory), when treated with moist oxide 
of silver (virtually with AgOH), really does yield a solution, 
of a true analogue of caustic potash in the shape of 
hydroxide of tetramethy 1 -ammonium, ^(OHg)^ . OH. 

In regard to the actual preparation of these several 
bodies, which is not so simple as might appear from our 
exposition of their mutual relations, we must refer to the 
handbooks of organic chemistry. But we must not omit 
to state that trimethylamine, which only the other day 
was never seen outside a chemical museum, is now being 
manufactured on a large scale, and promises to play an 
important part in industrial chemistry. The waste liquors 
obtained in the distillation of alcohol from fermented beet- 
root molasses serve as a raw material for its preparation. 
These liquors, when evaporated to dryness and subjected 
to dry distillation, yield, besides tar and gases, an aqueous 
liquid containing large quantities of ammonia, acetonitrile, 
methyl-alcohol, and trimethylamine. This liquor is neutral- 
ized with sulphuric acid, and distilled, when the nitrile 
and the methyi-alc 5 hol distil over, to be recovered by 
proper methods. From the mixed solution of the sulphates 
of ammonia and trimethylamine the lofiner is separated 
out , as far as possible by crystallization / the mother-liquor- 




is distilled wirli lime; the volatile bases arc absorbed in. 
lijdroddoric acid ; the Iivdrochloric solntiou is cvapra’ated; 
and the sal-aniTaouiac wltich conies our at first is, as Inr as 
possible, lislied out. The last laother-licpior is evaporated 
to dryness, and in this form re}>resents coniiiiercial 
trinietiiylamine. hydroehlorate. it is tliis pi'cclact vlnch 
serves for tlie preparation of metliyl chioride (ru7c 
the process being foniided upon tlie fact that a concentrated 
solution of the salt, ■when heated, breal-isnp bHCi . Ni'CHo).. 
into :2IS[(CHo).j of free triiiietliylamine + . CTToHCl of 

hjTlrochlorate of inonomethylaniine and of methyl 

chloride. 

These processes are being carried out indiistriaily by 
Vincent in Ihance. Ihit this base trimetli via mine seems 
destined to do more tlian provide ns with a newreirigerat- 
ing agent. The attempt has been made— it would appear, 
v.'itli success — to utilize it for tlie preparcition of pure 
carlionate of potash from native cldoride of potassium, 
just as ordinary ammonia, in the fa'inous aramoiiia->soda 
process, serves for the conversion of common salt into .soda- 
asli. 

Cyanides. — There arc two distinct bodies which, Iiy com- 
position and by synthesis, arc both CFL%~{-XC; they are luxined 

acetonitrile (formerly called simply cyani<le of iiiotli^d) and 
isocyanide of methyl or niethylcarbaniino respectively. 

Acetonitrile was discovered by Dumas in 1847. It may be pre- 
pared by the distillation of a mixture of nietliylsulphate and of 
cyanide of potassium ; but is obtained more easily and in a Tjurer 
state by distilling acetamide with phosphoric aiiliydride. Acetate 
of ammonia mayTie used instead of the amide, but it does not ^vork 
so well. 

CHg . CO . 0(]SfH,,) CHs . CO . (XH.,) CHg . CliT 
Acetate of NHg Acetamide J7itrile 

-A (say). -A-HgO. -A-2H«0. 

It is a colourless liquid of a pungent aromatic odour, with specific 
gravity *806 at 0®, and boils at 82“ C. When heated with aqueous 
potash (at the wrong end of a condenser) it breaks up with for- 
mation of ammonia and acetate of potash. Whence we conclude 
that the methyl is combined more directly with the carbon of the 
cyanogen, thus : 

ljI{a=CH^} +2H20 = ]SfH3-f CH3. COOI-I. 

Acetic acid. 

This conclusion is supported by the action on the nitrile of nascent 
hydrogen, which leads to the formation of ethylamine, thus (Men- 
diiis) f—. 

XC— CHg + 4H - HoN— CHoCHg . 

Ethylamine. 

In either case we pass from a monocarbon to a dicarbon body, 
virtually from methyl to ethyl alcohol. 

The isocyanide is prepared by heating iodide of methyl vdth 
cyanide of silver (CH3I ; 2N'CAg) and etlier in a sealed-up tube to 
130“ to 140“ to produce the crystalline body AglsTC-i-lSrCGH.^ (and 
Agl). The double cyanide, when distilled with some water and 
cyanide of potassium, breaks up into its components, — the ISTOAg 
forming (151C)2AgK ; and the cyanide of methyl distils over, it is a 
colourless liquid, characterized by quite an unbearably irritating and 
sickening smell. The specific gravity is *756 at 14“, the boiling point 
59“ C. It combines with hydrochloric acid into a cr3^stallirie salt 
which is readily decomposed by water into rnethylamine and formic 
acid. Whence we conclude that in this case the cyanogen is tied 
to the methyl by its nitrogen ; thus : — 

CflsT—CHa} +2H2O-H . COOH + NH^ . CH3 . 

Foi-mic acid. jMethylamine. 

The methyl here remains methyl, being separated by an N from the 
cyanogen-carbon, which Latter passes into formic acid. 

We must not close this section without at least referring to 
the oneihyJyhospMncs, as being a set of bodies related to PH3 
(phosphine) as the methjdamines are to KH3 (ammonia), and similar 
to these in their chemical character, in so far as they are bases. 
The ])omts of difference between the two series are of pretty much 
the same sense as those between the two prototypes. Thus, for 
instance, while trimethylamine is a strong base, but inert 

to oxygen gas, tyimethyiphosphine is a relatively feeble base, 
but in contact with air greedily absorbs oxygen with formation of 
an oxide P(CH3)30, the like of which in the nitrogen series has no 
existence. 

SidpMtr Compounds, of Methyl . — Substances analogous to methyl- 
alcohol and methyl-ether respectively' can he obtained by the dis- 
tillation of methyl sulphate pf potassium with strong solutions of 


the polnRsium sulphides JvlIS and luS respectively. The body 
GJL, .611 is kunwjr ns methyl-'nicrcniitane, lln* orlicr (CIbd.yS ns 
(*f m<qliyi. liolli aiv- veiy vointiie .snukiug liquids. 
jSi’lpliidc of nu'dlryl rlaiins a special iutfavst as bring tuf* siartiiig 
point for llui p;v|,;in!rini( of an iinnoriant ('lass of bodies ealJrd 
trymrtliyi siiiphine roinT/omids. The sul[)hide (CH;..)o8 readily 
unilns with tiu; iudi-b; i'ld.J into crystals of iodide of trimethyl 
siijpainc, (P'iLqioS. I, r. sultstance which is closely analogous in its 
cluonical charsicrer loliic iodide of tetmincthyl-amnionium. iVIoist 
oxitlc of sih*e>r, ibrins-dsiico, ctrarens it into a strongly basic b3*drate, 
S(CH. 3 S;;. . Oil, whicli in its awiddty for acids almost lieats its analogon 
iii tho nitrogpu family. An investigation of its salts was published 
rnim i-]rown ;mc. Dlaikir. 

^ Au''cr7?y.qAvyvnioVw^~™Ai\'V'nir!n'oriS bases emistituted like mono- or 
di-metlrylamino (hodies sueij as And-lA'II^j analogous to KIl.^.CLhJ 
do n.ot seem^to exist. ’Wliat vre do know of are — (I) a tiimothjrl- 
arsiiio and the iiAide and the bydr(.'X’da of retraniethylarsonium, 
— As(U!L5j,>,^ As(ClL)4i, end AmiCii. ,;.()![, — bodies discovered by 
Cnkours anrl ilicho; (A) n^whtde series of rnonomethyiie bodies, 
Aus(GM;;)M:j (where X = Cl, Dr, oriV-^O.S), discovered by Daev^erin 
1857 ; (3) the kako-lyle compounils," a series of bodif^s, As(CH3\ . X 
or As(CH.>).j. X^, which were discovei'cd and investigatedbyP. Bunsen 
in 1842. This great iiive.stigatioii marks an cpocii in the liistory of 
organic cliomistiy, and our article would rot be complete witlioiit at 
least a short .summary of its results. .Bumsen started in his iiive.stigii- 
tion with, aliqiiiii wliidihad been obtained by Cadet a.s early as 1760, 
by the dry distillation of e([uai parts of white arsenic and anhydrous 
acetate oi ]>otash, and which nobodv' eared to investigate because 
it emits finmis wliidi have aii inde.sc]’ibably sickening smell and an 
intensity of poisonous action, compared wdth which that of white 
arsenic itsrdf appears in.signilicaiit. Itxvas reserved for Bunsen to 
attack this awlul substance and force it to give an account of itself. 
According to Bunsen, Cadet’s litpiid is substantially an oxide, 
(AsC2Hg)20,- which has strongly basic properties, readily exchang- 
ing Its 6 for-Clo, &c. To obtain the pure substance, the liquor is 
distilled with corrosive sublimate and hydrochloric acid,'ivbich in 
the first instance jdelds the pure muriate of the base As{CH3)2Cl, 
in the form of n liquid volatile above 100“ into vapours which' take 
fire spontaneously in air. From this chloride of kakodyle the pure 
oxide is obtained by distillation with caustic potash. The pure 
oxide emits no fumes; its specific gravity is 1*462; it boils near 
150“. A mixture of its vapour with air detonates at 60“ C. From 
the chloride again, Bunsen obtained the free radical kalcodyle, 
(AsCoHe)^, by treatment with metallic zinc in a special apparatus, 
so constructed that all the several operations involved could be 
carried out without bringing the contents in contact wdth air, — 
a necessary precaution, because kakodyle is a liquid 'which takes 
fire in air spontaneously even at ordinary temperatures. Pure 
kakodyle is a heavy colourless liquid boiling at about 170“ C,, and 
freezing at ~ 6“. When exposed to oxygen or chlorine it suifers 
destructive combustion ; but on slow access of air it is oxidized into 
its oxide, (AsCgHf^gO, and kakod^rlic acid; with chlorine water it 
unites into the chloride which it came from ; it also unites directly 
with sulphur and other elements ; in short, it is exactly to kako- 
dyie compounds what potassium is to potash and potasli salts, 
“a true organic element,” as Bunsen himself put it. This dis- 
covery of Bunsen’s w’as greeted with an enthusiasm which it is 
difficult in these days to realize. With us now^, a radical is 
intrinsically a fiction ; it was different in 1842. By the isolatio'n 
of kakodyle the '‘radical” notion suddenly' rose from an unproved 
h3q>otliesis to the rank of a theory based on experiment. Still, 
lio\vever much our theoretical notions may shift, Bunsen’s research 
wdli stand as a piece of monumental scientific ■work. 

Kakodjdic acid. As . 0 . (CILds . OH, is most conveinoutly pre- 
pared from the oxide by addition of water and oxide of mercury,— 
H^O + 2HgO supplying" the Hq -f O3 required for 1 ( AsC2H(;)29 • 
is a crystalline monobasic acid, soluble in water. Unlike the 
kakodyjides of the A.s . X3 type, it has no smell, and is no very 
violent poison. It takes six grains of it to kill a rabbit. 

MdaMc Examples of these are — Sb(CH3)3; Sb(CH3)5; 

Mg(CH3)2 ; 2:n(C.H3).2 : Pb(CH3)4; AKCHa),, ; Sn(CH3)4 . To give an 
idea of the cliemieal character of this interesting class of bodies we 
choose zine-nwthyl as a representative example, and state briefly 
the chief points of its chemical liistoiy. This body was discovered by 
: Franldand in 1849. It is prepared b}?- boiling iodide of inethjd over 
granulated zinc in a flask connected w’itli an inverted condenser, and 
so contrived otherwise that the contents arc protected against access 
of moisture and oxygen. Under the.se circumstances the two in- 
gi'edients gradually unite into a non-volatile and solid compound 
IZn . (OH.3). When this body is heated with more of iodide of 
methyl, it uudergoes deconiposition, with formation of iodide of 
zinc and of dimethyl gas, I — Zn — CHy-f CH3l = Znl2+(CH3)2, 
wiiich reaction to some extent takes place unavoidably in the ]jre- 
paration of the ' zinc salt, however great an exce.ss of metal nuij^^be 
taken. What survives needs only to bo subjected to dry distillation 
(in the ab.sence of air) to vield a di.stillate of zinc-methyl : — 
2I^Zn— GHn-Znla-i- Zu(CH3)2. 
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Xinc-mctliyl is a colourless liquid of I *386 specific gi’avity at 10®-5> 
whiclx boils ^ at 46° C. ; in contact with air it takes fire. Water 
decomposes it at once into hydrate of oxide of zinc and marsh ^as, 
Za(CH3)2 — Zii(OH)2't- 2CH3H. Of other reactions the following 
may he named. (1) When digested with sodium, it yields a precipi- 
tate of metallic zinc, and a double componiid of itself and sodium- 
methyl. This latter unites readily with carbonic acid into acetate 
of soda, KaCHg + COo-CHg-^-CO-ONa (Wanklyn). (2) With 
chloride of acetyl it forms acetone, Zn( 0113)2 + 2CH3. CO. 01= 
Zn0l2 + 200(0113)2 (Ereiind). (3) U nder somewhat diffient condi- 
tions, including the presence of an excess of a compound 

is produced which with water, yields tertiary butyl-alcohol (Boutle- 
row); 

CO(CHg)2 + i:n(CH3)2- 0(003)3. 0. ^nCHs-A; 

A + 2H. OH =Zn(0H)2 + 004 + 0(003)3 -OH. 

Tertiary alcohol.’ (\Y. D.) 

METEOISTOME, an instrument for denoting the speed 
at which a musical composition is to be performed. Its 
invention is generally, but falsely, ascribed to Johann 
iNepomuk Maelzel, a native of Ratislton (1772-1838). It 
consists of a pendulum swung on a pivot ; below the pivot 
is a fixed weight, and above it is a sliding weight that 
regulates the velocity of the oscillations by the greater or less 
distance from the p>ivot to which it is adjusted. The silent 
metronome is impelled by the touch, and ceases to beat 
when this impulse dies ; it has a scale of numbers marked 
on the pendulum, and the upper part of the sliding weight 
is placed under that number which is to indicate the 
quickness of a stated note, as M.M. (MaelzeTs Metronome) 
60, or ® = 72, or 108, or the like. The number 60 

implies a second of time for each single oscillation of the 
pendulum, — numbers lower than this denoting slower, and 
higher numbers quicker beats. The scale at first ex- 
tended from 50 to 1 60, but now ranges from 40 to 208. 
A more complicated metronome is impelled by clock-work, 
makes a ticking sound at each beat, and continues its action 
till the works run down ; a still more intricate machine 
has also a bell which is struck at the first of any number 
of beats willed by the person who regulates it, and so 
signifies the accent as well as the time. 

The earliest instrument of the kind, a weighted pendulum 
of variable length, is described in a paper by Etienne Louli6 
(Paris, 1696 ; Amsterdam, 1698). Attempts were also ; 
made by Enbrayg (1732) and Gabory (1771), Harrison, 
who gained the prize awarded by the English Government 
for his chronometer, published a description of an instru- 
ment for the purpose in 1775. Davaux (1784), PeUetier, 
Abel Burja (1790), and Weiske (also 1790) described 
their various experiments for measuring musical time. In 
1813 Gottfried Weber, the composer, theorist, and essayist, 
proposed a weighted ribbon graduated by inches or smaller 
divisions, which might be held or otherwise fixed at any 
desired length, and would infallibly oscillate at the same 
speed so long as the impulse lasted j this, the simplest, is 
also the surest, the most enduring, the most portable, and 
the cheapest invention that has come before the world, 
and one can but wonder that it has not been universally 
accepted. Stockel and Zmeskall produced each an instru- 
ment ; and Maekel made some slight modification of that 
by the former, about the end of 1812, which he announced 
as a new invention of his own, and exhibited from city to city 
on the Continent. It was, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
in 1812 that Winkel, a mechanician of Amsterdam, devised 
a plan for reducing the inconvenient length of all existing 
instruments, on the principle of the double pendulum, rock- 
ing on both sides of a centre and balanced by a fixed and a 
variable weight. He spent three years in completing it, 
and it is described and commended in the Report of the 
Wtiiierlands Academy of Sciences^ August 14, 1815. Maelzel 
thereupon went to Amsterdam, -saw Winkel and inspected 
his invention, and, recognizing its great superiority to what 
he called his own, offered to buy all right and title to it. 


. Winkel refused, and so Maelzei constructed a copy of the 
instrument, to which he added nothing but the scale of 
numbers, took this copy to Paris, obtained a patent for it, 
and fin 1816 established there, in his own name, a manii- 
factory for metronomes. Mfiien the impostor revisited 
Amsterdam, the inventor instituted proceedings against 
him for his piracy, and the Academy of Sciences decided 
in WinkeFs favour, declaring that the graduated scale was 
the only point in which the instrument of Maelzel differed 
from his. MaelzeFs scale was needlessly and arbitrarily 
complicated, proceeding by twos from 40 to 60, by threes 
from 60 to 72, by fours from 72 to 120, by sixes from 120 
to 144, and by eights from 144 to 208. Dr Crotch con- 
structed a time-measurer, and Henry Smart (the violinist, 
and father of the composer of the same name) made another 
in 1821, both before that received as MaelzeFs was known 
in England. In 1882 James Mitchell, a Scotsman, made 
an ingenious amplification of the Maelzel clock-work, 
reducing to mechanical demonstration what formerly rested 
wholly on the feeling of the performer. Although 

MaelzeFs metronome has universal acceptance, the silent 
metronome and still more WebePs graduated ribbon are 
greatly to be preferred, for the clock-work of the other is 
liable to be out of order, and needs a nicety of regulation 
which is almost impossible ; for instance, when Sir George 
Smart had to mark the traditional times of the several 
pieces in the Dettingen Te Deiim, he tested them by twelve 
metronomes, no two of which beat together. The value of 
the machine is exaggerated, for no living performer could 
execute a piece in unvaried time throughout, and 110 - 
student could practise under the tyranny of its beat ; and 
conductors of music, nay, composers themselves, will give 
the same piece slightly slower or quicker on different 
occasions, according to the circumstances of performance. 

METSU, Gabriel, a Dutch painter of celebrity (born 
in 1630, died after 1667), is one of the few artists of 
renown in Holland whose life has remained obscure. 
Houbraken, who eagerly collected anecdotes of painters, 
in the 18th century, was unable to gather more from the 
gossip of his contemporaries than that, as early as 1658, 
Metsu, at the age of forty-three, submitted to a dangerous 
surgical operation. The inference drawn by superficial 
readers from this statement has been that death immediately 
ensued. A more careful perusal would have shown that 
Houbraken knew that Metsu* had given lessons to De 
Musscher in 1665. Local records now reveal that Gabriel 
was the son of Jacques Metsu, who lived most of his days 
at Leyden, where he was three times married. The last of 
these marriages was celebrated in 1625, and Jacomma 
Garnijers, herself the widow of a painter, gave birth to- 
Gabriel in 1630. Connected by both his parents mth art, 
Metsu was probably taught first by Ms father and then by 
Gerard Dow. He probably finished his training under 
Rembrandt. So far back as 1 648, but a few days earlier 
than Jan Steen, who is said to have painted his portrait, 
Metsu was registered in the painters^ corporation at Leyden;, 
and the books of the guild also tell us that he remained a 
member in 1649. In 1650 he ceased to subscribe, and works 
bearing his name and the date of 1653 give countenance to 
the belief that he had then settled at Amsterdam, where he 
continued his studies under Rembrandt. His companions 
at the time would naturally be De Hooch and Van der 
Meer, whose example he soon followed when it came to his 
turn to select the class of subjects for which his genius 
fitted him. Under the infiuence of Rembrandt he pro- 
duced the Woman Taken in Adultery, a large picture with 
the date of 1653, in 'the Louvre, in which no one would 
suspect the painter of high life or taverns were it not that 
his. name is written at full length on the canvas. The 
artist who thus repeated the gospel subjects familiar to» 
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Fiiiickand Eeekhout ^vas also acquainted witii the Oriental 
wardrobe of Rembrandt, and ready to use it, like all his 
contemporaries. But he probably observed that sacred 
art was ill suited to his temper, or he found the held 
too strongly occupied, and happily for himself, as well 
as for Ills admirers, he turned to other subjects for 
wliicli he was better fitted. We may doubt whether he 
tried the style of allegory as illustrated in a picture of 
Justice Protecting Virtue and Chastising Vice in the 
gallery of the Hague, There is ever}?- reason to think that 
this rough and frosty composition was wrought by quite 
another niaster. What Metsu undertook and carried out 
from the first with surprising success was the low life of 
the market and tavern, contrasted -with wonderful versa- 
tility by incidents of high life and the drawing-room. 
In each of these spheres he combined humour with expres- 
sion, a keen appreciation of nature with feeling, and breadth 
with delicacy of touch, unsurpassed by any of his contem- 
poraries. In no single instance do the artistic lessons of 
Eembrandt appear to have been lost upon him. The same 
principles of light and shade which had marked his school- 
work in the Woman Taken in Adultery were applied to 
subjects of quite a different kind. A. group in a drawing- 
room, a series of groups in the market-place, a single figure 
in the gloom of a tavern or parlour, was treated with the 
utmost felicity by fit concentration and gradation of 
light; a warm fiush of tone pervaded every part, and, with 
that, the study of texture in stuffs was carried as far as it 
had been by Terburg or Dow, if not v/ith the finish or 
the brio of De Hooch, Metsu^s pictures are all in such 
admirable keeping, and so warm and harmonious in his 
middle or so cool and harmonious in his closing time, 
that they always make a pleasing impression. They are 
more subtle in modulation than Dow's, more spirited and 
forcible in touch than Terburg's ; and, if Terburg may of 
right claim to have first painted the true satin robe, he 
never painted it more softly or with more judgment as to 
colour than Metsu. 

That Metsu married and became a citizen of Amsterdam 
in 1659 would only prove that his residence in the com- 
mercial capital of the Netherlands was later than historians 
have generally assumed. But there is no reason to think 
that Metsu claimed his citizenship at once. The privileges 
of a burgess were given in exchange for a payment of dues, 
and these painters had various ways of avoiding unless they 
married. One of the best pictures of Metsu's manhood is 
the Market-place of Amsterdam, at the Louvre, respecting 
which it is difficult to distribute praise in fair proportions, 
so excellent are the various parts, the characteristic move- 
ment and action of the dramatis persoiisd^ the selection of 
faces, the expression and the gesture, and the texture of 
the things depicted. A tin can in the arm of a cook is a 
marvel of imitation, but the cook's face is also a marvel 
of expression. Equally fine, though earlier, are the 
Sportsman (dated 1661) and the Tavern (also 1661) at the 
Hague and Dresden Museums, and the Game-Dealer's Shop, 
also at Dresden, with the painter’s signature and 1662. 

Metsu is one of the painters of whose skill Holland still pre- 
serves examples, yet whose best pictures are either in England or in 
France or in the galleries of Germany. The value of his works is 
large, and at the Fommersfelden sale in 1867 the Jealous Husband 
Dictating his Wife's Letters, though but one of several replicas, 
was bought by Lord Hertford for little short of £2000, while for 
the Eide of the Prince of Orange, in the Gsell collection at Vienna, 
£3000 was paid by Baron Eothschild in 1873. (J. A. G.) 

METTERNICH, Clemens Wenzeslaus, Peincb (1773- 
1859), first minister of Austria from 1809 to 1848, was 
the son of a Rhenish nobleman employed in high office by 
the Austrian court. He was born at Coblentz in 1773. 
At the age of fifteen he entered the univei'sity of Strasburg. 
The French Revolution was theii beginning. Everywhere 


the spirit of hope gave to men's language an exrJtation and 
a confidence hardly known at any other epoclu But the 
darker reality soon came into view, Metteruich was a 
witness of the riot in which the town-hail of >Strasbiirg was 
pillaged by a drunken mob ; his tutor subsequently became 
a member of the revolutionary tribunal in Alsace. If we 
are to trust to Metternich's own account of the formation 
of Ms opinions, the hatred of innovation, which was the 
ruling principle of Ms later life, arose from Ms experience 
of the terrible results whieli followed at this time from the 
victory of so-called liberal ideas. But in reality Metteruich 
was an aristocrat and a conservative by birth and nature. 
His sentiment in things political was that of a member of 
a refined and exclusive society whi(ih trusts to no intelli- 
gence but its own, and inirdly sympathizes with larger 
interests. The aggressions and violence of the Revolution 
from 1789 to 1799 gave Metternich an historical basis for 
his political theories, but the instinctive preferences of his 
own mind were the same from first to last. He began life 
as a young man of fashion and gallantry. His marriage 
in 1795 with the Princess Kaunitz, a granddaughter of the 
famous minister, fixed him in the highest circle of Austrian 
nobility. His first contact with the great pjolitical world 
w’as at the congress of Rastadt in 1798, where, under the 
auspices of the victorious French republic, arrangements 
were made for compensating the German princes and nobles 
whose possessions on the left bank of the Rhine had been 
ceded to France by the peace of Campo Formic. Metternich 
was the accredited agent of a group of Westphalian nobles: 
Ms private letters give a vivid picture of the rough and 
uncjourtly diplomatists who had succeeded to the polished 
servants of the old French monarchy. In 1801 Metternich 
was appointed Austrian ambassador at Dresden, and in 
1803 he was promoted to Berlin; but he had hardly 
become as yet a prominent man in Europe. His stay at 
Berlin was the turning-point of his life. The war of the 
third coalition was impending. Austria united with England 
and Russia against Napoleon, and the task of the youthful 
ambassador was to win over the court of Berlin to the 
cause of the allies. Metternich seems to have done all 
that it was possible for Mm to do ; but Prussia persisted 
in its neutrality. The earnestness with which Metternich 
had worked against France did not prevent him from 
remaining on the friendliest terms with M. Laforest, the 
French ambassador at Berlin ; and so agreeable an account 
of him was transmitted to Paris by his rival that, at the 
close of the conflict, Napoleon himself requested that 
Metternich might henceforward represent xAistria at the 
Tuileries. Metternich was accordingly sent to Paris in 
1 806. This was the beginning of the period when ikustria, 
humbled but not exhausted by the blow of Austerlitz and 
by the losses accompanying the peace of Pressburg, deter- 
mined, under the leadership of Count Stadion, to prepare 
for another war on a greater scale. But the sudden over- 
throw of Prussia, and the alliance between France and 
Russia which was made at Tilsit in 1807, added immeasur- 
ably to the difficulties of the court of Vienna. It became 
clear that Napoleon was intending to dismember Turkey, 
and to gain for himself some part of the spoils of the Otto- 
man empire. Metternich's advice was that Austria should 
endeavour to detach the czar from the French alliance, and 
by this means frustrate the plan of j)artition ; but, should 
Russia hold fast to Napoleon, that Austria itself should unite 
with the two aggressors, and secure its share of Turkey. 
Oriental affairs, however, fell into the background, and 
in the summer of 1808 Metternich was convinced that 
Napoleon was intending to attack Austria, though not im- 
mediately. He warmly supported Count Stadion's policy 
in raising the forces of Austria to the highest strength; 
and, although he did not share the minister's hopes in a 
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general rising througliont (Jeriiiany, lie expressed in 
despatches no distrust of the po^\XT of Austria to cope 
with Napoleon. This Is tiie more singular because, 
after the disastrous issue of the campaign of 1809, 
j^Ietternicli seems to have taken credit for having 
o]>posed the policy of war. Napoleon again captured 
Vienna ; the battle of Wagram was lost ; and after a long 
negotiation Austria had to purchase peace by the cession 
of part of Austrian Poland and of its Illyrian provinces. 
]?^[etternkh, wlio had virtuaJly taken Count Stadion's place 
immediately after tlie battle of Wagrain, was now installed 
as minister of foreign afi'airs. The first striking event 
tliat took gjlace under his administration was the marriage 
oi Marie Louise, daughter of the ein})eror Francis, to his 
conqueror Napoleon. To do justice to Metternich’s policy 
it must be remembered that the alliance of Tilsit between 
France and Russia was still in existence, and that Austria 
was quite as much threatened by the czar^s designs upon 
Turkey as by Napoleon’s own aggressions. Metternich 
himself seems, in spite of his denials, to have been the real 
author of the family union l.)ctwee]i the houses of Hapsburg 
and Bonaparte, — a most politic, if not a high-spirited 
measure, which guaranteed Austria against danger from 
the east, at the same time that it gave it at least some 
prospect of security from attack by Napoleon, and enabled 
Metternich to mature his plans for the contingency of an 
ultimate breach between France and Russia. In 1812 this 
event occurred. Metternich, in nominal alliance with Napo- 
leon, sent a small army into southern Russia, allowing it to 
be understood by the cisar that the attack was not serious. 
Then followed the annihilation of the French invaders. 
While Prussia, led by its patriots, declared war against 
Napoleon, Metternich, with rare and provoking coolness, 
held his hand, merely stating that Austria would no longer 
regard itself as a subordinate ally, but would act ■with all its 
force on one side or the other. The result of this reserve 
was that Metternich could impose what terms he pleased on 
Russia and Prussia as the price of his support. The armies 
of these two povrers, advancing into central Germany, 
proved no match for the forces with which Napoleon took 
the field in the spring of 1813 ; and the hard-fought battles 
of Liitzen and Bautzen resulted in the retreat of the allies. 
After the combatants had made an armistice, Met- 
ternieh tendered Austria’s armed mediation, requiring 
Prussia to content itself with the restoration of its territory 
east of the Elbe, and leaving Napoleon’s ascendency in 
Germany almost untouched. Napoleon, after a celebrated 
interview with Metternich, madly rejected terms so favour- 
able that every Prussian ^mter has denounced Metternich’s 
proposal of them as an act of bitter enmity to Prussia. 
On the night of the lOtli of August the congress of Prague, at 
which Austria, as armed mediator, laid down conditions of 
peace, was dissolved. Metternich himself gave orders for 
the lighting of the watch-fires wdiich signalled to ’the 
armies in Silesia that Austria had declared war against 
Napoleon. ,, The battle of Lei23sic and the campaign of 
1814: in France followed, Metternich steadily pursuing the 
policy of offering the most favourable terms possible to 
Napoleon, and retarding the advance of the allied armies 
upon the French capital. Metternicli had nothing of that 
personal hatred towards the great conqueror which was 
dominant both in Prussia and in England ; on the contrary, 
though he saw with perfect clearness that, until Napoleon’s 
resources ivere much diminished, no one could be safe in 
Europe, he held it possible to keep him in check without 
destroying him, and looked for the security of Austria in 
the establishment of a balance of j^ower' in which neither 
Russia nor Fi'ance should preponderate, while Prussia 
^ould be strictly confined within its own limits in northern 
nany. The assistance of the Austrian army, which 


'^was rioxkmbt necessary to the allies, had, so far as related 
■ to Prussia, 'been dearly purchased., T¥iien, at the beginning 
'■of IBIT, 'Prussia struck for .the. freedom .of^ CTermaiiy, its 
leading statesmen and patriots had hoped that the result 
of the war- •of liberation would be the establishment of 
■German unity, and that the minor German princes, who 
had been Napoleon’s vassals since 1806, would be forced to 
surrender part of their rights as sovereigns, and submit to 
a central authority. This dream, however, vaiiislied as 
soon as Austria entered the field as an ally. It was no 
part of Metternicli’s policy to allow anything so revolu- 
tionary as German unity to be established, least of all 
under the influence of Prussian innovators. He made 
treaties with the king of Bavaria and Napoleon’s other 
German vassals, guaranteeing them, in return for their 
support against France, separate independence and sove- 
reignty when Germany should be reconstructed. Accord- 
ingly, though the war resulted, through Napoleon’s 
obstinate refusal of the terms successively offered to him, 
in the limitation of France to its earlier boundaries and in a 
large extension of Prussia’s territory, the settlement of 
Germany outside Prussia proceeded upon the lines laid 
down by Metternich, and the hopes of unity raised in 
1813 were disap23ointed. A German confederation was 
formed, in which the minor sovereigns retained supreme 
power within their own states, while the central authority, 
the federal diet, represented, not the German nation, but 
the host of governments under which the nation was 
divided. Metternich even advised the emperor Francis of 
Austria to decline the old title of German emperor, dis- 
liking any open embodiment of the idea of German unity, 
and j3ref erring to maintain the ascendency of Austria by 
a gentle pressure at the minor courts rather than by the 
avowed exercise of imperial rights. In this unprogressive 
German policy Metternich was completely successful. 
His great opponent, Stein, the champion of German unity 
and of constitutional systems, abandoned his work in 
despair, and refused the useless post of president of the 
diet, which Metternich, with a kind of gentle irony, offered 
to' him. 

The second branch of Metternich’s policy in 1813-14 
was that which related to Italy. Folio-wing the old maxims 
of Austrian statesmanship, Metternich aimed ndt only at 
securing a large territory beyond the Alps but at making 
the influence of Austria 23redommant throughout the Italian 
peninsula. The promises of national independence which 
had been made to the Italians when they were called upon 
to rise against Napoleon were disregarded. In the secret 
clauses of the first treaty of Paris the annexation of both 
Lombardy and Yenetia was guaranteed to Austria, and, the 
rest of Italy was divided into small states as of old. 
Napoleon’s return from Elba led to the downfall of Murat, 
who had been allowed to retain the kingdom of Naples, and 
to the reunion of this country with Sicily, under the Bourbon 
Ferdinand. After the second overthrow of Napoleon, 
Metternich endeavoured to make every Italian sovereign 
enter into a league under Austria’s presidency. Ferdinand 
of Naples accepted the position of vassal, but the pope and 
the king of Sardinia successfully maintained their inde- 
pendence. With the construction of the German federation, 
and the partial construction of an Italian federation, both 
under Austria’s guidance, the first part of Metternich’s 
career closes. He had guarded Austria’s interests with 
great skill during the crisis of 1813 and 1814. It was not 
his own fault, but the fault of ages, that Austria’s interests 
were in antagonism to those of German and^ of Italian 
nationality. , He thought as an Austrian, and as nothing 
else his task was to '^erve the house of Hapsburg, and this 
he did with signab., ability and success. To denounce 
Metternich as a kind of esiminal, according to the practice 
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of Prassiaii writers^ because lie did not work for German 
unity, is to ignore tke existence of such a thing as state- 
policy. Judged by the ordinary standards of practical 
statesmanship, not by the philosophy of history, 
Metternich^s action in 1813 and 1814 was that of a very 
superior man ; and the equalities of calmness and dexterity 
which he displayed would have given an infinitely greater 
efiectiveness to the life of his great rival Stein, who in 
patriotic and moral enthusiasm was so far above him. 

The second part of Metternich’s career, which extends 
from 1815 to 1848, is that of a leader of European conser- 
vatism. It is difficult to describe his attitude towards 
almost all the great questions which were now arising 
as any but one of absolute blindness and infatuation. 
He acknowledged that exceptional circumstances in the 
past had made it possible for England to exist under a 
constitution ; he knew that France would not surrender 
the Charta given to it by King Louis XYIII.; but in all 
other great kates he maintained that there were no alter- 
natives but absolute monarchical government and moral 
anarchy. His denunciations of liberals and reformers 
everywhere and at all times are perfectly childish ; and in 
many instances his hatred of change led him into errors 
of judgment not surpassed in the annals of political 
folly. '"When Napoleon fell, there was a prospect of the 
introduction of constitutional government throughout a 
great part of Europe. King Frederick William, stimulat- 
ing the efforts of the Prussian people against France by the 
hopes of liberty, had definitely promised them a constitu- 
tion and a general assembly. The czar had determined to 
introduce qmiiiamentary life into the kingdom of Poland, 
and even hoped to extend it, after some interval, to Eussia. 
The Federal Act drawn up for Germany at the congress of 
Vienna declared that in every state within the German 
league a constitution should be established. Against this 
liberal movement of the age Metternich resolutely set his 
face. Though wide general causes were at w^ork, the 
personal infiuence of the Austrian statesman had no small 
share in prolonging the existence of autocratic government, 
and in developing that antagonism between the peoq^les 
and their rulers which culminated in the revolutions of 
1848. The nature of the Austrian state, composed of so 
many heterogeneous provinces and nationalities, no doubt 
made it natural for its representative to defend and exalt 
the principle of personal sovereignty, on which alone the 
unity of Austria was based ; the relation of Austria to Italy 
rendered the growth of the sentiment of nationality a real 
source of danger to the house of Hapsburg q but HetternicKs 
abhorrence of constitutional and popular ideas was more 
than the outcome of a calculating policy. He was not a 
man of much faith, but one belief he held with all the force 
of religious conviction, — namely, the belief that his own 
task and mission in the world was to uphold established 
authority. All efforts to alter the form or to broaden the 
basis of government he classed under the same head, as 
works of the spirit of revolution ; and in one of his most 
earnest writings he places side by side, as instances of evil 
sought for its own sake, the action of the secret societies 
in Germany, the Carbonaria of Italy, and the attempts of 
the English to carry the Keform Bill. Working on prin- 
ciples like these, and without the shadow of a doubt in 
his owm wisdom, Metternich naturally | 3 roved a great power 
at a time when the sovereigns who had inclined to constitu- 
tional ideas began to feel the difficulties in the way of 
putting them into practice, Metternich's advice, tendered 
with every grace of manner and with the most winning 
and persuasive art, was indeed not hard for rulers to accept, 
for he simply recommended them to give up nothing that, 
they had got. It was at the congress' of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818) that the retrograde tendency,. which was now suc- 


ceeding to the hopes of 1 8 15, first gained expression. An 
agitation among the students at the German universities had 
caused some scandal in the previous year, and secret societies 
had just been discovered in Eussia. Metternich plied the 
king of Prussia with arguments for withholding the national 
representation which he had promised to his people, and 
stimulated the misgivings which were arising in the mind 
of the czar, hitherto the champion of European liberalism. 
A few months later the murder of Alexander’s German 
agent, Kotzebue, by a fanatical student gave Metternich an 
excellent pretext for organizing a crusade against German 
liberty. A conference of ministers was held at Carlsbad. 
The king of Prussia allov/ed his representative to follow 
Metternicli’s lead. The resistance of the constitutional 
minor states proved of no avail ; and a series of resolutions 
was passed which made an end of the freedom of the press 
throughout Germany,' and subjected the teaching and the 
discipline of the universities to officers of state. A commis- 
sion was established at Mainz to investigate the conspiracies 
which Metternich alleged to have been formed for the over- 
throw of all existing governments, and for the creation of a 
German republic, one and indivisible. In the following year 
new articles were added by Metternich’s direction to the 
original Federal Act, the most important being one that 
forbade the creation in any German state of an assembly 
req^resenting the community at large, and enforced the 
system of representation by separate estates or orders, each 
possessed of certain limited definite rights, and all alike 
subordinate to the siiq^remacy of the crown. Metternich 
would gladly have made an end of the parliamentary con- 
stitutions which had already come into being in Bavaria and 
the southern states; but he was unable to attack them 
openly, and had to confine himself to the advocacy of 
strict monarchical q^rinciples through his representatives at 
these courts. With regard to Prussia, however, he was 
completely successful. The king of Prussia broke his 
promise of establishing a national representation, and 
satisfied his conscience by creating certain j)owerless pro- 
vincial diets, exactly as Metternich had recommended him. 
Throughout Germany at large a system of repression was 
carried out against the advocates of constitutional right. 

^ The press was silenced; societies were dissolved; prosecu- 
tions became more and more common. While Metternich 
imagined himself to be stifling the spirit of discontent, he 
was in fact driving it into more secret and more violent 
courses, and convincing eager men that the regeneration 
of Germany must be sought not in the reform but in the 
overthrow of governments. 

Meanwhile revolution broke out in Spain and Italy. 
Ferdinand of Sqoain, who had restored despotism, was com- 
pelled, in March 1820, to accept the constitution of 1812 
which he had subverted. The same constitution was 
accepted a few months later by Ferdinand of Naqfies. 
Spain was outside Metternich’s range, but his hand fell 
heavily upon Naples. A congress of the great powers was 
held at Troppau in October 1820. Metternich, who was 
president, as he had been at Vienna, and continued to be in 
later congresses, completely won over the czar to his own 
views. Eesoiutions in favour of an intervention, if neces- 
sary by force of arms, against the Neapolitan liberal Govern- 
ment were adopted by Austria, Eussia, and Prussia, though 
England and France held aloof. The congress was then 
adjourned to Laibach in Carniola, whither Ferdinand of 
Naples was summoned, in order that he might mediate 
between the powers and his peoq3le, and induce the latter 
to give up a CGnstitu|iion which offended the three northern 
courts. Ferdinand’s journey and mediation were an impos- 
ture as regarded the Neapolitans; he pretended that he 
went to negotiate on behalf of his people, when in fact his 
intention was exactly the same as Metternich’s, namely, to 
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liave absolute moiiarcliy restored. The proceedings of 
the congress at Laibach were a farce. A letter was 
concocted by Metteriiich for King Ferdinand to send to 
his subjects, informing them that the powers would not 
permit the constitution to exist, and that, in default of 
their submission, the allied courts would employ force. 
The British Governnient, while protesting against the joint 
action of the three powers as an assumption of international 
sovereignty, wns perfectly willing that Austria, as a state 
endangered by the Neapolitan revolution, should act on 
its own account. Metternich, however, continued to treat 
the Neapolitan question as the affair of Europe, and 
maintained his concert with Eussia and Prussia. Early 
in 1831 an Austrian force, acting in the name of the allies, 
entered central Italy. The armies opposed to it col- 
lapsed, and the Austrians entered Naples on March 21. 
But in the meantime a revolution broke out in Pied- 
mont, which threatened to cut off the Austrians from 
their supports, and to raise all Italy against them. For a 
moment the bold action of Metternich seemed to have 
resulted in immense danger both to his own conservative 
policy and to the peace of Europe ; for it was believed that 
the Piedmontese revolution would be answered, not only 
by a general Italian movement, but by a rising against 
the Bourbons in France. The cloud, however, passed away. 
Order was quickly restored in Piedmont ; Lombardy was 
safely lieM by Austrian garrisons ; and the conclusion of 
the Italian difficulties, in -which Metternich had played a 
very difficult part -with great resolution and dexterity, was 
his complete and brilliant personal triumph. No statesman 
in Europe at this moment held a position that could com- 
pare with his own. 

At the congress of Yeroiia, held in 1822, the affairs of 
Spain were considered by the pow’-ers. In the end, the 
Spanish constitution was overthro-wn by a French invading 
army ; but, though the arm employed was that of France, 
the principle of absolutism wLich a^iimated the crusade 
%vas that which Metternich had made his own. A severe 
check, however, now met him in another quarter. Greece 
had risen against Turkish rule in 1821. The movement 
was essentially a national and a religious one, but Metternich 
treated it as a eJacobinical revolt against lawful authority, 
— confusing, or affecting to confuse, the struggle for national 
independence with the shallow and abortive efforts of politi- 
cal liberalism in Italy and Spain. Metternich’s attitude 
towards the Greeks uus for some time one of unqualified 
hostility. If, under the pressure of the Tilsit alliance, he 
had once been willing that Austria should join Eussia in 
dismembering Turkey, he had now reverted to the principle 
of maintaining Turkey at all costs against a Eussian 
advance southwards ; . and he attributed the Greek move- 
ment to the efforts of Eussian agitators unauthorized by 
the czar. His desire was that the sultan should deprive 
Eussia of all possible cause for complaint as regarded its 
own separate interests, and so gain freedom to deal sum- 
marily with the Greeks. Metternich’s hopes failed, partly 
through the obstinacy of the Turks, partly through the 
wavering conduct of Alexander, and partly through the 
death of Castlereagh and the accession of Canning to 
power. It was in great part owing to Canning’s moral 
support that Greece ultimately became an independent 
state ; and the extraordinary violence of hletternich’s 
language Avhenever he mentions this English statesman 
marks only too well the opposite character of his aims. 
No ]>olitician has left a more damning record against 
himself than Metternich in his bigoted abuse of Canning. 
The Greek question, however, was only the first on which 
the judgment of events was now begimihg to declare itself 
agaibst Metternich and all his principles. French 

revolution of 1830 shattered the moral fabrief which he 
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had so proudly inaugurated, arm in great part himself 
raised, in 1815. The accord that grew up between 
England and France now made any reviv^al of the 
kind of presidency that he had once held in Europe 
impossible. He -was indeed bold and rapid in throw- 
ing troops into tiio papal territory when revolutionary 
movements broke out there in 1831 and 1832, though war 
with France seemed likely to result from this step. He 
was as unsparing as he had been in 1819 in suppressing the 
agitation w^hich after 1830 spread from France to Germany; 
and the union of the three eastern courts was once more 
exhibited in the meeting of the monarchs which took place 
at Miinchengriitz in 1833, and in a declaration delivered at 
Paris, insisting on their right of intervention against 
revolution in other countries. It was, liowever, the iiev' 
czar of Eussia, Nicholas, who was now the real head of 
European conservatism; and the stubborn charactei', the 
narrow, unimaginative mind, of this prince made it 
impossible for Metternich to shape his purj)oses by that 
delicate touch which had been so effective with his pre- 
decessor. But in Austria itself JMetternich continued 
without a rival. In 1835 the emperor Francis, with 
whom he had -worked for nearly thirty years, died. 
Metternich, himself falling into the mental habits of old 
age, remained at the head of the state till 1848. The 
revolution of that year ended his political career. He 
resigned office with the dignity of demeanour which had 
never failed him ; his life was scarcely safe in Vienna, and 
the old man came for a while to England, which he had 
not visited since 1794. Living on till June 1859, he saw 
every great figure of his earlier life, and many that had ap- 
peared on the horizon since his own prime, pass a-way; and 
a few more months of life would have enabled him to see 
the end of that political order which it had been his hfe- 
work to uphold ; for the army of Napoleon III. was crossing 
the Sardinian frontier at the moment when he died, and 
before a second summer had gone Victor Emmanuel had 
been proclaimed king of Italy. 

Metternich was a diplomatist rather than a statesman. 
His influence was that of an expert manager of individuals, 
not of a man of great ideas. All his greatest work -was 
done before fifty ; and at an age when most statesmen are 
in the maturity of their powers he had become tedious 
and pedantic. His private character was very lovable. 
He Avas an affectionate if not a -faithful husband, a 
delightful friend, and a most tender father. The ex- 
cessive egotism which runs through his -writings gives 
perhaps an impression of weakness which did not really 
belong to his nature. Drawm by a firmer 2 :>en, the scene 
in which he describes himself labouring in the German 
conferences of 1820, while his favourite daughter -was dying 
in an adjoining room, would have been one of the most 
' affecting things in political biography. The man who 
could so have worked and felt together must have possessed 
no ordinary strength of character, no common force of self- 
control. 

The collection of Metternich’s writings published by his family 
under the title of DenJswiirdigkeiten, along with French and 
English editions, contains letters and despatches of great value. 
The autobiography is not always trustworthy, and must be read wn'th 
caution. Gentz’s corpspondence is of first-rate importance for the 
years 1813-30. Original papers are also contained in various 
German works upon particular events or movements, as in 
Oncken for the negotiations of 1813 ; Welcker, Aegidi, Nauwerck 
for German n.8airs in 1819 and following years ; Prokesch von 
Osten for Eastern aflhirs. (C. A. P.) 

METZ, the capital of German Lorraine, and one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe, is situated at the confiuence 
of the Moselle and the Seille, 80 miles to the north-west 
of Strasburg, and 190 miles to the east of Paris. It is 
the seat of a military governor, the judicial and administra- 
tive authorities of Lorraine, a Eoman Catholic bishop. 
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Protestant and Jewisli consistories, and a chamber of com- 
merce. The general appearance of the town is cpaiiit and 
irregular, but there are also many handsome modern streets. 
The Moselle flows throiigh it in several arms, crossed by 
fourteen or fifteen bridges. In the south-west corner of 
the town is the esplanade, an extensive open space com- 
manding a fine vic^v of the fertile Pays l^Iessin ” around 
Metz. The most interesting of the ten city gates is the 
Porte d’Allemagiie or Deutsches Thor, a castellated structure 
erected in 1445, and still bearing traces of the siege of 
Charles Y. Metz contains seven Eoman Catholic churches, 


two Protestant churches, and a synagogue. The cathedral, 
with huge pointed windows, slender columns, and numerous 
fiying buttresses, was begun in the 13th century, and 
finished in 1546, and belongs to the decadence of tlie 
Gothic style. The Gothic churches of St Yincent and St 
Eucharius, and the handsome garrison-church, completed 
in 1881, also deserve mention. Among secular buildings 
the most important are the large covered market, the 
town-haD, the palace of justice, the theatre, the governor's 
house, and the various buildings for military purposes. 
The public library contains 35,000 volumes, including an 
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extensive collection of works relating to the history of 
Lorraine. In the same building is the museum, which 
contains a picture gallery, a numismatic cabinet, and a 
•collection of specimens of natural history. Metz also 
possesses several learned societies and charitable institu- 
tions, a gymnasium, three seminaries, and a military 
academy. The cemetery of Chambiere contains the graves 
of 8400 French soldiers who died here in 1870. 

The commerce and industry of Metz have not yet 
entirely recovered from the blow inflicted by the with- 
drawal of French capital in 1871. The principal articles 
of manufacture are leather, coarse cloth and canvas, gun- 


powder, arms, needles, billiard tables, hats, and artiflcial 
flowers. There are several large iron- works in the neigh- 
bourhood. The trade of Metz is chiefly carried on in 
leather, timber, wine, brandy, liqueurs, beer, preserved 
fruits, and hardwares. A large annual fair is held here. 
The civil population of Metz, which in 1869 amounted 
to 48,066, sank in 1872 to 33,134. Since then it has 
steadily increased, and in 1881 was 43,275, about half, 
of whom were Germans, The garrison of Metz consists 
of 10, OOQ^* men, -.or including the surrounding forts 
nearly Tlie total of 58,813 includes 17,000 Pro- 

testants an4.^1]600 Jews. ' 
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History, — Metu, the Gallic lUvodunim, was the chief town of the 
MedioiDatrici, and was also called by the Eomans Mediomatrica, a 
name from which the present form, has been derived by contractibn. 
Caesar describcwS it as one of the oldest and most imp>ortant towns 
in Gaul. The Eomansj recognizing its strategical importance, 
fortified it and supplied it with water by an imposing aqueduct, 
the remains of which still exist. Under the Eoman emperors Metz 
W’as connected by military roads with Totil, Langres, Lyons, Stras- 
burg, Verdun, Ebeims, and Treves. Christianity was introduced 
in the 3d century of our era. In the middle of the 5th century 
the town w'as phmdered by the Huns under Attda ; subsequently 
it came into the possession of the Franks ; and in 512 it was made 
the capital of Aiistrasia. On the partition of the Carolingian 
realms in 843 Metz fell to the sha,re of the western kingdom as 
the capital of Lorraine. Its bishops, whose creation reaches back to 
the 4th century, now began to be very powerful. Metz acquired 
the }iriviieges of a free imperial town in the 12th century, and 
attained great commercial prosperity. In 1552 it fell into the 
hands of the French through treachery, and tvas heroically and 
successfully defended against Charles V. by the young duke of 
Guise. It*^ now sank to the level of a Freneld provincial town, and 
its population dwindled from 60,000 to 22,000 (1698). At the 
peace of Westphalia Metz, with Toul and Verdun, was fonnaliy 
ceded to France, in whose posse.ssion it remained for upwards of 
two centuries. In August 1870 the successes of the German troops 
compelled Marshal Bazaine and the French army of the Rhine 
to seek shelter behind the fortifications of Metz, which was forth- 
with subjected by the Germans to a rigorous blockade. After an 
investment of ten weeks, during which not a single shot was fired at 
the fown, Bazaine capitulated, surrendering to the victors an army 
of nearly 180,000 men, .several hundred cannon, and an immense 
(quantity of military stores of all kinds. By the peace of Frankfort 
in 1871 j\Ietz was again united to the German empire. Marshal 
Fabert and Generals Ciistine and Kellermann were natives of Metz. 

As a fortress Metz has always been of the highest importance, 
and it now ranks with Strasburg as one of the two great buhvarks 
of the w^est frontier of Germany. The original town-walls were 
replaced by ramparts in 1550, and the citadel was built in 1566. In 
16*74 the works were reconstructed by the celebrated military 
engineer Vauban. Under Hapoleon HI. the fortress was strength- 
ened to meet the demands of modern warfare, and since 1871 the 
tlermans have spared neither time nor mone}" in completing and 
supplementing his plans. The present fortifications of Metz con- 
sist of two lines — an inner circle of bastions and ramparts enclosing 
the city itself, and an outer circle of large detached forts on the 
surrounding hills. The inner line is strengthened by twm citadels, 
one of which is advanced as a tete-de-pont on the left bank of the 
Moselle. The outer circle consists of nine or ten large forts, con- 
nected ^#th each other by smaller fortifications and commanding 
all the approaches to the city. They form a large fortified camp 
with a circumference of 15 miles, within wliicli are twelve villages 
and niimerous country-houses and fa^iis. The most distant of 
the outlying forts is about miles from the cathedral. Their 
names and positions may be seen on the annexed plan. Previous 
to 1870 the fortress of Metz had never succumbed to an enemy. 

Sources of Information, — lYestphal, Geschichte der Stadt Metz, 1875-78 ; ‘Georg 
Laug^, Metz vnd seine Umgebnngen, ISSS, and Stat'istiscfi-topograpMscJm Hand' 
hick filr Loihringen. The official German account of the blockade, of Metz^in 1S70 
will be found in the history of the Franco-German war issued by the general 
staff at Berlin, 1872 sq. A succinct account is given by Georg Lang, Die Hriegs' 
operationen urn Mets im Jahr 1870, 2d ed., Metz, 1880. 

AIEULEN, Antoin'y Feaxcis vais dee (1634-1690), 
was called to Paris about 1666 by Colbert, at tbe instance 
of Le Brun, to M tbe jjost of battle painter to Louis XIY. 
Born in 1634 at Brussels, be bad at an early age eclipsed 
bis mavster Peter Snayers, and tbe works executed by him 
for tbe king of France during tbe campaigns of Flanders 
(1667) so debgbted Louis that from that date Van der 
Meulen was ordered to accompany bim in all bis expedi- 
tions. In 1673 be was received into tbe French Academy, 
and attained tbe grade of councillor in 1681. Lodged in 
tbe Gobelins, richly pensioned, and loaded with honours, 
be died at Paris in 1690. Detached works from bis band 
are to be seen in various collections, but be is best repre- 
sented by tbe series of twenty-three paintings, mostly 
executed for Louis XIV,, now in tbe Louvre. They show 
that be always retained bis Flemish predilections in 
point of colour, although in other respects bis style was 
modiEed by that of tbe French school. 

See Me77i. inedit, Acad, de Feinture, 1854 ; Descam 23 S, Vies des 
Feintres Flamands. 

MEURTHE-ET-MOSELLE, a department in tbe north- 
east of France, formed in 1871 out of those parts of tbe 
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old departments of lleurtbe and Moselle wTiicb continued 
French, and deriving its name from the two principal rivers 
wLicb water it. Prior to 1790 it belogged to ancient 
Lorraine, or to one or other of the bishoprics of Toul, Metz, 
and Verdun. It lies between 5° 25' and 7® 5' E. long„ 
and 48^ 25' and 49° 5' X. lat., and is bounded on the E. 
by Alsace-Lorraine, on the X. by Belgium and the graiid- 
dueby of Luxemburg, on the AV. by the department of 
Meuse, and on tbe S. by that of Vosges. Tbe superficial 
area is 2020 square miles. Geologically Meurtbe-et" 
Moselle has five well-marked regions foilowdng each other in 
regular succession from east to north-west. On tbe frontier 
of Alsace are tbe Vosges mountains, of Trias sandstone 
Vosgiens)^ with a maximum elevation of 3000 feet. 
A narrow band of variegated sandstone divides the Vosges 
from tbe second region, formed of shelly limestone, which 
extends as far as the Meurtbe on tbe north and the Moselle 
on tbe west. Tbe third region is formed by the variegated 
marls which cover tbe rich saline strata of the neighbour- 
hood of Xancy. Tbe Jura limestones of tbe Lias and 
Oolite, to tbe north-west and west of tbe department, form 
tbe last two regions. Here there is a maximum elevation, 
of 1400 feet, and tbe plateau of Briey stretches out towards 
that of tbe Ardennes. Between tbe Vosges and the 
Ardennes tbe valley of tbe Moselle runs from south to 
north, forming tbe main artery of tbe department ; tbe- 
lowest level (570 feet) occurs w^bere tbe river leaves it. 
Only a small part of tbe drainage of Meurtbe-et-Moselie 
flows into tbe Meuse. Tbe Moselle runs north-west from 
its entrance into tbe department as far as Toul ; north-east 
fi'om Toul to Frouard, where it receives its principal 
affluent, tbe Aleiirtbe, and becomes navigable ; north from 
Frouard to Pagny-sur-Moselle, passing to Pont Mousson. 
Tbe principal affluents of the MoseUe are tbe Maclon and 
tbe Orne on tbe left, and on tbe right, besides tbe Meurtbe,. 
tbe vSeille, which in one part of its course forms tbe^ 
boundary of Alsace-Lorraine. The Meurtbe, which fio’ws 
to tbe north-west from Raon Fill tape to Frouard, passes on 
to Baccarat, Luii6viiie, St Xicboias, and Xancy, and is 
swelled on tbe right by the Vezouse and the Sanon, and 
on tbe left by tbe Mortagne. Tbe principal tributary of 
tbe Meuse wfitbin tbe department is the Cbiers, which takes 
its course by Longwy and Longuyon. Climatologically 
Meurtbe-et-Moselle belongs to the Vosgian region. Its 
mean annual temperature is 52° Fabr., being 2° Fabr. 
lower than that of Paris (which has the same latitude).. 
Tbe thermometer in severe winters falls to 13° Fabr., 
wfflile in summer it reaches 100° Fabr. This is to be^ 
accounted for by tbe general elevation of tbe department, 
the proximity of the mountains, tbe arrangement of tbe 
valleys (which lie open towards the north), and the dis- 
tance from the sea. 

Morethanbalf of the department consists of cul tumble land, one- 
fourth of forests, and one-tentii of meadow land. In 1878 there 
were 54,346 horses, more than 100,000 sheep, 85,000 pigs, 74,000 
cattle, 15,000 goats, 21,000 dogs, and 17,000 hives of bees. The 
crops for the same year amounted to 454,192 quarters of wheat, 
37,500 quarters of barley, 35,078 quarters of rye, 570,884 quarters 
of oats, 9,079,125 bushels of potatoes, and 76,868 tons of beet-root. 
Hops, tobacco, colza, hemp, and flax also occupy a considerable 
area. The annual yield of the vineyards (56 square miles in extent)' 
exceeds £900,000 ; the wines of Toul are the best. The most 
common fruit trees are the pear, the apple, the walnut, the cherry, 
and the plum. Of forest trees the oak and the wych-elm are most 
frequent in the west of the department, the beech and tbe fir in 
the Vosges.* The French school of forestry has its seat at Xancy* 
The metallurgic industry is highly developed, and has made very 
rapid progress within the last few years. Even in 1872 there 
w-as a consumption of 350,000 tons of coal, four-fifths of which 
came from Saarbruck, and the remaining fifth from Belgium. In 
1877 the iron ore obtained amounted to 1,000,000 tons, of which 
two-thirds came from the beds near Xancy, the remainder .from 
the neighbourhood of Longw^y. In 1880 the department produced* 
a third of the pig-iron made in France (more than 50.0,000 tons).. 
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in 1877 tlie yield was 43,000 tons. Besides blast-furnaces, forges, 
and rolling-mills, there are nmniifaetories of files and boring tools, 
agricultural implenients, and furniture. In the production of salt 
the department holds the first rank in France ; the salt-bearing 
tracts cover more than 150 square miles, the bedshaving a mean 
thicknessof 65 feet. The principal salt-working centres (St Nicolas, 
yarangeville, and Bosieres-aux-Saiines) lie between Nancy and 
Luneville ; the annual value of rock-salt and refined salt produced 
exceeds £500,000 ; subsidiary to this production is an important 
manufacture of soda salts. The other chemical products are 
prussiato of potash, bone-black, wax-candles, soap, and matches. 
Stone qiiarrving and the manufacture of plaster and lime are also 
important branches of industry. The flint-glass manufactory of 
Baccarat, which employs nearly 1500 workmen, is well known ; 
that of plate-glass at Cirey (with 1000 workmen) produces plates 
of groat size. The faience manufactories of Luneville, Toni, and 
Longwy are important. Mention may also be made of the 
maniifiicture of window-glass, watch-glasses, and drinking-glasses. 
The tobacco manufacture at Nancy employs 1000 workmen; tan- 
ning, glove-making, hat-making in felt and straw, wool-spinning, 
aiicftlie rnanufacture of army clothing are also carried on. Nancy 
is renowned for its embroidery, which is, however, diminishing 
in importance. It also possesses factories for cotton spinning 
and cotton stuffs, and for hosiery. The starch manufactories and 
the breweries, especially that of Tantonville, the largest in France, 
are highly productive. Nancy also carries on distilleries, grain- 
mills, paper-mills, maniifiictories of pasteboard objects, and a large 
printing establishment. The commerce of the department is effec- 
tively served by 300 miles of railway (the principal line being tha'-. 
from* Paris to Strasburg through Nancy), by a number of good roads, 
and by several navigable rivers and canals. The main waterway 
is formed by the canal between the Marne and the Rhine, which 
runs by Toul and Nancy, and traverses the department from west 
to oast. This canal communicates with the Moselle, which is navig- 
able from Frouard downwards, and with the new eastern canal, 
which reascends the Moselle as far as lilpinal, and which is intended 
to unite the Meuse and the Moselle with the Sadne and the Rhone. 
The population of Meurthe-et-Moselle in 1881 was 419,317 in- 
habitants. It constitutes the diocese of Nancy, has its court of 
appeal at Nancjq and forms a part of the district of the 6th army 
corps (Chalons-sur-Marne). There are 4 arrondissements (Nancy, 
Brie}^ Luneville, and Toul), 29 cantons, and 597 communes. The 
capital is Nancy, and the other principal towns are Pont a Mousson, 
fonnerly the seat of a university ; Longwy (5064), a fortified place ; 
and Baccarat (6013), celebrated for its glass-works. 

MEUSE, Maese, or Maas, a river of France, Belgium, 
and Holland, discharging into the NTorth Sea or German 
Ocean, has a course (variously measured) of some 500 or 
550 miles, about 300 miles lying vdthin France. Eising in 
the department of Haute-Marne (1342 feet), at a point 
where the plateau of Langres borders on the Monts Faucilles, 
it follows a winding course, first from south to north, then 
to north-west, and afterwards to north, across the depart- 
ments of Yosges, Meuse, and Ardennes, passing by 
Heuf chateau, Yaucouleurs, Commercy, St Mihiel, Verdun, 
Sedan, Mezieres, and Givet. NTaturally navigable below 
Verdun, it has been made so from Troussey, where it meets 
the canal which unites the Marne to the Rhine, and from 
this point to Liege it admits vessels of from 6 to 7 feet 
draught. After traversing a wide valley covered by green 
meadows, the Meuse, below Mdzieres, fiows through narrow 
gorges confined between rocky walls 200 or 300 feet high, 
formed by the plateau of the Ardennes. The hills of the 
Argonne, by which it is hemmed in on its upper course, 
prevent its receiving any important affluent before the 
Olliers and the Semoy, which both fall into it on the right 
in the Ardennes. At the point where it leaves France its 
ordinary volume is about 1000 cubic feet. In Belgium it 
runs picturesquely between the districts of Famenne and 
Condroz on the right, and those of Les Fagnes and Hesbaye 
on the left. Above Dinant it receives the Lesse, whose 
valley is celebrated for its wonderful grottoes, and at the 
foot of the citadel of Hamur it is joined on the left by its 
principal affluent, the Sambre, whose north-easterly direction 
it takes. It then takes its course through the busy valley 
in which Huy, Seraing, and. Liege are situated, receiving 
the Ourthe on its right. Resuming a northerly direction, 
then taking one to the north-west, and finally one to the 
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west, the Meuse passes in front of the Butch citadel of 
Maestricht to Roermonde, so called from its confluence 
there with the Roer, and to Venlo, where the canal between 
the Meuse and the Scheldt hegins. Flowing thence through 
an absolutely unbroken plain, it finally joins the Rhine, to 
which it gives its own name, although the volume of its 
waters is twenty times less than that of the German river. 
It is at Gorcuni that the Waal, the first separate arm of 
the Rhine, brings to the Meuse two-thirds of the waters 
of that river. The Meuse soon after divides into two 
branches. While the Merwede flows due west, the southern 
arm falls into the Biesbosch, an estuary of the sea, formed 
four hundred and fifty years ago by an irruption of the sea 
over a country then cultivated and thickly peopled, and now 
the subject of attempts at reclamation. On reaching 
Dordrecht, where the river navigation and sea navigation 
meet, and where the rafts which come down from the 
Black Forest are broken up, the Meuse again divides into 
two arms. The Old Meuse fiows due west, while the 
northern arm joins the Lek, a second branch of the Rhine, 
and continues its course to Rotterdam. This is the most 
important branch of the estuary of the Meuse, and efforts 
are being made to regulate and deepen its channel by con- 
structing one of those grand canals in which the Butch 
are so skilful. Schiedam and Vlardingen, both on the 
right, are the last places of importance on the banks of 
the river. 

MEUSE, a department in the north-east of France, 
foimied out of a part of Lorraine and portions of the Three 
Bishoprics, the Clermontais, and Champagne, derives its 
name from the river by which it is traversed from south 
to north. It lies between 4 ° 52 ' and 5 ° 50 ' E. long., and 
between 48° 25' and 49° 38' N. lat., and is bounded on 
the N. by Belgium and the department of Ardennes, on 
the E. by that of Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the S. by 
those of Vosges and Haute-Marne, and on the WL by 
those of Marne and Ardennes. Of its superficial area (2405 
square miles), about one-half belongs to the basin of the 
Meuse, which is enclosed to the east and west by the 
eastern and western Argonnes. On the north-east it is 
watered by the Orne, a “tributary of the Moselle, and the 
' Chiers, which runs by Montnn^dy, and joins the Meuse a 
little beyond the northern limit of the department. The 
other half sends its waters to the Seine through the Aire, a 
tributary of the Aisne, both of which take their rise here, 
and by the Ornain, an affluent of the Saux, these two last 
being tributary to the Marne. The Meuse receives no 
important river in its course through this department. The 
highest elevation (1388 feet) occurs to the south-'west, on 
the line of the ridge which separates the basin of the 
Meuse from that of the Seine. The heights gradually sink 
from south to north, but seldom fall below 1000 feet. The 
hills of the western Argonne similarly sink rapidly down to 
the valley of the Saux, where the lowest level of the 
dejDartment (377 feet) is reached. The climate of Meuse 
is transitional between the region of the Seine and that of 
the Vosges ; its winters are less severe than those of the 
latter, but it is not so temperate as the former. The mean 
annual temperature is 52° Fahr, As at Paris, the maximum 
cold is 9° Fahr.j the greatest heat rarely exceeds 95^ 
Fahr. 

More than half the surface of the department consists of eiiltiu*- 
able lands, one-fourth of forest, one-tenth of meadow land. The 
proportion of horses is larger than in any other French depart- 
ment, except La Manche. There are 53, 80*0 .horses, 90,000 cattle, 
145,000 sheep, 125,000 pigs, and nearly 30,000 beehives. Cereals, 
potatoes, and beet-root are the chief crops (in 1877 465,966 quarters 
of wheat, 104,660 quarters of barley, 585,355 quarters of oats, 

7, 677, 374 bushels of potatoes, besides pulse, hemp, and colza). The 
vineyards produced more than 6,600,000 gallons of wine of good 
quality. The forests, which are principally of oak, are rich in 
game, as are the rivers in fish. The mineral wealth of the depart- 
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rneiit includes iron ore, good freestone, and fossil pliospliates of lime. 
Tliere are blast-furnaces, iron, copper, and bell foundries, wire- 
works, and inaiuitiictoiies of flies, liard ware, and edge tools. The 
cottoii-spiiming factories employ 15,000 spindles and 32,000 frames ; 
the woollen manufacture employs 5000 spindles, and some hundreds 
of persons are employed in the spinning and wearing of hemp, flax, 
and j ate. The glass-works (partieularly the mannfaetory of painted 
window-glass, transferred after the war of 1870 from Metz to Bar- 
paper-mills, saw-mills, and flour- mills, as well as the 
manuficiaires of lime, tiles, and fire-bricks, are worth}^ of mention. 
Hosiery and embroidery also give occupation to a great number of 
worksiiops, and the department is celebrated for its confectionery. 
IHcuse contains more than 300 miles of railway, — the principal lines 
being that from Paris to Strasburg tliroiigli Bar-le-Diic and ,Com- 


merey, that from Paris to IVletz through '\’"Grdun, and the hraneh 
line to the Meuse. The chief waterways are the canal conneetiug 
the Marne with the Rhine, and the canal of the Meuse ; the two 
together have a lerigthof 146 miles. The population of the depart- 
ment in 1881 was 289,861,— a small number in proportion to 
its extent, and with a tendency to decrease. Ecclesiastically^ it 
forms the diocese of Verdun ; it has its court of appeal at Xancy, 
and constitutes part of the district of the army corps of Chidons- 
sur-Marne. There are 4 arroiidissemeiits,— Bar-Ie-Diic, Commercy, 
Montniedy, and Verdun, — 28 cantons, and 586 communes. Bar- 
le-Duc (population in 1881, 17,485) is the capital; Commercy 
has 5260 inhabitants and Montniedy 3000 ; St Miliiel (5915), on 
the Meuse, has good churches and some remarkable rocks, and is 
the seat of the departmental assize court. 
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■ I. ANCrn'T MEXICO. 

T he name Mexico is connected with the name of the 
group of American tribes calling tlieinselves Mexica 
(.sing. Mexkatl), or Asteca. The word is related to or 
derived from the nain.e of the Mexican national war-god 
Mexitl, better known as Huitzilopochtli. The Aztecs from 
the 12th century appear to have migrated from place to 
place over the mountain- walled plateau of Anahuac^ the 
country “ by the %vater/^ so called from its salt lagoons, and 
which is now known as the valley of Mexico. About 1325 
they founded on the lake of Tezcuco the permanent settle- 
ment of Mexico Tenochtitlan, wdiich is still represented by 
• the capital city Mexico. The name Mexico was given by 
the Spanish conquerors to the group of countries over 
which the Aztec power more or less prevailed at the time 
of the European invasion. Clavigero (Storia Antica del 
’^fessico^ voi. i.) gives a maj? of the so-called “Mexican 
empire,” which may be roughly described as reaching from 
the present Zacatecas to beyond Guatemala ; it is notice- 
able that both these names are of Mexican origin, derived 
respectively from words for “ straw ’’ and “ wood.” Eventu- 
ally ilexico and New Mexico came to designate the still 
vaster region of Spanish Morth America, which (till cut 
down by changes which have limited the modern republic 
of Mexico) reached as far as the Isthmus of Panama on 
the south and took in California and Texas on the north. 
Mexico in tills wide sense is of high interest to the 
anthropologist, from the several native American civiliza- 
tions which appear within its limits, and which con- 
veniently if loosely group themselves round two centres, 
the ^lexican proper and the Central American. 

When early in the 16th century the Spaniards found 
their way from the West India Islands to this part of the 
mainland of America, they came in view of nations cultured 
high above the level they had hitherto met with in the New 
World. Here were not rude and simple tribes like the 
i.slanders of the Antilles, but nations with organized 'armies, 
ohicial administrators, courts of justice, high agriculture 
and mechanical arts, and, what struck the white men 
ospacialiy, stone buildings whose architecture and sculpture 
were often of dimensions and elaborateness to astonish the 
builders and sculptors of “Europe. How a population of 
millions could inhabit a world whose very existence had 
]>eeii till then unknown to geographers and historians, and 
how its nations could have reached so high a grade of 
barbaric industry and grandeur, was a problem which 
naturally excited the liveliest curiosity of scholars, and gave 
rise to a wkole literature. Hernandez and Acosta shared 
the opinion of their time that the great fossil bones found 
in Alexico were remains of giants, and it was argued that, 
as before the deluge there were giants on the earth, there- 
fore Mexico was peopled from the Old World in ante- 
diluvian times. On the other hand dhe multitude of 
native American languages suggested that the migration 
to America took nlace after the building of the tower of 


Babel, and Sigmenza arrived at the curiously dehnite result 
that the Mexicans w^ere descended from Naphtuhim, son of 
Mizraim and grandson of Noah, who left Egypt for Mexico 
shortly after the confusion of tongues. Although such 
speculations have fallen out of date, it is to be remembered 
in their favour that they were stepping-stones to more valid 
argument; especially they induced the collection of native, 
traditions and invaluable records of races, languages, and 
customs, which otherwise would have been lost for ever. 
Even in the present century Lord Kingsborough v/as led 
to spend a fortune in printing a magnificent compilation of 
Mexican picture-writings and documents in his A ntiquities 
of Alexico by his zeal to prove the theory advocated b}“ 
Garcia a century earlier, that the Jslexicans were the lost 
tribes of Israel. 

Eeal information as to the nations of j^Iexico before 
Spanish times is very imperfect, but not altogether want- 
ing, It is derived partly from, inspection of the natives 
themselves, their languages and customs, which may be 
now briefly considered, before going on to the recollections 
handed down in the native picture-writings and oral tradi- 
tions. The remarks made by the accurate and experienced 
observer Alexander von Humboldt, who had seen more 
American tribes than almost any traveller, are still entitled 
to the greatest weight. He considered the native 
Americans of both continents to be substantially similar 
in race-characters. Such a generalization will become 
sounder if, as is now generally done by anthropolo- 
gists, the Eskimo with their pyramidal skulls, dull 
complexion, and flat noses are removed into a division 
by themselves. Apart from these polar nomads, the 
i^erican indigenes group roughly into a single race 
or division of mankind, of course with local variations. 
If our attention is turned to the natives of Mexico especi- 
ally, the unity of type will be found partieularly close. 
The native population of the plateau of Mexico, mainly 
Aztecs, may still be seen by thousands without any trace of 
mixture of European blood ; and the following description 
may give a fair idea of their appearance.^ Their stature is 
somewhat lov/, estimated about 5 feet 3 inches, but they 
are of muscular and sturdy build. Measurements of their 
skulls show?" them mesocephalic (index about 7 8), or inter- 
mediate between the dolichocephalic and bracliycephalic 
(narrow and wide skulled) types of mankind. The face is 
oval, with low forehead, high cheek-bones, long eyes 
sloping outward tow’^ards tie temples, fleshy lips, nose wide 
and in some cases flattish but in others aquiline, coarsely 
moulded features, with a somewhat stolid and gloomy 
expression. Thickness of skin, masking the muscle^ has 
been -tiought the cause of a peculiar heaviness in the out- 
lines 0 ^ body and face ; the complexion varies from yeliow- 
browni;o chocolate (about 40 to 43 in the anthropological 
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►scale) ; eyes black ; straight coarse glossy black hair ; 
beard and moustache scanty. Among variations from 
this type may be mentioned higher stature in some districts, 
and lighter complexion in Tehuantepec and elsewhere. If 
now the native Americans be compared with the races of 
the regions across the oceans to their east and west, it will 
be seen that their imlikeness is extreme to the races east- 
ward of them, whether white Europeans or black Africans. 
On the other hand they are considerably like the Mongoloid 
peoples of Forth and East Asia (less so to the Polynesians); 
so that the tendency among antliropologists is now generally 
to admit a common origin, however remote, between the 
tribes of Tarfeary and of Amexdca. This original connexion, 
if it may be accepted, would seem to belong to a long-past 
period, to judge from the failure of all attempts to discover 
an affinity between the languages of America and Asia. 
At whatever date the Americans began to people America, 
they must have had time to import or develop the numerous 
families of languages actually found there, in none of which 
lias community of origin been satisfactorily proved with 
any other language-group, at home or abroad. In Mexico 
itself the languages of the Fahua nations, of which the 
Aztec is the best-known dialect, show no connexion of 
origin with the language of the Otomi tribes, nor either of 
these witli the languages of the regions of the ruined cities 
of Central America, the Quich6 of Guatemala and the Maya 
of Yucatan. Indeed, within the Mexican limits, there are 
various other languages which, so far as philological 
research can at present decide, are independent of one 
another. The remarkable jihenomenon of nations so 
similar in bodily make but so distinct in language can 
hardly be met except by supposing a long period to have 
elajised since the country was first inhabited by the 
ancestors of peojiies whose language has since passed into 
so different forms. The original peopling of America may 
well date from the time when there was continuous land 
between it and Asia. 

It would not follow, however, that between these remote 
ages and the time of the discoveiy of the Few World by 
Columbus no fresh immigrants can have reached America. 
We may put out of the question the Scandinavian sea- 
rovers who sailed to Greenland about the 10th century, and 
appear afterwards to have coasted Few England (see 
America, vol. i. p. 7 06), but do not seem to have found their 
way far enough southward for their visit to have any effect 
on Mexico. But at all times communication has been open 
from East Asia and even the South Sea islands to the west 
coast of America. The importance of this is evident when 
we consider that Japanese junks now drift over by the 
ocean current to California at the rate of about one a year, 
often with some of the crew still alive (see C. W. Brooks in 
Bancroft, vol. v. p. 51 ; Overland Monthly, San Francisco, 
1872, p. 353). Fui'ther north, the Aleutian islands offer 
a line, of easy sea passage, while in north-east Asia, near 
Behring’s Strait, live Chukchi tribes who carry on inter- 
course with the American side ; the presence of Eskimo in 
this partof Asia(see Fordenskiold, Voy. of Vega, yoI, ii.pp. 13, 
81) is so plainly due to local migration that it is neglected 
in comparing the languages of the two continents. Asiatics 
such as Japanese or Kurile Islanders, if they found their 
way in small numbers to America and merged into native 
tribes, might hardly leave descendants distinguishable 
from the rest of the population even in the first genera- 
tion, nor introduce their own language. Such assertions as 
that the Guatusos of Costa Rica are a tribe with fair skin 
and fiaxen hair, and that Japanese words may be detected 
among the Indians of British Columbia, are examples of 
evidence which may be worth further sifting ; but in an 
account like the present no proofs can be admitted unless far 
better authenticated thani tnese. What gives S more solid 


interest to the question of Asiatic in flusiice in America, is 
that, though neither the evidence of features nor of language 
has substantiated it, there are details of Mexican civilization 
which are most easily accounted for on the supposition that 
they were borrowed from Asia. They do not seem ancient 
enough to have to do with a remote Asiatic origin of the 
nations of America, but rather to be results of comparatively 
modern intercourse between Asia and America, probably 
since the Christian era. Humboldt ( Vm$ des Cordilleres, 
pi. xxiii.) compared the Mexican calendar with that in use 
in eastern Asia. The Mongols, Tibetans, Chinese, and 
other neighbouring nations have a cycle or series of twelve 
animals, viz., rat, bull, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, horse, 
goat, ape, cock, dog, pig, which may possibly be an imita' 
tion of the ordinary Babylonian-Greek zodiac familiar to 
ourselves. The Mongolian peoples not only count their 
lunar months by these signs, but they reckon the successive 
days by them, rat-day, bull-day, tiger-day, &c., and also, 
by combining the twelve signs in rotation with the ele- 
ments, they obtain a means of marking each year in the 
sixty-year cycle, as the Avood-rat year, the fire-tiger year, &c. 
This method is highly artificial, consisting, not in mere 
numbering, but in combining series of different terms so 
that the same combination does not recur till the end of 
the period. Thus the reappearance of its principle in the 
Mexican and Central-American calendar (see p. 212) is sug- 
gestive of importation from Asia. Humboldt also discussed 
the Mexican doctrine, represented in the native pictures, of 
four ages of the world belonging to water, earth, air, and 
fire, and ending respectively by deluge, earthquake, tempest, 
and conflagration. The resemblance of this to some 
v'ersions of the Hindu doctrine of the four ages or yuga is 
of so remarkable a closeness as hardly to be accounted for 
except on the hypothesis that the Mexican theology con- 
tains ideas learnt from Asiatics. Among Asiatic points of 
resemblance to AAffiich attention has since been called is 
the Mexican belief in the nine stages of heaven and hell, 
an idea which nothing in nature AA^ould suggest directly to 
a barbaric people, but which corresponds to the idea 
of successive heavens and hells among Brahmans and 
Buddhists, who apparently learnt it (in common with our 
own ancestors) from the Babylonian-Greek astronomical 
theory of successwe stages or concentric planetary spheres 
belonging to the planets, the. The Spanish chronicles 
also give accounts of a Mexican game called patolli, played 
at the time of the conquest with coloured stones moved 
on the squares of a cross-shaped figure, according to the 
throws of beans marked on one side ; the descriptions of 
this rather complicated game correspond closely with the 
Hindu backgammon called pachisi (see Tylor in Jom\ 
Anf hr op, Inst., vol. viii. 

The native history of Mexico and Central America is 
entitled to more respect than the mere recollections of 
savage tribes, inasmuch as here memory was aided by 
something like written record. The Mexican pictures so 
far approached Avriting proper as to set doAvn legibly the 
names of persons and places and the dates of events, Avhile 
the rude draAvings which accompanied these at least 
helped the professional historians to remember the tradi- 
tions repeated orally from generation to generation. Thus 
actual documents of native Aztec history, or copies of 


^ The appendix to Prescott's Conquest of Mexico contains an 
interesting summary of analogies betAveen the civilization of Mexico 
and that of the Old World, but some of the arguments are very incon- 
clusive. , One which has been often cited turns on the likeness alleged 
by Naxera between the Chinese language and that of the Otomi nation 
of Mexico (whose name survives in that of their town Otompan, now 
Otumha). The examination of an Otomi grammar (such as MUments 
de la. Gmmmaire Othomi, Paris, 1863) will, however, convince the 
philological reader that the resemblance is hardly of an amount to 
found a theory of a Chinese connexion upon. 
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them, are still .open, to tlie:'.stiidy/ of 'selioiars, wh^ 
the conquest interpretations of these were drawn up 'in 
writing by'^ Spanish-educated, Mexicans, ' and histories 
founded on them with the aid of traditional memory were 
wiitten by Ixtiilxochitl and Tezozomoc ; the most important 
of these picture- w4tings, interpretations, and histories may 
be foimd ill Eingsboroiigh’s 0/ Mexico, In 

Central America the rows of complex hieroglyphs to he 
seen sculptured on the ruined temples probably served 
a similar purpose up to the time of the Spanish invasion. 
The documents purporting to be histories, written down 
by natives in later times, thus more or less represent real 
records of the past, but the task of separating the preponder- 
ant mythical part from what is real history is of the utmost 
difficulty. Among the most curious documents of early 
America is the Popol-Y%h or national book of the Quiche 
kingdom of Guatemala, a compilation of traditions written 
doivn by native scribes, found and translated by Father 
Ximenez about 1700, and published by Scherzer (Vienna, 
1857) and Brasseur de Boiirboiirg (Paris, 1861). This 
book, composed in a picturesque barbaric style, begins 
with the time when there was only the heaven with its 
boundaries' towards the four winds, but as yet there was 
no body, nothing that clung to anything else, nothing that 
balanced itself or rubbed together or made a sound ; there 
was nought below but the calm sea alone in the silent 
darkness. Alone were the Creator, the Former, the Pmler, 
the Feathered Serpent, they who give being and whose name 
is Gucumatz, Then follows the creation, when the creators 
said “Earth,” and the earth was formed like a cloud or a fog, 
and the mountains appeared like lobsters from the water, 
cypress and pine covered the hills and valleys, and their 
forests were peopled with beasts and birds, but these could 
not speak the name of their creators, but could only chatter 
and croak. So man was made first of clay, but he was 
strengthiess and senseless and melted in the water ; then 
they made a race of wooden mannikins, but these were 
useless creatures without heart or mind, and they were 
destroyed by a great flood, and pitch poured down on them 
from heaven, those who were left of them being turned i 
into the apes still to be seen in the woods. After this 
comes the creation of the four men and their wives who 
are the ancestors of the Quiches, and the tradition records 
the migrations of the nation to Tulan, otherwise called the 
Seven Caves, and thence across the sea, whose waters were 
divided for their passage. It is worth while to mention 
these few early incidents of •tiie national legend of 
Oiiatemaia, because their Biblical incidents show how 
native tradition incorporated matter learnt from the white 
mien. Moreover, this Central- American document, mythical 
as it is, has an historical importance from its bringing in 
names belonging also to the traditions of Mexico proper. 
Thus Gncumatz, “ Feathered Serpent,” corresponds in name 
to the Mexican deity Quetzalcoatl ; Tulan and the Seven 
Caves are familiar words in the Aztec migration-traditions, 
and there is even mention of a chief of Toltecat, a name 
plainly referring to the famed Toltecs, of whom further 
account will be given in their place in Mexican history. 
Thus the legends of the Popol- Yuh confirm what is learnt 
from comparing the culture of Central America and Mexico 
proiier, that, though the nations of these districts were not 
connected by language, the intercourse and mixture 
betiveen them had been sufficient to implant in them much 
common civilization, and to justify the anthropologist in 
including both districts in one region. Historical value of 
the ordinary kind may be found in the latter part of the 
Popol- Yuli^ which gives names of chiefs down to the time 
■when they began to bear Spanish names, and the great city 
of Quichb became the deserted ruin of Santa Cruz. The 
Maya district of Yucatan has also some vestiges of native 


traditions in . the manuscript translated by D., Pio Perez 
(ill Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan) , and in the 
remarkable 16th century Relacion de las Cosas de Yncatan 
by Diego de Landa, published by Brasseur de Boiirbourg 
(Paris, 1864). As in the Guatemala traditions, we hear 
of ancient migration from the Mexican legendary region 
of Tula ; and here the leaders are four famous chiefs or 
ancestors who bear the Aztec name of the Tutul-Xiii, which 
interpreted means “Bird-Tree.” Unfortunately for the 
historical standing of these four ancestors, there are in the 
Aztec picture-writings representations of four trees each 
with a bird perched on it, and placed facing the four 
quarters, which make it probable that the four Tutul-Xiii of 
tradition, in spite of the circumstantial detail of their wars 
and migrations, may be only mythic personifications of the 
four cardinal points (see Schiiltz-Sellack in Zeitsch.f. EtJin,, 
1879, p. 209), Xever tireless, part of the later Maya records 
may he genuine, — for instance, when they relate the war 
about three centuries before the Spanish conquest, when the 
king of Chiciien-Itza destroyed the great city of Mayapan. 
Though the names and dates of Central- American native 
kings have too little interest to general readers for traditions 
of them to .be dwelt on here, they bring into view one im- 
portant historical point, that the wondrous ruined cities of 
this region are not to be thought monuments of a perished 
race in a forgotten past, but that at least some of them 
belong to history, having been inhabited up to the conquest, 
apparently by the very nations who built them. 

Turning now to the native chronicles of the Mexican 
nations, these are found to be substantial dated records 
going back to the 12th or 13th century, with some vague 
but not worthless recollections of national events from, times 
some centuries earlier. These last-mentioned traditions, 
in some measure borne out by linguistic evidence of names 
of places, tribes, and persons, point to the immigration of 
detachments or branches of a widespread race siDeaking a 
common language, which is rejDresented to us by the 
Aztec, still a spoken language in Mexico. This language 
was called naJiuatf and one who spoke it as his native 
tongue was called nahuailacatl^ so that modern anthro- 
pologists are following native precedent when they use the 
term Falma for the whole series of peoples now under 
consideration.^ Earliest of the Nahiia nations, the Toltecs 
are traditionally related to have left their northern home 
of Huehiietlapallan in the 6th century ; and, though this 
remote date cannot be treated as belonging to genuine 
history, there is other evidence of the real existence of the 
nation. Their name signifies an inhabitant of 

^Gand of reeds,” a place which, as has been already 
pointed out, appears elsewhere in the national traditions of 
this region, and has a definite geographical site in the 
present Tulan or Tula, north of the valley of Anahuac, 
where a Toltec kingdom of some extent seems to have had 
its centre. To this nation is ascribed not only the oldest 
but the highest culture of the Xalma nations ; to them 
was due the introduction of maize and cotton into Mexico, 
the skilful workmanship in gold and silver, the art of build- 
ing on a scale of vastness still witnessed to by the mound of 
Cholula, said to be Toltec work; the Mexican hieroglyphic 
writing and calendar are also declared to have been of 
Toltec origin. With the Toltecs is associated the mysterious 
tradition of Quetzalcoatl, a name which presents itself in 
Mexican religion as that of a great deity, god of the air, 
and in legend as that of a saintly ruler and civilizer. His 
brown and beardless worshippers describe him as of another 
race, a white man with noble features, long black hair and 
full beard, dressed in flowing robes. He came from Tullan 

^ It should he noticed that this word is not etymologically con- 
nected with the somewhat similar word Anahuac^ of which the mean- \ 
ing is given at page 206. ' ■ 
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or from Yucatan (for tlie stories differ widely), and dwelt 
twenty years among tliem, teaching men to follow Ms 
austere and virtuous life, to hate all violence and war, to 
sacrifice no men or beasts on the altars, but to give mild 
offerings of bread and flowers and perfumes, and to do 
penance by the votaries drawing blood with thorns from 
their own bodies. Legend tells stories of his teaching men 
picture-writing and the calendar, and also the artistic wmrk 
of the silversmith, forwdiich Cholula w^as long famed; but 
at last he departed, some say towards the unknowm land of 
Tlapallan, but others to Coatzacualco on the Atlantic coast 
on the confines of Central America, where native tradition 
still keeps up the divine names of Gucumatz among the 
Quich(is (see p. 208) and Cukulcan among the Mayas, these 
names having the same meaning as Quetzalcoatl in Aztec, 
viz., ^tFeathered Serpent.’^ hTative tradition held that 
when Quetzalcoatl reached the Atlantic he sent back his 
companions to tell the Cholulans that in a future age his 
brethren, white men and bearded like himself, should land 
there from the sea wdiere the sun rises, and come to rule 
the country. That there is a basis of reality in the Toltec 
traditions is shown by the w^ord toltecatl having become 
among the later Aztecs a substantive signifying an artist 
or skilled craftsman. It is further related by the Mexican 
historians that the Toltec nation all but perished in the 
11th century by years of drought, famine, and pestilence, 
a few only of the survivors remaining in the land, while the 
rest migrated into Yucatan and Guatemala, where, as has 
been already pointed out, their name is commemorated in 
local records. After the Toitecs came the Chichimecs, 
whose name, derived from chichi^ “dog,’’ is applied to 
many rude tribes; the Chichimecs here in question are 
said to have come from Amaquemecan under a king named 
Xolotl, names which being Aztec imply that the nation 
was Nahua ; at any rate they appear afterwards as fusing 
wdth more cultured hlahiia nations in the , neighbourhood 
of Tezcuco. Lastly is recorded the Mexican immigration 
of the seven nations, Xochimiica, Chalca, Tepaneca, 
Acolhiia, Tlahuica, Tlascalteca, Azteca. This classification 
of the ISTahuatlac tribes has a meaning and value. It is 
true that Aztian, the land whence the Aztecs traced their 
name and source, cannot be identified by geographers, while 
the story of the separation of the seven nations at the place 
called Chicomoztoc or Seven Caves looks like national legend 
rather than real history. But the later stages of the long 
Aztec migration seem historical, and the map of Mexico 
still shoW'S the names of several settlements recorded in the 
curious migration-map published by Gemelli Careri {Gwo 
del Mondo^ Yenice, 1728) and commented on by Humboldt; 
among these local names are Tzompanco, “place of skulls,” 
now Zumpango in the north of the Mexican valley, and 
Chapultepec, “ grasshopper hill,” now a suburb of the city 
of Mexico itself, where the Aztecs are recorded to have 
celebrated in 1195 the festival of tying up the “bundle of 
years ” and beginning a new cycle. The Aztecs moving 
from place to place in Anahuac found little welcome from 
the Xahua peoples already settled there, v/hose owm history 
was indeed one of incessant jealousy and quarrel. One of 
the first clear events of the Aztec arrival is their being 
made tributary by the Tepanecs, in whose service or 
alliance they began to manifest their warlike prowess in 
the fight near Tepeyacac, where now stands the famous 
shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Thus they overcame in 
arms the Acolhuas, their superiors in civilization, wdio had 
made Tezcuco a centre of prosperity and improvement. 
By the 13th century the Aztecs by their ferocity had 
banded their neighbours together against them ; some 
were driven to take refuge- on- the reedy lake shore at 
Acoculco, while others were taken as captives into 
Culhuacan. The king of this district was Coxcoxtli, 


•whose name has gained an undeserved reputation even in 
Europe as Coxcox, the Mexican Xoah,” from a scene in 
the native picture-writing where his name appears together 
wdth the figure of a man floating in a dug-out tree, which 
has been mistaken even by Humboldt for a represen- 
tation of the Mexican deluge-myth. Coxcoxtii used 
the help of the Aztecs against the Xocliimilco people, 
but his own nation, horrified at their bloodthirsty sac- 
rifice of prisoners, drove them out to live for years in 
want and misery on the islands and swnmps of the 
great salt lagoon, where they are said to have taken to 
making their chma77ipas or floating gardens of mud 
heaped on rafts of reeds and brush, •which in later times 
wrere so remarkable a feature of Mexico. As one of the 
Aztec chiefs at the time of the founding of their city was 
called Tenoch, i.e., “ Stone-cactus,” it is likely that from 
him was derived the name Tenoclititian or “ Stone-cactus 
place.” Written as this name is in pictures or rebus, it 
probably suggested the invention of the well-known legend 
of a prophecy that the war-god’s temple should be built 
where a prickly pear was found growing on a rock, and 
perched on it an eagle holding a serpent ; this legend is 
still commemorated on the coins of Mexico. Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan, founded about 1325, for many years after- 
\vards j^robably remained a cluster of huts, and the higher 
civilization of the country was still to be found among the 
other nations, especially among the Acolhuas in Tezcuco. 
The wars of this nation with the Tepanecs, which went on 
into the 15th century, were merely destructive, but larger 
effects arose from, the expeditions under the Culhua king 
Acamapichtii, -where the Aztec, warriors were prominent, 
and which extended far outside the valley of Anahuac, 
Especially a foray southw-ard to Quaiihnahuac, now Cuer- 
navaca, on the watershed between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
caused the bringing of goldsmiths and other craftsmen home 
to Tenoclititian, which now began to rise in arts, the Aztecs 
laying aside their rude garments of aloe-fibre for more 
costly clothing, and going out as traders for foreign, 
merchandise. In the 14th century the last great national 
struggle took place. The Acolhuas had at first the 
advantage, but Ixtlilxochitl did not follow up the beaten 
Aztecs but allowed them to make peace, whereupon, under 
professions of submission, they fell upon and sacked the 
city of Tezcuco. The next king of Tezcuco, ISTezalmalcoyot], 
turned the course of war, when Azcapuzalco, the Teijaneo 
stronghold, was taken and the inhabitants sold as slaves by 
the conquering Acolhua^i and Aztecs ; the place thus de- 
graded became afterwards the great slave-market of Mexico. 
In this war we first meet with the Aztec name Moteuczoma, 
afterwards so famous in its Spanish form Montezuma. 
About 1430 took place the triple alliance of the Acoihua, 
Aztec, and Tepanec kings, whose capitals were Tezcuco, 
Mexico, and Tlacopan, the latter standing much below the 
other two. In fact the Aztecs now became so predominant 
that the rest of native history may be fairly called the 
Aztec period, notwithstanding the picturesque magnificence 
and intellectual culture which made Tezcuco celebrated 
under Nezahualcoyotl and his son Nezahualpilli. When 
the first Moteuczoma was crowned king of the Aztecs, the 
Mexican sway extended far beyond the valley plateau of 
its origin, and the gods of conquered nations around had 
their shrines set up in Tenochtitlan in manifest inferiority 
to the temple of Huitzilopochtli, the ^var-god of the Aztec 
conquerors. The rich region of Quauhnahuac became 
tributary ; the Miztec country v/as invaded southward to 
the Pacific, and the Xicalanca region to what is now Yera 
Cruz. It was not merely for conquest and tribute that the 
fierce Mexicans ravaged the neighbour-lands, but they had 
a stronger motive than either in the desire to obtain 
multitudes of prisoners whose hearts were to be torn out 
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Palaces, 

&c. 


by the sacrificino; priests to propitiate a pantheon of gods been more remarkable for nimiber and extent than arcliitectiiral 

desire for war-captives as acceptabie victims is relatea to three open sf^uares, with women’s apartments, grananes, 

have brou^-'^ht about an almost incredible agreement among storehouses, menageries, aviaries, of sueli extent that one of the 
nations of the i^fexican alliance, that the}" should from companions of Cortes records having four times wandered about 
time to time figbt battles among themselves in order to 

provide prisoners for the altars, iiius mere was something pleasure-gardens ; and, though now liardly anything remains ot tb,^. 
of the character of a religious war in the expedition made buildings above ground, the neiglibouring Mil of Tezcotzinco stip 
ill 14G9 under Axayacatl as far down the isthmus as has its stone steps and terraces ; and the immense embankment 


ill 14G9 under Axayacatl as far down the isthmus as 
Tehuantepec, whence the Mexican army came back with 
loads of rich p>iunder and thousands of captives, and the 
later ravaging of the Totonac region as far as the Atlantic, 
when the inhabitants were taken for sacrifice and their 


carrying the aqueduct-channel of hewn stone which supplied water 
to basins cut in the solid rock still remains to prove that the chron- 
iclers’ descriptions, if highIy-''oloured, were at any rate genuine. Till 
the last century the gigantic figures of Axayacatl and his son Monte- 
zuma -were to be seen carved in the porphyry hill of Chapultepec, 


land rocnlnniypd hv Aztecs Ahiiitzotl left the Aztec but these as well as the hanging gardens have been destroyed, and 
land^ 1 ccolomzccl by Aiii itzoM lUt mo AZtec ahmimctc (cypress) remain of the ancient beauties 

empire (as it is often soiiiowhcit ambitiously" culled) Ut the i)lace. That in the palace gardens flowers from the tierra 


height of apparent power, Imt the cruel oppression of the 
subject regions had made their life almost unbearable, and 
the second Aloteuczoma, coming to a rule already liable to 
break up from within, weakened it still more by upholding 
the class of chiefs or nobles against the common people 
who as warrior.s and traders had in great measure made 
the prosperity of the allied nations. The Mexicans had 
long tried to subjugate the stubborn little nation of Tlax- 
callaii (Tlascala), which had obstinately held out, though so 
hemmed in that for years the people lived without salt, this 
being no longer to be had from the sea-coast. Moteuezoma 
made a last effort to crush them, but in vain, and when 
the Spaniards came they were there as ready-made allies 
planted on the high road to Alexico. From the date when 
the festival of the new* cycle was first celebrated in 
Chapultepec six 52-year periods had passed when in 1507 
the new Are symbolizing the beginning of a new cycle 
was kindled for the last time on the breast of a human 
victim. Eumours of the coming of the Europeans may ' 
have before this date spread from Cuba, but in 1517 
Cordova touched in Yucatan, and in 1518 Grijalva was 
on the east coast of Mexico, and the Aztecs first met the 
white men, in whom they saw, partly" with hope and partly 
with fear, the fulfilment of the proiAiecy that Quetzalcoatl 
should one day return. With the Spanish conquest under 
Hernando Cortes (see Coetes) the native history" of Mexico 
comes to an end. 

Gitiltzation. 

While the prairie tribes of America lived under the loovse 
swajr of chiefs and councils of old men, the settled nations of 
Mexico had attained to a somewhat highly organized government. 


of the })lace. That in the palace gardens flowers from the tierra 
calieiite were transplaiiteil, and water-fowd bred near fresh and salt 
pools fit for each kind, tliat all kinds of birds and beasts ivere kept 
in well-appointed zoological gardens where there were homes even 
for alligators and snakes, — all this testifies, not merely to barbaric 
ostentation, but to a cultivation of natural history which was really 
beyond the European level of the time. From the palaces and re- 
tinues of thousands of servants attached to the royal service may be 
inferred at once the despotic power of the Mexican rulers and the 
heavy taxation of the people ; in fact some of the most remarkable 
of the picture-writings are tribute-rolls enumerating by hundreds 
and thousand.s the mantles, ocelot-skins, bags of gold-dust, bronze 
hatchets, loads of chocolate, &c. , furnished periodically by the towns. 

Below the king was a numerous and powerful class of nobles, the 
highest of whom {tlatoani) were great vassals owing little more than 
homage and tribute to their feudal lord, w'hile the natural result 
of the unruliness of the noble class w'as that the king to keep them 
in check increased their numbers, brought them to the capital as 
councillors, and balanced their influence by military and household 
officers, and by a rich and powerful merchant class. The nobles 
not only had privileges of rank and dignity, but substantial power 
over the plebeian or peasant class {macekualli), who submitted to 
much the same oppression and extortion at their hands as w"as 
customary in the Old World. The tenures of land in Mexico 'tvere 
those generally appearing in barbaric countries where invasion and 
military despotism have encroached on but not totally superseded 
the earlier tribal laws. The greatest estates belonged to the king, 
or had been granted to military chiefs w’hose sons succeeded them, 
or were the eiidownnents of temples, but the cal^xdli or village 
community still survived, and each freeman of the tribe held and 
tilled his portion of the common lands. Below the freemen were 
the slaves, who were war-captives, persons enslaved for punisliinent, 
or children sold by their })arents. Prisoners of war were mostly 
doomed to sacrifice, but other classes of slaves were mildly treated, 
retaining civil rights, and their children were born free. 

The superior courts of law formed part of the palace, and there Justice, 
were tribunals in the principal cities, over each of which presided a 
supreme judge or ciMutcoatl, who was irremovable, and whose 
criminal decisions not even the king might reverse ; he appointed 


Thi.s may be seen by the elaborate b4auee of power maintained in the lower iudges and heard appeals from them ; it is doubtful 


the federation of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, where each king 
W'as absolute in his own country, but in war or other public interests 
they acted jointly, with powers in something like the proportion in 
WThich they divided conquered lands and spoil, which w^as two-fifths 
each to Mexico and Tezcuco and oiie-flfth to Tlacopan. The suc- 
cessor of the Aztec king was customarily a chosen brother or nephew, 
the eldest having the first claim unless set aside as incompetent, 
and having to be a tried warrior ; this mode of succession, which lias 
been looked on as an elaborate practical device for seciunng practical 
advantages, seems rather to have arisen out of the law of choice 
among the descendants of the female line, found in American tribes 
of much lower culture. Something like this appears in the .succes- 
sion of kings of Tezcuco and Tlacopan, which went to sons by the 
principal wife, W’ho was usually of the Aztec royal family. The 
Mexican chronicles, however, slioiv instances of the king’s son suc- 
ceeding, or of powerful chiefs being elected to the kingship. The 
term republic is sometimes used to describe the little state of 
Tlascala, but this was in fact a federation of four chiefs, with an 
assembly of nobles. In the Zapotee district the Wiyatao or high- 
priest of Zopaa was a divine ruler before whom all prosti‘ated them- 
selves with faces to the ground ; he was even too sacred to allow 
his foot to touch the earth, and was only seen carried in a litter. 

The accounts given by the Spanish and native Mexican writers of. 
the courts and palaces of the native kings must be taken with some , 
reserve, from the tendency to use descriptive terms not actually 
untrue, but wdiich convey erroneous ideas taken from European 
architecture ; thus wdiat are called columns of porphyry and jasper 
supporting marble balconies might perhaps be better described as 
piers carrying .slabs, while the apartments and terraces must have. 


whether he judged in civil cases, but both kinds of suits were heard 
in the court below, by the tlacatecatl and his two associates, below 
whom were the ward-magistrates. Lands w^ere set apart for the 
maintenance of the judges, and indeed nothing gdves a higher idea 
of the elaborate civilization of Mexico than this judicial system, 
which culminated in a general court and council of state presided 
oyer by the king. The laws and records of suits were set down in 
picture-writings, of which some are still to be seen ; sentence of 
death was recorded by drawing a line with an arrow across the 
portrait of the condemned, and the chroniclers describe the barbaric 
solemnity with which the king passed sentence sitting on a golden 
and jewelled throne in the divine tribunal, with one liand on an 
ornamented skull and the golden arrow in the other. Among the 
resemblances to Old-World law was the use of a judicial oath, the 
witness touching the ground with his finger and putting it to his 
lips, thus sw'earing by Mother Earth. The criminal laws were of 
extreme severity, even petty theft being punished by the thief being 
enslaved to the person he had robbed, while to steal a tobacco 
pouch or twenty ears of corn was death ; he who pilfered in the 
market w^as then and there beaten to death, and he who insulted Xipe, 
the god. of the gold- and silver-smiths, by stealing his precious metal, 
was skinned alive and sacrificed to the offended deity. Though 
aloe-beer or “pulque” was allowed for feasts and to invalids in 
moderation, and old people over seventy seem to be represented 
in one of the picture-writings as having liberty of drunkenness, 
young men found drunk were clubbed to death and young women 
stoned. Such a Draconian standard prevailing, it is hardly needful 
to enumerate the special penalties of such offences as witchcraft, 
fraud, removing lantoarks, adultery, -which differed as to 
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whi^thi*r tiir^ criiuiiinl had his lieiirt cut out on the altar, his head 
cnisiied between two stones, &e. ; while even lesser punishments 
were harsh, such as that of slanderers, whose hair was singed with 
a }dne-torch to the scalp. 

Based on conquest as the Aztec kingdom was, and with the 
craving for warlike glory fostered by the most hlooilthirsty religion 
the world ever saw, it follows that the nation was above all other 
pursuits organized as a lighting community. To be a tried soldier 
was the road to honour and otilce, and the king could not be en- 
throned till he had with his own hand taken captives to he 
butchered on the war-god’s altar at his coronation. The common 
soldiers were promoted" for acts of daring, and the children of chiefs 
were rcgiilaiTv trained to war, and initiated by being sent into 
battle, with veterans, with whose aid the youth took his first indsoner, 
but his future rise depended on how many captives he took un- 
aided in fight with warlike enemies ; by such feats he gained the 


di'TTiitv of wearing coloured blankets, tassels, and lip- jewels, and 
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reached such military titles as that of “guiding eagle.’ 
Mexican military costumes are to be seen in the picture-writings, 


wdiore the military orders of princes, eagles, and tigers are known 
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by their braided hair, eagles’ beaks, and spotted armour, 
common soldiers went into battle bjilliant in savage war-paint, but 
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those of higher rank had helmets like birds and beasts of prey, 
armour of gold and silver, wooden greaves, and especially the 
ickcctpilli, the quilted cotton tunic two fingers thick, so serviceable 
as a protection from arrows that the Spanish invaders were glad to 
adopt it. The archers shot well and with strong bows, though their 
arrows were generally tipped only with stone or ])Oue ; their shields 
or targets, mostly round, were of ordinary barbaric forms ; the 
spears or javelins had heads of obsidian or bronze, and w^ere some- 
times hurled wdth a spear-thrower or ailnM, of which })ictiires and 
specimens still exist, showing it to be similar in princixde to those 
used by the Australians and Eskimo. The most characteristic 
weapon of the Mexicans was the maqualmitl or “ hand- wood,” a 
club set with two rows of large sharp obsidian flakes, a well- 
directed blow with which would cut down man or horse. These 
two last-mentioned weapons have the look of highly-developed 
savage forms, wliile on the other hand the military organization was 
in some respects eq^nal to that of an Asiatic nation, with^ its 
regular companies commanded each by its captain and provided 
with its standard. The armies were very large, an expedition often 
consisting of several divisions each numbering eight thousand men, 
but the tactics of the commanders were quite rudimentary, consist- 
ing merely of attack by arrows and javelins at a distance, gradu- 
ally closing into a hand-to-hand fight with clubs and spears, wdth 
m occasional feigned retreat to draw the enemy into an ambuscade, 
fortification w'as well understood, as may still be seen in the 
remains of w’allcd and escarped strongholds on hills and in steep 
ravines, while lagoon-cities like Mexico had the water approaches 
diifended by fleets of boats, and the causeway's protected by towers 
and ditches ; even after the town was entered, the pyramid- 
temples with their suiTounding walls were forts capable of stubborn 
resistance. It was held unrighteous to invade another nation with- 
out a solemn embassy to warn their chiefs of the miseries to w^hich 
they exposed themselves by refusing the submission demanded, and 
this again w'as followed by a declaration of war, but in Mexico as 
in other more cultured countries this act of national morality degene- 
rated into a ceremonial farce, where tribute was claimed from some 
neighbouring nation, or an Aztec god was oifered to be worshipped 
in their temples, in order to pick a quarrel as a pretext fov an 
invasion already planned to satisfy the soldiers with lands and 
plunder, and to meet the priests’ incessant demands for more human 
sacrifices. 

Among the accounts of the ^lexican religion are some ]>assages 
referring to the belief in a supreme deity. The word teotl^ god, has 
been thought in some cases to bear this signification, but its meaning 
is that of deity in general, and it is applied not only to the sun- 
god but to very niferior gods. It is related that ETezaliualcoyotl, 
the poet-king of Tezcuco, built a nine-storied temple with a starry 
roof above, in honour of the invisible deity called Tloqiienabiiaque, 
“he who is all in himself,” or Ipalnemoan, “ he by whom we live,” 
who had no image, and was propitiated, not by bloody sacrifices, but 
by incense and flowers. Those who adopt the opinion of Asiatic 
admixture in Mexican culture will use it to account for this remark- 
able religious phenomenon, less easily accounted for by native 
development, while also the appearance of a rival deity of evil, 
bearing the name of Tlacatecolotl, or “man-owl,” is mysterious. 
These divinities, however, seem to have had little or no place in the 
popular faith, which was occupied by polytheistic gods of more 
ordinary barbaric type. Tezcatlipoca was held to be the highest of 
these, and at the festival of all the gods his footsteps were expected 
to appear in the flour strewn to receive this sign of their coming. 
He was plainly an ancient deity of the race, for attributes of many 
kinds are crowded together in him, and he was prayed to in inter- 
minable formulas for help in war and for health and fortune, to 
deliver the nation from a wicked king, or to give pardon and strength 
to the penitent who had confessed his sins and been purified by wash- 


ing. Between him and Quetzakoatl, the ancient deity of Cholnla, 
there had been old rivalry, as is related in legends of Qiietzalcoatl 
coming into the land to teach men to till the soifi to work metals, and 
to rule a well-ordered state ; tlie two gods played their faiiiou.s match 
at the hall-game, and Tezcatlipoca, in the guise of a hoary-headed 
sorcerer, persuaded the sick an<l weary Qiietzalcoatl to drink the 
magic pulque that sent him roaming to the di.stant ocean, where 
he embarked in his boat and disappeared from among men. These 
.deities are not easily analysed, but on the other hand Tonatiiih and 
Metztli, the sun and moon, stand out in the distinctest personality 
as nature gods, and the traveller still sees in the liiige adobe pyramids 
of Teotihuacan, with their sides oriented to the four quarters, an 
evidence of the importance of their worship. The war-god Huitzilo- 
poehtli,^ of whom one legend relates a supernalural cDncep>tion in 
the ancient Tullan, while, another story cleclare.s him to have been 
(like the Chinese war-god) a deified warrior-chief, was the real head 
of the Aztec paiitlieo 11 ; his idol remains in JMexieo, a huge block of 
basalt on which is sculptured on tlie one side his hideous personage, 
adorned with the humming-bird feathers on the left hand which 
signify bis name, while the not less frightful war-goddess Teoyao- 
miqiii, or “ divine-war-death,” oceiqiies the other side. Centeoti, 
the goddess of the all-nonrishing maize, was patroness of the earth 
and mother of the gods, while Mictlanteuctli, lord of dead-land, 
ruled over the departed in the dim under- world. Kuinbers of 
lesser deities presided over classes of society, events, and occupations 
of life, such as Tlazolteotl, goddess of pleasure, worshipped by 
courtesans, Tezcatzoiicatl, godof strong drink, whose garment in grim 
irony clothed the drunkard’s corpse, and Xipe, patron of the gold- 
smiths. Below these were the usual crowd of natnre-sjflrits of "hills 
and groves, w'hose shrines were built by the roadside to receive ofler- 
ings from passers-by. The temples were called tcoccdli qv “god’s 
house,” and the teocallis of the greater deities rivalled in size 
as they resembled in form the temples of ancient Babylon. They 
were pyramids on a square or oblong base, rising in successive 
terraces to a small summit-platform. The great teocalli of 
Huitzilopochtli in the city of Mexico stood in an immense 
square, whence radiated the four principal thoroughfares, 
its courtyard being enclosed by a square, of which the stone 
wall, called the coatepantU or serpent-wall from its sculptured 
serpents, measured nearly a quarter of a mile on each side. In 
the centre, the oblong pyramid of rubble cased with hewn stone 
and cemented, 375 x 300 feet at the base, and rising steeply in five 
terraces to the height of 86 feet, showed conspicuously to the city 
the long processions of priests and victims winding along the 
terraces and up the corner flights of steps. On the paved platform 
were three-story tower temples in whose ground-floor stood the stone 
images and altars, and before that of the war-god the green stone of 
sacrifice,- humped so as to bend upward the body of the victim that 
the priest might more easily .slash open the breast with his obsidian 
knife, tear out the heart and hold it up before the god, while the 
captor and his friends were waiting below for the carcase to be 
tumbled down the steps for them to cany home to be cooked for the 
feast of victory. Before the shrines reeking with the stench of 
slaugliter, the eternal fires were kept burning, and on the platform 
stood the huge drum covered with snakes’ skin, whose fearful sound 
was heard for miles. From the terrace could he seen seventy or 
more other temples within the enclosure, with their images and 
blazing fires, and the tzoriipmitli or “skull-place,” where the skulls 
of victims by tens of thoiljands were skewered on cross-sticks or 
built into towers. There also might be seen the flat circular 
teincdacatl or “spindle-stone,” where captives armed with wooden 
weapons were allotved the mockery of a gladiatorial fight agaiiist 
well-armed champions. The great pyramid of Cholnla with 
its hemispherical temple of Qiietzalcoatl at the top, now an 
almost shapeless hill surmounted by a church, was about thrice 
as long and twice as high as the teocalli of Mexico. A large 
fraction of the Mexican population were set apart as priests or 
attendants to the services of the gods. The rites performed were 
such as are found elsewhere, prayer, sacrifice, processions, dances, 
chants, fasting and other austerities, but there are some peculiari- 
ties of detail. Prayers and other formulas have been copied down - 
by Sahiigun and other chroniclers, of endless prolixity, but not 
without occasional touches of pathos. The following are a few 
sentences from a prayer to Tezcatlipoca, interceding for the poor: 
“0 our lord, protector most strong and compassionate, invisible 
and impalpable, thou art the giver of life ; lord of all, and lord 
of battles, I present myself here before thee to say some few words 
concerning the need of the poor people, the people of none estate or 
intelligence. ... Know, 0 Lord, that thy subjects and servants 
suffer a sore poverty, that cannot be told of more than that 
it is a sore poverty and desolateness. The men have no garments 
nor the women to cover themselves with, hut only rags rent in 
eveiy part that let the wind and cold in. . . . If they be mer- 
chants, they now sell only cakes of salt and broken pepper ; the 
people that have something despise their w'ares, so that they go out to 
sell from door to door and from house to house ; and whe,7i they sell 
nothing they sit down sadly by some fence or w^alL or some corner, 
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licking their lips and giiamng their nails for the hunger that is in 
them, they look on one side ami the other at the mouths of those who 
pass hoping perad vent lire tliat one may speak some word to them. 

O compassionate God, the bed on which they lie is nofa thing to rest 
upon, but to endure torment in ; they draw a rag over them at 
night and ao sleep. > , . 0 our Lord, in wdiose power it is to give 
allcotitcnt, consolation, sweetness, softness, prosperity, and riches, for 
thou alone art lord of all good, have mercy upon them, for they are 
thy servants. . . .1 supplicate thee that thou wilt lift up their 
heads with thy favour and aid, that thou wilt see good that they 
emjoi' some days of prosjierity and tranquillity, so that they may 
sltiep and know repose, having prosperous and peaceable days of 
life. . . . Sliouhl this nation, for whom I pray and entreat thee to 
do tiieni good, not understand what thou hast given, thou canst 
take awn}" tlie good and pour out cursing, so that all evil may come 
upon tliem, and they become poor, in need, maimed, lame, blind, 
and deaf ; then indeed they shall wuikeii and know the good that 
they had and have not, and they shall call upon thee and lean 
tow'ard thee ; hut thou will not listen, for in the day of abundance 
they would not understand thy goodness towards them. ” These 
]jrayers seem essentially genuine ; indeed there was no European 
model from wdiieh they could have been imitated ; but at the same 
time it must be remembered that they come down in Spanish writ- 
ing, ami not untouched by Spanish influence, as in one passage 
w’here there is a mention of .sheep, an animal of course unknowui to 
tlie native IMexicans. As to sacrifice, make and other vegetables were 
offered, and oocasionally rabbits, quails, &c. ; but, in the absence of 
. cattle, human sacrifice was the cliief rite, and cannibalism prevailed 
at the feasts. Incense was constantly used, especially the cofalli 
(copal) well knowm to us for varnish ; little terra-cotta censers are 
among the commonest of Mexican antiquities. Long and se\mre 
religious fasts were customary at special seasons, and drawing blood 
from the arms, legs, and body, by thrusting in aloe-thorns, and 
pas.sing sharp sticks tlirough the tongue, -was an habitual act of 
devotion recalling the similar practices of devotees in India. The 
calendar of religious festivals for the wdiole course of the Mexican 
year has been preserved. Each 20-day period had one or more 
such celebrations. In the month of the “diminishing of waters” 
the rain-gods or Tlalocs w’ere propitiated by a procession of priests 
with music of flutes and trumpets carrying on plumed litters infants 
with painted faces, in gay clothing w'ith coloured paper wu'ng.s, to 
be sacrificed on the niountain.s or in a wdiirlpool in the lake. It is 
said that the people Avept as they passed by; but if so this may have 
been a customary formalit}^ for the religion of these nations must 
have quenched all human sympathy. In the next month the god 
Xipe-totec, already mentioned, had his festival called the “flaying of 
men ” from the human victims being flayed, after their hearts were 
torn out, for young men to dress in their skins and perform dances 
and sham fights. The succeeding festival of Camaxtli was marked 
by a sov^ere fast of the priests, after wliich stone knives were pre- 
pared with which a hole was cut through the tongue of each, and 
numbers of sticks passed through. For the great festival of Tez* 
catlinooa, the handsorne.st and hobleist of the captives of the year 
had been chosen as the incarnate representative of the god, and 
pjaraded tlie streets for public adoration dressed in an embroidered 
mantle with feathers and garlands on his head and a retinue like a 
king; for the last month they married him to four girls representing 
four goddesses ; on the last day wives apcl pages escorted him to the 
little temple of Tlacochcalco, where he mounted the stairs, breaking 
an earthenware flute a|fainst each step; this was a symbolic fare- 
well to the joys of the world, for as he reached the top he was 
sekedbythe priests, his heart torn out and held up to the sun, 
his head spitted on the tzompantli, and his body eaten as sacred 
food, the people drawing from his fate the moral lesson that riches 
and pleasure may turn into poverty and sorrow. The manner of 
the victim’s death in these festivals afforded scope for variety; they 
dressed them and made them dance in character, threw them into 
the fire for the fire-god, or crushed them between two balanced 
stones at the harvest-festival. The ordinary pleasures of festivals 
were mingled with all this, such as dances in beast-ma.sks, sham 
fights, and children’s games, but the type of a religious function 
•was a sickening butchery followed by a cannibal feast. 

The Mexican juiesthood, being the educated class, were much 
concerned with the art of pictiire-'writing, which they had developed 
to^ a stage quite above the rude figures of the American hunting- 
tiihe§‘, and used systematically as a means of recording religious 
festivals and legends, as well as keeping calendars of years and 
recording the historical events which occurred in them. Facsimiles ■ 
of several of these interesting documents, with their translations, 
may be seen in Kingsborough. On inspecting these it will be seen 
tliat their main principle is pictorial. Gods are represented with their 
appropriate attributes,— the fire-god hurling his spear, the moon- 
goddess with a shell, &:c. ; the scenes of human life are pictures of 
w-arriors fighting with club and spear, men paddling in canoes, w^omen 
spinning and w^eaving, &e. An important step towards phonetic 
writingappears, howevei’, in the picture-names of places and persons. 
The simplest forms of these depict the objects signified by the name. 
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as where Ckaptdtepcc or “grassliopper-liill ” is represented by a grass- 
hopper on a hill, or a stone with a cactus on it stands for Tenoch 
or “ stone-cactus,” the founder of Teiiochtitkm. The .system had, 
however, risen a stage beyond this when objects 'ivere drawn 
to represent, not tliemsehh*s, but the syllables forming their 
names, a.s where a trap, an eagle, a pricker, and a hand are put to- 
gether not to represent these objects, but in order that the syllables 
of their names mo-quauli-zo-ma, should spell the woixl Moquauh- 
zoma (see Aubin’s introduction to Brasseur, Hist chi Mexiqiie^ 
vol. i. p. Ixviii.). The analogy of this to the manner in which the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs passed into phonetic signs is remarkable, 
and writing might have been invented anew in Mexico had it not 
been for the Spanish conquest. The Aztec numerals, which were 
vigesimal or reckoned by scores, were depicted by dots or circles 
up to 20, which was represented by a flag, 400 (a score of scores) 
by a feather, and 8000 (a score of scores of scores) by a purse ; but 
for convenience these symbols might be halved and qumdered, so 
that 534 might be shown by one featlier, one quarter of a feather, 
one flag, one-half of a flag, and four dots. The Mexican calendar 
depended on the combination of numbers with picture -signs, of 
which the four principal were the rabbit, reed, flint, house— 
tocMli, acatl, tecpatl, calli. The cycle of 52 years was reckoned by 
combining these signs in rotation with numbers up to 13, thus: — 

1 rabbit, 2 reed, 3 flint, 4 house, 5 rabbit, 6 reed, &c. By accident 
this calendar may be exactly illustrated with a modern pack of 
cards laid out in rotation of the four suits, as, ace of hearts, 2 of 
spades, 3 of diamonds, 4 of clubs, 5 of hearts, 6 of spades, &c. In 
the Mexican ritual calendar of the da 3 ^s of the year, the same method 
is carried further, the series of twenty day-signs being combined 
in rotation with numbers up to 13 ; as this cj^cle of days onlj^ 
reaches 260, a series of nine other signs are affixed in addition, to 
make up the 365 -day jmar. It is plain that this rotation of signs 
served no useful purpose wliatever, being less convenient than 
ordinary counting such as the Mexicans emplo^md in their other 
calendar already mentioned, where the 20 -clay periods had each a 
name like our months, and their daj^s had signs in regular order. Its 
historical interest depends on its resemblance to the calendar- system 
of central and eastern Asia, where amon^ Mongols, Tibetans, 
Chinese, &c., series of signs are thus combined to’ reck on years, 
months, and daj^s; for instance, the Mongol cycle of 60 years is 
recorded by the zodiac or series of 12 signs — mouse, bull, tiger, &c., 
combined in rotation with the five male and female elements— fire, 
earth, iron, water, wood; as “male-fire-bull” year, &e. This 
comparison is worked out in Humboldt’s Vi^es des CordilUres^ 
a.s evidence of Mexican civilization being borrowed from Asia, 
naturally the Mexican calendar-system lent itself to magic in the 
same way as the similar zodiac-signs of the Old World, each 
person’s fate being affected by the qualities of the signs he w^as 
born under, and the astrologer-priests being called in to advise on 
every event of life. Of all Mexican festivals the most solenm 
was that of the xm'hn)iolpiU% or “year-binding,” when the 52- 
3 "ear cycle or bundle of years came to an end. It was believed 
that the destruction of the world, which after the Hindu manner 
the Mexicans held to have already taken place three or four times, 

•would happen again at the end of a cycle. As the time drew 
near, the anxious population cleansed their houses and put out all 
fire, and on the last day after sunset the priests, dressed in the garb 
of gods, set out in procession for the hill of Huixachtla, there to 
watch for the approach of the Pleiades to the zenith, whicli gave 
the auspicious signal for the lighting of the new fire. The finest 
of the captives was thrown down and fire kindled on his hreast by 
the W’ooden drill of the priest ; then the victim’s heart was torn out, 
and his body flung on the pile kindled with the new flame. The 
Iieople watching from their flat housetops all the country round* 
saw with joy the flame on the sacred hill, and hailed it with a 
thank-offeruig of drops of blood drawn from their ears with sharp 
stone-flakes. Swift runners carried burning brands to rekindle the 
fires of the land, the sacred fire on the teocalli of the war-god 
blazed up again, and the people began "with feasting and rejoicing 
the new cycle. 

Mexican education, at any rate that of the upper class, was a Educa- 
systematic discipline much under the control of religion, which tion. 
hm'e presents itself under a more favourable light. "" After the 
birth of a child, hhe tonalpouhqui or “ sun -calculator ” drew its 
horoscope from the signs it was born under, and fixed the time for 
its solemn lustration or baptism, performed by the nurse with 
appropriate^ prayers to the gods, when a toy shield and bow were 
provided if it was a boy, or a toy spindle and distaff if it was a girl, 
and the child received its name. An interesting picture-writing, to 
be seen in Kingsborough, shows the details of the boy’s and girPs 
education, from the early time when three small circles over the 
child .show it to be three years old, and a drawing of half a tortilla 
or corn-cake shows its allowance for each meal ; as they grow older 
the lads are ^ seen beginning to carry burdens, paddle the canoe, 
and fish, •while the girls learn to spin and weave, grind maize, and 
cook, —good conduct being enforced by punishments of ‘increasing 
severity, up to pricking their bodies with aloer.thorns and hdlding 
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their faces over burning chillis. The schools were extensive build- 
ings attached to the temples, where from an early age boys and 
girls were taught by the priests to sweep the sanctuaries and keep up 
tlie sacred fires, to fast at proper seasons and draw blood for penance, 
and where they received morjil teaching in long and verbose formulas. 
Those fit for a soldier’s life were trained to the use of weapons 
and sent early to learn the hardships of war; children of craftsmen 
were usually taught by their fathers to follow their trad.e; and for 
the children of nobles there was elaborate instruction in history, 
picture-writing, astrology, religions doctrines, and laws. Marriages 
depended much, as they do still in the East, on comparison of the 
horoscopes of the pair to ascertain if their birth-signs were com- 
patible. Old women were employed as go-betweens,^ and the 
marriage ceremony was conducted by a priest who . after moral 
exhortations united the young couple by tying their garments 
together in a knot, after which they walked seven times round the 
fire, casting incense into it ; after the performance of the marriage 
ceremony "the pair entered together on a four days’ fast and 
. penance before the marriage was completed. The funeral rites 
of tlie Mexicans are best seen in the ceremonies at the death of a 
king. The corpse laid out in state was provided by the priest wdth 
a jug of water for his journey, and with bunches of cut papers to 
pass liiin safel}^ tlirough each danger of the road— the place where 
tlie two riiountains strike together, the road guarded by the great 
snake and the great alligator, the eight deserts and the eiglit 
hills; they gave him garments to protect him from the cutting 
wind, and buried a little dog by bis side to carry him across the 
nine waters. Then the royal body was invested in the mantles of 
his patron-gods, especially that of the war-god, for Mexic^in kings 
were warriors ; on his face was placed a mask of turquoise mosaic, 
and a green chalchiliuite-stone as a heart between Ins lips. In older 
times the dead king was buried on a throne with his property and 
dead attendants round him. But after cremation came in a 
mourning procession of servants and chiefs carried the body to the 
funeral pyre to be burnt by the demon -dressed priests, after which 
the crowd of wives and slaves were exhorted to serve their lord 
faithfully in the next world, were sacrificed and their bodies burnt. 
Common people 'would not thus be provided with a ghostly retinue, 
but their simpler funeral ceremonies -were as far as they went similar 
to those of their monarch. 

The staple food of the Mexicans before the conquest has continued 
with comparatively little change among the native race, and has 
even been adopted by those of European blood. Maize or Indian 
corn was cultivated on patches of ground where, as in the Hindu 
the trees and bushes were burnt and the seed planted in the 
soil manured by the ashes, A sharp-pointed planting stick, a 
wooden shovel, and a bronze-bladed hoe called a mail were the 
simple implements. The Mexicans understood digging channels 
for irrigation, especially for the cultivation of the cacahuatl^ from 
which they taught the Europeans to prepare the beverage clwcollatl ; 
these native names passed into English as the words cacao, or cocoa, 
and chocolate. Other vegetables adopted from Mexico are the tomata 
{tomatl) and the cMlli^ used as flavouring to native dishes. The 
maize was ground with a stone roller on the grinding stone or metlatl, 
still known over Spanish America as the metate, and the meal baked 
into thin oval cakes called by Aztecs tlaxcalli, and by Spaniards 
tortilla^ which resemble the chapati of India and the oat-cake of 
Scotland. The Mexicans were also skilful makers of earthen pots, 
in which were cooked the native beans called b}^ the Spanish 
and the various savoury stews still in vogue. The juice extracted 
by tapping the great aloe before flowering 'was fermented into 
an intoxicating drink about the strength of beer, octli, by the 
Spaniards called imlque. Tobacco, smoked in leaves or cane-pipes 
or taken as snuff, was in use, especially at feasts. It is related that 
in old times hlexican clothing was of skins or woven aloe and palm 
flbre, but at the time of the conquest cotton was largely cultivated 
in the hot lands, spun with a spindle, and 'woven in a rudimentary 
loom •without a shuttle into the mantles and breech-cloths of the 
men and the chemises and skirts of the w'omen, garments often of 
flue texture and embroidered in colours. Ornaments of gold and 
silver, and jewels of polished quartz and green chalehihuite w’ere 
'worn, — not only the ears and nose but the lips being pierced for 
ornaments. The artificers in gold and silver melted the metals by 
means of a reed-blowpipe and cast them solid or hollow, and were 
also skilled in hammered work and chasing, as some fine specimens 
remain to show, though the famous animais modelled with gold and 
silver fur, feathers, and scales have disappeared. Iron was not 
known, but copper and tin ores were mined, and the metals com- 
bined into bronze of much the same alloy as in the Old World, of 
which hatchet blades and other instruments were made, though 
their use had not superseded that of obsidian and other sharp stone 
flakes for cutting, shaving, &c. Metals had passed into a currency 
for trading purposes, especially quills of gold-dust and T-shaped 
pieces^ of copper, while cocoa-beans furnished small change. The 
vast size of the market-squares with their surrounding porticos, and 
the iinportaUce of the caravans of merchants who traded with other 
nations a show that mercantile had risen into some proportion to 
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military interests. Nor was the wealth and luxury of Mt?xiL*o and Art and 
surrounding regions without a corresponding devufi.tpnujiit of art. ixastime. 
The stone sculptures such as that remaining of Xociiicalco, vdiicli is 
figured by Humboldt, as well as the ornamented woodwork, feather- 
mats, and vases, are not without artistic merit. The often-cited 
jioems attributed to Nezahiialcoyotl may not be quite geiiiiine, lait 
at any rate poetry had risen above the barbaric level, while tlie- 
mention of ballads among the people, court odes, and the cliants of 
temple choirs would indicate a vocal cultivation above that of the 
instrumental music of drums and horns, pipes and whistles, the 
latter often of pottery. Solemn and gay dances were frequent, and 
a sport called the bird-dance excited the admiration of foreigners 
for the skill and daring with which groups of performers dressed as 
birds let themselves down, by ropes wound round the top of a high 
mast, so as to fly whirled in circles far above the ground. The 
ball-game of the Mexicans, called tlachtli, was, like tennis, the pas- 
time of princes and nobles ; special courts were built for it, and the 
ball of india-rubber (perhaps the first object in which Eui’opeans 
became acquainted with this valuable material) might not be touehe<I 
by the hands, hut was driven against the walls by blows of the knee 
or elbow, shoulder or buttock. The favourite game of patolli has been 
already mentioned for its similarity to tlie of modern India. 

The accounts given by Spanish writers of the Central Americans Central- 
in their state after the Spanish conquest are very scanty in com- American 
parison with the voluminous descriptions of Aztec life. iTiey bring culture, 
out perfectly, however, the fact of close connexion between the two 
civilizations. Some Central- American peoples were actually Mexican 
ill their language and culture, especially the Pipils of G-uateniala and 
a large part of the population of Nicaragua, but these were descend- 
ants of Aztecs or allied peoples who in the comparatively modern 
times of Aztec power invaded and colonized these distant countries 
Aztelc, Or tsnamen, Yiii. i ix.). With regard to the 
Central- American nations proper, especially the Mayas of Yucatan 
and the Quiches of Guatemala, who dwelt in the cities and wor- 
shipped in the temples of Chichen-Itza and Uxmal, Palenque and 
Copan, the problem of Aztec connexion is deeper and obscurer. 

How closely related these nations were in institutions to the 
Mexicans appears, not only in their using the same peculiar weapons, 
such as the spear- thrower and the toothed club or maquahiiitl, but 
in the similarity of their religious rites, such as drawing blood from 
their bodies as an act of penance, and sacrificing human victims by 
cutting open the breast and tearing out the heart; the connexion is 
evident in such special points as the ceremony of marriage by tying 
together the garments of the couple, or in holding an ofi'ender’s face 
over burning chillis as a punishment ; the native legends of Central 
America make mention of the royal ball-play, which was the same 
as the Mexican game of tlachtli already mentioned. At the same 
time many of the Centrai-American customs diftered from the 
Mexican ; thus in Yucatan we find the custom of the youths sleeping 
in a great bachelor’s house, an arrangement common in various 
parts of the world, but not in Mexico ; the same remark applies to 
the Maya exogainous law of a man not taking a wife of his own 
family name (see Diego de Lauda, Melacion de Yucatan, ed, 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, p. 140), which does not correspond with 
Mexican custom. We have the means of comparing the personal 
appearance of the Mexicans and Central Americans by their por- 
traits on early sculptures, vases, &c. ; and, though there does not 
appear any clear distinction of race-type, the extraordinary back- 
sloping foreheads of such figures as those of the has-reliefs of Palen qiie 
prove that the custom of flattening the skull in infancy prevailed 
in Central America to an extent quite beyond any such habit in 
Mexico. It is from the ruined cities now buried in the Centrai- 
American forests that we gain the best information as to the nations 
who built them. The notion sometimes propounded that these 
famous cities were of great antiquity and the work of extinct nations 
has no solid evidence ; some of them may have been already aban- 
doned before the conquest, but others were inhabited, and by the 
ancestors of the Indians who now build their mean huts and till 
their patches of maize round the relics of the grander life of their 
ancestors. In comparing these ruins through the districts of 
Yucatan, Chiapas, Guatemala, and Honduras, it is evident that, 
though they are not the work of a single nation, but of two or more 
highly distinct in language, yet these nations had the great bond 
of a common system of pictorial or written characters. One speci- 
men of a Centrai-American inscription may give a general idea of 
them all, whether it be from the sculptured facade of a temple 
sketched by Catheiwood, or from the painted deerskin called the 
Dresden Codex (reproduced in Kingsboroiigh), or from the chapter 
of Diego de Lauda where he professes to explain and translate the 
characters themselves. These consist of combinations of faces, circles, 
lines, &c., arranged in compartments in so complex a maimer that 
hardly tw-o are found alike. How they conveyed their meaning, 
how far they pictorially represented ideas or spelt words in the 
difierent languages of the country, is a question not yet answered 
in a complete way; Landa’s description (p. 320) gives a table of a 
number of their elements as phonetically reiiresenting letters or 
syllables, but. though there may be a partial truth in his rules, they 
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are too iiisuffieioiit or too crron eons to serve for any general deciplier- 
inent. Most of what has been written on tins subject Is 

worthlesSj but a promising attempt has been made by E. S. Holden, 
who has analysed the eouibined ligures into theii* elementary lines 
{Fir^t Jirdiial Pv'port of Bdreau of Fthnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, 1 S81 : see also Chiiveutey, Melanges dePhiloIogie 
cl dc poltogcifphie JmCrkahits, Paris, lS8d). One point as to the 
Ceiitral-Aiiiericaii characters is clear, that part of them are calendar- 
signs recording dates. From the accounts given by Laijcla and other 
writers it is plain that the Central* American calendar, reckoning 
tht^ year in tweuty-eiglit periods of thirteen days, was the same in 
Its principle of eoiiibiiiing signs as that of Mexico here mentioned 
at page 212. The four leading Maya signs called /can, miduc, fc, catcac 
corresponded in their position to the four Aztec signs rabbit, reed, 
Hint, house, but the meanings of the Maya signs are, unlike the 
AzEec, very oljscure. A remarkable feature of the Central- American 
ruins is the frc<p.ieiicy of triineated pyramids built of hewn stone, 
witli flights of steps up to the temple built on the platform at top. 
The resenihlance of these structures to the old descriptions and jm- 
tiiresof tlie l^Iexieaii teocallis is so striking that this name is habitu- 
ally given to them. The teocallis built by the Xahua or Mexican 
nations have been mostly destroyed, but two remain at Huatusco 
andTusapan (figured in Bancroft, vol. iv. tip. 443, 456), which bear 
a strong resemblance to those of Palempie. On tire whole it is not 
too much to say that, in spite 'of ditlereiices in style, the best means 
of judging what the temples and palaces of Mexico were like is to 
he gaiiied from the actual ruins in Central America. On the other 
liahd, there are features in Central-American architecture which 
scarcely appear in Mexican. Thus at XJxmal there stands on a 
terracJl mound the long narrow building known as the governor’s 
house (Casa del Gobeniador), 322 feet long, 39 feet wide, 26 feet 
higli, built of rubble stone and mortar faced with square blocks of 
stone, tlie interior of the chambers rising into a sloping roof formed 
hy courses of stonework gradually overlapping in a false arch.’’ 
The same construction is seen in the buildings forming the sides of 
a quadrangle and bearing the equally imaginary name of th.e 
nunnery (Casa de Monjas); tlie resemblance of the inrenqr of one 
of its apartments to an Etruscan tomb has often been noticed (see 
Fergiisson, History of ATcliitccturc, vol. i. ; Viollet-le-Duc, in 
Charnay). Attempts* to trace the architecture of Central America 
to direct derivation from Old-World types have not been successful, 
while on the other hand its decoration shows proof of original inven- 
tion, especially in the imitations of woodwork which, as the above- 
mentioned architects liave pointed out, passed into sculptured 
orriainerit when the material of eonstruction became stone instead 
of wood. Thus the architectural remains, thougli they fail actually 
to solve the Instoxieal problem of the high culture of the nations 
round the Gulf of Mexico, throw mucli light on it when their 
evidence is added to that of religion and-customs. Whether Mexican 
civilization 'was a barbaric copy of that which lioiirished in the now 
deserted Central- American cities, or whether the nations who built 
these cities themselves raised to a higher level a civilization derived 
from Mexico, two things seem probable, — hrst, that the civilizations 
of Mexico and Central America were pervaded by a corninon intluence 
in religion, art, and custom ; second, that this common element 
shows traces of the importation of Asiatic ideas into America. 

Among: works of reference on the ancient history anU civilization of Mexico 
and Central America may he mentioned H. H. Bancroft, T/te Native Race.^ of the 
Pacific iSfateft of North America, London, lS7o-0 (contains tlie most complete 
summary, with references to orif?inal authorities) ; Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
HUtoire de» Nations Civilisees dii Mexifjue et de V Amerique-Centralc. Paris, 
lRo7-ij9 (a valuable collection of materials, but tiie author’s own views are mostly 
fanciful); Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico i, Clavigero, AVoria Aaffca 
del Me&sico, Cesena, 1780 (contains tlie substance of earlier writers, such as 
Gomara, Torqnemacia, Acosta, Boturini, tfcc.). For special topics : — Lord Kings- 
borough. of Mexico, London, ISEU -48 (contains facsimiles and inter- 

pretations of picture-writings, the native chronicles of LxtiilxochitI and Tezozo- 
moc, a reprint of Sahagun, <fcc.); A. von Jlumboldr, Vues des CordiU'eres, et 
Monamens des Peupies Indigenes de I'Amerique, Paris, ISIG (Mexican civilization, 
picture-writing, calendar, &c.). Travels and descriptions of antiquities, &c.: — 
Bupaix (in Bingsborough); C Xebel, Viaje Pintoresco y Arqueologico sobre la 
RepCtblica Uejkana, Paris, 1830; F. cle Waldcck, Voyage Pitioresque et ArcheO' 
logique dans la Province d Yucatan, Pans, 3838, and Palenque et Anires Ruims, 
Paris, 1866 ; I). Charnay. Cites et liuines A viericaines, avec texte par Viollet-le-Duc, 
Paris, 1863; J, L. Stephens, Incidents oj Travel tn Central America, &c.. New 
Torlc, 1S41; Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, New York, 1858; Brantz Mayer, 
Mexico, New York, 1854; Tylor, Anahuac, or Mexico and the Mexicans, London, 
1861, Ac. (E. B. T.) 

II THE EEPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 

Mexico, Aztec Mexitli ^ (Estados Unidos de Mexico), 
is a federal republic in Mortb America, bounded N. by 
tlie United States (California, Arizona, and Mew Mexico), 
E. by Texas and tbe Gulf of Mexico, S. by Guatemala and 

^ In this, as in all other Aztec names, the « (or y) represents the English 
sound s/i; hence Mexiih and Mexico should be properly pronounced 
Meshiili, Alesliico, But they do not appear tq„ha've ever been so pro- 
nounced by the Spaniards, who naturally gaw‘ to the z its ordinary 
Spani-sh sound of the German ch. , , L, 


British ITondu!U8,:wliere tlie boiind^ lines are still partly 
undetermined,-: ,W.' by the Pacific Ocean. Lying between , 
33".and 15"' N. lat. and 87“ and 117“ ' W. long., Mexico, 
stretches about 1950 miles north-north-west and south- 
south-east, with a mean breadth of 400 miles, varying 
from about 1000 in 26“ N. to 130 at the narrowest 
part of the Tehuantepec isthmus. It has a. coast-line of 
nearly 6000 miles, ---aboiit 4200 on the Pacific and 1600 
on the xitlantic. The seaboard is little varied either 
by deep inlets, bold headlands, broad estuaries, or large 
islands. On the west side are the vast Gulf of California, 
in outline somewhat resembling the Red Sea, and so nameci 
by some of the early navigators, and the open Bay of 
Tehuantepec, besides the smaller inlets of Acapulco and 
San Bias, forming two of the finest harbours in the world, 
and almost the only safe ones in the republic. On the 
east side the coast is mostly beset by lagoons and sand- 
banks, with no good havens, Campeche, Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
and Matamoras being all little better than open roadsteads 
exposed to the fierce ‘^ nortes/’ or north-easterly gales, that 
sweep the Gulf of Mexico for a great part of the year. Of 
headlands the most prominent are Capes S. Lucas and 
Palmas at the south extremity of Lower California, Cor- 
rientes south from San Bias, and Catoche in the north- 
east of Yucatan. Besides this peninsula, 'which projects 
north-north-east, the only other is that of Low^er California, 
which projects south-south-east parallel to the mainland. 
The islands are few in number, and ail of insignificant size, 
the most noteworthy being Tibiiron and Angel de la Guarda 
in the Gulf of California, the uninhabited Revillagigedo 
group in the Pacific, and Cozumel ofi the Yucatan coast. 
Mexico comprises altogether twenty-seven confederate 
states, one territory, and the Federal District, with areas, 
populations, and chief towns as under — 
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Since the appearance of A. von Humboldt’s classic Pbysical 
work on iVew Spam, as Mexico was called in the colonial ibatures, 
times, this region has continued to be regarded as forming Plateaus 
a main link in the vast chain supposed to stretch across 
the entire length of the American continent from Cape 

^ These tigureSj in the absence of scientific surveys and a trust- 
worthy census, are necessarily more or less approximate. The areas 
are those of Kipley and Daua, based on A. Garcia Cuba’s CVxrto gco~ 
grajica (Mexico, 1874); the populations of the states and capitals are 
the estimates of Emiliano Busto in his JSstadisiica de la PepuWea 
fifexicana (Mexico, 1880). A writer in the Times of December 7. 

1882, estimates the whole population at 12,000,000, much too high a 
figure. ’ > , • 
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Horn to Beliring’s Strait. But more recent research, and 
especially the surveys made by the French staff during the 
military operations between 1861-67/ have shown that 
this grand generalization must be abandoned. In remote 
geological epochs a marine channel seems to have flowed 
between the northern and southern sections of the New 
World at the isthmus of Panama, while Mexico itself 
appears to be mainly a distinct geographical region 
of relatively recent upheaval. Here there nowhere exists 
a continuous mountain range, to which might properly be 
applied the designation “ Cordillera of the Andes,’’ an 
expression which in any case is not current north of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. Mexico forms, on the contrary, 
a vast table-land, somewhat in the shape of a cornucopia, 
with its narrow end tapering to the south-south-east, its 
convex and concave sides facing the Pacific and Atlantic 
respectively, and wuth a general inclination northwards. 
Most of the so-called Cordilleras are merely the “ cumbres ” 
or escarpments of this plateau, which falls abruptly towards 
the Atlantic, and through a series of well-marked terraces 
(formerly lacustrine basins) towards the Pacific. Thus the 
carriage road from the capital runs in tolerably easy stages 
successively through the Tetla (8000 feet), Mescala (5500), 
Papagallo (1800), and Peregrino (1600) valleys down to 
Tepes within 40 miles of the seaport of vSan Bias. But 
the southern central plateau of Anahuac maintains its mean 
elevation of 7 000 to 8000 feet almost everywhere to within 
35 or 40 miles of the Atlantic. Hence the railway opened 
in 1872 between Yera Cruz and the capital has had to be 
carried by tremendously steep gradients to a height of 
nearly 8000 feet within a total distance of 263 miles.^ 
The general but gradual northerly tilt of the table-land is 
shown by the altitudes of the capital, Durango, Chihuahua, 
and Paso del Norte on the United States frontier, which 
are respectively 7600, 6630, 4600, and 3800 feet. 

At the same time the scarps rise in many places con- 
siderably above the mean level of the plateau, which is 
itself intersected and broken into a number of secondary 
valleys by several short cross ridges, generally following 
the normal direction from north-north-west to south-south- 
east. The most continuous range is the Sierra Madre of 
the Pacific, which may be traced at a mean elevation of 
over 10,000 feet from Oajaca to Arizona, and which from 
Guadalajara to the northern frontier is crossed by no 
carriage route. Parallel to this is the Lower Californian 
range (Sierra de la Giganta, 3000 feet), which, however, 
falls abruptly eastwards, like the Atlantic escarpments. 
The Californian peninsula seems to have been detached 
from the mainland when the general upheaval took place 
which produced the vast chasm now flooded by the Gulf 
of California. Corresponding with the Sierra Madre of 
the Pacific on the west are the more interrupted eastern 
scarps of the central plateau, which sweep round the Gulf 
of Mexico as the Sierras Madres of Nuevo-Leon and 
Tamaulipas at an elevation of about 6000 feet. These are 
crossed by the carriage routes from Tula to Tampico 
(highest pass 4820 feet), from Saltillo to Monterey (3400), 
and at several other points. 

Of the central cross ridges the most important orogra- 
phically and historically is the Cordillera de Anahuac," 


^ The results of these surveys are embodied in the Carte du Mexique^ 
scale 1 : 3,000,000, published at Paris in 1S73. 

- In the steepest parts the mean is 2*51 in 100, or 133|- feet to the 
mile. The exact elevation of the capital above the sea at Vera Cruz 
appears to be 7550 feet, or 80 more than Humboldt’s estimate. 

^ The tern Anahuac^ meaning in Aztec near the water,” seems to 
have bee»"’originally restricted to the central lacustrine basin of 
Tenochtitlan. But when the Aztecs reached both oceans they extended 
it to the Pacific coast between Tututepee and Guatemala (Anahuac- 
Ayotlan), and to the Atlantic coast between the Alvarado and 
Tabasco. rivers (Auahuac-Xicalanco). The original use of the word is 


which surrounds the Mexican (Tenochtitlan) and Puebla 
valleys, and which is supposed to culminate with Popo- 
catepetl (17,853 feet) and Ixtaccihuati (15,705).'^ But 
these giants belong to a different or rather a more recent 
system of igneous upheaval, running from sea to sea 
between 18° 59' and 19° 12' N. in almost a straight line 
east and west, consequently nearly at right angles to the 
main axis of the central plateau. The line is clearly 
marked by several extinct cones and by five active or 
quiescent volcanoes, of which the highest is Popocatepetl, 
lying south of the capital nearly midway between the 
Pacific and Atlantic. East of this central point of the 
system are Citlaltepetl, better known as the Peak of Orizaba 
(17,176 feet), 70 miles inland, and San Martin or Tuxtla 
(9708 feet) on the coast sontli of Yera Cruz, to W'hich 
correspond on the west the recently upheaved Jorullo 
(4000 feet) in Michoacan, Colima (12,800) near the coast 
in Jalisco, and the volcanic Revillagigeclo group in the 
Pacific. South of tliis line, and nearly parallel, are the 
Sierras of Guerrero, and south of the Tehuantepec isthmus 
those of Oajaca and Soconnsco towards the Guatemala 
frontier. In the same direction run the islands of Cuba 
and Hayti, which probably belong to tlip same Central- 
American system. 

Mexico is thus physically connected through its older 
plateau formations with the North-American table-lands, 
and through its more recent volcanic upheavals with the 
Central-American igneous region. But as it advances 
northwards this region loses in underground energy ; hence, 
notwithstanding the remarkable upheaval of Jorullo in 
1759, the Mexican cones show little signs of activity,^ and 
the land is now scarcely ever wasted by violent earth- 
quakes. Such pkenomena are most frequent in the Puebla 
valley ; but, although often accompanied by the peculiar 
underground rumblings known as Iramidos^ they are 
seldom of a destructive character. The natives speak of 
them rather as temUores^ or “tremblings,” than true 
terremotos.^ 

In a region where lofty ranges and plateau forma- Hydro- 
tions with steep escarpments approach almost everj^’where 
to within a few miles of the coast, little space is left for 
the development of large river basins. Most of the 
streams are little more than mountain torrents rushing 
impetuously from terrace to terrace seawards. Many also 


still current amongst the natives as practically synonymous with 
Central Mexico. As a strictly geographical expression it is vaguely 
and often incorrectly used by modern writers. 

^ This elevation is based on the calculations of Humboldt, Glennie, 
and Gerolt ; but in 1857 Sonntag assigned an extreme height of over 
17,000 feet to the highest peak of Ixtaccihuati. Popocatepetl is usually 
supposed to be the highest point of North America ; but the recent 
United States surveys have transferred this honour to Mount Elias on 
the Alaska coast, which appears to be certainly over 19,000 feet Idgh. 

® Popocatepetl emits smoke, whence its name, meaning in Aztec . 
'‘Smoking Mountain,” from “to smoke,” and tepetl “ moun- 

tain.” Since the conquest three eruptions have been reported (1519, 
1539, 1540) ; but the geological evidence seems to indicate that 
there has been no volcanic action for thousands of years. Orizaba, 
whose native name means “Star Mountain,” has been quiescent since 
1566. Colima still frequently ejects ashes and smoke; but both 
Jorullo and Tuxtla are quiescent, the last having been silent since the 
violent eruption of March 2, 1793. Even the Mal-pays, or hot dis- 
trict round Jorullo, has cooled down, and is now again clothed with 
vegetation. 

® It is noteworthy that the seismic waves flow' normally along the 
indicated line from east to west, thereby con firming Humboldt’s view 
that under about 19° N. there is a deep rent in the earth’s crust, 
through which at different periods the underground fires have broken 
at various points between the Gulf of Mexico and the Bevilla- 
gigedo group. “Only on the supposition that these volcanoes, w'hich 
are on the surface connected by a skeleton of volcanic rocks, are also 
united under the surface by a chain of volcanic elements in continual 
activity, may we account for the earthquakes which in the direction 
mentioned cause the American continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Pacilic Ocean, to oscillate at the same time ” (Bglofistein, pr 37). ' 
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fiow throxis;]! the profound rocky gorges or harrancm^ as 
they arc here called, which form a characteristic feature of 
the^^^ilexicaii table-iandsd On the east side some of these 
barrancas, here running mostly west and east, attain depths 
of 800 to 1000 feet in the iinfossiliferous limestones of 
that region ; and even on the west coast the De Beltran 
canon is flanked by sheer rocky walls over 500 feet high. 
Hence the rivers are almost useless for irrigation purposes, 
and available as means of communication only for short 
distances in their lower reaches, where they flow through 
the narrow alluvial strips of level coast-lands to the sea. 
Even the Kio Grande del Horte, which is by far the 
largest, and which forms the frontier line between Mexico 
and Texas, is navigable by large vessels only for a few 
miles above its port of Matamoras. The Eio Grande de 
f^antiago, the largest on the Pacific side, is almost every- 
where obstructed by fails and rapids. On this coast the 
next in importance is the Mercala, or Rio de las Balsas, 
which, like the Panuco, Alvaredo, Coatzacoaias, Grijalva, 
and Usumaeinta flowing to the Gulf of Mexico, is subject 
to sudden freshets during the rains. 

At this season the waters which find no seaward outlet 
are collected iiii the depressions of the plateaus, where 
extensive tracts remain flooded for several months at a 
time. But these lacustrine basins of the Anahuac and 
Chihuahua table-lands, standing at elevations of from 4000 
to 7 000 feet, are, by evaporation under semi-tropical suns, 
rapidly reduced to their normal level. The diminished 
size of the Anahuac lakes shows that since the conquest a 
steady process of desiccation has been going on, due prob- 
ably to the reckless destruction of the ui^iand forests by 
the European settlers. ]!!7one of these lakes are of great 
size except Lake Chapala, which is traversed by the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, and has a reputed area of about 1300 
square miles, ximongst those of the plateau especially 
noteworthy for their magnificent scenery are Tezcuco and 
Chaleo, in whose sparkling waters are reflected the sur- 
rounding volcanic peaks and extinct craters of the Anahuac 
table-land, with a background formed by the Cordilleras, 
whose snowy summits rise here and there high above the 
dark pine forests of the lower slopes. 

In the higher ranges the prevailing formations are 
granites, which seem also to form the foundation of the 


minerals, pjg^^teaus, above which rise the traps, basalts, mineral- 
bearing porpliyries, and more recent lavas. Hence Lyeirs 
theory that hlexico consisted originally of granitic ranges 
with intervening valleys subsequently filled up to the level 
of the plateaus by subterranean eruptions. Igneous rocks 
of every geologic epoch certainly to a large extent form the 
superstructure of the central plateau. But the Mexican 
table-land seems to consist mainly of metamorphic forma- 
tions, which have been partly upheaved, partly inter- 
penetrated and overlaid by igneous masses of all epochs, 
and which are chiefly represented by shales, greywacke, 
greenstones, silicious schists, and especially unfossiliferous 
limestone. All these formations are alike remarkable for 
the abundance and variety of their metalliferous ores, such 
as silver, silver-glance, copper, and gold. Gneiss and 
micaceous schists prevail in Oajaca and on all the southern 
slopes facing both oceans. But the highest ranges are 
formed mainly of plutonic and volcanic rocks, such as 
granites, syenites, diorites, mineral-bearing trachytes, 
basalts, porphyries, obsidian, pearlstone, sulphur, pumice, 
lavas, tufa, and other recent volcanic discharges. Obsidian 
{itztli) was the chief material formerly used by the natives 

^ jJTear the mountain ranges, from which the water after heavy- 
rains rushes down in innumerable forest streams, -these ravines are 
filled with incredible rapidity as high as 30 feet, — the torreirt importing 
, {sic) trees and bearing away rocks with a thundering noise and 
irresistible power (Egloffstein, p. 22). 


ill the manufacture of their cutting implements, as shown 
by the quarries of the Cerro de las Navajas ('' Knife Ciifl 
near Zimapan. Vast deposits of pumice and the purest 
sulphur are found at Huichapa and in many of the craters. 
But immeasurably the most valuable rocks are the 
argentiferous porphyries and schists of the central plateau 
and in Sinaloa, unless they are destined to be rivalled by the 
auriferous deposits of Sonora.^ Horizontal and, stratified 
rocks, of extremely limited extent in the south, are largely 
developed in the northern states, and chalk becomes very 
prevalent towards the Rio Grande and Rio Gila valleys. 
To this chalk and to the sandstones are probably to be 
referred the sandy plains which cover vast tracts in North 
Mexico, stretching thence far into New Mexico and Texas. 
Here the Bolson de Mapimi, a vast rocky wilderness 
inhabited. only by wild tribes, occupies a space of perhaps 
50,000 square miles in Coahiiila and parts of the surround- 
ing states. 

None of the horizontal layers seem to be very rich in 
ores, which are found mainly in the metamorphic, paleozoic, 
and hypogene rocks of Durango, Chihuahua, and the south. 
Apart from Sinaloa and Sonora, which are now known to 
contain vast stores of the precious metals, nearly all the 
historical mines lie on the south central plateau at eleva- 
tions of from 5500 to 9500 feet. A line drawn from 
the capital to Guanajuato, and thence northwards to 
the mining town of Guadalupe y Calvo in Chihuahua, 
and southwards to Oajaca, thus cutting the main axis 
of upheaval at an angle of 45°, will intersect probably the 
richest known * argentiferous region in the whole world. 
The central group of mines in the three mineral districts 
of Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and Catorze (San Luis Potosi), 
which have yielded more than half of ail the silver hitherto 
found in Mexico, lie between 21° and 24° 30' N., within an 
area of about 13,000 square miles. Here the Veta Madre 
lode of Guanajuato alone produced ^504,000 between 
1556 and 1803, besides <£10,000 of gold. This metal, 
however, occurs chiefly, not on the plateau in association 
with silver, but on the slojxes facing the Pacific, and 
apparently in greatest abundance in Sonora, near the 
auriferous region of New California. In recent times over 
half of the silver produced in the whole ■world has been 
supplied by Mexico, and the total yield of the precious 
metals between 1537 and 1880 was as under : ^ — ■ 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1537 to 1821 

1821 to 1880 

£14,000,000 

10,000,000 

£418,000,000 

180,000,000 

£432,000,000 

190,000,000 

Total 

£24,000,000 1 

£598,000,000 

£622,000,000 



Of other minerals the most important are copper, found 
in a pure state near the city of Guanajuato, and associ- 
ated with gold in Chihuahua, Sonora, Guerrero, Jalisco, 

2 On tbe general character and distribution of the igneous formations 
Von Egloffstein remarks; “Intimate relations exist between the 
metalliferous and non -metalliferous porphyries. The metalliferous por^ 
phyry is less frequent, but constitutes the most important formation, 
hearing the precious metals, . . . embracing the rich lodes of Keal-dei- 
Monte, Pachuca, Chico, Capula, and Santa Rosa, all of great richness 
and magnitude. They further form the mineral districts of Augan- 
gueo, Oro, Huautla, &c., and j)art of the mountains of Zimapan and 
Istapa-del-Oro. The locles found in this porphyry are characterized 
by their magnitude and the consistency of the ores they contain. . . . 
The richest ores of native silver and sulphuretj 'tshlonde, and oxide of 
silver are found in the lodes of Eeal-del-Mopte^ Pachuca, and Santa 
Rosa. . . . The gold seems to exist in small , pjfrticles in the meta- 
morphic porphyry mountains, whence it is carried by the rains to the 
valleys as the rocks become disintegrated” (pp. S-S)-*,, 

^ Times correspondent, December 7, 1882.' Guansifjuato seems to he 
srill the greatest producer, yielding from £1,600,000 to £1,750,000 
yearly, although the great Valenciana mine is flooded, and of the hcin- 
dred opened only fifty4wo are now worked (Geiger). 
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lliciioacan, and eke where; iron in immense masses in 
i\[icl]oacan and Jalisco, and in Durango, where the Cerro 
del .Mercado is a solid mountain of magnetic iron ore ; lead 
associated with silver, especially in Oajaca ; tin in 
Michoacan and Jalisco ; sulpliiir in many craters ; platinum 
recently found in Tlaxcala and Hidalgo ; cinnabar also 
recently in Morelos and Guerrero; “steppe salt” in the 
sandy districts of the north; “bitter salt” at Tepeyac; 
coal in limited quantities at various points; bismuth in 
many parts ; marble, alabaster, gypsum, and rock-salt in 
great al:)iindance throughout the plateau and the sierras. In 
1882 there were open altogether 569 mines : — 541 silver, 
14 gold, 4 copper, 4 lead, 3 salt, 2 coal, and 1 mercury.^ 
Intersected about midway by the Tropic of Cancer, 
and stretching across seventeen parallels of latitude, 
Mexico, from its position alone, necessarily enjoys a great 
diversity of climate. But from its peculiar configuration 
this feature is affected far more by the relief of the land 
than by its distance from pole or equator. This is especi- 
ally true of the more fertile and populous section lying 
within the torrid zone, where three distinct climatic regions 
are distinguished, not according to their horizontal, but 
according to their vertical position. The temperature 
falling steadily with the elevation of the land, which here 
rises rapidly from sea-level to nearly 18,000 feet above 
the surrounding waters, the low-lying coast-lands, up to 
about 3000 feet on the scarps and terraces of the central 
plateau, are comprised within the first zone of tierras 
calientes^ or “hot lands.” Within this zone are included 
all the sandy and marshy tracts fringing the Gulf of 
Mexico, the lower slopes facing eastwards and exposed to 
the hot and moist winds from the Caribbean Sea, and most 
of Yucatan and the Tehuantepec isthmus, besides the 
narrow’ strip between the uplands and the Pacific which 
broadens northwards along the east side of the Gulf of 
California. Here the mean temperature varies from 77° 
to 82° Fahr., seldom falling below 60°, but often rising to 
105°, and in the sultry districts of Yera Cruz and Acapulco 
to 110°. The extreme north-western parts of this region 
come almost within the rainless zone, and the Californian 
peninsula itself is subject to excessive droughts, rendering 
it almost uninhabitable. But farther south the climate 
on both seaboards may be described as humid, hot, and 
extremely unhealthy, especially for Europeans. Yellow 
fever and black vomit are here endemic. But these 
scourges are at least compensated by a magnificent tropical 
vegetation and extensive virgin forests abounding in 
valuable timbers, dye woods, and medicinal and other 
useful plants. Of the 114 species of trees and cabinet 
woods, 17 of oil-bearing plants, and over 60 of medicinal 
plants and dyewoods indigenous to Mexico, and often 
differing specifically from kindred varieties in Central 
and South America, by far the larger part are repre- 
sented in the tierras calieiites. Amongst the most im- 
portant of these forest plants are mahogany, rosewood. 


^ Lorenzo Castro, Mexico in 1882. According to this authority the 
total jdeld of the Mexican mines between 1537 and 1880 was 
.-£776,276,000, while another estimate based on a report of the 
Mexican mint gives it at £930,786,000. Of this a large amount has 
been coined in Mexico, where there were eleven mints at work in 1876, 
with a total annual yield of about £5,000,000. The total coinage 
since the conquest has been estimated as high as £600,000,000, not 
more than 5 per cent. ,ot-this being gold. With regard to coal, the ex- 
istence of which in Mexico has been recently denied by Mr Bigelow in 
E€trper'’s Magazine, .returns for 1882 give a list of over twenty 

places where it has been found, though nowhere as yet in large quan- 
tities. Petroleum also appears to be very abundant in several 
localities. Amongst other natural products mention slioiild be made 
of amber, foxxnd on the Yucatan coast. Mineral springs are very 
numerous everywhere oh the plateaus and terrace-lands. The' most 
famous are El Peilon and N. Seilora de Guade|upe near the capital, 
and Aguas Calientes farther north. ' ■ ' ■ ’ - , 


copal, cauclio (iiidia-rubber), jalap, sa,rsaparilia., and vanilla. 
Here also maize, supplying the staple food of the people, 
yields prodigious returns, multiplying from two Imndrecl 
to four hundred fold, and affording two, three, and even 
four successive crops within the year. Eice, indigo, cotton, 
tobacco, and coffee all thrive well, while sugar, cocoa, the 
banana, and several varieties of beans are largely cultivated. 
The tobacco of Yera Cruz and Tabasco, the coff ee, of Colima, 
and the cocoa of Oajaca and Chiapas are of unrivalled 
excellence. 

To the “hot lands” succeed in vertical position the 
tierras templadas, or “temperate lands,” which com]>rise 
all the higher terraces and the central plateaus themselves 
between about 3000 and 8000 feet. WTtli a mean tem])ei‘a- 
ture of from 62° to 70° Fahr., and oscillating between 
such moderate extremes as 50° and 86°, this region enjoys 
one of the very finest climates on the globe. The Puebla 
and Anahuac table-lands a^re described by enthusiastic 
travellers as “terrestrial Edens,” with a perennial spring 
symbolized by the evergreen oak, cedars, and many 
analogous plants, ^vhich here attain their greatest perfec- 
tion. The transition from the lower zone is often very 
gradual; and, while endemic fevers cease altogether at 
altitudes of 2700 and 2800 feet, the tropical flora invades 
many parts of the terrace lands, and even of the plateaus 
to heights of 4000 and 5000 feet.^ A certain uniformity 
is thus impjarted to the ^Mexican landscaj)e by the wide 
range of the maize, wheat, tobacco, vine, coffee, and other 
plantations, as -well as by the palms, evergreens, mango, 
olive, orange, lemon, yucca, and an endless variety of the 
cactus family, one species of which forms hedges 20 feet 
high on the Anahuac uplands. The central zone is on the 
whole drier than the southern lowlands, although the 
scarps facing seawards are often wrapped in the fogs and 
mists of the intercepted moisture-charged atmospheric 
currents. The heaviest recorded rainfall (90 to 100 inches) 
occurs in the healthy Huatusco district of Yera Cruz, at 
an altitude of 4380 feet. 

In the highest zone of tierras frias, or “cold lands,” 
embracing all the highlands from about 8000 feet upwards, 
the rainfall is five times less than cn the tierras templadas. 
Hence snow rests throughout the year only on the four 
most elevated peaks of Popocatepetl, Orizaba, Nevada de 
Toluca (15,000 feet), and IxtaccihuatL Characteristic 
both of the tierras frias and templadas is the maguey 
{Agave mexicaTha)^ whose fruit is edible, and whose 
fermented juice has from time immemorial supplied the 
famous pulque^ or national beverage of the Mexicans. 
From the fibre of the heniqnen, an allied species, is pro- 
duced the “ Sisal hemp ” of commerce, which has in recent 
years become the staple export of Yucatan. 

Speaking generally, the four seasons are clearly marked 
north of 28° N, lat. only. South of that parallel they 
merge in the estacion de las aguas, or rainy season, from 
May to October, and the estacion seca^ or dry season, wdiich 
prevails for the rest of the year. The rains generally 
begin on the east coast, gradually moving -westwards. In 
the Pacific the moist atmospheric currents are deflected 
northwards, whence the striking contrast bet-ween the 

2 On the Amilpas plateau, which stretches south of Popocatepetl at 
a mean height of 5000 to 5400 feet, ‘‘coffee, sugar, and indigo are culti- 
vated, and most of the tropical fruits grow luxuriantly ” (Egloffstein, 
p. 17). The same authority gives the limits of vegetation in this 
region at 12,614 feet, and the snow-line at 14,960 feet. He observe.s 
that “ nothing is more surprising to the traveller than the varieties of 
climate under this, z.ope, which vary according to the different elevations 
above the sea. lu few hours we descended from the cold regions of 
the fir and th# on the heights of Ozumba, to a hot climate, tierra 
caliente, where we found the most luxuriant vegetation, passing in 
that short time through successive changes of the most diversified 
species of trees, plants, birds, insects ” (p. 22). 

■ ' : . ' . ' ■ -'.-".yYi -- 23 
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%vooded 8 l 0 [K -8 of Eritisli Coiiimbia and the treeless crests 
of tbo arid Lower Californian peninsula. 

Fauna. In its fauna no less tlian in its flora Mexico forms 
a land of transition between Xorth and Central America. 
In coninioii with the north it has several varieties of the 
bear,^ tie %voiC coyote, skunk, bison, squirrel, beaver, 
marten, otter, rattlesnake, heioderm,^ mocking-bird, and 
many wild fowl ; while its monkeys (five species), inimo,, 
jaguar, ocelot, .sloth, tapir, alligators (t%vo species), iguana, 
boa, scor]uons, tarantulas, and numerous brilliantly coloured 
parrots, trogons, and Immming-birds connect it with the 
southern regions. Peculiar to Mexico, and distinguishing 
it from ino.st tropical and subtropical lands, are its song- 
sters, of which, be.sides the mocking-bird (zeuzontl), as 
many as tw’enty species have been enumerated. The 
coasts are well supplied with fi.sh and turtles, while the 
pearl fisheries of the Gulf of California continue to be a 
source of wealth to that otherwise unproductive territory, 
yielding in 1875 pearls to the value of £16,000, and 
£28,000 wmrth of shells. All the European domestic 
animals thrive ^s^ell, and vast herds of cattle, horses, and 
sheep are found on the well-stocked ranchos of the 
northern states. Here some of the more prosperous 
breeders own from twenty to thirty thousand head of 
oxen, and next to the precious metals hides and cattle 
are among the chief articles of export. 

Agiicul- But in" the south stock-breeding yields everywhere^ to 

tiire. agriculture as the chief occupation of the people. Being 
largely volcanic, the soil is here extremely fertile wherever 
wnter can be had in sufficient quantities for irrigation 
purposes. Next to maize, wffiich with beans and cliilli 
forms the almost exclusive food of the Indians, the most 
important crop is probably sugar, of wdiich over 60 million 
pounds are annually produced in the state of Morelos alone. 
Coffee is extensively cultivated on the lower slopes, and 
now expoi'ted in considerable quantities, e.specially to the 
LTnited States. The tobacco and cotton crops are yearly 
increasing in importance, while from the maguey is 
extracted, besides pulque, a spirit called mezcai to the 
annual value of about £750,000. The aborigines are 
partly employed as free labourers on the plantations, and 
partly hold small plots liable to a light Government 
tax. The food crops thus raised were valued in 1873 
at £14,500,000, the agricultural produce at £30,000,000, 
and the landed property at £85,000,000, but the last 
item W'Us estimated by the minister of finance at fully 
three times that sum. The value of arable freehold land 
was stated in 1882 to be from £1 to £3 per acre, accord- 
ing to its proximity to or remoteness from rivers. 

Indus- . Of the industries strictly so called, those directly connected with 

tries. agricultural interests have" alone acquired any considerable develo]}- 
ihent. Such are sugar refining, carried on on a vast scale, e.speci- 
ally ill Morelos ; brewing and distilling, chiefly from maguey; paper- 
making from various pulps and fibres ; grist-mills and saw-mills, 
especially in Puebla, Queretaro, Guadalajara, and Saltillo. A few 
iron foundries have been at rvork for some years, and stout hand- 
woven cotton and w'oollen fabrics are produced in many of the large 
townis. The xeboxos (shawls) of Leon and Salvatierra have a wide 
repute, wffiile Texcoco and Puebla are noted for their porcelain and 
glass-ware. Among the petty industries are clay and rag figures, 
artificial flowers, wooden toys, and gold filigree work, in the produc- 
tion of which the natives often disjflay remarkable taste and skill. 

Trade. 3 ^^ all these manufactured wares are solely intended to supply 
the local wants, so that the exports have hitherto been restricted 
almost exclusively to the produce of the land and of the mines. 
Of the former the chief items are colfee, Sisal hemp, tobacco, 
hides, lumber, cochineal, indigo, and * other dyes, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, orchil, india-rubber. But the precious metals still continue 
to constitute fully two-thirds of all the exports, which in 1882 had 
a total estimated value of about £6,000,000. In the same year an 

^ A specimen of this curious creature, the only known venomous 
lizard {Kdoderrua sus^^ectim), reached the London. Zoological Gardens in 
1882; its habitat is the north of Mexico, and N^^w Mexico, Arizona, 
and Texas. 



equal sum represeated the imports, the leading items of which were 

cotton, linen, silk, and woollen goods, metals, hardware, maolunery, 

and provisions. Although diplomatic and consular relations wit i 
.Great Britain have been suspended since 1867, that coptrjetill 

continues to en joy by far the largest share of the foreign trade, 
taking about £2,000,000 of the exports and sending in return 
about hwo-thirds of all the imports, tor 1832. Next in importance, 
in descending order, is the trade with the United States, France, 

Germany, Spain, and Columbia. 

Probably fom-flfths of the exchanges now pass through 

Cruz, which, since the opening of the railway to the Analiuac 
platiiu, has become the natural out-port of the coital and all the 
central states. It is connected by several lines of ocean steamers 
with Liverpool, Southampton, St Fazaire, and the Atlantic States 
of North America. On the Pacific seaboard, where the trade is 

largely in German hands, Acapulco and the other ports also enjoy 

re<Tular steam communication 'with San Francisco and Panama. No 
accurate returns are available of the shipping; but tlm yeaily 
arrivals in all the Mexican ports are stated to average about five 

thousand, — not more than one-fifth under the national liag. ^ _ 

Till recently the means of internal locomotion were mainly Com- 
limited to the wretched bridle-paths from the central plateau over mnmcc 
the sierras and terrace-lands down to a few points on both coasts, tion. 
and to twenty-four regular lines of diligences under one manage- 
ment. But since the completion of the line from Yera Cruz to the 
capital, with a branch to Puebla, the Mexican railway system . has 
acquired a considerable development. The Iiiter-Oceanic line across 
the Tehuantepec isthmus is in progress ; the Great Central Trunk 
line running north wai’ds through Chihuahua will ere long efiect a 
junction with the North- American net- work ; and at the end of 1882 
there had been opened to traffic altogether 2219 miles. For that 
year the number of passengers carried was 8,250,000, and of mer- 
chandise 273 million tons, with net earnings £940,000, or £800 per 
mile. Still more developed is the telegraph system, which is now 
extended to all the state capitals, and through the Mexico-Mata- 
moras line to the United States and the rest of the world. The 
8150 miles open in 1882 forwarded 750,000 messages, or in the 
proportion of 8 per 100 inhabitants. 

For the same year the estimated revenue was £6,140,000, Fmance. 
and expenditure £'6,300,000. The foreign debt is stated to be 
£19,600,000, and the internal about £10,000,000, or altogether at 
the rate of £3 per head of the population. Most of the foreign 
debt is owned in England, but the British claims had long been 
practically repudiated by the Mexican Government. At tlie end of 
1882, however, a semi-official suggestion was made that a settle- 
ment might he effected by Mexico paying 1 per cent, on the 
capital for the first ten years, 2 for the second, and 3 there- 
after, the whole sum, ainountiug to £16,000,000, to be liquidated 
in fifty years.^ The revenue is chiefly derived from the customs, 
and about £1,750,000 of the expenditure is absorbed by the army, 
the peace footing of which is 22,500 men of all arms. Beyond a 
few coastguard steamers maintained mainly for revenue purposes, 
there is no navy. An indication of financial improvement is 
afforded by the establishment in 1882 of the Mexican National Bank 
by a French company with a capital of £4,000,000.^ This bank is 
privileged to issue paper money up to £12,000,000, in return allow- 
ing the supreme executive to overdraw their account up to 
£2,000,000. A further symptom of revivaHs presented by the 
increasing business of the general post-office, which in 1880 
forwarded 4,406,000 letters and packages through 873 offices. 

Education also has made marked progress since the final Educa- 
separation of church and state in 1857. In that year the old tion. 
university of Mexico, a purely ecclesiastical institution after the 
model of Salamanca and the Sorborine, was abolished, or rather was re- 
placed by special schools of law, medicine, letters, agriculture, mines, 
sciences" fine arts, and commerce, and a military college. These, 
as well as numerous lower schools, including two hundred in tlio 
capital alone, are all maintained by the state, wliile naticnal schools 
are supported by public grants in all the large towns, and higher 
institutions in the capitals of the several states. There are 
in all nearly five thousand public schools, besides establishments 
for the deaf and dumb, the blind, and juvenile delinquents, and 
numerous charitable foundations maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions, 

Roman Catholicism, wffiicli under the Spanish rule was alone Religion* 
tolerated, continued after the separation to be the state religion 
till 1857. Since then, while all churches enjoy equal protection, 
none are officially recognized. The great majority of the Tndios 
Jldeles, mestizoes, and creoles still adhere at least outwardly to the 
Roman Church, which is administered by a hierarchy of three arch- 
bishops (Mexico, Morelia, and Guadalajara) and twelve bishops. 

But by the organic laws of 1856 and 1859 all ecclesiastical estates, 
at one time comprising over one-third of the soil, \yere nationalized, 

^ This advance towards a settlement was put forward in the Two 
Reimhlics of December 5, 1882, a Mexican journal which reflects 
the views of the Government on all matters of foreign policy. 
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tlie re^ulai' rder^v suppressed, and tlieir monasteries, togellier witli 
all other suiierkuous ecclesiastical structures, appropriated by the 
statB. Duving the last few years American Protestant missions 
have claimed some partial success, and the so-called ^ Church ot 
Jesus,” an undenominational body of a somewhat original 
has found a number of adherents, especially on the Aualiuac table- 
land. But the IncUos bravos, or uncivilized aborigines, everywhere 
follow the old spirit w’orsliip, wdiile the Christianity ot the Fideles 
is little more than a cloak for the continuous practice of the former 
Aztec heathenism. The pomp of the Roman ritual is supplemented 
by the feasts of the national worship, and the Pagan deities ot the 
old cult are still represented by tlie saints of the Roman calendar. 

Mexico constitutes at present a confederation^ of 
states modelled on that of the iN'orth-American Umon, 
and administered according to the constitution of 1857 as 
amended iii 1873—74. By popular suffrage are chosen the 
president, the upper house (fifty-two members), and the 
supreme judiciary for four years, and the lower house (two 
hundred and tw'enty-seven members) for two years. The 
senate, abolished in 1853, was restored in 1874, and 
the chief justice is (ytrlcio vice-president. The federal 
states, which are divided* into a number of administrative 
districts, enjoy full autonomy in all local matters. The 
several constitutions are modelled on that of the central 
government, and like it comprise three departments — 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Each state is repre- 
sented in the federal congress in the proportion of one 
member for every 80,000 inhabitants, and in tbe federal 
senate by two members elected by suffrage in the local 
congress, x^ll external affairs and Cjiiestions of general 
intei'est are reserved for the central government. The 
constitution as now established thus represents in theory 
the complete overthrow of mediaavalism, and the absolute 
triumph of the new ideas which in the Old World are 
still in so many places struggling for the ascendency. 

It is this struggle between privilege and popular 
Colonial rights that lends its human interest to the otherwise 
period, xiionotonous recoi’d of unresisted oppression and apparently 
aimless revolutions which characterize the early and the 
later periods of Mexican history, from the overthrow of the 
native rule down to the present day. The early or colonial 
period covers exactly three hundred years, — from the death 
in 1521 of Guatemozin, last of the Aztec emperors, to the 
withdrawal of the last Spanish viceroy, Don Juan O’Donoju, 
in 1821. During these three centuries the attitude of the 
masses was one rather of sullen submission than of active 
resistance to grinding oppression. By the Spanish Govern- 
ment Mexico was looked on merely as a vast metalliferous 
region, to be jealously guarded against foreign intrusion 
and worked exclusively for the benefit of the crown. The 
natives were evangelized chiefly for the purpose of being 
employed as slaves above and below ground, and thus was 
introduced from the West Indies the system of re]oaTti- 
or distribution of the aborigines on the plantations 
and in the mines. But, while this system proved fatal to 
the natives of Cuba and Hayti, where it had to be replaced 
by negro labour, the hardier populations of the Anahuac 
plateau successfully resisted its blighting influences. It 
proved in fact more disastrous to the oppressor than to the 
oppressed. In those days Spain was commonly compared 
to a sieve, never the richer for all the boundless wealth 
drawm from the New World. But the aborigines derived 
at least some advantage from contact and partial fusion 


History. 


^ On the general state of religion in Mexico Bates well remarks: — 
‘‘The educated classes conform to the outward ceremonies and ordi- 
nances of the church, while inwardly believing little or nothing of its 
dogmas. The lower grades of society are, on the other hand, steeped 
in the most grovelling superstition, intensified by many traditional 
Indian reminiscences'. This section of the community yields a blind 
obedience to the clergy, notwithstanding the severe laws with which 
the Government hzs endeavoured to counteract the influence of the 
priests. Even so recently as 1874 a genitine case of witch-burning 
occurred in Mexico -” — Central America, p. 34. 


with a people of superior culture. This fusion, which may 
be regarded as the chief outcome of the colonial admini- 
stration, has contributed to the formation of the present 
exceedingly complex Mexican nationality, in which the 
Indian continues to be the predominating element. Taking 
the whole population at less than ten millions, its ethnical 
distribution appears to be at present as under : — 

1. Full-blood Indians 5,000,000 

2. Mestizoes (half-caste Indians and whites) 3,000,000 

3. Creoles (whites of Spanish descent) 1,500,000 

4. Gachupines ^ (Spaniards by birth) 50,000 

5. Other Europeans and Americans 100,000 

6. Full-hlood negroes ..10,000 

7. Zanihos or “Chinos” (Indo -Africans) 45,000 

8. Mulattoes (Eurafricaiis) 6,000 

Under the Spanish administration, which was marked on 

the surface by few stirring events, such as warlike expedi- 
tions, civil strife, or serious internal troubles, Mexico, or 
New Spain, formed a viceroyalty at one time stretching 
from the isthmus of Panama to Yancouver's Island. 

Antonio de Mendoza, appointed in 1535 after government 
by audiencias had proved a signal failure, was the first of 
sixty-four viceroys who ruled with almost autocratic power, 
but scarcely any of whom has left a name in history. Don 
Juan de Acuna (1722-34) is mentioned as having been the 
only native American among them, and Don Juan N, G. 

Pacheco (1789-94) had at least the merit of betraying 
some regard for the social welfare of his subjects. Under 
him a regular police, the lighting and draining of towns, 
and other municipal improvements were introduced. 

But down to the earty years of the present century all 
emoluments in church and state, most of the large planta- 
tions, of the mines, and of the commerce of the country, 
continued to be monopolized by the privileged gaclmpines, 
whom the creoles and mestizoes had already begun to regard 
as aliens. Hence the first reactionary movements, stimulated 
by Napoleon’s deposition of King Ferdinand and arrest of 
the viceroy Hurrigaray in 1808, were aimed rather against 
odious class distinctions and the intolerable oppression^ of 
these aliens than against the abstract rights of the Spanish 
crown. The long smouldering spirit of discontent at last 
broke into open revolt in 1810 at Guanajuato, under the 
leadership of Don Miguel Hidalgo. After his defeat and 
execution in 1811, the struggle was continued by Morelos, 
who, like Hidalgo, was a priest, and shared his fate in 
1815. But he had already called a national assembly at 
Chilpanzinco, and by this body Mexican independence was 
for the first time proclaimed in 1813. A guerilla warfare 
kept the national spirit alive till a fresh stimulus was 
given to it by the Spanish revolution of 1820. Under 
the leadership of the “Liberator” Itiirbide, Mexican inde- 
pendence was again proclaimed on February 24, 1821, and 
the same year the capital was surrendered by O’Donojii, 
the last of the viceroys. But even after the revolt had 
thus been crowned with success a change of joersonnel 
rather than of system was contemplated ; nor was Iturbide 
proclaimed emperor until the Mexican crown had been 
declined by a royal prince of Spain. 

Almost simultaneously with this event the republican Period of 
standard had been raised by Santa Anna at Vera Cruz 
(December 1822). Thus the nation had no sooner got rid 
of foreign rule than it became torn by internal dissension. 

But henceforth the struggle is not so much against the 
privileged classes as between Conservative and Liberal 
principles, — the former represented chiefly by the church 
and the superstitious populace, the latter by the more 
enlightened but not less unscrupulous sections of the copi- 
munity. From both the Iiidios Bravos, that is, about a 
third of the whole population, hold entirely aloof, and take 
advantage of the public disorders to contimie their aggres- 

? From the Aztec Gatzopin, centaur; also known as Chapetones. 
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sive rfare against ail alike/ Events now follow in quick 
siicc-ssioii, and as itaniy as tliree Inindred successful or 
a’bortive revoiiitions ai’o recurded during tlie brief but 
stomiy life of ^lexicaii national independence.*’ But amid 
ike confusion of empires, repu])lics, dictatorships, and 
military ii'^urpatioiift, succeoding each other with bewilder- 
ing rapidity, the tlioughtfiil student will still detect a steady 
pi’ogress towards the rdtirnate triumph of those Liberal 
ideas whicJi lie at the base of true national freedom. A 
brief tabulated summary of the more salient incidents in 
this eventful struggle must here siitrlce : — 

1821-23. .Mexican independence acdcnowledged by Spain ; regency 
under iturbido, ■\vliO (1822) is elected hereditary eoiistitn- 
t inn id emperor; in December Santa Anna proclaims the 
republic in Ycra Cru^. 

1823-21. Provisional Government; Iturbide abdicates; exiled, 
withdraws to London, hut returning is sliot (1824). 

1824. First Liberal constitution, — “Acta Constitutiva de la Federa- 
ciou ile.xicana,” then compri.sing nineteen states and five 
territories; first pre.sideDt D. Felix Victoria, known as 
Guadalupe Victoria.” 

I828-S0. Contested presidencies of Peclraza, Guerrero, and Busta- 
' , mente. 

1836. Ih'antion of the church party; constitution of 1824 abolished ; 
the confederate states fused in a consolidated republic under 
Santa Anna as president, but practically dictator. 

1836. Texas refusing to submit secedes, defeats and captures Santa 

Anna. ■, 

1837. Santa Anna returning resumes office. 

1839, Bravo’s brief presidency followed by much anarchy. 

1841-44. Santa Anna’s first dictatorship with two others. 

1844. Constitution restored with Santa Anna president ; banished 
same year, he is succeeded by Canalizo. 

184m Herrera president; disastrous war with Uzii ted States to 
recover Texas. 

1846. Santa Anna again president. 

1848. Treaty of Guadalupe ; California and Hew* Mexico ceded to 
United States, 

1853. Santa Anna’s second dictatorship; treaty of Mesil la (negotiated 
by Gadsden) ceding extensive territory to United States and 
reducing Mexico to its present limits ; great financial embar- 
rassment ; ‘ ‘ Plan of Ayiitla” ; flight of Santa Anna followed 
by universal chaos. 

1855. Provisional Government under President Comonfort. 

1856. Constitutional convention ; radical reforms ; rupture with 

Spain. 

1857. Liberal constitution of March 11 ; suspended December 1; 

Conjonfort dictator ; the reaction supported by the church, 
large part of the army, and all Conservatives; opposed at 
Vera Cruz by Vice-president Benito Juarez at the head of the 
“Piiros,” or advanced Liberals; the “War of Reform” 
begins, and lasts till 1860. 

1858-59. In the capital Comonfort is deposed by Zuloaga, who 
abdicates in favour of iMiramon, general of the Conservative 
forces ; but, declining the prcsidenc}", Miramon restores 
Zuloaga ; Britisli legation violated ; in Vera Cruz the 
United States envoy MacLeaii acknowledges Juarez, who 
introduces further Liberal measures. 

1860. Capitulation of Guadalajara ; flight of Miramon from the 

ca,pital ; tnuniph of the Liberals. 

1861. Triumphal entry of Juarez into the capital ; further radical 

reforms ; marriage declared a civil contract ; celibacy and 
ecclesiastical tribunals suppressed ; confiscation of church 
property valued at £75, 000, 000 and over a third of the soil ; 
final separation of church and state; Spain, France, and 
England urge claims for losses of t]?eir subjects resident in. 
Mexico ; convention of London ; intervention of the allies, 
who occupy Vera Cruz in December. 

1862. England and Spain withdraw, their claims having been 

settled by negotiation ; wmr continued by France. 

ISGr3-64. The capital occupied by the French ; Louis Hapoleon 
dreams of a universal fusion of the Latin races ; offers the 
Mexican jmperial crown to the Au.strian archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian, who accepts, and arrives in June 1864. 

1867. After diverse issues the French ■withdraw ; Maximilian, 
abandoned to his fate, is caritured and shot at Queretaro 



^ In December 1882 a party of seventy-five Mexicans and Americans 
were massacred in the state of Chilniahua by a band of Bravos. ' 

- Betw*een 1821 and 1868 the form of government was changed ten 
time.s; over fifty persons succeeded each other as presidents, dictators, 
or emperors; both emperors were shot, Iturbide in' 1824, Maximilian 
in 1867, and according to some calculations there occurred least three 
hundred prommciamientos. . , 


1867-69. Various pronunciamientos by Santa Anna and others. 
1871-72. Juarez pre.sident ; h.c dies in office July 1S72 ; succeeded 
by his .secretary Lerdo de Tejada. 

1873-74. The Liberal comstitution 1857, witirh liad been twi(?e 
suspended (1858-00 and 1S63-G7), is now largely amcndetl, 
and continues to be heucefortli tlie organic law of j^lexico. 
1876. Tejada succeeded by Porfirio Diaz. 

1880. Manuel Gonzalez, reigning president 

Since 1869 the Liberal party has succeeded in preserving peace at 
home and abroad, while establishing democratic institutions on a 
firm basis. A. v. Humboldt’s gloomy anticipations'^ have not been 
realized, and for tlie first time iii its chequered history Mexico may 
look forward with some confidence to a bright future. The plague 
.spot is the uncivilized Indian element. But with boundless natural 
resources at its disposal, a wise administration may hope to over* 
come that difficulty, and gradually effect a complete fusion of the 
antagonistic racial elements. 
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III. THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

Mexico, tke capital formerly of the Aztec empire and of 
tke Sjianisli colony of New Spain, and now of the republic, 
state, and federal district of Mexico, stands on the Analmac 
plateau, 7524 feet above sea-level, 2J miles from tke south- 
west side of Lake Tezcuco (Texcoco), the lowest and largest 
of six basins filling tke deepest depression in the kill-encircled 
Mexican valley. Situated in 19“ 25' 45" N. lat. and 99“ 7' 
W. long., it is 173 miles by rail from Yera Cruz on the 
Atlantic, 290 from Acapulco on the Pacific, 285 from Oajaca, 
863 from Matamoros on tke United States frontier. Mexico 
is tke largest and finest city in Spanish America, foiining 
a square nearly 3 miles both ways, and laid out with perfect 
regularity, all its six hundred streets and lanes running at 
right angles north to south and east to w^est, and covering 
within the walls an area of about 10 square miles, with a 
population (in 1880) of 230,000. ^lost of the inhabitants 
are pure-blood Indians or mestizoes; but the foreigners, 
chiefly French, English, G ermans, Americans, and Spaniards, 
monopolize nearly all the trade, and as capitalists, bankers, 
merchants, and dealers enjoy an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. A large portion of the 
natives are mendicants or vagrants, and the distinctly 
criminal element (26,470 in 1878) is kept in order by a 
police force of 1320 men; yet in that year ’there were as 
many as 5370 knife-attacks and 3250 robberies. The 

® Consulted shortly, before his death as to the fute u prospects of 
Mexico, with which his name was so intimately associated, Humholdt 
ventured to prophesy that die Vereinigten Staateu werdeit es an sich 
rexssen xind danu selbst zerfallen.” . 
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broaclj well-paved, and gas-lit streets present a picturesque 
appearance with their quaint two- and three-storied stone 
houses gaily X-)amted in white, red, yellow, or green, and 
terminating every wdiere with a hackground of rugged 
sierras or snowy peaks wdiicii, owing to the bright atmo- 
sphere at this elevation, seem quite close, although really 
30 or 40 miles distant. Ail the main thoroughfares con- 
verge on' the .central Pkza. de Armas (Plaza Mayor, or 
Main .Square), 'wdiich covers 14 acres, and is tastefully laid 
out wuth shady trees, garden plots, marble fountains, and 
seats. ' ■ Here also are grouped most of the public buildings, 
tfwvering above wdiich is the cathedral, the largest and 
most sumptuous church in America, wdiicli faces the north 
side of the plaza on the site of the great pyramidal teocalli 
or temple of Hiiitzilopochtli, titular god of the Aztecs. 
This edifice, wdiicli ivas founded in 1573 and linislied in 
1657, at a cost of £400,000 for the wuils alone, forms a 
Greek cross 426 feet long and 203 wdde, wdth twm great 
naves and three aisles, twenty side chapels, and a magnifi- 
cent high altar supported by marble columns, and sur- 
rounded by a tumbago balustrade with sixty-two statues of 
the same rich gold, silver, and copper alloy serving as 
candelabra. The elaborately carved choir is also enclosed 
by tumbago railings made in Macao, weighing 26 tons, and 
valued at about £300,000. In the interior the Doric style 
})revails, Renaissance in the exterior, wdiicli is adorned by a 
fine dome and two open towers 218 feet high. At the foot 
of the left tower is placed the famous calendar stone, the 
most interesting relic of Aztec culture. The east side of 
the plaza is occupied by the old viceregal residence, now 
the national Palace, wdth 675 feet frontage, containing 
most of the Government offices (ministerial, cabinet, treasury), 
military headquarters, archives, meteorological department 
with observatory, and the spacious hall of ambassadors with 
some remarkable paintings by Miranda and native artists. 
Korth of the National Palace, and apparently forming 
portions of it, are the post-office and the national museum of 
natural history and antiquities, with a priceless collection 
of Mexican remains. Close to the cathedral stands the 
Monte de Piedad, or national pav^nshop, a useful institu- 
tion, endowed in 1744 byTerreros wdth £75,000, and now 
]) 0 ssessiiig nearly £2,000,000 of accumulated funds. 
Facing the cathedral is the Palacio Municipal (city hall), 
252 feet by 122, rebuilt in 1792 at a cost of £30,000, and 
containing the city and district offices, the corporation jail, 
and the loiija, or merchants’ exchange. Around the 
Plaza San Domingo are grouped the convent of that 
name, said to contain vast treasures buried within its walls, 
the old inquisition, now^ the school of medicine, and the 
custom-house. In the same neighbourhood are the church 
of the Jesuits and the school of arts, “an immense work- 
sho].-}, including iron and brass foundries, carriage and cart 
mending, building and masonry, various branches of joinery 
and upholstery work, and silk and cotton hand-w^eaving ” 
(Brocklehurst). Other noteworthy buildings are the 
national x)icture gallery of San Carlos, the finest in 
America, in wdiich the Florentine and Flemish schools are 
well represented, and which contains the famous Las 
Casas by Felix Parra ; the national library of St Augustine, 
with over 100,000 volumes, numerous MSS., and many rare 
old Sx>ani3h books; the mint, which since 1690 has 
issued coinage, chiefly silver, to the amount of nearly 
£400,000,000 ; the Iturbide hotel, formerly the residence 
of the emperor Iturbide ; the Mineria, or school of mines, 
with lecture-rooms, laboratories, rich mineralogical and 
geological specimens, and a fossil horse 3 feet high of the 
Pleistocene peyiod. Owing to the spongy nature of the 
soil, the Mineria and many other structures have settled 
out of the petj^endicular, thus often pr^enting irregular 
lines and a ^ rickety appearance. Among the twenty 


scientifle institutes mention should be mndie ot iho Geogra- 
phical and Statistical Society, wdiose meteorojoglcal deparv- 
ment issues charts and maps of imsurpassetl excellence. 

Besides the chief market south of the Xatioiial Palace tliern are 
three others, all well stocked wiili meat, hsh, and esnt.'eially 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers grown mainly on the cJirna or 
floating gardens of Lakes Chaleo and Xocidniileo. These gardens, 
wdiich were lar more numerous in 1 ho Aztec times, are forim-d by 
jilaeiiig layers of turf on the matted aquatic vegetable growths to a 
height of 2 or 3 feet above the water, and securing tliein by long 
willowy poles driven through them to the bottom, wdiere the}' take 
root. They form plots 100 to 200 feet: long by 2u'to 100 broad, and 
are firm enough to support the huts of tlic cultivators. Prom the 
still extant illuminated tribute-inlls it a])pears that the .Aztec 
rulers derived a large share of the taxes from these gardens, which 
at that time also covered the hrarkish waters of Lake Tezeuco. 

Before 1860 half of tlie city eoiisislcd of churches, convents, and 
other ecclesiastical structures, most of wlii('uhave been serpue, stra ted 
and converted into lilnuries, stores, warehouses, and even stables, 
or pulled clown for civic iin['uovemciits. Xeverthehjss there still 
remain fourteen jjarisln and thirty otlu-r chuivhes, some of large size 
.with towers and domes, and tlicir iiumher lias now been increased 
by six Protestant churches including the Anglican cjithedraJ in 
San Prariciseo Street. This is the leading t’noroughfare, and is 
rivalled in splendour only by the new Cinco de Mayo Street running 
from the National Theatw to the cutlu-dral. 

The city is supplied by two inoiiuinental aqueducts, from Chapul- 
tepec and the south-west, with good water at the rate of 44 gallons 
per day ))er inhabitant. 

Its industries are varied but unimportant, consisting chiefly of 
gold and silver work, coarse glazed and iinglazoilpottery of peculiar 
form and ornamentation, paper, feat]lcr-^vo^k remadkahle for its taste 
and beautiful designs, toys, rosaries, crucifixes, religious pictures, 
lace, and some weaving. 

Mexico enjoys an equable climate, with a temperature varying from 
70° to 50° F., but rendered unhealthy by the exhalations" from the 
lakes and the bad drainage. Tlie death-rate in 1S76 was 59 per 
1000, and 45 in 1878, pneumonia being most fatal (12 per cent, of the 
total). Standing at the lowest level of a lacustrine valley, 1400 
square miles in extent, and completely encircled by hills with no 
natural outlet, the city has always been subject to floodings from 
the overflow of the nedghbouring freshwater .Lakes Zumpiuigo and 
Xaltocaii on the north and Xochimilco and Clialco on tiie south, 
•which, in the I7tli century, laid the whole district under water in 
1607, and again for five years from 1629 tt» 1634. To remetly the 
evil the engineer Martinez began in 1607 the great cutting 13 iniles 
long through the Nochistongo hill in order to draw off the 
discharge of Lake Zuinpango, the highest in the valley, to the river 
Tula, a tributary of the Paniico, flowing to the Atlantic. This work, 
which cost the lives of 70,000 natives, was completed in 1789; but tlie 
result was not satisfactory, and the city is still often flooded. 

The chief public promenades are ihe Alameda, planted with 
stately beeches ; the vega, skirted by the Vega Canal, and adorned 
with the colossal bust of Giiatemozin, the last of the Aztec em- 
perors ; the Paseo de la Eiforma, a fine avenue S miles long running 
south to the famous castle of Cl)apiilteq>ec, a place intimately asso- 
ciated with the names both of Montezuma and ilaximiiian. The- 
present castle, erected in 1785 by the viceroy Galvez on the site of 
Montezuma’s palace, commands a superb view of the city and sur- 
rounding district, and is approached by avenues of gigantic 
cypresses {Q'uprcssus clisticlicc) dating from Aztec times, growing to a 
height of 120 feet, and measuring from 30 to 40 feet round the stem. 
Other good roads with horse or steam trams lead to Tacubaya and 
the “ Koclie Triste” tree, -where Cortes is traditionally supposed to 
have rested after the disastrous retreat from Mexico on the night of 
June 30, 1520, to the pleasant summer suburb of Tacubaya, and to 
the renowned shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 3 miles to the cast on 
the border of Lake Tezcuco. Here stands the most fainoiis church 
in Mexico, erected to commemorate the legendary apparitions of the 
Madonna to the Indian Juan Diego in December 1531, and still 

I visited by thousands of pilgrims or sightseers. 

I Mexico dates either from the year 1325 or 1327, when the Aztecs 
after long wanderings over the jflateau were directed by the oracle 
to settle at this spot. For here had been witnessed the auspicious 
omen of an eagle perched on a nopal (cactus) and devouring a, snake. 
Hence the original name of the city, TenochtitUm (nopal on a 
stone), changed afterwards to Mexico in honour of the war god 
Mexitii, With the progress of Aztec culture the place rapidly im- 
proved, and about 1450 the old mud and rush houses were replaced 
by solid stone structures erected partly on piles amid the islets oi‘ 
Lake Tezcuco, and grouped round the central enclosure of the great 
teocalli. The city had reached its highest splendour on the arrival 
of the Spaniards in 1519, when it comprised from 50,000 to 60,000 
houses* with, perhaps 500,000 inhabitants, and seemed to Cortes 
^Gike a thing of fairy creation rather than the work of mortal 
hands ” (Prescott). It was at that time about 1 2 -miles in eircum- 
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ff^reiiee, f-very ’where intorseefed by canals, and connected with the 
niniuland by six long and solidly constructed causeways, as is clearly 
shown by the plan given in the edition of Cortes’s letters published 
at Xureinberg in 1524 (rejirodiieed in vol. iv. of H. H. Bancroft’s 
lUstoTij of the Pacific Stales, San Francisco, ,1833, p. 280). After 
its almost total destruction in November 1521, Cortes employed 
some 400,000 natives in rebuilding it on the same site ; but since 
then the lake seems to liave considerably subsided, for although 
still 50 srjuare miles in extent it is very shallow, and has retired 


niOes from the city. During the Spanish rule the chief went was 
the revolt of 1692, when the municipal buildings tvere destroyed. 
Since then Mexico has been the scene of many revolutions, and 
after the battle of Cliapultepec (September 13, 184/) the city was 
held bv the United States troops till the treaty of Ciiadalupe, 
May 1848. But since the disorders ending with the death ot 
Maximilian it has turned to peaceful ways, and has become a great 
centre of civilizing influences for the surrounding semi-lmrharous 
peoples. (A.H.K.) 


IMEYEIIBEEK, Giacomo (1791-1863), first known in 
Germany as Jakob IMeyer Beer, was born at Berlin on 
8e[ttember o, 1791, i of a wealthy and talented Jewish 
family. His father, Herz Beer, was a banker; his mother, 
Amalie {nee Wiilf), was a woman of high intelleetnal 
culture ; and two of his brothers distinguished themselves 
in astronomy and literature. He studied the pianoforte, 
first under Laiiska, and afterwards under Lauska’s master, 
Ciementi. When seven years old he played MozarUs Con- 
certo in D hlinor in public, and at nine lie was pronounced 
the best pianist in Berlin. For composition he ■was placed 
under Zeltcr, whose lessons were soon exchanged for those 
of Bernard Weber, then director of the Berlin opera, by 
whom he was introduced to the Abb4 Vogler. Struck by 
his brilliant talent, Yogler invited him to Darmstadt, and 
in 1810 received him into his house, where lie formed an 
intimate friendship with Karl Maria von Weber, who, 
though liis senior by eight years, shared the daily lessons 
he received from the abb4 in counterpoint, fugue, and 
extempore organ-playing. At the end of two years the 
grand-duke appointed Meyerbeer composer to the court. 
His early works, however, were far from successful, — ^his 
first opera, Jephthefs Gelilhde, failing lamentably at 
Darmstadt in 1811, and his second, Wirth und Gast 
(AlimeleJc)^ at Vienna in 1814. These checks discouraged 
Mm so cruelly that he feared he had mistaken his vocation. 
Nevertheless, by advice of Salieri, he determined to study 
vocalization in Italy, and then to form a new style. But 
at Venice he was so captivated by the style of Rossini that, 
renouncing all thought of originality, he produced a suc- 
cession of seven Italian operas — Romilda e Costanza^ 
Semiramide riconoscinta^ Edotcardo e CHstina^ Emma di 
Eoshiirgo^ 2Iargherita d^ Anjou, IJ Ernie di Granata, and II 
Grociato in Egitto — which all achieved a success as brilliant 
as it was unexpected. xAgainst this act of treason to Ger- 
man art Weber protested most earnestly ; and before long 
Meyerbeer himself grew tired of his defection, though the 
success of II Grociato was so great that he was crowned 
upon the stage. An invitation to Paris in 1826 led Mm 
to review Ms position fairly and dispassionately, and he 
could not conceal from himself the fact that he was wast- 
ing in imitation powers which, rightly used, might make 
his name immortal. For several years after this he pro- 
duced nothing in jmblic; but, in concert with Scribe, he 
planned the work which first made known the reality of his 
transcendent genius — his first French opera, Robert le 
Biahle, This gorgeous drama was produced at the Grand 
Opera in 1831, and received with acclamation. It was the 
first of its race, a grand romantic o|3era, abounding with 
scenes of startling interest, with situations more powerfully 
dramatic than any that had been attempted either 
by Cherubini or Rossini, with mysterious horrors and 
ciiivalric pomp, and with ballet music such as had never 
yet been heard, even in Paris. Its popularity exceeded all 
previous expectation ; yet for five years after this signal 
triumph Meyerbeer appeared before the public no more. 
We cannot doubt that his motive for this retirement was 
the determination to produce something, greater still ; and 

^ Or, according to some accounts,- 1794, . 


in some respects his next opera, les Euguenots, really was 
greater, though it fell short of the deep romance which ren- 
dered Robert le Diable so incomparably captivating. 

The first performance of Les Iltiguenots took place in 
1836. In gorgeous colouring, in depth of passion, in con- 
sistency of dramatic treatment, and in careful delineation 
of individual character, it is at least the equal of Robert le 
Diable. In two points only did its interest fall short of 
that inspired by the earlier work. Meyerbeer had shown 
himself so great a master in Ms treatment of the super- 
natural that one regretted the unavoidable omission of 
that powerful element in Ms second grand opera; and, 
more important still, the fifth act of Les Ihigiienots. 'wm so 
arranged by the librettist as to render efiective niusica! 
treatment impossible. The substitution of a noisy fusillade 
for a legitimate dramatic situation was fatal to the antici- 
pated climax. The music which accompanies this division 
of the work is necessarily inferior to all that precedes it. 
The true interest of the drama culminates at the close of 
the fourth act, when Raoul, leaping from the window, 
leaves Valentine fainting upon the ground. The spectator 
needs not to be told that the former will be shot down the 
moment he arrives in the street, or that the latter will 
mourn for him to the end of her days. Neither musically 
nor dramatically does anything more remain to be said ; 
and therefore it is that those who quit the theatre when 
the curtain falls for the fourth time carry away with them 
a far more perfect ideal than those who remain to the end. 

After the production of Les Huguenots Meyerbeer again 
retired from public view, and spent many years in the pre- 
paration of two of his greatest works — -the greatest of all 
except the two we have already mentioned— 

BtnA Le Propjiete. The libretti of both these operas were 
furnished by Scribe; and both were subjected to countless 
changes of detail before they satisfied the composers 
fastidious taste; in fact, the story of HAfricaine was 
more than once entirely rewritten. 

Meanwhile Meyerbeer accepted the appointment of 
kapellmeister to the king of Prussia, and spent some 
i years at Berlin, where he produced Ein Feldlager in 
Sehlesien, a German opera, in which the matchless 
cantatrice Jenny Lind made her first appearance in 
Prussia, with unprecedented success. Here also he com- 
posed, in 1846, the overture to his brother MichaeTs drama, 
Etruensee. But his chief care at tMs period was bestowed 
upon the worthy presentation of the works of others. He 
began by producing Ms dead friend Webers Euryantke, 
with scrupulous attention to the composer’s original idea. 
With equal unselfishness he procured the acceptance of 
RienzI^tA Der Fliegende Hollander, the first two operas 
of Richard Wagner, who, then languishing in poverty and 
exile, would, but for him, have found it impossible to 
obtain a hearing in Berlin. With Jenny Lind as prima 
donna and Meyerbeer as conductor, the opera flourished 
brilliantly in the Prussian capital; but the anxieties of 
this thankless period materially shortened the composer’s 
life. 

Meyerbeer produced Le PropMte at Paris in 1849 ; 
and, if it did not at first create so grea|.a sensaJipn as .Les 
Huguenots, this was simply because it needed to be better 
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known. In 1854 he bimgM oiit at the 

Op(§ra Coiniquej and in 1859 Le Pardon de Ploermel 
{Pinm^ak), His last great work, PAfricaine, was in active 
preparation at the Acad toie 'when, on the 23d of April 
1863, he was seized with a sudden illness, of which he 
died on the 2d of May. PAfricaine was produced with 
pious attention to the composer’s minutest wishes, on 
April 28, 1865, and fully justified the expectation which 
had been raised by his long and painstaking consideration 
of its details. ITpon this, in conjunction with Robert le 
Diahle^ Len Huguenots, and Le Prophete, his fame now 
almost entirely rests. 

iHeyerheer’s genius has been criticized with widely different re- 
sults. Mendelssohn thought his style exaggerated; Fetis thought 
him one of the most original geniuses of the age ; Wagner calls 
him ‘‘a miserable music-maker,” and Jewish banker to whom 
it occurred to compose operas.” But the reality of his talent 
has been recognized throughout all Europe ; and, in spite of the 
acknowledged crudity of his system of phrasing, and the inequality 
of merit too plainly observable even in his greatest works, his name 
will live so long as intensity of passion and power of dramatic 
treatment are regarded as indispensable characteristics of dramatic 
music. (W. S. R.) 

MEZIERES, a fortress of the first class, and the capital 
of the department of Ardennes, France, is 161 miles to the 
north-east of Paris by railway, on a peninsula of the 
Meuse, which almost entirely surrounds the town, and 
separates it from its more important suburb, Charleville. 
The fortifications, which, as well as the citadel, are the 
work of Vauban, are pierced by four gates, giving access 
to the to'wn, the streets of which are narrow and winding. 
The parish church, erected in the 16th century, contains two 
inscriptions in commemoration respectively of the raising 
of the siege of Mezieres in 1521 and the marriage of 
Charles IX. 'with the daughter of the emperor Maximilian 
IL, which was celebrated at Mezieres in 1570. The north 
and south portals, the glass of the windows, and the lofty 
vaultings of the church are 'tvorthy of remark. The hdtel 
de ville contains several interesting pictures relating to the 
history of the to'wm. The iron industry, the only one of 
any importance, is being gradually transferred to Charle- 
ville. The population in 1881 w’-as 6120. 

Founded in the 9th century, Mezieres was at first only a strong- 
hold belonging to the bishops of Rheims, "which afterwards became 
the property of the counts of Rethel. The town "was increased by 
successive immigrations of the people of Liege, flying first from the 
emperor Otho, and afterwards from Charles the Bold ; and also by 
concessions from the counts of Rethel. Its wmlls "were built in the 
13th century, and in 1521 it was successfully defended by Bayard 
against the imperialists. The anniversary of the deliverance of the 
towm is still observed yearly on the 27th of September. The school 
of military engineering, since transferred successively to Metz and 
Fontainebleau, "was originally founded at Mezieres. 

MEZO-TIJR,^ a corporate town in the Cis-Tisian county 
of Jdsz-Nagy-Kun-Szolnok, Hungary, situated on the right 
bank of the Berettyo, and on the railway from Arad to 
Szolnok, in 47° 1' K lat., 20° 39' E. long. It has Roman 
Catholic and Calvinist churches and schools, a judicial 
■court for the circuit, and the usual Government offices, but 
can boast of few buildings of special interest. Horses, 
oxen, and sheep are reared in great numbers on the wdde- 
:spreading communal lands, 'wdiich are productive also of 
cereals, and especially "^vheat, rape-seed, and maize. On : 
the 31st December 1880 the population amounted to 
20,649 (10,265 males, 10,384 females), mostly Magyars 
by nationality. 

MEZZOFANTI, Giuseppe (1774“1849), cardinal, whose 
colloquial linguistic acquirements have become proverbial, 
•was born, September 17, 1774, at Bologna, where his 
father followed the occupation of a carpenter. Educated 
first at one of the “scuole pie,” and afterwards at the 

Mezb is a M^lgyal^^word, signifying Field, prefixed to many agri- 
cultural localities in Hungary. 
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episcopal seminary of his native city, he ‘was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1797, and in the same year became pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the university, but shortly afterwards 
was deprived on account of his refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Government of the Cisalpine Republic. 
In 1803, however, he was appointed assistant librarian of' 
I the institute of Bologna, and soon afterwards was reinstated 
as professor of Oriental languages and of Greek. The 
chair was suppressed by the viceroy in 1808, but again 
rehabilitated on the restoration of Pius YII. in 1814, and 
continued to be held by Mezzofanti until his removal from 
Bologna to Rome in 1831, when he received certain ecclesi- 
astical appointments and the rank of monsignore. Mean- 
while his progress in the acquirement of languages had 
been rapid and untiring, and in 1833 lie was appointed to 
; succeed Mai as chief keeper of the Yatican Library. His 
promotion to the cardinalate, and the duties of director of 
studies in the Congregation of the Propaganda, followed in 
1838. He died at Rome, during the absence of the 
pontifical court at Gaeta, on March 15, 1849. 

Mezzofanti’.s peculiar talent, coinparable in many respects to that 
of the numerous calculating boys ” -who have been the wonder of 
their contemjmraries, was not combined with any exceptional 
, measure of intellectual poiver, and accordingly produced nothing' 
that has not perished with him. It seems to be well cstablisbed, 
however, that he spoke with considerable fluency, and in some cases 
even with attention to dialectic peculiarities, some fifty or sixty 
languages of the most wfldely separated families, besides having a 
I less perfect acquaintance with many others. See Manavit, Fsquisse 
I Mstorique sur le Cardinal Mezzofanti, Paris, 1854 ; and Russell, 
Life oftlie Cardinal Mezzofanti, London, 1857. 

.MEZZOTINT. SeeENGRAVim 

MIAUTSE. The Miautse or Meaou-tsze of southern 
China are one of the aboriginal tribes of the country. 
At one time they occupied a considerable portion of the 
rich and fertile lands which now form the central province 
of the empire, but as the Chinese advanced southwards 
they were driven, like the Ainos in Japan and the Welsh 
in Britain, into the more inaccessible districts until they 
were compelled to seek refuge from the invaders in the 
mountain ranges, in the provinces of Yunnan, Kwei-chow, 
Kwang-se, and Kwang-tung, where they are found at the 
present day. This line of mountains extends for about 
400 miles, and, being in many parts high, steep, and rugged, 
it forms a convenient shelter for them. As early as the 
reign of king Seuen (about 800 B.c.) we read of an expedi- 
tion having been sent to drive them out of Hoo-nan, and 
since that time they have been periodically attacked either 
to punish them for misdeeds or to make them yield up 
vineyards coveted by Chinese Ahabs. The last important 
campaign against them was undertaken by the emperor 
K’een-lung, who, having completely subjugated the Eieuths, 
was desirous of bringing under his yoke these mountain 
tribesmen. But the same success which had attended his 
I arms in the north did not follow them to the south. The 
first expedition was utterly defeated, and the general in 
command paid the penalty of discomfiture with his head. 
The leader of a second expedition, having learned wisdom 
by the fate of his predecessor, purchased the submission of 
the Miautse by a large bribe. As soon as the unsuspecting 
savages had been thus lulled into security a third army 
was set in motion against them. This time, being unpre- 
pared, they suffered a crushing defeat, and were compelled 
to purchase peace by swearing allegiance to their conquerors. 
But, though the Chinese thus gained sovereignty over them, ' 
they have since deemed it wise to content themselves with 
but the shadow of authority. No real jurisdiction is ever 
exercised over these hardy mountaineers. They are allowed 
to govern themselves on their own patriarchal system. The 
old men of each tribe manage the affairs of their juniors, 
and command an obedience which would be utterly refused 
.to the mandate of any mandarin. In figure the Miautse, 


both men and Troinen, are shorter and darker- complexioiied 
than the Chinese, their faces also are rounder and their 
features sharper. In (lis])Osit[on, too, they are very unlike 
their civilized neighbours. Tliey are hrave, passionate, 
sus])icious, rcvengcfiih uiid indiiierent to cold and hunger; 
they are free and easy in their manners, and are as noisily 
joyous as the Chinese are grave and sedate. 

Tliejarc dividtsi into between forty and fifty clans, each of which 
IS distinguished by a name wliicli is generally derived either from 
sonic physical chamcfceristic, or from some custom, or froin the 
habitat of the clan, as, for example, “The Black Miau,” “the 
ijaiTow-heailed aiiaii,” so named from their manner of dressing 
thoir hair, “tlie six- valley &c. Among these clans there 

exist wide diilereiiccs of culture, some being in no way removed 
from savages, wliile others who liave been brought under the influence 
of Ciiinese civilization show themselves apt and ready learners. 
Very few of them, so far as is Iviiowm, x>ossess any written records. 
The Yaou-jin, or Goblin clan, are said to have books, which, though 
they arc now unable to read, they still regard with reverent awe, 
“ The barbarous characters ” used in these books are, according to a 
Chinese writer, “like knotted worms, and are utterly unintelligible.” 
The Ko-los also are said to bo a lettered clan, but for the most part 
the Miautse content themselves with conveying informatioii and 
j)reserving records by means of notched sticks. Their language as 
well as their ethnic characteristics prove tliem to he closely related to 
the Siamese,- Aiiamcse, Caniljodians, and the inhabitants of Hainan ; 
in fact they form part of the mco which is spread over the whole of 
south-eastern Indo-Ghina. Tlieir social customs are as widely 
diflerent as their appearance is from those of the Chinese. The 
"widest latitmlo is given to the youth of both sexes in the choice of 
their husbands and wives. As among the hill tribes of Chittagong, 
the selection is commonly made on the mountainside, where on moon- 
light nights in the “ leaping month ” the young men and maidens 
meet to sing or to ^flay fit ball, or to dance round the “devil’s staff” 
{AmjUce^ Maj'jfole), and to choose tiieirT>artners for life. Ainongsome 
clans the “couvade” is an established custom. Their funeral rites 
vary according to the districts, those living within reach of the influ- 
ence of the Chinese having adopted their customs, while those more 
remote still hang their dead in baskets from trees, or them in the 
ground and disinter them yearly to wnsli their bones. In dress they 
are fond of bright colours, and commonly wear loose but short 
jackets, sometimes with and sometimes without trousers. The men 
wear turbans wound round their hair, 'which is raised above the 
head in the shax)e of a spiiul shell, and the women either don a 
kind of cap, or dress their hair in the shape of a ram’s horn. For 
many years the relations of the Miautse with the Chinese Govern- 
ment have been generally of a peaceable nature, and in the ‘Peking 
G(X>::fMc of April ISSl there Avas published a new system of 
government fiy Avhieli it is hoped that the incorporation of the 
mountaineers into the om^jiro may become more real and complete. 

See Sl'(;tc?ies of the Miau-Uze^ translated by E.C, Bridgman ; J. Edkins, TheMimi- 
tsi Tt'ibes, their EUtory) and “Quaint customs in Kwei-ciiow,” C'ornhill Magazine, 
January 1872. 

MIC AH (np'»p) is the short form of a name wMck in 
various modifi-cations — MlcCdalm^ Mlcaiehu^ Mlcai<lh-~4B 
common in the Old Testameiit, expressing as it does a 
fundamental point of Hebrew faith : Who is like Jehovah? 
The name was borne among others by the Danite whose 
history is given in Judg. xvii. by the prophet who 
opxjosed Ahab's expedition to Eamoth-Gilead (1 Kings 
xxii. ), and by the subject of the present article, the con- 
temporary and fellow- worker of Isaiah, whose name is 
prefixed to the sixth in order of the books of the minor 
prophets.^ 

It is at once a^ipareut that the book of Micah divides 
itself into at least two distinct discourses, chaj). vi, 1 
forming a new commencement ; and from what we know 
in general of the compilation of the prophetic collection we 
cannot at once determine whether the second discourse, 
which has no title, is to be ascribed to the author of the 
immediately preceding projihecy, or is to be regarded as an 
independent and anonymous iiiece. To decide this question, 
if it ca.n be decided, we must begin by a se^Darate study of 
the earlier chapiters to which the title in Micah i. 1 directly 
belongs. These again fall into two parts. Chaps, i.-iii. 
(with the exception of two verses, ii. 12, 13) are a jiredic- 

^ A confusion between the two prophetsf of the name has led to the 
insertion in the Massoretic text of 1 Kings xxii, 28 of a citation from 
Micah i. 2, rightly absent from the LXX- 


tioii of judgment on the sins of Judah and Ephraim, in 
■a majestic ■ exordium' Jehovah Himself is ropresenteil as: 
coming forth in the tliiindeistorm (comp. Amos i. 2) ITom 
His heavenly piaiace,'. and, descending on the mountains of' 
Palestine, at once as -witness against His people, and the 
execiiter of judgment on their sins. Samaria is, sentenced' 
to destruction for idolatry'; and the blow extends to . Judah 
also, which participates in the same guilt (chap. i.). But, 
while Samaria is siinimariiy' dismissed, the sin of .Judah is 
analysed at length in chaps, ii. and iii., in. -which the prophet 
no longer deals with idolatry, but with the eoiTiiption of 
society, and particularly of its leaders-— the grasjiing 
aristocracy whose whole energies are ' concentrated . on 
devouring the poor and depriving tlien:i of their little 
holdings, the unjust judges and priests who for gain 
wrest the iaw^ in favour of the rich, the hireling and 
gluttonous prophets who make war against every one 
‘Hhat piitteth not into tlieir mouth/^ but are ever ready 
with assurances of Jehovah’s favour to their patrons, the 
wealthy and noble sinners that fatten on the flesh of the 
poor. The firojihet . speaks with the strongest personal 
sympathy of the sufferings of the ]ieasantry at the hand^s 
of their lords, and contemplates -with stern satisfaction the 
approach of the destroyer who shall carry into exile “ the 
luxurious sons ” of this race of petty tyrants (i. 16), and 
leave them none to stretch the measuring line on a field in 
the congregation of Jehovah (ii. 5). The centre of corrup- 
tion is the capital, the city of Zion, grown great on the 
Mood and wrongs of the provincials, the seat of the cruel 
princes, the corrupt judges and diviners. For their sake, 
he concludes, Zion shall be plowed as a field, Jerusalem 
shall lie in ruins, and the temple hill return to jungle 
(iii. 12). 

The situation thus sketched receives its elucidation from 
the data supplied by the title (i. 1) and confirmed and 
rendered more precise by a remarkable passage in Jeremiah... 
According to the title Micah flourished in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; according to Jeremiah, 
(xxvi. 18 sg.) the i^rophecyof the destruction of Jerusalem 
just cited was spoken under Hezekiah, and bore fruit in 
the repentance of king and people, by which the judgment 
was averted. The allusion beyond doubt is to Hezekiah’s 
work of religious reformation (2 Kings xviii, 4 sq.). It is 
hardly possible to separate this reformation from the influ- 
ence of Isaiah, which did not become practical in the 
conduct of the state till the crisis of Sennacherib’s invasion;, 
and the conclusion that Hezekiah was not from the first a 
reforming king, which is forced on us by many passages’ of 
Isaiah, is confirmed by the prophecy of Micah, which, after 
Hezekiah’s accession, still represents wickedness as seated 
in the high places of the kingdom. The internal disorders 
of the realm depicted by Micah are also prominent in 
Isaiah’s prophecies ; they were closely connected, not only 
with the foreign complications due to the approach of the 
Assyrians, but with the break-up of the old agrarian 
system within Israel, and with the rapid and uncompen- 
sated aggrandisement of the nobles during those pro- 
sperous years when the conquest of Edom by Amaziah 
and the occupation of the port of Elath by his son 
(2 Kings xiv. 7, 22) placed the lucrative trade between 
the Mediterranean and the Eed Sea in the hands of 
the rulers of Judah. On the other hand the democratic 
tone which distinguishes Micah from Isaiah, and his 
announcement of the impending fall of the capital (the 
deliverance of which from the Assyrian appears to Isaiah 
as the necessary condition for the preservation of the seed of 
a new and better kingdom), are explained by the fact that, 
while Isaiah lived in the centre of affairs, Micah a 
Morasthite or inhabitant of Moresheth Ga-fch, a place near 
the Philistine frontier so unimportant as, to be mentioned. 


only in Micah i. 14.^ The provincial prophet sees the ! 
capital and the aristocracy entirely from the side of a man j 
of the oppressed people, and foretells the utter rum of both. 
But this ruin does not present itself to him as involving 
the ■/captivity ' or : ruin, of the ■ nation as a whole.; the | 
congregation of Jehovah remains in Judtea when the 
oppressors are cast out (ii. 5) ; Jehovah’s words are still 
good to them that walk uprightly; the glory of Israel is 
driven to take refuge in Adullam, as in the days when 
David’s band of broken men was the true hope of the 
nation, but there is no hint that it is banished from the 
land. Thus upon the prophecy of judgment we naturally 
expect to follow a prophecy of the redintegration of 
Jehovah’s kingship in a better Israel, and this we find in 
ii 12, 13 and in chaps, iv., v. Both passages, however, 
present difficulties. The former seems to break the p)ointed 
contrast between ii. 11 and iii, 1, and is therefore regarded 
by Ewald as an example of the false prophecies on which 
the wicked rulers trusted. The thought, however, is one 
proper to all true prophecy (comp. Hos. i. 11 [ii. 2], Isa. 
xL 11 Zeph. iii 14, Jer. xxxi. 8), and precisely in 
accordance with chaps, iv., v., even in the details of expres- 
sion and imagery,*^ It is indeed possible that these verses 
are a separate oracle of Micah, which did not originally 
stand in its present connexion. The sequence of thought 
in chaps iv., v., on the other hand, is really difficult, and 
has given rise to much complicated discussion.^ There is a 
growing feeling among scholars that iv. 11-13 stands in 
direct contradiction to iv. 9, 10, and indeed to iii. 12. 
The last, two passages agree in speaking of the capture of 
Jerusalem, the first declares Zion inviolable, and its capture 
an impossible profanation. Such a thought can hardly be 
Micah’s, even if we resort to the violent harmonistic process 
of imagining that two quite distinct sieges, separated by a 
renewal of the theocracy, are spoken of in consecutive 
verses. An interpolation, however, in the spirit of such 
passages as Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix,, Joel iii. [iv.], Zech. xiv., 
is very conceivable in post-exilic times, and in connexion 
with the growing impulse to seek a iiteral harmony of all 
prophecy on lines very different from the pre-exilic view 
in Jer. xxvi., that predictions of evil may be averted by 
repentance. Another difficulty lies in the words '^‘and 
thou shait come even to Babylon” in iv. 10. Micah 
unquestionably looked for the destruction of Jerusalem as 


^ That Micah lived in the Shephela or Judaean lowland near the 
Philistine country is clear from the local colouring of i. 10 where 
a number of places in this quarter are mentioned together, and their 
names played upon in a way that could hardly have suggested itself 
to any but a man of the district. The paronomasia makes the verses 
difficult, and in i. 14 none of the ancient versions recognizes More- 
shfeth Gath as a proper name. The word Morasthite {Morashti) was 
therefore obscure to them ; but this only gives greater weight to the 
traditional pronunciation with 6 in the first syllable, which is as old 
as the LXX. , and goes against the view, taken by the Targuin both on 
Micah and on Jeremiah, and followed by some moderns (including 
Roorda), that Micah came from Mareshah. When Eusebius places 
Mcopaordei near Eleutheropolis it is not likely that he is thinking of 
Mareshah (Maresa), for he speaks of the former as a village and of the 
latter as a ruin 2 miles from Eleutheropolis. Jerome too in the 
£!pit. Paulas, {Ep. cviii.), speaking as an eye-witness, distinguishes 
Morasthim, with the church of Micah’s sepulchre, from Maresa. This 
indeed was after the pretended miraculous discovery of the relics of 
Micah in 385 a.d. ; but the name of the village which then existed 
(Praaf. in Mich . ) can hardly have been paii; of a pious fraud. 

^ The bgure of the shepherd gathering a scattered fiock certainly 
does not presuppose a total captivity, as Stade {Z. f. AT. TF., i. 161 
sq.) argues. 

3 See, besides the commentaries, Ndldekeinthe Bibel4ex,, iv. 214; a 
paper by Oort and two by Kuenen in Theol. Tijdsch., 1872; Weli- 
hausen-Bleek, Einleitung, p. 426; Stade, l,c., and ibid. ^ . iii. 1 sq. 
Stade goes so far as to make the whole of Micah iv., v, presuppose the 
exile, and to find still later additions in iv. 6-10., v. 5, 6 [v. 4, 5]. 
Gxesebrecht, Theol. LZ.^ 1881, col. 443 sq.^ rejects chap, iv, only. 
The arguments cannot be here cited at length, but they are tacitly 
kept In view in what follows. 


I well as of Samaria in the near future ami by tlie Assyrians 
j (i. 9j, and this was the judgnient which Ilezekialrs repent- 
ance averted. . If these words, therefore, l)eIoTig to the 
original context, they mark it as not from hand ; 

i but it is easy to see that they are really a later gloss. The 
prophetic thought is that the daughter (po|.ailation) of Zion 
shall not be saved by her present rulers or defensive 
strength ; she must come down from her Inil warks and 
dwell in the open field; there, and not within her proud 
ramparts, Jehovah will grant deliverance from her ' enemies. 
This thought is in precise harmony with chaps, i.-iii., and 
equally characteristic is what follows in chap. v. Micali’s 
opposition to present tyranny expresses itself in recurrence 
to the old popular ideal of the first simple Daviclic kingdom 
(iv. 8) to which he had already alluded in i. 15. These 
old days shall return once more. Again guerilla bands 
(inrn:i) gather to meet the foe as they did in the time 
of Philistine oppression. A new David, like him %vhose 
exploits in the district of Micah’s home were still in the 
mouths of the common peop>le, goes forth from Bethlehem 
to feed the fiock in tlie strength of Jeliovali. The kindred 
Hebrew nations are once more united to their brethren of 
Israel (comp. Amos ix. 12, Isa. xvi. 1 sq.). The remnant 
of Jacob springs up in fresh vigour, inspiring terror among 
I the surrounding peoples, and there is no lack of chosen 
captains to lead them to victory against the Assyrian foe. 
In the rejuvenescence of the nation the old stays of that 
oppressive kingship which began with Solomon, the strong- 
holds, the fortified cities, the chariots and horses so foreign 
to the life of ancient Israel, are no more known ; they 
disappear together with the divinations, tlie soothsayers, 
the idols, the mac^gehas and cisheras of the high places 
Jehovah is king on Mount Zion, and no inventions of man 
come between Him and His people. 

The elements of this picture, drawn so largely from the 
most cherished memories of the Judeans, could not fail to 
produce a wide impression, especially when the invasion of 
Sennacherib, although it spared Jerusalem, fulfilled in the 
most striking way a great part of Micah’s predictions of 
judgment. Of this w^e have evidence, not only in J er. xxvi., 
but in the political and religious ideas of the book of 
Deuteronomy. The picture of the right king (Dent. xvii. 
14 sq.) and the condemnation of the high-jilaces alike 
follow the doctrine of Micah. 

A difficulty still remains in the opening verses of chap. iv. 
Micah iv. 1-3 and Isa. ii, 2-4 are but slightly modified recensions 
of the same text, and as Isa. ii. is older than the prophecy of Micah, 
while on the other hand Micah iv. 4 seems the natural completion 
of the passage, it is common to suppose that both copy an older 
prophet. But the words have little connexion with the context in 
Isaiah, and may he the quotation of a copyist suggested by vex. 5. 
On the other hand it has been urged that the passage belongs to a 
later stage of prophetic thought than the 8th century B.c. There 
is, however, no real difficulty in the idea that foreign nations shall 
seek law and arbitrament at the throne of the king of Zion (comp, 
the old prophecy Isa. xvi.); and the mention of the temple as the 
seat of Jehovah’s sovereignty may be illustrated by Isa. vi., where the 
heavenly palace (Micah i. 3) is at least pictured in the likeness of the 
temple on Zion. At the same time the Jerusalem of Micah iv. 8 
is the Jerusalem of David not of Solomon, the ideas of iv. 1-4 do 
not reappear in chap, v., and the whole prophecy would perhaps be 
more consecutive and homogeneous if iv. 6 (where the dispersed and 
the suffering are, according" to chap. ii. , the victims of domestic not 
of foreign oppression) followed directly on iii. 12. 

The sixth chapter of Micah presents a very different situation 
from chaps, i.-v. Jehovah appears to plead with his people for their 
sins, but the sinners are no longer a careless and oppressive aristo- 
cracy buoyed up by deceptive assurances of Jehovah’s help, by pro- 
phecies of wine and strong drink ; they are bowed down hy a 
religion of terror, wearied with attempts to propitiate an angiy God 
by countless offerings, and even by the sacrifice of the first-bom. 
Meantime the substance of true religion — ^justice, charity, and a 
humble walk with God — is forgotten, fraud and deceit reign in all 
classes, the works of the house of Ahab are observed (worship of 
foreign gods). Jehovah’s judgments are multiplied against the 
land, and the issue can be nothing else than its total desolation. All 
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these marks lit exactly the evil times of Manasseh as described in 
2 Kings xxi Chap. vii. 1-6, in which the public and private cor- 
ruption of a hopeless age is bitterly bewailed, obviously belongs to 
the same context (comp, vol xiii. p. 415). Micah may very well 
have lived into Manasseh’s reign, but the title in i. 1 does not cover 
a prophecy which certainly falls after Hezekiah’s death, and the 
style has nothing in common with the earlier part of the book. It 
is therefore prudent to regard the prophecy, with Ewald, as anony- 
mous. Ewaicl ascribes the whole of chaps, vi., vii. to one author. 
'Wellhausen, however, remarks with justice that the thread is 
abraptl5’' broken at vii. 6, and that verses 7-20 represent Zion as 
already fallen before tlie heathen and her inhabitants as pining in 
the darkness of captivity. The hope of Zion is in future restora- 
tion after she has patiently borne the chastisement of her sins. 
Then Jehovah shall arise mindful of His oath to the fathers, Israel 
shall be forgiven and restored, and the heathen humbled. The faith 
and hope which breathe in this passage have the closest affinities 
with the book of Lamentations and Isa. xL~lxvi. 

We have seen that the text of Micah has suffered from redactors ; it is also not 
free from verbal corruptions which make some places very obscure. The LXX. 
had many readings different from the present Hebrew, but their text too was far 
from sound. Of commentaries on Micah, that, which deals most fully with the 
question of the text is Roorda's Latin work, Leyden, 1869. The most elaborate 
book on Micah is Casparfs (l^eber Micha dm Iformthiten und seine propJietische 
Schri/t, Christiania, 1851-o2). In English Pocock’s Qommenianj (2d ed., 1682) 
and Cheyne’s Micah (1882) are to be noted. See also the literature on the minor 
prophets in general cited under Ho.sea, and W, R. Smith’s FropJiefs of Israel 
(1882). (W. R.S.) 

MICHAEL ‘‘who is like GodT’) appears in the 

Old Testament as a man’s name, synonymous with Micaiah 
or Micah. In the book of Daniel the same name is given 
to one of the chief “princes’’ of the heavenly host, the 
guardian angel or “ prince ” of Israel (Dan. x. 13, 21 ; xii. 
1), and as such he naturally appears in Jewish theosophy 
as the greatest of all angels, the first of the four who 
surround the throne of God (see Gabriel), It is as 
guardian angel of Israel, or of the church, the true Israel, 
that Michael appears in Jude 9 and Rev. xii. 7. In the 
Western Church the festival of St Michael and All Angels 
(Michaelmas) is celebrated on September 29th ; it appears 
to have grown out of a local celebration of the dedication 
of a church of St Michael either at Mount Garganus in 
Apulia or at Rome, and was a great day by the beginning 
of the 9 th century. The Greek Church dedicates 
November 8 to St Michael, St Gabriel, and All Angels. 

MICHAEL, the name of several Byzantine emperors. 

Michael I. (Rhangahe) was an obscure nobleman 
who had married Procopia, the daughter of Nicephorus L, 
and been made master of the palace ; his elevation to the 
throne was due to a revolutionary movement against his 
brother-in-law Staiiracius, who reigned only two months 
after the death of Nicephorus on the battlefield (812). 
Elected as the tool of the bigoted orthodox party in the 
church, Michael diligently persecuted the Iconoclasts on 
the northern and eastern frontiers of the empire, but 
meanwhile allowed the Bulgarians to ravage a great part 
of Macedonia and Thrace ; having at last taken the field 
in the spring of 813, he was defeated near Bersiiiikia, and 
Leo the Armenian was saluted emperor in his stead in the 
following summer. Michael, after having been compelled 
to become a monk, was permitted thenceforward to live 
unmolested in the island of Prote, where he died in 845. 

Michael II. (The Stammerer), a native of Amorium 
in Phrygia, was of humble origin, and began life as a 
private soldier, but rose by his talents and assiduity to the 
rank of general. He was one of those who had favoured 
the election to the throne of his old companion in arms 
Leo the Armenian in 813, but, detected in a conspiracy 
against the government of that emperor, had been sentenced 
to death in December 820 ; his partisans, however, suc- 
ceeded in assassinating Leo on the morning of Christmas 
Day, and called Michael from the prison to the throne. 
The principal features of his reign (820-829) were a pro- 
tracted struggle (of nearly three years) against His brother 
general, Thomas, who aimed at the throne, the conquest 
of Crete by the Saracens in 823, and the beginning of their 
attacks upon Sicily (827). Conciliatory on the whole 


in his policy towards the image worshippers (his own 
sympathies were iconoclastic), he incurred the wrath of the 
monks by entering into a second marriage with Eiiphrosyne, 
daughter of Constantine VI., who had previously taken 
the veil. He died in October 829, and was succeeded by 
Theophilus his son. 

Michael HI. (The Drunkard) was the grandson of 
Michael the Stammerer, and succeeded his father Theophilus 
when only three years of age (842). Until his majority 
at the age of eighteen the affairs of the empire were 
managed by the empress-regent his mother Theodora ; his 
education -was shamefully neglected, and it was during this 
period that Michael formed the disgraceful personal habits 
which are indicated by his surname. In 861 Michael, 
together with his uncle Bardas, undertook an expedition 
against the Bulgarians, which resulted in the conversion of 
the Bulgarian king, who thenceforth bore the Chiistian 
name of Michael. The emperor had been Jess successful 
ill the campaign which he led in person against Omar of 
Melitene in 860, but in 863 his uncle Petronas gained an 
important victory over the Saracens in Asia l^Iinor. The 
year 865 was marked by the first aj^pearance of the Russians 
in the Bosphorus. Michael was assassinated in his palace 
in 867 by Basilius the Macedonian, •whom he had associated 
with himself in the empire in the previous year. 

Michael IY. (The Paiihlagonian) owed his eleva- 
tion to Zoe, daughter of Constantine IX., the last of 
the Macedonian dynasty; this princess was married to 
Romanus III., hut becoming enamoured of ]\Iichael, her 
chamberlain, she poisoned her husband and married her 
attendant (1034). Michael, however, being of a weak 
character and subject to ejiileptic fits, possessed the supreme 
power only in name, and was a mere instrument in the 
hands of his brother, John the Eunuch, who had been first 
minister both of Constantine and Romanus. John’s 
diplomacy was successful in keeping the Arabs in the 
archipelago and Egypit quiet for some time, and he was 
at last able to secure a victory for the imperial arms at 
Edessa in 1037. The attempt to recover Sicily in the 
! following year with the help of the Normans w-as less pro- 
sperous, and in 1040 the island wholly ceased to be a 
Byzantine province. About the same time, the Bulgarians 
having overrun Macedonia and Thrace, and threatening 
Constantinople, the indolent and infirm emperor, to the 
surprise alike of friends and foes, put himself at the head 
of the army, and not only drove the enemy beyond the 
frontier, but followed them into their own territory. He 
died, shortly after his triumph, on December 10, 1041. 

Michael Y. (Calaphates or The Caulker), nephew 
and successor of the preceding, derived his surname from 
his father Stephen, who had originally followed the occu- 
pation of a caulker of ships. He owed his elevation 
(December 1041) to his uncle John, whom along with Zoe 
he almost immediately banished; this led to a popular 
tumult and his dethronement after a brief reign of four 
months (April 1042). He lived for many years afterwards 
ill the quiet obscurity of a monastery. 

Michael YI. (The Warlike) was already an old man 
when chosen by the empress Theodora as her successor 
shortly before her death in 1056. His government was 
feeble in the extreme, and he was at last compelled to 
abdicate by Isaac Comnenus, who had defeated his army in 
Phrygia (August 1057). He also spent the rest of his life 
in a monastery. 

Michael VII. (Ducas or Parapinaces) was the eldest 
son of Constantine XI. Ducas, by whom along with his 
brothers Andronicus 1. and Constantine XII. he -was 
invested with the title of Augustus this joint succession 
took place in 1067, but in 1071 it siiited the policy of .the 
uncle Joannes Caesar, to make Michael sole emperor. For 


this position Michael, whose “character was degraded, 
rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk and the 
learning of a sophist,” was by no means fitted, and at 
length two generals of the name of Niceplioriis, surnamed 
Bryennius and Botaniates, simultaneously rebelled against 
him in 1078 ; with hardly a struggle he resigned the purple 
and retired into a monastery, where he afterwards received 
the title of archbishop of Ephesus. 

Michael VIII. (Paheologus), born in 1234, was the 
son of Andronicus Paheologus Comnenus and Irene 
Angela the granddaughter of Alexius Angelus, emperor 
of Const anti nopie. At an early age he rose to distinc- 
tion, and ultimately became commander of the French 
mercenaries in the employment of the emperors of 
Mc 3 ea. A few days after the death of Theodore Lascaris 
IL in 1259, Michael, by the assassination of Muzaioii 
.{which he is believed but not proved to have encouraged), 
succeeded to the guardianship, shared with the patriarch 
Arsenins, of the young emperor John Lascaris, then a lad 
of only eight years. Afterwards invested with the title of 
“despot,” he was finally proclaimed joint-emperor, and 
crowned alone at Nicm on Jimuary 1, 1260. In the 
following year {July 1261) Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the Cjesar Alexius Strategopuius, and Michael, 
having got himself crowned anew in the church of St 
Sophia, caused his boy colleague to be blinded and sent 
i nto banishment. For this last act he was excommunicated 
by Arsenins, and the ban was not removed until six years 
.afterwards (1268), on the accession of a new patriarch. In 
1263 and 1264 respectively Michael, with the help of 
Urban lY., concluded peace with Yillehardouin, 23rince of 
Achaia, and Michael, despot of Epirus, who had previously 
been incited by the pope to attack himj the friendly inter- 
vention had been secured by a promise on the emi^eror’s 
part to help forward the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western churches. In 1269 Charles of Sicily, aided by 
John of Thessaly, again made wn-r with the alleged purpose 
of restoring Baldwin to the throne of Constantinople, and 
pressed Michael so hard that ultimately, yielding to the 
importunities of G-regory X., he caused the deputies of the 
Eastern church to attend the council of Lyons (1274) and 
there accept the “filloque ” and papal supremacy. The 
union thus brought about between the two churches was, 
however, extremely distasteful to the Greeks, and the 
persecution of his “schismatic” subjects to which the 
■emperor was coiiqjelled to resort weakened his power so 
much that Martin IV. was tempted to enter into alliance 
with Charles of Anjou and the Venetians for the purpose 
of reconquering Constantinople. The invasion, however, 
failed, and Michael so far had his revenge in the “Sicilian 
Vespers,” which he helped to bring about. He died in 
Thrace in December 1282, and was succeeded by his son 
Andronicus II. 

^IiCHAEL IX, (Palseologus) was the son of Andronicus 
II., and was associated with him on the throne from 1295, 
but predeceased him (1320). 

MICHAELIS, Johann David (1717-1791), one of 
the most influential scholars and teachers of last century, 
belonged to a family which had the chief part in main- 
taining that solid discipline in Hebrew and the cognate 
languages which distinguished the university of Halle in 
the period of Pietism. Johann Heinrich Michaelis (1668- 
1738) was the chief director of Francke's Collegium , 
Orientale Theologicum^ a practical school of Biblical and 
Oriental philology then quite unique, and the author of an 
.annotated Hebrew Bible and various exegeticai works of 
reputation, especially the Admtationes uheriores m Hagio- 
(/raphos, 1720. In his chief publications ? J. H, Michaelis 
,had« as fellow-worker his sister’s son Christian Benedict 
Michaelis (1680-1764), the father of Johann David^ who 


was likewise inHuential as professor at Halle, and a very 
sound scholar, e.speeially in Ryriac. J. ,D. il^Tieliaelis was 
trained for academical life under his father’s eye. Halie 
was not then the best of universities ; a narrow tlieologicai 
spirit cramped all intellectual activity, and the eager viva- 
cious youth, already distinguished by a love for realities and 
a distaste for small pedantries, found much of the teaching 
wearisome enough. He acquired, however, a good know- 
ledge of the Latin classics, — Greek, he tells us, was hardly 
taught at all, and his knowledge of Greek literature was 
I gained by his own reading in later years, — learned all that 
I his father could teacli. and %vas influericed, espec-iaiiy in 
I philosoi^hy, by Baiiragarten, the link betw’^eeri the old 
i Pietism and Semler, wdiile ho cultivated his strong taste for 
history under Ludwig. In the winter-semester 1739-40 
he cpialified as university lecturer. One of his disserta- 
tions W'as a defence of the antiquity and divine authority 
of the vowel points in Helirewa His scholarship still 
moved in the old traditional lines in "which no further pro- 
gress was possible, and he was also much exercised by 
religious scruples, the conflict of an infle[)enclent mind with 
that submission to authority at the expense of reason 
encouraged by the type of Lutheranism in which he had 
been trained. A long visit to England in 1741-42 lifted 
him out of the narrow' groove of his earlier education. In 
passing through Holland he made the acquaintance of the 
great Schultens, whose influence on MkS philological views 
was not immediate, but became all-powerful a few years 
later. England ofiered to him no such commanding per- 
sonal influence, and he was not yet able to turn to profit 
the stores of the great libraries, but his personality was 
strengthened by contact with a larger life, and his theo- 
logical views were turned aside from the pietistic channel. 
Michaelis never ceased to regard himself as essentially 
orthodox, though he did not feel able fully to subscribe 
the Lutheran articles, and more than once declined on this 
account to be professor of theology. But his views 
acquired a distinctly rationalistic complexion, and the 
orthodoxy of his Gottingen lectures and publications on 
dogmatic (delivered from a pliilosophicai chair) is of a very 
w^ashed-out kind. His really useful work, however, lay in 
other directions ; the change of his theological views was 
important because it relieved him from trammels that 
hampered the free course of his development as a scholar. 
From England Michaelis w^ent back to Halie ; but he felt 
himself out of place, and in 1745 gladly accepted an 
invitation to Gottingen as privat-docent. In 1746 ho 
became extraordinary, in 1750 ordinary, professor, and in 
Gottingen he remained till his death in 1791. In the flnst 
years of his new position Michaelis passed through a second 
education. In the young and intellectually vigorous 
Georgia Augusta he came under the powerful personal 
influence of such men as Gesner and Haller. His intellect 
was active in many directions ; universal learning indeed 
was perhaps one of his foibles. Literature — modern as 
well as ancient — occupied his attention ; one of his ^vorks 
was a translation of four parts of Clarissa ; and transla- 
tions of some of the then current English x>araphrases on 
Biblical books manifested his sympathy with a school 
which, if not very learned, attracted him by its freer air. 
His Oriental studies were reshaped by diligent perusal of 
the works of Schultens ; for the Halle school, "with all its 
learning, had no conception of the principles on which a 
fruitful, connexion between Biblical and Oriental learning 
can be established. His linguistic work indeed was always 
hampered by the lack of MS. material which is felt in his 
philological, writings, e,g,, in his valuable Supplementa to 
the,. pe])rew l exicons (1784-92).^ He could not become 

^ By a strange fortune of war it was the occupation of Gottingen hy 
the French in the Seven Years’ War, and the friendly relations he 


such an Arabist as Reiske; and, though for many years the 
most famous teacher of Semitic languages in Europe, he 
had little of the higher philological faculty, and neither his 
grammatical nor his critical work, highly praised as it then 
was, has left a permanent mark, with the exception perhaps 
of his text-critical studies on the Peshitod His tastes were 
all for history, antiquities, especially geography 

and natural science ; in his autobiography he half regrets 
that he did not choose the medical profession. Here he 
found a held hardly touched since Bochart, in whose foot- 
steps he followed in the Bpicilegiimi geogra^yhim Hehrmorum 
ej:te 7 's& post Bochartum (1769-80). To his impulse we owe 
the famous Eastern expedition of Yon Haven, Forskal, and 
Niebuhr. He prepared the instructions for their journey, 
and drew up a series of questions and elucidations to guide 
their researches, which place in strong relief his compre- 
hensive grasp of all that was then known of the East, and 
the keen delight in the knowledge of tangible and natural 
tilings, paired with a sober and patient judgment, vrhich 
was his chief intellectual characteristic. The best part of 
this knowledge was turned to the proiit of Biblical study ; 
in his exegetical writings, for example, one of the main 
features is what was then the novelty of illustrations from 
Eastern travel. In spite of his doctrinal writings— which 
at the time made no little noise, so that his Compendium 
of Dogmatic (1760) was confiscated in Sweden, and the 
knighthood of the North Star was afterwards given him in 
reparation — it was the natural side of the Bible that really 
attracted him, and no man did more to introduce the 
modern method of studying Hebrew antiquity as an 
integral part of ancient Eastern life. The permanent 
influence of his works indeed has not been great, and many 
of them are now hardly readable ; for, with all his historic 
tastes and learning, he had no large historic conceptions, 
and, what is closely akin to this defect, was singularly 
deficient in imagination and poetic sympathy. But the 
vivacity of his mind, his manysidedness, his singularly 
attractive though discursive method of lecturing, and 
above all his power of feeling and inspiring interest in 
every kind of fact, was a potent stimulus much needed in 
the Germany of that age, and did not soon die. Different 
as the three men are, there is a true histoiic nexus between 
the three great Gottingen Orientalists, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
and Ewald. 

The personal character of i^Iicliaelis can he read between the lines 
of his aiitobioiO^raphy with the aid of the other materials collected 
by the editor Hassencami) {J, D. Micliaclis LebensbesGTireihung, &e., 
1793). To understand the secret of his enormous influence, it is 
not enough to read his hooks, now for the most part dull enough 
to us ; we must see the upright vivacious laborious man, with a 
good deal of worldly prudence and a good deal of temper, much 
absorbed in his manifold academic activities in the university and 
Royal Society of Gottingen, yet ever full of interest in the larger 
world, and of shrewd judgments and lively talk, with a strong sense 
of his rights and dignity, yet with a good and w^arm heart ; shining 
especially in the lecture-room, where he dealt forth knowledge with 
discursive hand from a full store, displaying the methods as well as 
the results of his all-sided research, not without a touch of the vanity 
of the polyhistor, and loving to leave the chair under a storm of 
applause at a parting bon-niot which he acknowledged at the door 
in a backwcird glance of trium].>h. The same volume contains a 
full list of his works. Besides those already mentioned it is sufli- 
cient to refer to his New Testament Introductwn (the first edition, 
1750, preceded the full development of his powders, and is a very 
different book from the later editions), bis reprint of Lowth’s 
Prsdectipus with important additions (1758-62), his German 
translation of the Bible with notes (1773-92), his Orientalische 
und Bxegetische Bihliothek (1775-85), and JBeue 0, and E. Bib, 
(1786-91), his Mosaisches Becht (1770-71), and his edition of 
Castle’s Lexicon Syriacum (1787-88). His Litterarischer Brief- 
wcchsel (1794-96) contains much that is interesting for the history 
of learning in his time. CW. R. S.) 


formed with the officers, that procured Mm the Paris MS. from which 
he edited Abiilfeda’s description of Egypt, 

^ Ctirm in Actus Apostolorum JSyriacos^ 1755, 


MIGHAUD, Joseph.; ;(1767-~18B,9), French historian 
and publicist, was born of an old family on June 19, 1767, 
at Albens, Savoy, was educated at Bourg-en-Bresse, and 
afterwards engaged in literary work at Lyons, where the 
events of 1789 first called into activity the dislike to 
revolutionary principles which manifested itself throughout 
the rest of his life. In 1791 he went to Paris, where, not 
without danger, he took part in editing several royalist 
journals. In 1794 he started La Qmiidienne, for his con- 
nexion with which he was arrested after the 13th of 
Yenddmiaire; he succeeded in escaping his captors, but was 
sentenced to death pai' contmriace by the military council. 
Having resumed the editorship of his newspaper on the 
establishment of the Directory, he was again proscribed on 
the 18th of Fructidor, but at the close of two years 
returned to Paris when the consulate had superseded the 
Directory. His Bourbon syin|^thies led to a brief 
imprisonment in 1800, and on his release he for the time 
abandoned journalism, and began to write or edit books. 
Along with his brother and two colleagues he published in 
1806 a Biograp>iiie inoderne^ o%i dictionnaire des ho^mies 
qui se sontfaii un mm en Europe depuis 1789, the earliest 
work of its kind * in 1808 the first volume of his Ilistoire 
des Oroisades appeared, and in 1811 he originated the 
Biogj'aphie UniverseUe. In 1814 he resumed the editor- 
ship of the Quotidienne^ and in the same year was elected 
Academician. In 1815 his brochure entitled Ilistoire des 
quinze Semaines ou le dernier regne de Bonaparte met 
with extraordinary success, passing through twenty-seven 
editions within a very short time. His political services 
were now rewarded with the cross of an officer in the Legion 
of Honour and the modest post of king’s reader, of which 
last he was deprived in 1827 for having opposed Peyronnet’s 
“Loi d’Amour” against the freedom of the press. In 
1830-31 he travelled in Syria and Egypt for the purpose 
of collecting additional materials for the Ilistoire des 
Oroisades ; his correspondence with a fellow explorer, 
Ponjoulat, consisting practically of discussions and eluci- 
dations of various important points in that work, was 
afterwards published (Correspondance BOrient, 7 vols., 
1832-35). The BibliotJieque des Oroisades, in four 
volumes more, contained the pieces justificatives ” of the 
Ilistoire. Michaud died on September 30, 1839, at Passy, 
where his home had been since 1832. His Ilistoire des 
Oroisades published in its final form in six volumes in 
1841 under the editorship of his friend Poujoulat (9th ed., 
with appendix, by Hulliard-Br^holles, 1856). Michaud 
along with Poujoulat also edited and in part wrote 
Collection des Memoir es pour sermr d V Ilistoire de France, 
32 vols., 1836-44. See Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du 
Lundi, vol. vii. 

MICHADX, Ahdrii} (1746-1802), a French botanist, 
best known for his works on the flora of North America 
and as a botanical traveller. In 1779 he spent some time 
botanizing in England, and in 1780 he explored Auvergne, 
the Pyrenees, and the north of Spain. In 1782 he was 
sent by the French Government on a botanical mission to- 
Persia. His journey began unfavourably, as he was. 
robbed by Arabs of all his equipments except his books ; 
but he gained influential support in Persia, having cured 
the shah of a dangerous illness. After two years he 
returned to France with a fine herbarium, and also intro- 
duced numerous Eastern plants into the botanic gardens 
of France. In 1785 he was sent by the French Govern- 
ment to North America, and travelled through Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and the United States as far west as the 
Mississippi. The outbreak of the French Eevolution 
deprived him of means to continue his work in America, 
and in 1796 he returned to France, He was shipwrecked, 
and lost most of his collections on the voyage. In 180(> ■ 
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iie went to Madagascar to investigate tlie Hora of that 
island^ and died there in 1802. His work as a botanist 
was chiefiy done in the field, and he added largely to what 
was previously known of the botany of the East and of 
America. He also introduced many plants into Euro- 
pean botanic gardens. He wrote two valuable works on 
Hortli- American plants, —the Histoire des cMms de 

Amerupie Septentrionale (1801), with 36 plates, and the 
Flora Boreali-Americana (1803), 2 vols., with 51 plates. 

MIGHAUX, Feaxcois Anbkb (1770-1855), son of the 
preceding, was, like his father, employed by the French 
Grovermiient to explore the forests of FTorth America with 
a vieiv to the introduction into France of trees valuable 
for their wood or other products. He w^as very success- 
ful ill carrying out this object. He published in 1810-13 
a Ilidoire des Arhres forestih^es de I’ Amerique Septentrionale^ 
in 3 vols,, with 156 plates, a wmrk Mi of information on 
the characters, uses, distribution, and other points of 
interest in the various species. In 1817—19 a translation 
of it apiieared under the title Fforth American Sylva, 
Fie also wrote a Voyage a Voiiest des Monts Alleghanys, 
1804, besides articles in scientific magazines. 

MICHELANGELO (1475-1564). Michelangelo Buon- 
arroti, best known simply as Michelangelo, the last and most 
famous of the great artists of Florence, was the son of 
Ludovico Buonarroti, a poor gentleman of that city, and of 
his \vife Francesca di Neri. Ludovico was barely able to 
live on the income of his estate, but made it his boast that 
he had never stooped to add to it by mercantile or mechani- 
cal pursuits. The favour of the Medici procured him em- 
ployment in some minor offices of state, and in the autumn 
of 1474 he was appointed resident magistrate of Caprese, 
in the Casentino, for a period of six months. Thither he 
accordingly repaired with his family, and there, on March 
6, 1475, his second son Michelagniolo or Michelangelo was ’ 
born. Immediately afterwards the family returned to 
Florence, and the child was put to nurse with a marble- 
wwkeFs wife of Settignano. His mother’s health had 
already, it would seem, begun to fail; at all events in 
•about two years from this time, after she had borne her 
husband two more sons, she died. While still a young 
boy, Michelangelo determined in spite of his father’s 
opposition to be an artist. He had sucked in the passion, 
as he himself used to say, with his foster-mother’s milk. 
After a sharp struggle, his stubborn will overcame his 
father’s pride of gentility, and at thirteen he got himself 
.articled as a paid assistant in the W'orkshop of the brothers 
Ghirlandaio. Domenico Ghirlandaio, bred a jew^eller, had 
become by this time the foremost painter of Florence. In 
his service the young Michelangelo laid the foundations 
of that skill in fresco with which twenty years afterwards 
he confounded his detractors at Eome. He studied also, 
like ail the Florentine artists of that age, in the Brancacci 
chapel, where the frescos of Masaccio, painted some sixty 
years before, still victoriously held their own; and here, in 
a quarrel with an ill-conditioned fellow-student, Torrigiani, 
he received the blow of which his face bore the marks to 
his dying day. 

Though Michelangelo’s earliest studies were directed 
towards painting, he was by nature and predilection much , 
more inclined to sculpture. In that art he presently 
received encouragement and training under the eye of 
an illustrious patron, Lorenzo dei Medici. On the 
recommendation, it is said, of Ghirlandaio, he was trans- , 
ferred, before the term of his apprenticesMp as a painter 
had expired, to the school of sculpture established by 
Lorenzo in the Medici gardens. Here he could learn to 
match himself against his great predecessor, Donatello, one 
of whose pupils was the director of the school, and to com- 
X^are the woi'ks of that master and his Tuscan contemporaries 
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with the antiques collected for the instructionof the scholars. 
Here, too, he could listen to discourses on I4atonism, and 
steep himself in the doctrines of an enthusiastic philosophy 
which sought to reconcile with Christian faith the lore and 
the doctrines of the xVcademy. Michelangelo remained a 
Christian Piatonist to the end of his days ; he was also 
from his youth up a devoted student of Dante. His 
powers of mind and liand soon attracted attention, and 
secured him the regard and favour of his pfitrons in spite 
of his rugged, unsociable exterior, and of a temper which 
at best was but a lialf-smotliered volcano. 

Michelangelo had been attached to the school and house- 
hold of the Medici for barely three years when, in 1492, 
his great patron Lorenzo died. Lorenzo’s son Piero dei 
Medici inherited the X)osition, but not the qualities, of his 
father; Florence soon chafed under liis authority; and 
towards the autumn of 1494 it became apparent that 
disaster was impending over him and his adherents, 
Michelangelo was constitutionally sulject to dark and 
sudden 2)resentiments : one such seized him now, and, 
without awaiting the popular outbreak which soon followed, 
he took horse with two companions and fled to Bologna. 
There, being now in his twentieth year, he was received with 
kindness by a member of the Aldovrandi family, and on 
his commission executed two figures of saints, and one of 
an angel, for the shrine of St Dominic in the church of St 
Petroniiis. After about a year, work at Bologna failing, 
and his name having been included in his absence on the 
list of artists appointed to provide a new hall of assembly 
for the Great Council of Florence, Michelangelo returned 
home. The strange theocracy established by Savonarola 
was now in force, and the whole character of civic life at 
Florence was for the time being changed. But Michelangelo 
was not left without employment. He found a friend in 
another Lorenzo, the son of Pierfrancesco dei Medici, for 
whom he at this time executed a statue of the boy St John. 
Having also carved a recumbent Cupid in imitation of the 
antique, it was suggested to him by the same patron 
that it should be so tinted and treated as to look like a 
real antique, and sold accordingly. Without increasing 
the price he put upon the work, Michelangelo for amuse- 
ment lent himself to the counterfeit, and the piece was then 
actually sold for a large sum to a Eoman collector, the 
cardinal San Giorgio, as a genuine work of antiquity, — the 
dealer appropriating the profits. When presently the 
cardinal discovered the fraud, he caused the dealer to 
refund ; but as to Michelangelo himself, it was represented 
to the young sculptor that if he went to Eome, the amateur 
who had just involuntarily paid so high a tribute to his 
skill would certainly befriend him. He set forth accord- 
ingly, and arrived at Eome for the first time at the end of 
June 1496. Such hopes as he may have entertained of 
countenance from the cardinal San Giorgio were quickly 
dispelled. Neither did the banished Piero dei Medici, who 
also was now living at Eome, do anything to help him. 
On the other hand Michelangelo won the favour of a 
Eoman nobleman, Jacopo Galii, and through him of the 
French cardinal Jean de Yilliers de la Grolaie, abbot of 
St Denis. From the former he received a commission for 
a Cupid and a Bacchus, from the latter for a Fietd^ or 
Mary lamenting over the body of Christ, — works of which 
probably all three, the last two certainly, are preserved. 

Michelangelo’s stay in Eome at this time lasted five 
years, from the summer of 1496 till that of 1501. The 
interval had been one of extreme political distraction at 
Florence. The excitement of the French invasion, the 
mystic and ascetic regimen of Savonarola, the reaction 
which led to his overthrow, and finally the external wars 
and internal dissidences which preceded a new settlement, 
had all created an atmosphere most unfavourable to art 
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Nevertlieless Ludovico Buonarroti, wlio in the troubles of 
1494 had lost a small pcrnianeiit appointment he held in 
the customs, and had come to regard his son Michelangelo 
as the mainstay of his house, had been repeatedly urging 
him to come home. 

A spirit of family duty and family pride was the ruling 
principle in all Michelangelo’s conduct. During the best 
years of his life he submitted himself sternly and without 
a muriiiur to pinching hardship and almost superhuman 
labour for the sake of his father and brothers, who were 
ever selfishly ready to be fed and helped by him. Having 
now, after an illness, come home in 1501, Michelangelo 
received the request from the cardinal Francesco Picco- 
lomini to adorn with a number of sculptured figures a 
shrine already begun in the cathedral of Siena in honour 
of the most distinguished member of his house, Pope 
Pius II. Four only of these figures were ever executed, 
and those not apparently, or only in small part, by the 
master\s hand, A work of greater interest in Florence 
itself had diverted him from his engagement to his Sienese 
patron. This was the execution of the famous colossal 
statue of David, popularly known as the Giant. It was 
carved out of a huge block of marble on which another 
sculptor, Agostino cf Antonio, had begun unsuccessfully to 
work forty years before, and which had been lying idle 
ever since. [Michelangelo had here a difficult problem before 
him. "Without much regard to tradition or the historical 
character of his hero, he carved out of the vast but cramped 
mass of material a youthful, frowning colossus, which 
amazed every beholder by its freedom and science of execu- 
tion, and its victorious energy of expression. All the best 
artists of Florence were called in council to determine on 
what site it should be set up, and after much debate the 
terrace of the Palace of the Signory was chosen, in prefer- 
ence to the neighbouring Loggia dei Lanzi. Here accord- 
ingly the colossal David of l^Iichelangelo took, in the month 
of May 1504, the place which it continued to hold ever after- 
wards, until ten years ago, in 1873, it was removed for 
the sake of protection to a hall in the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Other works of sculpture by the same indomitable 
hand also belong to this period : among these another 
David, in bronze, and on a smaller scale ; a great rough- 
hewn St Mattliew begun but never completed for the 
cathedral of Florence ; a Madonna and Child executed on 
the commission of a merchant of Bruges ; and two un- 
finished bas-reliefs of the same subject. 

ISTeither was Michelangelo idle at the same time as a 
painter. Leaving disputed works for the moment out of 
sight, he in these days at any rate painted for his and 
EaphaeFs common patron, Angelo Doni, the Holy Family 
nowin the UMzi at Florence. And in the autumn of 
1504, the year of the completion of the David, he received 
from the Florentine state a commission for a work of 
monumental painting on an heroic scale. Leonardo da 
Tinci had been for some months engaged on his great 
cartoon of the Battle of Angliiari, to be painted on the 
wall of the great hall of the municipal council. The 
gonfaloniere Soderini now procured for Michelangelo the 
commission to design a companion work. Michelangelo 
chose an incident of the Pisan war, when the Florentine 
soldiery had been surprised by the enemy in the act of 
bathing : he dashed at the task with his accustomed fiery 
energy, and had carried a great part of the cartoon to 
completion %vhen, in the early spring of 1505, he broke ofi 
the work in order to obey a call to Borne which reached 
him from Pope Julius II. His unfinished cartoon showed 
how greatly Michelangelo had profited by the example of 
his eider rival, Leonardo, little as, personally, he yielded 
to his charm or could bring himself to respond to his 
courtesy. The work of Miphelangelo^s youth is for the 


most part comparatively, tranepxii in character. His' early 
■sculpture, 'showing a. degree of science , and perfection un- 
equalled since the antique, has also something of the 
antique serenity. It bears strongly the stamp of intel- 
lectual research, but not by any means that of storm or 
strain. In the cartoon of the Bathers, he on the other 
hand appropriated and carried further the mastery, which 
Leonardo had first asserted, over every variety of violent 
action and every extreme of energetic movement. In it 
the qualities afterwards proverbially associated with 
Michelangelo — his furia, Ms terrihilitci, the tempest and 
hurricane of the spirit which accompanied his unequalled 
technical mastery and knowledge— first found expression. 

"With Micliekmgelo’s dejiarture to Eonie early in 1505 tlie first 
part of his artistic career may be said to end. It will be convenient 
here to recapitulate its principal results in sculpture and painting, 
both those preserved, and those recorded , but lost. 

Sculptitub. — Florence, 1 489-94 . Head of a Famn, FTational 
Museum, Florence (?). Condi vi describes Michelangelo’s first essay 
in sculpture as a head of an aged faun with a front tooth knocked out, 
this latter point having been an afterth ought suggested by Lorenzo 
dei Medici. The head is common iy identified’ with one in the 
National Museum at Florence, which, however, bears no marks of 
Michelangelo’s style, and is in all probability spurious. Madonna 
Seated on a Stej), Casa Buonarroti, Florence. This bas-relief is a 
genuine example of Miclieiaugelo’s early work in the Medicean 
school under Bertoldo. It is executed in low relief in imitation of 
tlie technical style of Donatello; but the attitudes and characters 
of the figures, and the long-drawn, somewhat tormented folds of 
drapery, I’ecall ratlier the manner of Jacopo della Quercia. Cen- 
' tmiromachia, Casa Buonarroti. A fine and unquestionably genuine- 
work in full relief, of probably somewhat later date than' the last- 
mentioned ; Michelangelo has followed the antique in his con- 
ception and treatment of the nude, but not at all in the arrange- 
ment of the subject, which occurs frequently in works of ancient art. 

Bologna, 1494-95. Kneeling Angel, supporting the shrine of 
St Dominic. This is the figure, with crisp hair, short resolute 
features, and drapery clinging to show the limbs, on the right- 
hand side of the spectator as he fronts the altar. The prettier 
and more engaging figure at the opposite end was long taken to 
be Micdielangelo’s work, but is really that of Niccold dell’ Area. 
Michelangelo also finished the figure of St Petronins on the cornice 
of the same altar, begun by the same Niccolo, and executed one of 
St Prociilus which has perished. 

Florence, 1495-96. St Jolm in the VFilderness, Berlin [Museum. 
During the year betw^een Michelangelo’s return from Bologna and 
his first departure to Rome he executed, as has been narrated above, 
a statxie of S. Oiovannino for Lorenzo di Pierfranceseo dei [l\redici. 
This had for centuries been sup>posed lost, when in 1874 it was 
declared to have been found in the possession of Count Gualaudi- 
Rossalmiiii at Pisa. Yehement and prolonged discixssions arose 
as to the authenticity of the -work, and at last it was bought for 
the Berlin Museum, where its genuineness is with apparently good 
reason maintained. The stripling saint stands naked but for a 
skin about his loins, holding a honeycomb in his left hand and 
lifting to his mouth a goat’s horn full of honey with his right. 
Ilestoration of an antique group of Bacchus mid Ampelus, Ufiizi 
Gallery, Florence. This interesting restoration of an antique torso, 
by the addition of a head, the low’er part of the legs, and tlie accessory 
figure of an attendant genius, a plinth, and mask, is not one of the 
works traclitionally ascribed to Michelangelo; but has lately, and 
as it seems tightly, been claimed for him on internal evidence, 
Meciimhent Cupid, bought by the cardinal San Giorgdo as an 
antique. Tliis work, which played an important part in Michel- 
angelo’s history, is unfortunately lost. 

Rome, 1495-1501. Kneeling Cupid, South Kensington Museum, 
London. This beautiful statue of an athletic youth kneeling on 
the right knee, looking over his right shoulder, with the right- 
liand lowered and the left raised, and having a quiver on the 
gi’oimd beside him, is acknowledged on internal grounds as an 
early w^ork of Michelangelo. Tlie're is some ambiguity about the 
character and action of the personage; but the work is usually 
identified wfith the Cupid -which Michelangelo is recorded to have 
executed at this time for Jacopo Galli. Bacehus and Young Faun, 
National Museum, Florence. This is unquestionably the * ‘ Bacchus” 
commissioned by the same patron. The finely-framed but soft- 
limbed youthful god, his weight supported somewdiat staggeringly 
on the left leg, holds up a wine cux> in his right hand, and with his 
loosely-hanging left hand holds a cluster of grapes, at which a, 
ehild-faun standing a little behind him grasps and nibbles. The 
surface highly finished and polished, as in the Berlin St John; 
Virgfii Bameniing the Bead Christ, St Peter’s, Rome. This group, 
executed for the French abbot of St Denis, is the finest of ali 


^liclielaiigelo’s early sculptures, and one of the finest of liis life. 

It still recalls the ideals of some of the earlier Tuscan masters, 
especially Jacopo da Qinu’cla ; hat tlie execution is of a mastery 
and nobility impreeodenled in Italian art. The Virgin, in drapery 
of magnificent tlesign, witli her left knee soniewhat raised and her 
right hand slightly extended, sits ]]oldiiig on her lap the dead. 
Christ,— a figure of splendid frame anti modelling as well as of 
admirable pathos and dignity in expression. 

Florence, 1501-6. Foitr ^'ahUs dccomiiiig the Shrine of Phis //., 
in the cathedral of Siena. These figures represent the only part 
which ^Michelangelo ever completed of his contract with the car- 
dinal Fiecoloniini and his heirs. Tliey are evidently carried out by 
the hand of pu])ils only. Virgin and Child^ Liebfrauenkirche, 
Bruges. This pleasing group has been since the days of Albert 
Diirer attributed to Michelangelo, ami bears the manifest stanip 
of his design, though its execution may be partly by inferior 
hands. Itds ]daced close to the tombstone of a member of the 
Moscheroni (or iMoskeron) family. We know’ that jdichelangelo 
executed at this time, .for one of this very fixniily, a work which the 
ancient biographers describe as having been in bronze, — a medal- 
lion in tliat metal, says explicitly Vasari; but it is probably really 
the marble group in ([uestion. Virgin a.nd CJiild^ Koyal Academ\", 
London. This beautiful unlinishcMl circular relief is identified with 
one recorded to have been executed by the master for Taddeo 
Gaddi. Virgin and Ohiid^ National Musoxim, Florence, — a similar 
relief, also unfinished, originally ordered by Bartolommeo Pitti. 
Youthful David, Academy of Arts, FJoreiice. Of this eolo.ssal 
work, which in spite of its scale and subject lias still, in grace 
of pose and style,, a consideraljle artistic atiinity xvith tiie earlier 
Bacchus and St Jolin, enough has been said. Figure of Da,md, 
a small statue in bronze. Several extant w’orks have been pointed 
out as probably identical with tliis lost statue ; but the claims of 
none have been generally acknowledged. 

Painting-. — Holy Family, Ufiizi, Florence, This circular picture, 
painted for Angelo Doni, and mentioned by the earliest biographers, 
is the only perfectly well-attested panel-painting of Michelangelo 
which exists. Plis love of restless and somewhat strained actions is 
illustrated by the action of the Madonna, who kneels on the ground 
holding up tlie cdiild on her right shoulder ; his love of the nude 
by the introduction (-wherein he follow's Tnica Signorelli) of some 
otherwise purposeless undraped ligiu’cs in the background. Virgin | 
and (Jhild with Four Angels, National Galleiy, London. This 
nnfmislied painting, marked by great grace as well as severity of 
feelingand design, was formerly attributed to Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
but i.s now commonly held to be the earliest extant picture by Michel- 
angelo, Of his maimer, especially in the design and treatment of the 
drapery, it bears evident marks ; but the execution seems like tliat 
of som'e weaker pupil or companion, perhaps Ridolfo Ghirlandaio 
or G-ranaeci. Entombment of CJu'ist, National Gallery, London. 
This picture, also nnfmislied, has in like manner been much con- 
tested. Its coinposition is unfortunate ; weaker hands have dis- i 
figured some portions of tlie \vork ; but the extraordinary excellence 
of other portions, and the grandeur of some of the actions, 
render it probable tliat the -work is one begun and afterwards 
abandoned by Michelangelo himself. Cartoon of the Battle of i 
AnghiarL Of this famous lost work (begun, thongli apparently 
not completed, in the period now engaging ns) the only authentic 
record is contained in tivo eaily engravings, one by Marcantonio 
and the other by Agostino Yeneziano. An elaborate drawing of 
many figures at Holkharn Hall, well knoxvn and often engraved, 
seems to be a later cento destitute of real authority. 

Michelangelo had not been long in Home before Pope 
Julius devised fit employment for him. That capacious 
and headstrong spirit, on fire with great enterprises, had 
conceived the idea of a sepulchral monument to com- 
memorate his glory when he should be dead, and to be 
executed according to his own plans while he was still 
living. He entrusted this congenial task to Michelangelo. 
The^design being aj^proved, the artist spent the winter of 
1505-6 at the quarries of Carrara, superintending the 
excavation and shipment of the necessary marbles. In the 
spring he returned to Borne, and when the marbles arrived 
fell to with all his energy at the preparations for the work. 
For a while the pope followed their progress eagerly, 
and was ail kindness to the young sculptor. But presently 
his disposition changed. In Michelangelo’s absence an 
artist who was no friend of his, Bramante of Urbino, had 
been selected by Julius to carry out a new architectural 
scheme, commensurate with the usual vastness of his con- 
ceptions, namely the rebuilding of St Peter’s church. To 
the influence and the malice of Bramante Michelangelo 


attributed the unwelcome invitation lie now received to 
interrupt the great %vork of sculpture wliich lie had just 
begun, in order to decorate the Bixtine chapel with frescos. 
Soon, however, schemes of war and conquest interposed to 
divert the thoughts of Julius, not from tlie |.»rogress of his 
own monument merely, but from artistic enterprises 
altogether. One day !^Iichelangelo heard him say at table 
to his jeweller that he meant to spend no more money on 
pebbles either small or great. To add to the artist’s dis- 
comfiture, when lie went to apply in person for payments 
due, he was first ]iut oil from day to day, and at last 
actually with scant courtesy dismissed. At this his dark 
mood got the mastery of liim. Convinced that not hi.s 
employment only but liis life was threatened, he suddenly 
took horse and left Eoine, and before the messengci’s of 
the pope could overtake him was safe on Florentine 
territory. Michelangelo’s fiiglit took place in April 1506. 
Once among his own people, ho turned a deaf ear to all 
overtures made from Borne for his return, and stayed 
throughout the summer at Florence, how occupied we are 
not distinctly informed, but apparently, among other 
things, on the continuation of liis great battle cartoon. 

During the same summer Julius ]>lanned and executed 
the victorious military campaign which ended in his 
unopposed entry at the head of his army into Bologna. 
Thither, under strict safe-conduct and promises of renewed 
favour, Alichelangelo was at last prevailed on to betake 
himself. Julius received the truant artist kindly, as indeed 
between these two volcanic natures there existed a natural 
affinity, and ordered of him his own colossal likeness in 
bronze, to be set up, as a symbol of his conquering 
authority, over the principal entrance of the church of St 
Petronius. For the next fifteen months Michelangelo 
devoted his whole strength to this new task. The price 
at which he undertook it left him, as it turned out, hardly 
any margin to subsist on. Moreover, in the technical art 
of metal casting he was inexperienced, and an assistant 
whom he had summoned from Florence proved insubor- 
dinate and had to be dismissed. Nevertheless his genius 
prevailed over every hardship and difficulty, and on the 
21st of February 1508 the majestic bronze colossus of 
the seated pope, robed and mitred, with one hand grasping 
the keys and the other extended in a gesture of benedic- 
I tion and command, was duly raised to its station over the 
church porch. Three years later it was destroyed in a 
revolution. The people of Bologna rose against the 
authority of Julius ; his delegates and partisans were cast 
out, and his effigy hurled from its place. The work of 
Michelangelo, after being trailed in derision through the 
streets, was broken up and its fragments cast into the 
furnace. 

Meanwhile the artist himself, as soon as his work was 
done, had followed his reconciled master back to Borne. 
The task that here awaited him, however, was after all not 
the resumption of the papal monument, but the execution 
of the series of paintings in the Bixtine chapel which had 
been mooted before his departure. Painting, he always 
averred, was not his business; and he entered with 
misgiving and reluctance upon his new undertaking. 
Destiny, however, so ruled that the work thus thrust upon 
him remains his chief title to glory. His history is one of 
indomitable will and almost superhuman energy, yet of will 
that hardly ever had its way, and of energy continually 
at war with circumstance. The only work which in all his 
life he was able to complete as he had conceived it was 
this of the decoration of the Bixtine ceiling. The pope 
had at first proposed a scheme including figures of the 
twelve apostles only. Michelangelo would be content with 
nought so meagre, and furnished instead a design of many 
hundred figures, embodying all the history of creation and 


of tlie first patriarclis, with accessory personages of prophets 
and sibyls dreaming on the new dispensation to come, and, 
in addition, those of the forefathers of Christ. The whole 
was to be enclosed and divided by an elaborate framewmrk 
of painted architecture, with a multitude of nameless human 
shapes supporting its several members or reposing among 
them, —shapes mediating, as it were, between the features 
of the inanimate framework and those of the great dramatic 
and prophetic scenes themselves. Miclielangeio^s plan was 
accepted by the pope, and by May 1508 his preparations 
for its execution were made. Later in the same year he 
summoned a number of assistant painters from Florence. 
Trained in the traditions of the earlier Florentine school, 
they w-ere unable, it seems, to interpret Michelangelo’s 
designs in fresco either with sufficient freedom or sufficient 
uniformity of style to satisfy him. At any rate he soon 
dismissed them, and carried out the remainder of his 
colossal task alone, except for the necessary amount of 
purely mechanical and subordinate help. The physical 
conditions of prolonged work, face upwards, upon this vast 
expanse of ceiling were adverse and trying in the extreme. 
But after four and a half years of toil the task was 
accomplished. Michelangelo had during its progress been 
harassed alike by delays of payment and by hostile intrigue. 
The absolute need of funds for the furtherance of the 
undertaking had even constrained him at one moment to 
break ofi work, and pursue Ms inconsiderate master as far 
as Bologna. His ill-wishers at the same time kept casting 
doubts on his capacity, and vaunting the superior powers 
of Eaphael. That gentle spirit would by nature have been 
no man’s enemy, but unluckily Michelangelo’s moody, self- 
concentrated temper prevented the two artists being on 
terms of amity such as might have stopped the mouths of 
mischief-makers. Once during the progress of his task 
Michelangelo was compelled to remove a portion of the 
scafiolding and exhibit what had been so far done, when 
the effect alike upon friends and detractors \7as overwhelm- 
ing. Still more complete was his triumph wffien, late in 
the autumn of 1512, the whole of Ms vast achievement 
was disclosed to view. 

The main field of the Sixtine ceiling is divided into four larger 
alternating with five smaller fields. The following is the order of the 
subjects depicted in them:— (1) the dividing of the light from the 
darkness; (2) the creation of sun, moon, and stars, and of the 
herbage ; (3) the creation of the waters ; (4) the creation of man ; 
(5) the creation of woman ; (6) the temptation and expulsion ; 
(7) an enigmatical scene, said to represent the sacrifice of Cain and 
Abel, but rather resembling the sacrifice of Noah ; (8) the deluge ; 
(9) the drunkenness of Noah. The figures in the last three of these 
scenes are on a smaller scale than those in the first six. In numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 the field of the picture is reduced by the encroach- 
ments of the architectural framework and supporters. These sub- 
jects are flanked at each end by the figure of a seated prophet or 
sibyl alternately; two other prophets are introduced at each ex- 
tremity of the series, making seven prophets and five sibyls in all. In 
the angles to right and left of the prophets at the two extremities 
are the Death of Goliath, the Death of Judith, the Brazen Ser- 
pent, and the Punishment of Haman. In the twelve lunettes 
above the windows, and the similar number of triangular vaulted 
spaces over them, are mysterious groups, or pairs of groups, of 
figures, which from Michelangelo’s own time have usually been 
known as Ancestors of Christ. The army of nameless architectural 
and subordinate figures is too numerous to be here spoken of. 
The woik represents all the powers of Michelangelo at their best. 
Disdaining all the accessory allurements of the painter’s art, he 
has concentrated himself upon the exclusive delineation of the 
human form and face at their highest power. His imagination 
has conceived, and his knowledge and certainty of hand have enabled 
him to realize, attitudes and combinations of unmatched variety 
and grandeur, and countenances of unmatched expressiveness and 
power. But he has not trusted, as he came later to trust, to science 
and acquired knowledge merely, neither do his personages, so far 
as they did afterwards,^ transcend human possibility or leave the 
facts of actxial life behind them. In a word, his sublimity, often 
in excess of the occasion, is here no more than equal to it ; more- 
over it is combined with the noblest elements of grace and even of 
tenderness. As for the intellectual meanings of his vast design, 


over and above those -which reveal themselves at a first glance or 
by a bare description, — they are from tlie nature of the case in- 
exhaustible, and can never be perfe«3tly defined. Whatever the 
soul of this great Florentine, the spiritual heir of Dante, with 
the Christiariit}" of the ]\liddle Age not shaken in his mind, but 
expanded and transcendentalized, by the knowledge and love of 
Plato,— xvhatever the soul of such a man, full of suppressed tender- 
ness and righteous indignation, and of anxious questionings of 
coming fate, could conceive, that Michelangelo lias expressed or 
shadowed forth in this great and significant scheme of paintings. 
The details it must remain for every fresh student to interpret in 
his own manner. 

The Sixtine chapel was no sooner completed than 
Michelangelo resumed work upon the marbles for the 
monument of Julius. But four months only had passed 
when Julius died. His heirs immediately entered (in the 
summer of 1513) into a new contract with Michelangelo 
for the execution of the monument on a reduced scale. 
What the precise nature and extent of the original design 
had been we do not know, but the new one was extensive 
and magnificent enough. It was to consist of a great 
quadrilateral structure, two courses high, projecting from 
I the church wall, and decorated on its three unattached sides 
I with statues. On the upper course was to be placed the 
I colossal recumbent figure of the pope under a canopy, 
and beside it mourning angels, with prophetic and 
allegoric personages at the angles, — sixteen figures in 
all. The lower course was to be enriched with twenty- 
four figures in niches and on projecting pedestals in 
the niches, Victories trampling on conquered Provinces ; 
in the pedestals. Arts and Sciences in bondage. The 
entire work was to be completed in nine years’ time. 
During the next three years, it would seem, Michelangelo 
brought to completion three at least of the promised 
figures, and they are among the most famous of all exist- 
ing works of the sculptor’s art, — namely, the Moses now 
in the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Borne and the 
two Slaves” at the Louvre. 

The Moses, originally intended for one of the angles of the upper 
course, is now placed at the level of the eye, in the centre of the 
principal face of the monument as it was at last finished, on a 
deplorably reduced and altered scale, by Michelangelo and his 
assistants in his old age. The prophet, heavily bearded and draped, 
with only his right arm bare, sits with his left foot drawn back, 
his head raised and turned to the left with an expression of in- 
dignation and menace, his left hand laid on his lap and his right 
grasping the tables of the law. The work, except in one or two 
places, is of the utmost finish, and the statue looks like one of the 
prophets of the Sixtine ceiling done in marble. The “ Slaves ” at 
the Louvre are youthful male figures of equally perfect execution, 
nude but for the band which passes over the breast of one and the 
right leg of the other. One, with his left hand raised to his head 
and his right pressed to his bosom, and his eyes almost closed, 
seems succumbing to the agonies of death ; the other, with his arms 
bound behind his back, looks upward still hopelessly struggling. 
There is reason to believe that all three of these figures were finished 
between 1513 and 1516. The beginnings of other figures or groups 
intended for the same monument are to be found at Florence, where 
they were no doubt made and then abandoned some years later, — 
viz., four rudely blocked figures of slaves or prisoners, in a grotto 
of the Boboli gardens, and the so-called Victory in the National 
Museum, an unfinished group of a combatant kneeling on and 
crushing to death a fallen enemy; with these maybe associated 
a wax model known as Hercules and Cacus in the South Nem 
sington Museum, and the figure of a crouching man at St Peters- 
burg. 

By this time (1516) Michelangelo’s evil star was again 
in the ascendant. Julius 11. had been succeeded on the 
papal throne by a Medici under the title of Leo X. The 
Medici, too, had about the same time by force and fraud 
re-established their sway in Florence, overthrowing the free 
institutions that had prevailed there since the days of 
Savonarola. Now on the one hand this family were the 
hereditary friends and patrons of Michelangelo; on the 
other hand he was a patriotic son of republican Florence ; 
so that henceforward his personal allegiance and Ms 
political sympathies were destined. to be at conflict. Over 
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inucli of Ms art, as lias been thought, the pain and per- 
plexity of this coniiiet have cast tiieir shadow. For the 
present the consequence to him of the rise to power of the 
Medici was a fresh interruption of his cherished work on 
the tomb of Julius. Leo X. and his kinsmen insisted that 
Michelangelo, regardless of all other engagements, must 
design and carry out a great scheme for the enrich- 
ment of their own family church of Ban Lorenzo in 
Florence. The heirs of Julius on their part showed an 
accommodating temper, and at the request of Leo allowed 
their three-years’ -old contract to be cancelled in favour of 
another, whereby the scale and sculptured decorations of 
the Julian monument were again to be reduced by nearly 
a half. Unwillingly f^Iichelangelo accepted the new com- 
mission thus thrust upon him for the church facade at 
Florence; but, having once accepted it, he produced a 
design of combined sculpture and architecture as splendid 
and ambitious in its \vay as had been that for the monu- 
ment of Julius. In the summer of 1516 he left Rome for 
Carrara to superintend the excavation of the marbles. 

Michelangelo w'as now in his forty-second year. Though 
jiiore than half his life w^as yet to come, yet its best 
days had, as it proved, been spent. All the hindrances 
which he had encountered hitherto were as nothing to 
those which began to beset him now'. For the su2)ply of 
materials for the fagade of San Lorenzo he had set a firm 
of masons to wmrk, and had himself, it seems, entered into 
a kind of partnership with them, at Carrara, w'here he knew 
the quarries well, and w^here the industry w^as hereditary 
and w'ell understood. When all w'as w^eii in progress there 
under his own eye, reasons of state induced the Medici 
and the Florentine magistracy to bid him resort instead 
to certain new quarries at Pietrasanta, near Serravalle in 
the territory of Florence. Hither, to the disgust of his old 
clients at Carrara and to his own, Michelangelo accordingly 
had to transfer the scene of his labours. Presently he found 
himself so impeded and enraged by the mechanical difficulties 
of raising and transporting the marbles, and by the disloyalty 
and incompetence of those with wLom he had to deal, that 
he w^as fain to throw up the commission altogether. The 
contracts for the faqade of San Lorenzo were rescinded in 
March 1518, and the whole magnificent scheme came to 
nothing. Michelangelo then returned to Florence, where 
proposals of v/ork poured in on him from many quarters. 
The king of France desired something from his hand to 
place beside the tw^o pictures he possessed by Raphael. 
The authorities of Bologna w'anted him to design a facade 
for their church of St Petronius ; those of Genoa to cast a 
statue in bronze of their great commander, Andrea Doria. 
Cardinal Grimani begged hard for any picture or statue he 
might have to spare ; other amateurs importuned him for 
so much as a pencil drawing or sketch. Lastly his friend 
and partisan Sebastian del Piombo at Rome, ever eager to 
keep up the feud between the foliow^ers of ^Michelangelo 
and those of Raphael, besought him on Raphaebs death to 
return at once to Rome, and take out of the hands of the 
dead master’s pupils the w^orks of painting still remaining 
to be done in the Yatican chambers, hliclielangeio complied 
with none of these requests. All that we know of his doing 
at this time was the finishing a commission received and 
first put in hand four years previously, for a full-sized 
statue of a nude Christ grasping the Cross. This statue, 
completed and sent to Rome in 1531 (with some last touches 
added by subordinate hands in Rome itself), stands now in 
the church of Sta Maria sopra Minerva ; there is little in 
it of the Christian spirit as commonly understood, although, 
in those parts which Michelangelo himself finished, there 
is extreme accomplishment of design and workmanship. 

The next twelve years of Michelangelo’s life (1522-34) 
were spent at Florence, and again employed principally in 
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the service of his capricious and uncongenial patrons, the 
Medici. The plan of a great group of nnaniniei-ts to 
deceased members of this farnil}’, to be set up in their 
mortuary chapel ill San Lorenzo, seems to have been formed, 
and preparations to have' lieen made by Michelangelo for 
its execution, as early as 1 5 1 9. It wms not, however, until 
1524, after Leo X. had died, and his successor Adrian \L. 
had been in his turn succeeded by another Medicean pope, 
Clement VII., that any practical impulse w'as given to the 
work. Even then the impulse wus a w'avering one. First 
Clement proposed to associate another artist, Sansavino, 
with Michelangelo in his task. This proposal being on 
Michelangelo’s peremptory demand abandoned, Clement 
next distracted the artist with an order for a neiv archi- 
tectural design, — that, namely, for the jiroposed Medicean 
or ''Laurentian” library. When at last the plans for the 
sepulchral monuments took shape, they did not include, as 
had been at first intended, memorials to the founders of 
the house’s greatness, Cosimo and Lorenzo the jMagnificent, 
or even to Pope Leo X. Iiimseif, hut only to two younger 
members of the house lately deceased, Giuliano, duke of 
Nemours, and Lorenzo, duke of UrLino. i^richelangelo 
brooded long over his designs for this work, and was still 
engaged on its execution — his time being partly also taken 
up by the building plans for the l^Iediceaii library — when 
political revolutions interposed to divert his industry. In 
1527 came to pass the sack of Rome by the Austrians, 
and the apparently irretrievable ruin of Pope Clement. The 
Florentines seized the occasion to expel the Medici from 
their city, and set up a free republican government once 
more. Naturally no more funds for the work in Saa 
Lorenzo were forthcoming, and Michelangelo, on the 
invitation of the new signory, occupied himself for a 
while with designs for a colossal group of Samson and 
the Philistines, to be wrought out of a block of marble 
which had been rough-hewn already for another purpose 
by Baccio Bandinelli. Soon, however, he was called to 
help in defending the city itself from danger. Clement and 
his enemy Charles Y. having become reconciled, both alike 
were now bent on bringing Florence again under the rule of 
the Medici. In view of the approaching siege, Michelangelo 
was appointed engineer-in-chief of the fortifications. He 
spent the early summer of 1529 in strengthening the 
defences of San Miniato ; from July to September he was 
absent on a diplomatic mission to Ferrara and Venice. 
Returning in the middle of the latter month, he found the 
cause of Florence hopeless from internal treachery and 
from the overwhelming strength of her enemies. One of 
Ms dark seizures overcame him, and he departed again 
suddenly for Venice. Not cowardice, but despair of his 
city’s liberties, and still more of his own professional pro- 
spects amid the turmoil of Italian affairs, was the motive 
of his departure. For a while he remained in Venice, 
negotiating for a future residence in France. Then, while 
the siege was still in progress, he returned* once more to 
Florence ; but in the final death-struggle of her liberties he 
bore no part. Wlien in 1530 the city submitted to her 
conquerors, no mercy was shown to most of those who had 
taken part in her defence. Michelangelo believed himself 
in danger with the rest, but on the intervention of Baccio 
Valori he was presently taken back into favoui* and 
employment by Pope Clement. For three years more he 
still remained at Florence, engaged principally on the com- 
pletion of the Medici monuments, and on the continuance of 
the Medicean library, but partly also on a picture of Leda 
for the duke of Ferrara. 

The statues of the Medici monument take rank beside the Moses 
and the Slaves as the finest work of Michelangelo’s central time 
in sculpture ; moreover, though some of the figures are unfinished- 
thfey constitute as actually executed a complete scheme. They 
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consist of a Madonna and Child (left imperfect because the marble 
was short in bulk), and of the two famous monumental groups, each 
consisting of an armed and seated portrait-statue in a niche, with 
two einbleiiiatic figures reclining on encli side of a sarcophagus 
below. The portraits are treated not realistically but typically. In 
that of Ijorenzo seems to be typiiled the mood of brooding and 
concentrated inward thought preparatory to warlike action ; in 
that of Giuliano, the ty})c of alert and conhdent practical suiwey 
iinracdiatciy preceding "the moment of action. To this contrast of 
the meditative and active characters corresponds to some extent a 
contrast in tlie emblematic groups accompanying the portraits. At 
the feet of the Duke Giuliano recline the shapes of ISTight and Day, — 
the former a female, the latter a male personification, — the former 
sunk in an attitude of deep but uneasy slumber, the latter (whose 
liead and face are merely blocked out of the marble) lifting himself 
in one of wrathful and disturbed awakening. But for Michelangelo’s 
unfailing grandeur of style, and for the sense which his works coii- 
vey of a compulsive heat and tempest of thought and feeling in the 
soul tliat thus conceived them, both these attitudes might be charged 
with extravagance. As grand, but far less violent, are those of the 
two cornpaniou figures that recline between sleep and waking on 
the sarcophagus of the pensive Lorenzo, Of these, the male figure 
is known as Everiihg, and the female as Morning {Crepuscolo and 
Aurora). In Michelangelo’s original idea, figures of Earth and 
Heaven were to be associated with those of Night and Day on the 
monument of Giuliano, and others of a corresponding nature, no 
doubt, with those of the Slorning and Evening Twilight on that of 
Lorenzo ; these figures afterwards fell out of the scheme. Michel- 
angelo’s obvious and fundamental idea was, as some words of his 
own record, to exhibit the elements, and the i:>owers of earth and 
lieaven, lamenting the death of the princes ; it is a question of 
juiich interest, but not to be discussed hero, wdiat other ideas of 
a more personal and deeper kind may have confiicted or come into 
association with these, and found expression in these majestic 
works of art, whereof no one who looks upon them can escape the 
spell. 

Michelaiigeio had never ceased to be troubled by the heirs 
and executors of Julius, as well as by his own artistic con- 
science and ambition, concerning the long- 2 )ostponed comple- 
tion of the Julian monument. Agreement after agreement 
had been made, and then from the force of circumstances 
broken. In 1532, on the completion of the Medicean monu- 
ments at Florence, he entered into a new and what he firmly 
meant to be a binding contract to complete the work, on a 
scale once more very greatly reduced, and to set it up in the 
church of S. Pietro in Yincoli in Eome. But once more 
the demands of the |)ope diverted liis purpose. Clement 
insisted that Michelangelo must complete his decorations 
of the Sixtine chapel by painting anew the great end ' 
wall above the altar, adorned until then by frescos of 
Periigiiio. The subject chosen was the Last Judgment, 
and Michelangelo began to prepare sketches. For the 
next two y^ears he lived between Eome and Florence, and 
in the autumn of 1534, in his sixtieth year, settled finally 
and for the remainder of his life at Eome, Immediately 
afterwards Pope Clement died, and was succeeded by a 
Farnese under the title of Paul III. Even more than his 
predecessor, Paul insisted on claiming the main services of 
Michelangelo for himself, and forced him to let all other 
engagements drift. For the first seven years after the 
artist's return to Eome, his time was principally taken u]) 
with the painting of the colossal and multitudinous Last 
Judgment. This being completed in 1541, he was next 
compelled to undertake two more great frescos, one of the 
Conversion of Paul and another of the Martyrdom of Peter, 
in a new chapel which the pope had caused to be built in 
the Vatican, and named after himself Gapjella Paolina. 

The fresco of the Last Judgment in the Sixtine chapel is probably 
tlie most famous single picture in the world. In it Michelangelo 
shows more than ever the omnipotence of his artistic science, and 
the fiery daring of his conceptions. The work exhibits the 
athletic unclothed human fond in every variety and extremity of 
Intherto unattempted action and predicament. But of moderation, 
as well as of beauty and tenderness, it is almost entirely devoid. 
Whether from the complexion of his own thoughts, and the 
amva iaclignatio that was native to his breast, or from the influ- 
ence of the passionate and embittered theological temper of the 
time, Michelangelo has here neglected the consolatory aspects of 
Christianity, and insisted on its terrific aspects almost exclusively. 


Neither in the rpialitics of colour and execution is the work, so far 
as the condition of either atlinits comparison, comparable for charm 
to the earlier and far more nobly-inspired frescos of the ceiling. 
It is to these, and not to the Last Judgment, that the student must 
turn^if he would realize what is best and greatest in the art of 
Miclielangelo. 

The frescos of the Pauline Cliapel are on their part in part so 
injured as to be hardly susceptible of useful study or criticism. 
In their ruined state tliey bear evidence of the same tendencies that 
made the art of Michelangelo in its latest phase so dangerous 
au example to weaker men, — the tendency, that is, to seek for 
energy and violence of action both in place and out, for “terrible- 
iiess” quaiid meme, and to design actions not by help of direct 
study from nature, but by scientific deduction from the abstract 
laws of structure and movement. At best these frescos can never 
have been happy examples of Michelangelo’s art. 

During the fifteen years (1534-49) when Michelangelo 
was mainly engaged on these paintings, he had also at 
last been enabled to acquit himself, altliough in a manner 
tliat can have been satisfactory to none concerned, of bis 
engagements to the heirs of Julius. Once more the 
influence of the pope had prevailed on them to accept a 
compromise altogether to their disadvantage. It was 
agreed that the Moses executed thirty years before should 
be the central figure of the new scheme ; assistants were 
employed to carve two smaller flanking figures of female 
personifications; and the three were in 1545 set up in S. 
Pietro in ViiicoK in combination with an architectural 
structure of rich but incongruous design. During the 
same years the long-pent human elements of fervour and 
tenderness in Michelangelo’s nature had found vent and 
utterance such as they had never found before. He had 
occasionally practised jDoetry in youth, and there are signs, 
of some transient love-passage during his life at Bologna. 
But it was not until towards his sixtieth year that the 
springs of feeling were fairly opened in the heart of this 
solitary, this masterful and stern, life-wearied and labour- 
hardened man. Towards that age w’-e find him beginning 
to address impassioned sonnets, of which the sentiment is 
curiously comparable to that expressed in some of Shake- 
speare’s, to a beautiful and gifted youth, Tomniaso Cavaheri. 
Soon afterwards he made the acquaintance of the pious, 
accomplished, and liigh-souled lady, Yittoria Colonna, widow 
of the Marquis Pescara. For twelve years until her death, 
which happened ill 1547, her friendship was the great solace 
of Michelangelo’s life. On her, in all loyalty and reverence, 
he poured out all the treasures of his mind, and ail his im- 
prisoned powers of tenderness and devotion. He painted 
for her a crucifixion of extraordinary beauty, of which many 
imitations but not the original have come down to us. She 
was the chief inspirer of his poetry,— in which, along with 
her iiraises, the main themes are the Christian religion, the 
joys of Platonic love, and the power and mysteries of art. 
Michelangelo’s poetical style is strenuous and concentrated 
like the man. He wrote with labour and much self -correc- 
tion ; we seem to feel him flinging himself on the material 
of language with the same overwhelming energy and 
vehemence, — the same impetuosity of temperament, com- 
bined with the same fierce desire of perfection, — witli 
which contemporaries describe him as flinging himself on 
the material of marble. 

And so the mighty sculptor, painter, and i;)oet reached 
old age. An infirmity which settled on him in 1544, and 
the death of Yittoria Colonna in 1547, left him broken, in 
health and heart. But his strength held on for many a 
year longer yet. His father and brothers were dead, and 
his family sentiment concentrated itself on a nephew, 
Leonardo, to whom he showed unremitting practical kind- 
ness, coupled with his usual suspiciousness and fitfulness 
of temper. In almost all his relations the old man . con- 
tinued to the end to manifest the same loyal and righteous 
.heart, accompanied by the same masterful, moody, and 
estranging temper, as in youth, f. Among the artists of 
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the joiinger generation he held a position of absolute 
ascendency, and, authority ; nor was his example, as 
have said, by,' any means altogether salutaiy for them. ' 
During, the , last' years , , of his life he made but few, 
more essays in sculpture, and those not successful, but 
was much employed in the fourth art in which he ex- 
celled, that of architecture. A succession of popes de- 
manded his services for the embellishment of Eome. 
For Paul III. he built the palace called after the name of 
the pope's family the Farnese. On the death of Antonio 
da San Gaik) he succeeded to the onerous and coveted 
office of chief architect of Bt Peter’s Church, for which he 
remodelled all the designs, living to see some of the main 
features, including the supports and lower portion of the 
great central dome, carried out in spite of all obstacles 
according to his plans. Other great architectural tasks on 
which he was engaged were the conversion of a portion of 
the Baths of Diocletian into the church of Bta Maria degli 
Angeli, and the embellishment and rearrangement of the 
great group of buildings on the Eoman Capitol. At length, 
ill the midst of these vast schemes and responsibilities, the 
heroic old man’s last remains of strength gave way. He 
died on the threshold of his ninetieth year, on the 18th of 
February 1564. 

For tlie bibliography of Michelangelo, which is extensive, see the 
useful though ygyj imperfect compilation of Passerini, Bihliografia 
di Miclielangelo Buonarroti^ &c. , Florence, 1875. The most import- 
ant works, taken in chronological order, are the following: — P. 
Giovio, supplement to the fragmentary Dialogus de riHs Utteris 
illiLstrihiis^ written soon after 1527, first published by Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Letteratura italimia^ Modena, 1871; G. Vasari, in 
ViU degli piii eccellenti arcMtettorii 'pittori, e scultor% &c., 
Florence, 1550; A. Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
1553; this account, for which the author, a pupil and friend of the 
master’s, had long been collecting materials, was much fuller than 
tiiat of Vasari, who made use of it in rewriting his own Hie of 
Michelangelo for his second edition, which appeared after the 
master’s death (1568). The best edition of Vasari is that by Mila- 
uesi, Florence, 1878-83; of Condivi, that by Gori and Mariette, Pisa, 
1746. The. first additions of importance were xmblished by Bottari, 
liaccolta di lettere suUa pittura, &c., Piome, 1754 (2d ed., by 
'Ficozzi, Milan, 1822); the next by Gaye, Carteggio mcdito, 1840. 
Portions of the correspondence preserved in the Buonarroti archives 
were published by Guasti in his notes to the Mime di Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, 1863, and by Daelli in Carte Michelaiigelesche inedite, 
Milan, 1865. Complete biographies of Michelangelo had been 
meanwhile attempted by J. Harford, London, 1857, and with 
more power by Hermann Grimm, Lehen Michelangelo's, Hanover 
(5th ed., 1879). A great increment of biographical material 
was at length obtained by the publication, in the four hundredth 
year after Michelangelo’s birth, of the whole body of his letters 
preserved in the Buonarroti archives, — Lettere di Michelangelo 
Bnonafroti, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1875. This material was 
first employed in a connected narrative by A. Gotti, Vita di Michel- 
cmgelo, Florence, 1875. Hext followed C. Heath Wilson, Life and 
Works of Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1876, the technical 
remarks in w^hich, especially as concerns the fresco- paintings, are 
valuable. Lastly, the combined lives of Michelangelo and Baphael 
by Professor A. Springer in Dohme’s series of Kunst %. Kimstler, 
Leipsic, 1878, contain the best biography of the master which has 
yet appeared. Of the poems of Michelangelo the best edition is 
that already referred to,-- G. Guasti, Rime di Michelangelo Buonar- 
roii, 1863; in earlier additions the text had been recklessly tampered 
with, and the rugged individuality of the master’s style smoothed 
flown. An edition with German translations was published by 
Hasenclever, Leipsic, 1875; for the English student the translations 
by Mr J. A. Symonds, in Sonnets of Michelangelo anR Cam- 
London, 1878, are invaluable. (S. C.) 

MKIHELET, Jules (1798—1874), one of tke most 
voluminous and remarkable wiiters of France, and one 
who only lacked a keener power of self-criticism to make 
him one of the greatest, was born at Paris, August 21, 1798. 
He belonged to a family which had Huguenot traditions, 
and which was latterly occupied in the art of printing. His 
father was a master printer, but seems not to have been 
very prosperous, and the son at an early age assisted him 
in the actual work of the press. A place was of ered him 
in the imperial printing office, but his father was able to 
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send him to the famous College or Lycee Charlemagne, 
where he distinguished hiDi.seif. He passed the uriivei-slty 
examination in 1821, and wus shortly after appointed to a. 
professorship or rather mastership of history in the College 
Eollin. Boon after this, in 1 824, he married. The piiriod 
of the Ptestoration and the July monarchy v/as f)ne c#f the 
most favourable to rising men of letters of a somewhat 
scholastic cast that has ever Ijeen known in France, and 
Michelet had powerful patrons in Yillemain, Cousii}, and 
others. But, though he was an ardent politician (having 
from his childhood embraced rejmblicanism and a peculiar 
variety of romantic free-thougiit), he was first of all a man 
of letters and an inquirer into the history of the ]»ast. 
His earliest works w^ere school books, and they were not 
written at a very early age. Between 1825 and 1827 he 
produced divers sketches, chronological tables, Ac., of 
modern history. His Precu of the "subject, published in 
the last-mentioned year, is a sound and careful book, far 
better than anything that had appeared before it, and 
■written in a sober yet interesting style. In the same year 
he was appointed inaitre de conferences at the Bcole 
Normale. Four years later, in 1831, the Introduction a 
VHutoire TJnimrselk showed a very different style, exhibit- 
ing no doubt the idiosyncrasy and literary power of the 
writer to greater advantage, but also displaying the peculiar 
visionary qualities which make Michelet the most stimulat- 
ing but the most untrustworthy (not in facts, which he 
never consciously falsifies, but in suggestion) of all 
historians. The events of 1830 had unmuzzled him, and 
had at the same time improved his prospects, and put him 
in a better position for study by obtaining for him a place 
in the Eecord Office, and a deputy-professorship under 
Guizot in the literary faculty of the university. Yery 
soon afterwards he began his chief and monumental work, 
the Histoire de. France, which occupied him for al^out forty 
years, and of which we shall speak presently. But he 
accompanied this with numerous other works, chiefiy of 
erudition, such as the (Euvres Ckoisies de Vico, the Memoms 
de Luther ecrits par hii-meme, the Origines du Droit 
Franc^ais, and somewhat later the Proces des Teinpliers, 
1838 was a year of great imf)ortaDce in Michelet’s life. 
He was in the fulness of his powers, his studies had fed 
his natural aversion to the principles of authority and 
ecclesiasticism, and at a moment when the revived activity 
of the Jesuits caused some real and more pretended alarm 
he was appointed to the chair of history at the Colkge de 
France. Assisted by his friend Quinet, he began a violent 
polemic against the unpopular order and the principles 
which it represented, a polemic which made their lectures, 
and especially Michelet’s, one of the most popular resorts 
of the day. He published, in 1839, a Histor}’' of the 
Eoman Eepublic, but this w^as in his graver and earlier 
manner. The results of his lectures appeared in the 
volumes Le PrUre, la Femme, et la Famille and Le PeupAe. 
These books do not display the apocalyptic style wdiich, 
borrowed to a certain though no very great extent from 
Lamennais, characterizes Michelet’s later works, but they 
contain in miniature almost the whole of his curious ethico- 
pontico-theologicai creed— a mixture of sentimentalism, 
communism, and anti-sacerdotalism, supported by the most 
eccentric arguments, but urged with a great deal of 
eloquence. The principles of the outbreak of 1848 were 
in the air, and Michelet was not the least important of 
those who condensed and propagated them : indeed his 
original lectures were of so incendiary a kind that the 
course had to be interdicted. But when the actual revolu- 
tion broke out Michelet, unlike many other men of letters, 
did not attempt to enter on active political life, and merely 
devoted himself more strenuously to his literary work. 
Besides continuing the. great history, he undertook and 
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cari'ied out, during the years between the downfall of Louis 
Philippe and the tiiiai establishment of ISTapoleon IIL, an 
enthusiastic IliMoire de ia Memltdmt Fran^aise, Despite 
or because of its enthusiasm, this is by no means Michelet’s 
best book. The events were too near and too well known, 
and hardly admitted the picturesque sallies into the blue 
distance which make the charm and the danger of his 
larger work. In actual picturesqueness as well as in general 
veracity of picture, the book cannot approach Carlyle’s ; 
while as a mere chronicle of the events it is inferior to half 
a dozen prosaic histories older and younger than itself. 
The coup d'etat lost Michelet his place in the Eecord Office, 
as, though not in any w^ay identified with the republic 
administratively, he refused to take the oaths to the 
empire. But the new regime only kindled afresh his 
republican zeal, and his second marriage (with Mademoiselle 
AdMe Malairet, a lady of some literary capacity, and of 
republican belongings) seems to have further stimulated 
his powers. "While the history steadily held its way, a 
crowd of extraordinary little books accompanied and 
diversified it. Sometimes they were expanded versions of 
its episodes, sometimes what may be called commentaries 
or companion volumes. In some of the best of them 
natural science, a new subject with Michelet, to which his 
wife is believed to have introduced him, supplies the text. 
The first of these (by no means the best) was Le8 Femmes 
de la Revolution (1854), in which Michelet’s natural and 
inimitable faculty of dithyrambic too often gives way to 
tedious and not very conclusive argument and preaching. 
In the next, FOiseau (1856), a new and most successful 
vein was struck. The subject of natural history was treated, 
not from the point of view of mere science, nor from that 
of sentiment, nor of anecdote, nor of gossip, but from that 
of the author’s fervent democratic pantheism, and the 
result, though, as was to be expected, unequal, was often 
excellent. I/Insecte^ in the same key, but duller, followed. 
It was succeeded by F Amour (1859), one of the author’s 
most popular books, and not unworthy of its popularity, 
but perhaps hardly his best. These remarkable works, 
half pamphlets half moral treatises, succeeded each other 
as a rule at the twelve months’ interval, and the succession 
was almost unbroken for five or six years. F Amour was 
followed by La Femme (1860), a book on which a whole 
critique of French literature and French character might 
be founded. Then came La Mer (1861), a return to the 
natural history class, which, considering the powers of the 
writer and the attraction of the subject, is perhaps a little 
disappointing. The next year (1862) the most striking 
of ail Michelet’s minor works, Zu made its 

appearance. Developed out of an episode of the history, 
it has all its author’s peculiarities in the strongest degree. 
It is a nightmare and nothing more, but a nightmare of 
the most extraordinary verisimilitude and poetical power. 

This remarkable series, every volume of which was at 
once a work of imagination and of research, was not even 
yet finished, but the later volumes exhibit a certain fall- 
ing off. The ambitious Bible de VHumamte (1864), an 
historical sketch of religions, has but little merit. In La 
Moiitagne (1868), the last of the natural history series, the 
tricks of staccato style are pushed even farther than by 
Tictor Hugo in his less inspired moments, though — as is 
inevitable in the hands of such a master of language as 
Michelet — the effect is frequently grandiose if not grand. 
If os Fils (1869), the last of the string of smaller books 
published during the author’s life, is a tractate on educa- 
tion, written with ample knowledge of the facts and with 
ail Michelet’s usual sweep and range of view, but with 
visibly declining powers of expression. But in a book 
published posthumously, Le Banquet^ these powers reappear 
at their fullest. The picture of the industrious and 


famishing populations, of the Riviera is (whether true ..to 
fact or not) ^ one .of . the' best things that Michelet has done. 
To complete the .list of his miscellaneous works, tvfo collec- 
tions of pieces, w^ritten and partly ' published at, different 
times, may be mentioned. , These are Les Soldats ' de la 
Revolution and Legendes Femocratiques du 

The publication of this series of books, and the comple- 
tion of Ms history, occupied Michelet during both decades 
of the empire. He lived partly in France, partly in Italy, 
and was accustomed to spend the winter on the Riviera, 
chiefly at Hyeres. At last, in 1867, the great work of his 
life was finished. As it is now published it fills nineteen 
volumes. The first of these deals with the early history 
up to the death of Charlemagne, the second v/ith the 
flourishing time of feudal France, the third v/ith the 13th 
century, the fourth, fifth, and sixth with the Hundred 
Years’ War, the seventh and eighth with the establishment 
of the royal power under Charles VII. and Louis XI. The 
16th and 17th centuries have four volumes apiece, much 
of which is very distantly connected with French history 
proper, especially in the two volumes entitled Renaissance 
and Beforme. The last three volumes carry on the history 
of the 18th century to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The characteristics which this remarkable history shares 
with Michelet’s other works will be noted presently. At 
present it may be remarked that, as the mere division of 
subjects and space would imply, it is planned on very 
original principles. Michelet was perhaps the first 
historian to devote himself to anything like a picturesque 
history of the Middle Ages, and his account is still the 
most vivid though far from the most trustworthy that 
exists. His inquiry into manuscript and printed authorities 
was most laborious, but his lively imagination, and his 
strong religious and political prejudices, made Mm regard 
all things from a singularly personal point of view. 
Circumstances which strike his fancy, or furnish convenient 
texts for his polemic, are handled at inordinate length, 
while others are rapidly dismissed or passed over altogether. 
Yet the book is undoubtedly the only history of France 
which bears the imprint of genius, and in this respect it is 
not soon likely to meet a rival. 

Uncompromisingly hostile as Michelet was to the empire, 
its downfall and the accompanying disasters of the country 
once more stimulated him to activity. Hot only did he 
write letters and pamphlets during the struggle, but when 
it was over he set himself to complete the vast task which 
Ms two great histories had almost covered by a History of 
the Nineteenth Century, He did not, however, live to carry 
it further than Waterloo, and the best criticism of it is 
perhaps contained in the opening words of the introduction 
to the last volume— ‘H’age me presse.” The new republic 
was not altogether a restoration for Michelet, and his 
professorship at the ColMge de France, of which he con- 
tended that he had never been properly deprived, was not 
given back to him. He died at Hyeres on the 9th of 
February 1874, and an unseemly legal strife between his 
representatives took place as to his funeral. 

The literary characteristics of Michelet are among the most 
clearly marked and also among the most pecniiar in French litera- 
ture. A certain resemblance to Lamennais has been already noted, 
and to this may be added an occasional reminiscence of the manner 
of Bossuet. Blit in the main Michelet, even in the minor details of 
style, is quite original and individual. His sentences and paragraphs 
are as different as possible in construction and rhythm from the 
orderly architecture of French classical prose. A very frequent 
device of^ his (somewhat abused latterly) is the omission of the 
verb, wMeii gives the sentence the air of a continued interjection. 
Elsewhere he breaks his phrase, not finishing the regular clause 
at all. In these points and many others the resemblance to his 
contemporary Carlyle is very striking ; and, different as were 
their points of view, their manners of seeing were by no means 
unlike. History to Michelet is always picturesque; it ' is a series 
of tableaux. AHusione has been already made to the singular per- 
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spective in which these tableaux are drawn, a pei’spective so strange 
that a reader iniaequaiiited with the actual size and relation ol the 
objects represented is certain to be deceived. Kothing indeed is 
hirther from J\Iicheiet’s piir])oso than deceit. Although a strong 
rcpubiieau, an ardent an ti-sacerdotalist, and a patriot of fanatical 
enthusiasin, lu -3 is always scrupulously fair as far as he understands 
what he is doing. For instance, his hatred for England and 
Englishmen is one of the most comically intense passions in litera- 
ture. He is never tired of exclaiming against their diabolical pride, 
their odious jealousy of France, their calculating covetousness, and 
so forth. In liis excited imagination the long drama of European 
history is a kind of <ioniiict of Orniuzd and Ahriman, in which 
France, it is needless to say, plays the first part and England the 
second. Yet he is never unfair to English fortitude and coolness, 
never (after the childish fashion of some of his co^mtrymen) slurs 
over English victories, and often expresses genuine admiration 
(mixed, it is true, with a shudder or two of aversion) for the master- 
ful ways and constantly advancing prosperity of the English people. 
So, with all his dislike'to the priesthood, he never is chary of praise 
to pope or monk whenever it can fairly he given, and, with all his 
republicanism, he is never weary of worshi];}pmg the heroism of a 
great king. But liis poetical fashion of dealing with events, his 
exaggeration of trivial incidents into great facts of history, his fixed 
idea’s, especially in reference to the intellectual and social condition 
of mediajval times, the evils of which he enormously exaggerates, 
and his abiding prejudices of a general kind combine to distort his 
accounts in tlni" strangest fashion. A laborious person might pick 
out of contemporary authors a notable collection of erroneous views 
of which Michelet is not so much the author as the suggester, for it 
is when his brilliant exaggerations are torn from their context and 
set dov/n in some quite other context as sober gospel that they are 
most misleading to those who do not know the facts, and most 
grotesque to those who do. This is especially the case in regard to 
literature, liliehelet began his great work too early to enjoy the 
benefit of the resurrection of old French literature whicli has since 
taken place ; and though his view of that literature partakes of the 
amorous enthusiasm which colours his view of everything French, 
it is astoundiiigly incorrect in detail. The most remarkable passage 
of ail perhaps Is'the passage in his Renaissance relating to Rabelais, 
Ronsard, and Du Beilay, a passage so widely inconsistent not only 
with sound criticism but with historic fact that the aiithor(a ver37-rare 
thing with him) makes a kind of half apology for it elsewhere. Of 
the work of tlie age of chivalry proper, the chansons de gestes, the 
Artluirian romances, the early lyrics and dramas, he evidently knew 
but little, and chose to subordinate what he did know to his general 
theories of the time. Even much later his praise and blame, though 
transparently honest, are quite haphazard. Unless, therefore, the 
reader be gifted with a very rare faculty of applying the “ grain of 
salt ” to xvhat he reads, or unless he be well acquainted with the 
actual facts before coming to Michelet’s version of them, he will 
almost certainly be misled. But despite this grave drawback 
(which attends ail picturesque history) the value of Michelet merely 
as an historian is immense. Not only are his separate tableaux, 
the wonderful geographical sketch of France in the beginning of 
the book, the sections devoted to the Templars, to Joan of Arc, to 
the Renaissance, to the Camisards, almost unequalled, but the in- 
s])iritiiig and stimulating effect of his work is not to be surpassed. 

3 f his reconstruction is often hazardous and conjectural, sometimes 
definitely and demonstrably mistaken, and nearly always difficult 
to adjust entirely to the ascertained facts, it is always possible in 
itself, always instinct with genius, and always life-like. There are , 
no dead bones in Michelet ; they are if anything only too stirring 
and lively. These criticisms apply equally to the minor books, 
though these ai’e necessarily fuller of the author’s somewhat weari- 
some propaganda, and less full of brilliantly painted facts. The 
great fault of Michelet as of not a few other modern authors is the 
comparatively improvised and ephemeral character of too much ojf 
Ills work. His immense volume is, much of it, mere brilliant 
pamphleteering, much more mere description equally brilliant but 
equally liable to pass. Nevertheless he is (especially in French, the 
language pa?' excellence of measured and academic perfection) so 
characteristic and singular a figure in his turbid eloquence and 
fitful flashing in-sight that he is never likely to lose a place, and a 
notable one, in literary history. 

Almost all Michelet’s works, the exceptions being his translations, 
compilations, &e. , are published in uniform size and in about fifty 
volumes, partly by Marpon and Fiammarion, partly by Calmann 
i^evy. (G-. SA.) 

MICHELL, an eminent English man of science 

of the 18th century. He received his university education 
at Queen^s College, Cambridge. His name appears 
fourth in the Tripos list for 1748-49 ; and in 1755 he was 
moderator in that examination. He was a fellow of his 
college, and became successively Woodwardian professor 
of geology (in 1763)'‘an3 rector of ^prnhill in Yorkshire. , 
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■ He was elected a niembeiyuf the Eoyal' Society in the same 
year as Henry Cavendish (1760). He died in 1793. In 
1750 he published at Cambridge a small work of some 
eighty pages, entitled A Treatise of Artificial Afagnets^ in 
which is shown an easy and expeditious method of making 
them superior to the best natmml ones. Besides the descrip- 
tion of the method of magnetization which still, bears his 
name, this work contains a variety of acute and accurate 
magnetic observations, and is particularly distinguished by 
a lucid exposition of the nature of magnetic induction. 

He is now best known as the original inventor of the torsion 
balance, which afterwards became so famous in the hands 
of its second inventor Coulomb. Micheil described it in 
his proposal of a method for obtaining the mean density 
of the earth. He did not live to put Ms method into 
practice; hut this was done by Henry Cavendish, who 
made, by means of Michell’s apparatus, the celebrated 
determination that now goes by the name of Cavendish’s 
experiment (Phil, Tracis., 1798). 

MichelFs other contributions to science are — “ Conjectures con- 
cerning the Cause and Observations upon the Phenomena of Earth- 
quakes,” Rhil, Trans.^ 1760; “Observations on the Comet of 
January 1760 at Cambridge,” Ih., 1760 ; “A Recommendation of 
Hadley’s Quadrant for Surveying,” Ih., 1765 ; “Proposal of a 
Method for measuring Degrees of Longitude upon Parallels of the 
Equator,” Ih,, 1766 ; “An Inquiry into the Probable Parallax and 
Magnitude of the Fixed Stars,” Ih., 1767 ; “ On the Twinkling of 
the Fixed Stars,” /5., 1767; “On the Means of Discovering the 
Distance, Magnitude, &c., of the Fixed Stars,” i5., 1784. 

MICHELOZZI, Michelozzo (1391-1472^), was a 
Florentine by birth, the son of a tailor, and in early life a 
pupil of Donatello. He was a sculptor of some ability in 
marble, bronze, and silver. The statue of the young 
St John over the door of the Diiomo at Florence, opposite 
the Baptistery, is by him ; and he also made the beautiful 
silver statuette of the Baptist on the altar-frontal of San < 

Giovanni. Michelozzi’s great friend and patron was Cosimo 
1. dei Medici, wMoni he accompanied to Venice in 1433 
during his short exile. While at Venice, Michelozzi built 
the library of San Giorgio Maggiore, and designed other 
buildings there. The magnificent Palazzo dei Medici at 
Florence, built by Cosimo, was designed by him ; it is one 
of the noblest specimens of Italian 15th-century architec- 
ture, in which the great taste and skill of the architect has 
combined the delicate lightness of the earlier Italian Gothic 
with the massive stateliness of the Classical style. With 
great engineering skill Michelozzi shored up, and partly 
rebuilt, the Palazzo Vecchio, then in a ruinous condition, 
and added to it many important rooms and staircases.' 

Wlien, in 1437, through Cosimo’s liberality, the monastery 
of San Marco at Florence w^^as handed over to the Dominicans 
of Fiesole, Michelozzi w^as employed to rebuild the domestic 
part and remodel the church. For Cosimo I. he designed 
numerous other buildings, mostly of great beauty and 
importance. Among these were a guest-house at J erusalem, 
for the use of Florentine pilgrims, Cosimo’s summer villa 
at Careggi, and the strongly fortified palace of Cafagiuolo 
in Mugello. For Giovanni dei Medici, Cosimo’s son, he 
built a very large and magnificent palace at Fiesole. In 
spite of Vasari’s statement that he died at the age of 
sixty-eight, he appears to have lived till 1472. He is 
buried in the monastery of San Marco, Florence. Though 
skilled both as a sculptor and engineer, his fame chiefiy 
rests on his architectural works, which claim for him a 
position of very high honour even among the greatest names 
of the great 15th-century Florentines. 

MICHIGANT, one of the States of the American Union, Plate JI. 
situated in the region of the great lakes. It lies between 
4r 42' and 47" 32' NT. lat., and 82" 24' and 90" 31' W. 
long., the centre of the State being 670 miles north of west 
from Hew York, the nearest point on the seaboard. The 
area is 58,915 square miles. The State consists of two 
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natural divisions, known as the Tipper and the Lower 
Peninsula. The Upper or Northern Peninsula is bounded 
on the H., E., and S. by Lakes Superior, Huron, and 
]?ilichigaii, and on the W. by the river St Mary and the 
State of Wisconsin. The Lower Peninsula is bounded on 
the;.W., K, and E. by Lakes Michigan, Huron, St Clair, 
and Erie, and the St Clair and Detroit rivers, and on the 
S. by the States of Ohio and Indiana. The general contour 
of the Lower Peninsula approaches that of a horse-shoe, 
with an average width of about 200 miles from east to 
west and a length of about 300 miles from north to south. 
Its surface gradually rises in gentle undulations from the 
surrounding lakes to an elevation of about 400 feet above 
Lake Huron, no point reaching an altitude of more than 
600 feet. The Upper Peninsula is much more rugged in 
contour and surface, at some points reaching an elevation 
of about 1100 feet. The territory wei& originally covered 
with forests, with only here and there a small open prairie. 
It abounds in fine inland lakes, with areas varying from 
a few acres to several miles. The rivers are not large 
enough to he navigable, but they afiord ample water-power, 
and are particularly valuable for fioating down the logs of 
the lumbering districts. The coast-line of the State is not 
less than about 1600 miles in length ; and along the whole 
of this distance vessels of 2000 tons may pass without 
losing sight of land. 

Geological Foriiiation , — The Lower Peninsula occupies 
the central part of a great basin, the borders of which 
extend to the east as far as London, Ontario, and to the 
west as far as Madison, Wisconsin. Within these limits 
the traveller starting in any direction from the centre of 
the State encounters successively the outcropping edges 
of older and older strata. The whole series has been 
likened to a nest of wooden dishes; it embraces not 
only the Laurentian and Huronian systems but also 
the numerous groups that go to make up the Silurian, 
the Devonian, the Carboniferous, and the Quaternary 
systems. These several formations are covered almost 
universally with a drift of finely comminuted and triturated 
rock, borne thither by moving glaciers and floating 
icebergs, or washed to its present position by currents 
of water, while the surface was still submerged. This 
loose material varies in thickness, sometimes extending to 
a depth of 200 or 300 feet. While the lower formations 
contain almost inexhaustible deposits of copper, iron, 
gypsum, and salt, the surface soil is pre-eminently fertile, 
uniting all the mineral constituents necessary for the most 
luxuriant growth of plants. There are limited areas of 
light and somewhat sterile drift soil; but even these 
have shown themselves under proper treatment to be 
capable of yielding a rich vegetation. For the most 
part the drift soil is composed of a mixture of clay 
with sand and gravel. It is easily cultivated, is retentive 
of moisture, and is sufficiently porous to prevent the injury 
of crops by excessive rains. 

Climate and Natural Products . — -The mean temperature 
of Lansing, the capital of the State, as determined by 
observations extending through eighteen years, is 46"* *71 
Fahr., or about the same as that of Berlin. During the 
summer months the mean temperature is nearly the same as 
that of Vienna ; in the winter it is nearly that of Stockholm. 
The annual rainfall during the eighteen years previous to 
1882 was about 31 inches. This is very evenly distributed 
throughout the year, though a little more than half the 
amount falls in the five months from May to October. 
The average snowball in the centre of the State is about 4 
feet, though it is seldom that more than 12 inches lie on the, 
ground at any one time. The winter temperature is much 
modified by the open w^ater of the adjacent lakes. The 
severe winds are commonly from the west and north-west ; 


but in sweeping across the open waters of Lake Michigan 
they are so far softened as to make the cliDiate much 
milder than that found in the same latitude on the western 
side of the lake. This peculiarity is specially favourable to 
the growth of fruits. Peaches are grown successfully along 
the 45th parallel, and figs thrive in the open air in lat. 42|". 
The modifying influence of the lake winds also gives great 
variety to the flora. The predominant woods are oak, maple, 
beech, elm, ash, cherry, hickory, walnut, basswood, and pine. 
All these grow luxuriantly in the vast forests of the State, 
and afford an abundant supply of the best timber. There are 
165 species of trees and shrubs indigenous to Michigan; 
and the entire flora of the State makes a list of 1634 
species. 

Cereals and Fruits . — The most important crop of Michigan 
is wheat, and the average yield per acre, as shown by the 
latest census, is greater than that of any other State in the 
Union. The acres sown in 1 87 9 w^ere reported as 1 , 82 2, 7 49, 
and the amount produced as 35,532,543 bushels. These 
figures show that Michigan is fourth in rank of the wheat- 
producing States, the number of bushels grown being 
exceeded by the crops of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. In 
1879 the yield in bushels of the other principal cereals is 
shown by the following figures : — Indian corn, 32,461,452 ; 
oats, 18,190,793; barley, 1,204,316; rye, 294,918 ; buck- 
wheat, 413,062; clover seed, 313,063; pease, 538,332. 
The crop of potatoes in the same year "was 8,025,475 
bushels, and the hay amounted to 1,051,115 tons. Of 
the fruits grown in the State apples are the most important, 
and these are believed to be unsurpassed in excellence in 
any country in the world. The sales in 1880 were 
4,834,936 bushels, a considerable quantity going to the 
markets of Europe. Next in importance is the peach crop, 
annually gathered from more than fifty of the counties of 
the State. In 1880 the peach orchards were reported as 
covering 12,908 acres, and the fruit sold as amounting to 
413,418 bushels. The long coast-line of Lake Michigan 
affords easy access to market even for the most perishable 
fruits. Besides the facilities thus afforded, the railroads 
that nbw thread the State, with an aggregate length in 
March 1882 of 4332 miles, afford abundant means of 
rapid transportation. As the fruit belt extends from north 
to south more than 200 miles, the danger of disastrous 
competition in the markets is obviated by prolongation of 
the season of ripening. At the meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society held in 1881 it was reported that 
the average value of the peach crop per acre was above 
$125. The ten volumes of the Transactions of the State 
Horticultural Society published since its organization in 
1870 show that the development of fruit culture within 
the last decade has been much more rapid than in any 
other State. 

Lumber . — The timber produce in Michigan is of superior 
quality, and the amount is so great that about two-thirds 
of the best lumber sold in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston go out from its mills. The logs are borne along 
the lakes, rivers, and small watercourses to the booms of 
mills situated at convenient points, where the lumber is 
sawed and shipped for the different markets of the world. 
Of these manufacturing districts those known as the 
Saginaw, the Grand Eiver, and the Muskegon valleys are 
the most important. The Saginaw receives the waters of 
the Tittahawasse, the Cass, the Flint, the Shiawasse, the 
Bad, the Pine, the Chippewa, the Tobacco, and their 
numerous tributaries, draining a vast region that still yields 
an undiminished supply of pine. The forests of the western 
parts of the State are easily accessible by the Grand Eiver 
.and its tributaries, while those still farther north find a 
natural outlet through the numerous streams that flow into 
Lake Michigan. On the banks of these watercourses are 
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some of, tlie' largest and finest mills of tlie world. In 1.854, 
when tlie first effort was made to collect statistics of this 
industry, it was found that there were only sixty-one mills 
in operation, and that the entire annual product was only 

108.000. 000 feet. Eighteen years later, in 1872, it was 
estimated that the annual product was not less than 
2,560,000 feet of oak, 12,700,000 of staves, 300,000,000 
lath, 400,000,000 shingles, and 2,500,000,000 of sawed 
pine. The number of saAV-niills had already reached about 
1500, the number of persons employed 20,000, and the 
capital represented $25,000,000. In 1881 the manufacture 
of pine lumber amounted to 3,919,500,000 feet, the value 
of wdiich exceeded $60,000,000. The aggregate value of 
the forest products of the KState was estimated in 1881 
to have reached more than $1,000,000,000. Forestry 
Bulletin^ hTo. 6, issued December 1, 1881, estimated the 
amount of standing wdiite pine of merchantable quality at 

35.000. 000.000 feet, and the amount of standing hard 
wood at 700,000,000 cords. Besides these amounts, the 
same authority estimates the amount of hemlock at 

7.000. 000.000 feet, with 7,000,000 cords of bark, and an 
aggregate of 70,000,000 of cedar and tamarack. It is 
probable that before many years the hard wood produced 
by the State will approach in value the figures representing 
the value of the pine now sent to the markets of the world. 
It is probable that Michigan for many years to come will 
maintain its precedence as a lumber-producing State. 

Mineral Resources , — Of the mineral products of Michigan 
the most important is iron. As early as 1842 the report 
of the first State geologist, Dr Douglas Houghton, called 
attention to the presence of haematite ore, though for a 
considerable time after this it was not found in such 
quantities as to make it certain that mining could be made 
profitable. Before 1860, however, it became known that 
iron in the Upper Peninsula not only existed in vast 
quantities, but also that it was of superior quality. From 
that time iron-mines were rapidly developed, until in 
1881 they had come to exceed in value, though not in 
amount, even the products of Pennsylvania. In 1880 
the product was 1,834,712 tons, with a value at the mines 
of $6,034,648, as against the yield in Pennsylvania of 
2,185,675 tons, with a value of $5,517,079. The product 
of Michigan in 1882 was 2,948,307 tons of ore, with a 
market value of about $25,000,000. The Michigan 
minerals are of extraordinary richness, — 62*9 per cent, 
being the average of the first-class ores, while the furnace 
books often show a much higher yield. 

Hext in importance to the iron-mines are those of cojiper. 
These are also situated in the ISTorthern Peninsula, in the 
mountain range of trappean rocks which crown the point 
of land extending northwards into Lake Superior. This 
secondary peninsula or cape, known as Keweenaw Point, 
rises to an average height of about 600 feet above the lake, 
the highest pinnacles reaching nearly double that altitude. 
This point contains what are believed to be the richest 
copper-mines ever discovered; the metal is not found as 
an ore, but as virgin copper almost chemically pure. It 
has only to be separated from its rocky matrix, when it is 
ready for the market. The largest of the copper-mines, 
that at Calumet, has built up an industry which employs 
2000 men, and its total product of refined copper in 1882 
was no less than 50,770,719 ih, or one-eighth of the 
annual production of copper in the world. In quality the 
copper of the Lake Superior district is such that it com- 
mands the highest price at home and abroad. Its tenacity 
is remarkable, and therefore it is eagerly sought after for 
cartridges by all the great military powers. In 1882 the 
copper-mines paid dividends amounting to $2,900,000, — 
making an aggregate of $28,248,000 since they were 
opened. 


Within a few years the salt-works of Michigan have also 
come to exceed those of any other State in the Union. 
The first well was sunk in 1859-60, but in 1882 the pro- 
duction was found to have exceeded tliat of tlie famous 
works in .Kew York, and to have amoiuited in that year 
to no less than 3,204,921 barrels. The extraardinary 
development of this industry is due to several causes. A 
careful system of inspection by State authority has kept 
its salt unsurpassed in purity. The salt basin is not only 
accessible by navigable waters, so as to have the advantage 
of cheap transportation, but the wells are situated in the 
great lumber-j)roducing districts, and the manufacture is 
thus carried on at very small expense, in connexion 
Avith the saw-mills. The power is furnished by the same 
engines, the exhausted steam is used for the evaporation 
of brine during the day, and during the night evapora- 
tion is still carried on by means of refuse Avood and saw- 
dust, while the staves for barrels are made from rejected 
timber. By this system the best quality of salt is obtained 
at a minimum expense. The chief reservoir of salt is the 
series of sandstones and shales constituting the Waveriy 
group. This salt-producing rock covers no less than about 
8000 square miles, and it is safe to presume that the supply 
is inexhaustible. The average depth of the wells is about 
800 feet, but in some localities AA^ells sunk to nearly 2000 
feet have been remunerative. Important sait-Avorks have 
recently been developed in the western part of the State. 

There are also certain other minerals of considerable 
importance. Deposits of gypsum, easily accessible, prac- 
tically inexhaustible in quantity, and superior in quality, 
are found in several localities both in the eastern and in 
the Avestern parts of the Lower Peninsula. In the outskirts 
of Grand Kapids the deposit crops out at the surface, and at 
an average depth of from 40 to 70 feet extends over an 
area of 10 or 12 square miles. The rock is easily quaiTied, 
and is either ground for use as a fertilizer or calcined into 
ifiaster of Paris. The deposits of coal are supposed to 
cover about 8000 square miles, but as yet the product 
at any one point has not been very considerable. In 
quality the coal is highly bituminous, and is not sufficiently 
pure to be useful for smelting or for the manufacture of 
gas. For these reasons the stock of coal in the State is 
practically untouched. If future explorations and experi- 
ments should make these deposits available, a new era in 
the manufacture of iron Avill be the result. At present 
the coal for smelting the Lake Superior ores is brought 
chiefly from Ohio and Pennsylvania. Quarries of lime- 
stone and of sandstone have been opened in various parts 
of the State. The broAvn stone of the Upper Peninsula is ‘ 
of excellent quality, and is capable of receiving a high 
finish. The supply is inexhaustible, and the accessibility 
of the quarries by Avater gives promise of a thriving 
industry. The grindstones taken from the Huron county 
quarries are of superior quality, and the slates found in 
unlimited quantities on the shores of the Huron Bay are 
unsurpassed in j)oint of durability and colour. Clays and 
sands of commercial value are found in great abundance. 
Though the manufacture of glass is yet in its infancy, 
sands in large quantities have been discovered in Monroe 
county suitable for the manufacture of plate glass of excel- 
lent quality. Brick and tile clays are found in all parts of 
the State. Though native silver has been found in small 
quantities in the Upper Peninsula, the systematic mining 
of this metal has not yet been carried on with successful 
results. The Report of the commissioner of mineral 
statistics for 1882 shows that, except as to coal, Michigan 
is the foremost of all the States in mineral wealth. 

Fisheries ^ — Tfie geographical position of Michigan explains the 
fact that its frfesh-water fisheries are the most productwe in. the 
U'nited States. The most important varieties of fish are lake-trout, 


stiirgoon, bass, pickei’el* Iierriiig, brool^trrmtM grayling^ and whitc- 
ii«h- Goiicral laws for the protection of fish have been passed; and 
a fish eotumission lias beon maintained for some years for the 
purpose of propagating the best varieties and planting them in 
waters adapted to tbeir natural, development. Up to the close of 
1880 the commissioners had planted about 80,000,000 young white- 
fish, 1,000,000 .silver eels, 1,000,000 lake-trout, 2,000,000 salmon, 
and 500,000 hrook-trout, besides smaller numbers of shad, grayling, 
pike, and bass. Excellent results have followed, especially in the 
iniiltiplication of wliite-iish, salmon, and eels. In 1879 the total 
“tnke” was 24,018,100 lb, of wLicli 12,902,250 lt> were -white-fish, 
tlie most valiiabie lake-iisli known to epicures and to commerce. 
During winter large (]ii!intities pireserved by freezing are taken to 
Eastern markets, wliere they are readily sold at a ])igh price. 

Eihu'.itfMmnl InstUitUons. — As early as 17S5 the law of congress 
wliirdi provided fortlie side of lauds north of the Ohio river reserved 
for the siip})ort ot public schools ‘‘'section 16” of each towmship. 
This finnlamentai law devoted to educational purposes one-thirty- 
sixtli of all the lands of that vast domain known as the north- 
wosieni territory. The “ordinance of 1787,” by wdjich this 
territory was organized, further provided that “schools and the 
means of education shall for ever he encouraged.” In 1826 this 
congressional action was supplemented l.)y a grant to Michigan of 
two townships of land for the founding and support of a university. 
When Michigan became a State in 1887, its educational policy took 
dt‘iinite form. The constitution provided, not only that the grant 
of “ section 16 ” should he devoted exclusively to the support of 
schools of the primary grade., but also that the State and not each 
township should be tlu‘. custodian of the lands so appropriated. 
The constitution expressly provided that the proceeds from the 
sale of “sfihool lands” should be held by the State as a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which should be annually applied to the sup- 
port of primary schoo].s. The hinds devoted to school pjurposes in 
Slichigan under these ]3rovisioiis amounted to 1,077,209 acres, of 
wdiieh, in September 18S1, 675,000 acres had been sold. On the 
sum realized by these sales, li?8,095,679, the State pays interest at 
7 per cent., and the resulting income, amounting to |216,645, is 
aimually distributed to the schools. This source is supplemented 
from local taxes, so that in ISSl the total sum realized from all 
sources for the ])rimary schools was $3,644,778. 

The schools organized under State law‘ are knowm as graded and 
ungraded. In the small districts wdiere the schools are under the 
L’liarge of but one or two teachers, grading is impracticable. Of 
ungraded districts there were in 1881 6120, attended by 219,570 
cliiklreii, wdiiie the graded schools were 404 in number, -with an 
attendance of 152,043. The school census includes all children 
betw-een the ages of five and twenty, amounting in 1881 to 518,317, of 
whom there was an average attendance of 391,401. To all children 
of school age the public schools are free, though a fee may he re- 
c{uired for advanced studies in the high schools. The immediate 
administration of the schools is entrusted to school officers elected 
annually by the tax-payers of the individual districts. The State 
constitution .requires that a free school shall be in session at least 
three months of every year in each district. In districts of more 
than 30 and less than 800 children, the law requires at least five 
months of school; wdiile in districts of more than 800 children, 
the session must be not less than nine months in length. In the 
graded schools the division is into primary schools, grammar schools, 
and high schools, each of these divisions retaining the scholar 
ordinarily four years. At the end of the course the student is ready 
for the university, to which, under certain restrictions provided by 
the university itself, he is admitted on diploma from the high 
school. The university of Michigan, situated at Ann Arbor, was 
first opened for instruction in 1841. It now (1883) consists of the 
tiepartment of literature, science, and the arts, the department 
of medicine, the department of law, the college of homoeopathic 
medicine, the school of pharmacy, the college of dental surgery, 
and the school of political science. Connected with the medical 
departments are the State hospitals. In 1881-82 there were 86 
officers of instraction and 1534 students. The total income for the 
year 1879-80 from Federal grant, State grants, and fees W’as 
$231,339. ^ The general control of the university is placed in the 
h ail ds of eight regents elected by popular suffrage at the biennial 
spring elections, two regents being chosen at each election. The 
normal school, situated at Ypsilanti, and generously supported by 
the State, may be said to complete the school system. 

CharitaMe and Reformatory Institutions. — A school for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, instituted under an Act passed in 1848, is situated 
at Flint, about 60 miles north--vvest of Detroit ; in February 1882 it 
had 249 pupils. ^ In 1879 a distinct school for the training of the 
blind w‘as established at Lansing. The “State public school for 
dependent and neglected children” is devoted to the systematic 
education of such children as otherwise would have to be maintained 
in the county poorliouses. The pupils are divided into ‘'‘families” ' 
of about thirty each, and are cared for in separate cottages, each 
cotlage being under the charge of a “ cottage ,managferA' 'The 
school receives dependent children of sound health, and free from 


contagious disease ; niul it is made the duty of the officers having 
charge of the poor to send all such children between the ages of 
throe and tAvelve to it. This institution, the ]>ioncer of its kind, 
and one of the most useful of charitable .schools, is situated at Gold- 
waiter, 132 miles soutli-W'est of Detroit. In Februaiy 1882 there 
were 320 children and 21 officers and teachers. The “Reform 
School” at Lansing is designed to reclaim juvenile offenders who 
have been convicted of some offence. A farm of 224 acres connected 
w'ith the scliool is, in considerable part, tilled by the boys. The 
number of inmates in February of 1882 w-as 325. A similar school 
at Adrian has recently been instituted for girls. There are State 
asylums for the insane at Kalamazoo (715 patients) and Pontiac 
(499 patients). The legislature of 1881 provided for the establish- 
ment of an additional asylum in one of the northern counties of the 
Lower Peninsula. 

Popidation . — In 1837 the State had 174,647 inhabitants. The 
numbers according to the different census returns from 1840 are 
given in the following table : — 


Census. 

Toial 

Males. 

Females. 

Density per 
SquareAiile. 

1840 

‘212,267 

113,788 

98,479 

S-77 

1850 

397,664 

209,897 

187,767 

7*07 

1860 

749,113 

394.694 

354,419 

12*11 

1870 

1.184,059 

617,746 

566,314 

20*01 

1880 

i;036,937 

862,678 

774,259 

27*80 


At the last census 388, 508 of the inhabitants w^ere of foreign birth, 
97,346 being natives of the United Kingdom, 89,085 GermaiLS, and 
16,445 Scandinavians. In point of population the State, which 
was twenty-third in 1840, now^ stands ninth in the Union. 

The following are the principal cities in the State, with popu- 
lation at the census of 1880:— Detroit, 116,340 ; Grand Rapids City, 
32,016; Bay City, 20,693; East Saginaw City, 19,016; Jackson 
City, 16,105; Muskegon Cit 3 q 11,262 ; Saginaw City, 10,525 ; Port 
Huron, 8883 ; Flint City, 8410 ; Lansing (the State capital), 
8819; Ann Arbor, 806L; Adrian City, 7849; Battle Creek, 7063; 
Manistee, 6930 ; West Bay City, 6397 ; Alpena City, 6153; 
Ishpeming, 6039. 

History and Government . — The State of Michigan is part of the 
territory that was first settled by the French, and until the fall of 
Canada into the hands of the British after the middle of the 18th 
century was under the government of New^ France. The territory 
w’-as explored by Jesuit missionaries in the l7th century; but, 
although it was know’n at an early period that the lands were 
of exceptional excellence, very little progress was made in develop- 
i 22 g the resources of the territory until after the completion of 
the first half-century of the American Union. The surveyors 
employed by the general government to msj)ect the lands and 
report as to their fitness for settlement by the soldiers of the war; 
of 1812 appear to have derived their impressions almost exclusively 
from the low lands in the south-eastern corner of the territory. The 
report, accordingly, w’as not favourable ; and consequently the tide 
of immigration that had already begun to set in flowed steadily 
past Michigan into the territories farther west. It was largely for 
this reason that the early development of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin was somewhat more rapid than that of Michigan. 

I But gradually the false impressions concerning the soil and climate 
were dispelled ; and within the past few years the increase of the 
population and the growth of wealth have been very rapid. 
In 1851 the valuation of the State for purposes of taxation (w'hich 
excludes much valuable propeidy) was $30,976,270; in 1861, 
$172,055,808; in 1871, 1630,000,000 ; at 1881, $810,000,000. 
The State constitution, adopted in 1837 at the time of admission 
to the Union, has been modified in some minor particulars ; but in 
most respects it remains unchanged. The governor is elected for 
two years, with no restriction as to re-election. The legislature 
meets biennially in the first week of January, and usually continues 
in session till May. The supreme court consists of four judges 
chosen by popular vote for terms of eight years, one being elected 
every second year. Judges have been so frequently re-elected that 
the office may be said to be practically a permanent one, with a 
provisionfor termination in case of need. The State is divided into 
twenty-two judicial districts, in each of which a circuit court sits for 
the trial of causes of original jurisdiction, and of causes appealed 
from the justice courts. The judges of tlxe circuit courts are also 
elected by popular suffrage. On political questions voting is open 
to all naturalized citizens of the male sex more than twenty-one 
years of age unless prevented by some natural disquaKfication. At 
school meetings the right of suffrage is extended so as to include 
tax-payers of either sex. 

Frederick Morley, Michigan and its Jtesozirce$i compiled under 
authority of the State, 2d ed., Detroit, 1882; Walling's Atlas of Michigauy 
with an Account of the Topography^ Climate, and Geology of the State^ hy Alex. 
Winchell, LL.D.; James V. Caraphell, Outlines of the Political jffistory of 
Michigan^ Reports of the Secretary of the State Pomological Society of Michigan 
from 1871 #ol880 ; R^ort of the Commissiomr of Education for i Forty-ffth 
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Annunl Report of th' Superintendetrt: of FubUe. In&trnction of the State of Michigan 
for the 2/mrlsA] ; Reports^ of the Geological Bttrvmj of the State of Michigany 
5h(j<!i-.so“ 4 ycl^. ; Special IFport of Commir,sioner of Mineral Statistics^ March 
ISSJl ; Forestry Bulletins, for iSBl. (G. K» A.) 

MICHIC4 AN', Lake. See St • Lawken-ce. ■ 

MICHIGAN CITY, a town of.tlie United States, in 
Laporte county, Indiana, on tlie south-east shore of Lake 
Michigan, 40 miles east-south-east of Chicago. As' a 
lake-port and a junction for several railroads, it is a 
place of consideiable j^rosperity. It is the largest lumber- 
market in the State, and one of the largest in the west, 
and has numerous manufacturing establishments. The 
northern State prison (with 577 convicts at the close of 
1880) is one of the piincipal buildings. The population 
increased from 3985 in 1870 to over i0,000 in 1883. 

MICHMASH (5^9?P, the scene of one of the 

most striking episodes in Old Testament history (1 Sam. 
xiv., comp. vol. xii. p. 403), was a place in Benjamin, 
about 9 Homan miles north of Jerusalem (Onom,^ ed. Lag., 
p. 280). Though it did not rank as a city (Josh, xviii. 
21 Miclirnash was recolonized after the exile (Neh. xi. 
31), and, favoured by the jiossession of excellent wheat- 
land Men. viii. 1), was still a very large village 

(Maxp^a^) in the time of Eusebius. The modern Makhmds 
is quite a small place. 

The historical iuterest of 31ichraash is eonnccted with the 
strategical importance of the position, commanding the north side 
of the Pass of IMichmash, wliich made it the headquarters of the 
Philistines and the centre of their forays in their attempt to quell 
the first rising iimier Saul, as it was also at a later date the head- 
quarters of Joiiathau the Hasmon^an (1 Mac. ix. 73). From 
Jtu'usaiein to Mount Ephraim there are two main routes. Tlie pre- 
sent caravan road keeps the high ground to the west near the water- 
shed, and avoids the Pass of 3Iichmash altogetliex'. But another 
route, the imp)ortanee of which in antiquity may be judged of from 
Isa. X. 28sq.i led southwards from Ai over an undulating plateau to 
Michmasli, Thus far the road is easy, but at Michmash it descends 
into a very steep and rough valley, which has to be crossed before 
reascending to Geba.^ At the bottom of the valley is the Pass of 
Michmasli, a noble gorge with preci^^itous craggy sides. On the 
north the crag is crowned by a sort of plateau sloping backwards 
into a round-topped hill. This little plateau, about a mile east of 
the present village of Makhmas, seems to have been the post of 
the Philistines, lying close to the centre of the insurrection, yet 
possessing unusually good communication with their establishments 
on Mount Ephraim by way of Ai and Bethel, and at the same time 
commanding the routes leading down to the Jordan from Ai and 
from Jdiclimash itself. 

MICKIEWICZ, Adah (1798-1855), Polish poet, was 
born in 1798, near Nowogroclek, in the present government 
of klinsk, where his father, who belonged to the schlaehta 
or lesser nobility, had a small property. The poet tvas 
educated at the university of Vilna ; but, becoming 
involved in some political troubles there, he was forced 
to terminate his studies abruptly, and was ordered to live 
for a time in Kussia. He had already published two small 
volumes of miscellaneous poetry at Vilna, which had been 
favourably received by the Slavonic public, and on his 
arrival at St Petersburg he found himself admitted to the 
leading literary circles, where he was a great favourite both 
from his agreeable manners and his extraordinary talent 
of improvisation. In 1825 he visited the Crimea, which 
inspired a collection of sonnets in which we may admire 
both the elegance of the rhythm and the rich Oriental 
coloring. The most beautiful are The Storm, Bahchi- 
serai, and Grave of the Countess Potocha, 

In 1828 appeared his Konrad Wallenrod, a narrative 
poem describing the battles of knights of the Teutonic 
order with the heathen Lithuanians. Here, under a thin 
veil, Mickiewicz represented the sanguinary passages of 
arms and burning hatred which had characterized the long 
feuds of the Ptussians and Poles. The objects of the poem, , 
although evident to many, escaped the Bussian censor^, : 

^ So Isa. X. 28 describes tbe invader as leaving his heavy bagg’age 
at Michmash before pushing on through the pass. 
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and it was suftered to appear, although the very motto, 
taken from Machiavelli, was significant : Do%-ete adunque 
sapere come sono duo generazioni da combattere . . . 
bisogna essere volpe e leone. After a five years’ exile in 
Eussia the poet obtained leave to travel; ho had secretly 
made up his mind never to return to that country or Poland 
so long as it remained under the government of the 
Muscovites, Maiding his way to Weimar, he there made 
the acquaintance of Goethe, who received him cordially, 
and, pursuing his journey through Germany, he entered 
Italy by the Splilgen, visited Milan, Venice, and Florence, 
and finally took up his abode at Borne. There he wrote 
the third part of his poem Bziady, the subject of -which is 
the religious commemoration of their ancestors practised 
among Slavonic nations, and Pan Tadeusz, liis longest 
poem, by many considered his masterpiece. A graphic 
picture is drawn of Lithuania on the eve of Napoleon’s 
expedition to Bussia in 1812. In 1832 Mickiewicz left 
Borne for Paris, wdiere his life was for some time spent 
in poverty and unhappiness. He had married a Polish 
lady, Selina Szymanowska, who became insane. In 1840 
he was appointed to the newdy founded chair of Slavonic 
languages and literature in tJie College de France, a post 
which he was especially qualified to fill, as he was now 
the chief representative of Slavonic literature, Poushkin 
having died in 1837. He was, however, only destined to 
hold it for a little more than three years, his last lecture 
having been given on the 28th of May 1844. Plis mind 
had become more and more disordered under the infiuence 
of religious mysticism. His lectures became a medley of 
religion and politics, and thus brought him under the censure 
of the Government. A selection of them has been published 
in four volumes. They contain some good sound criticism, 
but the philological part is very defective, for Mickiewicz 
w'as no scholar, and he is obviously only well acquainted 
with two of the literatures, viz., Polish and Biissian, the 
latter only till the year 1830. A very sad picture of the 
declining days of Mickiewicz is given in the memoirs of 
Herzen. At a comparatively early period the unfortunate 
poet exhibited ail the signs of premature old age ; poverty, 
despair, and domestic affliction had wrought their work 
upon him. In 1849 he founded a French newspaper, 
La Trihune des Peuples, but it only existed a year. The 
restoration of the French empire seemed to kindle his 
hopes afresh ; his last composition is said to have been a 
Latin ode in honour of Napoleon III. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean Vfar he was sent to Constantinople to assist 
in raising a regiment of Poles to take service against the 
Bussians. He died suddenly there in 1855, and his body 
was removed to France and buried at Montmorency. 

Mickiewicz is held to have been the greatest Slavonic poet, with 
the exception of Poushkin. Unfortunately in other parts of Europe 
he is but little known; he writes in a very difficult language, and 
one which it is not the fashion to learn. There were both pathos 
and irony in the expression used by a Polish lady to a foreigner, 

‘‘ Nous avons notre Mickie-vvicz a nous. ” He is one of the best pro- 
ducts of the so-called romantic school. The Poles had long 
groaned under the yoke of the classicists, and the country was full 
of legends and picturesque stories which only awaited the coming 
oet to put them into shape. Hence the great popularity among 
is countrymen of his ballads, each of them being connected with 
some national tradition. Besides Konrad Wallenrod and Pan 
Tadeusz, attention may be called to the poem Gra^yna,^ which 
describes the adventures of a Lithuanian chieftainess against the 
Teutonic knights. It is said by Ostrowski to have inspired the 
brave Emilia Plater, who was the heroine of the rebellion of 1830, 
and after having fought in the ranks of the insurgents, found a 
grave in the forests of Lithuania. A fine vigorous Oriental piece is 
Pdrys. Very good too are the odes to Youth and to the his- 
torian Lelewel ; the former did much to stimulate the efforts of the 
Poles to shake oft‘ their Russian conquerors. It is enough to say 
of .IlicM’^wicz that he has obtained the proud position of the repre- 
sentative poet of , his country ; her customs, her superstitions, her 
history* her struggles are reflected in his works. 

. XVI. — 31 
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MICKLE, WiLLiAai Juiros (1734-1788), son of the 

minister of Langliolni, Dumfriesshire, liolcls a respectable 
l ^lace among the imitati\m minor poets of the ISth century. 
He wrote a poem on Enoidedge — caref iilij’' Tersified, 
pointing a moral, on the vanity of intellectual pride— 
at the age of eighteen, entered into business as a brewer 
at his father's request and against liis own inclinations, 
soon became bankrupt, went to London on outlook for 
work as a man of letters, solicited patronage in vain, 
earned a living hardly by writing for magazines, made 
some impression in 1765 by poem in the manner of 
Spenser called the Conctihine (afterwards Sgr Martyiih\ 
was appointed corrector to the Clarendon Press, and finally 
took a place among the leading poets of that very barren 
time by a translation of the Lusiad of Camoens into heroic 
couplets (specimen published 1771, whole work 1775). 
8o great was the repute of the work that when Mickle — 
appointed secretary to Commodore Johnstone — visited 
Lisbon in 1779 the king of Portugal gave him a public 
reception. As a translator of Camoens Mickle has been 
superseded, but he aimed, not at close rendering of the 
original, but at making a poem -which should be worthy of 
a permanent place in English literature. This ambition 
he was not capable of fulfilling, though ho had great 
fiueiicy and vigour. It may be doubted whether the 
fashionable forms which lie imitated were the best suited 
to his natural gifts. He shows delight in lively action, a 
sense of dramatic effect, and, in the Concubine, the sub- 
stance of which might have been conceived by Crabbe, 
considerable fulness of detail in coarse realistic painting. 
Certainly, if the Scottish poem There ’s nae hich aboot the 
koose was Mickle’s, he mistook his medium. Scott read 
and admired Mickle’s poems in his youth, and, besides 
founding Kenihoorth on the ballad of Cumnor Hcdl, was a 
good deal influenced by him in style. Mickle’s prose is 
lively and vigorous. 

MICROMETEE, an instrument generally applied to 
telescopes and microscopes for measuring small angular 
distances with the former or the dimensions of small 
objects with the latter. 

Before the invention of the telescope the accuracy of 
astronomical observations was necessarily limited by the 
angle that could be distinguished by the naked eye. The 
angle between two objects, such as stars or the opposite 
limbs of the sun, was measured by directing an arm 
furnished with fine sights ” (in the sense of the sights ” 
of a rifle) first upon one of the objects and then upon the 
other, or by employing an instrument having two arms 
each furnished with a pair of sights, and directing one 
pair of sights upon one object and the second pair upon 
the other. The angle through which the arm was moved, 
or, in the latter case, the angle between the two arms, was 
read off upon a finely graduated arc. With such means no 
very high accuracy was possible. Archimedes concluded 
from his measurements that the sun’s diameter was greater 
than 27' and less than 32' ; and even Tycho Brahe was so 
misled by his measures of the apparent diameters of the 
sun and moon as to conclude that a total eclipse of the sun 
was impossible.^ Maestlin in 1579 determined the relative 
positions of eleven stars in the Pleiades (Historia Ccelestis 
Lucii Baretti, Augsburg, 1666), and Winnecke has shown 
{Monthly Notices E. A, S., voL xxxix. p. 146) that the 
probable error of these measures amounted to about 
+ 2 '.^ 


^ Grant, Idistory of Physical Astronoyny, p. 449. 

2 This is an astonishing accuracy when the difficulty of the objects 
is considered. Few persons can see with the naked eye — much less 
measure— more than six stars of the Pleiades, although all the stars 
measured by Maestlin have been seen with the naked eye by a few 
individuals of exceptional powers of eye-sigbt. ' ' 
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' The invention of the telescope at once extended the 
possibilities of accuracy in , astronomical .measurements. 

The planets were shown to have visible disks, and to be 
attended by satellites whose distance and position angle 
relative to the planet it was desirable to measure. It 
became, in fact, essential to inverit a micrometer’’ for 
measuring the small angles which were thus for the first 
time rendered sensible. There is now no doubt that 
William Gascoigne, a young gentleman of Yorkshire, was 
the first inventor of the micrometer. Crabtree, a friend of 
his, taking a journey to Yorkshire in 1639 to see Gascoigne, 
writes thus to liis friend Horrocks. “ The first thing Mr 
Gascoigne showed me was a large telescope amplified and 
adorned vuth inventions of his own, whereby he can take 
the diameters of the sun and moon, or any small angle in 
the heavens or upon the earth, most exactly through tlie 
glass, to a second.” The micrometer so mentioned fell 
into the j)ossession of Mr Ptichard Townley of Lancashire, 
who exhibited it at the meeting of the Eoyal Society held 
on the 25th July 1667. 

The principle of Gascoigne’s micrometer is that two Gas- 
pointers, having parallel edges at right angles to the coigae's 
measuring screw, are moved in opposite directions sym- 
metrically with, and at right angles to the axis of the 
telescope. The micrometer is at zero when the two edges 
are brought exactly together. The edges are then separated 
till they are tangent to the opposite limbs of the disk of 
the planet to be measured, or till they respectively bisect 
two stars, the angle between which is to be determined. 

The symmetrical separation of the edges is produced and 
measured by a single screw ; the fractions of a revolution 
of the screw are obtained by an index attached to one end 
of the screw, reading on a dial divided into 100 equal 
parts. The whole arrangement is elegant and ingenious. 

A steel cylinder (about the thickness of a goose-quill), 
which forms the micrometer screw, has two threads cut 
upon it, one-half being cut with a thread double the pitch 
of the other. This screw is mounted on an oblong box 
which carries one of the measuring edges ; the other edge 
is moved by the coarser part of the screw relatively to the 
edge attached to the box, whilst the box itself is moved 
relatively to the axis of the telescope by the finer screw. 

This produces an opening and closing of the edges 
symmetrically with respect to the telescope axis. Flam- 
steed, ill the first- volume of the llistoria Ccelestis, has 
inserted a series of measurements made by Gascoigne 
extending from 1638 to 1643. These include the mutual 
distances of some of the stars in the Pleiades, a few observa- 
tions of the apparent diameter of the sun, others of the 
distance of the moon from neighbouring stars, and a great 
number of measurements of the diameter of the moon. Dr 
Be vis {Phil, Trans., 1773, p. 190) also gives results of 
measurements by Gascoigne of the diameters of the moon, 

Jupiter, Mars, and Venus with his micrometer. 

Delambre gives ^ the following comparison between the re- 
sults of Gascoigne’s measurements of the sun’s semi-diameter 
and the computed results from modern determinations : — 

Gascoigne. Conn, d. Temps. 

October 25 (o.s.) 16' 11" or 10" 16' 10” ‘0 

„ 31 „ 16' 11" 16' ll"-4 

December 2 „ 16' 24" 16' 16"’8 

Gascoigne, from his observations, deduces the greatest 
variation of the apparent diameter of the sun to be 35"; 
according to the Connaissance des T&nvps it amounts to 
3 2 " * 3 . 3 These results prove the enormous advance attained 
in accuracy by Gascoigne, and his indisputable title to the 
credit of inventing the micrometer. 

Huygens, in his Systema Saturnium (1659), describes 
a micrometer with which he determined the apparent 

® Delambre, Mist. Ast, Moderne, vol. ii. p. 590. 
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.diameters of .the. principal planets. He inserted a slip 
of nietalj of variable bread tii, at tlie focus of tlie tele- 
scope, and observed \at wbat part it exactly covered tlie 
object under examination ; knowing the focal length of the 
telescope and the width of the slip at the point observed, 
he thence deduced the apparent angular breadth of the 
object. The Marquis Malvasia in his Bphemerides (Bologna, 
1662) describes a micrometer of his own invention. At 
the focus of his telescope he placed fine silver wires at right 
angles to each other, which, by their intersection, formed 
a network of small squares. The mutual distances 
of the intersecting wives he determined by counting, with 
the aid of a pendulum clock, the number of seconds 
required by an equatorial star to pass from web to web, 
while the telescope was adjusted so that the star ran parallel 
to the wires at right angles to those under investigation.^ 
In the PM. Trans., 1667, Ho. 21, p. 373, Auzout gives 
the results of some measures of the diameter of the sun 
and moon made by himself, and this communication led to 
the letters of Mr Townley and Dr Bevis above referred to. 
The micrometer of Auzout and Picard was provided with 
silk fibres or silver ^^ires instead of the edges of Gascoigne, 
but one of the silk fibres remained fixed while the other 
was moved by a screw. It is beyond doubt that Huygens 
independently discovered that an object placed in the 
common focus of the two lenses of a Kepler telescope 
appears as distinct and well-defined as the image of a 
distant body; and the micrometers of Malvasia, Auzout, 
and Picard are the natural developments of this discovery. 
Gascoigne was killed at the battle of Marston Moor on 
the 2d July 1644, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, and 
his untimely death was doubtless the cause that delayed 
the publication of a discovery which anticipated, by twenty 
years, the combined work of Huygens, Malvaison, Auzout, 
and Picard in the same direction. 

Spider As the powers of the telescope were gradually developed, 
webs. it was found that the finest hairs or filaments of silk, or 
the thinnest silver wires that could be drawn, were much 
too thick for the refined purposes of the astronomer, as 
they entirely obliterated the image of a star in the more 
powerful telescopes. To obviate this difficulty Professor 
Felice Fontana of Florence {Saggio del real gahinetto dijisica 
e di storia naMirale, 1755) first proposed the use of spider 
webs in micrometers, ^ but it was not till the attention of 
Troughton had been directed to the subject by Bittenhouse 
that the idea was carried into practice.^ In 1 81 3 Wollaston 
proposed fine j)latinum wires, prepared by surrounding a 
platinum wire with a cylinder of silver, and drawing out 
the cylinder with its platinum axis into a fine wire.^ The 
surrounding silver was then dissolved by nitric acid, and | 
a platinum wire of extreme fineness remained. But 
experience soon proved the superiority of the spiderweb; 
its perfection of shape, its lightness and elasticity, have 
led to its universal adoption. 

Beyond the introduction of the spider line it is unneces- 
sary to mention the various steps by which the Gascoigne 
micrometer assumed the modern forms now in use, or to 
describe in detail the suggestions of Hooke,^ Wren, 
Smeaton, Cassini, Bradley, Maskeiyne, Herschel, Arago, 

^ Mem. Acad, des Sciences, 1717, p. 7% sq. 

2 In 1782 {Phil. Trans., yoI. Ixxii. p. 163) Sir W. Herscbel 
writes: — “I have in vain attempted to find lines sufficiently thin to 
extend them across the centres of the stars, so that tbeir thickness 
might be neglected.” It is a matter of regi’et that Fontana’s sugges- 
tion was unknown to Mm. 

® Quekett in his Treatise mi the Microscope ascribes to Ramsden the 
practical introduction of the spider web in micrometers. The evidence 
appears to be in favour of Troughton. 

J Phil. Trans., 1813, pp. 114-118. 

® Dr Hooke made the important improvement on Gascoigne’s 
micrometer of substituting parallel hairs for the parallel edges of its 
original construction (Hooke’s Posthumous Works, p. 497). 


Pearson, ■ Bessel, Struve, Dd.wes, Ate, or the successive 
23roductioiis of the great artists Eamsden, Troughton, 
Fraunhofer, Ertel, Simms, Cooke, Grubb, Clarke, and 
Bepsoid. It will be sufficient to describe those forms with 
which the most important work has been done, or which 
have survived the tests of time and experience. 

Before astronomical telescopes were mounted parallactically, the Position 
measurement of position angles was seldom attempted. Indeed, angles, 
in those clays, the difficulties attached to such measures, and to the 
measurement of distances with the filar micrometer, were exceed- 
ingly great, and must have taxed to the utmost the skill and patience 
of the observer. For, on account of the diurnal motion, the direc- 
tion of the axis of the telescope when directed to a star is always 
changing, so that, to follow a star with an altazimuth mounting, 
the observer requires to move continuously the two handles which 
give slow motion in altitude and azimuth. 

Sir William Herschel was the first astronomer who measured Herschel’s 
position angles ; the instrument he employed is described in PhU. instru- 
Trans., 1781, vol. Ixxi. p. 500. It was* used by him in his earliest ment. 
observations of double stars (1779-83); but, even in his matchless 
hands, the measurements were comparatively crude, because of the 
difficulties he had to encounter from the want of a parallactic mount- 
ing. In the case of close double stars he estimated the distance in 
terms of the disk of the components. For the ineasuremeiit of wider 
stars he invented his lamp-micrometer, in "which the components 
of a double star observed with the right eye were made to coincide 
with two lucid points placed 10 feet from the left eye. The distance 
of the lucid points was the tangent of the magnified angles sub- 
tended by the stars to a radius of 10 feet. This angle, therefore, 
divided by the magnifying power of the telescope gives the real 
angular distance of the centres of a double star. With a power of 
460 the scale was a quarter of an inch for every second. * 

The Modern Filar Micrometer. 

When equatorial mountings for telescopes became more general, 
no filar micrometer was considered complete which was not fitted 
with a position circle.® The use of the spicier line or filar 
micrometer became universal ; the methods of illumination were 
improved ; and micrometers with screws of previously unheard-of 
fineness and accuracy were produced. These facilities, coupled 
with the wide and fascinating field of research opened up by Sir 
William Herschel’s discovery of the binary character of double stars, 
gave an impulse to mierometric research which has continuecl 
unabated to the present time. A still further facility w^as given to 
the use of the filar micrometer by the introduction of clock- 
work, which caused the telescope automatically to follow the diurnal 
motion of a star, and left the observer’s hands entirely at liberty.^ 

The modern filar micrometer lias now assumed forms of five types. Classifica' 

Type A. — Micrometers in which there are two webs, each mov- tion of 
able by a fine screwwith a divided head. This is the usual English micro- 
form of filar micrometer. meters. 

Tyqye B . — Micrometers in which one web is movable by means 
of a fine screw with a divided head, and the other by a screw 
without a divided head. The latter screw, in ordinary use, is only 
emjiloyed to change the coincidence-reading of the two webs, for 
eliminating the errors of the micrometer screw. This is the ordi- 
nary German form of micrometer as originally made by Fraunhofer 
and since by Merz, and em|)loyed by the Struves and other principal 
Continental astronomers down to the present day. 

Type O. — A similar form of micrometer to B, except that the 
coincidence-point cannot he changed, — there being no second screw 
to alter the position of the fixed web. 

Type D.—-A. micrometer somewhat similar in general construction 
to form B, except that, in addition to means of changing the zero 
point, there is a sermv head by which a fine movement can be given 
to the whole micrometer box, in the direction of the axis of the 
micrometer screw. This is the modern form of micrometer as con- 
structed by Repsold. 

Type E.—liicvometQia fitted with two eye-pieces for measuring 
angles larger than the field of view of an ordinary eye-piece. 

The micrometer of type A is due to Troughton ; it is represented Trough- 
in figs- 1, 2, 3. Fig. 1 is a horizontal section in the direction of ton’s filar 
the axis of the telescope. The eye-piece ab consists of two xdano- micro- 
convex lenses a, b, of nearly the same focal length, and with the two meter. 

® Herschel and South {Phil. Trans., 1824, part iii. p. 10) claim 
that the micrometer by Troughton, fitted to their 5-feet equatorial 
telescope, is the first position micrometer constructed capable of 
measuring position angles to 1' of arc. 

^ So far as we can ascertain, the first telescope of large size driven 
by clockwork was the 9-inch equatorial made for Struve at Dorpat by 
Fraunhofer; it was completed in 1825. The original idea appears 
to he due to Passement {Mhn. Acad., Paris, 1746). In 1757 he pre- 
sented a telescope to the king, so accurately driven by clockwork that 
it would follow a star all night long. 
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siues facing each other. Tiicy are placed at a distance apart 
less tluin the focal length of or, st'> that the wires of the rnierometer, 
which must bo distinctly seen, are beyond The eye-piece slides 
into the tube wdiicli screws iiito the brass ring through 
1 wo openings in wdiich the oblong iramc, containing the micrometer 
slides, passes. These slides arc shrovu in fig. 2, and consist of 
brass forks 7»* and Z, into whisdi the ends of tlie screws o andi> are 
rigidly fitted. The slides are accurately fitted so^ as to luive ^no 
sensible lateral shake, but j'et so as to move easily in the direction 
of the greatest length Cif the inicronieter box. Motion is communi- 
cated to the forks by female screws tapped in thf3 heads 'Ob and n 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


acting on the screw's o and respectively. Two pins r, wfith 
spiral springs coiled round them, pass loosely through holes in the 
forks ki Z, and keep the bearings of the heads on and oi firmly 
pressed against the ends of the micrometer box. Thus the smallest 
rotation of either head communicates to the corresponding slide mo- 
tion, wdiich, if the screws are accurate, is proportional to tiio amount 
ihrough. w'hicii the head is turned. Each head is graduated into 
100 eq[ua] parts on the drums and r, so that, by estimation, the 
reading can easily be carried to revolution. The total 

number of revolutions is read off by a scale attached to the side of 
the box, hut not seen in the figure. 

Two spider webs are stretched across the forks, one {t) being 
cemented in a fine groove cut in the inner fork k, the other {s) in a 
similar groove cut in the outer fork 1. These grooves are simultane- 
ously cut in situ by the maker, with the aid of an engine capable 
of ruling line straight lines, so that the w^ebs w'hen accurately laid 
in the grooves are perfectly parallel. A wdre st is stretched across 
the centre of the field, perpendicular to the parallel wires. Each 
movable W'cb must pass the other without coming in contact with 
it or the fixed wire, and wdthout rubbing on anj’ part of the brass- 
w'ork. Should cither fault occur (technically called “fiddling”) it 
is fatal to accurate measurement. One of the most essential points 
in a good inicronieter is that all the webs shall he so nearly in the 
same plane as to lie w'ell in focus together under the highest powders 
used, and at the same time absolutely free from “fiddling.” For 
measuring position angles a brass circle gh (fig. 3), fixed to the tele- 
scope by the screw' i, lias rack teeth on its circumference that receive 
the teeth of an endless screw w, wdiieh, being fixed by the arms xx 
to the oblong box onoi, gives the latter a motion of rotation round 
the axis of the telescope; an index upon this box points out on 
the graduated circle gh the angular rotation of the instrument. 

The English micrometer still 
retains the essential features of 
Troughton’s original construc- 
tion above described. The 
later English artists have 
somewhat changed the mode 
of communicating motion to 
the slides, by attaching the 
screws permanently to the 
micrometer head and tapping 
each micrometer screw into 
its slide. Instead of making 
the shoulder of the screw a 
flat bearing surface, they have 
given tlie screw a spherical bearing resting in a hollow cone (fig. 
4) attached to the end of the box. The French artists still retain 
Troughton’s form. Simms (Troughton’s successor) and Cooke (of 
York), for symmetry and more effectual elimination of “ the loss of 
time” (called by the Germans “todter Gang,” and sometimes in 
English “ l^ack-lash”), have provided two pins with spiral springs, 




Wv 


Fig. 5. 
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like g and r (fig. 2), one on each side of the screw which moves 
each slide. 

Grubb of Dublin, with the intention of avoiding the variation of 
pressure exeiied by the spiral springs when the slide is at diffei-ent 
distances from the head of 
the screw, lias adopted the 
following plan. M here the 
screw enters the slidti lie has 
a nut 7i attached to a strong 
spring (fig. o), the pres- 
sure of wiiich exerts a con- 
stant tension in the axis of 
the screw', tending to bring 
the threads into close con- 
tact, in opposite directions, 
with their bearings in the 
nut Ob and the slide q. The 
pressure of this spring is 
regulated by the screw's 5, s, 
tapped into the thickened 
ends of the springs. For 
niaintaining tlie spherical 
shoulder of the screw in 
close and constant pressure 
on its conical bearing he 
has attached a conical bear- 
ing to the spring (fig. 

6). The j>ressure of this 
on the upper part of tlie 
splrerical shoulder is regu- 
lated by the screw's s', s', 
passing through elongated 
holes in the spring and 
tapped into the end of the 
box. 

The screws of micrometers are generally made with 60 or 100 
threads to the inch. Troughton’s method of reading the number 
of whole revolutions by a silver scale is inconvenient, because r^T^th 
or even -Vtli of an inch is too small a quantity to read easily wdth 
the naked eye, especially wdth the faint illumination that it is 
desirable to use wdien measuring faint objects. Difierent methods, 
including the “ comb ” (see below) and various kinds of “ counters,” 
have been introduced wdth more or less success ; but recently the 
Repsolds of Hamburg have j 



contrived a plan at once so 
simifie and so efficient that 
it wdll he unnecessary to 
describe those methods which 
this plan is certain to super- 
sede (see below', type D). 
Grubb has introduced a 
modification in the form of 


Fig. 7. 




Fig. 8, 

the slides with a view to avoid the friction of one slide against the 
other. On the inner side of the brass plate W'hich forms the bottom 
of the box (i.e., the side opposite to the eye-piece) four V-shaped 
furrows are placed (fig. 7); and at each end of the slides are pro- 
jections (fig. 8, end view) which fit into these furrows. The slides 
are kept down in their places by springs attached to them, which 
press upon the inner side of the lid of the box. 

Troughton’s mode of giving rotation to the position circle is now 
abandoned. A much quicker motion in position angle than can 
he obtained without slow motion is often desirable, since, in 
observing very close double stars, the nn certainty of each point- 
ing may amount to several degrees in the most accurate measure- 
ments. The plan of a pinion v/orking in a toothed wheel is 
often employed, but that also is too slovr. Most modern micro- 
meters are now fitted with a clamp and slow motion screw (see fig. 
9, type B). This permits observation of position angles of very 
close objects by simple rotation of the box with the hand ; w'liile the 
slow motion, after clamping, permits the more delicate movements 
that are required in measuring the position angle of objects farther 
apart. 

The Cookes and Grubb have for years almost invariably trans- 
ferred the position circle from the micrometer to the telescope tube. 
The whole eye-end w'ith its focussing arrangements rotates, and its 
rotation can be measured by a circle attached to the butt end of 
the tube. There is considerable convenience in this arrangement. 
One position circle only is required for all the micrometers that 
may be employed with the instrument; and the orientation of 
reticulated diaphragms, or the adjustment of the direction of the 
slit of a spectroscope, may also he accomplished by the same means. 
But, after a very extended experience of all the various types of 
existing mountings, the present writer does not hesitate to express a 
decided preference for a position circle attached to the micrometer and 
a rigid attachment of the eye-end to the telescope tube, —having never 
seen an eye-end attaelied to a position circle on the butt end of the 
telescope-tube in which, after the w'ear and tear of a few years. 
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soine looseness or shake could not he detected. ^ This is a fatal fault, 

especially ill those delicate observations^ of diflerence of declinE^ 
tioE which have latterly formed so promment a feature in refined 
micrometric research. On the other liaiidj in some good old micro- 
meters at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hox:>e,^ that are 
iitted with attached position circles, there is no trace of shake or 
wear after fifty years of work. ^ ^ ^ 

The micrometer of type B rejiresented in fig. 9 is the onmnal 
Merz micrometer of the Cape Observatory, made on Framihofep 
model. S is the head of the micrometer screw proper, s that of the 
screw moving the slide to which the so-called “ fixed web is 
attached, / that of a screw which moves the eye-piece E. C is the 
clamp and M the slow motion in position angle. L, L are 
tubes attached to a larger tube N ; the latter fits loosely on 
a strong hollow cylinder which^ terminates in the screw V. By 
this screw the wliole apparatus is attached to the telescope. The 



Fig. 9. 

nozzles of small lamps are inserted in the tubes L, L, for illu- 
minating the webs in a dark field ; the light from these lamps is 
admitted through apertures in the strong hollow cylinder above 
mentioned (for iilninination, see below). In this micrometer 
the three slides moved by S, s, and s' are simple dovetails. 
The lowest of these slides reposes upon a foundation-plate pp, 
into one end of which the screw s is tapped. In the middle of 
this slide a stijBfly fitting brass disk is inserted, to which a small 
turn-table motion may be communicated by an attached arm, acted 
on by two fine opposing screws accessible to the astronomer ; and by 
their means the “fixed wire” may be rendered strictly parallel 
with the movable wire, ^ ^ ^ 

The micrometer screw is mounted on the slide which carries the 
movable web. Fig. 10 shows a jilan of this slide; the divided 
drum of the screw is omitted for sake of clearness. The 
screw S has a shoulder at «,* carefully fitted and ground to a 
bearing so as to work sweetly in a hole in the very strong spring 
(Ttr; the other extremity of the screw is formed into a i^ivot, which 
fits a hole in the brass piece The end of this pivot— hardened, 
polished, and slightly rounded — rests on the flat surface of an agate 
a, which is imbedded in the end of the slide, and kept firmly in its 
place by the brass piece By careful adjustment of the screws 

6 sufficient pressure may be left upon k to slightly bend the strong 
spring crer and thus eliminate all end-shake without preventing easy 
action of the screw. The screw passes at the 
same time through the hush B (shown in 
plan and elevation, fig. 10) attached to 
(fig. 9); and there is a fine saw cut, which 
can be narrowed by the small screw r, to 
close the bush upon the micrometer screw 
with a view of preventing “loss of time.'* 

The spider web w is cemented on the further 
side of the thin plate vuv, the varnish being 
applied in the countersunk holes shown by 
the dotted circles fi, /x. The slide is counter- 
sunk to about half its thickness within the 
area indicated by oooo, in order to allow the 
adapter of the eye-piece to come sufficiently 
close to the webs. The eye-piece was origin- 
ally moved by a pinion working in a rack r 
(fig. 9); but the screw s' applied by Simms 
was found by Maclear to be more convenient 
for the purpose. Beyond this, and the grad- 
uation of the edge of the circle with more strongly cut divisions 
than those originally engraved on the face of the circle, the instru- 
ment remains and is figured in its original form. Pistor and 
Martins (Berlin) have also made excellent instruments of the 
above type. There is a celebrated micrometer of their make, with 
which, in the hands of Brunnow at Dunsink (Dublin), some of 
the most perfect and refined investigations ever made in practical 

1 When it is remembered that the measurements of the Struves, Dembowski, 
Secchi, the Bonds, Maclenr, and of most modern Continental astronomers have 
been made with Fraunliofer or Merz micrometers, it is not too much to say that 
fif?. 9 represents the instrument with which three-fourths of the astronomical 
measurements of the last fifty years have been made. 





astronomy have been executed. In tlirs micrometer the, screw s is 
mounted on its own slide and Iias^ a divided luiad precisely like 
the screw S (fig. 9). The ‘pBtte is elongated towards s, ami the 
corresponding bush B is attached to this elongation. The screw .v' 
is shifted to another part of the eye-piece slide, so that it does not 
interfere with the increased diameter of the screw Fraunhofer’s 
micrometer in this form belongs to type A, but is quoted under 
type B for convenience of description. 

it is not necessary to give a figure representing type G. ^ Such 
micrometers have been generally constructed on Troughton’s type 
(figs. 1, 2, 3) with the omission of one of the screws, and with 
one or more of the modifications described in detail under type A. 

Some have also been made similar otherwise to the Fraunhofer con- 
struction, by omitting the screw s with its corresponding slide 
and attaching the fixed wire to a circular plate in 

Good instruments have been made on type C by Clark (Cambridge, Clark’s 
Massachusetts), by Steinheil (Munich), and by the great Frencli filar 
artists Secretan, Froment, Brunner, Eichens; and good work has been micro - 
done with them. But it is necessary that the errors of the screw meter, 
should be very carefully determined, since, in ty|)e C, such errors 
cannot he eliminated by employing difierent parts of the screw to 
measure the same angle. There is a notewortliy desci’iption of 
micrometer that forms a link between types C and D, of which the 
most famous example (by Clark) is attached to the great Washing- 
ton telescope. It is essentially a micrometer of type C, with a slide 
(or fork) and a screw of the English form of construction. But the 
instrument is provided with a screw as at s (fig. 9), which, instead 
of changing the position of the fixed wire, moves tlae whole micro- 
meter box in the direction of the axis of the measuring screw. Thus 
the fixed wire can he set exactly on one star by the screw s while 
the other star is immediately afterwards bisected by the movable 
wire, and that without disturbing the reading for coincidence 
of the wires. No one, unless he has previously worked without 
such an arrangement, can fully appreciate the advantage of bring- 
ing up a star to bisection by thefixed wire by moving the micrometer 
box with a delicate screw-motion, instead of having to change the 
direction of the axis of a huge telescope for the same imrpose. 

When it is further remembered that the earlier telescopes were not 
provided with the modern slow motions in right ascension, and 
that the Struves, in their gigantic labours among the double stars, 
used to complete their bisections on the fixed wire by a pressure of 
the finger on the side of the tube, one is puzzled wdiether most to 
wonder at the poor adaptation of means to ends or the marvellous 
j)atience and skill which, with such means, led to such results.® It 
should be added that Dawes practically adopted a modification of 
Clark’s micrometer by using a slipping piece, and bolting one of 
the heads of his micrometer (i/c?;i. A. voL xxxv. x')* 139). 

His slipping piece gave motion to the micrometer by two slides, 
one in right ascension the other in declination, so that “ either of 
the webs can be xdaced upon either of the components of a double 
star with ease and certainty.” 

All micrometers used, in conjunction with a microscope, for read- 
ing the divisions of transit circles, heliometer _seales,&c., are of the 
type C. The reading micrometer is shown in fig. 11. C is the 
objective, D the micrometer box, E the grad- 
uated head of the screw, G the milled head 
by which the screw cc is turned, A an eye- 
piece sliding in a tube B, aa (fig. 12) the slide, 
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Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

and &, d the spiral springs. The focal length of the objective 
and the distance between the optical centre of the lens and the 
webs are so arranged that images of the divisions are formed in 
the plane of the webs, and the pitch of the screw is such that one 
division of the scale corresponds with some whole number of re- 
volutions of the screw. 

There is what is technically called a “comb” inserted in the 
micrometer box at d (fi^. 12), — its upx'^er surface being nearly in the 
X)lane of the wires. This comb does not move with reference to tlm 
box, and serves to indicate the wliole revolution of which a fraction 
is read on the head. In fig. 12 a division is represented bisected by 
cross webs, and five revolutions of the screw correspond with one 
division of the scale. In all modern reading micrometers the cross 
webs of fig. 12 are replaced by x^arallel webs embracing the division 

2 The late Professor Watson used to say, qiiaintly and with truth, “^Aftea* till, 
the best t)art of the micrometer is the man at the small endi 
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i'lig. 13). Tiic means Ibr elianging the length of the tube and the 
distance of G from tiie scale are omitted in the figure, Tiiese appli- 
ances are required if the run” has to be accuratLdy 
adjusted. By run is meant the difference between the 
intended whole niiinber of screw-revolutions and the 
actual measure of the space between two adjacent di- 
visions of the scale in tiinis of i^io screw divided bj’' the 
number of intended revolutions. In delicate researches 
two divisions of the scale should always he read, not 
merely for increased accuracy but to obtain the corrections for 
‘ ‘ run ” from the observations therasel ves. 

Fig. 14 represents an iiriportaiit type of reading micrometer by the 
Repsolds. Here the web-frame is mounted on the screw itself. The 
limiting plane of motion is at p, where the end of the micrometer 
screw bears upon the hardened, ilattened end of the screw s, and is 
kept in bearing against this plane l3y the sx)iral spring Rotation 
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Fig. 14. 

of the wire-frame is prevented hy the small stud m which passes 
through the web-frame and projects slightly on both sides of it, 
just bai'cly touching the inner surhices of the top and bottom of the 
micrometer box. The ’web-frame thus rests solely on the screw and 
on the point m, and therefore follows it absolutely and accurately. 
Micro- The comparative merits of the various micrometers are discussed 
meter by Lord Lindsay and Mr Gill {DunecM Fullicatmis, vol. ii. pp. 

errors. 53-55, 1877). If the screw of the Repsold micrometer is bent, so 

that, for example, the end of the frame next the screw-head is raised 
and that next the end^? lowered, a twist will he given to the web- 
frame, and the centre of the wire will be mored nearer to the micro- 
meter head tlian it sliould be, while the reverse elfectwillfollowwhen 
the head has been turned ih rough 180°. The effect of a similar 
error on. the otiier micrometers described would be of a much loss 
amount. Tliey are, liowover, liable to errors of another character. 
If, as in Troughton's original inieronieter, the shoulder is square, 
the hole in the end of the box may be left sufficiently wide to allow 
for a small error in the parallelism of the screw-matrix with the 
motion of the slide, but the smallest bend in the screw causes the 
shoulder no longer to bear flat, but to ride on its edge, thus intro- 
ducing an extremely uncertain form of error. If the shoulder is 
spherical, fitting into a hollow cone on the end of the box, as in the 
micrometers of 'Simiiis, Cooke, and Grubb, an almost inconceivable 
accuracy of construction is implied in drilling the matrix of the 
screw in the slide so that its axis and that of the cone shall be in 
the same straight line, and both parallel to the motion of a point 
in the slide. Any departure from perfect accuracy in this respect 
has the effect of bringingdifferent portions of the spherical shoulder 
to bear on different parts of the cone for different revolutions, and 
introduces errors of a character by no means easy to deal with. In 
addition to these objections there always is the greater objection 
of employing as a delicate contact-measuring surface one that is 
exposed where oil is used. Dust and oil will arrange themselves in 
layers of variable and uncertain thickness and defeat all attempts 
to secure absolutely consistent results. In Repsold’s mici'ometer 
the point eVappui is a small hardened and polished bearing, requir- 
ing little lubrication, and perfectly protected from dust; the errors 
of the screw (some of them exaggerated, certainlj^) are faithfully 
reproduced, and consequently determinable, and beyond this the 
work to be done by the screw is reduced to a minimum, — no slide- 
friction having to be overcome. If we are to regard as the most 
perfect instrument, ‘‘not that which has absolutely the smallest 
errors, hut that which reproduces its errors with the most perfect 
consistency,” undoubtedly Repsold’s form of micrometer is best. 

In order to avoid the exaggeration of the screw-errors produced 
by the non-symrnetrieal position of the screw in Eepsold’s micro- 
meter, Stone, in December 1879, exhibited at the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and described {Monthly Motim, p. 27 0), a modification of 
Repsold’ s instrument. But, both in his statement of the compara- 
tive merits of the Troiighton and Repsold micrometers and in the 
new form which he figures, Stone overlooks a strong point in the Rep- 
Lindsay- sold form, and in that proposed by Lord Lindsay and Gill three years 
Gill mi- previously,^ — namely, the avoidance of all friction of the slide, and 
crometer. the elimination of all error or strain that may occur from a want of 
parallelism in the axis of the matrix and the motion of the slide. 
The Lindsaj^-Gill micrometer will be better understood from the 
following description. In Ug. 15 S5 is the micrometer screw; its 
DmiecM J^ublications^ vol. ii., footnote p. 55, Dunecht, 


cylindrical axis is nicely ground to fit a hole in the side of tlie box 
at a , the same axis, but ground to a somewhat smaller cylinder, 
fits neatly hut smoothly a hole in the ■web-frame at h. A screw, 
cut on the same axis, is tapped into the web- 
frame at s, and the axis terminates in a pivot 
■which fits a hole in a brass plate cc. The end 
of the pivot — ^liardeiied and slightly rounded 
— rests on a flat agate ^ bearing a, which is 
imbedded in the plate B, and securely held 
in situ by pressure of the plate cc. The plate 
B is firmly attached to the bottom of the 
box. q, q are spiral springs mounted on pins. 

Both springs and pin pass freely through the 
weh-frame at j?, p, and the pins (but not the 
springs) pass freely through the frame at n, n.^ 

The parallel webs for observing the division 
(fig. 13) are mounted on the forked end of 
the frame at 

The web-frame is narrower and thinner 
than the breadth and heiglit of the interior 
of the box, and is only prevented from rotat- 
ing by the delicate touch of the projecting 
ends of the pin m on the inner surfaces of the 
top and bottom of the box. It appears that 
a frame so mounted fulfils all theoretical con- 
ditions of accuracy. It is perfectly free to 
follow the motion of the screw and accurately 
to reproduce its errors, notwithstanding any 
reasonable faults of workmanship ; and no 
pei'missible shake or fouling of the bearing 
at a can produce sensible error in the distance between the bearing 
surface of the agate plane and the spider webs. The motion is pro- 
duced with the minimum of friction; and the “feel” of the screw 
is therefore as delicate and perfect as it is possible to make it. 

The micrometer of type .D shown in flg. 16 has recently Eepsold^s 
been made by the Repsolds for the Cape Observatory. As this micro- 
instrument combines ^ meter, 

all their most recent 
modifications, we de- 
scribe it in detail. 

.Fig. 17 represents the 
same micrometer with 
the upper side of the 
box removed. The 
letters in the descri])- 
tion refer to both 
figures. 

S is the head of the 
micrometer screw, 5 
that of the screw by 
which the micrometer 
box is moved relative 
to the plate /{fig. 16), 
s' that of the screw 
wdiich moves the eye- 
piece slide. K is the 
clamp ill position 
angle, P the slow mo- 
tion screw in position 
angle ; pp is the posi- 
tion circle, R, R its 
two readers. The lat- 
ter are in fact little 

microscopes carrying YPr ig 

a vernier etched on 

glass, in lieu of a filar micrometer. These verniers can be read to 
1', and estimated to 0“2. D is the drum -head which gives the frac- 
tion of a revolution, d that which gives the whole number of revo- 
lutions, I is the index or pointer at -wdiich both drums are read. 

This index is shown in fig. 17, but only its inode of attachment (X, 
fig. 17) in fig. 16. The teeth of the pinion z, flg. 17, are cut on the 
axis of the micrometer screw. The drum d and its attached tooth- 
wheel are ground to turn smoothly on the axis of the scre'w. The 
pinion s and the toothed wheel d are connected hy an intermediate 
wheel and pinion Y; the numbers of teeth in the wheels and pinions 
are so proportioned that twenty-four revolutions of the micrometer 
screw produce one revolution of the drum and wheel d. (This is 
the description of Repsold’s counter referred to under type A. ) The 
divisions of both drums are conveniently read, simultaneously, by 


42 There wraild he some advantaffe in allowing the screw’s axis to pass with a 
little shake through the hole in the end of the. box at a, and then, extending the 
length of the larger cylinder, transfer the bearing from a to a well-fitting hole in 
a piece fixed like B to the bottom of the box. This form would also give some 
facilities of construction, and all the oiled surfaces would be perfectly protected. 

3 Sapphire is better ; the agate bearing of such a screw has been foutid ve}y 
sensibly worn. 

..4 'If it is desired to prevent possible contact of these pins with the frame, the 
ends of the pins may be made to enter guiding holes in cc." 
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tlie lens ; a.t niglit the lamp which illiiminates the webs and the 
position circle also illuminates the drum-heads (see on illumination 
below), aaaa is the web-frame (fig. 17), 0y is a single rod consisting 
of two cylinders accurately fitting in the ends of the micrometer 
box, the*' larger <,:ylmder being at 0- There is a hole in the web- 
frame which smoothly fits the larger cylinder at 0, and another 
which similarly fits the smaller cylinder at y'. A spiral spring, 
coiled roiujil the cylinder 7 , resting one end on the shoulder formed 
by the dilferencc of the diameters of the cylinders 0 and 7 and the 
other on the inside of the web-frame, jjresses the latter continuously 
towards 7 . Contact of the web-frame of the micrometer with the 
side of the box at 7 wmuld therefore take place, were it not for the 
inicrometer screw. Tins screw fits neatly in the end of the box at 
6 , passes loosely through the web-frame at e, is tapped into the 
frame at C, and its end rests on a flat hardened surface at C Rota- 
tion of the w'eb-frame about 0y is prevented by the heads of the 
screws at m ; the head of the screw on the lower side of the frame 
reposes on the plane vu, that on the upper side (fig. 17) touches 
lightly oil the inner surface of the lid of the box. Such rotation 
can obviously be controlled within limits that need not be further 
considered, " But freedom of rotation in the plane of the paper 
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(tig. 17) is only prevented by good fitting of the holes 0 , 7 '; and, 
since the weight of the slide is on one side of the screw, misfit here 
will have the eifect of changing the reading for coincidence of the 
movable with the fixed web in reverse positions of the micrometer. 
With the Cape micrometer a systematic difference has been found in 
tlie coineidenee point for head above and head below amounting to 
0"'14. This corresponds, in the Cape instrument, with an excess of 
the diameters of the holes over those of the cylinders of about x Fr ero- t b. 
of an inch,— a cpiantity so small as to imply good -workmanship, 
though it involves a systematic error which is very much larger 
tliaii the prob^ible error of a single determination of the coincidence 
point. The obvious remedy is to make all measures on opposite 
sides of the fixed web before reversing in position angle, — a precau- 
tion, however, which no careful observer would neglect. In measur- 
ing difierences of declination, where the stars are brought up by the 
diiirnal motion, this precaution cannot he adopted, because it is 
necessary always to bisect the preceding star with the fixed web. 
But in A5 measures index error can always be eliminated by 
bisecting both stars with tlie same web (or different w^ebs of known 
interval fixed on the same frame), and not employing the fixed web 
at all. Plad the spring ^ been placed as in fig. 14, and the cylinders 
0 and 7 been made to bear like the pivots of a transit on seg- 
mental bearings in the frame at A and 7 ', it is probable that the 
dilference in coincidence points would not have existed. Such a 
modification appears advisable, unless this construction, by leaving 
the end 9U less free, sliould make the feel ” of the screw less sweet 
and perfect. The discordance in zero when known to exist is 
really of no conseciuenee, because the observations can be so 
arranged as to eliminate it. 

The box is mounted on u strong hollow steel cylinder CO (fig. 17) 
by holes tj, 6 in the ends of the box, which fit the cylinder closely 
and smoothly. The cylinder is rigidly fixed in the studs C, C, and 
these are attached to the foundation plate/. The cylinder contains 
towards 77 a sliding rod, and towards 6 a compressed spiral spring. 
There is thus a thrust outwards of the spring upon the hollow ' 6 ap 
W (attached outside the box), and a thrust of the rod upon the end 


of the screw s. The position of the box relative to the plate/", in 
the direction of measurement, depends therefore on tlu 3 distancsi 
between the end of the screw s and the fixed stud CV A screwing 
in of s thus causes the box to move to the left, and 'i/cc 'rersa. 

Kotation of the box round CC is prevented by downward pressure 
of the spring Z on a projection attached to the side of the box. Tin- 
amount of this pre.ssure is regulated by the screw s'. 

The short sere wMvliose divided milled head is cr shifts the zem 
of the micrometer by pushiiig, without turning, the short sliding 
rod whose fiat end forms the point d’cqyp'iii of the micrometer screw 
at f The pitch of the screw a is the same a.s that of the measuring 
screw (50 threads to the inch), and its motion can be limited by a 
stop to half a revolution, ’ 

The five fixed webs are attached to the table rr, which is secured 
to the bottom of the box by the screws p. The three movable 
webs are attached to the projections XK on the frame aa. The plane 
surfaces rr and AA are composed of a bronze of very close texture, 
which appears capable of receiving a finish having almost the truth 
and polish of an optical surfiice. It seems also to take a very clean 
V cut, as the webs can be laid in their furrows with an astonishing 
ease and precision. These furrows have apparently been cut m situ 
with a very accurate engine ; lor not the slightest departure from 
parallelism can be detected in any of the movable webs relative to 
the fixed webs. Extraordinary care has evidently been bestowed 
in adjusting the parallelism and distance of the piianes r and A, so 
that the movable wires shall almost, but not quite, touch the sur- 
face T. The varnish to fix the webs is applied, not on the surface 
r as is usual, hut on a bevel for the purpose,^ the position of the 
■webs depending on their tension to keep them in their furrows. 

The result is that no trace of “fiddling” exists, and the mov- 
able and fixed webs come sharply together in focus with the Iiighest 
powers. Under such powers the -ivebs can be brought into apparent 
contact with such precision and delicacy that the uncertainty of 
measurement seems to lie as much in the estimation of the frac- 
tion of the division of the head as in the accuracy of the contact. 

It is a convenient feature in Repsold’s micrometer that the webs are 
very near the inner surface of the top of the box, so that the eye is not 
brought inconveniently close to the plate when high powers are used. 

Micrometers of the type E have been in vented by Alvan Clark and Clarlds 
Grubb. Clark’s micrometer was exhibited at the June meeting of micro- 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 1859 {Monthly Notices It. A. S., meter for 
vol. xix.). It is capable of measuring angles up to about one degree, large 
It is “ furnished "with two eye-pieces, composed of small single angles, 
lenses, mounted in separate frames, which slide in a groove and 
can be separated to the required distance. A frame carrying two 
parallel spider lines, each mounted separately with its own micro- 
meter screw, slides in a dovetailed groove in front of the eye-pieces ; ^ 

and by a free motion in this frame each web can be brought opposite 
its own eye-lens. In using this micrometer, the first step is to set the 
j)osition- vernier to the apj)roximate position of the objects to be 
measured. Then the eye-lenses are separated till each is opposite its 
own object. The frame containing the webs and their micrometer 
screws is then slid into its place ; and the webs, having been 
separated nearly to their proper distance by their free motion in the 
frame, are placed precisely on the objects by their fine screws, the 
observer’s eye being carried rapidly from one eye-lens to the other a 
low times, till he is satisfied of the bisection of each of the objects by 
its own web. The frame is then removed for reading olf the measure 
by means of an achromatic microscope, on the stage of -which it is 
placed,” The advantages which Clark claims are these 

“ 1 . Distances can be observed with great accuracy up to about 
one degree, and the angles of position also. 

“2. The webs, being in the same plane, are perfectly free from 
parallax, and are both equally distinct, however high the magnify- 
ing power may be. 

“3. The webs are also free from distortion and. from colour. 

“ 4 . A different magnifying power may be used on each of the 
objects, — which may be advantageous in comparing a faint comet 
with a star.” 

It appears to us that the method of removing a slide in order to 
measure the interval between the \vebs is liable to objection, not 
only because of the risk to the webs, but because the taking 
of measurements of such a different character with a ditferent 
instrument is inconvenient and troublesome. It is true that the 
intervals between the webs could he measured by an assistant, and 
two or more different slides be employed to save time ; but astrono- 
mers will probably generally prefer the method introduced by 
Grubb described below. It is understood that Clark has since 
improved this instrument by an ingenious arrangement of luisms, 
which permits both webs, even though separated one degree in a 
large telescope, to be seen in the same eye-piece. The arrangement 
is not described, and is said to be, as yet, somewhat troublesome 
to arrange previous to measurement, though when arranged it 
gives very good results. 

Grubb Proeccclings of Royal DiMinf^ociety) thus describes 

marks of varnish so applied -wdll ho seen in lig. 17. 
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Grubb’s what he calls his ‘‘ duplex inieroiaecerj” shown in perspective in hg. 
duplex IS ‘ A plate of glass about *2.V indies scpiarc is ruled \vith twenty- 
micro- one lines in one direction other 

meter. direction 2 inches a}>art. The extreme lines of the set therefore 

form a perfect s<piare of 2 inches. The.se_ lintis are ruled with 
exceeding accuracy and care, but pro^'ision is left for ascertaining 
any errors that remain either as to distance or tvant of perfect 
B([uareixess.^ 

mond line on the 
glass the last spider 

lino %vill be coincident with the last line on the glass, and each of 
the spider lines will he coincident •with all the odd numbers of 
diamond lines, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21. Over this glass 
plate is placed a brass cap in which two eye -pieces are mounted, 
•one sliding in a groove at riglit angles to tlie other, — so that, 
while one has its journey backwards and forwards on the horizontal 
line, the other has its journey on the vertical line, according to 
how the cap is placed, for this cap is capable of rotation to meet 
various circumstances. 

j@o?/5 to Use the Instrument. — 1. The two stars are brought on the 
horizontal line, and the distance measured from centre to centre 
along that line. This distance is measured by counting the number 
■of spaces on the glass, adding the residue as measured by the 
micrometer screw. Thus the screw is never used for larger measures 
than -^^th inch, and therefore errors of screw and temperature errors 
are much reduced. In bisecting, one star is brought into the field 
of one eye-piece, and a bisection is made with one of the diamond 
lines by moving the micrometer by one or other of its slipping piece 
screws. Then the other eye-piece is moved till the second star is 
seen, and a bisection is made with the nearest spider line by moving 
the micrometer head. Then the eye can be moved back to the first 
eye-piece, and the bisection checked, and again back to the other 
eye-piece. When it is seen that both are satisfactory the measure 
can be read olf. 2. The micrometer is turned round till the 
horizontal line becomes parallel to the path of apparent motion of 
the star. This is easily found by stopping the clock and allowing 
the star to run along the horizontal wire. Now tlie other star will 
be found to cross the vertical line somewhere, while the first star is 
on the horizontal line. This second star is then bisected on the 
vertical line, while the first star is bisected by one of the spider 
lines ; thus the difference in right ascension is found. We then 
have two sides of a right-angled triangle and of course all the 
elements are known. 

“ To Ascertain the Errors (if any) of the Distance of the Lines . — 
Of coarse, the usual plan of taking transits can be adopted, and to 
ascertain if the lines be perfecciy at right angles a special additional 
eye-i>iec 0 is provided, so that transits can be taken across each 
diagonal of the square.” 

This instrument has great advantage over Clark’s in ease of 
adjustment and use, and has doue good work at the University 
Observatory, Oxford [Mem, M. A. N., vol. xlvii. pp. 5-12). 
Professor Pritchard claims too much when he estimates its work as 
equal in accuracy with that of the heliometer — at least the published 
results do not confirm such a view. But it is a very valuable 
instrument for measuring objects too faint for the limited aperture 
of most heliometers, and’ which at the same time are farther apart 
than the field of view of an ordinary eye-]jiece. 

The accuracy of the duplex micrometer would be ver}*- greatly 
increased if Ciaik’s idea (above mentioned) of viewing both widely 
separated webs in one eye-piece of high powder could be reduced to 
a convenient practical form. 

Method, of Webbing the Filar Micrometer. 

The webbing of a micrometer is a process that should be familiar 
to all practical astronomers. English opticians usually proceed as 
follows. A spider (the variety is marked by a cross on the back, 
and is found in English gardens about decayed w’ood) is caught, 
and 2 daced on a wire fork. • The insect immediately attaches a web 
to the wire and begins to louver itself by a web to the ground. This 
web is wound up on the fork till ten or twelve turns, separated by 
a convenient space, have been secured. A brush with varnish is^ 


then passed along the 2 >rongs ; the, webs are tlins siicurelj fixed to 
the fork. The I'miullei yuAngs of ^tlie fork must be sufie-ieiitly far 
apart to allow the web-franie. of the niieroineter to pass between 
them. The frame to bo wclfiied is yfiaced on a fiat dxill black 
surface between the yiroiigs of the fork, the. latter bdng rarcfully 
arranged so that one of the wxdis lies mairly in the furrow ruled in 
the frame for its reception. As the web-fi’ame is geuerahy thicker 
than the fork, tlie web will now be stretched across the former, 
with a certain amount of tension, and is brought into the furrow 
with a finely pointed yfiece of soft wood. If the surface of tlie frame 
is well ixolished, and the furrows sharply cut, without “bTirr,” the 
web should leap sliaryily and decidedly into its place. Each end 
of the web is then secured by a drop of shellac varnish, which 
siiould he allowed to harden thoroughly before the frame is touched. 
The webs can he very readily so handled against a black bacl^- 
ground, with the aid of a hand lens of 2 or 3 inches focais. _ In 
experienced hands this method gives good results, but the following, 
which is generally followeil on the Continent, is yircferable. 

A web, about 2 inches longer than the width of the frame, is 
unwound from a cocoon,^ and small ])ieces of lead are attached 
to its extremities by beeswax. One end of the web, with its 
attached lead, is laid on a piece of cork lloating in a tumbler of 
water ; the other end is allowed to liang down in the water, where 
it becomes thoroughly saturated and untwisted. It is then laid 
across the fork, and dropped into its furrows in the manner above 
described, the little lead 'weights exerting a definite tension. 
Varnish 2 is immediately applieiL to secure the webs, and the frame 
is not touched till it is dry. 

The bevel-edge of the web-frame introduced by Ecpsold (type 
I)) oflers great facilities for accurate webbing, and should be em- 
yfioyed in all future micrometers. 

Dlumination of Micrometers. 

When micrometer observations are made by night it is necessary 
to have some mode of rendering the webs visible, — either by rays 
of light at right angles to the axis illuminating the webs, or by 
rays nearly coincident vxith the axis of the telescope. In the 
former case -we get bright webs in a dark field, in the latter dark 
webs on a bright field. 

In the older telescopes bright web illumination is produced by 
small lamps with nozzles that enter the tubes L, L (fig. 9). The 
illumination is regulated in colour and intensity by wedges of 
coloured or darkened glass passing through slides in the nozzles. 
But it is inconvenient to have lamps so near the observer’s eye, and 
it is at least very difficult to obtain a perfectly dark field when the 
wires are illuminated in this way. 

The Clarks, in their micrometer of the great Washington tele- 
scope, have made the end of box T (fig. 15) transparent, and light i.s 
thrown on the webs from a lamp held by an assistant. Holden has 
very recently applied a lamp ingeniously hung so as to preserve its 
verticality and the con.staiit direction of its light in a similar way, 
adding a plain silvered mirror inside the box and opposite the 
lamp, so as to illuminate the webs symmetrically. In the Clarks’ 
and Holden’s methods it is only the webs at right angles to the 
screw that are illuminated. 

For illumination of the field, in very old telescopes, light was 
thrown on a small ivory reflector fixed outside the object-glass in 
the axis of the telescope by an arm fitting on the cell of the lens. 
This involved the aid of an assistant to direct lamplight on the 

been invented for t?ie pur- 

pose of securing a con- 

stant direction of its light lig. iJ. 

coupled with verticality of the lamp. One of the best of these, due 

to Cooke, is shown in fig. 19. L is the lainji, P a prism to reflect 

1 It is asserted that webs from cocoons are more elastic, better shaped, and 

more durable than those obtained daring an effort of the insect to escape. The 
best 'webs we have seen were from a cocoon obtained in Holland, bat we have 
been unable to ascertain the name of the variety of spider, ^ ^ 

2 Argelander insed to apply tw'o drops of varnish at each end of his webs:. He 
.first fixed each extremity by a drop of shellac varnish, and after that had dried 
he applied a drop of copal varnish nearer tlie centre of the frame ; the latter took 
a long time to harden, but gave ultimately a much stronger attachment. 
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its liglit into the tube, D a disk to regulate the quantity of light, 
B a disk with ghasses to regulate the colour of the light, S a 
spiing to clamp the disks, C the couiiterpoise of the lamp, G a 
poise'to preserve the horizontality of the axis CL. But astronomers 
owe to the geiiius of Grubb the introduction of a more efFiclent 
and convenient system, viz., the performance of all necessary illu- 
inination of an astronomical telescope by a single lamp, and the 
perfect control of the illumination of the field or webs, and the 
regulation of these as to intensity or colour by simple motions from 
the eye-end. It is impossible to speak too highly of Grubb’s efforts 
in this direction ; he has broken the ground in this department of 
astronomical engineering, and rendered the working of so huge an 
instrument as the Yienna telescope of 27 inches aperture not only 
convenient, but easier for a single observer than that of a very 
small telescope of the older constructions. 

Pint in the illumination of the field wires and scales of a micro- 
meter Grubb’s original method has recently been surpassed by 
one which is due to the Eepsolds. We shall therefore describe the 
latter. 

Fig. 20 represents the eye-end of a telesco|)e. The reader will 
recognize the micrometer (figs. 16 and 17) previously described. L 
is a paraffin lamp fitting by a 
bayonet joint into a copper cover 
c. This effectually defends its 
glass chimne.y against accident, 
and protects the lamp from wind. 

The simple means by which this 
lamp is made to preserve its ver- 
ticalifcy in all positions of the 
telescope is evident from the 
figure. By this lamp alone the 
bright wire or bright field illumi- 
nation is given at pleasure, and 
with any desired intensity, simply 
by movement of the small pin p. 

The position circle and the head 
of the micrometer are also illu- 
minated, as well as the declina- 
tion circle, by the same lamp. 

AB is a cylindrical box, ending 
in a truncated cone towards A. 

It is shown, mid-section, in a plane 
passing tlirough the telescope axis, 
in fig. 21, where all details un- 
necessaiy to the explanation of the 
illumination are omitted, and pro- 
portion of parts is sacrificed to 
clearness. P is a prism (fig. 21) 
that rotates with the lamp and 
reflects its light into AB. The 
fiame of the lamp is in the focus 
of the lens U, so that the rays 
become parallel after passing 
through it. There is a sliding 
motion to perfect this adjustment, 
annular reflector of speculum metal rr (fig. 21), which reflects light 
upon the double mirror M (fig. 20), whence it is diverted to the tw'o 
opposite points on the decimation circle that are read by micrometer 
microscopes from 
the eye-end (the 
latter are omitted 
for sake of clear- 
ness). 

The little handle 
at p' and the dotted 
lines p'z represent 
an iris-diapliragm, 
very ingeniously 
constructed, mount- 
ed on a plate of 
transparent glass. ^ 

There is a flat ring 
of brass, canying 
four pins, which 
is turned by the 
handle p', in a 
plane at right 
angles to Pw. 

These pins work in 
spiral slots cut in 
four slides. Thus 
rotation of the ring causes the four slides to approach or recede from 
a centre. When the handle p' is in the middle of its range, the 
slides together form a disk as large as the hole in the diaphragm dd, 
and thus prevent all light from entering the telescope tube. When 
p' is pushed to one side of its range the slides move outwards leaving 
a square opening in the centre so that the light falls on the prism 



Fig. 20. 

There is a well-polished flat 
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whence it is diverted to a silvered reflector cemented on the middle 
of the inner suidace of the ohjecd-glass, and is then rcfieeted hack 
along the axis of the telescope to illuminate the iield at a>. When 
p' is pushed to the other side of its range the slides a})proach and 
overlap at the centre, excluding light from n and allowing it to lall 
upon the reflector s instead. From 5 the light is thrown upon the 
webs 0) by reflexion from a white papier mache surface laid on the 
inside of a thin hollow brass truncated cone The edge of this 
cone forms the circle seen within tt in fig. 17. All stray light is 
Ijrevented by the light-guard tube wliich is attached to and 
moves with the rotating part of the micrometer. The result is to 
produce a symmetrical illumination of the whole system of webs in 
a perfectly dark field. It is also obvious that by placing p' at an 
intermediate position between the centre and the extremes of its 
range any desired modification of bright wire or bright field illu- 
mination can he obtained at pleasure. 

The light falling on the papier mache hollow cone is intercepted 
at three points by prisms, one of wliich jj. is shown in section. 

These prisms are inserted in the cylinder which carries the 
foundation plate of the micrometer box and rotate with it. Two 
of them divert light upon the reflectors (seen from difierent 
qioints of view in figs, 16, 17, 20). The third prism after two 
reflexions (figs. 16, 20) illuminates the micrometer head. The 
whole arrangement is in the highest degree elegant, and we have 
found it most simple and convenient in practice. The screen C 
(figs. 20 and 21) — made of thin copper and attached to AB — eflectu- 
ally protects the observer’s eye from stray liglit from the lamp. 

It has been found essential, in bright iield illumination, when the 
highest accuracy is desired, to have the illuminating rays parallel 
with the telescope axis. 

Ill the best telescopes of the future some plan like that of Eep- 
sold’s, above described, will doubtless be adopted- It is probable 
also that with the introduction of condensers, in conjunction with 
the incandescent carbon light in vacuum, electricity will ultimately 
supersede the oil or paraffin lamp in illuminating astronomical 
instruments. A small ^‘Swan lamp” can be placed anywhere, is 
unaffected by wind, and gives off comparatively little heat. These 
are most valuable qualities for the purpose in question. 

The astronomer-royal (Mr Christie) has recently used luminous 
paint to render the measuring pointer of the Greenwich spectroscope 
visible at night. This paint, after exposure during the day to sun- 
light, shines at night with a dull phosphorescence sufficient to make 
the micrometer pointer, to wffiich it is applied, faintly visible, and, 
it is stated, with very satisfactory results. 

On the use of the filar micrometer consult Struve, Memurx MicrometHcva^ St 
Petersburg, 1837; Brunnow, Practical and Spherical Astro?iom/; Chaiivenel, 

Practical aiid Spherical Astronomy', Brunnow, Astronomical Observations and 
Researches made at DunsinJ:, Dublin. 1870, 1S73, 1879; Ball, ibid.\ Kaiser, Leiden 
Observations', and the papers of Deinbowsld in the Astroriomische NacJirichten, 

JDoiibU-Image Micrometers, 

The discovery of the method of making measures by double 
images is stated to have been first suggested byEoemer about 1678. Eoemer. 
But no such suggestion occurs in the Basis Astro%omim of Horre- 
bow (Copenhagen, 1735), which contains the only works of Eoemer 
that remain to us. It would appear that to Savaiy is due the first 
invention of a micrometer for measurement by douTble image. His 
heliometer (describ- 
ed in a paper com- 
municated to the 
Eoyal Society in 
1743, and printed, 
along with a letter 
from Short, in Phil, 5 
Trans., 1763, p. 156) 
was constructed by 
cutting from a com- 
plete lens ahal the 
equal portions aghc 
and aefe (fig. 22). p. 

The segments ghh 

and efd so formed were then attached to the end of a tube having 
an internal diameter represented by the dotted circle (fig. 23). 

The width of each of the portions aghe and aefe cut away from 
the lens was made slightly greater than the focal 
length of lens x tangent of sun’s greatest dia- 
meter. Thus at the fi&cus two images of the sun 
were formed nearly in contact as in fig, 24. The 
small interval between the adjacent limbs was ^ . 

then measured with a wire micrometer. 

Savary also describes another form of heliometer, on the same Savary. 
principle, in which the segments aghc and aefe are utilized by 
cementing their edges gh and c/ together (fig. 25), and covering all 
except the portion indicated by the unshaded circle. Savary ex- 
presses preference for this second plan, and makes the pertinent 
remark that in both these models “ the rays of red light in the two 
^olar images will he next to each other, which will render the 
sun’s disk more easy to he observed than the xdolet ones.” This 
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lie mentions ‘nieoanse iht in lliese two sorts are soincwbat 

prisinatiealj but tnoslly those of die iirst model, which could 
therefore bear no great rliargu ” (n.agiiifying power). 

A third model” proposetr by Sin*ary consists of two complete 
lenses of equal focal lengdi/ mounted in cylinders ^ ^ 

side by side, and attached to a strong brass }jiate (fig. 

26). Here, in onler to fnliii die purposes of the pre- 

vious niodeis, the distance of the centres of the lenses 

from cacdi other should only slightly exi^eed the tan- 

gent of suiis dia meter x focal length of lenses. f | 

Barary dwells on the difiicuity both of procuring \ i 

lenses snilicieutly <-‘qual in focus and of accurately 

adjusting and centring tliein. 

Bouguer, In the. Mt'/ti, Jcud. fk Farkf 174S, Bouguer de- 
scribes an instTunient which he calls a lieliometer. 

Lalande in his Astronomia (vol. ii. p. 639) mentions or 

such a lieliometer wdiich had been in bis possession 

from tile year 1753, and of wliicli he gives a representation on 

riatc XXVin., fig. Iho, of the same volume. Bouguer’s helio- 

inetiU’ was in fact similar to that of Savary’s 

third model, with the important diilermice 

that, instead of both object-glasses being / \ 

fixetl, one of them is movable by a screw / \ 

X>rovided with a divided head. Xo anxili- / / \ | 

ary lilar micrometer was required, as in I j 

Savary’.s heliomcter, to measure the interval / 

between the limb.s of two adjacent images \ / 

of the sun, it being only neeessniy to turn 

the screw with, the divided liead to change Eig. 26. 

the distance heUveen the object-glasses till 

the two images of the sun are in contact as Z X 'N 

in fig. 27. The differences of the readings / V 

of the screw, when converted into arc, afford \_ j\ j 

the means of measuring the variations of / 

the suids ax>parGnt diameter. " A. jz — ^ 

Bollond. On the 4t}i April 1754 Dollond com- Tig. 

miinieated a paper to the Boyal Society of London {Phil. Tram., 
vol. xlviii. J). 551) in %vliicli he shows that a micrometer can be 
much more easily constructed by dividing a single object-glass 
through its axis than by the enqdoyment of twm object-glasses. 
Ho points out — (1) that a telescope with an object- 
glass so divided still piroduces a single image of 
any object to which it may be directed, provided / j — . 

that the optical centres of the segments are in coin- ( x. 

eidenee ('A. i?., provided the segments retain the same \ \ 

relative positions to each other as before the glass ’\. j 

was cut); (2) that if the segments are separated / 

in any direction two images ""of the object viewed >/ 

will he produced ; (3) that the most convenient 
direction of separation for mierometric purposes is 
to slide these straight edges one along the other as the figure 
on the margin (fig. 28) represents them : for thus they may he 
moved without suifering any false light to come in between them ; 
and by this way of removing them the distance between their 
centres may be very conveniently measured, viz., by having a 
vernier’s division fixed to the brass work that holds one segment, 
so as to slide along a scale on the ^ 
plate to which the other part of tJie 

glass is fitted.” ' 

Dollond then points out three dif- ; 

ferent types in which a glass so 

divided and mounted may be used as i 

a micrometer : — 

‘‘1. It may he fixed at the end of 
a tube, of a suitable length to its ^ 
focal distance, as an object-glass, — f 
the other end of the tube having an 
ejre-gkss fitted as usual in astronomi- ^ 

cal telescopes. 

*‘2, It may he ap|.)lied to the end of a tube much ^ 
sborter than its focal distance, by having another \\ \\ 
convex glass within the tube, to shorten the focal m \\ 
distance of that which is cut in two. ^ ^ 

'*3.^ It may be applied to the open end of a \\ \\ 
reflecting telescope, either of the Hewtonian or the \\ 
Cassegrain construction. ” Ym 

Dollond adds his opinion that the third type is Am 
“much the best and most convenient of the tliree” ; \% 

yet it is the first ty^ie that has survived the test of \\ 

time and experience, and which is in fact the modern 
heliometer * 

Fig. 29 illustrates Dollond’s divided object-glass , ^ 

heliorneter of the third type. A is the end of the 29. 

reflecting telescope, upon which the adapter B is fitted. B carries 
a wheel (not seen in the figure) foimed of a ring racked at the 
outer edge, and fixed to the brass plate CC, so that a pinion moved 

the handle D may turn it into any position. Two plates G, 


with the attached semi-lenses, move in slides fixed to the plate CC^ 
—■■.simultaneous motion, in contrary directions, being communicated 
to them by turning the handle E, which drives a concealed ].)inion 
that works in the two ra,ck.s seen in the highest xiart of tlie figure. 

The amount of separation of the semi-lenses is measured by a scale 
5 inches long, subdivided to v^^th of an inch, and read by a vernier 
on thepIateE of an inch. In practical use this micrometer 

has never given satisfactory results (see Mosotti in the Efemeride of 
Milan for 1821). It miist be remembered, howeveiq that when 
Dollond gave preference to this type he had not invmited the 
achromatic object-glass ; his preference was fully justified under 
these circumstauce.s. So far as we know no heliorneter with a 
divided achromatic object-glass was ever made by the elder Dollond 
on the principle of his first type. His son, however, made what he 
called an object-glass micrometer, which was a great improvement 
on the elder Dollond’s second type. 

In the older construction the brass mountings of the semi-lenses 
obstructed the light entering the telescope in proportion to their 
sepiaration, and the images were so coloured as to prevent the use 
of any but very low powers. In the later construction the movable 
segments are formed from a negative achromatic lens of much larger 
aperture than the object-glass of the telescope with which the 
micrometer is employed ; and, for convenience in mounting, the 
segments ghh and eelf {^g. 22) are removed. In the fine exam|)le 
of this instrument at the Koyal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, 
the movable lenses consist of segments of the shape gach and 
eaef {fig. 22) cut from a complete negative achromatic combination 
of S.| inches aperture and about 41 feet focal length, composed of 
a double concave flint lens and a double convex crown. This is 
applied to an excellent achromatic telescope of 3J inches aperture 
and 42 inches focal length. The instrument is rexiresented in 
fig. 30; the same letters indicate the analogous parts of fig. 29. 

The frame CC, moved by 
.teeth on its outer 
carries one of the halves 
■ G of the lens, and a simi- 
lar frame’ wuth teeth car- 
lies the other half F. A ’ 

■scale ' 8-J inches long is ' 

fastened like an edge-bar 

to the frame of the seg- ||f||r 

inent -G, and each inch . ' ' 

is subdivided into twenty nrj 

parts, which are read off ' ' 

by a vernier to xo^ 5 - 5 -th of an inch, and, by estimation, this can easily 
be carried to inch. The two movable frames 

are imbedded in a fixed plate HH, screwed to the adajffer B, 
having a circular hole in its middle equal to the diameter of the 
object-glass. The slide of the segment G is moved by turning 
the milled head to the right of A, and the other segment F by 
means of a rack and pinion on the o^Dposite side, the latter being 
turned from the eye-end by a handle not seen in the figure. A 
screw is provided for clamping the slide of the segment G, as it 
is intended that only the segment F shall be moved in making tlie 
final bisection. There is an index attached to the slide of G, reading 
on a rough scale engraved on the jdate H, which is obviously 
intended for setting the optical centre of the segment G approxi- 
mately as far from the optical axis of the telescope on one side as 
the ojitical centre of the segment F wull be on the other side during 
the intended measurement. This arrangement not only permits the 
measurement of angles twice as great as would be possible if one 
segment were fixed, but is also important in increasing the symmetry 
of the measures. The vernier is placed at one end of the scale 
when the optical centres of the segments are in coincidence, and is 
provided with screws at I, which are intended for adjusting the 
zero of the scale. The younger Dollond has in this model retro- 
graded, in some respects, from the admirable example of his father, 
who, Ts shown in fig. 29, not only gave the lenses automatic 
opjiosite motion symmetrically with respect to the axis of the 
telescope, but seems also to have x:)rovided for entire elimination of 
index error by making it possible to observe all angles on opposite 
sides of zero— a precaution possible in the later form only when 
very^small angles are measured. Rotation of the micrometer in 
position angle is provided for as in the earlier form, but the in- 
struraentis not furnished wfith a position circle. 

With one of these instruments of somewhat smaller dimensions Tries- ^ 
(teleseoxie 2^ inches aperture and 3J- feet focus) Triesnecker made a necker’s 
series of measurements at the observatory of Tienna which has measure- 
been recently reduced by Dr Schur of Strasburg {Mra Acta der ments, 
Esi. Leop.-Garol. DeutscJien AJeademie der Natmsforse'her, xlv. 

Ho. 3). The angle between the stars ^and g XJrsse maj. (70S" '55) 
was measured on four nights ; the probable error of a measure on one 
night was ± 0"*44. Jupiter was measured on eleven nights in the * 
months of June and July 1794 ; from these measures Schur derives 
the values 35"*39 and 37" *94 for the polar and equatorial diameter 
respectively, at mean distance, coiTesponding with a compression 
1/14*44. These a^ee satisfactorily with tJm corresponding values 
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37"'60, 1/15*69 afterwards obtained by BasstiliKdiiigsberger 
BcrMehhuigen, xix, 102). From a series of measures of the angle 
betw( 3 en Jupiter’s satellites and the planet, made in June and July 
1791 and in August and September 1795, Schur finds the mass 

of Jupiter ^ i A crT- > accords perfectly with 

the receiyed yalue of the mass derived from modern researches. 
The probable errors for the measures of one night ai’c db0"*577, 
±0f'889, ±F'096, for Satellites I., IL, III., and IV. 

respectiyely. It is probable that Triesnecber deduced the index 
error from his measures of the diameter of Jupiter, as, ^in 1/94, 
the measures of diameter are made on the same nights with those 
of the measures of distance of the satellites, andjt is possible that 
measures of diameter may have been made in 1795 but not pub- 
lished. 

Considering the accuracy of these measures (an accuracy far sur- 
passing that of any conteinporary observations), it is somewhat sur- 
prising that this form of micrometer was never systematically nsed 
in any sustained or important astronomical researches, although a 
number of instruments of the kind were made by Dollond.^ 
Probably the last example of its employment is an observation of 
the transit of Mercury (November 4, 1868) by Mr Mann, at the 
Eoyal Observatory, Gape of -Good Hope (Monthly Notices li, A. N., 
vol. xxix. p. 197-209). The most important part, however, which 
this type of instrument seems to have played in the history of 
astronomy arises from the iact that one of them was in the posses- 
sion of Bessel at Konigsberg during the time when his new obser- 
vatory there was being built. In 1812 Bessel measured with it the 
angle between the components of the double star 61 Cygni and 
observed the great comet of 1811, He also observed the eclipse of 
the sun on May 4, 1818. In the discussion of these observations 
(Konigsherger BeohachL, Abth. 6, p. iv) he found that the index 
error of the scale changed systematically in differpt position angles 
by quantities whicli were independent of the direction of gravity 
rdative to the position angle under measurement, but which 
depended solely on the direction of the measured position angle 
relative to a fixed radius of the object-glass. Bessel attributed this 
to non-homogeneity in tlie object-glass, and determined with great 
care the necessary corrections. But he was so delighted with the 
general performance of the instriiineiit, with the sharpness of the 
images, and the possibilities which a kindred construction offered 
for *the measure ment of considerable angles with micrometric 
accuracy, that he resoH’ed, when he should have the choice of 
a new ' telescope for the observatory, to secure some form of 
heliometer. 

Nor is it difficult to imagine the probable course of reasoning 
which led Bessel to select the model of his new heliometer. Why, 
he might ask, should he not select the simple form of Dollond’s 
first type ? Given the achromatic object-glass, why should not it be 
divided ? This construction would give all the advantage of the 
younger Dolloiid’s object-glass micrometer and more than its sharp- 
ness of definition, without liability to the systematic errors which 
may be due to want of homogeneity of the object-glass ; for the lenses ; 
will not be turned with respect to each other, but, in measurement, ' 
•will always have the same relation in position angle to the line 
joining the objects under observation. It is true that the scale will 
require to be capable of being read with much greater accuracy than 
Y^^jj-g-th of an inch — for that, even in a telescope of 10 feet focus, would 
correspond with 2" of arc. But, after all, this is no practical diffi- 
culty, — for screws can be used to separate the lenses, and, by these 
screws, as in a Gascoigne micrometer, the separation of the lenses 
can be measured ; or we can have scales for this purpose, read by 
microscopes, like the Trougliton^ circles of Piazzi or Pond, or those 
of the Carey circle, with almost any required accuracy. 

Whether Bessel communicated such a course of reasoning to 
Fraunhofer, or whether that great artist arrived independently at 
like conclusions, we have been unable to ascertain with certainty. 
The fact remains that before 1820- Fraunhofer had completed 
one or more of the five heliometers (3 inches aperture and 39 inches 
focus) which have since become historical instruments. In 1824 
the great Konigsberg heliometer was commenced, and it •was com- 
pleted in 1829. 

To sum up briefly the history of the heliometer. Tlie first appli- 
cation of the divided object-glass and the employment of double 
images in astronomical measures is due to Savary in 1743. To 
Bouguer in 1748 is due the true conception of measurement by 
double image without the auxiliary aid of a filar micrometer, viz., 
by changing the distance between two object-glasses of equal focus. 
To Doliond in 1754 we owe the combination of Savary 's, idea of 
the divided object-glass with Bonguer’s method of measurement, 
and the construction of the first really practical heliometers. To 
Fraunhofer, some time not long previous to 1820, is due, so far as 
we can ascertain, the construction of the first heliometer with an 

1 The circles by Eeichenbaeli, then almost exclusiveb- -sed in (lerraany, were 
read by verniers only. 

2 The diameter of Vemis was measured with one of these heliometers ut the 
observatory of Breslau by Brandes in 1820 (Berlin Jahrhttch, 1824 , p. 104 ) , . 


achromatic divided object-glass, i,c., the first heliometer of the 
modem type. 

JDoiibUMmage Mierrometers nAllh L tv Uled Lenses. 

Various micrometers have been invented besides the lieliometer 
for measuring by double image, llamsdeii’s dioptric micrometer 
consists of a divided lens placed in the conjugate focus of the inner- 
most lens of the erecting eye-tube of a terrestrial telescope. The 
inventor claimed that it would supersede the lieliometer, but it has 
never done anything for astronomy. Dollond claims the independ- 
ent invention and first construction of asimilar instrument (Pearson’s 
Practical Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 1S2). Of these and kindred instru- 
ments only two types have proved of practical value. Amici of 
Modena [Mem. Soc. Itah, xvii. (1815) x:>p. 344—359) describes a 
micrometer in which a negative lens is introduced between the 
eye-piece and the object-glass. This lens is divided and mounted 
like a lieliometer object-glass ; the separation of the lenses produces 
the required double image, and is measured by a screw. Dawes 
has very successfully used this micrometer in conjunction with a 
filar micrometer, and finds that the ])recision of the measures is 
in this way greatly increased (Monthly Notices, vol. xviii. j). 58, 
and J/cm. E. A. 8., vol. xxxv. p. 147). 

In the improved form ^ of Airy’s divided eye-glass micrometer 
(Mem. E. A. 8., vol. xv. pp. 199-209), the ray.s from the object- 
glass pass successively through lenses as follows. 


Lens, 

Di.stanec from 
next Lens. 

Focal Length. 

a. An cquicon vex lens..... 

P 

arbitrary=p 

6. „ „ 


c. Plano-convex, convex towards 6 

\ , if 

f i ■■ 

n f.nnypx towards e 

L_ 




The lens h is divided, and one of the segments is moved by a 
micrometer screw. The magnifying power' is varied by changing 
the lens a for another in which y has a dilierent value. The magni- 
fying power of the eye-piece is that of a single lens of focus 

In 1850 Yalz pointed out that the other optical conditions could 
be equally satisfied if the divided lens were made concave instead of 
convex, with the advantage of giving a larger field of view (Monthly 
Notices, vol. x. p. 160). 

The last improvement on this instrument is mentioned in the 
Report of the R. A. S. council, February 1865. It consists in the 
introduction by Simms of a fifth lens, but no satisfactory descrip- 
tion has ever appeared. There is only one xJi’actical puhli.shed^ 
investigation of Airy’s micrometer that is wo]'thy of mention, 
viz., that of Kaiser (Annaleii der 8fcrnwarte in Leiden, iii. pp. 
111-274). The reader is referred to that paper for an exhaus- 
tive history and discussion of the instrument.^ It is somewhat 
surx)rising that, after Kaiser’s investigations, observers .should con- 
tinue, as many have done, to discuss their ob.scrvations with this 
instrument as*if the screw-valiic were constant for all angles. 

Steinheil(Jo?«’?z«Z Savant de Munich, 2Sth February 1843) describes Stein- 
a “ heliomMre-ociilaire ” which he made for the great Pulkowa re- heiFs 
fradtor, the result of consultations between himself and the elder ocular 
Struve. It is essentially the same in principle «as Amiei’s micro- micro- 
meter, exeex>t that the divided lens is an achromatic positive instead meter, 
of a negative lens. Struve (Descy'iption de Y Ohservatoire (Jentral de 
pp. 196, 197) adds a few remarks to Steinheil’s descrip- 
tion, in which lie states that the images have not all desmable 
precision,— a fault perhajis inevitable' in all micrometers with 
divided lenses, and whicli is xnobalfiy in this case aggravated by 
the fact that the rays falling upon the divided lens have consider- 
able convergence. "He, however, successfully employed the instru- 
ment ill measuring double stars, so clo.se as 1"' or 2'^ and usin^ a 
power of 300 diameters, witli results that agreed satisfactorily 
amongst themselves and with those obtained with the filar micro- 
meter. If Struve had employed a properly proportioned double 

ii For description of ttie earliest form see Cnnibridtje Phil. Trans., rol. ii., and 
Gree7iwich Obsertiations, IBiO. 

4 We understand that a very thorough investigation of Airy*.s douhle-iniage 
micrometer used hy Dr Cftpelaiid at Mauritius on Lord Lindsay’s expedition has 
been made Tby him, and will soon he puhlished. 

* Dawes (Monthly Notices, January 1858, and Mem. P. A. B., vnl. xxxv. p. 150) 
has suggested and used a valiiahle improvement for producing round images, 
instead of the elongated images Avhich are otherwise inevitable wlien the rays 
pass through a divided lens of which the optical centres are not in coincidence, 
viz-, the introduction of a diaphragm having two circular apertures touching 
each other in a point coinciding with the line of collimation of the* telescope, and 
the diameter of eacli aperture exactly equal to the semidiameter of the cone of 
rays at the distance of the diaphragm from the focal point of the object-glass.” 
Practically the difficulty of making these diaphragms for the different powers of 
the exact required equality is insuperable; Imr, if the observer is content to lose 
a certain amount of light, wc see no reason why they may not readily be made 
slightly less. Dawes found the best- method for the purpose in question was to 
limit the aperture of the object-glass by a diaphragm having a double circular 
aperture, placing the line joining the centres of the circles approximately in the 
position angle under measurement. Dawes successfully employed the double 
circular aperture also with Amici's micrometer. The pi*e.sent writer has success- 
fully used a similar plan in measuring po.sition angles of a Centauri with the helio- 
meter, viz,, by placing circular diaphragms on the two segments of the object- 
-glass...:" ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 
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circular diapliragin, fixed syniriH^trical] y with the axis of the telescoj^e 
ill front of the divided lens and runung with the miorometer, it 
is probable that liis rejtort on tlie instrument would have been 
still more favourable?. This jsartieuiar instrument has historical 
intorest, having led Struve to some of those criticisms of the 
Piilkowa heliorueter wldeh ultimately bore such valuable fruit (see 
below). ' . 

Kaiusden {Fkil. Tnaifi,, vol. xix. p. 419) has suggCvSted the 
division of the sinidl speculum of a Cassegrain telescope and the 
production of double image by microinetriG rotation of the semi- 
specula in the plane passing through their axis. Brewster {Emy. 

8tli ed., voi. xiv. p, 749) proposes a iilan on a like principle, 
by dividing the plane mirror of a Newtonian telescope. Again, 
in an ocular iieIiomf?ter by Steinhcil double image is similarly 
](r<'Hhicecl by a divided prism of total reflexion placed in parallel 
rays. But ])racti.cally tliese last three methods are failures. In 
the last the field is full of false light, and it is not possible to give 
sufficiently minute and steady separation to the images ; and there 
are of necessity a collimator, two prisms of total reflexion, and a 
small telescope tliroiigli which the rays must x>ass ; consequently 
there is great loss of light. 

Micrometers DeimidAng on Doulle Mefmetion. 

s To tlie Abhe Rochon {Jour, dc Phys., liii., 1801, pp. 169-198) 
is due the happy idea of applying the two images formed by double 
refraction to the construction of a micrometer. He fell upon a 
most ingenious plan of doubling tlie amount of double refraction of 
a x>rism by using two prisms of rock-crystal, so cut out of the solid 
as to give each the same quantity of double refraction, and yet to 
double the quantity in the effect produced. The combination so 
formed is known as Rochon’s prism. Such a prism he j)laced 
between the object-glass and eye-pieco of a telescoi)e. The separa- 
tion of the images Increases as the prism is ax>proached to the object- 
glass, and diminishes as it is approached towards the eye-piece. 

Arago {Ooiiipies Rendus, xxiv., 1847, j>p. 400-402) found that 
in Rochon’s micrometer, wht?n the prism was approached close to 
the eye-piece for the measurement of very small angles, the 
smallest imperfections in the crystal or its surfaces were incon- 
veniently magnified. He therefore selected for any particular 
measurement such a Rodion prism as when fixed between the eye 
and the eye-xuece where a sunshade is usually placed) would, 
combined with the normal eye-piece emxffoyed, bring the images 
about to be measured nearly in contact. He then altered the 
magnifying power by sliding the field lens of the eye-piece (which 
was fitted with a slipping tube for the purpose) along the eye-tube, 
till the images were brought into contact. By a scale attached to 
the sliding tube the magnifying power of the eye-j>iece was deduced, 
and this combined with the angle of the prism emxdoyed gave the 
angle measured. Iff/' is the refracting angle of the prism, and n 
the magnifying power of the eye-piece, then f/'/a will be the distance 
observed. Arago made many measures of the diameters of the 
planets 'with such a micrometer. 

Dollond {Phil. Trmis,^ 1821, pp. 101-103) describes a double- 
image micrometer of his own invention in which a sj)here of rock- 
crystal is substituted for the eye-lens of an ordinary eye-piece. In 
this instrument (figs. 31, 32) a is the sx^here, placed in half-holes on 




overcome by Dollond; and in the hands of Dawes {Mem* E. A. S. , 
xxxy. I). 144 ag’.) sucdi instruments have done valuable service. 

They are liable to the objection that their employment is limited 
to the measurement of very smaR angles, viz., 13" or 14" when the 
magnifying power is 100, and varying inversely as the power. Yet 
the beautiful images winch these micrometers give permit the 
measurement of very difficult objects as a check on measures with 
the parallel-wire micrometer. 

2'he 2£odern JMiometer. 

The Kdnigsberg heliometer is represented in fig. S3. No part of Kdnigs- 
the equatorial mounting is shown in the %ure, as it resembles in berg 
every resx>ect the usual Rraunhofer mounting. An ada|)ter /t is helio- 
fixed on a telescope- « meter, 

tube, made of wood, 
in Fraunhofer’s usual 
fashion. To this 
adapter is attached a 
flat circular flange h. 

The slides carrying 
the segments of tlie 
divided object-glass 
are mounted on 



Fig. 33. 


Fig. 31. 


Fig. 32. 


the axis hhf so that when its princix^al axis is parallel to the axis of 
the telescope it gives only one image of the object. In a direction 
perxiendicidar to that axis it must be so placed that when it is 
moved by rotation of the axis bh the sex^ration of the images shall 
be parallel to that motion. The angle of rotation is measured ok 
the graduated circle G. The angle between the objects measured 
is == r sin 2^, where r is a constant to be determined for each mag- 
nifying x^wer employed,^ and $ the angle through which the 
sphere has been turned from zero (i.e., from coincidence of its x^rin- 
cipal axis with that of the telescope). The maximum separation 
is consequently at 45” from zero. The measures can be made on 
both sides of zero for eliminating index error. There are consider- 
able difficulties of construction, but these have been successfully 

, . 1 Dollond provides for changing the power by sliding the lens nearer to or 
farther from a. 


plate, which is fitted and ground to rotate smoothly on the flange 
h. Rotation is communicated by a pinion, turned by the handle 
c (concealed in the figure), whicli works in teeth cut on the edge 
of the flange A The counterpoise ic balances the head about 
its axis of rotation. The slides are moved by the screws a and b, 
the divided heads of which serve to measure the separation of the 
segments. These screws are turned from the eye-end by bevelled 
wheels and pinions, the latter connected with the handles b'. 
The reading micrometers c,/also serve to measure, independently, 
the separation of the segments, by scales attached to the slides; 
such measurements can he emxfioyed as a check on those made by 
the screws. The measurement of po.sition angles is iii’ovided for 
by a graduated circle attached to the head. There is also a position 
circle, attached at rn to the eye-end, provided with a slide to move 
the eye-piece radially from the axis of the telescope, and with a 
micrometer to measure the distance of an object from that axis. 
The ring which carries the sux>X)oris of the handles a', h', c is 
cax^able of a certain anioiint of rotation on the tube. The weight 
of the handles and their supports is balanced by the counterpoise z* 
This ring is necessary in order to allow the rods to follow the 
micrometer heads when the position angle is changed. Complete 
rotation of the head is obviously impossible because of the inter- 
terence of the declination axis with the rods, and therefore, in some 
angles, objects cannot be measured in two positions of the circle. 
The object-glass has an aperture of 6J inches, and 102 inches focal 
length. 

There are three methods in which this heliometer can be used. 

First 2£ethod . — One of the segments is fixed in the axis of the 
teIesGox>e, and the eye-piece is also x>laced in the axis. Measures 
are made with the moving segment displaced alternately on opx')osite 
sides of the fixed segment. 

Second Method. — One segment is fixed, and the measures are 
made as in the first method, excex:)tiiig that the eye-xdece is placed 
symmetrically with respect to the Images under measurement. 
For this purpose the position angle of the eye-piece micrometer is 
set to that of the head, and the eye-x)iece is disxdaced from the 
axis of the tube (in the direction of the movable segment) by an 
' amount equal to half the angle under measurement. 

Third 21eihod.-dYhQ eye-piece is fixed in the axis, and the 
segments are symmetrically displaced from the axis each by^ an 
amount equal to half the angle measured. 

Of these methods Bessel generally employed the first because of 
its simplieity, notwithstanding that it involved a resetting of the 
right ascension and declination of the axis of the tube with each 
reversal of the segments. The chief objections to the method are 
that, as one star is in the axis of the telescope and the other dis- 
placed from it, the images are not both in focus of the eye-piece,^ 
and the rays from the two stars do not make the same angle with 
the optical axis of each segment. Thus the two images under 
measurement are not defined with equal sharpness and symmetry. 
The second method is free from, the objection of non-coincidence in 
focus of the images, but is more troublesome in practice from the 
necessity for frequent readjustment of the position of the eye-piece. 
The third method is the most symmetrical of all, both in obser- 
vation and reduction ; but it was not employed by Bessel, on the 
ground that it involved the determination of the errors of two 
screws instead of one. On the other hand it is not necessary to 
reset the telescope after each reversal of the segments.’’^ 

2 The distances of the optical centres of the segments from the eye-piece are in 
this method as 1 : secant of the angle under measurement. In BesseLs heliometer 
this would amount to a difference of of ^>^ 0 . inch when an angle of T is 

measured. For two degrees the difference would amount to nearly ^^th of an 
inch. Bessel confined his measui'es to distances considerably less than 1°. 

® In criticizing Bessel’s choice of methods, and considering the loss of time 
involved in each, it must be remembered that Fraunhofer provided no means of 
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When Bessel ordered the Kdnigsherg heiiometer, he was anxious 
to have, the segments made to move in cylindrical slides, of which 
the radius should he equal to tlio focal length of the object-glass. 
Fraunhofer, however, did not execute this wish, on the ground 
that the mechanical difficulties w'ere too great. 

Wichmann states {Kmiigsh. Beohach., xxx. p. 4) that Bessel had 
indicated, by notes in his handbooks, the following points which 
should be kept in mind in the construction of future iieliometers:-— 
(1) The segments should move in cylindrical slides (2) the screw 
should be protected from dust; ^ (3) the zero of the position circle 
should not be so liable to change (4) the distance of the optical 
centres of the segments should not change in different position 
angles or otherwise; ^ (5) the points of the micrometer screws should 
rest on ivory plates ; ® (6) there should be an ajiparatus for changing 
the screen.® 

The elder Struve, in describing the Pulkowa heliometer,’' made 
by Merz in 1839 on the model of Bessel’s heliometer, submits the 
following suggestions for its improvement : ^ — (1) to give automatic- 
ally to the two segments simultaneous equal and opposite move- 
ment;® and (2) to make the tube of brass instead of wood,; to attach 
the heliometer head firmly to this tube; to place the eye-piece perma- 
nently in the axis of the telescope ; and to fix a strong cradle on the 
end of the declination axis, in which the tube, with the attached 
head and eye-piece, could rotate on its axis. 

Both suggestions are important. The first is originally the idea 
of Dollond (fig. 29) ; its advantages were overlooked by his son 
(description of fig, 30), and it seems to have been quite forgotten 
till resuggested by Struve. But the method is not available if the 
separation is to Idg measured by screws ; it is found, in that case, 
that the direction of the final motion of turning of the screw must 
always be such as to produce motion of the segment against gravity, 
otherwise the “loss of time” is apt to be variable. Thus the 
simple connexion of the two screws by cog-wheels to give them 
automatic opposite motion is not an available method unless the 
separation of the segments is independently measured by scales. 

Struve’s second suggestion has been adopted in nearly all succeed- 
ing heliometers. It permits complete rotation of the tube and 
measurement of all angles in reversed positions of the circle ; the 
handles that move the slides can be brought down to the eye-end, 
inside the tube, and consequently made to rotate with it ; and the 
position circle may be placed at the end of the cradle next the eye- 
end where it is convenient of access. Struve also points out that 
by attaching a fine scale to the focussing slide of the eye-piece, and 
knowing the coefficient of expansion of the brass tube, the means 
would be provided for determining the absolute change of the focal 
length of the object-glass at any time by the simple process of 
focussing on a double star. This, with a knowledge of the tempera- 
ture of the screw or scale and its coefficient of expansion, would 
enable the change of screw’ value to be determi|ied at any instant. 
Or,- if "we suppose the temperature of the instrument to be the 
same in all its parts, the changed scale value becomes simply a 
function of the reading of the focal scale. 

It is probable that the Bonn heliometer was in course of con- 
struction before these suggestions of Struve w^ere published or dis- 
cussed, since its construction resembles that of the Konigsherg and 
Pulkowa instruments. Its dimensions are similar to those of the 
former instrument. Bessel, having been consulted by the cele- 
brated statesman Sir Robert Peel, on behalf of the Radcliffe trus- 
tees, as to wffiat instrument, added to the Radclifie Observatory, 


reading the screws or even the heads from the eye-end. Bessel’s practice was to 
unclamp in declination, lower and read off the head, and tlien restore the tele- 
scope to its former declination reading, the clockwork meanwhile following the 
stars in right ascension. The setting of both lenses symmetrically would, under 
such circumstances, ho very tedious. 

1 This most important improvement would permit any two stars under measure- 
ment each to be viewed in the optical axis of each segment. The optical centres 
of the segments would also remain at the same distance from the eye- piece at all 
angles of separation. Thus, in measuring the largest as M'ell as the smallest 
angles, the images of both stars would be equally symmetrical and equally well 
in focus. Modern heliometers made with cylindrical slides measure angles over 
two degrees, the images remaining as sharp and perfect as when the smallest 
angles are measured. 

_ ^ Bessel found, in course of time, that the original coiTections for the errors of 
his screw were no longer applicable. He considered that the changes were due to 
weap^ which would be much lessened if the screws were protected from dust. 

3 The tube, being of wood, was probably liable to warp and twist in a very 
uncertain way. 

We have been unable to find any published drawing showing how the seg- 
ments are fitted in their cells. 

5 We have been unable to ascertain the reasons which led Bessel to choose 
ivonj planes for the end-bearings of liis screws. He actually introduced them in 
the Kdnigsberg heliometer in 1S40, and they were renewed in 1848 and 1850. 

A screen of wire gauze, placed in front of the segment through which the 
fainter star is viewed, was employed by Bessel to equalize the brilliancy of the 
images under observation. An arrangement, afterwards described, has been 
fitted in modern heliometcrs for placing the screen in front of either segment by 
a handle at the eye-end. 

^ This heliometer resembles Bessel’s, except that its foot is a solid block of 
granite instead of the ill-conceived wooden structure that supported his instru- 
ment. The object-glass is of 7*4 inches aperture and 123 inches focus. 

“ Description de V Observatoire central de Pulkowa, p. 208, 

® Steinheil applied such motion to a double-image micrometer made for Struve, 
This instrument suggested to Struve the above-mentioned idea of employing a 
similar motion for the heliometer. 


would probably most promote the advancement of astronomy, 
strongly advised the selection of a heliometer. The order for the 
instrument was given to the Repsolds in 1840, but “various circum- 
stances, for which the makers are not responsible, contributed to 
delay the completion of the instrument, which was not delivered 
before the winter of 1848. ” The building to receive it was com- 
menced in March 1849 and completed in tlie end of the same year. 

This splendid instrument has a superb object-glass of inches 
aperture and 126 inches focal length. The makers availed them- 
selves of Bessel’s suggestion to make the segments move in cylin- 
drical slides, and of Struve’s to have the head attached to a brass 
tube ; the eye-piece is set permanently in the axis, and the whole 
rotates in a cradle attached to the declination axis. They provided 
a splendid, rigidly mounted, equatorial stand, fitted with every 
luxury in the way of slow motion, and scales for measuring the 
displacement of the segments were read by powerful niicrometers 
from the eye-end.^’- It is somewhat curious that, though Struve’s 
second suggestion was adopted, his first was overlooked by the 
makers. But it is still more curious that it was not afterwards carried 
out, for the communication of automatic symmetrical motion to 
both segments only involves a simple alteration previously de- 
scribed. But, as it came from the hands of the makers in 1849, the 
Oxford heliometer was incomparably the most powerful and perfect 
instrument in the world for the highest order of micrometric 
research. It so remained, unrivalled in every respect, till 1873; it 
remains still, optically, the most powerful heliometer in the world; 
and, with a few alterations, it might almost rival the most recent 
instruments in practical convenience and accuracy. These altera- 
tions, all of which could be made without great difficulty, are the 
following : — 

(«) Beyond the automatic symmetrical motion above- described, 
the instrument should be fitted with means for adjusting the screens 
from the eye-end (see footnote ® in last column), 

(h) The arrangement of the scales should be changed. At present 
both scales are read separately by separate micrometers, each 
relative to a separate fiducial line. What the observer requires is 
the difference of the readings of the two scales, and this can obvi- 
ously be most quickly and accurately obtained if the edges of the 
two scales are brought together, and both are read, relatively to 
each other, by the same micrometer. 

(c) The unsatisfactory motion in position angle should be replaced 
by the action of a pinion (attached to the cradle) in the teeth of a 
wheel (attached to the tube).^® 

{d) The position circle should be read by telescopes or microscopes 
attached to the cradle, and accessible from the eye-end. 

(e) It would add greatly to the rapidity of work and the ease of 
the observer if a small decimation circle were attached to the cross- 
head, capable of being read from the eye-end. 

As the transit of Venus of 1874 approached, preparations were 
set on foot by the German Government in good time ; a commission 
of the most celebrated astronomers was appointed, and it was re- 
solved that the heliometer should be the instrument chiefly relied 
on. The four long-neglected small heliom.eters made by Fraunhofer 
were brought into requisition. Fundamental alterations were made 
upon them: — ^their wooden tubes were replaced by tubes of metal; 
means of measuring the focal point were provided; symmetrical 
motion was given to the slides ; scales on each slide were provided 
instead of screws for measuring the separation of the segments, and 
both scales were read by the same micrometer microscope ; a 
metallic thermometer was added to determine the temperature of 
the scales. These small instruments have since done admirable 
work in the hands of Schur, Hartwig, Kustner, and Elkin. 

The Russian Government ordered three new heliometers (each of Russian 
4; inches aperture and 5 feet focal length) from the Repsolds, and the helio- 
design for their construction was superintended by Struve, Aiiwers, meters. 


e 











and Winnecke, the last-named making the necessary experiments at 
Carlsruhe. Fig. 34 represents the type of instrument which re- 

10 Manuel Johnson, M.A., Radcliffe observer, Astronoinical Observations made 
at the Radcliffe Obset'vatory, Oxford^ in the 1850, Introduction, p. iii. 

11 The illumination of these scales is interesting as being the first application of 
electricity to the illumination of astronomical instruments Thin platinum wire 
was rendered incandescent by a voltaic current; a small Swan light and condenser 
would probably now be found more satisfactory. 

1® This has been recently carried out by Stone, the present Radcliffe observer, 
on Giirs suggestion. 
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suited from tlieir 1al)onrs. The ]:>raKS tube, strengthened at the 
bearing points by strong truly-turned collars, rotates in the cast- 
iron cradle q nttaclied to the* declination axis, a is the eye-piece 
fixeti ill that axis, b the micrometer for reading bo tk scales. 



c, d are telescopes for reading the position circle _p, e the handle 
for quick motion in position angle, / the slow motion in position 
angle, (j the handle for changing the separation of the segments 
by acting on the bevel-wheel / (fig. 35). li is a milled head con- 
nected by a rod with K (fig. 35), for the 
purpose of interposing at pleasure the 
prism X in the axis of the reading micro- 
meter; this enables the observer to view 
the graduations on the face of the inetallic 
th ermometer tt (composed of a rod of brass 
and a rod of zinc), i is a milled head 
connected with the wheel f 7' (fig. 35), and 
affords the means of ])lacing the screen s 
(fig. 34), counterpoised by over either 
half of tlio object-glass, h clamps the 
telescope in declination, n clamps it in 
right ascension, and the handles m and 
I provide slow motion in deLdination and 
right ascension respectively. 

The details of the interior mechanism 
of the “head” will be almost evident 
from tig, 35 without description. The 
screw, turned by the wheels at /, acts in 
a toothed are, whence, as shown in the 
figure, equal and opposite motion is com- 
municated to tlie slides by the jointed 
rods r, 'c. Tlie slides are kept firmly 
down to their bearings by tlie rollers 
Tj r, r, r, attached to axes 'which are, in 
the middle, very strong springs, fclide- 
shake is prevented by the screws and 
pieces h, 1% 7j, l\ The scales are at n, n ; 
they are fastened only at the mid<Ile, and 
are kept downi by the brass ])ieces L 
A similar heliometev was made by the 
Repsolds to the order of Lord Lindsay 
for his Mauritius expedition in 1874. It 
dilfered only from the three Russian in- 
struments in having a mounting by the 
Cookes in which the declination circle " 
reads from the eye-end.^ This instru- 
ment was afterwards most generously 
lent by Lord Lindsay to Gill for his ex- 
pedition to Ascension in 1877.- 
These four Kepsold helioineters proved 
to he excellent instruments, easy and 
convenient in use, and yielding results 
of very high accuracy in measuring dis- 
tances. Their slow motion in position angle, however, was not all 
that could he desired. "When small movements were conimimi- 
cated to the handle e (fig. 34) by the tangent screw/, acting on 
a small toothed wheel clamped to the rod connected with the driv- 
ing pinion, there was apt to be a torsion of the rod rather than an 
immediate action. _ Thus the slow motion would take place by 
jerks instead of with the necessary smoothness and certainty. 
When tlie helioincter part of Lord Lindsay’s heliometer was ac- 


quired by Gill in 1879, he changed the manner of imparting the 
motion in question. A square toothed racked wliecd was applied to 
the tube at r (fig. 34). This wliotd is acted on by a tangent screw 
whose bearings are attached to the cradle ; the screw is turned by 
means of a handle supported by bearings 
attached to the cradle, and coming within 
convenient reach of the observer’s hand. 

The tube turns smoothly in the racked wheel, 
or can be clamped to it at the will of the 
observer. This alteration and the new equa- 
torial mounting have been admirably made 
by Grubb ; th e result is completely success- 
ful. The instrument so altered lias been 
in constant use at the Cape Observatory 
since March 1881 in determining the paral- 
lax of the more interesting southern stars. 

Still more recently the Repsolds have com- Yale 
pleted a new heliometer for Yale College, College 
N e w Haven, U ni ted States. The object -glas-s helio- 
is of 6 inches aperture and 98 inches focal i^ieter. 
length. The moimtiiig, the tube, objective- 
cell, slides, &c., are all of steel.® The in- 
strument is shown in fig, 36. The circles 
for position angle and declination are read 
by micrometer microscopes illuminated by 
the lamp L; the scales are illuminated by 
the lamp 1. T is part of the tube proper, 
and turns with the head. The tube V, on the 
contrary, is attached to the cradle, and merely forms a support lor 
the finder Q, the handles at/ and y?, and the moving ring P. The 
latter gives quick motion in position angle ; the handles at p 
clamp and give slow motion in position angle, those, at / clamp 



'1 ^®tailed description of this instrument see Dmecht Publications, vol. ii. 
^ Mem. Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xlvi. pp. 1-172, 


Fig. 36. 

and give slow motion in right ascension and declination, a is 
the eye-piece, h the handle for moving the segments, c the micro- 
meter microscope for reading the scales and scale micrometer, d 
the micrometer readers of the position and declination circlcvs, e 
the handle for rotating the large wdieel E which carries the 
screens. The hour circle is also read by microscopes, and the 
instrument can fie used in both positions (tube preceding and 

® The primaiT ohject was to have the object-glass mounrecl in steel ceils, which 
more nearly coz*reapond in expansion with glass. It became then desirable to 
make the head of .steel for sake of uniformity of material, and the advantages of 
steel in lightness and rigidity for the tube then bectlho evident. 
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following) for tlie eliininatioji of the effect o£ liexure on the position 
' angles. 

There is very little left to criticize in this instrument. It 
embraces the results of all knowhidge and experience on the subject 
to the present time. In one point, however, modern lieliometers 
have a disadvantage compared vvith the older forms. A great 
fidvance in accuracy was, no doubt, made when the screw was 
abandoned as a means both of moving and measuring the displace- 
ment of the slides.^ But it is obviously much quicker to read and 
record the indication of one screw-head than to bisect two or four 
scale -divisions and enter the corresponding readings. Auw^ers, in 
his researches on the parallax of 61 Cygni,^ was able, with 
the Kbnigsl:)crg heliometer, to make forty pointings in about an 
hour; it ‘is quick work to make sixteen pointings (reading two 
divisions on each scale at each pointing) with the modern heliometer 
in the same time, when attention is paid to the desirable reversals 
of the segments and of the position circle and tlie resettings in right 
ascension and declination. Now time during opportunities of good 
dclinition (or otherwise)'^ is too precious to be sacrificed, if it can be 
saved even by ten-fold labour afterwards. Carrington^ has suggested 
the possible" use of photography to record the readings of astro- 
nomical circles, and since his day ‘‘Swan lights” and “ sensitive 
dry plates” seems to have brought his suggestion within the range 
of practice. A special microscope, fitted with an aplanatic photo- 
graphic objective and a well-contrived carrier, might be made 
automaticaily to expose a different part of a narrow dry plate, by 
mere pressure or turning of a button after each bisection. Each 
]>late might easily record the sixteen bisections which constitute a 
complete measure of two pairs of stars (as in a parallax determina- 
tion). As it is only necessary to photograph two divisions of each 
scale, the photographic enlargement of these divisions need only be 
limited by the sensitiveness of the plates and the power of the 
illumination to produce a picture in a conveniently short space 
of time. The plates employed at night could be conveniently 
developed the following day and measured with a special apparatus 
at any convenient time and with almost any desired accuracy. 
Were such a system reduced to |:)ractice it would at least double, 
perhaps treble, an observer’s possible output of work. 

Gill has introduced a powerful auxiliary to the accuracy of helio- 
meter measures in the shape of a reversing prism placed in front 
of the eye-piece, between the latter and the observer’s eye. If 
measures are made by placing the image of a star in the centre 
of the disk of a planet, the observer may have a tendency to do so 
systematically in error from some acquired habit or from natural 
astigmatism of the eye. But by rotating the prism 90° the image 
is presented entirely reversed to the eye, so that in the mean of 
measures made in two such positions personal error is eliminated. 
Similarly the prism may be used for the study and elimination of 
personal errors depending on the angle made by a 
double star with the vertical. The best plan of 
mounting such a prism has been found to be the 
following. I', Z- (fig. 37) are the eye lens and field lens 
respectively of a Merz positive eye-piece. In this 
construction the lenses are much closer together and 
the diapliragm for the eye is much farther from 
the lenses than in Ramsdeii’s eye-piece. The prism 
2 '/ is fitted accurately into brass slides (care has to be taken in 
the construction to place the prism so that an object in the 
centre of the field will so remain when the eye-piece is rotated in 
its adapter). There is a collar, clamped by the screw at S, which 
is so adjusted that the eye-piece is in focus when pushed home, in 
its adapter, to this collar. The prism and eye-piece are then 
I’otated together in the adapter. 

On the theory of the he]iometer and its use consult Bessel, Astro?io?nische 
Vntersuchiingen,\o\. i,; Hansen, AufifUhrliche Methode mit deni Fraunhofer schen 
Beliometer anznsteUe^iy Gotha, 1827; Ciiauvenet, Spherical and, Practical AU7'o- 
yol, ii. i)i). 403^30, Philadelphia and London, 1S7G; Seelift'er, Theorie 
<Jes lieliometers^ Leipsic, 1877 ; Lindsay and Gill, Dunecht Publications, vol. ii., 
LunecUt (for private circulation), 1877; Gill, J/mofrs of the Royal Astronomical 
vol. xM. pp. 1-172. 

Microyneters which Involve the Emfiloyment of the Dinrnal Motion, 

Advantage is often taken of the diurnal motion to measure the 
relative positions of stars. The varieties of reticules and scales that 
have been employed are far too numerous even for mention in 
detail. The following are the means and methods by which most 
work has been done, and they are typical of all the others. In the 
focus of his meridian telescope Lacaille had a brass diaphragm in 

1 Screws, as Auwers’s discussion of Be.ssel’s observations (“ Parallax© von 61 
Cygni,” Abhandlwigen der Konigl. Akad. der Wissetischaften zu Berlin, 1868) has 
shown, are apt to wear and change their errors. It is, besides, undesirable to apply 
force and friction to a delicate standard of measure. 

2 Astron. Nachrichien, No. 1416. 

3 For example, in determining the diurnal parallax of a planet the most 
favourable conditions are limited on the one hand by the uncertainties of refrac- 
tion at large zenith distances, and on the other by the small parallax factors of 
small zenith distances. It would probably be best to secure all the observations 
between 50® and 60° ZD, and this would only be possible with special facilities for 
reading the scales. 

4 Monthly Notices B. A. /S'.^pVol. xxx. p. 46. 
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which was cut a hole, having parallel, .sliarp, straight edges of the La- 
shape shown in %. 38. The longer diagonal of the rliomboid caille^s 
so formed was at right angles, and tlie shorter parallel, to the rliom- 
diumal motion. The method of observation consisted in noting boid, 
the instant of ingress and egress of each star which jiresented itself. 

The mean of the times thus noted for eacli star gave the time of its 
transit over the imaginary line ab, whilst the diliereiiee between 
the instant of ingress and that of 
egress (converted into arc by the 
known approximate declination) gave 
the length of the chord traversea by 
the star parallel to the imaginary 
line cd. Hence (the dimensions of 
the rhomboid being known) the ditier- e-| 
eiice of the star’s declination from 
the line cd became known (the ob- 
server was of course carefurto note 
whether the star passed to north or 
south of cd). Thus eveiy star tliat 
crossed the field was observed, all 
their right ascensions were referred 
to the clock-time of passing ah, and 
all their declinations to that of cd ; hence their mutual ditfer- 
ences of right ascension and declination were known. In this 
way, in the short space of ten months, Lacaille observed nearly ten 
thousand stars at the Ca,p)e of Good Hope in the years 1751-52.® 
Fraunhofer’s ring micrometer consists of a ring of steel, very truly Ring 2 ni- 
turned, mounted in a hole cut in a circular disk of glass. The ring is crometer 
placed in the focus of a telescope, and viewed by a positive eye-piece. 

The observer notes the instants when the two objects enter and 
emerge from each side of the ring. The only data required for com- 
puting the difiereuce of right ascension and declination of the two 
objects are the times above mentioned, the diameter of the ring, 
and the approximate declination of one of the objects. The latter 
is always known. The methods of determining the former and of 
reducing the observations are to be found in every work on practical 
astronomy. The ring niieronieter has been largely used in observ- 
ing comets, 

Argelaiider, in making liis famous survey of the northern heavens,® Arge- 
employed a semicircle of glass, the straight edge of which (truly lander’.* 
ground) crosses the centre of the field of view at right angles to the scale, 
diurnal motion of the stars. Difierences of right ascension w'ere 
directly observed at this edge, whilst dilierenees of declination were 
noted by strong dark lines drawn at right angles to the edge at each 
10' of arc. A telescope of 3 inches aperture with a magnifying power 
of 10 diameters commanded a field of 3° 20' in deoTination, One 
observer was placed at the telescope, another at the clock. The 
telescope observer marked the instant when the star touched the 
glass edge, by calling sharply the 'word “eight” or “nine,” &c., 
which also indicated the magnitude; the same observer also noted 
and recorded the reading of the declination scale (where the star 
crossed it), without removing his ej^'e from the telescope. The 
clock observer wrote down the magnitude called out by the telescope 
observer, and the instant by the clock wlien the word was given. 

The two records w’ere then compared after the observations of the 
night were over. In this way Sehbnreld and Krueger (Argelander’s 
assistants) observed and catalogued about three hundred thousand 
stars. The probable error of an observation is about ±0'7 sec. in 
right ascension and ±0'*4 in declination. 

Bond^ emidoyeda very similar arrangement, differing only from Bond’s 
Argelander’s in liaving the scale cut on a sheet of transparent mica niica 

thickness. Very oblique illumination was declino- 
einployed, and the divisions and figures were seen bright npion a meter, 
dark background. The range of declination wns limited to 10', 
the scale tvas divided to 10", the right ascensions were observed by 
clironograpliic registration, and the great refractor of the Camlaidge 
U. S. Observatory (wdth an aperture of 15 inches and power of 140) 
was employed. The probable errors in right ascension and declina- 
tion were found to be ±0‘06 sec. in right ascension and ±0"‘6 in 
declination— results of marvellous accuracy considering the amount 
of work accomplished in a short time and the faintness (eleven to 
twelve magnitudes) of the stars observed. 

We were on the point of criticizing Bond’s programme as some- Peters’s 
what too ambitious for realization without coojieration (it would zones, 
take about twenty-six thousand hours of observing to carry out the 
scheme for the northern hemisphere alone) wdien we received from 
Peters of Clinton, U. S., the first twenty maps of a series which will 
include the whole of the sky betw^eeii declination -i- 30° and - 30°. If 
w^e consider that all the stars in these maps of the eleventh magni- 
tude or brighter have been observed by a method similar to Bond’s, 
that the enormous additional labour of frequent revision has been 
undertaken, and all stars visible with a power of 80 in a telescope of 
13 inches aperture (about fourteenth magnitude) have been filled in 


Lacaille, €mlum Aush'ale Stellifermn, Paris, 1763, and A Catalogue of 9766 
Stars, fi'om the Observations of Lacaille, London, 1847. 

6 Atlas des N&rd/ichen Cestirnten Uimmels, Bonn, 1863, Introduction. 

7 Annals of the Astronomical Observatory^ Harvard College, vol. i. part ii. 
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'l)y alignineixtj and that (ill fids results frtmi the uiwAdcd lahour of a 
single ohserver^ we iind t’nnt our ideas of the possible liiivoto be modi- 
fied, wlien siLcli a man iiiuleriakes a work with persistent unity oi 
purpose for more than twenty years (ISOO-SS). 

Berlin There is an ingenious inoLle of registering diiierences of declination 
decliiio- that has been in iiso at tlie Berlin Observatory since 1879, and is 
graph. described by Dr Knarrfx in tiio ZciiHcliriftfur InstrnTnenUnkunde 
for July 1881. The iiistnunent is called a declinograph. It has a 
web moved in declination by a quick-acting screw ; the same screw' 
carries a travelling pricker or point. The observer' having bisected 
a star by tlm wire" has simply to compress an india-rubber ball con- 
nected by a ilexlble tube wu'tli a thin metal box made on the prin- 
ciple of the vacuum chamber of an aneroid barometer. ^ The ex- 
pansion of this box so produced brings a sheet of paper in contact 
with two prickers, one the movable pricker before mentioned, the 
otlicr a fixed pricker. The action of the vacuum box also 
automatically sliifts the paper (a long roll) by a small quantity at 
each olxservatlon, so that successive observations are recorded in 
regular order. To obtain the observed diiierences of declination it 
is "then only necessary to measure with a glass scale (divided for 
the special telescope to 10''') tlie distance of each record of the 
moving pricker from the fixed pnicker. It is found, with this 
cleclinograph on the Berlin equatorial, that the observed declina- 
tions have only a probable error of It is obvious that by 

using a chronograph in conjunction witli tins instrument both 
right ascensions and declinations could bo recorded with great 
accuracy and rapidity. 
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Clausen in 1841 {Ast Mach., No. 414) propo.sed a form of micro- 
meter consisting of a divided plate of parallel glass placed within 
the cone of rays from the object-glass at right angles to the 
telescope axis. One half of this plane remains fixed, the other 
half is movable. ‘When the inclination of the movable half w'ith 
respect to the axis of the telescope is changed by rotation about an 
axis at right angles to the plane of divisiojx, two images are pro- 
duced. The amount of separation is very small, and depends on 
the thickness of the glass, the index of refraction, and the focal 
length of the telescope. Secclii {Qfrm'ptes licndm, xli., 1855, p. 
90d) gives an account of some experiments with a similar micro- 
meter ; «and Porro {Gomptes Reralus, xli. p. 1058) claims the original 
invention and construction of such a micrometer in 1842. Clausen, 
however, has undoubted priority. Helmholtz in his “ Ophthalmo- 
meter ” has employed Clausen’s principle, but arranges the plates 
so that both mov'e symmetrically in opposite directions wdth respect 
to the telescope axis. Should Clausen’s micrometer be employed 
as an astronomical instrument it would he well to adopt the im- 
provement of Helmholtz. 

Burton and Grubb (Monthly Nofdces, vol. xli. p. 59), after calling 
attention to Lamont’s paper {Jahrhach der K. B. h. Munchen, p. 
187) and Littroxv’s paper [Proc. of Vienna Acad, of Bd cnees, vol, xx. 
p. 253) on a like subject, proceed to describe a most ingenious form 
of Ghost Micrometer,” in which the image of a fine line or lines 
ruled in (or ratlier cut througli) a silver film deioosited on glass is , 
formed at the common focus of an object-glass and eye-piece of a i 
telescope. A faint light being thrown on tlio outside of the silvered 
plate, there appear bright lines in the field of view'. We have not 
had an opportunity of testing this, nor Grubb’s more recent 
models ; but, should it be found possible to produce such images 
satisfactorily, without distortion and with an apparatus convenient 
and rigid in form, such micrometers will probably supersede the 
filar micrometer. Their absolute freedom from diffraction, the 
perfect control of the illumination and thickness of the lines, and 
the accuracy with which it will be possible to construct scales 
for zone observations will be important features of the now' 
method. 

Bor the use of micrometers in connexion wdth the microsco 2 )e, 
see p. 277 of the present volume. (D. GI.) 


MICBONESIA. The term Micronesia ” embraces 
that region of the Pacific north of the great Melanesian 
islands, where, either perhaps from a greater or more rapid 
subsidence, or from the decreasing activity northwards of 
the coral builders, the islands become, generally speaking, 
smaller and fewer, and finally cease. Accordingly, except- 
ing the Marianas or Ladrones, which are of volcanic 
origin, and a few isolated instances of elevation in the 
Carolines, the Micronesian islands, though many of the 
groups cover a vast area, are almost without exception very 
small low coral (atoll) formations. Besides the Ladroke 
and Caroiine Islands (q.vf) Micronesia includes the 
Marshall and Gilbert groups, and some geographers 
include the Anson group, a number of small widely- 


I scattered islets to the west of Hawaii, tlie Magellan 
i group farther -west, and the Bojiin Islands north of the 
I Ladrones.^ 

I North-easterly winds prevail during the winter months 
over the Marshalls, Ladrones, and Carolines, except in 
the extreme west, while between May and September the 
infiuence of the monsoon causes unsettled weather from 
the west, with heavy gales. In the Gilberts the south-east 
trade-wind brings fine weather at tliis season. 

The ethnological features of Micronesia are miicli more 
definite than the geographical, for its poimlations form 
one great branch of the fair Polynesian race, distinguished 
from the other by well-marked difierences in appearance, 
language, and institutions. Its ethnological relations are 
not thoroughly understood. The proximity of Japan and 
the Philippines on the west and of the Papuan and South 
Polynesian islands on the south and south-east suggests, 
what in fact we find, a combination of elements in different 
degrees of fusion. In some places the oblique Mongolian 
eye is noticed, and (along with certain Indo-Chinese 
customs) there is often a scantiness of beard and general 
“ Malay look wLich increases w'estwards, and seems to 
imply relations with the archipelago subsequent to the 
departure thence of the pure Polynesians. In the Gilberts 
the traces of Polynesian (Samoan) influences are evident, 
and are confirmed by tradition. Among the Carolines and 


the Marshalls darker and more savage communities are 


found, suggesting a Melanesian element, w'hich is further 


traceable in the Ebon (Marshall) and other languages. 

Each of the four groups, from long isolation, has devel- 
oped peculiarities of its own. The most advanced were 
the Chamorros ” of the Ladrones, owing to the greater 
natural resources of the islands, and perhaps more frequent 
contact with influences from the west ; but as a separate 
people they no longer exist, having been nearly extermin- 
ated by the Spaniards in the 17th century. Next in 
advancement come the Carolines. The general type is a 
well-proportioned rather slightly built figure, with small 
and regular features ; head high and well-proportioned, 
but forehead rather retreating, and narrow at the ternjfies ; 
cheek bones and chin slightly prominent ; colour somewhat 
darker than the Polynesians, the Marshalls being darker 
and more vigorous than the Carolines, while the Gilbert 
type is still darker and coarser. The upper class greatly 
surpasses the common people in physique and intelligence. 

There is a peculiar division of society into septs or 
clans, the membership of which constitutes the closest tie. 
Persons of the same sept must not intermarry, and when 
two islands or communities meet in war the members of 
one sept, however widely separated by distance of space 
or time, will not injure or fight with each other. Each 
community is usually composed (but there are local difier- 
ences) of — (1) an upper class of chiefs, from among whom 
the head [tmml or h'os) is chosen ; (2) a lower but still 
noble class ; and (3) common people, mostly without 
rights of qjroperty. These last are only allowed one wife. 
Assemblies of the chiefs everywhere limit the kingly 
authority. In the Marshalls the sovereign has lost his 
control over many of the atolls, and in the Gilberts the 
above distinctions have nearly disappeared; the headship 
has lapsed, and, especially in the southern islands, the man 
of largest substance is the most powerful, and sometimes 
establishes a local supremacy. Here and there are traces, 
as in Tonga, of a spiritual sovereign, the descendants 
probably of a conquered dynasty. Succession is through 
the female side, wdiich assures to women a certain position, 


^ These islands, which contain a mixed immigrant population, are 
claim^Vand have been recently surveyed, by Japan. But they were 
annexed t5 England by Captain Beecbey in 1827. (See Yon Kittlitz, 
Denki0i^digkeUe7i einer Reise nach . . . . Mikronesienf kc.,Yo\.ii.) 
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■and leads besides to sonic curious results (see paper by 
Kubary in .Z>u.s- Amland, 1880, Xo. 27). Tlie upper class 
are the keepers of traditions, boat-builders, leaders of 
expeditions ; tattooing is generalh^ done by them, the 
ainourit increasing with a man’s rank ; the custom here 
still has definite religious associations. Both sexes are 
tattooed. The people are singularly amiable and well 
disposed, but will repay ill usage with treachery. The 
women (although chastity is not exjjected before marriage) 
are somewhat more moral than the Polynesians, and are 
treated with respect, as are the aged. The natives are 
polite and hospitable to strangers (except on the poorer and 
ruder islands), bright and intelligent, active traders, expert 
cultivators and fishermen. They have a hand-loom from 
which beautiful fabrics of banana, hibiscus, and other fibres 
are produced. The .^Marshall Islanders are the boldest 
and most skilful navigators in the Pacific. Their voyages 
of many months’ duration, in great canoes sailing with 
outrigger to windward, well-provisioned, and depending on 
the skies for fresh water, help to show how the Pacific 
was colonized. They have a sort of chart, medo, of small 
sticks tied together, representing the positions of islands 
and the directions of the winds and currents, A two-edged 
weapon, of which the blade is of sharks’ teeth, and a 
<iefensive armour of braided sennit, are also peculiar to the 
islands ; a large adze, made of the Tridacna gigas^ was 
formerly used in the Carolines, probably by the old 
builder race. 

The languages of IMicrouesia, though grauimatically alike, differ 
widely in their vocabularies. Tliey have the chief characteristics 
of the Polynesian, with Malay afliiiities, and peculiarities such as the 
use of suffixes and inseparable pronouns and, as in Tagal, of the infix 
to denote changes in the verb ; in the west groups there is a tend- 
ency to closed syllables and double consonants, and a use of the pala- 
tals r/oA the dental and s (the last perhaps only in foreign, 
words), which is alien to the Polynesian. These letters are 
wanting in the Gilbert language, which difiers considerably from 
all the others, and has much greater affinities with the Polynesian. 

The religious myths are generally identifiable with the Polynesian, 
but a belief in the gods proper is overshadowed by a" g moral 
deification of ancestors, who are supposed from time to time to 
occupy certain blocks of stone, set up near the family dwelling, and 
surrounded by circles of smaller ones. These stones are anointed 
with oil, and worshipped with prayer and offerings, and are also used 
for purposes of divination, in which, and in various omens, there is 
a general belief. In the Marshalls, in place of these stones, certain 
palm trees are similarly enclosed. The spirits also sometimes 
itihabit certain birds or fishes, which are then tahxi, as food, to the 
family ; but tht^y will help to catch them for others. All this 
closely recalls the kariuars or ancestral images of New Guinea. 
Temples are very rare, though these blocks of coral are sometimes . 
surrounded by a roofless enclosure opening to the west. The bodies 
of the dead, and sometimes even of the sick, are despatched to sea 
westwards, with certain rites ; tliose of the chiefs, however, are 
buried, for the order has something essentially divine about it; 
their liodies therefore are sacred, and their spirits naturally assiihie 
the position above described. Such a belief greatly strengthens the 
king’s authority, for the spirits of his ancestors are necessarily more 
l>owerful than any other spirits. Thus too it comes that the chiefs, 
and all belonging to them, are tabu as regards the common people. 
Tiiere are various other subjects and occasions of tabu, but the 
institution has not the opju’essive and all-pervading character 
which it has in Polynesia. Its action is often economical or 
charitable, e.g . , the ripening cocoa-nuts are tabu as long as the bread- 
fruit lasts, thus securing the former for future use ; or it is put on 
after a death, and the nuts thus saved are given to the family— 
a kindness to them, and a mark of respect for the dead. 

The flora of the Gilbert and Marshall grou))s is of the usual 
oceanic character, with close Indo-Malay affinities. It is much 
poorer than that of the Carolines,^ with its jffolueean and Philip- 
pine elements, and this again is surpassed by that of the Ladrones. 

In the Gilberts the scattered woods of cocoa-palm and PcindciTius 
liave little undergrowth, while the south Marshalls, being within the 
belt of constant precipitation, have a dense growth of (mostly) low 
trees and shrubs, with here and there a tropical luxuriance and 
variety unusual on atolls. The Pctiidauus grows wild profusely, and 
is of exceptional importance, being the chief staple of food, so that 

^ About 180 species have been observed on Kusaie, one-fdtilih of 
all the plants being ferns. 
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the cocoa-nut, which, however, flourishes chiefly in the Gilberts, is 
used mainly to produce oil for exportation. Tlie bread-fruit grows 
chiefly in the south jdar.sliails. llie taro {Arium cordifolmm 
and others) is cultivated laboriously, deep tivnches being cut in 
the solid rock for its irrigation, but this and other plants of (ailtiva- 
tion, and indeed the vegetation generally, fall off in numbci* and 
quality northwards. Yarioiis vegetabh;s are grown on soil im- 
ported for the jnirpose. Marine jiiants are rare. Wilkes found on 
Makin Island, Gilbert group, a “ fruit resembling the gooseberry,” 
called “ teiparu,” from which a preserve is made. This seems very 
like the tiyiari or Cape gooseberry of India {Physalis pcrvvicmia). 
And their a drink made from the sap of tlie flower-stalk of 
the cocoa-palm (unfermented before the an-ivai of Europeans), recalls 
the arrack of southern Asia, 

The fauna, like the flora, becomes poorer eastwards, birds being 
much more numerous on the high islamls than on the atolls, where 
the few are chiefly aquatic. On Bonabe (Puynipet) out of twenty- 
nine species eleven are sea birds, and oi; the remaining eighteen seven 
are peculiar to the island. From the Pelews fifty-six species are 
recorded ( twelve peculiar), and from the neighbouring Mackenzie 
group (Ulithi) twenty (six peculiar). Y('t curiously no species is 
recorded common to these two groii])S and ])oeuliar To them. The 
common fowl is found everywhere, wild or tame, and in some places 
is kept for its feathers only. The rat and a Ptevo'pxis are the only 
indigenous land mammals. The Indian crocodile is found as far 
east as the Pelews. There are five or six lizai’ds, including a 
Gecko and Ablcpliorus. Insects are numerous, hut of few kinds. 
Scorpions and centipedes are common, but are said to be harmless. 

The houses in the Gilberts and Marshalls (much loss elaborate 
than in the Carolines) consist merely of a thatched roof resting on 
posts or on blocks of coral about 3 feet high, with a floor at that 
level, which is reached from an opening in the centre. On this 
the principal people sleep, and it serves as a storeliouse in- 
accessible to rats, wliicli infest all the islands. 

The Marshall archipelago consists of two nearly parallel chains 
of atolls, from 100 to 300 miles apart, the west known as Ehlik, the 
east as Ratak. They lie between 4® 30' and 12° N., and between 
165° 15' and 172° 15' E., and run about N.N.IY. and S.S.E, 
They were discovered in 1529 by Saavedra, who, observing the fine 
tattooing of the inhabitants (the first allusion to the practice in 
the Pacific), called them Los Pintados. Among modern voyagers 
Wallis first visited them in 1767 ; Captains Marshall and Gil- 
bert reached them in 1788, and Kotzebue (ISIG) explored them 
more thoroughly. Each group contains fifteen or sixteen atolls, 
which range from 2 to 50 miles in circumference. An anomalous 
feature is reported on some of them, viz., that the greater pro- 
portion of land, or at all events of soil, is not found as usual on the 
windward side of the lagoon, for the prevailing north-east wind 
sweeps, it is said, the materials of which the soil of such islands is 
composed across to the lee side. Jaluit Island is the commercial 
emporium of the whole region. There is a curious tradition on 
Ebon Island of the Darwinian fact that tlie atoll once formed the 
barrier reef of an island now sunk beneath the lagoon. The popula- 
tion of Ratak is about 6000, of Ralik 4000 ; there is little intercourse 
between the two group.s. 

The Gilbert archipelago, discovered by Byron in 1765, is 
geographically a .south continuation of the Marshalls, the cliannel 
separating them being 50 leagues wide. It lies between 2° 40' 

I S. and 3° 20' N., and between 172° 30' and 177° 15' E., and con- 
tains sixteen atolls, not iueluding two hilly islands, Baiiaba and 
Nawodo, which lie 5° to 6° to the west. Several have good anchorages 
inside the lagoon, with entrances on the lee side. On some the lee 
or west reef is wanting, owing to the abrading force of the west 
storms. During these large trees are washed ashore, their roots 
containing pieces of fine basalt, of which implements are made. 
There is a iar larger proportion of land to submerged reef and 
lagoon than in the Marslialls, the land sometimes rising 20 feet 
above the sea, wdieroas in the Marshalls the average level of the 
reef rock is less than a foot above the surface ; but, though the 
supply of fresh water is exceiffionally great, in fact enough for the 
luxury of a hath, the soil (especially in the south) is very much less 
]>roductive. Yet the population, about 50,000, is exceptionally 
dense. The usual scattered houses are replaced by compact rows 
of roofs which, shaded by cocoa-palm, and each with its boat-slied 
below, line the shore. Tlioir numbers are unchecked either by the 
constant practice of abortion or by fighting, to' wliicli they are 
much addicted, their weapons being more formidable than those 
of their neighbours. This exceptional vigour may be due to tlie 
decidedly hybrid character of the race. Hawaiian missionaries, 
under American siiperiutendence, have laboured here since 1857. 

See also Findlay’s Sailing Directiens for the North Pacific ; Roper's North 
Pacifk Pilot and Nautical Magazine^ vols. xxxi. and xxxr. Other authorities 
are Gerland in Waitz's Anthropologic der NatnrrdJlcer, vol. v.; Mcinieke, Die 
Jnseln des Stillen Oceans; Hale's Etlmography mid Philology of WHl'es's IT. S. 
Btxploring Expedition; Kotzebue and Entdeckung'&reise in die Sudseer; 

Proc.Zool.Soc.^imtm^m'i, (C. T.) 

MICEOPHONE. See Telephone. 
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T he microscope is an optical instrimient for tlie ex- 
amiiiatioii of iiiiniite objects or parts of objects, 
wbicli enlarges tlie visual pictures formed upon tbe retina 
of tlxe observer by the rays proceeding from them. 

Microscopes are distingiiislieci as simple or compound. 
In tbe former, tlie rays wliicb enter the eye of the observer 
come from an object brought near to it after refraction 
through either a single lens or a coinbination of lenses 
acting as a single lens, — its action as a ‘hnagnifier ” depend- 
ing on its enabling the eye to form a distinct image of the 
object at a much shorter distance than would otherwise be 
possible. The latter consists of at least two lenses, so jiiaced 
relatively to the object, to the' eye, and to one another that 
an enlarged image of the object, formed by the lens placed 
nearest to it (the ‘‘ object-glass is looked at through the 
lens nearest the eye (the “ eye-glass ^0, w'hich acts as a 
simple microscope in ‘^Mnagnifying’’ it; so that the com- 
])ound microscope may be described as a simple microscope 
used to look at an enlarged image of the object, instead 
of at the object itself. 

History of the Simple Microscope . — Any solid or liquid 
transparent medium of lenticular form, having either one 
convex and one fiat surface or two convex smdaces whose 
axes are coincident, may serve as a ‘‘magnifier,” — what is 
essential being that it shall have the power of so refract- 
ing the rays which pass through it as to cause widely 
diverging rays to become either parallel or but slightly 
divergent. Thus if a minute object be placed on a slip of 
glass, and a single drop of water be carefully placed upon 
it, the drop will act as a magnifier in virtue of the con- 
vexity of its upper surface ; so that when the eye is 
brought sufficiently near it (the glass being of course held 
horizontaiiy, so as not to distort the spherical curvature of 
the drop) the object will be seen much enlarged. And if 
a small hole be made in a thin plate of metal, and a 
minute drop of 'water be inserted in it, this drop, having 
two convex surfaces, will serve as a still more powerful 
magnifier. There is reason to believe that the magnify- 
ing power of transparent media with convex surfaces was 
very early known. A convex lens of rock-crystal wms 
found by Layard among the ruins of the palace of Nimrud. 
And it is pretty certain that, after the invention of glass, 
hollow spheres blown of that material and filled with 
water were commonly used as magnifiers (comp. voi. xiv. 
ju 577). The perfection of gem-cutting shown in ancient 
gems, especially in those of very minute size, could not 
have been attained without the use of such aids to the 
visual power ; and there can be little doubt that the 
artificers who could execute these wonderful works could 
also shape and polish the magnifiers best suited for their 
o^vn or others^ use. Though it is impossible to say when 
convex lenses of glass were first made by grinding, it is 
€|uite certain that they vrere first generally used to assist 
ordinary vision as “ spectacles,” the use of which can be 
traced back nearly six centuries ; and not only were 
spectacle-makers the first to produce glass magnifiers (or 
simple microscopes), but by them also the telescope and the 
compound microscope were first invented. There seems 
no reason to believe, however, that lenses of very high 
magnifying power (or short focus) Avere produced until 
a demand for them had been created by the introduction 
of the compound microscope, in which such lenses are 
required as “object-glasses”; and the difficulty of working 
lenses of high curvature with the requisite accuracy led in 
the first instance to the employment of globules made by 
fusing the ends of threads of spun glass. It was in thfs . 
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way that Epbert Hooke shaped the minutest of the lenses^ 
with which he made many of the numerous discoveries 
recorded in his Micrographia , and the same method iras 
employed by the Italian microscopist Father Di Torre. It 
seems to have been Leeuwenhoek that first succeeded in 
grinding and polishing lenses of such short focus and 
perfect figure as to render the simple microscope a better 
instrument for most purposes than any compound micro- 
scope then constructed, — its inferiority in magnifying power- 
being more than counterbalanced by the superior clearness 
of the retinal picture. And, in despair of any such modi- 
fication in the compound form as should remove the optical 
defects which seemed inherent in its plan of construction, 
scientific opticians and microscopic observers alike gave 
their chief attention for a considerable period to the 
improvement of the simple microscope. In order that the 
nature of these improvements may be understood, the 
principle of its action must be first explained. 

The normal human eye has a considerable power of self- 
adjustment, by which its focal length is so varied that it 
forms equally distinct pictures of objects brought within 
ordinary reading distance (say 10 inches) and of objects 
whose distance is many times that length, — the size of the 
visual picture of any object diminishing, however, with 
the increase in the distance to which it is removed, and the 
amount of detail distinguishable in it following the same 
proportion. Thus a man -who looks across the street at a 
placard posted on the opposite wall may very distinctly see 
its general form and the arrangement of its heading, and may 
be able to read what is set forth in its largest type, whilst 
unable to separate the lines, still more to read the words, 
of -what is set forth below. But by crossing the street 
so as to bring his eye nearer the picture he finds himself 
abie Ao read the smaller type as easily as he before read 
the larger, — the visual picture on his retina having been 
magnified, say 10 times in linear dimension, by the 
reduction of the distance of his eye from 40 feet to 4. 
Similarly, if he holds a page of excessively minute type at 
arm’s length (say 40 inches) from his eye, he may be unable 
to read it, not because his eye does not form a distinct 
retinal picture of the page at that distance, but because 
the details of that picture are too minute for him to 
distinguish them. But if he brings the page from 40- 
inches to 10 inches distance, he may be able to read it 
without difficulty,— the retinal picture being enlarged four 
times linear (or sixteen times superficial) by this ajDproxi- 
mation. Now the rays that enter the eye from each point 
of a remote object diverge so little as to be virtually 
parallel ; but the divergence increases with the approxima- 
tion of the object to the eye, and at 10 inches the angle 
of their divergence is as wide as permits the ordinary eye 
to bring them to a focus on the retina. When the object 
is approximated more closely, an automatic contraction of 
the pupil takes place, so that the most diverging rays of 
each pencil are cut off, and a distinct picture may be 
formed (though not without a feeling of strain) when the 
object is (say) from 5 to 8 inches distant, — giving still 
greater minuteness of visual detail in conformity with the 
increase of size. A further magnifying power may be 
obtained without the interposition of any lens, by looking 
at an object, at 2 or B inches distance, through a pin-hole 
in a card; for by thus cutting off the more divergent 
rays of each pencil, so as to admit only those which can 
be made to converge to a focus on the retina at that 
distance, a distinct and detailed picture may be obtained, 
though at the expense of a great loss of light. Moreover, 
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altliough an ordinary eye does not form a distinct picture 
of an "object at less than from 10 to 6 inches distance, a 
myopic ” or short-sighted ” eye (whose greater refractive 
power enables it to bring rays of wider divergence to a 
focus on the retina) may an equally distinct picture 
of an object at from 5 to 3 inches dLstance ; and, as the 
linear dimensions of that picture will be double that of the 
preceding, the object will be ‘'magnified’' in that propor- 
tion, and its details more clearly seen. 

The effect of the interposition of a convex lens between 
the eye and an object nearly approximated to it primarily 
consists in its reduction in the divergence of the rays of 
the pencils which issue from its several points, so that 
they enter the eye at the moderate divergence which they 
would have if the object were at the ordinary nearest limit 
of distinct vision. And, since the shorter the focus of the 
lens the more closely may the object be approximated to 
the eye, the retinal picture is enlarged, causing the object 
to appear magnified in the same proportion. Not only, 
however, are the component ra 3 ^s of each pencil brought 
from divergence into convergence, but the course of the 
jiencils themselves is changed, so that they enter the eye 
under an angle corresponding to that under which they 
would have arrived from a larger object situated at a 
greater distance ; and thus, as the picture formed upon the 
retina by the small object ab, fig. 1 , corresponds in all 



Fig. 1. — ^Action of Simple Microscope. 


respects with that which would have been made by the 
same object AB of several times its linear dimension 
viev ed at the nearest ordinary limit of distinct vision, the 
object is seen (by the formation of a “ virtual image ”) on 
a magnified scale. 

It is obvious that the “magnifying power” of any 
convex lens so used is measured by the ratio between the 
dimensions of the retinal picture formed with its assistance 
and those of the picture formed by the unaided eye. Thus, 
if by the use of a convex lens having 1 inch focal length 
we can form a distinct retinal image of an object at. only 
an inch distance, this image will have ten times the 
linear dimensions of that formed by the same object at a 
distance of 10 inches, but will be only eight times as large 
as the picture formed when the object can be seen by 
ordinary vision at 8 inches distance, and only four times 
as large as the picture of the same object formed by a 
myoific eye at a distance of 4 inches. It is usual to 
estimate the magnifying power of single lenses (or of com- 
binations that are used as such) by the number of times that 
their focal length is contained in 10 inches,— -that of I inch 
focus being thus taken as ten times, that of inch as 
one hundred times, and so on. But the rule is obviously 
arbitrary, as the actual magnifying power varies in each 
individual with the nearest limit of distinct vision. Thus 
for the myopic who can see an object clearly at 4 inches 
distance, the magnifying powers of a 1 inch and - 5 ^ inch 
lens will be only 4 and 40 respectively. The amplifying 
power of every single convex lens, however, is impaired ( 1 ) 
by that inability to bring to the same focus the rays which ■ 
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fall upon the central and the marginal parts of its surface 
which is called “spherical aberration,” and ( 2 ) by that 
dispersion of the rays of different wave-lengths, in virtue 
of their different ref rangibili ties, which produces coloured 
fringes around the points and lines of the visual ])icture, 
and is therefore called “ chromatic aberration ” (see Light). 
These aberrations increase with the “ angle of aperture ” 
given to the lens, that is, with the proportion between the 
diameter of its actual “ opening ” and the focal distance of 
the object ; and thus, when a single lens of very short 
focus is used in order to gain a high magnifying power, 
such a reduction of its aperture by a perforated diaphragm 
or “stop” becomes necessary (in order, by excluding 
the peripheral rays, to obtain tolerable “definition” 
with freedom from false colour) that the amount of 
light admitted to the eye is so small as only to allow the 
most transparent objects to be thus viewed, and these 
only very imperfectly. In order to remedy this draw- 
back, it was proposed by Sir D. Brewster to use instead 
of glass, ill the construction of simple microscopes, such 
transparent minerals as have high refractive with low 
dispersive power; in which case the same optical effect 
could be obtained with lenses of much lower curvature, 
and the aperture might be jiroportionately enlarged. This 
combination of qualities is found in the diamond, wdiose 
index of refraction hears such a proportion to that of glass 
that a diamond lens having a radius of curvature of 8 would 
give the same magnifying power as a glass lens whose radius 
of curvature is 3, while the “longitudinal aberration” 
(or distance between the foci of central and of marginal 
rays) would be in a diamond lens only one-ninth of that 
of a glass lens having the same power and aperture. Put- 
ting aside, however, the costliness of the material and the 
difficulty of working it, a source of imperfection arises from 
a frequent want of homogeneousness in the diamond crystal, 
which has proved sufficient to make a lens ’worked from it 
give a double or even a triple image. Similar attempts 
made by Mr Pritchard with sapphire proved rfiore successful; 
and, as a sapphire lens having a radius of curvature of 5 
has the same focus and gives the same magnifying power 
as a crown-glass lens having a radius of 3, it was found to 
bear a much larger aperture without serious impairment 
by either spherical or chromatic aberration. As the 
sapphire, however, possesses the property of double refrac- 
tion, the duplication of the markings of the object in their 
retinal image constitutes a very serious drawback to the 
utility of lenses constructed of this mineral; for, though 
the double refraction may be reduced almost to nothing 
by turning the convex side of the lens towards the object, 
yet, as this is the worst position in regard to spherical 
aberration, -more is lost than is gained. Fortunately, 
however, for biological investigators working with simple 
microscopes, the introduction of the Wollaston doublet 
superseded the necessity of any further attempts at turning 
costly jewels to account as high-power magnifiers. 

Wollaston Doublet — This consists of a combination of 
two plano-convex lenses, whose focal lengths (as directed by 
Dr Wollaston) should be as 3 to 1, with their plane sides 
turned towards the object,— the smaller lens being placed 
lowest, and the upper lens at a distance of one and a half 
times its focal length above it. This construction, how- 
ever, has been subsequently improved — ( 1 ) by the introduc- 
tion of a perforated diaphragm between the .f onses; ( 2 ) by 
a more effective adjustment of the distanc : between -the 
two lenses, which seems to be most satisfactory when it 
equals the difference of their respective focal lengths, 
allowance being made for their thickness ; and ( 3 ) by the 
division of the power of the lower lens (when a shorter 
focus , than inch is required) into two, so as to form 
a ‘‘triplet.” When combinations of this kind are well 


!*onstructC(J^ .spherical aberration is aJiiiost whoHy got rid 
of, and chromatic dispersioD is so sliglit that the angle of 
aperture may be ccnisiderably enlarged without much 
sacrifice of distinctness. Such doublets and triplets,” 
having been brought into use in England while the com- 
pound microscope still retained its original imperfections, 
proved very ser\iceable to such as were at that time 
})rosecuting' minute biological investigations : for example, 
the admirable researches of l)r Sharpey on ciliary action 
in ariimais (lS30-3o) and iMr Henry Slack’s beautiful 
dissections of the elementary tissues of plants, as well as 
his excellent observations on vegetable cyclosis (1831), 
^Ytvo made by their means. No one, however, would now 
use Wollaston ^‘doublets” or “triplets” of high power in 
[)]ace of a compound achromatic microscope ; and for the 
simple microscopes of low power that are useful either for 
dissecting or for picking out minute specimens (such as 
diatoms) other constructions are preferable, as giving a 
larger field and more light. As a hand-magnifier the 
“ Coddington ” lens — which is a sphere of glass with a 
deep groove ground out of its equatorial portion — has 
many advantages.^ By making this groove sufficiently 
deep, both spherical and chromatic aberrations can be 
rendered almost insensible ; and, as the rays falling on any 
part of the spherical surface can only i)ass to the eye either 
through or near the centre, the action of every part of that 
surface is the same, so that the image of the object will be 
equally distinct (when properly focussed) whether its parts 
lie nearer to tne axis of the sphere or more remote from it, 
or the axis be itself turned to one side or the other. Again, 
it vras mathematically shown by Sir John Herschel in 1821 
that by the combination of a meniscus with a double con- 
vex lens — the four surfaces of these lenses having certain 
proportionate curvatures — spherical aberration could be 
entirely extinguished for rays parallel to the axis, the 
combination being thus an “aplanatic” doublet, while 
anpther combination, which he termed a “periscopic” 
doublet, gives a remarkable range of oblique vision with 
low powers, and almost entirely extinguishes chromatic 
aberration, although at the expense of residual spherical 
aberration. These combinations lia^^e been mounted both 
as hand-magnifiers and as single microscopes, for both 
which purposes they are much superior to single lenses of 
the same magnifying power. But such combinations have 
been greatly improved by the introduction of concaves of 
Hint glass, so as to render them achromatic as well as 
apianatic ; and nothing, according to the writer’s experi- 
ence, can now be used with greater advantage for all the 
purposes answered either by the simple microscope or 
the hand-magnifier than Browning’s “ piatyscopic ” lenses 
or the “achromatic doublets” of Steinheil of Munich. 
Each of these combinations gives a large fiat field, with 
plenty of light, admirable definition, and freedom from 
false colour. 

At the period when “ doublets ” of very short focus were used in 
order to obtain high magnifying power, it was recjuisite to mount 
these on such a stand as would enable tlie focal adjustment to be 
made, and would admit the use of a special illuminating apparatus 
with great exactness. But now that comparatively low powers 
only are employed the ordinary i*ack-and-pinion movement is quite 
sufficient for tlieir focal adjustment, and nothing more is required 

^ It is difficult to understand bow the n<ame of Coddington came to 
be attached to the grooved sphere, seeing that he neither was nor 
claimed to be the inventor of it. Dr Wollaston's first “doublet” 
consisted of a pair of plano-convex lenses with their plane surfaces 
opposed to each other, and a diapiiragni with central aperture placed 
between them. Sir D. Brewster showed that this construction is most > 
advantageous when the two lenses are hemispheres, and the central 
aperture between their two plane surfaces is filled up by a transparent 
cement having the same refractive index as glass. And from this the 
transition is obvious to the grooved epnere, which had been made for 
Sir B. Brev/ster long before the high commendation it received from 
Mr Coddington Drought it into general repute. 


for the illuminatimi of the object than a concave inirror beneath 
the stage when it is transparent, ami a condensing lens above when 
it is opaque. The various patterns of sinqilc inicrosi^ope now* made 
by difierent makers vary in their construerion, c'hicfiy in regard to 
portability, the size of their stages, and tlie mode in w*hic]i “rests” 
or supports to the hands are provided. These, in Continental in- 
struments, are very commonly attached to the stage ; but, iiii]es.s 
the stage itself and the pillar to which it is fixed are extremely 
massive, the resting of the hands on tlie supjiorts is apt to depi’ess 
the stage in a degree that affects the focal adjustment ; and where 
portability is not an object it seems better that the hand-supports 
should be independent of the stage. For a laboratory microscojx*, 
the pattern represented in fig. 2 lias been found very convenient,— - 
the framework being of inaiiogany or othei' hard w^ood, the stage 



Fig. 2.— Laboratory Dissecting Microscope. 


being large enough to admit a dissection or carry a water-trougli 
of considerable size, and tlie bent arm that carries the “powers” 
being made capable of reversion, so as to permit the use of lenses 
of very long as w’ell as of very short focus. As it is desirable that 
the stage should not be acted on chemically by sea-water, acids, or 
other reagents, it may be made either of a square of plate-glass or of 
a plate of ebonite w’ith an aperture in the middle ; and either of 
these may be made to slide in grooves in the .side supports, so that 
one may be substituted for the other. The arm may be easily 
made (if desired) to carry the body of a compound microscope, so 
as 'to apply it to the examination of objects dissected or otherwise 
pixqiared under the simple micro.scopo, witliout transferring tliem 
to another instrument. A portable form of simple microscope is 
shown in fig. 30. 

Compound Microscope . — The placing of two convex lenses 
in such relative positions that one should magnify an 
enlarged image of a small near object formed by the other 
naturally soon followed the invention of the telescope, and 
seems to have first occurred to Hans Zansz or his son 
Zacharias Zansz, spectacle-makers at Middelbiirg in Hol- 
land, about 1590. One of their compound microscopes, 
which they presented to Prince hlaurice, was in the year 
1617 in the iiossession of Cornelius Drebell of Alkmaar, 
who then resided in London as mathematician to king 
James I. In order to make clear the successive stages by 
which the rude and imperfect microscope of that period 
has, after remaining for two centuries uninijiroved in any 
essential particular, been developed within the last half- 
century into one of the most important instruments of 
scientific research that the combination of theoretical 
acumen and manipulative skill has ever produced, it is 
necessary to explain the principle of its construction, and 
to show wherein lay the imperfection of its earlier form. 

In its simplest construction, as already stated, the 
compound microscope consists of only two lenses, — the 
“object-glass” CD, fig. 3, which receives the light-rays direct 
from the object AB placed near it, and forms an enlarged 
but reversed image A'B' at a greater distance on the other 
side, and the “eye-glass” LM, which receives the rays that 
diverge from the several points of this image as if they 
proceeded from the points of an actual object occupying 
the position and enlarged to the dimensions A'B', and 
brings these to the eye at E, so altering their course as to 
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act as a simple microscope in magnifying tliat image to the 
observer. It was early found iiseM, however, to interpose 
anotlier lens FF, fig.‘ 4 (the “ Md-glap ’0, between the 
o]>ject“glass and the image formed by it, for the purpose 
of giving such a slight convergence to the pencil of rays as 
shall reduce the dimensions of the image, and thus allow 
a larger part of it to come within the range of the eye- 



Eig. a—Diagrarn of Simplest FiG. 4. —Diagram of Complete 

Form of Compound Blicro- Compound Microscope, 

scope. 

glass, so that more of the object can be seen at once. 
And it was soon perceived that the eye-glass and the 
field-glass might be advantageously combined into an 
cy e-piece,’^ in wdiicli a perforated diaphragm might be 
inserted at the focal plane of the image (f.e., in the focus of 
the eye-glass), so as, by cutting oil’ the peripheral portion 
of the field of view, to limit it to what can be seen with 
tolerable distinctness. 

It is obvious that the magnifying power of such an 
instrument would depend (1) on the proportion between 
the size of the image formed at BB and that of the 
actual object, and (2) upon the magnifying power of the 
eye-glass. And further the proportion which the size of 
the image bears to that of the object depends upon two 
factors, — (1) the focal length of the object-glass, and 
(2) the distance between the object-glass and the plane 
BB occupied by the image it forms. If we diminish 
the focal length of the object-glass, the object must be 
brought nearer to it, so that, while the distance of the 
image on the other side remains unchanged, that distance 
comes to bear a larger proportion to the distance of the 
object, and the size of the image is augmented in a cor- 
responding ratio. On the other hand, the object-glass 
remaining unchanged, the distance at which it forms the 
image of the object can be increased bya lengthening of the 
tube of the microscope ; and, as this involves a shortening 


of the distance between the object-glass and the object, the 
proportion which the former bears to the latter is augmented, 
and the image is correspondingly enlarged. Thus an 
increase in the magnifying ];)Ower of the compound micro- 
scope may be gained in three modes, which may be used 
either separately or in double or triple combination, — viz., 
(1) shortening the focus of the object-glass, (2) lengthening 
the tube of the microscope, and (3) increasing the magnify- 
ing power of the eye-glass by shortening its focus. This, 
it may be remarked, also lengthens the distance of the 
image from the object-glass, by bringing the focal plane 
BB nearer the eye-glass. The second of these methods 
was not unfrequently used in the older microscopes, which 
were sometimes made to draw out like telescopes, so as to 
increase the amplifying power of their object-glasses. But, 
whilst very inconvenient to the observer, sucb a lengthen- 
ing of the one distance involved such a shortening of the 
other as greatly impaired the distinctness of the image b}^ 
increasing the aberrations of the object-glass, so that this 
method came to be generally abandoned for one of the other 
two. 

When lenses of from 1 to 4 inches focus were used as 
object-glasses, and. their apertures were restricted by a stop 
to the central part of each, tolerably distinct images were 
given of the larger structural arrangements of such objects as 
sections of wood or the more transparent wings of insects,- — 
which images would bear a further moderate enlargement 
by the eye-glass without any serious deterioration either by 
want of definition or the introduction of colour-fringes. 
But when lenses of less than 1 inch focus were employed 
m order to obtain a higher magnifying power, the greater 
obliquity of the rays so greatly increased their abeiTations 
that defective definition and the introduction of false 
colours went far to nullify any advantage obtainable from 
the higher amplification; while the limitation of the 
aperture required to keep these aberrations within even 
moderate limits occasioned such a loss of light as most 
seriously to detract from the value of the picture. On the 
other hand, the use of deeper eye-pieces to enlarge the 
images formed by the object-glasses not only brought out 
more strongly all the defects of those images, but introduced 
a new set of errors of their own, so that very little was 
gained by that mode of amplification. Hence many of the 
best of the older microscopists (notably Leeuwee’HOEK, 
q.v,) made some of tbeir most valuable discoveries by the 
use of the simple microscope ; and the amount of excellent 
work thus done surprises every one who studies the history 
of microscopic inquiry. This was still more the case, avS 
already stated, when the use of single lenses of very short 
focus was superseded by the introduction of the Wollaston 
doublet. And the substitution of these doublets for the 
single lenses of object-glasses, while the single lens of the 
eye-glass was replaced by a HerscheTs aifianatic doublet, 
and the field-glass was a convex lens whose two curves had 
the proportion of 1:6 (the form of least spherical aberra- 
tion), constituted the greatest improvement of which the 
instrument seemed capable in pre-achromatic times. ^ 

It has been only within the last sixty years (1820-30) 
that the microscope has undergone the important improve- 
ment which had been worked out by Dolloiid in the 
refracting telescope more than sixty years previously, — 
namely, the correction of the chromatic aberration of its 
objectives by the combination of concave lenses of flint- 


^ This ^combiiiatioii was made in the lirst microscope of which the 
writer became possessed, about the year 1830 ; and be well recollects 
the great •superiority to any compound microscope of the old construc- 
tion which was proved by its power of se2)arating the lines on the 
Menelaus scale, and of bringing into view the details of the structure of 
animalcules, with a clearness that only an achromatized object-glass 
could surpass. 
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glasrt witli convex lenses of crown, while their spherical 
aberration is corrected by the combination (as in Herschel^s 
apianatic doublet) of convex and concave surfaces of 
diderent curvatures. The minute size and high curvature 
of the lenses required as microscopic objectives “were long 
considered as altogether precluding the possibility of success 
in the production of such combinations, more especially 
as the conditions they would have to meet dider altogether 
from those under which telescopic object-glasses are 
employed. For the rays from distant objects fall upon the 
latter with virtual parallelism ; and the higher the power 
required the longer is the focus given to them, and the 
smaller is the deflexion of the rays. In the microscope, on 
the other hand, the object is so closely approximated to the 
objective that the rays which proceed to it from the latter 
have always a very considerable divergence; and the 
deflexion to which they are sul^jected increases with that 
reduction of the focal length of the objective which is 
the necessary condition of the increase of its magnifying 
power. And thus, although the telescopic ‘triplet” 
worked out by Dollond (consisting of a double-concave of 
flint glass, interposed between two double-convex lenses of 
crown) can be so constructed as to be not only completely 
apianatic (or free from spherical aberration) but almost 
completely achromatic (or free from chromatic aberration), 
this construction is only suitable for microscopic objectives 
of long focus and small angular aperture, the rays failing 
on which have but a very moderate divergence. And 
though, as presently appear, some of the early attempts 
at the achrornatization of the microscope were made in 
this direction, it was soon abandoned for other plans of 
construction, which were found to he alike theoretically 
and practically superior. 

it seems to have been by Professor Amici, then of 
i^Iodena, about 1812, that the first attempts were made at 
the achroniatization of microscopic objectives ; but, these 
attempts not proving successful, he turned his attention to 
the production of a reflecting microscope, which was a 
decided improvement upon the non-achromatized compound 
microscopes then in use. In the year 1820, however, the 
subject was taken up by Selligues and Chevalier of Paris, 
v'ho adopted the plan of superposing three or four com- 
binations, each consisting of a double-convex of crown 
cemented to a plano-concave of flint. The back combina- 
tion (that nearest to the eye) was of somewhat lower power 
than those placed in front of it, but these last were all of 
the same focus, and no attemiDt was made by these opticians 
to vary the construction of the several pairs thus united, 
so as to make them correct each others’ aberrations. 
Hence, although a considerable magnifying power could 
be thus obtained, with an almost complete extinction of 
chromatic aberration, the aperture of these objectives 
could not be greatly widened without the impairment of 
the distinctness of the image by a “coma” proceeding 
from uncorrected spherical aberration. 

In ignorance, it would appear, of what was being done 
by the Paris opticians, and at the instigation of Dr Goring 
(a scientific amateur), Mr Tulley — well known in London 
as an able constructor of telescopic objectives — ^began, 
about the year 1824, to work object-glasses for the micro- 
scope on the telescopic plan. After many trials^ he 
succeeded, in 1825, in producing a triplet of inch focus, 
admitting a pencil of 18°, which was so well corrected as 
to perform very satisfactorily with an eye-piece giving a 
magnifying power of 120 diameters. He afterwards made 
a similar triplet of shorter focus, which, when placed: in 

^ It is due to Mr Joseph J. Lister to mention that Tulley’s final 
success with this low power seems to have been attained by working 
on a suggestion given him by that gentleman. See Mmthly Micro- 
Joumaly vol. iii. (18/0), p. 134. 
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front of the previous one, increased the angle of the trans- 
mitted pencil to 38° and bore an eye-piece giving a 
magnifying power of 300 diameters. These triplets are 
said by Mr Ross to have never been exceeded by any similar 
combinations for accurate correction throughout the field. ^ 
Having come into possession, at the end of 1826, of 
an objective of Chevalier’s construction, Mr J. J. Lister 
carefully examined its properties, and compared them with 
those of Tiilley’s triplets ; ' and this comparison having led 
him to institute further experiments he obtained results 
which were at first so conflicting that they must have 
proved utterly bewildering to a less acute mind, but which 
finally led him to the emmciatioii of the principle on which 
all the best microsco]:)ic objectives are now constructed. 
For he discovered that the performance of such com- 
posite objectives greatly depends upon the relative position 
of their component combinations, — the effect of the flint 
plano-concave upon the spherical aberration produced by 
the double-convex of crown varying remarkably according 
to the distance of the luiiiinoiis point from the front of the 
objective. If the radiant is at a considerable distance, the 
rays proceeding from it have their spherical error under- 
corrected ; but, as the source of light is brought nearer to 
the glass, the flint lens produces greater proportionate 
effect, and the under-correction diminishes, until at length 
a point is reached where it disappears entirely, the rays 
being all brought to one point at the conjugate focus of 
the lens. This, then, is one apianatic focus. If, however, 
the luminous point is brought still nearer to the glass, the 
influence of the flint continues for a time to increase, and 
the opposite cdndition of over-correction shows itself. But, 
on still further approximation of the radiant, the flint 
comes to operate with less effect, the excess of correction 
diminishes and at a point still nearer to the glass vanishes, 
and a second ai>lanatic focus appears. From this point 
onwards under-correctioii takes the place of over-correction, 
and increases till the object touches the surface of the 
glass, As every such doublet, therefore, has two apianatic 
foci for all points between which it is over-corrected, while 
for all points beyond it is under-corrected, the optician is 
enabled to combine two or more doublets with perfect 
security against spherical error. This will be entirely 
avoided if the rays be received by the front glass from its 
shorter apianatic focus, and transmitted through the back 
glass in the direction of its longer apianatic pencil. By 
the approximation of the two doublets over-correction will 
be reduced, while their separation will produce under-cor- 
rection ; and thus, by merely varying the distance between 
two such combinations, the correction of the spherical 
error may be either increased or diminished according to a 
definite rule. Slight defects in one glass may thus be 
remedied by simply altering its position in relation to the 
other, — an alteration which may be made with very little 
disturbance of the colour-correction. This important 
principle was developed and illustrated by Mr Lister in a 
memoir read to the Royal Society on January 21, 1830, 
On some Fro'perties in Achromatic Object-glasses^ applicable 
to the Improvement of the Microscope ; and it was by work- 
ing on the lines there laid down that the three London 
opticians Ross,^ Powell, and James Smith soon pro- 

^ Thus he found that, while each of Chevalier’s doublet combina- 
tions, when. used singly, presented a ‘‘bur” or “coma” outwards, 
this coma, instead of being exaggerated by the combination of two of 
these doublets, was much diminished. On the other hand, while 
two of Tulley’s triplets, each of which performed admirably by 
itself, were used together, the images of all objects not in the centre 
presented a strong bur inwards with an \inder-correction of colour. 

® In 1837 Mr Lister gave Mr Ross a projection for an objective of 
J inch focus, in which a triple front was combined with two doublets. 
The great superiority of this lens, admirably executed by Mr Ross, caused 
him to adopt its plan as the standard one for high powers; and it is still 
in general use. — the back lens also being sometimes made as a triplet. 
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, :.;diieecl; microscopic oljjectives 'timt surpassed any. then con- 
structed on the Continent, while the subsequent adoption 
of the same principles by French and German opticians, 
■as also by Professor Amici of Florence, soon raised their 
objectives to a corresponding level 

It has proved more advantageous in practice to 
make the several components of an achromatic objective 
correct each others’ aberrations than to attempt to render 
each perfect in itself; and the mode in which this is 
aceomplished will vary with the focus and angular aperture 
gdven to each combination. Thus, while a single '' telescopic 
triplet ” answers very Aveli for the lowest power usually 
made (4 inches focus), and the same plan may be used — 
though at the sacrifice of angular aperture — ^for objectives 
of 3 inches, 2 inches, and even 1 inch focus, the best per- 
formance of these poivers requires the combination of tivo 
•doublets. And, Avhile this last system also serves for 
objectives of | inch and J inch of low angle, a third com- 
ponent is required for giving to these objectives the 
aperture that renders them most serviceable, as Avell as for 
.all higher powers. Instead of combining three achromatic 
■doublets, however, many makers prefer placing in front a 
plano-convex of cTown, and adding a third lens of crown to 
the doublet at the back, still using a doublet in the middle, — 
the whole combination thus consisting of six lenses, four 
of croAvn and tAvo of flint. Further, Mr Wenham has 
shoAvn that the whole colour-correction may be effected in 
the middle by interposing a double concave of dense flint 
between tAvo double-convex lenses of croAvn, — the back lens, 
as Avell as the front, being then a plano-convex of crown, 
making five lenses in ail. This plan of construction, though 
suitable to objectiA’'es of moderate angular aperture, and 
adA^antageous in regard to comparative simplicity and 
economy of construction, does not seem so AA^eil adapted for 
objectives to Avhich the largest attainable aperture is to be 
;given, — these being usually constructed Avith a triplet in 
front, a doublet in the middle, and a triplet at the back, so 
■as to consist of eight separate lenses. And the first-class 
•constructors of achromatic objectives in the United States 
usually place in front of ' these, in their highest poAvers, a 
.single plano-convex of croAvn, by the addition of which a 
greater Avorking distance can be obtained. But, as every 
such addition increases the liability to error from imper- 
fections in the centring and grinding of the lenses (as 
AA^ell as loss of light by the partial reflexion of oblique 
:rays from their surfaces), it is obAdous that the most exact 
Avorkmanship, involving a proportionate costliness, is 
required to bring out the full effect of such complex coii- 
-struction. And where angular aperture is regarded as the 
quality of jjriniary importance it AAdll be usually found 
preferable to haA^e recourse to objectives constructed on 
•cither the “Avater ” or the “ oil ” immersion system, to be 
presently described. 

The great increase thus attained in the perfection 
of the corrections of microscopic objectives for both 
spherical and chromatic aberration of course rendered 
it possible to make a corresponding increase in their 
angular ajoerture. The minute scales of the AAungs of 
butterflies and other insects Avere naturally among the 
objects much examined; and it AA^as soon perceived that 
certain lines and other markings became clearly discernible 
on these scales AAuth objectives of AAdiat Avas then considered 
large angle which were utterly undistinguishable AAdth | 
non-achroniatized microscopes (hoAA^ever liigir their magnify- ! 
ing power), and very imperfectly shoAvn under achromatic | 
objectives of small angle. Hence these scales came to be ! 
used as test-objects,” for judging of the “ definition ” and 
“resolving poAver” of microscopic objectives, — the former 
property consisting in the clearness, sharpness, and freedom 
from false colour of the microscopic images of boundary 



Fig. 5.— Scale of Ifm'pko 
menelaus. 


lines, and depending on the accuracy with Avhich the aberv 
rations are corrected, AAdiile the latter term designates that 
jiower of separating very closely approximated markings 
which is now knoAAui to be a 
“function” of aperture. The 
insect-scales formerly most valued, 
for these purposes were those of 
the Iforpho menelaus (fig. 5) and 
the similarly lined scales of the 
Polyqmmatus argus (azure-blue), 
the “battledoor” scales of the 
same butterfly (fig. 6), the ribbed 
scales of the Lepisma saccJmrina 
(sugar-louse), and the minute and 
peculiarly marked scales of the 
Lepidocyrtus curvicollis (fig. 7), 
commonly knoAAm as the Podura, 

The Avriter recollects the time 
Avhen the satisfactory “ resolu- 
tion ” of the first three of these 
tests- was considered a sufficient 
proof of the goodness of even 
high-power objectives, and Avhen 
the Poc/'Z^m-markings, if visible at all, could only be dis- 
tinguished as stride. The further opening-out of the 
aperture, hoAvever, enabled these strife 
to be resolved into rows of “ exclama- 
tion marks”; and, AAdiile there is still 
some uncertainty as to the precise j 
structure of which these markings are 
the optical expression, practical op- 
ticians are generally agreed that the 
Podura-^cdXe is very useful as a test 
for definition, Avith even the highest 
objectives, though it only serves as a 
test for a very moderate degree of re- 
solving poAver. For the latter purpose 
it has been completely superseded by 
the closely approximated markings of 
the silicified envelopes of certain _ Battiedoov 

diatoms (avMcIi, hoAvever, sIioav them- Scale of Polyommo.- 
selves in very different aspects accord- argus. 
ing to the conditions under AAdiicli they are AueAved, figs. 
8-11), and also by lines artificially ruled on glass, as in 
Robert’s “test-plate,” the number 
of lines in the nineteen bands of 
which is stated by M. Nobert 
to range from 1000 to 10,000 
to a Paris line, AAdiile Dr Eoyston 
Pigott gives the numbers in an 
English inch as 1 1,529 to the inch 
in the first band, and 112,595 
in the nineteenth. This last 
dimension (as will afterwards 
appear) approaches the minimum 
distance at Avhich such raarkings 
are theoretically separable by any 
magnifying poAver of the micro- 
scope. 

The enlargement, of the angle 
of aperture of microscopic ob- 
jectives and the greater complete- 
ness of their corrections, Avhich 
AA^ere obtained in the first in- Fra. 7.— Test-Scales of Podnra 
stance by the adoption of Mr (Lepklocyrim cunicom) 

Lister’s principles, and Avere do- scale; B, small scale, more 
monstrated by the resolution of faintly marked, 
the test-objects then in use, soon rendered sensible an 
imperfection in their performance under certain circum- 
stances, AAdiich had previously passed uu noticed; and the 
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important discovery was made by Andrew Boss that 
a very decided difference exists in the precision of the 
image according as the ol;>ject is viewed with or without 
a covering of thin glass, as also according as this cover is 
thin or thiekd As this difference increases in proportion 
to the widening of the aperture, it woidd obviously be a 
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Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9, 




Fig. 10, Fig. 11. 

Portions ol:' Siliceous Valve of Pleurosifjma auf/ulatum, from a Plioto- 
grapU talceii by Central Illumination, Magnified 2000 diameters. 

source of great error and embarrassment if a means could 
not be found for its rectification. Its optical source, how- 
ever, having been found by ^Iy Boss to lie in the 
‘‘negative aberration^’ which is produced in the rays 
proceeding from the object to the front glass of the objec- 
tive by the interposition of the plane-glass cover, and 
which increases with its thickness, his practical ability 
enabled him at the same time to indicate the remedy, 
wliich consists in under-correcting the front lens and over- 
correcting the tw'O pos- 
terior combinations, am.! 
in making the distance 
bet’weeii the former and 
the latter capable of 
adjustment by means of 
a screw-collar, as showm 
in fig. 12. For -when 
tile front pair is approxi- g 
mated most nearly to the 
next, and its distance 
from the object is in- 
creased, its cxcgSkS of 
jiositive aberration is 
more strongly exerted 
upon tlie other tw o jiairs 
than it is in the con- Pm* 12, — Section of Adjusting Acliromatic 
trary conditions, A, uncovered ; B, covered. 

thus neutralizes the negative aberration produced by the 
interposition of the covering-glass. This correction is not 
needed for objectives of low or medium power and small 
angle of aperture ; but it should always be provided when 
the angle exceeds 50^, — ^unless (as is now generally done 


in the case of objectives constructed for students’ nse*^ 
the maker adjusts them originally, not for uncovered 
objects, but for ol:)jects covered with glass of a standard 
thickness, say 0-005 or 0*004 incli. A departure from 
that standard to the extent of one or t\vo tliousandths of 
an inch in either direction, though extremely injurious 
to the performance of objectives whose aperture is 125"* or 
more, scarcely makes itself pei’ceptible in those of 90° or 
100°, xind the same may be said in regard to the 
immersion- objectives next to be described, w-hicli are 
iieciiliarly suitable to the purposes of minute histological 
research. 

Immerdon System . — It %vas long since pointed out by 
Professor Amici that the introduction of a drop of w-ater 
between tlie front surface of the objective and either the 
object itself or its coveilng-glass would diminish the loss, 
of light resulting from the passage of the rays from the 
objejet or its covering-glass into air, and from air into the 
front glass of the objective. It was obvious to him, more- 
over, that when the rays enter the object-glass from water, 
instead of from air, both its refractive and its dispersive 
action will be so greatly changed as to need an important 
: constructive modification to meet the new condition. This 
I modification seems never to have been successfully effected 
j by Amici himself ; but his idea w-as taken up by the two- 
eminent Paris opticians, MM. Hartnack and Nacliet, wdio 
showed that the application of what is now known as the 
^‘immersion system ” to objecth^es of short focus and large 
angular aperture is attended, not merely with the advan- 
tages expected by Professor Amici, butwntli others on which 
he did not reckon. As the loss of light by the reflexion of 
a portion of the incident rays increases with the obliquity 
of their incidence, and as the proportional loss is far smaller- 
■when the oblique rays pass into glass from water than 
when they enter it from air, the advantage of increas- 
ing the angular aperture is more fully experienced 
with “immersion” than with “dry” objectives, — just as- 
Professor Amici anticipated. But, further, the immer- 
1 sion system allows of a greater working distance between 
I the objective and the object than can be attained with a 
dry or air objective having the same angular aperture ;, 
and this increase affords not only a greater freedom of 
manipulation, but also a greater range of “ penetration ” 
or “focal depth.” Further, the observer is rendered so- 
much less dependent upon the exactness of his cover- 
correction that it is found that water-immersion objectives, 
of high flower and considerable angular aperture, extremely 
well adapted for the ordinary purposes of scientific inves- 
tigation, can be constructed without it, — -a small departure 
from the standard thickness of covering-glass to which such 
objectives are adjusted by the maker having scarcely any 
effect upon the distinctness of the image. It is now the 
practice of several makers to supply two fronts to objectives 
of Y^j-or - 5 ^ inch focus, one of them fitting the objective for 
use “dry” (that is, in air), whilst the substitution of the 
other converts it into a water-immersion objective. And 
in the objectives constructed on Mr Wenliam’s system no- 
change in the front glass is needed, all that is necessary fcE 
making them work as immersion-lenses being a yet closer 
aiiproximation of the front lens to the second combination, 
which can be made by the screw-collar. 

Within the last few years, however, the immersion 
system has undergone a still further and most important 
development, by the adoption of a method originally 
suggested by Mr Wenham (though never carried out by 
him), and independently suggested by Mr Stephenson to- 
Professor Abbe of Jena, under whose direction it was first 
worked out by Zeiss (the very able optician of Jena), who- 
has been followed by Powell and JLealand of London, as. 
well as hy several other constructors of achromatic objec- 


^ Trans. Sac. of Arts, vol. li. 
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tives botli ill eisewliere, -wTitli complete 

success. This method consists in the replacement of the 
water previously interposed between the covering-glass and 
the front glass of the objective by a liquid having the same 
refractive and dispersive powers as crown-glass, so that the 
rays issuing at any angle from the upper plane surface of 
the covering-glass shall enter the plane front of the objec- 
tive, without any deflexion from their straight course, and 
without any sensible loss by reflexion, — even the most 
oblique rays that proceed from the object keeping their 
direction unchanged until they meet the back or convex 
surface of the front lens of the objective. It is obvious 
that all the advantages derivable from the system of water- 
immersion xvill be still more thoroughly attained by this 
system of homogeneous ” immersion, provided that a fluid 
can be obtained which meets its requirements. After a 
long course of experiments. Professor Abbe found that oil 
of cedar wood so nearly corresponds with crown-glass, alike 
in refractive and in dispersive power, as to serve the 
purpose extremely -well, except when it is desired to take 
special advantage of the most divergent or marginal rays, 
oil of fennel being then preferabl*;. There are, however, 
strong objections to the use of these essential oils in the 
ordinary work of research ; and it seems not unlikely that 
a solution of some one or more saline substances will be 
found more suitable. In addition to the benefit conferred 
by the water-immersion system, and more completely 
attained -with the homogeneous, it may be siDecially pointed 
out that, as no correction for the thickness of the covering- 
glass is here required, the microscopist can feel assured j 
that he has such a view of his object as only the most per- j 
feet correction of an air-objective can afford. This is a 
matter of no small importance, for while, in looking at a 
known object, the practised microscopist can so adjust his 
air-objective to the thickness of its covering-glass as to 
bring out its best performance, he cannot be sure, in regard 
to an unknown object, what appearances it ought to pre- 
sent, and may be led by imperfect cover-correction to an 
erroneous conception of its structure. 

It has been recently argued that, as the slightest variation in the 
refractive index of either the immersion fluid or the covering-glass, 
a change of eye-pieces, or the least alteration in the length of the 
body — in a word, any circumstances differing in the slightest degree 
from those under which the objective was corrected — must affect 
the performance of homogeneous-immersion objectives of the highest 
class, they should still be made adjustable. The truth of this 
contention can, no doubt, be proved, not only theoretically, but 
practically, — the introduction of the adjustment enabling an experi- 
enced manipulator to attain the highest degree of perfection in the 
exhibition of many mounted objects, which cannotbe so well shown 
with objectives in fixed settings. But it may well be questioned 
whether it is likely to do the same service in the hands of an ordi- 
nary working histologist, and whether the scientific investigator will 
not find it preferable, when using these objectives, to accept what their 
maker has fixed as their point of best performance. The principal 
source of error in his employment of them lies in the thickness of the 
optical section of the object; for the rays proceeding from its deeper 
plane, having to pass through a medium intervening between that 
])lane and tlie cover-glass, whose refractive and dispersive indices 
iliffer from those of the glass and immersion-flnid, cannot be 
1)i’oiiglit to so accurate a focus as those proceeding from the plane 
immediately beneath the cover-glass. The remedy for this, how- 
ever, seems to lie rather in making the preparation as thin as 
possible than in the introduction of wdiat is likely, in any but the 
inost skilful and experienced hands, to prove a new source of error. 
Every one who has examined muscular fibre, for example, under a 
dry objective of very high power and large aperture, well knows 
that so gyeat an alteration is produced in its aspect by the slightest' 
change in either the focal adjustment or the cover-correction 
tliat it is impossible to say with certainty what are the appear- 
ances which give the most correct optical expression of its structure, 
iliis being a matter of judgment on the part of each observer, it 
seems obvious that the nearest approach to a correct view will be 
probably given by the focal adjustment of the best homogeneous 
immersion-objectives, in fixed settings, to the plane of the jmepara- 
tion immediately beneath the cover-glass (see Jour. Roy. Micros. 
Boc., 1SS2, pp. 407, 854, 906). 
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In every particular in which the water-imrnersioii 
system is superior to the dry, it is itself surpassed by 
the oil or other homogeneous system, the anticipa- 
tions of those by whom it was suggested being thus fully 
realized. But the advantages already spoken of as deriv- 
able from the use of the “ immersion system ” are altogether 
surpassed by that which the theoretical studies of Professor 
Abbe have led him to assign to it, and of which he has 
practically demonstrated its possession. For he has shown 
(as will be explained below) that the interposition of either 
water or oil so greatly increases the real “ aperture of 
the objective that immersion-objectives may be constructed 
having a far greater virtual aperture than even the theo- 
retical maximum ( 180 °) of the angular aperture of an 
air-objective. 

The same eminent physicist, working on the basis 
supplied by the mathematical investigations of Professor 
Helmholtz and himself on the imdulatory theory of light, 
has further established an entirely new doctrine in regard 
to the production of highly magnified representations of 
closely approximated markings. All that has hitherto 
been said of the formation of images by the compound 
microscope relates to such as are produced, in accordance 
with the laws of refraction, by the alteration in direction 
which the light-rays undergo in their passage through the 
lenses interposed between the object and the eye. These 
dioptric images, when formed by lenses free from spherical 
and chromatic aberration, are geometrically correct pictures, 

I truly representing the appearances which the objects them- 
selves would present were they enlarged to the same scale 
and viewed under similar illumination. And we seem 
justified, therefore, in drawing from such microscopic 
images the same conclusions in regard to the objects they 
picture as we should draw from the direct vision of actual 
objects having the same dimensions. The principal source of 
error in such interpretations arises out of the ^interference ” 
to which the rays of light are subjected along the edges of 
the minute objects through which they pass, or along any 
such lines or margins in their inner part as are sufficiently 
opaque to throw a definite shadow. For every such 
shadow must be bordered, more or less obviously, by inter- 
ference- or diffraction-spectra; and thus the images of 
strongly-lined objects with very transparent intermediate 
spaces may be so troubled or confused by these “ diffractiGn- 
spectra” as to render it very doubtful what interpretation 
is to be put upon their appearances. 

A good example of this kind is afforded by tlie scales of the 
gnat or mosquito, which are composed of a very delicate double 
membrane, strengthened by longitudinal ribs on both sides, those 
of the opposite sides uniting at the broad end of the scale, where 
they generally terminate as bristle-shaped appendages beyond the 
intermediate membrane. These are crossed by fine markings, which 
are probably ridge-like corrugations of the membrane, common to 
both sides of the scale. Between each pair of longitudinal ridges 
there may he seen, under certain adjustments of focus and illumi- 
nation, three uniform parallel rows of beads, which have been 
supposed to represent a true structure in the membrane. By Dr 
Woodward (colonel in the United States army), however, it has been 
shown that this beaded appearance is merely the result of the ‘Tntor- 
ferences ” produced by the longitudinal and transverse lines of the 
scale. For the longitudinal diffraction-lines are clearly seen, alike 
in the microscopic image and in photographs (fig. 13), to extend into 
empty space beyond the contour of the scales, almost as far as the 
ends of the bristles in which the parallel ribs terminate; and 
they vary in number with the varying obliquity of illumination, so 
that in the same scale two, three, four, or even five row^'S of heads 
can be seen, and photographed at pleasure, in every intercostal 
space. ^ 

Every microscopist who has worked much with high 
powers is well aware of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between real and spectral markings, — a difficulty which can 
only be overcome by training and experience. It seems, 


^ Monthly 3£icros. Jom.^ voi. xv. (1876), p- 253. 
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however, to have been bow M!y ascertained by Pro- 
fessor Abbe that it is only tliroiigli such diSraction-spectra 
that the microscope can make iis acquainted with the 
minutest structural features of objects, since, according 
to the calculations of Professor Helmholte and himself 
(based on the constants of the unduiatory theory), no 
amount of magnifying ];)ower can separate dioptricaiiy two 
lines, apertures, or markings of any kind, not more than 
of an inch apart. The visual differentiation or 




‘ resolution ” of lines 


or other markings whose distance lies 



Fia. IS. — Scale of Gnat, sliowing Beaded Markings produced by Diffraction; 
from a Photograph by Colonel Dr Woodward. 


their diffraction-sjjectra,^ and that 'the conffdence to be 
placed in the latter class of reprecjentations will be greater 
in proportion to the completeness of the recombination of 
the separated interference-spectra, which, again, will be 
proportional (accurate correction of the aberrations being 
assumed) to the aperture of the objective.^ 

The combined advance of scientific theory and of 
practical skill in the application of it have now brought 
up the compound achromatic microscope to an optical per- 
fection that renders it capable of actually doing almost 
everything of which, in the present state of optical 
theory, it can be regarded as capable. The resolution 
of Noberks nineteenth band, having 112,595 lines 
to an inch, which was long regarded as the cnu' of 
niicroscopists, is now found so easy as to leave little 
i room for doubt that, if a new test were obtainable 
having the minvimmi visihile of 118,000 lines to the 
inch, an oii-immersion objective would be found to 
resolve it. But the experience of the past makes it 
evident that, as no limit can be set to the advance 
of optical theory, results yet more remarkable may be 
still expected to arise, every such advance being turned 
to account by the practical skill which experience has 
now enabled the best constructors of achromatic ob- 


within that limit is entirely the result of “interference,” — 
the objective receiving and transmitting, not only dioptric 
rays, but the inflected rays whose course has been altered 
in their passage through the object by the peculiar disposi- 
tion of its particles, and combining these rays into a series 
of diffraction-spectra, the number and relative ];)osition of 
which bear a relation to the structural arrangement on 
which their 2 }roduction depends. If the objective be per- 
fectly corrected, and all the diffraction-spectra lie within 
its field, these will be recombined by the eye-piece so as to 
form a secondary or “ diffraction ” image, lying in the same 
plane with the dioptric image, and coinciding with it, while 
filling up its outlines by supplying intermediate details. 
But where the markings (of whatever nature) are so closely 
approximated as to produce a wide dispersion of the inter- 
ference-spectra, only a part of them may fall within the 
range of the objective ; and the recombination of these by 
the eye-piece ma^y produce a diffraction-image differing 
more or less completely (perhaps even totally) from the 
real structure ; while, if they should lie entirely outside 
the field of the objective, no secondary or diffraction image 
will be produced. And thus, while the general form of 
such an object as a diatom-valve may be correctly given in 
a dioptric image, its surface may ap 2 )ear quite unmarked 
under an objective of small aperture, how'ever great its 
magnifying power, though covered vvdth regularly disposed 
markings when seen through an objective of wider aperture 
with perhaps only half the magnifying power. 

It is obvious, however, that, while the dioptric image 
represents the actual object, the diffraction-image thus 
formed by the reunion of a portion of the interference 
pencils is only an optical expression of the result of their 
partial recombination, which may represent something 
entirely different from the real structure. For it has been 
proved experimentally, by placing finely-ruled gratings in 
the position of objects, and by limiting the apertures of 
objectives by diajohragms with variously disposed perfora- 
tions, that the same arrangement qf lines shall be presented 
to the eye by differently lined surfaces, and different 
arrangements by similarly lined surfaces, according to the 
numbers and relative positions of the reunited spectra. 
Hence it is clear that there must be an essential difference 
in character and trustworthiness between the images 
dioptricaiiy formed of the general outlines and larger 
details of microscopic objects and those representations of 
their finer details which are ^iven by the recombination of 


jectives to attain.'^ 

The progressive improvements thus effected in the construction 
of microscopic objectives have been accompanied by other improve- 
ments, alike in the optical and in the mechanical arrangements by 
which the best performance of these objectives can he secured; and 
it will be desirable now to describe in succession the most approved 
forms of the eye-piece, the objective, and the illuminating apparatus 
respectively, and then those of the instrument as a whole, point- 
ing out the special adaptiveness of each to the I'equirements of 
different classes of scientific investigators. 

Eye-Pieoes. 

It very early became obvious to those who were engaged in 
the achromatization of microsco 2 )ic objectives that their best 
performance was obtained when the image given by them was 
further enlarged by the eye-piece known as the Huygenian, as 
having been devised by Huygens for his telescopes. It consists 
of two plano-convex lenses (EE and EE, fig. 4), with their plane 
sides towards the eye ; these are jfiaced at a distance equal to half 
the sum of their focal lengths, — or, to speak with more precision, 
at half the sum of the focal length of the eye-glass, and of the dis- 
tance from the field-glass at which an image of the object-glass 
would be formed by it. A “stop” or diaphragm BB must be 
placed between the t’wo lenses, in the visual focus of tlie eye-gkiss, 
which is, of course, the position wherein the image of the object 
will be formed by the rays brought into convergence by their 
2 )assage through the field-glass. Huygens devised this arrange- 
ment merely to diminish the s])herical aberration ; but it was subse- 
quently shown by Boscovicli that the chromatic dispersion was also 
in great part corrected by it. Since the introduction of achromatic 
object-glasses for compound microscopes, it has been further shown 
that nearly all error may be avoided by a slight over-correction of 
these, so that the blue ’and red rays may be caused to enter the 
eye in a parallel direction (though not actually coincident), and 
thus to produce a colourless image. Thus let N, M, N (fig. 14) repre- 
sent the two extreme rays of three pencils, wfiich without the 
field-glass would form a blue image convex to the eye-glass at BB, 
and a red one at RR ; then, by the intervention of the field-glass, 
a blue image concave to the eye-glass is formed at B'B', and a red 


^ Thus it is still a moot point w^hether the microscopic appear- 
ances seen in the siliceous valves of diatoms (figs. 8-11) are the 
optical representations of elevations, dej)ressions, or perforations, or 
of internal molecular arrangements not involving any inequality of 
surface, 

” This doctrine was first fully developed by Professor Abbe in the 
ArcMv Jut Microsk. AncUoniie^ vol. ix. (1874), and is more fully ex- 
pounded in his subsequent contributions to Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. 
See also the j)apers of Mr Stephenson and IMr Crisp in that journal, 
and ill the preceding Monthly MicTosco;pic(d Journal. 

® Any good workman can now make by the dozen such small-angled 
J inch objectives as Mr A. Ross produced with much pains and labour 
fifty years ago. It was not until 1844 that, with the honourable 
emulation of surpassing what Professor Amici had then accomplished, 
he produced a inch of whichy by taking advantage of some 
very heavy flint-glass he had, he afterwards increased to 170^ 

1 






1 The reader may be referred to Mr Varley’s investisiition of the properties of 
the Hiiysetiian eye*piece in the, hfty-iirst volume of the TransmUions of tht 
Society of Arts; and to the article “ l^lieroscope,” by Mr Ross, in the Penny 
€yclopxdia^ reprinted, with additions, in tJie hvgJUh ^^ijcJopmdm, 
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one at R'E'. As the focus of the eye-glass is shorter for blue rays 
than for red rays by just the difference in the place of these images, 
their rays, after refraction by it, enter tlie eye in a paraliel direction, 
and produce a picture free from false colour. If the object-glas 
had been rendered ]-ierfectly 
achromatic, the blue rays, 
after passing through tlie 
iield-glass, would Iiave been 
brought to a focus at h, and 
the red at r ; so that an error 
would be ]}roduced, which 
would ha\'e been increased in- 
stead of being corrected by the 
(‘ye-glass. A^nother advantage 
■ot a well-constructed liuy- 
g<;nian eye-piece is that the 
image produced by the meet- 
ing of the rays after passing 
through the iield-giass is by it 
rendered concave towards the 
■eye-glass instead of convex, 
so that every part of it may 
be in focus at tlie same time, 
and the field of view thereby 
rendered fiat.^ 

Tvro oiyaioreHujpn^^^^^^^ 14.— Section of Hiiygenian Bye- 

pieces, of dificrent ma^m^> Piece, adapted to Over-Corrected 
iiig })owers, known as A, b, Microscopic Objectives. 

&c., are usually supplied with 

a compound microscope. The utility of the higher powers will 
mainly depend upon tlie excellence of the objectives ; for, when an 
achromatic combination of small aperture which is sufficiently well 
corrected to perform very tolerably with a “low” or “shallow” 
eye-piece is used with an eye-piece of higher magnifying power (coni- 
nionly spoken of as a “ deeper ” one), the image may lose more in 
brightness and in definition than is gained by its amplification, while 
the image given by an objective of large angular aperture and very 
perfect correction shall sustain so little loss of light or of definition 
by “ deep eye-piecing ” that the increase of magnifying power shall 
be almost clear gain. Hence the modes in which different objectives 
of the same power, whose performance with shallow eye-pieces is 
nearly the same, are respectively affected by deep eye-pieces afford 
a good test of their respective merits, since any defect in the correc- 
tions is sure to be brought out by the higher amplification of the 
image, while a deficiency of aperture is manifested by the want of 
light. The working microscopist will generally find the A eye- 
piece most suitable, B being occasionally employed when a greater 
power is required to separate details, Whilst C and others still deeper 
are useful for the purpose of testing the goodness of objectives, or 
for special investigations requiring the highest amplification with 
objectives of the finest quality. But he can commit no greater 
error than habitually to use deep eye-pieces for the purposes of 
scientific research, especially when (as in the study of living 
objects) long-continued and imiiitermitted observation is necessary. 
For the visual strain thus occasioned is exactly like that resulting 
from the habitual use of magnifying spectacles in reading, requir- 
ing the book to he held within 2 or 3 inches of the eye. And 
all experience shows that this feeling of strain cannot be dis- 
regarded, without the most injurious consequences to vision. 

For viewing large fiat objects, such as transverse sections of wood 
or of Ecldnits spines, under low magnifying powers, the eye-piece 
known as Kellner’s may he employed with advantage, "in this 
construction the field-glass, 'wliich is a double-convex lens, is 
placed in the focus of the eye-glass, without the interposition of a 
diaphragm; and the eye-glass is an achromatic combination of a 
plano-concave of flint with a double-convex of crown, which is 
slightly under-corrected, so as to neutralize the over-correction 
given to the objectives for use with Huygeiiian eye-pieces. A 
fiat well-illuminated field of as much as 14 inches in diameter' 
may thus be obtained with very little loss of light ; but, on the 
other hand, there is a certain impairment of defining power, which 
renders the Kellner eye-i)iece unsuitable for objects presenting 
minute structural details ; and it is an additional objection that 
the smallest speck or smear upon the surface of the field-glass is 
made so unpleasantly obvious that the most careful cleansing of 
that surface is required every time that this eye-piece is used. 
Hence it is better fitted for the occasional display of objects of the 
character already specified than for the ordinary wants of the 
V'orking microscopist. 

Solid eye-pieces, consisting of cylinders of glass with convex ends, 
are sometimes used in place of the Hnygenian, wdien high magni- 
fying power is required for testing the perfomiance of objectives. 
The lower surface, which has the lesser convexity, serves as a 


# These eye-pieces are inucli in vogue in the United States, where they are made 
of extremely short foch— even to ^ inch. 


field-glass, while the image formed by this is magnified by the 
highly convex upper surface to which the eye is applied,— the 
advantage derivable from this construction lying in tlie altolitioji of 
the plane surfaces of the two lenses of the ordinary cy e-piece.^ 

A “ positive ” or Rainsden’s eye-pieGe— in which tlie lield-giass, 
whose convex side is turned upwards, is placed so much nearer the 
eye-glass that the image formed by the objective lies below instead 
of above it — was formerly used for the purpose of micrometry, — a 
divided glass being fitted in the exact plane occupied by the image, 
so that its scale and that image are both magnified together by the 
lenses interposed between them and the eye. The same end, how- 
ever, may be so readily attained witli the Hnygenian eye-piece 
that no essential advantage is gained by the use of that of Ramsden, 
the field of which is distinct only in its centre. 


Objectives. 


It has been seen that one of the principal points in the con- 
struction of microscopic objectives to which the attention of their 
makens has been constantly directed has been the enlargement 
of their “ aperture,” — this term being understood to mean, not 
their absolute opening as expressed by linear measure, but their 
capacity for receiving and bringing to a remote conjugate locus tlie 
rays diverging from the several points of a near oliject. The aper- 
ture of an objective lias been usually estimated by its “angle of 
aperture,”— that is, by the degree of divergence of the most extreme 
rays proceeding from the axial point of the object to tin? margin of 
the objective (fig. 15) wdiich take part in the formation of the 
image. It is pointed out, however, 
by Professor Abbe that, in the case 
of single lenses used as objectives, 
their apertures are really propor- 
tional, not to their respective angles 
of aperture, but to the ratio between 
the actual diameter or clear opening 
of each to its focal distance, a ratio 
which is simply expressed by the 
sine of its semiangle. And in the 
case of combinations of lenses it can 
be demonstrated mathematically that 
their res])ective apertures are de- 
terminable — other conditions being 
the same— by the ratio of the dia- 
meters of their back lenses, so far as Fig. 15.— iriectiou of Adiroiiiutic 
these are really utilized, to their Ohject-Giuss, composL'd of 
respective focal lengths,— this ratio three pairs (Tint and 
being expressed, as before, by the sine cipwu) lenses, aoc is its angle 
of the semiaugle of aperture (sin w). oi aperture. 

The difference between these two modes of coinj)arison can lui 
readily made obvious by reference to the theoretical maximum of 
180®, wliich is attained by opening out the boundaries of the angle 
ale (fig. 15) until they come into the same straight line, the sine of 
the semiangle (90°) then becoming unity. For, wliile an olijectivo 
having an angle of 60° would count by comi,iarison of angles as 
having only one-third of the theoretical maxim urn, its real aperture 
would be half that maximum since the sine of its semiangle 
(30°) ~ And, as the sines of angles beyond 60° increase very 
slowdy, an objective of 120° angle will have as much as 87 per cent, 
of the theoretical maximum of aperture, although its angle is only 
two-thirds, or 66*6 per cent., of 180°. It hence becomes obvious 
that little is really' gained in real aperture by the opening-out of 
the angle of microscopic objectives to its greatest practicable limit 
(which may be taken as 170°), while such extension — even if 
unattended with any loss either of definition or of colour-correction 
— necessarily involves a great reduction alike in tlie working dis- 
tance and in the focal depth or penetration of the combination, 
as wfill be presently explained. 

Numerical Aperture, — It has now been demonstrated by Professor 
Abbe that, independently of the advantages already specified as 
derivable from the application of the immersion system to objectives 
of short focus and wide aperture, the real aperture of an immer- 
sion objective is considerably greater than that of a dry or air 
objective of the same angle, — the comparative apertures of objec- 
tives wmrking through different media being in the compound 
ratio of two factors, viz., the sines of their respective semianglcs 
of aperture and the refractive indices of the ‘ ‘ immersion ” fluids. 
It is the product of these ,(^i sin -it) that gives what is termed by 
Professor Abbe the “numerical aperture,” — which serves, therefore, 
as the only true standard of comparison, not only between dry or 
air and water or oil immersion lenses, but also between immersion 
lenses adapted to work respectively with water, oil, or any other 
interposed flluid. That the angle of aperture ex})reRscd by the 
same number of degrees must correspond with very different work- 
ing apertures in dry, water immersion, and oil or homogeneous 
immersion objectives becomes evident when we consider what 
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■Imppeiis \yheii (livergeiit pencils of rays pass from one medium' 
into anotlier of liiglier refractive index. For such divergent 
|>eiiciis, proceeding from, air into water or oil, will bo closed 
together or compressed ; so that the rays which, when an object 
is mounted in air, spread out over the whole hemisphere then 
form comparatively narrow pencils, and can thus be utilized 
by an immersion objective of smaller aperture than is required iu 
a\lry objective to admit the most diverging rays of air-pencils. 
It Mlo'ws, therefore, that a given angle in a water or oil immersion 
objective represents a much larger aperture than does the same 
angle in an air-objective ; and thus it comes to pass that by 
opening out the angle of immersion objectives they may he made 
to receive and utilize rays of much greater divergence than can 
possibly enter dry objectives of even maximum aperture. 

The following table, abridged from that given by Professor Abbe 
for every 0*02 of numerical aperture from 0*50 up to the maximum 
of 1 ‘52, brings this contrast into clear view : — 


Numerical Aperture 2\ihU. 


Numerical 

Aperture 

Angle of Aperture (=2 m). 

Illumi- 

nating 

Power 

(a-). 

Theoretical 
Resolving 
Power, in 
Lines to 
an Inch 
(X=0*5269 fi 
=line E). 

Pene- 

trating 

Power 

(!)• 

Dry 

Objec- 

tives 

(n-l). 

Water- 

Immersion 

Objectives 

(n~VS'3). 

Homogeneous- 

Immersion 

Objectives 

(«=1*52). 

1*52 

0 ^ 


180 0 

2*e3l0 

146,528 

*658 

1*42 



138 12 

2*016 

136,888 

•704 

1 ‘33 


180 0 

122 6 

1*770 

128,212 

•752 

. 1-26 


142 39 

111 59 

1*588 

121,464 

•794 

I'lS 


125 3 

101 50 

1*392 

113,752 

•847 

* 1*12, 


114 44 

94 56 

1*254 

107,968 

•893 

' ■ 1*0(^ 

... 

, 105 42 

88 26 

1*124 

10‘2,1S4 

•943 

! 1*00 

180 0 

97 31 

82 17 

1*000 

96,400 

1*000 

! . Q-m 

140 6 

89 56 

76 24 

■884 

90,616 

1064 

1 ■ 3*86 

118 38 i 

SO 34 

68 54 

•740 

82,904 

1*163 

1 ■ 0*80 . 

106 U i 

73 58 

63 31 j 

•640 

77,120 

1 1*250 

i 0*70 ■ . 

98 56 

69 42 

60 0 I 

•578 

73,264 

1*816 

0*70 ' , 

88 51 

63 31 

54 50 

•490 

67,480 

1*429 

1 0*62 

76 38 

55 34 

48 9 

•384 

59,768 

1*613 

1 0-5G i 

6S 6 

49 48 

43 14 

•314 

53,984 

1*786 

, 0*50 

60 0 

44 10 

38 24 

•250 

48,200 

2-000 


Thus, taking as a standard of comparison a dry objective of 
the maximum theoretical angle of 180°, whose numerical aper- 
ture is the sine of 90°, or 1*00, we find this standard equalled 
by a water-immersion objective whose angle of aperture is no more 
than 97 and by an oil or homogeneous immersion objective 
of only 82°, — the numerical apertures of these, obtained by multi- 
plying the sines of their respective semiangles by the refractive 
index of water or of oil, being 1 *00 in each case. Each, there- 
fore, will have as gi’eat a power of leceiving and utilizing divergent 
rays as any dry objective can even theoretically possess. 

But, as the actual angle of either a water or an oil immersion 
objective can be opened out to the same extent as that of an air or 
dry objective, it follows that the aperture of the former can be 
augmented far beyond even the theoretical maximum of the latter. 
Thus the numerical aperture of a water-immersion lens of the 
maximum angle of 180° is 1*33, or one-third greater than that 
of an air-lens of the same angle; and this aperture would be 
given by an oil-immersion objective of only 122°. Again, the 
numerical aperture of an oil-immersion objective having the theo- 
retical maximum angle of 180° 'would be 1 *5*2, or more than one- 
half greater than that of an air-lens of the same angle. And the 
numerical ax)ertures corresponding to angles of 170°, which have 
been actually attained in both cases, fall very little short of the 
proportions just given. 

So, again, an oil-immersion objective whose angle of aperture is 
only 60° has as high a numerical aperture (0*76) as a w'ater- 
irnmersion objective of 69-^°, or as a dry obj(3ctive of 99°; and a dry 
objective of 140° has no greater a numerical aperture (0*94) than 
a water-immersion of 90° or an oil-immersion of 76-^-°. 

This important doctrine may be best made practically intelligible 
by a comparison of the relative diameters of the back lenses of 
dry with those of water and oil immersion objectives of the 
same power, from an “air-angle’’ of 60° to an “oil-angle” of 
180°, — these diameters expressing, in each case, the opening betiveen 
the extreme pencil-forming rays at their issue from the posterior 
surface of the combination, to meet in its conjugate focus for the 
formation of the image, the relation of 'which opening in eacli case 
to the focal length of the combination is the real measure of its 
aperture (fig. 16). Thus the dry objective of 60° angle (5 in fig. 16) 
has its air-angle represented by sin 0*50 numerical aperture. 

The dry objective of 97“ (4) has its air-angle represented by sinw — 

I = 0*75 numerical aperture. And the dry objective having the 
(theoretical) angle of 180° (3) has its air-angle represented by sin w ^ 
= l-00 numerical aperture,— this corresponding to 96° water- i 
angle and 82° oil-angle. But the water-immersion lens having 
the (theoretical) angle of 180° (2) has its water-angle represented 
by ^isinw = l'33 numerical aperture. And the oil-immersion 
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lens having the (theoretical) angle of 180° (1) has its oil -angle 
represen tect by ?isinw = l*52 “numerical aperriire.’’^ These 
theoretical ai>erturcs for water and oil immersion lenses iiaving been 
found as nearlv attainable in practice as the theoretical maximum 
for dry objectives, such lenses can utilize rays from objects 
mounted in balsam or other dense media, 

'wdiich are entirely lost for the image (since 
they do not exist physically) when the same 
object is in air or is observed tliroiigh a film 
of air. And this loss cannot be compensated 
by an increase of illumination ; because tlie 
rays whiclx ai'e lost are different rays physi- 
cally from those obtained by any illumi- 
nation, however intense, through an aeriform 
medium. 

It is by increasing the number of diffrac- 
tion-spectra that the additional rays thus 
received by objectives of great numerical 
aperture impart to them an increased resolv- 
ing power for lined and dotted objects,— 
the truth of the image formed by the recorn- 
biiiation of these spectra being (as already 
shown) essentially dependent on the number 
of them that the objective may be capable 
of receiving. 

But whilst the resolving power of micro- 
scopic objectives increases in the ratio of 
their respective numerical apertures, and 
whilst their illuminating power (dependent 
upon the quantity of light that passes 
through them) increases with the square of 
the numerical aperture, the case is reversed 
with another most important quality, — that 
of penetration or focal depth; for this 
diminishes as the numerical aperture in- 
creases, until nothing but what is precisely 
in the focal plane can be even discerned with 
objectives possessed of the highest resolving 
power. Thus, the penetrating power of an Fig. 16. — Eelative Dia- 
objective of 60° air-angle being expressed meters ofEack Lenses 
as 2*000, an extension of that angle to 76|-° of Air, Water, mu! 
reduces it to 1*613, an extension to 89° 9^^ Immersion Objec- 

reduces it to 1 *429, and an extension to 99° f 
reduces it to 1*316; further extension to 118-^° reduces it to 1*163, 
while an objective whose air-angle is 140° has a penetrating power 
of only 1 *064. So, again, the oil-immersion objective which has tlie 
numerical aperture of 1*00 corresponding to the theoretical air- 
angle of 180° has a penetrating power of 1 *000 ; this is brought 
down to *752 when its angle is so increased as to make its numerical ^ 
aperture 1*33, equalling the theoretical maximum of a water- 
immersion objective, and is *658 at the theoretical maximum (1*52) 
of an oil-objective. 

Hence it is clear that, as some of the qualities to be sought in 
microscopic objectives are absolutely incompatible, a prefere^nce is » 
to be accorded to objectives of greatest resolving power but very 
little penetration, or to those of moderate resolving power and 
great penetration, according to the uses to which tliey are to be 
applied; and some general principles will now be laid down in 
regard to this matter, based alike on science and experience. 

In the first place, a marked distinction is to be drawn between 
those objectives of lo'w or moderate power 'which are to be worked 
dioptrically and those of high power 'which are to be worked dif- 
fractively. The objects on which the former are to be for the most 
part used are either minute transparent bodies having solid forms 
w'hich the observer should be able to take in as wholes (as in the 
case of Polycystina, fihe larger diatoms, Infusoria, kc.); or trans- 
parent sections, dissections, or injections, 'whose parts lie iu 
different planes, the general relations of which he desires to study, 
%vhile reserving their details for more special scrutiny; or opatpie 
objects, whose structure can only he apprehended from the 
examination of their surfaces, when the inequalities of those sur- 
faces are seen in their relations to each other. In all these cases 
it is desirable that microscopic vision should resemble ordinary 
vision as much as possible. If the eye were so constructed as to 
enable us to discern only those parts of an object that lie pre- 
cisely in the plane to which "we focus it, our visual conceptions of 
the forms and relations of these parts, and consequently of the 
object as a 'whole, would in general be very inadequate, and often 
erroneous. It is because, while focussing our eye successively on 
the several planes of the object, wc can see the relation of each to 
\yhat is nearer and more remote that we can readily acquire a 
visual conception of its shape as a "vdtole, and that unmistakable 
perception of solid form 'w^hich is given by the combination of the 
two dissimilar perspectives of near objects in binocular vision 

1 The dotted circles in the interior of 1 and 2, of the same diameter as 3, show 
the excess in the diameters of the hack lenses of the water and oil ohjectives ■ 
over that of the dry at their respective theoretical limits. 
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fp. “273) could not possibly be formed if our vision were strictly 
lirnited to the exact plane for wbicb our eyes are focussed. 

Hence it is obvious that, in the case of objectives of low and 
moderate amplification, focal depth or penetration is a quality 
for the want of which no other excellence can compensate, 
the opening-out of their apertures being only advantageous in 
so far as it does not seriously interfere with their penetrating 
power. It is, no doubt, quite possible to construct a 1 inch 
objective wdth an aperture so large that, when the requisite ampli- 
fication has been gained by deep eye-piecing, it shall resolve 
the lined “tests” ordinarily used for a or to construct an 
objective of xV inch focus which shall in like maimer do the 
ordinary work of a But, as such objectives are thereby spoiled 
for their own proper work, the loss to the microscopist is hut 
poorly compensated by his ability to resolve mth them, under such 
deep eye-pieces as cannot he habitually used without serious risk to 
the eye-sight, the lined and dotted tests which can be much better 
shown under objectives of shorter focus and wider aperture, with eye- 
pieces of low amplification. Bor, whilst deep eye-pieces cannot be 
habitually employed for continuous observation, without putting 
a strain upon the eyes resembling that Avhich results from the 
constant use of a magnifying glass, even the very highest objectives 
may be used continuously for long periods in combination with 
shallow eye-pieces, with scarcely any fatigue, and therefore (it is 
probable) without sensible injury.^ 

In estimating the goodness of a microscopic objective, five 
distinct qualities have to be separately considered:— ( 1 ) its work- 
ing distance, or the actual interval between its front lens and the 
object on which it is focussed; ( 2 ) its penetrating power, or focal 
depth; (3) the flatness of its field; (4) its definition, or power of 
giving a distinct image of all well-marked features of an object, 
and evspecially of their boundary lines ; and (5) its resolving power, 
by which it separates closely approximated lines, dots, or striae.^ 

*" 1 . The “ working distance” of an objective has no fixed relation 
to its focal length, — the latter being estimated by its equality in 
power with a single lens of given radius of curvature (such as 
1 inch, i inch, inch, &c.), while the former varies with 
the mode in which the combination is constructed and with the 
aperture given to it. For low and moderate powers, ranging up to 
inch focus, good working distance is especially important, 
alike because it is closely related to penetrating power, and. also 
because it facilitates the use of side-illumination for opaque objects. 
And in such objectives of high power as are to be used, not for the 
resolution of lined or dotted tests, but for the observation of living 
and moving objects of extreme minuteness, good working distance 
is no less important, on account of its relation to focal depth. In 
the case of those objectives, on the other hand, in which resolving 
power is made the first consideration, it is only needful that the 
working distance shall be such as to permit the interposition of a 
thin glass cover ; and this, although necessarily diminished with 
the widening of the aperture, can be always obtained by the adoption 
of the immersion system. 

2. The “penetrating power” or “focal depth” of an objective 
may be defined as consisting in the vertical range through which 
the parts of an object not precisely in the focal plane may be seen 
with sufficient distinctness to enable their relations with what lies 
exactly in that plane to be clearly traced out,— just as would be done 
by ordinary vision if the object were itself enlarged to the dimen- 
sions of its microscopic image. The close relation between this 
quality and the preceding becomes obvious ’when it is considered 
that the longer the working distance of an objective the less will 
the distinctness of the image it forms be afiected by any given 
-alteration (say the xjtwo- of an inch) in its focal adjustment. Con- 
sequently, of two objectives having the same magnifying power hut 
different working distances, that one will have the most focal depth 
whose working distance is the greater. On the other hand, as the 
penetrating power of an objective is reduced in direct accordance 
with the increase of its numerical aperture, it must be sacrificed 
wherever the highest resolving power is to he attained. Hence, 
as already remarked, this attribute will he very differently valued 
by different observers, according to the work on which they are 
respectively engaged. For the general purposes of biological 
r(3search, not only with low or moderate (for the reasons already 
stated), hut ^ also with high powers, a considerable amount of 
focal depth is essential. It is impossible, for example, to follow 
satisfactorily the movements of an Amoehay or to study the 
“ cyclosis ” in the cell of a VaUisneria, or to trace the distribution 
■of a nerve-thread, with an objective in which focal depth is so 
comi>letely sacrificed to aperture that nothing can he discerned 
save what is precisely in the focal plane, since, instead of passing 
gradationally from one focal plane to another, as the observer can 
do with an objective of good penetration, he can only get a succes- 
sion of ‘ ^ dissolving views, ” with an interval of ‘ ^ chaos ” between 


^ 1 Hence, for work of thivS kind, the shallower eye-pieces and longer tubes of 
Entjlish microscopes are to he preferred to the deeper eye-pieces and shorter tubes 
, of the ordinary Continental model, the shallowest eye-pieces of the latter being 
' usually equal in power to the oixlinary B eye-pieces of the former. 
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I each pair. When, on the other hand, it is desired to scrutinize with 
I the greatest precision such minute details as are presented in one 
and the same focal plane (as, for example, those of the thinnest 
possible film of tissue spread out between a glass slide and its cover- 
ing glass), the microscopist will prefer an objective in which focal 
depth is subordinated to aperture, for the sake of the resolving 
power which he can thus command. And it will often happen in 
biological research that it is advantageous thus to bring objectives 
of the latter class to hear upon objects which could not have been 
detected in the first instance save by objectives of much inferior 
resolving power but greater focal depth. 

3. The “flatness of the field” afibrded by the objective is a 
condition of great importance to the advantageous use of the micro- 
scope, since the extent of the area clearly seen at one time practi- 
cally depends upon it. Many objectives are so constructed that, 
even when the object is perfectly flat, the foci of the central and 
peripheral jmrts of the field are so difierent that, when the adjust-' 
ment is made for one, the other is more or less indistinct. Hence, 
when the central part of the area is in focus, no more infoimation 
is gained respecting the peripheral than if the latter had been alto- 
gether stopped out. With a really good objective, not only should 
the image be distinct over the whole field at once, but the marginal 
portion should he as free from colour as the central. As imperfec- 
tion in this respect is often masked by the contraction of the 
apertiu’e of the tiiapliragm in the eye-piece, tlie relative merits of 
t-wo objectives, as regards flatness of flelcl, should always he tested 
under an eye- piece giving a large aperture. 

4. The “ defining power ” of an objective, which depends upon 
the completeness of its corrections for spherical and for chromatic 
aberration, and upon the accurate centring of its component lenses, 
is an attribute essential to its satisfactory performance, whatever may 
be its other qualities, — its importance in scientific research being 
such that no superiority in resolving power can compensate for the 
want of it; and, though it is possible to obtain perfect correction for 
spherical aberration up to the highest practicable limit of angle, yet 
the difficulty of securing it increases rapidly with the augmentation 
of aperture, the want of it being made perceptible, especially when 
deep eye-xneces are put on, by the blurring of clearly-marked lines 
or edges, and by general “fog.” Perfect colour-correction, on the 
other hand, is not possible for dry lenses of the videst angle, on 
account of the irrationality of the secondary spectrum ; hut this 
may be neutralized by the use of the immersion system. As already 
stated, what has to he aimed at in the construction of microscopic 
objectives is not absolute colour-correction, hut a slight degree of 
over-correction, which, by compensating the chromatic dispersion 
of the Huygenian eye-piece, shall produce an image free from false 
colour. As this can he secured far more easily in the construction 
of objectives of moderate than in those of very wide aperture, the 
cost of the former is proportionally small, — an additional reason 
for the preference to be given to them on other grounds, in regard 
to all save very special kinds of microscopic work. 

5. “Eesolving power,” being that by which very minute and 

closely approximated markings — whether lines, strije, dots, or 
apertures — can he separately discerned, is a function which is only of 
primary importance in objectives whose amx)lifying power specially 
fits them for the study of objects of this class. It appears from the 
mathematical researches of Professor Abbe that the maximum 
resolving power (with a theoretical angle of 180“) would be capable 
of separating 146,528 lines to the inch ; but he considers the limit 
of visual resolution depending on the powder of the eye to be about 
Ti-sVinr of f^oh ; and this limit seems to have been nearly 
reached. To make such a separation distinctly percep)tible, an 
amplification of at least 3000 linear would be requisite ; and this 
can only be obtained either b}’- the use of an objective of very high 
power (such as inch focus) in combination with a low or medium 
eye-piece or by putting a very deep eye-piece upon an objective of 
lower power (such as a inch), — the former method, for the reasons 
already given, being decidedly jneferable. For the resolution of less 
closely approximated markings ohjectiFes of ^ 

inch answ^er very well ; and the resolving x>ower wdiich they 
require may be obtained without any excessive widening of the 
aperture. For the loss of resolving po\ver eonse(.]uent U])on the 
contraction of the angle of a water-immersion objective to 128x“ is 
only one-tenth of the theoretical maximum 128, 212 ; wdiile a reduc- 

I tion to 1051-“ only lowers the number of sex^arable lines to 102,184 
to the inch, — thus diminishing the resolving power by little more 
than one-fifth, while the 'working distance and focal dejrth of the 
combination are greatly increased, and perfect definition is more 
certainly attainable. The y- inch is (according to the -^vi’iter’s 
experience, which is confirmed by the theoretical deductions of 
Professor Abbe) the lo’west objective in which resolving j>ower 
should he made the primary qualification, — the 1-, J, and - 5 ^ 

inch being specially suited to kinds of luological work in which 
this is far less important than focal dei)th and dioptric precision. 
This view is strengthened by the very important consideration that 
the resolving power given by wide ajperture cannot be utilized, 
except by a method of illumination that causes light to passthrough 
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the object at an oblirjnity corresponding to that at which the most 
divergent rays enter the objocttive. b[yw, although in the: case of 
objects whose niarkirigs arc only superficial such obliquity may not 
be productive ot false aiipearances (though even this is scarcely con- 
ceivable), it must have" that efiect when the object is thick enougb 
to have an internal structure ; and the experience of all biological 
observers who have carried out the most delicate and difliciiit 
investigations is in accord, not only as to the advantage of direct 
illumination, hut as to the deceptiveness of the appearances given 
by oblique, and the consequent danger of error in any inferences 
drawn from the latter. Thus, for example, the admirable researches 
of Strassbiirger, Fleming, Klein, and others upon the changes which 
take place "'iii cell-iiiiclei during their subdivision can only be 
followed and verified (as the writer can personally testify) by 
examination of these objects under axial illumination, with objec- 
tives of an angle so moderate as to possess focal depth enough to 
follow the wonderful differentiation of component parts brought out 
bv staining processes through their whole thickness. 

' Tiie most perfect objectives for the ordinary purposes of scientific 
research, therefore, will be obviously those whicii combine exact 
deiinition and flatness of field with the widest aperture that can be 
given without an inconvenient reduction of working distance and 
loss of the degree of focal depth suitable to the work on which they 
are respectively to be employed. These last attributes are especially 
needed in the study of living and moving objects ; and, in tbe case 
of those, dry objeGtive.s are decidedly preferable to immersion, 
since the shifting of the slide which is requisite to enable the move- 
ment of the object to be followed is very apt to produce disarrange- 
ment of the interposed drop. And, owing to the solvent power which 
the essential oils employed for homogeneous immersion have for 
the ordinary cements and varnishes, such care is necessary in the 
use of objectives constructed to work vith them as can only be 
given when the observer desires to make a very minute and critical 
exaiaination of a securely-mounted object. 

The following table expresses the magnifying powders of objectives 
constructed on the English scale of inelies and parts of an inch, with 
the 10 inch body and the A and B eye-pieces usually supplied by 
English makers, and also specifies the angle of aperture wliich, in the 
writer’s judgment, is most suitable for each. Ke has the satisfac- 
tion of finding that liis opinions on this latter point, which are 
based on long'^experience in the microscopic study of a wider range 
of animal and vegetable objects than has fallen within the purview 
of most of his contemporaries, are in accordance witli the conclu- 
sions drawn by Professor Abbe from his profound investigations into 
the theory of microscopic vision,^ whicli have been carried into 
practical accomplishment in the excellent productions of Mr Zeiss. 
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9 
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For ordinary biological work, tbe I, xVj ^^fid -fV objectives, with 
angles of from 100'" 'to 120^ will be found to answer extremely 
well if constriieted on tbe water-immersion S3^stem.^ 

Each of these powers should be tested upon objects most suited 
to determine its capacit^’-for the particular kind of w'ork on which it 
is to be employed ; and, in such testing, the application of deeper ej’-e- 
pieces than can be habitually employed Avith advantage will often 
serve to bring out marked diflerences betAveen tAVo objectives AAdiicb 
seem to AAmrk almost equally Avell under those ordinarily used, — 
defects in definition or colour-correetion, and AAnnt of light, Avhich 
might otherwise have escaped notice, being thus made apparent. 
No single object is of such general utility for these purposes as a 
large Avell-inai'ked Fodura scale ; for the ejQ Avhicli has been trained 
to the use of a particular specimen of it Avill soon learn to recognize 
by its means the qualities of any objective betAveen 1 inch and ^ 
inch focus ; and it may be safely asserted that the objective Avdiicb 
most clearly and sharply exhibits its characteristic markings is the 
best for the ordinary Avork of the histologist. 

For the special attribute of resolving power, on tbe other hand, 
tests of an entirely different order are required ; and these are fur- 
nished, as already stated, either by the more “difficult” diatoms, 
or by the highest numbers of Nobert’s ruled test-plate. The 
diatom-valve at present most in use as a test for resolving 
poAA’-er is t\\ii AmplvipUi^ra pellucida^ the lines on Avhich were long 
supposed to be more closely approxitnated than those of Robert’s 


I See his paper on The Relation of Aperture and Power in the Microscope.” in 
Roij, Micros. Boc., 18S2. pp. 800, 460, 
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nineteenth band, being affirmed By Mr Sollitt to range from 120 
to 130 in xtxVir an inch. But The admirable photographs of 
this A^alve obtained by Colonel Dr WoodAvard have confirmed the- 
conclusion long previously expressed by the Avri ter, that this esti- 
mate AA^as far too high, being based on the “spurious lineatiori ” 
produced Iby diffraction, and sIioav that the stria?, on the largest 
A'-ah^es do not exceed 91, AAiiile those on the smallest are iieAmr more- 
numerous than 100, in of an inch. The same admirable 

manipulator has also obtained excellent photographs of another very 
difficult test-diatom, SiirirelM gemma, from Avhich it appears, 
that its transverse stria? count longitiidinall;y at the mte of 72,000 
to the inch, wiiilst the beaded appearances into Avhich these may 
be resolved count transversely at the rate of 84,000 to the inch. 
Thus it appears that the complete resolution of these “ A’^exatious ’ 
diatoms does not require by any means the maximum of aperture, 
but is probably dependent at least as much on the perfection of the- 
corrections and the effeetiAmness of the illumination. 

It must be understood that there is no intention in these remarks 
to underv^alue the efforts AA'hich haA'-e been perseveringly made by 
tbe ablest constructors of microscopic objecth’-es in the direction of 
enlargement of aperture. For these efforts, besides increasing the 
resoh'ing poAver of the instrument, have done tbe great service of 
]?roducing a vast improA’-emeiit in the quality of those objectives of 
moderate aperture Aviiicb are most Auiluable to the scientific biolo- 
gist ; and tbe microscopist Avho Avislies Ids aTmameniim, to be com- 
plete will provide himself with objectives of those different qualities, 
as AA'ell as different poAvers, AAdiich shall best suit his particular 
requirements.- 

Illuminating Apparatus. 

Every improvement in the o])tical performance of the compound 
achromatic microscope has called forth a corresponding improve- 
ment in the illumination of the objects vieAved by it, since it soon 
came to be apparent that AAuthout such improvement the full ad- 
vantage of the increased defining and resohung poAvers of the- 
objectives could not be obtained. For the illumination of trans- 
parent objects examined light transmitted through them under 
loAv powers of moderate angle a converging pencil of rays reflected 
upon their under surface by a concave mirror is generally sufficient, — 
a “condenser ” being only needed Avhen the imjierfect transparency 
of the object requires the transmission of more light through it. 
And the microscopist engaged in ordinary biological studies, Avho- 
works on very transparent objects Avitli objectives of or ir inch 
focus, or -xV hich immersion, AA’ill find that the small concaA'©' 
mirror of short focus with Avliich the Continental models are fur- 
nished (see fig. 28) Avill general!}" prove sufficient for liis needs. This 
mirror is usually hung at such a distance beneath the stage that 
parallel rays falling on it are brought to a focus in tlie object as it. 
lies on a slip of glass resting on the stage ; and thus, vdien the- 
instrument is used by day, the light of a bright cloud (Avhich is pre- 
ferable to any other) gives a Avell -illuminated field, even Avith the- 
poAvers last-mentioned. But Avhen lamplight is used its divergent 
rays are not brought to a focus in the object by a mirror that is 
fixed as just stated ; and the. distance of the mirror beneath tlie 
stage should be made capable of increase (Avhich is easih^ done by 
attaching it to a lengthening bar), so as to obtain the requisite 
focal convergence. Still the "best effects of ohjectiA^es of less than 
J inch focus cannot be secured Avithout „the aid of an achromatic 
condenser, interposed between the mirror and the object, so as to 
bring a lai’ger body of rays to a more exact conA’‘ergence. 

A\Tien objectives of still higher power are emploj^ed, the ernploj"- 
ment of such a condenser becomes indispensable ; and when the- 
highest powers are being used by lamplight, it is desirable to dis- 
pense AATth the mirror altogether, and to 'place the flame exactly in 
the optic axis of the microscope. The condenser should be an 
acliromatic combination, corrected for the ordinary thickness of 
the glass slip on Avhich the object lies, and capable of being so 
adjusted as to focus tbe illuminating pencil in the object. 

As it is often found desirable that an object should be illuminated 
by central rays alone, or that the quantity of light transmitted 
throughit should be reduced (for bringing into view delicate details 
of structure AAdiich are inAusible AAffien the object is flooded ■with 
light), every microscope should be provided Avith some means of 
cutting off the outer rays of the illuminating cone. The 
phragm-plate ordinarily nsed for this purpose is a disk of black 
metal, pivoted to the under side of tbe stage, and perforated Avi'th a 
graduated series of apertures of different diameters, any one of Avhich 
can bo brought, by the rotation of the disk, exactly into the optic 
axis of the microscope. But the required effect can be inucli more 
advantageously obtained by tbe “iris -diaphragm,” in Avhich a 
number of converging plates of metal are made so to slide oAmr 
each ^ other by the motion of a lever or screAv that the aper- 
ture is either enlarged or diminished, while ahva^-s remaining prac- 
tically circular as Avell as central ; and in this manner a continuous. 

2 See the remarks of Mr Diillinger, — whose experiemee in the application of the- 
highe.st powers to the study of the minutesst living objects is proha'bly greater than-' 
that of any living observer, — in Jonr. Roy, Micros, Boc.j Decemher 1S82, p. 8o3. 



view of tlie object is obtained, with a gradational modification of the 
li^dit. Anotlier metliod, coinmonly adopted in German microscopes, 
place a draw-tube in the optic axis between the stage and the 
mirror, and to drop into the top of this tube one of a set of stops ” 
perforated ■with apertures of ditferent sizes ; this allows a gm- 
liationai effect to be obtained by raising or lo wering the tube, so as 
to place the stop nearer to or more remote from the object ; hut it 
is not nearly so convenient as the iris-diaphragm ; and the effect of 
the stop is not nearly so good when it is removed to some dis- 
tance beneath the ol:>ject as when it is very near to the under sur- 
face of the glass object-slide. When an achromatic condenser is 
used, either a diaphragm -plate or an iris-diaphragm should be placed 
below its back lens, so as to cut ofi‘ any required proportion of tlie 
outer rays that form its illuminating cone. 

Such an arrangement, while suiting all the ordinary requirements 
of the microscopist wdio uses the highest powers of his instrument 
tor the purposes of biological investigation (as, for example, in the 
study of Bacteria Gt of the reproduction of the Monadina), does not 
serve to bring into effective use the special resolving power pos- 
sessed by objectives of large aperture. It has long been known 
that for" the discernment of very closely approximated markings 
oblique illumination is advantageous, ™an objective which exhibits 
su(di a diatom-valve as Flmrosigina angulatiim with a smooth im- 
markod surface wdicn illuminated by the central rays of the achro- 
matic condenser making its characteristic markings (figs. 8-11) 
distinctly visible wlien the central rays of the condenser are kept 
back by a stop, and the object is illuminated by its convergent mar- 
ginal fays only. And it has also been practically known for some 
time that tlie resolution of lined or dotted tests can be often 
etfected by mirror illumination alone, if the mirror he so mounted 
as to be able to reflect rays through the object at such obliquity to 
the optic axis of the microscope as to reach the margin of a wide- 
angled objective. But it has only been since Professor Abbe’s 
researches have given the true theory of ‘‘resolution” that the 
special advantage of oblique illumination has been fully compre- 
hended, and that the best means have been devised for using it 
effectively. Two different systems have now come into use, each 
of which has its special advantages. 

One consists in the attachment of the illuminating apparatus 
(mirror and achromatic condenser) to a “ swinging tail-piece ” (see 
fig. 32), which, moving radially upon a pivot whose axis intersects 
the optic axis at right angles in the plane of the object, can ti*ans- 
mit the illuminating pencil through it at any degree of obliquity 
that the construction of the stage allows. The direction of this 
X)eneii being of course limite<l to one azimuth, it is requisite, in order 
'to bring out its full resolving cflect, that the object should be made 
to rotate, by making the stage that carries it revolve round the 
optic axis, so tliat the oblique pencil may impinge upon the lines or 
other markings of the object in every direction successively. It 
will then bo found that the api)earances presented by the same 
object often vary considerably, — one set of lines being shown when 
the ohjecfc lies in one azimuth, and another when its azimuth has 
been changed by rotation through 60'’, 90“^, or some other angle. 
Various contrivances have also been devised for throwing very 
oblique illuminating pencils on the object by means of prisms 
placed beneath the stage. 

Illumination of at least equal obliquity to that afforded by the 
swinging tail-j)iece may now, liow'cver, be obtained by the use of 
condensers specially constructed to give a divergence of 170° to the 
rays which they transmit wiien used immersionally, by bringing 
their fiat tops into approximation to the under side of tlie glass 
slide on which the object is mounted, with the interposition 
of a film of \vater or (preferably) of glycerin. By using a central 
stop, marginal rays alone may bo allow^ed to jiass ; and these wall 
be transmitted through the object in every azimuth at the same 
time. But diaphragms wdtli apcitures limiting the transmitted rays 
to one part of the peripliery may he so fixed in a tube beneath 
the condenser as to be easily made to rotate, thus sending its 
oblique pemdls through the object in every azimuth in succession, j 
And where this rotation of the diapliragm brings out two sets of 
lines at a certain angular interval a diaphragm wdth tw’o marginal 
openings at a corresponding angular distance Avill enable botli to 
be seen at once. Kumerous arrangements of this kind liave been 
devised by those who devote tlieir sj'iecial attention to the rcso- 
dution ot dillicult diatom-tests ; but they a, re of little or no use to 
those who use the microscope for biological research. 

Ihr the illnmiiiatioii of the surfaces of oyiaque objects which must 
be seen by refic'cted light the means employed w'ill vary with the 
■focal length of the olijective em])loyed. For large bright objects 
viewed under a low' magnifying powder good ordinary daylight is 
sufficient; but if the surface of the object is dull, reflecting but 
little light, the aid of a buirs-e^m or large bi-eonvex lens must be 
employed in order to gha^ it sufficient brilliance. This aid will 
always be required by lampliglit ; and by a proper adjustment of 
the relative distances of the lamp and the object the rays from the 
lamp may be made either to spi’ead themselves over a wide area or 
to converge npun a small spot. The former is the method suitable 


1 See a method devised hy Mr James Smith, in Jour, Rot/, Micros, Soc., vofi iil, 
N. S„ 1880, p. 398. 


Fig. 18. — -Beclds Vertical Illuminator. 


given by the American Professor H. L. Smith — a disk of 
thin glass B, attached to a milled head by wffiich its angular 
Xiosition may be adjusted, and introduced by a slot A, e into the 
interior of an adapter that is interposed between the objective C, d 
and the nose c of the body. The light which enters at the lateral 
aperture A, a, falling ui^on the oblique surface of the disk 0, h, is 
reflected dowuiwards, and is concentrated by the lenses of the 
objective upon the object beneath. The lateral aperture may be 
provided mth a diaphragm, wdth openings of different sizes, for 
aiminishing the false light to wdiich this method is liable ; or a screen 
with a -small aperture may be yilaced between the lan;jp and the 


to large objects viewed under a low magnifying q>ower ; the latter 
to the iHumination of small objects which are to be examined under 
objectives of (say) 1 inch dr f inch focus. Another method wdiich 
rnay be conveniently had recourse to when the microscope is pro- 
vided with a swinging tail -piece is to turn this on its pivot until 
the concave mirror is brought above the stage, so that rays wdiicli 
it gathers either from natural or artificial sources may be reflected 
dowmwards upon the surface of the object. 

The illumination of an opaque object to be seen with a higher 
power than the § or inch objectives wms formerly provided for 
by a concave speculum (termed a Lieberkubn after its inventor), with 
a perforation in the centre for the passage of the rays to the objec- 
tive to which it is fitted, — the curvature of the speculum being so 
adajited to the focus of the objective which carries it that, when 
the latter is duly adjusted, the rays « 
reflected u^iwards around the object 
from the mirror to the specuimn ‘ 
shall converge strongly on the ob- 
ject. The various disadvantages of 
this mode of illumination, ho’wever, 
have caused it to be now generally 
superseded by other arrangements. 

For powers between 1'^ inch and 

inch, and even for a d or ■} inch 
of small angle and good w’orking 
distance, nothing is so convenient 
as the parabolic speculum or side- 
illuminator (F, fig. 17) invented by 
the late Bichard Beck. Tliis is 
attached to a spring-clip that slides 
on the tubes of low'-pow^er objec- 
tives, so that its distance from the 
object and the direction of its re- 
flected pencil arc readily adjusted ; 17. —Beck’s Parabolic Side- 

and for use with higher powers it IUnminator, with Crouchs 
may be either mounted on a sejiar Adapter, 
ate arm attached to some part of the stand of the microscope, or 
may he hung in the manner sliowm in lig. 17 from an “adapter ” 
A interposed betw^een the objective and the body. By rotating 
the collar B and making use of the joints C, C, the lengthening 
rod D, and the ball and socket E, any position may be given to the 
speculum F that may best suit the objective with which it is used. 

When, how^ever, it is desired to illuminate objects to be seen under 
objectives of high power and very short w’orking distance, side 
illumination of any kind becomes difficult, though not absolutely 
impossible ; ^ and various modes have been devised for the illumina- 
tion of the object by means of light sent dowm upon it, though 
the objective, from above. This is done in the vertical illuminator 
of Messrs Beck (fig. 18) — the original idea of wdiich was first 
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illiimmator, at any distance that is found to produce the best etfects. 
In using this illuminator, the lamp should be placed at a distance 
of about 8 inches from the aperture ; and, when the proper adjust- 
ments have been made, the image of the flame should be seen upon 
the object. The illuimnation of the entire field, or the direction of 
the light more or less to either side of it, can easily be managed by 
the interposition of a small condensing lens placed at about the dis- 
tance of its own focus from the lamp. The objects viewed by this 
mode of illumination with dry-front objectives are best uncovered, 
since, if they are covered with thin glass, so large a proportion of 
the light sent down upon them is reflected from the cover (especially 
when objectives of large angle of aperture are employed) that very 
little is seen of the objects beneath, unless their reflective powder is 
very high. With immersion objectives, liowever, covered objects 
may be used. Another method of vertical illumination long since 
devised by Mr Tolies bas recently been brought into notice by 
Professor W. A. Rogers of Boston (U. S.). It consists in the in- 
troduction of a small rectangular prism at a short distance behind 
the front combination of the objective, so that parallel rays enter- 
ing its vertical surface pass on between its parallel horizontal sur- 
faces until they meet the inclined surface, by which they are 
reflected downwards. In passing tbrougli the front combination of 
the objective, they are deflected towards its axis ; but, as their 
angle of convergence is less than the angle of divergence of the raj^s 
proceeding from the object, the reflected rays not meet in the 
focal point of the lens, but will be so distributed as to illuminate 
a sufficient area. By altering the extent to which the prism is 
pushed in, or by lifting or depressing its outer end by means of a 
milled-head screw, the field of illumination can be regulated. The 
working of this prism with immersion-objectives is stated by Mr 
Tolies to be peculiarly satisfactory. 

Black-Ground Illumination, — There are certain classes of objects 
which, though sufficiently transparent to be seen with light trans- 
mitted through them, are best viewed when illuminated by rays of 
such obliquity as not to pass directly into the objective, — such a 
proportion of these rays being retained by the object as to render it 
self-luminous, when, all direct light being cut off, the general field 
is perfectly dark. This method is particularly eflective in the case 
of such delicate mineral structures as the siliceous tests of Poly- 
cystina and the “frustiiles ” of Diatomace^. And it is one ad- 
vantage of this kind of illumination that it brings out with 
considerable effect the solid forms of objects suited to it, even 
when^they are viewed monocularly. Two modes of providing this 
illumination pe in use, each of which has its special advantages. 
One consists in placing a central stop either upon or immediately 
beneath a condenser of wide aperture, wldch shall cut off* all rays 
save those that, after passing through the object (as in fig. 20), 
diverge at an angle greater than that of the objective used; so 
that, while the ground is darkened, the object is seen brightly 
standing out upon it. But if the divergence of the rays is but 
moderate (say 60°), and the angle of the objective is large (say 
90°), the most divergent rays of the condenser will enter the mar- 
ginal portion of the objective, and, the field not being darkened, 
the black-gi’ound effect will not be produced. This method 
has the great convenience of allowing black-ground illumination 
to be substituted for the ordinary illumination under different 
powers, without any other change in the apparatus than the turning 
of a diaphragm-plate fitted with stops of difl“erent sizes suitable to 
the several apertures of the objectives ; and the modern achro- 
matic condensers of wide aperture can he thus used with objectives 
of 120° angle. 

An excellent black-ground illumination is also given by the para- 
bolic illuminator (fig. 19), originally worked out as a silvered 
speculum by Mr Wenham, but now made as a paraboloid of glass 
that reflects to its focus the rays wdiich fall upon its internal surface. 
A diagrammatic section of this instrument, showdng the course of 
the rays through it,^ is given in fig. 20, the shaded portion repre- 
senting the paraboloid. The parallel rays r, /, r", entering its lower 
surface perpendicularly, pass on until they meet its parabolic 
surface, on. which tbey fall at such an angle as to be totally reflected 
by it, and are all directed towards its focus F. The top of the 
paraboloid being ground out into a spherical curve of which F is 
the centre, the rays in emergingfrom it undergo no refraction, since 
eacli fills perpendicularly upon the part of the surface through 
which it passes. A stop placed at S prevents any of the rays 
reflected upw^ards by the mirror from passing to the object, which, 
being placed at F, is illuminated by the rays reflected into it from 
all sides of the paraboloid. Those rays which pass through it 
diverge again at various angles ; and if the least of these, GFH, be 
greater than the angle of aperture of the object-glass, none of them 
can enter it. The stop is attached to a stem of wire, which passes 
vertically through the paraboloid and terminates in a knob beneath, 
as showm in fig, 19 ; and by means of this it may be pushed 
upwards, so as to cut off' the less divergent rays in, their passage 
towards the object, thus giving a black -ground illumination with 
objectives of aux angle of aperture much wider than GFH. In using 
the paraboloid for delicate objects, the rays which are made to enter 



it should be parallel ; coiiseqneiitly the plane miiTor should always 
be employed ; and when, instead of the parallel rays of daylight, wii 
are obliged to use the diverging rays of a lamp, These sliould be 
rendered as parallel as possible, previously to their reflexion from 
the mirror, by the 
interposition of tlie 
“bulFs-eye” so ad- 
justed as to produce 
this effect. There are 
many cases, however, 


Figs. 19, 20. — Wenham’s Parabolic Illuminator. 

in w’hich the stronger light of tlie concave mirror is prci'erabli.-. 
When it is desired that the light sliould fall on the object from oiie 
side only, the circular opening at the bottom of the wide tube that 
carries the paraboloid may be fitted with a diaphragm adapted to 
cover all hut a certain portion of it ; and, by giving rotation to 
this diaphragm, rays of great obliquity may be made to fail upon 
the object from every azimuth in succession. 

In order to adapt this paraboloid to objectives of very wide angle 
of aperture, a special modification of it, originally devised by Mr 
Wenham, has been latterly reintroduced under the designation of 
“immersion-paraboloid,” with most excellent effect. This consists 
in making the top of the paraboloid fiat instead of concave, and in 
interposing a film of glycerin between its surface and the under 
surface of the glass slide carrying the object. Only rays of such 
extreme obliquity are allowed to pass into the slide as would be 
totally reflected from its under surface if they fell upon it through 
air ; and, as these illuminate the object without passing into the 
objective, it can be thus examined under even the highest powers. 

Binocular Microscopes. 

Stereoscopic Binoculai's.— The ad-mivsihle invention of the stereo- 
scope by Professor Wheatstone lias led to a general appi’ecia- 
tion of the value of the conjoint use of both eyes, in conveying to 
the mind a conception of the solid forms of objects such as the 
use of either eye singly does not generate with the like certainty or 
effectiveness (see Stereoscope). This conception is the product 
of the mental combination of the dissimilar perspective projections 
which our right and left retinae receive of any object that is suffi- 
ciently near the eyes for the formation of two images that are sen- 
sibly dissimilar. How it is obvious that a similar difference must 
exist between the two pei'spective projections of any object in relief 
that are formed by the right and left halves of a microscopic ob- 
jective and that this difference must increase with the ^angular 
aperture of the objective. And the fact of this difference may be 
easily made apparent experimentally, by adapting a semicircular 
“stop” to any objective of from 20° to 30° angffi in such a manner 
that it can be turned so as to cover either its right or its left half ; 
for not only will the two images of any projecting object formed by 
the ra 5 ^s transmitted through the two uncovered halves be found 
sensibly different, but, if they he photographed or accurately drawn, 
the “pairing” of their pictures in the stereoscope will bring out 
the form of the object in vivid relief. Wliat is needed, tlierefore, to 
give the true stereoscopic effect to a binocular microscope is a moans 
of so bisecting the cone of rays transmitted by the objective that 
its two lateral halves shall be transmitted the one to the right and 
the other to the left eye, and that the two images shall be crossed 
(the image formed by the right half of tlie objective being sent to the 
left eye, and that formed by the left half of the objective being sent 
to the right eye) in order to neutralize the reversing effect of the 
microscope itself. If this crossing does not take place, the efl'ect 
will be rendered “ pseudoseopic, ” not “ortlioscopic,” — its projec- 
tions becoming depressions, and its depressions being brought out as 
prominences. It was from a want of due appreciation of this fact 
that the earlier attempts at constructing a stereoscopic binocular 
gave representations of objects placed under it, not in their true 
orthoscopic, but in their pseudoseopic aspect. This was the 
ease^ for example, with the binocular 'microscope first devised by 
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professor Eiddell of Kew Orleans in 1851, wliicli separated the cone 
■of rays by a pair of rectangular prisms so placed edge to edge above 
the objective that the rays passing through its right half were 
reflected horizontally to the right side, to he changed to the vertical 
direction and sent to the right eye by a lateral rectangular prism, 
while the rays from the left half of the objective were sent to the 
left eye in a similar manner. Professor Riddell describes the 
^‘conversion of relief” arrangement with the 

ordinary eye-piece as making a metal spherule appear ‘"as a glass 
ball silvered on the under side, and 
^ crystal of galena like an empty 
box.” And to render the images 
“normal and natural” he found 
himself obliged to use erecting eye- 
pieces, which should produce a second 
reversal of the images that had been 
reversed in their first formation.- 
Subsequently, however, Professor 
Riddell devised and perfected another 
arrangement giving a true orthoscopic 
.effect, which, after being long disre- 
garded, has been latterly taken up 
and brought into use by Mr Stephen- 
son. The cone of rays^ passing up- 
wards from the objective meets a 
pair of prisms (A, A %. *21) fixed 
immediately above its back lens, 
which divides it into two halves ; 

•each of these is subjected to internal 
reflexion from the inner side of the 

prism througli which it p^ses ; and 21.— Bidclell's Binocular 

the slight separation of the two prisms Prisms. 

„at their upper end gives to the two 

pencils B,B', on their emergence from the upper surfaces of the 
prisms, a divergence which directs them through two obliquely- 
placed bodies to their respective eye-pieces. By this internal 
reflexion a lateral reversal is produced, which neutralizes that of 
the ordinary microscopic image, so that, while each eye receives 
the image formed by its own half of the objective, the pairing 
of the two pictures produces a true orthoscopic effect.^ 

About the same date MM. RTachet of Paris succeeded in devising a 
binocular that should give a true orthoscopic image, by placing above 
the object-glass an equiangular prism (P. fig. 22) with one of its sur- 
faces parallel to its back lens, 
which, receiving the pencils ab 
forming the right half of the 
•cone, internally reflects them 
obliquely upwards to the left, 

.and in like manner reflects the 
pencils d'b' from the left half of 
the cone obliquely upwards to 
the right. These pencils, pass- 
ing out of the left and right 
•oblique faces of the prism at 
right angles (so as not to undergo 
■either refraction or dispersion), 

•enter right and left lateral 
prisms, also at right angles, and, 
after being intenially reflected 
by these, pass out vertically, at 
sriglit angles to their upper sur- 
faces, through two parallel bodies 
(fig. 23), whose eye-pieces bring 
them to a focus in the right 
.and left eyes respectively- The 
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-NachePs Binocular 
Prisms. 

distance between these bodies may be adjusted to the varying 
distances between the axes of individual pairs of eyes, by adjust- 
ing screws at their base, which vary the distance of the lateral 
prisms from the central. This instrument gives a theoretically 
perfect representation of a microscopic object in relief, as it would 
■appear if enlarged to the size of its image, and brought to within 
.about 10 inches of the eye ; and its chief practical defect is that, 
as the two bodies are parallel, instead of being slightly converg- 
ent, it cannot be continuously used without an uncomfortable 
strain. But, as its performance depends upon the accuracy of the 
seven plane surfaces of the three prisms, and on the correctness of 
their relations to each other, it is liable to considerable error from 
imperfections in its consti'uction ; and, as the instrument can only 
be used for its own special purpose, the observer must be provided 
with an ordinary single-bodied microscope for the examination of 
objects unsuited to the powers of the binocular. This last objection 
4ipp]i,es also to Professor RiddelFs model. , . 

It was for these reasons that Mr Wenliam, fully impressed "vvith 
the advantagesof stereoscopic vision to the microscopist, set him'self 

See Silliraan’s Jo^i7maL rol. xv., 1853, p. 68; and Quart, Jour, of Micr&s. 
■>BcL, vol. i., 1853, p. 236. 

2 Quart. Jour, of Ifkros. Sci.^ yoI, ii., 1854, p. 18. 
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to devise a construction by which it might be obtained without the 
drawbacks inevitable in the working of Rid deli’s and ISrachet’s instru - 
ments; and he soon .succeeded in accomplishing this on a plan which 
has proved not only convenient but practically satisfactory, notwith- 
standing its theoretical im- 
perfection. Only the right 
half of the cone of rays pro- 
ceeding upwards from the 
right half of the objective 
{a, fig. 24) is intercepted by 
a pri.sm placed immediately 
over that half of its back lens, 
which, by two internal re- 
flexions (as shown in fig. 25), 
sends its pencils obliquely 
upwards into tbe left-hand or 
secondary body L, whilst the 
pencils of the left half-cone 
pass uninterruptedly into the 
right-hand body R, and form 
an image that suffers no other 
deterioi'ation than that which 
results from the halving of the 
angular aperture and the con- 
sequent loss of light. The 
moderate convergence of the 
two bodies (which, by varying 
the angles of the prism, may 
be made greater or less, so as 
to accord with the ordinary i 
convergence of the optic axes | 
in the individual observer) is ’ 
much more genei'ally suitable 
than the parallelism of MM. 

Nachet’s earlier instrument; 
and the adjustment requisite for variation of distance between the 
eyes can he made by simply lengthening or shortening the bodies 
by drawing out or pushing in the diverging L 
eye-pieces. 

It may be fairly objected to Mr 'Wenham’s 
method (1) that, as the rays wdiich pass , 
through the prism and are obliquely reflected 
into the secondary body traverse a longer , 
distance than those which pass on uninter- 
ruptedly into the principal body, the image 
formed by them wdll be somewhat larger than 
that which is formed by the other set, and (2) 
that the image formed by the rays which have 
been subjected to the action of the prism must 
be inferior in distinctness to that formed by 
the uninterrupted half of the cone of rays. 

But these objections are found to have no 
practical iveight. For it is well known to 
those who have experimented upon the phe- 
nomena of stereoscopic vision (1) that a slight 
difference in the size of the two pictures is no 
bar to their perfect combination, and (2) that, 
if one of the pictures he good, the full effect 
of relief is given to the image, even though 
the other picture he faint and imperfect, pro- 
vided that the outlines of the latter are suffi- 
ciently distinct to represent its perspective 
projection. Hence if, instead of the two 
equally half-good pictures which are obtain- 
able by MM. Hachet’s originah construction, 
we had in Mr Wenham’s one good and one Fig. 24. Wenh^ s 
indifferent picture, the latter would he de- Stereoscopic Em- 
cidedly preferable. But, in point of _ fact, the ocular Microscope, 
deterioration of the second picture in Mr AVenhani s arrangement 
is less considerable than that of both pictures in the original 
arrangement of MM. Nachet ; so that the optical perJbrmance of 
the Wenham binocular is in every way superior. It has, in addi- 
tion, these further advantages over the preceding : first, the 
greater comfort in using it (especially for some length of time 
together) which results from the convergence of the axes of the 
eyes at their usual angle for moderately near objects ; second, that 
t^is binocular arrangement does not necessitate a special instrument, 
but may be applied to any microscope which is capable of carry- 
ing the weight of the secondary body,— the prism being so fixed 
in a movable frame that it may in^a moment be taken out of 
the tube or replaced therein, so that ivhen it has been renioved the 
principal body acts in every respect as an ordinary microscope, 

■ the entire cone of rays passing uninterruptedly into it ,* and, third, 
that the simplicity of its construction renders its derangement 
almost impossible./ Hence it is the one most generally prefeiTed 
by microscopists who use the long-bodied English model. 

For short-hddied Continental microscopes, however, MM. Kachet 
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have devised an arran^enicnt of two prisms, based on jVIr Wonham’s 
fundamental idea of deflecting one half of the cone of rays into a 
secondary body, wliilst the other half proceeds onwards without 
change of direction into the principal body. And it is an interest- 
ing feature in this construction that, by a simple change in the 
position of the dividing prism, the true “ orthoscopic’' image may be 
made, by a conversion of relief/’ to become ‘■'‘pscndo,scopie/' ^ 

Tile effect of stereoscopic projection may be attained, however, 
tvithont a double body, by the insertion of a suitably constructed 

binocular eye-picce into the body - 

of any ordiiiaiy monocular micro- 
scope. A plan of this kind w’as 
first successfully worked out by 
Mr Tolies (the very able optician 
of Boston, United States), who 
interposed a system of prisms 
similar to that devised by jMM. 

55'achet (Hg. 22), but on a much 
larger scale, between an ‘‘erector” 

(resembling that used in the eye- 
piece of a da}’’ telescope) and a pair 
of ordinary Pluygenian eye-pieces, 
the central or dividing prism 
being placed at or near the plane 
of the secondary image formed by 

the erector, .diile tie two eye- j. 25.-Wenham’s Binocular 
pieces are placed immediately Prism, 

above the lateral prisms, — the 

combination thus making that division in the pencils forming the 
secondary (erected) image which it makes in the Isachet binocular 
in the pencils emerging from the objective. 

A stereoscopic eye-piece of a very different construction has been 
recently devised by Professor Abbe, who, making use, for the 
division between the twm eye-pieces of the rays going to form the 
first image, of an arrangement of prisms essentially similar to that 
devised by Air Wenliam for liis non-stereoscopic binocular (fig. 27), 
obtains either an orthoscopic or a pseudoscoiiic elfect by placing 
on each eye-piece a cap with a semicircular diaphragm, so as to 
extinguish half of each of the cones of ra^'s that form the two 
retinal images. While in one position of the diaphragms true 
stereoscopic or orthoscopic relief is given, it is sufficient to turn 
the diaphragms into the opposite position to obtain a i^seudo- 
scopic conversion.- It appears, however, that this arrangement, 
though possessing points of great interest in relation to the theory 
of binocular vision, is not likely to supersede the ordinary Wehham 
prism. 

It must be obvious to every one who studies with sufiicient 
attention the conditions under which true stereoscopic relief can be 
given that no combination of two dissimilar retinal perspectives 
can be satisfactory unless the visual pictures represent with tolerable 
distinctness the features of the object that lie in different focal planes. 
This is provided for, in ordinary vision, by the power of accommo- 
dation possessed by the eye, which, while focuvssed exactly to any 
one plane, can also incluile in its visual picture (within certain 
limits) what is either nearer or more remote. Now it seems prob- 
able that, as Professor Abbe has urged, this power of accommoda- 
tion comes into play in microscopic stereoscopy, but there can be 
no question thaf the visual distinctness of the parts of an object 
lying within and beyond the focal plane, and therefore the com- 
pleteness of the stereoscopic image, mainly depends upon the “focal 
depth ” of the objective employed, — which, as already explained, is 
a function of its angular aperture. When, however, objectives of long 
focxis and small aperture are employed in binocular microscopy, 
although each of the two perspective projections may be fairly 
distinct throughout, the effect of solid relief will be very incon- 
siderable, because the pictures are not sufficiently dissimilar to one 
another, — the case being exactly analogous to that of the stereo- 
scopic combination of two photographic portraits taken at an angle 
of no more than a few degrees from each other. Still, wdth an 
objective of 1-^- inches focus and an angular aperture of from 15° to 
20^, a very distinct separation is made of the focal planes of trans- 
parent sections of structures having no great minuteness of detail, 
— such, especially, as injected preparations, — the solid form.s of 
their capillary networks being presented to the mind’s eye with a 
vividness that no moiioeiilar representation of them can afford. 
W'hen a 1 inch objective of 20° or 25° is used, the stereoscopic effect 
becomes much more satisfactory ; so that objects of moderate pro- 
jection (such as many of the siliceous PohjGystvMt, jyuitmiacQ^^ 
&e.) can be seen in nearly their natural projection, and, if the focal 
adjustment is made for a medium plane, with tolerable distinctness 
both of their nearer and remoter parts. With a | inch of 30° or 
35°, the stereoscopic relief becomes more, pronounced ; but the 
diminution of the focal depth prevents the several planes of objects 
in strong relief from being as distinctly seen at the same time, A 

■ ^ Sefi Tran$. of Hop- Mfcroii. Sor, N, S-, vol. xv., 1807, p. 105- : anU itlonthly 
Micros. Jour., vol 1, 1800, p. .31, 

; ® See Jour, of Jtoy, Micros. Soc,, 2d ser., vol. 18S1, p. 298. 


I inch ol.»jective of about 40° of aperture, however, affords the most 
.satisfactory results with .suitable objects, — full stereoscopic relief 
being gained without exaggei'ation, so as to present, cj.g., the 
discoid'al diatoms and the smaller Polycijdina in their true forms, 
whilst their nearer and more remote parts are seen with sufiicient 
distinctness to require only a very slight a^ljustment of tlio focus 
for their perfect dcimition. Still more minute objects may be well 
shown by -^^ths and ^th objectives whose angular aperture docs 
not exceed 50° ; but it can be shown both theoretically and 
practically 3 that the dissimilarity of the two perspective projections 
of objects in relief formed by objectives of any angle nmeh exceed- 
ing i0° is such as to exaggerate the stereoscopic ellect ; besides 
wliich, every enlargement of angular aperture so greatly diminishes 
the focal depth of the objectives" that only those parts of the objects 
which lie very near the focal plane can be seen with distinctness 
.sufficient for the formation of a good stereoscopic image. Hence, 

! for the purposes of minute histological research, the stereoscopic 
I binocular is (in the present writer’s opinion) almost valueless 
I since, if any distinct perspective differentiation can be gained with 
1 objectives of the short focus and enlarged angle that are most 
I suitable to such investigations, that differentiation will be so great 
i as to produce a highly exaggerated stereoscopic effect. If such 
! objectives be used biiiocularly at all, they must he so mounted that 
their back lenses are in very close proximity to the prism ; and tliC' 

I (ti’ansparent) object must be illuminated by an achromatic condenser 
of sufficient aperture to send through it xxmcils of sufficient diver- 
gence to produce the secondary image. 

In regard to the advantage derived from the use of the stereo- 
scopic binocular, with the powers, and upon the objects, suitable to- 
produce the true effect of solid form, the writer can unhesitat- 
ingly a.ssert, as the result of a long and varied experience, that 
in no other way could he as certainly or as vividly image those- 
forms to himself, and that in prolonged work upon such subjects 
he is conscious of a great saving of fatigue, which seems attributable 
not merely (perhaps not so much) to the conjoint use of both eyes- 
as to the absence of the mental effort required for the interpretation 
of the microscopic picture, when the solid form of the object has to- 
be ideally constructed from it (chiefly by means of the information, 
obtainable through the focal adjustment), instead of being directly 
presented to the mind’s eye.‘^ 

Non-Btcreoscopic Bmoadars . — The great comfort which is experi- 
enced by the microscopist in the conjoint use of both eyes has led 
to the invention of more than one arrangement by which this can. 
be secured when those high powers are required which cannot be- 
employed with the ordinary stereoscopic binocular. 

This is accomplished by J^Iessrs Powell and Lea- 
land by taking ad%^antage of the fact that, when a 
pencil of rays falls obliquely upon the surface of 
a refracting medium, a part of it is reflected with- 
out entering that medium at all. In the place 
I usually occupied by the Wenham 2 )rism they 
interpose an inclined plate of glass with parallel 
sidc.s, through which one portion of the rays pro- 
ceeding upwards from the whole aperture of the 
objective passes into the principal body with very 
little change in its course, whilst another portion 
is reflected from its surface into a rectangular 
prism so placed as to direct it obliquely upwards 
into the secondary body (fig. 26). Although 
there is a decided difference in brightness between , 
the two images, that formed by the reflected rays , 
being the fainter, yet there is marvellously little j 
loss of definition in either, even when the inch ' 
objective is used. The disk and prism are fixed j 

in a short tube, which can be readily substitute<l in any ordinary 
binocular microscope for the one containing the Vreiiham prism. ^ 
Other arrangements were devised long ago by Mr Wenhani,^ with 
a vieiv to obtain a greater equality in the amount of light-rays form- 
ing the two pictures ; and he has latterly 
carried one of these into practical effect, 
with the advantage that the compound 
prism of which it consists has so nearly 
the same shape and size as his ordinary 
stereoscopic prism as to be capable of 
being mounted in precisely the same 
manner, so that the one maybe readily 
exchanged for the other. The axial ray u, 
proceeding upwards from the objective, 
enters the prism ABDEF (fig. 27) at 27 . 

right angles to its lower face, and passes T' . 

on to c, where it meets the inclined face AB, at which this pj’isin: 
is nearly in contact with the oblique face of the right-angled 

3 .See The Microscope mnl its Reveiatwns, Ctli ed, x>p. 42-44. 

A very elaborat-* investii^atioii, by Professor Abbe, “On tlic Conditions of 
Ortlio.scopie and Psendosco]ic Effects in the Binocular Microscope,” will betoimd 
in tlie,/o?</*. of the Roy, Micros, iioc., 2(1 scr., vol. i.. ISS], ]>. 20d. 

5 Transactions of the Micros^ K, S., vol, xiv.. 18d(5. n, 10^. 
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i)nsmABC. By iiiteraal reflexion from the former and external 
ix^iexioii froni tlie latter about 5 is reflected mtMn 

tJso first prism in the direction while the other half proceeds 

f straight onwards through the second prism, in the direction m', 

so as to pass into the principal body. The reflected half, meeting 
at d the' oblique (silvered) surface DE of the first prism, is again 
reflected in the direction and, passing out of that prism per- 
pendicularly to its sirriace AF, proceeds towards the secondary 
body. The two prisms must not be in absolute contact along the 
}:>lane AB, since, if they were, JTewton’s rings would be formed ; 
and much nicety is required in their adjustment, so that the t\yo 
reflexions may be combined without any blurring of the image in 
the secondary body. 

For the prolonged observation, under high powers, of objects not 
requiring the extreme of perfection in definition, —such, for example, 
as the study of the cyclosis in plants,— great advantage is gained 
from the conjoint use of both e 3 'es by one of the above arrangements. 

Mechaxigal Construction of the Microscope. 

The optical arrangements on which the working of the compound 
achromatic microscope depends having now been explained, we have 
next to consider the mechanical provisions whereby they are brought 
to bear upon the different purposes which the instrument is destined 

to serve. Every complete microscope must possess, in addition to the 
lens or coinbination of lenses which affords its magnifying power, a 

stage whereon the object may securely rest, a concave mirror for the 

illumination of transparent objects from beneath, and a condensing- 
lens for the illumination of opaque objects from above. 

1. Now, in whatever mode these may be connected vith each 
other, it is essential that the optical part and the stage should be 
so disposed as either to be altogether free from tendency to vibra- 
tion or to vibrate together ; since it is obvious that any movement 
of one, in which the other does not partake, -will be augmented to 
the eye of the observer in proportion to the magnifying power 
employed. In a hadly-constiTicted instrument, even though placed 
upon a steady table resting upon the firm floor of a well-built house, 
when high powers are used, the object is seen to oscillate so rapidljr 
at the slightest tremor — such as that caused hj" a person walking 
across the room, or by a carriage rolling by in the street — as to be 
frequently almost indistinguishable ; whereas in a well-constructed 
instrument scarcely any i)erceptible effect will be produced by even 
greater disturbances. Hence, in the choice of a microscope, it 
should alwnys be subjected to this test, and should be unhesitatingly 
rejected if the result* be unfavourable. If the instrument should be 

V found free from fault wdien thus tested with high powers, its j 

steadiness with low powers may be assumed ; but, on the other 
hand, though a microscope may give an image free from perceptible 
tremor when the lower powers only are employed, it may be quite 
unfit for use with the higher. The method still adopted by some 
makers, of supporting the body h}^ its base alone, is the worst 
possible, especially for the long body of the large English model, 
since any vibration of its lower part is exaggerated at its ocular end. 
The firmer the support of the body along its length the less ti’emor 
will be seen in the microscopic image. 

2. The next requisite is a capability of accurate adjustment to 
eveiy variety of focal distance, without movement of the object. It 
is a principle universally recognized in the construction of good 
microscopes that the stage whereon the object is placed should be 
a fixture, the movement by which the focus is to be adjusted being 
given to the optical portion. This movement should be such as to 
allow free range from a minute fraction of an inch to three or four 
indies, wdth equal power of obtaining a delicate adjustment at any 
part. It should also he so accurate that the optic axis of the in- 
strument should not be in the least altered any movement in a 
vertical direction, so that, if an object be brought into the centre of 
the field with a low power, and a higher power be then substituted, 
the object should be found in the centre of its field, notwithstand- 
ing the great alteration in the focus. In this way much time may 
often be saved by emplo 5 dng a low power as a ‘ ^finder ” for an object to 
be examined by a higher one ; and when an object is being viewed 
by a succession of pownrs little or no readjustment of its place on 
the stage should be required. A rack-and-pinion adjustment, if it 
be made to work both tightly and smoothly, ans^vers sufficiently 
well for the focal adjustment, when objectives of low power only are 
employed. But for any lenses wdiose focus is less than half an inch 
a fine adjustment,” or “slow motion,” by means of a screw- move- 
ment operatingeither on the object-glass alone or on the entire body 
(preferably on the latter), is of great value ; and for the highest 
powers it is quite indispensable. It is essential that in this motion 
there should be no “lost time,” and that its working should not 

, produce any ' ' twist ” or displacement of the image. In some micro- 

scopes which are provided with a fine adjustment the rack-and-* 
pinion movement is dispensed with, the ‘ ‘ coarse adjustment ” being 
V; given by merely sliding the body up and down in the socket which 
grasps it ; but this plan is only admissible where, for the sake of 
extreme clieapness or portability, the instrument has to be reduced 
to the form of utmost simplicity, as in figs. 28, 29. 


3. Scarcely less important than the preceding requisite, in tiic-. 
case of the compound microscope, especially with the long body of 
the ordinary English model, is the capability of being placed in either 
a vertical or a horizontal position, or at any angle with the horizon, 
without deranging the adjustment of its parts to each other, ami 
without placing the eye-piece in such a position as to be incon- 
venient^ to the observer. It is certainly a matter of surprise that 
some microscopists, especially on the Continent, should still forego 
the advantages of the inclined position, these being attainable by a 
very small addition to the cost of the insti'ument ; but the incon- 
venience of the vertical arrangement is much less when the body 
of the microscope is short, as in the ordinary Continental model 
and there are many cases in which it is absolutely necessary that 
the stage should be horizontal. This position, however, can at any 
time be given to the stage of the inclining microscope, by bringing, 
the optic axis of the instrument into the vertical direction. In 
ordinary 'cases, an inclination of the body at an angle of about 55® 
to the horizon wdll usually be found most convenient for uncon- 
strained observation ; and the instrument should he so con.structed 
as, when thus inclined, to give to the stage such an elevation above 
the table that, when the hands are employed at it, the arms may 
re.st conveniently upon the table. In this manner a degree of 
support is attained wdiich gives such free play to the muscles of the- 
hands that movements of the greatest nicety may he executed by 
them, and the fatigue of long-continued observation is greatly 
diminished. When the ordinary camein liicida^ is used for drawiug 
or measuring, it is requisite that the microscope should be placed 
horizontally. It ought, therefore, to be made capable of every sucli 
variety of position ; and the stage must of course be provided with 
some means of holding the object, whenever it is itself placed in 
such a position that the object would slip dowm unless sustained. 

4. The last principle on which we shall here dw’'ell, as essential 
to the value of a microscope designed for ordinary work, is simpli- 
city in the construction and adjustment of every part. Many in- 
genious mechanical devices have been invented and executed for 
the purpose of overcoming difficulties wdiich are in themselves really 
tidvial. A moderate amount of dexterity in the use of the hands is. 
sufficient to render most of these superfluous ; and without such 
dexterity no one, even with the most complete mechanical facilities, 
will ever become a good microscopist. There is, of course, a limit 
to this simplification ; and no arrangement can be objected to on 
this score which gives advantages in the examination of difficult 
objects, or in the^ determination of doubtful questions, such as no- 
simpler means can aflbrd. The meaning of this distinction will 
become apparent if it be applied to the cases of the mechanical 
stage and the achromatic condenser. For, although the mechanical 

! stage may he considered a valuable aid in observation, as facilitating 
the finding of a minute object, or the examination of the entire 
surface of a large one, yet it adds nothing to the clearness of our 
view of either ; and its place may in great degi’ee be supplied by the- 
fingers of a good manipulator. On the other hand, the use of the 
achromatic condenser not only contributes very materially, but ia 
absolutely indispensable, to the formation of a perfect image, in the 
case of many objects of a difficult class ; the wnnt of it cannot be- 
compensated by the most dexterous use of the ordinary appliances ; 
and consequentty, althou^gh it may fairly be considered superfluous- 
as regards a large proportion of the purposes to -which the micro- 
scope is directed, whether for investigation or for display, yet as 
regards the particular objects just alluded to it is a no less necessary 
part of the instrument than the achromatic objective itself. 

As a typical example of the simplest form of compound micro- 
scope that is suitable for scientific research, — which, with various 
modifications of detail, is the one generally employed on the Con- 
tinent ,- — the Microscope de dtssedmi et d’ ohservation (fig. 28) of M, 
Naehet, especially as constructed for portability (figs. 29-31), seems 
particularly -worthy of description. In its vertical form (fig. 28) the 
solid foot to which the mirror is pivoted gives support to the 
pillar F, to the top of which the stage P, having a diaphragm -plate 
beneath it, is firmly attached. On the top of this pillar the tubu- 
lar stem A is fitted in such a manner that it may be removed liy 
unscrewing the large milled head L, —though, -udien this is well 
scre-w^ed down, the stem stands quite firmly. This stem bears at 
its summit a short horizontal arm, which carries a strong vertical 
tube that firmly grasps the “body” of the microscope, while per- 
mitting this to be easily slid upwards or downwards, so as to make 
a “coarse adjustment” of the focus. The “'fine adjus'fcment ” is 
made by turning the milled head Y, which either presses down the 
outer tube of the stem, or allo\vs it to be raised by tlie uxjwnrd pres- 
sure of a strong spiral spring in its interior. By unscrewing the 
milled head L, the stem A wuth its arm and compound body can be 
detached from the pillar ; and, a small light arm H holding either 
single lenses or doublets being slid into this, a convenient dissecting 
microscope is thus provided. The only drawback in the construc- 
tion of this simple model is its not being provided with a joint foi- 


1 A camera lucida adapted for -use with the vertical microscope has been de- 
vised by M. Nachet. 
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the inclmation of tlie body ; but tliis is^ introduced into the port- 
able form of the mstrument shown in 20, the basal portion of 
wdiich (fig., 30) can be used, lilce that of the preceding model, as a 
simple microscope, and, by a most ingenious construction, can be 
so folded as to lie flat in a shallow eas{3 (lig. 81) that holds also the 
upper part with the objectives of both the simple arm and the com- 


pieces to the distance between the eyes of the observer, is attached 
to a racked slide, which is so acted on by the large double milled 





■iilliil 


Fig. 28.— Nachet’s Combined Simple and Compound Microscope. 

pound body, ^ M. Kachet now connects his objectives with the 
body of his microscopes, not by a screw, but by a cylindrical fitting 
held in place by the pressure of a spring-clip against a projecting 
shoulder. This method not only allows one objective to be re- 
moved and replaced by another much more readily than does the 
screw-fitting, but also renders the centring of different objectives 
more exactly con- 
formable. It may 
be safely aflirmed 
that a very large 

proportion of the JmHF* 

microscopic work JjjK 

of the last half- 

century, which has 

given an entirely 

new aspect to bio- 

logical science, has JdMjm ^ 

been done by in- 
struments of this 

simple Continental jSK 

A larger model, 

however, was from lijm 

the first adopteil 
by English ojiti- 
dans; and, as a 

of construction __ 

now’ most followed ' ■ 

both in England 
and in the United : 

States, the im- 
proved Jaekson- 
Zentmayer micro- ? I 

scope of Messrs ^o^^pound Microscope. 

Koss (fig. 32) may be apinopriately selected. The tripod base of 
this instrument carries two pillars, between which is swung upon a 
horizontal axis (capable of being fixed in any position by a tighten- 
ing screw) a solid “ limb,” ■with which all the other parts of the 
instrument are connected, — a plan of construction originally devised 
by Mr George Jackson. The binocular body, having at its lower end 
(as in fig. 24) an opening into which either of the Wenham prisms 
can be inserted, and at its top a rack movement for adjusting the. eye- 


if ' ' ^ 







Pig. 30.— Nachet’s Portable Dissecting Microscope; on the left as set 
up for use, on the right as having the stage P turned hack upon the 
joint 0, so as to lie flat on the bottom of the case, 

head in the upper part of the limb as to give a ' ‘ quick ” upward or 
downward motion to the body; wdiilo the “ slow” motion, or fine 



Fig. 31. — Nachet’s Portable Compound and Dissecting Microscope, 
as packed in case. 

adjustment, is given by means of the vertical micrometer screw at 
the back of the limb, wdiich raises or lowers a second slide behind the 
rack.^^ The stage k 

not to the limb, hut 
to a strong conical 

through the limb, to 

of this being to allow 
the whole stage to be 
inclined to one side 
or the other ■■ at any 
angle, so^ that a solid 

this ring the stege 
rotates horizontally, 
its angular move- 

scale and verier at ^ 

traversing platform 

wdiich carries the ob- Fig. 32.— Bosses Jackson-Zentmayer Compound 
ject by t^vo milled Microscope, 

heads on the right of the stage, the whole construction of which is 
adapted to allow’ light of extreme obliquity to be throwm uq)on the 
object from beneath. On the strong pivot by wliich the stage is 

1 1n the older form of construction still retained by some makers the flne 
adjustment acts directly on the objective, the firtini? of which is made io slide 
up and, down within the nose of the body ; but this plan is attended with many 
disadvantages. 
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atta( 3 lied to the limb (the axis of wiiicli passes through the point at 
%vhich the object-plane is intersected by the optic axis of the 
body) is hung the swinging tail-piece invented by Mr Zentmayer ot 
Philadelphia, which, carrying the whole illuminating apparatus, 
may be so set as to give to the axis of the illuminating pencil any 
required degree of obliquity. To the upper part of it is attached 
a rack-and-piiiion movement carrying the ‘Csubstage,” which is 
provided with two milled-headed screws for centring it pre- 
cisely "with the microscope-bodjo Into this may be litted the 
achromatic condenser, parabolic illuminator, polarizing prism, or 
any other kind of illuminating apparatus ; Avhilst at its lower end 
it carries the mirror, the position of which may be varied by sliding 
its fitting up or down the ‘‘tail-piece,” or by turning the pm 
which carries it to one side or the other ; while, if direct illnmina- 
tioii from a lamp should be preferred, it may he turned altogether 
aside. By swinging the tail-piece round above the stage, oblique 
light may be reflected from the mirror, through the condenser, np)on 
the upper surfaces of objects. The condenser usually fitted to 
this instrument is of about inch focus, with a large back lens ; 
behind which are placed an iris- diaphragm for reducing the light 
to the central rays, and a diaphragm -plate wdth apertures of the 
various forms most suited for the resolution of lined objects by 
oblique rays. 

No instrument, in the writer’s judgment, is better adapted than 
this for the highest purposes of microscopical research. It works 
admirably with every power from the lo’west to the highest, and is 
capable of receiving any one of the numerous pieces of appamtus 
which have been devised for special researches of various kinds. 
The detailed description of these not being here admissible, it wdll 
be sufficient to indicate the polariscope and the spectroscope as the 
most iirqDortaiit of these accessories. 

Micbometry, 

The microscopist has constant need of some means of taking exact 
measurements of the dimensions of the minute objects, or parts of 
objects, on the study of which he is engaged ; and the accuracy of 
the operation will of course be proportioned to the correctness of 
the standard used, and the care with which it is applied. 

The instruments employed in microscopic micrometry are of two 
kinds, the measurement being taken in one by the rotation of a 
fine screw with a divided milled head, whilst in the other a slip 
of glass ruled with lines at fixed distances gives a scale which forms 
a basis of computation. Each of these has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. 

The stage-micrometer constructed by Frauenhofer w’as formerly 
much used by Continental microscojiists, and has the advantage of 
indicating the actual dimensions of the objects to be measured ; 
but it has the two special disadvantages that a sufficiently small 
value cannot be conveniently given to its divisions, and that any 
error in its construction and working is augmented by the whole 
magnifying power employed. This instrument has now, however, 
almost entirely given place to one of those to he next described. 

The screw-micrometer ordinarily used in astronomical measure- 
ments (see Micrometee) can be adapted to the eye-piece of the 
microscope in a manner essentially the same as that in which it is 
applied to the telescope, — its two parallel threads — of which one is 
fixed and the other made to approach towards or recede from this 
by the turning of the screw — being placed in the focus of the eye- 
glass, and being therefore seen as lines crossing its field of view. 
The object is so focussed that its image is formed in the same plane ; 
and, the latter being brought into such a position that one of its ends 
or margins lies in optical contact with the fixed line, the screw is 
turned so as to bring the movable line into the like coincidence 
with the other. But the distance between the lines, as given by the 
number of divisions of the micrometer, will here Ije the measure- 
ment, not of the object itself, but of its magnified image ; and the 
value of these divisions, therefore, will depend upon the amplifica- 
tion given^ by the particular objective used. Thus, suppose each 
division of the micrometer to have an actual value of x-jyivvth of an 
inch, and the visual image to have one hundred times the linear 
dimensions of the object, the theoretical micrometric value of each 
division would be of TTr Wth, or one-millionth, of an inch,— 

a degree of minuteness, however, not practically attainable. It is 
necessary, moreover, to determine the micrometric value of the 
divisions of the micrometer, not only for every objective, but for 
variations in the conditions under which that objective may he 
employed, as regards the length of the tube or ‘ ‘ body ” of the 
microscope, which is varied not only by the draw-tube, hut also, 
in many cases, in the working of the fine adjustment or slow 
motion, ^ and also, in the case of the large-angled* powers furnished 
with adjustment for thickness of the covering-glass, for the degree 
of separation of the front- from the hack-glasses of the ohjectiye, 
which makes a very sensible difference in its magnifying power. 
This determination is made by means of a divided glass stage- 
micrometer pnt in the place of the object, so that the lines ruled upon 
it at fixed intervals shall be projected upon the field of view. The 
stage-micrometer is usually ruled either to 1 GOO ths of an inch or 
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lOOtlis of a millimetre ; and it is convenient that one of the divisions- 
of its image should be made to coincide exactly with a certain number 
of divisions of the screw-rnicrometer. This may be done by lengthen- 
ing the draw-tube, so as to increase the amplification of tbe scale 
until coincidence has been reached ; and the exact amount of this 
lengthening should be noted, — as should also the precise position 
of the milled head of the slow motion (if it acts on the objective, 
instead of on the body as a whole), and of the adjusting screw-collar 
of the objective itself. Thus, if two lines of the stage-micrometer 
separated by lOOOth of an inch be brought into coincidence with 
the two threads of the eye -piece micrometer, separated by forty 
divisions of the screw milled head, the value of each of those divi- 
sions is xoii t i ^th of an inch. If the above conditions be precisely 
recorded for each objective used in micrometry, the micrometric 
value of the divisions remains the same for that objective, wffienevei" 
it is employed under the same conditions. 

The errors to which iiuci'ometers are subject arise (1) from in- 
equalities in the ruling of the stage-micrometer, (2) from irregulari- 
ties in the screw of the eye-piece micrometer, (3) from ‘‘ lost time ” 
in its working, and (4) from the thickness of its threads. In order 
to eliminate the first and second, it is well to determine the rela- 
tion of the divisions of the two micrometers by the comparison of 
a considerable number of both ; the third proceeds from an imper- 
fection of workmanship which, if it shows itself sensibly, entirely 
destroys the value of the instrument, while the fourth can he- 
rectified by the exercise of skill and judgment on the part of tlie 
observer. For, if the micrometer is so constructed as to read zero* 
when one thread lies exactly upon the other, its divisions indicate- 
the distance between the axes of these threads when separated ; and 
the dimensions of any object (such as a blood-corpuscle) lying, 
between their borders will obviously be too great by half the thick- 
ness of the two threads, that is, by the entire thickness of one 
thread. "When, on the other hand, the measurement is being made 
(as of the distances of the strice on diatoms) by the coincidence- 
between certain lines on the object and the axes of the threads of 
the micrometer, the dimensions indicated by the divisions of the 
screw milled-head will be correct. 

The costliness of a well-constructed screw-micrometer being a. 
formidable obstacle to its general use, a simpler method (devised by 
Mr George Jackson) is more commonly adopted, which consists in 
the insertion of a ruled-glass scale into the focus of an ordinary 
Huygenian eye-piece, so that its lines are projected on the field of’ 
view. This scale (ruled, like an ordinary measure, with every fifth 
line long, and every tenth line double the length of the fifth) is- 
fixed in a brass inner frame, that has a slight motion in the direc- 
tion of its length within an outer frame ; and this last, being intro- 
duced through a pair of slits into the eye-piece just above the 
diaphragm, and being made to occupy the centre of the field, is- 
brought exactly into focus by unscrewing the eye-glass as far as- 
may be requisite. When the image of the object to be measured is- 
brought by the focal adjustment of the object-glass into the same 
plane, a small pushing-screw at the end of the micrometer (whose- 
action is antagonized by a spring at the other end) is turned until 
one of the long divisions of the scale is brought into optical contact 
with one edge of the image of the object to be measured, and the- 
number of divisions is then counted to its other edge,— -the operation 
being exactly that of laying a rule across the real object if enlarged 
to the size of its image. The micrometric value of each division of 
this eye-piece scale must be carefully ascertained for each objective, 
as in the case of the screw-micrometer, the error arising from in- 
equality of its divisions being eliminated as far as possible by taking 
an average of several. The principal point of inferiority in this= 
form of micrometer is that, as its divisions cannot he made of 
nearly so small a value as those of the screw-micrometer, an 
estimate of fractional parts of them often becomes necessary, wdiich 
IS objectionable as involving an additional source of error. To meet 
this objection, Hartnack has introduced the diagonal scale used in. 
mathematical instruments before the invention of the vernier. 

Another mode of making micrometric measurements, which for 
some purposes has considerable advantages, is to employ a stage - 
micrometer in combination with some form of camera lucida 
attached to the eye-piece of the microscope, so that the image of 
its divisions may be projected upon the same surface as that on 
which the image of the object is thrown. By first using the ruled 
stage-micrometei’, and marking on the paper the average distance 
of its lines as seen in the central part of the field, and then ruling 
the paper accordingly, the micrometric value of the divisions so- 
projected maybe exactly determined for the objective employed and 
the distance of the drawing-plane from the eye-piece,-— so that, when 
the image of any object is projected under the same conditions, the 
dimensions of that image or of any parts of it can he exactly measured 
upon the divided scale previously projected, and the true dimen- 
sions of the object thus easily ascertained. If, for example, the- 
lines of a stage-micrometer ruled to the thousandth of an inch 
should, when thus projected, fall at a distance of an inch apart, 
then the application of an ordinary scale of inches (divided into- 
tenthsl to the imaee of an ohiect projected by the same objective 
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uii'l ou tlie same 3 >la,iie would give its real dimensions in 
tlioiisaudths of an inch, while the tenths of tlie inch scale^ would 
Tepresent areal dimension of as many ten-thousandths. ^ It is often 
desirable to make .such measurenieiits from careful tracings of the 
■outlines of objects, rather than from the visual images, — ^this xdan 
being especia-Iy advantageous when the exact dimensions of many 
similar objects have to be coin[iared, as in the ease of blood-cor- 
puscles, precise measurements of which are not iinfrequently required 
in judicial inquiries. It was hy the use of this method that the 
late Mr Gulliver made his admirable series of measurements of the 
average and extreme dimensions of the blood-corpuscles of different 
■animals. And more recently Mr DaUhiger has shown, — by first 
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making a very fine camera lucida tracing of Bamriwii termo 
under an amplification of 2000 diameters, and nieasuring the breadth 
of its body in tlie mode above indicated (which, gave it as -irt^ hiro-th 
of an inch), and then by magnifying his tracing from five to ten 
diameters, and comparing, by means of the screw-micrometer, the 
breadth of tlie flagellum with that of the body (which last proved 
to be just ten times as great),— that, although the theoretical limit 
of resolving power for closely ap])roxiniated lines is of an 

inch, a semitransparent fiianient whose breadth is not greater than 
of an inch may be clearly discerned, and even measured 
with a dose approximation to accuracy {Jour, of Boyal Mieros. 
Society^ vol. i., 1879, p. 169). /W, B. C,) 


MIDAS, king of Phrygia, is one of those half-legendary 
heroes in whom religious legends have gathered round a 
real person. The name Midas the king, MIAAI /ANAKTEI, 
occurs on a very ancient tomb in the valley of the Sangariiis, 
the legendary seat of the Phrygian kingdom {Iliad iii. 
189), The Phrygian monarchy was destroyed by the 
Cimmerians about 670 b.c., and the last king Midas com- 
mitted suicide by drinking bulks blood. The name Midas 
became in Greek tradition the representative of this ancient 
dynasty, but all that is told of him is religious myth. He 
is a figure in the cycle of Cybele legend.s, the son of the 
goddess and her first priest. He is also closely connected 
with the cultus of Dionysus, like the two heroic jiersonages 
Marsyas and Silenus. The Midas legend was known on 
Mount Bermius in Macedonia, and must at one time have 
-existed in Greece; two cities Midea, in Argolis and in 
Bceotia, recall the Phrygian city ]\Iidaeium. 

See Herod, viii, 188; Xen., Anctb., i. 2, 13; Paus. i. 45, &c. 

MIDDELBURG, in Holland, the ancient capital of the 
province of Zealan4 situated in the middle of the island 
of Walcheren, is mentioned as early as 1153, and receives 
the title ^Hown” in a charter granted it in 1227. It has 
all the characteristics of an old and worn-out place. The 
population (25,000 in 1739) had sunk to 12,000 or 13,000 
by the beginning of the 1 9th century, and has only begun 
recently to increase again, being 15,939 in 1882. The 
-dwelling-houses, which in 1739 were about 3800, are now 
but 3000, and of these about 600 are unoccupied. The 
vast warehouses and imposing mansions once belonging to 
wealthy families, which have either died out or left the 
place, call up the memory of that prosperity which Middei- 
burg enjoyed before its extensive trade, with the East and 
West Indies, with England and Flanders, was ruined by 
the war with England and the French occupation. By 
the opening of the railway (1872) and of the ship canal 
(1873) to Flushing Middelburg was lifted out of its isola- 
tion, and, with the assistance of the chamber of commerce, 
manufacturing industries (iron, machinery, furniture, oil, 
cigars, &c.) were established ; but the prosperity anticipated 
for Flushing, and consequently for Middelburg, remains 
unrealized. One of the chief sights of Middelburg is the 
splendid town-house, for the most part erected in 1512-13, 
with its front gable adorned with twenty-five statues of 
counts and countesses of Holland and Zealand ; it contains 
the archives, and a most valuable antiquarian and historical 
collection. The abbey, begun in 1150, has frequently been 
tlie residence of royal visitors (Maximilian, Philip the Fair, 
Charles V., and so on dowm to Hapoleon 1., and William I,, 
IL, and III.) ; part of it is now an hotel, and part of it is 
occupied by the provincial authorities. The great hall of 
the building, in which the states of Zealand assemble, is 
-adorned with beautiful tapestries by Jan de Maecht, repre- 
senting the heroic feats of the men of Zealand in the 
contest with Spain. What was formerly the nave of the 
abbey church is now the New Church, and the ancient choir 
constitutes the Choir Church. The former contains a fine | 
pulpit resting on an eagle, the monument of William, king j 


of the Romans (d. 1256), and the tombs of Jan and 
Cornelis Evertsen, two naval heroes who fell in the war 
against England in 1666 ; the latter has the monuments 
of the learned Hadrian Junius and of Jan Pieterszoon. 
The provincial court, the corn exchange, the Hof St Joris 
and the Hof St Sebastian (formerly buildings belonging to 
the guilds of archers, and now places of amusement) deserve 
mention. The great museum of Zealand antiquities, col- 
lected by the Zealand Society of Arts and Sciences (founded 
at Flushing in 1769 and transferred to Middelburg in 
1801), shows that the town is the intellectual centre of the 
province. 

The principal facts in the history of Middelburg are the sieges by 
the Flemings in 1288, 1296, and 1303 (the last resulting in the 
capture of the town by Guy of Dainpierre); the recovery of the 
town from the Spaniards in 1574, after an investment of nearly two 
years; the frequent disturbances among the townsfolk in the 17th 
and 18th centuries; the surrender to the English in 1809 ; and the 
arrival and departure of the French in 1809 and 1814. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, a town of the United States, in 
Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 34 miles south of Boston. 
It has a handsome town-hall and a public library, manufac- 
tures woollen goods, straw goods, shovels, shoes, carriages, 

I &c., and in 1880 had 5237 inhabitants. 

MIDDLESBROUGH, situated near the mouth of the 
Tees, on its south bank, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
has now become the principal seat of the English iron 
trade. It is a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
locally governed by a mayor and corporation, and returns 
a member to parliament. The earlier history of the place 
is meagre. Where Middlesbrough now stands (Graves’s 
History of Cleveland) there were at one time a small chapel 
and priory founded by Robert de Brus of Skelton Castle. 
These were dedicated to St Hilda, and with some lands 
were given by De Brus to the abbey of St Hilda at Whitby 
in 1130. The priory fell into ruins at the time of the 
Reformation, and no trace now remains beyond some stones 
built into the wall of a brewery. The mayor’s chair also 
I is made from a fragment. In 1801 there were upon the 
! site of Middlesbrough only four farm-houses. In 1829 a 
company styling itself the Middlesbrough Owners bought 
500 acres of land, and commenced building the town. In 
1830 the Stockton and Darlington Railway was extended 
from Stockton to Middlesbrough ; four }'ears later the town 
was lighted with gas ; and after six years more a public 
mai'ket was established. The census of 1831 showed the 
population to be 154; that of 1841 showed 5709. In 
1842 the opening of the docks gave additional imjiortancc 
to the town. First containing an area of 9 acres, they 
were extended in 1872 to 12 acres, with 1700 feet of 
quays. Vessels of 3000 tons burden can be accommodated. 
From the year 1851, when J. Vaughan discovered the 
presence of ironstone in the Eston Hills, the town advanced 
with rapid strides. When the jubilee of the town was held 
in 1881 (a year late) the population had risen to 55,934, 
the area to 2731 acres, and the rateable value to <£140,000, 
the population of the parliamentary borough (area 4715 
a^jres) being 72,145. In the district there J^pwards of 
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130 blast furnaces, besides large iron and steel works; and 
tbe Tliomas-Gilclirist process of making steel promises for 
:\[iddi 0 sbrough importance in the future as a steel entre- 
pot. The make of pig-iron in 1880 was 1,991,032 tons. 
There are also sliipbiiiidiiig, potteries, chemical works, and 
a salt trade. Middlesbrough is well laid out, nearly all 
the streets lying at right angles to one another. Many of 
the churches and the exchange are handsome buildings, 
while the station of the North Eastern Kailway is probably 
the finest in the north of England. A splendid park of 72 
acres, the gift of the late H. E. W. Bolckow, adds greatly 
to the amenity of the town. 

MIDDLESEX, an inland county in the south-east of 
Engiaiid, lying between oV 26' and SF 40' K lat, and 
between 0° and O'* 36' W. long. On the south it is divided 
from Surrey and Kent by the Thames, on the east from 
Essex by the Lea, on the west from Buckinghamshire by the 
Colne, and on the north from Hertfordshire by a partly 
artificial and very irregular line. Although with the ex- 
ception of Kutland it is the smallest county in England, 
its population is exceeded by that of Lancashire only. Its 
total area is 181,317 acres, of which 2592 acres are common 
or waste lands. The longest straight line that can be 
drawn in the county is one of nearly 28 miles from the 
north-eastern extremity near Waltham Abbey to the south- 
western at Staines. Erom north to south in the broadest 
part the distance is about 15 miles. 

Surface and Geology . — The greater portion of the county 
is fiat, although there are sufficient undulations to allow of 
a. proper drainage of the land. A range of hills runs along 
the Hertfordshire border by Barnet, Elstree, Stanmore, and 
Pinner, averaging 400 feet in height ; another range occupies 
the ground just"north of London by Hornsey, Highgate, 
and Hampstead ; Harrow occupies an isolated eminence 
between the two ranges. 

The county lies entirely within the basin of the Thames, 
and the London Clay extends over a large portion of the 
surface. This formation stretches from the mouth of the 
estuary of the Thames to the neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough. It attains its greatest breadth (little short of 30 
miles) in the neighbourhood of London, and extends north- 
ward until it is lost beneath the drift of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. The following is a table of the various beds of 
rock which occur at the surface, with their greatest thick- 


ness (in feet) in the district : — 

Alluviiini (recent river deposits) * . . . . 15 

Post-Pliocene Tertiaries. 

Post-glacial beds (briek-eartli, gravel, &c.) 50 

Glacial drift (boulder clay, gravel, &c.) — 80 

Eocene Tertiaries. 

Lower Bagsbot sands 100 

London Olay 420 

W oolwicli and Beading beds 90 

Cretaceous. 

Glialk witli flints ........800 


Chalk comes to the surface in so very few places that it 
is scarcely worth mention. It is seen near Harefield and on 
the north-west side of South Mimms. The depth from the 
surface to the chalk varies greatly in different parts of the 
county. This has been proved by the borings for wells; 
thus at Isleworth the depth is 400 feet and at Hampstead 
378, while at Kuislip it is 76 feet and at Pinner only 60. 
The Beading beds (j^lastic clays) are brought to the sur- 
face at Windsor. They follow roughly the course of the 
river Colne from the north of Uxbridge along the flank of 
the hills north-eastward, but are sometimes cut back south- 
ward along small side valleys. An outlying mass is 
exposed at Pinner. The Bagshot sands, consisting of 
gravel and sand permeable to -water, once stretched over 
the whole extent of the London Clay, but they are now to 
be found only on the high grounds at Hampstead, High- 
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gate, and Harrow. A corner of the main mass enters the 
south-west corner of the county near Littleton. Beds of 
brick-earth occur in the drift between West Di-ay ton and 
Uxbridge. 

Several deep borings in the London basin pwove the 
existence beneath the chalk of beds which do not crop out 
in Middlesex. Three of these are in the county ; and the 
most interesting is that at Meux’s Brewery, Tottenham 
Court Koad (about 1146 feet), which passes through the 
following formations : — gravel and clay, 21 feet ; London 
Clay, 64 feet; Beading beds, 51 feet; Thanet sand, 21 feet; 
chalk, 655 feet; Upper Greensand, 28 feet; gaiilt, 160 
feet ; Lower Greensand, 64 feet ; Devonian, 80 feet. 

Bivers and Ganals . — The Thames is very tortuous in the 
44 miles of its course from Staines to Blackwali, and makes 
a remarkable bend at the eastern limit of the county where 
it forms the so-called Isle of Dogs. The width at Staines 
is 200 feet, at Chiswick opposite Barnes 340 'feet, at 
Hammersmith 525 feet, at Fulham 820 feet, at Westmin- 
ster Bridge 1100 feet, but at London Bridge it is less than 
800 feet ; above the junction of the Lea at the Isle of Dogs 
the width is 1350 feet. The ordinary rise of the tide at 
London Bridge is 16 feet, and the tide- way ends at Ted- 
dington. The port of London begins below London Bridge, 
and the channel for from 2 to 3 miles is called the Pool. 

The Colne from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex at the 
north-western corner of the county. It then runs south, 
joining the Thames at Staines, and in its course divides 
Middlesex from Buckinghamshire for 15 miles. After the 
river leaves Uxbridge it divides out into several small 
channels. The Lea from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex 
at the no]^th-eastern corner of the county near Waltham 
Abbey. It runs south, dividing Middlesex from Essex for 
15 miles, and falls into the Thames at Bow Creek. Several 
branches flow off from the river during its course. The 
Brent from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex near Finchley. 
It takes a circuitous direction southward through the 
middle of the county by Hendon, Kingsbury, Twyford, 
Greenford, and Haiiwell to the town of Brentford, where it 
unites with the Thames. Where the river crosses the Edge- 
ware Bead (about 3 miles south of the town of Edgeware) 
it is expanded by artificial means into an extensive reser- 
voir. The Cran (or Yedding Brook) rises in the district 
between Harrow and Pinner and flows under Cranford 
Bridge; it crosses Hounslow Heath, and bends round to 
Twickenham and Isleworth, where in a divided stream it 
falls into the Thames. 

There were several other small streams in the neighbour- 
hood of London which have left their mark in the names 
of places, but which are now merely sewers, such as the 
Wallbrook, the Westbourn, the Tyburn, the Fleet river, 
<fcc. The last-mentioned, which runs into the Thames near 
Blackfriars Bridge, was formerly navigable as far as 
Holborn Bridge ; but, the Fleet Ditch, as it was then called, 
having become in the last century a dangerous nuisance, 
the lord mayor and citizens were empowered by Act of 
Parliament to arch it over. The work w^as commenced in 
1734, and in 1737 Fleet market, occupying the site of the 
space from Holborn Bridge to Fleet Bridge, was opened to 
the public. The New Biver, an artificial water-course con- 
structed by Sir Hugh Myddelton in the reign of James I, 
to supply London with water, runs through the county from 
north to south a little to the west of the river Lea. It 
derives its waters from the springs of Am well and Chadwell, 
increased by a cut from the Lea, in the neighbourhood of 
Ware, and enters Middlesex from Hertfordshire about 2 
miles north of Enfield. It passes Enfield, Tottenham, 
Hornsey, and Stoke Newington, and is received into the 
reservoir in Clerkeiiwell known as the New Eiver Head. 

The Grand Junction Oanal leaves the Thames at Brent- 
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ford, proceeds in a wesfceiiy direction by way of Hanwell 
and Cranford to West Drayton ; thence in a northerly 
direction it follows the valley of the Colne. It passes 
Uxbridge, and after leaving the county takes its further 
course by Eickmans worth through Hertfordshire. The 
Paddington Canal leaves the Grand Junction Canal at 
Cranford, and passes ISTortholt, Apperton, Twyford (where 
it is carried over the Brent by an aqueduct), and Kensal 
Green. At Paddingion it joins the Eegent’s Canal, which 
passes the north of Regent’s Park, and after proceeding 
through the eastern portions of London joins the Thames 
at Limeiioiise. The Regent’s Canal is joined to the river 
Lea by means of Sir George Duckett’s Canal, and thus 
there is a through communication from the north-eastern 
corner of the county to the south-eastern corner, thence 
from east to ivest, and northward to the north-'west corner. 

Climate., ^SoU, Agriculture, (i;c . — The climate of the 
county is equable and good, and the shelter of the northern 
hills makes the air mild. Highgate, Hampstead, and 
some other parts are supposed to be specially healthy, and 
are recommended for invalids by the medical profession. 

The heavy poor clay in the north and north-western jjor- 
tion of Middlesex is chiefly covered with permanent grass. 
Ill some parts it has been made fit for arable cultivation 
by the addition of chalk, lime, and ashes. The rich 
deposits from the Thames have formed a soil which when 
well manured is specially suitable for market gardens. 
Prom its nearness to London the district has long been 
famous for high farming, and the divisions devoted to 
different kinds of farming are well marked. The greater 
part of Gore and Ossulston hundreds, jiortions of Speh 
thorne and Edmonton hundreds, and a strip down the 
western side of Eltliorne hiiiidred are devoted to meadow 
and pasture. The arable land is chiefly found on the 
western side, and between the Great Western Railway and 
the Thames. It is also to be seen in the north-western 
district. With the constant increase of London, houses 
have encroached upon the fields, and most of the market 
gardens which were situated in the neighbourhood of 
Islington and Hackney have disappeared. The strip of 
land by the Thames from Brentford to Chelsea was given 
up almost entirely to market gardens, but Fulham is fast 
being built over. 

According to the returns for 1SS2, the area occupied by grain 
and green crops, grass, &e., was 116,470 acres. Of this amount, 
16,337 acres were under corn crops (wheat, 6410; barley, 3083; 
oats, 3895; and beans and pease, *2636) ; 13,451 under green crops 
(including potatoes, 3019; turnips, 1539; mangolds, 1692; cabbage, 
&c., 118S); 3025 under clover and grasses sown in rotation; and 
82,782 under permanent pasture. Orchards occupied 3419 acres; 
market gardens, 6900; nursery grounds, 447; and woods, 2382. 
In the same year the horses numbered 5939 (4188 used for agri- 
cultural purposes); cattle, 23,283 (cows, 15,390); sheep, 23,916; 
and pigs, 12,035. 

The following were tlie landowners in the county (exclusive of 
London) at the time of the Domesday survey: — the king, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop and canons of London, the abbeys 
of "Syestminster and Holy Trinity at Caen, the nunnery of Barking, 
the Earls Koger and Morton, Geoffrey de Mannevele, Erimlf de 
Hesding, Walter Eitz Other, Walter de St Walery, Richard Fitz 
Gilbert, Robert Gernon, Robert Fafiton, Robert Fitz Roselin, 
Robert Biund, Roger de Rames, William Fitz Aiisculf, Edmund de 
Salisbury, Aubrey de Yerc, Ranulf Fitz Ilger, Herman, Countess 
J udith, and the king’s almoners. 

In 1873, according to the Eehirn of Owners of Zand, the total 
number of owners in the county (also exclusive of London) was 
11,881, of whom 9006 owned less than an acre. The extent of 
lands (including common or waste lands) is given as 145,605. The 
gi'oss estimated rental was £1,611,655. Sixteen owners each pos- 
sessed over 1000 acres. The crown owned 2382 acres (annual 
value £5503); the duchy of Lancaster, 2273 acres (£4492) ; Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, 1308 acres (£46,519) ; All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, 1813 acres (£4724) ; Christ Church, Oxford, 1132 acres 
(£1635) ; and King’s College, Cambridge, 1097 (£1084). 

Many villages of Middlesex, especially those near to, 
London, were formerly famous for their mineral springs. 
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Some places are still supplied with water from wells ; but 
the Barnet, the East Middlesex, the Grand Junction, the 
West Middlesex, and the blew Elver Water Companies 
serve a large part of the county. 

Manufactw'es and Trade, — There is little to remark with 
regard to the manufactures of the county outside of London. 
Brick-making and tile-making have always flourished, and 
malting, distilling, and soap-making are favourite industries. 
Gunpowder mills exist at Twickenham and Bedfont. 
The market-towns for corn are Uxbridge, Brentford, and 
Staines, for cattle and sheep Southall. A horse and cattle 
fair is held at South Minims and Barnet. 

Hallways and Roads. — As London is the centre of the railway 
system of England, it is evident that many of the lines must run 
through Middlesex. For similar reasons it is well provided with 
roads. 

Population. — The total population of Middlesex was 2,539,765 in 
1871 and 2,920,485 in 1881, or excluding the seven metropolitan 
boroughs lying within the county 276,028 in 1871 and 394,089 
in 1881. Slost of the towns and villages have largely increased 
during the period between 1871 and 1881 ; the populations of Acton 
and Tottenham have more than doubled, and Chiswick, Ealing, 
Edmonton, and Willesdeii have almost doubled. Of the larger 
places the least increase lias been at Brentford, which numbered 
10,271 in 1871, and reached 11,808 in 1881. At the time of the 
Domesday survey the population of Middlesex, exclusive of London, 
was 2302. 

Government. — Unlike other counties, Middlesex has no high 
sheriff appointed by the sovereign. It is subject to the City of 
London, and one of the sheriffs appointed by the lord mayor is sheriff 
for Middlesex. When Henry I. came to the throne he gave the city 
an extensive charter, and one of the privileges either granted or 
confirmed by the king was the pierpetual sheriffwick of Middlesex. 

The whole of the eounty is included in the diocese of London, 
and is divided between the archdeaconries of London and Middlesex. 
When Henry YIIL created the bishopric of Westminster he allotted 
the whole county (the parish of Fulham alone excepted) for its- 
diocese. Edward YL, however, dissolved the bishopric in the 
fourth year of his reign. 

The county is divided into six hundreds, which remain the same 
as they w’ere at the time of the Domesday survey, except that the 
name of one has been changed: — Ossulston (Osulvestane D. ), Edmon- 
ton (Delmetone D.), Gore (Gara D.), Elthorne (Heletorne or 
Helethoriie D. ), Spelthorne (Speletorne or Spelethorne D. ), Isle- 
worth (Honeslaw D., i.e., Hounslow). The division into hundreds- 
is now merely a name, and a record of a former sf^stem of local 
government. 

There are thirty-two poor-law unions, but the unions beyond 
London are only eight in number, viz., Brentford, Edmonton, 
Fulham, Hackney, Hampstead, Hendon, Staines, Uxbridge. , 

The majority of hospitals are in London, but there is a training 
hospital at Tottenham, St John’s Hospital at Twickenham, and 
cottage hospitals at Enfield, Ealing, Hayes, Hillingdon, Sudbury, 
and Teddington. The Royal India Lunatic Asylum is at Ealing, 
and the two county asylums at Colney Hatch and Hanwell. 

The county is within the Jurisdiction of the central criminal court 
and also of the metropolitan police (with the exception of the City). 

Parliamentary R^epresentation. — There are nine constituencies in 
Middlesex, returning nineteen members, viz., two for the county, 
four for the City of London, two for each of the boroughs of West- 
minstor, Finsbury, Marylebone, the Tower Hamlets, Chelsea, and 
Hackney, with one for the university of London. 

In the parliament of 1295 Middlesex was represented by two- 
members ; in 1298 London sent two members as well as the county. 
For the parliament of 1320 and subsequent parliaments London 
elected four members, but it does not appear that all were allowed 
to sit. From the 15tli century, however, the city has always sent 
four members to parliament. In 1547 Westminster first sent her 
two members, and from that time until 1832 the only seats were 
those for the county and the two boroughs. In 1832 the boroughs of 
Finsbury, Marylebone, and Tower Hamlets were added, and in 1866- 
the boroughs of Chelsea and Hackney and the university of London. 

History. — The district now included in Middlesex was largely 
occupied by forest up to a comparatively recent period, and its- 
population must always have been very sparse. A few prehistoric 
remains have been discovered at various times, — bones of the 
elephant, hippopotamus, deer, &c., at Old Brentford, elk horns 
near Chelsea Hospital, fossil teeth, fish, fruit, &c., at Highgate, 
and quite recently, in 1879, while the foundations were being dug 
out for Drummond’s Hew Bank at Charing Cross, a large number 
of prehistoric animal remains. Flint instruments have also been 
found to cover a considerable area. During the British period the 
district is supposed to have been inhabited by the Trinobantes, but 
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the late Dr affirms that the valley of the Lea was the western 
hauadary of that tribe. In answer to the qiiestion—What became 
of the district between the Lea and the Brent ? this great authority 
states that the district was merely a inarch of the “ CatuveUauni,” 
51 common through which ran a wide trackway, but in wdiich was 
neither town, village, nor inhabited house. Dr Guest also declares 
t!iat the boundaries of the Catuvellaunian state, a central kingdom 
formed or much extended by Cassivellaimus, can be traced in part 
along the northern limit of Middlesex by following an earthwork 
called Grimesditcli from Broekiey Hill to the woodland of the 
Golne Valley and thence to the Brent, and down tlie Brent to the 
Thames/’^ Some earthworks and encampments still exist which 
are attributed to the Britons. 

When the country was under Roman rule gi’eat improvements, 
due to the growing"importance of Londinium, were made in this 
district. Several roads in connexion with tlie city must have been 
constructed, more especially the great northern and eastern roads. 
Dr Guest does not believe that the present Watling Street could 
have had any connexion with the Watling Street -whicli came down 
the Edge ware Road, passed along by Park Lane, and crossed the 
Thames at Westminster. In the Antonine Itinerary mention is 
made of three stations, viz., Londinium, Sulloniacse, and Pontes. 
Sulloniaca? is now Broekiey Hill ; Pontes is sup|)osed by Stukeley 
to mean Staines, but Horsley held that it was intended for Old 
Windsor, and others supported the claims of Colnbrook and Long* 
ford. Roman camps have been found in many parts of the count^^, 
and Dr Stukeley supposed that the Brill, near St Pancras, was the 
site of the battle between Boadicea and the Roman legions which has 
left a slight record in the name of Battle Bridge. The Roman 
remains found at different times are too numerous to mention here 
in detail. Coins, urns, and tiles were found at Enfield, a sepulchral 
urn at Hampstead, and iiiunerous gold coins and ornaments at 
Bentley Priory, Great Stanmore, in 1781. 

Cowey Stakes, about a furlong west of Walton Bridge, is supposed 
to he the locality of the ford by which Julius C;esar crossed the 
Thames. Ciusar'makes special mention of the sharp stakes which 
he had to encounter, and ”Bede says that the remains of the stakes 
were to be seen in liis day. Camden was the first to fix iii)on this 
as the spot where Caesar crossed, and he is supported by Dr Guest, 
but the identification is not undisputed. Although a ford existed 
here as late as 1S07, and stakes were found up to the end of the 
18th century, it has been affirmed that they were placed in their 
position with another object than to oppose an enemy’s progress. 
Roman remains have been found at Shepperton near Halliford, at 
the Middlesex end of the ford. A vase was dug up in 1817, and 
the remains of a Roman cemetery have also been discovered. 

As to the earliest Saxon occupation we are left very much to con- 
j<?cture, and the name itself is somewhat of a puzzle. It is evident 
that no tribe could have obtained the name of Middle Saxons until 
sifter the settlement of the districts on each side of it by the East 
and the West Saxons. As Middlesex was for a period dependent 
upon the kingdom of Essex, it is probable that the name did not 
come into use until London had become a Saxon city, although there 
is reason to believe that previously Saxon settlements had been 
made on several places by the river and elsewhere. Bede tells us 
that London was in the hands of King Sieberct in 604, and was then 
the chief town of Essex. Just a century afterwards — that is, in 704 
— ^the king of the East Saxons granted away land at Twicdcenliam, 
showing that j\Iiddlesox was then dependent upon Essex. It is 
worthy of note that the two districts iioav forming the counties 
in which London and Southwark arc situated were separated 
from the kingdoms to which they originally belonged probably 
on account of the importance of the city of London and the borough 
of Southwark, Middlesex from the kingdom of Essex and Surrey 
or the South Ridge (A.-S. Suh'-rige) from the kingdom of Kent. 

Middlesex appears never to liave been independent. The admini- 
sti-ative shire was let to the men of London and their heirs to be 
held in farm of the king and his heirs, and ‘‘the subject shire has 
to submit to the authority of the she-rifis tdiosen by the ruling 
City.”;^. . . ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Middlesex is only once mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, under 
date 1011, where it is noticed as one of the districts overrun by 
the Danes. One manuscript (A. Winchester) mentions the Middle 
Saxons as receiving tlie true faith under their alderman Peada 
in 653 ; hut this is evidently a mistake of the scribe, for the fact is 
taken iTonr Bede, and he writes Middle Angles, as do the other 
MSS. of the Cdironiele.'^ 


1 “Lecture on the Oiifrin of London,” xWienasum, 1866*, No. 2022. 

B'reeraan, Normmi Cotique&t, vol. v. (1876) p. 46'S. 

3 In the above passage from the Chronicle, where the districts overrun hy the 
Dimes in 1011 are enumerated, tlie shires, ivhicli took their names from their 
chief towns, are distinctly marked off from the districts which took their names 
from the peoples 'who inhabited them. Of the latter there are, besides the 
Middle Saxons, the East Angles, the Kentings, and the South Saxons. Middlesex 
is styled an administrative shire, because it was not historically a shire, but 
ofily one for the purpose.s of administrative organization. Of the present forty 
counties twenty-eight are and twelve are not shires. Wessex was ^vided into six 
shires, and Mercia into eighteen, with the subsequent addition of taken 
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The Saxons appear to Iiare settled over a large portion of the 
district, and for the purpose of settlement they must have made 
considerable clearings in tiic vast forest of i\Iiddlcsox. Tbere seems 
to he good reason for believing that previous to their coming the 
roads passed through waste lauds. By the time of Edward the 
Confessor a large proportion of the present towns and villages were 
in existence. Mr Elton, in liis Oriijins of English History , mentions. 
a curious fact with relation to the tenures which prevailed in some 
of these places. He alludes to a ring of manors encircling ancient 
London where the custom of Borough English or junior right was 
prevalent.® He then goes on to point out that in this cluster of 
manors there are several varieties of the custom: — “ Its benefit iii 
Islington and Edmonton was confined to the youngest son ; at 
Ealing, Acton, and Islcworth it extended to the brothers and male 
collateral heirs ; and in a great number of instances the privilege 
was given to females as well as to males in every degree of relation- 
ship. These variations are of no very great iinjiortunce, the custom 
being modified in all parts of the country by the rule that special 
proof must he given of any extension of that strict form of Borough 
English for the benefit of the younger son of which alone the courts 
have cognizance. But it is of the greater interest to observe that 
in several places near London ‘ it is the custom for tlie land to 
descend to the youngest, if it is under a particular value of five 
pounds, hut if it is worth more, it is parted among all the sons ^ 
{First Real Froperty Commission Evidence^ p, 264).” 

The great forest of Middlesex continued long after the Korman 
Conquest, and even as late as the reign of Elizabeth piortioiis of it 
still existed quite close to London. Fitz Stephen, the monk of 
Canterbury and secretary of Thomas a Beeket, mentions in liis 
interesting description of London the immense forest with its 
densely wooded thickets, and its coverts of game, stags, fallow 
deer, boars, and wild bulls. A few years after Fitz Stephen’s death, 
in the reign of Henry III. (1218), the forest was disalf crested, and 
some of the wealthy citizens took the o^iportimity of purchasing- 
land and building upon it. Matthew Paris, in his life of the twelfth 
abbot of St Albans, describes the woods contiguous to the Watling 
Street between London and St Albans as almost impenetrable, and 
so much infested by outlaws and by beasts of prey that'the numer- 
ous pilgrims' who travelled along the Roman road to the shrine of 
Albanns were exposed to imminent danger. 

There is little further history that can be told of Middlesex. 
There are many interesting incidents connected with some of the 
places, but corporate life has been crushed out of the county by the 
greatness of London. Not a single place except London has grown 
into importance, and nowhere outside of London is there a building 
of first-rate interest. The villages on the Thames early began to 
increase in size on account of the convenience of locomotion 
supplied by the river. It is only since the extension of the railway 
system that the villages to the north and north-v/est of London 
have grown in size, and this growth lias been mainly^ due to the 
building of houses for the use of the Londoners. 

MUiography . — John Norden, Speculum Britanuice; the first pay'te^ m histori- 
call and cJwrographicall discn'ption of Middlesex, 4to, London, 1593, reprinted in 
1637 and 1723; John Bowaek, The Antiquities of Middlesex, paits 1 and 2, folio, 
London, 1705-6; Eic. Neivcourt, Repertoriurn JEcciesiasticum Parochiale Lon- 
dinense, 2 vols. folio, London, 1708; Eev. Thomas Cox, Magna BritanTiia et 
Hibernia, antiqua et nova, 6 vols. 4to, London, 1720 (vol. iii. contains Middlesex); 
A Description of the County of Middlesex, 8vo, London, 1775; Rev. Daniel 
Ly.sons, The Environs of London, 4 vols. 4to, London, 1792-96 (vols. ii., iii., and 
supplement, 1811, contain Middlesex); John Middleton, General View of the 
Agriculture of Middlesex, 4to, London, 1793; Peter J'oot, General Vieio of the 
Agriculture of Middlesex, 4Ao,hon(foT\,ll^i; John Middleton, View of the Agn'i- 
culture of Middlesex, Svo, London, 1798, second edition, 1807 ; Rev. .D. Lysons. 
An Historical Account of those Parishes in the County of Middlesex, which are not 
described in The Environs of London, 4to, London, 1800 ; Gf-. A. Cooke, Modern 
Bi'itish Traveller, 12ino, Loudon, 1802-10 (vol, xii. contains Middlesex); E. 
W. Brayley, Rev. Joseph Nightingale, and J. Norris Brewer, “London and 
Middlesex,” in Beauties of England and Wales, 5 vols. Svo, London, 1810-16 ; 
Rev. William Bawd-wen, A ILranslation of the Record called Domesday, so far as 
relates to the Counties of Middlesex, Hertford, BucMngham, Oxford, and Gloucester, 
4to, Doncaster, 1812; other publkations concerning the Domesday of Middlesex 
are facsimile, folio, Southampton, 1861 ; a literal extension of the Latin text» 
folio, London, 1862; Wm. Ryleyand Hy. Dethick, 2V^e Visitation of Middlesex 
begun in 1663, folio. Salisbury, 1820 ; William Pinnock, The Histoi'y and Topo.^ 
graphy of Middlesex, 12mo, London, 1824 (vol, 3 of Pinnock’s County Histories)% 
W. Smith, of the County of Middlesex, Svo, London, 1834; Samuel 

Tymms, A Compendious Account of Middlesex and London and WesiminsU r (Cam- 
den’s Britannia epitomized and continued, vol. vii.), London, 1843; J. II. Sper- 
ling, Chuf'ch Walks in Middlesex, being an Ecclcsiologisf s Guide to that County, 
12mo, London, 1849; The Beauties of Middlesex, being a particular descrydion of 
the principal seats of the nobility and gentry in the County of Middlesex, Svo, 
(ihelsea, 1850 ; The Counties of England (No. 1, Middlesex), 8vo, London, 1855; 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archieological Society, Svo, 1860-82; 
James E. Halting, The Birds of Middlesex, Svo, London, 1860 ; Henry Trimen 
and W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Fl07’a of Middlesex, Svo, London, 1869 ; ■VVIlliam 
Hughes, The Geography of Middlesex for the use of schools, 12nio, London, 1872; 
William Lawson, Collins's County Geographies (Middlesex), Svo, 1872; The 
Geogi'aphy of the Counties of England and (No. 10, Middlesex), Svo, Man- 

chester, 1872 ; W. E. Baxter, The Domesday Book for the County of Middlesex, 
being that portion of a Return of Owners of Land in England a7id Wales in 1873' 
which refers to Middlesex, 4to, Lewes, 1877. (H. B. W.*) 


(it is believed) from Noi*thamptonshire. Yorkshire was taken from Noithumbria,. 
Lancashire from Cumbria, and, last of all, Monmouthshire from Wales, by an 
Act of Henry VlIX.’s reign. 

4 pp. 188-89, and note. 

5 Mr Corner gives the number of instances he has found at sixteen. 
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MIDDLETON, a imrla^Jrancl, maiiufactnri^ town of 
Laiicasliire, is sitiiatecl on tlie Irk, near the Rochdale 
Canal, and on the Lancasliire and Yorkshire Railway, 
about 5 miles north of Manchester and 4 west of Oldham. 
It includes the township of Tonge, an isolated portion of 
the parish of Frestwich, The church of St Leonards is an 
old structure of mixed architecture, with a low square 
tower. The oldest portion of the building dates from the 
12th century, but the main ]3ortion from 1412, and the 
south aisle from 1524. It underwent extensiye restoration 
in 1 869. The Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, a build- 
ing in the Tudor style, was founded in 1572. There are 
public baths and a free library. The prosperity of the town 
dates from the introduction of manufactures at the close of 
last century. The staple trade is the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, and the other industries include silk weaving, 
calico printing, bleaching, dyeing, ironfoimding, and the 
manufacture of soap and chemicals. There are several 
collieries in the neighbourhood. The town was at an early 
period in possession of the Bartons, from whom it passed 
by marriage in the 16th century to Sir Ralph de Assheton. 
The population of the urban sanitary district of Middleton 
and Tonge in 1881 was 18,952. 

MIDDLETON, Conyers (1683-1750), the earliest and 
most eminent example of the spirit of theological rational- 
ism in the English Church of the 18th century, was the 
son of the rector of Hinderwell near Whitby, and was born 
at PJchmond in Yorkshire, on December 27 (or, according 
to another account, on August 3), 1683. He graduated at 
Cambridge, took orders, and in 1706 obtained a fellowship, 
•which he soon resigned upon contracting an advantageous 
marriage. In 1717 a dispute with Bentley, upon an 
extortionate demand of the latter on occasion of Middleton’s 
being created D.D,, involved him in an acrimonious con- 
troversy, which called forth several pamphlets from his 
pen full of powerful invective, and among them his first 
considerable literary performances, the Eernarhs and 
Further Remarks on ProjmaU for a Neio Edition 

of the Greek Testament (1721). “You have laid Bentley 
fiat upon his back,” WTOte Colbatch. “M scorn to read 
what the rascal has written,” wrote Bentley, — who, how- 
ever, only resorted to this affected disdain after a fruitless 
attempt to fix the authorship upon Colbatch, but who 
might justly have commented upon the impropriety of 
Middleton’s endeavour to visit his grievances upon the text 
of the New Testament. Private resentment and uncurbed 
personality were throughout his life too frequently the 
motive and the note of Middleton’s controversial jiublica- 
tions. In 1723 he was involved in a lawsuit by person- 
alities against Bentley, which had found their way into 
his otherwise judicious tract on library administration, 
written on occasion of his appointment to the honourable 
office of university librarian. In 1726 he gave great 
of ence to the medical profession by a dissertation contend- 
ing that the healing art among the ancients was only 
exercised hy slaves or freedrnen. Between the dates of 
these publications he visited Italy, and made those observa- 
tions on the pagan pedigree of Italian superstitions which 
he subsequently embodied in his Letter from Rome (1729). 
This cogent tract, while establishing the author’s main 
proposition with abundant learning and wit, gave at the 
same time the first clear indication of the anti-supernatural- 
istic bias of his intellect, and probably contributed to 
•|.)repare the storm which broke out against him on his next 
publication (1731). In his remonstrance with Waterland 
on occasion of the latter’s reply to Tindal’s Christianity as 
Old as the Creation^ Middleton takes a line which in his 
day could hardly fail to expose him to the reproach of 
infidelity. He gives up the literal truth of the primeval 
Mosaic narratives ; and, in professing to indicate a short 


and easy method of confuting Tindal, lays principal stress 
on the indispensableness of Christianity as a mainstay of 
social order. This was to resign nearly everything that 
divines of the lYaterland stamp thought worth defending. 
Middleton was warmly assailed from many quarters, and 
retreated with some difficulty under cover of a sheaf of 
apologetic pamphlets, and a more regular attendance at 
church, A freethinker in the strict sense of the term he 
certainly was ; but how far freedom of thought was carried 
by him it is not easy to ascertain. His adversaries — some 
of them men who gravely maintained that Egyptian 
civilization oiiginated in the age of Solomon- — were unable 
to fix any serious imputation upon him j on the other hand 
it is clear that the natural attitude of his mind towards 
supernatural pretensions was one of suspicion, and that his 
temperament was by no means devout. That he was 
nevertheless not incapable of a disinterested hero-worship 
was evinced by his next important publication, the elegant 
but partial Life of Cicero (1741), a work which, if far 
below the standard of modern exactness, may yet compare 
in spirit and execution with the best productions of the 
Italian Renaissance. It is, indeed, as remarked by 
Forsyth, “ rather an historical composition, in which 
Cicero is the principal figure, than the portrait of the man 
himself”; and Dr Parr has pointed out Middleton’s 
unacknowledged obligations to the forgotten Bellendenus, 
which, however, with the ardour of a discoverer, he seems 
to have considerably overrated. The work was undertaken 
at the instance of Lord Hervey, in correspondence with 
whom also originated his disquisition on The Roman 
Senate^ published in 1747. The same year and the follow- 
ing produced the most important of all his 'writings, the 
i Introductory Discourse and the Free Iwiuiry concerning 
I the miraculous powers then commonly deemed to have 
subsisted in the church after the apostolic age. In com- 
bating this belief Middleton indirectly established two pro- 
positions of capital importance. He showed that ecclesi- 
astical miracles must he accepted or rejected in the mass ; 
and he distinguished between the authority due to the 
early fathers’ testimony to the beliefs and practices of their 
times and their very slender credibility as witnesses to 
matters of fact. Some individual grudge seems to have 
prompted him to expose, in 1750, Bishop Sherlock’s 
eccentric notions of antediluvian prophecy, which had then 
been before the world for a quarter of a century. The 
same year h5 died of a decline at his seat at Hildesham in 
Cambridgeshire, leaving a widow, but no children. 

Middleton’s most ambitious work is obsolete from no fault of 
his, but his controversial writings retain a permanent place in the 
history of opinion. In his more restricted sphere he may not in- 
appropriately he compared to Lessing. Like Lessing’s, the character 
of his intellect was captious and iconoclastic, but redeemed from 
mere negation by a passion for abstract truth, too apt to slumber 
until called into activity by some merely personal stimulus. His 
diction is generally masculine and harmonious. Pope thought him 
and Hooke the only prose writers of the day who deserved to be 
cited as authorities on the language. Parr, while exposing his 
plagiarisms, heaps encomiums on his style. But his best qualities, 
his impatience of superstition and disdain of mere external 
authority, are rather moral tlian literary. As a scholar he is rather 
elegant than profound ; as a controversialist he has more vigour than 
urbanity, and more wit than humour. He has been unjustly 
attacked both as author and as man by De Quincey, who strangely 
accuses his style of colloquialism, and taxes him with eating the 
church’s bread while denying her doctrines. In fact Middleton’s 
private means were ample, bis ecclesiastical emoluments trifling, 
and his candour obstructed his path to much more considerable pre- 
ferment. The best general view of his intellectual character and 
influence is to be found in Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, chap. vi. A handsome edition of his works, 
containing several posthumous tracts, but not including the Life 
of Cicero, in 2752. 

MIDDLETON, Thomas {c. 1570-1627), held a leading 
place among the dran^atists of the reign of James 1. His 


popularity would seem to lia%^e first come to a height about 
1607. This is a fair inference from the fact that in this 
and the following year a whole swarm of comedies from 
liis pen were licensed and published — A Trick to Catch the 
Old One, The Family of Love, The Fhoenix, Michaelmas 
Term., Your Five Gallants, A Alad World My Masters, 
Only the first of these kept the stage after the author’s 
own generation, though in point of wit and constructive 
.skill it is not superior to The Phoenix (a serious comedy) or 
Yow' Five Gallants (a bustling and gaily humorous farcical 
■comedy). The ]Aot of the T^nch bears a family likeness 
to that of Massinger’s JYeio Way to Pay Old Debts’^ the 
titles in fact might be interchanged. A ruined scapegrace 
•outwits his creditors and a usurious uncle by coming to 
town with a courtesan and passing her off as a widow with 
a fortune, whom he treats with deferential friendship, but 
hardly dares to love, ruined and hopeless as he is. His 
uncle lends him money that he may wroo in proper state ; 
his creditors also intrigue to have the honour of supplying 
liim with all the needs of fashion ; and the lady receives 
many costly presents from aspirants to her hand and 
fortune. Though Middleton was apparently not in high 
popularity till 1607, he had made his debut as a satirist 
ten years before ; and if Malone is right in his conjecture 
that the Mayor of Queensborough is identical with the 
Randall Earle of Chester mentioned by Henslowe in 1602, 
he had done dramatic work of a much higher kind. Like 
The Changeling, a later production, in which Middleton 
had the assistance of Eowley, the tragedy of the Mayor is 
named after a character in the insignificant comic underplot. 
Such a title scares away readers weary of half-intelligible 
Elizabethan fun and satire j but Simon the comic mayor 
is a very subordinate figure in the play, and the tragic 
portions alike in situation, characterization, and language 
rank among the very noblest productions of the Shake- 
spearian age. There are scenes in the Changeling also 
•which Mr Swinburne, with a judgment that will not be 
disputed, assigns to Middleton, unsurpassed for intensity 
•of passion and appalling surprises in the whole range of 
Elizabethan literature. The execution of these scenes is 
far beyond any power that Eowley showed in single-handed 
work, but well within the scope of the author of the 
Mayor of Queensborough and Women Beware Womeii, 
This last play, in which ever}^ one of the characters 
important enough to be honoured with a name perishes at 
the end in a slaughter so rapid as to be somewhat confus- 
ing, w'as apparently one of Middleton’s later works, and 
the simple and measured development of the plot in the 
first acts seems to show traces of the influence of Massinger. 
Middleton’s verse, when charged with the expression of 
impassioned love, contains many echoes of the verse of 
Romeo and Juliet, as if his ear had been fascinated by it 
in his youth. His language generally proclaims him an 
admiring disciple of Shakespeare’s; and in daring and 
happy concentration of imagery, and a certain imperial 
confidence in the use of words, he of all the dramatists of 
that time is the disciple that comes nearest the master. 
The Witch, by which Middleton’s name has of late been , 
linked with Shakespeare’s in groundless speculation as 
being part author of Macbeth, is by no means one of 
Middleton’s best plays. The plot is both intricate and 
feeble, as if the play had been written with a view to the 
half-comic spectacular exhibition of the witches, with their 
ribald revelry, their cauldrons, hideous spells, and w^eird 
incantations. Charles Lamb’s comparison of Middleton’s 
witches with Shakespeare’s is one of the most exquisite 
morsels of criticism; but, when he says that Middleton’s 
witches are “in a lesser degree fine creations,” he ought 
perhaps to have added that they are merely embodiments 
of the vulgar superstition, put on the stage to excite 


laughter rather than fear among a half-believing audience, 
an audience ready to laugh at them in the light and in a 
crowded meeting, whatever each might do in the dark 
alone. That Middleton had any share in is a 

conjecture resting solely on the fact that the opening 
words of the song of the witches about the cauldron in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth occur also in the incantations about 
a cauldron in the last act of Middleton’s Witch, and 
that Middleton’s song was inserted by Davenant in an 
“ amended ” reproduction of Macbeth, If either borrowed 
the words of this song from the other, that is no evidence 
of further co-operation; besides all that is common to the 
two was probably as much public property as a nursery 
rhyme. There is no evidence as to whether The Witch 
appeared before or after Macbeth. Middleton co-operated 
with Dekker in the Roaring Girl ; with Eowley in A Fair 
Quarrel, The Spanish Gip)sy, and The Changeling) and 
with J onson and Fletcher in The Widow (one of the few 
of Middleton’s plays reproduced after the Eestoration). 
Towards the close of his life Middleton got into difficulties 
with the privy council from writing a very clever political 
jfiay apropos of Prince Charles’s unsuccessful wooing of the 
Spanish infanta in 1623. The chief personages in Spanish 
politics and their manoeuvres were represented with most 
I ingenious skill in the pieces and movements of A Game at 
I Chess, This play was stopped by royal authority, and the 
! prosecution of the author was allowed quietly to drop, 

I The few unimportant facts known in Middleton’s private 
history are collected in Mr Dyce’s admirable edition of Ms 
plays. He enjoyed the office of city chronologer, and was 
often employed to wifite pageants and masques, in one case 
at least contracting for the whole exhibition, besides fur- 
nishing the words. He died in 1627, and was buried at 
Hewington Butts. 

MIDDLETOWN, a city and port of entry of the 
United States, and one of the shire towns of Middlesex 
county, Connecticut, lies on the right bank of the Con- 
necticut river, about 30 miles from its mouth, directly oppo- 
site the well-known Portland quarries, and 24 miles from 
New Haven by rail. Built on ground rising gently from 
the river, with its principal streets keeping the direction of 
the valley, and the cross streets climbing the slope, Middle- 
town is a place of considerable attractiveness, and the views 
from the higher points are particularly fine. Water Street, 
with the wharves and shipping, Main Street, with the 
commercial houses and hotels, and High Street, with its 
mansions and gardens and trees, are the leading lines of 
the city. On the high grounds behind stand the handsome 
buildings of the Wesleyan (Methodist Episcopal) University. 
The institution, mainly organized by Wilbur Fisk, D.D., 
was chartered in 1831. To the two buildings with which 
it started have been added Eich Hall, with the library of 
about 30,000 volumes, Judd Hall, with scientific collections 
of great value, the Memorial Chapel, erected in the 
centenary year of American Methodism, and the Observa- 
tory Hall Since 1872 the courses of the university have 
been open to both sexes. In 1882 the number of pro- 
fessors was 20, and of students 191, including 14 females. 
The Berkeley Theological School (Main Street), founded 
by the Episcopal Church in 1854, had in 1882 7 pro- 
fessors and 41 students, with a library of 17,000 volumes. 
A hill 1 J miles to the south-east of the city is occupied by 
the State General Hospital for the Insane, the principal 
building having a frontage of 768 feet, and the grounds 
extending to 230 acres ; and on another hill to the south- 
west of the city stands the State industrial school for girls. 
As vessels drawing 10 feet of water can reach its wharves, 
Middletown carries on a considerable trade by the river. In 
1882 1613 vessels, -with a burden of 240,000 tons, entered 
the i>ort, and 1613 vessels, with a burden of 350,000 tons. 
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cleared ; and the Middletown district owned 83 sailing 
vessels and 22 steamers. Both the silver and the lead 
mines which were formerly ^Yov^^ed in the vicinity have 
been abandoned^ but cast-iron, britannia, and silver-plated 
goods, sewing-machines, |)iirnps, webbing, and tape are 
among the local manufactures. The population of the city 
increased from 5182 in 1860 to 6850 in 1880. First 
settled in 1636, Middletown was incorporated as a town in 
1654, and as a city in 1784. 

MIDDLETOWN, a manufacturing village of the United 
States, in Wallkili township, Orange county, New' York, 
55 miles N.N.W. of New York, at the junction of four 
railroads. It is a clean -well-built place, in the midst of a 
fine dairy-farming and stock-raising district, manufactures 
saws, files, felt hats, blankets, agricultural implements, 
printers^ materials, &c., and is the seat of the State 
Homoeopatiiic Insane Asylum. The population was 6049 
in 1870 and 8494 in 1880. 

MIDHUEST, an ancient parliamentary borough and 
market-town of Sussex, is picturesquely situated on a 
gentle eminence above the south bank of the West Bother, 
on three railway lines, 50 miles south-west of London and 
12 north from Chichester. The church of St Denis (re- 
stored in 1881-83) is chiefly Perpendicular in style, but 
the lower part of the embattled tower is probably Norman. 
At the grammar school, founded in 1672, Eichard Cobden 
and Sir Charles Lyeii were educated. A new public hall 
was opened in 1882. The old castle of the De Bohuns 
stood on a mound above the river, now overgrown with 
trees. In ancient times a commandery of the Knights of 
St John of Jerusalem had jurisdiction over the district 
now forming the liberty of St John, The prosperity of 
the town depends chiefly on agriculture. A market is held 
weekly, and a fair three times a year. The population of 
the parliamentary borough, which has an area of 26,172 
acres, was 6753 in 1871, and 7221 in 1881. 

Midliurst is not montioiied in DomescUiy, being included under 
Easebourne. In the reign of Henry 1. it was held by the king 
as a minor barony. In the time of Edward I. it passed into 
the possession of the De Bohuns. From the time of Edward II. 
till 1832 it returned two members to parliament, but since then 
only one. 

MIDIAN was one of the peoples of North Arabia whom 
the Hebrews recognized as distant kinsmen, representing 
them as sons of Abraham’s wife Keturah. The word 
Keturah means incense thus the sons of Keturah are 
the “incense-men,” not indeed inhabitants of the far south 
incense-land, but presumably the tribes whose caravans 
brought the incense to Palestine and the Mediterranean 
ports. So the Midianites appiear in connexion with the 
gold and incense trade from Yemen (Isa. lx. 6), and with 
the trade between Egypt and Syria (Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36). 
At the time of the exodus the pastures of the Midianites, 
or of the branch of Midi an to which Moses’s father-in-law 
(Jethro or Eaguel, or Hobab) belonged, lay near Mount 
Horeb (Exod. iii. 1) ; and Niim. x. 29 sq, implies that the i 
tribe was at home in the desert of the wanderings. The 
Kenites, who, in spite of their connexion with Amalek (1 
Sam. xv. 6), had friendly relations with Israel, and ulti- 
mately coalesced with the tribe of Judah, are represented 
in Judg. i. 16, iv. 11 as the kin of Moses’s father-in-law. 
The Kenites, however, can have been but one fraction of 
Midian which took a separate course from their early 
relations to Israel^ The main body ai)pear in Judg. vi. as 
a powerful Bedouin confederation, invading Canaan from 
the eastern desert, and ravaging the land as similar tribes 
have done in all ages when Palestine lacked a strong 

^ The admixture of ^Midianite elements in Judah and the other 
border tribes of Israel is confirmed by a comparison of the names of 
the Midianite clans in Gen, xxv. 4 with the Hebrew genealogies 
Cl Chron. ii 46 iv. 17, v. 24; Gen. xlvi. 9) 


government. With their defeat by Gideon and anotlicr 
defeat by the Edomites in the field of Moab, probaldy 
about the same time (Gen. xxxvi. 35), the recorded 'history 
of Midian closes. 

A place Midian is mentioned 1 Kings xi. 18, and in later times 
the name lingered In the district east of the Gulf of 'Akaba, whei’e 
Eusebins knows a city Madiaii in the country of the Saracens and 
Ptolemy places Modiana. Still later Madyan was a station on the 
pilgrim route from Egypt to Mecca, the second beyond Aila (Elath). 
Here in the Middle x^ges was shown the well from wdjich Moses 
watered the flocks of Sho'aib (Jethro), and the place is still known 
as “the caves of Sho'aib.” It has considerable ruins, which have 
been described by Riippell {Reisen, 1829) and Burton {Land of 
Midian, 1879). 

MIDNAPUE, a district in the lieutenaiit-goveniorsliip 
of Bengal, India, between 2V 37' and 22° 57' N. lat., and 
between 86° 35' 45'' and 88° 14' E. long., is bounded on 
the N. by B^nkurd and Bardwdn, on the E. by Hooghly 
and Howrah, on the S. by the Bay of Bengal, and on the 
W. by Singhhiim and M^nbhilm, with an area of 5082 
square miles. Its general appearance is that of a large 
open plain, of 4^hich the greater part is under cultivation. 
Ill the northern portion the soil is poor, and there is little 
wood. The country along the western boundary, known 
as the Jungle MahiUs, is undulating and picturesque ; it 
is almost uninhabited. The eastern and south-eastern 
portions are swampy and richly cultivated. The chief 
rivers of the district are the Hooghly and its three tribu- 
taries, the Edpnarayan, the Haidi, and the Easulpur. 
The Midnapiir high-level canal runs almost due east and 
west from the to-wm of Midnapur to Ulubaria on the 
Hooghly 16 miles below Calcutta, and affords a continuous 
navigable channel 53 miles in length. There is also 
a tidal canal for navigation, 26 miles in length, extend- 
ing from the Edpnarayan river. The jungles in the 
west of the district yield lac, tasm^ silk, wax, resin, fire- 
wood, charcoal, &c., and give shelter to large and small 
game. 

The census of 1872 returned the population of Midnapur at 
2,540,963 (1,257,194 males and 1,283,76*9 females), including only 
122 Europeans and 157,030 Mohammedans. The aboriginal tribes 
belong chiefly to the jungles and hills of Chutia Nagpur and Ban- 
kura ; the most numerous of them are Santals (96,921) and Bliumijs 
(35,344). Of high-caste Hindus the returns show 136,600; and the 
number of Kayastlis is given as 101,663. Among the semi-Hindu- 
ized aborigines, the most numerous are the Bagdis, a tribe’ of culti- 
vators, fishermen, and day-labourers (76,825). Belonging to agri- 
cultural castes there are 1,018,686. The four municipalities are 
Midnapur (31,491), Chandrakona (21,311), Ghatal (15,492), and 
Tamiuk (5849). Rice is the staple crop. Irrigation is effected 
chiefly from the high-level canal. Rent rates vary from lOJd. an 
acre lor the poorest quality of rice land to 18s. an acre for the best 
irrigable lands. The district suflers occasionally from drought ; 
floods are common, and very disastrous in their results. The prin- 
cipal exports are rice, silk, and sugar; and the chief imports con- 
sist of cotton cloth and twist. Salt, indigo, silk, mats, and brass 
and copper utensils are manufactured. Apart from the rivers, com- 
munication is afforded by 482 miles of road. The total revenue in 
1870-71 was £262,578, and the expenditure £53,777. The pre- 
vailing diseases are fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera. The 
average mean temperature is 80° Fahr., and! the average annual 
rainfall 66 inches. 

The early history of Midnapur centres round the ancient town of 
Tamliik, which in the beginning of the 5tli century was an impoH- 
ant Buddhist settlement and maritime harbour. The first con- 
nexion of the English with the district dates from 1760, when Mir 
Kasxm ceded to the East India Company Midnapur, Chittagong, 
and Bardwan (then estimated to furnish one-third of the entire 
revenue of Bengal) as the price of his elevation to the throne of 
Bengal on the deposition of Mu* Jafar. 

Mibhapue, chief town and Headquarters station of the 
above district, is situated on the north bank of the KasiU 
river, with a poi^ulation in 1872 of 31,491. The town ha.s 
a large with commodious public offices. It is healthy, 
dry, and well supplied with water. An American mission 
maintains an excellent training school, together with a 
printing press, and has founded several village schools in 
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tilt*, district. Its efforts liave been partieuiariy successful 
uinoiig the SaiitAIs, and .some of the earliest and most 
valuable works on their language have issued from the 
Midnapur mission press. A brisk manufacture of, brass 
and copper utensils takes place in the towni it is also the 
centre of a large indigo and silk industry, 

MIDBASH. Like ail nouns of a similar form Midrask 
is the equivalent of the Mph'ai participle, ^ and as such 
yields as many modified meanings as the root Darosh 
to search, &c., itself has. The practical significa- 
tions j however, oi 3Iidr ash, taken in historical order, are 
as follows:— (1) a book of records; (2) a recension of 
older, especially historical, materials; (3) search in and 
explanation of the Scriptures, notably the Pentateuch (in 
which case the plural is invariably Midrashoth) ; (4) theory 
as distinguished from practice; (5) a college for study 
and teaching; (6) an Agadic (that is, a free) explanation, 
in contradistinction to an Ilakikhic owq ; (7) a collection 
of such free explanations (in which case the plural is 
Midraskmi and occasionally dim Midrashoth). Of these 
seven significations (1) and (2) are to be found in the Bible, ^ 
(3) and (4) are mentioned for the first time in the Mish- 
nah,^ (5) is to be met with in the Midrash, ^ while (6) and 
(7) are to be found in early liabbinic writings.^ 

The subject of this article will be — (1) the nature of 
Midrash in the sense of Agadah, to the exclusion of 
Ealalchah (for vrhich see Mishnah), and (2) the develop- 
ment of this Midrash Agadah into books {Midrashim). 

The thinking reader of the Scriptures cannot have failed 
to observe that by the side of their ceremonial element, be 
it negative or affirmative, permissive or jussive, there is 
also often to be met "with (and sometimes so as to be insepar- 
able from it) a spiritual element. This spiritual element 
rests chiefly on feeling or emotion, and produces pious 
works only indirectly. How the explanation or application 
of this element, either by the Scriptures themselves or by 
the rabbis, is traditionally called Midrash Haggadah 
(recitation, preaching) or Midrash Agadah^ (binding the 
soul to God and all that is godly). 

This Haggadah or Agadah varies considerably both in 
nature and form. In its nature it sometimes humours, at 
other times threatens ; it alternately promises and admon- 
ishes, persuades and rebukes, encourages and deters. In 
the end it always consoles, and throughout it instructs and 
elevates. In form it is legendary, historical, exegetic, 
didactic, theosophic, epigrammatic ; but throughout it is 
ethical. 

And varied as was and is the Midrash Agadah, so varied 
have been its fortunes. Whilst at times it stood very 
high in the estimation both of the teachers and the con- 
gregations in Israel,^ it sank at other times very low 
indeed.^ Hay, at one and the same time, whilst some 

^ ^ Gonip. Neheni. viii. 8, where evidently stands for 

See also Kimhi on 2 Chron. xiii. 22, and Scliiller-Szinessy, 

&c., Cambridge, 1882, p. 11. ^ 2 Ghron. xiii. 22 and xxiv. 27. 

See iy. 3, and A i. 17. 

^ Bereshith Rahhah, c. Ixiii. (on Gen. xxv. 22): 

• - - -3fi<^m^7iisusedinthe East totM^ 

ilay for Beth Jlammidrash. See MS. Oo. 6, 63 (of the University 
Library, Cambridge), leaf ISSa^ lower margin (ityTlJo!? DHI 
... 

Rashi (e.e/., on Gen. iii. 8) and Tosaphoth, passim. 

® Those who identify this word as merely the Chaldaic form of the 
Hebrew Haggadah (and they have, certainly, some authority on their 
side) ought to write it Aggadah which, however, is not the 

traditional spelling of it Singularly enough, the Latin religio 

is similarly derived by some from religare and by others from relig&re. 

^ Siphere on Deut. § 49 : ‘^f thou wishest to know Him who but 
spake and the world came into being, learn Haggadah', for by so doing 
thou wilt recognize the Holy One (blessed be He I) and cling to His 
ways I ” 

S|p. Y,, M aseroth, iii. 4: ‘‘And R. Ze'erah was teasing those rabbis 
of the Aaadah'* 
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rabbis exalted it to the skies, other rabbis treated it 
with hatred, or, worse still, with contempt. There have 
actually been teachers whose treatment of it differed with 
the difference of the occasion.^- The fact is the Jews 
liked or disliked the Agadah according to their 

political condition on the one hand and their proximity 
to Jewish professors of Christianity on the other. In the 
hour of prosperity the Jev^s pretended the Halalchah ; 
in that of adversity they ran to hear the consoling words 
of the AgadahM When near Judceo-Cliristians, whose 
religious strength and argument chiefly rested on Agadah, 
the Jews disliked it ; when among themselves, or when 
dwelling among Gentiles (heathen or Christian), they 
showed their wonted partiality for it. 

But, whatever ivere the likings or disiikings of the Jews 
for the Midrashoth, it is certain that these traditions were 
early committed to writing, and formed into special 
volumes, known as Books of Agadah^ Such were first 
some of the Targmnim and then the Midrashim. Against 
writing down the traditional explanations of the Mosaic 
ceremonial there existed a distinct law, which was observed 
down to near the end of the 6th century. At an earlier 
period isolated disciples only, in order to refresh their 
memory, wrote down short Halakhic notes, which, how- 
ever, they ke 2 )t in secret. The Targumim and Midrashim, 
on the other hand, were composed very early and were 
numerous, while their extensive contents were circulated 
in public. 

The Midrash, from whatever point of view it may be 
regarded, is of the highest value. It is of the highest 
value, of course, to the Jew as Jew first, inasmuch as he 
finds there recorded the noblest ideas, sayings, and teach- 
ings of his venerable sages of early times. In the next 
place it has value to the Christian as Christian, since only 
by these ideas, teachings, reasonings, and descriptions can 
the beautiful sayings of the Founder of Christianity, the 
reasonings of the apostles, and the imagery of the sublime 
but enigmatic Apocalypse be rightly understood. But its 
importance appeals also to the general scholar, because of 
the inexhaustible mines of information of all kinds it con- 
tains. The philologist will find here numerous hints on lexi- 
cography and grammar, chiefly, of course, of the Semitic 
languages, but also of other tongues, notably Greek and 
Latin. The historian will gather here a rich harvest on 
geography, chorography, topography, chronology, numis- 
matics, &c. The philosopher will find here abundant and 

^ Ibid.: “Tbeu said to him R. Bo bar [son of] Koliano, Why dost 
tbou tease them ? Ask, and they will surely answer thee I ” 

T. Y., Shahbath, xvi. 1: “ He who holds it forth becomes burned 
by it ; he who listens to it gets no reward.” 

Ibid. '. “ I never in my life looked into Agadic books.” 

: “ Let the hand of him who wrote it be cut oif and com- 
pare with this T. B., Boho Baihro, 1235: “goodly pearl,” 

Beginning of Pesikotho Bahodesh HasshelisMi “ First when the 
money was at hand one desired to hear the word of the Mishnah and 
the word of the Talinud. ...” 

Ibid. : “ Now, however, when the money is not to be got, and, 
moreover, when we are sick in consequence of the (treatment by the) 
government, one pines for the word of the Bible and for the word of 
iho Agadah 

T. Y., Sliabhath, xvi. 1, and T. B., Shahbath, 116« : “ The JSvan- 
gelia and other Christian writings,” 

See Tosephto ShoMhath, xiv. : “ I remember that one brought before 
Rabban Gamliel the elder [St Pauls teacher] the book of J ob (in the) 
Chaldaic paraphrase”; and T. Y., Kilayim, ix. 4: “At that timet 
ran (my) eyes through the whole Book of the Psalms (in the form) of 
the Haggadah [Agadah of the Psalms].” R. TJiyya Rubhoh belonged 
to the middle of the 2d Christian century. 

nSD. See T. B., BemJchoth, 23a, Temwrah, 145, and 
the 

T. B., Gittin, 605 : “ In the college of B. Yishm'ael it was taught, 

‘ These [see Exod. xxxiv. 27] thou oughtest to write down, but thou 
must not write down Halakhoth. ’ ” 

Shdbbath, 65; “I found a ‘secret roll,*” that is, a roll of 
HaMdwth kept secret. Comp. Rashi, in loco. 


val-aa!>ie notices on logic, psyclioiogjj rnetapliysics, theo- 
logy, theosophy, aesthetics, rhetoric, poetry, mathematics, 
geometry, astronomy, zoology, botany, biology, morphology, 
chemistry, medicine, physics, The statesman — parti- 
cularly if he be inclined to folIoAv the Psalmist’s advice — 
‘‘from the ancients I gather understanding ” (cxix 100) — 
will find here Taliiable information on ancient ethnography 
in the full sense of the term — politics, political economy, 
law, military science, naval affairs, &c. The true scholar 
mil find out by the study of the Agaclah that many a dis- 
covery thought to belong to a recent age was well known 
to these ancient doctors. 

The sources of the Agaclah are five ; — (1) the Targumim 
and especially those on the Prophets and Hagiographa ; 
(2) the non-canoixical Mishnah {Alatlmitho Boraitho ; see 
Mishnah), which contains many valuable pieces, the age 
of which is often anterior, in essence if not in form, not 
only to those contained in the canonical Mishnah, but 
also to the sayings of the New Testament ; (3) the canonical 
(officially recognized) Mishnah, which contains several 
entire treatises of an Agadic nature, as Ahoth^ Middotli, 
tfec.,2 and numerous pieces scattered here and there among 
the MalaJchahi (4) both Talmudhn^ (the Palestinian and 
Babylonian), "which have thousands of Agadic notices 
interspersed in their Hcdalckoth ; and (5) the Midrashim, 
KdT It is of the last alone, as represented by their 

principal collections, that we give an liistorical enumeration 
here 

(1) Megillatli Tcimvith is an historical Midrash consisting of 
twelve Perdkim, and is called so on the principle of lucus a non 
luccnclo, seeing that in it are enumerated the days of the year on ' 
which a Jew must not fast. The Aramaic part of it alone consti- 
tutes the real Uegillah, and belongs to the beginning of the 2d 
Christian century. The editio princcps came out at Mantua, 1513, 
4to ; but cheap editions have been printed at Warsaw and elsewhere. 

(2) Sepher Tezirah is a pbilosophico-cabbalistic Midrash divided 
into six Perahim, which, in their turn, are subdivided into 
Mislmiyyoth, It is variously ascribed to the patriarch Abraham 
and to R. 'Akibab, the illustrious teacher, who suffered martyrdom 
under Hadrian. To this rabbi tlie book, no doubt, belongs both in 
substance and form.^ It has gone through numerous editions, the 
ed. princ. being of 1562 (Mantua, 4to), and has been translated into 
Latin, German, and English (hTew York, 1877). 

(3) Othiyyoth deBdbhi AJdhah is a ^"ZiefSi-cabbalistic Midrash on 
the alphabet, belonging, in essence if not in form, to the aforesaid 
teacher and martyr. Ed> prim., Constantinople, 1520, 4to. 

(4) Massehheth IleMialoth is an astronomico-cabhalistic Midrash 
ill seven Peraldm. It is ascribed to K,. Yishma'el the high priest. 

^ A valuable edition of this treatise (in Hebrew and English) has 
been published by Dr C. Taylor, Cambridge, 1878. 

- To these we may add, for the sake of convenience, although they 
do not, strictly speaking, belong to the canonical Mishnah, the Perch 
Rabbi Meir and the Agadic parts of the Massekhtoth Keta^inoth. 

^ Two collections of TahniidicAi/ac^o?!/?, were made early in the 16th 
century: — (1) Haggadoth Hattalmud, Constantinople, 1511, folio, of 
which apparently only iive copies are in existence, the finest of these 
being preserved in the University Library of Cambridge ; and (2) 
Ydakoh (or Bn Yisrael), of which numerous and cheap editions exist, 
the ed. princ. being that of Salonika, 1516-22. 

Almost all that the latest critics have said concerning the age of 
the various Targtmiim and Midrashim will have to be unsaid. Not 
only are negative statements difficult of proof ; in this case they are 
absolutely incorrect. We shall only give two examples. The state- 
ment “ Yayyikra Rabbah cannot be earfy, as Rashi did not know of it, 
since he nowhere mentions it,’’ is doubly incorrect : Bashi does quote 
it'(e..^., on Haggai i. 1). Again the statement We must not omit to 
observe that no early Jewish commentator — Rashi, Ibn Ezra, &;c. — • 
■mentions the Targuni either to Proverbs or to Job and Psalms j Nathan 
ben Jechiel (12th century) is the first who quotes it,” contains a re- 
dnciio ad absurdum in itself. For Nathan b. Yehiel was, as is well 
known, a somewhat older contemporary of Rashi {pb. 1105), and lived 
full a hundred years before Ibn 'Ezra ! 

® See T. B. , Synhedrin, 65b and 675. In the former place it distinctly 
speaks of the >Sepher Yefirah ISlD), and, although in the 

latter place it speaks of the Mileklioth Yezirah there 

cannot be a doubt that Eepher (“ISsO) and Mlekhoth (niD^H) are 
there identical. Moreover, Mislmiyyoth and Halakhoth are, in a cer- 
tain sense, convertible terms (see Mishnah); and our book (as 
remarked above) consists of Mishniyyoth. 


Judging from internal evidence on the one baud, and from what is^ 
known of R. Yishma'el in the Tahmtdim and 2Iidrashivi [PaUi 
Berakhoth, 7a aiid elsewhere) on the other hand, there seems to be 
no valid reason for doubting that he is the aiitlior of this small but 
sublime book. This Midrash i.s printed in the collection Areze 
Lebanon (Venice, 1601, 4to) under the title of ^Bireke HekhalothA' 
and Massekhcth Bekhaloth,'' and a MS, of it is preserved in the 
University Library of Cambridge (Dd. 10. 11. 7. 2). The work, 
however, called ‘‘The Greater and the Lesser JSekhedoth,'' in thirty 
Peralfim, printed in this century, somewhere in Poland, contains, 
besides the ancient literature, a good deal of matter which is of 
much later date. 

(5) Bedcr 'Olam (the Greater and the Lesser) are two historical 
Midrashim, the former of which belongs to the 2d century, whilst 
the latter (which is a mere extract of the former) belongs to a late 
age indeed (the Gaonaic). They have been repeatedly printed, 
always together, the ed. princ. being Mantua, 1513, 4to. 

(6) JSaggadah shcl Pesah is a liturgical Midrash of the middle of 
the 2d century, as far as its main portions go. It exists now in 
three principal and several minor recensions in accordance with the 
various rituals (see Mahzor), and is recited at the domestic service 
of the first two Passover evenings. The editions are too numerous 
to be mentioned, the ed. princ. being Constantinople, 1506, folio. 

(7) Megillaih Antiokhos treats ostensibly, as its name indicates, 
of the sufferings of the Jews under Antiochus Epiphaiies, and their 
deliverance from his tyranny, but in reality of their sufferings under 
Hadrian and their deliverance under Antoninus Pius. The Aramaic 
text, with the exception of a few interpolations, belongs to the middle 
of the 2d century. This little “roll ” was for the first time published 
by Filipowsky (London, 1851, 32mo). A AIS. copy of the Hebrew 
is preserved in the University Library of Cambridge (Dd. 8. 34). 

(8) Zohar {Midrash Hazzohar, Midrasho shel Rabbi Shinrieon h. 
Yohai, Midrash Yehi Or, &c.) is a cabbalistic Midrash on the Pen- 
tateuch, Canticles, Ruth, and part of Lamentations. It is variously 
ascribed to the famous R. Shim'eon (disciple of R. 'Akibah, &c.)aiid 
to R. Moslieh b. Shemtob of Leon (a second-rate cabbalist of tiie- 
time of Nahmanides and Ibn Addereth). The Zohar belongs, 
strictly speaking, to neither of these, whilst, in a certain sense, 
it belongs to both. The fact is — the nucleus of the hook is of 
Mishnic times, and E. Shim'eon b. Yohai was the author of the 
Zohar in the same sense that R. Yohanan was the author of the 
Palestinian Talmud, i.e., he gave the first impulse to the composi- 
tion of the book. But R. Mosheh of Leon,® on the other hand, was- 
the first not only to copy and disseminate the Zohar in Europe, 
hut also to disfigure it by sundry explanatory interpolations. For 
more details see Lumby, “Introduction to the Epistle of Jude,” in 
the Speakers Comment ary, vol. iv. p. 388. The first two editions- 
of the Zohar ^ on the Pentateuch came out simultaneously (Mantua, 
1558-60, 4to, and Cremona, 1558, folio), and the ed. prine. on 
Canticles, Ruth, and part of Lamentations came out at Salonika 
(1597, 4to). The best, though by no means critical, edition on the 
Pentateuch is that of Brody, 1873, Svo. Of translations, such as 
they are, there exist those of Knorrv. Rosen roth, Kahhala demidata. 
(vol. i., Sulzbach, 1677, and vol. ii., Frankfort, 1684, 4to), and 
Tholuck, Wichtige Stellen, &c. (Berlin, 1824, Svo), &c.® 

(9) Pesikotho*^ (commonly, but by mistake, called Pcsikta) 
derab Kohano is a homiletic Midrash consisting of thirty-two 
Pesiktoth for the principal festivals and fasts, and the historically 
noted sabbaths and other days. It is of the end of the 3d or the 
beginning of the 4th century. Having been but rarely quoted 
since the 12th century, so that most scholars knew of it only 


® R. Mosheh of Leon is a fair sample of the mediocrity of his time 
in cabbalistic lore, and combined, as is usual, with his mediocrity an 
illimitable vanity; see MS. Dd. 11, 22 (Cambridge University Library), 
leaf 2«: “ And I adjure every one who should deeply .study this book, 
or who should copy it, or read it, that he do not blot out my name 
from my property (inheritance), for I have composed it. . . This 
statement alone would suffice to prove that R. Mosheh of Leon could 
never have ascribed a book composed by him.self to anybody else. 

^ The Zohar, cleared of the main works by which it is surrounded, 
and of the interpolations by which it has been disfigured both by its 
first European copyist and by others down even to our own days, was 
begun in Palestine late in the 2d or early in the 3d century, and 
finished, at the latest, in the 6th or 7th century. It is impossible 
that it should have been composed after that time and before the 
Renaissance, as both language and contents clearly show. 

® Wliilst the ];>rincipal editions of the many textual extracts made 
from the Zohar {slb the Idderoth, &c.) need not be .specified here, those 
of the following supplementary and kindred works ought to be men- 
tioned: — (1) Tiklcime Mazzohar {ed. princ. Mantua, 1557, 4to), and 
(2) Zohar Badash {ed. princ. Cracow, 1603). Nor should the iTojijJrea 
missepher Hazzohar, Hihburo Tinyono (by the otherwi.se very learned 
Yitshak b, Mosheh of Satanow) be passed over. It is a mere imitation 
of the Zohar , — an imposition of a kind which is a disgrace to literature. 

®For the three Midrashim — MekMlto, Siphro, and Siphere — see- 
under Mishnah. 
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iij'Jireetly. it was long considered lost, till, in 1S68, Salomon Bnber 
of Lcndjerg, a man of learning, wealth, and love for the ancient 
literature oi‘ liis nation, edited it from four MSS., oiie of wliieli 
(formerlv in possession of Cannoiy) is now' preserved in the Fni- 
versity Library of Cambridge (Add. 1497). The printed edition 
appeared at Lyck, 8vo. 

(10) I'esikto Rfihbathi, consisting in the latest edition of eighty- 
four Piskoth, is a Midrash of the same nature, and, in its main part, 
almost of tlie same date, as (9). Both drew from the same sources. 
This Midrash has been edited five times, —the latest, best, and 
cheapest edition being that of Friedmann (Vienna, 1880, 8vo). 

(11) Tcmna- deb& EUyyahtL consists of two parts, the Greater 
fRahbc) and the Lesser (iJutto),— the former in thirty-one and the 
latter in twenty-five PeraJdm. It is an exegetical Midrasli, the 
name of which is already known to the Bcreshith Rahhak (c. liv.) 
and the Babylonian Talmud {Kethuhoth, 106a), It is only un- 
critical criticism that can, declare it a Gaonaic work, although, like 
ail otiicr old books of the Jews, it is not without later additions. 
Ed. prmc.f Venice, 1598, 4to. There are modern and cheap Polish 
editions. 

(12) Midrash Rahhah (TlTl) or Rdbhoth (n)a“l) is chiefly an 
exegetical and homiletieal Midrash on the Pentateuch and the 
‘‘Five Rolls” (IParnesh Megilloth, i.e., Canticles, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther). It is called Rabbah either from 
the third (the first distinctive) word of its beginning 

. . • n 3 1) or from its being the most voluminous ^ 3Iidrash ; hence 
also Rabbo (K3T). The iMidrash on Canticles (and Ecclesiastes) 
is now and then also culled Ifidrash Ilazitha (from the first distinc- 
tive word of the beginning IT’in). These ten hlidTashwi^ are, 
certainly, of various styles and ages ; yet none of them is, inter- 
polation excepted, later than the beginning of the 5th century. ^ It 
is remarkable that, although i\ie3Pegilloth themselves had been early 
attached to the Pentateuch (since they were long before the 10th 
century, and still are, read through the synagogal year, even as W'as 
and still is the Pentateuch itself), the Radboth had no common 
editio 2 }rincep 8 ^ — that on the Pentateuch appearing for the first time 

^ Tile Rabbah on Genesis Has 100 Parshiyyoth, that on Exodus 52, 
that on Leviticus 37, that on Numbers 23, and that on Deuteronomy 
11. These five Midrashim are quoted according to their chapters. The 
Rabbah on Canticles accommodates itself to the sacred text, and is 
quoted accordingly. Ruth has 8 Farshiyyoth, and is quoted according 
to these. Lamentations has 1 chapter consisting of 33 introductions 
[Pethihotho DehakMme), accommodating itself, for the rest, to the 
sacred text. Ecclesiastes has 3 Sedarwii and Esther has 6 Parshiyyoth. 
At various times various modes of quoting these 3£idTashim are 
current, — the most common and most expedient, however, being that 
of quoting them according to the verses of the Bible. 

^ Here might with advantage be mentioned some pieces of literature 
wdiich are kindred in nature, although some of them are of much 
earlier date, whilst others are much later, than the ten Midrashim 
just mentioned: — (1) Agadath JiemMA on Genesis, in eighty-three 
cliaijters, — edited for the first time by R. Menahem de Lonsano in his 
dhele Yadoth, Venice, 1618, 4to ; (2) Midrash Vayyisdu on Genesis 
XXXV. 5, in one chapter, — to be found in Jellinek’s B&t ha~3Iidrasch, 
Leijisic, 1855, Svo ; (3) amplifications of chapter Ixx. of our Midrash 
Rabbah^ on Genesis xxviii. 22, by the incorporation of the whole 
Apocryphon Tohit in Aramaic, &;c. (see The Booh of Tobit, &c., 
Oxford, 1878, Svo) ; (4) Midrash Vayyoshd' on Exodus xiv. 30, xv. 
1-18, — printed at Constantinople, 1519, 4to ; a MS. of this Midrash 
is x>reserved in the University Library, Cambridge (Add. 854) ; (5) 
Midrash "Asereth Iladdihberoih on Exodus xx., — printed in Jellinek’s 
Bet ha-Midrasoh^ Leipsic, 1853, Svo ; (6) Midrash Petirath Aharo-n 
on Numbers xx. 23-29 ; (7) Midrash Petirath Mosheh on Deuteronomy 
xxxiv, ; (8) Alidrash Ahbo Gorion on Esther ; the last three are to be 
found in the before-mentioned ha'Midrasch ; (9) Midrash Shemuel, 
also called, from its beginning, Eth Idasoth Ladonai, Constantinople, 
1517, folio; (10) 31idrash Yonah, Prague, 1595, 4to; (11) Midrash 
Tillim (TehilUm), 1512 ; (12) hlidrash 3£ishele, 1517 ; the last two 
are printed at Constantinople, and in folio ; (13) Sepher JSayyashar 
(in 'Which a good many old traditions are preserved, although it is, 
of course, not the one mentioned in various books of the Bible), 
Venice, 1625, 4to ; (14) iJihere Hayyamim sliel A£osheh, Constanti- 
nople, 1516, 4to ; a fragmient of this is to be found in MS. Add. 
532. 4 in the University Library of Cambridge ; (15) Yosephon (or^ 
Josippon), various works of Flavius JosSephiis worked uj) rather freely,' 
Mantua, 1480, folio, — translated into Latin (German and Spanish) 
several times ; (16) Zeruhbaheh Constantinople, 1519, Svo ; (17) Elleh 
Ezkerah on the ‘ ‘ Ten Martyrs. ” For several other smaller Midrashim 
see Jellinek’s Bet ha-Mulrasck. i. and ii., 1853, iil, 1855, iv., 1857, 
all at Lei]xsic ; v., 1873, and vl, 1877, both at Vienna ; and com];), 
also Horowitz, Sammlung ' Kleiner Midraschwn, i., ii., Frankfort, 
1881—82. The Afidrashim on Isaiah and on Job seem now irretriev- 
ably lost. 

^ As if to compensate for this drawback, the well-known Comelio 
Adelkind brought out at Venice, in 1545, two editions of the Rdbhoth 
on the Pentateuch and Megilloihn the one at Bonibergi’s house and the 


in 1512 (Constantinople, folio), and that on the Megilfolh in 1511? 

(somewhere ■ in Italy, also in folio). The latest ' 

and best edition is" that of Vilna, M8S0j folio. A translation in 
German is now coming out at Leipsie, by Dr A. Wiinsche. 

(13) Pire^e deEabhi EUezet ' (also called Boraitho de-Rabbt 
EUezer) is an astronomico-tlieosophicai Alidrash consi.sting of 
fifty-four Perakwi, It goes through the so-chlled eighteen bene- 
dictions,” the signs of the zodiac, &c., but is unfinished. It belongs, 
no doubt, to the 5th century. The fact that the name ^ Fatima ” 
occurs in it is no ])roof wiiatever that the book is post-Moliammedan, 
as that name must have been already knowui to tne idolatrous Arabs. 
Ed. prill., CoiLstantinopie, 1514, and with a Latin translation, 
Leyden, 1644, both editions being in 4to. There are also now 
to be found cheap editions (Lemberg, Warsaw). 

(14) Tanhuma is an exegetical and homiletieal on the 

■whole Pentateuch. It is quoted according to the Parshiyyoth of 
the week. Although originally of the end of the 5tli or the 
beginning of the 6th century, it has now two xjrincipal additions, 
which form part of the book (1) several of the Shcetloth of Rab 
Ahai Gaoii (of the 8th eentmy), and (2) several pieces of the 
Yesod of R. Mosheh Haddarshan, of Narbonne (of the lltli century). 
On its relation to the ^^Yelamniedenu^’ (often quoted in the lltli 
century, but supposed to be lost) light will soon be tlirown by the 
before-mentioned Salomon Buber, who is now preparing a critical 
edition of it The ed. print, of the Tanhuma is Constantiriopie, 
1522, folio; and a very valuable MS. copy of it is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (Add. 1212). 

(15) Baliir is a small cabbalistic Midi'ash ascribed to the pre- 

Mishnic teacher, E. Nehunyah b. Hakkanah, — no doubt from 
its beginning with the words • • - « Hlpn* p rr’llHl 3105^. 

Nahmanides (oh. c. 1268) quotes this book often in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch, under the names of Sepher Hahhakir, or of 
Alidrasho shel Rabbi Nehunyah b. Hakkanah. Some have pro- 
nounced this work a late fiibrication, but others, who have 
thoroughly studied it, justly describe it as “ old in substance if 
not inform.” Ed.prine., Amsterdam, 1651, 4to. A cheap edition 
appeared at Lemberg (1865, 8vo), and a MS. of this work is pre- 
served in the University Library of Cambridge (Dd. 10. 11. 4). 

(16) Yalfpit is the only existing systematic if not exhaustive 
collection of the Agadoth on the whole Bible. Its author drew not 
only from most of the ddidraslmi named in this article, hut also 
from the Boraithoth (see Mishkah), both Tahmcdini, and the 
Midrashic works now lost (as the Abkhir, Hasslielchem, or 
Hashkem, &c.).® This fact constitutes one of the principal points 
of its value. The author was R. Shinfeon, brother (and not son) 
of R. Helho, and father of the distinguished grammarian, critic, and 
divine’R. Yoseph Kara. He lived somewhere in the north of France 
in the 11th century. The ed. print, of the Yalkut on Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the books of Chronicles came out at Venice, 1517, 
folio (in the first Rabbinic Bible); that on the Prophets and 
Hagiographa in 1521, and that on the Pentateuch in 1526-27, both 
at Salonika, and in folio. An English translation of the whole 
work has been undertaken by a band of Rabbinic scholars in 
Cambridge. The first instalment, “The Yalkut on Eechariah,” 
by E. G. King, B.D., Hebrew lecturer of Sidney Sussex College, 
appeared in 1882. This specimen, besides giving a correct trans- 
lation, contains many valuable notes. 

(17) LeJeah Toh is a Midrash on the Pentateucli and the five 
A£egilloth,' \)j R. Tobiyyahu b. Elfezer of Greece, who lived during 
the crusade of 1096. This work draws, certainly, upon the old and 
well-known Ilidrashim, and as such it would have thoroughly 
deserved the censure j)assed upon it by the 'witty but somewhat 
irreverent Abraham Ibn 'Ezra (in his preface to his commentary 
on the Pentateuch). But the Lekah Toh has also most valuable 
explanations both by the collector himself and by his father (R. 
Eli'ezer), a fact passed over by Ibn 'Ezra in silence. The Lekah 
Toh on Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy came out for 
the first time at Venice, in 1546, folio, under the title of Pcsikto 
Zuttarto (see leaf 936 in the postscript by the editor, !t^np"’DDn 

which explains the somewhat vague title on the title- 
page xmtoir !S'np'>Da). in 1753-54 it was repub- 

lished at Venice, with a Latin translation, by Blasius Ugolinus 
in his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum (xv.-xvi.) under the 
name of Pesictha, The LePah Toh on Geue.sis and Exodns wms 

other at Giustiniani’s. These two editions differ in nothing but in 
the title-pages, &c., and the vignettes of the various books. The 
former edition is in possession of Dr W. Aldis Wright, and the latter 
in that of Dr C. Taylor. The fact of these editions having appeared 
simultaneously is, apparently, unknown to the bibliographers. 

^ It is noteworthy that in this edition Ahashrerosh, i.e., Esther, 
stands between Lamentations and Ecclesiastes, with w’-hich latter the 
ATidmsh on the Megilloth ends. 

® We may mention here the ed princ. of three cabbalistic-Midrashio . 
collections which go under the name of Yalkut : — (1) YaJJeut JHadash, 
Lublin, 1648, 4to ; (2) Yalkut Reub&ni ilakkatan,' Prague, 1660, 

4to ; and (3) Yalkut Reubeni Baggadol. .Wilhermsdorf, 1681, folio. 
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published, with a critical eommentaiy, at Tilua, by Salomon Buber | 
(1880, 8vo), where also .simultaneously a third edition of tins . 
Midrnsh on the last three books of Moses, with a short commentary 
on it, came out by Aharon Mosheh Padova, of Caidin. The 
Toh on the live Me<ftl!oth is as yet unpublished ; there exist, how- 
ever, several good MSS. of it, both in public and private libraries, 
the fine.st eox>y in every respect being that preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge (Add. 378. 1). 

(18) Mono rath Hmnmaor is a scientific, though iiiconi|)l6te, 
coUeetioii of the principal Agadoth of the Talmudim and 
Midrojshiin, bylh Yi/diak Abohab the elder( fiourislied 13th century). 
The editio 2 i.s,"with and Without translations, are very numerous, — 
the ed, 'princ. being Constantinople, 1514, folio. There are traiis- 
latioiiri ill Spanish, "juda;o-Gennan, and German, but not in English. 

"\Ve append tv\xj s])ecimens of Midrashini ^ — the first from 
Pesikotho, leaf 127^, and the second from Midrash Sheimth Rahbah , 
cax). ii. 

Fiiisv Si'Ccnii^N’. — The Holy One (blessed be He!) said to rhe Propliets,! Go ye 
.aiid comfort yo Jerusalem! 

Then went. Hosea to comfort, her and said, The Holy One (blessed be He!) hcnt 
me to thee to comfort thee, Slie said. What hast tliou in thine hand to comfort 
meV Tim Trophet said (xiv. 6 [5]), ** 1 will be as tlie dew unto Israel! lint 
Jeriisnlein said to him. Only ^msterday thou toldest me (ix. Id), “Epliraini is 
smitten, tlicir root Ls dried iip. they shall bear no fruit: yea, though they bring 
forth, yet will I slay even the beloved fi-uit of their womb!’’ and now thou 
spealcest to me thus. Wliieli shall we believe, the first or ihe second prophecy V 

Then wciifc Joel to comfort her and said, Tiic Holy One iblessetl be lie!) .sent 
me to time to comfort thee. She said to him. What hast thou in tiiine hand to 
comfort me? The Prophet .said (iv. 18), “And it shall come to pass in that 
day that the mountains shall drop down new wine, and the hills shall flow with 
milk;, «fec.! ” But .Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldest me (1. a), 

“ Aw'ake, ye drunkards, and weep; and howl, all ye drinkers of wine, because of 
the new \vine; for it Is cut off from your mouth! " and now thou speakest to me 
t}m.s. Which shall we believe, the first or tlie second prophecy? 

Tlien went Aho.s to comfort her and said, The Holy One (ble.ssed be He I) sent 
me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand to 
comfort me? The Prophet .said (ix. II), “ In that day will 1 raise up the taber- 
nacle of David that is fallen I But Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou 
toldest me (v. 2)i " The Virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more ri.se f” and 
now thou speakest to me thus. Which sliall we believe, the first or the second 
prophecy? 

Then went Micah - to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blos.sed be He!) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort, me ? The Prophet said (vii. IS), “Who is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity find i>asseth by the transgression of the remnant of His 
heritage?” But Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldest me (i. 5), 

“ For the transgression of Jacob i.s all this, and for the sins of the hou.se of Israel, 
s&c.t ” and now thou apoakesc to me thus. Which shall we believe, the first or 
tae second propiiecy ? 

Then w'ent 1 s'ah[j.m to comfort her and said. The Holy One (blessed be He!) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort me ? The Prophet said (li, 1 [i. 15]), “ For the wicked shall no more 
pass through thee ! ” But Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldest 
me (i, 11), “ There is one come out of thee that imagineth evil against the Lord, 
a wicked counisellor! ” and now thou .speakest to me thus. Which shall -we 
believe, the first or the. second proxfiiecy ? 

Then went Habakkuk to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blessed be He !) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (iii, 13), “ Thou wentest forth for the salvation 
of Thy people, even for the salvation with Thine Anointed One ! ” But Jerusalem 
.said to him, Only yesterday thou toidest me (i. 2), “ 0 Lord, how long shall I cry 
and Tliou w'ilt not hear, even cry out unto Thee of violence and Thou wilt not 
.save I ” and now thou 8peake.st to me thu.s. Which shall we believe, the first or 
the second prophecy? 

Tlicn went Zevhaxiah to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blessed be He!) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him. What Imst thou in tliine hand 
to comfort me ? The Prophet said (i. 12), “ And it shall come to pass at that time 
that 1 shall search JeriLsalem with lights!” But Jerusalem said to him, Only- 
yesterday thou toldest me (i. 15), “A day of darkness and glo('mine,ss! ” and now 
i-hou speakeist to me thus. Which .shall we believe, the first or the second 
propiiecy? 

Then went Hagoai to comfort her and said, The Holy One (ble.ssedbe He!) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What ha.st thou in thine hand 
to comfort me ? Tiie Prophet said (ii. 19), “ Is the seed yet in the barn ! Yea, a.s 
yvt the vine and the fig tree and the pomegranate and the olive tree hath not 
brought forth: from this day -will I hless jmul” But Jerusalem said to him, 
Only yesterday thou toldest me (i. (>), “Ye have sown much and bring in little, 

A;e. ! *’ and now thou speakest to me tljus. Which shall Ave believe, the first or 
tiie second prophecy. 

Then went Zeciiakiah to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blessed be He !) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet .said (i. 15), “And I am very sore displeased with 
the heathen that are at ease : for I w'as but a little displeased and they helped 
forward the affliction ! ” But Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldest 
me (i. 2), “ The Lord hath been sore displea.sed with your fathers ! ” and now thou 
speakest to me thus. Which shall we believe, the first or the last prophecy ? 

Then -went Malachi to comfort her and said. The Holy One (blessed be He!) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him. What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (iii. 12), “And nil nations shall call you 
blessed : for ye shall be a delightsome land ! ” But Jenisalem said to Ifim, Only 
yesterday thou toldest me (i. 10), “I have no delight in you!” and now thoii 
speakest to me thus. Which shall we believe, the fii'st or the last prophecy? 

Then went all the Prophets to the Holy One (blessed be He!) saying to Him, 
Lord of tlm Universe, Jerusalem will not accept consolation at our hands. Then 
the Holy One (blessed be He!) said to them, “I and you will together go to 
comfort her; and this is why it says (Isaiah xl. 1), Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
PEOPLE, comfort her WITH me, 3 Comfort her, ye celestial ones! comfort her, ye , 
terrestrial ones! Comfort her, ye living ones! comfort her, ye dead ones! i 

Comfort her in this world ! comfort her in the Avorld to come ! 


1 Comp. PeAhfo Rabbnthi, ed. Friedmann, leaf 13S&. * 

- See Pesilcto Rdbhathi (ed. Friedmann, leaf 1386), where it says (before the 
paragraph on Mthum), “ ‘Obadyah prophesied for Edom, and Yonali for Nineveh.” 
'Hiis, it is true, is a mere gloss ; but it is the true reason why these two prophets 
are left out. 

3 There is a play here upon the meaning of the Hebrew which may be 
read either 'Ammi (“ my people or 'Immi C‘ with me "). 
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Si-:coKi> Specimen. — And whom does He try ? The righteous one; for it says 
(Ps. xi. 5), “ The Lord trieth tlie righteous.” And by what does He try him ? Bv 
the feeding of sheep. David He tried by sheep and found him a good shepheitl, 
for it say.s'(Ps. Ixxviil. 70),“ And He took him from the “ restraints ’ of s'hcepA 
What is t he meaning of ^MimmikhleMhf ’ The root is the same as that of "varyik- 
kale [haggeshem’l (Gen. viii. 2), “And the rain was restrained,” David re.sti-aihod 
the. big siieep in faA'our of the small ones. He brought out first the young ones, 
so that they .should feed on tlie render herbs; then he brought out the old ones 
that they should feed on the le.ss tender herb.s; and, finally, he brought our Hits 
strong sheep that they should feed on the coarser herbs. Upon this the Holy One 
(blessed be He!) said, He who imderstandeth to feed .sheep according to their 
strength, let him come and feed My people! And this it i.s what is Avritten 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 71), “ From folloAving the ewes great AA’ith young He brought him to 
feed Jacob His people! ” And tlie same was the case as regards Moses, Avhom 
the Holy One (blessed he He !) tried by sheep. Our rabbis say, When Mo.ses our 
teacbcr‘(poace be upon him !) was feeding the sheep of Jethro in Hie Avilderness, 
a kid ran aAvay from him, and Moses ran after it till they came to a mountain- 
liolloAV. When it had reached the mountain-holloAv tliere Avas a pool of Avater, 
and the kid stood still in order to drink. When Moses i cached the kid he said to 
it, I did not knoAv that thou didst run away from me because thou AA'ast thirsty and 
faint. Thereupon he put it on his shoulders and walked hack Avith it to the 
floek.-^ Then said the Holy One (blessed be He!), Thou art compassionate in rhe 
i feeding of .sheep belonging to mere flesh and blood (man); as thou Imest, tliou 
I sliult feed My flock, even Israel! Behold, this it is that is AAuitten (Exod. iii. 1), 
“And Moses avus feeding the flock, Ac.” (S. M. S.-S.) 

MIEDZYIIZECZ PODLASKI (Piu.ssian, Mejiryechie), a 
district town of Eiissian Poland, in the government of 
Siedlce, 16 miles to the east of the government cax>ita,ij 
on the railway between Warsaw and Bre.st-Litovskiy. It 
is first mentioned in the year 1390 as a feudal dominion 
of King Y'aghello. After frequently cJiangiDg hands it 
became the jiroperty of the Czartoryshi, and afterwards 
of the Potocki family, whose palace is still to be seen in 
I the town. Its 10,000 inhabitants — haJf of whom are 
I Greek nonconformi.sts, and half Jew^s and Poles — carry 
on some trade in bristles, and jjursue minor industries. 

MIEE.IS, the name of a family of artists who practised 
painting at Leyden for three generations in the 17th and 
iSth centuries. 

I. Frans van Mieris, the elder, son of Jan van Mieris, 
a goldsmith and diamond setter, "was born, according to 
Houbraken, at Leyden on the 16th of April 1635, and 
died there on the 12th of March 1681. His father wdshed 
to train him to his own business, but Frans preferred 
drawing to chasing, and took service with Abraham Tor- 
envliet, a glazier %vho kept a school of design. As often 
happens, the youth’s style was influenced by his earliest 
surroundings. In his father’s shoj) he became familiar 
with the ways and dress of people of distinction. His 
eye was fascinated in turn by the sheen of jewellery and 
stained glass ; and, though he soon gave up the teaching 
of Torenvliet for that of Gerard Dow and Abraham, van 
den Tempel, he acquired a manner w^hich had more of the 
finish of the exquisites of the Dutch school than of the 
breadth of the disciples of Eembrandt. It should be 
borne in mind that he seldom chose panels of which the 
size exceeded 12 to 15 inches, and wdienever his name is 
attached to a picture above that size we may surely assign 
it to Ills son Willem or to some other imitator. Unlike 
Gerard Dow when he first left Rembrandt, or Jan Steen 
when he started on an independent career, he never ven~ 

' tured to design figures as large as life. Characteristic of 
' his art in its minute proportions is a shiny brightness and 
metallic polish. The subjects wdiich he treated best are 
those in which he illustrated the habits or actions of the 
wealthier classes ; but he sometimes succeeded in homely 
incidents and in portrait, and not unfrequently he ven- 
tured on allegory. He repeatedly painted the satin skirt 
which Terburg brought into fashion, and he often rivalled 
Terburg in the faithful rendering of rich and highly- 
coloured woven tissues. But he remained below Terburg 
and Metzu, because he had not their delicate perception of 
harmony or their charming mellowness of touch and tint, 
and he fell behind Gerard Dow, because he was hard and 
had not his feeling for effect by concentrated light . and- 
shade. In the form of his composition, which sometimes 
represents the framework of a window enlivened with 

4 Who, ©n readiiijcr thl«!, does not think of such passages in the Ncaa'- Testament 
as Katt. xviii. 12, xxv. 21, and John x. 14? 
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greenery, and adorned with bas-reliefs witliiii'. which figures 
are seen to the waist, his model is certainly Gerard Dow. 
It has been said that he possessed some of the htimoiir of 
Jan Steen, who was his friend, bnt the only approach to 
humour in any of his works is the quaint attitude and 
look of a tinker in a picture at Dresden, who glances know- 
ingly at a worn copper kettle which a maid asks Mm to 
mend, 

It is a question %vhether Hoiibraken has truly recorded 
this: master's birthday. One of his best-knowm ifieces,^a 
party of ladies and gentlemen at an oyster luncheon in 
tlie';hermitage at St Petersburg, bears the date of 1650, 
Celebrated "alike for composition and finish, it would 
prove that Mieris had reached his prime at the age ^ of 
fifteen. Another beautiful example, the Doctor Feeling 
a Lady's Pulse in the gallery of Yienna, is dated 1656 ; 
and Waageii, in one of his critical essays, justly observes 
that it 33 a remarkable production for a youth of twenty- 
one. In 1657 Mieris was married at Leyden in the pre- 
sence of Jan Potheuck, a painter, and this is the earliest 
written record of his existence on which we can implicitly 
rely. Of the numerous panels known to the writer of 
these lines, twenty-nine at least are dated, — the latest 
being an allegory, long in the Eiihl collection at Cologne, 
illustrating the kindred vices of drinking, smoking, and 
dicing, in the year 1680. 

Mieris had numerous and distinguished patrons. He 
received valuable commissions from Archduke Leopold, the 
elector-palatine, and Cosmo III., grand-duke of Tuscany. 
His practice was large and lucrative, but never engendered 
in him either carelessness or neglect. If there be a differ- 
ence between the painter’s earlier and later work, it is that 
the former was clearer and more delicate in flesh, whilst the 
latter was often darker and more livid in the shadows. 
When he died his clients naturally went over to his son 
Willem, who in turn bequeathed his painting-room to his 
son Frans. But neither Willem nor Frans the younger 
equalled Frans the elder. 

II. Willem van Miepjs (1662-1747), son of Frans. 
His works are extremely numerous, being partly imita- 
tions of the paternal subjects, or mythological episodes, 
which Frans liabituaily avoided. In no case did he come 
near the excellence of his sire. 

III. Feans van Mieeis the younger (1689-1763) also 
lived on the traditions of his grandfather's painting-room. 

The pictures of all the generations of the Mieris family were suc- 
cessfully imitated by A. P. Snaphaan, who lived at Leipsic and 
was patronized by the court of Anhalt-Dessau. To those who would 
study his deceptive form of art a visit to the collection of Worlitz 
near Bessau may afford instruction. 

MIGHAPtl), PiEEEB (161 0-1 6 95), called — to distinguish 
him from his brother Mcholas— Le Eomain, was the chief 
French portrait-painter of the 17th century. He was born 
at Troyes in 1610, and came of a family of painters. In 
1630 he left the studio of Simon Youet for Italy, where 
he spent twenty-two years, and made a reputation wEich 
brought him a summons to Paris. Successful with Ms 
portrait of tlm king, and in favour with the court, Mignard 
pitted Mmsmf against Le Brim, declined to enter the 
Academy of which he was the head, and made himself the 
centre of opposition to its authority. The history of this 
struggle is most important, because it was identical, as 
long as it lasted, with that between the old guilds of 
France and the new body which Colbert, for political 
reasons, was determined to support. Shut out, in spite of 
the deserved success of Ms decorations of the cupola of 
Yal de Grace (1664), from any great share in those public 
works the control of which was the attribute of the new 
Academy, Mignard was chiefly active in portraiture. 
Turenne, Bossuet, Maintenon (Louvre), La Valii^re, S4vign4, 
Montespan, Descartes (Castle Howard), all the beauties 
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and celebrities of his day, .sat Ao him. . His readiness and 
skill, Ms happy instinct for grace of arrangement, atoned 
for want of originality and real power. With the deatli of 
Le Brun (1690) the situation changed ; Mignard deserted 
Ms allies, and succeeded to all the posts held by Ms 
opponent. These late honours he did not long enjoy; in 
1695 he died whilst about to commence work on the cupola 
of the Invalides. His best compositions have been en- 
graved by Audran, Edeliiick, Masson, Poilly, and others. 

MIGNONETTE, or Mignonnette (£e., “little dar-, 
ling ”), the name given to a popular garden flower, the 
Reseda odorata of botanists, a “ fragrant weed,” as Go wper 
calls it, highly esteemed for its delicate but delicious perfume. 
The mignonette is generally regarded as being of annual 
duration, and is a plant of diffuse decumbent twiggy habit, 
scarcely reaching a foot in height, clothed with blimtish 
lanceolate entire or three-iobed leaves, and bearing longish 
spikes — technically racemes — of rather insignificant flowers 
at the ends of the numerous branches and branchlets. 
The plant thus naturally assumes the form of a low dense 
mass of soft green foliage studded over freely vdth the 
racemes of flowers, the latter unobtrusive and likely to be 
overlooked until their diffused fragrance compels attention. 
The native country of the original or typical mignonette 
has sometimes been considered doubtful, but according to 
the best and latest authorities it has been gathered wild on 
the North African coast near Algiers, in Egypt, and in 
Syria. As to its introduction, a MS. note in the library 
of Sir Joseph Banks records that it was sent to England 
from Paris in 1742 ; and ten years later it appears to have 
been sent from Leyden to Philip Miller at Chelsea. Though 
originally a slender and rather straggling plant, there are 
now some improved garden varieties in which the growth 
is more compact and vigorous, and the inflorescence bolder, 
though the odour is perhaps less penetrating. The small 
six-petalled flowers are somewhat curious in structure: the 
two upper petals are larger, concave, and furnished at the 
back with a tuft of club-shaped filaments, which gives 
them the appearance of being deeply incised, while the two 
lowest petals are much smaller and undivided ; the most 
conspicuous part consists of the anthers, which are 
numerous and of a brownish red, giving the tone of colour 
to the inflorescence. In a new variety named Golden 
Queen the anthers have a decided tint of orange-yellow, 
which imparts a brighter golden hue to the plants when 
in blossom. A handsome proliferous or double-flowered 
variety has also been obtained, which is likely to be a very 
useful decorative plant, though only to be propagated by 
cuttings I the double white flowers grow in large massive 
panicles (proliferous racemes), and are equally fragrant 
with those of the ordinary forms. 

What is called tree mignonette in gardens is due to the skill of 
the cultivator. Thougli practically a British annual, as already 
noted, since it flowers abundantly the first season, and is utterly 
destroyed by the autumnal frosts, and though recorded as being 
annual inits native habitat byBesfontaines in the Flora Atlantica^ 
the mignonette, like many other plants treated in England as 
annuals, will continue to grow on if kept in a suitable temperature. 
Moreover, the life of certain plants of this semiannual charactei 
maybe prolonged into a second season if their flowering and seeding 
are persistently prevented. In applying these facts to the pro- 
duction of tree mignonette, the gardener grows on the young 
plants under glass, and prevents their flowering by nipping off the 
blooming tips of the shoots, so that they continue their vegetative 
growth into the second season. The young plants are at first sup- 
ported in an erect position, the laterals being removed so as to 
secure clean upright stems, and then at the height of one or two 
feet or more, as may be desired, a head of branches is encouraged 
to develop itself. In this way very large plants can be produced. 

For ordinary purposes, however, other plans are adopted. In the 
open borders of the flower garden mignonette is usually sown in 
spring, and in great part takes care of itself ; but, being a favourite 
either for window or balcony culture, and on account of its fragrance 
a welcome inmate of town conservatories, it is also very extensively 
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grown as a pot plant, and for market purposes with this object it is 
sown ill pots in the autumn, and thinned out to giw the plants 
requisite space, since it does not transplant well, audit is thereafter 
specially grown in pits protected from frosts, and marketed when 
just arriving at the blooming stage. In this viay hundreds of 
thousands, probably, of pots of blooming niigrionette are raised and 
disposed of year by year. 

In classifying tlie odours given off by plants Rimmel ranks the 
mignonette in "the class of which he makes the violet the tyjje ; and 
Fee adopts the same view'-, referring it to his class of “iosmoids” 
along with the violet and walHlower, 

The name is sometimes, but it would appear less correctly, -written 
mignionette. The genus Reseda contains some other interesting 
and useful species, — among them the Reseda Luteola^ which is 
commonly called dyer’s-weed and weld, and yields a valuable 
yellow d^^e. 

MIGIJEL, MasiaEtaeist (1802-1866), usually know^n 
as Don Migtjbl, whose name is chiefly associated with his 
pjretensions to the throne of Portugal, was the third son of 
King John VI. of Portugal, and of Carlotta Joachima, one 
of the Spanish Bourbons; he was born at Lisbon on 
October 26, 1802. In 1807 he accompanied his parents 
in their flight to Brazil, wdiere he -was permitted to grow 
up a spoiled child and a worthless youth; in 1821, on his 
return to Europe, it is said that he had not yet learned 
to read. In 1822 his father swore fidelity to the new 
Portuguese constitution which had been proclaimed in his 
absence; and this led Carlotta Joachima, who was an 
absolutist of the extreniest Bourbon type, and otherwise 
hated her husband, to resolve to seek his dethronement in 
favour of Miguel her favourite son. The insurrections 
which ensued (see Poetugal) resulted in her relegation to 
the castle of Queluz and the exile of Miguel (1824), who 
spent a short time in Paris and afterwards lived in Vienna, 
where he came under the teaching of Metternich. On the 
sudden death of John VI. in May 1826, Pedro of Brazil, 
his eldest son, renounced the crown in favour of his 
daughter Maria da Gloria, on the understanding that she 
should become the wife of Miguel. The last-named 
accordingly swore allegiance to Pedro, to Maria, and to 
the constitution which Pedro had introduced, and on this 
footing was appointed regent in July 1827. He arrived 
in Lisbon in February 1828, and, regardless of his 
promises, dissolved the new Cortes in March; having 
called together the old Cortes, with the support of the 
reactionary party of which his mother was the ruling 
spirit, he got himself proclaimed sole legitimate king of 
Portugal in July. The power which he now enjoyed he 
wielded in the most tyrannical manner for the repression 
of all liberalism, and his private life was characterized 
by the wildest excesses. The public opinion of Europe 
became more and more actively hostile to his reign, and 
after the occupation of Oporto by Don Pedro in 1832, the 
destruction of Miguel’s fleet by Captain (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Kapier ofl Cape St Vincent in 1833, and the 
victory of Saldanha at Santarem in 1834, Queen Christina 
of Spain recognized the legitimate sovereignty of Maria, 
and in this was followed by France and England. Don 
Miguel capitulated at Evora on May 29, 1834, renouncing ' 
all pretensions to the Portuguese throne, and solemnly j 
promising never thenceforward to meddle in Peninsular 
affairs. He lived for some time at Kome, where he en- 
joyed papal recognition, but afterwards retired to Bronn- 
bach, in Baden, where he died on November 14, 1866, 

MIGULINSKAYA, a Cossack village {stanitsa) of Russia, 
in the government of the Don Cossacks, and in the district 
of TJst-Medvyeditsa, 79 miles to the west of that town, on 
the left bank of the Don. It is one of the largest and 
wealthiest stanitsas of the government, and has 20,600 
inhabitants, who are engaged in agriculture and stock- 
breeding, and in the export of agricultural produce. 

MIKHAILOVSKAYA, a Cossack village (stanitsa) of 
Russia, in the government of the Don Cossacks, and in the 


district of Khopersk, 14 miles to the north-west of 
Uryupiiio, on the low left bank of the Khoper, which is 
inundated when the river is full. It has an important 
fair, where Tartars from Astrakhan exchange furs and 
cottons for manufactured and grocery wares imported from 
central Russia; the inhabitants of the district also sell 
corn, cattle, and plain woollen stuffs. Population, 18,000. 

MILAN (the Latin Jlediolamim, Italian Milano^ and 
German JIailand), a city of Italy, situated near the middle 
of the Lombard plain, on the small river Olona, in 45“ 27' 
35'' N. lat. and 9“ 5' 45" E. long. It is 390 feet above 
the sea-level, and lies 25 miles south of the Alps at Como, 
30 miles north of the Apennines, 20 miles east of the 
Ticino, and 15 miles west of the Adda. 

The plain around Milan is extremely fertile, owing at 
once to the richness of the alluvial soil deposited by the 
Po, Ticino, Olona, and Adda, and to the excellent system 
! of irrigation. Seen from the top of the cathedral, the 
plain presents the appearance of a vast garden divided 
into square plots by rov/s of mulberry or poplar trees. 
To the east this plain stretches in an unbroken level, 
as far as the eye can follow it, towards Venice and the 
Adriatic ; on the southern side the line of the Apennines 
from Bologna to Genoa closes the view ; to the west rise 
the Maritime, Cottian, and Graian Alps, with Monte Viso 
as their central point ; while northward are the Pennine, 
Helvetic, and Rh^tian illps, of which Monte Rosa, the 
Saasgrat, and Monte Leone are the most conspicuous 
features. In the plain itself lie many small villages; 
and here and there a larger town like j^Ionza or Saronno, 
or a great building as the Certosa of Pavia, makes a white 
point upon the greenery. 

The commune of Milan consists since 1873 of the city 
within the walls (area 1513 acres) and the so-called Corpi 
SantP without the walls (area 15,415 acres). The popu- 
lation of the whole area increased from 134,528 in 1800 
to 242,457 in 1861, 261,985 in 1871, and 321,839 in 
1881, — the city within the wails contributing 110,884 in 
1801, 196,109 in 1861, 199,009 in 1871, and 214,004 
in 1881. The climate is very variable ; there is a diflerence 
of 41“ Fahr. between the extreme summer heat and winter 
cold. The average number of wet days is 72, and of 
snowy days 10 per annum. 

Milan is built in a circle, the cathedral being the central 
point. The city is surrounded by a wail 7 miles ’ in 
circumference, and immediately outside the wail a fine 
broad thoroughfare makes the circuit of the city. The 
streets inside are for the most part narrow and crooked ; 
the main streets are the Cor so Vittorio Emanueie, the 
Strada B. Margherita, the Via Manzoni, the Corso Porta 
Ticinese, and the Corso Porta Romana. There are few 
piazzas of any size ; the largest is the Piazza del Diiomo, 
which has recently been extended, and the houses around 
it modernized. To the west of the city is the open space 
of the Foro Bonaparte and the Piazza d’Armi, with the 
square keep of the Visconti castle, flanked by two granite 
towers, between them. The castle was partly destroyed 
in 1447 by the Ambrosian republic, rebuilt by Francesco 
Sforza, enlarged by the Spanish governors, and taken by 
Napoleon in 1800, when the outer fortifications were razed 
to the ground, and the walls left as they now are. North 
of the Piazza d’Armi is the modern cemetery, with a special 
building and apparatus for cremation, erected in 1876. 

Among the buildings of Milan the most impoi'tant is the 
cathedral, begun under Gian Galeazzo Visconti, in ,1386. 
It is built of brick cased in marble from the quarries' which 
Visconti gave in perpetuity to the cathedral chapter. The 

The name Qorpi Santi (of doubtful origin) is also applied '■to the 
extra-mural portions of Cremona and Payia. 
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name of tlie original architect, is not known, but it is 
certain that many German master masons were called to 
Milan to assist the Italian builders. After St Peter’s at 
Pome and the cathedral of Seville the Duomo of Milan is 
the largest church in Europe. It is 477 feet in length 
and 183 in width; the nave is 155 feet high, the cupola 
226 feet, and the tower 360 feet. The work was con- 
tinued through many centuries, and after the designs of 
many masters, notal^Iy of Aniadeo, who carried out the 
octagon cupola, and of Tibaldi, who ornamented the 
doors and wimlows of the facade in the 16th century. The 
work was hnislicd, under Xapoleon, in 1805. The style 
is Gothic, though its i)urity is destroyed by the introduc- 
tion of Ilomanesque windows and portals on the fa(,^ade. 
The form of the cliiircli is that of a cross. Inside there 
are double aisles, and aisles in the transepts. The roof is 
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supported by fifty-two columns, with canopied niches 
for statues instead of capitals. The windows of the tribune 
contain brilliant painted glass. To the right of the 
entrance is the tomb of Archbishop Heribert, the champion 
of Milanese liberty; next to that is the tomb of Otho 
Yisconti, founder of that family as a reigning house, and in 
the right transept the monument of Giacomo dei Medici, 
the corsair of Como, brother of Pope Pius lY. and uncle 
to Saint Carlo Borromeo. Under the dome, in a crypt, 
lies the embalmed body of this cardinal saint (1538-84), 
canonized for his good deeds during the great famine and 
plague of 1576. The body is contained in a silver 
sarcophagus faced with rock-crystal The roof of the 
cathedral is built of blocks of white marble; and the 
various levels are reached by staircases carried up the 
buttresses ; it is ornamented with turrets, pinnacles, and 
two thousand statues. 

There are four other churches of interest in Milan. S. 
Ambrogio, the oldest, was founded by St Ambrose' in 
the 4th century, on the ruins of a temple of Bacchus. It 


j is remarkable for its fine atrium, and insnie for the 
> mosaics in the tribune, dating from the 9tli century, and 
; for the “pala” or plating of the high altar, a curious and 
; ancient specimen of goldsmith’s work. S. !Maria delie 
L G-razie is a Dominican church of the 15th century. The 
cupola, with sixteen sides wrought in terra-cotta, is attri- 
buted to Bramante. S, Gottardo is now built into the 
royal palace, and only the apse and the octagonal campanile 
remain. The latter, a beaiitifiii example of early Lom- 
bard terra-cotta work, was ])uilt by iCzzone Yisconti in 
1336, and was the scene of the murder of Giovanni Maria 
Yisconti in 1412. The small church of San Satiro, founded 
• in the 9th century, was rclmilt by Bramante in the 15th ; 
the sacristy is one of that master’s finest works. 

The royal and archiepiscopal palaces are both W’orthy 
of note. The former stands on the site of Azzone Yis- 
conti’s palace, and the present building was the viceregal 
lodge of the Austrian governors. It contains one fine 
hall with a gallery supported by caryatides. The Broletto, 
or town-hall, was built by Filippo Maria Yisconti for his 
general Carmagnola, in 1415, who, however, never lived in 
it. The Great Hospital is a long building with a fine 
facade in terra-cotta from the designs of the Florentine 
Antonio Averlino; it dates from the reign of Francesco 
Sforza (1456), and can accommodate 2400 patients. Among 
the modern buildings the most remarkable are the Arco 
della Pace, which stands at the commencement of the 
Simplon road (begun in 1804 by ISTapoleon, finished in 
1833 under the Austrians), and the great Galleria Yittorio 
Ernanuele, connecting the Piazza del Duomo with the 
Piazza della Scala — a graceful glass-roofed structure 320 
yards long, 16 yards wide, and 94 feet high, built in 
1865-67 at a cost of 320,000 lire (£12,800). The 
Milanese are justly proud of this popular promenade, as the 
finest of its kind in Europe ; and in the best of their four 
considerable theatres — the Scala, built in 1778 on the 
site of a church raised by Beatrice Scala, wife of Bernabo 
yisconti — they also possess the largest theatre in Europe, 
with the single exception of the S. Carlo at Haples. 

Milan is rich in works of art. It has been the home of 
many excellent sculptors and architects, among others of 
Amadeo and of Agostino Busti, known as Banibaia, — whoso 
work may be seen in the cathedrals of Como and Milan, in 
the Certosa of Pavia, and in the terra-cotta buildings of the 
Lombard towns. Later on, towards the close of the 15th 
century, the refined court of Lodovico Sforza attracted 
such celebrated artists as Bramante the architect, Gaffurio 
Franchino the founder of one of the earliest musical 
academies, and Leonardo da Yinci, from whose school 
came Luini, Boltraffio, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and Oggiono. 
In still more recent times Beccaria (1738-94) as a jurist, 
Monti (1754-1828) as a poet, and Manzoni (1785-1873) 
as a novelist, have won for the Milanese a high reputation 
in the field of letters. 

The picture gallery of the Brera is one of the finest in 
I Italy. It possesses Eaphael’s famous “Sposalizio,” and 
I contains many frescos by Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and 
' Bramantino. The Yenetian school is particularly well 
represented by works of Paolo Yeronese, Paris Bordone, 
Gentile Bellini, Crivelli, Cima da Conegliano, Bonifazio, 
Moroni, and Carpaccio. Luini may also be studied in the 
church of Monastero Maggiore, a large part of whose walls 
he painted in fresco. In the archaeological museum, on the 
ground fioor of the Brera, are preserved many interesting 
monuments, among others the tomb of Beatrice della 
Scala and the equestrian monument of her husband 
Bernabb Yisconti, as well as the most exqnisite sepulchral 
monument of Gaston de Foix, the work of Agostino Busti. 
The- library of the Brera contains upwards of 200,000 
volumes, including some important Yenetian chronicles, 
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but it is not so ricli in MSB. as the celebrated Ambrosian 
library, for which see Libeakiks, toL xiv. p. 531. 

Agriculture.— The district of Milan is renowned for its excellent 
agi’iculture. It may be divided into two regions, where different 
systems of farming are pursued and different crops produced. The 
first region lies on the lower slopes of the Alps, where they sink 
into the plain. Tiiis is called tlie dry Milanese, for it is watered 
by torrents only, which have worn themselves too deep a bed to 
allow of irrigation, and the peasants are obliged to collect the rain- 
water in large raud-liiied tanks called ^‘poppe.’’ The soil is for 
the most part thin and light, and is frequently washed down the 
incline into the plain ; in some parts it is only kept in its place by 
stone walls reared at great cost. The farms are smaller here than 
in the lower plain, and are let on a system which is a compromise 
between the mezxadria, which once obtained in the district, and 
regular leases. The tenant pays a money rent for the house ; and 
for the land he. either pays in kind or in a money equivalent, 
supplemented by labour given to the landlord. In cases Avhere 
vines or fruit trees are grown, the landlord supplies and maintains 
them till they conic into fruit. The landlord carries out all 
iiiiproveineiits, and the tenant holds the farm at his pleasure. 
The rotation of cropping is for three years. The value of these 
farms varies greatly, ranging from 7 to 14 lire the pertica (1000 
square yards). The district produces maize and wheat 121 abund- 
ance, a little flax and millet, apjdes, and wine. Tlic second 
agricultural district is that wliich lies in the plain ; it is called the 
Wet Milanese, from the elaborate S 3 ^stem of irrigation which makes 
the meadows jncld a constant succession of crops. The plain is 
ti*a versed by innumerable canals at various levels, crossing one 
another on bridges, or by siphons, so that the peasaiat can flood 
Iris fields at any moment. The system is as old as the 12th 
century ; it was improved by Leonardo da Yinci, and is now the 
most perfect network of irrigation in Europe. The farms vary in 
extent from 1500 to 4500 portiche. They are let upon leases for 
nine, twelve, or fifteen years, at rents ranging from 8*50 to 12*50 
lire the pertica, wdiile those near a city may bring from 15 to 20 
lire. The rotation of cropping is five-yearly. The meadows yield 
four crops of grass in the year ; the firk three— the maggengo, the 
agostino, and the terzuolo— are cut, the fourth is grazed off. 
Where the ground is pejfectly flat and water can stagnate, rice is 
grown ; this crop is continued for four years in succession, then 
the land is rested with cereals and grass. The other crops are 
maize and wheat. But the chief occupation is the supply of dairy 
produce. The cows are bought in the Swiss cantons of TJri, Zug, 
Lucerne, and Schw 3 ''z, the last furnishing the best milkers. The 
cheese called Parmesan comes from the Milanese ; and the riph 
cheese, made of unskimmed milk, known as Stracchino, is made 
principally at the village of Gorgonzola, 12 miles east of Milan. 

Industries . — The industries of this district have increased very 
rapidly since the union of Italy, and the city is now the chief 
commercial centre in ISTortli Italy. The principal industry of 
JMilan and the Milanese is the production and manufacture of silk. 
For feeding the worms mulberry trees are largely cultivated on the 
plain ; and the district counts upwards of 200 factories, where the 
silk tliread is un-wound from the cocoons, yielding 4,000,000 lb of 
i-a-w silk in the year. Some of this is exported to France for 
manufacture, but the JVIilanose can now almost rival tlieii' 
neighbours in the production of silk stuffs, velvets, and brocades. 
Cotton is manufactured at Saronno and Legnano, fustian at Busto, 
linen at Cassano, combs at Burlando, and porcelain and carriages 
of very excellent workmaiLship in Alilan itself. 

History. — Bellovesus, king of the Celts, who crossed the Alps 
when Tarquinius Priscus was king in Rome, is the traditional 
founder of Milan. The city became the capital of the Insubrian 
Gauls, and was taken by the Romans in 222 b.c. As a Roman 
municipium it continued to increase in magnificence and import- 
ance ; and under Constantine it was the seat of the imperial vicar 
of the West. Under Theodosius, in the 4th centuiy, Milan, to 
judge from Ausonius’s description {Ordo Hob. Urhium, v.), must 
have been rich in temples and public buildings. Theodosius died 
at Milan after doing penance, at the bidding of St Ambrose, for 
his slaughter of the people of Thessalonica. Ambrose is still 
venerated in Milan as the founder of the Milanese church and the 
compiler of the Ambrosian rite, which is still in use throughout 
the dioce.se. After Iris death the period of invasions begins ; and 
Milaii^ felt the power of the Huns under Attila (452), of the 
Heruli under Odqacer (476), and of the Goths under Theodoric 
(493). When Belisarius was sent by Justinian to recover Italy, 
Datius, the ai-ehbishop of Milan, joined him, and the Goths were 
expelled from the city. But Uraia, nephew of Yitigis the Gothic 
king, subsequently assaulted and retook the town, after a brave 
resistance. Uraia destroyed the whole of Milan in 589 ; and hence 
it is that this city, once so important a centre of Roman civilization, 
possesses so few remains of antiquity. Narses, in his campaigns 
against the Goths, had invited other barbarians, the Lombards, to 
his aid. They came in a body under Alboin, their king, in 568, 
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and were soon masters of Korth Italy, and entered Milan the year 
following. Alboin established his capital at Pavia, and Milan 
remained the centre of Italian opposition to the foreign conquest. 

The Lombards were Arians, and the archbishops of Milan from, 
the daj's of Ambrose had been always oi’thodox. Though the 
struggle was unequal, their attitude of resolute opposition to the 
Lombards gained for them great weight among the people, whO' 
felt that their archbishop was a power around whom they might 
gather for the defence of their liberty and religion. All the innate 
hatred of the foreigner went to strengthen the hands of the- 
archbishops, who .slowly acquired, in addition to their spiritual 
authority, powers militar^q executive, and judicial. These powers 
they came to administer through their delegates, called viscounts. 
When the Lombard kingdom fell before the Franks under Charles - 
the Great in 774, the archbishops of Milan were still further 
strengthened by the close alliance between Charles and the church, 
which gave a sort of confirmation to their temporal authority, and 
also by Charles’s policy of breaking up the great Lombard fiefs and 
dukedoms, for wdiieh he substituted the smaller counties. Under 
the confused government of Charles’s immediate successors the 
archbishop was the only real power in Milan. But there were 
two classes of difficulties in the situation, ecclesiastical and political; 
and their pi*esence had a marked effect on the development of the 
people and the growth of the commune, which was the next stage 
in the liistory of Milan. On the one hand the archbishop was. 
obliged to contend against heretics or against fanatical reformers^ 
who found a following among the people ; and on the other, since 
the archbishop was the real power in the city, the emperor, the 
nobles, and the people each desired that he should be of their party 
and to •vidrichever party he did belong he was certain to find 
himself violently opposed by the other rivo. From these causes it 
sometimes happened that there were two archbishops, and there- 
fore no central control, or no archbishop at all, or else an archbishop’ 
in exile. The chief result of these difficulties "was that a spirit of 
independence and a caj^acity of jiiciging and acting for themselves, 
was developed in the people of Milan. The terror of the 
Hunnish invasion, in 899, further assisted the people in their pro- 
gress towards freedom, for it compelled them to take arms and to 
fortify their city, rendering Milan more than ever independent 
of the feudal lords who lived in their castles in the country. 
The tyranny of these nobles drove the peasantry and smaller 
vassals to seek the protection for life and property, the equality of ' 
taxation and of justice, wliich could be found only inside the walled 
city and under the rule of the archbishop. Thus Milan grew 
populous, and learned to govern itself. Its inhabitants became for 
the first time Milanese, attached to the standard of St Ambrose,— 
no longer subjects of a foreign conqueror, but a distinct people, 
with a municipal life and prospects of their own. For the further- 
growth of the commune, the action of the great archbishop Heri- 
hert, the establishment of the carroccio, the development of 
Milanese supremacy in Lombardy, the destruction of Lodi, Gomo, 
Pavia, and other neighbouring cities, the exhibition of free spirit 
and power in the Lombard league, and the battle of Legnano, see- 
the article Italy. See also Lombards. 

After the battle of Legnano, in 1174, although the Lombard cities 
failed to reap the fruit of their united action, and fell to mutual 
jealousy once more, Milan internally began to grow in mateidaL 
prosperity. After the peace of Constance (1183) the city walls 
were extended ; the arts flourished, each in its o-wn quarter, under 
a syndic who watched the interests of the trade. The manufacture- 
of armour -was the most important industry. During the struggles 
with the emperor Barbarossa, -when freedom seemed on the point 
of being destroyed, many Milanese vo-^^^ed themselves, their goods, 
and their families to the Virgin should their city come safely out 
of her troubles. Hence arose the powerful fraternity of the 
“Umiliati,” who established their headquarters at the Brera, and 
began to develop the wmol trade, and subsequently gave the first 
impetus to the production of silk. From this period also date the 
irrigation works which render the Lombard plain a fertile gai’den. 
The government of the city consisted of (A) a parkmento or con- 
siglio grande, including all who possessed bread and wine of their 
own, — a council soon found to be unmanageable owing to its size, 
and reduced first to 2000, then to 1500, and finally to 800 inein- 
hers ; (B) a credenza or committee of twelve members, elected 
in the grand council, for the despatch of urgent or secret business : 

(G) the consuls, the executive, elected for one year, and compelled 
to repoi*t to the great council at the term of their office. The way- 
in which the burghers used their liberty and powers, secured by 
the peace of Constance, in attacking the feudal nobility ; how they 
compelled the nobles to come into the city and to abandon their- 
castles for a certain portion of the year ; iio-w the war between the 
two classes was continued inside the city, resulting in -the establish- 
ment of the podesta ; and the nature and limits of this office, — all 
this has been explained in the article Italy. 

This bitter and well-balanced rivalry between the nobles and the* 
people, and the endless danger to which it exposed the city owing 
to the fact that the nobles were always ready to claim the protec- 
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tion of their fendal chief, the emperor, brought to the front two 
noble fiiniili<‘s oh protagonists of the eonteiniing factions,*— the 
Torrlaiii of Valsassina, and the Visconti, who derived their name 
from the ollice they liad held under the archbishops. After the 
battle of Cortenova, in 1237, v»diere Frederick II. defeated the Guelf 
army of tlie Milanese and captured their carroecio, Pagano della Torre 
rallied and saved tlie remnants of the Milanese. This act recom- 
men<Iedhim to popular favour, and lie was called to the government 
of the citr,~“bnt onlv for the distinct purpose of establishing the 
"b-atasta,’’’ a property tax which should fall with equal incidence on 
every citizen. This" was a democratic measure which marked the 
|jarty to wiiich the Torriinii belonged and rendered them hateful 
to the nobility. Pagano died in 1241. His nephew Martino fol- 
lowed as ])orlesta in 1256, and in 1259 as signore of Milan,— the 
first time such a title was heard in Italy. The nobles, who had 
gatliered round the Visconti, and who threatened to bring Ezzelino 
Sa Koinano, the Ghibelline tyrant of Padua, into the city, were 
defeated bv ^birtino, and nine hnndred of their number were 
■eaiptured. Alartino was followed by two other Torriani, Filippo 
his brother (1263-65) and ISTapoleone his cousin (1265-77), as lords 
■of I^lilan. Hapoleone obtained the title of imperial vicar from 
Ilu(lol|'>h of Hapsbiirg. But the nobles under the Visconti had been 
steadily gathering strength, and hfapoleone was defeated at Desio 
in 1277. He ended his life in a wooden cage at Castel Baradello 
above Como. 

Otho Visconti, archbishop of Milan (1262), the victor of Desio, 
became lord of Milan, and founded the house of Visconti, who ruled 
the city— except from 1302 to 1310— till 1447, giving twelve lords 
to Milan. Otho (1277-95), Matteo (1310-22), Galeazzo (1322-28), 
Azzo (1328-39), Lucchino (1339-49), and Giovanni (1349-54) fol- 
lowed in succession. Giovanni left the lordsliip to three nepliews — 
Matteo, Galeazzo, and Bernabh. Matteo was killed (1355) by his 
brotliers, who divided the Milanese, Bernabo reigning in Milan 
(1354-85) and Galeazzo in Pavia (1354-78). Galeazzo left a son, 
‘Gian Galeazzo, who became sole lord of Milan by seizing and im- 
prisoning his uncle Bernabo. For an account of this most powerful 
prince see Italy, It was under him that the cathedral of Milan 
and the Gertosa of Pavia were begun. He was the first duke of 
Milan, having obtained that title from the emperor Wenceslaus. 
Plis sons Giovanni Maria, who reigned at Milan (1402-1412), and 
Filippo Maria, who reigned at Pavia (1402-1447), succeeded him. 
In 1412, on his brother’s death, Filippo united the whole duchy 
under his sole rule, and attempted to carry out his father’s policy 
of aggrandizement, but without success. 

Filippo was the last male of the Visconti house. At his death a 
republic was proclaimed, which lasted only three years. In 1450 
the general Francesco Sforza, who had married Filippo’s only child 
Bianca Visconti, became dake of Milan by right of conquest if by 
any right. Under this duke the canal of tlie Martesana, which 
connects Milan with the Adda, and the Great Hospital were carried 
out. Francesco was followed by five of the Sforza family. His son 
Galeazzo Maria (1466-76) left a son, Gian Galeazzo, a minor, whose 
gitardian and uncle Lodovico usurped the duchy (1479-1500). Lodo- 
wico was captured in 1500 by Louis XII. of France, and Milan 
Temained for twelve years under the French crown. In the partial 
settlement which followed the battle of Ravenna, Massiiniliano 
Sforza, a protege of the emperor, was restored to the throne of Milan, 
and held it by the help of the Swiss till 1515, when Francis 1. 
■of France reconquered the Milanese by the battle of Marignano, 
and Massimiliano resigned the sovereignty for a revenue from France. 
This arrangement did not continue. "Charles V. .succeeded the 
emperor Maximilian, and at once disputed the possession of the 
Milanese with Francis. In 1522 the imperialists entered Milan and 
proclaimed Francesco Sforza (son of Lodovico). Francesco died in 
1535, and with him ended the house of Sforza. From this date till 
the war of the Spanish succession (1714) Milan was a dependency of 
the Spanish crown. At the close of that war it was handed over 
to Austria ; and under Austria it remained till the Napoleonic 
campaign of 1796. For the results of that campaign, and for the 
history of Italian progress towards independence, in which Milan 
played a prominent part by opening the revolution of 1848, the 
reader is referred to the article Italy. The Lombard campaign of 
1859, with the battles of Solferino and Magenta, finally made Milan 
a part of tlte kingdom of Italy, 
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Miinitori, dltalia; Hallara, Bistory of the Middle Ages ; and Mediolanwn, 

4 vols.. 18S1. Bonvidno da Eiva gives a contemporary account of Milan in the 
12th century. (H. F. B.) 

MILAZZO, a city of Italy in the province of Messina 
in Sicily, 20-J- miles west of Messina, is built on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Miiazzo, partly on the isthmus of the 
promontory, Capo ]\iilazzo, which divides it from the Bay 
of Olivieri. It consists of an old or upper town protected 
By strong bastioned walls, and a lower or modern town 


outside of. the 'enceinte.. .The, fine' old castle is, now used" 
as a' prison. Beside.s a certain .amount of foreign coim 
merce (37 vessels with a burden of 6707 tons entering in 
1881, 93 with 13,496 in 1863), Miiazzo carries on a good 
coasting trade (194,366 tons in 1881, 40,138 in 1861), 
and is one of the seats of the tunny-fishery. The com- 
munal population increased from 10,493 in 1861 to 13,565 
in 1881, and that of the city was 7427 in 1871. 

Miiazzo is the ancient Mylse, a seaport and fortress founded by 
the Zanelseans (Messaiiiaiis), which gives its name to the battle of 
the Myliean plain in which the Mamertines were defeated by Hiero 
in 270 B.c. In 1523 it was the scene of an uiisuccessfiil conspiracy 
to transfer Sicily to the Freneli. Captured by the Germans in 1718, 
it was besieged by the Spaniards, but relieved by a Neapolitan and 
English force. In July 1860 the defeat of the Neapolitans in the 
vicinity, and the seizure of tlie fortress, formed almost the erowii- 
ing act of Garibaldi’s victorious campaign. The Bay of Miiazzo has 
been the scene of the defeat of the Carthaginian navy by Duilius 
(260 B.C.), of Pompeius by Octavian’s general xigrippa (36 B.c.), and 
of the French and Messinian galleys hy the Pisans (1268). 

MILDEW (explained as “ meal-dew or, with more 
probability, as ^‘honey-dew”) is a popular name given 
to various minute fungi from their appearance, and from 
the sudden, dew-like manner of their occurrence. Like 
many other popular names of plants, it is used to denote 
different species which possess very small botanical 
affinity. The term is applied, not only to species be- 
longing to various systematic groups, but also to such 
as follow different modes of life. The corn-mildew, 
the hop-mildew, and the vine-mildew are, for example, 
parasitic upon living plants, and the mildews of damp linen 
and of paper are saprophytes, that is, they subsist on 
matter which is already dead. It is generally possible to 
draw a distinct line between parasitic and saprophytic 
fungi ; a species which attacks the living body of its host 
does not grow on dead matter, and vice versa. This is true 
so far as is kiiowm of perhaps all the higher fungi except 
Saprolegnia f erase (Gniith.), a parasite of freshwater 
fishes (especially of the salmon), which also grows freely 
on their dead bodies and on those of flies, &c. As regards 
mildews in general, the conditions of life and growtli are 
mainly suitable nutrition and dampness accompanied by a 
high temperature. The life-history of the same species of 
mildew frequently covers two or more generations, and 
these are often passed on hosts of different kinds. In 
some cases again the same generation confines its attack 
to the same kind of host, while in others the same genera- 
tion grows on various hosts. For information regarding 
fungi generally see Fungus, voL ix. p. 827. 

The following examples are of common occurrence. 

The Corn-Mildew {Fuccinia grarniniSj Pers., Order 
Uredineee ). — This disease of our grain crops and of many 
other grass plants is very widely distributed, like its hosts, 
over the earth, and is by far the most important to man of 
all mildews. Its life-history is passed in three generations 
— two of them on the grass plants and one on the barberry. 
In early spring the first generation is found on the dead 
leaves and leaf-sheaths of grass plants (in which the 
disease has hibernated), presenting to the naked eye the 
appearance of thin black streaks. When examined with a 
microscope these streaks are seen to consist of a great 
number of minute two-celled and thick-walled teleutospores 
(reproductive bodies), each situated at the end of a stalk 
(see A in fig. 2, voL ix. p. 831). These have burst through 
the epidermis of the plant from their origin on threads 
among the tissues beneath. When they have been in 
contact with excessive moisture for a few hours, each of 
the spore-cells germinates by emitting a fine tube called a 
promycelium, on which there are borne small round thin- 
walled sporidia (reproductive bodies). The sporidia are 
easily detached and carried from place to place by the 
wind, and on alighting on the leaves of a barberry plant 


soon germinate by piisliing out a small tube wMch per- 
forates the epidermis and thus gains access to the interior 
of the leaf, where it branches copiously, and forms a mass 
of thread-like tissue called mycelium. The germ-tubes of 
sporidia are unable to enter the leaves, &c., of grass plants. 
In from six to ten days this mycelium gives rise to flask- 
shaped bodies called spermogonia (voi. ix. p. 831, fig. 2 
E, s]>\ immediately under the surface of the leaf (usuall}’^ 
the upper one), but breaking through it at the neck of the 
flask, out of which there protrudes a bunch of hairs. 
Within the flasks are formed at the end of stalks many 
exceedingly small oval bodies called spermatia, which escape 
through the neck. The function of these bodies has not yet 
been definitely made out, but that they bear a very strik- 
ing resemblance to the male sexual organs of other fungi 
there can be no doubt. In the same leaves and on the same 
mycelium there arise several days later numerous basin- 
shaped bodies containing erect stalks, bearing at the apex 
a number of round a^cidiospores (reproductive bodies) in 
vertical series (voL ix. p. 831, fig. 2 B, a). These con- 
stitute the second generation. On their escape they 
germinate by emitting a tube which, if the host on which 
they fail be a grass plant, enters the leaf through one of 
the stomata in the epidermis, and there by branching forms 
a new mycelium. On this there soon appears, bursting 
through the epidermis, a new generation consisting of round 
or oval iiredospores produced at the end of stalks (voi. ix. 
p. 831, fig. 2 C). The uredospores constantly reproduce 
this generation, and in such abundance that the grain crops 
are extensively ravaged by its attack. It is in this genera- 
tion that the term mildew is popularly given to the fungus. 
Later in autumn on the same mycelium the two-celled 
teleutospores appear, and these after hibernating renew in 
spring the life-history. This very remarkable cycle of 
generations was first traced by Professor de Bary, 

TliQ Hojh Mildew {S'plimrotheca Castagnei, Lev., Order Erysi- 
plhem) is a parasitic disease of the hop, though it is often to be 
found on many other plants, such as Folmtilla, Bjyirsea, E2oildbiu'in, 
balsams, cucumbers, dandelions, plantains, &;c. The thread-like 
mycelium appears on the young shoots and leaves of the hop in 
white spots, which gradually extend and iiiially unite. This 
mycelium bears many minute, round corjceptacles (perithecia) which 
with their supporting threads are brown- coloured. "Within each 
peritheeiura is found a somewhat oval body termed an ascus, con- 
taining eight ascospores (reproductive bodies). 

The Vinc-Mildcio {Erysiphe Tucker i, Berk., Order Erysipheae) is 
known only in one generation — eallecl the oidium stage. Soon after 
the flowering of the vine the attack takes place on the young leaves, 
from which the thin white mycelium spreads rapidly to the older 
leaves and twigs, which it does not appear to affect so injuriously. 
The chief damage is done to the grapes while they are in a very 
immature condition. The mycelium which travels over the surface 
sends down at intervals into the tissues short irregular pro tuber- ! 
anees called haustoria, which perform for it the functions of roots. 
Above these rise from the mycelium short stalks bearing each a single 
oval spore at the apex. The disease spreads on the same plant not 
only by the extension of the mycelium but by the scattering and 
germination of the spores. Here no perithecia are known. 

The Paper-Mildeia (Ascotricha cliartarum, Berk. , Erysiphead) 

S ows on damp paper, and therefore is saprophytic in its mode of 
'e. It consists at first of a branching filamentous mycelium on 
which minute globular spores occur. Finally a round brown peri- 
theeium is formed among the threads which appear as radiating 
from it Within the perithecium are numerous linear asci contain- 
ing each a row of dark elliptic ascosjmres. 

For the Erysvphm generally see Fungus, yoL ix. p, 833. 
MILETUS, an ancient city on the southern shore of 
the Latmic Gulf opposite the mouth of the Mseander. 
Before the Ionic migration it was inhabited by the Carians 
[Iliad ii. 876; Herod, i. 146); other authorities call the 
original people Leleges, who are always hard to distinguish 
from Carians. The Greek settlers from Pyliis under 
Iileleus massacred ail the men in the city, and built for 
themselves a new city on the coast. It occupied a very 
favourable situation at the mouth of the rich valley of 
the Mmander, and was the natural outlet for the trade 


of southern Phrygia (Hipponax, 45J; it had four 
harbours, one of considerable size. Its power extended 
inland for some distance up the valley of the Mceander, 
and along the coast to the south, where it founded the city 
of lasus. The trade with the Black Sea, however, was 
the greatest source of wealth to the Ionian cities. Miletus 
like the rest turned its attention chiefly to the north, and 
after a time it succeeded in almost monopolizing the trafific. 
Along the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Black Sea 
coasts it founded more than sixty cities — among them 
Abydus, Cyzicus, Sinope, Dioscurias, Panticapieum, and 
Oibia. All these cities were founded before the middle of 
the 7th century ; and before 500 b.c. Miletus was decidedly 
the greatest Greek city. During the time -when the enter- 
prise and energy of the seafaring population, the detvavTat, 
raised Miletus to such power and -wealth, nothing is known 
of its internal history^. The analogy of all Greek cities, 
and some casual statements in later writers, suggest that 
the usual bloody struggles took place between the oligarchy 
and the democracy, and that tyrants sometimes raised 
themselves to supreme power in the city ; but no details 
are known. ]\fiietus was equally distinguished at this early 
time as a seat of literature. The Ionian epic and lyric 
poetry indeed had its home farther north ; philosophy and 
history were more akin to the practical race of Miletus, 
and Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hecat^eus, all 
i belonged to this city. The three Ionian cities of Caria — 
i Miletus, Myus, and Priene — spoke a peculiar dialect of 
I Ionic. ^ 

■WT^en the Mermnad kings raised Lydia to be a great 
military kingdom, Miletus was their strongest adversary. 
War was carried on for many years, till Alyattes concluded 
a peace with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus ; the Milesians 
afterwards seem to have peaceably acknowledged the rule of 
Croesus. On the Persian conquest Miletus passed under a 
new master; it headed the revolt of 500 b.c., and was 
taken by storm after the battle of Lade. Darius treated 
it with peculiar severity, massacred most of the inhabitants, 
transported the rest to Ampe at the mouth of the Tigris, 
and gave up the city to the Carians. Henceforth the 
history of Miletus has no special interest ; it revived indeed 
when the Persians were expelled from the coast in 479 B.c,, 
and was a town of commercial importance throughout the 
Grasco-Eoman period, when it shared in the general fortunes 
of the Ionian cities under the rule of Athenians, Persians, 
Macedonians, Perga menians, and Eomans in succession. 
Its harbours, once protected by Lade and the other 
Tragussean islands, were gradually silted up by the 
Maeander, and Lade is now a hill some miles from the coast. 
Ephesus took its place as the great Ionian harbour in the 
Hellenistic and Eoman times. It 'was the seat of a 
Christian bishopric, but its decay was sure, and its site is 
now a marsh. 

See Schroeder, Comment de Ueb. Miles. \ Soldan, Iter. Miles. 
Comment 'y 'Kay et, Milet ct le Golf e Latmigue', Head, ‘‘Early Elec- 
trum Coins,” in Mumism. Ghron., voi. xvi. 

MILPOED, a seaport, market-town, and contributory 
parliamentary borough (one of the Pembroke district) 
of Pembrokeshire, South Wales, is finely situated on 
the north side of I^Iilford Haven, about 8 miles west- 
north-west of Pembroke. The land-locked estuary of 
Milford Haven stretches about 10 miles inland, with a 

^ The coinage of Miletus during this early period is an important 
subject on account of the wide commercial connexions of the city. 
The early electrixm coinage belongs to the Phoenician or Graeco- Asiatic 
standard, -which was introduced from Phoenicia and spread over many 
of the Ionian and Thracian cities through the influence of Milesian 
trade. Very archaic coins of Miletus, Ephesus, Cyme, and Sardis are 
known of this standard, and at a somewhat later date of Chios, Samos, 
Clazoinenfie, Lampsacus, Abydus, and Cyzicus, The lion is the regular 
Milesian type, often with a star beside or above him* ■ . 
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hreadtli of from 1 to 2 miles* In most places it has a 
depth of from 15 to 19 fathoms, and, as it is completely 
sheltered by hills, vessels can ride in it at anchor in all 
kinds of weather. The royal dockyard, founded at 
Milford in 1790, was removed in 1811, and from that time 
trade has been in a iangiiishiiig condition. The town 
possesses iron-works. The shipping trade is confined 
chiefiy to coasting vessels, but with the completion of new 
docks, capable of receiving vessels of the largest tonnage, 
it is siipp'oscMl that a considerable trade may be carried on 
with xlmerica. The population of the urban sanitary dis- 
trict in 1871 was 3252, and in 1881 it was 3813. 

I^IILFOEr), a post-village of the United States, in 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, lies 34 miles south-west 
of Boston, at the junction of the Milford branch of the 
Boston and Albany Eailroad with the Hopkinton, Milford, 
and Woonsocket Eailroad. It is one of the principal seats 
of the boot manufacture in New England, and also pro- 
duces large quantities of straw goods. The population 
was 9310, in 1880. 

MILICZ, or Militsch, of Kremsier, Moravia, was the 
most influential among those preachers and writers in 
Moravia and Bohemia who during the 14tli century paved 
the way for the reforming activity of Huss and through 
Mm for that of Luther. He was born about 1325, was 
already in holy orders in 1350, in 1360 was attached to 
the court of the emperor Charles IV., whom he accomjpanied 
into Germany in that year, and about the same time also 
held a canonry in the cathedral of Prague along with the 
dignity of archdeacon. About 1363 he resigned all his 
appointments that he might become a preacher pure and 
simple ; he addressed scholars in Latin, and (an innovation) 
the laity in their native Czech, or in German, which he 
acquired for the purpose. The success of his labours in 
reclaiming the fallen made itself apparent in the reforma- 
tion of a whole quarter of the city of Prague. As he dwelt 
more and more on ecclesiastical abuses and the corruption 
of the clergy, and viewed them in the light of Scripture, 
the conviction grew in his mind that the abomination of 
desolation ” was now seen in the temple of God, and that 
antichrist had come, and in 1367 he went to Eome (where 
Urban Y. was expected from Avignon) to expound these 
views. He affixed to the gate of St Peter’s a placard 
announcing his sermon, but Ijefore he could deliver it was 
thrown into prison by the Inquisition. LTrban, however, 
on his arrival ordered his release, whereupon he returned to 
Prague, and from 1369 to 1372 preached daily in the Teyn 
Church there. In the latter year the clergy of the diocese 
complained of him to the papal court at Avignon, whither 
he was suimiioiied in Lent 1374, and where he died before 
his case was decided. He was the author of a Lihellus de 
AntieJu'isto, written in prison at Eome, a series of Fostillm 
and Lectiones Qtiadra^esimales in Latin, and a similar 
series of FoMs in Czech. 

MILITAEY FEOHTIEE (German, Milifdrgrenze ; 
Slavonic, Gmmtza\ a narrow strip of Austrian-Hungarian 
territory stretdiing along the borders of Turkey, which 
had for centuries a peculiar military organization, and from 
iS49 to 1873 constituted a crown-land. As a separate 
division of the monarchy it owed its existence to the 
necessity of maintaining during the 15 th, 16 th, and 17th 
centuries a strong line of defence against the invasions of 
the Turks, and may be said to have had its origin with 
the establishment of the captaincy of Zengg by Matthias 
Corvinus and the introduction of Uskoks (fugitives from 
Turkey) into the Warasdin district by the emperor 
Ferdinand I. By the close of the 17 th century there were 
three frontier “ generalates ” — Carlstadt, Warasdiq, and I 
Petrinia (the last also called the Banal). After the defeat 
of the Turkish power by Prince Eugene it was proposed to 
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. abolish 'the military constitution' of the frontier, but the 
change was successfully resisted by the inhabitants of the 
district; on the other hand, a new Slavonian frontier dis- 
trict was established in 1702, and Maria Theresa extended 
the organization to the march-lands of Transylvania (the 
Szekler frontier in 1764, the Wallachian in 1766).^ 

As a reward for the service it rendered the Government 
ill the suppression of the Hungarian insurrection in 1848, 
the Military Frontier was erected in 1849 into a crown-land, 
with a total area of 15,182 square miles, and a population 
of 1,220,503. In 1851 the Transylvanian portion (1177 
square miles) was incorporated with the rest of Transyl- 
vania; and in 1871 effect was given to the imperial decree 
of 1869 by which the districts of the Warasdin regiments 
(St George and the Cross) and the towns of Zengg, Belovar, 
Ivani^?, &c., were ^‘provincialized” or incorporated with 
the Croatian-Slavonian crown-land. In 1872 the Banat 
regiments followed suit; and in 1873 the old military 
organization was abolished in all the rest of the frontier. 
Hot till 1881, however, were the Croatian-Slavonian 
march-lands completely merged in the kingdoms to which 
they naturally belonged. 

The social aspect of the military frontier regime is interesting. 
A communal system of land tenure natural to the old Slavonians 
was artificially kept in existence. The mark or plot of ground 
assigned to the original family of settlers remained the property of 
the family as such, and could not be portioned out among the severnl 
members. In this way the house-community, all under the rule 
I of the same house-father and house-mother (who were not neces- 
sarily man and wife, nor the oldest members of the community), 
and all living within the same palisade, sometimes came to num- 
ber two or three hundred persons. The “fiEiniiiy’’ dined in a com- 
mon hall, and after dinner discussed and settled matters affecting 
the common weal. Every man possessing real property in the 
country, and capable of bearing arms, was liable to military service 
from his twentieth year. The house-communities are now begin- 
ning to avail themselves of the permissive partition laws, and 
strangers are free to come and acquire property in land. ‘Watch- 
towers \vith wooden clappers and the beacons wfliieh flashed the 
alarm along the whole frontier in a few hours are still features in 
the landscape. 

MILITAEY LAW consists of the statutes, rules of pro- 
cedure, royal warrants, and orders and regulations which 
prescribe and enforce the public obligations of the officers, 
soldiers, and others made subject to its provisions. Its 
essential purpose is the maintenance of discipline ; but it 
also includes the administrative government of the military 
forces of the state, more especially in the matters of enlist- 
ment, service, and billeting. The term “ martial law ” 
sometimes applied to it is, as regards modern times at least, 
a misnomer. For martial law as it is now understood 
applies not only to military persons but to the civil com- 
munity, and may be described generally as the abrogation 
of ordinary law and the substitution for it of military 
force uncontrolled save by what, in the discretion of the 
commanding general, may be considered the necessity of 
the case. 

The military law of England in early times existed, like 
the forces to which it applied, in a period of war only. 

A By 1848 the following had come to be the division of the Military 
Frontier : — (1) T?(,e Uarlstadt (Carloivitz), Warasdin , o/ad Banal 
Gemralatei the Licca Regiment (headquarters at Gospich), the Otto- 
chaz Regiment (Ottochaz), the Ogiilin (Ogulin), the Sluin (Carlstadt), 
the Cross (Belovai'), the St George’s (Belovar), the 1st Banal (Giina), 
the 2d Banal (Petrinia). (2) The Slavonian Generalate: the Gradiska 
I Regiment (Neu Gradiska), the Brood Regiment (Vinkoveze), the Peter- 
wardein (Mitrovicz), the Tchaikist Battalion (Titel). (3) The Banat 
Generalate: the German Banat Regiment (Panesova), the Wallachian 
Banat (Karaasebes), the Illyrian Banat (Weisskirchen). (4) The Tran- 
sylmnian Generalate: The Szekler Regiment No. 14 (Csik Szereda), 
the Szekler Regiment No. 15 (Keszdi Vasarhely), the Wallachian No. 
16 (Orlath), the Wallachian No. 17 (Naszod). Twelve towns, known 
as “'military communities,” had communal constitutions not unlike 
those of the free towns of Hungary — Carlopago, Zengg, Petrinia, Eos- 
feainieza, Belovar, Ivanili, Brood, Petenvardein, Carlowitz, Semlin, 
Panesova^ and Weisskirchem 


Troops were raised for a particular service, and were dis- 
banded upon tlie cessation of hostilities. The crown, of its 
mere prerogative, made laws known as Articles of War, 
for the government and discipline of the troops while thus 
embodied and serving. Except for the punishment of 
desertion, which offence wms made a felony by statute in 
the reign of Henry VI., these ordinances or Articles of 
War remained almost the sole authority for the enforce- 
ment of discij^line until 1689, when the first Mutiny Act 
was passed and the military forces of the crown were 
brought under the direct control of parliament. Even the 
Parliamentary forces in the time of Charles I. and Cromwell 
•were governed, not by an Act of the legislature, but by 
articles of war similar to those issued by the king and 
authorized by an ordinance of the Lords and Commons, 
exercising in that respect the sovereign prerogative. This 
power of law-making by prerogative was, however, held to 
be applicable during a state of actual war only, and 
attempts to exercise it in time of peace were ineffectual. 
Subject to this limitation it existed for considerably more 
than a century after the passing of the first Mutiny Act. 
From 1689 to 1803, although in peace time the Mutiny 
Act was occasionally suffered to expire, a statutory powder 
was given to the crown to make Articles of War to operate 
in the colonies and eisew-here beyond the seas in the same 
manner as those made by ^prerogative operated in time of 
war. In 1715, in consequence of the rebellion, this powmr 
was ci^eated in respect of the forces in the kingdom. But 
these enactments %vere apart from and in no respect affected 
the principle acknowledged all this time that the crown of 
its mere prerogative could make la’ws for the government 
of the array in foreign countries in time of •war. The 
Mutiny Act of 1803 effected a great constitutional change 
in this respect : the poiver of the crowm to make any 
Articles of War became altogether statutory, and the pre- 
rogative merged in the Act of Parliament. So matters 
remained till the year 1879, when the last Mutiny Act 
was passed and the last Articles of War were promulgated. 
The Mutiny Act legislated for offences in respect of which 
death or penal servitude could be awarded, and the 
Articles of War, while repeating those provisions of the 
Act, constituted the direct authority for dealing with 
offences for which imprisonment was the maximum punish- 
ment as well as with many matters relating to trial and 
procedure. The Act and the Articles were found not to 
harmonize in all respects. Their general arrangement was 
faulty, and their language sometimes obscure. In 1869 a 
royal commission recommended that both should be recast 
in a simple and intelligible shape. In 1878 a committee 
of the House of Commons endorsed this view and made 
certain recommendations as to the way in which the task 
should be performed, in 1879 the Government submitted 
to parliament and passed into law a measure consolidating 
in one Act both the Mutiny Act and the Articles of War, 
and amending their provisions in certain important respects. 
This measure was called the ^‘Army Discij^liiie and 
Eegulation Act, 1879.’’ After one or two years’ experience 
~ of its working it also was found capable of improvement, , 
and was in its turn superseded by the Army Act, 1881, 
which now forms the foundation and the main portion 
of the military law of England. It contains a proviso 
saving the right of the crown to make Articles of War, 
but in such a manner as to render the power in effect 
a nullity ; for it enacts that no crime made punishable by 
the Act shall be otherwise punishable by such Articles. 
As the punishment of every conceivable offence is provided 
for by the Act, any Articles made thereunder can be no 
more than an empty formality having no practical effect. 
Thus the history of English military law up to 1879 may 
be divided into three periods, each having a distinct con- 


stitutional aspect : — (1) that prior to 1689, when the army, 
being regarded as so many personal retainers of the 
sovereign rather than servants of the state, was mainly 
governed by the will of the sovereign ; (2) that between 
1689 and 1803, -when the army, being recognized as a per- 
manent force, \vas governed within the realm l^y statute 
and without it by the prerogative of the crown ; and (3) 
that from 1803 to 1879, when it was governed either 
directly by statute or by the sovereign under an authority 
derived from and defined and limited by statute. Although 
in 1879 the power of making Articles of War became in 
effect altogether inoperative, the sovereign was empowered 
to make rules of jDrocedure, having the force of law, which 
regulate the administration of the Act in many matters 
formerly dealt with by the Articles of War. These rules, 
howevei', must not be inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Army Act itself, and must be laid before parliament 
immediately after they are made. Thus in 1879 the 
government and discipline of the army became for the first 
time completely subject either to the direct action or the 
close supervision of parliament. 

A further notable change took j^lace at the same time. 
The Mutiny Act had been brought into force on each 
occasion for one year only, in compliance with the con- 
stitutional theory that the maintenance of a standing army 
in time of peace, unless with the consent of parliament, is 
against law. Each session therefore the text of the Act 
had to be passed through botli Houses clause by clause and 
line by line. The Army Act, on the other hand, is a fixed 
permanent code. But constitutional traditions are fully 
respected by the insertion in it of a section providing that 
it shall come into force only by virtue of an annual Act of 
Parliament. This annual Act recites the illegality of a 
standing army in time of peace unless with the consent of 
parliament, and the necessity nevertheless of maintaining a 
certain number of land forces (exclusive of those serving 
in India) and a body of royal marine forces on shore, and 
of keeping them in exact discipline, and it brings into force 
the Army Act for one year. 

Military law is thus chieffy to be found in the Army Act 
and the rules of procedure made thereunder, the Militia Act, 

' 1882, the Eeserve Forces Act, 1882, and the Volunteer 
Act, 1863, together with certain Acts relating to the 
yeomanry, and various royal warrants and regulations. 
The Army Act itself is, however, the chief authority. 
Although the complaint has been sometimes made, and not 
without a certain amount of reason, that it does not accom- 
plish much that it might in point of brevity, simplicity, 
and clearness of expression, it is a very comprehensive 
piece of legislation, and shows some distinct improvements 
upon the old Mutiny Acts and Articles of Wax*. 

The persons subject to military law are the officers on 
the active list and the soldiers of the regular forces (includ- 
ing the royal marines), the permanent staff of the auxiliary 
('7 5., the militia, volunteer, and yeomanry) forces, and the 
officers of the militia. The above persons are amenable to 
its provisions at all times except while embarked on board 
a commissioned ship of the royal navy, when they become 
subject to the Haval Discipline Act and certain orders in 
council made under its authority. Those who are subj ect to 
military law in certain circumstances only are — officers and 
men while serving in a force raised out of the United 
Kingdom and commanded by an officer of the regular 
forces; pensioners vrhen employed in military service 
under the command of a regular officer; the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the militia, during training, 
when attached to the regulars or when permanently 
embodied ; the officers of the yeomanry and the volunteers 
when in command of or attached to a body of men subject 
to military laWj or when their corps is on actual military 
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service, or when ordered on duty with their own consent ; 
tlie men of the yeomanry when they or their corps are being 
trained, when diey are. attached to or acting with the 
regular forces, when their corps is on actual military service, 
or" when serving in aid of the civil power ; the men of the 
volunteers when tliey are being trained with or are attached 
to any l>ody of troops, or when their corps is on actual 
military service ; the men of the army reserve and the 
militia reserve when called out for training or on duty in 
aid of the civil power; any person who in an official 
capacity equivalent to that of an officer accompanies a 
Ijo^iy of troops on active service bejmnd the seas; any 
l>e.rsoii accompanying a force on active service holding a 
I »ass from the general entitling him to be treated on the 
footing of an officer. In this last category would of course 
l>e included newspaper correspondents, also sutlers and 
followers. In one or two cases persons are subjected 
to military law to a limited extent and in respect only of 
certain offences. Thus a militiaman even when not out 
for training or not embodied is liable to a military trial 
and punishment for fraudulent enlistment or making a 
false answer on attestation. In the same manner an army 
reserve man may be tried and punished by court martial 
for neglect to appear at the place where he is bound 
|)eriodicaily to report himself, or for insubordination to his 
superiors on these occasions, or for any fraud in connexion 
with the receipt of his pay. A man of the army reserve 
or the militia reserve has the legal status of and in fact 
becomes a regular soldier when called out on occasions of 
national danger or emergency under the sovereign’s pro- 
clamation. 

Wiien a person subject to military law commits an 
offence he is taken into military custody, which means 
either arrest in his own quarters or confinement. He 
must ■without unnecessary delay be brought before his 
commanding officer, who upon investigating the case may 
dismiss the charge if in his discretion he thinks it ought 
not to be proceeded with, or may take steps to bring the 
offender before a court martial. Where the offender is not 
an officer he may dispose of the case summarily, the limit 
of his power in this respect being seven days’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, fines not exceeding 10s. for 
drunkenness, certain deductions from pay, confinement to 
barracks for twenty-eight days, this involving severe extra 
drills, deprivations, and other minor punishments. Where 
the offence is absence without leave for a period exceeding 
seven days, the commanding officer may award a day’s 
imprisonment in respect of each day of such absence up 
to twenty-one. It is only in the case of the imprisonment 
exceeding seven days that the evidence before the com- 
manding officer is taken on oath, and then only in the 
event of the accused so desiring it. The commanding 
officer is enjoined by regulation not to punish summarily 
the more serious kind of offences, but his legal jurisdiction 
in this respect is without limit as regards any soldier 
brought before him, and when he has dealt summarily 
with a case the accused is free from any other liability in 
respect of the offence thus disposed of. In any instance 
■where the commanding officer has summarily awarded 
imprisonment, fine, or deduction from pay, the accused 
may claim a district court martial instead of submitting 
to the award. 

Ordinary courts martial are of three kinds, viz.: — (1) a 
regimental court martial, usually convened and confirmed . 
.by the commanding officer of the regiment or detachment, 
presided over by an officer not under the rank of captain, 
composed of at least three officers of the regiment or 
detachment with not less than one year’s service, and 
having a maximum power of punishment of forty-two days’,, 
imprisonment with hard labour; (2) a district courtl 
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martial, usually eon veiled by the general of the district; 
consisting in the United Kingdom. India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar of not less than five and elsewhere of not less 
than three officers, each with two years’ service or more, 
and having a maximum power of punishment of two years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour ; (3) a general court martial, 
the only tribunal having authority to try a conimissioued 
officer, and with a power of punishment extending to death 
or penal servitude, for offences for -which these penalties 
are authorized by statute ; it consists of not less than 
nine officers in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar and of five elsewhere, each of whom must have 
over three years’ service, five being not under the rank of 
captain. There is another kind of tribunal incidental to 
service in the field, or where, in the case of an offence 
against the person or property of an inhabitant, an ordinary 
court martial cannot be held, namely, a field general court 
martial. This court may consist of three officers only, and 
it has the power of sentencing to death. Another kind of 
court, called a summary court martial, may be held -svhere 
an offence has been committed upon active service and an 
ordinary court cannot be conveniently assembled. In the 
event of three officers not being available it may consist of 
two. When thus constituted it can award only a “^‘summary 
punishment” or imprisonment; where it consists of three 
officers, however, it can sentence to death. In the case of 
a field general or a summary court martial many forms 
and precautions prescribed in the case of ordinary courts 
are not necessarily observed, the whole proceeding being 
from the necessity of the case a somewhat rough and ready 
means of dealing promptly with crime. 

The Army Act prescribes the maximum punishment which may 
be inflicted in respect of each offence. That of death is incurred 
by various acts of treachery or cowardice before the enemy, or by 
when on active service interfering with or impeding authority, leav- 
ing without oi-ders a guard or post, or when sentry sleeping or being 
drunk on a post, plundering or committing an offence against the 
person or property of an inhabitant, intentionallj' causing false 
alarms, or deserting. Whether upon active service or not, a soldier 
also becomes liable to the punishment of death who mutinies or in- 
cites to or joins in or connives at a mutiny, who uses or offers violence 
to or defiantly disobeys the lawful command of his superior officer 
when in the execution of his office. Penal servitude is the maximum 
punishment for various acts and irregularities upon active service 
not distinctly of a treacherous or wilfully injurious character, for 
using or ofieriug violence or insubordinate language to a superior, or 
disobeying a lawful command when upon active service. The same 
punishment is applicable when not upon active service to a second 
offence of desertion or fraudulent enlistment (i.e., enlistment by 
one who already belongs to the service), certain embezzlements of 
public property, wilfully releasing without authority a prisoner or 
wilfully permitting a prisoner to escape, enlisting when previously 
discharged from the service with disgrace without disclosing the 
circumstances of such discharge, or any other offence which by the 
ordinary criminal law of England is punishable with penal ser- 
vitude. Imprisonment with hard labour for two years is the 
maximum punishment for minor forms and degrees of those offences 
which if committed upon active service would involve death or 
penal servitude, such as using or offering violence or insubordinate 
language to a superior or disobeying a lawful command, and for the 
following offences:— resisting an escort, breaking out of barracks, 
neglect of orders, a first offence of desertion or attempted desertion 
or aiding or conniving at desertion, or of fraudulent enlistment, 
absence without leave, failure to appear at parade, going beyond 
prescribed bounds, absence from school, malingering or produc- 
ing disease or infirmity, maiming with intent to render a soldier 
unfit for service, an act of a fraudulent nature, disgraceful con- 
duct of a cruel, indecent, or unnatural kind, drunkenness, releasing a 
prisoner without proper authority or allowing him to escape, being 
concerned in the unreasonable detention of a person awaiting trial, 
escaping or attempting to escape from lawful custody, conniving at 
exorbitantexactions, making away with, losing by neglect, or wilfully 
injuring military clothing or equipments, ill-treating a horse used 
in the service, making false or fraudulent representations in public 
documents, making a wilfully false accusation against.an officer or 
soldier, making a false confession of desertion or fraudulent enlist- 
ment, or' a false statement in respect of the prolongation of furlough, 
misconduct as a witness before a court martial or contempt of such 

^court, giving false evidence on oath, any offence specified in relation 
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to billeting oi’ the im pressmen t of carriages, making a false answer 
to a question put u])on attestation, being concerned in unlawful 
enlistment, using traitorous or disloyal words regarding the 
sovereign, disclosing any circumstance relating to the numbers, 
position, movements, or other circumstances of any part of her 
majesty’s forces so as to produce effects injurious to her majesty’s 
service", lighting or being coneeriied in or conniving at a duel, 
attempting suicide, obstructing the civil authorities in the apprehen- 
sion of any oliicer or soldier accused of an offence, conduct, 
disorder, or neglect to the prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline, any offence wliicli if committed in England would be punish- 
able by the law of England. There is another offence which can be 
committed by oliicers only, namely, “scandalous conduct unbecom- 
ing the character of an otneer and a gentleman.” It neee.ssitates 
cashiering, a punishment which in the ciise of an oiSicer may be 
awn,rded as an alternative to imprisonment in several other instances. 
There is also an offence peculiar to officers and non-commissioned 
officers, that of striking or ill-treating a soldier or unlawfully 
detaining liis i)ay. A sentence of cashiering as distinguished from 
that of dismissal in the case of an officer involves an incapacity to 
serve the crown again. An officer may be also sentenced to forfeiture 
of seniority of rank and to reprimand or severe reprimand. A 
non-com missioiied officer may be sentenced to be reduced to a lower , 
grade or to the ranks, and where sentenced to penal servitude or ! 
impri.somneiit is deemed to be reduced to the ranks. The com- 
mander-in-chief at home or the commanderdn-chief in India or in 
either of the presidencies may also cause a non-commissioned officer 
to he reduced to a lower grade or to the ranks. An acting non- 
commissioned officer may be ordered by his commanding officer for 
an offence or for iiielliciency or otherwise to revert to his per- 
manent grade, — in other words, to forfeit his acting rank. 

It will liave been observed that persons subject to military law 
arc liable to be tried by court martial for offences wbieli if com- 
mitted in England would be punisbable by tlie ordinary law, and to 
suffer either the punishment prescribed by the ordinary criminal 
law or that authorized for soldiers who commit offences to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline. The effect of the 
latter alternative is that for many minor offences for which a civilian 
is liable to a short term of imprisonment, or perhaps only to a fine, 
a soldier may be a^varded two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

A court martial, however, eannofc take cognizance of the crimes of 
treason, murder, manslaughter, treason-felony, or rape if committed 
in the United Kingdom. If one of these offences he committed in 
any place within her majesty’s domiuions other than the United 
Kingdom or Gibraltar, a court martial can deal with it only if it be 
committed on active service or in a place more than 100 miles from 
a civil court having jurisdiction to try the offence. With regard to 
all civil offences the military law, it is to be understood, is subor- 
dinate to the ordinary law, and a civilian aggrieved by a soldier 
in respect of a criminal offence against his property or person 
does not forfeit his right to prosecute the soldier as if he were a 
civilian. 

The crimes for which soldiers are most usually tried are desertion, 
absence without leave, loss of necessaries, violence or insubordina- 
tion to superiors, drunkenness, and various forms of conduct to the 
prejudice of discipline. The punishments are generally speaking 
gauged as much with regard to the character and antecedents of 
the prisoner as to the particular offence. Eor a first offence of an 
ordinary kind a district court martial would give as a rule fifty-six 
days’ imprisonment with hard labour, for a second or graver crime 
eighty-four days. There are not many instances in which the 
period of imprisonment exceeds six months. Corporal punishment, 
which had been practically limited to offences committed upon 
active service, and in 1879 to crimes punishable with death,, was 
finally abolished in 1881, and a summary punishment substituted. 
This summary punishment includes the liability for a term of three 
months to be kept in iron- fetters and handcuffs, and while so kept 
'to be attached to a fixed object so that the offender may remain in 
a fixed position for a period not exceeding two hours in the day for 
not more than three out of any four consecutive days and for not 
more than twenty-one days in the aggregate. The offender may 
also be subjected to the like labour and restraint, and may be dealt 
with in the same manner as if sentenced to hard-labour imprison- 
ment. But these summary punishments are to be inflicted so as 
not to cause injury to health or leave a permanent mark on the 
offender.^ The first instances in wffiich this kind of punishment 
was inflicted occurred during the campaign of 1883 in Egypt. 
Estimated by the results, the abolition of flogging does not appear 
to have injuriously affected discipline, the conduct of the troops in 
Egypt having been exceptionally good. The practice of marking a 
soldier with the letters “D” (deserter) or “BO” (bad character), 
in order to prevent his le-enlistment, was abolished about a dozen 
years ago in deference to public opinion, winch erroneously adopted 
the idea that the “ marking ” was effected by red-hot irons or in 
some other manner involving torture. Military men for the most 
part regret its abolition, and maintain that if the practice were still 
^ in force the army would not be tainted by the presence of many bad 
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characters who find means of eluding the vigilance of the authorities 
and enlisting after previous discharge. 

The course of procedure in military trials is as follows. When a 
soldier is remanded by his commanding officer for trial by a district 
or general court martial, a co|)y of the charge, togetimr with the 
statements of the witnesses for the prosecutioii^ (called the sum- 
mary of evidence), is furnished to him, and he is given proper oppor- 
tunity of preparing his defence, of communicating with his witnesses 
or legal adviser, and of procuring the attendance of his witnos.ses. 
Further, if he desires it, a list of the officers appointetl to form the 
court shall be given him. Any officer is disqualified to sit as a 
member who has convened the court, who is the prosecutor or a 
witness for the prosecution, who has made the preliminary inqiuy 
into the facts, who is the prisoner’s commanding' officer, or who has 
a jiersonal interest in the case. The prisoner may also object to 
any officer on the ground of bias or prejudice similarly as a civilian 
might challenge a juror. Except as regards the delay caused by 
the writing out of the evidence, the procedure at a court martial 
is very much the same as that at an ordinary criminal trial,— the 
examination and cross-examination of the witnesses, addresses of the 
prosecutor and prisoner, and the rules governing the admission or 
rejection of evidence being nearly identical. At a general com t 
martial, and sometimes at a district court, a judge advocate repre- 
senting the judge advocate general officiates, his functions being very 
much those of a legal assessor to the court. He advises upon all points 
of law, and sums'^up the evidence just as a judge charges a jury. 
When the prisoner pleads guilty the court finds a verdict accord- 
ingly, reads the summary of evidence, hears any statement in 
mitigation of puriisliment, and takes evidence as to character before 
proceeding to pass sentence. The sentence is that of the majority 
of the court, except where death is awarded, when two-thirds of tlie 
members in the case of a general court martial and the whole in 
that of a field general court martial must concur. When an acquittal 
upon all the charges takes place the verdict is aiinoimced in open 
court, and the prisoner is released without any further proceeding. 
When the finding is “guilty,” evidence as to character is taken, 
and the court deliberates in private! upon the sentence, but the 
result is not made known until the proceedings are confirmed and 
promulgated. No conviction or sentence has any effect until it is 
thus confirmed by the proper authority. The confirming authority 
in the case of a regimental court is the commanding officer, in that 
of a district court martial the general officer commanding the 
district, and in that of a general court, if held in the United 
Kingdom her majesty, and if abroad in most cases the general officer 
commanding. The confirming authority may order the reassemblmg 
of the court in order that any question or irregularity may be revisetl 
and corrected, but not for the purpose of increasing a sentence. He 
may, however, of his owm discretion, and without further reference 
to the court, refuse confirmation to the whole or any portion of the 
finding or sentence, and he may mitigate, commute, or entirely 
remit the punishment. In the case of a general court martial 
the proceedings are sent to the judge advocate general, who submits 
to the queen his opinion as to the legality of the trial and sentence. 
If they are legal in all respects he sends the proceedings to the 
commander-in-chief, upon whom rests the duty of advising the queen 
regarding the exercise of clemency. In addition to confirmation, 
however, every general or district court martial held out of India 
has another ordeal to go through. It is reviewed and examined in 
the office of the judge advocate general, and any illegality that may 
he disclosed is corrected and the prisoner is relieved of the con- 
sequences. To a certain extent a protection against illegality also 
exists in the case of regimental courts martial. A monthly return 
of those held in each regiment is laid before the general command- 
ing the district or brigade, by whom any question that might appear 
to Mm doubtful would be referred to the adjutant general or the 
judge advocate genm’al for decision. It is to be noted, however, that 
the judge advocate genei-al, although fulfilHiig duties which are in 
their nature judicial, is only an adviser. He is not actually a judge 
in an executive sense, and lias no authority directly to interfere with 
or correct an illegal conviction. In many cases the law thus pro- 
vides no remedy for an officer or soldier who may have been wronged 
by the finding or sentence of a court martial, — for instance, 
through a verdict not justified by the evidence or through a non- 
observance of the rules and practice prescribed for these tribunals. 
A person who has suffered injustice may appeal to the Queen’s Bench 
division of the high court of justice. But, speaking generally, that 
tribunal would not interfere with a court martial exercising its 
jurisdiction within the law as regards the prisoner, the crime, and 
the sentence. In most eases, therefore, the virtual protector of an 
accused person against illegality is the judge advocate general, 
who personally advises the queen and the military authorities that 
the law shall be complied with. As a privy councillor and member 
of the House of Commons that officer is responsible both to the 
queen and to parliament for the right and due. administration of 
military law; and, notwithstanding his want of.-direct executive 
authority, it is not to be contemplated that any - military ojfficer 
would hesitate to act upon advice given by him with reference to a 
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question coiniectetl with a oourt martial. The department of 
judge advocate general ronKibts of the judge advocate general, 
who is a lawyer, a privy eouindllor, and a member of parliament, 
of a }»eniiaiicut deputy judge advocate general who is also a lawyer, 
and of three military oiiictU's as deputy judge advocates having 
special experience in tin? woihing ol military law. ^ ^ 

The Army Act a]q)iies to Euro])can oiiicersand soldiers serving m 
India in tlie same manner as to the rest of the army, but natives 
of India are gu\erncd i»v their own Articles of \Yar, and in the case 
of c.ivii offr-ne'es they arc deali: with according to the provisions of 
the Indian penal code. The department of the judge advocate 
general in lialia is distinct from and independent of that of the 
pulge advocate general oftliearmy, and courts martial held in that 
country ai‘e nut'!sahject to the supervision of a professional lawyer. 
Certain prominent' irregularities led to tlie appointment of a 
barrister as judge advocate general in India in 1S()9, hut after a few 
years that appointment again became filled by a military officer, 
idle stair of tile departmeiif is, however, far more numerous in India 
than elsewhere. There are judge advocates general lor each of 
tiie presirlem.'ies, and a deputy judge advocate at eacli of the more 
ini})ortant military centres. 

Statistics of Crlaie in the Commissioned olFicers are 

rarely subjected to trial by court martial. AVbere an officer com- 
mits himself in a military sense, and his misconduct is too serioip 
to lie pas.sed over merely with a mark of official displeasure, he is 
nsaaiiy given and seldom fails to accept the alternative of resigning 
his comniission. In some instances the croivn is advised to exercise 
its ijrerogative and remove him from the army on the ground that 
her majesty has no further occasion for his services. In no circum- 
stances' can an officer or soldier claim a court martial as a right. 
In the r(?siiit, the annual number of trials of officers does not average 
more than four of late years. ^Imong the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiens of the army, however, the trials and summary punish- 
ineiits by commanding officers are exceedingly numerous, as wdl 
l.'re.sently he seen. In India this observation liardly holds good, for 
in that country desertion is physically almost impossible except at 
tiic two or three seap>orts whcu*e troops are stationed. Absence 
vdthoiit leave is for a similar reason of rare occurrence, while the 
fact of the troops living in their own cantonments, and being free 
from many temptations of liie existing in the large towns and garri- 
sons at lio'rne, places them outside the influence of certain prevalent 
causes of crime. For this reason mainly the proportion of courts 
martial lield in 1881 was 107 per 1000 men at home as compared 
with 76 abroad. Similarly the pu'oportion of minor xjnnishmeiits 
per 1000 was 1449 at home to 1042 abroad. It is also generally 
found that men engaged upon active service in the field commit 
le.ss crime than those serving in ordinary circumstances. But the 
general criminal statistics of the army for 1881 show a formidable 
amount of crime and punishment. Upon an average strength of 
181,186 non-commis.sioned officers and men there were 16,523 courts 
martial, of which 179 were general, 8549 district, and 7795 regi- 
mental courts. There were also 224, 681 minor punishments by com- 
manding officers, including 44,108 fines for drunkenness. These 
figures generally show an increase of crime as compared with the 
two years immediately preceding, but these two exhibited a decrease 
upon previous years. Of the offences tried by court martial in 
1881 the following were the principal mutiny 7, desertion 1597, 
offences in relation to enlistment (fraudulently enlisting while 
already belonging to the service or making false answers upon 
attestation) 1190, violence to and disobedience of superiors 1650, 
minor insubordination and neglect of orders 1472, quitting or sleep- 
ing on post 681, drunkenness on duty 2661, drunkenness (tried by 
court martial when the offence has been committed on a fifth 
occasion within twelve months) 2147, disgraceful conduct of various 
kinds 660, absence without leave not amounting to desertion 3293, 
making away with or losing by neglect equipment or necessaries 
3768, and miscellaneous offences cbielly of an ordinary criminal 
character or to the prejudice of discipline 4181. Upon the 16,523 
trials there were 349 findings of acquittal. Eogarding the punish- 
ments awarded, it appears "that no soldier was sentenced to death 
during the year, and the other aw^ards were as follows -penal 
servitude 104, iiniU'isonment with or wdthout hard labour (almost 
invariably the former) 12,125, discharge with ignominy without 
other punishment 42, stoppages of pay without other punishment ' 
■65, Hogging (before the abolition of that punishment by the Act of 
1881) i5, and the new summary punishment (authorized as a sub- 
stitute for flogging) 3. Of the non-commissioned officers 3228 
were punished by reduction to a lower grade or to the ranks, while 
591 more suffered imprisonment in addition to loss of grade, the 
former number being in the proportion of about 12 and the latter . 
of 2 per cent, to strength. Of the men tried 305 were pardoned. 

Military Lavj of other CoimtTUS.—'TtL^ administration of military 
law in other countries having large armies harmonizes in many 
important respects with that of England, In some indeed it is a 
question whether their systems are not superior and in advance. 
They have a considerable body "of “auditors’' or military lawyers’ 
who expound ti^ law and do much to secure a unifom and .exact 
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administration of justice. Thus in Austria tliere are about five 
hundred of these auditors, one bidng attached trj r‘ach rogimyn t. 1 u 
the saiiie country there are also eourt.s of appeal from the courts of 
first instance, these latter consisting of eight persons including the 
auditor. Where the pri.'aoner is a nou-commi.ssioned officer or Ji 
private, that rank is repre.seuted on the court. Here also the 
confirmation of superior authority is required. In the German 
army there are general and regimental courts. An auditor wdio 
is a lawyer is attacheel to each division, ami it is his duty to 
expound the law, collect the evidence, and read it to the coui't 
in the presence of the prisoner, who is asked if he has any tiling to 
say. The court consists of eleven members, of whom upon the tiial 
of a private soldier or non-comiiiissioiied officer three arc of tiic 
rank of the accused. The power of commanding officers in regard 
to disciplinary punishments is greater than in the British army, 
e.specially in relation to officers, who may be placed in ari’est for 
fourteen days. The i2on-commi.ssioned officers ami privates are liable 
to extra guaixls, drills, fatigues, and differeii {; degrees of arrest, some 
of a very severe character Ui.smissal from the army, wliich is re- 
garded as a mo.st severe piinishmont, involving civil disgrace, i.s 
often aw’arded. In Eus.sia there are three kinds of military courts — 
namely, the regimental court martial, the tribimals of military 
districts, and the supreme tribunal at St Peter.sburg. They am 
permauent courts, are- attended by legal person^, and in certain 
instances liave jurisdiction over the civil popul'dtion as well as the 
army. There i.s a judge advocate general at St I’etcrsbii rg, where 
the supreme tribunal consists of general officers and liigli. war-office 
functionaries who have studied military law or possess a large 
experience of its w'orking. In Italy there are permanent nnlitary 
tribunals for the trial of non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
while special tribunals are appointed to try officers. The court is 
the absolute judge of the facts, but regarding legal errors or 
irregularities an appeal lies to the supreme w’ar tribunal, whkdi eoii- 
I sists of four civilian judges and three general officers. The French 
I code corresponds in many re.speots wdth those of the other great 
I Continental armies, but it tends rather to give individual officers 
large powers of imprisonment graduated according to Iheir rank. 
The chief distinctive feature of the French system is the institution 
of regiments of discipline for refractory characters. When the 
general officer’s power of imprisonment (two months) is exhau.sted 
the offender may be sent before a court of discipline and by them 
drafted into a com2>agnie dc discipline ; and eases of habitual miscon- 
duct are thus dealt with, the man being struck off the strength of 
his original corps and transferred to one in Algeria. The military 
law of the United States is founded upon and procced.s much upon 
the same lines as that of England. (J. 0. O’D.) 

MILITARY TACTICS. Bee Wah. 

MILITIA. The militia of the United Kingdom 
consists of a number of officers and men maintained for 
the purpose of augmenting the military strength of the 
country in case of imminent national danger or great 
emergency. In such a contingency the whole or any part 
of the militia is liable, by proclamation of the sovereign, 
to be embodied, — that is to say, placed on active military 
service within the confines of the United Edngdom. The 
occasion for issuing the proclamation must be first com- 
municated by message to parliament if it be then in session ; 
if it be not sitting, parliament must be called together 
within ten days. For the purpose of keeping the force in 
a condition of military efficiency, the officers and men are 
subjected to one preliminary training for a period not 
exceeding six (usually about two) months, and further to 
an annual training not exceeding fifty-six (usually twenty- 
eight) days. The force is composed of corps of artillery, 
engineers, and infantry. Infantry militiamen are formed 
into battalions constituting part of the territorial regiment 
of the locality of which the regular forces are the senior 
battalions. The officers and men when called out are liable 
to duty with the regulars and in all respects as regular 
soldiers within the United Kingdom. Of late years the 
men have been raised exclusively by voluntary enlistment, 
but where a sufficient number for any county or place is nofc 
thus raised a ballot may be resorted to in order to complete 
the quota fixed by the queen in council for that county or 
place. Each man is enlisted as a militiaman for the county, 
to serve in the territorial regiment or corps of the district. 
The period of engagement is not to exceed six years, but 
during the last of these years a militiam.an may be re- 
engaged: for a further period also not exceeding six years. 
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Men who illegally absent themselves are liable, in addition 
to pmiisliment for the offence, to make up for the time of 
their absence by a corresponding extension of their service. 
The officers are appointed and promoted by the crown, but 
first appointments are given to persons recommended by 
the lord lieutenant of the county who may be approved 
as fulfilling the prescribed conditions in respect of age, 
physical fitness, and educational qualifications. Since 1877 
the officers have been permanently subject to military law. 
The general body of the non-commissioned officers and men 
are so su])ject only when called out for training or ‘embodi- 
ment. At other periods they have simply the legal status 
of civilians, except as regards a liability to trial and 
punishment for offences in connexion with enlistment or 
for military offences committed while called out. Each 
militia regiment has a permanent staff, consisting of an 
adjutant and a small body of non-coinmissioned officers and 
drummers, to conduct the recruiting drills and ordinary 
business of the corps ; and the members of this permanent 
staff are always subject to military law. They mostly 
consist of non-commissioncd officers who belong to or 
have served in the regular jjortion of the tenutorial 
regiment. Many of the militia corps have their head- 
quarters at the brigade depot or local establishment of the 
territorial regiment, and all are under the general supervision 
of the (regular) colonel commanding the brigade depot. 
The area of service does not extend beyond the United 
Kingdom; but those who voluntarily offer to serve in the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of ISIan, Malta, or Gibraltar may 
be employed therein. The uniform of the officers and men 
of the militia is precisely the same as that of the regular 
corps with wffiich they are associated, or rather of which 
they form part, except that in addition to the regimental i 
distinguishing mark they bear the letter “ M upon their 
appointments, to denote that they belong to the militia 
portion of the corps. 

As above stated, the ranks of the militia are usually 
filled by voluntary enlistment; but by a statute which, 
though temporarily suspended, can be put in force provi- 
sions are made for filling up any deficiency in the allotted 
quota in any county, city, or riding by ballot of the male 
inhabitants if within certain limits of age. The enactment 
provides as follows: — 

The secretary of state is to declare the ninnher of militiamen re- 
quired, wliereupoii the lord lieutenant is to cause meetings to be 
held of the lieutenancy for each subdivision. To these meetings the 
householdei's of each parish are to send in lists of all male persons 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty dwelling in their respective 
houses. Before the ballot, however, the parish may supply volun- 
teers to fill up the quota, every volunteer so provided and approved 
counting as if he were a balloted person. If a deficiency still 
exists, the persons on the lists shall he balloted for, and double the 
number of those required to supply the deficiency shall be drawn 
out. Any person whose name is so drawn may claim exemption or 
object; and the deputy lieutenants settle the question of his liability 
to serve. From the corrected list those who are of the requilito 
physique (the height is 5 feet 2) are enrolled in the order in which 
their names axe numbered until the quota is completed. If the list 
Ifa not sufficient to fill the quota, another ballot in the same manner 
is to be taken. Any balloted man becoming liable to serve may, 
however, provide a substitute who has the requisite physical qualifi- 
cations, and is not himself liable to serve. 

Within the general body of the militia is contained 
another having an additional and important obligation in 
the matter of sex vice. It is called the “ militia reserve, 
and is formed of men who voluntarily undertake a liability 
to join the regular forces and serve in any place to which 
they may be ordered in case of the proclamation of a state 
of imminent national danger or great emergency. In this 
respect they are in fact upon the same footing as the army 
reserve, and on the occasion of the mobilization of 1878 
more than 20,000 of these men became part of the regular 
,ar^y. The 'present strength of the mditia teserve is a 


little under 29,000 men, and judging by past experience it 
may be computed that about 25,000 could be at once 
added to the ranks of an army in the field in the event of 
national danger or emergency. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that every man thus added to the regulars would be 
taken away from the effective strength of the militia. 

There is no statutory p}rovision for the number of men 
to be maintained, that number being what from time to 
time may be voted by parliament. The latest information 
available respecting the actual condition of the militia of 
Great Britain relates to the year 1881, and that of Ireland 
to 1880, the militia of the latter country for obvious 
political reasons not having been called out for training in 
1881 or 1882. Taking the militia of the United Kingdom 
in 1881, we find that the establishment provided for was 
139,501, of whom 18,618 were artillery, 1317 engineers, 
and 119,566 infantry. Divided into ranks, this establish- 
ment was made up of 3534 sergeants and 1260 drummers of 
the permanent staff, and of the general body 3909 officers, 
2520 sergeants, 5040 corporals, and 123,238 privates. 
The number actually enrolled was 127,868 of all ranks, 
leaving 11,633 wanting to complete. Of the number 
enrolled 84,864 belonged to English, .14,138 to Scotch, and 
28,866 to Irish regiments, the numbers wanting to complete 
being for England 7420, for Scotland 162, and for Ireland 
4051. As the Irish regiments were not called out, our 
information regarding the actual effective condition of the 
force as shown at the annual training does not include 
Ireland. With regard to fche English regiments, 74,945 
were present out of an enrolled strength of 84,864. Of 
the absentees 3144 were ■with and 6775 without leave. 
In the Scotch regiments, 12,401 appeared at the training, 
and of the absentees 616 were with leave and 1121 with- 
out. Of the total establishment (106,584) for Great 
Britain, 99,002 were enrolled, and of those enrolled 87,346 
presented themselves and 3760 were absent with leave and 
7896 actual defaulters. Of the English regiments five- 
sixths and of the Scotch regiments tw'o-thirds were born in 
the county to which their regiments respectively belonged. 
Of 92,677 men (for Great Britain) whose occupations 
are disclosed, 17,665 were artisans, 22,221 mechanical 
labourers, 26,227 agricultural labourers, and 26,564 other 
trades. Speaking approximately, more than one-half of 
the men were between twenty and thirty years of age, 
about 4 per cent, between seventeen and eighteen, about 
9 per cent, between eighteen and nineteen, and about 12 
per cent, between nineteen and twenty, while some 20 per 
cent, were over thirty years of age. More than one-half 
those inspected in 1881 were between 5 feet 5 inches and 

5 feet 7 inches in height, about 20 per cent, were under 5 
feet 5 inches, while only 585 out of a total of 92,677 were 

6 feet and upwards. At the date of inspection there were 
296 men in military confinement and 465 in the custody 
of the civil power. On the last occasion (1880) on which 
the Irish militia were called out, upon an establishment 
of 32,813 and an enrolled strength of 30,515 the number 
present at the training was 26,399, leaving 706 absent with 
and 2264 without leave. Kegiments numbering in the 
aggregate 1146 men were not trained. 

As distinguished from the regular forces or standing army, the 
militia has been described as the constituitional military force of the 
country ; and its history justifies the description, at least up to a 
recent period when it lost its distinctive character and became to a 

f reat extent merged in the regular army. It is the oldest force 
hitain possesses, and in fact represents the train bands of early 
English history. Its origin is to be found in the obligation of all 
freemen between certain ages to arm themselves for the preservation 
of the peace within their respective counties, and genemlly^for the 
protection of the kingdom from, invasion. This obligation, ixnposed 
in the first instance upon the individuals themselves, became shifted 
to the owners of land, who were compelled to keep up their propor- 
tion of horses and armour for the national defence. The forces were 
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u.i(ier tlie lieutenant of tbe county, empowered in this respect 
hy a commission from the crown. This i>rcrogativc of the sovereign, 
wiiieh had been in some instances a matter of controversy, was 
declared by statute shortly after the Restoration. By the same 
statute the militia of each county was placed under the lieutenant, 
who was vested with the appointment of officers, but with a reserva- 
tion to the crown in tlie way of commissioning and dismissal. The 
!;ost of the annual training--for fourteen days— fell upon the local 
authority. Odences against discipline were dealt with by the civil 
magistrates, but with a power to the officers of fining and of 
imprisoning in default. Upon this footing the militia of England 
remained for nearlv a century, with the general approval of the 
.'ommiinity. It was recognized as an instrument for defence and 
’for tlie preservation of 'internal order, while it was especially 
[jopnlar from tbe circunjstanee that from its constitution and 
organization the crown could not use it as a means of violating the 
constitution or abridging the liberty of the subject. It was con- 
trolled and regulated in the county; it was officered by the land- 
'' : owners and tlieir relatives, its ranks were filled by men not depend- 
ing for their subsistence or advancement upon tlie favour of the 
crown; its numbers and mamtenaiice were beyond the royal control; 
its government was by statute. While the supreme command was 
distinctly vested in the crown, every practical security was thus 
taken against its use hy the crown for any object not constitutional 
or legitimate. It was regarded as, and was, in fact, the army of the 
state as distinguished from tlie standing army, which was very niiich 
the army of the king personally. The latter consisted of hired 
soldiers, "and was more tlian once recruited by a conscription, cou- 
fnieil. however, to persons of the vagrant class not haying a lawful 
employment, while the former was mainly composed of those having 
a fixed abode and status. The militia thus enjoyed for many years 
as compared with the regular forces a social as well as a consti- 
tutional superiority. About the middle of the last century the 
militia was reconstituted, with certain modifications, not involving 
a sacrifice of the principle of its local government, but strengthening 
somewhat the supervising influence of the crown. Thus the king 
directly appointed the permanent stafi'i was given a veto upon 
the appointment and promotion of the officers, wdio were to have a 
property qualification. A quota was fixed for each county, to be 
raised hy ballot of those between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
each parish having the option of supplying volunteers at its own 
cost, and each man balloted being permitted in lieu of serving to 
pay £10 to provide a substitute. When called out for service the 
pay was to be the same as that of the regulars, and while embodied 
or assembled for annual training the officers and men were placed 
under the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, with, however, a proviso 
that ill time of training no piinishment was to extend to ‘‘ life or 
limb.” The crown was given the power to call out the militia in 
case of apprehended invasion or of rebellion, and associate it with 
the regular army, but only upon the condition of previously in- 
forming parliament if then sitting, and if it \vere not sitting of 
calling parliament together for the purpose. A further and im- 
portant security was established to prevent an unconstitutional use 
of the militia by the crown: the estimate for its training was framed 
each year, not by an executive minister of the soi-ereign, but by 
the House of Commons itself. Upon the initiative of a committee 
of the House, an Act was passed providing for tho pay and clothing 
of tlie militia for the year. Upon this footing substantially the 
militia of England remained for rnanj^ years, the Irish and Scotch 
militias being meantime brought under the same conditions by 
various enactments. The force was embodied on several occasions 
during the last and in tlie early years of the present century, and 
it contributed largely to the army engaged in the Peninsula. From 
1803 to 1813 just 100,000 men, or two-fifths of those raised for the 
army, came from the militia. In this way, however, it lost its 
distinctive character as a defensive force. During the peace which 
followed the final fall of Hapoleon the militia was siifiercd to fall 
into decay; and up to 1852 it had only a nominal existence in the 
shape of an efiete permanent staff with no duties to perform. In 
1853 the militia was revived just in time to enable it to fulfil most 
valuable functions. In the war with Russia it was embodied and 
did garrison duty not only in the United Kingdom but in the 
Mediterranean garrisons, thus enabling the authorities to send most 
of the available regular troops to the scene of hostilities. It further 
contributed many officers and some 30,000 men to the line. It , 
still gives annually about 8000 recruits to the regulars. During 
the Indian mutiny it filled scarcely less useful functions when 
again called out. It has since then been regularly assembled for 
annual training ; and when it is brigaded with the regular forces at 
Aldershot and other camps of instruction its military aptitude and 
])roficiency have generally elicited the surprised admiration of pro- 
fessional soldiers. In 1871 an important constitutional change was 
made. It was part of the new army system inaugurated in that 
year that the control of the militia shouid he removed from the lord 
lieutenant of the county and vested wholly in the crown. It has 
now virtually ceased to exist as a distinct body, and is a part of 
the regular forces with a limitation as to the time and area and 
' ■ , ‘ /■* . . 


I other conditions of service. There is no longer a rogimeut of 
i militia. The botly that would formerly be thiisfoescribed is now a 
I eollection of militiamen of a regiment largely composed of regulars, 

] The votes for the mamtenance of the militia are now port of the 
army estimates. The officers of the militia and the line are eligible 
for duty with either force, and may sit upon courts martial indis- 
criminately. This practical amalgamation of the old constitutional 
force with the standing army may appear theoretically open to the 
objection that it is thereby placed under the direct control of the 
sovereign. But the day has passed when such an objection could 
have any value. The fact of the wliole army being placed in. all 
respects under the direct control of a minister respou.siblo not only 
to the crown but to parliament is enough to dissipate any constitu- 
tional apprehensions under this head. 

The only colonial militia that forms an effective force is tliat of 
Canada, which is organized as an efficient local army. The 
Government of the Dominion includes a minister of militia and 
defence. The force is jdaced under the command of a general 
officer, assisted by an adjutant-general, belonging to the regular 
army and appointed by the queen. The training mf the officers is 
a matter of special care, there being a military college at Kingston, 
several of the governing body and profe.s.sors of wliieli are officers 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, as well as sdiools of 
gunnery and musketry. For military purpose.s the Dominion is 
mapped out in twelve districts. The militia is divided into the 
active and the reserve, and the male inhabitants between the ages 
of eighteen and sixtjg with the usual exceptions, are liable to 
militaiy service, the extent of wliicli varies with the age of each 
man, the larger amount of duty falling upon the younger. The 
active militia comprises 12 regiments of cavalry, 17 field and 31 
garrison batteries of artillery besides a mountain battery, 4 com- 
panies of engineers, 2 mounted rifle corps, 97 battalions of from 5 
to 10 companies each and 16 independent companies of infantry. 
The uniform is for the most part like that of the regular army, 
and the organization and general efficiency of the wliole body have 
been very favourably reported upon. Allhough the obligations of 
the Canadian militia are purely local, a large number on a late 
occa.sion offered themselves for general service; and, in the event 
of a war on a large scale, it is believed that the force would con- 
tribute a valuable addition to tbe figliting strength of the imperial 
arm}^ (J. C. O’D.) 

MILK is the fluid secreted by the mammary glands of 
the division of vertebrate animals called Mammalia. These 
glands are in a rudimentary form in the Monotremes. In 
Ornithorhynchus h m nipple, but the month and 
tongue are closely applied over the area on which the ducts 
open, and the fluid is withdrawn by suction on the part of 
the young and compression of the gland by the mother. 
In Echidna the ducts of the gland open into a small pouch, 
foreshadowing the larger pouches of marsupials. In 
Marsupials the glands are more compact, and have a greater 
number of lobules. They are found behind the marsupial 
depressions or those of the pouch ; they are not fewer than 
two on each side nor more than thirteen, six on each side 
and one midway. The ducts, long and slender during lacta- 
tion, open on a nipple which is covered by a reflexion of 
I the skin at the back of the pouch, thus forming a kind of 
hood or sheath. The nipple is protruded beyond the hood 
during lactation, and is much elongated. The number of 
these nipples bears a relation , to the number of young at a 
birth; thus the kangaroo, with one at a birth, has four 
nipples (two, generally the anterior pair, being in use), 
whilst the Virginian opossum, which produces six or more 
at a birth, has thirteen nipples. Eodents show a corre- 
sponding provision for the nourishment of the young in the 
number of nipples. A seeming exception is the common 
guinea-pig, which frequently has eight, ten, or twelve young 
at intervals of two or three months, and yet the mother 
has only two teats to serve them, turn and turn about; 
the original stock of the domestic species breeds, however, 
only once annually, and has but one to two young, so the 
domestic variety is a curious anomaly due to the artificial 
circumstances of its life. In the porcupines there are two 
nipples, one midw-ay between the fore and hind leg, and the 
other midway between this and the base of the fore leg. 
In the coypu, a creature often carrying its young on its 
back whilst it swims across rivers, the teats project from 
the flanks near the shoulders, and are of considerable length, 
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SO that tlie yoTxng readily reach them. The 
have, as a rule, more nipples than are found in any other 
order. Tims in the teiirec (6V??icMs*) there are as many as 
twenty-two, and they are rarely fewer than fourteen, 
spiread out in pairs from the pectoral to the inguinal 
regions. There are ten teats in the common hedgehog, six 
to eight in moles and shrews, t-wo in sloths and armadillos. 
In Cetacea there are two long, narrow, fiat glands tying 
oetweeii the dermal and abdominal muscles, with the sub- 
cutaneous blubber separating them from the skin. The 
peculiarity of the arrangement in these animals, where 
suckling is performed under water, is the large size of the 
central duct, which acts as a kind of reservoir, so that the 
young may obtain a considerable supply in a very short 
t i me. It would appear also that when suckling takes place 
tlie nose of the young is above the surface of the w^ater. 
Among Ungulates, in the elephant the glands and teats are 
l>etween the fore legs; in the rhinoceros they are inguinal; 
ill the mare and ass the glands are two in number, and are 
found betw^een the thighs, about 9 inches in front of the 
vulva; the tapir has two inguinal nipples, the peccary 
two ventral and Wo inguinal, the wild sow^ ^ight nipples, 
whilst in the domestic breeds there are at least ten, extend- 
ing from the pectoral to the inguinal regions. Eiiminants 
have the glands aggregated into a round mass in the 
inguinal region, pendulous in full function, divisible into 
two glands, each of which has a large reservoir. "V^hen in 
use the teats, one pair or twm pairs being^ the number, in 
connexion wdth the reservoirs become so large as to receive 
the special name of “ udder. All the deer tribe, camels, 
the giraffe, and all kinds of cows have four teats ; most 
antelopes and the gazelles have two teats, whilst a few 
antelopes have four. As to Carjiivorety the felines have 
usually six nippies ; the wolf, jackal, fox, dog have usually 
eight ; the seals and the w^alrus have four, the otters 
. two, the w’easels six, the bears six ; and in tlie kinkajoii 
{Ceroolepte:s) the number is reduced to t'wo. Amongst 
Quadrimuma, the aye-aye {Ckimini/s) has only one pair of 
nipples, about an inch and a half in front of the vulva ; 
many lemurs have in addition to those a pectoral pair ; in 
all the platyrhine and catarhine Qnaehnirnana there is only 
one pair of glands, restricted to the pectoral region. Here 
the teats arc between the fore legs, and the young clings to 
the mother’s breast in human fashion, but there is no protru- 
sion of the breast as in the human being. (For further 
details see O when’s Anatomy of Vertehrites, vol. iii. p. 769.) 

In the human race the glands are two in number, form- 
ing, along with the skin and fat, Wo rounded eminences, 
one on each side, on the front of the thorax. They extend 
from the third to the sixth or seventh rib, and from the 
side of the sternum to the axilla. In the centre projects 
a small conical body, the mpph. Around the nipple is a 
coloured circle, or areola, which is darker during pregnancy, 
and even in women wiio have borne children than in the 
virgin state. The surface of the nipple is wTinkled, and 
with a magnifying glass is seen to be covered with 
papilliB, It is perforated by numerous openings, the mouths 
of the milk ducts! The tissue of the nipple contains 
numerous minute blood-vessels, and it has at the base 
muscular fibres arranged in concentric circles and in 
radiating bands. It has much of the character of erectile 
tissue, as in the mpora cavernosa ol the penis, becoming 
turgid, firm, and prominent from excitement. The base 
of the gland lies on the pectoral muscle, a thin layer of 
fascia intervening. The surface is covered with fat, which 
gives it the smooth rounded outline. It is amply supplied 
with blood by the long thoracic artery, some other minute 
branches of the axillary artery, the internal intercostal 
artery, and the subjacent intercostals. The nerves come 
frop the -anterior and middle intercostal cutaneous branches, 
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and the nipple is especially sensitive. The gland is com- 
posed of numerous lobes bound together by coiinective and 
adipose tissue, and each lobe is formed of smaller lobules. 
Each lobe has an excretory duct, and these ducts, from 
fifteen to twenty in number, converge towards the areola, 
beneath which they are dilated so as to form sinuses from 
-J-th to |-th of an inch in calibre. From these sinuses arise 
the ducts which open on the surface of the nipple. The 
general structure will be understood by referring to the 
accompanying figures, along with the description. 



Fig. 1. — Half-diagramnuitlc view of a section througii a loijule of tlie ^rnain- 
niaiy gland, after Klein (Atlas of Jlistologii, plate xl. fig. 1), magnified 45 
diameters. «, a duct dividing into two branches ; 6, 6, h, connective tissue 
surrounding and going between the ultimate pouches of the gland; c, c, c, the 
pouches or alveoli of the gland, the dots representing the cells lining them. 



FrG. 2.— A portion of the same gland, magnified about 400 diameters, sliowing one 
complete and two incomplete alveoli, a, a, a, short, columnar, epithelial cells 
lining the alveolus, each having an oval or rounded nucleus ; &, 6, &, epithelium 
cells, containing, next the interior of the alveolus, a milk globule ; c, c, c, e, milk 
globules wliich Inwe been set free from epithelial cells. 

When a duct is traced into the gland, it is found to sub- 
divide into smaller ducts, and these into still smaller, until 
the smallest ductlet is reached, round the end of which are 
clustered several alveoli or pouches. Each alveolus has 
a w’-all, lined with epithelium cells. In the wall of the 
alveolus there are capillary blood-vessels which bring the 
blood near the cells. By this blood the cells are nourished. 
There is a minute cavity in the centre of each alveolus into 
w^hich cells or their products can accumulate. There can 
be no doubt that the formation of the milk globule takes 
place in these cells. Whilst milk is not being formed the 
cells have a granular appearance, and the lumen or central 
cavity of the alveolus is small ; but during secretion the 
cavity is enlarged and shows a few milk globules, wdiilst 
one or more milk globules can be seen in the interior of 
the cell. If the milk globule in the cell be very large, the 
nucleus of the cell is pressed outwards and the protoplasm 
of the cell is reduced to a thin covering, over the globule, 
at this stage presenting a striking resemblance to a fat 
cell containing an oil globule. Thus each milk globule is 
formed in the protoplasm of the epithelium cell, and even 
at an early stage each milk globule consists of a minute 
drop of fat or oil surrounded by a thin albuminous envelope. 
It has not been clearly ascertained whether epithelial cells, 
after having secreted milk globules, degenerate and fall 
off, or whether they have the power of ejecting the railk 
•globules. The ffuid constituents of milk (water holding 
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•A drop of milk niaipiified 300 diameters, 
a, «, a, coloBlrmn coipuscles. 


in solution) inaj be separated from tlie blood by a 
kind of filtration under blood pressure, as is the case in 
other secretory processes. The origin of the sugar of milk 
and of the casein is unknown. (For a description of the 
minute structure of the 
milk gland, see Klein's 
of Ilutolof/?/, p. 
and references.) 

At the beginning of 
lactation the milk is 
rich in Ifergeirrcgularh'- 
foraiedcorpiiscdes (hg. 3, 

#7, f7, a) allied ralostrirM 
corpuscles. These area- 
eontraetHe bodies, slow- 
ly changing their form 
and squeezing out the 
oily particles. At first fig. a- 
they are the only bodies 
present, but they are soon replaced by the ordinary milk 
gloiniies. Such globules have bright refractive edges, 
tile surface is smooth, they vary in size from i^Vn^h to 
of an inch in diameter, and each consists of a 
drop of fatty Tiiatter surrounded by a layer of albumen 
(“Asclierson’s membrane 

A secretion of milk takes place in newly-born children, 
from the fourth to the eighth day, and also in rare cases 
in men (Hermann’s Fhydology^ p. 158). During gestation 
in the human being the mammary glands increase in size ; 
iiimiediately after the birth of the child active secretion 
commences; and usually it is on the stoppage of the secre- 
tion, ten months afterwards, that the process of menstrua- 
tion, which has been arrested by impregnation, again is 
re-established. 

The secretion of milk is undoubtedly affected by the 
nervous system, as is shown by fear or mental distress 
arresting or injuring the quality of the secretion, and by the 

rush ” or feeling of fulness in the breast experienced by 
the mother when the child’s mouth touches the nipple, or 
even when she sees her offspring. The nervous mechanism, 
however, is unknown, as it has been observed that secretion 
may eontimie even after section of all the nerves known to 
pass to the gland. The nature of the diet has a marked 
influence on the quality of the secretion. Thus the 
amount of casein and of fat is greater during an animal 
than during a vegetable diet. Fatty foods do not seem to 
increase the amount of fat or butter ; an ample supply of 
carbo-hydrates (starches and sugars) increases the amount 
of sugar. These facts indicate that most if not all of the 
constituents of milk are formed from changes in the i:)ro- 
toplasm of the ei3ithelial cells. In some W'omen the milk 
is deficient in fat and casein, and consequently is less 
nutritious. Prolonged lactation diminishes the amount of 
fat and sugar vdthout materially affecting the amount of 
albuminous matter ; but the milk is less nutritious and is 
unfit for the child. The occurrence of menstruation during 
lactation also deteriorates the milk. (j. a. M.) 

Milk as Food. 

The milk of various domesticated animals is more or less 
used by man for food. The milk of the cow, which may 
be taken as typical of all others, and is indeed by far the 
most important and valuable of all, is, when newly drawn, 
an opaque white fluid, with a yellowish tinge, soft, bland, 
and sweetish to the taste, and possessed of a faintly animal 
odour. This odour, according to Schreiner, is due to the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and disappears after a 
short exposure. The specific gravity of milk ordinarily 
rangesfrom 1'029 to 1*033, very seldom reaching 1*035 or 
falling so low as 1*027. In chemical constitution it con- 


sists of an emuisiori of fatty globules (cream) in a watery 
alkaline solution of casein, and a variety of sugar, peculiar 
to milk, called lactose. The fat (which when sciparated we 
know as butter) and tlie lactose constitute the carbonaceous 
portion of the miilv regarded as food. The caseiii, which 
forms the principal constituent of cheese, and a certain 
proportion of albumen wliicli is present, form the nitro- 
genous, while the complex saline substances and water 
are the mineral constituents. These various su])stances are 
present in the proportions which render iniH: a perfect and 
typical food suitable to the 'wants of the young oi the 
various animals for whom it is provided by nature. The 
milk of all animals, so far as is known, contains them, 
although they are present in somewhat different propor- 
tions. It is probable tliat the rnilk of ruminants possesses 
certain physical and pliysiologic^al distinctions from that of 
non-ruminant animals, vrhicli will account for the virtues 
attributed to the milk of the ass and mare. The following 
table exhibits the chemical constitution of the kinds of 
milk most frequently used by man : — 



Cow. 

1 ^ 

Voelcker. 1 i 

i 

Ewe.^ 

]\Iare. 

Ass. iTTumun, 

Winter 

Blyth. 

Cameron. 

Voelcker. 

Cameron. 

Clievallier 

ami 

Henry 

3 

o 

Water 

Fat 

Casein and 
albumin... 

Sugar 

Ash 

86*87 

3*50 

1 4*75 
4*00 
0*70 



87*00 

4*00 

4*10 

4*28 

0*62 

84*48 

6*11 

3*94 

4*68 

0*79 

83*70 

4*45 

5*16 

5*73 

0*96 

90*310 

1*055 

1*953 

6-2S5'' 

0*369 

91*65 

0*11 

1*82 

6*08 

0*34 

88*02 

2*90 

1*60 

7*03 

0*31 


In addition to these constituents milk contains small pro- 
portions of the gases carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, and minute quantities of other prin- 
ciples, the constant presence and essential conditions of 
which have not been determined. These consist of galactin 
and lactochrome, substances peculiar to milk, discovei*ed 
by Winter Blyth, with certain animal principles such as 
leuein, pepton, kreatin, tyrosin, &q. The salts in milk 
consist, according to the average of numerous analyses by 
Fleischmann, of the following constituents: — 

Phosphoric acid 28*31 Potash 17*34 

Chlorine 16*34 Magnesia 4*07 

Lim e 27*00 Ferric ox ide . 0*62 

Soda 10*00 

Milk thus is not to be regarded as a definite chemical 
compound nor even as a mixture of bodies in fixed and 
invariable proportions. Hot only does the milk of different 
races and breeds of cows vary within comparatively wide 
limits ; the milk of the same animal is subject to extensive 
fluctuation. The principal causes of variation in the 
individual are age, period of lactation, nature and amount 
of food, state of health, and treatment, such as frequency 
of milking, &c. The following table indicates the range 
of normal variations 

^Vater 90*00 to 83*65 

Fat 2*80 ,, 4*50 

Casein and albumin 3 *30 , , 5 *55 

Sugar 3*00 ,, 5*50 

Ash 0*70 „ 0*80 

The average quantity of milk yielded by cows is also 
highly variable, both in individuals and breeds. As a 
rule the smaller breeds of cows yield a small amount of 
milk rich in cream (butter fat), while the yield of the 
larger breed is greater in quantity, ^but comparatively 
deficient in cream. A good milch cow should yield in 
a milk-giving period of from eight to nine months about 


^ Ewe*s milk, is exceedingly v<ariable, especially in its percentage of 
fat. Tlie above analysis is one of nine by Dr Voelcker, in wlxicli 
tbe fat was found to range from about 2 to 12J per cent 
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500 gallons of milk, from -whicli nearly 500 of cheese 
or 200 Ib of butter would be obtainable. 

Dairy Treatmeyit — Cows are commonly milked by hand 
two or three times a day. A milking machine of American 
origin, which was introduced about the year 1862, has been 
entirely abandoned. The milk should be drawn from the 
animals in as clean a condition as possible, but notwith- 
standing every precaution some amount of hair and 
epithelial and other animal debris invariably enters the 
3nilk-paii. It has therefore to be immediately strained 
through a sieve with fine wire-cloth or hair strainer. As 
milk is peculiarly susceptible of taint, and absorbs odours 
of all kinds with great avidity, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence that all vessels in which it is placed or kept 
should be so made as to be easily purified and that 
they should be kept scrupulously clean. In Switzerland 
milk is strained with most beneficial effect through sprigs 
of washed fir tops, which inserted loosely and uprightly 
into the hole of a funnel arrest all hair, skin, clots, and 
slimy matter on the acicular leaves. The milk drains 
through in a clean condition with a fresh slightly 
aromatized favour favourable to its keeping. A fresh 
sprig is used on each occasion of straining milk, so that 
there is freedom from the risk of taint which aiises through, 
the use of imperfectly cleaned wire gauze. The milk must 
be removed from the cow-house as quickly as possible; 
and, if intended for use as new milk and for sale in the 
neighbourhood of the dairy, it may at once be put up for 
delivery. But if it has to travel a distance, or if it is to 
be kept for creaming or cheese-making, it should be rapidly 
cooled down, and kept in a cool airy milk-room if prac- 
ticable, surrounded with fresh cold water. 

The ordinary method of separating cream either for 
direct use or for butter making is by allowing it to form 
on the surface and skimming it off with a broad flat spoon; 
but ingenious adaptations of centrifugal machines — of 
which LavaFs separator is one of the best knoTO — ^have 
been introduced for the purpose of effecting the rapid and 
complete separation of the cream. The centrifugal force 
of such machines throws the denser portions of the fluid 
towards the sides of a rapidly revolving cylinder, collecting 
the cream on an inner layer, which is carried off by one 
channel while the impoverished milk escapes by another. 
The Laval separator gives very rich cream, as will be seen 
from the following analyses by Voelcker: — 



Ordinaiy 

Cream. 

Cream tv 
Separator. 

Skinimed Milk 
hy Laval 
Separator. 

Ordinary 

Skimmed 

Milk. 

Water 

77*30 

66*12 

90*82 

89*25 

Butter fat 

15*45 1 

27*69 

0*31 

1*12 

Casein 

3*40 1 

2*69 

3*31 

3*69 

Milk sugar 

3*15 

3*03 1 

4*77 

5*16 

Mineral matter 

0*70 

0*47 

0*79 

0*78 


After being kept some time, depending principally on 
the temperature at which it is maintained, milk begins to 
turn sour owing to the formation of lactic acid, by a 
process of fermentation, at the expense of the lactose or 
milk sugar. The acid so developed causes a coagulation 
of the cavsein, and the milk separates into a solid white 
curd, and a thin transparent yellow milk serum or whey. 
These changes can to a certain extent be artificially pro- 
duced, hindered, and controlled. The following are the 
results of analyses by Fleischmann: — 

Comtituents of 10^ Farts of Sweet MilK 

( 3*56 blitter. 

20*00 cream 1 16*30 buttermilk. 

' ( 0*14 loss. 

( 7*03 curd. 

79*70 skimmed milk 1 71*45 whey. I 

( 0*32 loss. I 

0*30 lops, i 


Melatim Soyn^wsUion of Millc and its Products. 



Water. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Albumin. 

Milk 

Sugar. 

Ash. 

Whole milk 

87*60 

3*98 

3*02 

0*40 

4*30 

0-70 

Cream 

77*30 

15*45 

3*20 

0*20 

3*15 

0-70 

Skim-milk 

90*34 

1*00 

2*87 

0*45 

4*63 

0*71 

Butter 

14*89 

82*02 

1*97 

0*28 

0*28 

0*56 

Buttermilk. 

91*00 

0*80 

3*50 

0*20 

3*80 

0*70 

Curd 

59*30 

6*43 

24*22 

3*53 

5*01 

1*51 

Whey 

94*00 

0*35 

0*40 

0*40 

4*55 

0*60 


The simplest and most advantageous form in which 
milk can be disposed of as a commercial product is by its 
sale as sweet or new milk, and it is in this manner that 
the greater proportion of th’e milk produced within the 
reach of large centres of population is disposed of. hTew 
milk, cream, and skimmed milk are the only primary forms 
in which milk is sent into tlie market. Cheese and 
Bttttee have been dealt with in separate articles {q»v.). 
Whey, the yellow liquid remaining after the separation of 
the curd in cheese making, is a source of milk sugar, 
employed to a limited extent in pharmacy ; but it is prin- 
cipally used for feeding pigs. The buttermilk which re- 
mains after se|)arating butter is a most wholesome and 
nutritious article of food. 

Preservatio7i of Milk . — The numerous methods which have been 
proposed for the preservation of milk in a condition fit for use over 
a lengthened period resolve themselves into (1) chemical treatment 
with alkaline salts and antiseptic bodies, (2) physical treatment, 
such as cooling or icing, boiling, and aeration, and (3) condensation 
with or without the addition of a preservative agent. All systems 
of preservation, however, are subject to serious disadvantages either 
from their serving their purpose for too limited a time, or their 
interfering with the natural constitution and proi3erties of the 
milk. Of all preservatives cold is the most efficient and least 
objectionable. It has been shown by Soxhlet (Dingier' s Fohjteck. 
Journal^ ccxxiii. 329) that milk cooled by ice-water remains sweet 
and unaltered for fourteen days, but after that time acquires a 
rancid taste. After twenty-eigdit days it coagulates on boiling 
owing to the presence of acids resulting from the oxidation of the 
cream, and in thirty-four days it coagulates even in the ice-water. 
It is also found that milk which has undergone aeration with 
atmospheric air has its keeping properties much improved. The 
aeration is effected by allowing the milk to fall from some height 
in a state of fine division by passing it through the meshes of a 
sieve. By another method air cooled by passing over ice is blowui 
through the milk. 

Milk keeps sweet for a longer time when boiled, but the smell, 
taste, and other properties are affected, partly owing to the escape 
of gases mixed with it when fresh. The unpleasant flavour com- 
municated by boiling can be avoided if the action takes place in a 
closed vessel and the milk is immediately cooled down in a 
refrigerator connected therewith. In the case of any suspicion oi‘ 
taint in milk either from disease in the cow, contamination from 
unhealthy persons, or the use of infected water in cleaning vessels, 
boiling is also strongly to be recommended, as it etfectually 
I destroys the germs of disease, in the carrying and spreading of 
I which milk is a most active agent. It is with the utmost difficulty 
that boiled milk can be coagulated by means of rennet; but by 
treatment W3,th acid it coagulates more rapidly and freely than if 
unboiled. 

Of the various chemical compounds which have been suggested 
and more or less used for preserving milk, the most successful 
hitherto has been salicylic acid, which has the advantage of being 
tasteless and inodorous. By briskly stirring in rather less than 2 
grains to a pint of milk, it can be kept liquid and sweet in a tem- 
perature of from 65® to 68® Fahr. for twelve hours, and at 55® Fahr. , 
for a whole day. If 4 grains be used to a j)int, coagulation in the 
higher temperature is delayed from two or three days, and at the 
lower temperature the milk may be kept good from three to five days. 
Boraeic acid and borax are also employed by dairymen, the former 
being known as glacialine salt. The presence of any chemical anti- 
septic in milk is, however, at best a matter of doubtful advantage. ■ 

Condensation , — Milk is now treated on a large scale by a process 
of concentration, the product of which comes into the market in 
two forms— as plain condensed milk ” and as preserved milk.”^ 
The credit of originating the industry is due to ]\'rr Gail Borden of 
'White Plains, New York, who began his experiments about 1849. 
In 1851 he introduced his plain condensed milk, which is simply 
milk from which between three-fourths and four-fifths of the water 
has been removed, and in 1861 he rendered important services to 
the army in the field by supplying preserved milk which was in 


0*30 loss 


eOcct milk similarly conceiitmted, \vitla a proportion of sugar 
added, and lienncitically sealed in tin cans. Tlie manufacture was 
trans|)lanted to Switzerland in 1865, after which condensing 
factories were established in England, Ireland, Denmark, Bavaria, 
\orway, and elsewhere. With tlie introduction of the condensing 
trade there has also been associated tlie factory system of dealing 
witli dairy products, by wdiicli the milk of many dairies is carried 
to one centre ami dealt with either for condensing or for cheese or 
butter making. The following epitome of the process of condens- 
ing milk is from a ijaiper by Mr W-illard of Cornell university, 
New Yorlv {Jfjur. Hoy. Ayric. tSoc., 2d series, vol. viii., 1872). 
The milk when received at the factory is first passed, he says, 
“ through a strainer to the receiving vat; from this it is conducted 
elf, going tlirongh another strainer into the heating cans, eacli 
holding about 20 gallons ; these cans are set in hot water, and the 
milk is Iicld in them till it reaches a temperature of 150® to 175® 
Falir. ; it then goes tlirongh another strainer into a large vat, at 
the liottom of whi'di is a coil of copper pipe, through which steam 
is conducted, and liere the milk is heated up to the boiling point. 
Then tlie. best fpiality of wliite granulated sugar is added, in the 
proportion of I} tb of sugar to the gallon of milk, when it is drawn 
into the vacuum-pan having a capacity of condensing 3000 quarts 
or more at a time. Tlie milk remains in the vacuum-pan subjected 
to .steam for about three hours, during which time about 75 per cent, 
of its hulk in water is removed, wlicn it is drawn off into cans, 
holding 40 quarts each. The cans are only partially filled, and arc 
then set in a large vat containing cold water, the water being of a 
height equal to that of the milk in the cans. Efere it is stirred 
until the temperature of tlie condensed fluid is reduced to a little 
})elow 70®; it is then tiirnod into large drawing-cans with faucets, 
in order to facilitate the iilling of the small cans, .... holding 
1 lb each, which are immediately soldered to exclude the air.” 

Ill the case of plain condensed milk the concentration is usually 
carried farther than is practised in preparing tlie preserved milk, it 
being evapoi'ated downi to between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
original bulk. It is not put up in sealed tins, being intended for 
immexiiate use, and keeps sweet only for a few’ days, varying with 
the state of the w’eather, wdiereas the sugared milk in sealed cans 
keeps for years. The large amount, liowever, of cane sugar added 
to preserved milk seriously disturbs its balance of proportion as a 
perfect food, ainl renders it unfit to be used alone in a dilute state 
as a substitute for mother’s milk by infants, a purpose for which it 
is largely employed. It should also be observed that the relative 
proportion of fat is small, the milk being partially skimmed before 
it is operated on, so tliat the statement that preserved milk diluted 
w’ith a small proportion of water is equal to cream is not to be 
relied on. Preserved milk, rich in cream, has ahvaj^s a more or | 
less rancid oily taste, and cannot he obtained so sw’eet and even in 
iiavour as that largely deprived of fiit According to a German 
patent of E. IClebs in Prague, plain condensed milk may be 
preserved by adding to every 100 litres of the original milk a 
solution of 50 grains of benzoate of magnesium in one litre of 
water. 

Adulteration. — Practically the invariable mode of sophisticating 
milk for sale consists in the addition of w'ater and in the subtrac- 
tion of cream,— in other w’ords, passing off skimmed or partly 
skimmed as new’ milk. Now' and again there are found certain 
little refinements on these simple frauds, such as adding a quantity 
of sugar to correct the specific gravity, flour or starch to inci’ease 
opacity, and a touch of colouring matter to cover the bluish tinge 
which would betray skimmed nnlk. In the United Kingdom no 
official standard of wdiat constitutes pure milk has been promul- 
gated, but the so-called Somerset House standard has been 
generally recognized in law' courts. According to this, new milk 
should contain as a minimum of solids not fat 8 ‘6 per cent, and of 
fat 2 ‘5 per cent., and of w'ater a maximum of 88 '9 per cent. The 
most satisfactory manner of discovering the probable genuineness 
of a sample of milk is by chemical analysis carried sufficiently far 
to determine the amount of fat and" of otlier solids present. 
Numerous attempts have been made to place in tlie hands of dairy- 
men, dealers, and consumers of milk a trustworthy method of 
estimating the condition and value of the article by simple 
quantitive tests for cream or fat— at once the most valuable con- 
stituent and one the presence of w’hich in average proportion is 
indicative of the quality of the w’hole. The simplest hut at the 
same time the least trustw'orthy and efficient method is by means 
of the so-called creamoineter,” which consists merely of a 
graduated glass tube in wdiich a measured amount of milk is placed 
and the amount of cream it throw's up is read off by means of the 
scale. Specific gravity determinations have by themselves no 
significance, seeing milk deprived of its cream can by dilution with 
water be brought to correspond exactly “with the original milk. 
But by a combination of tw’o methods, — first taking the sjiecific 
gravity, next observing the yield of cream by the “ creamometer, ” 
and finally taking the specidc gravity of the milk deprived of 
cream, regard being had to the temperature of the milk in these 
observations, an approximatelv accurate idea of the value of a 


I sample may bo obtained. Among so-called ‘‘lactoscopes,” the 
I operations of whicli are based on the fact that milk rich in cream 
j is a much more opaque fluid than that from w’Lich cream has been 
, taken or to whicli water is added, that invented by ib-ofessor 
Feser of Munich is one of the .simplest and most useful. It con- 
sists of a glass tube open at the upper end and attenuated at its 
lower extremity. Into this iiarrow'cr jiortion is fused a small 
cylindrical rod of opaque milk glass on w'hich black lines arc- 
marked.^ These lines arc invisihle*^wlien tlie low’er portion of the 
tube is filled wnth a measured quantity of milk, but on addition cl 
water they become visible. When the black lines become by the 
gradual admixture of writer perfectly distinct, tlie ricliness of the 
milk in cream globules is indicated by tlie lieight to w’hich the 
mixture of milk and water has risen in the w'ide portion of the 
tube, wdiich has engraved on it a scale .sliow’ing on one side tlie 
amount of water added and on the other tlie ] proportion of cream 
equivalent to the transparency resulting from such addition. 

Statistics . — In the year 1878 it iva.s calculated by Mr J. G. Morton 
that the total yield of milk from the 2,250,000 cow’s and heifers 
ill milk or in calf in England and Scotland amounted to about 

1.000. 000.000 gallons yearly. He assumed that about one-sixth of 
that quantity (167,000,000 gallons) w’ent to feed calves, and that 
the daily consumption of the population was 1,000,000 gallons, 
being rather more than a quarter of a pint per head, wdiicli accounts 
for 365,000,000, still leaving 468,000,000 gallons to be used for 
butter and cheese making. Two-thirds of tliis quantity, or 

312.000. 000 gallons, j\lr M-ortoii assumes was used tor clicese-makiug, 
yielding 2,800,000 cw’ts. of cheese (rather less than. 1 Ih per gallon 
of milk), and the remainder, 156,000,000 gallons, of milk devoted to 
butter-making would yield 530,000 lb of butter, or 1 lb of butter 
for every 21 pints of milk. In these figures no account is taken of 
Ireland, whence at that period there were sent to England alone 
yearly 3,500,000 ib of salted butter. In Juno 1882 the number of 
COW'S and heifers in milk and in calf in Great Britain did not vary 
greatly from the number on w'liich Mr Morton’s estimate for 1873 
was based, being 2,267,175, "whilst in Ireland the number wa,s 
1,398,905, making the total for the GTrited Kingdom 3,682,317. 
If W'e take approximately Mi* l\Iortoii’s data as the basis of calcu- 
lation, the 3,682,317 milk cow'.s and heifers in the United King- 
dom w'ould yield, at 440 gallons per head, 1,620,219,480 gallons 
of milk. Further, assuming that one-sixth of this is consumed 
by calves, one-third consumed by population, one-third used for 
cheese-making, and one-sixth used for butter-making, we have as 
the yield of cheese 4,846,000 cwts. and as the yield of butter 
920,000 cw-ts. As Ireland is much more a Lutter-produci'ng than a 
cheese-yielding country, the quantity of cheese made is probably 
overestimated in these figures, and the amount of butter made is 
correspondingly understated. To bring out the consumption of 
dairy products for the year the following imports must he added: — 


1 

Cwts. 

Value. 

Cheese.......... ' 

i 1,602,495 
2,167,428 

. .£4,742,368,- 

11,339,226 

Butter (including huttcrine) ' 

1 


Thus we find the total supply of cheese to the United Kingdom 
in 1882 w'as 6,538,495 cw’ts., and of butter the supply W'as 3,087,428 
cwts. Estimating the home produce of both articles at the same 
value as the imports, the chee.se supply cost £18,320,000, and 
the butter £16,150,000. Adding to these the probable cost of the 
milk consumed as such (say 550,000,000 gallons at Is. per gallon 
==£27,500,000), we have for the year 1882 in round numbers 
£62,000,000 expended on dairy produce within the United Kingdom. 

The total number of milch cow'S at present (1883) in the United 
States is stated at 15,000,000, which, taking the 440 gallons basi.s, 
yield annually 6,600,000,000 gallons, or nearly 30,000,000 tons of 
milk. In America the factory system of treating milk has attained 
much greater dimensions than in Europe, and that perfection of 
treatment, combined with the cheapness of raising and feeding stock, 
enables the American companies to enter the European markets 
with large quantities of cheese and other dairy products of uniformly 
good quality which find a ready and remitnerative sale. 

Koumiss . — Under this name is properly understood a fermented 
drink prepared from mare’s milk by the Tartar tribes of the Russian 
empire and by all the nomad races of the northern parts of Asia. 
It is made by diluting mare’s milk with about one-sixth part of 
its quantity of “W'ater, and adding as a ferment about one-eighth 
part of very sour milk or of old koumiss. This mixture is placed 
in a wooden vessel whicli is covered over with a thick cloth, and so 
left for about twenty-four hours in a moderately w'arm situation. 
During that time a thick coagulum rises to the surface, which is 
thoroughly reincorporated by churning. After standing for another 
day, the whole mass is again thoroughly churned and mixed up, 
and in this state it forms new” koumiss, having an agreeable subacid 
taste. The liquor is mostly stored and preserved by the Tartars in 
skin "bottles, in which the fermentation continues developing its 
alcoholic qualities, and mellowing and improving its taste. Genuine 
Tartar koumiss has the folio a ing composition : — alcohol 3*21, lactic 
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acid 0*19, sugar 2*10, albuminoids 1*86, fat 1*78, salts 0*509, 
carbonic acid 0*177, and water 93*46. A distilled spirit isjirepared 
from koumiss, wliieh is drunlc among tke Tartars under the name 
of araca or arsa. Koumiss has of late years come into prominent 
notice as a remedial agent in cases of })vjlmonary consumption, and 
generally as a nutritious form of footl easily assimilated by delicate 
stomachs. It is probable tliat all its virtues reside in the original 
milk from which it is prepared, in which case the koumiss can only 
be regarded as valuable in so far that it is a convenient form under 
which the essentinl properties of the milk can be preserved for use. 
Under the 7iame of koumiss a preparation of cow’s milk is now very 
generally sold. It is made by adding to each quart of new milk 
about a tablespoon fill of common sugar and brewer’s yeast, allowing 
the fermentation to proceed a sufficient length, then bottling and 
corking as in the case of aerated waters. Such a px*eparation con- 
tains about the same proportion of alcohol as genuine koumiss, but 
a non-alcoholic variety can also be obtained, made bj?- a process of 
natural fermentation, which continuing after bottling develops 
a large amount of carbonic acid and renders the liquor highly 
elTervesceut. (J. PA.) 

MILL, James (1773-1836), historian and political and 
mental philosopher, was born 6th April 1773, in the 
little village called ISTorth water Bridge (Bridge of North 
Esk), in the parish of Logie-Pert, in the county of Forfar. 
His father, James Alill, was a shoemaker; his mother, 
Isabel Fenton, belonged to a race of respectable; farmers. 
The father was industrious, good-natured, and pious, but 
not known as specially intelligent. The mother was of a 
proud disposition, and resolved to educate James, her eldest 
son, for a superior destiny. He began his education at 
the parish school, and went on to the Montrose Academy, 
where he remained till the unusual age of seventeen and a 
half, when he went to the college of Edinburgh (1790). 
According to the usage of the time and neighbourhood, he 
ought to have been sent about thirteen or fourteen to 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. His remaining so long at 
the Montrose Academy, and his going to Edinburgh for 
his university course, must be connected with his being 
taken up by Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart of Fettercairn, 
who engaged him to be tutor to their only daughter, 
known for having inspired the affection of Sir Walter 
Scott, and for being the mother of Principal James David 
Forbes. Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart contracted a 
w^arm attachment for IVIill, wffiich lasted throughout their 
lives. At Edinburgh University Mill was distinguished as 
a Greek scholar. But he received his greatest impulse 
from Dugaid Stewart, for whom he always expressed 
unbounded admiration. In October 1798 he was licensed 
as a preacher, but seems to have preached very seldom. 
His years from 1790 to 1802, besides being occupied with 
incessant studies extending into history and moral and 
political philosophy, were devoted to various tutorships. 

Failing to find a career to his mind in Scotland, in 1802 
he went to London in company wuth Sir John Stuart, 
then member of parliament for Kincardineshire. He soon 
obtained literary occupation, to which he applied himself 
with untiring energy. His first important venture -was to 
start a periodical on a new plan, entitled The Literary 
Journal^ which began to appear in January 1803, and 
continued under his editorship till the end of 1806. It 
was the most comprehensive in its aims of any periodical 
hitherto in existence, being a summary view of all the 
leading departments of human knowledge. Thomas 
Thomson, the chemist, took charge of science ; and many 
other men of ability co-operated. Mill himself wu-ote 
largely in biography, history, political philosophy, political 
economy, and also in theology, on which his views at the 
time were broad without being sceptical. The publisher 
of the journal was Baldwin, who was also the proprietor 
of the St JameBh Chronicle, a Conservative paper appear- 
ing three times a week. For two or three years, from 
1805 onwards, Mill was editor, but at last gave it up, 
;^|rt)ly on conscientious grounds, althotagh in conducting 


it he never lent himself to tlie expression of any illiberal 
views, but often made it the vehicle of the oj^posite. 

In 1804 be wrote a pamphlet on the Corn Trade, 
advocating the impolicy of a bounty on the exportation of 
grain. This was the beginning of his career as a political 
economist. In 1805 ho published a translation of Viilers’s 
work on the Reformation, an unsparing exposure of the 
vices of the papal system. He added notes and quotations 
by way of confirmation of the author’s views. On this 
subject also he continued to hold strong opinions all through 
life, and often recurred to it in his articles in the reviews. 
In 1805 he married Harriet Burrow, whose mother, a 
widow, kept an establishment for lunatics in Hoxton. He 
then took a house in Ptodney Street, Pentonville, where his 
eldest son, John Stuart, was born in 1806. It was about 
the end of 1806 that he entered upon the composition of 
the History of India, which he expected to finish in three 
or four years. He was actually engaged upon it for twelve, 
giving, however, a considerable portion of his time to other 
writing for the support of his family. The strain upon his 
energies for those years was enormous. 

He became acquainted with Jeremy Benthani in 1808, 
and was for many years Bentham’s chief companion and 
ally. In 1810 Bentham, to have Mill nearer him, gave 
him Milton’s house, which adjoined his own, and was his 
property. After a few months’ trial Mill had to give up 
this house on account of his wife’s health, and went to live 
in Newington Green; but in 1814 Bentham leased the 
house No. 1 Queen’s Square, now 40 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
close to his own garden, and gave it to Mill at a reduced 
rent; here he remained till 1831. The intimacy with 
Bentham was rendered still closer. For four years, from 
1814 to 1817, Bentham was at Ford Abbey, near Chard, 
in Somersetshire, and there Llill and his family were 
domesticated with him nine or ten months each year, — in 
which retirement it is probable that Mill was able to 
accelerate the completion of his history. 

In the twelve years between 1806 and 1818 he wrote a 
great many articles for various periodicals. Among these 
were the Anti- Jacobin Review, the British Review, and the 
Eclectic Review ; but there is no means of tracing his con- 
tributions. In 1808 he began to write for the Edimhurgh 
Review, and contributed steadily till 1813, most of his articles 
being known. In the Annual Review for 1808 two articles 
of his are traced — a “ Review of Fox’s History,” and an 
article on “Bentham’s Law Reforms,” probably his first 
published notice of Bentham. The first known article in 
the Edinburgh was on “ Money and Exchange ” (October 
1808). In 1809 (January and July) he wrote at great 
length’' on Spanish America and General Miranda, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship. In the July 
number he also wrote on China. In 1810 (April) he made 
a severe attack on the East India Company. He also 
wrote on the liberty of the press and on the Church of 
England in connexion with the Lancasterian schools. He 
was an active member of the committee for promoting 
education on Lancaster’s plan. In 181 1 a periodical named 
the Rhilanthropist w’as started by William Allen, and 
published in quarterly numbers till 1817. Mill co-operated 
with Allen both in the writing and in the management. 
He contributed largely to every number, — his principal 
topics being education, freedom of the press, and prison 
discipline (under which he expounded Bentham’s “ Panop- 
ticon ”). He made powerful onslaughts on the church in 
connexion with the Bell and Lancaster controversy. In 
1814 Maevey Napier engaged him to contribute to the 
supplement to the fifth edition of the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica, Many of the articles became notable. The 
list included “Government,” “Jurisprudence,” “Liberty 
df the Press,” “Prisons and Prison Discipline,” “Colony,” 


‘‘Law of Nations,” “Education,” “Beggar,” “Benefit 
Bocieties,” “Banks for Savings.”* In “Jurisprudence” and 
“Prisons” lie was largely indebted to Bentliam; in most 
ol* tlio otliers be w-as eitlier altogether or in great part 
original The article on “ Government ” will occupy a 
permanent position in English history. 

In 1818 was published the Historp of India^ which had 
a great and speedy success. It was the means of changing 
tlie author’s future position. The year following he was 
appointed an official in the India House, in the important 
department of the examiner of Indian correspondence. 
He gTadually rose in rank till he was appointed, in 1830, 
head of the office. He introduced his eldest son into the 
same department in 1823. 

In 1821 Bentliam projected the Westmiyuler Review, and 
Mill -was a prijicipal waiter for three years. Some of his 
jiiost vigorous waitings are included among those contribu- 
tions. The first w^as an elaborate criticism of the Eclinhtmjh 
Revieio as a whole ; it was followed by an onslaught on the 
Qiifirterlp. Otlier articles dealt with English history and 
with ecclesiastical establishments, which he severely im- 
]>ugned. To a periodical of short duration, TAc Far- 
Uameydarp llktorp and Review, he contributed an elaborate 
jjolitical retrospect of the parliament of 1820-26. In 
1 829 appeared the Analysis of the Idiiman Mmd. From 
1831 to 1833 he was largely occupied in the defence of the 
East India Company during the controversy attending the 
renewal of its charter, he being in virtue of his office the 
spokesman of the court of directors. In 1834 Sir William 
Molesw'ortii projected the London Revieiv, Mill con- 
tributed to it during the last twm years of his life. His 
most notable article w'as one entitled “ The Church and its 
lieform,” which was much too sceptical for the time, and 
injured the Review, His last published book was the 
Fragment on Machintosh, which appeared in 1835. He 
died on the 23d June 1836. 

A considerable space -would be required to do justice to Mill’s 
character — intellectual and moral — as shown both in Ms writings 
and in his intensely active and influential career. He was an ex- 
cellent scholar, in the sense of krio-wing the Greek and Eoman 
classics. His other accomplishments included general history, the 
philosoifliy of politics in the most comprehensive acceptation, logic, 
ethics, and mental philosophy. The -type of his intellect was logi- 
cal in the highest degree; he w’as, above all things, clear and pre- 
cise, an enemy of every form of looseness of reasoning, and a crusher 
of prevailing fallacies. This is the most notable feature in his 
writings throughout. His -^vas also an original mind. Except in a 
few subjects, whicli had been so -well elaborated by Bentliam that 
he was content to be little more than an expounder of Bentliam’s 
view’’s, he gave a fresh turn to whatever topic he took up. ' At a , 
time when social subjects were subjected almost exclusively to an ; 
empirical handling, he insisted on bringing first principles to bear ■ 
at every point; in this lay both Ms strength and his weakness. i 

His neatest literary monument is the History of India. The .j 
materials for narrating the acquisition by England of its Indian ; 
empire were put into shape for the first time; a vast body of political j 
theory was brought to bear on the delineation of the Hindu civiliza- | 
tion ; and the conduct of the actors in the successive stages of the I 
conquest and administration of India v/as subjected to a severe | 
criticism. The work itself, and the author’s ofiicial connexion with 
India for the last seventeen years of Ms life, effected a complete 
change in the whole system of governing tliat country. 

Mill played a great part as a politician and political x>MIosopher 
in English affairs as well. He was, more than any other man, the 
founder of what was called philosophical radicalism. His writings 
on government and his personal influence among the Liberal poli- 
ticians of his time determined the change of view from the French 
devolution theories of the rights of man and the absolute equality 
of men to the claiming of securities for good government through 
a great extension of the electoral suffrage. Under this banner it 
was tbat the Eeform Bill was fought and won. 

His work on Political Economy was intended as a text-book of 
the subject, and shows all the author’s precision and lucidity. It 
followed up the views of Bicardo, with whom Mill was in habitual 
intimacy. It urged strongly the modern application of the prin-, 
ciple of population, and started the doctrine of taxing land for the 
unearned increment of value. 

By his Analysis of the Mind and his Fragment on Maphwdosh 


Mill acquired a position in the M.story of psychology and etMcs. 
Attached to t\\Q a i^ostcriori school, lie vindicated its claims with 
consjudious ability. He took up the }>rohlems of mind very much 
after the fashion of the Scotch school, as then represented by Beid, 
Stewart, and Brown, but made a new start, due in jiart to Hartley, 
and still more to his own iiide} >eiHlent thinking. He carried out the 
Xninciple of association into the analysis of the complex ernotimial 
states, as the affectiims, the aesthetic emotions, and the moral 
sentiment, all wliicdi he endeavoured to resolve into pleasurable and 
painful sensations. But the salient merit of the Analysis is the 
constant endeavour after xjreeisc dohnition of terms and char state- 
ment of doctrines. The Fragment on 2Tanhintoslb is a sevei'c ex- 
posure of the flimsiness and misrei)resciitatioiis of -l\Iackin tosh’s 
famous dissertation on ethical iliiiosophyu it discusses, in a very 
thorough Way, the foundations of ('thics from, the author’s point of 
view of utility. 

Mill’s influence on theyoiirig men of his time by Iiis conversation 
has been especially celebrated. Among those that came under this 
influence were some of the greatest names in the generation that 
succeeded him. He had himself a very high ideal of public viiiue, 
whicli he carried out, at the risk of saeriiicing all his chances of 
worldly advancement, and he impressed this' ideal on those that 
surrounded him, — most of all on Ms own son, who has since eclipsed 
his father in fame, if not in genius. 

See J. S. WAVs, Aviohiogra/phy, Rain’s Life of James Mill, G. S. 

Ear tlcy cmd James Mill. * (A. B.*) 

MILL, John (c. 1645-1707), editor of an historically 
important critical edition of tbe Netv Testament, was bom 
about 1645 at Sliap in Westmoreland, entered Queen's 
College, Oxford, as a servitor in 1661, and took his masters 
degree in 1669. Soon afterwards lie was cliosen fellow 
and tutor of Ms college; in 1676 be became chaplain to 
tlie bisbop of Oxford, and in 1681 he obtained tbe rectory 
of Blecbingdon, Oxfordshire, and was made chaplain to 
Charles IL From 1685 till his death he held the appoint- 
ment of princiq)al of St Edmundls Hail ; and in 1704 he 
w^as nominated by Queen Anne to a prebendai stall in 
Canterbury. He died on June 23, 1707, just a fortnight 
after the publication of his Greek Testament. 

Mill’s Novum Testmicntimi Grsemm, cum lectionihus variantilics 
MSS. Ficejn-plarkmi; Versiommi, Editionum SB. Patriim. et Scrip- 
toymm Ecclesiasticorimi, et m easdem notis {OxiorA, fob 1707), was 
undertaken by the advice and encouragement of Fell, his predecessor 
in the field of Hew Testament criticism ; it represents the labour of 
thirty years, and is admitted to mark a great advance on all that 
had previously been achieved. The text indeed is that of B. 
Stex>haiius (1550), but the notes, besides embodying ail previously 
. existing collections of various readings, add a vast number derived 
! from his own examination of many new MSS. and Oriental versions 
(the latter unfortunately he used only in the Latin translations). 
He was the first to notice, though only incidentally, the value of 
the concurreiico of tlie Latin evidence with the Codex Alexandrinus, 
the only representative of an ancient non- Western Greek text then 
sufficiently known; this hint was not lost on Bentley (see Westcott 
and Hort, Introduction to N&w Testament). Mill’s various readings, 
nuinhering about thirty thousand, were attacked by Whitby in Ms 
Examen as destroying the validity of tbe text ; xlntony Collins also 
aigued in the same sense though with a different object. The latter 
called forth a reply from Bentl ey ( PliilcUutlierus Lvpsiensis). In 1 7 1 0 
Kuster reprinted Mill’s Testament at Amsterdam with the readings 
of twelve additional MSS. 

MILL, John Stuaet (1806-1873), son of James Mill 
{q.v,), was born in London on the 20th May 1806. His 
education was from first to last undertaken by his father, 
and is likely long to remain a standing subject for wonder 
and discussion. Much of the w^onder is no doubt due to 
his father’s monstrous inversion of custom, the boy being 
set almost as soon as he could speak to work at our time- 
honoured subjects of secondary and higher education. He 
was taught the Greek alphabet at the age of three, and one 
■ of his earliest recollections, as he has recorded in his auto- 
biography, was learning lists of common Greek words with 
their English meanings, written for him by his father on 
cards. By his eighth year he had gone through in the 
original a great many Greek books. “ Of grammar,” he 
says, “ until some years later, I learnt no more than the 
inflexions of the nouns and verbs, but after a course *of 
vocables proceeded at once to translation ; and I faintly 
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remember going tlirongh uEsop\^ Fables, the first Greek 
book wbiclx I read. The Anabasis, which I remember 
better, was the second. I learnt no Latin until my eighth 
year. At that time I had read under my father’s tuition 
a number of Greek prose authors, among whom I remember 
the whole of Herodotus and of Xenophon’s Gyropmdia and 
Memorials of Eocraies, some of the lives of the philosophers 
by Diogenes Laertius, part of Lucian, and Isocrates Ad 
Demonicwii and Ad Nicoclenu 1 also read, in 1813, the 
first six dialogues (in the common arrangement) of Plato, 
from the dkithyphron to the Tkemtetus inclusive.” Besides 
all these Greek books, he had read a great deal of history 
in English — Robertson’s histories, Hume, Gibbon, Watson’s 
Philip IL mid III., Hooke’s Roman History, Rollin’s 
Ancient History, Langhorne’s Phitarch, Burnet’s History 
of My Oiun Times, thirty volumes of the Annual Register, 
Millar’s Ilistoidcal View of the English Government, 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, M^Crie’s and two 

histories of the Quakers. 

That Mill “ knew Greek ” and ‘‘ read Plato ” before he 
was eight years old is often repeated, sometimes as an 
instance of amazing precocity, sometimes as an awful 
example of injudicious parental forcing. The astonishment 
that a child should have done so jniich at such an age is 
probably as little grounded in reason as was Mill’s own 
opinion that any child might have done the same. It is 
forgotten that many thousands of persons have known 
Greek before the age of eight without a knowledge of the 
technicalities of Greek grammar. In presence of the fact 
that Mill was never distinguished for great memory of 
detail or richness of historical or literary allusion, it is a 
fair conclusion that the matter of his reading at this age 
was of as little service to him in after life as if he had read 
the trashiest of boy’s own books. This is not to say that 
for educational purposes his early years were wasted as in 
his own and his father’s opinion they generally are. But 
undoubtedly the main factor in Mill’s education was not 
the literature put into his hands, but his constant inter- 
course with the active richly stored mind and strenuous 
character of his father. If any should be tempted to 
imitate the method, they should bear in mind that this 
was the cardinal element of it. The tutor was of more 
importance than the books. The reading of Plato’s 
dialogues would have been only an exercise in rough 
translation if the boy had not had a Socrates with him in 
living communion. The child was a constant inmate of 
his father’s study, and trotted by his side in his walks, 
giving from jottings on slips of paper as good an account 
as he could of what he had read. He thus learnt at an 
unusually early age by example, precept, and practice the 
habit of strenuous application to difficult work. The 
fact that Mill was taught thus early to take Ms chief 
pleasure in overcoming intellectual difficulties, and to realize 
the meaning of general terms, accounts for the singular 
and altogether unparalleled ease which he acquired in the 
treatment of political and social generalizations, not in 
barren abstract vagueness, but in close relation with facts. 
This on the intellectual side ; and on the moral side the 
child was almost from the dawn of consciousness instructed 
to regard himself as consecrated to a life of labour for the 
public good; his ambition was kindled to follow in the 
footsteps of the great men of all ages, and at the same 
time the utmost care was taken to purify that ambition 
from unworthy motives. 

A contemporary record of Mill’s studies from eight to 
thirteen is published in Dr Bain’s sketch of Ms life. It 
shows that the Autobiography rather understates than 
overstates the amount of work done. At the age of eight 
he "began Latin, Euclid, and algebra, and was appointed 
ii^Eooimaster to the younfi:er children of “^he family — a 






post, he hints, more serviceable to his intellect than to his 
manners. His main reading was still history, but he went 
through all the Latin and Greek authors commonly read 
in the schools and universities, besides several that are not 
commonly read by imdergradiiates. He was not taught to 
compose either in Latin or in Greek, and he was never an 
exact scholar in the academic sense ; it was for the subject- 
matter that he was required to read, and by the age 6t 
ten he could read Plato and Demosthenes with ease. His 
father’s History of India was published in 1818 ; immedi- 
ately thereafter, about the age of twelve, John, under Ms- 
energetic direction, began a thorough study of the scholastic 
logic, at the same time reading Aristotle’s logical treatises 
in the original. In the following year he was introduced 
to political economy. And there, when the pupil was 
nearly fourteen, this remarkable education terminated. 
From that time he worked less immediately under his 
father’s eye. It was an inevitable incident of such an 
education that Mill should acquire many of his father’s 
speculative opinions, and his father’s way of defending 
them. But his mind did not receive the impress passively 
and mechanically. One of the grand objects of educa- 
tion,” according to the elder Mill, should be to generate 
a constant and anxious concern about evidence”; and he 
laboured with all the energy of his strong will against 
allowing his son to become a parrot of his own opinions 
and arguments. The duty of ‘collecting and weighing 
evidence for himself was at every turn impressed upon the 
boy ; he was taught to accept no opinion upon authority ; 
he was soundly rated if he could not give a reason for his 
beliefs. John Stuart Mill was deliberately educated as an 
apostle, but it was as an apostle of reasoned truth in 
human affairs, not as an ajiostle of any system of dogmatic 
tenets. It was purposely to prevent any falling off from 
this high moral standard till it should become part of his 
being that his father kept the boy so closely -^Gth himself. 
Much pity has been expressed over the dreary cheerless 
existence that the child must have led, cut off from all 
boyish amusements and companionship, working day after 
day on Ms father’s treadmill ; but a childhood and boyhood 
spent in the daily enlargement of knowledge, with the 
continual satisfaction of difficulties conquered, buoyed uj) 
by day-dreams of emulating the greatest of human 
benefactors, need not have been an unhappy childhood, 
and Mill expressly says that his was not unhappy. It 
seems unhappy only when we compare it with the desires 
of cMldhood left more to itself, and when we decline to 
imagine its peculiar enjoyments and aspirations. Mill 
complains that his father often required more than could 
reasonably be expected of him, but his tasks were not so 
severe as to prevent him from growing up a healthy, hardy, 
and Mgh-spirited boy, though he was not constitutionally 
robust, and his tastes and pursuits were so different from 
those of other boys of the same age. 

Most of Mill’s fifteenth year was s^ient in France in the 
family of Sir Samuel Bentham, Away from Ms father, 
he maintained Ms laborious habits ; the discipline held. 
Copious extracts from a diary kept by him at this time 
are given by Dr Bain, and show how methodically and 
incessantly he read and wrote, studied botany, tackled 
advanced mathematical problems, made notes on the scenery 
and the people and customs of the country. On his return 
in 1821 he continued his old studies with the addition of 
some new ones. One of the new studies was Roman law, 
which he read with John Austin, his father having half 
decided on the bar as the best profession open to him. 
Another was psychology. In 1823, when he had just 
completed his seventeenth year, the notion of the bar as a 
livelihood was abandoned, and he entered as a clerk in the 
examiner’s office of the India House, ‘'with the under- 




standing that he should be employed from the beginning 
in preparing drafts of despatches, and be thus trained up 
as a successor to those who then filled the highest depart- 
ments of the office/^ 

Mill’s work at the India House, which was henceforth 
his livelihood, did not come before the public, and those 
who have scouted his political writings as the work of an 
abstract philosopher, entirely unacquainted with affairs, 
have ignored the nature of his duties. From the first he 
was more than a clerk, and after a short apprenticeship he 
was promoted, in 1828, to the responsible position of 
assistant-examiner. The duty of the so-called examiners 
was to examine the letters of the agents of the Company 
in India, and to draft instructions in reply. The character 
of the Company’s government was almost entirely depend- 
ent upon their abilities as statesmen. For twenty years, 
from 1836 to 1856, Mill had charge of the Company’s 
relations with the native states. In the hundreds of 
despatches that he wrote in this capacity, much, no doubt, 
was done in accordance with established routine, but few 
statesmen of his generation had a wider experience of the 
responsible application of principles of government to 
actual emergencies. That he said so little about this work 
in the Autohiograi^hy was probably because his main con- 
cern there was to expound the influences that affected his 
moral and mental development. A man of different 
temperament might have found abundance of dramatic 
interest in watching the personal and political changes in 
so many distinct states. But Mill makes no reminiscences 
of this kind, nor does he give any clue to the results of 
his own initiative. 

To return to his extra-official activity, which received an 
immense impulse about the time of his entering the India 
House from what must strike a man of the world as a strange 
source. The reading of Dumont’s exposition of Bentham’s 
doctrines in the Tmite de Legislation was an epoch in 
Mill’s life. It awoke in him an ambition as enthusiastic 
and impassioned as a young man’s first love. The 
language that he uses about it in his autobiography reveals 
a warmth of inner life that few people would suspect from 
the record of his dry studies. When he laid down the last 
volume, he says, he had become a different being. It 
gave unity to the detached and fragmentary component 
parts of his knowledge and beliefs. “I now had opinions — 
a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy — in one among the best , 
senses of the word, a religion, the inculcation and diffusion i 
of which could be made the principal outward purpose of 
a life. And I had a grand conception laid before me of 
changes to be effected in the condition of mankind through 
that doctrine.” He had been carefully bred to contemplate 
w'ork for human welfare as the ruling motive of his life 3 
that motive had now received definite direction. 

Many a youth has entered the world with ambition ' 
equally high, but few have felt as Mill felt the first shock 
of despair, and fewer still have rallied from that despair 
with such indomitable resolution. The main secret of the 
great “ crisis ” of his youthful life is probably to be found 
in the lofty ardour of the aspirations then conceived and 
shaped. For four years he worked with faith and hope in 
his mission, and these were years of incessant propagandist 
activity. The enthusiast of seventeen , burning to reorganize 
human affairs so as to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, set siege to the public mind through 
several approaches. He constituted a few of his youthful 
friends, imbued with the principles of his new creed, into 
a society which he called the “ Utilitarian ” Society, taking 
the word, as he tells us, from one of Galt’s novels. Two 
newspapers were open to him — the Traveller^ edited by a 
friend of Bentham’s, and the Chronicle^ edited by his 
father’s friend Black. One of his first efforts was a solid 


argument for freedom of discussion, in a series of letters 
to the Chronicle apropos of the prosecution of Eichard' 
Carlile. But he watched all public incidents with a 
vigilant eye, and seized every passing opportunity of 
exposing departures from sound principle in parliament 
and courts of justice. Another outlet -was opened up for 
him in 1824 by the starting of the Westminster RemeiOj 
and still another in the following year in the 'Parliamentary 
History and Eeview. This year also he found a congenial 
occupation in editing Bentham’s Rationale of Jndkial 
Evidence, Into this he threw himself with zeal. And all 
the time, his mind full of public questions, he discussed 
and argued eagerly with the many men of promise and 
distinction who came to his father’s house. He engaged 
in set discussions at a reading society formed at Grote’s 
house in 1825, and in set debates at a Speculative Society 
formed in the same year. 

“ A very disqiiisitive youth,” -was Peacock’s description’ 
of young Mill at this period, and this was jjrobably how 
the enthusiast struck most of his outside acquaintances. 
But the glow of a great ambition as well as the energy of 
a piercing intellect might have been felt in his writings. 
His mission was none the less arduous that he proposed to 
convert the world by reason. Only the fulness of unbroken 
hope could have supported his powers, if he had had a 
frame of iron, under the strain of such incessant labour. 
All of a sudden, a misgiving which he compares to the 
Methodist’s first conviction of siii ” made a rift in the 
wholeness of his faith in his mission. “It was in the 
autumn of 1826. I was in a dull state of nerves, such 
as everybody is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to 
enjoyment or pleasurable excitement ; one of those moods 
when -what is pleasure at other times becomes insipid or 

indifferent In this frame of mind it occurred to 

me to put the question directly to myself, ‘ Suppose that 
all your objects in life were realized, that all the changes 
in institutions and opinions which you are now looking 
forward to could be completely effected at this very 
instant, would this be a great joy and happiness to you ? ’ 
And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 

^ No I ’ At this my heart sank vidthin me ; the whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed fell down. 
All my happiness was to have been found in the continual 
pursuit of this end. The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever again be any interest in the means 1 
I seemed to have nothing left to live for.” 

The passage in his autobiography in which Mill gives 
an account of this prostrating disenchantment and his 
gradual release from its benumbing spell is one of the most 
interesting chapters in personal history. The first break in 
the gloom came, he tells us, from his reading in Marmontel’s 
Memoir es “the passage which relates his father’s death, 
the distressed position of the family, and the sudden 
inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, felt and made 
them feel that he would be everything to them — would 
supply the place of all that they had lost.” Mill was 
moved to tears by the narrative, and his burden grew 
lighter at the thought that all feeling was not dead within 
him, that he was not a mere intellectual machine. This 
incident, and the delight that he now began to take in 
Wordsworth’s “ Poems founded on the Affections,” gives a 
clue to one of the secrets of Mill’s despondency. It was 
an unsatisfied longing for personal affection, for love and 
friendship, of which his life hitherto had been barren. 
His father seems to have been reserved, undemonstrative 
even to the pitch of chilling sternness in his intercourse 
with his family; and among 'young Mill’s comrades con- 
tempt of feeling was almost a watchword, because it is so 
often associated with mischievous prejudice and wrong 
conduct. Himself absorbed in abstract questions and pro- 
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jects of general careless of 

winning or keeping personal attachment. But it was not 
till desxiair first seized him, as he looked back at the 
poverty of the results of his work as an ajiostle, that Mill 
began to feel the void in his affections and the need of 
human sympathy. Vfe must remember how little when 
his ambition was formed he knew of the living world 
around him. He knew in terms that xiolitical and social 
change must be slow ; he could whisper x^atience to him- 
self, and say to himself that his life must be happy because 
the attainment of his great object must occupy the whole 
of it; but without experience he could not have been 
prepared for the actual slowness of the reformer’s work, or 
armed against its terribly oppressive infiuence. Inevitably 
he underrated the stolidity and strength of the forces 
arrayed against him. Four years seems a long time at that 
age. In 1826 Mill could look back to four years of eager 
toil. What were the results 1 He had become convinced 
that his comrades in the Utilitarian Society, who never 
numbered more than ten, had not the stuff in them for a 
world-shaking jiropaganda ; the society itself was dissolved ; 
the Parliamentary Review was a failure ; the Westminster 
did not X->ay its expenses ; Beritham’s Judicial Evidence x^ro- 
duced little effect on the reviewers. His own reception at 
the Speculative Debating Society, where he first measured 
his strength in x^iiblic conflict, was calculated to xiroduce 
self-distrust. He found himself looked upon with cariosity 
as a precocious x^henomenon, a “ made man,” an intellectual 
machine set to grind certain times. The most clear and 
cogent reasoning failed to sway his audience. Great things 
had been expected of this society as a means of bringing 
together for close discussion the leading young men then 
in public life or looking forward to it. Its first session 
proved a fiasco. The leaders that had been expected stayed 
away. With these repulses to his hopes along the whole 
line of his activity, Mill must also have suffered from the 
nervous exhaustion that only the hope and heat of the 
fight had kept him from feeling before. No wonder that 
he was disheartened, began to feel defects in his father’s 
training, to question and analyse his own faith, to yeaim 
for the solace of personal affection, and to reconstitute his 
scheme of life. 

That in sx3ite of this rude shock the foundations laid by 
his early training remained stable appears from the facts 
that ail through the period of his gloom he continued 
working as before, and that he considered himself bound, 
once convinced that his old plan of life was insufficient, to 
build up a thoroughly reasoned new plan wherewith to 
give new heart and hope to his work. The new system 
was much less different from the old than might be sup- 
posed from what he says of the struggle that it cost him 
to reach it. Begard for the public good was still his 
religion, the ruling motive that gave unity to his. conduct. 
But he now recognized that this was too vague and insub- 
stantial an object to be sufficient of itself for the satisfac- 
tion of a man’s affections. It is a proof of the dominating 
force of his father’s character that it cost the younger Mill 
such an effort to shake off his stern creed about poetry 
and personal emotion. Like Plato, the elder Mill would 
have put poets under ban as ministers of prejudice and 
enemies of truth. And he .often insisted on the wisdom 
of restricting as much as possible the private affections, 
while expanding as much as possible the public affections. 
Landor’s maxim of few acquaintances, fewer friends, no 
familiarities ” had Ms cordial approval. These doctrines 
the younger Mill at first took up with boyish enthusiasm 
and pedantry, but it was against this part of his father’s 
creed that he now felt himself forced in reason to revolt. 
He stood too much in awe of his father, to make him the 
l^l^iant of Ms difficulties. He wrestled with them in 


the gloomy solitude of his own mind. He was victorious ; 
he reached firm ground at last ; but the struggle left him 
in several respects changed. Fie carried out of the struggle 
as the fruits of victory a more catholic view of the elements 
of human happiness, a delight in the poetry of nature and 
the affections as well as the poetry of heroic unselfish 
character and action, a disposition to study more sympa- 
thetically the xioint of view of opponents, a more courteous 
style of polemic, a hatred of sectarianism, an ambition 
no less noble and disinterested but moderated to practical 
X^ossibiiities. 

Ill the course of the next few years Mill wrote compara- 
tively little, but he “carried on,” as he says, “a quantity 
of thinking respecting a host of subjects.” It was a period 
of search, deliberation, germination, and striking root. 
Coincident if not causally connected with the relief from 
his spiritual crisis came his first consciousness of x^ower 
as “an original and independent thinker.” In the dia- 
lectic conversations with a small band of students at 
Grote’s house, he regained the self-confidence that had been 
shaken in the larger and rougher arena of the Speculative 
Debating Society. The beginning of his works on, logic 
and political economy may be traced back to those discus- 
sions, and he learnt from them, he tells us, the habit of 
“never accepting half solutions of difficulties as complete ; 
never abandoning a puzzle, but again and again returning 
to it until it was cleared uxi; never allowing obscure 
corners of a subject to remain unexplored, because they did 
not appear important; never thinking that he perfectly 
understood any x^art of a subject until he understood the 
whole.” He learnt also an important moral lesson from 
the Speculative Society, besides learning the strong x^oints 
of other political and social creeds and the weak points of 
Benthamism from defending it point by point against all 
comers. With all his despondency, he did not abandon 
the meetings of the society after the fiasco of the first 
session. He stood by it firmly, and in a short time had 
the triumx^h of seeing its debates famous enough to attract 
men with whom it was profitable for him to interchange 
opinions, among others Maurice and Sterling. He ceased 
to attend the society in 1829, but he carried away from 
it the strengthening memory of failure overcome by per- 
severing effort, and the important doctrinal conviction that 
a true system of political philosophy was “ something much 
more complex and many-sided than he had previously had 
any idea of, and that its office was to supply, not a set 
of model institutions, but principles from which the insti- 
tutions suitable to any given circumstances might be 
deduced.” 

The first sketch of Mill’s political x^hilosophy aj^peared 
in a series of contributions to the Examiner in the autumn 
of 1830 on “Prospects in France.” He was in Paris soon 
after the July Be volution, made the acquaintance of the 
leading spirits among the younger men ; and in his discus- 
sion of what they were doing and what they should do in 
making a new constitution we find the germs of many 
thoughts afterwards more fully developed in his Represen- 
tative Government 

The division of a man’s life into periods must always 
be a rough partition, but we may conveniently and with 
tolerable accuracy take these letters as marking the close 
of his period of meditative search, of radication, and his 
return to hopeful aspiring activity. It was characteristic 
of the nature of the man that he should be stirred to such 
delight by the Bevolution in France, and should labour so 
earnestly to make his countrymen understand with what 
gravity and sobriety it had been effected. Their own 
Beform Bill came soon after, and it is again characteristic 
of^ Mill — at once of his enthusiasm and of his steady deter- 
mination to do for humanity the work that nobody else 




seemed able or willing to do — that we find him in the heat 
of the struggle in 1831 writing to the Examiner a series 
of letters on “ The Spirit of the Age ’’ which drew from 
Carlyle the exclamation, “Here is a new mystic!” We 
can easily see now \vhat it w^as in these remarkable essays 
that fascinated Carlyle ; it was the pervading opinion that 
in every natural state of society power must be in the 
hands of the wisest. This was the condition of stability; 
when power and wisdom ceased to coincide, there was a 
disturbance of the equilibrium till this coincidence was 
again effected. But whether Carlyle was right in the 
epithet mystic ” may be judged from the fact that Mill's 
inductive logic was the direct result of his aspirations after 
political stability as determined by the dominion of the 
wisest. “ Why is it,” he asked, “ that the multitude accept 
implicitly the decisions of the wisest, of the specially 
skilled, in physical science % ” Because in physical science 
there is all but complete agreement in opinion. “ And why 
this agreement ? ” Because all accept the same methods 
of investigation, the same tests of truth. Is it possible 
then to obtain Unanimity as to the methods of arriving at 
conclusions in social and political matters, so as to secure 
similar agreement of opinion among the specially skilled, 
and similar general respect for their authority? The 
same thought appears in a review of HerscheFs Nat'ural 
Philosophy, written about the same time. Mill remarks 
that the uncertainty hanging over the very elements of 
moral and social philosophy proves that the means of 
arriving at the truth in those sciences are not yet properly 
understood. “And whither,” he adds, “ can mankind so 
advantageously turn, in order to learn the proper means, 
and to form their minds to the proper habits, as to that 
branch of knowledge in which by universal acknowledg- 
ment the greatest number of truths have been ascertained, 
and the greatest possible degree of certainty arrived at?” 

By 1831 Mill's enthusiasm for humanity had been 
thoroughly reawakened, and had taken the definite shape 
of an aspiration to supply an nninijpeachable method of 
search for conclusions in moral and social science. From 
the platform on which Carlyle and Mill met in 1831 they 
travelled different roads, — ^the one to preach the duty of 
obedience to the wisest, the other to search for a means by 
which wisdom might be acquired such as would command 
respect and win the assent of free conviction. No mystic 
ever worked with warmer zeal than Mill. But his zeal 
encountered a check -which baffled him for several years, 
and which left its mark in various inconsistencies and 
incoherences in his completed system. He had been bred 
by his father in a great veneration for the syllogistic logic 
as an antidote against confused thinking. He attributed 
to his early discipline in this logic an impatience of vague 
language which in all likelihood was really fostered in him 
by his study of the Platonic dialogues and of Bentham, for 
he always had in himself more of Platons fertile ingenuity 
in canvassing the meaning of vague terms than the school- 
man's rigid consistency in the use of them. Be this as it 
may, enthusiastic as he was for a new logic that might 
give certainty to moral and social conclusions. Mill was no 
less resolute that the new logic should stand in no 
antagonism to the old. In his Westminster review of 
Wliately's Logic in 1828 (invaluable to all students of the 
genesis of Mill's logic) he appears, curiously enough, as an 
ardent and brilliant champion of the syllogistic logic against 
highfliers such as the Scotch philosophers who talk of 
“superseding” it by “a supposed system of inductive 
logic.” His inductive logic must “supplement and not | 
supersede.” It must be concatenated with the syllogistic 
logic, the two to be incorporated in one system. But for 
several years he searched in vain for the means of con- 
catenation. 


Meantime, while recurring again and again, as was his 
custom, to this cardinal difficulty, Mill worked iudefatigably 
in other directions where lie saw his way clear, expatiating 
over a wide range of political, social, economical, and 
philosophical questions. The working of the new order in 
France, and the personalities of the leading men, had a pro- 
found interest for him ; he wrote on the subject in the 
Examiner, He had ceased to write for the Westmmster 
in 1828; but during the years 1832 and 1833 he con- 
tributed many essays to Tail's Magazine, the Jierist, and 
the Monthly depository. In 1835 the London lievieiv was 
started, with Mill as editor ; it was amalgamated with the 
i Westminster in 1836, and Mill continued editor till 1840. 

; Much of what he wrote then was subsequently incorporated 
: in his systematic works ; some of his essays were reprinted 
I in his first two volumes of JDisseiiations and Eiscimicms 
I (1859). The essays on Bentham and Coleridge constituted 
the first manifesto of the new spirit which Mill sought to 
breathe into English Eadicalism. But the reprinted j^apens 
give no just idea of the immense range of MilFs energy at 
this time. His position in the India Office, where alone 
he did work enough for most men, cut him off from 
entering parliament; but he laboured hard though 
ineffectually to influence the legislature from without by 
combating the disposition to rest and be thankful. In 
his A'litohiograpliy he admits that the attempt to form a 
Eadical party in parliament at that time was chimerical. 

It was in 1837, on reading WhewelFs Indtictive Sciences 
and re-reading Herschel, that Mill at last saw his way 
clear both to formulating the methods of scientific investi- 
gation and joining on the new logic as a sujpplement to the 
old. Epoch-making as his logic undoubtedly was, from 
the multitude of new views opened up, from the addition 
of a new wing to the rambling old building, and from the 
inspiring force 'vvith which every dusty chamber was 
searched into and illuminated, Mill did not escape all the 
innumerable pitfalls of language that beset the pioneer in 
such a subject. It is evident from a study of his purposes 
and the books from which he started that his worst 
perplexities were due to his determination to exhibit 
^ scientific method as the complement of scholastic logic. 
In his defence of the syllogism he confounds the syllogistic 
forms with deductive reasoning. Every deductive reason- 
ing may be thrown into the form of a syllogism, but not 
every syllogism is deductive. The reasoning in several of 
the syllogistic forms is not deductive at all in the sense 
of involving a movement from general to particular. 
Although he knew Aristotle in the original, Mill did not 
recognize the fact that the syllogistic machinery was 
primarily constructed for the reasoning together of terms. 
As regards the word induction, Mill uses it in different 
connexions to cover three or four distinguishable meanings 
— induction viewed as the establishment of predications 
about a general term, induction viewed as inference from 
the known to the unknown, induction viewed as verifica- 
tion by experiment, and induction viewed as the proof of 
propositions of causation. The form of his system was 
really governed by the scholastic notion of induction as a 
means of establishing general propositions ; the inductive . 
jpart of his system is introduced after the deductive under 
this character ; while the greater portion of the substance 
of what he treats of under the name of induction, and 
especially the so-called experimental methods, have nothing 
whatever to do with the establishment of general proposi- 
tions, in the technical sense of general propositions. 

But the permanent value and influence of Mill’s inductive 
logic is not to be measured by technical inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies, to which an academic mind may easily 
attach undue importance. In the technical history of the 
science, MilFs Logic may be viewed as an attempt to fuse 


tlie practical tests of trntii set forth in TierscheFs Discourse 
on Natural Fhilosophy with the theoretic views of induc- 
tion propounded in 'Whatelj’s Logic. But in the history 
of thought the great importance of the work is due not so 
much to its endeavour to formulate the methods of science 
and lay bare the first principles on which they rest as to 
its systematic application of scientific method to what he 
called the moral sciences. Mill has often been criticized 
as if he had pretended to teach men how to conduct their 
investigations and how to make discoveries in the physical 
sciences. His work was rather to educe from the practice 
of men of science the principles on which they proceed in 
testing and proving their speculations concerning cause 
and effect in the physical world, and see w^hether the same 
principles could not be applied in testing and jproving 
speculations concerning cause and eSect in the moral 
world. What is the effect upon liuinan character and 
human happiness of given social and physical conditions — 
climate, institutions, customs, laws ? How can conclusions 
upon such points be proved % These were the questions 
in "which Mill "was interested, and the striking novelty of 
his work was its endeavour to show that propositions of 
cause and effect in human affairs must be proved, if they 
admit of proof at all, absolute or approximate, on the 
same principles with propositions of cause and effect in 
the material world. 

The Logic w^as published in 1843. In 1844 appeared 
his Nssays on Some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Economy. These essays were worked out and written 
many years before, and show Mill in his first stage as a 
political economist. Four out of the five essays are 
elaborate and powerful solutions of perplexing technical 
problems — the distribution of the gains of international 
commerce, the influence of consumption on production, the 
definition of productive and unproductive labour, the pre- 
cise relations between profits and wages. Though Mill 
appears here purely as the disciple of Eicardo, striving 
after more precise statement, and reaching forward to 
further consequences, we can well understand in reading 
these essays, searching, luminous, large and bold in outline, 
firmly wrought in detail, how about the time %vhen he first 
sketched them he began to be conscious of power as an 
original and independent thinker. 

That originality and independence became more con- 
spicuous when he reached his second stage as a political 
economist, struggling forward towards the standpoint 
from which his systematic work was written. It would 
seem that in his fits of despondency one of the thoughts 
that sat upon him like a nightmare and marred his dreams 
of human improvement was the apparently inexorable 
character of economic laws, condemning thousands of 
labourers to a cramped and miserable existence, and 
thousands more to semi-starvation. From this oppressive 
feeling he found relief in the thought set forth in the 
opening of the second book of his Political Economy — that, 
while the conditions of j)! 'duction have the necessity of 
physical laws, the distribution of what is produced among 
the various classes of producers is a matter of human 
arrangement, dependent upon alterable customs and 
institutions. There can be little doubt that this thought, 
whether or not in the clear shape that it afterwards 
assumed, was the germ of all that is most distinctive in 
his system of political economy. It was as far as possible 
from the rigidity of his method of exposition to fall into 
the confusion of supposing that it was for political 
economy to discuss the equity of different modes of , 
distribution, or the value of other objects of human < 
endeavour confiicting with the production of wealth ; but < 
he put economic inquiries clearly in their proper place as 
leading to conclusions that were not always final and bind- j 


? ing on the practical statesman, but had to be taken with 
• other considerations as governing rational human action. 

■ Besides thus putting political economy in its just correla- 
I tion with other parts of social science and conduct, Mill 
; widened the scope of economic inquiries by discussing the 

■ economic consequences of various ideal social arrangements, 
and more especially different modes of distributing produce 
between landlord, capitalist, and labourer. Mill certainly 
redeemed political economy from the reproach of being a 
dry science. Nobody with any interest in human improve- 
ment can read his work with indifference. And he did, 
this without in any way disturbing the original conception 
of political economy as the science of cause and effect in 
the production of wealth. One of his most eminent 
successors, the late Professor Cairnes, thus admirably 
summed up his work as a political economist As he 
himself used to put it, Eicardo supplied the backbone of 
the science ; but it is not less certain that the limbs, the 
joints, the muscular developments — all that renders 
political economy a complete and organized body of 
knowledge — have been the work of Miil.^’ 

While his great systematic works were in progress, 
Mill wrote very little on events or books of the day. He 
'urned aside for a few months from his Political Economy 
during the winter of the Irish famine (1846-47) to 
advocate the creation of peasanirproprietorships as a 
remedy for distress and disorder in Ireland. He found 
time also to write elaborate articles on French history and 
Greek history in the Edinhtirgh Review apropos of Michelet, 
Guizot, and Grote, besides some less elaborate essays. 

The Political Economy was published in 1848. Mill 
could now feel that the main work he had proposed for 
himself was accomplished ; but, though he wrote compara- 
tively little for some years afterwards, he remained as 
much as ever on the alert for opportunities of useful 
influence, and pressed on with hardly diminished 
enthusiasm in his search for useful truth. Among other 
things, he made a more thorough study of socialist writers, 
with the result that, though he was not converted to any 
of their schemes as being immediately practicable, he 
began to look upon some more equal distribution of the 
produce of labour as a practicability of the remote future, 
and to dwell upon the prospect of such changes in human 
character as might render a stable society possible "without 
the institution of private property. This he has called his 
third stage as a political economist, and he says that he 
was helped towards it by the lady, Mrs Taylor, who became 
his wife in 1851, and "with whom he had lived in intimate 
friendship for more than twenty years before. It is 
generally supposed that he writes with a lover's extrava- 
gance about this lady's powers when he compares her with 
Shelley and Carlyle. But a little reflexion will show that 
he wrote with his usual accuracy and sobriety when ha 
described her influence on him. He expressly says that 
he owed none of his technical doctrine to her, that she 
influenced only his ideals of life for the individual and for 
society; and his language about her is really only a 
measure of the importance that he attached to such ideals 
above any systems of reasoned truth. There is very little 
propositional difference between Mill and his father ; but 
it is obvious from what he says that his inner life became 
very different after lie threw off his father's authority. 
This new inner life was strengthened and enlarged by Mrs 
Taylor, We must remember also that Mill in his early 
years had been so strictly secluded from commonplace 
sentiment that what the general world would consider 
commonplace must have come to him with all the freshness 
of a special revelation. 

During the seven years of his married life Mill published 
less than in any other period of his career, but four of his 
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most closely reasoned and characteristic works, the Liberty ^ 
the Utilitarianism^ the Thoughts on Parliamentary Eeform, 
•and the Subjection of Wome?^ besides his posthnmousiy 
published essays on Nature and on the Utility of Religion^ 
were thought out and partly written in collaboration with 
his wife. In 1856 he became head of the examiner’s 
-ofiice in the India House, and for two years, till the 
dissolution of the Company in 1858, his official work, 
never a light task, kept him fully occupied. It fell to 
hizn as head of the office to write the defence of the 
Company’s government of India when the transfer of its 
powers was proposed. Mill was earnestly opposed to the 
transfer, and the documents in wdiich he substantiated the 
proud boast for the Company that “ few governments even 
under far more favourable circumstances have attempted 
so much for the good of their subjects or carried so many 
■of their attempts to a beneficial issue,” and exposed the- 
defects of the proposed new government, are models of 
trenchant and dignified pleading. His prediction that the 
Indian Secretary’s council would serve as a screen and 
not as a check -was in the opinion of many amply verified 
•a few years ago. 

On the dissolution of the Company, Mill was ofiered a 
seat in the new council, but declined. His retirement 
from official work was followed almost immediately by his 
wife’s death, and from this calamity he sought relief in 
active literary occupation. Politics, sociology, and psycho- 
logy divided as before the energies of his active mind. 
One of his first cares was to publish with a touching 
dedication to his wife the treatise on Liberty^ which they 
had wrought out together, principle by principle and 
sentence by sentence. This pious duty discharged, he 
turned to current politics, and published, in view of the 
impending Eeform Bill, a pamphlet on parliamentary | 
reform. The chief feature in this was an idea concerning 
which he and Mrs Mill often deliberated, the necessity 
of providing checks against uneducated democracy. His 
■fanciful suggestion of a plurality of votes, proportioned to 
the elector’s degree of education, was avowedly put forward 
•only as an ideal ; he admitted that no authentic test of 
education could for the present be found. An anonymous 
Oonservative caught at the scheme in another pamphlet, 
proposing income as a test. Soon after, Mill supported 
in Fraser^ s, still with the same object, Mr Hare’s scheme 
for the representation of minorities. In the autumn of 
the same year he turned to psychology, reviewing Mr 
Bain’s works in the Edinburgh Bevietv. 

In this way the indefatigable thinker worked on, throw- 
ing himself by turns into the various lines along which he 
saw prospects of fulfilling his mission as an apostle of pro- 
;gress. In his Reyresentatim Government ( 1 860) he systema- 
tized opinions already put forward in many casual articles 
and essays. Utilitarianism (published hi Frasei^sm 
1861) was a closely reasoned systematic attemjDt to answer 
objections to his ethical theory and remove misconceptions 
of it. As the inventor of , the term Utilitarianism, he was 
entitled to define its meaning ; and he was especially 
anxious to make it clear that he included in utility the 
pleasures of the * imagination and the gratification of the 
higher emotions, and to show how powerfully the good of 
mankind as a motive appealed to the imagination. His 
treatise on the Subjection of Womens in its ruling intention 
a protest against the abuse of power, was Mill’s next work, 
ihough it was not published till 1869. His Examination 
of Hamilton} s Philosophy^, published in 1865, had engaged 
■a large share of his time for three years before. When it 
first occurred to him that a criticism of the chief of our 
native intuitional psychologists would cause a wholesome 
stir and serve enlightenment, he thought only of an article 
;such as he wrote about Austin’s JwisprudeTice .OTjGctoiGB, , 
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Plato, But he soon found that the subject required a book, 
and a book appeared which certainly answered the purpose 
of rousing the sleepy realms of pdiilosopliy and theology. 

While mainly occupied in those years With philosophical 
studies, Mill did not remit his interest in current politics. 
He made his voice heard On the contest in America in 
1862, taking the side of the North--“tben very unpopular 
in London — and using all his strength to explain what has 
since been universally recognized as the issue really at 
stake in the struggle, the abolition of slavery. It was 
characteristic of the closeness with wdiich he watched 
current events, and of his zeal in the cause of ^Hucidity,” 
that, when the Reader^ an organ of science and unpartisan 
opinion, fell into difficulties in 1865, Mill joined with some 
distinguished men of science and letters in an effort to keep 
it afloat. He supplied part of the money for carrying it 
on, contributed several articles, and assisted the editor, 
Mr Fraser Eae, with his advice. The effort was vain, 
though such men as Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Cairnes, Mark Pattison, F. Harrison, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Lockyer were among the contributors. 

In 1865 a new channel was opened to his influence. 
He was requested to stand for Westminster, and agreed 
on conditions strictly in accordance with his principles of 
parliamentary election. He would not canvass, nor pay 
agents to canvass for him, nor would he engage to attend 
to the local business of the constituency. He was with 
difficulty persuaded even to address a meeting of the 
electors. The story of this remai'kable election lias been 
told by Mr James Beal, one of the most active supporters 
of Mill’s candidature. In parliament he adhered to his 
lifelong principle of doing only work that needed to be 
done, and that nobody else seemed equally able or willing 
to do. It may have been a consciousness of this fact 
which prompted a remark made by the Speaker that Mill’s 
presence in parliament elevated the tone of debate. The 
impression made by him in parliament is in some danger 
of being forgotten, because he was not instrumentai in 
carrying any great measure that might serve as an abiding 
memorial. But, although in one of his first speeches 
against the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
he was very unfavourably received, Mill thoroughly 
succeeded in what is called gaining the ear of the House.” 
The only speech made by him during his three years in 
parliament that was listened to with impatience was, 
curiously enough, his speech in favour of counteracting 
democracy by providing for the representation of minorities. 
His attack on the conduct of General Eyre in Jamaica 
w^as listened to, but with repugnance by the majority, 
although his action in this matter in and out of parliament 
was far from being ineffectual. He took an active part in 
the debates on Mr Disraeli’s Eeform Bill, and helped to 
extort from the Government several useful modifications 
of the Bill for the Prevention of Corrupt Practices. The 
reform of land tenure in Ireland, the representation of 
w^omen, the reduction of the national debt, the reform of 
London government, the abrogation of the declaration of 
Paris, were among the toi^ics on ■which he spoke -with 
marked effect. He took occasion more than once to 
enforce wffiat hehad often advocated in •writing, England’s 
duty to intervene in Continental politics in support of the 
cause of freedom. As a speaker Mill ^vas somewhat 
hesitating, pausing occasionally as if to recover the thread 
of his argument, but he showed great readiness in extem- 
poraneous debate. Yiewed as a candidate for ministerial 
office, he might be regarded as a failure in parliament, but 
there can be no doubt that his career there greatly extended 
his influence. 

Mill’s subscription to the election expenses of Mr 
Bradlaugh, and his attitude towards Governor Eyre, are 
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generally regarded as the main causes of Ms defeat in the 
general election of 1868, But, as he suggests himself, his 
studied advocacy of unfamiliar projects of reform had made 
him unpopular with “moderate Liberals.” When he was 
first elected on a sudden impulse of enthusiasm, extremely 
little was known about him by the bulk of the electorate; 
and liis writing about checks against democracy had pre- 
pared many for a more conservative attitude on questions 
of practical politics. He retired with a sense of relief to 
his cottage and his literary life at Avignon. His parlia- 
mentary duties and the quantity of correspondence brought 
upon him by increased publicity had absorbed nearly the 
whole of Ids time. The scanty leisure of his first recess 
had been devoted to writing his St Andrews rectorial 
address on higher education and to answering attacks on 
his criticism of Hamilton ; of the second, to annotating, in 
conjunction with Mr Bain and Mr Findlater, his father’s 
Analysis of the Mind. Bnt now he could look forward to 
a literary life pure and simple, and his letters show how 
much he enjoyed the change. His little cottage was filled 
with books and neivspapers; the beautiful country round 
it furnished him with a variety of walks ; he read, wrote, 
discussed, walked, botanized. His step-daughter, Miss 
Taylor, his constant companion after his wife’s death, 
“architect and master-mason all in one,” carried out 
various improvements in their quiet home for the philo- 
sopher’s comfort. “Helen,” he w’Tote to Mr Thornton, 
“has cariied out her long-cherished scheme (about which 
she tells me she consulted you) of a ‘vibratory’ for me, 
and has made a pleasant covered walk, some 30 feet long, 
where I can vibrate in cold or rainy weather. The 
terrace, you must kno^v, as it goes round two sides of the 
house, has got itself dubbed the ‘ semi-circumgyratory.’ 
In addition to this Helen has built me a herbarium, a 
little room fitted up wuth closets for my plants, shelves 
for my botanical books, and a great table whereon to 
manipulate them all. Thus, you see, with my herbarium, 
my vibratory, and my semi-circumgyratory, I am in clover ; 
and you may imagine with \vhat scorn I think of the 
House of Commons, which, comfortable club as it is 
said to be, could offer me none of these comforts, or, more 
perfectly speaking, these necessaries of life.” Mill was an 
enthusiastic botanist ail his life long, and a frequent con- 
tributor of notes and short papers to the Phytologist One 


of the things that he looked forward to 


during liis last 


journey to Avignon was seeing the spring flowers and 
completing a flora of the locality. His delight in scenery 
frequently appears in letters wnitten to his friends during 
his summer and autumn tours. 

Ho recluse ever had a more soothing retreat than Mill’s 
Avignon cottage, but to the last he did not relax his 
laborious habits nor his ardent outlook on human affairs. 
The essays in the fourth volume of his Dissertations — on 
endowments, on land, on labour, on metaphysical and 
psychological questions — were written for the Fortnightly 
Review at intervals after his short parliamentary career. 
One of his first tasks was to send his treatise on the 
Subjection of Women through the press. The essay on 
Theism was wiitten soon after. The last public work in 
which he engaged was the starting of the Land Tenure 
Eetdrm Association. The interception by the state of the 
unearned increment, and the promotion of co-operative 
agiiculture, were the most striking features in his pro- 
gramme. He wrote in the Examine}' and made a public 
speech in favour of the association a few months before 
his death. The secret of the ardour with which he took 
up this question probably was his conviction that a great 
struggle was impending in Europe between labour and 
capital ^ He regarded his project as a timely compromise. 

Mill died at Avignon on, the 8th of May 1873, 


Within the Imiits of this article it is impossible to attempt a 
criticism of Miirs con elusions in so many Helds of research; one 
must be content with trying to indicate the purpose and the spirit 
of his work. Perhaps we still stand too near to judge without bias; 
some years hence men will he better able to say whether he made 
sciolism less reckless or brought mankind appreciably nearer that 
dominion of the wisest which was the remote goal of his endeavour. 
It will be long before humanity finds a nobler example of the 
searcher after the best means of social improvement. He sought 
after clear ideas with the ardour of a mystic, the patience and 
laborious industry of a man of science; he encountered opponents. 
with a generosity and a courtesy worthy of mj chevalier of 

mediaeval romance, while he was not inferior to that ideal in the 
vigour of his blows against injustice. As regards his influence, it. 
has been well said that “no calculus can integrate the iimiimerable 
pulses of knowledge and of thought that he has made to vibrate in 
the minds of his generation,” He quickened thought upon every 
problem that he touched. Any estimate of Mills service to political 
or philosophical thought at this moment is liable to be injuri- 
ously aflected by the temporary discredit into which some of his doc- 
trines have fallen. He was not infallible;^ he made no claim to dog- 
matic authority. But in criticism of detail, according to our present 
light, we may easily blind ourselves to the greatness of the work 
that Mill accomplished in the development of opinion. (W. M.) 

MILL All, or Milhatj; capital of an arrondissement in 
the department of Aveyron, France, is situated on the left 
bank of the Tarn, half a mile below the point at which 
that river is joined by the Dourbie, and 48 miles to the- 
south-east of Bodez, on the Bodez and Montpellier line. 
Itself 1210 feet above the level of the sea, it is overlooked 
by hills covered with vineyards and fruit trees or by bare and 
scarped rocks. The streets of Miilau are narrow, and some 
of the houses of great antiquity, but the town is surrounded 
by spacious boulevards. On two sides the Place d’Armes- 
is adorned by stone columns supporting galleries of wood ; 
the only buildings of special interest are the Bomanesque 
church of Notre Dame, and the belfry of the old hotel de 
viile. The principal industry is the manufacture of gloves, 
but various branches of the leather manufacture are also- 
carried on. The chief articles of commerce are wool (both 
raw and prepared), Boquefort cheese, wine, almonds, and 
live stock. The population in 1881 was 16,628. 

The viscounts of Miilau are mentioned as early as the 10th 
century; in the 16th it became one of the leading strongholds of 
the Keformed party in the south of France. Its industry suffered 
severely by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 

MILLENNIUM. In the history of Christianity three, 
main forces are found to have acted as auxiliaries of the 
gospel. They have elicited the ardent enthusiasm of many 
whom the bare preaching of the gospel would never have- 
made decided converts. These are (1) a belief in the 
speedy return of Christ and in His glorious reign on earth ^ 
(2) mystical contemplation, which regards heavenly bless- 
ings as a possible possession in the present life; and (3} 
faith in a divine predestination of some to salvation and 
others to perdition. Each of these forces has at particular 
times proved too strong for church authority and burst the 
embankments with which the church had at once narrowed 
and protected Christian life and thought. They have pro- 
duced ecclesiastical, social, and political convulsions, where 
the elemental force of religious conviction has destroyed 
ail organization, whether of church or of state. They have 
released from its fetters the free spirit of Christianity, 
though often enough they have associated with it a 
fanaticism more damaging to the gospel than the temporiz- 
ing policy of the hierarchy. 

First in point of time came the faith in the nearness of 
Christ’s second advent and the establishing of His reign of 
glory on the earth. Indeed it appears so early that it 
might be questioned whether it ought not to be regarded 
as an essential part of the Christian religion. That 
qnestion, however, will scarcely be answered in the affirma- 
tive. The ideas of the Sermon on the Mount, or the 
pregnant thoughts of the Pauline theology, are independent 
of the expectation that the kingdom of glory will shortly 



be estaHished. On the otlier hand, it must be admitted 
that this expectation was a prominent feature in the earliest 
proclamation of the gospel, and materially contributed to 
its success. If the primitive churches had been under the 
necessity of framing a “Confession of Faith,” it would 
certainly have embraced those pictures by means of which 
the near future was distinctly realized. But then these 
pictures and dreams and hopes ^vere just the things that 
made systematized doctrine impossible; it is possible to 
formulate the mythological ideas, but not the shifting 
imagery of the imagination. 

In the anticipations of the future prevalent amongst the 
early Christians (c, 50-150) it is necessary to distinguish 
a fixed and a fiuctuating element. The former includes 
(1) the notion that a last terrible battle with the enemies 
of God was impending ; (2) the faith in th.e speedy return 
of Christ; (3) the conviction that Christ \viil judge all 
men, and (4) will set up a kingdom of glory on earth. 
To the latter belong views of the Antichrist, of the heathen 
world-power, of the place, extent, and duration of the 
earthly kingdom of Christ, &c. These remained in a state 
of solution ; they were modified from day to day, partly 
because of the changing circumstances of the present by 
which forecasts of tlie future were regulated, partly because 
the indications — real or supposed — of the ancient 23rophets 
always admitted of new combinations and constructions. 
But even here certain positions were agreed on in large 
sections of Christendom. Amongst these was the expecta- 
tion that the future kingdom of Christ on earth should 
have a fixed duration, — according to the most jDrevalent 
0 ]pinion, a duration of one thousand years. From this fact 
the whole ancient Christian eschatology was known in 
later times as “ chiiiasm,”—a name which is not strictly 
accurate, since the doctrine of the millennium was only one 
feature in its scheme of the future. 

1. This idea that the Messianic kingdom of the future 
on earth should have a definite duration has — like the 
whole eschatology of the primitive church — its roots in the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, where it appears at a com- 
paratively late period. At first it was assumed that the 
Messianic kingdom in Palestine would last for ever (so the 
j)rophets; cf. Jereni. xxiv. 6; Ezek. xxxvii. 25 ; Joel iv. 
20; Daniel vi. 27 ; SibylL iii. 49 5^., 766; Psalt. Salom. 
xvii. 4 ; Enoch Ixii. 14), and this seems always to have 
been the most widely accepted view ( J ohn xii. 34). But 
from a comparison of pro23hetic passages of the Old Testa- 
ment learned apocaly 2 )tic writers came to the conclusion 
that a distinction must be drawn between the earthly 
appearance of the Messiah and the appearance of God 
Himself amongst His peG]3ie and in the Gentile world for 
the final judgment. As a necessary consequence, a limited 
period had to be assigned to the Messianic kingdom. It 
is not altogether improbable that the mysterious references 
to the sufierings of the Messiah had also an influence on 
some minds. This, however, is doubtful. It is certain at 
all events that tlie whole conception marks the beginning 
of the dissolution of realistic and sensuous views of the 
future. The age was too advanced to regard the earthly 
Messianic kingdom as the end. There was an effort to 
find a place among the hopes of the future for those more 
spiritual and universal anticipations, according to which 
eternal and heavenly blessedness will be the portion of the 
faithful, this earth and heaven will pass away, and God 
will be all in all. As to the period to be assigned to this 
earthly kingdom, no agreement was ever reached in 
Judaism, any more than in the detailed descriptions of its 
joys and pleasures. According to the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xl. 3) this kingdom will last “donee fimiatur mundus 
corruptionis.” In the Book of Enoch (xci. 12) “a week” 
is specified, in the Apocalypse of Ezra (vii. 28 sq.) four 


hundred years. This figure, corresponding to the four 
hundred years of Egyptian bondage, occurs also in the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin 99^x). But this is the only passage; 
the Talmud has no fixed doctrine on the point. The 
view most frequently expressed there (see Von Otto in 
HilgenfeWs Zeitschrift^ 1877, p. 527 sq,) is that the 
Messianic kingdom will last for one thousand (some said 
two thousand) years. “In six days God created the. 
world, on the seventh He rested. But a day of God ia 
equal to a thousand years (Ps. xc. 4). Hence the world 
will last for six thousand years of toil and labour ; then 
will come one thousand years of Sabbath rest for the people 
of God in the kingdom of the Messiah.” This idea must 
have already been very common in the first century before 
Christ. The combination of Gen. i., Dan. ix., and Ps. xc. 
4 was peculiarly fascinating. 

2. Jesus Himself speaks of only one return of the Son 
of Man — His return to judgment. In speaking of it, and 
of the glorious kingdom He is to introduce, He makes use 
of apocalyptic images (Matt. viii. 11, xxvi. 29 ; Luke xxii. 
16; Matt. xix. 28); but nowhere in the discourses of 
Jesus is there a hint of a limited duration of the Messianic 
kingdom. The apostolic epistles are equally free from 
any trace of chiliasm (neither 1 Cor. xv. 23 sq, nor 1 Thess. 
iv. 1 6 sq. points in this direction). In the Apocalypse of 
John, however, it occurs in the following shape (chap. xx.). 
After Christ has appeared from heaven in the guise of a 
warrior, and vanquished the antichristian world-power, 
the wisdom of the world, and the devil, those who have 
remained steadfast in the time of the last catastrophe, and 
have given up their lives for their faith, shall be raised up, 
and shall reign with Christ on this earth as a royal priest- 
hood for one thousand years. At the end of this time Satan 
is to be let loose again for a short season ; he will prepare 
a new onslaught, but God will miraculously destroy him 
and his hosts. Then will follow’* the general resurrection 
of the dead, the last judgment, and the creation of new 
heavens and a new earth. That all believers will have .a 
share in the first resurrection and in the Messianie 
kingdom is an idea of which John knows nothing. The, 
earthly kingdom of Christ is reserved for those who have 
endured the most terrible tribulation, who have withstood 
the supreme effort of the world-power, — that is, for those , 
who are actually members of the church of the last days. 
The Jewish expectation is thus considerably curtailed in 
the hands of John, as it is also shorn of its sensual 
attractions. “ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection ; on such the second death hath no power; 
but they shall be j^riests of God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with Him a thousand years.” More than this John 
does not say. But other ancient Christian authors were 
not so cautious., Accepting the Jewish a]pocaiy]pses aa 
sacred books of venerable antiquity, they read them eagerly, 
and transferred their contents bodily to Christianity. Nay 
more, the Gentile Christians took possession of them,, 
and just in proportion as they were neglected by the- 
Jews — who, after the war of Bar-Cochba, became indiffer- 
ent to the Messianic hope and hardened themselves once 
more in devotion to the law — they were naturalized in the 
Christian communities. The result was that these hooks, 
became “ Christian ” documents ; it is entirely to Christian, 
not to Jewish, tradition that -we owe their preservation. 
The Jewish expectations are adojDted, for example, by 
Papias, by the writer of the ej^istle of Barnabas, and by 
Justin, . Papias actually confounds expressions of Jesus, 
with verses from the Apocalypse of Baruch, referring to* 
the amazing fertility of the days of the Messianic kingdom 
(Papi0.s in Iren. v. 33). Barnabas (AjO., 15) gives us the 
Jewish theory (from Gen. i. and Ps. xc, 4) that the 
present condition of the world is to last six thousand years 


from the creation, that at the beginning of the Sabbath 
(the seventh millennium) the Son of God appears, to put 
an end to the time of “the unjust one,” to judge the ungodly 
and renew the earth. But he does not indulge, like Papias, 
in sensuous descriptions of this seventh millennium.; to 
Barnabas it is a time of rest, of sinlessness, and of a holy 
peace. It is not the end, however ; it is followed by an 
eighth day of eternal duration, — “ the beginning of another 
world.” So that in the view of Barnabas the Messianic 
reign still belongs to ovros 6 alwv, Justin 80) 

speaks of chiiiasm as a necessary part of complete 
orthodoxy, although he knows Christians who do not 
accept it. He believes, with the Jews, in a restoration 
and extension of the city of Jerusalem; he assumes that 
this city will be the seat of the Messianic kingdom, and 
he takes it as a matter of course that there all believers 
(here he is at one with Barnabas) along with patriarchs 
■and prophets will enjoy perfect felicity for one thousand 
years. In fact he reads this view into the Apocalypse of 
■John, which he understands to mean that before the 
general resurrection all believers are to rule for a time 
with Christ on earth. That a philosopher like Justin, 
with a bias towards an Hellenic construction of the Christian 
religion, should nevertheless have accepted its chiliastic 
elements is the strongest proof that these enthusiastic 
expectations were inseparably bound up vith the Christian 
faith dowm to the middle of the 2d century. And another 
proof is found in the fact that even a speculative Jewish 
Christian like Cerintlius not only did not renounce the 
chiliastic hope, but pictured the future kingdom of Christ 
as a kingdom of sensual pleasures, of eating and drinking 
and marriage festivities (Euseb., H, U., iii. 28, vii. 25). 

3. After the middle of the 2d century these ex- 
pectations were gradually thrust into the background. 
They would never have died out, however, had not 
•circumstances altered, and a new mental attitude been 
taken up. The spirit of philosoj^hical and theological 
■speculation and of ethical reflexion, which began to spread 
through the churches, did not know what to make of the 
old hopes of the future. To a new generation they seemed 
paltry, earthly, and fantastic, and far-seeing men had good 
reason to regard them as a source of political danger. But 
more than this, these wild dreams about the glorious king- 
dom of Christ began to disturb the organization which the 
churches had seen fit to introduce. In the interests of 
■self-preservation against the world, the state, and the 
heretics, the Christian communities had formed themselves 
into compact societies with a definite creed and constitu- 
tion, and they felt that their existence was threatened by 
the white heat of religious subjectivity. So early as the 
year 170, a church party in Asia Minor — the so-called 
Alogi — rejected the whole body of apocalyptic writings 
■and denounced the Apocalypse of John as a book of fables. 
All the more powerful -was the reaction. In the so-called 
Montanistic controversy (c. 160-220) one of the principal 
issues involved was the continuance of the chiliastic 
‘expectations in the churches. The Montanists of Asia 
Minor defended them in their integrity, with one slight 
modification : they announced that Pepuza, the city of 
Montanus, would be the site of the Hew Jerusalem and 
the millennial kingdom. Modifications of this kind, 
which have often appeared in later times in connexion 
with the revival of millennarianism, are a striking evidence 
of the tendency of every sect to regard its own little 
■membership as the centre of the world and its fortunes as 
•the kernel of universal history. After the Montanistic 
controversy, chiliastic views were more and more 
discredited in the Greek Church; they were, in fact, 
-stigmatized as “Jewish” and consequently “heretical” 
It was the Alexandrian theology that superseded them ; 


that is to say, Heo-Platonic mysticism triumphed over 
the early Christian hope of the future, first among the 
“ cultured,” and then, when the theology of the “ cultured ” 
had taken the faith of the “uncultured” under its i^rotec- 
tion, amongst the latter also. About the year 260 an 
Egyptian bishop, Hepos, in a treatise called IXeyxo^ 
akXrjyopLo-rm, endeavoured to overthrow the Origenistic 
theology and vindicate chiiiasm by exegetical methods. 
Several congregations took his part ; but ultimately 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, succeeded in healing 
the schism and asserting the allegorical interpretation of 
the prophets as the only legitimate exegesis. During this 
controversy Dionysius became convinced that the victory 
of mystical theology over “Jewish” chiiiasm would never 
be secure so long as the Apocalypse of John passed for 
an apostolic writing and kept its place among the 
homologoumena of the canon. He accordingly raised the 
question of the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse ; and by 
, reviving old difficulties, with ingenious arguments of his 
OTO, he carried his point. At the time of Eusebius the 
Greek Church was saturated vdth prejudice against the 
book and with doubts as to its canonicity. In the course 
of the 4th century it was removed from the Greek 
canon, and thus the troublesome foundation on 'which 
chiiiasm might have continued to build was got rid of. 
The attempts of Methodius of Tyre at the beginning of 
the 4th century and Apollinarius of Laodicea about 
360 to defend chiiiasm and assail the theology of Origen 
had no result. Eor many centuries the Greek Church kept 
the Johannine Apocalypse out of its canon, and consequently 
chiiiasm remained in its grave. It 'v^'as considered a 
sufficient safeguard against the sjoiritualizing eschatology 
of Origen and his school to have rescued the main doctrines 
of the creed and the regula jiclei (the visible advent of 
Christ ; eternal misery and hell-fire for the wicked). 
Anything beyond this was held to be Jewish. It was 
only the chronologists and historians of the church who, 
following Julius Africanus, made use of apocalyptic 
numbers in their calculations, while court theologians like 
Eusebius entertained the imperial table with discussions as 
to whether the dining-hall of the emperor — the second 
David and Solomon, the beloved of God — might not be the 
Hew Jerusalem of John’s Apocalypse. Eusebius was not 
the first who dabbled in such speculations. Dionysius of 
Alexandria had already referred a Messianic prediction of 
the Old Testament to the emperor Galiienus. But 
mysticism and political servility between them gave the 
death-blow to chiiiasm in the Greek Church. It never 
again obtained a footing there ; for, although, late in the 
Middle Ages, the Book of Eevelation — by what means we 
cannot tell — did recover its authority, the church -was by 
that time so hopelessly trammelled by a magical cultus as 
to be incapable of fresh developments. In the Semitic 
churches of the East (the Syrian, Arabian, and -^Ethiopian), 
and in that of Armenia, the apocalyptic literature was 
preserved much longer than in the Greek Church. They 
were very conservative of ancient traditions in general, and 
hence chiiiasm survived amongst them to a later date than 
in Alexandria or Constantinople. It is to these churches 
that we are mainly indebted for the extensive remains of 
the old apocalyptic literature which we now possess. From 
remote cloisters of the East Europe has recovered within 
the last forty years many works of this kind which once 
enjoyed the highest repute throughout Christendom. 

4. But the Western Church was also more conservative 
than the Greek. Her theologians had, to begin with, little 
turn for mystical speculation ; their tendency w’-as rather 
to reduce the gospel to a system of morals. How for 
the moralists chiiiasm had a special significance as the one 
distinguishing feature of the gospel, and the only thing 
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that gave a specificallj Christian character to their system. 
This, however, holds good of the Western theologians only 
after the middle of the 3d century. The earlier fathers, 
Irenseiis, Hippolytiis, Tertiillian, believed in chiliasm 
simply because it was a part of the tradition of the church 
and because Marcion and the Gnostics would have nothing 
to do with it. Irena3us (v. 28, 29) has the same conception 
of the millennial kingdom as Barnabas and Papias^ and 
appeals in support of it to the testimony of disciples of the 
apostles. Plippolytiis, although an opponent of Montanism, 
was nevertheless a thorough-going inillennarian (see his 
book Dq Antichristo), Tertuliian (c/. especially Ach, 
Marcion,, 3) aimed at a more spiritual conception of the 
millennial blessings than Papias had, but he still adhered, 
especially in his Montanistic period, to all the ancient 
anticipations. It is the same all through the 3d and 4th 
centuries with those Latin theologians who escaped the 
influence of Greek speculation. Commodian, Yictorinus 
Pettavensis, Lactantius, and Sulpicius Severus were all 
pronounced millennarians, holding by the very details of 
the primitive Christian expectations. They still believe, 
as John did, in the return of ISTero as the Antichrist ; they 
still expect that after the first resurrection Christ will reign 
with His saints “ in the flesh for a thousand years. Once, 
but only once (in the Gospel of Nicodemus), the time is 
reduced to five hundred years. Yictorinus wrote a 
commentary on the Apocalypse of J ohn ; and all these 
theologians, especially Lactantius, were diligent students 
of the ancient Sibylline oracles of Jewish and Christian 
origin, and treated them as divine revelations. As to the 
canonicity and apostolic authorship of the Johannine 
Apocalypse no doubts were ever entertained in the West ; 
indeed an Apocalypse of Peter was still retained in the 
canon in the 3d century. That of Ezra, in its Latin 
translation, must have been all but a canonical book, — 
the numbers of extant manuscripts of the so-called 4 Ezra 
being incredibly great, while several of them are found 
in copies of the Latin Bible at the beginning of the 16th 
century. The Apocalypse of Hermas was much read till 
far through the Middle Ages, and has also kept its place 
in some Bibles. The apocalyptic “Testamenta duodecim 
Patriarcharum ’’ was a favourite reading-book ; and Latin 
versions of ancient apocalypses are being continually 
brought to light from Western libraries the Assum 2 otio 
Mosis, the Ascensio Jesajsc, &c.). All these facts show 
how vigorously the early hopes of the future maintained 
themselves in the West. In the hands of moralistic theo- 
logians, like Lactantius, they certainly assume a somewhat 
grotesque form, but the fact that these men clung to them 
is the clearest evidence that in the West millennarianism 
was still a point of orthodoxy ’Mn the 4th century. 

This state of matters, however, gradually disappeared 
after the end of the 4th century. The change was brought 
about by two causes, — first, Greek theology, which reached 
the West chiefly through Jerome, Bufinus, and Ambrose, 
and, second, the new idea of the church wrought out by 
Augustine on the basis of the altered political situation of 
the church. J erome, the pupil of the Greeks, feels him- 
self already emancipated from “opiniones Judaicse”; he 
ridicules the old anticipations ; and, though he does not 
venture to reject them, he and the other disciples of the 
Greeks did a great deal to rob them of their vitality. At 
the same time the influence of Greek theology was by no 
means so great in the West that this of itself could have 
suppressed chiliastic views. It was reserved for Augustine 
to give a direction to Western theology which carried it 
clear of millennarianism. He himself had at one time 
believed in it; he too had looked forward to the holy 
Sabbath which was to be celebrated by Christ and His 
people on earth. But the signs of the times pointed to a 
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different prospect. Without any miraculous interposition 
of God, not only was Christianity victorious on earth, but 
the church had attained a jiositioji of supremacy. The 
old Boman empire was tottering to its fall ; the church 
stood fast, ready to step into its inheritance. It wus not 
simply that the world-powder, the enemy of Christ, had 
been vanquished; the fact w^as that it had gradually 
abdicated its political functions in favour of the church. 
Under these circumstances Augustine wus led, in his con- 
troversy with the Donatists and as an apologist, to idealize 
the political side of the catholic church, — to grasp and 
elaborate the idea that the church is the kingdom of Christ 
and the city of God. Others before him may have taken, 
the same view, and he on the other hand never forgot that 
true blessedness belongs to the future ; but still he w’^as the 
first who ventured to teach that the catholic church, in its 
empirical form, was the kingdom of Christ, that the 
millennial kingdom had commenced wdth the appearing of 
Christ, and was therefore an accomplished fact. By this, 
doctrine of Augustine’s, the old millennailanism, though not 
com^pletely extirpated, w^as at least banished from the realm 
of dogmatic. For the official theology of the church it 
very soon became a thing of the past ; certain elements of 
it w^ere even branded as heretical. It still lived on, how- 
ever, in the lower strata of Christian society; and in 
certain undercurrents of tradition it was transmitted from 
century to century. At various periods in the Iiistory of 
the Middle Ages we encounter sudden outbreaks of 
millennarianism, sometimes as the tenet of a small sect, 
sometimes as a far-reaching movement. And, since it had 
been suppressed, not, as in the East, by mystical specula- 
tion, its mightiest antagonist, but by the political church 
of the hierarchy, we find that wherever chiliasm appears 
in the Middle Ages it makes common cause with all 
enemies of the secularized church. It strengthened the 
hands of church democracy ; it formed an alliance with 
the pure souls who held up to the church the ideal of 
apostolic poverty; it united itself for a time even with 
mysticism in a common opposition to the supremacy of the 
church ; nay, it lent the strength of its convictions to the- 
support of states and princes in their efforts to break the 
political power of the church. It is sufficient to recall the- 
well-known names of Joachim of Floris, of all the numerous 
Franciscan spiritualists, of the leading sectaries from the 
13th to the 15 th century who assailed the papacy and’ 
the secularism of the church, — above all, the name of 
Occam. In these men the millennarianism of the ancient 
church came to life again ; and in the revolutionary move- 
ments of the 15th and 16th centuries — especially in the 
Anabaptist movements — it appears wdth all its old mrcom- 
promising energy. If the church, and not the state, was. 
regarded as Babylon, and the pope declared to be the 
Antichrist, these were legitimate inferences from the- 
ancient traditions and the actual position of the church. 
But, of course, the new chiliasm was not in every respect 
identical with the old. It could not hold its ground 
without admitting certain innovations. The “ everlasting- 
gospel^of Joachim of Floris was a different thing from 
the announcement of Christ’s glorious return in the clouds 
of heaven; the “age of the spirit” which mystics and, 
spiritualists expected contained traits w^hich must be 
characterized as “modern”; and the “kingdom” of the 
Anabaptists in Miinster was a Satanic caricature of that, 
kingdom in which the Christians of the 2d century looked 
for a peaceful Sabbath rest. Only we must not form our- 
ideas of the great apocalyptic and chiliastic movement of 
the first decades of the 16 th century from the rabble in 
Miinster. There were pure evangelical forces at work in 
it j and many Anabaptists need not shun comparison with 
the Christians of the apostolic and post-apostohc ages. 
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Tlie German and Swiss Eeformers also believed that the 
■end of the world was near, but - they had different aims in 
view from those of the Anabaptists. It was not from 
poverty and apocalypticism that they hoped for a reforma- 
tion of the church. In contrast to the fanatics, after a 
brief hesitation they threw miliennarianism overboard, 
•and along with it all other “ opiniones Judaic^.” They 
took np the same ground in this respect w^hich the 
Eoman Catholic Church had occupied since the time of 
Augustine. How miliennarianism nevertheless found its 
way, with the help of apocalyptic mysticism and Anabaptist 
influences, into the churches of the Reformation, chiefly 
among the Reformed sects, but afterwards also in the 
Lutheran Church, how it became incorporated with 
Pietism, how in recent times an exceedingly mild type of 

academic’’ chiliasm has been de%^eloped from a belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, how finally new sects 
•are stiU springing up here and there with apocalyptic and 
chiiiastic expectations, — these are matters which cannot be 
fully entered upon here. But one remark ought to be 
made in conclusion. A genuine and living revival of 
chiliastic hopes is alw^ays a sign that the church at large 
has become secularized to such a degree that tender 
consciences can no longer feel sure of their faith within 
her. In this sense ail chiliastic phenomena in the history 
of the church demand respectful attention. But wRen 
attempts are made to find room for miliennarianism in a 
dogmatic system, it must always assume a form in which 
it would be utterly unrecognizable to the miliennarians 
of the ancient church, wflio, just because they Were 
miliennarians, despised dogmatic, in the sense of philo- 
sophical theology. The claims of chiliasm are sufficiently 
met by the acknowdedgment that in former times it was 
associated — to ail appearance inseparably associated-— 
with the gospel itself. Those who try to remodel it, 
so as to conserve its “elements of truth,” put contempt 
■on it while they destroy it; for it was in its day the 
most uncompromising enemy of all remodelling, and it 
xan only exist along with the unsophisticated faith of the 
early Christians. 

Of. Schiirer, Leln'liich deT N’eActesfximentliche'ii ZfAtgescJvicTiie, 1874, 
'§§ 28, 29 ; CoiTodi, Kritische GesoMcMe des Cliiliasmus, 1781. A 
tliorougli history of chiliasm has not yet appeared. (A. HA.) 

MILLER, Hugh (1802-1856), eminent in science and 
literature, and one of the most remarkable among self- 
taught men of genius, was born at Cromarty, on the north- 
east coast of Scotland, on the 10th of October 1802. His 
father, a sagacious and strong-willed seaman, who earned a 
livelihood by sailing his owm sloop, perished at sea when 
Hugh was five years old. His mother looked much, in 
the upbringing of her son, to her two brothers, James and 
Alexander Wright, the one a saddler, the other a carpenter. 
Scnipuioiis integrity, sincere religion, unflagging industry, 
and resolute contentment were the lessons which these 
men, not so much by precept as by example, impressed 
upon the boy. But young Miller had inherited from his 
father a strong individuality and obstinate force of will, 
and began at a very early age to take a line of his own. 
The enchantment of open air and freedom — the irresistible 
charm of mother nature on the hill and by the sea — made 
him at thirteen an incorrigible truant ; and his schoolmaster 
thought it likely that he would prove a dunce. Neverthe- 
less the truant schoolboy was already giving indications of 
the destination of the man. At an age too early to date 
he had found in his pen a divining rod that led him to 
waters of inexhaustible delight. His mother summed up, 
in the singular dialect of the district, the impression derived 
from Iier son’s boyhood and youth in the words, “he. was 
aye vritin.” But the writing from the first, and increasingly 
m time went on, could be discriminated from the ordinary 




productions of boyhood. A continuity of idea, an inde- 
finable grace and freshness, marked his performances. 
They were never bombastic or verbose. At no period of 
his life did he suffer from a flux of words. But, boy and 
man, he had a felicitous knack of fitting words into their 
right places and avoiding jerkiness and inequality. In 
verse he lacked the passionate intensity required for true 
rhythmic movement, but he had a fine sense of cadence 
and modulation in prose. 

It is a curious fact that what determined Hugh Miller 
to apprentice himself to a stone-mason was his delight 
in literary composition. Unemployed during the winter 
frosts, the mason, he perceived, could enjoy for some 
months every year the ecstacy of writing. One result of 
his decision was that he never learned any language but 
English. Another wms that fifteen years of the quarry and 
the hewing-shed, with stern experiences of over- work and 
privation, solved in his frame the seeds of incurable disease. 
Meanwhile the advantages of his decision were indisputable. 
Under the discipline of labour the refractory schoolboy 
became a thoughtful, sober-minded man. Miller alway.s 
looked back to his years of hand-iaboiir with a satisfaction 
that has something in it of solemnity and pathos. “ Noble, 
upright, self-relying toil,” he exclaims; “who that knows 
thy solid worth and value would be ashamed of thy hard 
hands, and thy soiled vestments, and thy obscure tasks, — 
thy humble cottage, and hard couch, and homely fare 1 ” 

It cannot be added that his fifteen years of close and 
constant intercourse with fellow-workmen inspired him with 
much respect for their class. He was most unfortunate 
in his comrades during the two seasons, 1824 and 1825, 
when he worked at Niddrie in the neighboimhood of 
Edinburgh. Swinish in their enjoyments, meanly selfish 
in their class ambitions, and fatuously subject to talking 
charlatans, that Niddrie squad of reprobates which he de- 
scribes in J/y Schools and Schoohnasters stamped on the 
mind of Hugh Miller an indelible conviction of the inca- 
pacity and degradation of the hand- workers. 

Returning to Cromarty, he worked in happy patience as 
a stone-cutter year after year, sedulouvsly prosecuting at 
the same time the grand object of his ambition, to write 
good English. He found time to invigorate and enrich his 
mind by careful reading, and was habitually and keenly 
I observant both of man and of nature. His reading was 
i not extensive but well chosen, and embraced Locke and 
Hume; Goldsmith and Addison were, more than any 
others, his masters in style. It was to get time to write that 
he had become a stone-mason ; another of the surprises of 
his career is that it was in advertising himself as a mason 
that he came before the world as a literary man. A stone- 
mason, figuring as a poetical contributor to ihoi Liverness 
Courier^ might, he thought, be asked by some of the 
readers to engrave inscriptions on tombs. He therefore 
forwarded some of his verses to the editor. These seem 
to have been consigned to the waste-paper basket, which 
had been the fate of an “Ode on Greece” offered to the 
Scotsman when he was at Edinburgh. Piqued’ by his 
second failure, he now resolved, at all hazards, to see him- 
self in print. In 1829 appeared the small volume contain- 
ing Poems Written in the Leisure Hours of a Journeyman ' 
Mason. It procured its author the valuable friendship of 
Mr Robert Carrutliers, and was favourably noticed by the 
press. Miller looked at his poems in piint, and concluded, 
at once and irreversibly, that he would not succeed as a 
];>oet It was a characteristic and very inaiily decision, 
proving that there was no fretting vanity in his disposition. 
Doubtless also it was right. His field was prose. But, 
though his poems yielded nothing in the way of fortune, 
they were a beginning of fame. The simple natives of 
Cromarty began to think him a wonder. Some very elo- 







qiient letters on the herring fishery extended his reputation. 
Good judges in Edinburgh detected in his work the mint- 
mark of genius, and Miller’s first prose volume, Scenes and 
Legends of Cromarty^ was published there in 1835. In the 
interval ho had become the accepted lover of Miss Lydia 
Fraser, a young lady of great personal attractions, rare in- 
tellectual gifts, and glowing sympathy with ail that was 
good and brave and bright. Her afiection naturally 
steadied him in his resolution to emerge from the hand- 
working class; the mallet and chisel gradually dropped 
from his grasp ; and when his prose venture appeai'ed he 
was being initiated, in Linlithgow, into the duties of a 
bank clerk. On his return to Cromarty he found employ- 
ment in the local branch of the Commercial Bank. 

He was a married man, and his tent seemed stably fixed 
at Cromarty, when the agitation that preceded the Disrup- 
tion of 1843 made the air of Scotland vibrate. Miller 
loved his church, and deliberately esteemed her the most 
valuable institution possessed by the Scottish people. 
Fervently as he had sympathized with those who procured 
, political representation for Scotland by the Eeform Bill, he 
still more fervently took part with those who claimed that 
Scottish congregations should have no pastors thrust upon 
them. In the summer of 1839 he wrote his famous 
pamphlet-letter to Lord Brougham ; Dr Candlish read it 
with ‘‘nothing short of rapture”; and the first days of 
1840 saw Miller installed in the editorial chair of the Witness 
newspaper, published twice a week in Edinburgh to advo- 
cate the cause of non-intrusion and spiritual independence. 
He continued to edit the Witness his death, which took 
place in the night between the 23d and 24th of December 
1856. Unremitting brain work had overtaxed a system 
permanently injured by the hardships of his early mason 
life; reason at length gave w’'ay, and Miller died by a pistol 
shot fired by his own hand. K post-mortem examination, 
attested by four medical men of the highest character, 
evinced the presence of “diseased appearances” in the 
brain ; and he left a few wmrds indicating the form taken 
by the insane delusion which had mastered him. 

During the three years preceding the Disruption, cham- 
pionship of the church by l^Iiller did more, probably, than 
any other single agency to win for it the suffrage of the 
Scottish people. Months before the day of separation, 
the name “Free Church” \vas prospectively assigned to 
the party proposing to sever connexion with the state; 
and, w’'hether Hugh Miller suggested the name or did not, 
he was one of the chief architects of the institution. Nor 
has the sequel shown that his labour was vain. 

But long ere now an enthusiasm parallel in intensity 
with that wdiich he felt for his country and his church, 
and to which even his old literary enthusiasm had become 
subservient, had taken possession of him. From infancy 
he had been a keenly interested observer of all natural 
facts and objects, and during his career as apprentice and 
journeyman mason he had accumulated a vast store of the 
particular information belonging to the geologist. But it 
w^as not until later that he expressly undertook the study 
■of geology. We still find him, wdien twenty-seven, laying 
-down charts of study and production without a word about 
•science. When, however, he had convinced himself that 
his road to the stars was not by poetry, and when the 
limited success of his prose tales and literary essays in the 
volume on Cromarty suggested a profound misgiving as 
to the adequacy of his purely literary materials to produce 
an important result, he bethought him of his hoard of , 
scientific knowledge, and addressed himself with the con- 
centrated energy of mature manhood to geological reading 
and geological researches. These, in fact, were not new 
to him, and he w^as much impressed by the interest excited 
among scientific readers by a geological chapter in the 


' Scenes and LegMs. His chief master was Lyell, whom 
he reverenced henceforward as one of the greatest of living 
men. The principal scene of his own investigations was 
the Cromarty district, where he ransacked every wrinkle 
of the hill-side, and toced every stratum sawn through by 
the watercourse, and where, on the beach at ebb, in indurated 
clay of bluish tint and great tenacity, belonging to the 
Old Bed Sandstone formation, he discovered and dug out 
nodules which, when laid open by a skilful blow of the 
hammer, displayed certain organisms that had never been 
seen by a human eye. He had entered upon correspondence 
with Murchison and Agassiz; and “fellows of the Geological 
Society and professors of colleges” had been brought by his 
descriptions “ to explore the rocks of Cromarty.” Along 
with the patriotic and religious enthusiasm, therefore, that 
burned within him when he went to champion his church 
in Edinburgh, there glowed, in the depths of his heart, 
not indeed a stronger but a more gentle and perhaps a 
dearer enthusiasm for that science in which, he felt per- 
suaded, he had something of his own to say, something to 
which the world of culture would be glad to listen. So 
early as September 1840 there began to appear in the 
Witness a, series of articles entitled “The Old Bed Sand- 
stone.” They attracted immediate and eager attention ; 
and the month was not at an end wdaen, at the meeting of 
the British Association, Murchison brought them under 
the notice of the geological section, presided over by Lyell. 
Agassiz, already familiar from Miller’s correspondence 
with the organisms described, contributed information 
respecting them, and proposed that one of the most 
remarkable of the fossils should be called PterichtJiys 
Milleri. Buckland joined warmly in the encomiums of 
Murchison and Agassiz, vowing that “ he would give his 
left hand to possess such powers of descrip)tion as this 
man.” The articles which met with so enthusiastic a 
reception from the most eminent geologists in Europe 
formed the nucleus of a book soon after published, and 
entitled The Old Bed Sandstone. It established Miller’s 
reputation not only as an original geologist but as a 
practical thinker of great sagacity, and as a lucid and 
fascinating writer. He had at last fairly found his hand ; 
it is impossible to turn from the Scenes and Legends to the 
new volume without feeling that the spirit of the author 
has become more exultant, his touch at once stronger and 
more free. 

During his seventeen years of residence in Edinburgh he published 
a variety of books, all of them more or less geological, but claiming 
attention not on account of their geology alone. His Fnst Impres- 
sions of England and its People^ the fruit of eight weeks’ wandering 
arranged in the leisure hours of a hard- worked editor, will be best 
appreciated when we contrast its grace and gentleness, the classic 
moderation^ of its tone, the quiet vivacity and freshness of its 
observation, the sense and sentiment and justice of its criticism, 
with the smartness of the ordinary newspaper coiTespondent, or the 
vulgarity and the impudent omniscience of the conventional book 
of travels. Apart from its masterly descriptions, partly geological 
partly scenic, and that prose poem on the ubiquity of the ocean 
whicli, though brief, will compare not unfavourably with select 
pages from 'V^ilson or from Ruskin, its two passages on Westminster 
Abbey and Stratford-on-Avon would alone suffice to prove that 
the Cromarty stone-mason was a man of extraordinary genius. 
Of his autobiographical volume, My Schools and Schoolmasters, no 
opinion but one has over been expressed. It ranks among the 
finest masterpieces of its kind in the English language. 

As a geologist his reputation is securely based upon his actual 
discovery of important fossil organisms, one of wliicli bears his 
name, and on his contributions, thoroughly serviceable at the time 
they were made, to our knowledge of the formation in which 
those organisms occur. His eye-to-eye acquaintance with nature is 
attested on every page ; and, if Ms enthusiasm does not often rise 
into spray and surge of rapture, it is a deep ground-swell per- 
ceptible in all he wrote. His powers of observation were singularly 
strong gnd* accurate, and were accompanied with the most careful 
reflexion and a fine rich glow of imaginative vision. His discern- 
ment, of the true position of the ventral plate of PtericMhys^ when 




exceeding /OOO feet. Its usual length is from 3 to 5 
inches. Generally hidden under a stone or in a hollow of 
the bank, it watches for its prey, which consists of small 
aquatic animals, and darts when disturbed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity to some other place of refuge. The 
female deposits her ova in a cavity under a stone, whilst 
the male watches and defends them until the young are^’^’^ 
hatched and able to shift for themselves. ^ 
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tlio best iclithvulogists unanimously insisted on its being dorsal, 
aiibrds one of ‘the ' nicest iliustrations to be found of an obser- 
vational faculty which reasons as wells as sees. 

He was also, in his ju’incipal geological books, Tlie Footsteps of 
the Creator and The Trstimonu of the Foci's, a polemical defender of 
theism and of revelation against some whom he regarded as their 
deadly assailants. It would liave been safe and pleasant for Miller 
to waive all consideration of the religious (piestion. He would thus 
have escaped tiie dreaded sneer of the scientific expert. He would 
liave escaped, also, the cold suspicion of many on his own side ; 
for the great mass of mediocre religionists like nothin" so well as the 
sinqdc ignoring of dilliciilties and hushing up of objections. But 
he siiranic instinctively from the moral cowardice of reserve. The 
advance of science has tended to compromise some of his controversial 
p>Oftitioiis. Wiieii he occupied the chair of the Eoyal Physical Society 
of Edinburgh in 1S52, ho could look the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of ronteinyK^rary geology in the face, and claim thyir 
assent to the possibLiity of drawing definite lines of demarcation 
between the Tertiary, Secondary, and Palamzoio strata. He could 
speak of '‘the entire type of organic being” as altering between 
these periods. "All on the one side of the gap,” he could dare to 
affirm, "belongs to one fashion, and all on the other to another 
and wholly different fashion.” In the thirty intervening years 
every form of tlie cataelysmal scheme of geological progression has 
been discredited. It has become impossible to obtain anything like 
a consensus of opinion among scientific men as to the placing of 
those frontier lines between period and period which, however w'ide 
may be the margins of gradation assigned to "morning” and 
"eVening,” are indispensable to the maintenance of Miller’s theory 
of the six-days’ vision of creation. " Geographical provinces and 
zones,” says Professor Huxley, "may have been as distinctly 
marked in the Paheozoie epoch as at present, and those seemingly 
sudden appearances of new genera and species which w^e ascribe 
to new' creation may be simple results of migration.” Such is now 
the received opinion of geologists, and we may be sure that Miller, 
who never shut his eyes to an established fact, would have accepted 
it. He has said in so many -words that the Bible does not teach 
science. ■ 

In the long and memorable debate on the origin of species he 
strenuously engaged, maintaining, against tiie author of the Vestiges, 
the doctrine of specific creation. But -when he did so he could 
feel that Buekland, Sedgwick, ^Murchison, and Lyell were on his 
side ; nor is it a paradox to allege that he was an ally of Darw'in 
himself. If the author of the Vestiges was right, Daiwvin was wrong. 
In point of fact, the former was very nearly right ; but, precisely 
because Darwin supplies what is lacking in his argument, those who 
intelligently assent to the Origin of Species are bound not to assent 
to the Vestiges. 

But it is chiefly perhaps in connexion with the sweetness and 
classical animation of his style, and the lovely views he gives of 
nature’s facts, that we ought to praise Hugh Miller. In an age 
prodigal of genius, yet abounding also in extravagance, glare, and 
bombast, the self-educated stone-mason wrote with the calmness 
and moderation of Addison. His powerful imagination was dis- 
ciplined to draw just those lines, and to lay on just those colours, 
which should reanimate the past. As his friend Carrutliers, an 
admirable critic of style, observed, ' ‘ the fossil remains seem, in 
his glow'ing pages, to live and flourish, to fly, swim, or gambol, 
or to shoot up ill vegetative profusion and splendour, as in the 
primal dawn of creation. Such power belongs to high genins.” 
Tens of thousands he has incited to the study of nature ; tens of 
thousands he has taught to And in geology no mere catalogue of 
defunct organisms, no dreary sermon in fossil stones, but a "science 
of landscape” as well as an intelligent understanding of the rocky 
framework of the w'orld. 

In 1871 appeared The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller, by Peter Bayne 
(2vol3., London). Miller’s works have circulated on the European continent, and 
have been widely read in America. They have been issued in the United States 
in an edition of twenty volumes, comprising the Life and Letters. (P. B.) 

MILLER, William (1781—1849), the founder of an 
American religious sect holding peculiar millennarian views, 
was born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1781. He received 
a very imperfect education. In the war of 1812 he served 
as captain of volunteers on the Canadian frontier. While 
residing at Low Hampton, H.Y., he began in 1833 publicly 
to lecture on the subject of the millennium, asserting that 
the second coming of Christ would take place in about 
ten years. His doctrines awakened wide interest among 
certain classes of “the community. In 1840 a semi-monthly 
journal, The Signs of the Times, was started by one of his 
followers, and two years later the Advent Herald made its 
appearance. About 1843 the second coming of Christ was 
expected by as many as 50,000 believers in the doctrines of 


Miller ; and, although the disappointment of their hopes 
somewhat diminished their numbers, many continued their 
adherence to his tenets regarding the nature of the millen- 
nium. At present the number of Millerites or Adventists is 
estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000. Miller died at New 
Hampton, Washington county, N.Y., December 20, 1849, 

MILLER, WiLLixVM (1796-1882),^ one of the greatest 
of modern line-engravers, was born in Edinburgh on the- 
28th of May 1796. After studying in London under- 
George Cook, a pupil of Basire’s, he returned to his 
native city, where he continued to practise his art during 
a long lifetime. He executed plates after Thomson of ■ 
Duddlngston, Macculioch, D. O. Hill, Sir George Harvey,, 
and other Scottish landscapists, but his most admirable 
and most voluminous works were his transcripts from 
Turner. The first of these was the Cloveily (1824), of The 
Southern Coast, a publication undertaken by his master 
and his brother William B. Cook, to which Miller also con- 
tributed the Combe Martin and the Portsmouth. He 
was engaged on the iliustrations of England and Wales, 
1827-38; oi The Rivers of France, 1833-35; of Roger's 
Poems, 1834 ; and very largely on those of The Prose and 
Poetical Wo?’/iS of Sir Walter Scott, 1834. In The Pro- 
vincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, 
1826, he executed a few excellent plates after Thomson 
and Turner. Among his larger engravings of Turner's 
works may be mentioned The Grand Canal, Venice ; The 
Rhine, Osterprey, and Eeltzen ; The Bell Rock ; The Tower 
of London; and The Shepherd. The art of William Miller 
was warmly appreciated by Turner himself, and Mr Ruskin 
has pronounced him to be on the whole the most successful 
translator into line of the paintings of the greatest English 
landscapist. His renderings of complex Turnerian sky- 
effects are especially delicate and masterly. Towards the 
end of his life Miller abandoned engraving and occupied his 
leisure in the production of water-colours, many of which 
were exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy, of which 
he was an honorary member. He resumed his burin, 
however, to produce two final series of vignettes from 
drawings by Birket Foster illustrative of Hood's Poems, 
published by Moxon in 1871. Miller was a much 
respected member of the Society of Friends. He died’ 
while on a visit to Sheffield, on the 20th of January 
1882. 

MILLER'S THUMB {Coitus gohio), a well-known little 
fish, abundant in all rivers and lakes of northern and 
central Europe vdth clear water and gravelly bottom. 
The genus CotUts, to which the Miller’s Thumb belongs, is 
easily recognized by its broad, fiat head, rounded and 
scaleless body, large pectoral and narrow ventral fins, with 
two dorsal fins, the anterior shorter than the posterior ; 
the praeoperculum is armed with a simple or branched 
spine. The species of the genus Coitus are rather numerous, 
and are confined to the north temperate zone of the globe, 
the majority being marine, and known by the name of ‘'Bull- 
heads.” The Miller’s Thumb is confined to fresh water : 
and only one other freshwater species is found in Europe, 

C. poecilopus, from rivers of Hungary, Galicia, and the 
Pyrenees ; some others occur in the fresh waters of northern 
Asia and North America. The Miller's Thumb is common 
in all suitable localities in Great Britain, but is extremely 
rare in Ireland; in the Alps it reaches to an altitude 
exceeding 7000 feet. Its usual length is from 3 
inches. Generally hidden under a stone 
the bank, it watches for its 
aquatic animals, and darts 
ordinary 


MILLET (French, millet ; Italian, miglietto, diminutive 
of = Latin mille^ a thousand, in allusion to its 

fertility) is a name applied with little definiteness to a con- 
siderable number of often very variable species of cereals 
belonging to distinct genera and even subfamilies of 
Graminege. The true millet, however, is generally admitted 
to be Panicum {Setaria) miliaceimi^ L. (German Hirse^ 
with which P. miliare, Lam., is reckoned by some 
botanists). It is indigenous to the East Indies and North 
Australia, but is mentioned by Hippocrates and Theo- 
phrastus as already cultivated in South Europe in their 
time. Some suppose it to be one of the earliest grains used 
in bread-making, and ascribe the origin of its name topanis, 
bread, rather than to the paniculate infiorescence. It is 
annual, requires rich but friable soil, grows to about 3 or 4 
feet high, and is characterized by its bristly, much branched 
nodding panicles. One variety has black grains. It is 
largely cultivated in India, southern Europe, and northern 
Africa, and ripens as far north as southern Germany, in 
fact, wherever the climate admits of the production of wine. 
The grain, which is very nutritious, 
is used in the form of groats, and 
makes excellent bread when mixed 
with wheaten flour. It is also largely 
used for feeding poultry and cage- 
birds, for which purpose mainly it is 
imported. P. italicum, L. {^Setaria 
italica, Beauv.), is of similar origin 
and distribution, and is one of the 
most wholesome and palatable Indian 
cereals. It is annual, grows 4 to 5 
feet high, and requires dry light soil. 

German Millet (P germanimm^ Ger- 
man Kolhenhirse, Mohar) is probably 
merely a less valuable and dwarf 
variety of P. italicum, having an 
erect, compact, and shorter spike. 

The grains of both are very small, 
only one half as long as those of 
common millet, but are exceedingly 
prolific. Many stalks arise from a 
single root, and a single spike often 
yields 2 oz. of grain, the total yield 
being five times that of wheat. They 
are imported for poultry feeding like 
the former species, but are extensively 
used in soups, &c., on the Continent. 

Numerous other species belonging to 
this vast genuS' — the largest among grasses, of which the 
following are among the most important — are also culti- 
vated in tropical or sub-tropical countries for their grain or 
as fodder grasses, or both, each variety of soil, from swamp 
to desert, having its characteristic forms. They are very 
readily acclimatized wherever the temperature is sufficient, 
in Australia, and ^eem destined to rise in agricultural 
importance. 

Polish Millet isP. digitaria ; P. frumentaceiim^ Roxb., Shamalo, 
a Deccan grass, is probably a native of tropical Africa ; while the 
perennial P. saTriichitosum^ Roxb. , also largely cultivated in tropical 
countries, is from Sumatra. P. decompositiLm is the Australian 
millet, its grains being made into cakes by the aborigines. P. 
maximum, Jacq. , is the Guinea Grass ; it is i)erennial, grows 8 feet 
high, and yields abundance of highly nutritious grain. P. spec- 
taUle, Kees., is the Coapiin of Angola, but has been acclimatized in 
Brazil and other tropical countries. Other gigantic species 6 or 7 
feet high form the field crops on the hanks of the Amazons. Of species 
belonging to allied genera, Pennisetum tliyplioideximi, Rich. (Peni- 
cellaria spicata, Willd.), Bajree, sometimes also called Egyptian 
Millet, a Guinea corn, is largely cultivated in tropical Asia, Nubia, 
and Egypt. P. distielmm grows south of the Sahara. Species of 
Paspahcm, Meusine, and Milium are also cultivated as millets. 

? But the most important dry grain of the tropical countries 



of Africa and Asia, particularly of India, is SorgJmm ‘vulgare, 
Pers. {Holms SorgJmm, L., Andropogon Sorghwm., Roxb.), 
Durra, Great Millet, Indian Millet, Turkish Millet, or 
Guinea Corn (the French 
sorgho, German Mohren- 
Mrse or Kaffernhorn, Ta- 
mil Cholum, Bengalese 
Jowari), It ranges prob- 
ably as extensively as 
wheat, being also largely 
cultivated in southern 
Europe, the United 
States, and the West 
Indies. In Asia Minor, 

Arabia, Italy, and Spain 
it may be said to replace 
oats and barley. It is 
annual, and may reach 
12 feet in height; it is 
extremely prolific, even 
rivalling maize, of which 
it is a near congener. Its 
flour is very white, but 
does not easily make good 
bread ; it is largely used 
in cakes and puddings 
and for feeding cattle and 
poultry. The panicles are 
used for brooms, and the 

roots for velvet-brushes. — ^orglmm vulgare. 

S. hicoloT, S, nigrum, ruhrum, S, Kaffrorum (Kafire. 
Corn), S, saccharatum, and other species or varieties are 
also of economic importance, the last-named (the “ Chinese 
sugar-cane”) being much cultivated in the United States as 
a source of molasses, the juice, which contains much glucose 
but comparatively little cane sugar, being simply expressed 
and concentrated by evaporation. S, mdgare is the grain 
referred to by Pliny as millet. 

For systematic and economic purposes, see Grasses ; Luerssen, 

! Med.-Pharm. Botanih, Leipsic, 1880 ; Drury, Useful Plants of 
Padia, London, 1873 ; F. v. Muller, Select Plants for Natumliza- 
tion in Victoria, Melbourne, 1876. For archaeology, see Hehn’s 
K^iUurpfianzen, &c., Berlin, 1877. On Sorghum cerunum (“rice 
corn,” &c., of western Kansas) see Drummond’s “Report” in Pari, 
Papers, No. 2570 (1880). 

MILLET, Jean FnANgois (1814-1875), w’-as a painter 
of French peasant life, and it may be questioned whether 
France has produced in our day any greater or more 
original artist. He himself came of a peasant family, and 
was born on the 4th of October 1814 in the hamlet of 
Gruchy, near Gr^ville (La Manche), in the wild and 
picturesque district called La Hague. His boyhood was. 
passed working in his fathers fields, but the sight of the 
engravings in an old illustrated Bible set him drawing, and 
thenceforth, whilst the others slept, the daily hour of rest 
was spent by Millet in tr 3 ?ing to render the familiar scenes 
around him. From the village priest the lad learnt to read 
the Bible and Yirgil in Latin, and acquired an interest in 
one or two other works of a high class which accompanied 
him through life ; he did not, however, attract attention 
so much by his acquirements as by the stamp of his mind. 
The whole family seems, indeed, to have worn a character 
of austerity and dignity, and when MillePs father finally 
decided to test the vocation of his son as an artist, it was 
with a gravity and authority which recalls the patriarchal 
households of Calvinist France. Two drawings were pre- 
pared and placed before a painter at Cherbourg named 
Mouchel, who at once recognized the b'oy^s gifts, and 
accepted him as a pupil; but shortly after (1835) MiUeRs 
father died, and the eldest son, with heroic devotion, took 
his place at home, nor did he return to his work until the 
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pressing calls from witliout were solemnly enforced by tbe 
wishes of his own family. He accordingly went back to 
Cherbourg, but after a short time spent there with another 
master (Langlois) started with many misgivings for Paris. 
The council-general of the department had granted him a 
sum of 600 francs, and the town council promised an 
annual pension of 400, but in spite of friendly help and 
introductions Miliet went through great difficulties. The 
system of the Ecole des Beaux Arts was hateful to him, 
and it was not until after much hesitation that he decided 
to enter an official studio — that of Delaroche. The master 
was certainly puzzled by his pupil ; he saw his ability, 
and, when Millet in his poverty could not longer pay the 
monthly fees, arranged for his free admission to the studio, 
but he tried in vain to make him take the approved direc- 
tion, and lessons ended with Eh, bien, allez a votre guise, 
vous ^tes si nouveau pour moi que je ne veux rien vous 
dire.” At last, when the competition for the Grand Prix 
came on, Delaroche gave Millet to understand that he 
intended to secure the nomination of another, and there- 
upon Miliet withdrew himself, and with his friend Marolle 
started in a little studio in the Eue de TEst. He had 
renounced the beaten track, but he continued to study 
hard whilst he sought to procure bread by painting por- 
traits at 10 or 15 francs a piece and producing small 
‘‘ pastiches ” of Watteau and Boucher. These works are 
classed as those of his “flowery manner,” and Millet has 
been reproached — he whose whole life was an act of con- 
viction — with having sacrificed his convictions to curry 
favour with the i^ubiic. It is true that he himself has 
recorded his aversion to both these masters. “In the 
Louvre,” he said, “I received vivid impressions from 
Mantegna, complete from Michelangelo ; after Michelangelo 
and Poussin I have remained faithful to the early masters.” 
Boucher was for Mm an object of “repulsion,” and in 
Watteau “I saw,” he said, “ a little theatrical world which 
oppressed me.” Thus it was then that Millet naturally 
felt and saw, but the strongest genius knows moments of 
self-doubt. Later in life Millet was heard to say that 
were it not for the small group who believed in him he 
should have lost faith in himself. In earlier years, before 
he was certain of his own leading, he was naturally influ- 
enced by the advice of others whose arguments were enforced 
by the pressure of dire poverty. Even so from time to 
time the native vein showed strong. In 1840,, as soon as 
he had despatched a portrait to the Salon, Miliet went back 
to Gr^ville, where he painted Sailors Mending a Sail and a 
few other pictures — reminiscences of Cherbourg life. His 
first success was obtained in 1844 when his Milkwoman 
and Lesson in Biding (pastel) attracted notice at the Salon, 
and friendly artists presented themselves at his lodgings 
only to learn that his wife had just died, and that he him- 
self had disappeared. Millet was at Cherbourg ; there he 
Vemarried, but having amassed a few hundred francs he 
went back to Paris and presented his St Jerome at the 
Salon of 1845. This picture was rejected and exists no 
longer, for Millet, short of canvas, painted over it (Edipus 
Unbound, a work which during the following year was the 
object of violent criticism. He was, however, no longer 
alone ; Diaz, Eugene Tourneux, Eousseau, and other men 
of note supported Mm by their confidence and friendship, 
and he had by his side the brave Catharine Lemaire, his 
second wife, a woman who bore poverty with dignity and 
gave courage to her husband through the cruel trials in 
which he penetrated by a terrible personal experience the 
bitter secrets of the very poor. To this date belong 
Millet’s Golden Age, Bird Hesters, Young Girl and Lamb, 
and Bathers ; but to the Bathers (Louvre) succeeded. The 
Mother Asking Alms, The Workman’s Monday, and The 
Winnower. This last work, exhibited: in 1848, obtained 


conspicuous success, but did not sell till Ledru Eoliin, 
informed of the painter’s dire distress, gave him 500 francs 
for it, and accompanied the purchase with a commission, 
the money for which enabled Millet to leave Paris for 
Barbizon, a village on the skirts of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. There he settled in a tliree-roomed cottage for the 
rest of his life— twenty-seven years, in which he wrought 
out the perfect story of that peasant life of which he alone 
has given a “complete impression.” Jules Breton has 
coloured the days of toil with sentiment ; others, like 
Courbet, whose eccentric Funeral at Ornans attracted more 
notice at the Salon of 1850 than Millet’s Sowers and 
Binders, have treated similar subjects as a vehicle for 
protest against social misery ; Millet alone, a peasant and 
a miserable one himself, saw true, neither softening nor 
exaggerating what he saw. In a curious letter written to 
M. Sensier at this date (1850) Millet expressed his resolve 
to break once and for all with mythological and undraped 
subjects, and the names of the princqoal works painted 
subsequently will show how stedfastly this resolution was 
kept. In 1852 he produced Girls Sewing, Man Spreading 
Manure; 1853, The Eeapers; 1854, Church at Greville 
(Luxembourg); 1855 — the year of the International 
Exhibition, at which he received a medal of second class — 
Peasant Grafting a Tree ; 1857, The Gleaners; 1859, The 
Angelus (Louvre, engraved Waltner),. The Woodcutter and 
Death; 1860, Sheep Shearing; 1861, Woman Shearing 
Sheep, Woman Feeding Child; 1862, Potato Planters, 
Winter and the Crows ; 1863, Man with Hoe, Woman 
Carding; 1864, Shepherds and Flock, Peasants Bringing 
Home a Calf Born in the Fields ; 1869, Knitting Lesson ; 
1870, Bnttermaking ; 1871, Hovember — recollection of 
Gruchy. Any one of these works will show how great an 
influence Millet’s previous practice in the nude had upon 
Ms style. The dresses worn by his figures are not clothes, 
but drapery through which the forms and movements of the 
body are strongly felt, and their contour shows a grand 
breadth of line which strikes the eye at once. Something 
of the imposing unity of his work was also, no doubt, due 
to an extraordinary power of memory, which enabled 
Millet to paint (like Horace Vernet) without a model; he 
could recall with precision the smallest details of attitudes 
or gestures which he proposed to represent. Thus he could 
count on presenting free from after thoughts the vivid 
impressions which he had first received, and Millet’s nature 
was such that the impressions which he received were 
always of a serious and often of a noble order, to which 
the character of his execution responded so perfectly that 
even a Washerwoman at her Tub will show the grand 
action of a Medea. The drawing of this subject is repro- 
duced in Souvenirs de Barhizon, a pampMet in which M. 
Pi^dagnel has recorded a visit paid to Millet in 1864. 
His circumstances were then less evil, after struggles as 
severe as those endured in Paris. A contract by which 
he bound himself in 1860 to give up aU Ms work for 
three years had placed him in possession of 1000 francs 
a month. His fame extended, and at the exhibition of 
1867 he received a medal of the first class, and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, but he was at the same 
moment deeply shaken by the death of his faithful friend 
Eousseau. Though he rallied for a time he never com- 
pletely recovered his health, and on the 20th January 
1875 he died. He was buried by his friend’s side in the 
churchyard of Ohailly. 

See A. Sensier, Vie ct (Buwe de J, F. Millet, 1874 ; Piedagnel, 
Souvenirs de Barbizon, &c. (K P. S. P.) 

MILLVILLE, a city of the United States, in Cumberland 
county, Hew Jersey, at the head of navigation of Maurice 
river, 40 miles by rail from Philadelphia by the Cape May, 
Millville, and Vineland section of the West Jersey Eailroad, 
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It is one of tlie cMef seats of glass-making in the State, 
and also manafactures cotton, iron pipes for water and gas, 
turbines, &c. The population was 7660 in 1880. 

MILMAbT, HBmiY Hart (1791-1868), dean of St 
Pauls, was born February 10, 1791, and was the third 
son of Sir Francis Milman, physician to George HI. He 
was educated at Eton and at Brasenose College, Oxford; 
his university career was brilliant, and among other dis- 
tinctions he gained the Hewdigate prize with a poem on 
the Apollo Belvedere. In 1816 he was ordained, and was 
soon afterwards presented to the living of St Mary’s, 
Beading. He had already made his appearance as a 
dramatic writer, his tragedy of Fazio^ founded on a narra- 
tive in the Annual Megister for 1795, having been brought 
-on the stage -without his knovdedge under the title of The 
Italkm Wife. It was subsequently produced at Covent 
Garden, and obtained great success from the acting of 
Miss O’Heill as Bianca. The merit of the play consists 
chiefly in the powerful situation ; the diction is florid and 
ornate. The same criticism, by the author’s own confes- 
sion, applies to his epic, Samor, the Lord of the Bright 
City (Gloucester), a poem written in early youth. The 
subject is taken from British legend, and Milman has failed 
to invest it with serious interest. He was more successful 
in his next attempts, where the subjects were well adapted 
to an imagination easily kindled by the historical or the 
moral picturesque. The death struggle of an expiring 
nation in the Fall of Jerusalem (1820), the conflict of new 
truth and old order, of religious enthusiasm and earthly 
affection, in the Martyr of Antioch (1822), are depicted 
with great eloquence and real insight into human nature. 
Milman’s characters, however, are personified tendencies 
rather than personages, and in poetical style he was unable 
to free himself from the influence of Byron. Belshazzar 
(1822) is in general a pale copy of Byron’s Sardana^alus, 
but contains some fine lyrics. Milman’s lyrics, indeed, 
•especially his hymns, have frequently a fine ring and sweep, 
though the thought is generally commonplace. His 
tragedy of Anne Boleyn (1826) is a poor performance. 
With the exception of admirable versions of the Sanskrit 
episode of Mala and Damayanti, and of the Agamemnon 
and Bacchse^ this was Milman’s last poetical work. He 
was elected professor of poetry at Oxford, and in 1827 | 
delivered the Bamp ton lectures, selecting as his subject the 
■conduct and character of the apostles as an evidence of 
Christianity. In 1830 his History of the Jews appeared in 
the Family Library. The contracted limits of this series 
forbade any adequate treatment of the subject ; the work 
is nevertheless memorable as the first by an English 
clergyman which treated the Jews as an Oriental tribe, 
recognized sheikhs and emirs in the Old Testament, sifted 
and classified documentary evidence, and evaded, or 
minimized the miraculous. Milman was violently attacked, 
especially by Dr Faussett and Bishop Mant, and the odium 
thus occasioned stopped the publication of the Family 
Library, and long impeded the preferment of the writer. 
In 1835, however. Sir Bobert Peel made him rector of St 
Margaret’s and canon of Westminster, and in 1849 he 
became dean of St Paul’s, The unpopularity attaching to 
him had by this time nearly died away ; and now, generally 
revered and beloved, intimate with men of all pursuits, 
politics, and persuasions, counted among the chief ornaments 
-of the most polished society of the metropolis, he occupied 
-a singularly dignified and enviable position, which he 
constantly employed for the promotion of culture and 
■enlightenment, and in particular for the relaxation of 
subscription to ecclesiastical formularies. His History of 
Christianity under the Empire had appeared in 1840, but 
had been as completely ignored as if, said Lord Melbourne,, 
the clergy had taken a universal oath never to mention it 
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to any one. Widely different was the reception of the 
continuation, his great History of Latin Christianity to 
the death of Pope hucholas V., which appeared in 1855. 
He also edited Gibbon and Horace, and at his death in 
1868 left behind him almost finished a delightful history 
of his own cathedral, which was completed and published 
by his son. 

Milman possessed a large share of the imagination which enters 
into and calls up the past, and of that which interprets actions and 
apprehends opinions hy the power of sympathy. In creative 
imagination he was deficient, a defect which alone prevented him 
from attaining the ^ first rank as an historian. His pages are 
crowded with splendid names rather than with living personages; 
the springs of action are disclosed with remarkable penetration, but 
the actor himself is rather heard than seen. There are, however, 
exceptions, such as his portrait of Sir Christopher Wren ; and 
he possessed a peculiar power of investing mere intellectual 
tendencies with personality and life. His parallel of Latin and 
Teutonic Christianity, for ' example, is a piece of finished historical 
character painting. His power of sympathy rendered him in eifect, 
as his natural equity and benignity made him in intention, "a 
model of historical candour, only chargeable, perhaps, with too much 
gentleness. It will he long ere his great work is superseded ; hut he 
will perhaps be remembered even longer as an embodiment of all 
the qualities which the higher ecclesiastical preferment can be 
supposed capable of encouraging or rewarding among the clergy of 
a great historical church. (R. G. ) ‘ 

MILO, one of the most famous athletes of Greece, 
whose name became proverbial for personal strength. 
He lived about the end of the 6th century b.c., was six 
times crowned at the Olympic games and six times at the 
Pythian for wrestling, and was famous throughout the 
civilized world for his feats of strength, such as carrying 
an ox on his shoulders through the stadium at Olympia. 
In his native city of Crotona he was much honoured, and 
he commanded the army which defeated the people of 
Sybaris in 511 b.c. When Democedes, the physician of 
Darius, deserted the Persian service, he sent a boastful 
message to the king of Persia informing him of his 
marriage to the daughter of Milo. The traditional account 
of his death is often used to point a moral : he found a 
tree which some woodcutters had partially split with a 
wedge, and attempted to rend it asunder; but the wedge 
fell out, and the tree closed on his hand, imprisoning him 
till wolves came and devoured him. 

MILO was the surname of T. Annius Papianus, one. of 
the best-known of the partisan leaders and ruffians in the 
stormy times that preceded the dissolution of the Boman 
republic. His father was C. Papius Celsus, but he was 
adopted by his mother’s father T. Annius Luscus. He 
joined the Pompeian party, and led the band of mercenaries 
and gladiators which was required to defend the cause and 
its chief supporters in the public streets. P. Clodius, the 
leader of the ruffians who professed the democratic cause, 
was his personal enemy, and their brawls in the streets and 
their mutual accusations in the law courts lasted for several 
years, beginning when Milo was tribune of the commons 
in 57 B.c. In 53 their quarrels came to a height when 
Milo was candidate for the consulship and Clodius for the 
prsetorship ; and when the two leaders met by accident on 
the Appian Way at Boviilse, Clodius was murdered (January 
20, 52 B.C.). This act of violence strengthened the hands 
of Pompey, who was nominated sole consul, and proposed 
several stringent laws to restore order in the city. Milo 
was impeached; his guilt was clear, and liis enemies took , 
every means of intimidating his supporters and his judges. 
Cicero was afraid to deliver the speech he had prepared 
Fro Milone^ and the extant oration is an expanded form of 
the unspoken defence. Milo went into exile at Massilia, 
and his property- was sold hy auction. He joined the 
insurrection of M. Cselius in 48 b.c., and was soon slain 
near Thurii in Lucania. His wife Fausta was daughter 
of the dictator Sulla. 

MILTJADES. See Grbbc% voL xi. p. 199, 
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MILTOT^, Joh:x (1608-1674), was born in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, London, on the 9tii of December 1608. His 
father, known as Mr J ohn Milton of Bread Street, scri vener, 
was Mrnseif an interesting man. He was a native of 
Oxfordshire, having been born there in or about 1563, the 
son of a Eichard Milton, yeoman of Btanton-St- John^s, 
of whom there are traces as one of the sturdiest adherents 
to the old Eoman Catholic religiori that had been left in his 
district. The son, however, had turned Protestant, and, 
ving been cast off on that account, had come to London, 
.ppareritly about the year 1586, to push his fortune. 
Having received a good education, and having good abilities, 
especially in music, he may have lived for some time by 
musical teaching and practice. Hot till 1595, at aU events, 
when he was long past the usual age of apprenticeship, do 
we hear of Iris preparation for the profession of a scrivener ; 
and not till Pebruary 1599-1600, when he was about thirty- 
seven years of age, did he enter the profession as a qualified 
member of the Scriveners’ Company. It was then that he 
up his “house and shop” in Bread Street, and began, 
like other scriveners, his lawyerly business of drawing up 
wills, marriage-settlements, and the like, with such related 
business as that of receiving money from clients for invest- 
ment and lending it out to the best advantage. It was at 
the same time that he married. Till recently there has 
been the most extraordinary uncertainty as to the maiden 
name of his wife, the mother of the poet. It has been 
now ascertained, however, that she was a Sarah Jeffrey, 
one of the t%vo orphan daughters of a Paul Jeffrey, of St 
Swi thin’s, London, “ citizen and merchant-taylor,” originally 
Essex, who had died before 1583. At the date of 
her marriage she w^as about twenty-eight years of age. 
Her wido^ved mother, Mrs Ellen Jeffrey, came to reside in 
the house in Bread Street, and died there in February 
1610-11. Before this death of the maternal grandmother, 
three children had been born to the scrivener and his wife, 
of whom only two survived, -—the future poet, and an elder 
sister, called Anne. Of three more children, born subse- 
quently, only one survived,— Christopher, the youngest of 
the family, born December 3, 1615. 

The first sixteen years of Milton’s life, coinciding exactly 
with the last sixteen of the reign of James I., associate 
themselves with the house in Bread Street, and with the 
suiTOundingvS of that house in Old London. His father, 
while prospering in business, continued to be known as a 
man of “ingeniose” tastes, and even acquired some dis- 
tinction in the London musical world of that time by Ms 
occasional contributions to important musical publications. 
Music was thus a part of the poet’s domestic education 
from his infancy, "Whatever else could be added was 
added without stint. Again and again Milton speaks with 
gratitude and affection of the ungrudging pains bestowed 
by Ms father on Ms early education. “Both at the 
grammar school and also under other masters at home,” is 
the statement in one passage, “he caused me to be 
instructed daily.” This brings us to about the year 1619, 
when Milton was ten years of age. At that time Ms 
domestic tutor was Thomas Young, a Scotsman from Perth- 
shire, and graduate of the university of St Andrews, after- 
wards a man of no small distinction among the English 
Puritan clergy, but then only curate or assistant to some j 
parish clergyman in or near London, and eking out his 
livelihood by private teaching. Young’s tutorship lasted 
till 1632, when he was drawn abroad by an offer of the 
pastorship or chaplaincy to the congregation of English 
merchants in Hamburg. Already, however, for a year or 
two, his tutorship had been only sujipiementary to the 
wMch the boy w’-as receiving by daily attendance 
Paul’s public school, close to Bread Street. The 
of the school was Mr Alexander Gilli an elderly 


Oxford divine, of high reputation for scholarship and, 
teaching ability. Under him, as usher or second master, 
■wsls, his son, Alexander Gill the younger, also an Oxford 
graduate of scholarly reputation, but of Mustering character. 
Milton’s acquaintanceship with this younger Gill, begun at 
St Paul’s school, led to subsequent friendship and corre- 
spondence. Far more affectionate and intimate was the 
friendshijj formed by Milton at St Paul’s with a certain 
young Charles Diodati, his schoolfellow there, the son of a 
naturalized Italian physician, Dr Theodore Diodati, who 
had settled in London in good medical practice, and was 
much respected, both on his own account, and as being the 
brother of the famous Protestant divine, Jean or Giovanni 
Diodati of Geneva. Young Diodati, who was destined for 
Ms father’s profession, left the school for Oxford University 
early in 1623; but Milton remained till the end of 1624. 
A family incident of that year was the marriage of Ms- 
elder sister, Anne, with Edward Phillips, a clerk in the- 
Government office called the Crown Office in Chancery. 
Milton had then all but completed his sixteenth year, and 
was as scholarly, as accomplished, and as handsome a 
youth as St Paul’s school had sent forth. We learn from 
himself that his exercises “in English or other tongue, 
prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter,” had begun to^ 
attract attention even in his boyhood. This implies that 
he must have had a stock of attempts in English and Latin- 
by him of earlier date than 1624. Of these the only 
specimens that now remain are Ms Faraph7rise 07i Fsahn 
CXIV. and his Faraphrase on Fsahn CXXXYL 

On February 12, 1624-25, Milton, at the age of sixteen^ 
years and two months, was entered as a student of Christ’s. 
College, Cambridge, in the grade of a “ Lesser Pensioner.” 
His matriculation entry in the books of the university is 
two months later, April 9, 1625. Between these two dates 
James I. had died, and had been succeeded by Charles I. 

Cambridge University was then in the full flush of its 
prosperity on that old system of university education 
which combined Latin and Greek studies with plentiful; 
drill and disputation in the scholastic logic and philosophy,, 
but with little of physical science, and next to no mathe- 
matics. There were sixteen colleges in all, dividing among 
them a total of about 2900 members of the university. 
Christ’s College, to which Milton belonged, ranked about 
third in the university in respect of numbers, counting 
about 265 members on its books. The master was Dr 
Thomas Baiiibrigge ; and among the thirteen fellows 
Mr Joseph Meade, still remembered as a commentator on 
the Apocalypse, and Mr William Chappell, afterwards an 
Irish bishop. It was under Chappell’s tutorship that 
Milton was placed when he first entered the college. At 
least three students who entered Christ’s after Milton, but 
during his residence, deserve mention. One was Edward 
King, a youth of Irish birth and high Irish connexions, 
who entered in 1626, at the age of fourteen; another was 
John Cleveland, afterwards known as royalist and satirist, 
who entered in 1627; and the third was Henry More, sub- 
sequently famous as the Cambridge Platonist, who entered 
in 1631, just before Milton left. Milton’s own brother,. 
Christopher, joined him in the college in February 1630- 
31, at the age of fifteen. 

Milton’s academic course lasted seven years and five 
months, or from February 1624-25 to July 1632, bringing 
him from his seventeenth year to Ms twenty-fourth. The 
first four years were his time of undergraduateship. It 
was in the second of these, the year 1626, that there 
occurred that quarrel between Mm and his tutor, Mr 
Chappell, which Dr Johnson, making the most of a lax 
tradition from Aubrey, magnified into the supposition that 
Milton may have been one of the last students in either of 
the English universities that suffered the indignity off 
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corporal punishment. The legend deserves no credit ; but 
it is certain that Milton, oh account of some disagreement 
with Chappell, leading to the interference of Dr Bainbrigge, 
left college for a time, and that, when he did return, it was 
under an arrangcinont which, wliile securing that he should 
not lose a term by his absence, transferred him from the 
tutorship of Chappell to that of Mr Nathaniel Tovey, 
another of the fellows of Christ's. From a reference to 
the matter in the first of the Latin elegies one infers that 
tiie cause of the quarrel vfas some outbreak of self-assertion 
on Milton’s part. We learn indeed, from words of his own 
elsewhere, that it was not only Chappell and Bainbrigge 
that he had offended by his independent demeanour, but 
that, for the first two or three years of his undergraduate- 
ship, he •was generally unpopular, for the same reason, 
among the younger men of his college. They had nick- 
named him “ The Lady," a nickname which the students 
of the other colleges took up, converting it into “The Lady 
of Christ’s College " ; and, though the allusion was chiefly 
to the peculiar grace of his personal appearance, it con- 
veyed also a sneer at v/hat the rougher men thought his 
unusual prudishness, the haughty fastidiousness of his 
tastes and morals. Quite as distinct as the information 
that he was for a while unpopular with the majority of his 
fellow-students are the proofs that they all came round him 
at last with respect and deference. The change had cer- 
tainly occurred before January 1628-29, when, at the age of 
twenty, he took his B.A. degree. By that time his intel- 
lectual pre-eminence in his college, and indeed among his 
coevals in the whole university, had come to be acknow- 
ledged. His reputation for scholarship and literary genius, 
extraordinary even then, was more than confirmed during 
the remaining three years and a half of his residence in 
Cambridge. A fellowship in Christ’s which fell vacant 
in 1630 would undoubtedly have been his had the election 
to such posts depended then absolutely on merit. As it 
was, the fellowship was conferred, by royal favour and 
mandate, on Edward King, his junior in college standing 
by sixteen months. In July 1632 Milton com23leted his 
career at the university by taking his M.A. degree. His 
signature in the University Register stands at the head of 
the list of those who graduated as masters that year from 
Christ’s. Anthony Wood’s summary of the facts of his 
university career as a whole is that he “performed the 
collegiate and academical exercises to the admiration of all, 
and was esteemed to be a virtuous and sober person, yet 
not to be ignorant of his own parts.’’ The statement is 
in perfect accordance with Milton’s own account. He 
speaks of “ a certain niceness of nature, an honest haughti- 
ness, and self-esteem of what I was or what I might be,’’ 
as one of his earliest characteristics ,* and, though intimat- 
ing that, even while actually a student at Cambridge, he 
had “ never greatly admired ’’ the system of the place, he 
leaves us in no doubt as to the quite exceptional applause 
with which he had gone through all the prescribed work. 
To the regular Latin and Creek of the university he had 
added, he tells us, French, Italian, and Hebrew. He had 
also learnt fencing and other gentlemanly exercises of the 
time, and was an expert swordsman. 

Of Milton’s skill at Cambridge in what Wood calls “the 
collegiate and academical exercises ’’ specimens remain in 
his Prolusiones Qiimdam Oratories. They consist of seven 
rhetorical Latin essays, generally in a whimsical vein, 
delivered by him, in his undergraduateship or during his 
subsequent bachelorship in arts, either in the hall of 
Christ’s College or in the University School. 

Relics of Milton^s Cambridge period are also four of his 
Latin Familiar E'pistleB) but more important are the 
poetical remains. These include the greater number of Ms 
preserved Latin poems — to wit, (1) the seven pieces wMch [ 


compose his Elegiarim Libm\ two of the most interesting 
of them addressed to his medical friend, Charles Diodati, 
and one to his former tutor Young in his exile at Ham- 
burg, (2) the five short Gunpowder Plot epigrams, now 
appended to the Elegies^ and (3) the first five pieces of the 
Bylvarimi Liber, the most important of which are the hexa- 
meter poem “In Quintum Novembris" and the piece 
entitled “Naturam non pati senium,.’’ Of the English 
poems of the Cambridge period the following is a dated 
list: — O 71 the Death of a Fair Infant, 1625-26, the subject 
being the death in that inclement vfinter of his infant;.' 
niece, the first-born child of his sister Mrs Phillips; At 
a Vacation Exercise in the College, 1628; the magnificent 
Christmas ode On the Morning of Christ's Nativiiy, 1629 ; 
the fragment called The Passion and the So7ig on May 
Morning, both probably belonging to 1630; the lines On 
Bhahesjyeare, certainly belonging to that year; the two 
facetious pieces University Carrier, 1630-31; the 

Etntaph on the Marchioness of Winchester, 1631; the 
sonnet To the Nightingale, probably of the same year ; the 
sonnet On arriving at the Age of twenty-three, dating itself 
certainly in December 1631. 

Just before Milton quitted Cambridge, his father, then 
verging on his seventieth year, had practically • retired 
from his Bread Street business, leaving the active manage- 
ment of it to a partner, named Thomas Bower, a former 
apprentice of his, and had gone to spend his declining 
years at Horton in Buckinghamshire, a small village near 
Colnbrook, and not far from Windsor. Here, accordingly, 
in a house close to Horton church, Milton mainly resided 
for the next six years, — from July 1632 to April 1638. 

I Although, when he had gone to Cambridge, it had been 
with the intention of becoming a clergyman, that intention 
had been abandoned. His reasons were that “tyranny 
had invaded the church," and that, finding he could not 
honestly subscribe the oaths and obligations required, he 
“ thought it better to preserve a blameless silence before 
the sacred office of speaking begun with servitude and 
forswearing." In other words, he was disgusted with the 
system of high prelacy wMch Laud, who had been bishop 
of London and minister paramount in ecclesiastical matters 
since 1628, was establishing and maintaining in the Church 
of England. “ Churcli-outed by the prelates," as he 
emphatically expresses it, he seems to have thought for a 
time of the law. From that too he recoiled ; and, leav- 
ing the legal profession for his brother Christopher, he had 
decided that the only life possible for himself was one of 
leisurely independence, dedicated wholly to scholarship and 
literature. His compunctions on this subject, expressed 
already in his sonnet on arriving at his twenty-third year, 
are expressed more at length in an English letter sent by 
him, shortly after the date of that sonnet, and -with a copy 
of the sonnet included, to some friend who had been 
remonstrating -with him on his “belatedness" and his 
persistence in a life of mere dream and study. There 
were gentle remonstrances also from his excellent father. 
Between such a father and such a son, however, the con- 
clusion was easy. Wliat it was may be learnt from MiltoMs 
fine Latin poem Ad Patrem. There, in the midst of an 
enthusiastic recitation of all that his father had done for 
him hitherto, it is intimated that the agreement between 
them on tbeir one little matter of difference was already 
complete, and that, as the son was bent on a private life of 
literature and poetry, it had been decided that he should 
have his own way, and should in fact, so long as he chose, 
be the master of his father’s means and the chief person in 
the Horton household. For the six years from 1632 this, 
accordingly, was Milton’s position. In perfect leisure, and 
in a pleasant rural retirement, with Windsor at the distance 
of an easy walk, and London only about 17 miles off, he 
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went througli, lie tells us, a systematic course of reading 
in the Greek and Latin classics, varied by mathematics, 
music, and the kind of physical science we should now call 
cosmography. 

It is an interesting fact that Milton's very first public 
appearance in the -vvorid of English authorship was in so 
honourable a place as the second folio edition of Shakespeare 
in His enthusiastic eulogy on Shakespeare, written 

in 1630, was one of three anonymous pieces prefixed to 
’ i{^at second folio, along with rejnints of the commendatory 
%erses that had appeared in the first folio, one of them 
Ben Jo3ison's iniinortal tribute to Shakespeare's memory. 
Among the poems actually WTitten by Milton at Horton 
the first, in ail probability, after the Latin hexameters Ad 
Patrem, were the exquisite companion j^i^ces V Allegro 
and 11 Fenseroso. There followed, in or about 1633, the 
fragment called Arcades, It ^vas part of a pastoral masque 
got up by the young people of the noble family of Egerton 
in honour of their venerable relative the countess-dowager 
of Derby, and performed before that lady at her mansion of 
Harefield, near Uxbridge, about 10 miles from Horton. 
That Milton contributed the words for the entertainment 
was, almost certainly, owing to his friendship with Henry 
Lawes, one of the chief court musicians of that time, whose 
known connexion ”with the Egerton family points him out 
as the probable manager of the Harefield masque. Next 
in order among the compositions at Horton may be 
mentioned the three short pieces, At a Solemn Music, On 
Time, and Upon the Circumcision) after which comes i 
Comm, the largest and most important of ail Milton's 
minor poems. The name by which that beautiful drama 
is now universally known -was not given to it by Milton 
himself. He entitled it, more simply and vaguely, “A 
Masque presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, before the Earl 
of Bridgewater, Lord President of Wales." The existence 
of this poem is certainly due to Milton's intimacy with 
Lawes. The earl of Bridgewater, the head of the Egerton 
family, had been appointed to the high office of the 
presidency or viceroyalty of Wales, the official seat of 
which was Ludlow in Shropshire ; it had been determined 
that among the festivities on his assumption of the office 
there should be a great masque in the hall of Ludlow 
Oastle, with Lawes for the stage manager and one of the 
actors; Milton had been applied to by Lawes for the 
poetry; and, actually, on Michaelmas night, September 29, 
1634, the drama furnished by Milton was performed in 
Ludlow Castle before a great assemblage of the nobility 
and gentry of the Welsh principality, Lawes taking the part 
of the attendant spirit," while the parts of “ first brother," 
second brother," and “ the lady " were taken by the earl's 
three youngest children, Viscount Brackley, Mr Thomas 
Egerton, and Lady Alice Egerton. — From September 1634 
to the beginning of 1637 is a comparative blank in our 
records. Straggling incidents in this blank are a Latin 
letter of date December 4, 1634, to Alexander Gill the 
younger, a Greek Translation of Psalm CXIV,, a visit to 
Oxford in 1635 for the purpose of incorporation in the 
degree of M.A. in that university, and the beginning in 
May 1636 of a troublesome lawsuit against his now aged 
and infirm father. — The lawsuit, which was instituted by 
a certain Sir Thomas Cotton, baronet, nephew and executor 
of a deceased John Cotton, Esq., accused the elder Milton 
and his partner Bower, or both, of having, in their capacity 
as scriveners, misappropriated divers large sums of money 
that had been entrusted to them by the deceased Cotton to 
be let out at interest. The lawsuit was still in progress 
when, on the 3d of April 1637, Milton's mother died, at 
the age of about sixty-five. A flat blue stone, with a brief 
inscription, visible on the chancel-pavement of Horton 
church, still marks the place of her burial^ Milton's 
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1 testimony to her character is that she was a most 
I excellent mother and particularly kiiown for her charities 
through the neighbourhood." The year 1637 was other- 
wise eventful in his biography. It yas in that year that 
his Gomtis, after lying in manuscript for more than two 
years, was published by itself, in the form of a small quarto 
of thirty-five pages. The author's name was withheld, and 
the entire responsibility of the publication was assumed by 
Henry Lawes. Milton seems to have been in London when 
the little volume appeared. He was a good deal in London, 
at all events, during the summer and autumn months 
immediately following Ms mother's death. The plague, 
which had been on one of its periodical visits of ravage 
through England since early in the preceding year, was 
then especially severe in the Horton neighbourhood, while 
London was comparatively free. It was probably in 
London that Milton heard of the death of young Edward 
King of Christ’s College, whom he had left as one of the 
most popular of the fellows of the college, and one of the 
clerical hopes of the university. King had sailed from 
Chester for a vacation visit to his relatives in Ireland, 
when, on the 10th of August, the xship, in perfectly calm 
water, struck on a rock and went down, he, and nearly 
all tlie other passengers going down with her. There is 
no mention of the sad accident in two otherwise very in- 
teresting Latin Familiar Mlton, of September 

1637, both addressed to his medical friend Charles Diodati, 

' and both dated from London ; but how deeply the death of 
King had affected him appears from his occupation shortly 
afterwards. In November 1637, and probably at Horton, 
whence the plague had by that time vanished, he wrote 
his matchless pastoral monody of Lycidas. It was his con- 
tribution to a collection of obituary verses, Greek, Latin, and 
EngKsh, which King's numerous friends, at Cambridge and 
elsewhere, were getting up in lamentation for his sad fate. 
The collection did not api)ear till early in 1 638, when it 
was published in two parts, with black-bordered title-pages, 
from the Cambridge University press, one consisting of 
twenty-three Latin and Greek pieces, the other of thirteen 
English pieces, the last of which was Milton's monody, 
signed only with his initials “ J. M." It was therefore 
early in 1638, when Milton was in his thirtieth year, that 
copies of his Lycidas may have been in circulation among 
those who had already become acquainted with his Comm. 

Milton was then on the wing for a foreign tour. He 
had long set his heart on a visit to Italy, and circum- 
stances now favoured his wish. The vexatious Cotton 
lawsuit, after hanging on for nearly two years, was at an 
end, as far as the elder Milton was concerned, with the 
most absolute and honourable vindication of his character 
for probity, though with some continuation of the case 
against his partner, Bower. Moreover, Milton's younger 
brother, Christopher, though but twenty-two years of age, 
and just about to be called to the bar of the Inner Temple, 
had married a wife ; and the young couple had gone to 
reside at Horton to keep the old man company. There 
being nothing then to detain Milton, all was arranged 
for his journey. Before the end of April 1638 he 
was on his way across the Channel, taking one English 
man-servant with him. At the time of his departure 
the last great news in England was that of the National 
Scottish Covenant, or solemn oath and band of all ranks 
and classes of the Scottish peo23le to stand by each othe: 
to the death in resisting the ecclesiastical innovation 
which Laud and Charles had been forcing upon Scotland. 
To Charles the news of this “ damnable Covenant," as he 
called it, was enraging beyond measure ; but to the mass 
of the English Puritans it was far from unwelcome, 
promising, aa it seemed to do, for England herself, the 
subversion at last of that system of Thorough," or despotic 
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government by the king and his ministers without parlia- 
ments, under which the country had been groaning since the 
contemptuous dissolution of Charles’s third parliament ten 
years before. 

Through Paris, where Milton made but a short stay, 
receiving polite attention from the English ambassador, 
Lord Scudamore, and having the honour of an introduction 
to the famous Hugo Grotius, then ambassador for Sweden 
at the French court, he moved on rapidly to Italy, by way 
of Nice. After visiting Genoa, Leghorn, and Pisa, he 
arrived at Florence, August 1638. Enchanted by the city 
and its society, he remained there two months, frequenting 
the chief academies or literary clubs, and even taking part 
in their proceedings. Among the Florentines with whom 
he became intimate were Jacopo Gaddi, young Carlo Dati, 
Pietro Frescobaldi, Agostino Coltellini, the grammarian 
Benedetto Buommattei, Valerio Chimentelli, and Antonio 
Francini. It was in the neighbourhood of Florence also 
that he ‘‘found and visited” the great Galileo, then old 
and ])iiiid, and still nominally a prisoner to the Inquisition 
for his astronomical heresy. From Florence, by Siena, 
Milton went to Ptome. He reached the Eternal City some 
time in October, and spent about another two months 
there, not only going about among the ruins and antiquities 
and visiting the galleries, but mixing also, as he had done 
in Florence, with the learned society of the academies. 
Among those with whom he formed acquaintance in Rome 
were the German scholar, Lucas Holstenius, librarian of 
the Vatican, and three native Italian scholars, named 
Cherubini, Salzilli, and Seivaggi. There is record of his 
having dined once, in company with several other English- 
men, at the hospitable table of the English Jesuit College. 
The most picturesque incident, however, of his stay in 
Rome was his presence at a great musical entertainment 
in the palace of Cardinal Francesco Barberini. Here he 
had no^ only the honour of a specially kind reception by 
the cardinal himself, but also, it would appear, the 
supreme pleasure of listening to the marvellous Leonora 
Baroni, the most renowned singer of her age. Late in 
November he left Rome for Naples. Here also he was 
fortunate. The great man of the place was the now very 
aged Giovanni Battista Manso, marquis of Villa, the friend 
and biographer of the great Tasso, and subsequently the 
friend and patron of the sweet Marini. By a happy 
accident Milton obtained an introduction to Manso, and 
nothing could exceed the courtesy of the attentions paid 
by the aged marquis to the yomig English stranger. He 
had hardly been in Naples a month, however, when there 
came news from England which not only stopped an 
intention he had formed of extending his tour to Sicily 
and thence into Greece, but urged his immediate return 
home. “The sad news of civil war in England,” he says, 
“called me back; for I considered it base that, while my 
fellow-countrymen were fighting at home for liberty, I 
should be travelling abroad for intellectual culture.” In 
December 1 638, therefore, he set his face northwards again. 
His return journey, however, probably because he learnt 
that the news he had first received was exaggerated or 
premature, was broken into stages. He spent a second 
two months in Rome, ascertained to have been January 
and February 1638-39 ; during which two months, as he 
tells us, he was in some danger from the papal police, 
because the Enghsh Jesuits in Rome had taken offence at 
his habit of free speech, wherever he went, on the subject 
of religion. Though he did not alter his demeanour in the 
least in this particular, nothing happened ; and from Rome 
he got safely to Florence, welcomed back heartily by his 
Florentine friends, and renewing his meetings with them 
privately and in their academies. His second visit to ‘ 
Florence, including an excursion to Lucca, extended , ^ 






two months; and not till April 1639 did he take his 
leave, and proceed, by Bologna and Ferrara, to Venice. 
About a month was given to Venice ; and thence, having 
shipped for England the books he had collected in Italy, 
he went on, by Verona and Milan, over the Aljis, to 
Geneva. In this Protestant city he spent a week or two 
in June, forming interesting acquaintanceships there too, 
and having daily conversations with the great Protestant 
theologian Dr Jean Diodati, the uncle of his friend 
Charles Diodati. From Geneva he returned to Paris, and 
so to England. He was home again in August 1639, 
having been absent in all fifteen or sixteen months. 

Milton’s Continental tour, and especially the Italian 
portion of it, remained one of the chief pleasures of his 
memory through all his subsequent life. Nor was it quite 
without fruits of a literary kind. Besides two of his Latin 
E'putolm Familiares, one to the Florentine grammarian 
Buommattei, and the other to Lucas Holstenius, there 
have to be assigned to Milton’s sixteen months on the 
Continent his three Latin epigrams Ad Leonormi Romea 
Canentem^ his Latin scazons Ad SaUilln/m Poetam 
Bomanum JEgrotantem, his fine and valuable poem in 
Latin hexameters entitled Mansus, and his Five Italian 
Sonnets, with a Canzone, celebrating the charms of some 
Italian lady he had met in his travels. 

One sad and marring memory did mingle itself with all 
that was otherwise so delightful in his Italian reminiscences. 
His bosom friend and companion from boyhood, the half- 
Italian Charles Diodati, who had been to him as Jonathan 
to David, and into whose ear he had hoped to pour the 
whole narrative of what he had seen and done abroad, had 
died during his absence. He had died, in Blackfriars, 
London, in August 1638, not four months after Milton 
had gone away on his tour. The intelligence had not 
reached Milton till some months afterwards, probably not 
till his second stay in Florence ; and, though he must have 
learnt some of the particulars from the youth’s uncle in 
Geneva, he did not know them fully till his return to 
England. How profoundly they affected him appears 
from his Epitaphium Damonis, then written in memory of 
his dead friend. The importance of this poem in Milton’s 
biography cannot be overrated. It is perhaps the noblest 
of all his Latin poems ; and, though in the form of a 
pastoral, and even of a pastoral of the most artificial sort, 
it is unmistakably an outburst of the most passionate 
personal grief. In this respect Lycidas, artistically perfect 
though that poem is, cannot be compared with it ; and it is 
only the fact that is in English, while the Epitaphium 

Damonis is in Latin, that has led to the notion that Edward 
King of Christ’s College was peculiarly and pre-eminently 
the friend of Milton in his youth and early manhood. 

That Milton, now in his thirty-first year, had been gird- 
ing himself for some greater achievement in poetry than any 
he had yet attempted, Comm not excepted, we should have 
known otherwise. ^ W we should not have known, but 
for an incidental passage in the Epitaphium Damonis, is 
that, at the time of his return from Italy, he had chosen a 
subject for such a high literary effort of a new Miltonic 
sort. The passage is one in which, after referring to the 
hopes of Diodati’s medical career as so suddenly cut short 
by his death, Milton speaks of himself as the survivor and 
of his own projects in his profession of literature. In 
translation, it may run thus : — 

“I have a theme of the Trojans cruising our southern headlands 
Shaping to song, and the realm of Imogen, daughter of Pandras, 
Brennus and Arviraeh, dukes, and Bren’s bold brother, Belinus ; 
Then the Armorican settlers under the laws of the Britons, 

Ay, and the womb of Igraine fatally pregnant with Arthur, 
IJther’s son, whom he got disguised in Gorlois’ likeness, 

All by Merlin’s craft. O then, if life shall be spared me,^ 

' Thou shalt be hung, my pipe, far off on some dying old pkxe-tre®. 



-forgotten of me ; or else your Latiau music 
Changed for the Jhitisli war-screecli ! What then ? For one to 
do all things, 

Oi'ic to hope all things, Ills not ! Prize sufficiently ample 
Mine, and distinction great (iinlicard-of ever thereafter 
Though I should he and inglorious all through the world of the 
stranger). 

If hut the yidiow-iiaired Ouse sliali read me, the drinker of Alan, 
Humber, whicli whirls as it flows, and Trent’s whole valley of 
orchards, 

Tliamos, my own Tliames, above all, and Tamar’s western waters, 
Tawny with ores, and where the white waves swinge the far 
; v:*- '.Orkneys. ” ■ 

rntcrprete<I prosaically, this means that Milton was 
meditating an epic of which King Ai*tliiir was to be the 
central figure, but which should include somehow the 
whole cycle of British and Arthurian legend, and that not 
only was this epic to be in English, but he had resolved 
that all his poetry for the future should be in the same 
tongue. 

jSTot long after Milton’s retuni the house at Horton 
ceased to be the family homo. Christopher Milton and 
his wife "went to reside at Reading, taking the old 
gentleman with them, while Milton himself preferred 
London. He had first taken lodgings in St Bride’s 
Churchyard, at the foot of Fleet Street ; but, after a while, 
probably early in 1640, he removed to a “ pretty garden 
house of his own, at the end of an entry, in the part of 
Aldersgate Street which lies immediately on the city side 
of what is now Maidenhead Court. His sister, whose 
first husband had died in 1631, had married a Mr Thomas 
Agar, his successor in the Crown Office; and it was arranged 
that her two sons by her first husband should be educated 
by their uncle. John Phillips, the younger of them, only 
nine years old, had boarded with him in the St Bride’s 
Churchyard lodgings ; and, after the removal to Aldersgate 
Street, the other brother, Edward Phillips, only a year 
older, became his hoarder also. Gradually a few other 
boys, the sons of w^ell-to-do personal friends, joined the 
two Phillipses, whether as boarders or for daily lessons, 
so that the house in Aldersgate Street became a small 
private school. The drudgery of teaching seems always 
to have been liked by Milton. What meanwhile of the 
great Arthurian epic'? That project, we find, had been 
given up, and Milton’s mind was roving among many other 
subjects, and balancing their capabilities. How he wavered 
betw-een Biblical subjects and heroic subjects from British 
history, and how many of each kind suggested themselves 
to him, one learns from a list in his own handwriting among 
the Milton MSS. at Cambridge. It contains jottings of 
no fewer than fifty-three subjects from the Old Testament, 
eight from the Gospels, thirty-three from British and 
English history before the Conquest, and five from Scottish 
history. It is curious that all or most of them are headed 
or described as subjects for “tragedies,” as if the epic 
form had now been abandoned for the dramatic. It is 
more interesting still to observe wffiich of the subjects 
fascinated Milton most. Though several of them are 
sketched pretty fully, not one is sketched at such length 
and so particularly as Paradise Lost, It is the first subject 
on the list, and there are four separate drafts of a possible 
tragedy under that title, two of them merely enumerating 
the dramatis personse^ but the last two indicating the plot 
and the division into acts. Thus, in 1640, twenty-seven 
years before Paradise Lost was given to the world, he had 
put down the name on paper, and had committed himself 
to the theme. 

To these poetic dreamings and schemings there was to 
be a long interruption. The Scottish National Covenant 
had led to extraordinary results. Hot only were Charles 
and Laud checkmated in their design of converting the 
mild Episcopal system which King Janies h^d established 


in Scotland into a liigh Laiidian prelacy; hut, in a 
General Assembly held at Glasgow in the end of 1638, 
Episcopacy had been utterly abolished in Scotland, and 
the old Presbyterian system of Knox and Melville revived. 
To avenge this, and restore the Scottish bishops, Charles 
had marched to the Border with an English army ; but, 
met there by the Covenanting army under General 
Alexander Leslie, he had not deemed it prudent to risk a 
battle, and had yielded to a negotiation conceding to the 
Scots all their demands. This “First Bishojis’ War,” as 
it came to be called, was begun and concluded while 
Milton was abroad. About the time of his return, liow^- 
ever, Charles had again broken with the Scots. Milton 
had been watching the course of affairs since tlien with 
close and eager interest. He had seen and partaken in 
the sympathetic stir in favour of the Scots which ran 
through tlie popular and Puritan mind of England. He 
had welcomed the practical proof of this sympathy given 
in that English parliament of April 1640, called “ The Short 
Parliament,” which Charles, in his straits for supplies against 
the Scots, had reluctantly summoned at last, but w^as 
obliged to dismiss as unmanageable. Charles had, never- 
theless, with money raised somehow, entered on the 
“Second Bishops’ War.” This time the result was 
momentous indeed. The Scots, not waiting to be attacked 
in their own country, took the aggressive, and invaded 
England. In August 1640, after one small engagement 
with a portion of Charles’s army, they were in possession 
of Newcastle and of all the northern English counties. 
The English then had their opportunity. A treaty with 
the Scots was begun, which the English Puritans, who 
regarded their presence in England as the very blessing 
they had been praying for, were in no haste to finish ; and, 
on the 3d of November 1640, there met that parliament 
which was to be famous in English history, and in the 
history of the world, as “ The Long Parliament.” 

Of the first proceedings of this parliament, including the 
trial and execution of Strafford, the impeachment and 
imprisonment of Laud and others, and the break-down of 
the system of Thorough by miscellaneous reforms and by 
guarantees for parliamentary liberty, Milton was only a 
spectator. It was when the church question emerged 
distinctly as the question paramount, and there had arisen 
divisions on that question among those who had been 
practically unanimous in matters of civil reform, that he 
plunged in as an active adviser. There were three parties 
on the church question. There was a high-church party, 
contending for Episcopacy by divine right, and for the 
maintenance of English Episcopacy very much as it 'was ; 
there was a middle party, defending Episcopacy on grounds 
of usage and expediency, but desiring to see the powers of 
bishops greatly curtailed, and a limited Episcopacy, wuth 
councils of presbyters round each bishop, substituted for 
the existing high Episcopacy ; and there was the root-and- 
branch party, as it called itself, desiring tlie entire abolition 
of Episcopacy and the reconstruction of the English 
Church on something like the Scottish Presbyterian model. 
Since the opening of the parliament there had been a storm 
of pamphlets crossing one another in the air from these 
three parties. The chief manifesto of the high-church 
party was a pamphlet by Joseph Hall, bishop of Exeter, 
entitled Humble Remonstrance to the High Court of 
Parliament, In answer to Hail, and in representation of 
the views of the root-and-branch party, there had stepped 
forth, in March 1640-41, five leading Puritan parish 
ministers, the initials of whose names, clubbed together on 
the title-page of their joint production, made the uncouth 
word “ Smectymnuus.” These were Stephen Marshall, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, 
and William Spurstow, The Thomas Young whose name 


comes in the middle was no other than the Scottish 
Thomas Young who had been Miiton^s domestic preceptor 
in Bread Street. Having returned from Hamburg in 
1628, he had been appointed to the vicarage of Stowmarket 
in Suffolk, in which living he had remained ever since, 
with the reputation of being one of the most solid and 
learned Puritans among the English parish clergy. The 
famous Smectymnuan pamphlet in reply to Hall was 
mainly Young’s. What is more interesting is that his old 
pupil Milton was secretly in partnership with him and his 
brother-Smectymnuans. Milton’s hand is discernible in a 
portion of the original Smectymnuan pamphlet; and he 
continued to aid the Smectymnuans in their subsequent 
rejoinders to Hall’s defences of himself. It was more in 
Milton’s w’-ay, however, to appear in print independently; 
and in iMay 1641, while the controversy between Hall and 
the Smectymnuans w-as going on, he put forth a pamphlet 
of his own. It was entitled Of Reformation touching 
Church Discipline in England and the Causes that hare 
hitherto hindered it, and consisted of a review of English 
ecclesiastical history, with an appeal to his countrymen to 
resume that course of reformation which he considered to 
have been prematurely stopped in the preceding century, 
and to swx‘ep aw^ay the last relics of papacy and prelacy. 
Among all the root-and-branch pamphlets of the time it . 
stood out, and stands out still, as the most thorough-going 
and tremendous. It w’-as foilow^ed by four others in rapid 
succession, — to wit, Of Prelatical Episcopacy and whether 
it may he deduced from the Apostolical Times (June 1641), 
Animadversions upon the RemonstranGs Defence against 
Smectymnuus (July 1641), The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelaty (February 1641-42), Apology 
against a Pampihlet called a Modest Confutation of the 
Animadversions, &c. (March 1641-42). The first of these 
was directed chiefly against that middle party which 
advocated a limited Episcopacy, with especial reply to the 
arguments of Archbishop Ussher, as the chief exponent of 
the views of that party. Ihvo of the others, as the titles 
imply, belong to the Smectymnuan series, and w^ere 
castigations of Bishop Hall. The greatest of the four, and 
the most important of all Milton’s anti-Episcopal pamphlets 
after the first, is that entitled The Reason of Church 
Government. It is there that Milton takes his readers 
into his confidence, speaking at length of himself and his 
motives in becoming a controversialist. Poetry, he declares, 
w" as his real vocation ; it w^as with reluctance that he had 
resolved to leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled , 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes”; but duty had left him 
no option. The great poem or poems he had been meditat» 
ing could w^ait ; and meanwhile, though in prose-polemics 
he had the use only of his left hand,” that hand should 
be used with all its might in the cause of his country and 
of liberty. 

The parliament had advanced in the root-and-branch 
direction so far as to have passed a bill for the exclusion 
of bishops from the House of Lords, and compelled the 
king’s assent to that bill, wiien, in August 1642, the 
further struggle between Charles and his subjects took the 
form of civil war. All England was then divided into the 
Eoyalists, supporting the king, and the Parliamentarians, 
adhering to that majority of the Commons, with a 
minority of the Lords, which sat on as the parliament. 
WLile the first battles of the civil war were being fought 
with varying success, this parliament, less impeded than 
when it had been full, moved on more and more rapidly 
in the root-and-branch direction, till, by midsummer 1643, 
the abolition of Episcopacy had been decreed, and the 
question of the future non-prelatic constitution of the 
Church of England referred to a synbd of divines, to meet 


at Westminster under parliamentary authority. Of Milton’s 
life through those first months of the civil w’^ar little is 
known. He remained in his house in Aldersgate Street, 
teaching his nephews and other pupils; and the only 
scrap that came from his pen was the semi-jocose sonnet 
bearing the title When the Assault loas intended to the City. 
In the summer of 1643, how^ever, there was a great change 
in the Aldersgate Street household About the end of May, 
as his nephew Edward Phillips remembered, Milton went 
away on a country journej^, without saying whither or for 
what purpose ; and, when he returned, about a month 
afterwards, it was with a young wife, and with some of 
her sisters and other relatives in her company. He had, 
in fact, been in the very headquarters of the king and the 
Royalist army in and round Oxford; and the bride he 
brought l^ack with him was a Mary Powell, the eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, Esq., of Forest Hill, near 
Oxford, She was the third of a family of eleven sons and 
daughters, of good standing, but in rather embarrassed 
circumstances, and was seventeen years and four months 
old, while Milton was in his thirty-fifth year. However 
the marriage came about, it was a most unfortunate event. 
The Powell family were strongly Ptoyalist, and the girl 
herself seems to have been frivolous, unsuitable, and 
stupid. Hardly were the honeymoon festivities over in 
Aldersgate Street when, her sisters and other relatives 
having returned to Forest Hill and left her alone with her 
husband, she pined for home again and begged to be 
allowed to go back on a visit. Milton consented, on the 
understanding that the visit was to be a brief one. This 
seems to have been in July 1643. Soon, however, the 
intimation from Forest Hill was that he need not look 
ever to have his wife in his house again. The resolution 
seems to have been mainly the girl’s own, abetted by her 
mother ; but, as the king’s cause was then prospering in 
the field, it is a fair conjecture that the whole of the 
Powell family had repented of their sudden connexion vdth 
so prominent a Parliamentarian and assailant of the Church 
of England as Milton. While his wife was away, his old 
father, who had been residing for three years with his 
younger and lawyer son at Reading, came to take u|) his 
quarters in Aldersgate Street. 

Milton’s conduct under the insult of his wife’s desertion 
was most characteristic. Always fearless and speculative, 
he converted his own case into a public protest against the 
existing law and theory of marriage. The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored, to the good of both Sexes, was 
the title of a pamphlet put forth by him in August 1643, 
without his name, but with no effort at concealment, declar- 
ing the notion of a sacramental sanctity in the marriage 
relation to be a clerically invented superstition, and arguing 
that inherent incompatibility of character, or contrariety 
of mind, between two married persons, is a j)erfectly just 
reason for divorce. There was no reference to his own 
case, except by implication; but the boldness of the 
speculation roused attention and sent a shock through 
London. It was a time when the authors of heresies of 
this sort, or of any sort, ran considerable risks. The 
famous Westminster Assembly of Divines, called by the 
Long Parliament, had met on the appointed day, July 1, 
1643; the Scots, in consenting to send an army into 
England to assist the parliament in their war with the 
king, had proposed, as one of the conditions, their Solemn 
League and Covenant, binding the two nations to endeavour 
after a uniformity of religion and of ecclesiastical discipline, 
with the extirpation of all “ heresy, schism, and profane- 
ness,” as well as popery and prelacy; the Solemn League and 
Covenant had been enthusiastically accepted in England, 
and was being sworn to universally by the Parliamentarians; 
and one immediate effect was that four eminent Scottish. 
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divines and two Scottish lay commissioners were added to 
the Westminster Assembly and l^ecame leaders there. 
Whether Milton’s divorce tract was formally discussed in 
the Assemldy during the first months of its sitting is 
unknown; but it is certain that the London clergy, 
including not a few members of the Assembly, were then 
talking about it privately with anger and execration. 
That there might be no olDstacle to a more public prosecu- 
tion, Milton threw oil the anonymous in a second and 
much enlarged edition of the tract, in February 1643-44, 
dedicated openly to the parliament and the Assembly. 
Then, for a month or two, during which the gossip about 
him and his monstrous doctrine was spreading more and 
more, he turned his attention to other subjects. Among 
the questions in agitation in the general ferment of opinion 
brought about by the civil war was that of a reform of 
the national system of education and especially of the 
universities. To this question Milton made a contribution 
in June 1644, in a vsmall Tract on Education^ in the form 
of a letter to Mr Samuel Hartlib, a German then resident 
in London and interesting himself busily in all philanthropic 
projects and schemes of social reform. In the very next 
month, however, July 1644, he returned to the divorce 
subject in a pamphlet addressed specially to the clergy 
and entitled The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning 
Divorce, The outcry against him then reached its height. 
He was attacked in pamphlets; he was denounced in 
pulpits all through London, and more than once in sermons 
before the two Houses of Parliament by prominent divines 
of the Westminster Assembly ; strenuous efforts were made 
to bring him within definite parliamentary censure. In 
the cabal formed against him for this purpose a leading 
part was played, at the instigation of the clergy, by the 
Stationers’ Company of London. That company, represent- 
ing the publishers and booksellers of London, had a plea 
of their own against him, on the ground that his doctrine 
was not only immoral, but had been put forth in an illegal 
manner. His first divorce treatise, though published imme- 
diately after the “ Printing Ordinance ” of the parliament 
of June 14, 1643, requiring all publications to be licensed 
for press by one of the official censors, and to be registered 
in the books of the Stationers’ Company, had been issued 
without licence and without registration. Complaint to 
this effect was made against Milton, with some others liable 
to the same charge of contempt of the printing ordinance, 
in a the Stationers to the House of Commons 

in August 1644 ; and the matter came before committee 
both in that House and in the Lords. It is to this 
circumstance that the world owes the most popular and 
eloquent, if not the greatest, of all Milton’s prose-writings, 
his famous Areopagiiica^ a Speech of Mr John Milton 
for the Liherty of Unlicensed Printing to the Parliament 
of England, It appeared in the end of ISrovember 1644, 
deliberately unlicensed and unregistered, as was proper 
on such an occasion, and was a remonstrance addressed 
to the parliament, as if in an oration to them face 
to face, against their ordinance of June 1643 and the , 
whole system of licensing and censorship of the press. 
Hobly eulogistic of the parliament in other respects, it 
denounced their printing ordinance as utterly unworthy of 
them, and of the new era of English liberties which they 
were initiating, and called for its repeal. Though that 
effect did not follow, the pamphlet virtually accomplished 
its puri^ose. The licensing system had received its death- 
blow ; and, though the Stationers returned to the charge 
in another complaint to the House of Lords, Milton’s 
offence against the press ordinance was condoned. He was 
still assailed in pamphlets, and found himself “ in a world of 
disesteem ” ; but he lived on through the winter of 1644-45 
undisturbed in his house in Aldersgate Street. To this 


period there belong, in the snape of verse, only his sonnets 
ix. and x., the first to some anonymous lady, and the 
second ‘‘to the Lady Margaret Ley,” with perhaps the 
Greek lines entitled Philosophm ad Begem Quendam, 
His divorce speculation, however, still occupied Mm; 
and in March 1644-45 he published simultaneously Ms 
Tetrachordon, or Expositions upon the four chief places of 
Scripture tvhich treat of Marriage, and his C olasterion, a 
Reply to a nameless Ansiver against the Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce. In these he replied to his cMef 
recent assailants, lay and clerical, with merciless severity. 

It was not merely Milton’s intellectual eminence that 
had saved him from prosecution for Ms divorce heresy. A 
new tendency of national opinion on the church question 
had operated in his favour, and in favour of all forms of 
free speculation. There had occurred in the Westminster 
Assembly itself, and more largely throughout the general 
community, that split of English Puritanism into the two 
opposed varieties of Presbyterianism on the one hand and 
Independency or Congregationalism on the other which 
explains the whole subsequent history of the Puritan revo- 
lution. Out of this theoretical discussion as to the con- 
stitution of the church there had grown the all-important 
practical question of toleration. The Presbyterians insisted 
‘that the whole population of England should necessarily 
belong to the one national Presbyterian Church, be com- 
pelled to attend its worship, and be subject to its discipline, 
while the Independents demanded that, if a Presbyterian 
Church should be set up as the national and state-paid 
church, there should at least be liberty of dissent from it, 
and toleration for those that chose to form themselves 
into separate congregations. Vehement within the West- 
minster Assembly itself, the controversy had attained 
wider dimensions out of doors, and had inwrought itself 
in a most remarkable manner with the conduct of the war. 
Orthodox Presbyterian Calvinists were still the majority 
of the Puritan body ; but, in the new atmosphere of liberty, 
there had sprung up, from secret and long-suppressed seeds 
in the English mind, a wonderful variety of sects and 
denominations, mingling other elements with their 
Calvinism, or hardly Calvinistic at all, — most of them, it is 
true, fervidly Biblical and Christian after their different 
sorts, hut not a few professing the most coolly inquisitive 
and sceptical spirit, and pushing their speculations to 
strange extremes of free-thinking. These sects, growing 
more and more numerous in the large towns, had become 
especially powerful in the English Parliamentary army. 
That army had, in fact, become a marching academy of 
advanced opinionists and theological debaters. jSTow, as all 
! the new Puritan sects, differing however much among 
themselves, saw their existence and the perpetuity of their 
tenets threatened by that system of ecclesiastical uniformity 
which the Presbyterians proposed to establish, they had, 
one and all, abjured Presbyterianism, and adopted the 
opposite principle of Independency, with its appended 
principle of toleration. Hence an extraordinary conflict 
of policies among those who seemed to be aU Parliamen- 
tarians, all united in fighting against the king. The 
auxiliary Scottish army, which had come into England in 
January 1643-44, and had helped the English generals to 
beat the king in the great battle of Marston Moor in July 
1644, thought that he had then been almost sufiicieiitly 
beaten, and that the object of the Solemn League and 
Covenant would be best attained by bringing Mm to such 
terms as should secure an immediate Presbyterian settle- 
ment and the suppression of the Independents and sectaries. 
In this the chief English commanders, such as Essex and 
Manchester, agreed substantially with the Scots. Cromwell, 
on the other hand, who was now the recognized head of 
the army Independents, did not think that the king had 
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been sufficiently beaten, even for the general purposes of 
the war, and was resolved that the war should be pushed 
on to a point at which a Presbyterian settlement should be 
impossible without guarantees for liberty of conscience and 
•a toleration of non>Presbyterian sects. Through the latter 
part of 1644, accordingl}^, Milton had been saved from the 
penalties which his Presbyterian opponents would have 
inflicted on him by this general championship of liberty of 
opinion by Cromwell and the army Independents. Before 
the middle of 1645 he, with others who were on the 
black books of the Presbyterians as heretics, was safer 
still. Though the parliament had voted, in January 
' 104 . 4 ^ 45 ^ that the future national church of England should 
be on the Presbyterian system, Cromwell and the Inde- 
pendents had taken care to have the question of tolera- 
tion left open; and, within the next month or two, by 
CromwelFs exertions, a completely new^ face was put upon 
the war by the removal of all the chief officers that had 
been in command hitherto, and the equipment of the 
hTew Model army, with Fairfax as its commander-in-chief 
■and Cromwell himself as lieutenant-general. The Scots 
■and the stricter English Presbyterians looked on malignantly 
wffiile this army took the field, calling it an Army of 
•Sectaries,” and almost hoping it would be beaten. On 
June 14, 1645, however, there was fought the great battle 
of ISTaseby, utterly ruining the king at last, and leaving 
only relics of his forces here and there. Milton’s position 
then may be easily understood. Though his first tendency 
on the church question had been to some form of a 
Presbyterian constitution for the church, he had parted 
utterly now from the Scots and Presbyterians, and become 
a partisan of Independency, having no dread of “ sects and 
schisms,” but regarding them rather as healthy signs in 
the English body-politic. He was, indeed, himself one of 
the most noted sectaries of the time, for in the lists of , 
sects drawn out by contemporary Presbyterian wn-iters 
special mention is made of one small sect wdio were known 
as Miltonists or Divorcers, 

So far as Milton w^as concerned personally, his interest 
in the divorce speculation came to an end in July or 
August 1645, when, by friendly interference, a reconcilia- 
tion w^as efiected between him and his wife. The ruin of 
the king’s cause at Haseby had suggested to the Powells 
that it might be as well for their daughter to go back to her 
husband after their two years of separation. It w^as not, 
however, in the house in Aidersgate Street that she rejoined 
him, but in a larger house, winch he had taken in the 
adjacent street called Barbican, for the accommodation of 
an increasing number of pupils. 

The house in Barbican w^as tenanted by Milton from 
about August 1 645 to September or October 1647. Among 
his first occupations there must have been the revision of 
the proof sheets of the first edition of his collected poems. 
It appeared as a tiny volume, cojiies of wlaich are now very 
rare, with the title Poems of Mr John Milton^ loth EngliJi 
and Latin^ composed at several times. The title-page gives 
the date 1645, but January 1645-46 seems to have been 
the exact month of the publication. The appearance of 
the volume indicates that Milton may have been a little 
tired by this time of his notoriety as a prose-polemic, and 
desirous of being recognized once more in his original 
character of literary man and poet. But, whether because 
his pedagogic duties now engrossed him or for other reasons, 
very few new pieces were added in the Barbican to those 
that the little volume had thus made public. In English, 
there were only the four sonnets now numbered xi.-xiv., the 
first two entitled On the Detraction which followed upon 
my writing certain Treatises,” the third To Mr Henry 
Lawes on his. Airs,” and the fourth ^‘To the Eeiigious * 
Memory of Mrs Catherine Thomson,” together -with the 


powerful anti-Presbyterian invective or ‘'^tailed sonnet” 
entitled “On the New Forcers of Conscience under the 
Long Parliament”; and in Latin there w^ere only the ode 
Ad Joanne7n Roiisium^ the trifle called Apologns de 
Rmtico et He^'o^ and one interesting Familiar Ejnstle 
addressed to his Florentine friend Carlo Dati. Some 
family incidents of importance, however, appertain to this 
time of residence in Barbican. Oxford having surrendered 
to Fairfax in June 1646, the •whole of the Pow’ell family 
had to seek refuge in London, and most of them found 
shelter in Milton’s house. His first child, a daughter 
i named Anne, was born there on the 29th of July that 
: year; on the 1st of January 1646-47 his father-in-la w’' Mr 
i Powell died there, leaving his affairs in confusion ; and in 
, the following March his owm father died there, at the age 
' of eighty-four, and wus buried in the adjacent church of St 
Giles, Cripplegate. For the rest, the two years in Barbican 
are nearly blank in Milton’s biography. The great 
Revolution was still running its course. For a time 
Charles’s surrender of himself, in May 1646, to the auxiliary 
Scottish army rather than to Fairfax and Cromwell, and 
his residence with that Scottish army at New^castle in 
negotiation with the Scots, had given the Presbyterians 
the advantage ; but, after the Scots had evacuated England 
in January 1646-47, leaving Charles a captive with his 
English subjects, and especially after the English army had 
seized him at Holmby in June 1647 and undertaken the 
further management of the treaty with him, the advantage 
was all the other wuy. It was a satisfaction to Milton, 
and perhaps still a protection for him, that the “ Army of 
Independents and FJectailes” had come to be really the 
masters of England. 

From Barbican Milton removed, in September or 
October 1647, to a smaller house in that part of High 
Holborn wffiich adjoins Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Flis Powell 
relatives had now left him, and he had reduced the 
number of his pupils, or perhaps kept only his two 
nephews. But, though thus more at leisure, he did not 
yet resume his projected poem, but occupied himself 
rather with three works of scholarly labour which he had 
already for some time had on hand. One was the com- 
pilation in English of a complete history of England, or 
rather of Great Britain, from the earliest times ; another 
wus the preparation in Latin of a complete system of 
divinity, drawm directly, from the Bible ; and the third wus 
the collection of materials for a new Latin dictionary. 
Milton had ahvays a fondness for such labours of scholar- 
ship and compilation. Of a poetical kind there is nothing 
to record, during his residence in High Holborn, but an 
experiment in psalm-translation, in the shape of Psalms 
lxxx.-lxxxviii. done into service-metre in April 1648, and 
the Sonnet to Faiifax^ written in September of the same 
year. — This last connects him again with the course of 
public affairs. The king, having escaped from the custody 
of the army chiefs, and taken refuge in the Isle of Wight, 
had been committed to closer custody there ; all negotia- 
tion between him and parliament had been declared at an 
end ; and the result would probably have been his deposi- 
tion, but for the consequences of a secret treaty he had 
contrived to make with the Scots. By this treaty the 
Scots engaged to invade England in the king’s behalf, 
rescue him from the English parliament and army, and 
restore him to his full royalty, while he engaged in return 
to ratify the Covenant, the Presbyterian system of church 
government, and ail the other conclusions of the West- 
minster Assembly, tliroughoi^t England, and to put 
down Independency and the sects. Thus, in May 1648, 
began what is called the Second Civil War, consisting first 
of new risings of the Royalists in various parts of England, 
and then of a conjunction of these with a great invasion 
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of England by a Royalist Scottisli army, under the command 
of the duke of Hamilton. It was all over in August 
1648, when the crushing defeat of the Scottish army by 
Cromwell in the three days’ battle of Preston, and the 
simultaneous suppression of the English Royalist insur- 
rection in the south-east counties by Fairfax’s siege and 
capture of Colchester, left Charles at the mercy of the 
victors. — Milton’s Sonnet to Fairfax was a congratulation 
to that general-in-chief of the parliament on his success at 
Colchester, and attested the exultation of the writer over 
the triumph of the Parliamentary cause. His exultation 
continued through what followed. After one more dying 
effort of the parliament at negotiation with Charles, the 
army took the whole business on itself. The king was 
brought from the Isle of Wight ; the parliament, manipu- 
lated by the army officers, and purged of all members 
likely to impede the army’s ]3urpose, was converted into 
an instrument for that purpose ; a court of high justice 
was set up for the trial of Charles; and on January 
30, 1648-49, he was brought to the scaffold in front of 
Whitehall, By that act England became a repubKc, 
governed, without King or House of Lords, by the persever- 
ing residue or “ Rump ” of the recent House of Commons, 
in conjunction with an executive council of state, composed 
of forty-one members appointed annually by that House. 

The first Englishman of mark out of parliament to 
attach himself openly to the new republic was John 
Milton. This he did by the publication of his pamphlet 
entitled Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, proving that it is 
lawful, and hath been held so in all ages, for any wJio have the 
power, to call to account a Tyrant or iviclced King, and, 
after due conmctio7i, to depose mid put him to death, if the 
(yrdinary Magistrate have neglected to do it. It was out 
within a fortnight after the king’s death, and was Milton’s 
last performance in the house in High Holborn. The chiefs 
of the new republic could not but perceive the importance 
of securing the services of a man who had so opportunely 
and so powerfully spoken out in favour of their tremendous 
act, and who was other^vise so distinguished. In March 
1648-49, accordingly, Milton was offered, and accepted, the 
secretaryship for foreign tongues to the council of state 
of the new Commonwealth. The salary was to be £288 a 
year, worth about £1000 a year now. To be near his new 
duties in attendance on the council, which held its daily 
sittings for the first few weeks in Derby House, close to 
Whitehall, but afterwards regularly in Whitehall itself, he 
removed at once to temporary lodgings at Charing Cross. 
In the very first meetings of council which Milton attended 
he must have made personal acquaintance with President 
Bradshaw, Fairfax, Cromw-ell himself, Sir Henry Vane, 
Whitlocke, Henry Marten, Hasilrig, Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
and the other chiefs of the council and the Commonwealth, 
if indeed he had not known some of them before. After a 
little while, for his greater convenience, official apartments 
were assigned him in Whitehall itseK. 

At the date of Milton’s appointment to the secretaryship 
he was forty years of age. His special duty was the 
drafting of such letters as were sent by the council of 
state, or sometimes by the Rump Parliament, to foreign 
states and princes, with the examination and translation 
of letters in reply, and with personal conferences, when 
necessary, with the agents of foreign powers in London, 
and with envoys and ambassadors. As Latin was the 
■ language employed in the written diplomatic documents, 
his post came to be known indifferently as the secretaryship 
for foreign tongues or the Latin secretaryship. In that 
post, however, his duties, more particularly at first, -were 
very light in comparison with those of his official colleague, 

Walter Frost, the general secretary. Foreign powers 
^^^loof from the English republic as much ^ they could; 


and, while Mr Frost had to be present in every meeting of 
the council, keeping the minutes, and conducting all the 
general corres|)cJiidence, Milton’s presence was required 
only when some piece of foreign business did turn up. 
Hence, from the first, his employment in very miscel- 
laneous work. Especially, the council looked fco him for 
everything in the nature of literary vigilance and literary 
help in the interests of the struggling Commonwealth. He 
was employed in the examination of suspected papers, and 
in interviews with their authors and printers ; and he 
executed several great literary commissions expressly 
entrusted to him by the council. The first of these was 
his pamphlet entitled Observations 07i OrmonTs Articles of 
Feace with the Irish Rebels. ’ It was published in May 
1649, and was in defence of the republic against a 
complication of Royalist intrigues and dangers in Ireland. 
A passage of remarkable interest in it is one of eloquent 
eulogy on Cromwell. More important still was tlie 
EihonoMastes (which may be translated “ Image-Smasher ”), 
published by Milton in October 1649, by way of 
counterblast to the famous Eihon Basilike (“Royal 
Image”), which had been in circulation in thousands of 
copies since the king’s death, and had become a kind of 
Bible in all Royalist households, on the supposition that it 
had been written by the royal martyr himself. A third 
piece of work was of a more laborious nature. In the 
end of 1649 there appeared abroad, under the title of 
Befemio Regia pro Garolo a Latin vindication of the 
memory of Charles, with an attack on the English Com- 
monwealth, intended for circulation on the Continent. As 
it had been written, at the instance of the exiled royal 
family, by Salmasius, or Claude de Saumaise, of Leyden, 
then of enormous celebrity over Europe as the greatest 
scholar of his age, it was regarded as a serious blow to the 
infant Commonwealth. To answer it was thought a task 
worthy of Milton, and he threw his whole strength into the 
performance through the year 1650, interrupting himself 
only by a new and enlarged edition of his EikonoUastes. 
Hot till April 1651 did the result appear ; but then the suc- 
cess Was prodigious. Milton’s Latin Pro Populo Anglicano 
Befemio, as it was called, ran at once over the British 
Islands and the Continent, rousing acclamation everywhere,, 
and received by scholars as an annihilation of the great 
Salmasius. Through the rest of 1 65 1 the observation was 
that the two agencies which had co-operated znost visibly 
in raising the reputation of the Commonwealth abroad 
were Milton’s books and CromwelTs battles.— These battles 
of Cromwell, in the service of the Commonwealth he had 
founded, had kept him absent from the council of state, 
of which he was still a member, since shortly after the 
beginning of Milton’s secretaryship. For nearly a year he 
had been in Ireland, as lord lieutenant, reconquering that 
country after its long rebellion; and then, for another 
year, he had been in Scotland, crushing the Royalist 
commotion there round Charles IL, and annexing Scotland 
to the EngKsh republic. The annexation was complete on 
the 3d of September 1651, when Cromwell, chasing 
Charles II. and his army out of Scotland, came up with 
them at Worcester and gained his crowning victory. The 
Commonwealth then consisted of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and Cromwell was its supreme chief. — Through 
the eventful year 1651, it has been recently ascertained, 
Milton had added to the other duties of his secretaryship 
that of Government journalist. Through the whole of that 
year, if not from an earlier period, he acted as licenser and 
superintending editor of the Mercurius Politicus, a news- 
paper issued twice a week, of which Mr Marchamont 
Needham was the working editor and proprietor. Milton’s 
hand is discernible in some of the leading articles. 

About the end of 1651 Milton left his official rooms in 


Whiteliail for a house he had taken on tlie edge of Bt 
James’s Park, in what was then called Petty France, 
Westminster, but is now York Street. The house existed 
till the other day, but has been pulled down. In Milton's 
time it was a villa-looking residence, vith a garden, in 
a neighbourhood of villas and gardens. He had now 
more to do in the special work of his office, in consequence 
of the increase of correspondence with foreign powers. 
But he had for some time been in ailing health ; and a 
dimness of eyesight which had been growing upon him 
gradually for ten years had been settling rapidly, since his 
labour over the answer to Salmasius, into total blindness. 
Actually, before or about May 1652, wffien he was but in 
his forty-fourth year, his blindness -was total, and he could 
go about only with some one to lead him. Hence a re- 
arrangement of his secretarial duties. Such of these duties 
as he could perform at home, or by occasional visits to the 
Council Office near, he continued to perform ; but much of 
the routine work 'was done for him by assistants, one of 
them a well-known German named Weckherlin, under the 
superintendence of Mr John Thiuioe, who had succeeded 
Mr Walter Frost in the general secretaryship. Precisely 
to this time of a lull in Milton’s secretaryship on account 
of his ill-health and blindness we have to refer his two 
great companion sonnets To the Lord General Cromwell 
and To Sir Henry Yane the Toting er. To about the same 
time, or more precisely to the interval bet'ween May and 
September 1652, though the exact date is uncertain, we 
have to refer the death of his only son, who had been born 
in his official Whitehall apartments in the March of the 
preceding year, and the death also of his vidfe, just after 
she had given birth to his third daughter, Deborah. With 
the three children thus left him, — Anne, but six years old, 
Mary, not four, and the infant Deborah, — the blind 
widower lived on in his house in Petty France in such 
desolation as can be imagined. He had recovered suffici- 
ently to resume his secretarial duties; and the total num- 
ber of his dictated state letters for the single year 1652 
is equal to that of all the state letters of his preceding 
term of secretaryship put together. To the same year 
there belong also three of his Latin Familiar Epistles, 
In December 1652 there w^as published Joannis Philippi 
Angli Pesponsio ad Apologiam Atiotiymi Cvjnsdam Tene- 
hrionis, being a reply by Milton’s younger nephew, John 
Phillips, but touched up by Milton himself, to one of 
several j^amphiets that had appeared against Milton for his 
slaughter of Salmasius, The ablest and most scurrilous 
of these, which had just appeared anonymously at the 
Hague, with the title Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Coelum > 
adversus Parricidas Anglicanos Cry of the Boyal Blood 
to Heaven against the English Parricides ”), Milton was 
reserving for his own attention at his leisure. 

On the 20th of April 1653 there was Cromw’-ell’s great 
act of armed interference by which he turned out the small 
remnant of the Bump Parliament, dismissed their council 
of state, and assumed the government of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland into his own hands. For several months, 
indeed, he acted only as interim dictator, governing by a 
council of his officers, and waiting for the conclusions of 
that select body of advisers which he had called together 
from all parts of the country, and which the Eoyalists 
nicknamed ‘*The Barebones Parliament.” In December 
1653, however, his formal sovereignty began under the 
name of the Protectorate, passing gradually into more than 
kingship. This change from government by the Bump 
and its council to government by a single military Lord 
Protector and his council was regarded by many as treason 
to the republican cause, and divided those who had hitherto 
been the united Commonwealth’s men into the Pure Re- 
publicans,” represented by such men as Bradshaw and Yane, 


and the “ Oliverians,” adhering to the Protector. Milton, 
whose boundless admiration of Cromw^ell had sliowm itself 
already in his Irish tract of 1649 and in his recent sonnet, 
was recognized as one of the Oliverians. He remained in 
Oliver’s service and w^as his Latin secretary through the 
whole of the Protectorate. For a while, indeed, his Latin 
letters to foreign states in Cromwell’s name were but few^, — 
Mr Thurloe, as general secretary, officiating as Oliver’s 
right-hand man in everything, with a Mr Philip hleadows 
under him, at a salary of £200 a year, as deputy for the 
blind Mr Milton in foreign correspondence and translations. 
The reason for this temporary exemption of Milton from 
routine duty may have been that he was then engaged on 
an answ^er, by commission from the late Government, to 
the already-mentioned pamphlet from the Hague entitled 
Regii Sangtdnis Glamor, Balmasius was now dead, and 
the CommonAvealth was too stable to suffer from such 
attacks ; but no Boyalist pamphlet had appeared so able 
or so venomous as this in continuation of the Salmasian 
controversy. All the rather because it was in the main a 
libel on Milton himself did a reply from his pen seem 
necessary. It came out in May 1654, with the title 
Joannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicano Befensio 
(“ Second Defence of John Milton, Englishman, 
for the People of England ”). It is one of the most inter- 
esting of all Milton’s waitings. The author of the libel to 
which it replied was Dr Peter du Moulin the younger, a 
naturalized French Presbyterian minister, then moving 
about in English society, close to Milton ; but, as that t.us 
a profound secret, and the work was universally attributed 
on the Continent to an Alexander Morus, a French 
minister of Scottish descent, then of much oratorical 
celebrity in Holland, — who had certainly managed the 
printing in consultation "with the now deceased Salmasius, 
and had contributed some portion of the matter, — Milton 
had made this Morus the responsible person and the one 
object of his castigations. They were frightful enough. 
If Salmasius had been slaughtered in the former Befensio^ 

\ Morus was murdered and gashed in this. His moral 
character was blasted by exposure of his antecedents, and 
he -was blazoned abroad in Europe as a detected clerical 
blackguard. The terrific castigation of Morus, however, 
is but part of the Befensio Sectmda, It contains passages' 
of singular autobiographical and historical value, and 
includes laudatory sketches of such eminent Common, 
wealth’s men as Bradshaw, Fairfax, Fleetwood, Lambert, 
and Overton, together mth a long panegyric on Cromwell 
himseK and his career, which remains to this day unap- 
proached for elaboration and grandeur by any estimate of 
Cromwell from any later pen. From about the date of the 
publication of the Befensio Secunda to the beginning of 
1655 the only specially literary relics of Milton’s life are 
his translations of Psalms i.-viii. in different metres, done 
in August 1654, his translation of Horace’s Ode i. 5, done 
probably about the same time, and two -of his Latin 
Familiar Epistles. The most active time of his secretary- 
ship for Oliver was fiom April 1655 onwards. In that 
month, in the course of a general revision of official salaries 
under the Protectorate, Milton’s salary of £288 a year 
hitherto was reduced to £200 a year, with a kind of re- 
definition of his office, recognizing it, we may say, as a 
Latin secretaryship extraordinary. Mr Philip Meadows 
was to continue to do all the ordinary Foreign Office workj 
under Thurloe’s inspection ; but Milton was to be caked 
in on special occasions. Hardly was the arrangement 
made when a signal occasion did occur. In May 1655 all 
England was horrified by the news of the massacre of the 
Yaudois Protestants by the troops of Emanuele II., duke 
of Savoy and prince of Piedmont, in consequence of their 
disobedience to an edict requiring them either to leave 
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fclieir native valleys or to conform to the Gatliolic religion. 
Cromwell and Ms council took the matter up with all their 
energy ; and the burst of indignant letters on the subject 
despatched in that month and the next to the duke of 
Savoy himself, Louis XIY, of France, Cardinal Mazarin, the 
Swiss canxons, the States-General of the United Provinces, 
and the kings of Svreden and Denmark, were all by Milton. 
His famous sonnet Oyi the late Massacre in Piedmont was 
his more private expression of feeKng on the same occasion. 
This sonnet -was in circulation, and the case of the Yaudois 
Protestants was still occupying Cromwell, when, in August 
1655, there appeared the last of Milton’s great Latin 
pamphlets. It was his Pro Se Pefetisio, in ansAver to an 
elaborate self-defence which Morns had put forth on the 
Continent since Milton’s attack on his character, and it con- 
sisted mainly of a re-exposure of that unfortunate clergy- 
man. Thence, through the rest of Crom well’s Protectorate, 
Milton’s life 'was of comparatively calm tenor. He was in 
much better health than usual, bearing his blindness with 
courage and cheerfulness ; he was steadily busy with such 
more important despatches to foreign powers as the Pro- 
tector, then in the height of his great foreign policy, and 
regarded with fear and deference by all European monarclis 
and states from Gibraltar to the Baltic, chose to confide to 
him ; and his house in Petty Prance seems to have been, 
more than at any previous time since the beginning of his 
blindness, a meeting-place for friends and visitors, and a 
scene of pleasant hospitalities. The four sonnets now 
numbered xix.-xxii,, one of them to young Mr Lawrence, 
the soil of the president of Cromwell’s council, and two of 
the others to Cyriack Skinner, belong to this time of domestic 
quiet, as do also no fewer than ten of his Latin Familiar 
Ephtles. His second marriage belongs to the same years, 
and gleams even yet as the too brief consummation of this 
happiest time in the blind man’s life. The name of his 
second wife was Katharine Woodcock. He married her 
on the 12th of November 1656; but, after only fifteen 
months, he was again a widower, by her death in childbirth 
in February 1657-58. The child dying with her, only the 
three daughters by the first marriage remained. The 
touching sonnet which closes the series of Milton’s Pormets 
is his sacred tribute to the memory on his second marriage 
and to the virtues of the wife he had so soon lost. Even 
after that loss we find him stiU busy for Cromwell. Mr 
Meadows having been sent ofi on dqilomatic missions, 
Andrew Marvell had, in September 1657, been brought in, 
much to Milton’s satisfaction, as his assistant or colleague 
in the Latin secretaryship; but this had by no means 
relieved him from duty. Some of his greatest despatches 
for Cromwell, including letters, of the highest importance, 
to Louis XIY., Mazarin, and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, 
belong to the year 1658. 

One would like to know precisely in what personal 
relations Milton and Cromwell stood to each other. There 
is, mifortunately, no direct record to show what Cromwell 
thought of Milton; but there is ample record of what 
Milton thought of Cromwell. “Our chief of men,”, he 
had called Cromwell in his sonnet of May 1652; and the 
opinion remained unchanged. He thought Cromwell the 
greatest and best man of his generation, or of many 
generations; and he regarded Cromwell’s assumption of 
the supreme power, and his retention of that power with a 
sovereign title, as no real suppression of the republic, but 
as absolutely necessary for the preservation of the republic, 
and for the safeguard of the British Islands against a 
return of the Stuarts. Nevertheless, under this prodigious 
admiration of Cromwell, there were political doubts and 
reserves. Milton was so much of a modern radical of the 
extreme school in his own political views and sympathies 
that he cannot but have been vexed by the growing con- 
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servatism of Cromwell’s policy through his Protectorate. To 
his grand panegyric on Oliver in the Defensio Secwida of 
1654 he had vSitured to append cautions against self-will, 
over-legislation, and over-policing ; and he cannot have 
thought that Oliver had been immaculate in these respects 
through the four subsequent years. The attempt to revive 
an aristocracy and a House of Lords, on which Cromwell 
was latterly bent, cannot have been to Milton’s taste. 
Above all, Milton dissented in toto from Cromwell’s church 
policy. It was Milton’s fixed idea, almost his deepest 
idea, that there should be no such thing as an Established 
Church, or state-paid clergy, of any sort or denomination or 
mixture of denominations, in any nation, and that, as it 
had been the connexion between church and state, begun 
by Constantine, that had vitiated Christianity in the world, 
and kept it vitiated, so Christianity would never flourish as 
it ought till there had been universal disestablishment and 
disendowment of the clergy, and the propagation of the 
gospel were left to the zeal of voluntary pastors, self-sup- 
ported, or supported modestly by their flocks. He had at 
one time looked to CromweU as the likeliest man to carry 
this great revolution in England. But Cromwell, after 
much meditation on the subject in 1652 and 1653, had 
come to the opposite conclusion. The conservation of the 
Established Church of England, in the form of a broad 
union of all evangelical denominations of Christians, whether 
Presbyterians, or Independents, or Baptists, or moderate 
Old Anglicans, that would accept state-pay with state- 
control, had been the fundamental notion of his Protec- 
torate, persevered in to the end. This must have been 
Milton’s deepest disappointment with the Oliverian rule. 

Cromwell’s death on the 3d of September 1658 left the 
Protectorship to his son Eichard. Milton and Marvell 
continued in their posts, and a number of the Foreign Office 
letters of the new Protectorate were of Milton’s composition. 
Thinking the time fit, he also imt forth, in October 1658, a. 
new edition of his Defeyisio Prima^ and, early in 1659, a. 
new English pamphlet, entitled Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes, ventilating those notions of his as to^ 
the separation of church and state which he had been 
obliged of late to keep to himself. To Eichard’s 
Protectorate also belongs one of Milton’s Latin Familiar 
Epistles. Meanwhile, though all had seemed quiet round 
Eichard at first, the jealousies of the army officers left about 
him by Oliver, and the conflict of political elements let 
loose by Oliver’s death, were preparing his dovmfall. In 
May 1659 Eichard’s Protectorate was at an end. The 
country had returned with pleasure to what was called 
“the good old cause” of pure republicanism; and the 
government was in the hands of “ the Eestored Eump,” 
consisting of the reassembled remains of that Eump Parlia- 
ment which Cromwell had dissolved in 1653. To this 
change, as inevitable in the circumstances, or even 2 >romis- 
ing, Milton adjusted himself. The last of his known 
official performances in his Latin secretaryship are two 
letters in the name of William LenthaU, as the speaker of 
the restored Eumj), one to the king of Sweden and one to 
the king of Denmark, both dated May 15, 1659, Under 
the restored Eump, if ever, he seemed to have a chance for 
his notion of church-disestablishment ; and, accordingly, in 
August 1659, he put forth, with a prefatory address to that 
body, a large pamphlet entitled Coyisiderations touching 
the likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of the Church. 
The restored Eump had no time to attend to such matters. 
They were in struggle for their own existence with the 
army chiefs; and the British Islands were in that state 
of hopeless confusion and anarchy which, after passing 
through a brief phase of attempted military government 
(October to December 1659), and a second revival of the 
purely republican or Eump government (December 1659 ta 
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February 1659-60), issued in Monk's march from Scotland, 
assumption of the dictatorship in London, and recall of all 
the survivors of the original Long Parliament to enlarge the 
Rump to due dimensions and assist him in further delibera- 
tions. Through all this anarchy the Royalist elements had 
been mustering themselves, and the drift to the restoration 
of the Stuart dynasty, as the only possible or feasible con- 
clusion, had become 'apparent. To prevent that issue, to 
argue against it and hgiit against it to the last, was the 
work to which Milton had then set himself. His dis- 
establishment notion and all his other notions had been 
thrown aside ; the preservation of the republic in any form, 
and by any compromise of differences within itself, had 
become his one thought, and the study of practical means 
to this end Ms most anxious occupation. In a Letter to a 
Friend concerning the Rnptu7^es of the Coinmonwealth^ 
written in October 1659, he had propounded a scheme of 
a kind of dual government for reconciling the army chiefs 
with the Rump ; through the following mnter, marked only 
by two of his Latin Familiar E'pistles^ his anxiety over the 
signs of the growing enthusiasm throughout the country 
for the recall of Charles II. had risen to a kind of agony ; 
and early in^ March 1659-60 his agony found vent in a 
pamphlet of the most passionate vehemence entitled The 
Ready'' mid Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth^ 
and the Excellence thereof compared with the Inconveniences 
and Bangers of readmitting Kingship in this Nation. An 
abridgment of the practical substance of this pamphlet was 
addressed by him to General Monk in a letter entitled The 
Present Means and Brief Belineation of a Free Common^ 
wealth. Milton's proposal was that the central governing 
apparatus of the British Islands for the future should con- 
sist of one indissoluble Grand Council or parliament, which 
vshould include all the political chiefs, while there should 
be a large number of provincial councils or assemblies sitting 
in the great towns for the management of local and county 
affairs. The scheme, so far as the imblic attended to it at aU, 
was received with laughter; the Royalist demonstrations were 
now fervid and tumultuous; and it remained only for the new 
and full parliament of two Houses which had been sum- 
moned under Monk’s aus23ices, and which is now known as 
the Convention Parliament, to give effect to Monk’s secret 
determination and the universal popular desire. Not even 
then would Milton be silent. In Brief Notes on a late 
Sermon, published in April 1660, in rep)ly to a Royalist dis- 
course by a Dr Griffith, he made another protest against 
the recall of the Stuarts, even hinting that it would be 
better that Monk should become king himself ; and in the 
same month he sent forth a second edition of his Ready 
and Easy Way, more frantically earnest than even the 
first, and containing additional passages of the most violent 
denunciation of the royal family, and of prophecy of the 
degradation and disaster they would bring back with them. 
This was the dying effort. On the 25 th of April the Con- 
vention Parliament met ; on the 1st of May they resolved 
unanimously that the government by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons should be restored; and on the 29th of May Charles 
II. made his triumphal entry into London. The chief 
republicans had by that time scattered themselves, and 
Milton was in hiding in an obscure part of the city. 

How Milton escaped the scaffold at the Restoration is a 
mystery now, and was a mystery at the time. Actually, 
in the terrible course through the two Houses of the Con- 
vention Parliament of that Bill of Indemnity by which 
the fates of the surviving regicides and of so many 
others of the chief republican culprits were determined, 
Milton was named for special punishment. It was voted 
by the Commons that he should be taken into custody by 
the sergeant-at-arms, for prosecution by the attorney- 
general on account of his EUconoUastes and Befendo 
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Prima, and that all copies of those books should be called 
in and burnt by the hangman. There was, however, some 
powerful combination of friendly influences in his favour, 
with Monk probably abetting. At all events, on the 29 th 
of August 1660, when the Indemnity Bill did come out 
complete, with the king’s assent, granting full pardon to 
all for their past offences, with the exception of about a 
hundred persons named in the bill itself for various degrees 
of punishment, thirty-four of them for death and twenty- 
six for the highest penalty short of death, Milton did not 
appear as one of the exceptions on any ground or in any 
of the grades. From that moment, therefore, he could 
emerge from his hiding, and go about as a free man. Not 
that he was yet absolutely safe. During tlie next two 
or three months London was in excitement over the 
trials of such of the excepted regicides and others as had 
not succeeded in escaping abroad, and the hangings and 
quarterings of ten of them ; there were several public 
burnings by the hangman at the same time of Milton’s 
condemned pamphlets; and the appearance of the blind 
man himself in the streets, though he was legally free, 
would have caused him to be mobbed and assaulted. Nay, 
notwithstanding the Indemnity Bill, he was in some legal 
danger to as late as December 1660. Though the special 
prosecution ordered against him by the Commons had been 
quashed by the subsequent Indemnity Bill, the sergeant-at- 
arms had taken him into custody. Entries in the Com- 
mons journals of December 17 and 19 show that Milton 
complained of the sergeant-at-arms for demanding exorbi- 
tant fees for his release, and that the House arranged the 
matter. 

Milton did not return to Petty France. For the first 
months after he was free he lived as closely as possible in 
a house near what is now Red Lion Square, Holborn. 
Thence he removed, apparently early in 1661, to a house 
in Jewin Street, in his old Aldersgate-Street and Barbican 
neighbourhood. 

In Jewin Street Milton remained for two or three years, 
or from 1661 to 1664. They were the time of his deepest 
degradation, that time of which he speaks when he tells 
us how, by the Divine help, he had been able to persevere 
undauntedly—- 

“though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 

In darkness, and vith dangers compassed round, 

And solitude.” 

The ‘‘evil days” were those of the Restoration in its 
first or Clarendonian stage, with its revenges and reactions, 
its return to high Episcopacy and suppression of every 
form of dissent and sectarianism, its new and shameless 
royal court, its open proclamation and practice of anti- 
Puritanism in morals and in literature no less than in 
politics. For the main part of this world of the Restora- 
tion Milton was now nothing more than an infamous 
outcast, the detestable blind republican and regicide who 
had, by too great clemency, been left unhanged. The 
friends that adhered to him still, and came to see him in 
Jewin Street, were few in number, and chiefly from the 
ranks of those nonconforming denominations, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, or Quakers, who were themselves under 
similar obloquy. Besides his two nephews, the faithful 
Andrew Marvell, Cyriack Skinner, and some others of his 
former admirers, English or foreign, we hear chiefly of a 
Dr Nathan Paget, who was a physician in the Jewin- 
Street neighbourhood, and of several young men who would 
drop in upon him by turns, partly to act as his amanuenses, 
and partly for the benefit of lessons from him, — one of them 
an interesting Quaker youth, named Thomas Ellwood. 
With all this genuine attachment to him of a select few, 
Milton could truly enough describe his condition after 


tlie Eestoration as one of solitude.” ITor was tMs tlie 
worst. His tliree dangliters, on whom he ought liow to 
have been able principally to depend, were his most serious 
domestic trouble. The poor motherless girls, the eldest in 
her seventeenth year in 16G2, the second in her iifteenth, 
and the youngest in her eleventh, had grown up, in their 
father's blindness and too great self-absorption, ill-looked- 
after and but poorly educated; and the result now 
appeared. They “ made nothing of neglecting him ” ; they 
rebelled against the drudgery of reading to him or other- 
wise attending on him ; they “ did combine together and 
iounsel his maid-servant to cheat him in her marketings ” ; 
they actually ‘*had made away some of his books, and 
would have sold the rest.” It was to remedy this horrible 
state of things that Milton consented to a third mar- 
riage. The wife found for him was Elizabeth MinshiiU, 
of a good Cheshire family, and a relative of Dr Paget's. 
They were married on the 24th of February 1662-63, the 
mfe being then only in her twenty-fifth year, while Milton 
was in his fifty-fifth. She proved an excellent wife ; and 
the Jewin Street household, though the daughters remained 
in it, must have been under better management from the 
time of her entry into it. From that date Milton's circum- 
stances must have been more comfortable, and his thoughts 
about himself less abject, than they had been through the 
two preceding years, though his feeling in the main must 
have been still that of his own Samson : — 

“Now blind, dislienrtonecl, shamed, dishonoured, quelled, 

To wbat can I be useful ? wherein serve 

jMy nation, and the work from heaven imposed ? 

But to sit idle on the household hearth, 

A hurdenoiis drone, to visitants a gaze, 

Or pitied object.” 

That might be the appearance, but it was not the reality. 
All the while of his seeming degradation he had found 
some solace in renewed industry of various kinds among 
his books and tasks of scholarship, and all the while, more 
particularly, he had been building up his Paradise Lost, 
He had begun the poem in earnest, we are told, in his 
house in Petty France, in the last year of Cromwell's 
Protectorate, and then not in the dramatic form contem- 
plated eighteen years before, but deliberately in the epic 
form. He had made but little way when there came the 
interruption of the anarchy preceding the Eestoration and 
of the Eestoration itseK ; but the work had been resumed 
in J ewin Street and prosecuted there steadily, by dictations 
of twenty or thirty lines at a time to whatever friendly or 
hired amanuensis chanced to be at hand. Considerable 
progress had been made in this way before his third 
marriage; and after that the ■work proceeded apace, his 
nephew Edward Phillips, who was then out in the world 
on his own account, looking in when he could to revise the 
growing manuscript. 

It was not in the house in Jewin Street, however, that 
Paradise Lost was finished. Not very long after the third 
marriage, probably in 1664, there was a removal to another 
house, with a garden, not far from Je-win Street, but in a 
more private portion of the same suburb. This, which 
was to be the last of all Milton’s London residences, was 
in the part of the present Bunhill Eow which faces the 
houses that conceal the London artiUery-ground and was 
then known as ‘'Artillery Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields.” 
Here the poem was certainly finished before July 1665; 
for, when, in that month, Milton and his family, to avoid 
the Great Plague of ’ London, then beginning its fearful 
ravages, went into temporary country-quarters in a cottage 
in Chalfont St Giles, Buckinghamshire, about 23 miles 
from London, the finished manuscript was taken with 
him, in probably more than one copy. This we learn 
from his young Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood, who had 
taken the cottage for him, and who was shown one of the 


manuscript copies, and allowed to take it away with him 
for perusal, during Milton's stay at Chalfont. Why the 
poem was not published immediately after his return to his 
Bunhill house in London, on the cessation of the Great 
Plague, does not distinctly appear, but may be Explained 
partly by the fact that the official licenser hesitated before 
granting the necessary imprimatur to a book by a man of 
such notorious republican antecedents, and partly by the 
paralysis of all business in London by the Great Fire of Sep- 
tember 1666. It was not till the 27th of April 1667 that 
Milton concluded an agreement with a publisher for the 
printing of his epic. By the agreement of that date, still 
extant, Milton sold to Samuel Simmons, printer, of Alders- 
gate Street, London, for £d down, the promise of another ^05 
after the sale of a first edition of thirteen hundred copies, 
and the further promise of two additional sums of J 5 each 
after the sale of two more editions of the same size respec- 
tively, all his copyright and commercial interest in jPamcftse 
Lost for ever. It was as if an author now were to part 
with all his rights in a volume for J017, 10s. down, and a 
contingency of £52, 10s. more in three equal instalments. 
The poem was duly entered by Simmons as ready 
for publication in the Stationers' Eegisters on the 20th of 
the following August; and shortly after that date it was out 
in London as a neatly printed small quarto, with the title 
Paradise Lost : A Poem tvriUen in Ten Books : By John 
Milton, The publishing price was 3s., equal to about 10s. 
6d. now. It is worth noting as an historical coincidence 
that the poem appeared just at the time of the fall and 
disgrace of Clarendon. 

The effect of the publication of Paradise Lost upon 
Milton's reputation can only be described adequately, as 
indeed it was consciously described by himself in metaphor, 
by Ms own words on Samson’s feat of triumph over the 
Philistines 

But he, though blind of siglit, 

Despised, and thought extinguished quite,. 

With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue roused 

From under ashes into sudden flame, 

And as an evening dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowl, but as an eagle 

His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads.” 

As the poem circulated and found readers, whether in 
the first copies sent forth by Simmons, or in subsequent 
copies issued between 1667 and 1669, with varied title- 
pages, and the latest of them with a prefixed prose 
“Argument,” the astonishment broke out everywhere. 
“ This man cuts us all out, and the ancients too ” is the 
saying attributed to Drydeii on the occasion ; and it is the 
more remarkable because the one objection to the poem 
which at first, we are told, “ stumbled many ” must have 
“ stumbled ” Dryden most of all. Except in the drama, 
rhyme was then thought essential in anything professing 
to be a poem ; blank verse was hardly regarded as verse at 
all ; Dryden especially had been and was the champion of 
rhyme, contending for it even in the drama ; and yet here 
was an epic not only written in blank verse, but declaring 
itself on that account to be “an example set, the first in 
English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic poem from 
the troublesome and modern bondage of riming.” That, 
notwithstanding this obvious blow struck by the poem at 
Dryden's pet literary theory, he should have welcomed the 
poem so enthusiastically and proclaimed its merits so 
emphatically, says much at once for his critical perception 
and for the generosity of his temper. An opinion pro- 
claimed by the very chief of the Eestoration literature 
could not but prevail among the contemporary scholars ; 
and, though execration of the blind and unhanged regicide 
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had not ceased among the meaner critics, the general vote 
was that he had nobly redeemed himself. One conse- 
quence of his renewed celebrity was that visitors of all 
ranks again sought him out for the honour of his society 
and conversation. His obscure house in Artillery Walk, 
Bunhili, we are told, became an attraction now, ‘‘much 
more than he did desire,’^ for the learned notabilities of 
his .time. 

The year 1669, wdien the first edition of PaT'adise Lost 
had been completely sold out, and Milton had received his 
second on account of it, may be taken as the time of 
the perfect recognition of his pre-eminence among the 
English poets of his generation. He was then sixty years 
of age ; and it is to about that year that the accounts that 
have come down to us of his personal appearance and 
habits in his later life principally refer. They describe 
him as to be seen every other day led about in the streets 
in the vicinity of his Bunhili residence, a slender figure, of 
middle stature or a little less, generally dressed in a grey 
cloak or overcoat, and wearing sometimes a small silver- 
liilted sword, evidently in feeble health, but still look- 
ing younger than he was, with his lightish hair, and his 
fair, rather than aged or pale, complexion. He would sit 
in his garden at the door of his house, in warm weather, 
in the same kind of grey overcoat, “and so, as well as in 
his room, received the visits of people of distinguished 
parts, as well as quality.^’ Within doors he ^vas usually 
dressed in neat black. He was a very early riser, and 
very regular in the distribution of his day, spending the 
first part, to Ms midday dinner, always in Ms own room, 
amid Ms books, with an amanuensis to read for Mm and 
write to his dictation. Music was always a chief part 
of his afternoon and evening relaxation, whether when lie 
was by himself or when friends were with him. His 
manner with friends and visitors was extremely courteous 
and afiable, with just a shade of stateliness. In free con- 
versation, either at the midday dinner, ivhen a friend or 
two happened, by rare accident, to be present, or more 
habitually in the evening and at the light supper w^hicli 
concluded it, he was the life and soul of the company, 
from Ms “flow of subject’’ and Ms “unafiected cheerful- 
ness and civility,” though with a marked tendency to the 
satirical and sarcastic in his criticisms of men and things. 
This tendency to the sarcastic was connected by some of 
those who observed it -with a peculiarity of his voice or 
pronunciation. “ He pronounced the letter r very hard,” 
Aubrey tells us, adding Dryden’s note on the subject : 

“ litera canina^ the dog-letter, a certain sign of a satirical 
wit.” He was extremely temperate in the use of wine or 
any strong liquors, at meals and at all other times ; and 
when supper was over, about nine o'clock, “he smoked his 
pipe and drank a glass of w^ater, and went to bed,” He 
sufiered much from gout, the effects of which had become 
apparent in a stiffening of his hands and finger-joints, and 
the recurring attacks of which in its acute form were very 
painful. His favourite poets among the Greeks were 
Homer and the Tragedians, especially Euripides; among 
the Latins, Virgil and Ovid ; among the English, Spenser 
and Shakespeare. Among his English contemporaries, he 
thought most highly of Cowiey. He had ceased to attend 
any church, belonged to no religious communion, and had 
no religious observances in his family. His reasons for 
this were a matter for curious surmise among his friends, 
because of the profoundly religious character of his own 
mind; but he does not seem ever to have furnished the 
explanation. The matter became of less interest perhaps 
after 1669, when his three daughters ceased to reside with 
him, having been sent out, at considerable expense, “to 
learn some curious and ingenious sorts of manufacture that 
are proper for women to learn, particularly embroideries 
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in gold or silver,” After that the household in Bunhili 
consisted only of Milton, his wife, a single maid-servant, 
and the “man” or amanuensis who came in for the day. 

The remaining years of Milton’s life, extending through 
that part of the reign of Charles II. which figures in 
English history under the name of “ The Cabal Administra- 
tion,” were by no means unproductive. In 1669 he pub- 
lished, under the title of Accedence Commejiced a 

small English compendium of Latin grammar that had 
been lying among his papers. In 1670 there appeared, in 
a rather handsome form, and with a pi'efixed jjortrait of 
Mm by Faithorne, done from the life, and the best and 
most authentic that now exists, his History of Britain to 
the Norman Conqiiest^ being all that he had been able to 
accomplish of his intended complete history of England. 
In 1671 there followed Ms Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agofiistes, bound together in one small volume, and giving 
ample proof that his poetic genius had not exhausted itself 
in the preceding great epic. His only publication in 1673 
was a Latin digest of Ramist logic, entitled Artis Logic se 
PlenioT Institutio, of no great value, and doubtless from 
an old manuscript of Ms earlier days. In 1673, at a 
moment Avhen the growing political discontent with the 
government of Charles II. and the conduct of his court 
had burst forth in the special form of a “No-Popery” 
agitation and outcry, Milton ventured on the dangerous 
experiment of one more political pamphlet, in which, under 
the title Of True Religion, Heresy, Schmn, Toleration, and 
what best means may he used against the grozvth of Popery, 
he put forth, with a view to popular acceptance, as mild 
a version as possible of his former principles on the topics 
discussed. In the same year appeared the second edition 
of Ms Minor Poems. Thus we reach the year 1674, the 
last of Milton’s life. One incident of that year was the 
publication of the second edition of Paradise Lost, with 
the poem rearranged as now into twelve books, instead of 
the original ten. Another was the publication of a small 
volume containing his Latin Epistolse Familiares, together 
with the Prohisiones Oratorise of his student-days at 
Cambridge, — these last thrown in as a substitute for .his 
Latin state letters in his secretaryship for the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, the printing of which -was 
stopped by order from the Foreign Office. A third publica- 
tion of the same year, and probably the very last thing dic- 
tated by Milton, was a translation of a Latin document from 
Poland relating to the recent election of the heroic John 
Sobieski to the throne of that kingdom, with the title A 
Declaration or Letters Patents of the Election of this 
Xing of Poland, John the Thiz'd, It seems to have been 
out in London in August or September 1674. On the 8th 
of the following November, being a Sunday, Milton died, 
in his house in Bunhili, of “gout struck in,” or gout-fever, 
at the age of sixty-five" years and eleven months. He V7as 
buried, the next Thursday, in the church of St Giles, 
Cripplegate, beside Ms father, a considerable concourse 
attending the funeral. 

Before the Restoration, Milton, what witli his inheritance from 
his father, what with the official income of his Latin secretaryship, 
must have been a man of very good means indeed. Since then, 
however, various heavy losses, and the cessation of all official income, 
had greatly reduced his estate, so that he left but £900 (worth about 
or over £2700 now)., besides furniture and household ^oods. By 
a word-of-mouth will, made in presence of his brother Christopher, 
he had bequeathed the whole to his widow, on the ground that he 
had done enough already for his “ undutiful ” daughters, and that 
there remained for them his interest in their mother’s maniage 
portion of £1000, which had never been paid, but which their 
relatives, the Powells of Forest Hill, were legally bound, for, and 
were now in circumstances to make good. The daughters, with 
the Powells probably abetting them, went to law with the widow 
to upset the will; and the decision of the court was that they 
should receive £100 each. "With the £600 thus left, the widow, 
a^fter some further stay in London, retired to NTantwich in her 
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native Cliesliire, There, rcspeeteci as a pious member of a local 
Ba])ti.st congregation, she lived till 1727, having survived her hus- 
band lifty-threc years. By tliat time all the three daughters were 
also dead. The eldest, Ann ^Milton, who was somewhat deformed, 
had ilied not long after her father, having married “a master- 
builder,’’ but left no iwsue ; tlie second, Mary Milton, had died, 
uiimaiTied, before 1694 ; and only the third, Deborah, survived as 
long as her step-mother. Having gone to Ireland, as companion 
to a lady, shortly before her fatlier’s death, she had married an 
Abraliain Clarke, a silk-weaver in Dublin, with whom she returned 
to London about 1684, when they settled in the silk- weaving 
business in Spitaificlds, rather sinking than rising in the world, 
though latterly some public attention was paid to Deborah, by 
Addison and utliers, on her father’s account. One of her sons, Caleb 
Clarke, had gone out to Madras in 1703, and had died there as 
“parish-clerk of Fort George” in 1719, leaving children, of whom 
there are some fiiint traces to as late as 1727, the year of Deborah’s 
death. Except for the possibility of further and un traced descent 
from this Indian grandson of Milton, the direct descent from him 
came to an end in his granddaughter, Elizabeth Clarke, another 
of Deborah’s children. Having married a Thomas Foster, a 
Spitaliields weaver, but afterwards set up a small chandler’s shop, 
first ill Holloway and then in Shoreditch, she died at Islington in 
1754, not long after she and her Imsband had received the proceeds 
of a performance of Counts got up by Dr Johnson for her benefit. 
All her children hud prede{:ease(l her, leaving no issue. — Milton’s 
brother Christopher, who had always been on the opposite side in 
politics, rose to the questionable honour of a judgeship and knight- 
hood ill the latter -joart of the reign of James II. He had then 
become a Eoman Catholic, — wliich religion he professed till his 
death in retirement at Ipswich in 1692. Descendants from him 
are traceable a good way into the ISth century. — Milton’s two 
nephews and pupils, Edward and John Phillips, both of them known 
as busy and clever hack-authors before their uncle’s death, continued 
the career of hack authorship, most industriously and variously, 
though not very prosperously, through the rest of their live-s, Edward 
in a more reputable manner than John, and with more of enduring 
allegiance to the memory of his uncle. Edward died about 1695 ; 
John ivas alive till 1706. Their lialf-sister, Ann Agar, the only 
daugliter of Milton’s sister by her second husband, had married, ' 
in 1673, a David Moore, of Sayes House, Chertsey ; and it has so 
happened that the most flourishing of all the lines of descent from 
the poet’s father is in this Agar-Moore branch of the Miltons. 

Of mas.ses of manuscript that had been left by Milton, some portions 
saw the light posthumously. Prevented, in the last year of his 
life, as has been mentioned, from publishing his Latin State Letters 
in the same volume with his Latin Familiar Epistles, he had com- 
mitted the charge of the State Letters, prepared for the press, together 
with the completed manuscript of his Latin Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine, to a young Cambridge scholar, Daniel Skinner, who had 
been among the last of his amanuenses, and had, in fact, been 
employed by him specially in copying out and arranging those two 
important MSS. Negotiations were on foot, after Milton’s death, 
between this Daniel Skinner and the Amsterdam printer, Daniel 
Elzevir, for the publication of both MSS., when the English Govern- 
ment interfered, and the MSS. were sent back by Elzevir, and 
thrown aside, as dangerous rubbish, in a cupboard in the State 
Paper Office. Meanwhile, in 1676, a London bookseller, named 
Pitt, who had somehow got into his possession a less perfect, but 
still tolerably ^complete, copy of the State Letters, had brought 
out a surreptitious edition of them, under the title Literse Pseudo- 
Senatiis Anglicani, neciion Gronmelli, nomine et jussii, conscriptse, 
No other posthumous publication of Milton’s appeared till 1681, 
when another bookseller put forth a slight tract entitled Mr 
John Milton' Character of the Long Parliament and Assembly of 
Divines, consisting of a page or two, of rather dubious authen- 
ticity, said to have been withheld from his Ifistory of Britain in 
the edition of 1670. In 1682 appeared A Brief History of Moscovia 
andj of other lessJenown Countries lying eastward of Russia as 
far as Cathay,^ undoubtedly Milton’s, and a specimen of those 
prose compilations with which he sometimes cccupied his leisure. 
Of the fate of his collections for a new Latin Dictionary, which had 
swelled to three folio volumes of MS., all that is known is that, 
after having been used by Edward Phillips for some of his pedagogic 
books, they came into the hands of a committee of Cambridge 
scholars, and were used for that Latin dictionary of 1693, called The 
Cambridge Dictionary, on which Ainsworth’s Dictionary and all 
subsequent Latin dictionaries of English manufacture have been 
based. In 1698 there was published in three folio volumes, under 
the editorship of John Toland, the first collective edition of hlilton’s 
prose works, professing to have been printed at Amsterdam, though 
really printed in London. A very ititeresting folio volume, pub- 
lished in 1743 by '‘John Nickolls, junior,” under the title of 
Original Letters and Papers of State addressed to Oliver Cromwell, 
consists of a number of intimate Cromwellian documents that had 
somehow come into Milton’s possession immediately after Cromwell’s 
death, and were by him confidentially to the Quaker Eliwood. 


Finally, a chance search in the London State Paper Office in 1823 
having discovered the long-lost parcel containing the hlSS. of Mil- 
ton’s Latin State Letters and his Latin Treatise of Christia/n Doctrine, 
as these had been sent back from Amsterdam a hundred and fifty 
years before, the Treatise on Christian Doctrine \vi\s, by the command 
of George IV., edited and published in 1825 by the Eev. 0. R. 
Sumner, keeper of the Eoyal Library, and afterwards bishop^ of 
Winchester, under the title of Joannis Miltoni Angli De Doctrina 
Christiana Lihri Duo Posthumi. An English tmnslation, by the 
editor, was published in the same year. 

Information, rather than criticism, has seemed proper in such 
an article as the present. What little of closing remark is necessary 
will best connect itself with the obvious fact of the division of 
Milton’s literary life into three almost mechanically distinct periods, 
viz.: — (1) the time of liis youth and minor poems, (2) liis middle 
twenty years of prose polemics, and (3) the time of his later Muse 
and greater poems. 

Had Milton died in 1640, when he rvas in his thirty-second year, 
and had his literary remains been then collected, he would have 
been remembered as one of the best Latinists of his generation and 
one of the most e.xquisite of minor English poets. In the latter 
character, more particularly, he would have taken his place as one 
of that interesting group or series of English poets, coining in the 
next forty years after Spenser, who, because they all acknowledged 
a filial relationship to Spenser, may be called collectively The' 
Spenserians. In this group or series, counting in it such other true 
poets of the reigns of James I. and Charles 1. as Phineas and Gile: 
Fletcher, William Browne, and Drummond of Hawthornden, Milton 
would have been entitled, by the small collection of pieces he had 
left, and wliich would have included his Ode on the Nativity, hisv 
V Allegro and II Penseroso, his Comus, and his Lycidas, to recogni- 
tion as indubitably the very highest and finest. There was in him 
that peculiar Spenserian something which might be regarded as the 
poetic faculty in its essence, with a closeness and perfection of verbal 
finish not to be found in the other Spenserians, or even in the 
master himself. A very discerning critic might have gone deeper, 
as we can now. Few as the pieces were, and owning discipleship 
to Spenser as the author did, he was a Spenserian with a differ- 
ence belonging to his own constitution, — which prophesied, and 
indeed already exhibited, the passage of English poetry out of 
the Spenserian into a kind that might be called the Miltonic* 
This Miltonic something, distinguishing the new poet from other 
Spenserians, w^as more than mere perfection of literary finish. It con- 
sisted in an avowed consciousness already of the os magna sonitu- 
rum, “the mouth formed for great utterances,” that consciousness 
resting on a peculiar substratum of personal character that had 
occasioned a new theory of literature. ‘ ‘ He wdio 'would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter on laudable things ought 
himself to be a true poem ” was Milton’s own memorable expression 
afterwards of the principle that had taken possession ofhim from his 
earliest days; and this principle of moral manliness as the true 
foundation of high literary effort, of the inextricable identity of all 
literary productions in kind, and their coeqnality in wmrth, with 
the personality in which they have their origin, might have been 
detected, in more or less definite shape, in all or most of the minor 
poems. It is a specific form of that general Platonic doctrine of the 
invincibility of virtue which runs through his Coomis, and which 
is summed u]) in the Miltonic motto of the closing lines: — 

“ Mortals that would follow me. 

Love Virtue : she alone is free. 

She can teach ye how to climh 
Higher than the spheiy chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feehle were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 

That a youth and early manhood of such poetical promise should 
have been succeeded by twenty years of all but incessant pros© 
polemics has been a matter of regret with many. Why should 
the author of Comus and Lycidas, instead of keejiing to the poetic 
craft, have employed himself for twenty years in the drudgery and 
turmoil of prose pamphleteering on questions of church and state, 
with nothing in verse to glitter across the long morass but a slight 
chain of biographical and historical sonnets ? Surely this is a 
most shallow and most unmaseuline judgment. Is nothing due to- 
Milton’s own explanation of the reasons that drew him, at the 
beginning of the English Eevolution, out of his literary projects and 
dreamings, into active partisanship with the cause which his reason 
favoured ? Hear what he says would have been the reproach of his 
own conscience to him, evening and morning, if he had abstained 
from such partisanship and persisted in his poetic privacy. ' ‘ Ease 
and leisure was given thee for thy retired thoughts out of the sweat 
of other men. Thou hadst the diligence, the parts, the language 
of a man, if a vain subject were to be adorned or beautified; but, 
when the cause of God and His church was to be pleaded, for which 
purpose that tongue was given thee which thou hast, God listened 
if He could hear thy voice among His zealous servants, but thou 
'wert dumb as a beast : from henceforward he that which thine own 
brutish silence hath made thee, ” Or, if this should be in too high a 
strain for the ordinary modern apprehension, may not one ask, more 


Bimply, whether such controversial work as Milton did plunge 
into, and persevere in for twenty years, was unworthy, after all, of 
him or his powers? Do not hundreds of men, accounted among 
the ablest in the world, spend their lives precisely iii such work 
of controversy on contemporary questions ; and are not some of 
the men of noblest reputation in the world’s history remembered 
for nothing else ? If Burke, whose whole public career consisted 
in a succession of speeches and pamphlets, is looked back upon 
as one of the greatest men of his century on their account, why 
should there be such regret over the fact that Milton, after having 
been the author of Qomiis and Lycidas, became for a time the prose 
orator of earlier and more tumultuous generation ? The truth is 
that it is pot his exchange of poetry for prose oratory that is 
objected to, so much as the nature of his prose oratory, the side he 
took, the opinions he advocated. English scholarship and English 
literary criticism have not 3^et sufficiently recovered from that 
inherited sycojffiancy to the Eestoration which has covered with a 
cloud the preceding twenty years of the Great Rebellion,” voting 
that period of English history to be unrespectabie, and all its 
phenomena of Presbyterianism, the Solemn League and Covenant, 
Independency, the sects, English republicanism, &c., to be matters 
of obsolete jargon, less worthy of attention than a Roman agrarian 
law or the names of Horace’s mistresses. When this imscholarly 
state of temper has passed, there will be less disposition to distin- 
guish between Milton as the poet and Milton as the prose vrriter. 
While some may recognize, with the avidity of assent and partisan- 
ship, the fact that there are in Milton’s prose writings notions of 
much value and consequence that have not yet been absorbed into 
tbe English political mind, there will be a general agreement at least 
as to the importance of those pamphlets historically. It will be 
perceived that he was not only the greatest pamphleteer of his 
generation, head and shoulders above the rest, but also that there 
is no life of that time, not even Cromwell’s, in which the history 
of the great Revolution in its successive phases, so far as the deep 
underlying ideas and speculations were concerned, may be more 
intimately and instructively studied than in Milton’s. Then, on 
merely literary grounds, what an interest in those prose remains ! 
Hot only of his Areopagitica, admired now so unreservedly because 
its main doctrine lias become axiomatic, but of most of his other 
pamphlets, even those the doctrine of which is least popular, it may 
be said eoiilidently that they answer to his own dehnitioa of ‘‘a j 
good book,” by containing somehow “the pi’ecious life-blood of a 1 
master-sjiirit.” From the entire series there might he a collection 
of specimens, unequalled anywhere else, of the capabilities of that 
older, grander, and more elaborate English prose of which the 
Elizabethans and their immediate successors were not ashamed, 
though it has fallen into disrepute now in comparison with the 
easier and nimbler prose which came in with Dryden. Nor will 
readers of Milton’s pamphlets continue to accept the hackneyed 
observation that his genius was destitute of humour. Though his 
prevailing mood was the severely earnest, there are pages in his 
prose writings, both English and Latin, of the most laughable 
irony, reaching sometimes to outrageous farce, and some of them 
as w'orthy of the name of humour as anything in Swift. Here, 
however, we touch on what is the worst feature in some of the prose 
pamphlets, — their measureless ferocity, their boundless licence in 
personal scurrility. Witli all allowance for the old custom of those 
days, when controversy was far more of a life-and-death business 
than it is now, as well as for the intrinsic soundness of Milton’s 
rule of always discerning the man behind the bookf it is impossible 
for the most tolerant of modern readers to excuse Milton in this 
respect to the full extent of his delinquencies. 

While it is wu'ong to regard Milton’s middle twenty years of 
prose polemics as a degradation of his genius, and while the fairer 
contention might be that the youthful poet of Comus and Lycidas 
actually promoted himself, and became a more powerful agency in 
the world and a more interesting object in it for ever, by consent- 
ing to lay aside his “ singing robes ’’ and spend a portion of his life 
ill great prose oratory, who does not exult in the fact that such a 
life was rounded off so miraculously at the close by a final stage of 
compulsory calm, when the “ singing robes” could be resumed, and 
Paradise Lost, ’Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes could issue 
in succession from the blind man’s chamber? Of these three 
poems, and what they reveal of Milton, no need here to speak at 
length. Paradise Lost is one of the few monumental works of the 
world, witli nothing in modern epic literature comparable to it 
except the great poem of Dante. This is best perceived by those 
who penetrate beneath the beauties of the merely terrestrial portion 
of the story, and who recognize the coherence and the splendour of 
that vast symbolic pbantasmagory by which, through the wars in 
heaven and the subsequent revenge of the expelled archangel, it 
paints forth the connexion of the whole visible universe of human 
cognizance and history with the grander, pre-existing, and still 
environing world of the eternal and inconceivable. To this great 
epic Paradise Regained is a sequel, and it ought to be read as such. 
The legend that Milton preferred the shorter epic to the larger is 
quite incorrect All that is authentic on the subject is the state- 


ment by Edward Phillips that, when it was reported to his uncle 
that the shorter epic was “generally censured to be mueb inferior 
to the other,” he ‘‘ could not hear with patience any such thing.’* 
The best critical judgment now confirms Milton’s own, and pro- 
nounces Regained to be not only, within the possibilities 

of its briefer theme, a worthy sequel to Paradise Lost, but also one 
of the most edifying and artistically perfect poems in any language. 
Finally, the poem in which ]\Iilton bade farewell to the Muse, and 
in which ^he reverted to the dramatic form, proves that to the very 
end his ri^ht hand had lost none of its power or cunning. Samson 
Agonistes is the most powerful drama in our language after the 
severe Greek model, and it has the additional interest of being so 
contrived that, without strain at any one point, or in any one par- 
ticular, of the strictly objective incidents of the Biblical story 
which it enshrines, it is yet the poet’s own epitaph and his con- 
densed autobiography. All in all, now that those tliree great 
poems of Milton’s later life have drawn permanently into their 
company the beautiful and more simple performances of his youth 
and early manhood, so that we have all his English poetry under 
view at once, the result has been that this man, who would have 
had to he remembered independently as the type of English magna- 
nimity and political courage, is laurelled also as the supreme poet 
of his nation, with the single exception of Shakespeare. 

Much light is thrown upon Milton’s mind in his later life, and 
even upon the poems of that period, by his posthumous Latin 
Treatise of Christian Docirme, It differs from all his other prose 
writings of any importance in being cool, abstract, and didactic. 
Professing to be a system of divinity derived directly from the Plible, 
it is really an exposition of Milton’s metaphysics and of his reasoned 
opinions on all questions of philosophy, ethics, and politics. The 
general effect is to show that, though he is rightly regarded as the 
very genius of English Puritanism, its representative poet and 
idealist, yet he was not a Puritan of what may be called the first 
wave, or that wave of Calvinistic orthodoxy which broke in upon 
the absolutism of Charles and Laud, and set the English Revolu- 
tion agoing. He belonged distinctly to that larger and more per- 
sistent wave of Puritanism which, passing on through Inde- 
pendency, included at length an endless variety of sects, many of 
them rationalistic and free-thinking in the extreme, till, checked 
by the straits of the Restoration, it had to contract its volume for 
a while, and to reappear, so far as it could reappear at all, in the 
new and milder guise of what has ever since been known as English 
Liberalism. For example, the treatise shows that Milton in his 
later life was not an orthodox Trinitarian, but an anti-Trinitarian 
of that high Arian order, counting Sir Isaac Newton among its 
subsequent English adherents, which denied the coesseiitiality or 
coequality of Christ with absolute Deity, but regarded him as clothed 
with a certain derivative divinity of a high and unfathomable kind. 
It shows him also to have been Arminian, rather than Calvinistic, 
in his views of free will and predestination. It shows him to 
have been no Sabbatarian, like the Puritans of the first wave, 
but most strenuously anti-Sabbatarian. Indeed one of its doctrines 
is that the Decalogue is no longer the standard of human morality, 
and that Christian liberty is not to be bounded by its proliibitions 
or by any sacerdotal code of ethics founded on these. Hence, in 
the treatise, not only a repetition of Milton’s view’-s on tlie mar- 
riage subject and of other peculiar tenets of his that had been set 
forth in his pamphlets, but some curious and minute novelties of 
opinion besides. By far the most important revelation of the 
treatise, however, consists in the very definite statement it makes 
of Milton’s metaphysical creed and of tbe connexion of that creed 
in his mind with the revealed theology of Christianity. 'While, 
ontologically, lie starts from a pure spiritualistic theism, or from 
the notion of one infinite and eternal Spirit as the self-subsisting 
God and author of all being, cosmologicaliy his system is that 
of a pantheistic materialism, which conceives all the present uni- 
verse, all that we call creation, as consisting of diverse modifications, 
inanimate or animate, of one primal matter, which was originally 
nothing else than an efflux or emanation from the very substance 
of God. Angels and men, no less than the brute world and the 
things we call lifeless, are formations from this one original matter, 
only in higher degrees and endowed with soul and free will. 
Hence any radical distinction between matter and spirit, body and 
soul, is, Milton holds, fallacious. The soul of man, he holds, is 
not something distinct from the body of man and capable of existing 
apart, but is actually bound up with the bodily organism. There- 
fore, when the body dies, the soul dies also, and the whole man 
ceases to exist. The immortality revealed in Scripture is, therefore, 
not a continued existence of the soul in an immaterial condition 
immediately after death, but a miraculous revival of the whole man, 
soul and body together, at the resurrection, after an intermediate 
sleep. In such a resurrection, with a final judgment, a reign of 
Christ, and a glorification of the saints in a new heaven and a new 
earth, Milton declares his absolute belief. But, indeed, throughout 
the treatise, with all its differences from the orthodox interpreta- 
tions, of the Bible, nothing is more remarkable than the profound- 
ness of the reverence avowed for the Bible itse]^ The very initial 
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principle of the treatise is that, as the Bible is a revelation from 
Ood of things that man could not have found out for himself, all 
that the Bible says on any matter is to be accepted implicitly, in 
the plain sense of the words, and without sophistication, however 
strange it may seem to the natural human reason. Hence, in all 
those essentials of Christianity which consist in the doctrines of 
the fall of man, atonement by Christ, and restoration and sanctifica- 
tion through Christ only, Milton is at one with the great body of 
Cliristians. Altogether, what the treatise makes clear is that, while 
Milton was a most fervid theist and a genuine Christian, believing in 
the Bible, and valuing the Bible over all the other books in the 
world, he was at the same time one of the most intrepid of English 
thinkers and theologians. 

For farther information reference may be made to Masson’s Life of Milton 
(tndTIistorrj of his Time, G vols. (1S50-SO), and to lus editions of Milt on’s 
TForii:*.'? (Cambiidge edition in 3 vols., 1874, and smaller D vol. ed.,_lS82), as well as 
to Todd's variorum edition of the Poetical TVorhs, with Life (5th ed., 1852), to 
Keightley’s Life, Opinions, and Writings of Milton (1855), to Milton und Seine 
Zeit, bv Alfred Stem (1877-79), and to Sir Mark Pattison’s Milton in Mr Morley’s 
series nf “ English Writers.” Collective editions of the prose works since that 
of 1G98 are— Symmons’s (7 vols., 1808); Pickering’s, with Life by Mitford (8 vols., 
prose and verse together, 1851) ; and St. John's, in Bohn’s Standard Library (5 
vols., 1848-53). This lust includes a revised edition of Bishop Sumner’s transla- 
tion of the Treatise of Christian Doctrine, originally published in 1825. (D. MA.) 

MILWAUKEE, the largest city in the State of 
Wisconsin, United States, is situated on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, 100 miles north of its southern end, 80 
miles north of Chicago, and 1000 miles north-west of New 
York by rail, in 43° 3' N. lat., 87° 56' W. long. (44 min. 
W. of Washington). The shore of the lake is 600 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Milwaukee and Menomonee rivers unite in the 
centre of the business portion of the city, about half a 
mile from their entrance to Lake Michigan, where they are 
joined by a third and smaller stream — the Kinnikinnic. 
A bay 6 miles from cape to cape, and 3 miles broad, 
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stretches in front of the city, which commands a fine water 
view, the ground rising along the shore 80 feet above the 
level of the lake, then gradually sloping westward to the 
Milwaukee river, and again rising on the west and north 
to a height of 125 feet. The ground also rises to a com- 
manding elevation south of the valley of ,;the Menomonee- 
Few cities present so many natural attractions of site,. 


as indeed its Indian name indicates (^Hhe beautiful hoilo-w 
or bay’^); and art has added to nature. In the residence 
parts of the city there are miles of avenues from 70 to 100 
feet wide, lined on both sides with elms and maples, be- 
hind which stand handsome houses with spacious lawns, 
fountains, and evergreens, giving the appearance of a con- 
tinuous park. The material used for building is largely 
the cream-coloured brick made in the vicinity, from which 
Milwaukee is sometimes called the “Cream City.” The 
climate, tempered by the great lake, is remarkably pleasant 
and healthy. The mean temperature, as shown by the 
records of twenty years, is 46° *7 Fahr. The coldest 
month is January (average 22°‘37), the hottest July 
(70° ‘4).^ During the last nine years the average death- 
rate has been but 20 per 1000, showing it to be one of the 
healthiest of American cities. Besides a full complement 
of the usual religious and charitable institutions, there is 
adjoining the city the national home for disabled United 
States volunteer soldiers, consisting of several buildings 
situated in grounds of 400 acres extent, which serve the 
purpose of a city park. There are numerous lodges be- 
longing to the freemasons and other guilds; and the Turners” 
societies, which embrace a large membership and own some 
valuable buildings, have done much to create and keep up 
the practice of athletic exercises among the citizens. Two 
excellent musical societies are also established here. 

Before the year 1835 Milwaukee was known only as 
an Indian trading-post occupied by a Frenchman named 
Solomon Juneau, who is generally spoken of as the founder 
of the city. The total inhabitants in 1838 numbered only 
700; in 1840 there were 1712; but in 1846 the popula- 
tion amounted to 9666, in 1850 to 20,061, in 1855 to 
30,118, in 1860 to 45,246, in 1870 to 71,440, and in 1880 
to 115,578 (57,475 males, 58,103 females). In 1882 the 
population was estimated at 130,000, — more than one 
half of them of foreign parentage, a very large majority 
being Germans. Notwithstanding the multitude of nation- 
alities represented in the population, there are few cities 
more orderly and law-abiding, the number of police; 
employed being less than one for every 1500 inhabitants. 
Another feature worthy of mention is the large proportion 
of families who owm their own houses, and this is true not 
only as to the mercantile and professional classes, but 
especially as to the labouring population. Although the 
grain trade, formerly very large here, has now greatly 
diminished, the growth and prosperity of the city have not 
materially suffered, owing to the development of manu- 
facturing industries, for which the low rents, healthy climate, 
and advantageous location make it well adapted. About a 
sixth of the population are engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing, cigars, cooperage, leather, bricks, sashes, doors, and 
blinds, machinery, and flour (of which one million of barrels 
are annually made), and in meat-packing. Milwaukee has 
become famous for its “ lager beer,” of which there are one 
million of barrels annually produced, valued at $8,000,000. 
The lake commerce is very large. The tonnage entered 
and cleared in 1880 was 5,322,373 tons, being about as 
large as that of Baltimore, Boston, or Philadelphia. The 
Wisconsin Central, the Milwaukee and Lake Shore, the 
Milwaukee and Northern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St Paul Eaiiways have their head offices here, and 
the last-named, owning 4000 miles of lines, has immense 
workshops* in the Menomonee valley near the city. 

Milwaukee is governed by a mayor and a common 
council of thirty-nine aldermen. The streets and public 
buildings are under the charge of the board of public works, 

. ^ The monthly averages for twenty years are:' — January, 22°*37 ; 
February, 25'^'13; March, 33° *35; April, 43°‘94 ; May, 53°-75; 
June, 64°*39; July, 70° ‘04; August, 67°*89 ; September, Cl“*68; 
October, 4S°‘48; November, 36° '27 ; December, 26° *53. 
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composed of tliree commissioners and tlie city engineer, all 
subject to the common council. A bountiful supply of 
water is obtained from the lake, and the streets are well 
supplied with se-wers. The value of property as assessed for 
taxation was $62,000,000 in 1882,^ — the city debt being 
$2,500,000, mostly for the water-works, which are city 
property". 

There is an 'efficient system of public schools under a 
superintendent and board of school commissioners, the 
value of the buildings with their sites being estimated at 
$700,000. For the higher education there are a high school, 
a normal school, and three commercial colleges, while the 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans have several excellent 
denominational seminaries and colleges. A public library 
belonging to the city contained 20,000 volumes in 
1882. (J. J.) 

MIMICRY is the name given in biology to the advan- 
tageous resemblance (usually protective) which one species 
of animal or plant often shows to another. The word w^as 
first applied in this metaphorical sense by Mr W. H. Bates, 
and it has since been accurately defined and limited, in its 
biological application, by Mr A. R. Wallace. Briefly put, 
the essence of the phenomenon of mimicry consists in the 
following relation. A certain species of plant or animal 
possesses some special means of defence from its enemies, 
such as a sting, a powerful and disagreeable odour, a 
nauseous taste, or a hard integument. Some other species 
inhabiting the same district or a part of it, and not itself 
provided with the same special means of defence, closely 
resembles the first species in all external points of form 
and colour, though often very different in structure and 
unrelated in the biological order. For example, a South- 
American family of butterflies, the Heliconidm^ are distin- 
guished by their very varied and beautiful colours, and 
their slow and weakly flight; they might easily be 
captured by insectivorous birds, but their remains are never 
found on the ground amongst the rejected wings of other 
butterflies which cover the soil in many places. They also 
possess a strong pungent odour, which clings to the fingers 
for many days ; and this fact led Mr Wallace to suspect 
that they have a disagreeable taste, and would not there- 
fore be eaten by birds after a single trial. Mr Belt has 
since experimentally proved the truth of that belief. But 
among the totally distinct family of the Pie7'idse^ most of 
which are white, there is a genus of small butterflies, 
known as Le^alis, edible by birds, some species of wRich 
are white like their allies, while the greater number exactly 
resemble one or other of the Heliconidm in the peculiar 
shape and colouring of their wings. As regards structure, 
the two families are widely different ; yet the resemblance 
of a species of one family to a species of the other is often 
so close that Mr Bates and Mr Wallace, experienced 
entomologists, frequently mistook them for one another at 
the time of capture, and only discovered their mistake 
upon nearer examination. Mr Bates observed several 
species or varieties of Leptalis in the Amazons valley, each 
of which more or less exactly copied one of the Heliconidds 
in its own district. Accordingly, they seem to be mistaken 
by birds for the uneatable insects they mimic, and so to be 
benefited by their resemblance. This, -which may perhaps I 
be regarded as the most typical instance of true mimicry, 
is also the first to which the word was applied. 

In considering the phenomena under review, it may be 
well to give first the chief observed facts, which are quite 
independent of any particular explanation, and then the 
theory which has been started to account for them by Mr 
Bates and Mr Wallace. Before doing so, however, true 
mimicry should be carefully discriminated from one or 
two superficially similar modes of resemblance among 
organic beings, whose real implications are very different.;* 
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It must not be confused with mere accidental or acla})tiYe 
resemblance, due either to simple chance or to similarity 
of external conditions. As a case of the first sort, we may 
adduce the real or fancied resemblance between certain 
orchids and flies or spiders ; as a case of the second sort, 
•we may take certain African Enjjho-rhiacem, which, growing 
in dry deserts, have acquired a very close likeness to the 
cactuses that cover the equally dry deserts of Mexico ; or 
again the sub-Antarctic gallinaceous bird, Chioms alha^ 
which, living on the sea-shore, has acquired a coloration 
like that of the gulls, together with the legs of a wader. 
These resemblances, however, do not as such subserve any 
function. The species apparently mimicking and the 
species apparently mimicked either do not inhabit the 
same district or do not come into any definite relation with 
one another. The likeness is either accidental, or else it 
is due to similar adaptation to similar circumstances. In 
cases of true mimicry, on the other hand, the mimicking 
species derives a direct advantage from its likeness to the 
species mimicked ; the resemblance is deceptive ; and this 
is equally true -whether we suppose the mimicry to be pro- 
duced by creative design or by natural selection. On either 
hypothesis, however it came by its likeness, the mimicking 
species escapes certain enemies or obtains certain sorts of 
food by virtue of its resemblance to some other kind. 

It should also be added that the word mimicry, as 
applied to such cases, is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
It is not intended to imply any conscious or voluntary 
imitation by one species of the appearance or habits of 
another. All that is meant is the fact of an advantageous 
resemblance, a delusive similarity, which gives the mimicking 
animal or plant some extra protection or some special means 
of acquiring food which it would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed but for its likeness to the creature mimicked. 

Taking animals first, mimicry does not occur very 
frequently among the higher classes. In the vertebrates it 
is comparatively rare, and among mammals probably only 
one good case has yet been adduced. This is that of 
Gladohates^ an insectivorous genus of the Malayan region, 
many species of which closely resemble squirrels in size, in 
colour, and in the bushiness and posture of the tail. It 
has been suggested by Mr Wallace (from whom most of 
the follo-^ving examples have been borrowed) that Gladohates 
may thus be enabled to approach the insects and small birds 
which form its prey under the disguise of the harmless 
fruit-eating squirrel. In this case, as in some others, the 
resemblance is not protective, but is apparently useful to 
the animal in the quest for food. 

Among birds, Mr Wallace has pointed out that th© 
general likeness of the cuckoo, a weak and defenceless 
group, to the hawks and gallinaceous tribe makes some 
approach to real mimicry. But besides such vague resem- 
blances there are one or two very distinct cases of true 
mimicry in this class of vertebrates. In Australia and 
the Moluccas lives a genus of dull-hued honey-suckers, 
TropidorkyncJms^ consisting of large, strong, active birds, 
•with powerful claws and sharp beaks. They gather 
together in noisy flocks, and are very pugnacious, driving 
away crows and even hawks. In the same countries lives 
a group of orioles, forming the genus Mimeta ; and these, 
which are much weaker birds, have not the usual brilliant 
colouring of their allies the golden orioles, but are usually 
olive-green or brown. In many cases species of Mimeta 
closely resemble the TropidorKynchi inhabiting the same 
island. For example, on the island of Bourn are found 
the Tropidorhy^ichm houruensis and Mimeta houruensis, 
the latter of which mimics the former in the particu- 
lars thus noted by Mr Wallace : — “ The upper and under 
surfaces of the two birds are exactly of the , same tints of 
dark and light brown. The TropidorJiyrnhus has a large 
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Here a^(ain tlie resemblance, tliougli advantage- 


bare black patcli round tlie eyes; tMs is copied in the 
Ilimeta by a patcb of black feathers. The top of the head 
of the Tnqndorhj/ticJais has a scaly appearance from the 
narrow scale-formed feathers, which are imitated by the 
broader feathers of the Mimeta having a dusky line down 
each. The TroiMorliynclim has a pale ruff formed of 
curious recurved feathers on the nape (which has given the 
whole genus the name of friar-birds) ; this is represented in 
the Mimeta by a pale band in the same position. Lastly, 
the bill of the TropidorJiyncJms is raised into a pi'otuberant 
keel at the base, and the Mimeta has the same character, 
although it is not a common one in the genus. The 
result is that on a superficial examination the birds 
are identical, although they have important structural 
differences, and cannot be placed near each other in any 
natural arrangement.” Allied species of Tropidorkynchus 
in Ceram and Timor are similarly mimicked by the local 
Mimeta of each island. Mr Osbert Saivin has likewise 
noticed a case of mimicry among the birds of prey near 
Eio Janeiro. An insect-eating hawk, Harpagus diodon^ is 
closely resembled by a bird-eating hawk, Accipiter pileatus. 
Here the advantage seems to be that the small birds have 
learned not to fear the Harpagus^ and the Accipiter is 
able to trade upon the resemblance by catching them 
unawares, both birds being reddish-brown when seen from 
beneath. But the Accipiter has the wider range of the 
two ; and where the insect-eating species is not found it 
no longer resembles it, but varies in tjie under wing-coverts 
to white. 

ous, is not protective. 

Among reptiles, Mr Wallace has instanced some curious 
cases where a venomous tropical American genus of snakes, 
Elaps, with brightly-banded colours, is closely mimicked 
by several genera of harmless snakes, having no affinity 
with it, but inhabiting the same region. Thus the poison- 
ous Elaps fulvus of Guatemala has black bands on a coral- 
red ground ; the harmless Fliocents mqualis of the same 
district is coloured and banded precisely like it. The 
likeness affords the unarmed snakes a great protection, 
because other animals probably will not touch them, mis- 
taking them for the venomous kinds. 

It is among the invertebrates, however, and especially 
among insects, that cases of mimicry are most frequent and 
were first observed. In the order LepidopAera^ besides the 
classical instance of Leptalis and the Heliconidm^ a genus 
of another family, the Erycinidse^ also mimics the same 
group. The flocks of one species of Ithomia^ an uneatable 
butterfly, often have flying mth them a few individuals of 
three other widely different genera, quite indistinguishable 
from them when on the wing. In the tropics of the Old 
World, the Dwiiaidm and A possess a similar protec- 
tive odour, and are equally abundant in individuals ; they 
are closely mimicked by various species of Fapilio and 
Diadema, Mr Trimen, in a paper on “ Mimetic Analogies 
among African Butterflies,” gives a list of sixteen species or 
varieties of Diadema or its allies, and ten species of Fapilio^ 
each of which mimics a Danais or Acraea of the same 
region in the minutest particulars of form and colour. 
The Danais tytia of India has semi-transparent bluish 
wdiigs, and a border of reddish-brown ; this coloration is 
exactly reproduced in Fapilio agestor and Diadema nama^ 
all three insects frequently coming together in collections 
from Darjiling. In the Malay Archipelago the common 
and beautiful Etip>lsea midamus is so exactly mimicked by 
two rare species of Fapilio that Mr Wallace generally 
mistook the latter at first for the ordinary insect. An 
immense number of other instances among the Lepidoptera 
have been quoted from other parts of the world. 

Occasionally species of Lepidoptera also imitate insects 
of other orders. Many of them take on the appearance of 


bees or wasps, which are of course protected by their stings. 
Thus the Sesiidae and two families of diurnal 

moths, have species so like hymenopterous insects that 
they are known by such names as apiformis, reapiforme^ 
khneumoniforme, spkegiformey and so forth. The British 
sesia homhiliformis closely resembles the humble bee ; the 
Sphecia crahoniformis is coloured like a hornet, and carries 
its wings in the same fashion. Some Indian Lepidoptera 
have the hind legs broad and densely hairy, so as exactly 
to imitate the brush-legged bees of the same country. Mr 
Belt mentions a Nicaraguan moth, Fionia lycoides, which 
closely mimics a distasteful coleopterous genus, Calopte^^on; 
and Professor Westwood pointed out that the resemblance 
to the beetle is still further increased in the moth by raised 
lines of scales running lengthwise do wm the thorax. 

Among the Ooleoptef'a, or beetles, and other orders, 
similar disguises are not uncommon. Mr Belt noticed 
species of He^mptera and Coleoptera^ as well as spiders, in 
Nicaragua, which exactly resemble stinging ants, and 
thus no doubt escape the attacks of birds. The genus 
Calopteron is mimicked by other beetles, as well as by the 
moth Fionia. In the same country, one of the Hemiptera, 
Spiniger luteicornis^ has every part coloured like the hornet, 
Friocnemis, which it mimics; “in its vibrating coloured 
wing-cases it departs greatly from the normal character of 
the Hemiptera, and assumes that of the hornets.” Mr 
Wallace mentions the longicorn beetle, Cyclopeplus hatesii, 
which “ differs totally in outward appearance from every 
one of its allies, having taken upon itself the exact shape 
and colouring of a globular Corynomahis^ a little stinking 
beetle, with clubbed antennae.” Erythroplatis coraUifer, 
another longicorn, almost exactly resembles Cepkalodonta 
spinipes, one of the common South-American Hispidx, 
which possesses a disagreeable secretion; and Mr Bates 
also found a totally different longicorn, Streptolahis 
kispoides, which resembles the same insect with equal 
minuteness. Some of the large tropical weevils have the 
elytra so hard that they cannot be pierced by a bird's 
beak ; and these are mimicked by many other comparatively 
soft and eatable insects. In southern Brazil, Acanthotrltiis 
dorscdis closely resembles a Curculio of the hard genus 
Keiliplus ; and Mr Bates found Gymnocerus €ratoso7noid€Sj 
a longicorn, on the same tree with the hard weevil, 
Cratosomus, which it mimics. Other beetles resemble 
bees, wasps, and shielded bugs. Hairy caterpillars are 
well known to be distasteful to birds, and comjjaratively 
free from attack; and Mr Belt found a longicorn, 
Des7)iipho7xi fasciculata, covered "with long brown and 
black hairs, and exactly mimicking some of the short, 
thick, woolly caterpillars common on the bushes around. 

Amongst other orders, one of the most interesting cases 
is that of certain Diptei^a or two-winged flies which mimic 
wasps and bees. Sometimes this likeness only serves to 
protect the insect from attack, by inspiring fear of a sting. 
But there are also a number of parasitic flies whose larvse 
feed upon the larvae of bees, as in the British genus 
Yolucella ; and these exactly mimic the bees, so that they 
can enter the nests or hives to deposit their eggs without • 
being detected even by the bees themselves. In every 
country where such flies occur they resemble the native 
bees of the district. Similarly, Mr Bates found a species 
of Ma^itis on the Amazons which exactly mimicked the 
white ants on which it fed. On the other hand, the 
defenceless species itself may mimic its persecutor, as in 
the case of several crickets, Scaplmra^ that exactly resemble 
various sand-wasps, and so escape the depredations of 
those cricket-killing enemies. Another cricket from the 
Philippine Islands, Gondylodera tricondyloides^ so closely 
copies a tiger-beetle, Tricondyla^ that even Professor 
Westwood long retained it among that group in his cabinet, 
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aiid only slowly disco verecl Ms mistake. Tlie cases liere 
Tnentioned form but a small part of all those that have 
hitherto been observed and described in the insect world. 
They amount altogether to many hundreds. 

Among plants, though included in the above definition 
for the sake of formal completeness, instances of true 
mimicry are rare or almost unknown. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to this phenomenon in the vegetal world is found 
in the resemblance borne by the dead-nettle, Lamium 
alhuniy and a few other labiates, to the stinging nettle, 
Urtica dioica and U, urens. The true nettles are strik- 
ingly protected from animal foes by their stinging hairs ; 
and the general appearance of the dead-nettle is sufficiently 
like them to prevent human beings from plucking it, and 
therefore probably to deter herbivorous mammals from 
eating it down. Mr Mansel Weale mentions another 
labiate, Ajuga ophrgdis, of South Africa, which closely 
icesembles an orchid, and may thus induce insects to 
fertilize its fiowers. Mr Worthington Smith has found 
three rare British fungi, each accompanying common 
species which they closely resembled; and one of the 
common species possesses a bitter and nauseous taste ; so 
that this would seem to be a case of true mimicry. Many 
diverse instances alleged by Mr A. W. Bennett, Dr Cooke, 
and others cannot be considered as genuine mimetic resem- 
blances in the sense here laid down. They are mere 
coincidences or similar adaptations to similar needs ; and 
the word ought to be applied strictly to such likenesses 
alone as benefit the organism in which they occur by caus- 
ing it to be mistaken for another possessing some special 
advantage of its own. 

The theoretical explanation of mimicry on evolutionary principles 
may best be considered in connexion with the general subject of 
protective coloration and variation in form, of which it is a very 
special case. There are two ways in which imitative colouring may 
benefit a species. It may help the members of the species to escape 
the notice of enemies, or it may help them to deceive prey. In the 
first case imitative hues enable the animal or plant to avoid being 
itself devoured ; in the second ease they enable it to devour 
others more easily, and so to secure a larger amount of food than 
less deceptively coloured compeers. In the former instance we 
must suppose that such individuals as did not possess the deceptive 
colouring have been discovered and destroyed by enemies with 
highly developed sight, while those which possessed it have survived. 
In the latter instance we must suppose that the individuals which 
have no protective colouring have failed to secure sufficient prey, 
through too readily betraying their presence, and that only those 
which possessed such colouring have become the parents of future 
generations. It is difficult, however, to separate these two cases, 
and in many instances the same colouring may aid a species both 
in escaping its peculiar enemies and in deceiving its peculiar prey. 
They may therefore most conveniently be considered together. 

Colour is always liable to vary from individual to individual, as 
we see in the case of domesticated fowls, rabbits, dogs, and other 
animals, as well as in most cultivated flowers, wherever natural 
selection cannot act to keep the typical specific hues pure and true. 
But in a wild state certain conspicuous colours are sure to prove 
disadvantageous by betraying the individual, and these will sooner 
or later get weeded out, un der certain circumstances, either through 
the action of enemies or by starvation resulting from the inability 
to escape the notice of prey. On the other hand, certain other 
colours are sure to benefit the individual by harmonizing with the 
tints of the environment and these will be spared by natural 
selection, so that the individuals possessing them will pair with 
one another, and will hand down their peculiarities to their de- 
scendants. In this way many species will acquire and retain a 
coloration that harmonizes with their environment as a whole or 
with some special part of it. The degree to which the protective 
coloration will be carried, however, must depend upon the sharp- 
ness of the senses in those other organisms which it is desirable to 
deceive. Large dominant herbivorous or frugivorous mammals or 
birds, with relatively few enemies, would not be benefited by 
protective coloration, and so they seldom exhibit it. The grasses 
or fruits on which they feed cannot make any attempt to escape 
them. But carnivores generally require to deceive their prey, and 
therefore a large number of them exhibit marked deceptive colouring. 
Still more especially do small defenceless birds or mammals need 
to escape the notice of the carnivores, and they accordingly very 
generally possess dull colours, because any variation in the direction 


of conspicuoasness is certain to be promptly cut off. Above all, 
among insects, which are so largely the prey of birds, of reptiles, 
and of other animals possessing highly developed vision, protective 
coloration in one form or other is almost universal, except %Yhere 
a nauseous taste, hairy skin, or hard external coverings afford a 
different kind of protection. In every case the weeding out of 
ill-protected forms must depend upon the relative keenness of vision 
in the various enemies or of the prey, be they mammals, birds, 
reptiles, insects, or spiders. Hence the existence of protective 
coloring and of mimicry incidentally affords us valuable hints as 
to the perceptive faculties of the various classes against which each 
organism is thus unconsciously guarded. 

Where the general aspect of the environment is most uniform, 
and where little but a vague impression of colour without individual 
form can be conveyed, the hues of animals are also usually uniform, 
to match their surroundings, and no special imitative adaptations 
of form occur. Thus, among the Arctic snows, a brown or black 
animal would^ immediately be perceived, and if defenceless at once 
devoured, while if a carnivore it would seldom or never approach 
unperceived near enough to its prey to effect a capture. Hence all 
such variations are at once repressed, and almost all Arctic animals, 
like the American polar hare, are pure white. Elsewhere bears are 
black or brown; 'in the polar region the native species is nearly 
indistinguishable from the snow in which it lives. Where the 
environment undergoes a regular change from season to season the 
colour of the fauna varies %vith it. The Arctic fox, the ermine, the 
alpine hare, the ptarmigan and many other birds, are all more or 
less brown among the brown hill-sides of autumn, and snow-white 
among the winter snows. Almost equally general is the sandy 
colour of deserts, though this, instead of being uniform, is slightly 
varied from grain to grain ; and nearly all the birds, reptiles, and 
insects of Sahara exactly copy the sandy grey hue of the desert 
around them. Soles and other fliat-fish {Fleur onectidm) closely 
imitate the colour and speckled appearance of the sand on which 
they lie. The fishes and crustaceans vffiich inhabit the sargasso 
weed are coloured the same yellow as the masses of algae to which, 
they cling. Aphides and many small leaf-eating caterpillars are 
bright green like the neighbouring f oliage. 

Where the environment is somewhat more diverse, the resemblance 
begins to show more specialized features. The lion, a large ground- 
cat of desert or rocky districts, is uniformly brown ; but the tiger 
and other jungle-cats have perpendicular stripes which harmonize 
with the bamboos and brown grass of their native haunts ; while 
the leopards, jaguars, and other tree-cats have ocellated spots which 
conceal them among the mingled light and shade of the forests. 
Large marine animals have the back black, because the water looks 
dark when seen from above, but their bellies are white, so as to 
harmonize with the colour of the surface when seen from below. 
Dr Weismann has shown that most edible unprotected caterpillars 
imitate the stripes and shades of the leaves among which they feed. 
Those which live upon grasses are longitudinally striped like the 
blades, those which live among small leaves are spotted and varied 
so as to resemble the distribution of light and shade in the bushes, 
and those which live upon large veined leaves with oblique ribs 
have oblique lines to harmonize with them. In some cases even 
the unripe berries are x’epresented on the caterpillar by small reddish 
spots. A specialized form of this particular protective device is 
found in the chameleon, the chameleon-shrimp, many flat-fish, and 
some amphibians, all of which can vary their coloration to suit 
that of the surface on which they rest. The action is reflex, and 
ceases if the animal is blinded. 

Where the environment is very varied, as hi tropical forests, we 
find the greatest variety of colouring as well as actual imitation 
of particular forms; and the protective resemblances become at 
once closer and more common. Birds, reptiles, spiders, monkeys, 
and other active predaceous creatures are constantly hunting for 
insects and similar small prey amongst the fallen sticks oiTeavesq 
and among the most powerless classes of insects only those which 
very closely resemble specific objects in the environment can easily 
escape them. A gradual passage can be traced from the most 
general to the most special resemblances under such circumstances. 
Many forestine birds have a ground-tone of green in their plumage, 
which occurs nowhere but in the tropics. Some tree-lizards are 
green like the leaves on which they sit, others are marbled to 
resemble the bark where they lie in wait for their prey. Arboreal 
snakes often hang like lianas or other creepers. Insects which 
cling to the trunks of trees can seldom be distinguished from the 
bark. A Sumatran butterfly, Kcdlhna, paralecta, always settles on 
dry bushes among dead leaves, and can then hardly be perceived 
among the brown foliage, which it imitates even in the apparent 
blotches and mildew with which its wings are covered. The family 
of FJmsmidsSf including the leaf and stick insects, carries such 
forms of imitation very far indeed. Most of them are large, soft, 
defenceless creatures; but some, like FhylUum, closely resemble 
green leaves, so as to be almost indistinguishable while feeding ; 
and others exactly imitate short broken twigs of bamboo. Mr 
Wallace found one such insect, Cerozyl'us laceratus^ in Borneo, 
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apparently overgrown witli a creepiiig inoas or jungermannia ; and 
Mr Belt discovered a larval tdnti in Nicaragua whose body was 
prolonged into thin green iilainents, precisely like the moss in 
which it lurked. In otlier instances the insect probably^ uses its 
disguise rather to deceive its prey tiian to escape its enemies. Sir 
Joseph Hooker believes tliat an Indian Mantis deludes the little 
creatures which form its food by its singular likeness to a leaf; 
while Sir Clrarles Dilke found one which had its^ head and fangs 
moulded into the deceptive appearance of an orchid, so that small 
hies were actually attracted in search of honey into fevery jaws. 
Outside the cla.ss of insects, similar phenomena sometimes occur. 
Thus, according to I^tr Bates, many showy little tropical spiders 
double themselves up at the base of leaf stalks so as to resemble 
dower buds, and thus delude the flies on which they prey. Even 
among the vertebrates IMr Belt mentions a green Nicaraguan 
lizard'^ looking like the herbage by which it is surrounded, and 
deckeil with leaf-like expansions, which hide its predaceous nature 
from pas.<5iiig beetles or butterflies. 

These last instances are divided from true mimicry a very 
narrow line, But they dilTer in the fact that some vague object 
only in the general environment is simulated, not a particular pro- 
tected species, as in genuine mimetic resemblance. If we allow, 
however, that natural selection can produce the white colour of 
Arctic animals, and the sandy hue of the sole and the flounder, it 
is ea.sy enough to extend the same principle to the leaf-insect and 
the stick-insect, or even to real mimicry, as in the case of the 
LejMlis and the lUliconidas. Certain Pliasmid^ may at first have 
varied in the direction of green coloration, and these would 
naturally escape the eyes of birds more readily than their fellows. 
After the lapse of many generations, all the Pkasmiclas of that 
special group would have become green, and the birds w^hich preyed 
upon them would have learned in many cases to penetrate the 
disguise ; for, as Mr Belt has observed, each fresh deceptive 
resemblance in the prey is sure to be followed by increased keenness 
of discrimination in the enemies of the species. At this stage the 
ordinary green Pliasmideo would often be killed, while only those 
which happened to approximate rudely in the venation of their 
wings to leaves would now escape the sharper and more experienced 
eyes of the birds. Thus step by step the disguise would become 
more and more perfect, only the best-protected of each generation 
escaping on the average, while all the worse-protected would be dis- 
covered and devoured. Given the usual luxuriance of tropical life, it 
is not difficult to understand how favourable variations might continu- 
ally occur, until at length we get .such perfect deceptions as those 
of the leaf-insects, the stick-insects, and the moss-grown larvce. 

The phenomena of true mimicry may be explained by a parallel 
genesis. Suppose, to begin with, a group of large and brilliant 
butterflies like the South- American PPeliconidsB, protected by a 
nauseous taste and odour, and therefore never eaten by birds. To 
such insects slow flight and conspicuous hues are a positive 
protection, because they enable birds readily to discriminate them, 
and therefore prevent attacks, just as the banded body of the wasp 
and the hum of the bee prevent us from catching and killing them 
upon a window pane. Suppose, again, that in the same district 
there lives a widely different species of edible butterfly presenting 
some very slight and remote resemhlanee to the protected species. 
At first, no doubt, the resemblance will be merely an accidental 
one of general hue ; it may even be so slight as to deceive nobody 
except upon the most distant and casual glance. Now, suppose 
these edible butterflies to be devoured in large quantities by birds, 
then a few of them may happen to gain safety by associating with 
the flocks of inedible butterflies which the birds refuse. After a 
time, even if the habit of consorting with the protected species 
becomes fixed in the race, the birds will begin to recognize the edible 
insects amongst the flocks, especially such as vary most in the 
opposite direction from the protected species. On the other hand, 
they will ‘overlook such as vary most in the same direction as the 
inedible kind ; and thus the least mimetic individuals will be 
destroyed, while the most mimetic will be left to pair with one 
another and to produce young, most of whom will present the like 
peculiarities. From generation to generation the birds will go on 
picking out every bad copy, and sparing all the best ones, till at 
last the two species become absolutely indistinguishable upon the 
wing. But the mimicry will never of course affect any but the 
most external and noticeable parts of the organism ; it will be to 
the last a mere matter of colour, shape of wing, visible appearance 
of legs or antennse, and so forth. The underlying structural 
differences will remain as great as ever, though externally masked 
by the deceptive resemblance in form and hue. 

. In like manner we may explain the genesis of the mimetic 
resemblance borne by Voliicella to the humble bee. Suppose an 
undisguised fly to enter the bees’ nest, it would be at once attacked 
and killed. But if it presented some very slight resemblance to 
the bee it might manage to lay its eggs undisturbed, and its larvse 
would then be able to feed quietly upon the larvae of the bee. With 
each new generation the more flimsy disguises would be more and 
/inore readily detected, and only those flies., which varied most in 
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the direction of resembling the bees would survive or lay therf 
eggs in peace. On the other hand, those which actually succeeded 
w^uld liossess great advantages over their neighbours, because 
their larvm would thus obtain a safe and certain supply of food, 
and be guaranteed the protection of the bees’ nest. In this way 
the flies would at last, by constant survival of the best-adapted, 
come exactly to imitate the bees amongst -which they lived. 

The theory of the origin of mimetic forms thus briefly sketched 
out is due to Mr Bates and Mr Wallace, and it explains all the 
facts more fully than any other. It shows us, first, why the 
mimicking organism always imitates a specially protected species ; 
secondly, why the two always inhabit the same district ; thirdly, 
why the mimicking species is always much rarer than the species 
mimicked ; fourthl.y, why the phenomenon is confined to a few 
groups only ; and fifthly, why several different mimicking species 
often imitate the same protected form. It also accounts for the 
absence of mimicry amongst large or dominant animals, and its 
comparative commonness amongst small and defenceless kinds. 
And by affiliating the whole of the phenomena upon the general 
principles of protective colouring it reduces a seemingly strange 
and marvellous fact to a particular case of a well-known law. 

Whatever theory be adopted, however, the facts and most of 
their implications remain the same , For, whether we suppose these 
imitative resemblances to be due to direct creative design or to 
survival of favourable variations, it is at least clear that the disguise 
subserves a function — that it is purposive and not aecideutaL 
Hence w^e may draw from the phenomena of mimicry certain 
important psychological implications. On the hypothesis of 
evolution, it is obvio-us that the mimicry can never go further than 
the senses of the creatures against whom the disguise is advantageous 
■^\muld naturally carry it ; and even on the hypothesis of special 
design it is not likely that the imitation would be made more 
accurate than wmuld be necessary for practical purposes of deception. 
There is much evidence in favour of this view. Mr B. T. Lowne, 
for example, who has carefully measured the curvature of the facets 
in the compound eyes of insects, upon which depends the minimum 
size of apprehensible objects, finds that the mimicry in the case of 
the flies parasitic upon bees’ nests lias proceeded just so far as the 
structure of the bee’s eye wmuld lead us to expect, and no further. In 
other words, so far as measurements of angular distance subtended 
can guide us, such a fly seems to be absolutely indistinguishable by 
a bee from one of his own species, within the limits of ordinary 
vision. The pictures cast upon the sensorium by the fly and by a 
brother bee are simply identical. In many otlier cases it can be 
shown that the mimicry seems specially intended to deceive tlie 
eyes of a particular class of animals ; while there is no case of 
mimicry where the only enemies or prey consist of plants or eyeless 
animals. Naturally there can be no mimicry without a creature to 
deceive ; the very conception implies an external nervous system 
to he acted upon, and to be acted upon deceptively. Thus mimicry 
in plants must have reference to the eyes of animals, in animals 
themselves to the eyes of one another. VYe may conclude, accord- 
ingly, that if a leaf-insect is green -with faint violet-browm veins 
to the wings, exactly like a certain leaf, in order to deceive sundry 
tropical birds, then those birds are capable of perceiving the forms 
and colours imitated to that particular degree. So the presence of 
mimicry in any group may guide us to a rough idea of the perceptive 
powers of those creatures whom the mimicry serves to deceive. The 
exact imitation of sand and coloured pebbles in the flat-fish is a 
fairly safe indication that the predaceous fish by whose selection 
they have been developed (through the weeding out of ill-protected 
variations) can pretty accurately distinguish form and colour. The 
long green pipe fish which cling around green sea--w’eed have 
probably acquired their existing hues to deceive the eyes of small 
sharks ; the Phylloj^teryx eques, a hippocampus wffiicli looks pre- 
cisely like a piece of tangled and waving fucus (see figure, vol. xi. 
p. 852), has doubtless in the same way taken on its delusive like- 
ness to the algge among which it lives. So the cricket which 
resembles its foe the sand-wasp must have gai^ied its present 
shape and hue by deceiving its enemy, and therefore it sug- 
gests the probability of highly developed vision on the part of 
•the wasps^. There seems every reason to believe that in many 
instances insects, spiders, and even lizards have developed mimetic 
or other deceptive resemblances in order to delude the eyes of in- 
sects; while in other eases the disguise has been unconsciously 
adopted to deceive fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. 
Moreover, vre have some grounds for believing that the sense of 
colour is exceptionally strong in birds and in one or tw’-o insect 
orders ; and the mimicry of colour seems to have proceeded to the 
greatest length amongst animals which are most exposed to the 
attacks of these classes, or which would find it advantageous to 
deceive them. ^ It may be added that these same classes have been 
most effective in producing the bright hnes of flowers and fruits, on 
Mr Darwin’s hypothesis, or are at least in any case most intimately 
correlated with such vegetable structures as fertilizers of blossoms 
and dispersers of seed. Mimicry is thus to some extent a rough 
gauge 0 ^ the pero^tive faculties of the species deceived by it. 
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Tile vocal mimicry \ylncli occurs among certain birds, such, as 
the mocking-bird^ starling, parrot, and biilltincli, must of course be 
placed in a vviiolly dilFerent category trom these biological cases.^ It 
is a direct volitional result, and it “is mimicry in a literal not in a 
iigurative sense. The faculty seems to be due to the play-instinct 
alone, and not to subserve any directly useful function. (G. A.) 

MIMNERMUS, a Grreek elegiac poet, bom at Smyrna, 
lived about 600 E.c. His life fell in the troubled time 
when the old Greek city of Smyrna was struggling to 
maintain itself against the rising power of the Lydian 
kings. One of the extant fragments of his poems refers 
to the struggle and contrasts the present eSeminacy of his 
countrymen with the bravery of those who had once 
defeated the Lydian king Gyges. The poet mentions in 
another fragment that he belonged to the stock of the 
Coiophoiiiaiis who had seized the ^olic Smyrna. But his 
most important poems were a set of elegies addressed to a 
hute-player named Nanno; they were collected in two books 
called after her name. Hermesianax mentions his love for 
Nanno, and implies that it was unfortunate. Only a few 
fragments of these poems have been preserved ; and their 
soft melancholy tone and delicate language give some idea 
of the poet’s character. His ideal is the sweet soft 
luxurious Ionian life, and he would enjoy it free from 
sorrow and die as soon as he could no longer enjoy it. 
Yet there is apparent some of the old stronger strain of 
character which in early time raised the Ionian cities to 
greatness, pride in the glories of his race and scorn for 
those that are unworthy of their fathers’ renown. His 
experience of life was evidently sad; he felt that his 
country was gradually yielding to the enemy it had once 
defeated, and he knew that his own hopes were disap- 
pointed. The sun himself has endless toils from rising to 
setting and again from setting to rising. The life of man 
is as transitory as the leaves of spring, he says, referring to 
a passage in the popular epic poetry of Ionia {Iliad, vi. 
146). He wishes to die in his sixtieth year, a wiph to 
which Solon replied bidding him reconsider and father 
long to die when he was eighty years old. Mimnermus 
was the first to make the elegiac verse, which had pre- 
viously had more of the epic character, the vehicle for love- 
poetry, and to impart to it the colour of his own mind. 
He found the elegy devoted to objective themes; he made 
it subjective. He set his own poems to the music of the 
flute, and the poet Hipponax says that he used the melan- 
choly vojico? KpaSfas. He bears the epithet Atynao-raSi;?, 
by which Solon addresses him. It is doubtful whether 
this epithet is peculiar to himself or whether it marks him 
as belonging to a musical and poetic family or school ; it 
is evidently akin to the epithet Atyetat Movorat. 

MIMOSA, The Mimosex (so named from their mimicry 
of animal movements) form one of the three suborders of 
Leguminosx, and are characterized by their (usually small) 
regular flowers and valvate corolla. Their 28 genera and 
1100 species are arranged by Baillon in four series, of 
which the acacias (see Acacia) and the true mimosas are 
the most important. They are distributed throughout 
almost all tropical and subtropical regions, the acacias 
preponderating in Australia and the true mimosas in 
America. The former are of considerable importance as 
sources of timber, gum, and tannin, but the latter are of 
much less economic value, though a few, like the talh (1/. 
ferruginea) of Arabia and Central Africa, are important 
trees. Most are herbs or undershrubs, but some South- 
American species are tall woody climbers. They are often 
prickly. The roots of some Brazilian species are poisonous, i 
and that of AT. pudica, L., has irritating properties, if, 
sensitiva has been used in America in the treatment of 
fistula, <fec., probably as an astringent. The mimosas, 
however, owe their interest and their extensive culti- 
vation, partly to the beauty of their usually bipinnate 
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foliage, but still more to the remarkable development 
in some species of the sleep movements manifested to 
some extent by most of the pinnate Legtmiinosx, as well 
as many other (especially seedling) plants. In the so-called 

sensitive plants ” these movements not only take place 
under the influence of light and darkness, but can be easily 
excited by mechanical and other stimuli. When stimu- 
lated, say at the axis of one of the secondary petioles, the 
leaflets move upwards on each side until they meet, the 
movement being propagated centripetally. It may then 
be communicated to the leaflets of the other secondary 
petioles, which close (the petioles, too, converging), and 
thence to the main petiole, which sinks rapidly downwards 
towards the stem, the bending taking place at the i>ulvinus, 
or swollen base of the leafstalk. See Botany, vol. iv. 
p. 113, fig. 117. When shaken in any way, the leaves 
close and droop simultaneously, but if the agitation be 
continued, they reopen as if they had become accus- 
tomed to the shocks. The common sensitive plant of 
hot-houses is if. piidica, L., a native of tropical America 
but now naturalized in corresponding latitudes of Asia and 
Africa; but the hardly distinguishable if. se7isitiva and 
others are also cultivated. The common wild sensitive 
j)lants of the United States are two species of the closely 
allied genus Sckranlda, 

MINDANAO, MINDORO. See Philippine Islands, 

MINDEN, the chief town of a district of the same name 
in Prussia, province of Westphalia, is situated about 22 
miles to the west-south-west of Hanover, on the left bank 
of the Weser, which is spanned there by two bridges. The 
older parts of the town retain an old-fashioned apjiearance, 
with narrow and crooked streets ; the modern suburbs 
occupy the site of the former fortifications. The most 
interesting building is the Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
tower of which, dating from the 11th century, illustrates 
the first step in the growth of the Gothic spire in Germany. 
The nave was erected at the end of the 13th century, and 
the choir in 1377-79. Among the other chief edifices are 
the old church of St Martin ; the town-house, with a 
Gothic facade ; the extensive court-house ; and the Govern- 
ment offices, constructed, like many of the other buildings, 
of a peculiar veined brown sandstone found in the district. 
Minden contains a gymnasium and several hospitals, besides 
other charitable institiitioiis. Its industries include linen 
and cotton weaving, dyeing, calico printing, and the 
manufacture of tobacco, leather, lamps, chicory, and chemi- 
cals. There is also some activity in the building of small 
craft. Ill 1881 107 vessels of an aggregate burden of 
12,569 tons entered and cleared the river-harbour of 
Minden. The population in 1880 was 17,869. 

Minden (Mindun, Mindo), apparently a trading place of some 
importance iii the time of Cliariemagne, was made the seat of a bishop 
by that monarch, and subsequently became a flourishing member 
of the Hanseatic League. In the iSth century it was surrounded 
with a wall. Punished by military occupation and a fine for its 
reception of the Reformation in 1547, Minden underwent similar 
trials in the Thirty Years' War and the wars of the French occupa- 
tion. In 1648 the bishopric was converted into a secular principality 
under the elector of Brandenburg. From 1807 to 1814 Minden 
was included in the kingdom of W^estpbalia, and in the latter year 
it passed to Prussia. In 1816 the fortifications, which had been 
razed by Frederick the Great after the Seven Y'ears’ War, were 
restored and strengthened, and as a fortress of the second rank it 
remained the chief military place of Westphalia down to 1872, 
when the works were finally demolished. At Todtenhausen, 3 
miles to the north of Minden, the allied English and German troops 
under the duke of Brunswick gained *a decisive victory over the 
French in 1759. About 3 miles to the south of Minden is the 
so-called Porta Westfalica,” a narrow and picturesque defile by 
which the Weser quits the mountains and reaches the plain. 

Minden is not to b^ confounded with the Hanoverian Miinden, 
also sometimes written Minden (population 6355), at the confluence 
(Milndmg) of the Werra and Fulda. 

MI$7E. See Mining. 
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N ATUBAL objcctfi wiiicli are Ixomogeneous in their 
masBy and in which no parts formed for special pur- 
poses can be distinguished, are termed “minerals^'; and 
the branch of natural science which treats of these is 
termed mineralogy. Minerals differ from the structures 
treated of in botany and zoology in the three following par- 
ticulars. (1) They differ in the mode of their formation ; 
this has been accomplished, not by assimilation of matter, 
producing growth from within, but by augmentation of bulk 
through accretion of particles from without. (2) Minerals 
are not heterogeneous. While the objects treated of in 
the other departments of natural history consist of beings 
possessed of life, and having parts which, being irutually 
dependent, cannot be separated from one another without 
a more or less complete destruction of the individual, the 
objects treated of under the department of mineralogy 
have so uniformly consistent an individuality that they are 
not destroyed by any separation of parts, — -each portion 
or fragment possesKsing the same properties and the same 
composition as the whole. And (3), while those beings 
which are possessed of life have their component elements 
grouped into complexes, for the most part capable of more 
or less freedom of motion and susceptible of change, 
minerals have a constitution resulting from chemical attrac- 
tions alone and an arrangement of their parts, under 
physical influences, which has resulted in rigidity and an 
absence of all tendency to change. 

Form of Minerals — Crystallography. 

Befluiti- The most precise definition of a mineral would be — ^an 
tion of a inorganic body possessed of a definite chemical composition, 
mineraL usually of a regular geometric form. Of these, the 
^ond is in one respect the direct outcome of the first ; 
while many of the most important physical properties pos- 
sessed by minerals are outcomes of the second. 

Both the geometric form and the composition of 
minerals are produced and modified under the influence of 
general laws. 

Mineral bodies occur in the three physical conditions of 
solid, liquid, and gas. Those now found in the last two 
states are few in number, and are of altogether inferior 
interest to those which occur as solids; but there is reason 
to believe that the minerals we know as solids once 
existed in the liquid or gaseous state, and that their pre- 
sent structure was determined in the process of solidifica- 
tion. All bodies thus formed may be divided into two 
great classes : — 

1. Amorphous bodies, or such as do not possess a de- 
finite and characteristic geometrical form. These (when 
transparent) refract light singly in every direction (except 
when under stress) ; they are equally easy or equally diffi- 
cult to break in all directions ; when broken they exhibit 
a coBchoidal or an earthy fracture ; they are equally hard 
throughout all their parts ; they are equally elastic in all | 
directions ; they conduct heat with equal rapidity and in 
equal amount in all directions. 

2. Crystalline bodies, or such as occur in definite geo- 
metrical forms bounded by flat surfaces. These present 
greater facilities of separation of their particles, or “ cleav- 
age,’^ in certain directions lying in determinate planes than 
they do in others ; most of them are neither equally hard 
nor equally elastic in all directions, conduct heat more 
rapidly in certain directions than they do in others, and, 
when transparent, refract light doubly except in certain 
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Fig. 1. 


Mineral bodies are found in both of the above classes ; 
and the same mineral body may ^ occur in both the 
amorphous and the crystalline condition. This is seen in 
the piece of gold shown in 
fig. 1, where the upper portion 
has a sharply angular and a 
well-defined shape, while the 
lower presents curvilinear and 
rugged outlines, similar to one 
another in no part. Under 
favouring circumstances, it is 
possible that every substance 
whose composition is capable 
of being represented by a 
definite chemical formula — 
which has an unvarying 
composition — may be capable 
of assuming a definite crys- 
taUine form. 

Size and Form of Grystals,—-Th.%j are of every size from Size of 
over a yard in diameter to mere specks requiring a high crystals, 
power of the microscope to reveal their existence. Beryls 
have been obtained in America more than 4 feet in length 
by 2| in thickness, weighing tons. Equally large 
crystals of apatite have been found in Canada. There is a 
rock crystal at Milan 3^ feet long by in circumference, 
weighing 870 ib. The highest perfection of form, and hence 
of other properties, is only found, however, in crystals of 
moderate or of small size. 

Variety of Form^ and Constancy of Form . — The same Variety 
mineral may be found in different localities, or sometimes of form, 
in the same locality, exhibiting an almost endless variety 
of forms. Calc-spar occurs at a Scottish locality in acicu- 
lar pyramidal crystals of which the length may 
be ten or more times as great as the width (fig, 

2) ; in flat plates as thin as paper, in which the 
length is not the hundredth part of the width ; 
also ■ in prisms, pyramids, and rhoinbohedra, 
which at first sight (as in figs. 3, 4) seem 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 

destitute of any relationship to each other. This 
substance has elsewhere been noted in several 
hundred forms. The minerals fluorite, pyrite, 
and baryte have each been observed in over a 
hundred diverse forms. Nevertheless, however 
great the number, all the forms, in the case of 
each mineral, may be reduced or referred to a single type, delation 
by the simple process of examining its internal structure to parent 
or the mode of arrangement of its molecules. This is 
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accomplished in two ways — (l)by finding the Aveak joints 
in that arrangement, through splitting the crystal, and 
(2) by measuring the angular inclination of the outside 
surfaces which bound the form and, from these measure- 
ments, by simple mathematical law^s, arriving at what has 
been termed its “ primitive ” or simplest form. 

As regards the mere recognition of a substance, such 
^ measurement in itself suffices, — the angular inclination, if 
the same surfaces be measured, being unvarying in each 
species. It can, moreover, be shown that the possible 
range of external variety of form , is governed by fixed 
mathematical laws, which determine precisely what crys- 
talline forms are or may be produced for ea.eh species. 
Comparatively few of these actually occur in nature ; but 
crystallographic laws can point out the range of those 
which can possibly occur, can delineate them even before 
they are found, and can in all cases show the relationship 
which subsists between them and the simple or fundamental 
form from which or out of which they all originate. It 
must be observed that in crystalline bodies the internal 
structure— that is, the arrangement of the molecules— 
is as regular in an outwardly shapeless mass as in the 
modelled crystal which presents itself as a perfect whole. 

Definitions of Crystals^ and their Members or Parts, — A 
: crystal is a symmetrical solid, either opaque or transparent, 
contained within surfaces which theoretically are flat, and 
’ of a perfect polish, but which are actually frequently 
curved, striated, or pitted. These surfaces are called 
planes,” or faces.” The external planes of a crystal are 
called its “ natural planes ” ; the flat surfaces obtained by 
splitting a crystal are called its “ cleavage planes.” The 
intersections of the bounding planes are called ‘‘edges,” 
and planes are said to be similar when their corresponding 
edges are proportional and their corresponding angles' 
equal Crystals bounded by equal and similar faces are 
termed “ simple forms.” The cube, bounded by six equal 
squares, the octahedron, bounded by eight equilateral 
triangles, and the rhombohedron, bounded by six equal 
rhombs, are thus simple forms. Crystals of which the 
faces are not all equal and similar are termed compound 
forms, or “combinations,” being regarded as produced 
by the union or combination of two or more simple forms. 
Edges are termed rectangular, obtuse, or acute, according 
as the angle at which the faces which form the edge meet 
is equal to, or greater or less than, a right angle. Edges ai’e 
similar when the planes by the intersection of which they 
are formed are respectively equal and equally inclined to 
one another ; otherwise they are unlike or dissimilar. 

When a figure is bounded by only one set of planes, it is 
said to be “ developed.” When an edge is cut off by a 
new plane, it is said to be “replaced”; when cut ofl by a 
plane which forms an equal angle with each of the original 
faces which formed the edge, it is said to be “ truncated.” 
When an edge is cut off by two new faces equally inclined 
to the two original faces respectively, it is said to be 
“ bevelled.” When a solid angle is cut off by a new face 
which forms equal angles with aU the faces which went to 
form the solid angle, it is said to be truncated. 

In classifying crystals and studying their properties, it 
is found convenient to introduce certain imaginary lines : 
called “axes.” Axes are imaginary lines connecting ■ 
points in the crystal which are diametrically opposite,— 
such as the centres of opposite faces, the apices of opposite 
solid angles, the centres of opposite edges. Different sets 
of axes may thus be drawn through the same crystal; but 
there is always one set, usually of three, but in one special 
class of crystals of four, axes, by reference to which the 
geometrical and physical properties of a crystal can be 
most simply explained. These axes intersect one another, 
either at right angles, producing “orthometric” forms, or 




’ at oblique angles, producing “ cHnometric ” forms. The 
axes may be all equal, or only two equal, or all unequal 
There is a definite conventional position in which for 
purposes of description a crystal is always supposed to be tioning ** 
held. With reference to this position one of the axes, — of crys- 
that which is erect or most erect — is termed the “ verti- 
cal,” and the others the “lateral” The planes in which 
any two of the axes lie are called the “axial” or 
“diametral planes,”' — sometimes “sections.” By these 
the space around the centre is divided into “seetante.” 

If there are, as is generally the case, only tw’O lateral axes, 
the space is divided into eight sectants, or octants ; but, if 
there are three lateral axes, it is divided into twelve 
sectants. 

Primitive Forms of Crystals , — If we attempt to arrive, 
through a study of the internal structure of crystals, as tive 
evidencet by directions of weakness of cohesion, at the forms 
total number of primitive or parent forms which can exist, 
we find that there are thirteen such forms and no more. 

Bine of these may be regarded as prisms standing upon a base, 
three as octahedra standing upon a solid angle ; and there is one 
twelve-sided figure, or dodecahedron. 

Prisms . — Of the prisms eight have a four-sided base. Prisms 

If the base is square and the prism stands erect — that is, if its 
sides or lateral planes, as they are called, are perpendicular to the 
base — the form is termed a “right square prism” (fig. 6). In 
this the four lateral planes are rectangular and equal ; they may be 
either oblong or square ; in the latter case the form is the “ cube ” 

(fig. 5). When the base is a rectangle instead of a square, the 
form is a “right rectangular prism*' (fig. 7). In each of the 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 

above three forms the edges are twelve in number. In the cube 
all the edges are equal. In the square prism the lateral edges 
are all equal, but are different from the four equal edges of the 
base. In the rectangular prism, two at each base differ in length 
from the other two, while both differ from the lateral ; hence 
there are here three sets of edges, four in each. In each of the 
three forms, however, the solid angles are eight in number, all 
equal, and each enclosed by three right angles. 

When the base is a rhombus, and the prism stands erect, the form 
is a “right rhombic prism ” (fig. 8). Two of the angles in the base 
being here acute and two 

obtuse, two of the solid a y 

angles corresponding each ^ : * / 

with each must differ from r — | ^ — \ 

the others. So also must J c —r — 7 ? 

two of the lateral angles j— -/-f. -d 

be acute and two obtuse. I / ® / 

The four lateral faces are ^ 

^When the base is a 

rhomboid, and the prism stands erect, it is ^ only the opposite 
lateral faces that can he equal. The form is called a “right 
rhomboidal prism ” (fig. 9). 

When the base is a rhombus, but the prism stands obliquely on 
its base, the form is called an “ oblique rhombic prism " (fig. 10). 
Here the basal edges of the lateral planes are all equal in length, 
but on account of the inclination of the prism the angles which 
these edges form with the lateral edges of the lateral planes are 
two acute and two obtuse. 





Fig. 10, Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

If all the edges of an oblique rhombic prism ai’e equal in length 
to the breadth of the base, and if the lateral planes are rhombi 
equal in all respects to the basal, the form is called a“ rhombo- 
hedron” (fig. 11). This is included within six equal planes, like 


Octa- 

liedra. 


the cube, hut these plaues have oblique angles. The rhonibo- 
heclron thus bears the same relation to tlie oblique rhombic prisni 
which the cube does to the riglit square prism.^ Of the eight solid 
angles of a rhombohedron onl.ytwo are contained by three equal 
plane angles, and these two ‘‘apices/’ as they may be called, are 
opposite one another. According as the apices are acute or obtuse, 
we have an acute or obtuse riioinboliedron. 

When tlie base of an oblique prism is a rhomboid, the ;^rism 
hecomes an “ oblique rhoinbouial prism ” (fig. 12). In this form, 
onlv diagonally opposite edges are similar, as regards equality 
of length and the value of the included angle. Only opposite solid 
angles are equal, as are also the opposite and parallel faces. ^ 

A right prism may have an equilateral six-sided base ; it is then 
called an “hexagonal prism.” This form may be developed in two 
positions relatively to each other, — one in which the transverse axes 
jiass from the centres of opposite faces (fig. 13), the other in wdiich 
they pass from the centres of 

opposite edges of the planes /£ 

(fig, 14). The faces of the one 
set nuitualiy truncate the edges 
of the other. If a rhombo- 
hedron he positioned so as to 
rest upon one of its apices, the 
faces of one hexagonal prism 
■w'ould ti’uneate the lateral 
edges of the rhombohedron, 
while the faces of the other hexagonal prism would truncate its 
lateral solid angles. Hexagonal prisms may he longer or shorter 
than the width of their bases. Tlie interfacial lateral angles are 
120®. Tiie angle between the lateral and terminal faces is 90°. 

OcUihcdnu — The planes of these eight- faced solids are triangular, 
and they may he regarded as made up of tw'o four-sided pyramids 
applied to each other, base to base. They are always positioned so 
that they stand upon a solid angle -with the “basal plane” — that 
is, the plane which is the common base of the two pyramids — hori- 
xontai. In the primitive forms now under consideration the ver- 
tices of the two pyramids wfill in this position be vertically above 
and beknv the centre of the base. The upper and lower solid angles 
are then termed the “ vertical solid angles,” and the four lateral 
solid angles are called the basal solid angles. 

There are three octahedrons. In the “regular” octahedron (fig. 
16) the base is a square, and the eight faces are equilateral triangles 
of equal size. There are twelve edges, which are all equal. The 
faces inedine to each other at an angle of 109° 28' 16" and have the 
plane angles all 60°. There are six equal solid angles. When the 
base of the octahedron is square, but tlie other edges, although 



Fig. 14. 



Fig. 15. 


Fig. 16. 


Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 


equal to one another, are either longer or shorter than the edges 
of the base, the form is a “ right square octahedron ” (lig. 16). 
Ill this the faces are isosceles triangles, the equal angles being 
at the basal edge of the planes. These basal edges are equal and 
similar, but differ in length and in angles from 
the eight equal pyramidal edges. When the 
base of an octahedi’on is a rhombus, it is called 
a “right rhombic octahedron ” (fig. 17). 

Bodeca- Dodecahedron . — This (lig, 18) has each of its 

hedron. twelve faces a rhombus. It is, like the cube 
and the octahedron, a solid which is symmetrical. 

The interfaeial angles are all 120°, the plane 
angles are 109° 28' 16" and 70° 31' 44". The edges 
are twenty-four, and similar. There are fourteen 
solid angles, of which six are formed each by the meeting of four 
acute plane angles, and eight by the meeting of three obtuse plane 
angles. 

Deter- It has been said that the above simple forms were arrived 
mination at through a study of the internal structure of crystals, 
chiefly as disclosed by cleavage. Inasmuch, however, as 
there are some minerals which cleave in only one direction, 
and many which cannot be cleaved in any direction, this 
method of investigation fails. Its employment, moreover, 
frequently led to conflicting or embarrassing results. A 
conflicting result is when a substance has more than one 
set of cleavages, — ^that is, splits np in directions which 
would result in the production of more than one of the 


above primary or simple forms. Thus the mineral fluorite 
occurs with much the greatest frequency in the form of 
the cube, and it might very consistently be held that its 
frequent occurrence in this form was a clear natural 
indication that the cube was the primary or simplest form 
of fluorite ; but it splits up into an octahedron. Galena 
crystallizes frequently in the form of the octahedron ; yet 
to cleavage galena yields a cubic primary form. It might 
be conceived that there had been, in each case, some 
special tendency to assume the cubic form and the octa- 
hedral form ; but one and the same piece of rock may 
bear on its surface cubic crystals of finor and octahedral 
crystals of galena, — each of the minerals having here 
assumed the primitive cleavage form of the other in pre- 
ference to its own. The mineral blende crystallizes not 
unfrequently in octahedra, which yield the dodecahedron 
on cleavage. Fluor crystallizes in dodecahedra, yet yields 
the octahedron to cleavage. Argyrite crystallizes in cubes 
and in octahedra, but yields the dodecahedron on cleavage. 

Pyrite crystallizes in cubes, octahedra, and dodecahedra, 
and yields both the cube and the octahedron on cleavage. 

These are most embarrassing results, but they clearly 
indicate so intimate a relationship to subsist between three 
of the above simple forms that it is obvious that one alone 
would serve as a type form for representing the others. 

The selection of that one should be based upon grounds of 
most eminent simplicity, and this again is to be arrived 
at by a consideration of the smallness of number of parts, 
i.e., of faces, edges, and solid angles. In such a considera- 
tion we And that the dodecahedron, with its higher number 
of each of these, at once gives place. The cube has six 
faces, the octahedron eight ; simplicity here is in favour of 
the cube. The cube has twelve edges, the octahedron has 
twelve ; in this respect they are equal. The cube has 
eight solid angles, the octahedron six ; here the greater 
simpHcity is on the side of the octahedron. So that this 
method of adjudicating by simjDlicity fails, and we are 
thrown back upon the relationships which may be unfolded 
through a consideration of the other elements of crystals, — 
their axes. 

Systems of Crystals and Laws of Crystallization. 

This consideration led, first, to the remarkable discovery Relation 
that several of the above primary forms are mere modifiea- of faces 
tions of each other, and ultimately showed that all crystals 
found in nature may be referred to six systems, based on 
certain relations of their axes, and that every face which 
could occur upon a crystal bears a definite and simple 
relation, in position and in angular inclination, to these 
axes. ■ ■ 

^ As regards mere geometric measurement, there are several direc- Axes di- 
tions in which axes may with nearly equal advantage be projected, rections 
For example, in the cube of domi- 

(fig. 19) they may be drawn nant ac- 

from the centres of opposite I \ ^ 7 ' cretion. 

faces, as lettered 0 ; or 
from opposite solid angles, 
as lettered 0 ; or from the 
centres of opposite edges, 
as lettered D. There is 
abundance of evidence that 
each of these directions 
must he regarded as lines 
of dominant accretion of 
molecules. 

, But the accretion may be 
not only dominant but 
overwhelmingly so in one 
only of these directions in 
certain cases, or existent qg 
along one set of axes alone 

in certain others. In a specimen of native silver from Alva in 
Scotland (fig. 20), along 0 this is so much the case that the con- 
creting molecules have , done little more than delineate the form 
of an octahedron, and i riiis they have only been able to do by 






-Position of three sets of axes. 




Unique In considering these sys- f '/ — 

axis terns, or in describing the j' / 

vertical ^ c]^stal, the vertical \ \ / / 

or erect a:s:is is named the \ \ / y/ 

principal axis of the figure, \ \ / 

and that axis is chosen as 
the vertical which is the only 
one of its kind. In the cubic pig. 30 , 

system there is no such axis, 
so that any one may be chosen as the vertical. 

It will be convenient, before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of the laws of crystallography and the combinations 
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and there are certain advanta^s in considering them at 
least first by the former method. 

We consider first, as the more essential, the relative 
lengths of the axes, and, secondly, the angular inclination 
of these. 

L In the cubic system the axes are ail equal, and all 
intersect at right angles. Here is the most perfect sim- 
plicity, and the most perfect regularity. 

2. In the tetragonal system two only of the axes are 
equal ; but ail still intersect at right angles. Here is a 
departure from simplicity as regards the length of one axis, 
but no departure as regards the angular inclination. 

3. In the right prismatic system none of the axes are 
equal, but ail still intersect at right angles. Here is total 
loss of regularity in the first particular, but still none in 
the second. 

4. In the oblique prismatic system none of the axes are 
equal, and only two intersect at right angles. Here there 
is again a total loss of simplicity in the first particular, and 
a certain amount of departure from it in the second. 

5. In the anorthic system none of the axes are equal, 
and none of them intersect at right angles, — so that here, 

as expressed by the name, there is 
a total departure from regularity in 
both particulars. 

6. The hexagonal system is 
anomalous in relation to this mode 
of consideration. It is regarded as 
having four axes, three of which lie 
in one plane, parallel to the base, and 
^'ig. 26. intersect each other at equal angles 


Fig. 27. 

(necessarily angles of 60°). 
The fourth axis intersects 
these at right angles, and may 
be longer, shorter, or equal 
to them. This system is 
generally considered after the 
tetragonal system, as having 
one axis which differs in 
length from the others, and 
only one which cuts the 
others at right angles. By 
some a rhombohedron is con- 
sidered as the primary of this 
system; it then comes to 
have three axes, all equal, 
but none intersecting at right 


Pig. 28. 


Fig. 29. 


of forms, — especially in view of the terminology that must- 
be employed in illustrating those general aspects of the 
subject, —to give an outline of one of the six systems here. 

For this preliminary description the cubic system, as the 
simplest and most regular, naturally suggests itself as the 
most .suitable. 

I The Cubic System , — Here the axes are ail equal, and Cubic 
all intersect at right angles. The “cube” (fig. 26), “octa- system, 
hedron” (fig. 30), and “rhombic dodecahedron” (fig. 

33), which are here included, are alike in their perfect 
symmetry ; the height, length, and breadth are equal; 
and their axes are equal, and are rectangular in their 
intersections. 

In the cube (fig. 5) these axes connect the centres of 
opposite faces; in the octahedron (fig. 15) the apices of 
opposite solid angles; in the dodecahedron (fig. 18) the 
apices of opposite acute solid angles. The relation of these Kelations 
forms to each other, and the correspondence in their axes, simple 
will be made manifest through a consideration of the transi- 
tion between the forms. If a cube be projected with the 
axes in the above position, or if a model of it in any 
sectile material be employed, and if the eight angles are 
sliced off evenly, keeping the planes thus formed equally 
inclined to the original faces, we first obtain the form in 
fig. 27, then that in fig. 28 and fig. 29, and finally a 
regular octahedron (fig. 30) ; and the last disappearing 
point of each face of the cube is the apex of each solid 
angle of the octahedron. Hence the axes of the former, 
being in no way displaced, necessarily connect the apices 
of the solid angles of the 


Fig. 31. 


latter. By cutting off as 
evenly the twelve edges of 
another cube, the knife being 
equally inclined to the faces, 
we have the form in fig. 31, 
then fig. 32, and finally the 
rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 

33), with the axes of the cube 
connecting the acute angles of 
the new form. These forms 
are thus mutually derivable. 

Moreover, they are often pre- 
sented by the same mineral 
species, as is exemplified in 
galena, joyrites, and the dia- 
mond. 

The process may be re- 
versed, and the cube made 
from the octahedron, as will 
be readily understood from a 
comparison, in reverse order, 
of figs. 26 to 30. Or the cube 
may be similarly derived from 
the dodecahedron, as seen by 
inspecting figs. 33, 32, 31^ 26. 

The octahedron also is 
changed to a rhombic dodeca- 
hedron by removing its twelve 
edges (figs. 34, 35), and con- 
tinuing the removal till the 
original faces are obliterated, 
thus producing the dodeca- 
hedron. 

It will be observed that throughout all these changes 
the position of the axes, as determinants of dimensions, 
need not be altered, — that, in fact, one set of axes has 
served for all the forms. 

The relationships of the principal forms of this system 
being thus disclosed, the forms themselves have next to be 
considered. ^ .. 


Fig. 32 
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Parh of Tlie cube (figv 20) is bounded by six equal squares, Has the octaliedroii on one sidte to the rhombic dodecahedron 
tbftcube. twelve edges formed by faces meeting at 90'’, and eight on the other; while the increased accretion here is in the 
solid trigonal angles. The axes are taken as joining the direction of lines joining the centres of the faces of the 
centres of each two opposite faces. Examples are hallite, octahedron or the solid angles of the cube. The passage 
galena, and iiuor. of the forms is similar to that illustrated in the last-con- 




Octa- The octahedron (fig. 30), bounded by eight equilateral 
hedron, triangles, has twelve equal edges with planes meeting at 
lOO'" 28' 16", and six tetragonal angles. The principal 
axes join the opposite solid angles. Examples : magnetite, 
gold, cuprite. 

Bodeca- The rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 33) is bounded by twelve 
hedron. equal and similar rhombi, has twenty-four equal edges of 
120°, and has six tetragonal and eight trigonal angks. 
Each of the principal axes joins two opposite tetragonal 
angles. Examples: garnet, cuprite, blende. 

Tetralds- The tetrakishexahedrons (figs. 36, 37, 38, varieties of 
hexa- icositetrahedron) are bounded by twenty-four isosceles 
hedron. triangles, placed so as to form four-sided pyramids on the 

faces of the cube, arranged in . 

six groups of four each. They 

have twelve longer edges, whiclx \ / \ X V* / 

correspond to those of the pri- \ / \ / 

mitive or inscribed cube, and y ^ 

twenty-four shorter edges placed j\ \/\ 

over each of its faces. The / /Q -aA 

angles are eight hexagonal and 

six tetragonal, the latter joined 

two and two by the principal Fig. 36. 

axes. Examples: fiuorite, gold. ; 

This form varies much in general 

aspect. The four-sided pyra- 

mid which rests on the edges IjV' | y/TX, 

of each face of the cube may be / /' \' nI \ 

.so low as almost to fall into it p 1/ 

(fig. 36) ; or it may rise so high / vi/ 

that each side forms a level \ j \/i X ’/ 

surface with that which is ad- \ / I 

jacent to it upon the nearest 

cubic face (fig. 38). In the 

latter case the form has become Fig. 37. 

the rhombic dodecahedron; so 

that the more or less acute 

varieties of the form are but 

stages of a passage of the cube 

into the latter figure, through 

an increasing accretion of matter // ^ 

in the lines of the axes of the V'., \ I >/ 

cube. This is termed a “ tran- \ 'A 'A/ 

sition by increment.^' \ A A 

ITriakis- The triakisoctahedrons,fig. 39 \ ' A/^ 

octa- (variety of icositetrahedron, 

hedron. bounded by twenty- 

four isosceles triangles, in eight 

groups of three, arranged as pyramids on the edges of 
the faces of the octahedron. Like the previous form 
, . they vary in general aspect, the variation here being from 


Fig. 37. 


ITriakis- 

octa- 

hedron. 


Fig. 38. 
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sidered form. The edges are twelve longer, corresponding 
with those of the inscribed octahedron, and twenty-four 
shorter, three and three over each of the faces. The angles 
are eight trigonal and six ditetragonal (formed by eight 
faces), the latter angles joined two and two by the principal 
axes. Examples : galena, diamond. 

The icositetrahedrons (fig. 40) are bounded by twenty- icosi- 
four deltoids. This form varies from the octahedron to tetra- 
the cube, sometimes approaching the former and sometimes 
the latter in general aspect. A four-sided pyi*araid rests 
on the angles of the faces of the cube. When increased 
accretion takes place along the cubic axes, an octahedron 
results. When it is along lines joining the solid angles 
of the cube, that form itself results. The edges are twenty- 
four longer and twenty-four shorter. The solid angles are 
six tetragonal joined by the principal axes, eight trigonal, 
and twelve rhombic or tetragonal with unequal angles. 
Examples : analcime, garnet. 

The hexakisoctahedrons (fig. 41), bounded by forty-eight Hexakis- 
scalene triangles, vary much in general aspect, approaching octa- 
more or less to all the preceding forms, into all of which 
they may pass ; but most frequently they have the faces 
arranged either in six groups 
of eight on the faces of the 
cube, or eight of six on the 
faces of the octahedron, or AxTA — 

twelve of four on the faces of Af \ I / 
the dodecahedron. There are A--h-^ArA^~A ' — -/A 
twenty-four long edges, often yW — r — 
corresponding to those of the \\ A / Ay 
rhombic dodecahedron or bi- 
secting the long diagonal of 
the trapezohedron, twenty-four 
intermediate edges lying in 
pairs over each edge of the 

inscribed octahedron, and twenty-four short edges in pairs 
over the edges of the inscribed cube. There are six dite- 
tragonal angles joined by the principal axes, eight hexa- 
gonal, and twelve rhombic angles. Examples : diamond, 
fluorite. 

General Laws of Grpstallography , — The seven forms of Laws of 
crystals now described are related to each other in the crystallo- 
most intimate manner. This will appear more distinctly . 

from the account which is to follow of the mode of deriva- 
tion of the forms, with which is conjoined an explana- ^ 
tion of the crystallographic signs or symbols by which 
they are designated. These symbols were introduced by 
Naumann, in the belief that they not only mark the forms 
in a greatly abbreviated manner, but also exhibit' the 
relations of the forms and combinations in a way which 
,words^ could hardly accomplish. In order to follow out this 


derivation of foniLs, it k necessary to state briefly the 
following laws, which have been established in crystallo- 
graphy. It is to be remembered that these laws apply, 
not merely to the cubic system just described, but to ail 
the systems. 

Invari- 1 . The Law of the Inmriahiliiy of the Angles of Crystals, 
ability of -virliieh was established by Eom6 de FIsle, may be thus 
angles. angles of inclination of the faces of a crystal 

are constant, however unequally the faces may be developed. 
The corresponding angles of different crystalline specimens 
of the same body do not, however, always absolutely agree. 
Differences have been found, amounting sometimes even 
to 10'. 

Symme- 2. The Law of Symmetry, discovered by Haiiy, may 
try. be thus expressed; — (1) similar parts of crystals — faces, 
edges, angles, and consequently axes — are all modified in 
the same manner, and dissimilar parts are modified 
separately or differently; (2) the modifications produce the 
same effect on the faces or edges which form the modified 
part, when they are equal ; when they are not equal, they 
produce a different effect. That is, if an edge he truncated 
or bevelled, every similar edge will be similarly truncated 
or bevelled ; if an angle be truncated or acuminated, every 
similar angle will be similarly truncated or acuminated ; 
and consequently every similar axis will be equally affected 
by the modifications. Thus the cube has eight similar 
angles and twelve similar edges. In the physical produc- 
tion of the cube, if one of the angles or edges be modified, 
all will be similarly modified. This, which is the most 
important law of crystallography, is, however, subject to 
an exception which was fully formulated by Weiss. The 
law was — all the similar parts of crystals, faces, edges, 
angles, and consequently axes, are modified at the same 
time and in the same manner ; the forms resulting from 
this law are termed “ hololiedral.” The exception is that 
half of them or one-fourth of them only may be similarly 
modified. When only half of the similar parts are modi- 
fied, we get the “ hemihedral ” forms ; when one-fourth 
only are modified, which occurs only rarely, we get 
“ tetartohedrai ” forims. 

Parallel- 3. The Laio of the ParalleUsm of the Faces of a Crystal, 
ism of discovered by Eom6 de ITsle, may be expressed as 
faaea, follows : — every face of a crystal has a sinailar face parallel 

to it; or every figure is bounded by pairs of parallel faces 
(with the exception of certain hemihedral forms). 

Zones. 4. The Law of Zones, first established by Weiss, may be 
thus enunciated : — the lines in which several faces of a 
crystal intersect each other (or would do so if they were 
produced until they met) frequently form a system of 
parallels. Such a series of faces is termed a “zone.” 
Sometimes the zones are parallel to one of the symmetrical 
axes. Thus, in every prism, the faces of the prism con^ 
stitute a zone which encircles the axis of the prism. Faces 
may be in a zone although they do not actually intersect 
on the form. 

Kation- 5. The Law of the Rationality of the Parameters oi the 
ahty of faces of crystalline series, first indicated by Mains, is that 
meters^" position of planes may be assigned by numbers bearing 
some simple ratio to the relative lengths of the axes of the 
crystal This law was the outcome of investigations into 
the relationship of forms glanced at in commencing the 
consideration of the cubic system, and was arrived at 
through the study of the mode of derivation of forms.; 

Beriva- The derivation of forms is that process hy ■which, from one form 
tion of ehose]i for the purpose, and considered as the type,— the fimda- 
forms. mental or primary form,— all the other forms of a system may be 
produced, according to fixed principles or general laws. In order 
to luidorstand this ]>rocess or method of derivation, it must be noted 
that the position of any plane is fixed when the position of any 
three points in it, not all in one straight line, is known. To deter- 
mine the position, therefore, of the face of a crystal, it is only 


necessary to know the distance of three points in it from the centre 
of the crystal, which is the point in which the axes intersect each 
other. As the planes of all crystals are referred to their axes, the 
points in which the fiice (or its supposed extension) meets the three 
axes of the crystal are chosen, and the portions of the axes between 
these points and the centre are named parameters of the face ; and Para- 
the position of the face is sufficiently known when the relative meters, 
length or proportion of these parameters is ascertained. When the 
position of one face of a simple form is thus fixed or described, all 
the other faces of the form are in like manner fixed in accordance 
with law 2 , since they are all equal and similar, and have equal 
parameters— that is, intersect the axis in the same proportions. 

Hence the expression which marks or describes one face marks 
and describes the whole figure, with all its faces. 

The octahedron is adopted as the primary or fundamental form 
of the cubic system, and distinguished by the first letter of the 
name, 0. Its faces cut the half-axes at equal distances from the 
centre ; so that these semiaxes, the parameters of the faces, have to 
each other the proportion 1:1:1. In order to derive the other 
forms from the octahedron, the following constraction is em|)loyed. 

Suppose a plane to be laid down perpendicular to one axis, and Propor- 
conseqiiently parallel to the two other axes (or to cut them at an in- tion of 
finite distance, expressed by oo , the sign of infinity) ; then the para- 
bexahedron or cube is produced, designated by the crystallographic meters 
sign ooOoo , — expressing the proportion of the parameters of its expressed 
faces, or oo : 1 :oo. If a plane is supposed placed on each edge, by 
parallel to one axis, and cutting the two other axes at equal dis- symbols, 
tances, the resulting figure is the rhombic dodecahedron, designated Notation 
by the sign ooO, the proportion of the parameters of its faces being of Nau- 
00 : 1 ; 1 . The triakisoctahedron arises when, on each edge of the mann. 
octahedron, planes are placed cutting the axis not belonging to that 
edge at a distance from the centre m, which is a rational number 
greater than 1. The proportion of its parameters is therefore 
m:l : 1, and its sign mO ; the most common varieties are fO, 20, 
and 30, seen in diamond and fluorite. When, on the other hand, 
from a similar distance m in each two semiaxes prolonged a plane 
is drawn to the other semiaxis, or to each angle, an icositetrahedron 
is formed ; the parameters of its faces have consequently the pro- 
portion m and its sign is m07n ; the most common varieties 

are 202 and 303, — the former very frequent in leucite, analcime, 
and garnet, the latter in gold and amalgam. When, again, planes 
are drawn from each angle, or the end of one semiaxis of the octa- 
hedron, parallel to a second axis, and cutting the third at a distance 
n, greater than 1 , then the tetrakishexahedron is formed ; the para- 
meter of its faces is CO : n:l\ its sign is ooO?i; and the most com- 
mon varieties in nature are coOf, oo02, and co03. Finally, if in 
each semiaxis of the octahedron two distances m and n be taken, 
each greater than 1 , and m also greater thai*w, and planes he drawn 
from each angle to these points, so that the two planes lying over 
each edge cut the second semiaxis belonging to that edge at the 
smaller distance n, and the third axis at the greater dis'tance m, 
then the hexakisoctahedron is produced j the parameters are 
m :n : 1, its sign mOn, and the most common varieties 30f, 402, 
and 50f, seen in diamond and fluorite. 

It must be observed that the numbers in the above signs refer to 
the parameters of the faces, — not to the axes of the crystal, which 
are always equal. One parameter also has always been, in the above, 
assumed ~ 1 , and then, either one only of the two other para- 
meters, marked by the number before 0 , or both of them, marked 
by the numbers before and after 0 , have been changed. 

In the above consideration of the mode of derivation of these 
forms actually found in nature, which belong to the cubic system, 
it will be observed (though the illustrations were limited) that the 
value of m and Vi in these indicated, by the precision of the propor- 
tions 2 , or 3, a definite numerical relationship. This at once led 
up to the extended observations which established the law above 
stated of proportionality in the modification of crystals, or the 
rationality of the parameters, which gives a mathematical basis to 
the science, adding to symmetry of arrangement a numerical rela- 
tion in the position of the planes. 

To illustrate this in a general form (and not merely with special 
reference to the mode of notation or expression of Naumann, which 
is that adopted in the subsequent descriptions), let AO A', BOB', 

COG' (fig. 42) be the three axes of a crystal, drawn in perspective, 
and cutting one another in the centre 0. The semiaxes OA, OB, 00 
are three parameters. Now in the line OA take 0 ^X 3 = JO A, and 
0^3 = ^OA,— making as many points as may be necessary be- 
tween OA, rational fractions of OA. Subdivide OB and OC in a 
similar manner. Further produce OA, OB, OC to Ao, Bo, Co, in 
each direction to an infinite distance, or to a supposed infinite 
distance, as expressed by the arrow-head; and suppose these ex- 
tended axes to be divided in a manner similar to the subdivisions 
of the parameters, by rational multiples of OA, OB, and OC. All 
the planes of a crystal will be parallel to one or other of the planes 
which pass through three of the points thus determined. 

First, in order to apprehend the relationship of faces to these axes, 
or to the half axes, — ^the parameters of the faces, — let us suppose one 
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plane of a crystal to bo so situated as to cut the three parameters 
OA, OB, OU 'at their extremities A, B, C, -which it must be remem- 
bered are points equi- ^ 

distant from the centre ; 

or let it be supposed ^ ^ 

that a glass plate rests 
upon three intersect- 
ing wires at such 
points. It is evident 

that such a plane or ^ 

plate will have a de- 

linite inclination or 0 ^ 9 

slope. Suppose fur- -cs-cs^j,^ T~c 27 

ther a second plane 
or plate to exist, 
which cuts the three 

seniiaxes in the x^oints ' “ “ 

%, h. 2 , Co, which have 
been measured oif 
(along with rq, c^) 
as equidistant from O. 

It will be evident that A 

such a plane, though 
smaller, will be parallel 

to the first, seeing that, like it, it cuts the three parameters at 
equal distances from 0 . 

A little consideration will show that, whatever the absolute dis- 
tances from the centre may be, so long as the supporting subdivi- 
sions are equal, no new slope of the glass plates or x)lanes is 
X)ossible ; x»lanes so situated must be parallel and similar. Any sign 
which may be adopted to express the slope of one of such planes 
must be ap^dicable to all. A plane, however, cutting the points 
^2 quite a different slope. 

Let us now sujipose a plane to cut a different set of the semiaxes, 


namely, OA', OB', 00', in the points - 
would be parallel to one cutting the points 


Such a plane 
- Cg, and also to 


the set of planes first described, but on the opposite side of the centre 
of the crystal. If again, however, we had a plane cutting the semi- 
axes OA' and OB' in - - bi, but the semiaxis 00' in the point 

- Cg, it is clear that the slope of this plane would be quite different 
from that of the jdanes just described, but it would be parallel to 
the plane cutting the points c^. This slope, like the other, 

evidently depends, not on the absolute lengths of the portions of 
OA', OB', 00' cut off, but upon their proportions or ratios ; and 
such is the case with ail the j)lanes w^hich are referred to the same 
axes. 

As there are three axes, and each or all of them may be cut at any 
points and at any ratiof, it is evident that the number of planes 
which is possible is infinite ; and it must be also evident that the 
inclinations of all are fixed or determinate if we know the ratios. 
“Wliile, however, the possible number of planes is infinite, the actual 
■number occurring among minerals is either small or moderate, in 
virtue of the fact that the ratios of subdivision of the axes are always 
simple, and not numerous. 

Other Haumanu’s symbols for the notation or individualizing of planes 
modes of have been glanced at. A simpler method is that of employing as 
notation, indices the denominators (if simple fractions) of the fractional parts 
of the axis cut. Thus 111 is used for any plane parallel to that 
cutting the axes in Ci ; 122 for those parallel to Cg j 

for « 3 , bjf Cg ; and so on. 

When any of the xmints referred to have negative signs, the cor- 
responding indices have negative signs placed oyer^them. Thus 
122 is the index for a plane parallel to ft'i&gCg- is the index 
of the plane boo, c' 3 . 00 here indicates infinity; that is, the 

plane never would cut the axis B however far it were extended ; in 
other words, it is parallel to it. The necessity for elongating the 
axes is brought about by the occurrence of highly acuminating 
^ planes, which in many cases -would not meet the axes at all unless 
these were prolonged. 

If the axes are unequal, as in the trimetric forms, then the ratio 
is of the same character, except that the relative lengths of the axes 
come into consideration ; hut here, as in the regular system, irrational 
values cannot occur, and in even the most complex crystals they 
seldom exceed seven, either as aliquot parts or multiples. 

It will thus he seen that in crystals there is no haj)hazard scatter- 
ing of faces, but a complete subserviency to law, a law which may ; 
behaid to be the linear equivalent to the law of multiple proper- j 
tions by weight, and Gay Lussac’s law of multiple proportions in 
combination by volume. 

In abbreviation of all the systematic modes of notation, letters of 
the Latin and Greek alphabets are frequently employed in a more or 
less arbitrary manner, and with advantage in the case of highly 
complex forms. 

6. TAe Law of Spminetr^ of Crystalline GomMnation 


try of ^ JLjfjb’w uj y q/ Kjoinmnaizon 

. combixia- consequence of the law of symmetry and the la- of 
tiom the rationality of the parameters, and has been partiaih; 
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stated in enunciating these laws. It is thus exx3ressed 
(1) a substance can only crystallize in forms, -whether 
simple or compound, which have the same relative 
symmetry, that is, belong to the same crystalline system, 
and the parameters of the faces of which bear a simple 
relation to each other, that is, belong to the same axis ; (2) 
a form cannot be modified by faces belonging to a dif erent 
system, or a different series. 

Certain exceptions to the first part of this law occur. Apparent 
The element carbon occurs as the diamond, which is cubic, excep- 
and as graphite, which is hexagonal. Sulphur occurs near 
volcanoes in needle crystals belonging to the oblique 
prismatic system, and also in caves (deposited apparently 
from solution) in crystals belonging to the right prismatic 
system. Titanic acid is tetragonal in rutile, and right 
prismatic in brookite. Carbonate of lime is hexagonal in 
calcite, and prismatic in aragonite. These are probably 
only apparent exceptions. The elementary substances 
which go to form them occur in different allotropic states, 
with different amounts of specific heat; and it is probable 
that in these different states they go to form the above 
modifications, which are therefore, in every respect, except 
in their chemical composition, different mineral bodies. 

The physical differences between diamond and graphite 
may suffice as an illustration. The diamond is trans- 
parent, colourless, brittle, and extremely hard ; graphite 
is opaque, black, tough, and so soft as to be utilized as 
a lubricant. 

Spheres of Frojection.—Th& foregoing scheme for the 
development of the relation which subsists between faces 
of crystals and their axes affords but slight aid in display- 
ing the position of the faces, or their mutual relationships. 

The delineation even of a considerable series of crystal 
forms does not indeed go far in effecting this, — on account, 
first, of very unequal development in the size of the faces 
of crystals, and, secondly, on account of the habit of 
development of the.se not only differing largely, but 
being special to certain localities, — as in the entire absence 
of some faces, and in the preponderance of others. 

Maps of the whole domain occupied by the forms of each Spheres 
mineral have been happily projected for such display. 

The projection is laid down as on - globe, in accordance 
with stereographic projection, and admitting of calculation 
according to the laws of spherical trigonometry. These 
globe maps are called “ spheres of projection.” The centre 
O is the common centre of the crystal and of the sphere in 
which the axes intersect. The three axes will of course 
meet the circumference of the sphere in six points, called 
the ‘‘poles of the axes.” From the centre radii are 
supposed to be drawn, meeting each plane perpendicularly. 

It is evident that such radii will have fixed inclinations to 
each other. They are called “ normals ” to the planes, and 
the points in which when produced they meet the circum- 
ference of the sphere of projection are called the “ poles ” 
of the corresponding faces. A face and its pole thus call 
for only one symbol. The angle included by any two 
normals is the supplement of that included by the two 
corresponding faces. 

It is thus easy to determine the angles of any two 
normals when that of the corresponding faces is known, or 
vice versa. Thus, if the angle between two faces ^ 125®, 
that of the normals will be 55®. The spheres of projection . , 
are specially adapted to enable us to avail ourselves of the 
aid to calculation afforded by the forenoted fact that sets ' . 

of faces lie parallel to each other, forming zones ; for, when Zones, 
projected on such a sphere, the normals of the parallel 
faces will all lie in one plane ; and the poles, ail cutting 
its surface in the direction of one line, may be connected, 
and so form a great circle on the sphere. This is called 
the '‘zone circle.” A line drawn through the centre of the 
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zone plane, cutting it at right angles, is the zone axis ” ; it 
is parallel to all the faces, and intersections of the faces (if 
they are extended enough to intersect), of tlie zone. A face 
may be common to two or more zones ; its normals will then 
coincide with the intersections of the several zone planes. 

In the absence of actual spheres upon which to detail the 
facts which go to form the “sphere of projection’^ of each 
substance, the hemisphere is represented on a plane surface. 
This has of necessity the disadvantage, except as regards 
the circumferential zone, of introducing spherical distance- 
distortion — foreshortening of ail parts lying near the .cir- 
cumference ; hut the eye soon gets accustomed to this. Fig. 
43 presents the principal zones of the cubic system, and 


Fig. 43. 

shows the position of the poles of the faces of the cube, 
the octahedron, and the rhombic dodecahedron, Og? <> 3 ? 
«&c., are the poles of the octahedral faces; &c., those 

of the faces of the cube ; and d^^ &c., those of the 

rhombic dodecahedron. It will be observed that the faces 
of the cube fall into the zone circles of the octahedron and 
dodecahedron, while those of the octahedron fall into those 
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Fia 44. — Principal Poles of Cubic System in Octant of Sphere. 

of the rhombic dodecahedron. Considering this as a 
delineation of a globe, these zone circles come to represent 
latitude and longitude ; and, as almost all the faces in this 
system fall into some zone circle, it is clear that the 
latitude and longitude of all normals may be readily laid 
down, and their relations at once determined by spherical 
trigonometry. Fig. 44 shows the arrangement of the poles 
of all the forms belonging to the cubic system noticed 


above, or referred to in the present article, — delineated on 
an octant of the sphere of projection. It displays the 
perfect regularity of the system. 

Ilmiilieclral and Tetartohedred Forms . — The exception to the Hemi- 
second law (that of s}uninetry), which was formulated by "Weiss, hedral 
was to the effect that one-lialf or even one4biirth only of the faces forms, 
which go to form a holohedral crystal may be present. When but 
one-half of the faces present themselves, the form is termed hemi- 
hedral ; when only one-fourth, it is tetartohedral. These restrained 
developments have now to he considered. In hemiiiedral forms 
the development is restrained, but symmetry is not deranged ; 
half the similar parts are still alike, though unlike the other half. 

There are two classes of hemihedral forms : — 

I. Those forms in which half the similar angles or edges are 
modified independently of the other half (‘‘iiemi-holohedral ”), 
producing — • 

1. In the monometric and dimetric systems “ telTahedrar' and 
“spheuoidar' forms, by the independent replacement of the alter- 
nate angles ; their opposite faces are not parallel, and they are 
hence called ‘^inclined” hemihedrons; as in chaleox^yiite, boracite.^ 

The replacement in the dimetiic system of two opposite basal edges 
at one base and the other two at the opposite base is of the same 
kind ; as in edingtonite. 

2. In the trimotric system “monoclinic’' forms, by the replace- 
ment of half the similar parts of one base and the diagonally 
opposite of the other, unlike the other half ; as in datliolite, hnmite. 

3. In the triinetric and hexagonal systems ‘ ‘ hemimorphic ” forms, 
by independent replacements at the opposite exti’cmities of the 
crystal ; as in topaz, calamine, tourmaline. 

4. In the rhomboliedral s 3 \stom, by the replacements of the 
alternate basal edges or angles of tlie rliomboheoi’on, forms usually 
called “tetartohedral” or quarter forms, on the gi’Oiind that 
mathematically the rhomhohedron is a hemihedral form derived 
from the hexagonal prism, which is the type of the liexagonal system. 

Ptock crystal is usually developed according to this law. 

11. Those forms in which all the similar angles or edges are 
modified, but by half the ihll or normal number of planes (“holo- 
hemihedral ”), producing — 

1. In the monometric system “ pyritohedral” forms, by a replace- 
ment of the edges or angles ; as in pyrites. Such forms have 
opposite faces parallel, and are often called parallel hemihedrons. 

2. In the dimetric system *' ‘ pyramidal ” and ' ‘ scalenoidal ” forms, 
by a replacement of the eight solid angles of the xn*iniary prism, 
according to two methods. 

3. In the hexagonal system “ pw'amoidal ” and “g; 5 Toidal” 
forms, by a replacement " of the solid angles of the hexagonal 
prism, or of the six lateral angles of the liiombohedron, according 
to two methods, as in quartz and apatite. 

The above illustrations show that hemihedrism is not only 
divided into two classes, but is of various kinds, and these have 
been systematized as follows: — “ holomorphic, ” in which the 
occurring planes pertain equals?- to the upper and lower (or opposite) 
ranges of sectants, as in ordinary hemiliedrons ; and (2) “hemi- 
morphic,” in which each set of planes pertains to either the upper 
or the lower range, but not to both. As to the relative position of 
the sectants which contain the planes, the forms may be vertically 
direct, as in baryte ; vertically alternate, as in the tetrahedron, the 
rhombohedron, and the plagihedral faces of quartz ; and vertically 
oblique, as in many forms of chondrodito. 

In hemimorphic forms symmetry is deranged ; the crystals are Hemi- 
bounded at the opposite ends of their main axes by faces belonging inorphic 
to distinct forms or modifications,' — always, k ? forms, 

however, of the same system ; hence only the 
upper or the under half of each crystal can bo 
regarded as complete, as regards the form there 
seen j and so for each end it is half formed. 

Fig. 45 represents a crystal of toui-maline, 
which is bounded 
on the upper end 
by the planes of 
the rhombohedrons 
R (F) and - 2R (<?), 
and on the lower 
end by the basal 
pinacoid (&'). In 
hg,^ 46 of smith- 
sonite the upper 
extremity shows th e 

bas8^, two braohydomes o an dj?, and two maorodomes and Z; 

(. parts of either half are alternate, there still results a symme- 

tneal solid. As either one or other half may be the one thus modified, 
there^ may result two such symmetric solids, which stand in an inverse 
^sition to one another. When the modifications affect the upper right- 
hand solid angle, the resulting form is called -f : when the upper left 
hand angle it is - . 


Fig. 45. 


Fig. 46. 
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■vvliilst on tlic lower end it is bounded by the faces P of the primary 
alone. 

It has been found that all hemimorphic crystals become electri- 
(.'ally polar when heated, that is, exhibit opposite kinds of electricity 
at opposite ends of the crystal. The subject will be more fully con- 
sidered under the electricity of minerals. 

The hemihedral forms of the cubic system are tbe following : — ^ 

1. The tetrahedron, (fig. 47), hemihedral of the octahedron,^ is 
bounded by four equilateral triangles. It has six equal edges with 
faces meeting at TO'" 32', and four trigonal angles. The principal 
axes join the middle points of each two opposite edges. Examples : 
fahlore, boracite, and helvine. 




2. The trigonal dodecahedrons (fig. 48), hemihedral of the icosi- 
tetrahedron, are bounded by twelve isosceles triangles, and vary in 
general form from the tetrahedron to the cube. There are six longer 
edges corresponding to those of the inscribed tetrahedron, and 
twelve shorter, placed three and three over each of its faces, and 
four hexagonal and four trigonal angles. Example : tetrahedrite. 

3. The deltoid dodecahedrons (fig. 49), hemihedral of the triakis* 
octahedron, are bounded by twelve deltoids, and vary in general 
form from the tetrahedron on the one hand to the rhombic 
dodecahedron on the other. They have twelve longer edges lying 
in pairs over the edges of the inscribed tetrahedron, and twelve 
shorter edges, three and three over each of its faces. There 
are six tetragonal (rhombic), four acute trigonal, and four obtuse 
trigonal angles. The principal axes join, two and two, ox)posite 
rhombic angles. Example : tetrahedrite. 



4. Tbe hexakistetrahedrons (fig. 50), hemihedral of tbe bexakls- 
octahedron, are bounded by twenty-four scalene triangles, and most 
commonly have their faces grouped in four systems of six each. 
'The edges are twelve shorter and twelve longer, lying in groups of 
three over each face of the inscribed tetrahedron, and twelve in- 
termediate in pairs over its edges. The angles are six rhombic, 
joined in pairs by tbe principal axes, and four acuter and four 
obtuser hexagonal angles. Example : diamond. 

In these forms, often named ‘tetrahedral,” the faces are oblique 
to each other. Their derivation and signs are as follows. The tetra- 
hedron arises when four alternate faces of the octahedron, two 
opposite above and tw'o intermediate below, are enlarged so as to 

obliterate the other four ; and its sign is hence 5 . But, as either 

four faces may be thus enlarged or obliterated, two tetrahedrons can 
be formed, similar in all respects except in position, and together 
making up the octahedron. These are distinguished by tbe signs + 
and - , added to the above symbol, but only the latter in general 

expressed, thus - ~ . In all hemihedric s^’^stems two forms simi- 
larly related occur, which may thus be named complementary 
forms. The ti’igonal dodecahedron is derived from the icositetra- 
hedron by the expansion of the alternate trigonal groups of faces. 

202 

Its sign is , the most common variety being . The 

deltoid dodecahedron is in like manner the result of the increase of 
the alternate trigonal groups of faces of the triakisoctahedron, and 

its sign is . Lastly, the hexakistetrahedron arises in the 
development of alternate hexagonal groups of faces in the hexa- 
fcffioctahedron, and its sign is 1^93. , 


Two semitesseral forms with })arallel faces occur. (1) The 
pentagonal dodecahedrons (fig. 51), bounded by twelve symmetrical 
pentagons, vary in general aspect between the cube and the rhombic 
dodecahedron. They have six regular (and in general longer) 
edges, lying over the faces of the inscribed cube, and twenty- 




four, generally shorter (seldom longer), edges, usually lying in 
pairs oyer its edges. The solid angles are eight of three equa" 
interfacial angles, and twelve of three interfaeial angles, of which 
only two are equal. Each principal axis unit(js two opposite regular 
edges. This form is derived from the tetrakishexahedron, and its 

sign is — ^ . It is found frequently in iron pyrites and cobaltine. 

(2) The dyakisdodecahedron (fig. 52), hounded by twenty-four 
trapezoids with two sides equal, has twelve short, twelve long, and 
twenty-four intermediate edges. The angles are six equiangular 
rhombic, united in pairs by the principal axes, eight trigonal, and 
twenty-four irregular tetragonal angles. It is derived from the 

hexakisoctahedron, and its sign is , the brackets being 

used to distinguish it from the hexakistetrahedron, also derived 
from the same primary form. It occurs in iron pyrites and 
cobaltine. The two other semitesseral forms, the iientagonal 




dodecahedron (fig. 53), and the pentagonal icositetrahedron (fig. 

54), both bounded by irregular pentagons, have not yet been 
observed in nature. 

Combinations. — The above-mentioned forms of the tes- Combina- 
serai system (and this is true also of the five other systems 
of crystallization) not only occur singly, but often two, 
three, or more occur united in the same crystal, foj^ming 
what are named combinations. 

In this case it is evident that no one of the individual 
forms can be complete, because the faces of one form, must 
interfere with, by diminishing, the faces of other forms, 

A combination therefore implies that the faces of one form 
shall appear symmetrically disposed between the faces of 
other forms, and consequently take the place of certain 
of their edges and angles. These edges and angles are 
thus, as it were, cut off, and a greater number of new 
ones produced in their place, which properly belong neither 
to the one form nor the other, but are angles of combina- 
tion. These new faces are hence termed modifications, 
and the original or primary or simple form is said to be 
modified. Usually one form predominates more than the 
others, or has more influence on the general aspect of the 
crystal, and hence is distinguished as the predominant 
form, the others being considered subordinate. 

The sign of the combination consists of those of its constituent 
forms, written in the order of their influence or importance in the 
combination, with a point between each pair. 

It will be readily seen that such combinations may be exceedingly 
numerous, or rather infinite ; and only a few of the more common 








again, modifies the solid angles of the cube, as shown in fig. 57, by 
a low three-sided pyramid, positioned at right angles to that 
considered in the last combination. As 
the hexahisoetahedron is merely the 
two-faced form of that last considered, 
the pyramid which modifies the solid j y 

angles is, in its combination with the jC I \ 

cube, six-sided, as in fig. 58. /I 

As the faces of the rhombic dodeca- i 

hedron trancate the edges of the oeta- V \ \ \j/ 

heciroii, fig. 34 represents the first stage \ / / 

of such truncation or combination; while \ \ / / 

fig. 35 may be taken as representing the 
last, the faces of the octahedron being 
there nearly totally removed. -p,. rq , 

Fig. 59 shows the first stage of • the - ^ 
passage of the octahedron into the icositetrahedron, in the tmnca- 
‘llpn of the solid angles of the former fopp.- by a four-sided pyra- 


Fig. 66. Fig. 67. 

handed three-faced tetrahedron. Fig. 66 shows a combination of 
a right-handed hemihedron of the icositetrahedron with a right- 
handed tetrahedron. 

Parallel-faced hemihedrons generally form combinations with 
holobedral forms ; and the amount of relative dominance is of all 
degreas;^^^^^^^^^^ J 67 sho’iys a combination, in equal amount, of tbe cube 




can be noticed. Many others more eomjdicated will occur in the 
descriptive part of this article. Among liololiedral combinations, 
the cube, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron are the predomin- 
ant forms. In fig. 27 the cube has its angles replaced by the faces 
of the octahedron, which truncate, the angles, and the sign of this 
combination is ooGa? , 0. In fig. 28 this process may be regarded as 
having proceoiietl still farther, so that the faces of the octahedron 
nearly equal those of tlui cube, while in fig. 29 they now predom- 
inate ; the sign, still of the same two elements, but in reverse 
order, is 0, ooOod . It will thus be seen that, through an increase in 
the amount of the abstraction of the faces of the cube, the figure 
gradually passes over into that of the octahedron. This may occur 
in all taises, and is termed the passage of the cube into the octa- 
hedron (or lice verm), or a “transition by decrement.’" 

In lig. 31 the ciihe has its edges replaced by the faces of the 
rhombic dodecaliedron, which truncate the edges, the sign being 
coOx, wO; while in fig. 32 there is the same combination, but with 
the faces of the cube subordinate, and hence the sign is ooO, ooOoo . 
TIiu former figure, it will be seen, has more the general aspect of the 
cube, the latter of the dodecahedron. Here the solid angles of the 
latter are truncated by the faces of the cube, and we have the 
passage of the cube into the dodecahedron by decrement. The 
same transition, through truncation or decrement, could be shown 
in all eases of combinations, and in both directions, tbe last stage 
of the passage into one or other form always consisting of the 
replacement of ite solid or interfacial angles by faces of the de- 
parting figure, more or less minute. A few illustrations of this 
may be given, in the three most important forms. 

The relationship of the tetrakishexahedron to the cube has 
above been stated to be, that its faces form six low quadrilateral 
pyramids, which rest upon or spring from the edges of the cube. 
(From this the form derives its trivial name of four-faced cube.) 
Hence these faces bevel the edges of the cube. The first stage of 
such bevelling (oi' the last stage of the ti'uncation of the tetrakis- 
hexahedron by the faces of the cube — whichever way it may be 
regarded) is seen in fig. 55. As the cubic face is here dominant, 
the sign is ooOoo, coOZ, Fig. 56 shows a somewhat similar stage 


Fig. 55. Fig. 56, 

in the modification produced through the combination of thedcosi- 
tetrahedron with the cube. The trilateral pyramid which this 
form places ui>on the faces of the cube rests upon its solid angles, 
instead of, as in the last case, upon its edges ; hence it is these 
solid angles which, in the process of decrement, it replaces by faces 
wdiich form a low three-sided pyramid- The triakisoctahedron, 


Fig. 57. 


Fig. 58. 


mid formed by the (6 x 4) faces of the latter. The faces of tlie 
octahedron truncate the three-faced solid angles of the rhombic 
dodecahedron. Fig. 35 shows the first stage of this truncation, 
while fig. 34 shows an advanced amount. The faces of the icosi- 


Fig. 60. Fig. 61. 

tetrahedron truncate the edges of the rhombic dodecahedron, as in 
fig. 60 ; while those of the latter truncate the unequal-angled tetra- 
gonal (or rhombic) angles of the former (fig. 61). The faces of the 
hexakisoctahedron bevel the edges of the rhombic dodecahedron. 

While such transitions may appear indefinite, yet certain 
minerals have either in themselves a habit, or have at certain 
localities a habit, of crystallizing so markedly in a certain stage 
of these transitions as ■ to be absolutely capable of recognition 
thereby. 

Combinations of hemihedral or, as they have been called, semi- Combina- 
tesseral forms are of three classes: — those with holobedral forms, tloiis of 
those in which the faces fall obliquely on one another, and those hemi- 
with parallel faces. Fig. 62 shows the combination of a right- liedral 

■ ■ ■ ■ forms.: 

/ . 


Fig. 62. Fig. 63. 

handed tetrahedron with the cube, which truncates its edges, the 
tetrahedron here being dominant. Fig. 63, again, shows a com- 
bination of the cubo-dodecahedron with a right-handed tetrahedron, 
the first or holobedral form being in this case markedly dominant. 
Fig. 64 is an illustration of the second class, combinations of 


Fig. 64. 


Fig. 65. 


oblique-faced semitesseral forms with each other. In it a right- 
handed tetrahedron has its solid angles truncated by the faces of 

one which is left-handed ; and so its sign is ~ ^ ^ . Fig. 65 

2 2 

shows a combination of a right-handed tetrahedron with a left- 
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with a vertical-faced pentagonal dodecahedron; while fig. 68 shows 
an increase in the amount of truncation effected by the latter. Fig. 
69 shows the combination of the cube with the dyakidodecaliedron, 




the former being dominant. In fig. 70 an octahedron, in dominance, 
is combined wdth the vertical-faced ’pentagonal dodecahedron; in 




fig. 71 the faces of these forms are of nearly equal size, while in 
ii'g, 72 the octahedral faces are nearly removed. The solid angles of 




Fig. 72, Eig. 73. 

the octahedron are modified in fig. 73 by the faces of the dyakis- 
dodecahedron. In fig. 68 a vertical-faced x)entagonal dodeca- 




Fig. 74. Fig. 75. 

Iiedron is the prevailing form in combination with the cube; while 
in fig. 74 the faces of the octahedron are superadded. In fig. 75 its 
octahedral angles are modified by the faces of the icositetrahedron, 





Fig. 76. Fig. 77. 

and in fig. 76 by those of the octahedron in addition. In fig. 
77 they are modified by the faces of the dyakisdodecahedron. 

In each of the five systems which follow there is this 
difference from the cubic system that one axis is always 
tmeqnal to (longer or shorter than) the others. This is 


placed erect, and named the chief axis ; its ends are poles, Bimetric 
and the edges connected with them polar edges. The 
other axes are named subordinate or lateral axes, and the 
plane that jiasses through them is the base. A xdaiie 
through the chief and a lateral axis is a normal chief 
section. In these systems also occur the three forms of 
‘^pyramids,” ‘‘xirisms,” and pinacoids.'' (1) The I3yra- 
mids have their faces triangles. Pyramids in crystallo- 
graphy are each composed of two geometric x^yramids 
placed base to base, and named “closed forms/^ as the 
crystals are shut in by definite faces on every side. (2) 

The prisms are bounded by plane faces ])arallel to one axis. 

They are thus of unlimited extent in the direction of that 
axis, and therefore named “open forms,” but in solid crystals 
are shut in by faces of other forms. (3) The piiiiacoids, or 
tables, have two faces intersecting one axis and parallel 
to the others, and thus are also open forms, or unlimited in 
the direction of these axes. Forms (2) and (3), when con- 
joined, mutually shut in each other, or produce closed forms. 

II. Pyramidal or Tetragonal System . — This system has Pp’a- 
three axes at right angles, two of them equal, and the chief 
axis longer or shorter. The name tetragonal is derived 
from the form of the base, which is usually quadrangular. 

There are eight tetragonal forms, of which five are closed. (1) 
Tetragonal pyramids (figs. 78, 79) are enclosed by eight isosceless 
triangles, with four middle edges all 
in one plane, and eight polar edges. A 

There are three kinds of this form, // '\ 



distinguished by the position of the \\y 

lateral axes. In the fii’st these axes p. w- 

unite the opposite angles ; in the second ■ S- f • 

they intersect the middle edges equally ; and in the third they 
lie in an intermediate position, or divide these edges unequally, — 
the last being hemiliedral forms. These pyramids are also dis- 
tinguished as obtuse (fig. 78) or acute (fig. 79), according as the 
vortical angle is greater or less than in the 
regular octahedron. (2) Ditetragonal pyra- 
inids (fig. 80) are bounded by sixteen scalene 
/A / W triangles, whose base-lines are all in one 




Fig. 80- Fig. 81. 

plane. This form rarely occurs except in combinations. (3) Tetra- 
gonal sphenoids (fig. 81), bounded by four isosceles triangles, are'^ 
the hemihedral forms of the first variety of tetragonal pyramids. 

(4) The tetragonal scalenohedron (fig. 82), bounded by eight scalene 
triangles, whose bases rise and fall in a zigzag line, is the hemi- 
hedral form of the ditetragonal pyramid. Nos. (8) and (4) ai'e^ rare. 

(5) The tetragonal trapezonedron is not found in minerals as a simple 

form. The three open forms are — (1) tetragonal prisms, bounded 
by four planes parallel to the principal axis, which may be either 
longer (fig. 83) or shorter (fig. 84) than the lateral axes ; (2) dite- 
tragonal prisms, bounded by eight similar xdanes ; and (B) the basal 
pinacoid, consisting merely of two parallel faces bounding the prisms 
at the ends, above and below. . ^ . . t j* 

. The various series of tetragonal crystals, are distinguished from 
each other only by their relative dimensions. To determine these, 



Fig. 88. Fig. 89. 

are derived, and, finally, when n^co the tetragonal prism of, the 
Second order, whose sign is oopoo . i : 

: The combinations of the tetragonal system are either holohedral 


Primi- one of the series must be chosen as the primary form,^ and for this 
tive purpose a tetragonal pyramid of the first variety, designated by P 
pyrairdd. as its sign, is selected. The angle of one of its edges, especially 
the middle edge, found by measurement, determines its angular 
dimensions, whilst the proportion of the principal axis a to the 


Fig. 83. 




Fig. 82. 


Fig. 84. 


pyra- 

mids. 


Prism. 


lateral axes, supposed equal to 1, gives its linear dimensions. The 
parameters, therefore, of each face of the fundamental form are 
1 : 1 : a. 

Kow if m be any (rational) number, either less or greater than 
unity, and if from any distance rm in the principal axis planes he 
drawn to the middle edge of P, then new tetragonal pyramids of 
the first order, but more or less acute or obtuse than P, are formed. 
Derived The general sign of these jiyramids is mP, and the most common 
varieties |P, 2P, and 
3P, — with the chief 
axis half, twice, or 
thrice that of P. If 
m becomes infinite, 
then tlie pyramid 
passes into a prism, 
indefinitely extended 
along the principal 
axis, and with the 
sign 00 P. If m—Of 
which is the case 
when the lateral axes 
are su|>po3ed infinite, 
then it becomes a 
Pinaeoid. plnacoid, consisting 
properly of two basal 
faces open towards 
the lateral axes, and 
designated by the 
sign OP. The ditetra- 
gonal pyramids are 
prodiiced by taking 
* in each lateral axis 
distances greater 
than 1, and drawing 
two planes to these 
points from each 
of the intermediate 
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Fig. 86. 


Fig. 87. 

polar edges. The parameters of these planes are therefore wz : 1 : n, 
and the general sign of the form mPn, the most common values 
of n being f, 2, 3, and oo. When n=co, a tetragonal pyramid of 
the second order arises, designated generally by wPoo, the most 
common in the mineral kingdom being Pco and 2Poo . The relation 
of these to pyramids of the first order is shown in fig. 85, where 
ABBBC is the first and ACCCX the second order of pyramid. In 
like manner, from the prism coP, the ditetragonal prisms coFn 


or hemihedral ; but tbe latter are rare. Prisms and xnnacoids 
must always be terminated on the open sides by other forms. Thus 
in fig. 86 a square prism of the first order is terminated by the 
primary pyramid, and has its lateral angles again replaced by 
another more acute pyramid of the second order, so that its sign 
is ooP, P, 2Pco. 

In fig. 87 a prism of the second order is first bounded by the 
fundamental pyramid, and then has its edges of combination 
replaced by a ditetragonal pyramid ; its sign is coPoo, P, 3P3, In 
fig. 88 the polar edges of the pyramid are replaced by another 
pyramid, its sign being P, Poo . In fig. 89 a hemihedric form, very 
characteristic of chalcopyrite, is represented,—? and P' being the 
two sphenoids, a the basal pinacoid, and h, g two ditetragonal 
pyramids. 

III. The Hexagonal System . — The essential character of Hexa- 
this system is that it has four axes, — three equal lateral 
axes intersecting each other in one plane at and one®^® 
principal axis at right angles to these. The plane through 
the lateral axes, or the base, from its hexagonal form, gives 
the name to the system. As in the last system, its forms 
are either closed or open. They are divided into holohedral, 
hemihedral, and tetartohedral, — the last, which are rare, 
having only a fourth part of the faces developed. Only a 
few of the more common forms require to be here described. 

The hexagonal pyramids (figs. 90, 91) are bounded by twelve Pj^a- 
isosceles triangles, and are of three kinds, according as the lateral 
axes fall in the angles, in the middle 
of the lateral edges, or in another 
point of these edges, the last being 
hemihedral forms. The}’- are also 
classed as acute or obtuse, but with- 
out any precise limits. The trigonal 
pyramid is bounded by six triangles, 
and may be viewed as the hemihedral 
form of the hexagonal. The dihexa- 
gonal pyramid is bounded by twenty- 
four scalene triangles, but has never 
been observed alone, and rarely even 
in combinations. The more common 
prisms are the hexagonal of six sides ; 
in these the vertical axis may be 
either longer than the lateral, as in 
fig. 92, or shorter, as in fig. 93. 

There are also dihexagonal, of twelve 
sides. 

A particular pyramid P is chosen 
as the fundamental form of this 
system, and its dimensions deter- 
mined either from the proportion of 
the lateral to the principal axis (1 : a) 
or from the measurement of its angles. 

From this form (mP) others are de- 
rived exactly as in the tetragonal 
system. Thus dihexagonal pyramids 
are produced with the general sign 
the chief peculiarity being that, 

whereas in the tetragonal system n might have any rational value 
from 1 to CO, in the hexagonal system it can only vary from 1 to 
2, in consequence of the geometric character of the figure. ’Wlien 
the dihexagonal changes into an hexagonal pyramid of the 
second order, whose sign is mP2. When w=oo, various prisms 
arise from similar 
changes in the value 
of 71 ; and when7?i = 0 
the basal pinacoid is 
formed. 

Few hexagonal min- 
eral species form per- 
fect holohedral com- 
binations. Though 
quartz and apatite ap- 
pear as such, yet pro- 
perly the former is a 
tetartohedral, the lat- 
ter a hemihedral spe- 
cies. In holohedral „ 

species the predomi- 

nant faces are usually 
those of the hexagonal Fig. 93. Fig. 94. 

prisms ooP (fig. 92) and ooP2, or of the pinacoid OP (fig. 93); whilst Prisms., 
the pyramids P and 2P2 are the most common subordinate forms. 

Fig. 94 represents the prism, bounded on the extremities by two 
pyramids,— one, P, forming the apex, the other, 2P2, the rhombic 


Fig. 90. 
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Fig. 98. Fig. 99. 

system seen in beryl. An example of a more complicated combina- 
tion is seen in fis;'.' 99, of a crystal of apatite, whose sign with the 
corresponding letters is ooP(i'0, coP2(6), 0P(P), JP(r), P(a?), 2V{z), 
P2(a), 2P2(s), 4P2{fO. 

Ehombo- Hexagonal minerals frequently crystallize in those series of hemi- 
hedral hedral forms that are named rhornboliedral,’Vfrom the prevalence 
forms, in them of rhombohedrons. These (figs. 100, 101) are bounded by 


Fig. 106. 


Fig. 107. 


edges replaced by another rhombohedron - -l^nli, and in fig. 108 
its lateral edges bevelled by the scalenohedron A more 

complex combination of five forms 
is represented in the crystal of calc- 
spar fig. 109, its sign, with the 
letters on the faces, being 


Fig. 108. Fig. 109, 

E3(r), E(P), 4E(m), ooE(c). Tetartohedral combinations are seen 
most distinctly in rock-crystal, 

IV. Pi-ismatic or Ehomhic System. — This system Right 

is characterized by three unequal axes, all at right angles prismatic 
to each other. Any one of these may be assumed as the®^®^®^* 
chief axis, when the others are named subordinate. The 
plane passing through the secondary axes, or the base, forms 
a rhombus, and from this one of its names is derived. As 
prismatic forms are most frequent (the prism standing 
vertically on the rhombic base), it is best defined as the 
right prismatic. This system comprises only a few varie- 
ties of forms that are essentially distinct, and its relations 
are consequently very simple. 


Fig. 100. 


Fig. 101. 


b common 


.V J.'. W. ^ ^ O. . ^ 

six rlioinbi, wdiose lateral edges do not lie in one plane, but rise and 
fall in a zigzag manner. The principal axis unites the tw^o trigonal 
angles, formed b}' three equal plane angles ; and in the most 
variety the secondary axes join the j\ 

middle points of two opposite edges.^ ^ A 

When the polar edges form an angle of 
more than 90"*, the rhombohedrons are 
named obtuse ; when of less than 90®, 
acute ; fig. 102 represents the first, fig. 

103 the second. Hexagonal scaleno- 
liedrons (fig. 104) are bounded by 
twelve scalene triangles, whose lateral 


Fig, 102. ^ Fig. 103. 

edges do not lie in one plane. The principal axis joins the two 
hexagonal angles, and the secondary axis the middle points of two 
opposite lateral edges. 

The rhombohedron is derived from the first order of hexagonal 
pyramid by the hemihedral development of its alternate faces. Its 

general sign should therefore be ; but on several grounds it is 

2 

found better to de.signate it by E or mE,, and its complementary 
%ure by - w R. When the prism or pinacoid arises as its limiting- 
torm, they are designated by coR and OR, though in no respect, 
changed from the limiting forms oo P and OP of the pyramid. The 


scalenohedron is proj^erly the hemihedral form of the dihexagonal 
pyramid, but is more easily understood as derived from the. inscribed 
rhombohedron wtR. If the halves of the principal axis of this 
be multiplied by a definite number 
w, and then planes be drawm from 
the extremities of this enlarged axis 
to the lateral edges of the rhombo- 
hedron, as in fig. 105, the scaleno- 
hedron is constructed. It is now' 
designated by (the n on the 
right here referring to the chief axis), 
and the dihexagonal prism in this 
series by (for- 
merly mE” and 
ooE”). 

The combina- 
tions of rhombo- 
hedral forms are 
very numerous, 
several hundreds 
having been de- 
scribed in calc-spar 
alone. Among the 
most common is 
the prism in com- 
bination with a 
rhombohedron, as 
seen in the twin 
crystal of calc- 
spar (fig. 106), 
wdth the sign 105. 

odR, ~ -J-E, the low'er half being the same form with the upper, but 
turned round 180®, In fig. 107 the rhombohedron mRlias its polar 


faces on the angles, or ooP, P, 2P2. Fig. 95 is a similar form, the 
upper part of the pyramid being replaced by the pinacoid. In 
some crystals the lateral edges of the prism are replaced by the 

fd 


Fig. 95. 


Fig. 96. 


Fig. 97. 


second prism goP2 (fig. 96), producing an equiangular twelve-sided 
prism, which always represents the combination cop, ooP2, and 
cannot occur as a simple form. Figs. 97, 98 are combinations in this 




greater or less than 1, a series of pyramids arise, whose general sign Derived 
IS mP, and their limits are the prism and pinacoid ; the whole series forms, 
being contained in this formula, OP .... .... P ... . 

mV .... ooP, — which is the fundamental series, the lateral axes 
always remaining unchanged. 

From each member a new series may, hov/ever, be developed in 
two directions, by increasing one or other of the lateral axes. When 
the macrodiagoiial is 

thus multiplied by any / v\ 

number n greater than / \ \ 

1, and planes diwii 

from the distance to / \ / V-./ ’ 

the polar edges, a new 

pyramid is produced, / / / / / ' 

named a macropyramid, ; -i — . — 

with the sign wP?i, the \ / \ 

mark over the P point- j 

ing out the axis en- \\ / 

larged. When 71— co , 
a macrodome results, 

with the sign ^/nPeo . 

If the shorter axis is 

multiplied, then brachy- xV \\ 

pyramids and brachy- N 

domes are produced, 

with the signs wJbi and 

mPoD . So also from the 

prism 00 P, on the one /\ 

side, originate numerous 

macroprisms go P n, with 
the limiting macros 

pinacoid cop 00 ; on the 
other, numerous brachy- 

prisms 00 P?t, with the Fig. 121. 

limit form CO Fco , or the brachypinacoid. In figs. 120, 121 the 
two domes are shown in their relation to the primitive pyramid. 


Fig.lio. / A \ \ \ / / 

plane, and form a rhom- / / X \ \ ^ / / 

bus. They have eight / / \ \ \ '' / / 

polar edges (four acute / / \ \ / / 

and four more obtuse) / / M \ / > / 

and four lateral edges. / / \\ \ / / 

The angles are six rhom- y '\ j 

Me, the most acute at ^ ~ ^ 

the extremities of the 
longest axis. (2) The 

rhombic sphenoids (figs. 112, 113) are hounded by four scalene 
Sphen- triangles, with their lateral edges not in one plane, and are hemi- 

oids. hedrai forms of the rhombic pyramid. . - 

They are of very infrequent occurrence. 

Prisms. The open forms, again, are rhombic prisms [ j 

hounded by four planes parallel to one j j 

of the axes, which is indefinitely ex- j i 

tended, and may be longer than the j j 

lateral, as in fig. 114, or shorter as in ! ‘ 

fig. 115. They are divided into upright j } 

(as in the above figs.) and horizontal i \ 

prisms, according as either the principal ! | 

or one or other of the lateral axes is ! j 

supposed to become infinite. For the .,,1- 

latter form the name doma or dome has 
Domes, been used; and two kinds, the macro- Fiff 114 

dome (fig. 116) and the hrachydome (fig. A* 

117), have been distinguished. ■ 

Finacoids. Ehombic pinacoids also arise v/hen 

one axis becomes =0 and the two others 

are indefinitely extended; and so w^e 
have macropinacoids (fig. 118) and 

Imiehypinacoids (fig. 119),— the qualifying term thus designat- 
ing the axis to which the faces of the dome or pinacoid are 
parallel. 

In deriving these forms from a primary, a particular rhombic pyra- 
mid P is chosen, and its dimensions determined either from the 


Fig 122. Fig. 123. 

The pyramids ^ seldom occur independent, or even 
dominant forms in a combination ; sulphur, however, 
tion. Prisms or pinacoids 
usually give the general char- 
acter to the crystal, which 
then appears either* in a 

columnar or tabular or even ^ ^ ^ 

rectangular pyramidal form. \ 

The determination of the 

position of these crystals, as N. d / 

vertical or horizontal, de- 

pends on the choice of the 125 

chief axis of the fundamental 

form. In the topaz crystal c 

(fig. 122) the brachyprism /A-- 7 7 

and the pyramid are the A""" V- ^ 

predominant elements, asso- "d 

ciated with the prism, its j,* ^95 

sign and letters being "" ' 

P(o), aP(J/). Pig. - ^ 

123 of stilbite is another \ ^ 

example, the macropinacoid g' \ 

ooPoo or ilf being combined d 


Fig- 116. Fig. 117. 

3facro- angular measurement of two of its edges, or by the linear pro- 
and portion of its axes ath: c, the greater lateral axis b being assumed 
brachy- equal to 1. To the greater lateral axis the name macrodiagonal is 
diagonal given, to the shorter that of ^ 

brachydiagonal ; and the two /x\ /A 

principal sections are in like // \\ \\ 

manner named macrodiagonal and // \\ / / \\ 

brachydiagonal, according to the A'' Lj >') 

axis they intersect. The same \\ // ^ / / 

terms are applied throughout all \^v y/ \\' / 

the derived forms. They conse- \\ // \\ / 

quently mark only the position of \A/ W 

the faces in respect to the axes Ficr ns T?in> tiq 

J of the fundamental crystal, and ^* ■ o* * 

frequently of necessity without reference to the relative magnitude 
' of we derived axes. , ? > 

By multiplying the principal axis by any rational nnmber m. 


with the pyramid P{r), the 
brachypinacoid 00 ]Poo ( ^, 
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Hemi- 

pyra- 

midal 


Prisms, 


with the macrodome, or ooP2, .P, Poo . The above figures are very 
common forms of barytes, — figs. 125 and 126 being both composed 
of the jihiaeoid OP, a brachydome, and a macrodome, with sign 

0P(c), poo (/), (d). The variation in aspect arises from the pre- 

domiiifmcc of difierent faces ; and fig. 127 consists of the macrodome 
JPoo, the prism ooP(y), and the pinacoid OP. 

Oblique Y. T/ie Oblique Prismatic System. — -This system is char- 
prismatic acterized by three unequal axes, two of which intersect 
system, each Other at an oblique angle, and are cut by tlie third at 
right angles. One of the oblique axes is chosen as the 
chief axis, and the other axes are then distinguished as the 
orthodiagonal (right-angled) and clinodiagonal (oblique- 
angled). The same terms are applied to the chief sections, 
and the name of the system refers to the fact that these 
two planes form with the base two right angles and one 
oblique angle C. 

The forms of this system approach very near to those of the right 
prismatic series, but the inclination of the axis, even when almost 
aright angle, gives them a peculiar character, by which they are 
character, always readily distinguished. Each pyramid thus separates into 
two altogether independent forms or hemipyramids. 

Three varieties of prism also occur — vertical, inclined, and Hori- 
zontal — with faces parallel to the chief axis, the clinodiagonal, or the 
orthodiagonal. The horizontal 
prisms, like the pyramids, sepa- 
rate into two independent partial 
forms named hemiprism s or hemi- 
domes. The inclined prisms 
are often designated clinodomes, 
the term prism being restricted 
to the vertical forms. Ortho- 
pinacoids and clinopinacoids 
are also distinguished, from 
their position in relation to 
the axes. The monoelinie pyra- 
mids (fig. 128) are bounded by 
eight scalene triangles of two 
kinds, four and four only being 
similar. Their lateral edges lie 
all in one plane, and the similar 
triangles are placed in pairs on 
the clinodiagonal polar edges. 

Tlie two pairs in the acute angle between the orthodiagonal and 
pyramids, basal sections are designated the positive hemipyramid, whilst the 
two pairs in the obtuse angles of the same sections form together 
the negative hemipyramid. But, as these hemipyramids are wholly 
independent of each other, they are rarely observed combined. 
More frequently each occurs alone, and then forms a prism-like 
figure, with faces parallel to the polar edges, and open at the extremi- 
ties. Hence, like all prisms, they can only appear in combination 
with other forms. The vertical prisms are bounded by four equal 
faces parallel to the principal axis, and the cross section is a rhombus ; 
the clinodomes have a similar form and section ; whilst the hori- 
zontal prisms or domes have unequal faces, and their section is a 
rhomboid. 

The mode of derivation of these forms closely resembles that of 
the rhombic series. A complete double pyramid is assumed as the 
fundamental form, and designated ±P, in order to express the two 
portions of which it consists. Its dimensions are given when the 
proportion of its axes a: b’.c and the angular inclination of the 
oblique axes C, which is also the inclination of the orthodiagoiial 
section to the base, are known. 

The fundamental series of forms is OP ... . ±wiP .... ±P 
.... ±mP .... ooP, from each of whose members, by changing 
the dimensions of the other axes, new forms may be again derived. 
Thus from ±?^P, by multiplying the orthodiagonal by any number 
n, a series of orthopyramids is produced, with the ortho- 

domes wP^co as limiting forms. The clinodiagonal produces a 
similar series of clinopju’amids ±79iP%, with the limiting clinodome 
always completely formed, and therefore without the signs 
± attached. From ooP arise orthoprisms c»P'^^^ and the ortho- 
pinacoid oop'^oo, and clinoprisms oop^^t and the elinopinacoid 
oop^'oo. In these signs the o or c attached to the P indicates that 
the orthodiagonal (o) or clinodiagonal (c) axis has been multiplied. 
Formerly the latter forms were enclosed in brackets, thus (mPoo ) 
=mPoo. 

The combinations of this system may be easily understood from 
their resemblance to those of the right prismatic, the chief difficulty 
being in the occurrence of partied forms, wffiich, however, closely 
resemble the heinihedral forms of the previous systems. A few 
examples only need therefore be given. 



-f and - 


Fig. 129 represents a very common form of gypsum crystals, 
coP^^Qo , (P), coP(/), P(l). The most common form of auglte is repre- 
sented in fig. 130, with the sign ooP(if), ooP^oo (r) , ooP'^oo (1 ) , P(s). 



Fig. 129. 





Fig. 131 is a crystal of common felspar or orthoclase, composed of the 
elinopinacoid ooP'^co (i/), the prism coP(J'), the basal pinacoid 
0P(P), and the hemidomes 2P®oo(y); to which, in fig. 1S2 of the 
same mineral, the hemipyramid P(o) and the clinodome 2 P'^c )0 are 
added. 

YL Anorthic or Tridinic System. — This is the least Aoorthic 
regular system, and departs the most widely, indeed almost system, 
absolutely, from symmetry of form. The axes are all 
unequal, and inclined at angles none of which are right 
angles, — so that, to determine any crystal, or series of forms, 
the proportion of the axes a ih : c, and also their angles, 
or those of the inclination of the chief sections, must be 
known. As in the previous systems, one axis is chosen as 
the principal axis, and the two others distinguished as the 
macrodiagonal and brachydiagonal axes. In consequence 
of the oblique position of the principal sections, this system 
consists entirely of partial forms wholly independent of 
each other, and each composed only of two parallel faces. 

The complete pyramid is thus broken up into four distinct 
quarter-pyramids, and the prism into two hemiprisms. 

Each of these partial forms is thus nothing more than a 
pair of parallel planes, and the various forms consequently 
mere individual faces. This circumstance renders many 
tridinic crystals very unsyinmetrical in appearance. 

Tridinic pyramids (fig. 133) are bounded by eight triangles whose 
lateral edges lie in one plane. They 
are equal and parallel two and two 
to each other, each pair forming, as 
just stated, a tetartopyramid or open 
form, only limited by combination 
with other forms, or, as we may sup- 
pose, by the chief sections. The prisms 
are again either vertical or inclined; 
the latter are named domes, and their 
section is always rhoiyiboidaL In deriv- 
ing the forms, the fundamental pyramid 
is placed upright with its brachydiagonal 
axis to the spectator, and the partial 
forms designated, the two upper by T 
and P', the two lower by and as 
in the figure. The further derivation 

now follows as in the right prismatic system, with the modifica- 
tions already mentioned. 

Some combinations of this system, as the series exhibited by 
most of the felspars, approach very near to the oblique prismatic 
system ; whilst others, as cyanose and axinite, show srreat incom- 
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Gonio- 

meters, 


In the latter case the determina- 


pieteness and want of symmetry, 
tion of the forms is often dil1iL-u.Ao. ^^4. cx.v. 

13i, 135) P is the basal pinaeoid OP; J/ the brachydiagonai 

pinacoidcoPoDj .9 the upper right pyramid P'; I the right hemi- 

prism 00 P' ; T the left liemiprisiii oo'P ; andaj the hemidome 'P'oo . 
Figs. 136 and 137 are crystals of axinite, the former from Dauphine, 


Pig. 136. 


Fig. 137. 


the latter from Cornwall, of whose faces the following is the de- 
velopment : — r the macropinacoid oopoo ; P the left hemiprism 
ooT ; lb the left upper quarter-pyramid T ; I the left upper quarter- 
pyramid 2T; sthe left upper partial form of the macropyramid 

3'P3 ; and x the hemidome 2'P'cx3 . 

The Measurement of the Angles of Crystals, 

The permanence of the angular dimensions of crystals 
shows the importance of some accurate method of measur- 
ing their angles, — that is, the inclination of two faces to 
each other. Instruments for this purpose are called gonio- 
. meters. 

Two have beeu specially used for this purpose — the common or 
contact goniometer, invented by Garingeau, and the reflecting 
goniometer of Wollaston. The former is simply two brass rulers 
turning on a common centre, between which the crystal is so placed 
that its faces coincide with the edges of the rulers, and the angle 
is then measured on a graduated arc. This instrument is sufiici- 
ently accurate for many purposes and for large crystals, but for 
precise determination is far inferior to the reflecting goniometer. 
This requires smooth and even faces, but these may be very small, 
even the hundredth of an inch ; and, as small crystals are generally 
the most perfect, far greater accuracy can be attained. 

The reflecting goniometer is represented in fig. 138- It con- 
sists essentially of a graduated circle mm^ divided on its edge 
into twice 180°, or more frequently into half-degrees, the minutes 
being read off by the vernier hJi. This circle turns on an axis 
connected with so that by turning this the circle is moved 
round, but it is stopped at 180°, when moving in one direction, by 
a spring at Ic, The other part of the instrument is intended to attach 
and adjust the crystal to be measured. The first axis of 
hollow, and a second axis, aa, passes through it from ss, so that 
this and all the connected parts from h to f can be turned without 
moving the circle mm. The axis d passes through a hole in he, so 
that it can turn the arm de into any required position ; / is a 
similar axis taming the arm og, and ;pq a fourth axis, in like 
manner movable in g, and with a small knob at q, to which the 
crystal to be measured is attached. 

When about to be used, the instrument should be placed on a table, 
with its base horizontal (which is readily done by the screws in it), 
and opposite to a window at about 12 or 15 feet distance, so that 
its axis shall be parallel to the horizontal bars of the window. 
One of the upper bars of the window, and also the lower bar, or, 
instead of the latter, a white line on the floor or table parallel to 
the window, should then be chosen, in order to adjust the crystal. 
The observer places himself behind the instrument with the side a 
at bis right hand. The crystal is then attached to q 'bj a piece 
of wax, with the two faces to be measured upwards, and the 


Fig. 138. 


edge of union of the faces, including the angle to be measured, as 
nearly as possible in tlie line of aa. The eye being brought near 
to the first face of the crystal, the axes aa ami p are turned till the ' 
image of the window is seen reflected in tlie face with the horizon- 
tal and vertical bars in their position. The axis d is then turned 
through a considerable angle 
(say 60°), and the image of 
the wiiulow again sought and 
brought into its proper place 
by turning the axis/, without 
moving^?. When this is done 
that face is brought into its 
true position, normal to d, so 
that no motion of d can dis- 
arrange it. Hence the image 
of the window may now be 
sought in the second face, and 
brought into its true position, 
with the horizontal bars seen 
horizontal, by moving the 
axes d and a. When this is 
done the crystal is properly 
‘‘adjusted.” The angle is 
measured in the following 
manner. First bring the zero 
of the circle and vernier to 
coincide, and then turn the 
inner axis a or ss, and move 
the eye till the image of the 
upper bar of the window re- 
flected from the more distant 
face of the crystal coincides 
with the lower bar or hori- 
zontal line seen directly. 

Keeping the eye in its place, 
turn the other axis tt till the 
reflected image of the upper 
bar ill the other face in like 
manner coincides with the 
lower line; the angle of the two faces is then read off on the 
divided circle. As the angle measured is not directly that of the 
faces but of the rays of light reflected from them, or the differ- 
ence between the angle wanted and 180°, the circle has the degrees 
numbered in the reverse direction, so as to give the angle without 
the trouble of subtracting the one from the Other. 

The apparatus figured is for adjusting the crystal, ^ and is an im- 
provement suggested by Naumann. In the original instrument the 
axis fo was made to push in or out in a sheath, and had a small 
brass plate, bent at right angles, inserted in a cleft at 0, to which 
the crystal was attached. The crystal was adjusted as formerly by 
moving the plate, or the axis fo, and by slight motion of the arm 
de, which should be at right angles nearly to be when used. A very 
marked improvement is to have a small mirror fixed on the stand 
below the crystal, with its face parallel to the axis aa, and inclined 
at 45° to the window, when the lower line can be dispensed with, 
and the instrument nsed for various other purposes of angular 
measurement. Many more perfect instruments have been intro- 
duced for the purpose of insuring greater accuracy ; but the simple 
instrument is sufficient for all purposes of determinative mineralogy, 
and the error from the instrument will, in most cases, be less than 
the actual variations in the angles of the crystals. 

Departure from Geometric Simplicity and Loss of 
Regularity in Crystals, 

Such departures may be regulated by law, or may result 
from an undue operation of the force of accretion in certain 
directions. 

1. Regular Departures from Simplicity. — There are three 
varieties of this : — parallel groupings, twin forms, hemitrope 
forms. 

Parallet Groupings. — A plurality of individuals are here Crysta,? 
arranged either so that a line which joins their centres 
becomes a prolongation of one or other of their crystallo- 
graphic axes, or so that their axes are parallel 

Fig. 20 shows the first, where cohesion sufficient for stability 
requires that the minute octahedra must mutualiy penetrate some- 
what into each other. Fig. 139 shows the same in baryte. If we 
suppose oetahedra united, the upper left-hand face of the one 
with the lower right-hand face of the other, there would bo 
parallelism of their axes. Ee-enteriug angles would, in such 
cases, prove a plurality of individuals, but if a number of cubes 
were superimposed in similar position, no sucli angles would occur, 
an elongated square prism resulting; and such arrangements, If 
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repeated, are imear, or, with diminishing size in the individual, 
acieular. 
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Fig. 143. 







Fig. 145. 


Fig. 146. 


staurolite, as in %. 144 ; the third by calcite, as in fig. 146, and 
by blende, as in fig. 145, where the two individuals of fig. 143 may 


be supposed to have been forced vertically into one another 5 and 
the last hj quartz, as in fig. 147. 

The follovdng are the laws of union of twins. 1. Tlie face of Laws of 
union of twins, termed the face of composjition, ” must be either twinning 
a plane which does occur in the mineral twinned, or which can 
occur in accordance with the fifth law of symmetry. A face of 




Fig. 139. Fig. 140. 

Duplex Ttvins and Remitropes,— Though, closely related, formed 

crystals, tinder the operation of very similar laws, and to a certain 
extent passing into one another, these are not the same. 
Jji the first case a plurality of individuals must be present ; 
in the second this is not necessary. In fig, 140 two 
individuals evidently intersect one another; in figs. 141, 
142 one individual may be suj)posed to have been bisected 
in a certain direction, and the two halves reattached, but 
in a position differing in some definite manner from their 
relative position before the separation. 



Fig. 141. Fig. 142. 

Varieties^ There are four varieties of true twins; those of apposition, of 
of twins, intersection, of partial or completed interpenetration, and of in- 
corporation. 

The first is exemplified by spinel, as in fig. 143 ; the second by 


Fig. 147. Fig. 148. 

union in twins is also a face of union in hemitropes of the same 
mineral. 2 . From the above it results that the axes of the united 
crystals are either parallel (fig. 148) or inclined (fig. 149). The 
former generally occur among yv 

hemihedric forms; and the two 
crystals are combined in the exact 

position in which they would be y/ SsXf 

derived from or would reproduce 

the primary holohedral form. The ' 

class with oblique axes occur both x 

in holohedric and in hemihedric X 

forms; and the two individuals are 
then placed in perfect symmetry, in ^ 
accordance with law 1 . 

Twins are generally recognized 
by having re-entering angles (figs. 

150, 151); but sometimes the 
crossed faces coincide in one plane, ^ x 

when the combination appears as a I 

single individual (figs. 152, 153). 

The line of union may then be im- ®’ 

perceptible, or it may be disclosed by the intersection of two sets of 
strise (figs. 154, 155), or by some physical diversity in the char- 
acters of the two faces. 

The formation of twin crystals may be again, or many times, 
repeated, — forming groups of three, four, twenty-four, or more. 
When the faces of union are parallel to each other, the crystals form 




Fig. 149. 





Fig. 150, Fig. 151. 

rows of indeterminate extent. When they are not parallel, they 
may return into each other in circles, as in rutile ; or form bouquet 
or rosette groups, as in chrysoberyl (fig- 166) ; or stellate groups, as 
in calcite (fig. 157) and in cerussite (figs. 158, 159). 




Fig. 152. 


Fig. 153. 


When the crystals are of different size, greater complexity results; 
hut a number of minute crystals are frequently arranged upon a 
larger at tho.se points where the angles of a single large crystal 
would protrude. Occasionally a simple form is twinned with a 
more complex one, as in chabasite (fig. 160). 
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Fig. 165. 

Twinning on an octahedral face is t 
spinel (fig. 143), the tetrahedral twin 
penetrative octahedral twin of blende 
secting cubes of finer (fig. 167). 




Pig. 158. Pig. 159. 

bear the same relation to both halves of the crystal in tlieir re- 
versed positions ; consequently the parts of heniitrope crystals are 
symmetrical with reference to the twin plane (except in triclinic 
forms and some hemihedral crystals). The face of composition 
very frequently coincides 
with the twin plane ; when 
not coinciding, the twin 
plane and the face of com- 
position are generally at right 
angles to each other, so that 
the composition face is 
parallel to the axis of re- 
volution. But in twins of 
incorporation the surfaces of 
composition have exercised 
a disturbing influence on one 
another, so that the surface 
of union is exceedingly ir- 
regular. Still in these cases 
the axis and the plane of 
twinning retain a definite Fig. 160. 

position ; but the face of composition, being no longer defined, is 
useless as a determinant. . 

Modes of There are three modes in which the composition may take place 
union, i'a hemitropes. These may be explained by dividing a crystal into 
halves, with the plane of division vertical, and then turning one of 
the halves round. ' : ■ . - 
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Fig. 162. 


1. One of the halves may be inverted, as if by revolution through 
180* on a horizontal axis at right angles to the plane of section, and 
the two faces again united by the surfaces which were separated. 

Here the surfaces of union are the original ones, but the base of 
one of the halves has taken the 
place of its summit. E.xamples ; 
selenite (fig. 161) and orthoclase. 

2. One of the halves may be 
turned round through ISC'", as if 
by revolution on a horizontal axis, 
parallel to the- plane of section, and 
the face opposite and parallel to 
that of the plane of section— an 
originally external face — may then 
be applied to the other half. Here, 
not only lias the base of one-half 
become a summit, but a lateral 
and external face of the original 
crystal has been thrust to its 
centre so as to become a face of 
internal union. Example: labradorite (fig. 162). 

3. One of the halves may be turned round through 180*, as if by 
revolution on a vertical axis, parallel to the plane of section, the 
external face opposite and parallel to the plane of section becoming 
a face of union. Here, however, both the original summits retain 
their position as summits. Example: orthoclase. 

The first of these modes of composition may occur in each of the 
systems, but it is not always ap])arent until disclosed by optical 
properties. The second is rare, and the third still more so. 

In hemitrope crystals (less frequently in true twins) the 
halves of the crystal are frequently reduced in thickness .in the 
direction of the ordinary twin axis ; and when there is a parallel 
repetition of hemitropes, which frequently occurs, they are often 
reduced to very thin plates, not the thickness of paper, giving to 
the surface of the aggregate a striated structure and appearance. 

In the cuhic syste^n the faces of composition, both of twinning Twins of 
and of hernitropic revolution, are those of the cube, the dodecahed- cubic 
roil, and the octahedron. system. 

In the first case we have the axes of the two crystals necessarily 
in some cases parallel, or, more correctly, falling into one ; but, as 
iu this system all the axes are alike, or all the cubic faces similar, 
composition may occur along or parallel to all alike, and double or 
triple twins occur. We have examples in twins of the pentagonal 
dodecahedron (fig. 163) made up by the interpenetration of a right 


Fig. 163. Fig. 164. 

and a left ( -f and - ), and of the tetrahedron, as seen in pyrite 
and fahlerz respectively. In virtue of the position required by law 2, 
it will be seen that the position of the solid which is common to 
both intersecting crystals is in the twin of pyrite the four-faced 
cube, which is the holohedral form of the pentagonal dodecahedron, 
whik in the case of the fahlerz twin (fig. 16-1), tlie common por- 
tion is an octahedron, the holohedral form of the tetrahedron. 


BTemi- Hemitrope crystals we may imagine as having been formed from 
tropes, a single crystal, which has been cut into two halves in a particular 
direction, and one half turned round 180* or 90% or 60% The 
line about which the revolution is supposed to take place is called 
the “axis of revolution.'’ From the amount of turn usually being 
180*, Haiiy gave the name hemitrope. The position of the. two 


Fig. 154. 


Laws of 

hemi- 

tropism. 


Fig. 157. Fig. 156. 

halves in this case resembles that of an object and its image in a 
mirror, whose surface then would represent the plane of reunion. 

The following are the laws of hemitropes. The axis of revolution 
is always a possible crystallographic line, —either an axis, a line 
parallel to an axis, or a normal to a possible crystalline plane. The 
plane normal to the axis of revolution is called the 
twin plane ; it is either an occurring or a possible 
plane, and usually one of the more frequently re- 
planes. Both the axis and the twin plane 
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it is seen in fig. 168 of blende, where the two parts of the rhombic 
dodecahedron are united by it. Magnetite, spinel, and diamond 




Fig. 167. 


Fig. 168. 






Fig. 171, Fig. 172. 

In cassiterite the plane of union is frequently one of the faces of 
the pyramid Poo , sometimes one of those faces that replace the 
polar edges of P (figs. 172 173). From the hend the latter form 
is termed genicuiated. 




Hexa- 

gonal 

twins. 


Fig 173. Fig. 174. 

Hausmannite occurs in hemitropes of the primary P ; and on the 
|>olar edges of this other twins are symmetrically repeated, a central 
individual appearing like a support to the others (figs. 174, 175). 

In the hexagonal system twins are very common among the 
rhombohedral (the hemihedral) and the tetartohedral forms; while 
hemitropes prevail among the hexagonal or holohedral forms. The 


twins are generally formed by the interpenetration of two rhomho- 
hedrons, a -f and a the vertical axis being the axis of composi- 
tion; as in chabasite (fig. 176), cinnabar, levyne, calcite, ho. Some 
times six or more crystals, united parallel to the prismatic planes, 




frequently occur in octahedral hemitropes of the same composition 
{lig. 169). . 

This is also the face of composition for tetartohedral hemitropes. 
Fig. 170 is that of the diamond. Here six of the faces of the six- 




Fig. 175. Fig. 176. 

form rosettes; as in chabasite from Giant’s Causeway. The almost 
endless stellate forms of crystals of snow are built up in this manner. 
Many of the most beautiful combinations to be seen among crystals 
result from this mode of arrangement. 

Parallel groupings of hexagonal prisms also occur, as in apatite 
(fig. 1^7). 

Rock crystal, in consequence of the tetartohedral character of its 
crystallization, exhibits twins in which the double hexagonal 
pyramid P maybe said to be separated /\ 

into two rhombohedrons P and r; these, 
though geometrically similar, are physi- yf /'A\ a 


Fig. 169. Fig. 170. 

faced octahedron, with six faces diagonally opposite, form a low 
double six-sided pyramid (a portion of an octahedral face truncating j 
each) through an 180“ revolution of one set of these. Garnet some- 
times shows both twins and hemitropes of the dodecahedron, of 
dodecahedral composition. 

In the tetragonal system, twin crystals are very uncommon, but 
hemitropes frequent. With parallel axes they very seldom occur, 
but are seen in chalcopyrite. IVlien the axes are inclined, the 
plane of union is usually one of the faces of the primary pyramid; , 
and, as these faces are all similar, composition may take place j 
simultaneously parallel to all. Very complicated forms hence result, | 
as seen in chalcopyrite and in cassiterite (fig. I7l)- I 





Kg. 177. Fig. 178. 

cally distinct. In fig. 178 the two individuals have not entirely in- 
terpenetrated, and might be regarded as simply grown together 
with parallel axes; but in fig. 147 there is so complete an inter- 
penetration that the composite character of the crystal is only evi- 
denced through a difference in the character of the surfaces of the 
two halves, which are most irregularly disposed. 

The hemitropes of this system often form regular crystals, when 
the two halves have been united by a plane parallel to the base, so 
as to appear like a simple crystal, * 

as in fig. 179. Here each end 

shows the forms ooR, - JR, but fr 

the terminal faces appear in / I \\\ 

parallel instead of alternate posi- j {' /j I ! \ \ 

i tion. Something of the same is ! J 1 \^\ 

seen in fig. 180, a hemitrope f j ^ / I I \ \ 

scalenohedron from Derbyshire. | J V 

Hemitropes with the face of the Lllb’ 

i primitive rhombohedron as the | "j vP\ / 

I face of composition are also com- f / ‘ ^ c \ ! / 

\ mon; and they are sometimes f f ^ \y / V 

joined by a face of - JR, the two I " } \ / 

axes forming an angle of 127” 34'. j- ) \\ 1/ / 

Occasionally a third individual V\ /// 

is interposed in a lamellar form, 

as in fig. 181, w'here the faces t?* tr- ifto 

of the two outer portions become ig. o . 

parallel. This is found in some 

pieces of Iceland spar. When F 

the crystals unite in a face of ^ 

the primary rhombohedron, they 

form an angle of 89“ 8'; hemitropes 

on this law are easily recognized 

by their differing so little from a P ^ 

right angle in the re-entering ' 

bend (figs. 182, 183). 

The faces which in this species 
act as faces of composition are Fig. 181. 

exceedingly numerous ; other examples are figs. 142, 146, 148, and 
149. 

, In the right prismatic system twin crystals with parallel axes are Right 
rare, but with oblique axes common, the faces of union being one of prismatie 
the faces of the prism coP, Twins of this kind occur frequently in twins. 


Fig. 179. 


Fig. 180. 


Fig. 181. 
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aragonite, cemssite .mispickel, and marcasite. In aragonite the 
crystals are partly iricerpenetrating, and partly merely in juxta- 
position, as in fig. 184, where the individuals are formed hy the 
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180 are in fig. 191 united so perfectly and syminetrically that tho 
line of junet* m cannot he observed on the clinopinacoid. The two 
hemipyramids P(5) (like-P(?) in the gypsum crystal) form at one 
end of the crystal a re-entering, at the other a salient angle. 


Fiff. 182. 


Fig. 183. 


combination ooP(iU), ooVoo(/i), Poo(/j). In fig. 185 several crystals 
of the .same combination form a series with parallel ^danes of union, 
the inner members of which are often so shortened that they form 

mere films, which appear as striai on the faces Poo and oopoo of 
the twin. 

In lig. 186 four crystals, each of the combination coP, 2 Poo , having 
united in inclined planes, form a circular group, ivliich returns into 


Fig. 1S4. 


Fig. 186. 


Fig. 185. 

itself. Cerussite occurs in similar groups, building up a composite 
hexagonal crystal. It also occurs in stellate twins of two or three 
individuals, as in figs. 158, 159. Similar stellate combinations are 
also common in chrysoberyl. In staurolite, individuals of the pris- 
matic combination ooP, ooPoo , OP combine, either as in fig. 144 
])y a face of the brachydome, having their chief axes almost at right 

angles, or as in fig. 140 by a face of the braebypyramid f rf, the 
cliief axes and the brachypinacoids (o) of each 
of the crystals meeting at an angle of about f 
G0°. This mineral, which is very frequeiitl}’’ ' 
twinned, also forms combinations with the axes 
parallel (fig. 187). 

Oblique I^i the oblique prismatic system, twins arc by 
prismatic means so frequent as hemitropes. Twins of 
twins. interpenetration with jiarallel axes, but the one 
turned as regards the other round a vertical axis, 
are common in orthoclase (figs. 188, 189). Such 
crystals are termed riglit-haiided (fig. 188) and 
left-handed (fig- 189), according to the side of 
the crystal which ha.s been turned. In this 




Fig. 187. 


mineral hemitropes occur around an axis normal to M, to P, and 
to n (fig, 529) ; double twins of the last two are common (fig. 530). 

Harmotome and phil- 
lipsite form finst liemi- 
Twinsof tropes, and then twins 
hemi- of these, which are ar- 
tropes. ranged sometimes as 
crosses and sometimes 
as double crosses (fig. 

190). In hemitrope.s of 
gypsum the two halves 
are united by a face 
parallel to the ortho- 
diagonal section, as in 
fig. 161, where the two 
halves have united so 
regularly that the faces 
P', P form only one 
plane. In a similar 

manner the two halves of the augite crystal represented in fig. 


Fig. 188. 


Pig. 190. 


Fig. 191. 


Hornblende (fig. 192) and wolfram exhibit a similar appearance. 
This results in the imparting a pseudo-hemimorphism to certain 
oblique prismatic twins, which is well seen in the twins of spliene 
(figs. 193 and 589), and in exalting the charac- 
teristic appearance of true hemimorpbs, as seen 
in the twin of acmite (fig. 194). In other cases 
the individuals partially penetrate each other in 
the direction of the orthodiagonaL This mode 
of union is not uncommon in gypsum, and is 
very frequent in orthoclase. Two crystals 


Fig. 192. Fig. 193. 

of the latter of the combination (oopco), ooP, OP, 2Poo , as in 
fig. 131, are often pushed into each other, as showm in fig. 195. 

In the morthic system some twin formations are of great import- Anorthae 
ance, 5.^., as a meansof distinguishing the triclinic from the mono- twins. 

^ clinic species of felspar. In one variety 

the twin axis is the normal to the 
brachydiagonal chief section. But in 
, , the anorthic felspars this section is not 
■ perpendicular to the base, and conse- 
quently the two bases form on one side 
a re-entering, on the other a salient ^ v 
angle ; whereas in the oblique prismatic 
felspars (where the brachydiagonal chief - 

section corresponds to the clinodiagonal) 
no twin crystals can be produced in 
conformity to this law, and the two bases 
fall in one plane. 


Fig. 194. 


Pig. 195. 


Albite and oligoclase very often exhibit such twins as in figs. 196, 
197, where the very obtuse angles formed by the faces of OP, or P 

and P" (as well as those of 'JP'oo , or x and x% are a very characteristic 
appearance, marking out this mineral at once as a triclinic species. 
Usually the twin formation is repeated, three or more crystals being 
combined, when those in the centre are reduced to mere plates. 
When very numerous, the surfaces P and x are covered with fine 
strife^ often only perceptible with a microscope- A second law ob- 
served in triciinic felspars, particularly in albite and labradorite. 
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is tliat tlie tTvin axis corresponds witk that normal of the hrachy- 
diagonai which is situated in the plane of the base. Iti periclme, a 
variety of albite, these twins appear as in fig. 1 9 8, where the two 

a face of the basal \ 

pinacoid P, whilst ‘WjP/ 1*\ ^ \ 

the faces of the two g \ \ 

brachypinacoids (if 



M 

Fig. 196. Fig. 197. Fig. 198. 

and if) form edges with very obtuse angles (173® 22'), re-entering 
on the one side and salient on the other. These edges, or the line 
of junction between if and if', are also parallel to the edges formed 
by these faces and the base, or those between if and P. In this 
case also the twins are occasionally several times repeated, when 
the faces appear covered by fine strise. 

Cause of the Formation of Twins and Hemitropes , — It has been 
shown above that the relative position of the molecules of crystals 
is determined by a polarity in the molecules themselves. This 
polarity must exist along three lines whicli intersect in the centre 
Twin of the molecules ; and unlike poles must attract each other. It has 
ginwtii. been supposed that compound crystals result from a reversion of 
the original polarity of the molecules of a crystal, after it has at- 
tained a certain size. Heat and electricity, resulting from move- 
ments in strata, might occasion such reversion during the forma- 
tion of a crystal, and this would suffice for the explanation of 
hemitropes, though not directly of geniculated crystals, and still 
less of intersecting twins. Twins 
iiave accordingly been divided into 
“paragenetic” and ‘‘metagenetic.” 

// / \\ The first term is applied to the ordi- 

/y\jL narily occiining twins, in which the 

\ / ' compound structure is supposed to 
have had its beginning in a nucleal 
— / f " compound molecule, or to have been 

A compound in its very origin. In 

/ /A metagenetic twins the crystal was at 
I // simple, hut afterwards, through 

some change in the material furnished 
for its increase or possibly induced in 
-QQ itself, it received new la 3 ’'ers, or an 

i?ig. lyy. extension w a reversed position. 
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Fig. 198. 


Fig. 199. 
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Fig. 200. 


Fig. 202. 





Fig. 201. Fig. 203. 

Entile occurs in crystals like fig. 173, but with a bend at both 
extremities, instead of one only. Here the middle portion of the 
crystal is supposed to have attained a length of half an inch, and 
then it became geniculated simultaneously at both extremities; 
indeed, in this mineral such geniculations are frequently repeated 
until the ends are bent into one another, and produce short hexa-- 
gonal prisms with central depressions or even vacuitiec. The re- 
peated twinning which produces striation, as m calcite and the 


felspars^and tlie j)eculiar rippled structure of o.methyst, ar? ascribed 
to a similar operation, acting in an oscillatory manner. 

Certain intersecting twins in the cubic system may be expiaiiied 
simply through excessive or undue accretion of molecules along cer- 
tain lines. At page 351 It was shown how the three-faced octahe- 
dron (fig. 39) was formed through an accretion of molecules upon the 

faces of the octahedron along axes 
jeiuing the centres of its faces 
(those which connect the solid 
j \ angles of the cube). It was also 

7 v, shown that when through this 

/ \ / accretion two faces of the triakis- 

/ \ \ octahedron (fig. 199), adjacent 

X: along the edge of the octaliedron, 

\ \ /\\ r yy one plane the rhombic 

\\ / \ / // dodecahedron resulted. If now 

\ accretion still goes on along the 

same axes, so that the trihedral 
^nA yy pyramid rises above the level of 

the dodecahedral planes, fig. 200 
jn. nAj results. This is the twin of the 

three-faced tetrahedron (fig. 201). 





Fig. 205. 




Fig. 207. 


N W 





Fig. 206. 


Fig. 208. 


If the accretion is still along the same axes until the lateral edges of 
the adjacent pyramids fall into the same line, fig. 202 results; and 
this is the twin of the simple tetrahedron (fig. 203). Here accretion 
upon the faces of a complex holohedral form has produced a twin of 
a simple hemihedral form. 

Again, starting from the six-faced octahedron (fig. 204), there is 
produced by the same process first fig. 205, the twin of the six- 
faced tetrahedron (fig. 206), and ultimately fig. 207, the twin of the 
three-faced tetrahedron f fig. 208). 

2. Departure from Regularity on Account of Undue Accre- 
tion in certain Directions, — Distortion of Crystals. — Thej)iston- 
laws of crystallization should produce crystal forms oftions. 
perfect symmetry; these laws, however, are subject, not 
only to the influence of other laws, but also frequently to 
disturbing influences which are subject to no law. Abso- 
lute symmetry, therefore, is very uncommon, crystals being 
generally so distorted and disguised through interference 
during their formation that either familiarity on tlie one 
hand or skill on the other is necessary for their recognition. 

As the magnitude of the angles may vary somewhat, even 
this guide may sometimes perplex. Hence it is necessary 
to be familiar with such departures from symmetry ; and 
some of the more common are here noticed. 

In the cubic system a cube (fig. 26), lengthened or shortened Of cube 
along one axis, becomes a right square prism (fig. 209), and if 
elongated in the direction of two axes is changed to a rectangular 
prism (fig. 7). Cubes of pyrite.s, galena, iiuor-spar, &c., are 
generally thus distorted. It is very unusual to find a cubic crystal 
that is a true symmetrical cube. In some species the cube or octa- 
hedron Cor other moiiometric form) is lengthened into a capillary 
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crystal or needle, as happens in red copper and pyrites. Crystals 

of aciciiiar pyrites necnr at the HewtoTX-Ste^rart lead-mine. 

An oetahesirou flattened parallel to two of its faeos is redneed to 
a tabular crystal (fig. 210). If lengthened in the same direction, 

it takes the form ^ ... 

:iB ,hg. 211 or df , — |— , _ , ; ^ 

it IS still further | | yy 

lengthened, to the } I r j \\ 

obliteration of | 1 J \\ 

two opposite octa- ' /®7 ^ '**’*?\ 

hedral faces, it { j j o" \\ 

becomes an acute i Vy 

rhonibohetl ron i / / 

(sa.Tno fignro). i j 

When an octa- ; j ^ o j/ 

bedroll is extend- •; ---.1-.^ 

cd ill tlie direction ' 

oi' a line bota-een p; ,jq 9_ p. gjo. 

two opposite ^ 

edges, it has the ■ ^ A 

general form of / / v ^ 

a rectangular / / / 7 yf 

octahedron ; and / j / j /J \ 

still further ex- 

tended, as in fig. / / 7 / ' x \ // 

212, it is changed \ / \ / \A y 

to a rhombic 7;y\ / / ^ 

prism with dihe- ]/ 

dral summits. 919 

The figure repre- ig* \ 

seiits this prism lymg 011 ibs acute edge (spinel, iiuor, magnetite). 

The dodecahedron when lengthened in the direction of the up- 
right axis becomes a square prism with pyramidal summits (fig. 
213); and when shortened along the same axis it is reduced to a 
square octahedron with truncated basal angles (fig. 214). Both 


Pig. 210. 





Pig. 213. Pig. 214. Pig. 215. 

these forms are modifications of the square prism; the first mode 
of distortion is common in garnet, rendering it liable to be con- 
sidered jsiiton ; the second is seen in aplome, when it might be taken 




Fig. 216. Fig. 217.. 

f :r stannite. When the first of these forms is flattened, as in fig. 215 
it resembles a form of stilbite. 

When a dodecahedron again is lengthened along a diagonal 
between the obtuse solid angles, it becomes a 

a six-sided prism with trihedral summits, 
as in fig. 216 ; and w^hen shortened in the j y \\ 

same direction, it becomes a rhombohedroii yV// \ \ 

which has its six acute angles truncated // jl \ A 

(fig. 217). in the first I n 'u \ 

case, a crystal of green // '* / \ \ 

garnet or uwarowite / /xi W \ 

would resemble dioptase ; / / / \ \ ^ \ f A '7 ^ 

in the latter, colourless If \ \ iTTl 

garnet would resemble/ / / \ \ \ u / / // 

ealcite. W — / — 4 — 4 ; \ \ // // 

>ftra- The trapezohedron is \ \ / / \ | //.Y 

•620- exceedingly subject fo '"A \ / / \| //,/ 

fidron. distortions which fre- \\ \ / / VI j f 

quently disguise it mush. \ f/ 

When elongated in the v 

direction of the tijmight Pig. 218. Pig. 219- 

axis it becomes a double eight-sided pyramid with four-sided 
218) ; a further elopgation along the same^^axis would 


result in the obliteration of these summit faces, and. in the produc- 
tion of a perfect double octagonal pyramid (iig. 219). The first 
of these distortions is exceedingly common in analcime and wjt 




Fig. 220. 


Pig. 221. 


uncommon in garnet ; the latter rarely occurs in analcime. Length- 
ened along an octahedral axis it becomes fig. 220 ; shortened along 
the same it becomes fig. 221. Both are seen in analcime. 




Fig. 223. 


Pig. 222. 


When the tetrakisliexahedron is lengthened along a single octa- Of tetra- 
hedral axis it assumes the form of fig. 222 ; still further elongated, kishexa- 
with obliteration of one half of its planes, it becomes a scalene do- hedron. 
decahedron, resembling the ^‘dog too tlri' form ' 

of calcite (fig. 223). Fig. 224 is a hemihedron of //iy\ 
this form, produced by shortening along an // \ \ 

octahedral axis, wdth obliteration of all the //. \\ 

planes which do not touch the poles of that axis, n **/ \ ” \ 

In the case of modi- /A / / n.\ 

fied crystals of this I 

system the distortions i7 

are more complex, y j \ d ^ 

\ Pig. 225 represents a y\ -A 

crystal of cinnamon- i ^ /// A* \ \ y1 

stone from Aberdeen- \ / \ \\ \r \^\y'/ 

shire ; it is a combina- \ As yv *'* \a \ \ / 

tion of the dodecahe- ~y \’*' \ " 1*^1 

dron and the trapezo- \ y^ \ \ / f 

hedron. Only four 
dodecahedral faces re- 

inain (i^), and those Fig. 224. Fig. 225. 

It may be best 


main and those Fig- 224. Fig. 225. 

of the trapezohedron (?i) are of unequal size. It may be best 
understood by regarding it as fig. 218 with the four vertical faces 
of fig. 213 ; so that it combines the distortions of both of these 
figures.^ 

Crystals of diamond are very frequently distorted, though gene- 
mlly through curvatures of their faces. 

Imperfections in the Surfaces of Crystals. 

Of these the most important are striae, caverns, and 
curvatures. 

1. Striated Surfaces . — The parallel furrows on the surfaces of Imperfec- 
crystals are called strise, and such surfaces are said to be striated, tion of 

Each ridge on a striated surface is enclosed by two narrow planes, surfacea 
These planes often correspond in position to a secondary or to the 
j>rimary planes of the crystal, and we may suppose these ridges to 
have been formed by repeated oscillation in the operation .of those 
causes which give rise, when acting uninterruptedly, to larger 
planes. By this means the surfaces of a crystal are marked in 
parallel lines with a succession of narrow planes, meeting at angles 
alternately re-entering and salient, and constituting the ridges 
referred to. This combination of different planes in the formation 
of a surface has been termed an oscillation of faces. 

Cubes of pyrites are generally striated in such a way that the Striati jh. 
striae on adjacent faces are at right angles to one another. These 
lines are parallel to the intersections of the primary faces with the 
planes of the pentagonal dodecahedron, which is the most common 
form of pyrites ; and they have evidently resulted from an oscilla- 
tion between the primary and this secondary form. 

The rhombic dodecahedron is often striated parallel either with the 
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edges, or with tlio longer or the shorter diagonal of its faces. In the 
first case, seen in garnet (fig. 226), there is a passage into the six- 
faced octahedron ; the second results from an oscillatory combination 
of the dodecahedron with the regular octahedron, as in magnetite ; 
and the last with the cube, as in aplome. 

Rhombolicdrons of chabasite are often striated parallel to the 






Fig. 226. 





Fig. 227. 


terminal edges (fig. 227), indicating an oscillatory combination be- 
tween the primary faces and a secondary plane which bevels these 
edges. 

Striation of faces is more frequent in the rliombohedral system 
than in any of the others. Horizontal striae are of almost invariable 
occurrence in the prismatic yv. yv 

faces of quartz, whatever he the / 

form of the crystal. The oscil- £ ;p ^ F 

lation here has taken place W ” P 

between the pyramidal and the r H 

prismatic faces (figs. 228, 229, ^ ] r r r r r ^ ~A 

230). During its growth there i I A 

seems to have been a con- ^ j \ feSq 

tinned effort to complete the y 1 

crystal by the assumption of \5Z/ 

the terminal planes, — which 

effort was intermittently over- 228. Fig. 229. Fig. 230. 

come by a preponderating one to continue the deposition of matter 
along its main axis. Quartz crystals, from these alternate efforts, 
often taper to a point, without having any regular pyramidal face. 

The lateral planes of prisms of tourmaline are very frequently 
convex, owing to oscillation between several lateral faces. In all 
such oases the interfacial angles cannot he determined, as they are 
lost in the rounding. 

The striations on the lateral faces of foliated minerals are merely 
the edges of iaminaa. Examples : mica and gypsum. 

Cavern- 2. Cavernous Crystals . — Crystals not imfrequently occur with a 
cus faces, deep pyramidal depression occupying the place of each plane, as is 
often observed in common salt, galena (fig. 21), and sulphur. In 
the solution of crystals through atmosphedc exposure, an approach 
to the same form is sometimes obtained, owing to the fact that the 
centres of the faces yield sooner than the edges and angles. Crystals 
of redruthite are often thus cavernous. Sometimes octahedrons 
occur with a triangular cavity, in place of each face (fig. 22). The 
same is met with in other forms. 

Curved 3. Curved Surfaces. — Curved surfaces sometimes result from the 
surfaces, oscillatory combination already noticed. Otners result from a 
curvature in the laminae constituting the crystal. Crystals of 
diamond have convex faces, and are sometimes almost spheres. 
This mode of curvature, in which all the faces are equally convex, 
is less common than that in which a convex surface is opposite and 
parallel to a corresponding concave surface. Rhomboliedrons of 
spathic iron and pearl spar are usually thus curved, as is shown j 
in fig, 231. The saddle-shaped crystals of the same mineral (fig. I 


in the left-handed and right-handecl crystals, the twist is to the 
right or left according as the crystal is right- or left-handed. 

The surfaces of crystals are frequently far from flit, on account of 
fracture, with dislocation of the several fragments, occasioned by 
motion in the enclosing rock, the material of which is forced, or it 
may be transfused, into the rents.' The tourmalines and berjds (fig. Bislo- 
234) which occur in granitic dykes are very subject to this, the frag- cated 
ments being often bent as well as displaced. A more or less siniui- crystals, 
taneous effort in the crystallization of two substances may produce 
a structure with the external form of one, the interior of which 
exhibits imbedded crystals of the other, more or less perfect in 
their development. In pegmatite or graphic gi’anite, rude crystals 
of felspar contain skeleton forms of quartz, of -which generally only 
one side of the prism and twm of the pjTamid occur, forming a rude 
lettering. Similar hollow quartz forms occur imbedded in garnet, 
radiating from its centre (fig. 2.35), and roughening its surface from 
protmsion, without distorting its form. Totally imbedded micro- 
scopic crystals, “microliths,” are, as in the latter cases, cheini- 





Fig. 233. 
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often observed in common salt, galena (fig. 21), and sulphur. In j 234. Fig. 236. 

the solution of crystals through atmospheric exposure, an approach j ,, T ^ i i 

to the same form is sometimes obtained, owing to the fact that the ! jally non-assimilable. These are frequently amanged in layers m 

centres of the faces yield sooner than the edges and angles. Crystals ! including crystal, as in augite and leucite. When there is 
of redruthite are often thus cavernous. Sometimes octahedrons ^ certain amount of chemical resemblance there may occur a 
occur with a triangular cavity, in place of each face (fig. 22). The definiteness^ in the arrangement ; and if the enclosed substance 
same is met with in other forms. prystaUmes m a system differing from that of the mineral wMoh 

3. Curved Surfaces. — Curved surfaces sometimes result from the picludes it, the angles of the latter are more or less distorted. This 

oscillatory combination already noticed. Otners result from a microcline, where the intrusion of a plagiociastic 

curvature in the laminae constituting the crystal. Crystals of causes some departure from the rectangularity of orthocla^. 

diamond have convex faces, and are sometimes almost spheres. S^c^cign amorphous matter caught up or attachiim itself to the 
This mode of curvature, in which all the faces are equally convex, snrfaces of crystal, during the process of its growth, causes lines of 
is less common than that in which a convex surface is opposite and cohesion, ---as in the case of capped crystals of quartz. Here 

parallel to a corresponding concave surface. Rhomboliedrons of occasional selectiveness in the sets of faces to which the foreign 
spathic iron and pearl spar are usually thus curved, as is shown adheres seems to indicate th^at it has been to some 

in fig, 231. The saddle-shaped crystals of the same mineral (fig. under the influence of a polarity m its adhesion. Something of the 

same kind seems to have influenced the arrangement oi the quartz 
^ f\ grains caught up during the formation of the crystal of garnet 

I \ I shown in fig. 236. The perfect modelling of rock crystals is, 

\ Vv. /Tv I however, hut little interfered with by the almost numberless 
/ / \ \ yw/ / substances which they contain. 

/ " / " / \ 7 ^ 

I / I \ / _ I Aggregation of Crystals. ; 

r \ Crystalline aggregates which pass into amorphous masses 

j \ I I may, in their more marked or perfect form, be assigned to an 

: imperfect twinning. 

^ . Crystals are often grouped in linear series, as in iiatiYa 

^ ^ copper and silver, and thus constitute long threads or re- aggre- 

232) are remarkable instances of several reversed curvatures in the ticulations. In clustered crystals those adjoining each other 

same face. A singular curvature is shown in fig. 233, of calcite. -narallel in nosition and united bv a 

The conical crystals of brown zinc blende, and the lenticular and generally parallel in position, ana are unitea Dy a 

conical crystals of gypsum, are other examples. Crystals of pl9*ne parallel to one of the principal sections, or to planes oi 
quartz are sometimes curved and twisted. When this takes place ^ 


m 


quartz are sometimes curved and twisted. 


common occurrence. 


Senarmont mentions a union in galena, 

: XVT. - 47 
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paraiiei to \;£ie octalieJrai faoes^ as common * and he also 
describes an instance Avnero tlic niiiou was paraiiei to the 
plane ;3:j. 

The positiuiLs of crystals on tlic supporting rock seem at first 
to be without any regularity. Rut by closer inspection we detect 
cTen hero the same law of iiannmiy that goyerns the formation of 
the siin]>le and coiupoiiiid crystal. The various positions assumed 
correspond generally with the more common kinds of composition 
in twin crystals. This regulaiity is not always manifest on account 
of the imevenness of the surface on wdiich they rest. In general, 
however, on glancing over a surface covered with crystals, a 
rellexiori from one face will he accompanied with reflexions from 
the corresponding face in each of the other crystals, showing tnut 
the crystals are siiiiilariy positioned throughout. 

This tendency to pa.rallelism in the positions of associated 
crystals is apparent even in crystalline aggregates. In granite, 
for exam[)Ie, which is composed of felspar, quartz, and mica, the 
t'cLspar cryvstallizatious have usually a common position ; that is, 
the corresponding extremities lie in the same direction, or nearly 
so. On this account granite is chuivabie in one direction more 
easily than in otliers, and this direction is that of the perfect 
(deavage plane of the felspar; the second less perfect cleavage of 
the felspar permits of fracture of the rock nearly at right angles to 
the first; but, us there is no such third cleavage in the felspar, the 
workman, in fashioning the blocks of granite for paving stones, is 
com})elled to chip or tlrt'ss them off in the third direction. 

Parallel- The dominant iictiou of polarity may, moreover, give a parallel 
ism in position to the main axes of diiferent minerals belonging to the 
crystal same system, when crystallizing in association, and even to those 
growth, which belong to different systems. 

Fig. 237 is an illustration of the first 
of such cases, where a crystal of zircon 
is implanted into a crystal of xenotime, 
and has its main axis identically in 
the same lino. As illustrations of the 
latter — a parallel ]>osition of the axes 
of crystals of different systems — there 
arti records of such association in 
crystals of cyanite and staiirolite, of 
muscovite and haughtonite, of albite 
and orthoclase. The same has been 
observed between crystals of rutile 
and specular iron, — the crystals of 
rutile in this case having the vertical 
axis in the direction of a lateral axis 
of the specular iron, Haidinger has observed pyroxene and horn- 
blende crystals associated in parallel positions. 

A piism of calcite terminating in the planes g (fig. 106) has been 
observed, in which each jjlane was covered with small crystals of 
quartz all lying symmetrically, with their pyramids pointing towards 
the ^summit of the calcite crystal. When one mineral is changed 
into another, a ];)olarity of accretion is still often seen to have domi- 
nated in the arrangement. In a crystal of calcite w’hich had been 
changed into a number of minute crystals of aragonite, the main 
axes of the latter all lay in the direction of the main axis of the 
original crystal of calcite. 

Irregular Irregular Aggregation of Crystals, — Besides the regular 
aggre- unions now described, crystals are often aggregated in 
gates, peculiar ways, to which no fixed laws can be assigned. 

Thus some crystals, apparently simple, are composed of concen- 
tric crusts or shells, which may be removed one after the other, 
ahvays leaving a smaller crystal like a kernel, with smooth distinct 
faces. Some specimens of quartz from Becralston in Devonshire 
consist apparently of hollow'’ hexagonal pyramids placed one within 
another. Other minerals, as fluor-spar, apatite, idocrase, heavy 
spar, and calc-spar, disclose a similar structure by bands of dif- 
ferent colours. A growth rendered intermittent through the 
deposition of a thin layer of foreign matter is thus developed. 

Many large crystals, again, appear like an aggregate of numerous 
small crystds, partly of the same partly of different forms. Thus 
some octahedrons of fluor-spar from Schlaggenwald are made up of 
small dark violet- blue cubes, whose projecting angles give a drusy 
character to the faces of the larger form. Such polysynthetie 
crystals, as they may be called, are very common in calc-spar. 

Forms of Crystalline Aggregates . — Crystals have often 
been produced under conditions preventing the free de- 
velopment of their forms; and, according to the direction 
of the axis in which the development has been checked, 
they may be divided into “columnar” and “lamellar” 
arrangements. 

The columnar structure is made up of a more or less fibrous 
arrangement; and this may be supposed to have accrued from the 
simultaneous growth of a multitude of crystals from a single or 



Varieties 
of struc 
ture in 
aggre- 
gates. 


from closely adjacent centres of support, so that, while the crystals 
were free to elongate themselves in the direction of their main axis, 
their increase was restrained laterally, by their impact npoii one 
another. When the surfaces of sup})ort ai’e level, or consist of 
the opposing sides of a vein, the columns or fibres, frequently 
e.xceediiigly delicate, are parallel, and not unfrequently they then 
have a silky lustre. In the latter of the ahove^ circumstances the 
fibres are disposed transversely to the vein. Examples: gypsum, 
chrysotile, satin-spar. Wlien the surface of siqiport is rough, or has 
angular ])rojections, the fibres radiate from certain ot these in all 
directions, luoducing, in a thin vein, a starlike forni, wdience the 
arrangement is called “stellular.” Example : way ellite. "When this 
takes place in an open cavity, producing brusli-like forms, they are 
termed “radiant.” Examples : antiinonite, neediestone. "When the 
points of divergent growth are so positioned that the radiating 
groups interlace with one another, the structure is said to be 
'’“reticulated,” from its resemblance to a net. Example : tremolite. 
When individual members of such fibrous structure project above 
the general surface wdth acuminated extremities, they are said to be 
“acicular”; when the protruding columns are of uniform thiclpi ess 
they are termed “bacillary,” or rod-like. Such terms as straight, 
curved, twisted-columnar, diverging, or confused-fibrous explain 
themselves. Such fibrous arrangements as the above may occur 
imbedded centrally in a rock mass, which had been the magma 
out of which they were formed; or they may line the inner .surface 
of cavities, filled originally either wdtii waiter or aqueous vapour. 
These modes of occurrence have been distinguished by Molis^ as 
crystal groups and druses. The former includes all unions of im- 
bedded crystals round a central nucleus; the latter those of crystals 
of simultaneous or regularly successive gi’owdh on a common 
support. In the first case, there may he spheroidal, ellipsoidal, cocks- 
comb, or other forms, frequently seen in marcasite, pyrite, and 
gypsum. In the second, spheroidal forms are less rare, but are 
seen in the case of several of the fibrous zeolites. In such cases 
surfaces more or less rough are coated, and diminished in angularity, 
through the hemisplierical forms produced by the radiation of a 
multitude of fibres. Certain imitative outlines thus result from the 
.successive deposition of layers of tliese crystals. These forms or 
uniting masses are termed “globular” when nearly spherical, “botry- 
oidal” when like bunches of grapes, “reniform” or kidney-shaped 
when the spheres are larger, more confluent, and less distinct, and 
“mammillated ” ■when the masses are nearer to hemispheres. Mesolite 
occurs in globular forms; prehnite in botryoidal; hsematite and 
chalcedony in reniform; and siderite and calamine in mammillated. 
In all the above cases the transverse fracture of such structures dis- 
closes the fibrous arrangement of the parts ; but, if the growth lias 
been intermittent, lines of deposit, concentric -with the central 
nucleus of each sphere, are evidenced by layers of distinct colours. 
Fracture or separation frequently takes jilace, also, along such lines. 
In such drusy cavities — termed ‘ ‘ geocle.s ” when they are circular — 
after a certain number of such lines of deposit, grouped arrange- 
ments w’hich have somewdiat more of free crystalline development 
may assume other imitative forms in which there is a certain 
dependence on the crystallograpliic character of tlie mineral con- 
cerned. There are thus produced coralloidal or coral-like groups, 
fniticose or cauliflower-like groups, capillary or hair-like, and fili- 
form or thread-like or wire-like forms. Often tliese groups expand 
in several directions, and produce arborescent, dendritic, plumose, 
mossy, dentiform, or other forms. Such are common among the 
native metals ; as gold, silver, and copper. Mesolite is very 
frequently plumose. A “drusy crust” is the term applied to a 
thin rough layer of crystals, which invests either a large crystal 
or the surface of some other body lodged in the interior of 
cavities. 

In the lamellar structure a development along the main axis 
■would appear to have been checked, and the crystallographic force 
to have expended itself laterally; though this is not the invariable 
habit of a species under all circumstances, as exemplified by baryte. 
This structure consists of flat crystals, plates, or leaves. It is 
termed “tabular” when the plates are of uniform thickness, 
“lenticular ” when they arc thinner on the edges, “ wedge-shaped ” 
when sharp on one edge, “scaly” when the plates are thin and 
small, “ foliaceous” when larger and easily separable; “ micaceous'’ 
is also used to describe this kind of structure. It may also be curved 
lamellar and straight lamellar. Wollastonite, when flat lamellar, 
is called tabular spar ; gypsum is frequently lenticular, talc scaly. 
Lamellar minerals when radiating from a centre often form fim- 
shaped, wlieel-like, almond-shaped, comb-like, and other groups. 

In the granular structure, the force of crystallization has been 
exerting itself along all the axes ; but, from the multiplicity of 
crystallizing centres, there has been such mutual interference that 
no single individuals have been able to assume perfect or even 
characteristic forms. The particles in a granular structure differ 
much in size. When coarse, the mineral is described as coarsely 
granular ; when fine, finely granular ; if not distinguishable by 
the naked eye, the structure is termed impalpable. Examples of 
the first may be observed in granular cavbonate of lime, of the 
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second in some varieties of specular iron, of the last in eliaicedony, 
opal, and other species. 

The above terms are indefinite, but of necessity, as there is 
every degree of fineness of structure in the mineral species, from 
perfeeth- impalpable, through all 'possible shades, to the coarsest 
granular. The term phanero-crystalline has been used for varieties 
in which the grains are distinct, and crypto -crystalline for those 
in which they are not discernible wdthout the aid of a lens. 
CTranular minerals, when easily crumbled in the fingers, are said to 
be friable. I 

The minute or crypto-crystalline minerals form aggregates some- ! 
what similar to the above. When globular or oolitic, the minute 
crystals often appear to radiate from a centre, or form concentric 
crusts. These are often globular or nodular; as in dolomite. Some- 
what similar are the stalactites and stalagmites, in which the 
mineral (especially rock-salt, calc-spar, malachite, hmmatite, 
limonite) has been deposited from a fluid dropping slowly from 
some overhanging bod}^, or some rent in the roof of a cave. In 
this case there is generally found a long pendent cylinder or cone, 
the principal axis of which, generally hollow, is vertical, whilst 
the marginal parts are arranged at right angles to it, except where 
they curve round the termination of the tube, wdien they become 
hemispherical. 

By far the largest masses of the mineral kingdom have, however, 
been produced under conditions in which a. free development of their 
forms was excluded, and are termed amorphous. This has been the 
ease with the greater portion of the minerals composing rocks or 
filling veins and dykes. The structure of these masses on the large 
scale belongs to geology, but some varieties of the textures, visible 
in hand specimens, may be noticed. The individual grains or 
masses have seldom any regular form, hut appear round, long, or 
iiat, according to circumstances, and as each has been more or less 
cheeked in the process of formation. Even then, however, a certain 
regularity in the position of the parts is often observable, as in 
graphic granite, where the axes of the skeleton crystals of quartz 
wre parallel. The rock is termed massive when the grains which 
form it are small, or granular when they are longer and more dis- 
tinct. Sometimes the rock becomes slaty, dividing into thin ' 
])lates ; or concretionary, forming roundish masses ; at other times 
the interposition of some foreign substance (gas or vapour) has i 
rendered it porous, cellular, or vesicular, giving rise to^ drusy 
cavities. These cavities are often empty, but have occasionally 
been more or less filled by products of change in the rock. It is 
named amygdaloidal when the cavities so filled have the form of 
an almond. 

Changes of Crystalline Struct-ure. 

Pseudomorphs are minerals which appear tinder a 
form of crystallization which does not belong to the 
species. They may be recognized either by their having 
no cleavage, which is most usual, or by their cleavage 
being altogether different in direction from that of the 
mineral imitated. Generally they have rounded angles, 
rough and dull surfaces, and when broken show a granular 
structure. The faces of the crystal, moreover, are often 
covered with minute crystals of a form different from that 
of the mineral imitated, but which is that belonging to the 
substance now present. Occasionally the resemblance to 
real crystals is so perfect, from the perfect polish of the 
faces, that they are distinguished with difficulty. They 
may be frequently found still undergoing change. 

Pseudomorphs have been classed under four heads : — 

1. Fseudomor^^hs by AlteraMon> — Formed by a gradual change of 
composition in a species. Of these there are two varieties: they 
may be pseudomorphous by loss of an ingredient, or by addition of 
an ingredient ; change of augite to steatite is an example of the 
first, and of galena into anglesite is one of the second. 

2. Pseudomorphs by SubstihiHon. formed by the replace- 
ment of a mineral which has been removed, or is gradually under- 
going removal; e,g., galena takes the form of pyroraorphite. 

3. Pseudomorphs by jr?icr2£5tori'o?i. —Those formed through the 
incrustation of a crystal, which may be subsequently dissolved away. 
Often the cavity is afterwards filled by infiltration; e.g.^ change of 
liuor to quartz. 

4. Pseudomorphs by ParamorpMsm. — Those formed when a 
mineral passes from one dimorphous state to another ; e.g., change 
of aragonite to calcite. 

Thesc different kinds of change are not always distinguishable. 

In some cases a change may take place through alteration of the 
surface, and then, tliis process ceasing, the interior may be dis- 
solved oxit, leaving a pseiidomorph like one of incrustation ; or a 
pseudomorph that appears to be a result of mere chemical altera- 
tion may he wholly due to substitution simply. 


Again, changes of scapolite to a felspar, and of augil-. to' uraiite 
(hornblende), have been considered' by Scheerer examples of 
paramorpbism, — scapolite being considered dimorpbous with some 
felspars, and augite with hornblemle. But, while such paramorphic 
changes undoubtedly take place with aragonite, their occurrence in 
these silicates — which are common associates in the same rock, and 
must have been formed under like circumstances — is hardly prob- 
able. 

Where mineral bodies liave taken the form of organisms, it is 
more a case of molecular replacement than of true pseudomorphism. 

^ Pseudomorphism should be understood, however, to consist, not 
simj)ly in alteration of crystals, but in many instances of changes 
in beds of rock. Thus all serpentine, whether in mountain masses 
or in simple crystals, has been Ibrmed througb a process of pseudo- 
morphism — or, in more general language, of metamorpliisni- — of 
olivine and augite. The same is true of other magnesian rocks, as 
steatitic, talcose, and chlorite slates. The crystalline rocks often 
offer examples of a change similar in nature. The graphite of these 
rocks is probably but a metamorph of some vegetable organism. 

Thus the subject of metamorphism, as it bears on all crystalline 
rocks, and that of pseudomorphism, are but branches of one system 
of phenomena; the chemistry of both is the .same, and a knowledge 
of such changes is indispensable to a study of the older rock strata 
of the earth. 

The common change of pyrites, forming the main ingredient of 
the upper part of metallic lode.s, to earthy red or broxvn iron ore, 
thus producing the “gossan” of ininers, 'is one of many examples 
of these processes now in progress. Often the gossan contains dis- 
seminated silver or gold, derived from the dceompo.sed ores. This 
is a case of pseudomorphism, as truly as wlien a simple crystal of 
pyrites becomes limonite; the mode of cdiange and its laws are 
the same. Again, phosphates, 
vanadiates, and arseniates p 

of lead, &c,, as well as ear- ^ 

bonates and sulphates, are 
aniong the surface species, / \ 

or those that occupy the / ^ / \ ^ \ 

upper part of metallic lodes ; / / x \ \ 

they are the results of altera- 

tion within those depths to 

which atmospheric agencies " V~ ■f /illiltF 

penetrate. 

Pseudomorphs are alway.s 
records of past existences, in 
some cases they may be the 

only evidence we posse.ss of op^g. 

such prior existence. Figs. 

238, 239 are p-seudomorplis yP''''''"’ 

of quartz or hornstone after I 

datholite ; the measured 

angles of these crystals show x \ 

that the imitated crystal was 

datholite ; hut that mineral j v ' 2 / m ' 

does not now occur in crystals ^ "L. F 

of either of these forms. \ 

The process of petrification Xr'''<r^ 7 ^ 

of organic bodies is in realitj'- 

a species of pseudomorphic ^ 

formation, and has been pro- 239. 

duced in all the above modes. 

External and internal easts of organic bodies are not uncom- 
mon. In other eases the original substance has been replaced 
by some mineral which lias preserved, not merely the external 
form, but even the minutest detail of internal structure, —so that 
the different kinds of wood have been distinguished in their siliei- 
fied trunks. The most common petrifying substances are silica 
and carbonate of lime. In encrinites, echinites, belemnites, and 
other fossils, the crystals of calc-spar often occur in very regular 
positions. In some varieties of petrified wood both the ligneous 
structure and the cleavage of the calc-spar are observable. 

Different from the above are mineralized bodies, in which the 
original structure is still retained, but their chemical nature 
partially changed. In these a complete series may be often traced, 
as from wood or peat, through the varieties of brown coal, 
common coal, anthracite, and graphite. 

Causes of Change, — The causes of change are the Origin of 
simplest and most universal operations about us : — (1) the pseudo- • 
process of gradual alteration to which some substances are 
liable on account of the presence of oxygen and carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere, and the reaction of substances thus 
formed on adjacent ingredients, aided or promoted by 
electrical currents or by heat; (2) the solvent p>ower of 
ordinary waters, cold or hot, or of steam; (3) reactions, 
in accordance with chemical principles, of the insfredients 


Fig. 239. 



di.ssolved in tliese watcr^^j or in inlneral or sea waters, heated 
or at tlie ordinary temperature ; (4) tlie action of gases ex- 
iialing from the earth ; (5) changes referable to volcanic 
action. 


Ordinary waters hold in solution, as is well kiiowii, more or less 
of mineral matter. When water containing carbonic acid is passed 
through u large number of ordinarily occurring minerals, it gives 
evidence of the presence of an alkali, or lirnej or magnesia ; and 
some of these minerals give the tests even with the first drops. 
Pure water gives with nnmy of them a similar result, but more 
slowly. LiniestoJie in forty-eight hours yields soluble ingredients 
to the extent of 0*4 to 1 per cent, of the whole mass. The lime, 
magnesia, and alkalies appear in the condition of carbonates ; and 
the iron jias.ses from the state of carbonate to that of peroxide 
during evaporation. The silicates of magnesia, lime, and man- 
ganese are c*s]Kicially ready in yielding to this action. Silica, 
however, is more .soluble in ordinary than in carbonated water. 

These facts illustrate two important points : — (1) that ordinary 
waters lying upon and filtering through the earth’s crust are 
constantly active in dissolving and decomposing minerals and 
rocks, and that even species reputed indestruetible are thus acted 
upon ; and (2) that the waters are thus furnishing themselves wdth 
agents capable of effecting other chemical changes.. These -waters 
penetrate all rocks, as well as percolate through soils. Hence the 
action is a universal one, everywhere going on ; and the results are 
univensal. Bones, shells, corals, and animal remains generally 
are also sources of carbonate of lime, phosphates, and fluorides ; 
and iflants may contribute also potash and soda, and sometimes 
silica. 

Carbonic acid is a constant ingredient of the atmosphere, and is 
dissolved by the rains as they descend ; hence this active de- 
composing agent is present in all ordinary waters; but it is also 
a result of different mineral changes. Sulphate of iron along 
with vegetable matters gives oxygen to the carbon of the vegetable 
matter, and thus produces carbonic acid and pyrites or sulphuret 
of iron ; and tlie large quantities of pyrites in coal-beds show on 
how grand a scale this process has taken place. Sulphate of zinc 
in a .similar manner produces carbonic acid and blende or sulphuret 
of zinc. Biscliof observes that the carbonic acid which has thus 
been eliminated must have been sufficient in quantity to make an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid equal in height to our present atmo- 
sphere. Again, decomposition of sulphuret.s produces sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; this by the oxidating action of the atmosphere forms 
sulphuric acid, and the sulphuric acid acting on limestone produces 
gypsum, and liberates cazhonio acid. Sulphurous acid is also 
generated in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and rapidly becomes 
sulphuric acid, with the same result. Moreover, silica in Avaters, if 
aided by heat, will decompose lime.stone and liberate carbonic acid. 
Hence it is that this giisis exceedingly common in exhalations from 
mineral springs ; indeed it occurs more or les.s in all waters. 

The dissolving and deeomposing action of carbonated ‘waters is 
therefore general. The sea also partakes of this character, and, in 
virtue of the numerous salts •which it holds dissolved, is a powmful 
agent in carrying on the changes to which the process leads. Such 
changes azid the various pseudomoiphs to which they give rise have 
to be regarded as types and evidences of vast metamorphic transfor- 
mations, — processes either of decay or of reformation which have 
modified widespread rock-masses, and w’hicli are at the present 
time altering the structure of the crust of the earth. It is through 
a study of pseudomorphs, and of the processes -which have gone to 
form them, tlzat mineralogy is to become the germ from which 
alone the petrological department of geology can have i|:s true 
development, and become a living instead of a merely speculative 
seience. 


Physical Phopeeties of Mineeals. 


Characters Depending on Light, 

There are few more interesting dej^artments of science 
than the relations of mineral bodies to light, and the modi- 

either when passing through, 
them or when reflected from their surface. In this place, 
however, we only notice these phenomena so far as they 
point out distinctions in the internal constitution of minerals, 
or furnish characters for distinguishing one species from 
another. 

Lustre of Though the varieties of lustre admit of no precise 

miuerals. qj* mathematical determination, they are of considerable 
value in mineralogy. One highly important distinction 
founded on them is that between minerals of metallic and 
aspect or character. Transparency and opacity 
[de with this division, — the metallic minerals 
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being almost constantly opaque, the non-metaiiic more or 


less transparent. Minerals which are perfectly opaque, 
and sho\v the peculiar brilliancy and opacity of surface of 
polished metals, are named metallic ; those which possess 
these properties in an inferior degree are semi-metallic; 
and those without these propzerties are non-metailio. 


Lustre has reference to either the intensity or the quality of the 
reflected light, considered as distinct from colour. Several degrees 
in intensity have been named : — (1) splendent, when a mineral 
reflects light so perfectly as to be visible at a great distance, and 
lively and 'Well-defined images are formed in its faces, as galena, 
specular iron, or cassiterite ; (2) shining, when the reflected light 
is weak, and only forms indistinct and cloudy images, as heavy 
spar or ealcite ; (3) glistening, when the reflected light is so feeble 
as not to be observable at a greater distance than arm’s length, and 
no longer forms an image, as talc ; (4) glimmering, when the 
mineral held near the eye in full clear daylight presents only a 
number of small shining points, as red hsematite and granular 
limestone. When, as in chalk or kaolin, the lustre is so feeble as to 
be indiscernible, the mineral is said to be dull. 

In regard to the kind or quality of the lustre, the following 
varieties are distinguished : — (1) the metallic, seen in much per- 
fection in native metals and their compounds with sulphui', and 
imperfectly in glance coal ; (2) adamantine, found in beautiful per- 
fection in the diamond, and in some varieties of blende and 
eerussite ; a modification is metallic adamantine, as seen in wolfram 
and black eerussite ; (3) vitreous or glassy, seen in rock ciystal, or 
common glass, or, inclining to adamantine, in flint glass ; sub- 
vitreous is seen in broken caleite ; (4) resinous, when the body 
appears as if smeared with oil, as in pitchstone, blende, and 
garnet ; (5) waxy, like beeswax, as seen in wax-opal and ozocerite ; 

(6) pearly, like mother-of-pearl, seen in gyrolite, talc, heulandite ; 

(7) silky, the glimmering lustre seen on fine fibrous aggregates like 
amianthus, treznoiite, chiysotile, krokidolite. 

These degrees and kinds of lustre are generally exhibited differ- 
ently by unlike faces of the same crystal, but always similarly by 
like faces. The lateral faces of a right square pri.sm may thus 
differ in lustre from that of a terminal face. Thus the lustre of the 
lateral faces of apophyllite is vitreous, while that of the terminal, 
at right angles thereto, is pearly ; clirysotile is silky ■when split 
along the fibres, dull when at right angles to them. 

The surface of a cleavage plane, in foliated minerals, generally 
differs in lustre from the sides ; and here again in some cases the 
latter are vitreous, while the former is pearly, as in heulandite. 

As shown by Haidinger, only the vitreous, adamantine, and 
metallic lustres belong to faces perfectly smooth and pure. In the 
first, the index of refraction of the mineral is 1 *3 to 1 '8 ; in the 
second, 1*9 to 2'5 ; in the third, above 2*5. The pearly lustre is a 
result of reflexion from numberless lamellse, or cleavage planes, 
within a translucent mineral; and in hydrated minerals, as in the 
zeolites, it is the result of incipient change, — namely, a loss of water 
which ensues upon exposure to the atmosphere. 


Colour. — TMs is a property which, is of very inferior Colour, 
value. Minerals are so seldom, if ever, absolutely pure 
that very minute quantities of an intensely coloured 
impurity may impart colour to a substance inherently 
colourless, or overpower a feebler colour which may be 
its own. 


Some few minerals have colour so sti*ong, or have a constitutiojx 
so little susceptible of intermixture, that they retain almost unim- 
paired the colour special to them. Such a substance is pyrite ; its 
brass-yellow colour maybe heightened to gold-yellow by intermixture 
with copper sulphide, or it may be slightly bleached .by arsenic ; but 
the nature of its composition does not admit of the intrusion of ordi- 
nary colouring ingi'edien ts. Th e yellow of native gold, again, may be 
paled by impoverishment with the white of silver, down to the dull 
tint of electrum ; but no foreign coloui’ing matter can intrude itself 
into a metallic mass. Such substances as these, — native metals, 
sulphides, and oxides, — have colours essential to them, dependent 
on their constitution, and to a great extent characteristic of the 
species. 

A second class of minerals are colourless of themselves, and thus 
very subject to the influence of minute quantities of foreign tinc- 
torial impurity. These are absolutely transparent and devoid of 
colour when in crystals, but white and opaque when reduced to 
po-wder; as ice and snow, calcite and chalk, rock-crystal and 
sand. But such substances are generally coloured ; “muddied ” it 
would he called in the first ease, though it is equally so with the 


others. ^ Such false colour may be imparted in several ways. It 
” ' :d sor 


from their holding dissolved some colouring matter ; 

of colouring substances such as metalli 


from mechanical mixture 
oxides, or minute crystals ( “ endomoi^hs ”) ofanotl^r mineral; or 



Streak, 


(3) from chemical replacement, — the substitution of a smaller or 
larger quantity of a coloured isomorphous ingredient. 

As illustration of the first, silica, colourless in rock-crystal, has 
been found of almost every tint, due Ircquently to volatile hydrocar- 
bons which are dissipated b}' beat. Fluorite also, found of almost 
every shade of every colour, may possibly be to a certain extent 
referred here. 

Quartz, felspar, and calcite arc often coloured accidentally by 
imbedded layers of foreign “inclusions,” or by “spangling endo- 
morphs.” These are mechanically mixed, so far as regards their 
presence in a structure of different and non-assimilable chemical 
composition, but crystallograpliically arranged. They either mark 
the lines of int( 3 rrupted or intermittent growth; or, in the case of 
endomorphs, the. axial positions of the minute intruding foreign 
crystals lie in one plane, or in the same sets of planes. 

As an instance of colours introduced through definite chemical 
replacement, calcite may be cited. Carbonate of lime is colourless ; 
if a portion of tliis be replaced by carbonate of magnesia there is a 
certain amount of pearly opacity ; if by carbonate of manganese, 
of a pink tinge ; if by carbonate of iron, of yellow, which may be 
increased through oxygen absorption and “ weathering ” to an ochre 
tint, and ultimately to a dark brown. 

Suli>]iurct of zinc, chemically white, and mineralogically trans- 
parent, may, through metallic substitution, be found of almost all 
tints of yellow, orange, brown, and black. Again, hornblende, 
augite, and garnet, — silicates, which in their purest states of tremo- 
lite, malacqlite, and water garnet are colourless, — acquire green, 
brown, red, and black tints from the assimilation of other metallic 
silicates. 

Hence it would appear that a very advanced practical know- 
ledge of the subject is necessary to enable us to avail ourselves 
of the information which is to be derived from this external 
feature. 

The accidentally coloured minerals sometimes x^resent two or 
more colours or tints, even in a single crystal, — very remarkable 
examx3les occurring in fluor-spar, apatite, sax^phire, amethyst, tour- 
maline, and cyanite. This is still more common in coinx^ound 
minerals, on which the colours are variously arranged in x^oints, 
streaks, clouds, veins, stripes, bands, or in brecciated and ruin- like 
forms. Some minerals again change their colour from exposure to 
light, the air, or damp. Then either the surface alone is affected 
or “tarnished,” and appears covered as with a thin film, producing 
in some minerals, as silver and arsenic, only one colour; in 
others, as chalcopyrite, haematite, bismuth, stibine, and anthracite, 
various or iridescent hues, when they are said to have a 
pavonine lustre. Or occasionally the change x^ervades the whole 
mineral, the colour either becoming palei-, or disappearing, as in 
ehrysoprase and rose-quartz, or becoming darlcer, as in brown 
spar, siderite, and rhodonite. In a few minerals a complete change 
of colour takes place, as in heterosite, and in the chloroxdifeite of 
the Western Isles of Scotland, which, on exposure ibr a few hours, 
passes from a transparent yellow-green to black. These mutations 
are generally connected with some chemical or physical change. 
The tarnished colours sometimes only appear on certain faces of a 
cry>stal belonging to a peculiar form. Thus a crystal of copper 
pyrites {like fig. 89) has one face P' free from tarnish ; the faces h 
and c, close to F, dark blue ; the remainder of c, first violet, and 
then, close to P, gold-yellow. 

Some crystalline minerals exhibit in certain directions a very 
lively play or change of colours from reflected light. It is well seen 
in many various hues on the cleavage-planes of labradorite, and 
seems produced by a multitude of very thin quadrangular pores, 
interposed in the mineral, like minute x^arailel laminse. On the 
cleavage-xdanes of hypersthene it appears copper-red, and is 
occasioned by similar pores, or by numerous small brown or black 
lamimB of some foreign substance interposed in a parallel position 
between the xdanes of the hypersthene. The chatoyant or changing 
colours of the sun-stone arise from scales of hasmatite similarly inter- 
posed, and that of avanturine from scales of mica. The play of 
colour in the noble opal seems to be produced very nearly in the same 
manner as that in the labradorite. A similar opalescence is seen 
in certain minerals when cut in particular forms. In the sapphire, 
cut hemispherical] y over the chief axis, it appears like a star with 
six rays; in garnet it shows four 7'ays; in certain varieties of chryso- 
beryl and of adularia it has a bluish tint; and it is also very I’cmark- 
able in the eat’s-eye variety of quartz. Iridescence often arises from 
very fine fissures, producing semicircular arches of x^rismatic tints, 
which, like the colours of thin plates in general, are referred to the 
interference of light. 

Streak , — This name is ajoplied to the ax^pearance and 
the colour of the line or furrow x^roduced in minerals by 
drawing the edge of a hard-tempered knife or file along 
their surface, or to the stain obtained by rubbing a soft 
mineral on such a substance as paper or porcelain. Taken 
along with the hardness, which may to a certain extent be 


i determined by the same operation, it is one of the most 
I valuable tests which we possess. 

I The furrow may be lustrous or it may be dull. Powder or 
I splinters may lie along its course, or a still adlierent ridge may have 
j been merely Tolled over. The furrow and the x>owder may each be 
I x>ossessed of colour, though such may not be distinguishable in tlie 
i mineral, or may have a colour quite different from that of the 
mineral. Three illustrations of the usefulness of tliis test may 
suffice. Argentiferous ' gold, chalcopyrite, and differing 

immensely in value, may readily be mistaken for each other. 

The knife, when drawn along the surface of the first, sticks in it, 
ruts up an adlicring ridge, and leaves a shining streak of the same 
colour as the speciinon. When drawn along the second it ruts up 
a trench covered v,ith a dusty powder, which when rubbed on x)a]jer 
or ill the hand is greenish yellow. When drawn along the third 
i it has no efiect, as pvrite is harder than the knife. Psilomelane, 

I Ineniatite, and limonite all occur in black, glossy, stalactitic forms, 
i and have all been termed “ black hiematite.” There is here also 
; great difference in the value. The knile makes little impression on 
XJsilomelaiie, but leaves a blue lustrous line ; it makes a blood-red 
line in lijematite, and a rich ochre-yellow in limonite. Graxihite 
and molybdenite both crystallize in hexagonal x^lates, both occur in 
the same rocks, both have a grey-black colour and a brilliant 
' metallic lustre-, both stain the hands or paxier ; the streak of the 
first — best seen on paper — is black, tending to blue ; tliat of the last 
is greenish. Rough porcelain is the best material for determining 
the streak of soft minerals. 

Diaphaneiti /. — Minerals, and even different specimens of Trnns- 
the same species, vary mneh. in tkis quality. Some mission 
transmit so much light that small objects can be clearly 
seen, or letters read, when x^laced behind them ; such are 
.named transx.3arent. They are semitransparent when the 
' object is seen only dimly, as through a cloud, and translu- 
cent when the light that passes through is so broken that 
the form of the object can be no longer discerned ; some 
minerals are only thus translucent on the thinnest edges. 

Others transmit no light, and are named opaque. 

Refraction, — It has already been mentioned that most Doubb^ 
crystals — all, in fact, except those of the cubical system — refrm?- 
exliibit the phenomena of double refraction. For 
general explanation of these phenomena the reader is 
referred to Light, voL xv. p. 609 sg. 

The direction in which there is no double refraction is named Optic 
the optic axis of the crystal, — sometimes, less happily, the axis of axis, 
double refraction. How in certain minerals it is found that there 
is only one direction with this property, whereas in others there 
are two such directions ; and they have in consequence been divided 
into iiniaxal and binaxal. To the former belong all crystals' of 
the tetragonal and hexagonal systems, to the latter all those of the 
other three systems. In the former the o]3tic axis coincides with 
or is x^arallel to the crystallograxdiic chief axis. In some uniaxal 
crystals the index of refraction for the extraordinary ray is gi*eatcr 
than for the ordinary ray ; and in others it is smaller. According 
as it is greater or less they are said to have x>ositive (attractive) or 
negative (I’epulsive) double refraction. 

Quartz is an example of the foi'mer, the index of refraction, accord- 
ing to Mains, being for 0 = 1*5484, for E = 1*5582; ealc-sx)ar of the 
latter, the index of 0 being =1*6543, that of E 1*4833. The 
index of E is in both cases taken at its maximum. 

It should be observed that tlie optic axes are not single lines, but 
directions parallel to a line, x^^-ssing through every part of the 
crystal It is also important to remark that^ this proxjerty divides 
crystals into three precise groups : — the cubic, with single refrac- * 

tion ; the teti’agonal and hexagonal, wdth double refraction, and 
uniaxal; those of the other three systems, also double, but binaxal. 

These x^roperties are therefore of the greatest use in determining 
the system to wffich a mineral belongs. ^ 

Polarization, — Intimately connected with this property PoXariza- 
is that of the polarization of light, which affords an easier 
means of determining mineralogical characteristics than 
the direct study of double refraction. For the elements 
of this subject see Light, voL xv. p. 611 sq. 

While a consideration of the optic axes enabled us 
merely to arrange the systems of crystallization in three 
groups, the phenomena of polarization not only bear out 
a further subdivision of the whole into the above six 
systems, but disclose, in many cases, phenomena markedly 
special to individual species. The optical consideration 
of these x^henomena enables us to fix three directions at 

■ ' '"■"I 
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riglat angles to one anotlier — called the axes of optical 
cdasticity — such that the etlect of the crystal on the 
luminous vibratioiiH of the elastic ether is a maximum in 
one of these directions, a minimum in a second, and a 
maximum-minimum in the third. The length of these 
axes is chosen in terms of this action. In certain cases 
the direction of the axes of optical elasticity is different 
for light of different colours. 

The position of these axes in relation to the crystallographic axes, 
and the ratios of their lengths, enable us to class all crystals as 
follows : — 

1. Crystals of tlie cubic system. Here the three axes of 
elasticity are all equal. The refraction is simple. 

2. Crystals of the tetragonal and of the rhombohedral systems. 
Two of the axes of optical elasticity are equal in these systems; the 
third is greater or less according as the crystals are negative or 
posxtivn^,. TJio two ecpial axes lie in a plane perpendicular to the 
priuci[»a] crystallographic axes ; the third axis coincides with the 
principal axis. 

3. Crystals of the right prismatic system. The direction of the 
three axes of optical elasticity coincides with the crystallographic 
axes, taken parallel to the diagonals of the base of the rhombo- 
hedroii, and to the vertical edge of tlie prism (the primitive parallel- 
epiped of Levy). 

4. Crystals of the oblique prismatic system. Only one of the 
axes of optical elasticity coincides necessarily with the crystallo- 
graphical horizontal axis, ‘'6r the diagonally horizontal axis of the 
rhombic base, the direction of the two others not having any 
evident relation, a prio7'i, with the inclined or diagonally inclined 
axis of the base, and with the vertical axis (or vertical edge of 
the primitive j)arallelepiped). 

5. Crystals of the anorthic system. The three axes of optical 
elasticity have no relation that can be assigned a priori to the' 
crystallographic axes, whatever position may be assigned to these 
in relation to the primitive solid. 

In crystals belonging to the last three systems the three axes of 
elasticity are unequal. 

The axes of elasticity are in general such that a ray passing 
through the crystal in the direction of any one of them is divided 
into two, which follow' that direction -with different velocities 
depending on the lengths of the other two axes. To any other 
direction there will in general also correspond tw'o different 
velocities ; but tlieir ratio will now depend in a more complex 
manner on all three axes. In two directions (and only in two, if 
the axes are all unequal) the ratio becomes unity, or the ray is not 
divided. These directions are the optic axes. 

The displacement of the axes of elasticity for light of different 
colours, already mentioned, takes place for two axes in crystals of 
the oblique prismatic system and for all three axes in the anorthic 
(ic., doubly oblique) system. In the other systems it does not 
■occur.' 

Colour In order to follow the distinctive features of the different systems 
pheno- farther, it is necessary to consider the colour phenomena which 
mena. they display, when examined in a beam of polarized light. Yari- 
ous instruments have been devised for this pxupose, as, e.g,, the 
polarizing apparatus of 
lYorrenberg, fitted with 
a condensing lens below’" 
and above the crystal 
slice, or with a low- 
power (3-incli) eye-piece. 

The polariscope of Hoff- 
man of Paris is more 
efficient, but the appa- 
ratus of Descloizeaux 
(fig. 240), wdio has made 
this mode of investiga- 
tion a special study, has 
the wddost scope of use- 
fulness. In this appa- 
ratus a blackened mirror 
is employed for polariz- 
ing the light, taking the 
place of- a tourmaline 
plate, a Hicol’s prism, 

or a bundle of thin glap. 240.-Apparatus of Descloizeaux. 

The mirror is inferior 

to the other two in completeness of polarizing power, and in not 
admitting of rotation ; while it shares this defect with the last. 
It is, however, superior to all in extent of field, wffiile it does 
not, like the first, affect white light. A HicoPs prism is used for 
examining or analysing the light which passes. 

The description of the many beautiful phenomena that may be 
observed with polarizing apparatus when applied to sections of 
crystals belongs to the subject of Optics (Physical), to which 



heading also we must refer for the phenomena of circular 
polarization, 

Dotible Refraction and Pola.rkation of Comj)ositG Crystals. — In Optic 
all the crystallized bodies whose action upon light we have been proper- 
considering, the phenomena are identical in all parallel directions, ties of 
the smallest fragment having tlie same property as the largest, composite 
from w’hatever part of the crystal it is taken. In the mineral crystals, 
"world, how^ever (and among the products of artificial crystalliza- 
tion), there occur crystals wiiich are composed of several individual 
crystals whose axes arc not parallel. These crystals sometimes 
occur in such regular symmetrical forms that mineralogists have 
long regarded them as simple forms ; and it is probable that they 
would have still been so viewed if they 
had not been exposed to the scrutiny of 
polarized light. 

A composite structure has been ob- 
sciwed in the case of Brazilian topaz, 
sulphate of potash, and apophyliitc. 

Bipyramidal sulphate of potash, wdiicli 
Count Bouriion supposed to be a simple 
crystal, was found to be a tesselatcd 
crystal, composed of three pairs of crystals 
of the prismatic sulphate of potash com- 
bined so that eacli pair had their principal 
axes parallel. When exposed to polarized 
light, each pair gave the system of binaxal 
rings, and wdien held at a distance from 

the eye had the tesselated appearance showui in iig. 241, each 
opposite pair of the triangles having the same tint. 

The most remarkable of this class of minerals is the tesselated 
apophyllite. The examination of this body by polarized light is 
due to Brewster. F or his results the reader is referred to his paper 
in. HiQ Edinhiirgh Transactions, vol. ix. p. 323. 

Figs. 242, 243 are representations of the figure produced in 
polarized light by an internal slice of the barrel or cylindrical 
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apophyllite from Kudlisaet, in Disco Island. The figures are from 
different specimens. The shaded part of them has only one axis 
of double refraction, while the four sectors have tw’o axes. The 
mechanical structure of the cleav- 
age planes resembles the optical 
figure even after the planes are 
ground. 

The minerals stilbite, heulan- 
dite, oliabasite, and many others, 
are similarly complex in struc- 
ture. 

Crystals with Planes of Double 
Analciine, a mineral 
ranked among the cubical crys- 
tals, "was found by Brewster to be 
singular in its action upon light, 
and to exhibit the extraordinary 
property of many planes of double vic 

refraction, or planes to w'hich the ^ 

double-refracting structure was related in the same manner as it is 
to one or two axes in other minerals. It crystallizes most com- 
monly in the form of the icositetrahedron. If we suppose a com- 
plete crystal of it to be exposed to polarized light, it will give the 
remarkable figure sliomi in fig. 244. where the dark shaded lines 
represent planes in w'hich there is neither 
double refraction nor polarization,-— the 
double refraction and the tints commencing 
at these planes, and reaching their maximum 
in the centre of the space enclosed by three 
of the dark lines. When light is trans- 
mitted through any pair of the four planes 
which are^ adjacent to any of the three axes 
of the solid, it is doubly refracted, the least 
refracted image being the extraordinary one, 
and consequently the double refraction nega- 
tive in relation to the axes to which the doubly-refracted ray is 
perpendicular. If we suppose the crystal to have the form of a 



Fig. 245. 


cube, the planes of tlouble refraction will be^ as in fig. 245, a 
plane passing through the two diagonals of each face of the cube. 

The tints vary as the S( piare of tlie distance from the nearest plane 
of double refraction. 

Fleo- Pleochroism, — Closely connected with double refraction 

chruism. is that property of transparent minerals named pleochroism 
(of many colours), in consecpience of which they exhibit dis- 
tinct colours when viewed by transmitted light in different 
directions. Crystals of the cubic system do not show 
this property, whilst in those of the other systems it 
appears in more or less perfection,— in tetragonal and 
hexagonal minerals as dichroism (two colours), in the 
rhombic and clinic systems as trichroism (three colours). 
In most cases these changes of colour are not very decided, 
and appear rather as different tints or shades than as 
distinct colours. Tlie most remarkable of dichromatic 
minerals are the magnesian mica from Vesuvius, the tour- 
maline, and ripidohte ; of trichromatic, iolite, andalusite 
from Brazil, diaspore from Schemnitz, and axinite. 

In a specimen of yellow Iceland spar tlie extraordinary image is 
of an orange-yellow colour, wliiie tlie ordinary image is yellowish 
white. ^ Along the axis of double refraction the colour of the two 
pencils is exactly the same, and the difference of colour increases 
with the inclination of the refracted ray to the axis. This is 
the invariable law of the phenomena in imiaxal crystals. Sir 
John Herschel found several tourmalines to have a blood-red 
colour along the axis, and at right angles to it to be yellow-green. 
There can be little doubt that this property will be found in every 
crystal of sufficient refraction. Even if the crystal is colourless, 
a slight inequality in the intensity of the tivo images may be 
observed; and when it is distinctly coloured the difference of 
intensity is very easily seen, even when the two colours are not of 
a different kind. 

The phenomena of dichroism are best seen in crystals with two 
axes of double refraction, and are well exemplified in iolite, a 
’mineral which crystallizes in six- or twelve-sided prisms. These 
prisms are of a deej;) blue colour when seen along the axis, and of 
a yellowish brown colour when viewed in a direction perpendicular 
' ' : ■ tO'it.""' ■ 

If ahed (fig. 246) is a section of the prism of iolite in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the prism, the ti’ansmitted light will be blue 
through the faces ah and dc, and yellowish brown 
through ad, he, and in every direction perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of the prism. If we grind down 
the angles a, c, h, d, so as to replace them with 
faces mn, m'n^ and op, dp\ inclined 31° 41' to 
or to the axis of the prism, then, if the plane 
abed passes through the optic axes, we shall 
observe, by transmitting polarized light tlirough 
the crystal in tlie directions ac, hd, and subse- 
quently analysing it, a system of rings round each 
of these axes. The system will exhibit the individual rings very 
plainly if the cr 3 ’stal is thin ; but if it is thick, we shall observe, 
when the plane ahccl is perpendicular to the plane of primitive 
polarization, some branches of 
blue and white light diverging 
in the form of a cross from the 
centre of the system of rings, 
or the poles of no polarization, 
as shown at and p' (fig. 247), 
where the shaded branches 
represent the blue ones. The 
summits of the blue masses 
are tipped with purple, and 
are separated by whitish light 
in some specimens and yellow- 
ish light in others. The white 
light becomes more blue from 
'p and p' to 0 , where it is quite 
blue, and more yellow fromy; 

3 -ud p)' to c and d, where it is 
completely yellow. When the 
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plane ahed is in the plane of primitive polarization, the poles y?, yj' 
are marked by spots of white light, but everywhere else the light 
is a deep blue. 

In the plane cadh (fig. 247) the mineral, when we look through 
it b}’’ common light, exhibits no other colour but yellow, mixed 
with a small quantity of blue, polarized in an opposite plane. The 
ordinary image at c and d is yellowish brown, and the extraordinary 
image faint blue, the former receiving some blue rays and the 
latter some yellow ones from c and dioa and h, where the difference 
of colour is still well-marked. The yellow image becomes fainter 
from a and h top andy?', till it changes into blue, and the faint blue 


image is strengthened by otlier blue rays, till the intensity of the two 
blue images is nearly equal. As the incident ray advances from c 
and toy.) andy?', the faint blue image becomes more intense, and the 
yellow one, receiving an accession of blue rays, becomes of a bluish 
white colour. Tlie ordinary image is whitish Irorn p an<l p' to o, 
and the extraordinary is deep blue ; but the whiteness gradually 
diminishes towards o, when they are both almost equally blue. 

The principal axis of double refraction in iolite is negative. The 
most refracted image is j)urplish. bine, and the least refracted one 
jmllowisli brown. 

Brewster found that the dichroism of several crystals is changed 
by heat, and that in sonifi cases this property may be communi- 
cated to them. Babinet Ibund that all negative cr^’-stals, such as 
eaiepeous spar, corundum (including ruby and sapirhire), tour- 
maline, and emerald, absorb in a greater degree tlie ordinary ray, 
with the exception of berj'l, apatite, and some upophyllites ; while 
positive crystals, such as zircon, sniok\’- quartz, sulphate of lime, 
and common apophyllite, absorb in a greater degree the extraordi- 
nary ray. Babinet found also that certain crystals, such as red 
tourmaline and ruby, transmit rays of tlieir peculiar colour without 
being polarized, --in which eases the black cross of their s^'Stem of 
rings is coloured, and this unpolarizod light exists both in the 
ordinpy and extraordinary ray. 

Haidiiiger devised an instrument for showing and for testing the 
qdeochroism of minerals. In fig, 248, p is an oblong cleavage-^ 
rhombohedron of Iceland spar which has two glass prisms of 



Fig. 248.— -Section of Dichroiscope. 

18° eeineiited to its ends with Canada balsam. This combination 
is placed in a metallic case, which has a convex lens ^ at one end 
and a square hole o about the fifteenth of an inch in width at the 
other. The lens is of a focal distance which shows an object held 
about half an inch from the square hole. 

On looking through the lens and prisms two images of the square 
hole are seen just touching each other. The light of the one 
image is polarized in the plane which intersects the short diagonal 
of the prism ; tliat of the other is polarized in the plane of the 
longer diagonal. When a pleochroic crystal or fragment is held at 
focal distance and examined by transmitted light, then, on the 
turning of the instrument bringing the polarization of its planes into 
coincidence with those of the crystal, the two images of the square 
opening will show the colours of the oppositely polarized pencils of 
which the light transmitted by the crystal is composed; this 
constitutes its pleochroism. The dichroism is then seen by looking 
through the crystal in one direction only, and the contrast of the 
two colours is made more obvious. 

Fhosphoresoence . — This is the property possessed by par- Phosphoi^. 
ticular minerals of emitting light in certain circumstances, escenco. 
without combustion or ignition. 

Thus some minerals appear luminous when taken into the dark, 
after being for a time exposed to the sun’s rays or even to the ordi- 
nary dajdight. hlany diamonds, and also calcined barytes, exhibit 
this property in a remarkable degree ; iess so aragonite, calc-spar, 
and clialk. Many minerals, including the greater part of those 
thus rendered phosphorescent by the infiuenco of the sun, also 
become so through heat. Thus some topazes, diamonds, and varie- 
ties of fluor-spar become luminous by the heat of the hand ; other 
varieties of fluor-spar, and phosphorite, require a temperature near 
that of boiling water ; ’^dulst calc-spar and many silicates are only 
phosphorescent at from 400° to 700° Fahr. 

Electricity produces phosphorescence in some minerals, as iii 
gi’een fluor-spar and calcined barytes. In others it is excited wfficn 
they are struck, rubbed, split, or broken ; as in many varieties of 
zinc-blende and dolomite when scratched witli a quill, pieces of 
quartz •when rubbed on each other, and plates of mica or needles of 
pectolite when suddenly separated. 

The light emitted by phosphorescent minerals is of various tints. 

The variety of fluor called chlorophaiie emits, as its name expresses, 
a green light. The same particle may emit varying tints, as in the 
fluor from Aberdeenshire, which, as lie heat falls, or the energy of 
the phosphorescence w’anes, emits tints wffiich pass from violet, 
through blue, green, and j’-ellow, to dull purplish red. The yellow- 
blende from the same jdace is vividly phosphorescent when heated. 

Fluor generally phosphoresces with a tint of its own colonr. 

Too high a heat destroys the phosphorescence, which may, liow- 
ever^ be restored by either exposure to sun’s light or to electricity. 
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The niineral phosphoresces yividlj’’ when the discharge passes 
tlirough it ; it generally phosphoresei'.s with a diherent colour after 
it has been thus recharged. 

Fluorescence is the pro]»erty whereby rays of light of a 
refrangibility higher than tliose ordinarily seen by the 
human eye are rendered visible. The substance when 
placed in the violet end of the spectrum, and carried be- 
yond it into the invisible rays, becomes luminous, through 

degrading” the rays of extreme refrangibility. This 
pro|,)erty is well marked in those varieties of fluorite which 
are pale green by transmitted light, and deep purple by 
reflected light. Ozocerite and some petroleums also ex- 
hibit the property. 

Electric^ Magnetic^ cmd Thermic Properties. 

Electriciig. — Friction, pressure, and heat may all excite 
electricity in minerals. To observe this property delicate 
electroscopes are required, formed of a light needle termin- 
ating at both ends in small bails, and suspended horizon- 
tally on a steel pivot by an agate cup. Such an instrument, 
can be electrified negatively by touching it with a stick of 
sealing-wax excited by rubbing, or positively by merely 
bringing the wax so near as to attract the needle. When 
the instrument is in this state, the mineral, if also rendered 
electric by heat or friction, will attract or repel the needle 
according as it has acquired electricity of an opposite or of 
a similar kind ; but if the mineral is not electric it will 
attract the needle in both conditions alike. 

Most precious stones become electric from friction, and are either 
positive or negative according as their suiface is smooth or rough. 
All gems become positive when polished ; the diamond even when 
unpolished is positive. Pressure between the fingers will excite 
distinct positive electricity in piecesof transparent double-refracting 
calc-spar. Topaz, aragonite, fluor-spar, carbonate of lead, quartz, 
and other minerals show this property, but in a much smaller 
degree. Some bodies remain excited much longer than others, 
topaz for a very long time . Heat or change of temperature excites 
electricity in many crystals ; as in tourmaline, calamine, topaz, calc- 
spar, beryl, barytes, fluor-spar, diamond, garnet, and other’s ; these 
are hence said to be thermo- or pyro-electiic. Some acquire polar 
pyro-electricity, or the two electricities appear in opposite parts of 
the crystal, which are named its electric poles. Each pole is alter- 
nately positive and negative, the one when the mineral is heating, 
the other when it is cooling. HankeFs investigations of tliese 
phenomena are specially notewortliy. 

As already noticed, many polar electric minerals are also remark- 
able for their hemimorphic crystal forms. Tourmaline, calamine, 
and boracite are among the species thus affected. The polarity 
continues so long as the temperature is increasing, and becomes 
reversed when it commences to decline ; and when the heat is 
stationary it disappears. 

Rose and Reiss name one of tlie poles the analogue elective pole, 
and the other the antilogue electric pole. The former becomes 
positive while the crystal is heating, and negative while cooling ; 
the latter negative while heating, and positive while cooling. 
Becquerel foimd that in tourmaline at 30"* C. electrical polarity 
was sensible; it continued unchanged to 150°, as long as the 
temperature continued to rise ; if the temperature remained 
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stationpj an instant, the polarity disappeared, but shortly mani- 
fested itself reversed, when the temperature commenced to decline. 
If but one end of the crystal was heated tlie crystal was unpolarized, 
and w>'hen two sides were unequally heated each acquired an electri- 
cal state independent of the other. In tourmaline the extremities 
of the prism are dissimilarly modified, and that end which presents 
the greater number of planes is the antiloguo pole; or, if the 


number of planes is tho same, the secondary rliombohedrons ui the 
antilogue pole have (one or more of tliein) longer vertical axes than 
those of tlie analogue pole. Fig, 249 (tourmaline) js the antilogue 
pole (negative under increasing heat), and fig. 250 the analogue 
pole, The pyranii<l of the analogue end is more flattened, by its 

facets than that of the antilogue end ; thus and tf- of the anti- 
iogue end arc more acumi- 


nating than 6 1 and of tlie 
analogue end. The same is 
the ease with the other two 
crystals (flgs. 251, 262). 

Pyro-electricity lias been 
observed in the following 
substances : — tourmaline, 
topaz, axinite, boracite, 
scolezite, prebnite, electric 
calamine, splieiie, rhodizite, 
heavy spar, rock-crystal. 

Pyro-electricity is of two 
kinds, —either terminally 
polar or centrally polar. 
In the former the extre- 
mities are opposite poles. 
In the latter two sides of 
a prism are of the same 
name, and the opposite pole 
to each is intermediate be- 
tween the two. 
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The examples of the lirst kind are tourmaline, calamine, and 
scolezite, which are uniaxal ; axinite, ^ binaxal ; boracite and 
rhodizite, with four axes. Calamine, like tourmaline, has the 
sharper extremity the antilogue 
end, and the more flattened the 
analogue. Compound crystals 
from Altenberg have both ends 
analogue, and the portion v'hicli 
lies between the twins antilogue 
electric ; the pyro-electric axis 
corresponds with the vertical axis j 
of the prism, as in tourmaline. 

Boracite, which crystallizes in 
cubic forms, with the opposite 
solid angles differently modified, 
has four pyro-electric axes, corre- 
sponding to the four octahedral 
axes. In fig. 253 of this species, 

the plane which has its angles modified by 
V is the antilogue pole, and that with the 
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unmodified angles the analogue pole ; and, generally, the antilogue 
pole has either more numerous or larger facets. Rhodizite re- 
sembles boracite in its pyro-electricity. 

The species in wMch pyro-electricity of the second kind has been 
observed are prebnite and topaz. If fig. 254 represent a tabular 
crystal of prebnite, the poles will be situated as marked, the 
analogue being central, and the antilogue at either extremity of 
the shorter diagonal of the rhombic prism. Topaz has in a similar 
manner a central analogue pole, and an antilogue at either ex- 
tremity of the shorter diagonal. In some instances there is a 
separate set of similar poles near one or the other angle, as in fig. 

255 ; this must be due to the crystals being of a composite nature. 

Magnetism . — This property is very characteristic of the Magm^t 
few minerals in which it occurs, — chiefly ores of iron ori^m, 
nickel. Some magnetic iron ores possess polar magnetism, 
or are natural magnets ; while the common varieties of 
magnetite, meteoric iron, magnetic pyrites, precious gaimet, 
and other mineral^ are simply magnetic. Most minerals 
are only attracted by the magnet, but do not themselves 
attract iron. 

Minerals, as other substances, have also been divided into 
magnetic and diamagnetic. See Maoketisk. 

The ordinary mode of testing whether a mineral is magnetic or 
not is to bring it near a pole of a delicately suspended magnetic 
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needle, and observe whctlier it causes it to vibnate. Another mode 
is to apply a strong magnet to the mineral in powder. These are 
sufficient for the mineralogist. Delesse has experimented exten- 
sively upon tlie magnetic force of minerals, and has determined 
the relative amount for nuinerous species. Calling this force for 
Styriaii vSteel 100, the following are some of his results : — 


Native platinum 2*173 to 3*04r7 

Masxnetic iron ore 1.7*00 to G5*00 

Eranklinite, from the. United States... 1*033 

Chromic iron 0*136 to 0*065 

Spinel (pleonaste), from Monzoni, Tyrol. 0*078 

Titanic iron (rhombohedral), often magnetipolar.... 5*764 

Specular iron, sometimes magnctipolar 0*14 to 2*35 

Graphite 0*015 to 0*040 

Spathic iron (spherosiderite, the highest) 0*092 to 0*287 

Iron pyrites 0*039 to 0*057 

Vivianite 0*027 to 0*075 

Colixmbite of Eodenmais and Haddam 0*151 

Pyrochlorc 0*010 

Chrysoprase (quartz is diamagnetic, but many varie' 1 A.qnj. 

ties are magnetic) j" ^ 

Felspar, sometimes feebly magnetic. 

Labradorite of an antique green porphyry 0*077 

Hornblende 0*012 to 0*057 

Mag- CrystaUomagjietic Action , — The magnetic polarity thus 
netic far alluded to belongs to the mass, and has no relation to 
polarity, crystalline form. There is also a kind of polarity directly 
related to the crystalline or optic axes of minerals. A 
crystal of cyanite, suspended horizontally, points to the 
north, hy the magnetic power of the earth only, and is a 
true compass needle, from which even the declination may 
be obtained ; and the line of direction is the line of the 
optic axes. Other crystals, which are called negative, 
take a transverse or equatorial position. The latter are 
diamagnetic crystals. 

Heat Gondnetivity for Heat . — -Senarmont found that the con- 
conduc- ducting power of colloids and of crystals of the cubic 
th"i'ty. gygtem is equal in all directions, but that it varies in 
different directions in crystals belonging to all the other 
systems, exhibiting characters analogous to those deduced 
from their double refraction, conformable with the optic 
axes of the crystal, and referable, as in the latter case, to 
axes of elasticity, or unequal compression of the molecules. 

The fundamental fact is easily shown by taking two slices of 
rock-crystal, one cut transverse to the axis and one parallel to it. 
Through the centre of each plate a small hole 
'is drilled for the reception of a bent wire, 
which by insertion into the hole sustains the 
plate. Idle other end of the wire is to be heated, 
and the rate of tlie conduction of the heat is 
rendered visible by the amount of a thin coating 
of beeswax, with which tlie plate has been pre- 
viously coated, which is melted round the central I 
hole. It will be seen that in the tinnsverse slice 
the wax is melted in a circular form, while in the 
longitudinal slice the form is elliptical (fig. 256). 

The conduction is equal in all directions, as 
regards the transverse axes of the liexagonal J 
prism, but more rapid in one direction in the ^ 
longitudinal slice, and that direction is the line 
of its optic axis. In the ease of quartz the twn 
diameters of the ellipse are as 1000 to 1312. 

If the regular disposition of the molecules of 
amorphous bodies be interfered with by unequal 
tension or compression, the regularity of their 
power of conducting heat is destroyed, and they 
also show elliptical forms of melted wax ; and / 

the shorter axis of the ellipse is in the line of 
pressure or undue packing of the molecules. ^ 

The heat thus does not travel so fast in this Fig. *256. 
direction, — ^partly because it is spent in the 
heating up of the greater number of molecules. Hence we might 
conclude that along the main axis of quartz a smaller number of 
molecules are packed in an equal space than along the transverse. 
The following are the more important of Senarmont’s results. 

Seuar- 1. Crystals of the tetragonal and rhombohedral systems have one 
months axis of conductivity which is either greater or smaller than the 

investi- others, and this axis coincides with the main crystallographic axis, 
gations. The isothermal surfaces are ellipses which lie in the line of this 
axis, and these ellipses may be either elongated or flattened in 
the direction of this line. 

2. In crystals of the right prismatic system the isothermal 
surfaces have three unequal axes, which coincide with crystallo- 
graphic axes drawn parallel to the edges of the rectangular prism- 

3. In crystals of the oblique rhombic system the isothermal- 




surfaces have throe unequal axes, one of which coincides with tlie 
horizontal diagonal of the base, while the other two have directions . ^ 
which are not referable to any law'. 

4. In crystals of the anorthic system the i-sothermal surfaces 
have three unequal axes, all witli indeterminable positions. 

In crystals of a single axis there appears to exist no constant 
relation hetwnen tlie axis of optic elasticity, whether maximum, or 
minimum, and the axis of the greatest or of the least calorific 
conductibility. Thus, of the minerals examined by Senannoiit, 
quartz ( f ), calcite ( - ), cassiterite ( 4- ), rutile (4-), and calomel 
( 4-) have ail their greatest axis of eoiiductiMlity parallel to the 
principal axis ; idocrase, beryl, tourmaline, and coiTiiidum, all 
optically negative, have on the contrary their smallest axis of 
conductibility parallel to the axis. 

In crystals belonging to the oblique rhombic system there is 
rarely coincidence between the thermic axes and the axes of optic 
elasticity. In gypsum and in felspar these lie apart to a marke<l 
extent. 

Dilatatimi hy Heat—ln crystals of those systems in wliich Bilata- 
the molecules are arranged unequally as regards their axes, 
the amount of their dilatation when heated is unequal in 
the direction of their axes. Our knowledge of this subject 
is chiefly due to llitscheriich. 

In crystals of cubic symmetry the expansion is equal in all 
directions. The dimetric systems — ^tlie pyramidal and liexagonal — 
are brought together as regards this quality, inasmuch as the axes 
of volumetric change are in these the same'; for, wdiile these in 
the pyramidal correspond with the crystallogiuphic axes, in the 
hexagonal the three axes are the vertical, one lateral axis, and an 
axis lying intermediate to the other twm and at right angles to the 
first lateral axis. The expansion along the principal axis may be 
either greater or less than along the others ; and in some minerals 
there is even contraction along one axis. 

In the right prismatic system the axes of dilatation correspond to 
those of form. In the oblique prismatic one axis corresponds with 
the orthodiagonal, hut the others make angles not only with the 
other crystallographic axes hut, strange to say, with the axes both 
of thermic conductivity and of optic elasticity. We are as yet 
ignorant of the properties of anorthic crystals in this respect. 

As a consequence of this unequal expansion along different axes, 
the angles of crystals, other than those of the cubic system, are 
altered under the influence of heat. The alteration is extreme in 
the case of calcite, wiiere, through elongation along the vertical 
axis, with some concomitant contraction of the transverse, the 
angle of the rhombohediic faces is, wlien the crystal is heated 
from 32® to 212® T., diminished from 105® 5^ to i04® 56' 23", ~- 
the form thus approaching that of a cube, as the temperature is 
raised. 

Dolomite, in the same range of temperature, diminishes 4' 46" 

In some rhombohedrons, as of calc-spar, the vertical axis is lengthened 
(and the lateral shortened), wiiile in others, like quartz, the reverse 
is true. The variation is such, either way, that the double refrac- 
tion is diminished wdtli the increase of heat ; for calc-spar possesses 
negative double refraction, and quartz positive. According to 
Fresnel the same is true of gypsum. The dilatation for calc-spar, 
according to experiment, is 0 ’001961. 

Kopp has shown that in the carbonates of lime, magnesia, iron, 
manganese, and zinc, which are nearly the same in the angle of their 
crystals, the vertical axis is shorter the greater the atomic volume. 

And since heat diminishes the density, and therefore necessarily 
increases the volume, the axis a should be lengthened by an in<?.rease 
of temperature, as is actually the case. He has determined by cal- 
culation that the change of angle from 32® to 212® should be 7' 37". 

Although in the gi’eater number of cases the variations are so 
small as to be scarcely measurable, yet they may be. sufiicieiit for 
establishing a difference between substances which have identical 
geometric form while belonging to different systems of crystalliza- 
tion. The angle of arhombohedron might at a certain temperature 
be 90°, and so coincide wuth ^ cube; but that angle would in a 
rhombohedron change whenever the temperature altered, wdiile the 
angle of a true monomctric cube is constant at all temperatures. 

The increase in volume and diminution in density wdrich generally 
result from heating are always accompanied by a change in ojotical 
properties. In trirnetric crystals, w'here the principal indices alter 
unequally, the change affects the amount of divergence of the optic 
axes. The amount of alteration in gypsum, wdien the divergence 
is diminished, is extreme. At the ordinary temperature the angle 
of the divergence of the optic axes wdiich lie in the plane of . . 

symmetry is about 90® for red light ; w’hen heated to 177^ it is 
diminished to 0®, and for the moment the crystal appears to be 
uniaxal. When more highly heated, the axe.s again diverge, hut 
in a pkine at right angles to the original one, and in cooling these 
changes take place in reverse order. In barytes and celestine again, 
the Steration in the angle of the optic axes is a divergence when 
heated, . ^ ' 

^ ^ 4-S 
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Charaders depending <ni Cohesion. 

Tlie^e eiiaraoters are of five kinds: — (1) hardness, (2) 
tenacity, (3) elasticity, (4) cleavage, (5) fractnxe. All may 
be considered as related to the })Ower of resisting attempts 
to separate one part from another. 

Bsiianess. 1. Hardness.— A harder body is distinguished from a 
softer, either by attempting to scratch the one with the 
other, or by trying each ^ntli a file. Each of these methods 
is used In" the mineralogist in determining the hardness 
of the species, though the latter is in most eases to be 
preferred. Both inethods should be employed when 
practicable. 

Certuiij TarLi.ities of some minerals give a low hardness^ under the 
file, o’wiug either to impurities or imperfect aggregation of the 
particles, wlnle tliey scratch another ntineral upon which a file would 
have 110 oliect, showing that the particles of the first are hard, though 
loosely aggregated. Uhiastolite, spinel, and sapphire are common 
examples of this. 'When tlie mineral is too hard to he impressed hy 
a file, the peculiarity of the grating sound will suffice for the prac- 
tised ear. 

Mohs introduced a scale of hardness, consisting of ton minerals, 
which gradually increase in hardness from 1 to 10. The intervals 
between *2 and 3 and 5 and 6 arc larger than the others. Breithaupt 
has therefore introduced another degree of hardness between each 
of the above, and thus his scale consists of twelve minerals. 

The scale is as follows : — 

1. Talc, common laminated light green variety. 

2. Gypjsum, a crystallized variety. 

2 ‘5. Mica (museoYite). 

3. Calcite, transparent variety. 

4. Fluor-spar, crystalline variety, 
fi. Apatite, transparent variety. 

5*5. Scapolitc, ciystalline variety. 

6. Felspar (orthoclase), -white cleavable variety. 

7. Quartz, transparent. 

5. Topaz, tv^nsparent. 

9. Sappliire, cleavable varieties. 

10. Diamond. 

If the file abrades the mineral under trial with the same ease as 
Mo. 4, and produces an equal depth of abrasion "with the same force, 
its hardness is said to be 4; if with more facility than 4 hut less 
than 5, the hardness may be 4|- or written in decimals 4 *25, 4*5. 
Several successive trials should bo made to obtain certain results. 

The use of the -file is acquired with very little experience ; usually 
a single trial is sufficient. Care must be taken to apply the file to 
edges of equal ohtiiseness. That part also of the specimen should 
he selected which has not been altered by exposure, and has the 
highest degree of transparency and compactness of structure. The 
pressure for determination should be rather heavy, and the file 
should be passed three or four times over the specimen. 

Where the scale of hardness is wanting, or a finst rough deter- 
mination is souglit, the following experiments may serve 
Every mineral that is scratched by the finger-nail has H. =2'5 or 
less. Minerals that scratch copper have H.'^3 or more. Polished 
white iron, has H. =4 '5. Window-glass has H. =5 to 5*5. Steel 
point or file has FI. = 6 to 7 ; hence every mineral that will ent or 
scratch with a good penknife lias FI. less than 6. Flint hasH. === 7, 
and only about a dozen minerals, including the precious stones or 
gem.s, are harder. 

^ Many specimens j-iresent different degrees of hardness on dis- 
similar faces ; as an example of which we mention cyanite and 
mica. This is confined to the inequilateral primary forms, and like 
the similar difference of colour, lustre, See,, finds a ready explana- 
tion in the theory of their formation; unlike faces are the result of ; 
the action of a polar force acting along unlike axes. 

This difference in faces j^arallel to unlike axes may be perceived 
in nearly all cases, when the methods of trial are sufficiently 
delicate. Huygens observed long ago that the cleavage face of a 
crystal of calc-spar differed in hardness from the other faces ; and 
even in a inonometric crystal it has been found that the faces of 
the cube and octahedron are not exactly alike in this respect. : 

Tenacity- 2. Teiuicitg . — Solid minerals are said to be brittle, 
seetiie, malleable, flexible, or elastic : — 

3. BriUlc^ when parts of a mineral separate in powder or grains 
on attempting to cut jt ; as baryte, calc-spar. 

2. Scctile^ w’lien pieces may be cut off with a knife without fall- 
ing to po-wder, but still the mineral pulveidzes under a hammer; 
as bnieite, gypsum. 

3. MalleahU, when slices may be cut off, and these slices 
flatten out under a hammer ; as native gold, native copper. 

4. Flexible, wdien the mineral will bend and remain bent after 
the bending force is removed ; as gypsum, graphite, talc. 


I 5. Elastie, wlicn after being bent it will spring back to its 
i original position ; as mica. 

! k liquid is said to bo viscous 'when, on pouring it, the 
j drops lengthen and appear ropy ; as petroleum. 

! 3. Elasticity. — Investigations on this property have not Elasticity, 

to any extent been entered upon. The unequal elasticity 
of unlike faces of crystals has been shown by Savart in his 
acoustic investigations, and he was able to distinguish the 
, rhombohedral from the other faces in the pyi*amid of quartz 
I crystals ; he also showed that the figures formed upon 
vibrating plates of crystals were directly connected 
•with their oj)tic axes. Milne, by measuring the amount 
of recoil of a sphere of calcite when struck at different 
points by another of rock-crystal, found that the elasticity, 
as thus measured, was greatest along the line of the optic 
axis, and least in directions at right angles to it. He also 
found that points which lay intermediate between the main 
and the transverse axes were most indented by the blows. 

This goes to show that, although there may be fewest 
molecules arranged along the lines of the transverse axes, 
yet cohesion operates with greater intensity along these 
than in intermediate directions. 

When the tenacity of a mineral is overcome by an over- 
whelming amount of traction, or its elasticity b}' a sudden 
shock, its parts are separated, either in flat and continuous 
surfaces, or in surfaces which are irregular in the extreme. 

The first of** these modes is termed cleavage, the second 
fracture. In those substances in which cleavage exists it 
is found that the planes or directions along which it takes 
place lie in certain strictly definite positions to one another 
and to the axes of the crystal. They show not the smallest 
tendency to a transition or gradual pas.sage into the other 
directions of greater coherence. 

4. Cleavage. — The number of these parallel cleavage- Cleavage, 
planes is altogether indefinite, so that the only limit that 
can he assigned to the divisibility of some minerals, as 
gypsum and mica, arises from the coarseness of our instru- 
ments. These minima of coherence, or cleavage-planes, are 
always parallel to some face of the crystal; and similar 
equal minima occur parallel to every other face of the same 
form. Hence they are always equal in number to the faces 
of the form, and the figures produced by cleavage agree 
in everjT- point with true crystals, except that they are 
artificial. They are thus most simply and conveniently 
described by the same terms and signs as the faces of 
crystals. 

Some minerals cleave in several directions parallel to the faces of 
different forms, but the cleavage is generally mtwe easily obtained 
and more perfect in one direction than in the others. This com- 
plex cleavage is well seen in calc-spar and fluor-spar, and very 
remarkably in zinc blende, where it takes place in no less than six 
directions. As in each of these the division may he indefinitely 
continued, it is clear that no lamellar structure in any proper sense 
can be assigned to the mineral. All that can be affirmed i.s that 
contiguous atoms have less coherence along a direction normal to 
these planes than in other directions. When cleavage takes place in 
three directions, it of course produces a perfect crystal form, from 
which the system of crystallization and angular dimensions of the 
species may be determined ; it is thus often of very great im- 
portance. 

The common cleavage in the different systems is as follows, those of 
most frequent occurrence being in italics (1) In the cubic system, 

Octahedral, 0, along the faces of the octahedron ; Hexahcdral, 
ooOoo , along those of the cube ; and Dodecahedral, coO, (2) In the 
tetragonal system, Pyramidal, P, or 2Poo ; Prismatic, ooP, or a>Poo ; 
nr Basal, OP. (3) In the hexagonal system with holohedral forms, 

Pyramidal, P, or P2 ; Prismatic, cop, or ooFc» ; or Basal, OP; with 
rhombohedral forms, R ; Prismatic, coR; or Basal, 

OR. (4) In the right prismatic system, Pyramidal, P; Prismatic, 

ooP ; Macrodomatic or Brachydomatic, Poo or Poo ; Basal, OP ; 

Macrodiagonal, ^ copoo ; or Brachydiagonal, ooPoo. (5) In the 
oblique prismatic system, Hemipyramidal,P, or - P ; Prismatic, ooP ; 
Clinodomatie, P^oo ; Ilemidomatic, P°oo or - P°co ; Basal, OP ; 
Orthodiagonal, ooP’^po .j or , ooP®co . (6) In the 
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anortliic system, Hemiprisniatic, ooV, or coP ; Hemidomatic either 
along the maerodome or the brachydome; Basalt OP ; Macrodiagonal, 

ooPoo ; ox BracJiycUagonal, copco. 

In some minerals, as mica and g 5 'psiim, the cleavage is 
readily procured ; these may be held in the hand and 
divided by a knife. Others only cleave withuiiore or less 
difficulty ; these must be placed on a firm support resting 
on lead, folded paper, or cloth, and a sharp blow struck on 
a chisel applied in a proper direction. This may often be 
ascertained by examining the specimen in a strong light. 
Sometimes it is necessary to subject them to extreme com- 
pression in a vice. Some of the hardest substances have 
not only a perfect but a facile cleavage, — as euclase, topaz, 
and diamond; many of the softest species have none. The 
planes produced also vary much in their degree of perfection, 
being highly perfect in some, as mica and calc-spar, and 
imperfect in others, as garnet and quartz. In a very few 
crystalline minerals cleavage-planes can hardly be said to 
exist. Cleavage must carefully distinguished from the 
planes of union in twin crystals, and the division-planes of 
laminar minerals. 

Fracture. 5. Fracture . — This is the irregular manner in which 
substances may be broken. Even minerals possessed of 
cleavage may be fractured in other directions; but in 
amorphous bodies fracture alone oecnxs. The following 
varieties of fracture occur, and are highly characteristic: — 

1. Gonclioidal, almost typical of amorphous bodies, but occas- 
sionally seen in crystals,— rounded cavities, more or less deep. The 
name is taken from the resemblance to the successive lines of 
interrupted growth in a bivalve shell. Seen in flint, obsidian, 
asphalt. In cal cite the direction of this fracture is intermediate to 
the planes of the mineral’s cleavage. 

2. Even^ when the surflice of fracture is smooth and free Irom 
inequalities. 

3. Roughs when the surface of fracture is rugged, with numerous 
small elevations and depressions. 

4. Splintery, when covered with small wedge-shaped splinters. 

5. Hackly, when the elevations are sharp, slightly bent, or 
jagged, as broken iron. 

6. Earthy, when it shows only fine dust. 

Taste, Odom', Touch. 

Taste. Taste belongs only to soluble minerals. The different 

kinds adopted for reference are as follows : — 

1. Astringent, the taste of blue vitriol. 

2. Sweetish asU'ingent, taste of alum. 

3. Saline, taste of common salt. 

4. Alkaline, taste of soda. 

5. Cooling, taste of saltpetre. 

6. Bitter, taste of epsom salts. 

7. Sour, taste of sulphuric acid. 

8. Pimgent, taste of sal-ammoniac. 

9. Metallic, taste of zinc sulphate. 

Odour. Odour . — Excepting a few gaseous and soluble species, 

minerals in the dry unchanged state do not give off odour. 
By friction, moistening with the breath, and the elimina- 
tion of some volatile ingredient by heat or acids, odours are 
sometimes obtained which are thus designated : — 

1. Alliaceous, the odour of garlic. Friction of arsenical iron 
elicits this odour ; it may also be obtained from any of the arsenical 
ores or salts by means of heat. 

2. Horse-radish odour, the odour of decaying horse-radish. This 
odour is strongly perceived when the ores of selenium are heated. 

3. Sulphurous. Friction will elicit this odour from pyrites, and 
heat from many sulphurets. 

4. Biimninous, the odour of bitumen. 

5. Fetid, the odour of sulphui'etted hydrogen or rotten eggs. It 
is elicited by friction from some varieties of quartz and limestone. 

6. Argillaceous, the odour of moistened clay. It is obtained 
from serpentine and some allied minerals after moistening them 
with the breath ; others, as pyrargillite, afford it when heated. 

7. Empyreivmatic or ozonic. Quartz, when two portions stiike 
one another. 

Touch. Touch . — Some minerals are distinguished by a greasy 

feeling, as talc ; others feel smooth, as celedonite ; others 
meagre, like clay ; others cold. This last character distin- 
‘ . guishes true gems from their imitations in glass. Some, in 
, * ’ virtue of their hygroscopic nature, adhere to the tongue. 


Chemical Properties of Minerals. 

Injiueme of Chemical Composition on the Extefimal Relation of 
Characters of Minerals. — That the characters of a com- qoniposi- 
pound must to a certain extent depend on those of its 
component elements seems, as a general proposition, tOp^^ej^ies^ 
admit of no doubt. Hence it might be supposed possible 
from a knowledge of the composition of a mineral to draw 
conclusions in reference to its form and its other properties ; 
but practically this has not yet been effected. 

The distinetioii between the mineralizing and mineralizable or 
the forming and formed eleirients lies at the foundation of all such 
inquiries. Certain elements in a compound apparently exert more 
than ail equal share of influence in determining its physical pro- 
perties. Tims the more important non-metallic elements, as oxygen, 
sulphur, chlorine, fluorine, are remarkable for the influence they 
exert on the character of the compound. The sulphurets, for 
example, have more similarity among themselves than the various 
compounds of one and the same metal with the non-nietallic liodies. 

Still more generally it would appear that the electro-negative 
element in the compound is the most influential, or exerts the 
greatest degree of active forming power. After the non-metallic 
elements the brittle, easily fusible metals rank next in power ; then 
the ductile ignoble metals ; then the noble }netals ; then the brittle, 
difficultly fusible ; and, last of all, the metals of the earths and 
alkalies. 

Generally each chemical siihstaiice crystallizes only in one form or 
series of forms. Some substances, however, show dimorphism, or 
crystallize in two forms, and thus may compose two or more minerals. 

Thus sulphur, which in nature usually crystallizes in the right 
prismatic system, when melted forms oblique prismatic crystals. 

Carbon in one form is the diamond, in another graphite; carbonate 
of lime appears as calc-spar and as aragonite ; the bisulphuret of iron 
as pyrite and as marcasite. An example of trimorphism occurs in 
titanic acid, forming the three distinct species anatase, rutile, and 
hrookite. It is remarkable that of dimorphic minerals one form is 
almost always right prismatic; thus: — 

Eliomhic Form. 

Cyanite, anorthic Sillimanite, Andalusite. 

Calc-spar, hexagonal Aragonite. 

Susannite, do Leadhillite. 

SL Brookite. 

Pyrolusite, right prismatic Polianite. 

Cuprite, cubic Chalcotrichite (?) 

Senarmontite, cubic Valentinite. 

Pyrite, do Marcasite. 

Rammelsbergite,do..... Chloanthite. , - , 

Argentite, ‘ do Acanthite. 

Freieslebenite, oblique prismatic Riaphorite. 

Sulphui’, do. Sul phm*. 

Even the temperature at which a substance crystallizes influences 
its forms, and so far its composition, as seen in aragonite, Glauber 
salt, natron, and borax. 

Isomorphism. — Still more important is the doctrine of Isomor.. 

' isomorphism, designating the fact that two or more simple or phism. 

' compound substances crystallize in one and the same form, or 
often in forms which, though not identical, yet approximate 
very closely. This similarity of form is generally combined 
with a similarity in other physical and in chemical properties. 

Among minerals that crystallize in the tesseral system, 
isomorphism is of course common and perfect, there being 
no diversity in the dimensions of the primary form ; but 
for this very reason it is generally of less interest. It is of 
more importance among crystals of the other systems, the 
various series of which are separated from each other by 
differences in the proportions of the primary form. In 
these perfect identity is seldom observed, but only very 
great similarity. 

The more important isomorphic substances are either simple sub- 
stances, as (1) fluorine and chlorine; (2) sulphur and selenium; (3) 
arsenic, antimony ; (4) cobalt, iron, nickel ; (5) copper, silver, 
mercury, gold (?); or combinations with oxygen, as (6) lime, 
magnesia, and the protoxides of iron, manganese, zinc; (7) sesqui- 
oxides, as of iron, manganese, chromium, and alumina ; (8) 
phosphoric acid, vanadic acid, arsenic acid; (9) sulphuric, selenic, 
chromic acids; or combinations with sulphur, as (10) sulphuret of 
iron and of zinc; (11) sulphuret of antimony and of arsenic; (12) sul- ■ 
phuret of lead, of copper, and of silver. These substances are named 
vicarious from the singular property that in chemical compounds 
they can mutually replace each other in definite proportions, and 
very often without producing any important change in the form or 
other physical properties. But there are numerous instances among 
the silicates where the mutual replacement of the isomorphic 
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bodies, especially when ihe oxides of jlic Iieavy metals come in the 
room of the earths and alkali(‘S, f?xerts a most essential influence on 
tlie external aspeed;. of the species, particularly in regard to colour, 
specific gravity, and transparency. The varieties of hornblende, 
augite, garnet, cpidotc, and nmiiy otlier minerals are remarkable 
proofs of this influence. This intermixture of isomorphic elements 
confers many valuable properties on minerals, and to it this depart- 
ment of nature owes much of its variety find beauty. Without the 
occasional presence of the colouring substances, especially the oxides 
of iron and iiumganese, tiio non-irie.talllc combinations would have 
exhibited a very inonotoiions aspect. It is also remarkable that in 
some silicales the substitution of a certain portion of the metallic 
oxides for the earthy bases seems to be almost a regular occurrence; 
whilst in others, as the felspars and zeolites, this rarely happens. 
This fact is als<i of great economic interest, as drawing attention to 
important dements often combined with others of less value. Thus 
iron oxide and chrome oxide, sulpliuret of copper and sulphuret of 
silver, nickel and cobalt, may be looked for in connexion. Tlie 


f eneral chemical formulfc for such compounds is formed by writing 
radical or basis) for the whole isomorphic dements; and in 
special instances their signs arc placed one below the other, con- 
nected by a bracket, or, as is more convenient, are enclosed in 
brackets one after the other separated by a comma. Thus Ibe gene- 
ral sign for the garnet is EsSkh R Si, which, when fully expressed, 

becomes (Cag, Feg, Mn-d ¥e, 6r}Si; and this mineral 

forms many varieties as the one or other ekment preponderates. 

Of the forms special to similar groups of atoms the more notable 
(ix’e — the cubic system, special to metals proper, and binary 
compounds as protoxides and haloid salts; the tetragonal to 
binoxides ; the rhombohedral to carbonates ; the hexagonal to 
sesquioxides and jihosphates and their isomorphs; the prismatic 
to sulphates and their isomorphs. 

The isomorphism, of minerals goes as a whole to show that form 
' depends on the number of molecules present, and is comparatively 
little influenced by the nature of the molecules themselves. 


DESCRIPTION OF MINERAL SPECIES. 


Bi-valent 

elements. 



The arrangement adopted in the following description 
of mineral species is chemical. Simple substances are 
considered first, in the order of their quantivalence, then 
binary compounds, and lastly those of more complex 
structure. Our limits permit of the briefest notice of 
the less important, in order that more space may be avail- 
able for the delineation of the characteristic and transition 
forms of such as go to constitute the more important rock 
masses. 

The following abbreviations are used: — H., hardness; 
G., specific gravity (distilled water at 60^ Fahr. and 
barometer 30 inches— 1); cL, cleavage; sol, soluble; 
s. [h. or n.] acid, sulpliuric [hydrochloric or nitric] acid ; 
B.R, before blowpipe ; ox., oxidizing ; red., reducing ; c.c., 
chemical composition ; com., combination. 

In the chemical foranuise, barred letters express two 
equivalents, and the dots over the symbols indicate the 
combination with them of as many equivalents of oxygen 
as there are dots. 

In the symbolic notation the several faces of crystals 
are separated by semicolons, and the constituent members 
of combinations' by commas. The lettering on the faces of 
the figures is for the most part that adopted by Miller. 
In the enumeration of crystal forms, that which is typical 
of the inineral is placed first. 

SIMPLE SUBSTANCES. 

1. SuLPiiun, S. 

(a) Eight prismatic. P (p) polar edges 106° 38", 84° 58', middle 

edge 143° 17\; coP 101° 58"; OP (c); IV (s); Pco (ti). Crystals 
pyramidal, single or in druses ; also stalactitic, disseminated, 
and pulverulent. CL basal and ooP. H.--=l’5to 
2*5; G. —1*9 to 2*1. Fracture conclioidal or 
splintery ; brittle, sectile. Lustre resinous, streak //rV\\ 
and colour sulphur-yellow, passing into red, brown, /ip pi \\ 
or ^een. Sublimes in the closed tube. Fuses a \\ 

little above the temperature of boiling w'ater. VTH — ] I] 
Takes fire at 518° F., and burns with a pale blue \\ j // 
fiame with odour of sulphurous acid. C.c. : pure V\ / // 
sulphur, occa.sionaily mixed with traces of selenium, 
and when amorphous with clay or bitumen. Found 9^7 

chiefly ill Tertiary strata. Localities; Gxrgenti in * 

Sicily, with celestine ; Conil in Spain ; Bex in Switzerland : Cracow 
in Poland; deposited from hot springs in Solfatara near Naples; 
from hot springs in Iceland ; from sulphur springs in New York ; 
and in cavities of decomposing galena, cinnabar, and pyrites at 
several localities. 

(&) Oblique prismatic. The crystals of volcanic sulphur are of 
this form ; they occur in the neighbourhood both of extinct and of 
recent volcanoes. They are slender, needle-shaped, and interlacing, 
and have generally more or less of a red-hrowii tinge. Oxliaveer 
Iceland, Sicily, and the volcanoes of 
the Pacific, the Chilian Andes, and California yield this variety. 

2. SELENS'trLPHXJR, S.Se. 

Like sulphur, but reddish brown to orange-yellow. B.B. burns 
wnth fumes of selenious acid mixed with the sulphurous. Found 
in the crater of Yolcano in the lipari Islands, and Kilauea in 
Jlawau. 
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3. Selenium, Se. 

H. =2; G. =4*3. Brownish black to lead-grey; thin splinters 
translucent and red. From Culebras in Mexico. 

4. Tellurium, Te . 

Rhombohedral ; R 86° 50". In minute hexagonal prisms, with 
basal edges replaced ; usually massive and granular. Cl. lateral 
perfect, basal imperfect. H. = 2 to 2 *5 ; G. = 6 '1 to 6 '3. Tin-white; 
sectile, C.c.; tellurium with a little gold and iron. Occurs at 
Faesebaya near Zalathna (Transylvania), and in several mines in 
Boulder county, Colorado ; masses 25 lb in weight have been obtained 
there. 

5. Aesenio, As . 

Rhombohedral ; R 85° 36' (fig. 258). Usually in botryoidal " 
investing masses composed of numberless layers. The struc'ture is < 
fine granular, rarely columnar. H. = 3 *5 ; G. 5 *7 to 5 *93, Cl. basal. 
Colour black and dull, but when fresh broken very 
splendent and silver- white ; fracture uneven. T 
"When rubbed or heated gives out a garlic-like T 
odour. B.B. volatile, with formation of wdiite fumes. 

C.c.: arsenic, with some antimony, and traces of 
iron, silver, and gold. Andreasberg in the Harz, ^ 

Anuaberg, Schneeberg, Freiberg, Joachinisthal, Allemont (Dau- 
phine), Kongsberg (Norway), the Altai, Chili, Pebble mine (Dum- 
triesshire), Tyndrum (Perthshire). 

6. Antimony, Sb. 

Rhombohedral ; R 87° 35" ; but rarely crystallized, generally in 
foliated or granular masses. Cl. basal. H. — 3 ; G. == 6 *6 to 6 *8. Tin- 
white, with sligdit yellow tarnish. Ihittle and sectile. B.B. easily 
fusible; volatilizes, and on charcoal leaves a white deposit, burning 
j with a pale fiame. Found at Andreasberg, Przibram (Bohemia), 
Sala (Sweden), Allemont, Southham in East Canada, and Borneo. 

7. Allemontite, SbAsg. 

Hexagonal, spherical, reniform, and investing. H. = 3 *5 ; G. = 6 '1 
to 6*2. Lustre, ivhen fresh, metallic. Tin- white to lead-grey, but 
with a blue or brown tarnish. B.B. strong odour of garlic, with 
residuum of oxide of antimony. C.c.: antimony 37*85, arsenic 
62*15. Almost always in curved foliated laminse. Occurs at 
Allemont, Przibram, Bchladming in Styria, Andreasberg. 

8. Bismuth, Bi. 

Rhombohedral ; R 87° 40". Crystals, R,0R, generally distorted; 
also reticulated, spear-liead twins, or arborcvscent ; also disseminated 
and granular. Cl. basal, perfect H. - 2 *5 ; G. - 9 *6 to 9 *8. Brittle 
and sectile. Reddish white, often tarnished grey, brown, or blue. 
B.B. easily fusible, even in candle flame. Yolatilizes on charcoal, 
leaving a citron-yellow crust. Sol. in n. acid ; solution pre- 
cipitated when thrown into water. Occurs in gneiss and clay 
I slate in veins and disseminated, along with ores of cobalt, silver, 
lead, and zinc. Alva in Stirlingshire, Cumberland, Devonshire 
and Cornwall, Schneeberg, Marienberg, Joachinisthal, Bieber. 
Modum (Norway), Falun (Sweden), Bolivia. 

9. Telluric Bismuth, BiaTeg . 

Bismuth 52, tellurium 48. Virginia, Dahlonega in Georgia, Mon- 
tana. A variety with 7 per cent, of selenium and H.-2 also 
occurs. 

10. Tetraltmitb, BigTegS. 

; 3R 68° 10". Almost always twins of 3R and 
OR, with the faces of OR at 93°. CL basal, perfect. Sectile, and thin 
laminse flexible. H. =l to 2 ; G. «=7'2 to 7*5. Steel-grey, B.B. 
fuses, yielding a grain of metal wliich ultimately volatilizes. SoL ' 
in.n. acid. C.c.: 59*6 bismuth, 35*9 tellurium:,- anfi 4*5 sulphur. 
Schemnitz. . , : ^ ^ • 


Tri-valent 

elements. 
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grey-black to steel- 
: 3'15, selenium 1*48, 
Cumberland variety 
84 ‘83, corresponding 


Quadri- 

valent 

elements. 


11. WjiHRLITE, Bi(Te3S). 

Hexagonal. CL basal. H. — 1 to 2 ; G. == S *44. High lustre. Steel- 
grey. C.C.: ])ismiith 61*15, tellurium 29*74, sulphur 2*33, silver 
2*07. Deutscli-Pilseu in Hungary. 

12. JOSEITE, BigTcgCSSe);, . 

Hexagonal. 01. basal. G. =7*93. Colour grey-black to steel- 
grey. Brittle. C.c. : tellurium 15*93, sulphur 3*15, selenium 1*48, 
bismuth 79*15. San Jose (Brazil). A Cumberland variety 
yielded tellurium 6*73, sulphur 6*43, bismuth 84*33, corresponding 
to Bi 4 (TeS 4 ). 

13. Diamond, C. 

Yar. 1. OrystalUxed. — Cubic; very frequently hemihedral. 
Crystals most generally with curved faces. Twins common on the 
octahedral face ; hemitropes also common (see tigs. 170, 204, 205, 
207). Crystals vary remarkably in appearance (see figs. 259 to 262). 
CL octahedral. H. = 10 ; G. = 3 *5 to 3 *6. Transparent, or translucent 
when of dark colour. Refracts light strongly. The back planes of 
diamonds reileet all the light which strikes them at an angle exceed- 
ing 24° 13', and thence comes their peculiar brilliancy. High 
adamantine lustre. Colourless, but often tinged white, grey, and 
brown, — ^more rarelj- yellow, pink, blue, green, and black, those last 
named being the rarest. Disperses light highly, and hence emits 
brilliant flashes of all the colours of the spectrum. Becomes posi- 
tively electric by friction. B. B. infusible, but burns into carbonic 








Fig. 259. Fig, 260. 

acid in oxygen gas. When air is excluded is unchanged at the 
temperature of melting cast iron, hut at that of melting malleable 
iron is changed into a black coke, or, it is said, into graphite. 
Insoluble in all acids and alkalies. C.c.: carbon, with traces of 
silica and earths. Geologic formation apparently a laminated 
flexible quartz rock called itaeolumite, which occurs in Brazil, the 
Hrals, Georgia, and North Carolina, in the vicinity of places where 
diamonds have been found. Minute crystals have been found in 
xanthophyllite, and in talc slate and serpentine, in the SchiscHm- 
.skiau hills, near Zlatoust (Russia). They have also been obtained ' 
in Brazil imbedded in a conglomerate composed of rnuch-worn 
pebbles of quartz, chalcedony, and gold, cemented by limonite or 




Fig. 261. Fig. 262. 

ferruginous clay. In South Africa they are imbedded in a steatitic 
clay. Diamonds were formerly obtained in India, at Panna, Raol- 
conda, and Golconda. So few are now obtained here that the mines 
are let for £1 a year. From these mines were obtained not only 
the Koliinoor, which was possibly the same as the great diamond 
mentioned by Tavernier as having been seen ])y'him in the pos- 
session of the Great Mogul, which weighed 280 carats, but the 
Regent, of 136 carats (which, not only from its size, but from the 
perfection of its form, is very much the finest diamond known), the 
Nizam, an uncut diamond of 340 carats, and the Carlow, rose- 
cut, 193 carats. More lately diamonds were found in great quantity 
in the neighbourhood of Rio Janeiro in Brazil ; they oecm* in two 
different deposits : the one called ^^gurgulho consists of broken 
quartz covered by a bed of sand ; the other, ‘ ‘ cascallio,’* consists 
of rolled quartz pebbles united by ferruginous clay ; both rest on 
talcose clays, which are the debris from talcose rocks. The first 
deposit affords the finest diamonds, and both contain gold, plati- 
■Lnum, magnetite, and rutile. A dodecahedral diamond of 257 
carats was lately found at Bogagem in this district ; this was 




reduced by cutting to an oblong brilliant of 125 carats, and is 
the second most valuable diamond, — the Koliinoor, now reduced 
to an imperfectly circular brilliant of 302 carats, occupying the 
third place. The two coloured diamonds most worthy of note 
are a green diamond in the Dresden collection weighing 31 carats, 
which is a little deeper in tint than a beryl, and a blue diamond 
in the Hope collection, of 44 carats, as highly coloured as a 
sapphire, which it is by some considered to be. Diamonds have 
lately been found in very large quantities, and some of great .size, 
north of the Cape of Good Hope; these for the most part are of 
yellow colour and of very inferior value. While a Brazilian cut 
brilliant of one carat is worth from £20 to £25, the value of 
the finest brilliants from the Cape is only from £3 to £4, and that 
of the yellow diamonds is from £2 to £2, 10s. Apart from its 
employment as an ornamental stone, the diamond has an intrinsic 
value from its being utilized for cutting glass and for grinding and 
polishing other gems. Of late years its usefulness has had a new 
application, it being employed for the drilling of rocks in tunnelling 
operations and in the boring of artesian wells. A singular observa- 
tion has resulted from these last methods of utilizing it, namely, 
that the hardness of the African diamonds, as tested by the amount 
of their endurance, is markedly inferior to that of the Brazilian and 
Indian. So much is this recognized that, while the bort, or 
minute crystals, of the latter command a price of 15s. per carat, the 
African can he got for about 5s. The cleavage of certain of the 
African diamonds is so eminent that even the heat of the hand causes 
some of them to fall in xjieces. Such diamonds, generally octahedra, 
may be recognized by a peculiar watery lustre ; they are called i>late 
diamonds. The above facts give some ground for the sui>position 
that there may be a slight difference in tlieir composition, possibly 
that both may contain small, hut different, quantities of hydrogen. 
The circumstances under which diamonds have been formed are 
altogether unknown. The fact of their being changed into a kind 
of coke at a very high temperature is an argument against th-eir 
having been produced through the operation of heat, and it has long 
been known that an excess of carbon dissolved by molten cast iron 
crystallizes on cooling in the form of graphite ; yet the only attempts 
to form diamonds deserving of being mentioned as having been 
attended with any measure of success are those in W’hich sugar 
charcoal was dissolved in molten silver at the temperature only of 
melting steel. There were thus obtained a few minute black and 
also colourless octahedral and cnbo- octahedral crystals with curved 
faces, mingled with a much larger amount of graphitoidal carbon. 

Yar. 2. Massive . — In black pebbles or masses called carlonado, 
sometimes 1000 carats in weight H. =10; G. =3*012 to 3*42. 
G.C. : carbon except '27 to 2*07 per cent, of ash. Found in the 
mines of Baranco, &c. , in Bahia. 

Yar. 3. Anthracitic . — Like anthracite, but scratches the diamond. 
In mammillar masses, partly in concentric layers, and globular. 
Brittle. G.=l*66. C.c.: carbon 97, hydrogen *5, oxygen 1*5, 

When cut and polished, refracts and disperses light, like the diamond. 
Supposed from Brazil. 

14. Graphite, C . 

Hexagonal in fiat crystals ; ^:p 85° 29'. ITsually foliated, 
scaly, or compact. CL basal. H. = 0 *5 to 1 ; G. = 1 *9 to 2 *2. Lustre 
metallic. Colour and streak black to dark steel-grey; flexible in 
thin lamince; very sectile; feels 


Fig. 263. 


greasy ; leaves a mark on paper 

of its own^cqlour; conducts elec- 

tricity. B.B. burns with diffi- ci ( p 

culty ; heated with nitre, ' de- 

flagrates. C.c.: carbon, with 2 --— Hj** 

small quantities of volatile jtj 263. 

matter, and ash from 5 to 40 per 

cent. Strathfarrer (Inverness-shire), MuU, Craigman (Ayrshire), 
Borrowdale in Cumberland, Ural Mountains, Ceylon, Greenland. 
Used for making pencils. 

15. Tin, Sn. 

Tetragonal in greyish white metallic grains. Reported as occur- 
ring with Siberian gold; "with bismuthite from Guanajuato in 
Mexico. 

16. Iron, Fe. 

Cubic; in grains and plates or disseminated. H. =4*5; G.= ^ 
7 to 7*8. Steel-grey or iron-black. Fracture hackly, very i 
magnetic. B.B. infusible. Sol. in h. acid. Two varieties 
are to be distinguished, (co) Telluric Iron^ in grains and plates. 
Almost pure iron, or contains graphite, carbon, lead, or copper, but 
no nickel. At Chotzen in Bohemia in limestone ; in an ar^llaceous 
sandstone in the keeper at Mtihlhausen ; in Thuringia along with 
fossils; in an ironstone conglomerate in Brazil, and in, lava in 
Auvergne ; in the mine of Hackenburg ; at Bexley, in Liberia, 
Africa, along with quartz, a zeolite, and magnetite ; enclosed in 
magnetite in Unst (Shetland) and in Sutherlandshire in basalt in 
Antrim, Ireland; in the gold sands of Brazil, the Urals, and Olah- 
pian (Transylvania). (5) Meteoric iron^ steel-grey to silver-white. 



Fig. 264. 


Ainiost ahvaya contains nickel, witli cobalt, copper, and several 
minerals which arc non-tcrrcstriuJ. When polished and etched 
witii nitric acid the surface is marked by lines of iinadected inter* 
laciug crystals (ialled Widiuaiinstatteii’s figures ; most of the nickel 
is contained in these. (JcNnins in laassc^s whieli vary in size from 
the smallest microscopic dust as dredgtal from the depths of the 
ocean to upwards of :i2, 000 11>. Many of these masses have been 
seen to fall. Several (suspc.eted, however, to bo terrestrial) have 
been found imbedded in a basaltic rock near Disco Bay in Green- 
land, one of which is 44,000 lb in weight. Several contain 
hydrogen in tlieir pores, condensed to the extent of eight times the 
volume of the mass; and the patted depressions freipicntly observable 
upon rln-ir surface give countenance to the view that, if not dis- 
charged iVoin a volcanic throat, they were set at liberty by some 
sadiien disrupting gaseous explosion. 

17. Zrxe, Zn. 

Rhoinbohedral Said to be found in large hexagonal pyramids. 
01. basal, perfect. H. =2; Cr. =7. Lustre metaliic. Colour and 
streak Iduish white. Found in a geo>le in basalt near Melbourne, 
Australia, coated with smithsonih^, erytlirine, and aragonite. Also 
in the gold sands of the Mittamitta river. 

18. Copper, Cu. 

Cubic (figs. 2S, 30, 26, 33, 37, 264). Twins, on an octahedral face. 
Crystals generally distorted. Often filiform and arborescent, or in 
plates and lainime. H. =2*5 to 3; G. =8‘5 to 8'0, Lustre dull 
metallic. Colour and streak copper-red, 
witli yellow or brown tarni.sh. B. B. easily 
fusible, colouring the outer flame green. 

Sol. in 11 . acid. Occurs in many rocks 
(generally igneous), and frequently asso- 
ciated with zeolites. In the Faroes, Unst 
(Shetland), Cornwall, Chessy near Lyons, 
the Banat (Fluiigary), Siberia, China, 

Mexico, Brazil, Chili, and Australia. 

Musses of great size are found, much the 
largest being from the Ontana^on river, 
on the south of Lake ' Superior. One 
mass found in February 1857 was 45 feet 
in length, 22 feet in width, and 8 feet in thickness; its weight -wp 
420 tons. Another w'as found in 1869, 65 feet in length, 32 in 
width, and from 4 to 7 feet in thickness ; this weighed upwards of 
1000 tons, and had a value of 400,000 dollars. 

19. Leai>, Pb. 

Cubic, but only in thin plates, capillary or filiform. Cl. none. 
H.™1’5; G. —11*36 to ll*4. Ductile, nialleable, and sectile. 
Bluish grey, but with a blackish tarnish. Found in lava in Madeira, 
and at the mines near Cartagena in Spain; in amygdaloid near 
'Weissig ; in basaltic tufa at Rautenberg in Moravia ; with gold near 
Mount Alatau in the Altai, at Velika in Slavonia, and at Olahpian 
in Transylvania; near Ekaterinburg in the Urals; in the district 
of Zomelahuacan in Vera Cruz, in foliated galena, in granular lime- 
stone ; in the iron and manganese bed of Paisberg in IVermland 
(Sweden), with hieraatite, magnetite, and hausmannite ; in white 
quartz, north-west, near the Dog Lake of the Kaministiquia, an 
affluent of Lake Superior; imbedded in liorustone in plates and 
grains, in the mine of Bogoslovskoi in the Kirghiz .steppes; in green- 
stone porjdiyry at Stiitzefbach in Thuringia ; with hasmatite in the 
islands of JSTas on the west coa.st of Sumatra. 

20. MERCXJRy, Hg. 

Cubic. Occurs in small liquid globules in its gangiie, hut may 
be solidified at - 39*’, when it forms octahedral crystals. G. = 13 *596 
Avhen liquid, 15*612 wdien solid. Lustre brilliant metallic; tin- 
white. B.B. volatile, sometimes leaving a little silver. Readily 
sol. in n. acid. Occurs generally in clay shales or schists of dif- 
ferent ages. The globules of mercury are usually found in rents 
in cinnabar, or accompanying calomel, at most of the localities for 
these minerals. Found at Idria in Carniolaand Almadeu in Spain. 
At Idria it is obtained by washing a soft clay slate. In Transylvania 
and Galicia springs issuing from the Carpathian sandstone bear 
along globules of mercury. At the Pioneer mine in California some 
of the quartz geodes contain several pounds of mercury. At Cividale 
in Lombardy it is found in an Eocene marl. It has also been 
observed occasionally in drift, and has even been stated to have 
been found in a peat bog. 

21. Silver, Ag . 

Cubic (figs. 26, 80, 33, 40, 37). Crystals generally small, also and 
most frequently filiform, arborescent, and in plates or crusts. These 
either project into cavities, coat their surfaces, or ramify in a reticu- 
lated manner throughout the mass of the rock. Twins of octahedral 
and trapezohedral composition. JSTocl. H. =2*6 to 3; G. =10*1 
to 11 1. Lustre metallic. Colourand streak silver- white, but generally 
tarnished yellow, brown, or black. Malleable, ductile, and sectile, 
but less ^ so than gold. B. B, easily fusible. Sol. in n. acid ; 
the solution colours the skin black. C. c. ; silver, with varying 1 


proportions of gold, platinum, mercury, copper, antimony, and 
bismuth. The auriferous from IS^orway contains silver 72, gold. 28 ; 
from quartz reefs in Sutherland, silver 71*4, gold 28*6. The 
cupriferous from Courcy near Caen contains 10 per cent, of copper. 
The antimoiiial from Bohemia contains 1 per cent, of antimony. 
The mercurial from Koiig.sberg in Norway lias *4 of mercury, found 
chiefly in veins in gneiss, clay slate, and limestone. Localities: 
Alva and elsewhere iii Scotland,*' Bally corns in Ireland, and Cornwall 
in England ; at Freiberg, Aiidreasberg, and Kongsberg ; along 
with native copper at Lake Superior ; in Mexico, in Peru, and in 
the United States. The finest crystallized silver occurs at Lake 
Superior, and at Kongsberg. At the Cast locality the crystals 
are an inch in diameter, and are disposed on large filiform 
brushes. Silver oceiirs in large masses ; three of 436, 560, 812 lb 
have been recorded from Kongsberg. A block which smelted 
44,000 lb was for some years used as a table by Duke Albert on 
his annual visits of inspection to the Schneeberg mine in Saxony. 
A Mexican specimen was found of 400 lb; the mines of Huantaya 
in Peru have yielded masses of 444 and 960 lb. Britain produces 
annually about 760,000 oz. of silver, chiefly, however, from lead 
ore.s. The value of annual produce for the whole world from all 
sources is from 8 to 10 millions of pounds sterling. 

22. SCHXEIDERITE {Gold Amalgam), AuoHgg. 

Tetragonal four-sided prisms, easily crumbling, yellowish 'white 
to white ; sometimes in grainsthe size of a pea. C.e. : gold 41 '63, 
mercury 58'37. Found at Mariposa in California. A variety 
(An, Agla Hgg is found along with platinum in Columbia; this 
contains gold 38 ‘39, silver 5, '’mercury 57 '40. 

23. Arqueeite, AggHg . 

Cubic. In octahedra, also in grains and dendrites. G. ■==‘10*8. 
Like native silver, but softer. 0, c. : silver 86 *5, mercury 13 *5. From 
Arqueros in Coqiiimbo, Chili. Kongshergite, Agiglig, occurs ‘ at 
Kongsberg, with 95 ‘1 of silver and 4 *9 of mercury. 

24. Amalgam, Ag.Hg^, andAgHgg. 

Cubic (fig. 33, in combination with 40, 30, 41, 38). Cl. dodeca- 
hedral. PI. ==3 to 3 '5 ; G. *=10*5 to 14. Colour and streak silver- 
white. Fracture conchoidal, brittle, grates when cut. In closed 
tube yields mercury and leaves silver. Sol. in n. acid. The first 
variety (silver 34*8, mercury 65*2) occurs at Moschellandsberg 
in the Palatinate, where the veins of mercury and silver intersect 
one another; the second (silver 26 '25, mercury 73*75) there, 
and also at Allemorit in Dauphine, Almaden in Spain, in 
Hungary, and in Sweden. From Rbsilla in Atacama (Chili) 
Domeyko reports the following other compounds : Ag 3 Hg 4 , silver 
46*8, mercury 53*2, white and silvery ; AgHg, silver 55*1, mercury 
44*9, granular and dull; AggPIg^, silver 64'2, mercury 35*8; of the 
last there is a mass weighing 22 ft) in the museum of 'Santiago. 

25. Gold, An. 

Cubic (figs. 30, 26, 33, 40, 36) and more complex forms. Crystals 
generallysmaU and indistinct through elongation, assuming capillary 
and arborescent shapes. Also in thin plates. Twins rare; twin face 
octahedral. Frequently in rounded and apparently colloidal masses 
impacted in clay, or loose in small grains (pipettes) rolling in the 
bed of streams. Fig. 265 is of such a mass found in Sutherland. 
No cl. H.— 2*5 to 3; G. =17 to 19*4. Lustre metallic, but fre- 
quently dull and partly 
coated with a brown crust. 

Colour and streak yellow- 
ish white to bright gold- 
yellow. Malleable, ductile, 
and sectile ; the purer 
varieties the more so and 
the softer. B.B. easily 
fusible. Sol. in aqua regia, 
generally with precipitation 
of chloride of silver. Solu- 
tion yellow, stains skin 
purple-red, with corrosion. 

C.c. : gold, with silver from *72 to 26 per cent. ; sometimes iron and 
copper under 1 per cent. Found in beds and veins generally of 
quartz in metamorphic rocks of a schistose nature, raredy in diorite 
and porphyry, and very rarely in granite. Its general associate 
is limonite, formed from decomposition of pyrite ; sometimes also 
haematite and magnetite. Occurs also in microscopic grains in 
quartz, from which it is extracted by crushing and amalgamation. 
The geologic range is from the Azoic to the Tertiary and Cretaceous, 
as in California ; but even in these more recent rocks the original 
source must have been at least Palseozoic. Of localities which yield 
gold the following may be noticed: — the Leadhills in Scotland, 
Wicklow in Ireland,^ Dolgelly in North Wales, Cornwall in 
England; Transylvania, Hungary, and Piedmont ;■ the Urals, 
Ekaterinburg, and India ; Kordofan, the coasr oppositq Madagas- 
car, and the Gold Coast (the fame of which has been recently re- 
vived) ; Minas Geraes in Brazil, Bolivia, North, Carolina, and 
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California; and tnore recently New South Wales and Queensland 
in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

Some of the largest single masses of gold found in recent times are 
the following: — one of 22 oz. in Transylvania, of 28 lb in North 
Carolina, of 20 Ib in California, one of 96 lb troy near Miask in the 
Urals, and one of 181 lb 8 oz., which yielded £8376, 10s. 6d,', at 
Ballarat, Australia. 

The annual produce of gold from Australia is about 5 millions of 
pounds sterling, of the United States about 15 millions, and the 
whole earth about 23 millions. 


The following sub-species may be noticed ; — 

1, Medricm. This name for the alloys of gold and silver 
was applied by Pliny, whenever the proportion of the latter 
metal was one-llfth. An alloy of 2 gold and ]. silver contains 21 per 
cent, of silver; this is found in Sutherland. One of 1 to 1 contains 
36 per cent, of silver, this last being the most usual proportion. 
It occurs in Transylvania, in the Altai, and in Colombia. Its 
colour is brass-yellow to yellowish white. G. =12*5 to 15*6, 

Forpezite^ ot Falladiiim Gold (oiiro-poitdri), from Porpez in 
Brazil, contains 9*85 per cent, of palladium and 4*17 of silver. 

3. llhodmm Gold, from Mexico (G. =15*5 to 16*8), contains from 
34 to 43 per cent, of rhodium, 

26 . Plattnum, Pt. 

Cubic; rarely in small cubes or octahedrons, usually in minute 
scaly grains, sometimes cohering, arid also in rounded lumps. No cl. 
H. = 4 to 4 *5 ; G. = 1 7 to 1 9. Lustre metallic. Colour and streak pale 
steel -grey. Malleable and ductile with difficulty, having a hackly 
fracture. When containing much iron, magnetipolar. B.B. in- 
fusible. Sol. in aqua regia, but only when heated ; solution red ; 
corrodes the skin. C.c. : platinum, but never to a greater extent 
than 86 *5 per cent. The remainder consists of iron, iridium, rhodium, 
palladium, osmium, gold, copper, and a mechanical mixture of irid- 
osmine. The iron exists in quantities varying from 4 *3 per cent, to 
double that amount. Occurs in Brazil in syenite ; near Popayan 
(Colombia) in alluvium, associated wdth chromite, iridium, palla- 
dium, gold, and copper ; in the Urals in alluvium derived from 
crystallir.e rocks; and at Nijni-Tagilsk in serpentine along with 
chromite. It is also found in Borneo, California, and Carolina, and 
is said to have been found in the county of Wicklow in Ireland. 
The sands of many rivers yield it in small amount. Platinum does 
not occur in large masses. A mass in the Madrid Museum from 
Gondoto weighs 26-^ oz. ; masses have been found in the Urals from 
11 to 21 Ib. 

Iron Flatina is a sub-species. This, winch has a compo.sition 


FoPtg, and contains from 11 to 13 per cent, of iron, is found at 


Nijni-Tagilsk. G. =14*6 to 15*8 ; H. =6. It is magnetipolar, and 
attracts iron much more strongly than an ordinary magnet. 

27. Platiniiiixuum. 

In minute silver- w’hite grains. H. = 6 to 7 ; G. =16*94 to 22*8. 
Contains 55*44 platinum, 27*79 iridium, 6*86 rhodium, 4*14 iron, 
3*3 copper, *49 palladium. Is found in Brazil 

28. Iridium, Ir. 

Cubic (fig. 27). H. = 6 to 7; G. =21*57 to 23*46. CL cubic, traces. 
Yery slightly malleable. vSilver-white to steel-grey. B.B. un- 
changed. Insoluble in all acids. C.c.: 76*8 iridium, 19*64 
platinum, 0*89 palladium, 1*78 copper. Found at Nijni-Tagilsk, 
genei'ally in minute grains. Is the heaviest known substance. 

Avaite, sub-species. From Ava in India. C.c.: 60 iridium, 
20 platinum (according to Prinsep). 

29. Palladium, Pd. 

Cubic ; in minute octahedrons, and ingrains. H. =4*5 to 5; G. = 
11*3 to 11 '8. Malleable. Light steel -grey. B. B. infusible. Slowly 
dissolves in n, acid, forming a brown-red solution. C.c.: palla- 
dium, with a little platinum and iridium. From the gold sands 
of Brazil, often in small plumose crystalline lumps. Also from St 
Domingo, and the Urals. Does not tarnish with sulphurous fumes. 

30. Allopalladium, Pdg. 

Hexagonal; in small flat hexagons. CL basal, perfect. Lustre 
bright silvery. Colour pale steel-grey. From Tilkerode in the 
Harz, with gold, 

31. Newjanskite {Osmiridium), IrOs (iiidium 49*78, osmium 
50*22) and IrgOs. 

Hexagonal ; P 124L OP, P, oop. Generally in flat scales. 


01. basal perfect. H. =7; G. =18*8 to 19*47. 
Colour tin-white. B.B. unchanged. Insoluble 
in all acids. The analyses of this mineral give 
quantities of iridium varying from 44 to 77 per 
cent. , and of osmium from 21 to 49. Euthenium, 
rhodium, 'and platinum make up the 100 parts. 
The largest*" quantity of ruthenium is 8*49, and 


Lustre metallic. 



one variety from New Granada was found to contain no ruthenium, 
but 12*8 of rhodium, which is more than double its usual amount. 
Occurs with platinum in Choco (Colombia) ; at Newjansk and 


several localities in the Urals, in Australia, in northern California 
(somewhat abundantly in gold sands), also in Canada. 


32. SrssERSKiTE (Iridosmiim), IrOs^ (iridium 19*9, osmium 80*1} 


and IrO-Sg (iiidium 24*8, osmium 75*2). 


Ehombohedral ; E = S4‘’ 28'. H. =7*5; G. =21*12. Colour lead - 
grey to bluish. B.B. becomes blacdc, with strong odour of osmic 
acid ; in flame of spirit-lamp shines strongl}^ and colours flame 
yellowish red. Occurs in small quantity with newjau.skite at all 
its localities, and in proportionally larger quantity at Sissersk in the 
Urals. It is used for pointing gold pens, and in the United States 
sells at 50 dollars an ounce. 


COMPOUNDS OF FLUORINE, CHLORINE, BROMINE, 
AND IODINE (HALOID SALTS). 


33. Fluorite {Fluor-sjmr), CaE . 

Cubic (figs. 267 to 270, also figs. 31, 33, 36, 55, 56, 57, 58); also 
divergent crystalline, granular, and compact. Ci. octahedral; 
fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. = 4 ; G. = 3 *1 to 3 *2. Transparent 
to pellucid. Lustre vitreous. Colourless, but generally coloured 
purple, blue, green, yellow, wdiite, black, and pink. Sometimes 
two or three colours disposed in layers in one crystal. Frequently 




Fig. 268. 




phosphoresces with different tints of light, •wffien heated. B.B . de- 
crepitates and fuses to an opaque bead. Sol. in s. acid with evolution 
of hydrofluoric acid. C.c,: 51*3 calcium, 48*7 fluorine. Common 
in veins, generally associated with metallic ores. Shetland, Suther- 
land, on the Avon, and Ballater in Scotland; Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Derbyshire, and Cornwall; Saxony, Bohemia, 
Freiberg. Used to be turned into vases and other ornaments ( ‘ ‘ blue 
Jolm i'') ; formerly employed as a flux, now for etching and obscuring 
glass. 

34. Yttrooerite. 

In crystalline crusts. H. = 4 to 5 ; G. = 3 *4 to 3 *5. Translucent ; 
vitreous. Violet-blue to grey or white. B.B. infusible. Evolves 
fluorine when heated with sulpliiiric acid. C.c : fluorides of cerium, 
yttiium, and calcium. Finbo and Broddbo near Falun (Sweden), 
Massachusetts and New York. 


36. Fluggerite, CeF-pCeaFg. 

Hexagonal. H. = 4 to 6; G. = 4*7. Opaque or translucent on the 
edges. Pale brick-red or yellowish ; streak yellowish white. B.B. 
infusible. In closed tube gives out hydrofluoric acid. C. c. : 82 '64 
peroxide of cerium, 1*12 yttria, 16*24 hydrofluoric acid. Finbo 
and Broddbo. 


36. Flugoerike, CeaFg-f (CegOg-f H^O). 

Massive; fracture conchoidal. H. =4*5 to 5. Opaque; resinous. 
Bright yellow to reddish brown ; streak brownish yellow. B.B. 
infusible, darkens with the heat ; colour restored on cooling. C.c. : 
cerium 17*6, fluorine 10*9, sesquioxide of cerium 66*4 water 5*1. 
From Finbo. 


37. Bastnabsits, CcgFg-i-GeaOg-l-dHgO, and 

38, Hamartite, 2(LaO, Ce0)3C02 -f OeFg, are similar, 
from Bastnaes in Sweden, the second 


The first is 
from Pike's Peak in Colorado^ 
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Fig. 271. 



Fig. 272 (species 42). 


39. FujKLLrxE, ALFy. 

Right prismatic. In iieiitc rliojiibic ootaliedrons with truncated 
Apex. Polar edges 109'' G'aiul 82'’ 12', middle 144° H. — 3. Lustre 
vitreous. Colour white; tranwpju’erit. Steniia-gwYii in Cornwall. 

40. CiiYOLiTE, 3XaF-f ALF;j. 

Anorthic ; but mostly in cii^av- 

able masses. J/ : T 1)1''57'; Pi T 
90° 2'; P'.M 90’^ 40'. Cl. F 
perfect, 21 and T imperfect ; / 
brittle. H. - 2 -5 ; G. - 2 *9 to 3 *08. / 

Yitreous, somewhat ]»early on F, | 

Translucent ; after immersion in j 
water trans]iareiit. Colourless and V. 
snow-white but when deep-seated 
brown to black. Melts even in 
tiame of candle to a, white enamel. 

In open tube traces of hydroHuoric 
acid. Sol. in s. acid. C.c.:alunii- 
niimi 13, sodium 32 'S, tiuorine 54*2. 

Arksuthord, Greenland ; Miask, 

Biberia. Psed for manufacture of a white glass, and extraction of 
aluminium. 

41. Akilsutite, (CaNba).F4-AL>F3. Ca:Xa = l:3. 

Massive granular. H. — ‘2 *5 ; G-. = 3 *03 to 3*18. Cl. one distinct. 
Yitreous; white; transiueent C.c. : aluininium 18*6, sodium 23*3, 
calcium 6*8, fluorine 51*3. Arksutfiord, 

42. Chiolite, 3XaF -f 2A1 oF8 , 

Pyramidal, and twins (fig. 272). 

Middle edge 111° 14'. Mostly gninu- 
lar. 01. imperfect. H. = 4 ; G. =- *2 *84 
to 2*9, Resinous ; white. Fuses more 
easily than cryolite ; evolves hydro- 
fluoric acid. C.c. ; aluminium IS *6, 
sodium 23*4, fluorine 58. Ilmen 
Mts. near Miask. 

43. Cho-Dneffite, 2NaF + AhFjj. 

G. -= 3. Other characters like chiolite, and from same locality. 

44. Paohnolite, 3(CaNa)F + ALFs + 2H2O . Ca : Xa = 3 : 2. 
Oblique prismatic. a>P98°34'; always twins. Yitreous; white; 

semitransparent C.c. : aluminium 12*3’, calcium 16 *1, sodium 12*4, 
fluorine 51*1, water 8*1. Evolves water with crackling, when 
heated other characters like cryolite, along with which it occurs in 
Greenland. 

45. Tiiomsenolitb, 2(0aXa)F + AUFs+SR^O. Ca:Fra=7:3. 
Oblique prismatic. Prismatic planes striated; coP89° (fig. 273). 

Cl, basal, perfect. H. = 2 *5 to 4 ; G. = 2 *74 to 2 *7 6. Yitreous ; cleav- 
age firee pearly. White with yellow crust; translu- 
cent C.c. : aluminium 15, calcium 15*4, sodium 
7*6, fluorine 52 *2, water 9*8. B. B. fuses more easily 
than cryolite to clear glass, decrepitating violently. 

Along with cryolite in Greenland. 

46. Geauksittite, CaaF + AI2F3 -I- 4H2O . 

Earthy- H. — 2. AYhite; dull ; opaque. C.c.: 

ahiininium 15*5, calcium 19*3, sodium 2*5, fluorine 
41*2, water 20*3, Along with cryolite. 

47. Evigtokite, 2CaF.>-f-AbFfl + 2H20 . 

Crystalline. Soft; brittle; like kaolin. C.c.: 

calcium 22*39, aluminium 16*23, sodium *43, 
fluorine 55*24, water 5*71. Arksutfiord, Green- 273 (sp. 45). 
land. 

48. Peosopite. 

Oblique prismatic. A hydrated silico-fiuoride 
of aluminium and calcium. H. ==4; G. =2*89. 

Colourless imbedded crystals. From the tin- 
mines of Altenberg. 

49. Calomel, HgsCI . 

Pyramidal ; P 135° 50' (fig. 274). H. == 1 to 2 ; 

G. = 6'4 to 6*5. Translucent ; adamantine. Yel- 
lowish white to gi'ey. Sublimes unchanged in closed 
tube ; with soda yields mereuiy. Insol. in n. acid. 

C. e. : mercury 85, chlorine 1 5. Moschellandsberg, 

Idria, Almaden. 

50. SiTLVITE, IvCl. 

Cubic (figs. 26, 30); also massive. CL cubic. 

H. — 2 ; G“l%9 to 2. White or colourless, c,. 

Vitreous; soluble; taste like common salt, -^^o* wP* 

C.c.: potassium 52*5, chlorine 47*5. B.B. fuses, and colours 
flame violet. Crater of Vesuvius, and salt beds of Stassfurt 

51. Halite (Oommo'B SaU, Foc^~$aU)f 

Cubic (flg.21) ; generaliygranular, sometimes CL cubic. 
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H. -==2; G. -=2*1 to 2*2. Transparent to translucent; vitreous. 
Colourless or white ; but often coloured red, yellow, or blue. 
Ta.ste saline. B.B. fuses and partly evaporates; colours flame 
yellow. C.c.: sodium 39*3, chlorine 60*7. In great beds at 
Wieliczka, Sahburg, Bex, Ac., on tlie Continent; Clieshire in 
England. As an eflloreseence in Brazil, Abysainm, the Caspian and 
Aral Seas. As a sublimation among lavas at Vesuvius and other 
volcanoes. 

52. Salmtac, XH 4CI. 

Citbic(figs. 30, 40, and 41 with 26, 33, 40). CL octahedral ; also 
stalactitie, globular, and as an efflorescence. PL == 1 *5 to 2 ; G. — 1 *5 
to 1*6. Pellucid; vitreous. Colourless, but sometimes stained. 
Taste pungent. B.B. directly volatile; in copper colours flame 
blue-gi*een. C.c.: 32 ammonia, 66*4 chlorine, A siihlirnate^ on 
active volcanoes. Vesuvius, island of Volcano, Iceknd. Is ear 
coal-seams which have taken fire, in Scotland and at iNewcastle. 

53 . Chlouo-Galcite, CaCl + (KCl, XaCl). 

Cubic. Vesiivian bombs. 

54. Ceraegyeite, AgCl . 

Cubic (fig. 26). Twins on octahedral face. Xo cl. ; chiefly 
massive in crusts. H. =1 to 1*5 ; G. =5*5 to 5*6. Fracture coii- 
ehoidal. Malleable. Translucent ; adamantine to resinous. Grey, 
yellowish, and greenish. B.B. fuses easily to a dark bead, reduced 
in inner flame. Soluble in ammonia. C.c.: silver 75, chlorine 
25. Johann-Georgenstadt, Mexico, Peru. 

55. Embolite, 2AgBr+3AgCl. 

Cubic (fig. 29) ; also massive or concretionary. H. =1 to 1*5; 
G. ■=5*8. Adamantine to resinous. Green and yellowish green. 
C.c.: silver 67, chlorine 13, bromine 20. Chili, Mexico, Honduras. 

56. Brqmite, AgBr. 

Cubic (figs. 26, 30). PL = 1 to 2; G. = 5 *S to 6. Splendent Yellow 
to olive-green ; streak skskin -green. B.B. fusible easily. C.c.: 
silver 57*5, bromine 42*5. San Onofre and Plateros (Mexico). 

57. lODITE, Agl . 

Hexagonal. Cl. basal; also massive, and in crystalline plates 
some inches in width; these are flexible. H. = lto 1*5; G. = 
5*5 to 5*7. Translucent ; adamantine. Citron and sulphur-yellow ; 
streak yellow. B.B. fusible, colours the flame purple-red, and 
leaves button of silver. C.c.: silver 46, iodine 54. Zacatecas in 
Mexico, Algodones in Chili, Arizona, rarely in Spain. 

58. COCCINITE, Hglg. 

In grains of an adamantine lustre, from Casas-Viejas in Mexico. 
Colour red to yellow ; in acute rhombic prisms. Also from Zimapan 
and Culebras. 

59. Tocornaclite, Agl-pHgal . 

Amorphous, yellow, soft. Chaharcillo in Chili. 

60. COTUNNITE, PbCl . 

Right prismatic. H. = 2; G. = 5*238. Transparent; high ada- 
mantine to pearly. White, C.c.: lead 74, chlorine 26. Crater of 
Vesuvius. 

61. Molysite, FegClg. 

Incrusting. Brownish red and yellow. On lavas of Vesuvm.j. 
C.c.: iron 34*5, chlorine 65*5. 

62. Caenallite, XCl-h2MgCl + 12H20. 

Right prismatic. Hod. Conchoidal fracture. H. = 2 to 2*5; 
G. = l*6. Colourless, generally red from iron. C.c.: 34 ‘2 chloride 
of magnesium, 26*9 chloride of potassium, 38*9 water. Stas.sfurt, 
Galicia, Persia. 

63. Taciihydeite, CaCl-f 2MgCl-fl2H20. 

Massive. Yellow, translucent, very deliquescent. In anhydrite. 
C.c.: calcium 7*46, magnesium 9*51, chlorine 40*34, water 42*69. 
Stassfurt. 

64. Keemersite, KCl -p NH^Cl -f FegClg + SHgO . 

Cubic ; in octahedra. Ruby-red. Soluble. Fumaroles of 
Vesuvius. 

65 . Erithrosiderite, 2KC1 + FegCLj -f 2PLO . 

Right prismatic . V esu vian lava. 

66. Matlockxte, PbCl + PbO. 

Pyramidal ; P 136° 17'. Crystals tabular. Cl. basal ; fracture 
conchoidal. H. =2*5; G. =7*21, Translucent; adamantine. 
Yellowish white. B. B. fuses easily with decrepitation ; colours 
flame blue. C.c. : chloride of lead 56*5, oxide of lead 44*5. 
Cromford in Derbyshire. 

67. Mendipite, PbCl + 2PbO. 

Rightprismatie; chieflymassive. CL oo? perfect 102° 36', H. = 2*5 
to 3; G, =7* to 7*1. Fracture conchoidal. Translucent; adaman- 
tine tp pearly. Yellowish or greyish white. BE. decrepitates, fuses 
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fiasilj^ Sol. in n. acid. C.c. : cliloride of lead 40, protoxide of 
lead 60. Mendip Hills, and Brilon in Westpliaiia. 

68. SOHWxlirrZEMBERGITE, Pbl-f 2PbO. 

Bhoinbohedral ; in thin crusts. H. =2 to 2*6 ; G. =5*7 to 6*3. 
Adamantine. Honey-yellow. Desert of Ata- - . . 

/ eama. . ^ 

69. Atagamits, CiiCl + SCuOjHoO. \ 

Right prismatic ; ooP (A/) 112*^ 26', Pco (P) i 

106*’ 10', 00 Poo {h) (fig. 275); also reniforin. j j ; 

GL h perfect. Semitransparent ; vitreous. ; m ! 

Emerald - green ; streak apple- M | 

y/fk's. green. B.B. fuses, leaving cop- j | 

/y' per. Easily soluble in acids. 5 I 

/^\1 protoxide 65*85, \ 

A ' chlorine 16*61, F/ 'v \ 
.‘I ! j water 12*68. Atacama, Chili; ^ 

i : Tarapaca, Peru ; Bolivia ; Burra- " — ^ 

I i Bun;a, Australia ; Serra de pjg. 275 (sp. 69). 

I ! Benibe, Ambriz, Africa ; Yesu- ® 

^ .^1 vius and (?) Etna. 

] ;! 70. Tallingite, CuCl, H20-r4Gu0, HoO . 

I j In crusts. H. =3 ; G. ==3*5. Bright blue to 

j i greenish blue. Translucent ; brittle. Botallack 

K, y\ ill Cornwall. 

71. Peeoyltte, (PbCl-pPbO) + (Cu01 + CuO). 
Cubic (com. of tigs. 26, 30, 33, 36). H. — 2. 
Ij/ Yitreous. Sky-blue. Sonora in Alexico. 

T3,. 07*/ 70\ 72. CONNELL.IT.E. 

Fig. -7b (sp. 72). Hexagonal (fig. 276). I ; r 143^ 10' ; r : r 132" 
50', Crystals acicular. Yitreous ; translucent. Vitriol-blue. A 
chloride and sulphide of copper. Wheal Unity and Yfheal Damsel 
(Oornwall). 

OXIDES OF METxlLS. 

1. SeBOXIDES AND PBOTOXIDES. 

73. Cepkite, CugO . 

Cubic (figs. 22, 80, 33, 26, with 39, 40). Compact and granular. 
CL octahedral ; brittle. H. 3 *5 to 4 ; G. = 5 *7 to 6. Transparent 
and opaque ; adamantine. Y^hen transparent, crimson ; when 
opaque, cochineal or brick-red. Often tarnisiied grey. B. B. 
becomes black, fuses, and is reduced on charcoal. Soluble in acids 
and in ammonia. C.c. : 88*9 copper, 11*1 oxygen. Cornwall, 
Siberia, Banat, Obessy near Lyons, Linares in Spain, Urals, South 
Africa, Burra-Burra. Valuable copper ore. CJialcotrichite consists 
of cubes elongated so as to become fibrous. Tile-ore is a ferruginous 
variety. Hepatic copper, liver ore, or pitchy coj^per ore seems to 
be a product of the decomposition of ehalcopyrite. Delafossite, 
CugO pFegOg , from Bohemia and Siberia. 

. 74. Wateb, HgO . 

Hexagonal, when solid, in complex twins in snow crystals ; 
rhoinbohedrio by cleavage, in ice. H. = 1 *5; G. == *918. Hence 1000 
of water = 1039 *5 of ice, or water expands -f^th in freezing. Trans- 
parent ; vitreous. Colourless, but in bulk pale emerald-green. R 
117" 23". Cl. basal. Y^ater when jjure colourless, in mass bluish 
green. Occurs in centre of geodes of elialeedony in China ; of 
druses of quartz in California and many other countries ; in 
zcolitic cavities to the amount of several gallons in the Faroes, also in 
the Hebrides, &;c. Water of the ocean, from holding saline matters 
in solution, has G. = 1 *027 to 1 *0285. Waters of saline lakes contain 
sometimes 2G per cent, of salts, and have G, 1*212. Besides its 
vast bulk in the ocean, 'water occurs in enormous amount in the solid 
form, often as water of crystallization in rocks and minerals, e.g., 
zeolites. Igneous rocks in some districts are converted largely 
into saponite, which contains 25 per cent, of water. Water is the 
standard for specilie gravities of solids and liquids ; 1 cubic inch 
at 60" F. and 30 imdms of the barometer weiglm 252*458 grains : 1 
litre weighs 1000 grammes. 

75. Peiiiclase, MgO. 

Cubic; in cubes and octahedrons. Cl. do. H. =6; G. =3*6 to 
3*75.^ Transparent ; vitreous. Grey to dark green. B.B. infusible. 
Sol. in acids. C.c. : magnesia, with 6 to 8 of iron oxide. Somma. 

70. Bensenite, jSTiO . 

Cubic ; in octahedrons. H. = 5 *5 ; G. = 6 *4. Yitreous. Pistachio- 
green. ‘ J ohann-Georgenstadt. 

77. Einoite, ZnO. 

Hexagonal and granular. Cl. hasah H. =4 to 4*5 ; G. =5*4 to 
5*5. Adamantine ; translucent Blood- or hyaeinth-red ; streak 
orange-yello'w. B.B. infusible, but phosphoresces. C.c. : zinc 
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80*26, oxygen 19*74; sometimes with niangnnese peroxide. 
Valuable ore of zinc. Franklin and Sterling in Sew Jersey. 

78. Massicot, PbO. 

Massive ; scaly ci\ystal]inc. H. ==2 ; O. =7*8 to S. Sulphur- or 
lemon-yellow ; often contains iron. Popoeatex^etl in Mexico. 

79. Melacoxite, CuO. 

Cubic; compact H. ='3 to 4; G. =6 to 6*3. Black. B.B. 
infusible ; soluble in acids. Cornwall, Leadhills, Lake Superior, 
Burra-Burra. 

80. Tenoeite, OuO. 

Oblique prismatic ; occurs in thin scales of metallic lustre on lava 
of Vesuvius. Colour black and dark-red. 

2. Sesqeioxides. 

81. COIIEXEEM, AloOy. 

Hexagonal ; R 88" 4'. Twins common. Gi. liiomboheural, and 
: basal, lExcessivcly tough, and difficultly frangible. PL = 9 ; G. = 3 *0 
I to 4*2. Transparent or translucent ; vitreous, but pearly to metallic 
I on basal face. B.B. unchangeLl. As Qorunduh}^ white, grey, and 
I greenish, frequently with bronzy lustre on basal face. C.c. : alumina, 
with a little peroxide of iron. China, Ceylon, Bohemia, Malabar, 
Macon in North Carolina (one crystal 300 lb weight). Emery is 
compact, crystalline, granular ; grey to indigo-blue. Asia Minor, 
Naxos, Spain, Greenland, America. Corundum is used when crushed 
for cutting and polishing gems in China and India, emery in powder 
for grinding. Alumina oc- 
curs also in a purer state in 

transparent crystals of vari- /n oX 

oils tints of colour. Y"hen /J\ \ A 
red and of the colour of F]/Fr\\ \ 

pigeon’s blood they are 4/L_piz^\ / | X. / ^ 

termed Euhies ; these come / p/ 7^— V-^\\\ I f ' 

from Syrian! in Pegu, xiva, ji/Y — 1 ! 

Ceylon, Bohemia, and near ) I ! j _ ! 

Expailly. YTieii 5 carats in |^’ 

weight a ruby is twice the ' 1 

value of a diamond of tlie \ I 

same size, when 10 carats - __d ^ 

three times the value. \\ \ fl/ vS 
When blue the crystal is the \\''^/// r 

Sapphire, found cliielly in \y jy 
Ceylon and Pegu ; when ’'■/ 
green it is the Orienlal 277. Fi", 278. 

Emerald, when yellow the ** ’ 

Oriental Topaz, when purple the Oriental Ametliyd , — the adjective 
here distinguishing tlieiu iroiii the true or occidental stones of the 
same name. Other tints 01 colour also occur, but with the excep- 
tion of the red and blue tlie}* are seldom pure or deep. The prism 
when cut with a hemispherical dome sometimes displays a six- 
rayed star, either of a briglit gold or a silvery \vhite colour, upon a 
greyish blue ground. These receive the name of Asteria Sapi^idres, 
The same crystal frequently shows portions of even three diiferent 
tints. When perffictiy devoid of colour, they are called Water 
Sapphires', such arc little inferior to tlie diamond in brilliancy, 
but do not disperse rays of light to the same extent. 

82. PLematite, Fe.P;j . 

Plexa^^onal and rhomboliedral ; R 86". Crystals rhombohedric, 
2)risniatic, and tabular. Twins witii axes paraliel. CL R, and basal ; 
fracture conchoidal; brittle. H.=5*5 to 6*5; G, =5*1 to 5*3. 
Opaque, but in thin laminae transyiarcut and blood-red. Brilliant 
metallic lustre, iron-black to s teel-grey, often brilliantly tarnished of 

red, yellow, green, and blue tints ; 

streak cherry-red. B.B. in the inner o y ^ 

flame becomes black and magnetic. 

Sol. in acids. C.c.: iron 70, oxygen II 

30. The following are varieties or Fig, 270. 

subdivisions: — - 

Elba Iron Ore, highly modifietl 
i rhomboliedral crystals, often bril- /f/^ \ \ \ '' \ 

liaiitly tarnished. Speoiolar Iron Ore, /V \ \ \ri\\ 

; in thin fiat crystals, often from 
volcanoes, as on the island of Aseen- \\ " 

sion ; this variety includes Micaceo-us \ \ // 

Iron, thin, lamcllai', and curved, and \\ \p \ ji\ jn/ /A 
Bed Iron Eroth, scaly. Bed Il&vma- \\ -L./ 

Ute, in botryoidal and stalac title 

forms, which are internally com- 

posed of radiating fibres, and often ^^”* '"®^* 

have a coneentric structure ; the external surface has a dark 

x‘ed to a brownish red hue. Compact iind Ochrey varieties, with 

more or less aluminous impurity, pass into Bcddlc or red chalk, and 

when still more earthy into jaspery and columnar ores. This ore is 

veiy commonly distributed: — init'.aceous iron at Pitfichie in Aberdeen 

and' Bii-nam in Perthshire ; red himnatite at Leadhills and at 

■ ' XVL — 4Q . 
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Ulrerston m Lancashire ; specular iron at Tav^istock in Devonshire 
and in Cumberland. Martite seems to be the same substance in 
pseud omorphs after magnetite ; it occurs in octahedra in Bute, 
Framont (Yosges), Hew York, and Brazil, 

83. Ilmenite, (Fc,Ti)203. 

Rhombohedral ; ll 86®. Crystals rhombohedral and tabular, also 
in twins. Cl. basal ; fracture conchoidal. H. «= 5 to 6 ; G. ” 4 ‘66 to 5. 
Opaque, soiniinetailic, iron-black 
to dark brown ; streak black or 
reddish brown. Sometimes slightly 
magnetic, B.B. infusible, but with 
microcosmic salt forms a red glass. 

Slowly sol. in s. acid when pow- 
dered. C. c . : peroxide of iron, with 
from 8 to 53 per cent, oxide of 
titanium. Occurs in iiietaraor- 
pliio rocks. Common in cliloritic 
gneiss in Scotland ; Menaccan (Cornwall), Ilmen Mountains, Salz- 
burg, Egersund ( Norway), Arendal, Dauphine (Crichtmite\ Massa- 
chusetts ( Washingtmite). 

84. ISEKIHE. 

Cubic ; in octahedra. Strongly magnetic ; in other respects similar 
to ilmenite, but occurs in igneous rocks. Common as black iron- 
sand in Scotland ; Iserweise in Bohemia, Auvergne, Canada, Hew 
Zealand, 

3. Compounds op Sesquioxides with Pbotoxides (Spinels). 

85. Magnetite, FeO, FcgOs. 

Cubic (figs. 35, 30, 33, 29, 34, 37, with 40, 41, 36). Hemi- 
tropes common on octahedral face (fig. 169). Twins (fig. 261). Faces 
of coO striated in long diagonal. Often compact and granular. Cl. 
octahedral ; fracture conchoidal or uneven ; brittle. H. = 5 *5 to 6 *5 ; 
G=«4*9 to 5*2. Opaque; lustre metallic. Iron-black to brown; 
streak black. Highly magnetic; often polar, forming natural 
magnets. B.B. becomes brown and non-magnetic, fusing with 
difficulty. Powder sol in li. acid. C.c. : 31 protoxide and 69 per- 
oxide of iron; or 72*4 iron, 27*6 oxygen; sometimes with titanic acid. 
In crystals in Shetland and Sutherland ; also Cornwall and Antrim, 
Traversella (Piedmont), Tyrol, Styria. Massive at Dannemora and 
Taberg (Sweden), Norway, IJrals, Harz, Saxony, Elba. This is 
the most important ore in Norway, Sweden, and Russia, and affords 
the finest iron. 

86. Magnesio-Ferrite, MgO, FejOg. 

Cubic (fig. 30). H,-6 to 6*5; G.«4*67 to 4*66. Other 

characters same as magnetite. C. c. ; magnesia 20, peroxide of iron 
87. Fumaroles of Yesuvius. 

87. Jacobsite, (MnO, MgO), (FegOg, MnaOg). 

Cubic; 0. Black; vitreous; streak red. Nordmark in Sweden. 

88. Franklinite, (FeO , ZnO , MnO), (Fe^Og , MngOg). 

Cubic (figs. 34, 64); also granular. CL octahedral; fracture 
conchoidal; brittle. H. =5*5 to 6*5 ; G. ==5*07. Metallic lustre. 
Iron-black; streak reddish brown. Opaque; slightly magnetic. 
B. B. infusible, but shines and throws out sparks, dn charcoal with 
soda a deposit of oxide of zinc. Sol. in h. acid with evolution of 
chlorine. C.c.: about 67 iron oxide, 17 manganese peroxide, 16 
zinc oxide. Franklin and Sterling (New Jersey). 

89. Chromite, FeO, CrgOg . 

Cubic; in octahedra, generally granular-massive. H.=5*6; 
G. =4*4 to 4*5. Opaque ; semimetallic to resinous. Iron-black to 
dark brown ; streak reddish brown. Fracture uneven ; sometimes 
magnetic. B.B. unchanged ; in red. flame becomes magnetic; with 
borax forms an emerald-green bead. Not soluble in acids. C.c. : 
19 to 37 protoxide of iron, 0 to 15 magnesia, 36 to 64 peroxide of 
chromium, 9 to 21 alumina. ITnst (Shetland), Towanrieff (Aber- 
deenshire), Silesia, Bohemia, Styria, Urals, Turkey, Baltimore, 
Massachusetts, and Hoboken. The ore of chromium ; used for 
dyes. is chromite mixed with iridosmium. 

90. Uraninite {Fitch Blende), UO, TJoOg. 

Cubic (fig, 30) ; usually massive and botryoidal. H. = 5 to 6 ; 
G = 6 *5 to 8. Lustre pitch-like to submetallic. Colour velvet-black,' 
brownish black, and grey. B.B. infusible. Not sol. in h. acid, 
but easily in hotn. acid. C.c. : oxides of uranium 80, with a mixture 
of other oxides. Johann-Georgeiistadt, Annaberg, Przibram, Red- 
ruth in Cornwall. The chief ore of uranium. 

91. Gahnite, ZnO, AI2O3. 

Cubic (figs. 166, 30, 33, and with 39, 40). Hemitropes like 
magnetite.^ CL 0; brittle, with conchoidal fracture. H. =7’5to 
8 ; G. = 4 *3 to 4 *9. Opaque ; vitreous to resinous. Dark leek-green 
to blue; streak grey. B.B. unchanged. Unaffected by acids or 
alkalies. C.c.: 44 oxide of zinc, 56 alumina. Falun, Broddbo, 
Haddam in Connecticut, and Franklin in New Jersey. Dyduite 
contains 42 per cent, sesquioxide of iron; and Kreittonite contains 
24 oxide of manganese. 


92, Heecynite, FeO, ALOg. 

Cubic ; generally granular massive. H. =^7'5 to 8 ; G. »=3*9 to 
3*95. B.B. infusible. C.c. : oxide of iron 41*1, alumina 58*9. 
Ronsberg in the Bohmerwald. 

93 . Spinel, MgO, AlgOg. 

Cubic (figs. 30, 33, 40 with 26); hemitropes united by face of 0. Cl. 
octahedral ; fracture conchoidal H. = 8 ; G, =3 *4 to 4*1. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; vitreous. Black, red, blue, green ; streak white. 
B.B. infusible and unchanged. C.c.: 28 magnesia, 72 alumina; 
some with a little iron, and the red varieties some chromium. 
Varieties are — Spinel Buby when scarlet, Balas Ruby when rose-red ; 
both often sold as the true ruby, but not nearly so valuable ; when 
of 4 carats valued at half the price of a diamond the same size. These 


Fig. 282;. 
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Fig. 284 (sp. 94). 


come from Pegu (native name Balachan). The violet-coloured.is the 
Alabandine ruby from Alabandin in Caria, (Asia Minor). The orange 
red is the Rubicella, The above also occur at Ceylon, Ava, and Siam. 
Sapphirine is pale sapphire-blue to greenish or 
reddish blue ; from aW in Sweden, Greenland, 
and North America. Fleoiiaste, dark green or 
blue to black ; from Candy in Ceylon. Chloro- 
spinel, grass-green with a yellowish white 
streak ; from Zlatoust. Water-spinel colour- 
less ; from Ceylon. Picotite is a dark blue 
chromiferous variety from serpentine. 

94. Chrysobertl, GIO, AI3O3. 

Right prismatic (fig. 284). Twins common, 

united by a face of Pco (fig. 285, also 156). Cl. 
brachydiagonal imperfect, macrodiagonal more 
so ; fracture conchoidal. H. = 8 *5 ; 6. = 3 *68 to 
8*8. Transparent or translucent; vitreous. 

Greenish white, leek-green, and dark emerald- 
green. B.B. infusible. Not affected by acids. 

(3.C. ; glucina20, alumina 80. Brazil, Ceylon, 

India, the Urals, Haddam in Connecticut. A 
very valuable gem. It sometimes possesses an 
opalescent band, which when the stone is cut 
m appears as a streak of floating 

light; whence it derives its name of Cymo- 
phane. It is then also called the chatoyant or 
Oriental chrysolite, and when fine is of extreme 
value. The emerald-green variety, or Alex- 
andrite, is columhine-red by transmitted light. 

4. Deutoxidbs. 

95. Rutile, TiOg. 

Pyramidal; prisms dominant. P84 40'; Poo 65® 3.5' (figs. 286, 
287). Hemitropes common, with axes of halves 114® 26'. Cl 
oo Pand ooPco, perfect H.= 6 to 6*5; G.=4*2 to 4*3. Trans- 
parent to opaque; 
adamantine lustre. 

Brown-red, red, pale 
yellow, and black ; 
streak yellowish brown. 

B. B. unchanged ; with 
borax in the ox. flame 
forms a greenish, in 
the red. flame a violet 
gl^s. Not affected by 
acids. C.c. : titanic 
acid, with some per- 
oxide of iron. Graig- 
cailleach and Ben-y- 
Gloe (Perthshire), The 
Cobbler and Ben-Blieula 286. 

^gyllshire), Alps, Limoges, Norway, Brazil. Large crystals at 
Titanium Mount (Lincoln county, Georgia), Used in porcelain 
painting, and for tinting artificial teeth. When attenuated crystals 
are imbedded in rock-crystal they are called Yenus’ hair. 


Fig. 285. 
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96. Ahatasb, TiOg* 

Pyramidal-; pyramids doininant. P 

basal, and P, both perfect; brittle. 

H, -6‘5 to 6; G. ~3*8 to 3*9-3. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; lustre adamantine to 
metallic. Indigo-blue, yellow, brown, 
rarely colourless ; streak white. B.B. 
infusible. Sol. in hot s. acid. C.c. : 
titanic acid, with a little iron and rarely 
tin. Cornwall and Devonshire, the Alps, 

Dauphine, Valais, the Urals, Minas 
Geraes (Brazil). 

97. Brookite, TiOg. 

Eight prismatic ; with polar edges IBS'* 

37^ and 101° 3' (fig. 289). Cl. macrodia- 
gonal. H. >*5*5 to 6 ; G. = 3 '86 to 4*2. 

Transparent to opaque ; lustre metallic 288 (sp. 96). 

adamantine. Yellowish, reddish, and hair-brown; streak yellowish 
white to white. B.B. infusible; with 
microcosmic salt, a browmisli yellow 
glass. C.c. : titanic acid, with 1 to 4*5 
per cent, peroxide of iron. Snowdon 
and Tremadoc (Wales), Chamoiini, 
Bourg d’Oisans, Miask. Arlcaiisite is 
iron-black, and submetallic, in thick 
crystals from Arkansas, TJ.S. 

98. Caskiterite, SnOg. 

Pyramidal. P 87° T; Poo 67° 50' 
(figs. 290 to 292). Crystals c»P, P; 
or ooP (g), P (s), coPoo(^); or with Poo 
(P), (fig. 290); and also ooP2 (r), and 
3P-I (s), (fig. 291). Hemitropes very 
common, combined by a face of Poo with 
thechief axes 112° 10' (figs. 293, 171, 172, 173) ; also fibrous ( Wood 
Tin), ox in rounded fragments and grains [Stream Tin). CL pris- 
matic along oop, and 00 Poo, imperfect; brittle. H. = 6 to 7; 



Mg. 289 (sp. 97). 




Fig. 290. 


Fig. 291. 


G. =6*8 to 7. Translucent or opaque; adamantine or resinous. 
White, but usually grey, yellow, red, brown, and black ; streak 
white, light grey, or brown. B.B. in the forceps infusible ; on 




Fig. 292. 


Fig. 293. 


charcoal, in the inner flame, reduced to tin. hTot affected by acids. 
C.c.: 78*6 tin and 21*4 oxygen, but often mixed with peroxide of 
iron, or manganese, or tantaiic acid. Cornwall, Bohemia, Saxony, 
also Silesia, Hante-Vienne in France, Greenland, Eussia, Korth 
and South America, Malacca, Banca, and Queensland. Almost 
the only ore of tin. 

99. Hausmannitb, 2MnO, MnOg. 

Pyramidal. P 116° 59'; Poo 98° 32' (fig. 110). Twins common, 
and rosettes of twins (figs. 174, 175). CL basal, perfect, less so P and 
poo ; fracture uneven. H. = 5*5 ; G. = 4 *7 to 4 *8. Opaque; metallic 
lustre. Iron-black; streak brown. B.B. infusible, but becomes 



brown. Sol. in h. acid, with evolution of chlorine. Powder colours 
s. acid red. C.e. : 31 protoxide and 69 peroxide of manganese. 
Ihlefeld and Ilmenau in the Harz, and Sweden. 

100 . Braxjnite, MnO, MnOg. 

Tetragonal. P 108° 39'. CL ; brittle. H. = 6 to 6 *5 ; G. = 4 '7 to 
4*9. Metallic lustre. Colour and streak dark brownish black. 
C.c. ; 70 manganese and 30 oxygen, generally with about 8 per cent, 
of silica. Ihlefeld and St Marcel. Marceline has violet tarnish. 

101. Pyrolusite, MnOg . 

Eight prismatic; coP93°40'; generally radiating fibrous, or compact 
earthy.^ CL ooP ; friable. H.=2 to 2*5: 

G. =4*7 to 5. Opaque; lustre silky to 
semi-metallic. Dark steel-grey to black ; 
streak black. Soils. B.B, infusible, loses 
oxygen and becomes brown. Sol. in h. acid, 
with evolution of chlorine. C.c.: manga- 
nese 63, oxygen 37. Arndilly (Banffshire), 

Cornwall and Devon, Ilmenan, Ihlefeld, 

France, Hungary, Brazil. Used for re- 
moving the green iron tint from glass ; hence 
its name and that of Sawn de verrier. Also 
for obtaining oxygen and chlorine. Far- 
mcite is a variety with 5 per cent, of water, , 

from Warwickshire. Fig. 294, 

102. Creenerite, 3CuO, 2(MnO,Mn02). 

Oblique. H. =4*5; Or = 5. Metallic. Black; streak brown. 
Thuringia. 

ipS- Plattnerite, PbOs. 

Hexagonal. ooPl20°. 01. indistinct ; brittle. G. =9*4. Opaque ; 
metallic. Iron-black; streak brown. C.c. : lead 86*2, oxygen 
13*8. Leadhills. 

104. Minium, 2PhO, PbOg . 

Pulverulent. H. =2to 3 ; G. =4'6. Dull. Colour bright red ; 
streak orange-yellow. B. B. fuses easily and reduced. Sol. in h. 
acid. C.c. : lead 90*7, oxygen 9*3. Leadhills, Weardale in York- 
shire, Anglesea, Badenweiler, Siberia. 

5. Hydrous Oxides. 

105. Sassoline, B2O3 , HgO . 

Aiiorthic. OP ; oof 00 76° 30'. Scaly six-sided plates. CL 
basal. Flexible and sectile. H. = 1 ; G. = 1 *4 to 1 *5. Translucent ; 
pearly; white; taste bitter; greasy. Sol. in hot water. C.c.: 
horacic acid 56*45, water 43 '55. Hot springs of Sasso, near 
Siena, Tuscany; and with sulphur in the crater of Volcano, 
Lipari Islands. 

106. Turgite, 2Fe203 -I H2O . 

Massive and fibrous, also earthy. H. = 5 to 6 ; G. =3*54 to 4*68. 
Lustre satin -like, also dull. Colour reddish black to bright red. 
Botryoidal surfaces lustrous like limonite. 

Opaque. C.c. : iron sesquioxide 94*7, water 
5*3. B.B. decrepitates violently and yields 
water. Kerrera (Hebrides), Bogoslovsk 
(Urals), and many limonite localities. Fre- 
quently taken for limonite. 

107. Diaspore, AI2O3, HoO. 

Eight prismatic ; ooPl29°47'; usually thin 

foliated. CL brachy diagonal, perfect ; brittle. 

H. = 6 ; G. =3*3 to 3*4. Vitreous; pearly on 
cleavage-planes. Colourless to yellowish, 
greenish, or violet. B.B. infusible, decrepi- 
tates. Insoluble. C.c. : alumina 85, water 
15. Schemnitz, Broddho, Switzerland, Haxos, Chester, Massa- 
chusetts. Fig. 295. 

108. Gothite, FeaOg , HgO . 

Eight prismatic ; ooP 94° 53'; 

also columnar, fibrous, or scaly. 

CL brachydiagonal, perfect ; brit- 
tle. H.=5to5*5; G.=3'8 to4*4. 

Opaque ; or fine crystals trans- 
parent, and hyacinth-red; lustre 
adamantine dr silky. Colour 
yellow, red, or dark brown ; streak 
brownish yellow, B.B. becomes 
magnetic, difficultly fusible. Sol. 
in h. acid. C.c. : peroxide of 
iron 90, water 10. Hoy (Orkney), 

Achayarasdale (Caithness), Salis- 
bury Crags (Edinburgh), Lost- 
withiel, Clifton^ Bristol, Przihram, Siegen, Saxony, Urals, Horth 
America. 



Fig. 295 (sp. 107). 
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109. MANGAKrrE/ M%^^ 

"Eight prisniatit% stunetiines lieniiliedri< - ; coP (il/) 99 '40. Crystals 
prismatic (figs. 208 to yertically striated; 
also cohininar or tibrous. Heiiiitropcs coni- 
mon. GL brachy^liagoiial, perfect; brittle. 

H.-8*5 to 4; ‘a. -4*3 to 4'h Opaque; 
metallic lustre. Ste(i]-grey to iroii*black ; 

' streak brown. B.B. infusible. Sol. in warm 
h. acid. C.c. : peroxide of manganese 89*9, 
water 10*1. Grandliolm (Aberdeenshire), 

Cork, Upton Pvne (Exeter), Churchliill 
(Somerset), Warwickshire, Ihlefeld, Thuringia, 

.Norway, Sriredcii, Nova Scotia, 


Fig. 298. 
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Fig. 299 (sp. 109). 

110 . Limonite, 2Fe,/J3T3H20. 

Fibrous, botryoidal, aiul stalactitic, some- 
times earthy. II. ==4*5 to 5*5 ; G. —3*4 to ^ \ P' 

3*95. Opaque ; lustre silky, glimmering, or dull. Brown, yellow- 
ish and blackish brown, often blacdc on surface; streak ochre- 
yellow. In closed tube yields water and becomes red. B.B. in 
inner flame becomes magnetic, fusing to a glass. C.c. : peroxide 
of iron 85*6, water 14*4. Sandlodge (Slietland), Hoy ((drkney), 
Clifton, Bristol, Cornwall, Harz, Thuringia, Nassau, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Siberia, United States. 

113. Xante osiDERiTE, FeyO-j, 2H2O. 

Fibrous, stellate, also as an ochre. H. = 2 *5. Silky or gi’casy, 
pitch-iike or earthy. In needles, golden-yellow or brown-red; as 
an ochre, yellow, red, or brown ; streak oehre-yellow. B. B. like 
limonite. C.c.: peroxide of iron 81*6, water 18*4, Hoy (Orkney), 
Achavarasdale, Kilbride, Wicklow, Ilmenau, Goslar, andfilbingerode 
ill the Harz. 

112. Beauxite, ( 3ALO3, FcoOg), 2H2O. 

Oolitic, concretionary, disseminated ; also earthy and clay-like. 
G. =2*55. White, grey, ochre-yellow, brown, and red. C.c.: 
alumina 50*4, peroxide of iron 26*1, water 23*5. From Beaux (or 
Baux) near Arles, and elsewhere in France. In grains in compact 
limestone. Pure varieties used for manufacture of aluminium. 

113. Eliasite, IL.O 3 + 2H2O. 

Amorphous masses ; resin-like. H. = 3 ‘5 to 4 *5 ; G. = 4 to 5. 
Reddish brown to black ; streak wax-yellow to olive-green. C.c. : 
68*5 per cent. se.sqiiioxide of uranium, 10 of water, with impurities. 
Elias mine (near Joachimsthal). 

114. Beucite, MgOjIHO. 

Rhombolicdral ; ES2'^22'; also foliated and botryoidal columnar. 
Cl. basal, perfect ; sectile ; himinte flexible. H. = 2 ; G. « 2*3 to 2*4. 
Translucent, pearly. Colourless. B.B, infusible. Easily soluble in 
acids. C.c. : 69 magnesia, 31 water. Nemalite is a fibrous variety 
\vith silky lustre. Swinaness and Quin Gio in Unst, Beresovsk 
in the Urals, Hoboken, New Jersey, Texas, Pennsylvania. 

115. PrnocHKOiTE, MnO, HgO, 

Foliated. H. —2*5. Pearly, white, but clianging through bronze 
to black. Flesh-red by transmitted light. In matrass becomes 
verdigris-gi*een, finally black, yielding water. Sol, in h. acid. 
C.c. : protoxide of manganese 79*8, w^ater 20*2. In veins in mag- 
netite at Paisberg in Sweden. 

116. Gibbsite {HydrargilHte), ALO3, 3H„0. 

Hexagonal. C.c.: 65*5 alumina, 34*5 water. The crystals are 
from Zlatoust in the Urals ; stalactites from Richmond in Massachu- 
setts and Villa Rica in Brazil. 

117. Limnite, FegOg, BHaO, 

Massive in stalactites, also as a yellow ochre. Like limonite, but 
pitchy lustre. C. c. : peroxide of iron 74 *8, water 25 *2. Leadhills, 
Botallack (Cornwall), Novgorod (Russia). 

118. Hydkotalcite, AI 2O3, SH.O + eMgO, H3O + 6H2O. 
Hexagonal. Cl. basal, foliated, and somewhat fibrous. H, =2 ; 

G. = 2*04. White, pearly. Greasy to the touch. Translucent. 
O.c. : alumina 16*8, magnesia 39*2, water 44. Zlatoust, Urals; 
Snariim, Norway ; New York. 


119. Pyboauhite, oHoO + BMgO, HoO-f6lRO. 

Hexagonal; tables and scaly coatings. Lustre pearly to siiV 

metallic. Colour white to gold-yellow. Translucent. HL. m- 
fusible, yields water. Sol. in h. acid. G.c, : iKuoxide of iron 
23*9, magnesia 35*8, water 40*3, Haaf Grunay in bhetland, L^ng- 
bon in AVermland. 

120. Gummite, U2O3, SHgO , 

In rounded lumps, resembling gum. H. = 2*5 to 3 ; G. =3*9 to 
4 '2. Lustre greasy. Reddish yellow to yellowish brown. C.c.: /2 
per cent, sesquioxide of iiraniiiin water 14*75, with impurities. 
Johann -Georgenstadt. 

121. PsiLOMELANE, (BaO, MiiO) Mn02 -f- 3H2O, MiiOg + SlRO . 

Massive and botryoidal ; fracture eonchoidal. H. = 5 *5 to 6 ; G. = 

4*1 to 4*3. Bluish black. B.B. infusible. About 80 per cent, of 
oxide of manganese, with baryta, potash, and water. Hoy (Orkney), 
Leadhills, Cornwall, Devon, Scliiieeberg, Ilmenau, Vermont in 
France. Wad is similar, but sometimes soft and light. Lead- 
hills, Cornwall, Harz, France. 

122. Chalcophanite, Mii0Zn0-f2Mn0.2 + 21X20. 

Hexagonal. R:R 114° 30^ CL basal, H. =2’o; G.==3‘91- 

Metullic lustre. Blue-black ; streak brown, dull. Opaque ; flexible. 
C.c.: manganese binoxide 59*94, protoxide 6*6, zinc oxide 21*7, 
water 11*6. Sterling Hill (New Jersey). 

OXIDES OF NON-METALS. 

1. Oxides of Arsenic- Antimony Family (Teeoxides). 

123. Arsenolite, AsOy. 

Cubic; in octaliedra; also botryoidal, stalactitic. H. ==1*5; G. = 
3*7. Lu.stre vitreous. White; streak pale yellow. Translucent. 
Sublimes in closed tube, condensing in brilliant octahedra. C.c.: 
arsenic 75 *76, oxygen 24 '24. Cornwall, ^indreasberg, JoacMmsthaL 
Kapnik (Hungary), Nevada, California. 

124. Senarmontite, SbOg. 

Cubic ; in octahedrons. Cl. octahedral, also massive granular. 
H. = 2 to 2 *5 ; G. = 5 *22 to 5 *3. Transparent ; adamantine. White or- 
grey. B.B, in inner flame fuses and colours the flame greenish blue. 
Sol. in h. acid. O.c.: antimony S3 *56, oxygen 16*44. Endellion in 
Cornwall, Constantine in Algeria, Malaczka in Hungary. 

125. Valentinfjte, SbOg . 

Right prismatic; coPl37° Cl. coP, perfect. H. = 2*5 to 3; G. =5'5' 
to 5 *6. Translucent; adamantine to pearly. Yellowish white, brown- 
grey; streak Avhite. Other properties and composition like senar- 
montite. Glendinning (Dumfriesshire), Przibram, ^Braunsdorf 
(Saxony), Harz, Hungary, Allemont (Daiiphine), Siberia. 

126. Bismite, BiOs- 

Massive, earthy. G. =4*36. Grey, yellow, green. C.c. : bismuth. 
89*65, oxygen 10*35. St Agnes (Cornwall), Schiieeberg, Siberia. 

127. Molybdite, M0O3. 

Right iirismatic; ooPl36°48'. In capillary crystals, also powdery. 
H. =1 to 2; G. = 4*5. Straw-yellow to yellowish %vhite, O.c.:: 
molj’-bdenum 65*71, oxygen 34*29. With molybdenite at many 
of its localities. 

128. Tungstitb, WO3. 

Earthy. Soft yellow or yellowish green. Sol. in alkalies. C.c. : 
tungsten 79 *3, oxygen 20*7. Cumberland and Cornwall, Monroe- 
in Connecticut. 

129. Gervantite, SbOg + SbOg. 

Right prismatic. Acicular, generally earthy. H. =4 to 5; G. = 4*1. 
Isabel-yellow, reddish white. B.B. on charcoal reduced ; un- 
altered per s€,. Sol. in h. acid. Harehill, Ayrshire; Ihidellion, Ac., 
Cornwall ; Cervantes, Spain ; Felsobanya, Hungary ; Mexico 
Canada; California. 

130. Stibiconite, SbO^, H^O. 

Massive, powdery. H. =4to5*r); G. =5*28. Pale yellow. In 
closed tube yields water. C.c.: antimony 74*9, oxygen 19*6, water 
5 *5. Goldkronacli (Bavaria). 

131. VOLGERITE, SbOg, oHoO. 

Massive and powdery. White, In tube yields Avater, below red- 
ness. C, c. : antimony 58*9, oxygen 19 *3, AA^ater 21 *8. Constantine 
in Algeria. 

132. ZuNDERERZ {Tindcr Ore). 

In soft, flexible, tinder-like masses. Colour dark cherry-red to 
blackish red ; lustre glimmering. Two varieties : — one, from Klaiis- 
thal, contains antimony oxide 33, iron oxide 40, lead 16, sulphur 4; 
the other, from Andreasberg and Klaustbal, seems to be a mixture 
of jamesonite (82*04 per cent.), mispickel (13*46), and pyrargyrite 
(4*34). 

133. Tellurite. 

Yellowish or whitish. Radiated, spherical masses. Gives the 
reactions of tellurous acid. . Facsebaya and Zalathna, Colorado. 
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*J34. Tantalic OCHEE. 

Powdery; brown; vitreous. Pennikoja in Finland. 

2. Oxides op Caiibox-Silicon Family (Binoxides). 
135. Quartz, SiO^j. 


Hexagonal ; the purest varieties tetartoliedral. The primary 
pyramid P has the middle edge “103° 34', and the polar edges — 







Fig. 301. 


Fig. 305. 


133° 44', and is often perfect. Very frequently it appears 
as a rhombohedron E (or JP), with polar edges ==94° 15'. 
Or^-stals often of cop, P 

or 00 P, P, 4P, the forms yV 

ooP and 4P being combined X // V\ // \\ 

in an oscillatory manner, ^ ^ U ^ 

jiroducing striie on the face [ I ® ft 

of the Tirism (figs. 303, 304, H r i ^ ffl 

^105); also coP, P, i:(2P2), U i J i ^ H i H 

the last face appearing as a ^ M ^ 

rhomb replacing the alter- 

nate angles between the two Xly' 

other forms (figs. 307, 308). 

They are prismatic, or py- Yig. 306. Fig. 307. Fig. 308. 
ramiclal, or rhombohedral, 

wdien P is divided into E and -E; the latter 
very often wanting. Many faces plagihedral, as 
in figs. 302, 306, 309, ^ 

Twins common, wdth parallel axes, and either -vM ^ . W \v 
merely in juxtaposition (see fig. 178) or interpene- 
trating. Crystals often distorted, as in figs. 310 ^ 

to 313. The crystals occur either single, attached, 
or imbedded, or in groups and druses. Most fre- ^ / -r 
quently granular, massive, fibrous, or columnar; -r 

also in pseiidomorphs, petrifactions, and other 
forms. Cl. rhombohedral along E, very imper- A t 

feet; prismatic along ooP, still more imperfect ; / \ / 

fracture conchoidal, uneven, or splintery. H. = 7 ; K \ K i 

<j. = 2*5 to 2-8; 2 '65 in the purest varieties. \\ 

Colourless, but more often white, grey, yellow, 

brown, red, blue, green, or even black. Lustre 

vitreous, inclining to resinous; transparent or 

translucent; when impure almost opaque. B.B. Fi". 309. 

infusible alone; with soda effervesces, and melts 

into a clear glasis. Insoluble in acids, except the hydrofluoric; 

w'hen pulverized, slightly soluble in solution of potash. C.c. : 


Fig. 309. 








^•een; Saxony and Cedar Mountain in South Africa. Qa£s<ye^ 
inclosing asbestos: greenish white or grey, olive-green, red, brown, 
or yellow; Ceylon and Malabar. Aumtiirine^ enclosing mica: 
yellow, red, green, or brown; India, Spain, and Scotland. Sidej'ik: 
indigo or Berlin blue ; Gelling in Salzburg. 

Common Quartz, crystallized or massive, white or grey, also red, 
brown, &c., is a frequent constituent in many rocks. Some impure 
varieties are properly rocks, as : — 

(1) Ferrxtginous Quartz^ or lro7i Flint: z’ed, yellow, or brown; 
often associated with iron ores. 

(2) J aspen red, yellow, brown, also green, grey, white, and 
black ; alone, or in spots, veins, and bands {llibhon or Egyptian 
Jasper) ‘y Urals, Tuscan Apennines, Harz, and many parts of Scotland. 

(3) Lydian Stone, or Flinty Slate : black, grey, or white; has a 
splintery or conchoidal fracture, breaks into irregular fragments, 
and passes by many transitions into clay-shite, o/wbicli it is often 
merely an altered portion, as in Scotland; used as a touchstone for 
gold, and at Elfdal (Sweden) manufactured into ornaments. 

(4) Hornstone or Chert ; compact, conchoidal, splintery fracture ; 
translucent on the edges; dirty grey, red, yellow, green, or brown; 
passes into flinty slate or common quartz; common in the Mountain 
limestone, Oolite, and Greensand formations; and often contains 
petrifactions, as shells, corals, and wood. 

Other siliceous minerals seem intimate mixtures of quartz and 
opal, as: — 

Flint : greyish white, grey, or greyish black, also yellow, red, 
or brown ; sometimes in clouds, spots, or stripes ; semitrans- 
parent; lustre dull; fracture flat conchoidal; occurs chiefly in the 
Chalk formation, as in England, Ireland, Aberdeenshire, France, 
Germany, and other countries; sometimes in beds or vertical veins, 
often in irregular lumps or concretions, inclosing petrifactions, as 
sponges, echinoids, shells, or siliceous Infusoria, The colour is 
partly derived from carbon, or organic matter. Used formerly for 
gun-fiints, and still for the manufacture of glass and pottery; and 
cut into cameos or other ornaments. 

Chalcedony : semitransparent or translucent ; white, grey, blue* 
green, yellow, or brown stalactitic, reniform, or hotryoidal, and 
in pseudomorphs or petrifactions ; Iceland, Faroes, Trevascus in 
Cornwall, Scotland, Hungary, Bolmmia, Oberstein. Garneliani 
chiefly blood-red, but also yellow, brown, or almost black ; India, 
Arabia, Surinam, and Siberia; also Bohemia, Saxony, and Scotland 
(Fifeshire). Plasma : leek- or grass-green, and waxy lustre ; Olym- 
pus, Black Forest, India, and China. 

Chrysoprase: apple-green; Silesia, and Vermont in North America. 
Moss- Agate and Heliotrope : dark green and dendritic (called Blood- 
sto)ie when sprinkled with deep red spots) ; India, Siberia, Bohemia, 
Fassa Valley, island of Eum and other parts of Scotland. 

136. Tridymite, SiOg . 

Hexagonal ; P middle edge 124° 4', polar edges 127° 35'. Single 
crystals, very minute hexagonal tables of OP' ooP, but with the 
edges replaced by P and ooP2, are rare (tig. 314). Mostly’’ twinned 


Fig. 310. Fig. 311. Fig. 312. Fig. 313. 

48*05 silicon and 51*95 oxygen; but frequently a small amount of 
the oxides of iron or titanium, of lime, alumina, and other 
.substances. 

The following are varieties : — 

RoclC'Crystal : highly transparent and colourless ; Dauphiiie, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Hungary, Madagascar, and Cejdon. 

Amethyst : violet-blue (from iron peroxide or manganese), and 
often marked by zigzag or undulating lines, and the colour dis- 
posed in clouds; Siberia, Persia, India, Ceylon, Brazil (white or 
yellow, named false topaz), Hungary, Ireland (near Cork), and 
Aberdeenslure. Wine-yellow {Cltrin and Gold Topaz) ; the brown 
or Smoky Quartz (coloured by a substance containing carbon 
and nitrogen); and the black or Morion, from Siberia, Bohemia, 
Pennsylvania, and other places. Oair/igorm Stone, black, brown, or 
yellow, from Aberdeenshire mountains. The above are valued as 
ornamental stones ; those which follow are less so. 

Rose Quartz : reel inclining to violet-blue; Ciashnaree Hill (Aber- 
deen), and Eabenstein in Bavaria. Milk Quartz : milk-white, and 
slightly opalescent; Greenland. Frasci leek and other shades of 




Fig. 314. 




Fig. 315. Fig. 316. / \ \ 

in double or (oftener) triple combinations (figs. / " " \ 

315 to 317). GI. basal, indistinct; fracture con- 
choidal. H. = 7 ; G. = 2 *282 to 2 *326. Colourless 
and transparent; vitreous, pearly on the base. 3 x 7 . 

B.B. like quartz. C.c.: 96 silica, with some 
alumina, magnesia, and iron peroxide, probably from the matrix. 
Discovered by Von Eath in the trachyte of San Cristobal, near 
Pachuca, in Mexico ; also in the trachyte of Mont-Dore (Puy-de- 
D6me); the Drachenfels, and Hungary. Many opals, treated with 
solution of potash, leave crystals, as those from ffimajian, Kasehau, 
Silesia, and the cacholong from Iceland. Where such crystals 
are abundant, the opal becomes opaque or snow-white. Jenzsch 
regards these as still another variety of silica, ' 


■ 








137. Oi>AL, 9810., H,0 to SSiOo, H,0. 

Amorphous; fracture coiiclioidal Tery brittle, H. 6 ‘5 to 
6*5; to 2 ’2. Transparent to opaque; vitreous, inclining to 

resinous. Colourless, but often white, yellow, red, brown, green, 
or grey, with a beautiful play of colours. B.B. decrepitates and 
becomes opaque, but is infusible; in the closed tube yields water; 
almost wholly soluble in solution of potash. C.c. .* silica, with 5 to 
13 per cent, water. Most opals are mixtures of various minerals. 

The following varieties may be noticed;—{l) Hyalite, Glassy Opal, 
iit MiillcT^s Glass: transparent, colourless, very glassy; small botry- 
oidal, or incrusting; Kaiserstuhl in the Breisgau, Scheranitz, Silesia, 
Moravia, lilexico, and other place.s. (2) Fire Opal or Girasoh trans- 
parent; briHiant vitreous lustre; bright hyacinth-red or yellow; 
Zimapan in Mexico, and the Faroes. (3) Mohle Opal, semi-trans- 
parent or translucent; resinous, inclining to vitreous; bluish or 
yellowish white, with brilliant prismatic colours; most show double 
refraction and are binaxal; in irregular masses or veins near Eperies 
in Hungary; Australia. ( 4) Common Opal : semitransparent, vitreous ; 
white, yellow, green, red, orhrow’u; Hungary, also Faroes, Iceland, 
the Giant’s Causeway, and the Western Isles of Scotland. (6) 
Bemi-ojxd: duller and less pellucid ; Wood Opal or Lithoxylon: with 
the form and texture of wood distinctly seen ; Hungary, Bohemia, 
and other countries. (6) Henilite: compact, reniform; opaque and 
brown or bluish grey; Meniliiiontant, near Paris. (7) Opal Jasper: 
blood-red, brown, or yellow'. (8) Oaclioloiig : opaque, dull, glimmer- 
ing, or pearly, and yellowish or rarely reddish white; in veins or 
reniform and incrusting ; Faroes, Iceland, the Giant’s Causeway. One 
variety is named Hydrophane, from imbibing 
water, and becoming translucent. (9) Siliceous 
Sinter: deposited from the Geyser and other 
hot springs; and Pearl Sinter: incrusting 
volcanic tnfa at Santa Fiora in Tuscany 
[Fiorite), and in Auvergne. 

138. Zii-CON, ZrOa, SiOj . 

Pyramidal; P 84*" 20'. Crystals, ooP, P; 

often with 3P3 ; also ooPco , P ; or oopco ( 5 ), 
ooP (?), P (P), 3P3 {x), Poo {t), 4P4 (7/), 5P5 (s), 

(fig. 318, also 86, 87, 585). Chiefly prismatic 
or pyramidal, and in rounded grains. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; 
vitreous, often ada- 
mantine. Barely 
white, generally grey, 
yellow, green, or fre- 
quently red and 
brown. B. B. lose.s 
its colour, but is in- 
fusible. FTot affected I 
by any acid except 
concentrated s, acid, 
after long digestion. 

C.e. : 66*3 zirconia 

and 33 “7 silica, with 
0 to 2 iron peroxide 319 (sp. 138). 

as colouring matter. Miask, Arendal, Sw'eden, Belgium (at Kil-St- 
Yincent), Carinthia, Tyrol, Ceylon, and North America; in Scot- 
land, Scalpay in Harris (fig. 319), Lewis {Hyacinth), Sutherland, 
Boss. The colourless varieties are sold for diamonds. The more 
brilliantly coloured arc named hyacinths, and are valuable gems. 

SULPHIDES, SELENIDES, TELLUPJDES, &c. 

139 . Pyrite, FeSg . 

Cubic ; semitesseral dominant (figs. 320 to 323, also 67 to 77, and 
26 to 34). Pentagonal-dodecahedron in excess; or strife, produced 
by oscillation of it with faces of the cube, visible. Often distorted, 
as in the cubo-octahedral twin (fig. 323). Sometimes massive and in 
pseudomorphs. Cl. cubic or octahedral, difficult; brittle. H. =6 


^'ig- 320. Pig. $21. Pig. 822. 

to 6*5; G. =4*9 to 6*2. Brass-yellow, often somewhat gold- 
yellow; streak brownish black, when broken emits smell of 
sulphur. In closed tube sulphur sublimes. B.B. on charcoal 
burns wuth blue flame, and odour of sulphurous acid. In inner 
flame fuses to niagnetic bead. Sol. in n. acid, with deposition of 
sulphur. C.c. : iron 46 *7, sulphur 53*3 ; often contains gold in visible 
grains, when broken. Common to rocks of all ages. Tomnadashin, 


Used to be cut in 


Birnam, Scotland; Cornwall, England; Elba and Traverselia; Peru; - 
Eossie, Middletown, and Schoharie in U.S. Aurifeiuus pyrites, 
Berezoff (Siberia), Adelfors (Sweden), Mexico, 
facets and set as an ornament, 
under the name of m area- 
sites; also for striking fire in 
the old firelocks, whence the 
name of firestone; now used 
for manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. 
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140 . Maroasite, PeSg. 

Eight prismatic ; oop (J^ 

106" 5'. Crystals tabular, thin 
prismatic, or pyramidal. ^^^* 

Twins very frequent, also cockscomb-like groups, or spherical 
and stalaetitic. CL ooP ; fracture uneven ; brittle. G. =4*65 
to 4*9. Greyish bronze- 
yellow to greenish grey, 
often with brown crust ; 
streak greenish grey or 
brownish black. B.B., kc., 
like pyrite. Very prone to 
decomposition, being changed 
into green vitriol, which may 
be detected by the tongue. 

Sjiear Pyrites are twdns like 
fig. 325 ; Littmitz, Przibram. 


325. 


Fig. 324. 
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Fig. 326. 


Crystals like 


Fig. 327. 


Hepatic Pyrites or Leberlcies, liver- 
brown, generally decomposing; Harz, Saxony, Sweden. Cockscomb 
Pyrites; Derbyshire and the Harz, Kyrosite contains arsenic, 

141. Mispickel, FeSa+FeAs. 

Eight prismatic ; oop (if) 111=' 12' (fig. 326). Twins common; also 
massive or columnar. CL ooP; fracture 
uneven; brittle. H. = 6‘5 to 6 ; G. =6 
to 6*2. Silver- white to steel-grey; 

streak black. In closed tube yields 
first a red then a brown sublimate, 
lastly metallic arsenic. B.B. on char- 
coal fuses to a black magnetic globule. 

Sol. in n. acid, with separation of 
arsenious acid and sulphur. C.c. : 34*3 
iron, 46*1 arsenic, 19*6 sulphur; some- 
times silver or gold, or 5 to 9 of cobalt. 

Cornwall, Freiberg, Zinnw'ald, Sweden, Franconia, America, 

142. LE-crcoPYEiTE, FeAs. 

Eight prismatic ; ooP {d) 122° 26' ; Poo ( 0 ) 51° 20 v 
fig. 327; generally massive or columnar. CL basal; 
fracture uneven; brittle. H. =«5 to 5*5 ; G. =7 to 
7 *4. Silver- white with darker tarnish ; streak greyish 
black. B. B, emits strong smell of arsenic, and fuses 
to a black magnetic globule. C.c. : . iron 27*2, 
arsenic 72*8 ; sometimes iron 32*2 and arsenic 66*8 ; 
always some sulphur, and often nickel and cobalt. 

Possum in Norway, Andreasberg, Styrla, and Silesia. 

Spathiopyrite, from Bieber in Hesse, seems a variety. 

143. CoBALTiTE, CoSg + CoAs. 

Cubic and hemihedral ; sometimes massive (figs. 67, 74). Cl. 
cubic, perfect ; brittle. H. = 5 *5 ; G. = 6 to 6 *3. Brilliant lustre. 
Pinkish silver-white ; tarnishes yellow or grey ; streak greyish 
black. B.B. with borax blue glass; evolves smell of arsenic. C.c. : 
cobalt 85 *9, arsenic 44*9, sulphur 19*2. St Justin Cornwall, 
Tunaherg in Sweden, Skutterud in Norway, Querbach in Silesia. 

144. Glatjcodote, (Co, Fe)S2 + (Co, FelAs^. 

Eight prismatic ; ooP 112° 36'. CL basal, perfect. H. = 5 ; G. = 
6. Lustre metallic. Greyish w^hite ; streak black. C.c.: cobalt 
24*7, iron 11*9, arsenic 43*2, sulphur 20*2. Huasco in Chili. 

145. Smaltine, (Co, Fe, Ni)As 2 . 

Cubic ; generally like fig. 27 ; also reticulated and granular com- 
pact. CL octahedral ; fracture uneven ; brittle. H. =5*6 ; G. = 
6*4 to 7 *3. ^ Tin-white to steel-grey, with dark or iridescent tarnish ; 
sti'eak greyish black. Evolves odour of arsenic, when broken or 
heated. C.c.: 71 *4 arsenic, 28*6 cobalt; sometimes 3 to 19 iron, 
and 1 to 12 nickel, or 4 bismuth. Dolcoath and Eedrnth in 
Cornwall, Selineeberg, Aniiaberg, Tunaherg, Alleraont, Chatham 
in Connecticut. 

146. Okloa-ntiti^ {White Mckcl), NiAs. 

Cubic; generally fine granular or compact; fracture uneven; 
brittle. H, = 5*5 ; G. =6*4 to 6*6. Tin-white, rapidly tarnishing 
black. In the closed tube yields a sublimate of arsenic, and 
becomes copper-red. Gives odour of arsenic when broken. B.B. 
fuses with much smoke, becomes coated with crystals of arsenious 
acid, and leaves a brittle grain of metal, C.c.: 28*2 nickel, 71*8 
arsenic, but often with cobalt. Schneeherg, Eiechelsdorf, Alle- 
monti Chatham in Connecticut. 
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147. Gbeisdo.effite, MSg+MAsQ.. „ . ' 

Cubio(figs. 74, 30, 26). CL cubic, generally granular. H. ==5'5 ; 
G. =. 6 *67. Lustre metallic. Silver- \mite to steel -grey, decrepitates 
in closed tube. B. B. fuses to a black slag ; partially sol. in n. acid. 
G.C. : 35-2 nickel, 45*4 arsenic, and 19*4 sulphur ; sometimes 
with cobalt. Graigniiir, near Loch Fyne, with 23 nickel and 6 
cobalt. The Harz, Sweden, Spain, and Brazil. 

148, Lllmannite, NiSb+NiSg. 

Cubic (figs. 31, 29, 27) ; often tetrahedral, and in twins as in 
figs. 828, 329. Gl. cubic, perfect ; fracture uneven. H. =5 to 5‘5 ; 
G.«6*2 to 6*6. Lead-grey to tin-white, often with iridescent 




Fig. 829. 


tarnish. B.B. fuses with dense fumes. Sol. in n. acid. C.c. : 27’4 
nickel, 57*5 antimony, and 16*1 sulphur. Westerwald, Siegen, 
Harzgerode, Lolling (Carinthia), Lobenstein, and Bleiberg. 

149. Rammelsbeegite, NiAs. 

Right prismatic ; ooP 123° to 124°. Chiefly massive, or in mdiating 
and botryoidal aggregates. H. = 5 ,* G. = 7 *2. Colour tin-white. 
Schneeberg, Reichelsdorf, and Wittichen in Baden. 

150. Haxjeeite, MnSg. 

Cubic (dgs. 30, 30-26, 30-33-37). Crystals single or in spherical 
groups. Cl. cubic, perfect ; H. = 4 ; G. *=3-46. Reddish brown to 
brownish black ; streak brownish red. In closed tube yields sul- 
phur, and leaves a green mass, which is sol. in h. acid. C.c. : 46 
manganese and 64 sulphur. Kalinka in Hungary. 

161. Pyeehotite (Magnetic Pyrites), FCySg . 

Hexagonal; P 126° 48'. Crystals rare, sometimes hemihedral on zj, 
commonly massive or granular. CL ooP, imperfect ; brittle. H. = 
3*6 to 4*5 ; G. —4*6 to 4*6. Colour bronze-yellow with pinchbeck- 
brown tarnish ; streak greyish black. More or less magnetic. C. c. : 



Fig, 330. 



63*65 iron and 36*35 sulphur ; sometimes with nickel. Common in 
primary limestones and diorites of Scotland. Crystallized in above 
forms at Askaig on Loch Shin, Sutherland ; Carnarvon, Cornwall, 
Fahlun, Bodeninais, Andreasberg, Distinguished by its coloui* 
and its solubility in li. acid. 


152. LiNNiBiTE, 2(Co, Cu)S-i-CoS2. 

Cubic (figs. 29, 30) ; often twinned ; twin face 0 ; also massive. 
GL cubic; brittle. H. ==5-5; G. =4*9 to 5. Silver- white, with a 
yellow tarnish ; streak blackish grey. B.B. fuses to a grey mag- 
netic globule, which is bronze-yellow' when broken. C.c.: cobalt 
43*2, copper 14*4, iron 3*5, sulphur 38*5. Bastnaes (Sweden). 

153. SlEGENITE, CoS + ISTLSg (?). 

Cubic ; generally in crystals like fig. 29 ; also massive. Colour 
silver- white, inclining to ])iiik. Other features like liimeeite. C.c. : 
cobalt 40*8, nickel 14 '6, sulphur 43*1. Miisen near Siegen, Mary- 
land, and Missouri. The American mineral has 30*5 of nickel. 

154. POLYBYMITE, M4S5. 

Cubic ; in minute octahedral crystals and flattened txvins. CL 
cubic. H. = 4 *5 ; G. = 4 'SI. C. c. : 39 *46 nickel, 40'56 sulphur,, but 
generally with 4 of iron. Westphalia. Saynite or grunauite sQ&m^ 
to be a bismuthic and cobaltic variety ; it is from Gruiiau in Sayn- 
Altenkirchen. 


155. Byeioheite, 8NiS4'2Ni32 . 

H.==3 to 3*6;G. = 4'7. C.c.: 54*23 nickel, 2*79 iron. 42*86 

sulphur. From the Westerwald. 

156. Hoebaohite, 4Fe2S3 +171283. 

Crystalline masses. H. = 4*5 ; G. =4*43 to 4-7. Colour pin cli- 
beck-brown ; streak black. C.c.: nickel 11 *98, iron 41 *96, sulphur 
45 '87. Horbach in the Black Forest. 

157. Skutteeudite, C 0AS3. 

Cubic (figs. 30, 26 with 33, 40) and granular. CL cubic ; frac- 
ture conchoidal ; brittle. H. = 6 ; G. =6 '74 to 6*84. Tin- white to 
lead-grey. Lustre brilliant. In closed tube gives sublimate of 
metallic arsenic, otherwise like smaltine. C.c.: 79 arsenic, 21 
cobalt. Skutterud, near Modum in Norway. 

168. Galena, PbS. 

Cubic ; crystals chiefly cube, octahedron, and rhombic dodeca- 
hedron ; rarely 20 and 202. Also massive and granular, compact, 
or laminar, and in pseudomorphs of pyromorphite and other 
minerals. CL cubic, very perfect ; 
fracture scarcely observable ; sectile. 

H. = 2*5; G.=7‘2 to 7*6. Lead- 
grey, witli darker or rarely iridescent 
tarnish ; streak greyish black. B.B. 
decrepitates, fuses, and leaves a 
globule of lead. Sol. in 11. acid. 

C.c.: 86*7 lead, and 13*3 sulphur; 
but usually contains a little silver, 
ranging from 1 to 3 or 5 parts in 
10,000 ; rarely 1 per cent, or more. 

Some contain copper, zinc, or anti- 
mony, others selenium, and others 
(the “ supersulphuret ”) probably free 
sulphur (2 to 8 per cent.). Most 
common ore of lead in many countries. 

Linlithgow, Inverkeithing, Monaltrie, 

Orkney, Cornwall, Derbyshire (Castletown), Cumberland (Alston 
Moor), Durham (Allenhead), Wales, Isle of Man. 

159. CUPEOPLUMBITE, 2PbS + Cu2S. 

Cubic. H. =2*5 ; G. =6*4. Bluish grey. Chili. 

160. Beegeeite, SPhS + BigSg. 

Cubic. G. = 7*27. CL cubic. Light to dark grey. Lustre brilliant. 
C.c.: sulphur 15, bismuth 20*6, lead 64 '2, with copper 1*7. Grant 
(Park county, Colorado). 

161. Glabsthalitb, PbSe. 

Cubic; but massive granular. H. =2*6 to 3; G. = 8*2 to 8*8. 
Lead-grey ; streak grey. B.B. fuses, smells of selenium, colours 
the flame blue, stains the support red, yellow, and white, and 
volatilizes, except a small residue, without fusing. C.c.: 72:7 lead, 
27*3 selenium ; but sometimes 11*7 of silver. Zorge, Lerbach, and 
Clausthal in the Harz. Tilicerodite, or Selcn-Cobalt-Blei, containing 
3 per cent, of cobalt, from Tilkerode, is a variety. 

162. ZORGITE. 

Massive granular ; like clausthalite, but inclining to reddish, and 
often tarnished. There are four varieties, (a) Sden-JBUi-Kupfer : 
G. =7 '4 to 7*5 ; 5PbSe + CuSe ; with 4 copper, 65 lead, 30 selenium. 
(h) The same, but with G. =5*6 ; 4Pb, 4Cu, 7Se ; with 15*8 copper, 
48 *4 lead, and 35 selenium, (c) Selen-Enffer-Blei : with G. = 7 ; 
2PbSe + CuSe; with 8 copper, 57 lead, and 32 selenium, (d) 2PbSe + 
9CuSe ; with 46*64 copper, 16 '58 lead, and 36*59 selenium. ^ From 
Tilkerode and Zorge in the Harz, and near Gabel in Thuringia. 

163. Altaite, PbTe . 

Cubic and granular ; fracture uneven ; sectile. H. = 3 to 3 * 5 ; G. = 
8 *1 to 8 *2. tin -white to yellow, with yellow tarnish. B. B. colours 
the flame blue, fusing to a globule, which almost wholly volatilizes. 
C.c. : 61*9 lead and 38*1 tellurium. Zavodinski in the Altai, 
California, Colorado, and Chili. 

164. Redrtjthite (Copper Glance), CugS. 

Right prismatic. coP ( 0 ) 119° 35'; P (P) middle edge 125° 22'; 
l-P (a) middle edge 65° 40'; 2Poo (d) middle edge 125° 40'; fPoo (e\ 
middle edge 65° 48'. Crystals 0? (s), coP ( 0 ), ooPoo (|>) (figs. 333, 



Leadbills, Peiitland Hills, 
Tyndrum, Stroiitiaii, Islay, 



Fig. 333. 



Fig. 334. 


334); with hexagonal aspect ; also twins ; and massive. CL c»P, 
imperfect ; fracture conchoidal or uneven ; sectile. H = *2 *5 to 3 ; 
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G. -=5*5 to 5 ‘8. Eatlior dull; brigliter on tlie streak. Blackish 
h^ad-grey^ with a blue or other tarnish. B.L, colours the flange 
blue ; on charcoal in the oxygen ilarne sputters, and fuses easily ; in 
the red. flame becomes solid.' With soda gives a grain of copper. 
Green solution in ii. acid, leaving sulphur. C.c.: 79*8 copper, 20*2 
sulphur. Fassnet Burn (Haddingtonshire), Ayrshire, Fair Island, 
near Redruth and Land’s End in Cornwall, Saxony, Silesia, Nor- 
way, the Banat, Siberia, and the United States. Important copper 
ore. 

165. SmoMEYEiirTE, CUjjS + AgS . 

Right prismatic ; isomorphous with redrubhite. Crystals rare ; 
usually massive ; fracture hat, very sectile, H. ==2‘5 ; G. = 6*2 to 
6*3. Bright. Blackish lead-grey. C.c. .* 53*1 silver, 31*2 copper, 
and 15 '7 sulphur, but often indeterminate proportions of silver (3 to 
53} and copper (SO to 75). Schlangenberg in Siberia, Rudelstadt in 
Silesia, and Catemo in Chili. 

166. Berzelinitk, CiigSe . 

Crystalline, in thin dendritic crusts, and imbedded in calcite. 
Silver-white with a black tarnish ; streak shining. In open tube 
gives a red sublimate of selenium, with white crystals of selenious 
acid. B.B, on charcoal fuses to a grey, slightly malleable bead, 
giving odour of selenious add ; with soda a grain of copper- C.c. : 
51 *5 copper and 38*5 selenium. Skrikeriim in Sm^land, Lerhaeh 
in the Harz. 

167. Ceookesite, (CiiTl)2Se . 

in crystalline grains the size of peas. H. = 2'5to3; G. =6*9. 
Brittle. Lead -grey. Metallic. B.B. colours the flame intense 
green. C.c.: 45*76 copper, 3*71 silver, 17*25 thallium, 33*27 
selenium. From Skrikermn . 

168. Eukaiuite, CusSe + AgSe. 

Massive and granular crystaliine. Cuts with knife. Lead-grey ; 
streak shining. B.B. fuses to a brittle metallic grain. C.c. : 43*1 
silver, 25*3 copper, and 31 *6 selenium. Skrikerum, Atacama, Chili 

169. Augentite, AgoS. 

Cubic. ooOoD ; 0; coC); and 202 (figs. 29, 56). Gry.stals generally 
misshapen, with uneven or curved feces; in druses, or linear 
groups; also arborescent, capillary, or in crusts. Cl. indistinct; 
fracture Iiackly ; malleable and flexible. H. =2 to 2*5 ; G. =7 to 
7*4. Rarely brilliant, more so on the streak. Blackish lead -grey, 
often w'ith a black, brown, or rarely iridescent tarnish. B.B. on 
charcoal fuses, intumesces greatly, and leaves a grain of silver. 
Sol. in con. n. acid. C.c.: 87 silver and 13 sulphur. Huel 
Duchy, Dolcoath, Herland, and near Callington in Cornwall ; | 
Alva in Stirlingshire : Freiberg, Marienberg, Annaberg, Sebneeberg, | 
Johann-Georgenstadt, Joaehimsthal, Schemnitz and Kremnitz, | 
Kongsberg. Common ore at Guanajuato and Zacatecas in Mexico, 
in Peru, and at Blagodat in Siberia. 

170. Acanthite, AgS . 

Right prismatic. H. «=2'5; G. = 7*33. Iron-biaek. C.c. like 
argentite, thus dimorphous. Freiberg and Clausthal, on argentite; 
also at Copiapo. 

171. Jjvlpaxte, SAgS -fCugS. 

Cubic; fermO. CL cubic; malleable. H. = 2*6; G. = 6*86. Dark- 
grey. Metallic lustre. C.c.: silver 71*78, copper 14*04, sulphur 
14*2. Jalpa in Mexico. 

172. Lautite (CuAg) As.S. 

Granular. Iron-black. H. =3; G. =4*96. C.c.: copper 28*3, 

silver 12, arsenic 41*8, sulphur 17*86. Lauta, near Marienberg, 

173. Naxjmannite, AgSe. 

In thin plates and granular. Cl. hexahedral, perfect Malleable. 

H, =2*5; G. =8. Iron-black. Splendent. C.c.: 73 silver and 27 
selenium, with 4*91 lead. Tilkerode. 

174. Hessite, AgTe. 

Cubic or anorthic (?) ; massive and granular. Slightly malleable. 

IT. = 2*5 to 3; G. =8*1 to 8*45. Blackish lead-grey to steel- 
grey. B.B. on charcoal fumes, fuses to a black grain with white 
spots, and leaves a brittle grain of. 
silver. C.c.; 62*8 silver and 37*2 
tellurium. Zavodinski (Altai), Nag- 
yag, Rezbanya, California, and Chili. 

175. Petzite , 2 AgTe + AuTe . 

Like hessite. Two varieties :■ — 

(a) with G. =8*72, containing 18 per 
cent of gold, from Nagyag ; (5) with 
G. =9 to 9*4, and 24 to 26 of gold. 

Calaveras and Tuolumne in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado. 

176. IdisciiASiTE, AgsSb ; AgjjSb ; 
andAggkSb. 

Right prismatic ; P with polar 
edges 132^ 42' and 92”; oo? 120” 

2ieaz‘V(%s. 835, 336). Crystals short prismatic, or thick tabular, 




Fig. 337. 



Fig. 335 (sp. 176). 


ami vertically striated (fig. 335); twins united by a feee of ooP ; 
often in stellar groups '(fig. 336); also massive or grmnilar. Oi, 

basal and Poo , distinct ; oop imperfect ; rather 
brittle, and slightly malleable. H. =3*5; 

0. =9*4to 9*8. Silver- white to tin-white, with 
a yellow or blackish tarnish. B.B. fuses easily, 
fumes staining tlie charcoal white, and leaves 
a grain of silver. Sol. in n. acid. C.c.: 64 
to 84 silver, and 36 to 16 antimony. Andreas- 
berg, Ailemont in Dauphin e, Spain, ‘and Ar- '>^5. 

queras in Goqiiimbo (Chili). A valuable ore of silver. A variety 
from GMli contains 94*2 silver and 5*8 antimony, and is Ag^gSb. 

177. Blende, ZnS. 

Cubic and tetrahedral (figs. 152, 153, 337). Twins remarkably 
common, united by a face of 0, and several times repeated ; fre- 
quently massive and granular. CL CO 0, perfect ; very brittle. H. = 
3*5 to 4 ; G. =3*9 to 4*2. Semitransparent to opaque ; adamantine 
and resinous. Brown or black, also 
red, yellow', and green, rarely colour- 
less or white. B.B. decrepitates, often 
violently, but only fuses on very thin 
edges. Sol. in con. ii. acid, leaving 
sulphur. O.C.: 67 zinc and 33 sulphur ; 
but generally in the darker varieties 
with 1 to 15 iron, 0 to 3 cadmium. 

Yery abundant. Glen Gairn (bright 
yellow^ and highly phosphorescent), 

Leadhills, T^mdrum, Cornwall, Derby- 
shire, Cumberland, the Harz, Freiberg, 

Przibram, Schemnitz, Kapnik, North 
America, Peru. Used for producing zinc vitriol and sulphur, and 
as an ore of zinc. Lithium, indium, thallium, and gallium have 
all been found in blende. 

178. WTrETZiTE, 6ZnS-bFeS. 

Hexagonal ; cop, P, with %vell-marked horizontal strias. Cl- 
basal, and prismatic. H. =3*5 to 4; G. =3*9 to 4*1. Brownish, 
black ; streak light brown. C.c. : like blende, which is thus dimor- 
phous. Oruro in Bolivia, and Przibram (radiated and cadmiferous). 

179. Gbeenockite, CdS. 

Hexagonal, and generally hemirnorphic. P 86® 2P; 2P 123® 54'. 
Crystals 2P, OP, ooP, F ; orP, 2P, coP; attached singly. CL cop, 
imperfect; basal perfect. H. =3 to 3*5; G. =4*8 to 4*9. Trans- 
lucent; brilliant resinons, or adaman- 
tine. Honey- or orange-yellow, 
rarely browm ; streak yellowL B.B. 
decrepitates, and becomes carmine- 
red, but again yellow when cold ; 
fused with soda forms a reddish 
brown coating on charcoal. Sol. in ■‘^^^* 

h. acid. C.c.: 77*6 cadmium, and 22*4 sulphur. Bishopton in 
Renfrewshire, Przibram, and Friedensville in Pennsylvaziia. 

180. Alabandine, MnS . 

Cubic; 0 and ooOoo ; usually massive and granular. CL hexa- 
hedral, perfect ; fracture uneven ; rather brittle. H. =3*5 to 4; 
G. =3*9to4. Opaque; semi-TnetalUc. Iron-black to dark steel- 
grey, brownish black tarnish ; streak dark green. B.B. fuses on thin 
edges to a brown slag, Sol. in li. acid. C.c.: 63 manganese and 
37 sulphur. Nagyag, Kapnik, Alabanda in Caria, Mexico, and 
Bi'azil. 

181. Milleeite, NiS . 

Hexagonal rhorabohedral ; R 144® 8'; in fine aciciilar prisms 
of c»P2, R. Brittle. H, = 3 *5 ; G. = 4 *6 (or 5 *26 to 5 *65). Brass- 
or bronze-yellow, with a grey or iridescent lavnirli. B.B. fuses 
easily to a blackish metallic globule, w'hich boils and sputters, 
in nitro-hydrochloric acid forms a green solution. C.c. : 64 '4 nickel 
and 35*6 sulphur. Morven (Argyllshire), Chapel (File), Ayrshire, 
near St Austell in Cornwall, at Mertliyr-Tydvii, Johaiin-Gcorgen- 
stadt, Joaehimsthal, Przibram, Camsdorf, Ricciielsdorf, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

182. PEm'LANmTE (Msmmc^c7lies), 2FeS-pNiS. 

Cubic ; mavssive and granular ; fracture uneven ; brittle. H. = 
3*5 to 4; G. =4*6. Light pinchbeck-brown, with darker streak. 
Not magnetic. B.B. acts in general like pyrrhotite the roasted 
powj^er forms with borax in the red. flame a black opaque glass. 
C.c. : 36 sulphur, 42 iron, and 22 nickel ; but mixed with pyrrhotite 
and ehalcopyrite. Lillehammer in southern Norway. Imerarite^ 
5FeS-HNiS, with 11 of nickel, from near Inveraray, is a variety. 

183. Nickelite {floiip&T Afklcd), NiAs . 

Hexagonal ; P 86® 50'. Crystals ooP, OP ; rare. Arborescent, 
reniform, and massive ; fracture eonchoidal and uneven ; brittle. 

H. = 5 *5 ; G. = 7 *5 to 7 *7. Light copper-red, with a hlaeldsh tarnish. 

It foi*ms no sublimate in the closed tube. B.B. fuses with strong 
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Fig. 339. 


fumes to a white, brittle, metallic globule. C.c. : 43 '6 nickel and ' 
56 '4 arsenic. Hilderston in Linlithgow, Pibble in Kirkcudbright, 
Leadhills, Pengellyand Huel Chance in Cornwall, Freiberg, Schnee- 
berg, J oachimsthal, Sangerhauseii, Andreasberg, Chatham in Con- 
necticut. Used as an ore of nickel. 

184. BREiTHAirPTiTE {Antimonial Mckel), KiSb . 

Hexagonal ; P 86® 56'. Crystals, thin striated hexagonal tables 

of OP, 00 p. H. = 5; G. =7*5to7'6. Brilliant. Light copper-red, 
generally with violet tarnish. B.B. fumes, but fuses with great 
difficulty. C.c. : 32*2 nickel and 67*8 antimony. Andreasberg. 

185. Stannite {Tm Pyrites) ^ 2CuS, SnS 2 + 2(FeS, ZnS) + SnS 2 . 

Cubic ; in cubes very rare, generally massive and granular. Cl. 

hexahedral, imperfect ; fracture uneven or small conchoidal ; 
brittle. H. =4; G. =4*3 to 4*5. Steel-grey; streak black. C.c.: 

26 to 32 tin, 24 to 30 copper, 5 to 12 iron, 2 to 10 zinc, and 30 
sulphur. Huel Rock near St Agnes, St Michael’s Mount, and Cani- 
brea in Cornwall; Zinnwald. Bell-metal ore. 

186. Steknbeegite, (AgS 4- 2FeS)FeS3 . 

Right prismatic ; P middle edge 118®, Crystals usually thin 
tabular; in twins, or in fan-like and spheroidal groups. Cl. basal, 
perfect ; sectiie, and flexible in thin ^ 
laminai. H. = 1 to 1*5; G. =4*2 to 
4*25. Dark pinchbeck-brown, often 
a violet-blue tarnish ; streak black. 

C.c. : 34*2 silver, 35*4 iron, and 30*4 
sulphur. Joachimsthal, Schneeberg, 
and Johann -Georgenstadt. Flexible -^^a* 

BuVphurct of Silver y from Hungary and Freiberg, is identical. Fric- 
seitsy AggFegSa, in twins (fig. 339), is a variety. 

187. Rittingerite, AgAs . 

Oblique prismatic: coP 126° 18' ; ooPoo and OP. Cl. basal ; 
fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. = 2 *5 to 3 ; G. = 5 *63. C. c. : silver 
57*7, the remainder being arsenic, with some selenium. Joachimsthal, 
Silesia, Felsobanya in Plungary. 

188. COVELLINE, CuS . 

Hexagonal. Crystals coP, OP; rare; usually reniform and graim- 
lar. Cl. basal; sectiie. Thin laminee flexible. H. =1*5 to 2 ; G. = 

3*8 to 4*6. Resinous. Indigo-blue; streak black. B.B. burns 
with blue flame. Sol. in n. acid. C.c.: 66*7 copper, 33*3 sulphur. 
Cairnbeg in CornwaU, Vesuvius, Leogang (Austria), Chili, Angola, 
Hew Zealand, and Victoria. 

189. OB.A.-LQOVYmi:TS, {Copper Pyrites), CuS + FeS, 

Pyramidal ; and sphenoidal heinihedric ; JP (P) with polar edges 
71° 20' ; 00 Poo . Crystals generally small and deformed ; twins 
very common, like fig. 340. Pco (&) 89° 10', 2Poo(c) 126° 11', 

OP (a), P (fig. 89). Most commonly compact and disseminated; 
also botryoidal and reniform. Cl. pyramidal 2Poo ; some- 
times rather distinct ; fracture conchoidal or uneven. H. =3*5 to 
4; G. = 4*l to 4*3. Brass-yellow, often with a gold-yellow or 

iridescent tarnish (peacock copper ore) ; ^ 

streak greenish black. B.B. on charcoal be- A 
comes darker or black, and on cooling red; j* j 

fuses easily to a steel-grey globule, which at \ \ WmljjlKi 
length becomes magnetic, brittle, and greyish 
red on the fractured surface ; with borax and yk 

soda jjrields a grain of copper; moistened with ufik 

h. acid, colours the flatne blue. C.c. essenti- 
ally 1 atom copper, 1 atom iron, and 2 atoms 
sulphur; with 34*5 copper, 30*5 iron, and 35 340. 

sulphur. The most abundant ore of copper. In Kirkcudbright- 
shire and Wigtownshire, Tyndrum in Perthshire, Inverness-shire, 
Lairg in Sutherland, Shetland, Anglesea (Parys mine), Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Cumberland, Gunnislake (Devonshire), St Austell , 
(Cornwall), Wicklow, Falun, Rbraas, Freiberg, Mansfeld, Goslar, 
Lauterberg, Mlisen, Siberia. It is distinguisiied from pyrite by 
yielding readily to the knife, by its tarnish, and by forming a green, 
solution in n. acid. 

190. Bornite {Purple Copper), SCugS, FcgSg . ! 

Cubic. Crystals coOQo,and ooOoo, 0; but rare, and generally 

rough or uneven ; also twins. Mostly massive. Cl. octahedral ; 
fracture conchoidal ; slightly brittle ; sectiie. H. =3 ; G. =4*9 to 
6*1. Colour between copper-red and pinchbeck-brown, with tarnish 
at first red or brown, then violet or sky-blue ; streak greyish black* 

B. B. acts like chalcopyrite. Soluble in con. h. acid, leaving sulphur. 

C. c.: 55*6 copper, 16*4 iron, and 28 sulphur. Crystals near Redruth 
and St Day in Cornwall ; massive at Killarney in Ireland ; also j 
Horway, Sweden, Mansfeld, Silesia, Tuscany, and Chili. An ore of 
copper, 

191. Cuban, CuS, FegSg. ; 

Cubic. H. =4;G. = 4T. Bronze-yellow; streak bronze-yellow and < 

black. Barracanao in Cuba, Tunaberg and Kafveltorp in Sweden- j 


' Fig. 340. 

In Kirkcudbright- 


392. Dgmeykite, CugAs. 

Botryoidal or massive ; fracture uneven ; brittle. H. =3 to 3*5 : 
G.=7 to 7*5. Tin- or silver- white, inclining to yellow, with an 
iridescent tarnish. H ot affected by h. acid . C. c. : 7 1 *63 copper and 
28*37 arsenic. Calabazo in Coquimbo, and Copiapo in Chili Con- 
durrite,msiSsiYe, seems an impure variety; from Condurrow mine and 
near Redruth (Cornwall). Algodooiite irom Lake Superior, Whit- 
neyite from Mexico, and Parwinite (88 copper) are also identical 
or similar. 

193. Melonite, NioTeg. 

Hexagonal ; minute tabular crystals, foliated and granular. 
Metallic lustre. Reddish wliite ; streak dark grey. C.c. : nickel 21, 
silver 4*1, tellurium 73*4. Stanislaus and Calaveras (California). 

194. Sylvanite, AgTe4 + AuTe3. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 55° 21'. ooP 94° 26';-P'^oo 19° 21'; P'^co 
62° 43'. Crystals small, short acieular, and often twinned and grouped 
in rows like letters; sectiie, but friable. H. = 1 *5 to 2; G. = 7 *99 to 




Fig. 343 (sp. 195). 


Fig. 341. Fig. 342. 

8*33. Steel-grey to silver- wliite, and pale bronze-yellow. C.c. ; 59 '6 
' tellurium, with 0*6 to 8*5 antimony, 26*5 gold (in some 30), and 
13*9 silver, with 0*2 to 15 lead. Offenbanya {Graphic Tclhcrium), 
]^agysLg{YeUow Tellurhmi), md Qalifornm. 

195. Hagyagite, Slack Tellurium. 

Pyramidal. P 137° 62'; Pco 122° 50'; and OP (fig. 343). Crystals 
tabular, rare; in general in thin plates or foli- 
ated. Cl- basal, perfect; sectiie; thin laminre 
flexible. H.=l to 1*5; G.=6*86 to 7*2. 

Splendent. Blackish lead -grey. C.c.: 51 to ^ . 

63 lead, 6 to 9 gold, 1 copper and silver, 13 to iLM 
32 tellurium, 3 to 12 sulphur, and 0 to 4*5 
antimony. Hagyag and Offenbanya in Tran- C ieo ' 
sylvania, 

196. Maleonite, AuoBi, 

H.=l*5 to 2; Ct.=8-2 to 9*7. Colour 
silver-white, with black tarnish. C.c.: gold Fig. 343 (sp. 195). 
64*5, bismuth 35*5. Occurs in granite veins at Maldon in Victoria. 

197. Chilenite, AgioBi , 

Minute plates of metallic lustre. Silver-white, but tarnished red 
or yellow. Silver 83*9, bismuth 16*1. From the mine San 
Antonio near Copiapo in Chili. 

198. Cinnabar, HgS. 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 71° 48'. R (%), OR {o), C50 R {m), |-R 

('*’) (fig, 344). Crystals rhombohedral; also 

granular, compact, and earthy. Cl. ooR, 

perfect ; fracture uneven and splintery ; / \ 

sectiie. H. =2 to 2*5; G. =8to8’2. Trans- n / X 'n/l 

parent, with circular polarization. Adaman- 

tine. Cochineal-red ; streak scarlet. C. c. : \ ^ y 

86 '2 mercury, 1 3 *8 sulphur. Idria in Garn iola, ^ J 

Almaden iii Spain, Wolfstein in Bavaria, ^ 

Saxony, Hungary, Tuscany, China, Cali- 

fornia, Mexico, Peru. Chief ore of mercury. Also a pigment. 

Eepodic Cinnabar is a bituminous mixture. 

199. Tiemannite, HgSe . 

Fine granular ; brittle. H. =2*5; G. = 7*1 to 7*4. Brilliant Dark 
lead-grey. C.c. : 75 mercury, 26 selenium. Clausthal and Zorge. 

200. Lerbachite, (PbHg)Se . 

Granular and massive. G. = 7 *8 to 7 ‘88. Colour steel-grey to 
iron-black. Brittle. Lerbach, Tilkerode in the Harz. 

201. Gtjanajtjatite, BijjSeg . 

Massive ; granular ; foliated and fibrous. IT. = 2 *5 to 3 ; G. = 6 ‘25. 
Blue-grey; streak grey and shining. Aletallic ; soft and malleable. 
C.c.: selenium 34*3, sulphur *7, bismuth 65. Santa Rosa (Guana- 
juato, Mexico). 

XYL — So 


Fig. 344. 

Also a pigment. 
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20:2. COLORABOITK, HgTc . 

Massivo and granular. 11.-3; G. ==^8*63. Metallic. Iron-black. 
Concboidal fracture. C.c.: 61 iiiereury, 39 tellurium. Colorado. 

203. Molybdenite, MoS. 

Hexagoual(?). Crystals OP, ocP; and OP, ooP,P, aeneTally scaly. 
Cl. basal, perfect; scctiie and flexible. Feels greasy. H. «»itol*u; 

G. «4''6 to 4*9. Lead-grey witli red tinge ; grey streak on paper, 

greenish on porcelain. B.B. colours flame siskin-green ; on 
charcoal yields sulphurous _ fumes, ^ — — — . — 

and forms a white coating ; in warm nr;:::x::ru ■ ■ 

nitrochloric acid a greenish, and in 

boiling s. acid a blue solution. / ' . ' " 

O.c, :"59 molybdenum, 41 sulphur. 

In granular limestones, and in 

granites in Sutherland, Koss, Aberdeen, Argyll, and Kirkcudbright; 
Shap in Westmoredand, Caldbeckfell in Cumbei’land, Arendal,. 
Eirmwald, Mont Blanc, Maine, Connecticut, A’^eain Victoria. Used 
for preparing blue carmine, for colouring porcelain. 

204. Laurite, (EuOs)oS3. 

Cubic. Crystals 0, ooOco ; c»03, ooOoo . Cl. octahedral. H. =* 
/•5 ; 0.-=6’99. Metallic, bright. Dark iron-black. Powder grey. 
Brittle. C.c. : ruthenium 65*18, osmium 3*03, sulphur 31*79. 
From platinum grains, in Borneo and Oregon. 

205. Realgar, AsS. 

Oblique prismatic . ooP ( J/") 7 4° 26'; P^ ^ (n) 132® 2', ooP‘>2 (7) IIS'* 
16'. Crystals (fig. 346) generally prismatic; 
sometimes mas.sive. CL basal, also clino- 

diagonal ; fracture splintery ; sectile. i I*: ]v\ 

H. = 1*5 to 2; G. =3*4 to 3*6. Trans- ^ jp \ \ • i 

parent to opaque; resinous. Aurora-red; 

streak orange-yellow. C.c.: arsenic 70, : i \ 

sulrjhur 30. Kagyag, Felsobanya, St J j j j >• 

Gotthard, Vesuvius. f / ^ 

206. OiuuiiENT, AsoSy. \ J 

Right prismatic. coP 117° 49'. Fre- L../ / / 

quentiy foliated. CL brachydiagonal ; \’y^ 

striated vertically; sectile and flexible. 

H. = 1*5 to 2; G. =3*4 to 3*5. Semi- p. «)qk\ 

transparent; resinous to pearly. Citron- ^* ^ 

yellow and orange-yellow, C.c.: arsenic 61, sulphur 39. Servia, 

tToiTiriTlr Anfli*flanb(9T'fT Zinin.Man in MeA'ino. 


grey; streak clierry-rea. Cc. ; Z1 silver, 41 autimouy, 22 sulphur. 
Freiberg, Przibram, Potosi. 

213. Moeocochite { Silher - Wwnuih Glanz )^ AgS -f BiSg . 
Massive. Colour grey; streak light green. G. =6*92. C.c. .-silver 

28*3, bismuth 54*7, sulphur 17. Morococha in Peru. 

214. Sartorite, PbS-l-AsoSg. 

Right prismatic. Crystals slender; cop 123® 20'. Cl. OP. H. = 3 ; 
G. =5*39. 0,c.: lead 42*68, arsenic 30*93, sulphur 26*39. Binnen- 
thal in Switzerland. 

215. ZlKCICENITE, PbS + SbSg. 

Right prismatic. c»P 120® 39'; Poo (c) 150® 36' (fig. 349). 
Crystals acicular; vertically striated, and twinned ^ 

3 or 6. Sectile. H. =3 to 3*5 ; G. =5*3 to 5*35. 

Steel-grey to iead-grev ; with blue tarnish. C.c.: lead 
35*9, antimony 42, sulphur 22*1. Wolfsberg. d d 

216. Emplectite, CuS + Bi^Sg . 

Right prismatic. Tin- white. Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
and Copiapo. Fig. 349 

217. 'WOLFSBERGITE, CUaS + SbaSg, ' ^ * * 

Right prismatic. ooP 135® 12'; ooP2 111®. ^Crystals tabular; 

also fine granular. Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect ; fracture conclioidal 
or uneven. H. = 3 *5; G. = 4 *7 48. Lead-grey to iron-black, sometimes 
iridescent; streak black, dull. C.c. : 25*4 copper, 49 antimony, 
and 25*6 sulphur. Wolfsberg. 

218. Beethierite, FeS, SbSg. 

Massive ; columnar or fibrous, with indistinct cleavage. H. =» 
2*3; G. =4 to 4*3. Dark steel-grey, reddish. Tintagel and Padstow 
in Cornwall, Auvergne and Anglars (Creuse) in France, Braunsdorf in 
Saxony. In France used as an ore of antimony. 

219. Plagionite, Pb4Sb3. 

Oblique prismatic, C 72® 28'. P 134° 30' and 142° 3'; -2P 


Kapnik, Andreasberg, Solfatpa, Zimai>an in Mexico. 

207. Dimorphite, AsoSg. 

Right prismatic. H. =1*5; G. =3*58. Orange-yellow. Solfatara. 

208. Stibnite, SboSg. 

Right prismatic. P polar edges 109® 26' and 108® 21'; ooP 90® 54'. 
Crystals (fig. 347) generally inismatic. CL 
brachydiagonal, perfect ; sectile. H. =2; 

G. =4*6 to 4*7. Brilliant lead-grey, often 

tarnished. C.c.: antimony 71 *8, sulphur ^ 

28 ‘2. iilaisley, Banlfshire ; Harehill, ^ | 

Ayrshire ; Glendinning, Dumfriesshire ; | j 

Endeiliou and Padstow, Cornwall ; Wolfs- 1 | 

berg, Harz; Przibram, Schemuitz, o I !■ 

Auvergne, Spain, America, Melbourne. j j 

Chief ore of antimony. L--- ,''\ 

209. Bismutiiine, BLSg. yV" ^ 

Right prismatic. coP 91® 30'. Crystals 

prismatic, striated ; also granular and 

foliated. CL brachydiagonal; sectile. oa't oaqv 

H. =2 to 2 *5 ; G. = 6*4 to 6 *6. Lead-grey. ^'^* 

O.C.: 81*2 bismuth, 18*8 sulphur. Caldbeckfell (Cumberland), 
Redruth (Cornwall), Riddarhyttan and Bastnaes (Sweden), Alten- 
berg, Haddam (Connecticut), Ballarat (Victoria), Bolivia. 

210. Freezelite, BioScg, or 2BLSe3-f BLSg. 

Right prismatic ; ooP 90®. Heedle crystals, and massive. CL 
brachydiagonal. H. =2*5 to 3; G. =6*25. Bluish grey; streak 
greyish black, sMniug. Lustre metallic. Malleable. C.c.: bismuth 
67*38, selenium 24*13, sulphur 6*6. Guanajuato (Mexico). 

SULPHUR SALTS. 

211. Guejabite, Cu2S-^2Sb^S3. 

Right prismatic. ooP 101® 9'. CL brachydiagonal. H. =3*5; 

G. ==5*03. Steel-green, with bluish ^ 

streak. C.c.: copper 15*5, anti- a 

mony 58*5, sulphur 25. Guejar in / 

Sierra FTevada. / / 7 / ‘ 

212. Miaegyrite, AgS-j-SbSg. I yj7 h y\ ^ I I 

Oblique prismatic, 0 81® 36'. / A/ -L \ / / 

P 90® 53'; -P 59° 69'. Cry^stals I f o [A 

pyramidal, or tabular (fig, 348) ; 

massive ; sectile. H. = 2 to 2 *5 ; ' ^ Fig. 848 (sp. 212). 

G. = 5 ‘2 to 5*3. Metallic adamantine. Blackish lead-grey to steel 

ISwwJw/n '.’j- . ' / ' li •-.1. ' - 


Fig. 349 
(sp. 215). 


Oblique prismatic, C 72® 28'. P 134° 30' and 142° 3'; -2P 
120® 49'. Crystals thick, tabu- ^ 

lar (fig. 350), minute, and in 

druses. Cl. - 2P, perfect; brittle. c \\ 

H.=2*5; G.=5*4. Blackish /\ \ 

lead-grey. C.c.: 41 lead, 38 / 

antimony, and 21 sulphur. / \ / / 

Wolfsberg. 

220. Klaprothite, SCmS X. 

-|-2Bi2S3. 

Right prismatic; long striated 
crystals; coP^ 107®. Wittichen, Fig. 350 (sp. 219). 

Bulach. Schirmerite, from Colorado, 3(Ag2pb)S4-2Bi2S3, with G. 
=6*74, is similar. 

221. Binxite, 3CuS -f 2AS2S3 . 

Cubic. Typical forms 006, 202; 0, ooOoo, 606; 404, lOOlO 
30|. H. =4*5 ; G. =4*48. Metallic. Black, Binnen. 

222. Jamesonite, SPbS h- 2Sb2S3 . 

Right prismatic ; oo? 101® 20'. Crystals coP, ool^co , long- 
prismatic, parallel or radiating. CL basal perfect, coP and brachy- 
diagonal imperfect; sectile. H. =2 to 2*5 ; G. =5*5 to 5*7. Steel- 
grey to dark lead -grey. B.B decrepitates, fuses easily, and wholly 
volatilizes except a small slag. Sol, in warm n. acid. C.c.: 44*5 
lead, with 2 to 4 iron, 34*9 antimony, and 20*6 sulphur. Cornwall, 
Estremadura, Hungary, Siberia, and Brazil. 

223. Dufrenoysite, 2PbS-f AS2S3. 

Right prismatic. ooP 93® 39'. Generally in thick rectangular 
tables. H. =3; G. =5*56. Lead-grey. Brittle. Binnen, St Gotthard. 

224. pRiESLiiBENiTE, 5(Pb, Ag2)S -f- 2Sb2S3 . 

Oblique prismatic, C 87° 46'. ooP 119° 12'; P®co 31° 41' (fig. 351) 
in prisms with curved reed-like faces, and 
strong vertical striie. Twins intersecting ; F T ’u . — a 

also massive. CL 00 P, perfect; fracture con- v ^ 

choidal or uneven ; rather brittle, H. = 2 to XiiT/ K 

2*5 ; G. = 6*2 to 6*4. Steel-grey to dark lead- \ / 

grey. C.c.: 22*5 silver, 32*4 lead, 26*8 anti- f 

mony, and 18*3 sulphur. Freiberg (Saxony), am 
Hiendelaencina (Spain). 

225. Pyrargyrite, SAgoS-rSRSg. 1 

Hexagonal rhombohedrai ; R (P) 108° 42'; I A„\ 

- JE 137° 68' ; OR ; - 2R (?•); R3; c»P2 (s); \/--X 

and ooR (Q. Crystals prismatic (fig. 352); 3cC 

twins common , of various kinds; also massive, ^ ^ ^ 
dendritic, or investing. CL R, rather perfect ; 
fracture concboidal to uneven and splintery; (^P- ^^)* 

sectile. H.=2 to 2*5. Crimson-red to blackish lead-grey ; streak 
cochineal to cherry-red. Huel Brothers and Hue! Duchy in 
Cornwall, Andreasberg, Freiberg Johann-Georgenstadt, Aimaherg,. 


Fig. 351 (sp. 224). 
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Schneeberg, llarienberg, Przibrani, Scbemnitz and Kremnitz, 
Kongsberg, Mexico, >[evacla, &;c. 

226. PnousTiTE, SAg^S + As^Sg. 

ILliombobeclral, like pyrargyrite, except E 107® 50' (iig, 353). 

G. “0*5 to 5*6. Semi- 
transparent to trans- 

lucent on tlie edges. //' 

Cochineal to crimson-red. ]j | j !| « n. 

C.c. : 65*5 silver, 16*1 I ! j | /pC| // 

arsenic, and 19 *4 sulphur. i j j j /' tv 

Streak aurora-red. B.B. | | | ' f i ^N./» 

arsenical odour, and ! | { 1 ! j I 

difficultly reduced to ^ | r ^ 5; 

metallic silver. At the ! J I { | 

same localities as pyrar- | | | | //^ j yf 

gyrite ; both are vain- ! | } • >/' ^ ''J/ 

able ores of silver. Red j ! \ i \ r 

orpirnent has a lower [ j 

specific gravity, and s.' rA:r^ // 

yellow streak; cinnabar 

“pT Fig. 352 (sp. 225). Pig. 353 (sp. 226), 

227. Boulangerite, SPbS+SbSg. 

Fine granular, columnar, radiating, or fibrous ; slightly sectile. 

H. =« 3 ; G. == 5 *8 to 6. Silky, metallic. Blackish lead-grey, with 
darker streak. B.B, like jam esonite. C.c.: 59 lead, 22 *8 antimony, 
and 18*2 sulphur. Moliffi’es in France, Obeiiahr (Rhenish 
Prussia), Lapland, and Siberia. Plumlostih or Emli'ethite^ from 
ISTertchinsk, is only a variety. 

228. Kobellite, 3PbS, Bi^jSg-pSPbS, Sb^Sa- 

Radiated columnar; soft. G. = 6*2to 6*3. C.c.: 53 lead, 20 bis- 

muth, 10 antimony, and 17 sulphur. Hvena in oSTerike (Sweden), 

229. '^tj:tioke:sh:^ {Gttpreous BisJiiuth), SCuS-f-BioSs. 

Right prismatic ; in tabular crystals like bournonite. Wittichen 
in the Black Forest. i 


G. =4*6 to 5*2. Steel-grey to iron-black; streak black (dai’k red 
when containing zinc). B.B. on charcoal boils slightly, and Rises 
to a steel-grey slag, usually magnetic, and with soda gives copper. 
O.c. essentially CuoS in combination with SlioSg. Airtlirey near 






vxw 


Fig. 355. 




Fig. 356. 



Fig. 357. 


Fig. 358. 


230. Bouenonite (3CuS ■+■ SbgSg) -f- 2(3PbS -h SboS^). 

Right prismatic. oqP {d) 93® 40'; Pco {n) 96® 13'; Pa5(c) 92® 34'; 

OP (r); oopoo(s); coFco(y??) (fig. 354). Cl. brachydiagonal, im- 
perfect ; fracture uneven to conchoidal ; p 

rather brittle. H. =2*5 to 3; G. =5*7 
to 5*9. Lustre brilliant metallic. Steel- " ■, ' 

grey. C.c.: 42*4 lead, 13 copper, 25 jp— j-- “y^ 

antimony, and 19*6 sulphur. &druth i I t 

and Beeraiston ; Harz (Heudorf), Brauns- j | [ 

dorf, Kapnik, Servoz; Alais and Pontgi- ! I 

baud in France. j i ^ ” r 

Wolchite from Wolch in Carinthia is : I i 

only a variety. | > t 

231. Aikinite {Needle-ore), 2(3PbS r| 

+ Bi2Ss) + 3(CuS + Bi.,S3). 

Right prismatic ; long thin crystals ' i 

imbedded in quartz,, often bent or broken; I 

rather brittle. H. =2*5; G. =6*7 to 6*8. Fig. oo4 (sp. -.30). 
Blackish lead-grey or steel-grey, with a brownisli tarnish. C.c. : 
36 lead, 11 copper, 36 bismuth, and 17 sulpliur. Berezoff (Siberia), 
Georgia. 

232. Stylotyp, 3(0uAgFe)S-fSb2S3. 

Right prismatic. OR 92® 30'. H.=3;G. =4*8. Black. Copkpo, 
Chili. 

233. Annivite, 4CuS + (As 2S3, Sh^Sg, BigSg). 

Massive, similar to the foregoing. From Anniver in Valais. 
Studerite is similar, but with 15*5 of antimony. 

234. JuLiANiTE, SCugS + AsaSs. 

Cubic. G. =5*12. Metallic. Reddish grey. Rudelstadt in 
Silesia. 

235. Meneghinite, 4PbS -f SbgSg . 

Obliq^ue prismatic, C 72® 8'. 00 P 140® 24'; P°co 70®. Crystals 
small, aciciilar, chiefly of oop«co, ooPOoo, oop ; rare; mostly 
fibrous. H. =3;G. =6*4. Bottino in Tuscany, Schwarzenberg in 
Saxony. 

236. JOEDANITE, 4PbS-f-As.2S3. 

Right prismatic ; c»P 123° 291 Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect 
Streak black. G. =6*38. C.c, : lead 68*9, arsenic 12*5, sulphur 
18*6. Binnen and Nagyag. 

237. Teteaheeeite 4Cu2S + Sb2S3. 

Tesseral and tetrahedral. In crystals ~ ooO, (figs. 

. 365 to 358, also 65, 06, 206). Twins (figs. 164, 207); generally 
massive. CL octahedral ; fracture conchoidal ; brittle- IL=3'44; 


Stirling, Sandlodge in Shetland, Tomnadashin on Loch Tay, Kirk- 
cudbright; Crinnis and other Cornish mines near St^Ansteil; Harz, 
Mtisen, Freiberg, Camsdorf, Alsace, Kremnitz, and Kapnik, Those 
with 17 to 31 silver are the Silver Fahlore (Freiberg). Ore of 
copper and silver. 

238. Tennantite, (CuS, FeS) As^Sg . 

Cubic (like fig. 237). Cl. ooO. Brittle. H. =4; G. = 4*3 to 4*5. 
Iron-black; streak dark red, grey. C.c. : 49 copper, 4 iron, 19 
arsenic, and 28 sulphur. Redruth and St Bay (Cornwall), and 
Skutterud. Copper-blende^ with brownish red streak ; G. = 4 *3 ; con- 
tains 8*9 zinc ; Freiberg. 

239. PoLYTELiTE ( Wcissgiltigcrz), 4RS n- Sb^Sg . 

Like tetrahedrite. H. = 2 *5 ; G. = 5 *4 to 5 *7. C.c.: silver 6 to 22, 
lead 38 to 52, antimony 8*5 to 2*2, sulpliur 13 to 22*5. Freiberg. 

! 240. Stephanite, SAgaS + SbaSg . 

' Eight prismatic, oo'f { 0 ) 115® 39'; P (P) middle edge 104® 20'; 

2Poc(c?) middle edge 107° 48'; OP (s); oo^co(p) (figs, 333, 334). 
Cl. d and p, both imperfect ; fracture conchoidal or uneven ; sectile. 
H. =2 to 2*5 ; G. = 6*2 to 6*3. Iron-black to blackish lead-grey. 
C.c.: 68*5 silver, 15*3 antimony, and 16*2 sulphur. Cornwall, 
Freiberg, Sebneoberg, Annaberg, Joachimsthal, Przibram, Schem- 
nitz, Mexico, Peru, and Siberia. Valuable ore of silver. 

241. Geoceonite, 5PbS + (Sb, As)2S3. 

Right prismatic. Fracture conchoidal ; sectile. H. = 2 to 3 ; G. = 
6 *45 to 6 *54. Pale lead-grey. C. c. : 67 lead, with 1 to 2 copper and 
iron, 16 antimony, with 4*7 arsenic, and 17 sulphur. Sala in 
Sweden, Meredo (Oviedo) in Spain, and near Pietrosanto in Tuscany. 

242. Kilbeickenite, OPbS-tSbgSa. 

Massive ; granular or foliated. C.c. : 70*01 lead, 13*76 antimonj*, 
and 16*23 sulphur. County Clare in Ireland. 

243. Polybasite, 9(Ago, Cu2)S + (Sb, As)2S3. 

Hexagonal ; P 117®. Crystals OP, coP ; and OP, P, tabirlar. 
CL basal, imperfect ; sectile, and easily frangible. H, = 2 to 2*5; 
G. =6 to 6*25. Iron-black, in very thin lamellce, translucent, 
red. C.c. : 64 to 72 silver, 3 to 10 copper, 16 to 17 sulphur, 0*2 to 
8 antimony, and 1 to 6 arsenic. Freiberg, Joachimsthal, Schem- 
nitz, Guanajuato, lilevada, and Idaho. Rich ore of silver. 

244. POLYAEGYEITE, 12AgS + SboS3. 

Cubic. Typical form 0, ooOco, coO,mOm. CL cubic. H. =2*5; 
G. = 6*97. Metallic, iron-black ; streak black. Malleable, C.c.: 
78*2 silver, 7*4 antimony, 14*5 sulp)bur. Wolfaeh in Baden. 

245. Enaegite, SCusS+As^Ss. 

Right prismatic. CL coP 97° 53' perfect, brachydiagonal 100® 58' 

and macrpdiagonal les.s so. Typical form 00 P, OP, oopoo, ooPoc. 
Brittle. H. =3; G. = ^4‘3 to 4*5. Xron-black. O.c. : 48*3 copper, 
19*1 arsenic, and 32*6 siiljdiur. Morococha in Peru. ^ 





Lead-grey. Cliiviato in 


Steel-grey, H. ==3*5. Witti- 


Bliie-black. Altenburg 


246. Clabite, 3CuS 4- AsS . 

Oblifiue prismatic. <Jl. ciinodiagonal. Ordinary form ooP, 
oaP^co, OP, H. =-3-5; G. •'-=4'4B. Lark bluish grey. Kinzig- 

tlial in Baden. L'uzonite is similar, 

247. Pamatinite, SCuS + SbS , 

Right prismatic. Typical form OP, o3p, oopc3o , oof 3. Massive or 
reniform. H. -- 3*5 ; G, = 4 *57, Copper-red to grey ; streak black. 
Faraatina Mts. in the Argentine Republic, and Cerro de Pasco in 
Peru. 

248. Chi viArnTE, 2PbS + SBiaSg . 

Foliateti, massive, G. = 6*9. Metallic. 

Peru. ■ ■ 

249. Epigenite, ePtSd-AsoSg, 

Right prismatic. coP 110" 5Cf. 

fheii. 

250. Efibohlangerite, 3PbS + SbjjSs. 

Right prismatic. G. =6*3. Metallic. 

in Silesia. 

251. Xahthocoh, 2(3AgS + AsoS3)H-(3AgS + As^Sg). 

Hexagonal rhombohedral. R : OK 110° 30'. Crystals thin hex- 
agonal tables; brittle, easily frangible. H. =2 to 2*5; G. =5 to 
5*2. Translucent; adamantine. Orange-yellow or brown; streak 
darker. In the closed tube fuses easily, becomes lead-grey, C.c. : 
63*4 silver, 14*7 arsenic, and 21*9 sulphur. Himmelsfiirst mine at 
Freiberg. 

252. Pyrostilpnite (Fire-Uendc). 

Oblique prismatic ; crystals like stilbite. OP 139° 12'. Twins on 
orthodiagonal. H. = 2 ; G. =4*2. Lustre pearly, and adamantine. 
Colour hyacinth-red and bright-yellow. Sectile. C.c. : 62*3 silver, 
with sulphur and antimony. Freiberg, Andreasberg, Przibram. 

OXYSULPHUEEXa 

253. Kermesite, Sb03-}-2SbS3. 

Oblique prismatic ; crystals ooPco, OP, aeieular and diverging ; 
sectile. H. =1 to 1*5 ; G. =4*5 to 4*6. Translucent ; adamantine. 
Cherry-red; streak similar. Sol. in h. acid. In potash solution 
becomes yellow, and dissolves. C.c.: 75*3 antimony, 19*8 sulphur, 
4*9 oxygen. Braunsdeft'f, Przibram, Pernek near Bosing (Hungary), 
Allemont, Southham (Canada). 

254. VoLTZiNE, XnO -p 4ZnS . 

Iricrusting. H. = 4*5; G. =3*7. Yellow. Pontgibaud and 
Joachimsthal. 

255. Kaeelinitb, 3BiO + BiS. 

H. = 2 ; G. = 6 *6. Metallic. Lead-grey. Zavodinski in the Altai. 

256. Bolivite, Bi^Og + BLSa. 

Rhombohedral. From Bolivia. 

SELENITES. 

257. Chalcomexite, CuSe-{-2H2[=CuO, Se02 4-2H20]. 

Oblique prismatic, C 108° 20'. G. =3*76. Bright blue. Trans- 
parent. C.c. : selenious acid 48*2, copper oxide 35*4, water 15*3. 
Cerro de Cacheiita (Mendoza, Argentine Republic). 


MTRATES AND BORATES. 

258. Nitratoe, ]SV^2[=]S^a30, 

Ehombobedral ; R. 106° 30'. Tarapaca in Peru. Used in the 
arts as a substitute for nitre ; but deliquesces in moist air. 

259. KiTRE(>Sa;?ifi?eifre), 

Eight prismatic. ooP (31) 118° 49'; 2f co (F) 70° 55'; Poo 109° 52' ; 

ooPco(7i) (fg. 275); isomorplious with aragonite. Aeieular, 
capillary, or pulverulent.^ Cl. indistinct; fracture conehoidal, H. = 
2 ; G. = 1 *9 to 2. Semitransparent ; vitreous or silky. Colour- 
less, white, or grey. Taste saline and cooling. Deflagrates 
when placed on hot charcoal ; and B.B. on platina wire melts very 
easily, colouring the flame violet. C. c. : 46 *6 potash and 53 *4 nitric 
acid, but always more or les.s impure. In the limestone caves of 
ina my countries; Hungary, Spain, India. Used for producing nitric 
acid, in glass making, medicine, and the manufacture of gunpowder. 

260. jSTitrocaloite, CaSg+lia. 

Fibrous or pulverulent. White or grey. C.c.: 30*8 lime, 59*3 
nitric acid, and 9*9 water. Limestone caves of Kentucky ; on old 
walls and limestone rocks. 

261. Kitromagnesite, Mgii'g-fHg. , , , , 

f , , . Taste bitter. In the same places, and similar to nitrocalcite. 


■with. 


262. Boracite, SMgjBVhMgCi. 

Tesseral and liemihedral (figs. 63, 253, 359). Cl. octahedral, im- 
perfect ; fracture conehoidal ; brittle. 

PI. =7; G. =2*9 to 3. Transparent or 
translucent : vitreous or adamantine. 

Colourless or white, often greyish, yellow- 
ish, or greenish. Becomes polar electric by 
heat. B.B. fuses with difiicultyto a clear 
yellowish bead, which on cooling forms a 
white opaque mass of needle-like crystals ; 
at the same time colours the flame green. 

Sol. in h. acid. C.c. : 62*5 boracic acid, 

26*9 magnesia, 7*9 chlorine, and 2*7 mag- 
nesium. Liineberg, Segeberg in Holstein, Fig. 359, 

Stassfurt. 

263. Stassfurtite. 

In very minute prismatic crystals. ‘White. C.c. same as bora- 
cite, and thus perhaps dimorphous. Stassfurt. 

264. Rhodizite, 2Ca3B4 (?). 

PI. =8 and G. =3*3 to 3*42; agrees in most characters 
boracite. Pyro-electric. Mursinsk in Siberia. 

265. Lhpwigite, 2MgBF Fe’F^^^ 

Fibrous masses. From limestone at Morawitza in tlie Banat. 

266. Bouax (2'm^al), + 

Oblique prismatic, C 73° 25'. ooP 87° ; P 122° 34' (fig. 360). 
Almost isomorphous with augite; brittle. H. =2 
to 2*5; G. = 1*7 to 1 *8. Pellucid; resinous. Colour- 
less, or yellowish, greenish, and greyish white. 

Taste feebly alkaline and sweetish, C.c.: 16*4 
soda, 36*5 boracic acid, and 47*1 "water ; but often 
with 2 phosphoric acid or other impurities. Shores 
of salt lakes in Tibet and Nepal, in California, 
and near Potosi. 

267. Borocalcite, Ca2B + 6H2 . 

Similar to ulexite (sp. 268) ; and from same . 

locality. 

268. Ulexite, 3S"a22B + 2Ca2B-Pl8H2. 

Fibrous. H. =1;G. =1*6. White. Tasteless. Iquique and Nova 
Scotia. 

269. SZAIBELYITE, 2]iIg52B -P SPI^ . 

H.=3*5 ; G. =2*7. Werksthal in Hungary. 

270. Hydroboracite, 2Ca3B’3'P2SIg3B3 + 12*H2• 

Radiating and foliated. Caucasus. A similar mineral, with soda 
in place of magnesia, is found in Peru. 

271. Bhssexite, (Sn, ]Slg)2B-hH2- 

Fibrous, silky. W'hite. PI. =3 ; G. =3*4. Franklin (Sussex 
county. New Jersey). 

ANHYDROUS CARBONATES. 

272. Oalcxte (Oalc-^a7'f Oalcareoiis Fpar), (jslS , 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 105° 5' (fig. 101). The forms 

and combinations exceed those of any other mineral. Among them 
are more than fifty rhombohedrons, especially - ^R 135° ; R ; - 2E 
79° ; and 4R 66° ; with OR and ooR as limiting forms. There are 
one hundred and fifty-five distinct scalenohedrons, as R3 ; R2 ; 
JE3 ; andthe second hexagonal prism 00 F2. Hexagonal pyramids 
are among the rarer forms. Some of the most usual combinations are 
ooR, -^E (c, g', fig. 179) ; or a»R, very frequent ; also ooR, 

OR; likewise ~2E, R (/, F, fig.“l07); R3, ooR,-2R; R5 (?/), R3 
(r), R (P), 4R (m), ooB (c) (fig. 109); R, R3 (fig. 108). Several 
hundred distinct combinations are known. 

Hemitropes and twins are not uncommon. These occur 
with the axes parallel (figs. 106, 146, 148, 180, 366, 367). Others 




' Fig. 360 (sp. 266). 
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Fig. 361. Fig. 362. Fig. 363. 

are conjoined by a face of E, the axes being almost at right angles, 
89° 8' (figs. 183, 369) or by a face of -|R, in which the chief 
axes form an angle of 127J° ; and usually many times repeated, 
so that the centre crystals appear in lamellae not thicker than 
paper (fig. 181).;, at an obtuse angle, as figs. 149, 363, or an acute 


angle, as figs. 364, 368- Also occurs granular, lamellar, parallel 
or radiated fibrous, compact and earthy. Cl. rhoinbohedral along 
E, very perfect and easily obtained, so that the conchoidal 
fracture is rarely observable ; brittle. H. = 3 ; G. =2*6 to 2*8 ; pure 
transparent crystals — 2*72. Pellucid in ^ all 
degrees. Very distinct double refraction. 

Lustre vitreous, but several faces resinous, and 
OR pearly. Most frequently colourless or 
white, but often grey, blue, green, yellow, 
red, brown, or black ; streak greyish white. 

B.B. infusible, but becomes caustic and emits 
a bright light. Effervesces, and is entirely 
sol. in h. or h. acid. The fine powder, ignited 
on plat ina-f oil over the spirit-lamp, forms a 
somewhat connected mass, and even adheres to the platina. ^ 
of the purest varieties, carbonate of lime, with 44 carbonic acid and 
56 lime, but usually contains magnesia and protoxide of iron or 
of manganese. Remarkable .specimens of the crystallized variety 
or proper calc-spar are found at Alston 
Moor in Cumberland (flat rhombic 
crystals) and in Derbyshire (pale yellow 



O.c. 
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Pig. 366. Fig. 367. 

transparent pjyramids), at Strontian, Elie in Fife (figs. 370, 371, 
372), Andreasberg and other parts of the Harz (six-sided prisms), 
and at Freiberg, Tharand, and Maxen in Saxony. 

Certain varieties are distinguished. Icdand i*einarkahle 
for its transparency and double re- 
fraction, occurs massive and in huge 
crystals in a trap rock in Iceland. 
Slate Spar, thin lamellar, often 
w'ith a shining white pearly lustre 
and greasy feel ; Abergairn and Glen 




Fig. 368. 

Tilt in Scotland, Wicklow in Ireland, and Korway. ApTirite, fine 
scaly; from Hesse and Thuringia. Marble is the massive crys- 
talline variety of this mineral, produced by igneous action on com- 
pact limestone. Paros, Kaxos, and 
Tenedos furnished the chief supply to 
the Grecian artists ; Carrara, near the 
Gulf of Genoa, to those of modern 
times. Some of the coloured marbles 




Fig. 370. Fig. 371. 

of the ancients were impure limestones, as the CipoUino^ zoned 
with green talc or chlorite, and Verde Antique, mixed with green 



serpentine, liuin Marble shows irregular markings like ruins; 
Val d’Arno (Florentine marble), and ^ Bristol (Cotham marble). 
Lucullite from Egypt, and Anthraconitc, from Cani})belltown and 
Kilkenny, are black from carbon. Lumachello, from Bleiberg in 
Carinthia, exhibits beautiful iridescent colours from fossil shells, 
sometimes deep red or orange {Fire MaMe). Eislopite, from 
Poonah, is green, from Geladonlte. 

Limestone occurs in all formations under various names, as Oolite, 
egg-stone, or roe-stone, — round concretionswithaconcentricstructure 
like the roe of a fish ; Fisolite, or peastone, 
similar structure ; Chalk, soft earthy ; 

Lithographic Stone, yellowish and compact, 
from Solenhofen ; and Marl, calcareous 
matter more or less mixed with clay. 

Calcareous Ttifa, generally a recent deposit 
from calcareous springs, has often a loose 
friable texture, but at other times is hard 
and compact ; and in the neighbourhood of 
Rome forms the common building stone 
Traveriino. The sandstone of Fontaine- 
bleau is carbonate of lime (g) mixed with 
quartz sand (|), and occasionally crystal- 
lizing in rhomholiedrons. 

This mineral is employed in many 
ways: — the coarser varieties, w*hen burnt 
to drive off the carbonic acid, as lime, for 
mortar, manure, tanning ; as a flux in 
melting iron and other ores, or in pre- 
paring glass, and for similar purposes ; the 
finer, as marbles, for sculpture, architec- Fig. 372. 

ture, and ornamental stone -work ; the chalk for waiting, white- 
washing, or producing carbonic acid. 

Flu7nhocalcUe,~0\. 104° 53'. White and pearly; softer than 
calc-spar; but G. =2*824. Contains 2*3 to 7*8 caiLonate of lead. 
Wanlockhead and Leadhiils (Scotland). 

273. Dolomite {Bitter-spar), CaC+MgC. 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; R 106° 15'-20' ; most frequent form 
R. The rhomholiedrons often curved and saddle-shaped ; also 
granular or compact, often cellular and porous. 01. rhombohedral. 
H. =3*5 to 4*5; G. =2*85 to 2*05. Translucent; vitreous, but 
often pearly. Colourless or white, but frequently pale red, yellow, 
or green. B.B. infusible, but becomes caustic, and often shows 
traces of iron and manganese. Fragments effervesce very slightly 
or not at all in hydrochloric acid ; the pow^der is partially soluble, 
or wholly when heated. O.c.: 54*3 carbonate of lime and 45 '7 
carbonate of magnesia, but generally carbonate of lime with more 
than 20 per cent, carbonate of magnesia and less than 20 per cent, 
carbonate of iron. 

Varieties are — Dolomite, massive-granular, easily divisible, white; 
Rhomb or Bittern-spar, larger grained, or distinctly crystallized and 
cleavable, often inclining to green ; and Brown-spar and Bearl-spar, 
in simple crystals generally curved (fig. 231), or in imitative forms, 
of colours inclining to red or brown, more distinct pearly lustre, and 
under 10 per cent, carbonate of iron. Leadhiils and Charlestown 
in Scotland, Alston in Cumberland, in Derbyshire, Traversella in 
Piedmont, St Gotthard, Gap in France. Greenish, twinned ; Miemo 
in Tuscany {Miemite), and Tharand in Saxony {Tharandite). 

The massive and compact varieties are very common, and are 
valued as building stones (cathedral of Milan, York Minster, and the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster). The Parian marble, and 
also the Sutherland and Iona marbles, belong to this species. 

274. Ankerite, CaC f (MgFe)C. 

R 106° 12'. Usually massive and granular. G. = 2*9to3T. 
Otherwise like siderite. Unst (Shetland), Styria. 

275. Magnesite, MgC. 

Rhombohedral ; 107° 10'-30'. Renlform or massive. H. =3*5 ; 
G, =2*85 to 2*95. Subtranslucent or opaque; streak shining. 
Snow-white, greyish or yellowish white, and pale yellow. Tyrol, 
Norway, Hortli America. 

276. Bretonerite {Giobertite), MgO-P (MnFe)C . 

Hexagonal rhombohedral; R 107° 10'-30'. Granular or columnar. 

Cl. R, very perfect. H. =4 to 4*5 ; G. =2*9 to 3*1. Transparent or 
translucent on the edges ; highly vitreous. Colourless, hut often 
yellowish brown or blackish grey. 0. c. essentially carbonate of 
magnesia, with 51*7 carbonic acid and 48*3 magnesia, but often 
mixed with 8 to 17 carbonate of iron or manganese. Unst, Tyrol (in 
Fassa Valley, &c.), St Gotthard, Harz. 

277- Siderite {Sparry Iron, GhalyUte), FeC . 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 107°. Chiefly R, o(ten curved, 
saddle-shaped (fig. 232), or lenticular. Cl. rhombohedral along E, 
perfect; brittle. H. = 3*5 to 4*5 ; G. =3*7 to 3*9, Translucent iu 
various degrees, becoming opaque when weathered; vitreous or pearly. 
Rarely wdiite, generally yellowish grey or yellowish brown, changing 
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to red or ])lackiah brown oii exposure. B.B. infusible, but becomes- 
black and magnetic ; witli borax and salt of phosplioruS shows 
reaction for iron ; with soda often for iiutiiganese. In acids soluble 
with, effervescence. C.c. carbonate of iron, with 62 ‘1 protoxide of 
iron and 37*9 carl)onic acid, but usually 0*5 to 10 or even 25 
protoxide of manganese, 0*2 to 15 magnesia, and 0*1 to 2 lime. 
iJnst, Kin tyre. In beds or masses in Beeralston in Devonsliire, 
Alston hloor in Cumberland, and in many of the tin-mines in i 
Cornwall, in Styria, Carinthia, and Westphalia ; in veins in Anhalt 
and the Harz ; also in tlie Pyrenees and the Basque provinces of 
Spain, as near Bilboa ; in crystals at Joachimsthai, Freiberg, 
Klausthal. . _ ' 

Clay Iromtone^ grey, blue, brow’n, or black, — G. = 2 '8 to 3 *5, H. = ^ 
3 ‘5 to* 4 *5, —is an impure variety. 

278. Dialog JTE {Red Manganese)^ Mn(J . 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; Pv, 106° 56'. Crystals often curved, 
lenticular, or saddle-shaped ; also spherical, reniforin, and columnar 
or granular. CL B, perfect. H. = 3 '5 to 4 *5 : G. == 3 *3 to 3 *6. Trans- 
iiieent ; vitreous or pearly, Kose-red to flesh-red ; streak white. 
C.c.: 62 manganese protoxide and 38 carbonic acid, Freiberg, 
Scliemnitz, Kapnik, Nagyag, Elbingerode, and near Sargans. 

279. CoBALTSPATH, CoCo. 

Rhombohedral and spheroidal. H. =4 ; G. =4 to 4*13. Peach* 
blossom-red ; but dark externally. Schneeberg. 

280. Smithsonite {Calamine), ZiiC . 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; 11 107® 40'. Usually reniform, stal- 
actitic, and laminar or granular. CL Pb, perfect, but curved; fracture 
uneven, conchoidal ; brittle. H. = 5 ; G. =4*1 to 4*6. Translucent 
or opaque ; pearly or vitreous. Colourless, but often pale greyish 
yellow, brown, or green. C.c.: 64*8 zinc oxide and 35*2 carbonic 
acid. Mendip in Somersetshire, Matlock in Derbyshire, compact at 
Alston Moor, Chessy ncfar Lyons, Altenberg near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
IMlon in Westphalia, Tarnowitz in Silesia, Hungary, Siberia. 

281. AnAGO]s:iTE, CaG. 

Right prismatic. c»P 116° 10' ; Poo 108° 26'. The most common 
eombinations are ooi^oo (7i), c»P(il7), Pco {k, F) (fig. 275), generally 
long prismatic (like the separate crystals in fig. 184) ; oopoo, ooP, 

OP, generally short prismatic ; crystals of 6P'|, cop, f oo , 6Pso (q) 
(fig. 373) acute pyramidal. But simple crystals are 
rare, from the great tendency to form twins, con- 
joined by a face of coP, and repeated either in 
linear arrangement (fig. 185) or in rosette group- / \\ 

ing (fig. 186). Also columnar, fibrous, and in / I \\ 
crusts, stalactites, and other forms. Cl. brachy- /^l ^ U 
diagonal, distinct ; fracture conchoidal or uneven. / I n 

H-=S*5 to 4; G. =2*9 to 3 (massive 2*7). Trans- / | \\ 

parent or translucent; vitreous. Colourless, but //N. \\ 

yellowish white to brick-red ; also light green, 
violet-blue, or grey. In the closed tube, before d 

reaching a red heat, it swells, and fills down into ^ ^ i 

a white coarse powder, evolving a little water. I 
Unst and Leadhiils ; Yalencia, Molina and else- 
where in Aragon ; Leogang in Salzburg, and Anti- \ ^ // 

paros. Mos-ferri, coralloid, in the iron-mines of \ If 
Styria. Satm-qoar, fine fibrous silky, at Dufton \ R 
(Westmoi’eland). Stalactitic, coast of Galloway, \ i jj 
Leadhiils, Buckinghamshire, and Devonshire. Also \ 1 // 
deposited as tufa by the Carlsbad and other hot 
springs. ' 

282. WiTHEEiTE, BaC. Fig. 3/3. 


Eight prismatic, cop {g) 118° 30'; 2Poo(P) 112°. Crystals 
not common like fig. 275, but generally with quite an hexagonal 
aspect from being twinned like aragonite 
(%. 374). Oftener spherical botryoidal, or jk 

reniform, with radiated-columiiai* Mnictiire. /v \\ 

02. ooP, distinct ; fracture uneven. H. =3 // \\ j 

to 3*5; G. =4*2 to 4*3. Semitransparent / / \ \ 

or translucent ; vitreous, or resinous on Xy , \ 

the fracture. Colourless, but generally / / \ \ 

yellowish or greyish, B.B. fuses easily L./ \ 

to a transparent globule, opaque when 

cold ; on charcoal boils, becomes caustic \V / 

and sinks into the support; soluble with \\ / eA/ 

effervescence in n. or h. acid. C.c.: 22*3 \\ / / 

carbonic acid and 77*7 baryta. Alston / / 

Moor and Hexham in Northumberland, 

also in Styria, Salzburg, Hungary, Sicily, ^ 

Siberia, and Chili. . Fig. 374. 

283. ALSTOiiTiTE, BaC + CaC. 

Right prismatic. ooP 118° 50'; 2Poo 111° 50' ; usual combination 
P, 2Poo , 00 resembling an hexagonal pyramid (fig. 375). ,CL ooP 


Fig. 375 (sp. 283). 


and ooPoo, rather distinct. H. =4 to 4*5; G. =3*65 to 3*76. 
3*76. Translucent ; weak resinous. 

Colourless or greyish- white. C.c.: 

66 carbonate of baryta and 34 
carbonate of lime. Fallowiield near 
Hexham, and Alston Moor, 

284. Stbontianite, &*C. 

Right prismatic, coP 117° 19';' " ; ■■ 

pco 108° 12'. Crystals (fig. 376) 
and twins like aragonite ; also broad 

columnar and fibrous. CL. pris- ' ' 

matic along 00 P (J/). H. =3*5; 

G. =3*6 to 3*8. Translucent or 

transparent ; vitreous or resinous 

on fracture. Colourless, but often 

light asparagus- or apple-green, more 

rarely greyish, yellowish, or brown- 

ish. B.B. fuses in a strong heat 

only on very thin edges, intumesces ^ ^ 

in cauMower-like forms, shines Fig. 375 (sp. 283). 

brightly, and colours the flame red; easilj^ soluble in acids, with 

effervescence. C.c,: 30 carbonic acid and 70 strontia. but often 

contains carbonate of lime (6 to 8). 

Stron-rian in Argyllshire, Buther- 

land, ' Leogang in Salzburg, Brauns- , ^ ^ \ ■ 
dorf in Saxony, Hamm in West- | " 1 

phalia, the Harz; at Schoharie T ^ 

(N.Y.) and elsewiiere in United K 

to produce red fire in pyrotechnic ' 

exhibitions. Fig. 376. 

285. Manganooalcite, (Mu, Ca, i’e) C. 

Right prismatic ; in prisms like aragonite, and bears the same 
relation to dialogite that aragonite does to calc-spar. H. = 4 to 5 ; 
G. = 3'03. Red or reddish white. Yitreous. Scliemnitz. 

286. Gebessite (i/eai7 Npnr), PbC, 

Right prismatic; isomorphous with aragonite and nitre. coP 
(1/) 117 ° 14'; P® 108° 16'; sI"® (u) 69° 20'; _ — ^ 

also OP; P (0; il“® (s); ®l“® {l)\ (c) /AJiYV 

(fig 377). Twins common (figs. 158, 159, 378, 

379). Also granular or earthy. CL coP and 

2Poo, rather distinct ; fracture conchoidal; { ' \ ! 

easily frangible. H. =3 to 3*5; G. = 6*4 to | j J I 

6*6. Transparent or translucent ; adamantine w i| | ^ s ® 
or resinous. Colourless and often white, but ' ! ! ! 

also grey, yellow, brown, black, rarely green, , > j 

blue, or red; streak wdiite. B.B. decrepitates hH-**'" 
violently, but easily fused and reduced; 
soluble wdth effervescence in n. acid. C.c.: 

83*5 protoxide of lead and 16 *5 carbonic acid. XalLCv 
Y ery common. Leadhiils, Wanlockhead, , Fi". 377. 
Kes-wdek, Alston Moor, Beeralston in Devon- 
shire, St Minver in Cornw^all ; Przibram, Mies, and Bleistadt; 






Fig. 378. Fig. 379. 

Tarnowitz, Johann-Georgenstadt, Zellerfeld, Klausthal, and many 
other places. 

287. Babtto-Calcite, BaC-l-CaC. 




Fig. 380. Fig. 381. 

Obliqtie prismatic, G 69° 30'. .-f oa? (m) 84° 52', P (s) 106° 5^ 
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P°oo (h) ei** (figs. 380, 381) ; also columnar and granular. Cl. P 
perfect, P^co less perfect, H. = 4; G. =3*6 to 3^7. Transparent 
or translucent ; vitreous, inclining to resinous. Yellowish white. 
G,c. : like alstonite. Alston Moor. 

288. BlSMTJTO-SPHiERrTE, ’Bi^C . 

Small fibrous brown concretions from Neustildtel, near Schnee- 
berg. 

HYDROUS CARBONATES. 

289. Thebmonatrite, Na^C + Ho. 

Right prismatic. ooP2 (cl) 107*’ 50'; Pco (o) 83* 50'; with ooPoo 

(P) in rectangular tables (fig. 382). Cl. 

brachydiagonal, perfect. H. =1*5; G. = 1‘5 / o 7\\ 

to 1*0, Colourless. B.B. like natron, ^ 

but does not melt. C.c. ; 50*1 soda, 85*4 p T 
carbonic acid, and 14*5 water. Natron j J 

lakes of Lagunilla in Venezuela, of Lower ! | 

Egypt, and of the steppes between Urals ^ p| ^ | 

and Altai. { { 

290. Natron, NaaC + lOHo. 1 1 ' 

Oblique prismatic, C 57° 40'. Crystals \\ tv ^ 

artificial ; with ooP 79° 41' ; P 76° 28'. 

Cl. orthodiagonal, distinct. H. = 1 to 1 *5 ; V, \/ 

G. =1*4 to 1*5. Pellucid; vitreous. 

Colourless or greyish white. B. B. melts -^^S* '®P* 

easily, colouring the flame yellow. C.c. : 22 soda, 15 carbonic 
acid,' and 63 water ; but mixed with chloride of sodium and other 
salts. Only as an efflorescence on the ground or rocks (lava of 
Vesuvius and Etna) in various countries (Hungary, Egypt, Tartary), 
and ill mineral springs and lakes. Used in the manufacture of 
soap, in dyeing, and in bleaching. 

291. Trona, Urao, Na2C3+4H2. 

Oblique prismatic. Crystals OP (P), copoco (Jf), P (71,). T\M 
103° 15' (fig. 383). Cl. orthodiagonal, perfect. 

H. = 2*5 to 3; G. = 2T to 2*2, Transparent to j ~ V'v. 

translucent. Colourless. Does not decompose in / ^ 

the air. Taste alkaline. C.c.: 38 soda, 40 car- VT ^ 

bonic acid, and 22 water. Eezzan and Barbary V 

(Tmiaj), Lagunilla {27mo). 

292. Gaylussite, NagO + CaC + 5H2 . Pig. 383. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 78° 27'. CL 00 P, imperfect ; fracture 

conchoidal. H. ==2*5; G. = 1*9 to 1*95. 'Pransparent ; vitreous. 
Colourless. C.c.: 34*5 carbonate of soda, 33*6 carbonate of lime, 
30*4 water, with 1*5 clay. Lagunilla. 

293. Htdromagnesite, irg4C3-f-4H2. 

Oblique prismatic. 00 P 88° nearly. Crystals small, rare ; also 
massive. H. =1*5 to 3; G. =2*14 to 2*i8. Vitreous or silky. 
White. C.c. : 36*2 carbonie acid, 44 magnesia, and 19*8 water. 
Unst (Shetland), Moravia, Kumi in Negropont, Hoboken in New 
Jersey, and Texas in Pennsylvania. 

294. A^urite {Blue Copper)^ 0u3C2+H2* 

Oblique prismatic, C 87° 39'. ooP {M) 99° 32'; - P (Jc') 106° 14'. 
Crystals OP, 00 P, oop®oo , - P (or 7t, il/, s, in flg. 384, but in 
another position) ; also radiated and earthy. 01. clinodomatic (P) 
59° 14', rather perfect ; frac- 
ture conchoidal or splintery. 

H. = 3*5 to4*2; G. = 3*7to3*8. 

Translucent or opaque ; vitre- yj ^ 

ous. Azure-blue, the earthy 1 

varieties (and streak) smalt- 

blue. B.B. on charcoal fuses 

and yields a grain of copper ; 

soluble with effervescence in 

acids, and also in ammonia. 

C. c. : 69 *1 protoxide of copper, 

25*7 carbonic acid, and 5*2 water. Crystals at Redruth, Alston 
Moor, Chessy near Lyons, in Siberia, Moidawa in the Banat, Burra- 
Burra (Australia). Valued as an ore of copper, 

295. Malachite, CuaC + fig- 

Oblique prismatic, C 61° 50'. ooP 104° 20'. Crystals oop (J/), 
oo?»co (s), OP (P), ill hemitropes (fig. 385). In general acicular, 
scaly, or reniform, stalactitic, and radiated fibrous, ^ — . 

CL basal and clinodiagonal, very perfect- H. = 3*5 A 
to 4 ; G. =3*6 to 4. Transparent or translucent on 
the edges ; adamantine, vitreous, silky, or dull. 

Emerald and other shades of green ; streak apple- ^ ® ^ 

green. B.B. and with acids like azurite. C.c, : 

71*8 copper protoxide ( = 57*5 copper), 20 carbonic / 

acid, and 8*2 water. Crystalline at Rheinbreiten- . 

bach on the Rhine and Zellerfeld in the Harz ; fibrous 

and compact at Sandlodge in Shetland, Leadhills, Cornwall, Wales, 

and Ireland, at Chessy in i?‘rance, Siberia, the Urals, Saalfeld in 


Fig. 385. 


Thuringia, Moidawa in the Banat, in North America, Africa, and 
Australia. Frequently pseucloraorphous after copper and its ores, 
also after calcite and cerussite. Valuable ore of copper ; the finer 
varieties are prized for ornamental purposes. 

2^. Hydeozincite, ZnC + 2ZnH2 , 

Massive. C.c.: zinc oxide 75*3, carbonic acid 13*6, water 11*1. 
Spain, AVestphalia, Bavaria, Persia, United States. Valuable ore. 

297. Aitrichalcite, 2CuO“|-3ZiiH2 . 

Acicular. H. =2. Translucent, pearly, and verdigris-green. 
C.e. : 29*2 copper protoxide, 44*7 zinc oxide, 16*2 carbonic acid, 
and 9*9 water. Leadhills, Matlock, Loktevski in the Altai. 

298. Emerald-Nickel {Zaratite)^ NiC + SH^ . 

Amorphous, reniform,, and incrusting. H. = 3 ; G. =2*6 to 2*7. 
Translucent; vitreous. Emerald-green. C.c.: 59*3 nickel pro- 
toxide, 11 *7 carbonic acid, and 29 water. On chromite at Hagdale 
in Unst, Texas in Pennsylvania ; also Cape Ortegal in Spain, 
Tyrol, and Ekaterinburg in the Urals. 

299. LiNDxiKERiTE, U2O+ 2Ca(j + lOH^ . 

In small siskin -green crystalline aggregates. H, = 2 *5 to 3. 
From Elias mine near Joachirnsthal, implanted on pitch-blende. 

300. VoGLiTE, 4UO + 7Ga(3 + 3CuC + 24H2. 

Rhomboidal. Emerald-green scales with pearly lustre. Elias 
mine, Joachirnsthal. 

301. Liebigite, li^O-fCaS-f 20112. 

Mammillary concretions. H. = 2 to 2 *5. Apple-green . Adrian- 
ople, Joachiinstlial, and Johann- Georgeiistadt. 

302. Bismtithite, 131483+ 4H2. 

Disseminated, investing or acicular ; fracture conchoidal or un- 
even ; very brittle. H. = 4 to 4*5 ; G. = 6 *8 to 6 *91. Opaque ; dull 
vitreous. Grey, yellow, or green. C.c. : 90*1 bismuth oxide, 6*4 
carbonie acid, and 3*5 water. Ullersreuth (Reuss), Schneeberg, 
Johann-Georgenstadt ; also Chesterfield in South Carolina. 

303. Lanthanite, LaC + Sfia- 

Right prismatic. a>P 92° 46'. Small tabular crystals ; usually 
granular or earthy. CL basal. H. = 2 ; G. =2*7. Dull or pearly, 
white or yellowish. C.c. : 21 carbonic acid, 55 lanthanum oxide, 
and 24 water. Bastnaes in Sweden, Lehigh in Pennsylvania, 


CARBONATES WITH HALOID SALTS, &o. 

304. Phosgenite, PbCl + f*bC. 

Pjrramidal. P 113° 56'. Crptals short-prismatic or sharp- 

pyramidal. CL oop, rather perfect ; fracture ^ ^ 

conchoidal. H. =2*5 to 3; G. = 6 to 6*2. /r — 71\«\ 

Transparent or translucent ; resinous adamnn- A\ ^ //\\q 
tine. White, yellow, green, or gre3% C.c. : n p T 
51 chloride and 49 carbonate of lead. Very 

^ rare. Stottfield ««»»»« 

p Elgin in 

//q Scotland, XXatlock I I 

/y®7 ^ \ and Grom ford in y/ 

/ /"sf 1 A t \ Derbyshire, Tar- 

- -/ an [li;/ 305. Parisite, 3CeC + CaF . 

I/ L,i \ f\ Hexagonal. P 164° 58'. CL basal, 

A /«/ bA U« \ perfect H. =4*5 ; G. = 4*35. Vitre- 

— J. L — ■j'l ; on cleavage - plane pearly. 

\ \ \ hA M aWx X Brownish yellow, inclining to red. 

\ n\ C.c. : 23*5 carbonic acid, 42*6 prot- 

-r,- oxide of cerium, 8*2 lanthanum 

g. (&p. 0). oxide, 9*6 didymium oxide, 2*8 lime, 

10*1 fluoride of calcium, and 2*2 fluoride of cerium. Emerald 
mines of the Muzo Valley in Colombia, Urals. 


306. Leadhillite {Maxite\ PbigCySgOsi + 5 H 2 . 

Right prismatic. P middle edge 137°; 120° 20'; 2Pco 43° 12L 




Fig. 388. 


Fig. 389. 


Mostly tabular ; also twins, ‘ CL basal, perfect ; slightly brittle. 
H.=2*5; G. =6*26 to 6*44. Transparent or translucent ; resinous 
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also 

granular, or compact, 
perfect H. — 3 to 3 *5 ; 
Titreoiis or resinous. 


Hungary, Auvergne, and United States. Columnar at Freiberg. 
TIic Radiated from near Bologna, or the Bolognese Stone, phos- 
phoresces in the dark. Massive, or Oawh, from Derbyshire and 
StalFordshire, Leadhills, and Arran. 

Lime Barytes, from Derbyshire, Strontian, Freiberg, seems a 
mixture with sulphate of lime ; crystals tabular, in rosettes and 
other groups; G.-4 to 4-3. Hepatite, dark grey, from carbona- 
ceous matter ; Koiigsberg. Allomorphite,^ scaly, white, and 
pearly, near Kudolstadt, agrees essentially with barytes. 

314. Bakyto-Celestine, 2SiS'+ BaS . 

Radiated and foliated. Bluish white. Brittle and friable. H. = 
2 *5 ; G. 3 -92. Difficultly fusible. Lake Erie, Upper Canada, and 
Biunenthal. 

315. ' Celestine, SrS. 

Right prismatic ; forms like bar 3 des and anglesite. roo(o) 104“ 

8'; Poo (if) 76“ 58'. Usual combinations Poo , Pco, ooPco ; or this 
with CO P2 (cZ) ; also columnaB> and foliated ; or fibrous, fine 

CL macrodiagonal, perfect ; along Pco less 
G. = 3 *9 to 4. Transparent or translucent ; 
Colourless, but usually 
bluish white to indigo-blue, and rarely reddish 
or yellowish. B.B. decrepitates and fuses 
easily to a milk-white globule ; colours the 
flame carmine-red. Distinguished from barytes 
by a splinter, after ignition in the inner flame, 
on being moistened with h. acid, and held in 
the blue border of the flame of a candle, colouring this of afively 
purple-red. Scarcely aflected by acids. C.c. : 43 ‘6 sulphuric acid 
and 56*4 strontia, but often some baryta or lime. Tantallon 
Castle, Calton Hill, Claehnaharry ; near Bristol and Knares- 
borough ; sulphur-mines of Girgenti and other parts of Sicily, 
Herrengrund in Plungary, Bex, Salzburg, Monte Yiale near Yerona, 
and Meudon and Montmartre near Paris. Used for producing a red 
light in p)yrotechiiio mixtures. 

. 316. Anglesite, PtiS’. : , , 

Pdglit prismatic. ooP 103® 43'; Poo 75® 35'. The ciystals, of 
many forms and combinations, are short prismatic, pyramidal, 
or tabular. 01 prismatic along ooP, and 
basal ; fracture conchoidal ; very brittle. 

H. =3; G.«»6'2 to 6*35. Transparent or 
translucent ; adamantine or resinous. 

Colourless and white, but occasionally yellow, 
grey, brdwn, or blue ; 
streak white. De- 
crepitates in candle ; 

B.B. on charcoal 
fuses in the oxygen ^ 
flame to a milk-white 
bead ; very difficultly 
soluble in acids, 
wholly in solution of 
potash. O.C.: 73*7 394. 

lead protoxide and 26*3 sulijhurio acid. Leadhills (fig. 397), St 

Ives in Cornwall, Derbyshire, 
Parys mine in Anglesea, 
Eelierfeld, Klausthal, Baden- 


Fig. 395. 


Fig. 396. 


Pig. 397. 


weiler, Siegen, Silesia, Linares, Phoenixville in Penns}dvania. 

317. LanatjvIte, IffiS + Pb. 

Obligue prismatic. ooP49®50'- Cl basal, perfect; sectile; thin 

G. ==6*3 to 6*7. Transparent ; 


laminae flexible. H. = 2 to 


or jidaniantiue, pearly on OP. Yellowish white, inclining to grey, 
green, yellow, or brown. C.c.: 81 *98 oxide of lead, 8*03 car- 
bonic acid, "8*12 .sul]diurie 
acid, 1 *8 wat<.‘r. Ijcad- 
hills, Taunton, Hertchinsk, 

Granada. Maxite from Sar- 
dinia. 

307. SlTSANNlTE, 3ldjC 

Ehoiiibohedral ; R 72® 

29'. Cl, basal, perfect. ' 

H. =2*5; G. =6*55. White, 
green, yellow, brownish. 

Resinous to adamantine ; 
pearly on the cleavage 
faces. Powder -white, 

C.c. : 72*5 carbonate and 
27*5 sulphate of lead. 

From the Susanna mine at T,,. t ^ 

Leadliilis. but very ^aref 'S- (sp- 30/). Fig. 391 (sp. 30/). 
also in large dark ciystals from the Banat. 


ANHYDROUS SULPHATES. 


313, Baeyte (freaky liaS. 

Right prismatic. Pco {g) 78® 20'; Poo (f) 105® 22'; ocP2 (f) 77® 

44' ; also oopoo (c) (figs. 125, 126, 127, but in a diflerent position, 
(Z, d heing^ placed vertical). The crystals show very manj^ forms 
and combinations, and are tabular or columnar, often in druses or 
groups; also foliated, fibrous, granular, or compact. Cl brachy- 

diagonal perfect, along Poo less perfect; basal, traces. H.=3 
to 3*5 ; G. =4*3 to 4*7. Transparent to translucent; vitz’eous 
or resinous. Colourless and wdiite, but generally reddish white, 
or flesh -red, yellow, grey, bluish, greenish, or brown. B.B. 
decrepitates violently, and fuses very difficultly, or only on the 
edges, colouring the flame yellowish green ; not soluble in acids. 
C.c. : 34*3 sulphuric acid and 65*7 baryta, but occasionally 
with 1 to 15 sulphate of strontia. Yery common, chiefly in veins, 
either alone or accompanying ores. Crystals at Arran, Strontian, 
Elie, Sutherland ; Dufton, Bohemia, Felsobanya and Kremnitz in 


308. Aecanite iCS. 

Right prismatic. Acute pyramids, with ceP 120® 24'; dimorphous 
and also rhombohedral, with R SS® 14'. Mostly in crusts, or pul- 
verulent. Cl basal, imperfect. H. =2*5 to 3 ; G. =2*7. Pellucid ; 
vitreoiLs or resinous. Colourless or white. C.c.: 64 potash and 46 
sulphuric acid. Lavas of Yesuvius and other volcanoes. 


309. Mascagnine, (NH4)3’. 

Right prismatic. ooP 121® 8' ; but chiefly in crusts and stalac- 
tites. Cl perfect; sectile. 11. = 2 to 2*5 ; G. = 1*7 to 1*8. Pel- 
lucid ; vitreous. Colourless, wliito, or yellowish . Taste pungent 
and bitter. C.c. : 25*9 ammonia, 60-5 sulphuric acid, and 13*6 
w*ater. Near volcanoes, as Etna, Yesuvius, the Solfatara, the 
Lipari Islands, in the marshes near Siena, and in ignited coalbeds, 
as at Bradley in Staffordshire. 


310. 'Thenaedite, Najs. 

Right prismatic. Acute pyramids P, with OP and oop, in crusts 
and druses. Cl basal, perfect ; fracture uneven. H.=2*5;G. = 
2*6 to 2*7. Pellimid; vitreous. WTiite. C.c. : 43*82 soda and 
56*18 sulphuric acid. In salt deposits near Araujuez (Spain) and 
at Tarapaca (Peru). 

311. Glaubeeite Na2S-j-CaS . 

Oblique prismatic, C 68® 16'. OP, - P, or with ooP (P, /, M, fig. 
392). Cl basal, perfect; along ooP traces. H. =2*5 
to 3; G. =2*76 to 2*85. Translucent; vitreous to 
resinous. Colourless. C.c. : 51 sulphate of soda, 
and 49 sulphate of lime. Yillarubia in Spain, Yie, 
Berchtesgaden,^near Brugg in Aargau, Aussee and 
Ischl in Austria ; Tarapaca in Peru, with 1 to 5 
boracic acid. 

312. Anhydiute {Harste7iite), CaS. 

Right prismatic. <»P 90® 4', Chiefly granular, or almost com- 
pact or columnar. 'Twins rare. Cl nmcrodiagonal and braeliy- 
diagonal, both perfect; basal perfect. H. =3 to 3*5 ; G. =2*8 to 

3. Transparent or translucent ; vitreous ; on ooPco pearly. 
Colourless or -white, but often blue, red, or grey; streak greyish 
■white. C.c.: 58*75 sulphuric acid and 41*25 lime. 

The crystalline, or Mmnaeite, occurs in the salt-mines of Bex, Hall 
inTyrol, and Aussee in Styria, also atSulz, Stassfurt, and Bleiberg. 
Compact at Isehl in Austria, Berchtesgaden, Eisleben, and the 
Harz. Granular, or V'ulpmite, near Bergamo. The contorted, or 
Gehrosstein, chiefly at Wieliczka and Bochnia. 


Fig. 392. 
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acid with, effervescence, G.c.: sulphate of lead o7*6, oxide of lead dyeing, and in manufacturing ink, Prussian blue, and sulphuric 
42*4. Leadhiiis ; rare. acid. 


HYDROUvS SULPHATES. 

318. MiEABiLiTE((3'te&cr l^ayS + lOHs. 

Oblique prismatic, C 72‘" 15', Cl. orthodiagonal; fracture 
conchoidal. 1*5 to 2; G. ==l*4to 1*5. Pellucid and colour- 

less. O.c. : 19*2 soda, 24*8 sulphuric acid, and 56 water. As 
an efflorescence in quarries, on old walls, or on the ground ; in 
the waters of lakes and springs in Russia and Egypt, and on 
Yesuvius on lava. 

319. Gypsum, CaS + 2Ho. 

Oblique prismatic, C 80° 57'. The most common forms are 
odP 111° 30'; P 138° 40'; ~ P 143° 30' ; and qoP°oo . Two common 
combinations are coP(/}, ooP^co ( 2 ?), -P (Z) (fig. 129), and this 
with P. Lenticular crystals often occur ; hemitropes frequent (figs. 
161, 150, 151); also granular, compact, fibrous, scaly, or pulverulent. 
01. clinodiagonal perfect, along P much less perfect ; sectile ; thin 
plates flexible. H.-l*5 to 2 (lowest on P) ; G.-2*2to 2*4. 
Transparent or translucent ; vitreous, on cleavage pearly or silky. 
Colourless, and snow-white, but often red, grey, yellow, brown, and 
more rarely greenish or bluish. In the closed tube yields water. 
B. B. becomes opaque and white ; soluble in 400 to 500 parts of 
water, scarcely more so in acids. C.c. ; 46*6 sulphuric acid, 32*6 
lime, and 20*9 water. 

Transparent crystals, or SeUmta, occur in the salt-mines of Bex 
in Switzerland, of the Tyrol, Salzburg, and Bohemia, in the sulphur- 
mines of Sicily, at Lockport in blew York, in porphyry at Gourock, 
in the clay of Shotover Hill near Oxford, at Chatley near Bath, and 
many other localities. Fibrous gypsum at Campsie, Matlock in 
Derbyshire, and at Ilfeld in the Harz. Compact gypsum in whole 
beds in many parts of England, Germany, France, and Italy, at 
Volterra in Tuscany {Alabaster) often with rock-salt. The finer 
qualities (or alabaster) are cut into various ornamental articles. 

320. Rieserite, MgS -j- . 

Rhombic, but chiefly massive. G. ==*2*52. Pellucid; greyish 
white. C.c. ; magnesia 29, sulphuric acid 58, water 13. In beds at 
Stassfurt. 

321. Epsomite (A5A9o?;i/SaZZ), MgSp7Ho. 

Right prismatic. P mostly hemihedric ; cop 90° 38'. ooP (if), 

00 Poo ( 0 ), P (Z) (fig. 399). Granular, fibrous, or earthy. Cl. 
brachydiagonal, perfect. H. = 2 to 2 *5 ; 

G. =1’75. Pellucid; vitreous; and white. / 

Taste bitter. C.c.: 16*32 magnesia, 32*53 
.sulphuric acid, and 51 ‘15 water. Efflorescence |C^ T / 

on various rocks, as at Hurlet near Paisley, } j 

Idria, Montmartre, and Freiberg ; on the I | 

ground in Spain and the Russian steppes ; | { 

in mineral waters, as at Epsom in Surrey, { M ' o 

Saidschitz and Seidlitz in Bohemia. Used in 1 ! 

medicine, j | 

322. Goslarite (f'FMte Vitriol), ZnS j 

Right prismatic. ooP 90° 4*2' ; isomor- 

phous with epsomite. coP, oopco, P (if, a, 

1) (fig. 399). Mostly granular or stalaetitic ; 
reniform and incrusting. Cl. brachydiagonal, |)erfect. H. =2 to 
2*5 ; G. =2 to 2*1. Pellucid ; vitreous. White, inclining to grey, 
yellow, green, or red. Taste nauseous-astringent. C.c.: 28*2 zinc 
oxide, 27 *9 sulphuric acid, and 43 ‘9 water. 

Holywell in Flintshire, Cornwall, Ram- ^ ^ 

melsberg near Goslar in the Plarz, Falun, Xv ^ ^ / v 

Schemnitz. Used in dyeing and medicine. I 

323. Morenosite, NiS-f-7H2. h'J"'! ^ 

Acicular, fibrous, and as an efflorescence, f V/ y 

H. =2 to 2*25; G. =2. Lustre vitreous. | / ; 

Apple-green ; streak white. Soluble. Mor- / '' 

verii ill Argyllshire, Cape Ortegal (Spain), \ 

Lake Huron, Pennsylvania. j/ V J / /W 

324. Melanterite {Green Vitriol, Cof- ' / 

peras), FeS + 7H2. /X'"" 

Oblique prismatic, C 75° 45'. ooP (/) 

82° 2*2' ; -P (P) 101° 34' ; P«oo (o) 67° 30' ^ 

(fig. 400); chiefly stalaetitic, reniform, or in ^24), 

crusts. Cl. basal, perfect ; prismatic less so, H . 2 ; G. = 1 *8 to 1 *9. 
Translucent, rarely transparent ; vitreous. Leek- ormountain-green, 
often with a yellowish coating; streak white. O.c. : 26 pmtoxideof 
iron, 29- sulphuric acid, and 45 water. Hurlet near Paisley, 
Bodenmais, RammeD’^'^rff, Falun, Schemnitz, Bilin. Used in 


Fig. 399 (sp. 321). 


Fig, 400 (sp. 324), 
H.-2; G.-l*8tol*i 


325. SMUciTEjAIn^S-j-Ho . 

Stalaetitic aggregates. Rose to white. Felsobanya (Hungary). 

326. Mallardite, MnS-fTHa- 

Crystalline foliated masses ; apparently oblique prismatic. Lucky 
Bay mine in Utah. 

327. Bieberite {Cobalt Vitriol), CoS-{-7Ho, 

Oblique prismatic ; usually stalaetitic, or an efflorescence.^ Pale 
rose-red. O.c. : 20 cobalt oxide, 4 magnesia, 29 sulphuric acid, and 
47 water. Bieber near Hauau, and Leogang. 

328. Albnogene (Frrir-^r^ZZ), Ala’s VlSfla* 

Capillary or acicular, in crusts or reniform. masses. H. = 1 *5 to 
2 ; G. — 1 *6 to 1 *7. Silky. White, inclining to green or yellow. 
C.c.: 36 sulphuric acid, 15*4 alumina, 48*6 water. Volcanoes of 
South America, in coal and lignite in Germany, and on old walls. 

329. Alxjminite ( JVebsterite), ALS P 9H . 

Reniform, and very fine scaly, or fibrous. Fracture earthy ; 
sectile or friable. H. =1 ; G. =1*7. Opaque ; dull or glimmering ; 
snow-white or yellowish white. C.c.: 29*8 alumina, 23*2 sulphuric 
acid, and 47 water. Hewhaven in Sussex ; Epernay, Auteuil, and 
Lunel Vieil in France; Halle and Mori in Prussia. Felsbbanyite, 
from Hungary, in rhombic tubes, is similar, but has 10 per 
cent, of water. 

330. Coquimbite, FejjSSpOlia. 

Hexagonal. P 58°. Crystals OP ; with ceP and P ; usually 
granular. Cl. coP, imperfect. H. = 2 to 2*5; G. ==2 to 2*1. 
White, also brown, yellow, red, and blue. C.c. : 28 *5 iron peroxide, 
42*6 sulphuric acid, and 28*9 water. Copiapo in Chili, and Calama 
in Bolivia. 

331. CopiAPiTE, 2Feo5S'+13H2. 

Six-sided tables, hut system uncertain ; also granular. Cl. per- 
fect. Translucent; pearly. Yellow. C.c.: 34 iron peroxide, 42 
sulphuric acid, and 24 water. Copiapo in Chili. Also radiated- 
nbrous masses, dirty greenish yellow, incrusting the former, 
with 32 sulphuric acid and 37 water. Both probably mixtures. 

Fihroferrite, also from Chili, and Yelloxo Iron Ore, from the brown 
coal at Kolosoruk in Bohemia and Modum in Norway, are both 
reniform, or compact and earthy. H. = 2*5 to 3 ; G. =2*7 to 2*9. 
Colour ochre-yellow. Apateliie, reniform-earthy, yellow, from 
Auteuil near Paris, is similar ; also Vitriol Ochre from Falun. 
Misy, from Raminelsberg in the Harz, containing sulphates of iron, 
copper, zinc, and other metals, is a product of decomposition. 

332. PissoPHANE, (Al 2 F*e 2 ) 2 S*+ ISfla . 

Stalaetitic; fracture conchoidal ; very easily frangible. PI. =2 ; 
G. =1*9 to 2. Transparent or translucent; vitreous. Olive-green 
to liver-brown ; streak greenish white to pale yellow. C.c. : 7 to 36 
•alumina, 10 to 40 iron peroxide, 12 sulphuric acid, and 41 water. 
Saalfeld and Reichenbach in Saxony, 

CarpliosideTite, reniform, opaque, resinous, and straw-}' ellow, Avitli 
a greasy feel, is related. H. = 4 *5 ; G. = ^ 

2*5. Consists of hydrous sulphate of 
; iron. Labrador. i</\ I 

333. Ohalcanthite, CiiS + SPIg- rl I iSg, 

Aiiorthic. oopoo( 7 i): ooPoo (r) 79°?' ipv'' 

19'. P' (P) : coF (Y) 127° 40'. F: n \\\ ^ ^ 

120° 50'. P:r 103° 27'. ooP' (Y) : 'll \ 

ooT (if) 123° 10' (fig. 401). Generally 

incrusting. Cl. Xv I ' 

I "I — r 2 = 2 *2. 

Blue. C.c. : 32 
protoxide of ^^^* 
copper, 32 sulphuric acid, 36 w'ater. 
Cornwall, Wicldow, Hungary, Tyrol, 
r m m T “ Falun, and on lava of Vesuvius, 

334. Brochantite, CuS-fSCirfla. 

Right prismatic. ooP 104° 32'; ^co 

152° 37'; and ooPco ; also reniform. Cl. 
brachydiagonal, perfect. H. = 3*5 to 4; 
G. =3*75 to 3 ’9. Transparent or trans- 

X. lucent ; vitreous. Emerald or blackish 

green; streak bright green. C.c.: 70 

Fig. 402 (sp. 334). copper protoxide, 18 sulphuric acid, 
and 12 water. Sandlodge (Unst), Roughton Gill in Cumber-^ 
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land. Kezbanya, Ekaterinburg; also Krisnvig in Iceland 

{KmuvigiU). 

3B5. Langite, CuS + SCuH^+SHs. 

Bifflit prismatic. ooF 1*2S^ 4F. Crystals long-tabular, mostly 
in twins. Also in fibro-lamcllar and_ concretionary cniste, witli 
earthy surface, CL basal ami brachy diagonal. H. —2 '5; (x. 5. 

Titreous. Greenish blue. C.c.: 65-1 copper protoxide, 16*4 sul- 
phuric aci<i, and 18*5 water. Cornwall.^ ctM • 

is siriiilar ; also from Siberia. 

386. JoHAXKiTE (Urmi-vitriol). 

Oblinue prismatic, C 85" 40L co? 69". Crystals similar to 
tivmn (IS^o. 291, fig. 383), but minute ; arranged in concretionary 
and reniforru masses. H.-2to2*5; G.-3*19. Semitransparent; 
v'-treous. Soluble. Taste bitter. Bright grass-green. C.c.: oxides 
0 . viranium 67-72, oxide of copper 5*99, sulphuric acid 20*02, water 
r>*59. Joachimstiial (Bohemia), Joliann-Georgenstadt. 

337. Blodite {AstraJeanite), (lilgiS'aolS-f 2Ho. 

Oblique prismatic, C 100" 43'. oop*^ 

{h\ cop®2 (w), ooP'^co {a\ - P {i)), PVj 
(d), OP (c) (tig, 403). Ill prismatic', 
crystals, or efflorescent. H. —3*5; G. 

='2*2. Transparent. White or red, 

O.c. : 47*9 sulphuric acid, 8*5 soda, 12 
magnesia, and 21*5 water. Saltlahes 
on the Volga near Astrakhan, Ischl, 

Stassfurt, and near hlondoza in Soutli 
America. 

Heussim from Seidlitz is similar, but 
a mixture. 

338. Loweite, 2(Sra2S -f lilgS) -h 5Ho . 

Pyramidal, but only compact. Cl. 

basal, distinct ; also octahedral, with 
angles 110" 44' and 105" 2'. H. — 2*5 
to 3 ; G. =2*376. Vitreous. Yellow- 
ish white to flesh -red. C.c.: 20 soda, 
acid, and 15 water. IscliL 

339. Syngenite, KjS*f OaS+Ha* 

Oblique prismatic, 0 76". cop 73® 55'. Crystals ooP^co (a), 

coP<^oo (5), OP (c), coP (^0, (p"h 
COPY'S (/"), 2P°2 (P), P (o'X 2P (o'% 

P"co (r), (r'), (■/'}, 

■-|P*^oo (^). Cl. coP, perfect; fracture 
conchoidal. H, =2*5; G. = 2 *25. Colour- 
less to milk-ivMte. C.c.: lime 16*88, 
potash 28*55, sulphuric acid 48*45, 
water 5*47. Soluble in 400 parts of 
water. In eayities in halite at Klilusz 
(Galicia). 

340. POLYHAEITE, 20aSpMgS + IGS 

+ 2Ho. 

Bight prismatic. qoP 115". Mostly 
flbrous. H, =3*5; G. =2*7 to 2*8. 

Translucent; resinous. Colourless, gene- 
rally brick-red. C. c. : sulphate of lime 

45, of magnesia 20*5, of potash 29, water 5*5. Ischl, Aussee, and 
Berchtesgadeii. 

841. Alum, BS + (Al2Fe2)S;+24S2. 

Cubic. 0, sometimes with 00 Ooo and 0 00 . Generally efflorescent 
in flbrous crusts. Cl. octahedral; fracture conchoidal. H, =2 to 
2*5 ; G. =1 *75 to 1 *9. Translucent. White. Taste sweetish-astrin- 
gent Soluble. B.B. evolves sulphurous fumes, {a) Potash Alum i 
BO^KaO; 33*7 sulphuric acid, 10*9 alumina, 9*9 potash, and 45*5 
water. In the coal formation at Hurlet and Campsie in Scotland ; 
the Tertiary brown coals of Hesse and the Rhine ; the Lias near 
Whitby; Silurian alum slates of Scotland, Horway, and Sweden; 
the volcanic formations of the Lipari Islands, Sicily, and the Azores. 
(5) Ammonia Alum: R0 = (NPl 40 ) 2 ; about 4 per cent, oxide of 
ammonium and 48 water. In closed tube forms a sublimate of sul- 
phate of ammonia. Tschermig in Bohemia, (c) Soda Ahm: 
KO^lNraaO ; -with 7 of soda and 48 water, Mendoza in South 
America, Solfatara near ^iTaples, and Milo, {d) Magnesia Alum : 
RO==MgO. Translucent and silky. South Africa, Iquique in Peru 
{Pickeringite). {e) Iron Ahm ( Feather A lum ) : BO = PeO. Hurlet 
near Paisley, Morsfeld in Bavaria, Krisnvig in Iceland. (/) Man>- 
ganese A lum: BO = MnO. From Delagoa Bay in South Africa. An 
alum with 3 *7 oxide of zinc occurs at FelsBbanya, and has been 
termed Pictrichite. 

342. VOLTAITE, 3(Fe, Ko)S + 2(F*e2Al2)S'-f 12112, 

Cubic. O; ooOoo;Oco. Black, brown, or green. H. = 3; 


2*79. Solfatara near hfaples, Goslar in the Harz, and Kiem- 
nitz. 

843. Alunite, "f + BHo • 

Ehomboliedral ; R 89° 10'. Crystals R and OR (fig. 405) ; also 
earthy. Cl. basal. H. =3*6to 4; 

G. = 2 *6 to 2 *8. Translucent ; vitre- 
ous, pearly on 0. Colourless, but 
often stained. Hungry, Tolfa 
(near Civita Vecchia), Lipari 
Islands, Auvergne, and Milo. 

344. Jarosite, KoS-bPeJS-l- 
2(Pe23Ho). 

Bhomboliedral ; R 88" 58'. CL 
basal; also fibrous in nodules or 
incrusting. PL = 2 ’5 to 3*5; G. 

Spain, Saxony, and Mexico. 

345. Gelbeisenerz, K^S + • 

Foliated and massive. H. =2*5 to 3 ; G. = 2*7 to 2*9. Bohemia, 
Norway, and Teheleken Island in the Caspian Sea. 

. 346. Urusite, FKS-{-2Na23S + 8H2. 

Teheleken Island in the Caspian. 

347. Botryogexe Vitriol) ^ Pe 3 S 2 + 3(Fe22S) + 36PL . 

Oblique prismatic, C 62" 26'. coP 119" 56'. Commonly botry- 

oidaL PI. = 2 to 2 *5 ; G. = 2. Translucent ; vitreous. Hyacinth- 
red and orange-yellow. Falun in Sweden. 

348. Herrexgruxdite. 

Oblique prismatic, C 88" 50'. Dark emerald-gi'een crystals. 

H. =2*5; G. =3*13. C.c.: 57*22 oxide of copper, 23*04 sulphuric 

oxide, 19 *44 water, sometimes with lime. Herrengrund (Hungary). 

349. Lixarite, (BbS + Pl2^'^) + (C^^^ + ^V^)* 

Oblique prismatic, C 77" 22'. coP {M) 61° 41' ; 2P®oo {u) 52" 31L 
Crystals ooP^oo (a), OP (c), and the above forms generally. Hemi- 
tropes united by ooP°co («). CL orthodiagonal, perfect ; fracture 



conchoidal. H. = 2 *5 to 3 ; G. = 5 *2 to 5 *45. Translucent ; adamant- 
ine. Azure-blue to dark blue; streak pale blue. C.c.: oxide of 
lead 55*69, oxide of copper 19*83, sulphuric acid 19*98, water 4*5. 
Leadhills, Red Gill and Ronghton Gil) (Cumberland), Linares in 
Spain, and Nertchinsk. 

350. Caledonite, 5PbS + 2(H2Pb)~i-3(H2Cu). 

Right prismatic. ooP {rn) 95"; Poo (c) 70" 57'; 2Pco (x) 86" lOL 
Crystals frequently as in flg. 407, but gene- 
rally heinihedral. CL brachydiagonal, a dis- 
tinct ; m, c imperfect. H. = 2 *5 to 3 ; G. = 6 *4. 

Transparent; resinous. Verdigris-green and 
mountain-green ; streak greenish white. C.c. : 

68*42 oxide of lead, 10*17 oxide of coppei*, 

17*3 sulphuric acid, 4*05 water. Leadhills, ^ 

Red Gill in Cumberland, Rezbanya in Tran- 
sylvania. 

351. Lettsomite, SCuJS + 2(Al23H2) + 

ISHg. 

Right prismatic; but in tufts of capillary 
crystals with velvet-like appearance. Colour 
smalt-blue to sky-blue. C.c.: 49 oxide of 
copper, 2*97 lime, 11*21 alumina, 1*41 oxide of iron, 12*1 sulphuric 
acid, 22*5 water. Moldawa in the Banat. Woodwardite is 
probably an aluminous variety 
of the above. Turquoise-blue 
to greenish blue. Cornwall. 

362. Kaixite, MgS-f-KCl 

-^3&• 

Oblique prismatic, C 85" 5' 

(fig. 408). G.=2*1S. CL ortho- 
diagonal, White to reddish. 

O.C. : 16*1 magnesia, 15*7 potash, 32*2 sulphuric acid, 14*3 chlorine, 
21*7 water. Stassfurt. . - 


2 112" 55'; ooP (■»?), ccP®<» 



13 magnesia, 52 sulphuric 






Fig. 407 (sp. 350}* 
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TELLUEATES AND CHROMATES. 


353. Montanite, ByPe + 2iy . 

IncrustiDg, earthy. Lustre waxy. Yellowish. Opaque. C.c. 
bismuth 66 'S, tellurium 26 '8, water 5*9. Highland in Montana. 

354. AIagkolite, HgTe . 

"White acicular crystals from Keystone mine in Colorado. 

355. Crocoisite, FbCr. 

Oblique prismatic, C 77° 27'. coP 93° 42' (if), -P 119° 12' (t), 
coP«2 (/) 56° 10', oopcco (g), (fig. 409). 

Cl. 00 P, distinct; sectile. H. = 2*5to 

3; G. =5*9to6'l. Translucent; ada- \ 

mantine. Hyacinth- or aurora-red ; / \ \ 

streak orange-yellow. C.c.: 31 chromic A-' i 7 / 

acid, and 69 lead protoxide. Berezoff, //t Z/ / / // 

Mursinsk, and Nijni-Tagilsk in the // / / /^/ /J 
Urals, Congonhas do Campo in Brazil, // / 7 / / 7j 

Rezbanya, Moldawa, and Tarnowitz. // 7 7 / / 77 

Used as a pigment, but not permanent. 

356. PHa3Nico-CHROiTE,2PbCr + Pb. 

Right prismatic ; dimensions un- | 7^' / 

known. H. — 3 to 3*5; G. — 5*75. 

Translucent on the edges ; resinous 
or adamantine. Cochineal- to hya- Pig- “^09 (sp. 355). 
cinth-red; streak brick-red. C.c.: 23 chromic acid, and 77 prot- 
oxide of lead. Berezoff. 

357. Yauquelinite, 2(2PbCr + Pb) + (2C!uCr + Cu). 

Oblique prismatic, C 67° 15'. Crystals OP, -P, -P^oo (or P, 
/, li\ always twinned (fig. 410), the faces of OP 
forming an angle of 134° 30'; also botryoidal or 
reniform. H. =2 *5 to 3 ; G. ^5*5 to 5*8. Semi- 
translucent or opaque ; resinous. Blackish or — 
dark oliye-green ; streak siskin-green. C.c.: 61 
lead protoxide, 11 copper protoxide, 28 chromic acid. Leadhills, 
Berezoff, Congonhas do Campo (Brazil). 

MOLYBDATES AND TUNGSTATES. 

358. "VYulfenite, PbMo . 

Pyramidal. P 131°48'. 0P(«), 4P (b), P, ooP(m), ooP2 (r)(figs, 
411-414). 01. P; brittle; 
fracture uneven, or con- ^ 

choidal. H. == 3 ; G. = 6 *3 

to 6*9. Pellucid; resinous y 

to adamantine. Orange- 
yellow, honey-yellow, and 

colourless. C.c.: protoxide Fig. 411. 

of lead 61 *5, molybdic acid 

38*5; red varieties have 

some chromic acid. Lack- 

entyre in Kirkcudbright ^ 

(fig. 412), Bleiberg, Rez- ■ 

banya, Pennsylvania, Za- 
catecas. 2PbOMo03 + 

OaOMoOs, with 6-88 of Fig. 412. 

lime, occurs in Chili. 


Fig. 410. 


Fig. 411. 


Fig. 412. 




Fig. 413 (sp. 358). Fig. 414 (sp. 358). 

359. Eosite. 

Pyramidal. OP (c) : j/ 117° 10' ; p' : ^9 125° 40' (fig. 415). H. = 3 
to 4. Colour deep aurora-red. Streak orange- c 

yellow. A vanadio-molybdateoflead. Lead- /TTV 

hills. / / '^\ 

360. AIegabasite, Mg4W3 . X,/ / ^ \ \ 

Oblique prismatic; similar to wolframite. / \ \ 

In fine needles. H. —3*5 to 4 ; G. = 6*45 to 

6*97. Yitreous to adamantine. Yellowish ^ V 

brown to brownish red, translucent hyacinth- \ \ p- / / 

red; streak ochre-yellow. C.c.: protoxide \ \ i / 
of manganese 23*1, protoxide of iron 5*4, \\ - / 

tungstic acid 71*5. Schlaggenwald, Sadis W-L/ 

dorf, Morocoeha in Peru. ^^5 Vp_ 

361. SCHBELITE, CaW. 

Pyramidal; with many of the modifying planes hemihedric. P. 
113° 32'. Cl. 2Pco in) 130° 33', perfect; Pand OP less so. Frac- 
ture conchoidal. H. =4 to 4*5; G. ^5*9 to 6*2. Translucent; 
' resinous to adamantine. Colourless, and grey, yellow, or brown ; 
streak white. 0. c. : 19 *4 lime, 80 *6 tungstic acid. CaldbeckfeR near 


Keswick, Pengelly in Cornwall, Ziniiwald, Schlaggenwald, Salz- 
burg, Chili, Si- . 71^ 

beria,Connecti- / l\ 

cut. Employed / r / / \ 

for the extrac- / A K 

tion of yellow ^ / // p \\ 

tungstic acid, a ■^CU T/ / ^/ 1 \\ 

fine pigment. / /wV \ n 

362. Stolz- Ml 

ITS, PbW. Fig. 416 (sp. 361). \ ' ^ — H/ 

Pyramidal, generally hemihedric. P. I \ 

131° 25'. Crystals sometimes spindle- \ \ / / 

shaped. CL P, imperfect. H. — 3;G. = \ \ j/ 

7*9 to 8 T. Translucent ; resinous. Grey, \\ / 

yellow, browm. C.c.: 48*4 protoxide of \ ^ / 

lead, 51 *6 tungstic acid. Keswick, Zinn- \\ / 

wald, Coquimbo (Brazil). 

363. Reinite, FeW. Fig. 417 (sp. 361). 

Pyramidal P 103° 32'; basal angle 122° 8'. CL ooP. H.-4; 

G. — 6*64. C.c.: protoxide of iron 23*4, tungstic acid 75*45. 

Kimbosan in Japan. 

364. Wolframite, (Fe, ]^[n) W. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89° 22'. ooP (J/) 100° 37', - JP°<» (P) 
61° 54', P<=oo {u) 98° 6', ooPoo (r), ooPo2 (5), -P {a), 

42P®2(5). Twins common. Also laminar. 

CL clinodiagonal, perfect; fracture un- \\ 

even. H. -=5 to 6*5; G. =7*1 to 7*6. p 

Opaque; resinous, metallic, adamantine &-,^r 
on the cleavage. Brownish black; 

streak black (varieties with most iron) to ^ 

reddish brown (most manganese). C.c.: 

76 tungstic acid, 9*5 to 20 protoxide of ^ ^ r h M 
iron, and 4 to 15 protoxide of manganese, 

in some with 1*1 niobic acid. East I . 

Pool, Carnbrae, and mines near Redruth; \ ^ 

Godolphin’s Ball in Cumberland ; Alten \ 
berg, Geyer, Ehrenfriedersdorf, Sehlag- X 

f enwald, Zinnwald, the Harz ; also 
Frals, Ceylon, and North America. 

Ferherite, with 26 protoxide of iron Fig. 418. 

and 2feW'-|-^e (H. =4to4*5 ; G. =6*7 to 6*8), from Spain, may be 
different. 

365. HirsNERiTi, MnW. 

Right prismatic. ooP (Jf). 3/ : if 105°. 01. coPco , perfect ; 

usually foliated or columnar. H. =4*5; G. =7*14. Adamantine on 
cleavage ; elsewhere greasy. Brown-red; streak yellow-brown. 
C.c.: protoxide of manganese 23*4, tungstic acid 76*6. Mammoth 
district in Nevada. 


ANHYDROUS PHOSPHATES, ARSENIATES, AND 
YANADIATES. 


Fig. 419 (sp. 366). 


366. Xenotime, Ygf' . 

Pyramidal. P 82° 2*2' middle angle ; polar angle 124° 30'. 
Crystals P ; oop ; ooPco. CL ooP. 

H. =4*5; G. =4*6 to 4*55. Translucent 

in thin splintei’s ; resinous. Yellowish \ 

and flesh-recL C.c.: 62 yttria, and 38 

phosphoric acid ; but some with 8 to^ll \“7A/ 

cerium protoxide. Lindesnaes and Hit- f/ vy 

terb in Norway, Ytterby (Sweden), tii:— — 

Georgia, and St Gotthard. 

367. Oryptolitb, Oea'fs. _ _ Fig. 419 (sp. 366). 

Acicular crystals, embedded in apatite. 

G. = 4*6. Transparent. Pale wine-yellow. Powder sol. in con. 
s. acid. Wohler found 73*70 cerium protoxide, 27*37 phosphoric 

acid, and 1*51 iron protoxide. Occurs in > 

the apatites of granite in Scotland, but not y/- 

in those of limestones. Also at ArendaL yjf “ \ \ 

- . • -*'• ZX vZ ' 

368. Monazite, (Ce, La, Th)3lL. 5 ! | I 

Oblique prismatic, C 76° 14'. ooP 93° | ^ XI 

23'*; crystals (fig. 420) generally thick or i 

tabular, CL basal, perfect; translucent on 1/ 

edges. Flesh-red and reddish brown. C. c. : \ 

28 phosphoric acid, 37 to 46 cerium prot- .r 

oride, 24 to 27 lanthaMm oxWej that from j,; 368). 

Zlatoust from 18 to 32*5 of thona. Notero 
in Norway, Minsk, Norwich in Connecticut, and the Bio Chico in 
Colombia. TumeriU^ from Daupliin4, in complex transparent 
honey-yellow crystals, is monazite. 
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369. TErpiiYLiTB, (2Fe + • 

Right prismatic, oo P 133® f chiefly granular. H. — 5 ; G. « 3 *6. 
Resmous. Greenish grey with blue spots. C.c.y iron protoxide 40, 
manganese protoxide 5 *5, lithia 7 ’5, phosphoric acid 45. ^ Boden- 
mais in Bavaria, Norwich in Massachusetts. Liikioj^hiliU^ from 
Pairlield (Connecticut), is a manganesian triphylite. 

370. Bbezeliite (&7wu7c), (0aMg)3As2. 

Massive. H. =--5 to 6; G. = 2*52. C.c.: lime 23, magnesia 15, 

arsenic acid 60. Sol. in n. acid. Mngban (Sweden). 

371. Akseniate OF NicrcEL, ]S%Aso. 

Amorjdious. B. =4 ; G. =4*98. Sulplmr-yellow. C.c.: oxide of 
nickel 48*2, arsenic acid 60*5. Johann-Georgenstadt 

372. Nickelerz, 5^13*133 + 2Ni. 

Crystalline massive. G. =4*84. Dark grass-green ; streak lighter. 
C.c.: oxide of nickel 62*1, arsenic acid 36*6. Johann-Georgeiistadt. 

373. Deohenite, (PbZnyVa. 

Botryoidal and stalaetitic. H. =3 to 4; G.=5*82. Lustre 

resinous to greasy. Yellowish red, deep red ; streak orange to pale 
yellow. C. c. : 57 '7 oxide of lead, 15 *8 oxide, of zinc, 24 *2 of vanadic 
acid. Wanlockhead, Freiburg (in Baden), Lauter Valley. 

374. Psittaginite, 3( PbyVa) -f Cu^Vo 4- eCiiHo . 

Mammiilated and incrusting. Siskin- to olive-green. C.c.: 

vanadic acid 19*3, lead oxide 53*2, copper oxide 18*95, water 8*58. 
Silver Star (Montana). 

375. PUCHEBITE, BVVa . 

Eight prismatic. ooPl23®55'. 11. = 4; G. = 6*25. Cl. basal, per- 
fect ; vitreous. Red or reddish brown ; streak yellow. Easily soluble 
in acids. C.c. : bismuth oxide 71 *7, vanadic acid 28 *3. Sclmeeberg. 

376. Atopite, CaJSb^. 

Cubic (figs. 30 with 26 and 33). H. =5*5 to 6; G. =5. Lustre 

greasy; yellow to resin-brown. Translucent. C. c. : antimonic acid 
73*2, lime 17*5, iron protoxide 2*7, magnesia 1*5, soda 4*3. L3,ng- 
ban (AVerruiand). 

HYDROUS PHOSPHATES, &c. 

377. Bkitshite, (f Ca 4- i-Ho)3iP2 + . 

Oblique prismatic, C 62® 45'. Needle crystals. H. =2to 2*5. 

G. =2*21. Vitreous. C.c.: lime 82*6, phosphoric acid 41*3, water 
26*4. Aves Islands and Sombrero (Antilles). 

378. Newberyite, Mg-^Ho, ’Pop ^Ha- 

Right prismatic. Cl. bracliydiagonal. C.c.: phosphoricacid 41*25, 
magnesia 23, water 35*7. From guano, Skipton Caves, AGctoria. 

379. Haieingerite. CagASa + SlL. 

Eight prismatic. o=P 100°. Cl. perfect ; sectile, flexible. 

H. =2 to 2*5 ; G. = 2*8 to 2*9. Otherwise like pbarmacolite (sp. 
381), C.c, : 85 *68 arseniate of lime, and 1 4 *32 water. Joacliimsthal, 

380. Roselite, R 3AS34-2H0. 

Anortbic. Cl. macrodiagonal. Rose-red ; streak white. H. = 
3*5; G. =3*46. C.c.: 25*5 lime, 10*3 cobalt oxide, 3*6 magnesia, 

52 *4 arsenic acid, 8 *2 water. Sehneeberg, 

381. Phabmaoolite, 2CaA%-j-6H2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 65® 4' (fig. 421). 

139® 17', - I? (?i) 141® 8', -^P^oo ( 0 ) 

83® 14', ooP'^S (^) 157® 5'. Crystals 
generally acicular and radiated. Cl. 
clinodiagonal, perfect; sectile and 
flexible. H, = 2 to 2*5; G. =2*6 to 
2*8. Translucent ; vitreous. Pearly 
white* Yields water in the closed 
tube. C.c.: arsenic acid 51, linie 25, 
water 24. Andreasberg, Biebor, Mar- 
kirchen, Wittichen. 

382. AVapplerite, 2CaA*s4-8H2. 

Anorthic; 00 P' (m), oo'P (i/), oop'2 

(u), a.'P.2(i\0, (A (-D), 

S.f'co ((), 3'P,® (T),2P'2(p), SP'IO), 

3'Pf (C^), 4jM («), 2,F2 (^), ooPoo (&) 

(fig. 422) ; also incrusting and globular. 

Cl. clinodiagonal. H. = 2 to 2*5 ; G. = 

2*48. Colourless. V'ltreous. C.e. : 
lime 15*6, magnesia 7 *4, arsenic acid 
47 ‘5, water 29 *5. Joachimsthal. 

383. Hornesite, Mg3As3-}-8Il2- 
Oblique prismatic. ooP 107®. H. 

= 5 to 1 ; G. = 2*47. AVhite. Translucent; pearly. C.c.: ,24 *3 
magnesia, 29 *1 4 water, 46 '56 arsenic acid. Probably from Hungary. 


coP(/) 117® 24', ~P (1) 



Fig. 421. 

Generally mixed with erytbritc or annabergite. 



Pig. 422 (sp. 382). 




384. ViviAKiTE, SFcK + SH.,. 

Oblique prismatic, C 75® 34'. ooP (m) 108° 2 ' ; P (?;) 120* 26', 
P®oD(«i?) 54® 40'. Crystals prismatic (figs. 423, 424) ; also fibrous 
or earthy- GI. clino- 
diagonal, perfect; thin 
laminae flexible. H. = 2; 

G. =2*6 to 2*7. Trans- 
lucent or transparent ; 
vitreous, or bright pearly 
on cleavage. Indigo- 
blue to blackish green ; 
streak bluish white, but 
soon becomes blue on 
exposure. C.c.: 33*1 
iron protoxide, 12*2 iron 
peroxide, 29 xA^^sphoric 
acid, and 25*7 water. 

Transparent indigo- 
coloured crystals at St 
Agues ill Cornwall, and lig. 4:.3. Fig. 4-^4. 

Allentown and Imleytowii in New Jensey ; earthy in Cornwall, 
Styria, North America, Greenland, and New Zealand ; and in peat 
mosses in nortberii Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Shetland. 

385. Symplesite, Feg aW - f- SH.^ . 

Oblique x^rismatic ; in minute acicular crystals. Cl. clino- 
diagonal. H. =2*5; G. =2*96. Aritreous. Cleavage face xiearly. 
Celadon-green to xade indigo ; streak bluish white. Lobensteiu 
in Reuss, and Lolling in Oarinthia. 

386. Erythrite, CogAso-bSHo. 

Oblique prismatic, C 55® 9'. ooP^oo (F), ooP'^co (T'), Pcx3 (J/) ; 
also ooP3 (/t), and P (Z) 118° 23' (fig. 425). 

01. clinodiagonal (F), perfect ; sectile ; thin 
laminse flexible. H. = 1*5 to 2*5; G. = 2*9 
to 3. Translucent ; vitreous, pearly on the 
cleavage. Crimson or peachblossom-red. 0. c. : 

38*2 arsenic acid, 37*8 cobalt protoxide, 24 
water, but often with nickel 9. Cornwall, 

Alston in Cumberland, Alva in Stirlingsliire, 

Sehneeberg, Saalfeld, Allemont, Riechelsdorf, 
the Pyrenees, and Modum in Norv’av. 

Kohalthescldag or Earthij Incrusting Cobatf, \ 
reniform, is a mixture of erythrine with arseni- 
ous acid. Lmcndulan^ thin reniform laveuder- 
hlue crusts, translucent, resinous, or vitreous 
(H. =2*5 to 3; G. =2*95 to 3*1), consisting of 
arsenic acid, protoxides of cohalt, nickel, and cox^X’^iL with water ; 
from Annaberg. 

387. Kottigite, (Zn, Co, Ni)3*A%-{-SHo. 

Oblique prismatic ; massive or in crusts, with crystalline jiurface 
and fibrous structure. Cl. clinodiagonal, perfect. H. =2*5 to 3; 

G. = 3 *1. Lustre of fracture silky. Colour light carmine and peacb- 
blossom-red, of different shades ; streak reddish white. Translucent 
to subtranslucent. C.c.: 30*52 zinc oxide, 6*91 cobalt oxide, 2 
nickel oxide, with arsenic acid. Sehneeberg. 

388. Annabergite (AVc^’eZ Oc/i^e), NisAs + SHa. 

Oblique prismatic ; in capillary crystals, also earthy ; sectile. 

H. =2 to 2*5 ; G. = 3 to 3*1. Dull or glistening. Ax^pie-green or 
greenish white; streak greenish white and shining. C.c.: 38*7 
arsenic acid, 37*3 nickel x^’otoxide, and 24 water, but ‘with a little 
cobalt or iron. Leadhilis, Pibble in Kirkcudbright, Andreasberg, 
Saalfeld, Riechelsdorf. 

389. Ltjdlamitp:, Fe72p2 + 9H2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 79® 27'. 

(fig, 426). CL OP, perfect 
H.=3*5; G.=3*12. C.c.: 

53*05 oxide of iron, 29*88 
phosphoric acid, 17*0 w^ater. 

GornwalL 

390. Fillowite, 3(R3p2)-fH2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89® 51'; 

pseudo-rbombohedral. P; -2P8; OP. CL basal li, =4*5; G. 

= 3*43. Resinous to greasy. AVax-yellow to red-brown, or 
colourless; streak white; translucent. C.c.; x^bospboric acid 40*2, 
iron protoxide 6*8, manganese protoxide 40*2, lime 5*2, soda 5*8, 
water 1*7. Brancliville (Connecticut), 

391. HtTREAULiTE, 5(Mn, Fe)2F2-b5H.2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89® 27'. ooP oi®. Fracture coneboidaL 
H. =3*5; G. =3*2. Translucent; resinous. Reddish yellow or 
brown. B.B. fuses easily to a black metallic globule. Soluble in 
acids. C.c. : 39 phosphoric acid, 8 iron protoxide, 42 manganese 
protoxide, and 12 ■water. Hureaux near Limoges. 



ooP 131® 23' 



Fig. 426 (sp. : 
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Hctcrozitc. H. =5;G. =3*5. Opaque; vitreous or resinous,. 
Dark violet or blue to greeiiisli grey ; streak violet-blue or crim- 
son-red. Contains more iron and less manganese than the above. 
Hureaiix. 

392. Dickinsonite, 4(K3P2)4-3H2* 

Oblique prismatic, 0 60° 30'. Crystals tabular. Cl. basal, per- 
fect. H, =3*5 to 4; G. = 3*34. Vitreous; pearly on cleavage. 
Olive- to oil-green, and grass-green; streak white. Transparent; 
brittle. C.c. : phosphoric acid 40, iron protoxide 12*7, manganese 
protoxide 25, lime 11*8, soda 6*6, water 3*8. Branchviile (Con- 
necticut). 

393. Tpjploidite, (IVln, te)3f2 + fir2(^^b ^6)2* 

Oblique prismatic, 0 51° 56'. Generally fibrous ; transparent ; 
resinous to adamantine. H. = 4 *6 to 5 ; G. = 3 *7. Yellowish-brown. 
C.c. ; 48*45 oxide of manganese, 14*88 protoxide of iron, 32*1 phos- 
phoric acid, 4*1 water. Eairfield (Connecticut). 

394. EaiPwFieldite, 113*1^2 + 2112. 

Anorthic; usually foliaceous. H. = 3*5; G. =3*15. White to 
straw-yellow ; streak white. Pearly to brilliant-adamantine^ on 
cleavage. Transparent ; brittle- C.c.: phosphoric acid 38*4, iron 
protoxide 5*6, manganese protoxide 15*6, lime 30, soda *7, water 
10. Eairfield (Connecticut). 

395. Chonpraksenite, Mng'Asa + |fi2 * 

In small grains. H. =3. Yellow to reddish-yellow% Trans- 
lucent ; brittle ; fracture conchoidal. Paisberg mines (Werin- 
land). 

396. Reddingite, MngP2+®2. 

Bight prismatic. P; P2 ; coPoo. H. =3 to 3*5; G. = 3*1. 
Vitreous; rose-pink to yellowish white. Translucent; fracture 
uneven; brittle. C.c.: phosphoric acid 34*5, iron protoxide 5*43, 
manganese protoxide 46*3, lime *8, water 13*1. Branchviile. 

397. ScoRODiTE, Ee2As2 + 4H2- 

Right prismatic. P with polar edges 102° 52' and 114° 40'. 
Crystals P ooPoo (a), and oof 00 (5) ; also OP, |P (t), coP (w), 

2f2 (5), ooP2 (cf) 120° 10', and 2Poo (m) 
132° (fig. 427); also columnar andfibrous. 
Cl. imperfect ; brittle. H. =3*5 to 4; 

/ \ Ny G. =3*lto3'2. Translucent; vitreous. 

I \ \ Leek-green to greenish black, also indigo- 
a'? ! P )'' l\ d>lue, red, and brown. B.B. fuses easil}% 
1 / with arsenical odour, to a grey magnetic 

H ''"/A- / ISl n ®^^^* Sol. in h. acid, to a brown solution. 

\ \/ C.c. : 49*8 arsenic acid, 84 *6 iron peroxide, 

Vi jft Vv f and 15*6 'water. St Austell in Cornw^all, 

I j ^ ,/t near Limoges in France, Schwarzenberg, 

A Lolling in Carinthia, Brazil, and Siberia. 

I'' '\| Strengite, Fe2‘f*2 + 4H2. 

4 \ / t prismatic. P with polar edges 

/ ! \ X A 101° 38' and , 

{icT / X^/j die edge 111° // \\ 

\X/ ''rV / / \\ 

V \/ and 00 Poo (r), / / ^ \ \ 

\\ i / ^ (PI OP ih), A y \ \ 

\\/ / 2P00 (m) i pMA 

Pig. 427 (sp. 397). it5stonei%' \\{Y^ 
V, P, d \ r do- \ \ p/ / 
minant. Cl. r. H. =3 to 4 ; G. =2*87. \\ / / 

Cherry-red. Translucent. C, c. : prot- \ \ / / 

oxide of iron 43*18, phosphoric acid 
37*42, water 19*4. Rock Bridge (Vir- 
ginia). 428 (sp. 398). 

399. Bufrenite (irm^m'2!<?), 2Fe2P2 + 3H2. 

Right prismatic. ooP about 123°. Spherical or reniform. Cl. 
brachydiagonal ; brittle. H. =3 to 3*5 ; G. =3*3 to 3*4. Trans- 
lucent on the edges, or opaque ; shining or dull. Dirty leek-green 
or blackish green; streak .siskin-green. C.c.: 63 iron peroxide, 
28 phosphoric acid, and 9 water. Westerwald, Hirschberg, and 
Limoges. 

400 Beraenite, 5*Fe23‘p2 + 14H2. 

Occurs in small foliated and columnar aggregates. Cl. plane 
metallic pearly. H. =2; G. =2*878. Colour hyacinth-red to 
reddish brown ; streak dirty-yellow. C.c. : 54*5 peroxide of iron, 
28*65 phosphoric acid, and 16*55 water. Bohemia, Scheibenberg 
in Saxony. 


Pig. 427 (sp. 397). 


Fig. 428 (sp. 398). 


401. Eleoxorite, 3*Fe22p2 + SdL. 

Oblique prismatic, C 48° 33'. Twin fiice the orthopinacoid. 
Cl. oop'^co. PL =3 to 4. Dark hyacinth -rod ; streak yellow. 
Vitreous to pearly. C.c. : 51 '94 peroxide of iron, 31 *88 phosx>horio 
acid, 16*37 water. Eleonore mine near Bieber. 

402. Cacoxeke, 2Fe2E + ISHo . 

Radiated tufts, of a brownish-yellow colour. H. =3 to 4 ; 

G. =3*38. Sol. in h. acid. From the PIrbock mine near Zbirow in 
Bohemia. 

403. PHARMACO.siDERrTE (G^k Or^), 4*Fe23l.%+16H2. 

Cubic and tetrahedral ; usually coOoo , with or 00 0. Brittle. 

H. =2*5; G. =2*9to3. Cl. ooOco. Semitransparent to translu- 
cent ; adamantine or resinous. Olive- to emerald-green, honey- 
yellow, and brown ; streak straw-yellow. Pyro-electfic. C.c.: 43 

[ arsenic acid, 40 iron peroxide, and 17 water. Carharrack in Corn- 
I wall, Burdle Gill in Cumberland, Lobenstein in Reuss, Schwarzen- 
I berg in Saxony, North America, and the gold quartz of Australia. 

404. Calaite (rwrg^rta25c), 2(Ai2)f2 + 51-l2. 

, Massive, reniform, or stalactitic ; fracture conchoidal. H. = 6 ; 

I G. =2*6 to 2*8. Opaque or translucent on the edges ; dull or waxy. 
Sky-blue, greenish blue, rarely^ gi’een ; streak greenish white. 
C.c. ; 47 alumina, 32*5 phosphoric acid, and 20*5 water, but mixed 
with phosphate of iron and copper. Silesia, Lusatia, and Reuss. 
Oriental turquoise, in veins, at Meshed, near Herat ; in pebbles in 
Khorasan, Bokhara, and Syrian desert. Takes a fine poIi.sh, and 
is valued as an ornamental stone, but' is destroyed by oil, and 
deteriorated by soap. 

405. Wavellite {Xasww^e),3Al22"P2 + 12Hg. 

Right prismatic. ooP 126° 25 ; Poo 106° 46'. Crystals ooPoo 

(P), ooP {d), Poo (o) (fig. 429) ; but generally small, acicular, and 
in radiated-hemispherieal and stellate-fibrous masses. CL along 

ooP and poo , perfect. H. = 3 *5 to 4 ; G. = 2 *3 to 2 *5. Translucent ; 
vitreous. Colourless, but generally yellowish or greyish, ^ ^ 
sometimes green or blue. C.c.; 38 alumina, 35*3 phos- fsAn\ 
phoric acid, and 26*7 water; but generally traces of I 

nuoric acid (2 per cent.). Shiant Islands and Glencoe f 

in Scotland, Barnstaple, St Austell, near Clonmel and \ 
Portrush, Berauii in Bohemia, Ainberg in Bavaria ; also 
in New Hampshire and Tennessee. Cceriileolactin, from 
Nassau, has two equivalents less of water. 

406. Variscite, AI 2P2 + 4 H 2 . 

Right prismatic ; reniform ; conchoidal fracture. H. = 4 to 5 ; 

G. = 2*34 to 2*38. Apple- and emerald-green ; streak w*hite. C.c. : 
32*4 alumina, 44*85 phosphoric acid, 22*74 water. Messbach in 
Reuss, Montgomery county in Arkansas. 

Zepharomchite from Bohemia contains one equivalent more water; 
Evansite from Hungary two equivalents more. 

407- Fischerite, 2Al2*p2 + 8H2. 

Right prismatic. 00 p 118° 32'; generally in crystalline crusts. 

H. = 5 ,* G. =2*46. Grass- and olive-green. Vitreous lustre, C.c. : 
alumina 42, phosphoric acid 29, water 29. Nijni-Tagilsk. 

408. Peganite, 2A’l2p2+6Ho. 

Right prismatic. 00 P 127°. In thin reniform crusts, of fibrous 
structure, H. =3 to 4; G. =2*49 to 2*54. Gi*ass- and emerald - 
green. Vitreous or greasy lustre. C.c. : alumina 45, phosphoric 
acid 31 *3, water 23 *7- Striegis in Saxony. 

409. Hopeite, ZD3p+4H2* 

Right prismatic. coP2 82° 20'; P with polar edges 106° 36' and 
140°. CL macrodiagonal, perfect. H. = 2*5to3 ; G. =2*76to 2*85. 
Vitreous or pearly. Greyish 'white. C.c. : oxide of zinc 35*21, 
phosphoric acid 31 *1, water 16*8. Altenberg. 

410. Adamite, 4ZnAs2+Ho. 

Right prismatic. ooP 91° 52'. CL macrodomic. H. = 3*5; 
G. = 4 *34. Lustre vitreous. Colour honey- 
yellow to violet ; streak white. Trans- o !\ 

parent. C.c.: oxide of zinc 56*6, arsenic \ 

acid 40*2, water S**2. Cape Garonne in P"" 

France, Chafiarcillo in Chili j 

411. Libethexite 4Cuf2 + 8H2* ^ ,* 

Right prismatic. ooP {u) 92° 20', Poo L * 

( 0 ) 109° 52', and P (fig. 430). H. = 4 ; \ 1 ^ 

0. =3-6to3'8. Translucent on the edges; \ 

resinous. Leek-, olive-, or blackish-green; 

streak olive-green. C.c. : 66 copper prot- 

oxide, 30 phosphoric acid, and 4 water. _ Fig. 430 (sp. 411). 

Gunnislake (Devon), Libethen (Hungary), Nijni-Tagilsk. 
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Fifr, 431. 


412. OiJVENITE, 4Cu (Asoi^) 

Eight prismatic. co(F) (r) 02"' 30', Fco(Z) 110'* 50', oopoo (u) 
(iig. 431); also splicrical uiiU reiiirorm, and 
cohiirmar or fibrous. Gl. (r) and (1), im- 
perfect. H.-3; G.-4*lto 4-6. Pellucid 
in all degrees ; vitreous, resinous, or silky. 

Leek-, olive-, or blackish-greon, also yellow 
or brown ; strc'ak olive-green or brown. 

B.B. ill the forceps fuses easily to a dark 
brown adamantine bead, covered with 
radiating crystals ; on eliarcoai detonates, 
emits arsenical vapours, and is reduced. 

Sol. in acids and ammonia. G.c. : 56*5 
copper })rotoxide, 39-5 arsenic acid, and 4 
water ; but also 1 to 6 phosphorio acid, 

Oarharrack, Tin Croft, Gwennap, and St 
Day in Cornwall ; Alston Moor, Thuringia, 

Tyrol, Siberia, Chili. 

413. VEvSZELYnui, 9Lhi, 6Zii, 'Poj AS2 + 18H2- 

Oblique prismatic, 0 103® 50'. H. =3*5 to 4 ; G. =3*53. ^Green- 
ish blue. C.c, : copper 37*34, 25*20 zinc oxide, 10*41 arsenic acid, 
9*01 phosphoric acid, 17*05 water. Moravicza (Banat). 

414. Descloizite, 2PbV2 + Ho. 

Eight x>risiiiatiG. ooP 116® 25', H. =3*5 ; G. =5*86 to 6*1, 
Olive-brown to black. C. c. : 56 *48 oxide of lead, 16 '6 oxide of zinc, 
1*16 oxide of manganese, 22*74 vauadic acid. Sierra de Cordoba 
in the Argentine Republic. 

415. YOLBOilTHlTE, 4(Cu, Ca) V2-I- H3. 

Hexagonal; small tabular crystals, OP, coP, single or in groups. 
Generally massive. H. =3; G. =3*45 to 3*89. Olive-green; 
streak almost yellow. B.B. on charcoal fuses easily^ and forms a 
graphite-liko slag, eontaininggrainsof copper. Sol. in n. acid, and 
with water gives a brick-red precipitate. C.c. : 37 to 38 vanadic 
acid, 39*4 to 46 copper oxide, 18*5 to 13 lime, 3*6 to 6 water, 
Sissersk (Urals), Hijni-Tagilsk, and Friedrichroda in Thuringia 

416. Tagilite, 4Cu^2 + 3H.2. 

Oblique prismatic; but botryoidal and radiating-fibrous, or 
earthy. H. «3;G. =4. Emerald-green. C.c.: 61*8 copper prot- 
oxide, 27 *7 phosphoric acid, and 10*5 water. Hijni-Tagilsk, and 
near Hirsehberg. 

417. Eucheoite, 4CuAs2 4-7110 . 

Right prismatic. ooP (M) 117° 20', !■«(«) 80° 52', with ooP2 
(Z) aad OP (P) (fig. 432). Biittle. H.=3-5 
to 4 ; G. =3 '35 to 3*45. Translucent ; vitre- 
ous. Emerald- or leek-green ; streak vor- 
digris-gi’cen. B.B. in forceps fuses to a 
greenish brown crystallized mass. Easily 
sol. in n, acid. C.e. : 47 copper protoxide, 

34 arsenic acid, and 19 water. Libetheu in 
Hungary. 

418. Erinite, 5CuAs2-|-2H2. 

Eeniform and foliated; concboidal fracture. 

H, =4*5 to 5 ; G. =4 to 4*1. Translucent on 
the edges; dull resinous. EmeraUl 

,C.c. : 59*9 copper protoxide, 34*7 arsenic acid, and 5*4 water. 
Cornwall. Cormoallite has 3 or 5 of water. 

419. Dipiyeite, 5Cuj^2 + 2H2. 

G. =4*4. Oxide of copper 69, x>hosxdioric acid 24*7, water 6 '25. 
Eheinbreitenbach and Hijni-Tagilsk. 

420. Motteamite, 5(Cu, Pb)V2-i-2Ho. 

Black crystalline crusts ; streak yellow. H. = 3 ; G. =5*9 . 
C.c.: oxide of copper 20 '4, oxide of lead 7*2, vanadic acid 18*7, 
water 3*7. Mottram in Cheshire. 

421. EHLiTESCuf’s 4-31^2. 

Eight prismatic ; botryoidal, radiating, foliated. H. = 1 *5 to 2 ; 
G. = 3 *8 to 4 *27 . Translucent on th e edges ; pearly on the cleavage. 
"\’’erdigris-green ; streak paler. C.c. : 67 copper protoxide, 24 
pho.splioric acid, and 9 water. Ehl on the Ehine, Hiini-Tagilsk, 
Libethcn. 

422. Tyrolite, 5CuAso + 9H2. 

Eight prismatic. CL basal, perfect ; reniform. Eadiate-folia- 
ceous. H. = 1 *5 to 2; G. =3. Lustre pearly on cleavage face. Colour 
apple-green ajid verdigris-gx*een to sky-blue ; streak paler. Sub- 
translucent. C.e. ! oxide of coT)per 50*3, arsenic acid 29*2, water 
20*5. Tyrol, Hesse, Thuringia. 

423. PEospiroEOCiiALCiTE 60^1^34-3112. 

Oblique prismatic. Crystals oopc2 (/) 38® 56', ? (P) 117® 49',' ' 
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Pig. 432 (sp. 417). 

• or grass-green ; streak similar. 


with OP («)and coPoco (c) (fig. 433) ; usually small and indistinct; 
more common in spherical or reniform and iL. 

radiated-fibrous masses. H. == 5 ; G. = 4 *1 
to 4*3. Translucent throughout or on the 
edges; adamantine to resinous. Blackish-, 
emerald-, or verdigris-green. C.c.: 70*8 
copper protoxide, 21*2 phosphoric acid, 
and 8 water. Cornwall, Eheinbreitenbach, 

Hijni-Tagilsk. 

424. Clinoclase, 6CuAs2 4-3H2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 80® 30'. OP (P), 

ooP (m) 56®, fP^co {a) 99® 30', (r) 123® 48' 

(figs. 434, 435) ; and hemispherical. Cl. 

basal, perfect. H. = 2 *5 to 3 ; G. = 4 *2 to 4 *4. Translucent ; vitre- 
ous ; pearly on cl. Dark 
verdigris-green to sky-blue ; 
streak blue. C.c. : 62*6 

copper protoxide, 30 '3 ar- 
senic acid, 7 '1 w'ater. Corn- 
wall, Tavistock, Erzgebirge. 

425. Mixite. 

Oblique xirismatic or an- 

orthic (?). Eadiating, cen- 
trally granular, cop 125®. 

H.=3to4;G.=2‘66. Eme- 
rald-green to blue-green ; 
streak paler. C.c. : 43*21^. 

copper oxide, 13*1 bismuth ^^^* 
oxide, 30 *45 arsenic acid, 11*1 water. 

426. Ehagite, 5Bi22As2 4-8H2 . 

Grape-like groups of minute crystals. Coloiu* yellowish green ; 
streak white. Lustre wax-like ; brittle. H. = 5 ; G. =6*82. C.c. : 
bismuth oxide 79*5, arsenic acid 15*6, water 4*9. Heustadtel 
near Schneeberg. 


Fig. 435 (sp. 424). 
Geistergang, J oacliimsthal. 


427. Teogeeite, 3UAs2 4“12H2. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 80®. Crystals thin tabular. CL clino- 
diagonal, perfect. Lustre pearly. G. =3*3. Lemoii-yellow. C.c.: 
65 *95 oxide of uranium, 17*56 arsenic acid, 16*49 water. In closed 
tube gives off water, and becomes golden brown, but again yellow 
on cooling. Heustadtel. 

428. Struvite, (NH4, 2Mg)Po 4-1 2H2. 

Eight prismatic. Pco [cC] 68® 7', Pco (c) 95®, 

ooPco (n), -J-Pco (m) 123®, OP ( 0 ) (fig. 

436). Cl. bracliydiagonal, perfect. 

H. =1 *5 to 2 ; G. = 1 *66 to 1 *7 5. Trans- 
parent or opaque ; vitreous. Colourless, 
but yellow or brown. C.c.: 29*9 phos- 
phorie acid, 16*3 magnesia, 10*6 am- 
monia, and 44 water. Under St Nicholas 
church at Hamburg, and in guano from 
South America. 


4Poo (h) 30® 32', 


Fig. 436. 


crystals. 


3*11. C.c.: 42*8 


429. Arseniosieeeite, 3CaAs2 4-3"Fe2As2 4-6H2 . 

Spherical and fibrous; friable. H. =1*2; G. =3*52 to 3*88. 
Opaque ; silky. Golden yellowish brown; streak yellowish brown, 
G. c. : pei’oxide of iron 39*4, lime 13*8, arsenic acid 37*9, water 8*9. 
Eomaneche near Macon. 

430. Chalcosideeite. 

Anorthic. Light green 
oxide of iron, 8*1 oxide of 
copper, 4*45 alumina, « 

30*54 phosphoric acid, 

15 water. Cornwall. 

431. Lazulite, AloPg 

+ (% Fe)3i^4-2H2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 
88® 2'. ooP 91® 30', P (c) 

99® 40', -P ip) 100® 20'. 

Crystals often tabular 
through distortion ; twins 
oil OP, and ooP^oo; also 
massive ; fracture splint- 

■ ery,.-''- 'CL '.'oo.P . to „ ' ■ 

6; G. =3 to 3*1. Trans- ^^^* (^P- ^^1)* (sP- ^31). 

lucent ; vitreous. Indigo- and smalt-blue to greenish ; streak 
white. In ^closed tube yields water, and loses colour. Soluble in 
acids after ignition. C.e,: 31*7 alumina, 10 magnesia, 6 prot- 
oxide of iron, 44 phosplioric acid, and 6 water. Salzburg, Styria, 
Brazil, Georgia, Lincoln in Horth , Carolina. 



MINERALOGY 


432. CHrLDMNiTB,2(Fe,Mn)43P‘+’AliP'+15H. 

KigM prismatic. Polar edges 101® 43', 130® 10', middle 98® 44'; 

usual form 2Fco, ooPoo {c, a, P, fig. 439). 

PI. ==4*5 to 5; G. ==3*18 to 3*3. Translucent; / f ^ Va 
vitreous. Yellowish white to wine- or ochre-yellow, /V 
brown, or almost black. C.c. : 30*7 iron jirotoxide, \Nr*‘‘'“ // 

9 manganese protoxide, 14*5 alnmina, 29 phos- 
phoric acid, and 17 water. Tcwistock, Criniiis 
and Callington (Cornwall). 

433. Eosphorite (Pe, MnlgAl, *P'+4S. 

Right prismatic. P (2;) 133® 32' and 118® 56'; ooP {%) 104® 19'; 

oopoo {a)^ coPco {h)^ ooP2 {g\ f P| (g), 2^2 (5) (polar edges 130® 26' 
and 98® 42') (fig. 440). CL macro- 
diagonal. H. =5; G. =3*13. Pale 
red. Yitreous. C.c.: 22 alumina, 

7 '4: protoxide of iron, 23 *5 oxide of '1 Wf^ 

manganese, 31*5 phosphoric acid, Tij ^Pl “ 

15*6 water. Fairfield (Connecticut). I } | I 

434. Liroconite, CugAs + Ali^s { j { j 

+24if. y i I ^ U' I « 

Oblique prismatic, C 88® 33'. 00 P ! I i { 

<d) 61® 31', P«co (0) 74® 21' (fig. 349). ! } ! } 

H.=2 to 2*5; G. = 2*8 to 3. Trans- ! I • { 

lucent ; vitreous or resinous. Azure- ! j ! { 

blue to verdigris-green; streak paler. ' /■ ' ' 

C.c. : 36*6 protoxide of copper, 11*9 Pig- 440 (sp. 433). 
alumina, 26*6 arsenic acid, 24*9 water. Redruth, Herrengrund 
in Hungary. 

435. Chalcophyllite, Ciq/As-fl2H. 

Hexagonal rliomhohedral ; R 69® 48' (fig. 441). Cl. basal, perfect ,* 
sectile. H. =2 ; G. =2*4 to 2*6. ^ 

Transparent ; vitreous to adamantine, 

Pearly on OR (0). Emerald- to grass- 
and verdigris-green; streak pale green, 

Soluble in acids and ammonia. C.c.:^ iig. 

protoxide of copper 49*6, arsenic acid 18, water 32*4. Recli'utn 

in Cornwall, Saida in Saxony, Moldawa in the Banat. 

436. ITranite, (Oa, Hg) ¥-f8If . 

Right prismatic. coP 90® 43'; P middle edge 127® 32'. OP : P 

116*14; OP : 2Pco 109® 6'; OP : 2pco 109® 19' (figs. 442. 443). Crys- 
tals fiat. Cl. basal, perfect; sectile. H. =1 
to 2; G. =3 to 3*2. Translucent; pearly on / / ^ \ 

OP. Sulphur-yello^v to siskin-green; streak / / \ v 

yellow. C.c. : 15*5 phosphoric acid, 62*6 / /\e K 

uraniam peroxide, 6*1 lime, and 15*8 water. /Ly--) 





' ’ < 




Fig. 442. Fig. 443. 

Cornwall, Autun and Limoges in France, Johann-Georgenstadt 
and Eibenstock in Saxony, Chesterfield in Massachusetts. 

437. Uranospinite, (Ca, H2)is4-8S. 

Right prismatic; quadrangular, scale-like crystals. Cl. basal, 
perfect. H. =2*3; G. =3*45. Siskin-green. C. c. : lime 5 *47, sesqui- 
oxide of uranium 69*18, arsenic acid 19*37, w’ater 16*29. Neu- 
stadtel. 

438. Uranocircite, (Ba, 

Y'ellowish green crystals, isomorphous with 437. Cl. basal. 

G. =3*53. C.c. : sesquioxide of uranium 56*86, baryta 14*57, phos- 
phoric acid 15*1, water 14. Falkenstein in Yoigtland. 

439. Chalcolite, (Cu, Ho) P*+ 8H . 

Pyramidal. P middle edge 142® S'; Pco 128® 14'. Crystals 
OP, P, ojPco , Poo . Cl. basal, perfect ; pearly lustre ; brittle. 

H. = 2 to 2*5; G. =3*5 to 3*6. Grass-' to emerald- or verdigris- 
green; streak apple-green. C.c.: 15*2 phosphoric acid, 61 
uranium peroxide, 8*5 copper protoxide, and 15*3 water. Red- 
ruth and St Austell, Joliaim-Georgenstadt, Eibenstock, Schneeberg 
Bodenmais, Baltimore. 

440. Eeuneiute, (Cu, H2)As-{-8fi. 

Pyramidal. P middle edge 142® 6'. OP : P 109® 57'. Crystals 
tabular. CL basal. H. =2*5; G. =3*53. Grass-green. Lustre 
pearly. C.c. : 7*7 oxide of copper, 55*95 sesquioxide of uranium, 14 
water. Huel Gorland in Cornwall, Heustadtel, Joachimsthal, 
Zinnwald, Wittichen. i 




441. W ALTHRG I TE, 5-Bi As + SH As 4' 1 OH . 

Anorthic; in scaly crystals. ^Yax-yellow to pomegranate- red. 
Adamantine to greasy. H. =3*5; G. =5*76. C.c.: sesquioxide of 

bismuth 60*4, sesquioxide of uranium 20*4, arsenic acid 13, w’ater 
4*5. Neustiidtel. 

442. Plombgomme, Ph^’l^VCAiHg. 

Reniform or stalactitic ; fracture concboidal and splintery, H. = 

4 to 4*5; G. =6*3 to 6*4. Translucent; resinous, Y^ellowisli or 
gi*eenish white to reddish brown. C.c.: 38 protoxide of lead, 35 
alumina, 8 phosphoric acid, and 19 w*ater; but with 2 chloride of 
lead. Poullauoueii, Niiissiere (near Beaujeu), Georgia. 

Compounds oe Phoschates, Yanadtatks, and Arseniates 
WITH Haloid Salts. 

443. Apatite, 3CaP + Ca(Cl, F). 

Hexagonal and pyramidal-hcmiliedric. P 80® 26'. The ;most 
common forms are ceP (M); c»P2{ji); 0P(m); P(aj); the base OP 
seldom wanting (figs. 92, 95, 96, 97, 98), The crystals are short- 
prismatic or thick-tabular ; also granular, fibrous, or com- 
pact ; fracture conchoidal or splintery; brittle. H. =5; 
G. =3*1 to 3*25. Transparent to opaque; vitreous to resinous. 
Colourless and white, but generally light green, grey, blue, 
violet, or red. C.c.: phosphate of lime (89 to 92*3), with 
chloride (to 11) or fiuorkle (to 7*7) of calcium, or both. Dissemi- 
nated in granite, gneiss, mica and hornblende slates, primary 
limestones, and trap rocks ; also in beds and veins. Sutherland, 
Ross, and Aberdeen, in granite and limestone; Cumberland, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall; in tin-mines in Saxony; Bohemia, 
St Gottharcl, Tyrol; Kragerd in Norway, Neiv York, Canada, 

444. Pyuomorphite, BPh^^-f-PbCl. 

Hexagonal ; P 80® 44'. Crystals cop, OP, with ooP2, or P (Jf, P, 
fig. 444), occasionally thicker in the middle, or spindle-shaped; 
also reniform or botryoidal ; fracture conchoidal or un- p 
even. H. = 3*6 to 4; G. =6*9 to 7. Translucent; resin- 
ous or vitreous. Colourless, but generally grass-, pis- 
tachio-, olive-, or siskin-green, and clove- or hair-browm, 
and scarlet (Leadhills). C.c.: 89*7 phosphate and M M 
10*3 chloride of lead, but with 0 to 9 arseniate of 
lead, 0 to 11 phosphate of lime, and 0 to 1 fluoride of 
calcium. Elgin, Wanlockhead, also Cornwall, Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, Durhaui, Cumberland, Y'icklow ; 

Przibram, Mies, and Bleistadt in Bohemia ; Berezoff, Phmriixville 
in Pennsylvania, and Mexico. 

445. Vanadinite, SPbaYn-PbCL* 

Hexagonal; P 78® 46'. Forms coP, OP (0), P (rj), 2P, JP(Z^J), ooP2, 
00 Pf, 2P2 (fig. 445). Transparent to ^ 

opaque; re.sinous. Hone3'-yellow to 

greyish brown; streak white. H. =3; / \\\ 

G. =6 '8to 7 *2. C.c. : oxide of lead 70 '83, L " 

vanadic acid 19*35, lead 7*2, chlorine 

2*62. Y"aiilockhead, YTndisclikappel 
in Carinthia, Haldenwirthshaus in I 

the Black Forest, Bolet in Yrest-Got- 1 | 

land, Berezovsk, Zimapan in Mexico, i | 

Cordoba in the Argentine Republic. j a \ 

446. Mimetesite, SPbgAs + PbCL A. 

Hexagonal ; P 81® 48'. CrvstaLs \ I 1*.'““ — y 

coP, OP, P (figs. 91, 444), or 1^ OR 

CL P; fracture conchoidal or uneven. f Xy 

H. =3*5 to 4; G.=7*19 to 7*25. 

Translucent. Colourless, but usually 

honey- or wax-yellow, yellowish green 445 /gp^ 

or grey. C.c.: 90*7 arseniate and 

9*3 chloride of lead; but part of the arsenic occasionally replacx‘d by 
j)bosphoric acid. Leadhills, Huel Alfred and Huel Unity iu Corn- 
wall, Roughten Gill and Dry Gill in Cumberland, Beeralston in 
Devonshire, Johann-Georgenstadt, Zinnwakl, Badenweiler, St 
Prix in France, Nertchinsk, and Zacatecas in Mexico. 

447. Wagnerite, Alg^P’-i-MgF. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 63® 25'. coP 57® 35'. CL puismatic, and 
orthodiagonai imperfect ; fracture conchoidal or splintery, H. = 5 
to 5*5; G. =3to3*2. Translucent or transparent; re, sin ous. Wine- 
yellow and white. C.c.: 43*3 phosphoric acid, 11*4 fluorine, 37*6 
magnesia, and 7*7 magnesium; but with 3 to 4*5 iron pirotoxide 
and 1 to 4 lime, Werfen in Salzburg. , . . ' 

448. Tripiate, (Je, SliUs^^+RF. 

Oblique j>rismatic ; only granular. CL in two directions at 
right angles ; fracture .conchoidal. H. =5 to 5*5; G, = 3*6 to 3*8. 
Translucent or opaque; resinous. Chestnut- or blacldsh-browm ,* 
streak' yellowish grey. C.c.: iron and manganese protoxides, with 
8S phosphoric acid, and 7 or 8 fluorine. Limoges, Sclilaggenwald.: ■■ 






449. ZwiESELiTE, (Fe, Mnlg-P + FeF. 

Right prismatic ; but only massive. Cl. ]>asalyj)erfect H. 
to 5; G. «3’95 to 4. Brown; streak 3 ^ellow. 

Zvviesel in Bavaria. 


C.c,; 


4*5 

like tripHte. 


450. AMBLYaoNiTE, + NaXrjBa + AlFg+CLi, lSra)F . 

Anortliic; crystals rare; coarse granular. Cl. OP, pearly, meeting 
two others at 105"* and ST 40\ Fracture uneven and splintery. 
H, = 6; G. =*3 to 3'1. Translucent; vitreous. Greyish or greenish 
white to pale mountain-green. O.c.: 47*9 phosphoric acid, 34*5 
alumina, O'O lithxa, 6 soda, and 8*3 fluorine. Penig, Aren dal, 
Montebras (Creuse, France), also Hebron and Paris in Maine. 
Montebrasitc has no soda. 


451. Dijrangite, (Rs) ■A:s-f2NaF. 


Oblique prismatic; ciystals like keilhauite (sp. 669). ooP 110® 10'; 
^ 112“^ 10', Cl prismatic. H. = 5; G. = 3*95 to 4. Bright orange-red; 


streak cream-yellow. Vitreous. C.c.: alumina 17*2, iron protoxide 
9*2, arsenic acid 53, soda 13*1, fluorine 7*7. Durango (Mexico). 
452, Herderite. 


Right prismatic. P polar edges 77® 20' and 141® 16'; ooP 115® 
53'. Fracture conchoidal H. =5; G. =2*9to 3. Translucent; 
vitreous, inclining to resinous. Yellowish or greenish white. 
Ehrenfriedersdorf in Saxony, An anhydrous phosphate of alumina 
with lime and fluorine. 


PHO.SPHATES WITH SULPHATES AND BoRATES. 

453. Syanbergite. 

Rhomboliedral ; R 90® 35'. H. =4*5; G. =2*57. Vitreous to 
adamantine. Honey-yellow, reddish brown, and rose-red ; streak 
reddish. Subtransparent C.c.; 37*8 alumina, 6 lime, 17*3 sul- 
phuric acid, 12*8 soda, 17*8 phosphoric acid, 6*8 water, Horr- 
sjbberg in 'Werraland. 

454. Diadochite, FegPo -f 2FeSo ■+• 32H . 

Reniform and stalactitic ; fracture conchoidal. H. =*3; G. — 1*9 
to 2. Resinous ; vitreous. Yellow or yellowish brown; streak 
white. C.c. : 36*7 iron protoxide, 14*8 phosphoric acid, 16*2 
sulphuric acid, *and 30*3 water. Grafentlial and Saalfeld, 

455. PiTTiciTE, Fe2S3-{-2Feis-|-24H. 

Reniform and stalactitic ; brittle ; fracture conchoidal. H. —2*3; 
G. “*2*3 to 2*5. Translucent throughout, or on the edges ; resinous 
to vitreous. Yellowish, reddish, or blackish brown, sometimes in 
spots or stripes; streak light yellow or white. C.c. : 35 iron per- 
oxide, 26 arsenic acid, 14 sul}>huric acid, and 24 water. In many 
old mines, as Freiberg and Schneeberg. 

456. Beudantite. 

Rhombohedral ; R 91® 18'. H. —8*5; G. — 4. Vitreous. Olive- 
green; streak greenish yellow. C.c.: oxide of iron 40*69, oxide of 


lead 24*05, sulphuric acid 13*76, phosphoric acid 8*97, water 9*77. 
' Nassau, Cork in Ireland. 


Dernbach in 

457. Luneburgite (2Mg,‘H) P -h SigB -h 7fi 


Concretions of fibrous stiucture. C. c. : 25 *2 magnesia, 29 *83 
phosphoric acid, 14*74 boracic acid, 30*23 'water. Liineburg. 


ARSENITES. 

458. Ecdemite, PbgAk + 2PbClo . 

Pyramidal. Cl OP. H. =2*5 to 3; G. ==7*14. Pale green. 
Vitreous on cleavage ; resinous on fracture. C. c. : oxide of lead 69 *67, 
lead 22 *2, arsenious acid 10 *59, chlorine 7 *68. L^ngban inWermland: 

459. Trippkeite, CuAs. 

Pyramidal; P 111® 56'. Blue-green. Lustrous. Copiapo in Chili. 

SILICATES. 

Andalusite Grottp- 

460. Andalusite, AlSi. 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 90® 50', Pco (r) 109® 4', Poo {s} 109® 61'. 


Fig. 446. 


Also columnar. CL m ; fracture splintery. H. = 7 to 7 *5 ; G, = 3 *1 to 
S *2. Pellucid; vitreous. Grey, green, red, or blue. B. B. infusible. 


Not affected by acids. C.c.: alumina 63*1, silica 36*9. Clashnaree 
(figs, 446 to 449) and Clova in Aberdeenshire, Marnocli and Botriph- 


Fig. 448. 


Fig. 449. 


nie in Banffshire, Killiney Bay in Wicklow, Andalusia, Tyrol, 
Penig, Massachusetts, Litchfield in Connecticut. 

ChiastoUte, H. =5 to 5*5; G. =3. Pale grey, yellow, green, and 
red. A compound structure, formed of four double 
wedge-shaped crystals, arranged in contact with the 
angles of a square conoidal crystal placed in their 
centre, and imbedded in a paste of clay slate. The 
section of the compound structure forms a tesselated 
cross, the appearance of which varies with the portion 
of the crystal which is cut. Portsoy (fig. 450) and 
Boharm in Banffshire, Wicklow, Keswick and Skiddaw, Brittany, 
Pyrenees, Maine, New Hampshire, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Fig. 450. 


461. Cyanite (DisiSAme), 3f?tisr. 

Anorthic ; generally broad-prismatic lengthened crystals, formed 
by two faces (m, t), m: 1 106® 16' ; 
m t i 145® 41'; : m 93® 15' (fig. 451). 

Hemitropes common, united by m. 

Also radiated. CL m, perfect ; brittle. 

H. =7, on cL planes 5; G. =3*5 to 
3*7. Pellucid; vitreous. Gl peaiiy. 

Colourless, and red, yellow, green, 
grey, and blue. B.B. infusible. 

Not affected by acids. C.c. same as 
andalusite. Hillswiek in Shetland, 

Mount Battock, Tarfside (fig. 451), 

Botriphnie (Banffshire), Tyrol, St 
Gotthard, Bohemia, jpontivy in 
Prance. 


Fig. 451. 


462. SiLLIMANITE, AlSi. 

Right prismatic ; coPlll®. , Crystals fibrous, columnar, and radi- 
ating. CL macrodiagonal. H. = 7 ; G. = 3 *2 to 3 *26. Translucent ; 
resinous ; on cl. vitreous. Greyish, gj’eenish, clove, or hair-brown. 
C. c. and chemical characters like cyanite. Tvedestrand, Norway; 
Chester and N orwicli, Connecticut. Al^Gg, Si02 is thus trimorplious. 
Monrolitef Xeyiolite, BucIiohUe, Fihrolite, and Bamlite are varieties. 


463. Topaz, SAlSiH-AlFg-hSiFg 


Right prismatic. ooP {M) 124® 17', 2Pco {%) 92® 42', qoP 2 (Z) 98® 
14', P (o). Crystals always prismatic (fig. 122), often hemimorphic. 
Cl. basal, perfect ; fracture conchoidal H. = 8 ; G. = 3 *4 to 3 *6. 
Transparent; vitreous. Colourless, honey-yellow, amber, pink, 
asparagus-green, blue. Becomes electric by heat or friction, and 
the yellow colours become pink. B.B. infusible. Not affected by 
h. acid ; by digestion in s. acid gives traces of fluorine. The 
formula requires 33*2 silica, 56*7 alumina, 17 '5 fluorine. Part of 
the oxygen must be replaced by fluorine, as the total of the above 
is 107*4. Ben-a-bourd and Arran, Scotland ; Mourne Mountains, 
Ireland; St Michael’s Mount, Cornwall; Siberia, Saxony, Bohemia, 
Connecticut, Australia, Ceylon, Brazil, Peru. The finest topazes 
are the blue from Scotland and Siberia, the pink, the yellow 
from Brazil, and the colourless from Peru. The last-named when 
cut may be distinguished at once from diamond by their elec- 
tricity. Pyrophysalite is a massive opaque cleavable variety from 
Falun. Bycnite is a columnar straw-yellow to reddish white 
variety, from Zinnwald in Saxony 
and Durango in Mexico. 


464. Staueolite, (A1, Fe) Si -f (Fe, 

%) Si . 

Right prismatic. ooP(m) 128° 42', 

Poo (r) 70® 46', coPco (o), 0P(;;) (fig. 

452). Twins common, as figs. 140, 

144, 187, 453. CL hrachydiagonal, 
perfect ; fracture conchoidal to splin- 
tery, H. -7; a =3 *6 to 3*8. Trans- 4^2. (Sp. 464.) Fig, 453. 
parent to opaque ; vitreous to resinous. Reddish brown : streak 
white, B. B. infusible. Not affected by h. acid, partially by s. acid. 
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C.c. : silica 30, alumina 48*5, mtli 5*5 iron peroxide, 12*5 iron 
protoxide, S'o magnesia; often impure. Bixeter Yoe and Unst in 
Slietland, Boliarm and Marnocli in Banftsliire, St Gotthard, Greiner 
in Tyrol, Fini store, Urals, and North America. XmithoUte is a 
yellow variety from XJrquhart (Inverness). 

465. Sapphieite, 4 Mg, 6^1, 2Si . 

Oblique prismatic ; granulai\ H. — 7 to 8; G. ==3*4 to 3*5. 
Vitreous; pale blue or green; translucent; dichroic. C.c. : alumina 
63*2, magnesia 19*3, silica 14*9. Fiskenaes in Greenland. 

Touemaline Group. 

466. Tourmaline, fe^Si +'S& . 

Khombohedral ; E 133 10'. Crystals of OE -P; usually 
long prismatic, and striated (fig. 45, and 249 to 252). Generally 
hemimorpliic ; also radiating and fibrous ; fracture conchoidal to 
uneven. H. =6*5to 7*5; G. =3 to 3*3. Black varieties opaque, 
others transparent ; vitreous. Generally black ; but colourless, 
yellow, brown, blue, green, and rose-red; streak white. Different 
colours often disposed in layers parallel to the axis; and 
portions of one crystal differing also in colour along the 
axis. By friction acquires positive electricity; and becomes elec- 
trically polar when heated. Powder insoL in h. acid; imperfectly 
in s. acid. C.c. complex, but all with water and fluorine, some with 
boracic acid. Coarse black columnar varieties, called Schorl^ very 
common in granite and gneiss. Black occur at Portsoy in Banff, 
Clova, Cabrach, and Eubislaw in Aberdeenshire, Bovey in Devon- 
shire, St Just in Cornwall, in Greenland, Arendal, Tyrol, and North 
America ; blue or IndicoUte at Uto in Sweden ; green at Glen Skiag 
in Cromarty. Crystals ruby-red within, surrounded by green or red 
■at one extremity and green at the other, also blue and pink, at 
Albany, Paris, and Hebron in Maine. Currant-red or Euhellite in 
India and Ceylon, also in Siberia and Brazil. 

467. Datholite, CaB + Ca'Si2 + H . 

Oblique prismatic, 0 89® 51'. ooP {g) 115® 22', ooP°2 {f) 76® 38'^ 
P (P) 120®,-?*^*=© (a) 45® 8', c«P<^oo 
(s), 2P«<» {o) (fig. 464) ; or rhombic 
with A:/ 90®, h\aV6^\ h\G 141® 9', 
and /:g 160® 39'. Fracture uneven, 

■or conchoidal. H. ~5 to 5*5; G. = 

2*9 to 8. Transparent or translucent ; 
vitreous. Colourless and tinted green- 
ish, yellowish, or pink. In closed 
tube yields water. B.B, iiitumesces 
•and melts easily to a clear glass, colouring the flame green; the 
;powder gelatinizes in h. acid. C.c.: 38*1 silica, 21*6 boracic acid, 
34*7 lime, and 5*6 water. 

Bishopton in Eenfrew, Glen 
Farg in Perthshire (fig. 455), 

. Salisbury Crags and Gorstor- 
phine Hill near Edinburgh, 

Arendal, Uto, Andreasberg, 

Seisser Alp, Connecticut, 

.and New Jersey. Figs. 238, 

239 are pseudomorphs of 
■quartz after datholite termed 
haytorite. 

468. Euclase, 2GiSi-f 
^IH. 

Oblique prismatic, C 79® 

44'. ooP<^2(a)115®;3P"3(/) 

105® 49'. Crystals specially of ooP‘^2, ool^^co (P), 3P*^3. Cl. elino- 
> diagonal, perfect ; very brittle and fragile ; fracture conchoidal. 
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Fig. 455 (sj). 467). 





Fig. 458 (sp. 471). 


‘E. =7'6 ; G. = 3 to 3*1. Transparent ; 


Fig. 457. 
Siffendent ; 


vitreonA 


Mountain-green, x>assing into blue, yellow, or colourloss. B.B. 
iiitumesces, becomes white, and melts in thin .splinters to a white 
enamel. Not affected by acids. C.c. : 42 sihea, 35 alumina, 18 
gluciiia, 6 water. Peru and Brazil, and Soutliern Urals. Cannot 
be used as a gem on account of its brittleness ; whence its name. 

469. Homilite. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89® 21'. IL==5*5; G. =3*28. Black and 
brownish black. Vitreous. C.c.: 27*28 lime, 16*25 protoxide of 
iron, 31*87 silica, 18*1 boracic acid. Stokb and Brevig (Norway). 

470. Botryolite. 

Fine fibrous, botryoidal, or reniform. Snow-white to haix*- brown. 
Chemical and physical characters like 
datholite, hut 10*64 of water, — being 2 
equivalents. Arendal. 

471. Gauolinjte, (Y, Ce, Fe).Bi. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89° 28'. coP 

116®; P 120° 56' (fig. 458). Fracture 
conchoidal, or splintery. H. =6*5 to 
7; G. =4 to 4*4, Translucent on the 
edges; vitreous to resinous. Black; 
streak greenish grey. B.B. the con- 
choidal (vitreous) varieties incandesce; 
gelatinizes in li. acid. C.c.: 36 to 51 
yttria, 10 to 15 iron protoxide, 6 to 17 protoxide of cerium with 
lanthanum, 0 to 12 glucina, and 25 to 29 silica. Hittero in Norway, 
Ytterby, Broddbo and Finbo near Falun. 

Epidote Group. 

472. Eolsite, 4Ca, 3A1, 6Si + S. 

Eight prismatic, coP 116® 26'; coP2 146® 24'; copS 156® 40'; Pco 

122® 4'; 2Fco 111 6' (fig. 459). Cl. brachj’-diag- 
onal, perfect. H. = 6 ; G. = 3 *2 to 3 *4. White, 
brownish grey, and dark green. B.B. intu- 
mesces, and forms a white or yellow porous 
mass ; and on the edges fuses to a clear glass. 

C.c.: 29*8 alumina, 24*35 lime, 2*8 oxide 
of iron, 40*3 silica, and 2*1 water. Glen 
Urquhart, Dalnain, and Allt Gonoian, In- 
verness; Sterzing in Tyrol, the Sail Alp in 
Carinthia, the Urals, and Connecticut. 

Tliulite^ peachblossom-red, from Soiiland in 
Thelemark (Norway), is similar. 

473. Epidote, 4Ca, 8 Al, 6Si + H . 

Oblique prismatic, C 89° 27'. coP°qo ( Jf)> 

ooP 2 {o) 63® 1', P°co(P) 64® 36', -P (n) 70® 

25', -poo (r) 63® 42', P (z) 70®. Crystals complex, with many 
partial forms. Hemitropes united by T ; also coluinnar and granu- 
lar. Cl. J/, perfect; also Y, forming 115® 24'; fracture conchoidal 
to splintery. H. =6 to 7 ; G. =3*2toS‘5. Pellucid; vitreous. 
Green to yellowish grey. 

B. B. fuses and swells to 
a dark brown slag ; after 
fusion soluble with gela- 
tinization in h. acid. 

C. c.: 27*4 alumina, 8*5 
iron peroxide, 23*9 lime, 

38*3 silica, 1*9 water. 

Shetland, Glenelgininver ■ 
ness, Tilquilly in Aber- 
deen, in gneiss; in amyg- 
daloid in Mull and Skye ; in granite at Cassencary in Kirkcud- 
bright; Arendal, Dauphine, Greenland, the Urals, .North America. 
Withamite from Glencoe is a red, strongly dichroic variety. Pied- 
montite or Manganese Einclote, brownish violet, from St !Marcel, has 
20 per cent, of manganese peroxide. 

474. Allanite (Orthitei Gerim)^ EgSu-f ESi. 



,7a 


I 


! 1 


Fig. 459 (sp. 472). 



Fig. 460. 


Fig. 461. 
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96“ 40', OP (Sf), poo (,•), ocPco (T). M-.T 115“, T-.n Hl“21' 

TzdV6(f 18^ Often inasssivc or granular; fracture co:iclioitlal. H. 
=■- 6 ; G. « S‘4 to 3 ' 8 . Translucent on edges ; vitreous to resinous. 
Black to brown or greenish; streak brownish grey. B.B. froths 
and melts to a brown glass. Gelatinous with h. acid. C.c. : 12 to 
18 alumina with peroxide of iron, 13 to 26 oxide of cerium and 
lanthanum, 2 to 12 yttria, 4 to 20 protoxide of iron, 30 of silica. 
Small crystals common in the syenitic granites of Scotland ; as at 
Lairg, Boat of Garten (fig. 463), Aboyne, and Ciiffel. In lime- 
stone at ifn^uhart (fig. 462), Greenland, Hittero and Snarum, 
Thuringia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. (massive) at Finbo, 

Xragerd, and Falim. Cerim (granular) at Riddarhyttan. Pyr- 
orthite has carbonaceous matter. Bodenite is a variety. 

475. Idocuase, 3(Ca, Mg)3Si + . 

Pyramidal ; P (c) 74® 27' (figs. 464 to 466). Crystals ooP {d), 



Fig. 464. 


Fig. 465. 


o&Poo (ii), P (e), 0? (», Poo (o) 56" 29', ooP2 (/). Prismatic, 




4 


striated ; also granular ; fracture uneven. H. — 6 '5 ; 

G. ~ 3 ’35 to 4. Pellucid ; vitreous to resinous. Brown, 
green, yellow ; streak white. B.B. fuses easily, with 
intumescence, to a green or brown glass. Partially 
sol. in h. acid ; after ignition totally, gelatinizing. 

C.c. : alumina 16, peroxide of iron 7, lime 34, silica 

38. Glen Gairn and Orathie, Aberdeenshire, in lime- \l 

stone ; Broadford, Skye ; Wicklow and Donegal, Ire- 
land ; Egg, Norway ; Mussa, Piedmont ; Vesuvius ; Fig. 466. 
'W'iliii river, near Lake Baikal (fig. 463). Cyprim from Thele- 
mark is azure- blue, from copper. 

Olivine Group. 

476. Forsteeite, Mgo, Si , 

. Right prismatic. Like olivine (sp. 478). H. = 6 to 7 ; G. = 3 *2 to 
3*3. Vitreous ; transparent. White, wax- 
yellow, greenish ; streak white. C.c. : 
magnesia 57*1, silica 42 '86. Vesuvius. 

Boltomte, red, is from Massachusetts. 

477. Fayalite, FeoSi. 

Right prismatic ; % : 49® 36' (fig. 467). 

Massive. CL rectangular. Black, green- 
ish, or brownish. Metallic to resinous ; 
fracture conchoidal ; magnetic. H. = 6 '5 ; 

G. =»4 to 4T. C.c.: protoxide of iron 

70*5, silica 29 '5. Mourne Mountains, 

Ireland ; Fuyal, Azores. 

478. Chrysolite {Olivine, Peridote), 

(Fe, Mg) 28 i. 

Right prismatic. P (c) 85® 16' and 
189® 54' ; middle 108® 30'. oo? {ji) 130® 2', Poo (e^) 76® 54', 2? oo 

()^;) 80® 53', Copco (if) (fig. 468). Also massive. Gl. hrachy- 

diagonal, perfect; fracture conchoidal. 

H. =6'5 to 7; G.-3'3 to S'5. Trans- 
parent ; vitreous. Olive-green, yellow, 
brown, and colourless. B.B. infusible. 

Soluble, with gelatinizing, in acids. C.c.: 

47 magnesia, 1*2 protoxide of iron, 40 
silica. Talisker in Skye, Haalival in 
Rum, Elie in Fife, tJnkel on the Rhine, 

Vesuvius, Esneh in Egypt, Brazil. Hya- 
hsiderite, brown and yellow, with metallic v 
lustre and 30 per cent, protoxide of iron, 
is from the Kaiserstuhl in the Breisgau. 

479. Tefhroite, MmSi. Fig. 468 (sp. 478). 

- Bight prismatic ; granular, with rectangular cleavages. Ash- 
grey, rose-red. Adamantine ; translucent. H. = 5*5 to 6 ; G. =4 
to 4*1. C.c. : protoxide of manganese 70*2, silica 29*8. Franklin 
and Sparta in New Jersey. 




480. Knebellite, Fe^Si + SlugSi. . ' 

Massive. Grey, brown, green, black. Glistening ; brittle. 
H. =6*5 ; G. =3*71. C. c. ; protoxide of iron 36*5, protoxide ol 
manganese 35, silica 29*5. llmenau, Dannemora in Sweden. 

481. Montioellite, CaaSi-b MgaSi. 

Right prismatic. P (/) 110® 43' and 97® 55', ooP {s) 98® 7', oop2 
{%) 133® 6 ', Poo {Jc) 81® 57', iPco (A) 120® 8 ', P2 (c) 141® 47' and 82®, 

copoo (&) (fig, 469). Vitreous. Grey, 
yellowish and greenish, and white ; 
streak white. Translucent. H. = 5 
to 5 * 5 ; G. =3 to 3*25. C.c. : lime 35, 
magnesia 21*9, protoxide of iron 5*6, 
silica 37*5. Sol. in h. acid, gelatiniz- 
ing. Somma (Milan). 

482. Chondrodite {Efmmte), 

MggSio. 

Right prismatic. P middle edge 
156® 38', polar edges 131® 34' and 
54® 28' (figs. 470 to 472). Crystals 
monoclinic in habit, often granular- Tp:„ 4 ^ 0 48 i\ 

massive. H. = 6*5; G.= 3 *15 to 3 *26. S* \ R* /• 

Translucent ; vitreous to resinous. Yellow, red, brown, green, and 
black ; streak white. B.B. infusible. Decomposed by acids. C. c. : 




Fig. 470. 


Fig. 471. 


Fig. 472. 


silicate of magnesia, with 2 to 3 of fluorine. From limestone on 
Loch Ness (?); Pargas, Finland; Gallsjo and Aker, Sweden; New 
York ; Sparta, New Jersey. Humite, from Somma. 

483. Lievrite, 3(Fe, Ca) 2 Si -j- 3FeSi + EE . 

Right prismatic. P ( 0 ) polar edges 139® 30' and 117° 27' ; 00 F 

112® 38', poo {d) 112® 49', ooP2 {s) 106® 15'. Crystals (fig. 124) are 
long-prismatic and vertically striated ; also radiated, columnar, or 
fibrous ; brittle. H. = 5 *5 to 6 ; G. = 3 *9 to 4 *2. Opaque ; resinous, 
or imperfect metallic. Brownish or greenish black ; streak black. 
B.B. fuses easily to a black magnetic globule. Sol. in h. acid, 
forming a yellow jelly. C.c. : 29*3 silica, 19*6 iron peroxide, 35*2: 
iron protoxide, 13*7 lime, and 2*2 water. Rio in Elba, Fossurn, 
Rupferberg, Rhode Island, and Greenland. 

484. Cerite (Ce, E) 2 Si-}-ii. 

Hexagonal ; OP; cop; in low six-sided prisms. Generally fine- 
granular; fracture uneven, splintery; brittle. H. = 5*5; G. =4*9' 
to 5. Translucent on the edges ; dull, adamantine, or resinous. 
Glove-brown, cherry-red, or pearl-grey. Sol. in h. acid, leaving, 
*elatinous silica. C.c.: 20*5 silica, 73*5 protoxide of cerium (with 
iidymiura and lanthanum), and 6 water. Bastnaes near Riddar- 
hyttan. 

485. Galmei, ZngSi+S. 

Right prismatic, and liemimorpliic ; 2P2 (P) with polar edges 
101° 35' and 132® 26', ooP {d) 103® 50', Poo ( 0 ) 117® 14', Poo {1) 

128° 55' (fig. 46) ; common form 00 Poo ( 5 ), ocp, Poo. Also 
columnar, fibrous, granular, and earthy. CL prismatic along 00 P, 

very perfect ; along 00 perfect. H. = 5; G. =3*3to3*5. Trans- 
parent to translucen t ; vitreous and pearly. Colourless or white, 
but often light grey, also yeRow, green, brown, and blue ; becomes 
electric by heat. B.B. decrepitates slightly, but is infusible ; with 
cobalt solution blue and partly green ; readily soluble in acids, and 
gelatinizes. C.c. : 25 silica, 67*5 zinc oxide, and 7*5 water. Wan- 
lockhead, Mendip Hills, Matlock, Raibl and Bleiberg in Carinthia, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Iserlohn, Nertchinsk, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 
Used as an ore of zinc. 

■Willemite Group. 

486. Willemite, ZiiaSi. 

Rhombohedral ; R 116® 1'. CL basal, and prismatic, ooR;;. 
brittle. H. = 5 *5 ; G. = 3 *9 to 4 *2. White, yellow, brown, and red. 
Vitreous lustre. C.c. : oxide of zinc 73, silica 27. Altenherg, 
Liege, Greenland, New Jersey. 
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487. Teoostite, ZnSi + SlnSi. 

Ehombohedral ; E 116®. Gl. prismatic, ooP2 ; brittle, H. —5*6 ; 
G. “=4*l. Asparagiis-green, grey, and reddish brown. Vitreous. 
G.c. : oxide of zinc 58, oxide of manganese 13, silica 28. Isew Jersey. 

488. Centeolite (PbMn) Si . 

Eight prismatic; coP 115“ 18^ Form coP, P, oofoo. H. =5; 
G. *»6*2. Eed'brown. GL prismatic ; splendent on P, Southern 
Chili 

489. pHEiq-ACITE, dlgSi. 

Hexagonal and tetartohedral ; E (p) 116® 36' (fig. 473). Crystals 
K, c»P2, |P2. Twins with 
parallel axes, and intersecting. 

Cl. E, and ooP2 ; fracture con- 
choidal. H. — 7*5 to 8; G. = 

2*97. Transparent or trans- 
lucent; vitreous. Colourless, 
and wine-yellow or brown when 
fresh, but colour soon lost on 
exposure. B. B. infusible ; not 
affected by acids. C. c. : glucina 
45*8, silica 54*2. Fra m on t in 
Alsace, Takovaya in Urals, 

Miask, Durango in Mexico. 

490. Dioptase, CuSi + H. 

Hexagonal and rhombohe- 

dral ; E 125® 54', -2R (r) 95® 

28', ooP2, -2R-Hs) (fig. 474). 

Cl. E, perfect; brittle. H. =5 


G.« 


Fig. 473 (sp. 489). 

3 *2 to 3 *3. Transparent or 


translucent; vitreous. Emerald-green, rarely verdigris-green or 
blackish green; streak green. C.c. : 38*7 
silica, 50 copper protoxide, and 11*3 water. 
Altyn-Tiibeh in the Kirghiz Steppe, Murosh- 
naya, Copiapo. 

491. Chrysocolla, CuSi-!-2H. 

Botryoidal or investing ; brittle ; fracture 

conchoidal. H. = 2 to 3 ; G. — 2 to 2 *3. Trans- 
lucent ; resinous. V erdigris- to emerald-green 
or azure-blue ; streak greenish white. C.c.: 
34*83 silica, 44*94 copper protoxide, and 20*23 
water. Leadhills, Lackentyre in Kirkcud- 
bright, Cornwall, Saxony, Hungary, Spain, 
Urals, Australia, Chili. 

492. Bogoslovskite {Kupferhlau). 
Massive; fracture conchoidal; brittle. H. = 

4 to 5 ; G, = 2 *56. Sky- to ultramarine-blne ; 
streak smalt-blue, and shining. A silicate of 
copper, with 45*5 per cent, copper oxide. Schapbach Valley in 
Baden, Bogoslovsk in the Urals. Demidowite- may be the same. 


Fig. 474 (sp. 490). 


{Z) Manganese- Ahmirm Garnet; EO = MnO; reddish-brown. 
Spessart (Bavaria), Sweden. 

(4) Magnesia-Iron-Lim.e-Alumwa Garnet, Fyropc . — Colour port- 
wine to purplish red. Elie in Fife, Zoblitz in Saxony, Bohemia. 

(5) Iron-Alumina Garnet, Almandine, Nolle Ga7'neL — Colmn- 
bine-red, inclining to violet, blood-red, and reddish brown. 
Common in mica-slate, gneiss, and granite. Shetland, Eoss, 
Inverness, Aberdeen, Falun, Arendal, Tyrol, the Urals, Korth 
America, Pegu, and Ceylon. 

{^) Lime-Chroone-Ahemma Garnet, CaySig -f (Hr, Al)Si, Uwaro- 
wite. Emerald-green ; with 22 per cent, chrome oxide. Bissersk 
and Kyshtimsk in the Urals, India, and California. 

(7) Limea^id Iron Garnet, CagSig-i-Fe, Si , This includes — 

(a) Common Iro7i-Gar net, Rotliojite, Allochroite , — Sub translucent 
or opaq[ue. Green, brown, yellow, or black; with white, grey, or 
yellow streak. Sweden and Arendal. 

(6) Melanitc. — Black ; opaque ; in thin splinters translucent; 
streak grey ; slightly magnetic. Albano near Frascati, Vesuvius^ 
France, Lappmark. 

(c) Qolophonite. — Yellowish-brown to pitch-black, also yellow or 
red; resinous; streak white. G. =3*43. Arendal. 

The red varieties, when cut en calochon, are termed Carhiincles* 

494. AxmiTE, (Al, B) Si + 2(Ca, Fe)Si. 

Anorthic. Crystals unsymmetrical. w : P 135® 31' ; w:r 115®' 
38', P:r 134® 45' (figs. 136, 137). CL distinct along planes trun- 
cating the sharp edges between P and u and P and r. H. == 6 *5 
to 7; G. =3*2 to 3 ‘3. Pellucid; vitreous. Clove-brown, inclining to 
smoke-grey or plum-blue ; but often cinnamon-brown in one direc- 
tion, dark violet-blue in a second, and pale olive-green in a third 
{trichroism). B.B, colours flame green; intumesces, and fuses easily 
to a dark green glass, becoming black in the ox. flame ; not sol. in h. 
acid till after ignition, when it gelatinizes. C.c.: 45*9 silica, 5*9 
boracic acid, 17*5 alumina, 9*3 iron (with manganese) protoxide, 
and 21*4 lime. Botallack and other mines in Cornwall, Bourg 
d’Oisans in Dauphine, Kongsberg, Arendal, Hordmark in Sweden, 
Pyrenees, St Gotthard, Tyrol, Thum in Saxony, Urals, and Uorth 
America. 

495. Danbueite (Ca, B) 2Si . 

Eight prismatic. ooP (7) 122® 52', ooP2 (e) 94® 52', Poo (d) 97® 
7', 4Poo {iv) 54® 58', OP (c), P (o), 2P2 (r), »Poo (a), ooP4 (n). 


?Fm%- 


Fig. 476. 


Fig. 477. 


Fiff, 478. 


Fig. 479. 


Garnet Group. 


CL basal ; fracture uneven to subconchoid al ; vitreous to greasy 
lustre. H. = 7 to 7* 5 ; G. = 2 *986 to 3 *021. Pale yellow to reddish 
brown. Translucent; brittle. C.c. : 22*76 lime, 28*46 boracic acid, 
48*76 silica. Danbury in Connecticut, Russell in Kew York. 


Helvine Group. 


496. Helvine, MnS-fSEgSi. 

Cubic and tetrahedral. or (fig. 64 and with 66). Im- 

bedded or attached. CL octahedral. H. =6 to 6*5 ; G. =3*1 to 
3*3. Translucent on the edges; resinous. Wax -yellow, siskin- 
green, or yellowish brown. B, B, in the red. flame fuses with in- 
tumescence to a yellow obscure pearl ; sol. in h._ acid, evolving 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and gelatinizes.^ G.c. : 34 silica, 10 glucina, 
8 iron protoxide, 43 manganese protoxide, and 5 sulphur. Schwarz- 
enberg in Saxony, and near Modum in Norway. 

497. Danalite, SKgSi+ZnS . 

Cubic. In octahedra, with striated dodecahedral planes. H. = 5*5“ 
to 6 ; G.=3*43. Vitreous to resinous. Flesh-red to grey ; streak 
lighter. Translucent; brittle. C.c. : protoxide of iron 29, of 
manganese 6*5, of zinc 19, silica 31*5, sulphur 5*5. Eockport 
in Massachusetts. 

498. Eulytine, BLSig 


202 

Cubic and tetrahedral. and 


202 
2 ' 


The crystals (fig. 66) 

small, and often with curved faces ; fracture conchoidal. H. = 4*5 
to 6; G. = 5*9 to 6*1. Transi>arent and translucent ; adamantine. 
Clove-brown, yellow, gi*ey, or white; streak white or grey. C.c.: 
16*2 silica and 83*8 bismuth peroxide. Schneeberg and Brauns- 
dorf near Fi-eiberg. 


493. Garnet, EaSL + ESi. 

Cubic ; most common forms ooO and 202 (figs. 33, 40, 60, 475). 
Also granular. CL dodecahedral ;• fracture conchoidal, or splintery. 
H.=6*5 to 7*5;G.=3*5 to 4*3. Pellucid; 
vitreous or resinous. Rarely colourless or 
white ; generally red, brown, black, green, or 
yellow. B. B. in general fuses to a glass, black 
or grey in those containing much iron, green 
or b^i’own in the others, and often magnetic; 
imperfectly soluble in li. acid. G.c. ex- 
ceedingly Variable, but generally forming two 
series, according as E2O3 is chiefly alumina or 
chiefly iron peroxide ; and these are again 
divided according as RO. is more especially 
toxide, magnesia, or a similar base. 
are’—' 


Pig. 475. 
lime, iron pro- 
Thc morelmportant varieties 


(1) Lime-Alumma Garnet, OagSig + AlSi, with 40 silica, 23 
alumina, and 37 lime. To this subdivision belong — • 

{a) Water Gamut. — Colourless to white. Craig Mohr, Aberdeen ; 
Theleinark in Norway. 

(&) Grossular. — Olive- to gooseberry-green. Craig Mohr ; Wilui 
river ; America. 

(c) Cinnamon Stone. — Hyacinth-red to orange-yellow. Glen 
Gairn (Aberdeen), Allt Gonolan and Ord Ban (Inverness), Ceylon, 
Werniland. Romanzowite, from Kimito (Finland), is the same. 
This variety when polished is often sold as Hyacinth. 

{d) Common Lime Garnet. — Here one half of the alumina is 
replaced by iron peroxide. Colours red, brown, yellow. Piedmont, 
Vesuvius, the Urals. 

(2) Magnesia- Alumina Garnet ; RO chiefly magnesia. Arendal., 
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Fig. 483. Fig. 484. 

1)7 (u). Fractui-G eonchoidal. H. == 5 *5 to 6 ; G. == 2 ’4 to 2 *5. Trans- 
l)areiit to tninslncenfc on the edges; vitreous, iuclining to resinous. 
Colourless, but gre}ush, yellowish, or reddish white ; streak white. 
B.B. infusible; with cobalt solution becomes blue.'' Sol 


vScAPOLITE GUOI-P. 

499. Saucolite, 8Ca, 3A1, 98i. 

Pyramidal. P 102^ 54'; od'Pc^ ; OP; P, and other faces as in % 
480, many of the faces being alternately hemibedral. H. =5-6 
to6;G.™2'93. YitreouA Grey to rose-red. Translucent ; very 
brittle. C.c.; alumina 21*5, lime 32*4, .soda 3*3, silica 40*5. 
B.B. fuses to a white enamel ; gelatinizes with acids, Somma, 


Fig. 480 (sp. 499). 


Fig. 481 (sp. 500). 


500. Meionite, 6(Ca, ^a), 4^1, 9Si. 

Pyramidal. P {o) 63“ 42'; Pco {t); ooP (a); cop (5) (fig. 481). 
€1. macrodiagonal. H. —5*5 to 6; G. =2*6 
to 2*74. Vitreous. Colourles.s or wdiite. 

Transparent. Much cracked. C.c. : 31*9 
alumina, 26 *2 lime, 41 *9 silica. Gelatinizes 
in acids, Somma. 

501. Mizzonite, G(Ca, ^fa), 4A1, 15Si. 

Pyramidal ; P 64“ 4' (fig. 482). Similar to 

nieionite. C.e. : alumina 23*8, lime 8*8, 
soda 9*8, silica 54*7. Insoluble in h. acid. 

Somma. 

502. ScAPOim, 3(Ca, Sa)Si + AloSij. ^82 (sp. 601). 

Pyramidal. P 63“ 42' ; coPoo ; P ; coP ; also massive. CL 

ooPoo, jrerfect; and ooP. H. =5 to 6*5; G. =2*6 to 2*8. Trans- 
parent or translucent ; vitreous, pearly, or resinous. Colourless, but 
a,lso pale grey, green, yellow, or red. B.B. melts with effervescence 
to a vesicular glass; in the closed tube may show traces of fluorine; 
wdth solution of cobalt becomes blue. Sol. in h. acid. C.c.: 49 
silica, 28 alumina (with iron peroxide), and 23 lime (with soda). 
Tires (Scotland), Arenclal, Tunaberg, Pargas, Massachusetts, and 
BTewYork. Known by its rectangiilar cleavage, resinous lustre on 
fractured surfaces, and action B. B. Bipyre, P 64“ 4', is a variety. 

. ' 603. Mellilite {Hiimholdtilite), 2(Ca, Mg)Si2 + ("Al, ¥e)Si . 

Pyramidal P 65“ 30'; OP; ooPcc. CL basal, perfect. H. =5 
to 5*5; G. =2*91 to 2*95. Translucent on edges ; vitreous to resin- 
ous. Honey-yellow, orange-brown, and yellowish white. C.c.: 
32 lime, 7 magnesia, 9 alumina, 7 iron peroxide, 40 silica. Capo 
■di Bovx‘, and Vesuvius. 

504. Gehleitite, (Ca, Fe)3Si-}-(Al, Fe)Si. 

Pyramidal P. 59“;0P; odP=o ; coP3; 2P. Cl. basal H.=5*6 
to 6; O. =2*9 to 3*1. Translucent on edges. Dull resinous. 
Mountain-, leek-, or olive-green, and liver-brown. C.c.: 22 
alumina, 5 iron peroxide, 35 lime, 4 magnesia, 31*4 silica. Mon- 
zoni in the Fassa Valley. 

Hepheline Geoitp. 

505. Leecite, ’A l, Sig+feSi . 

Pyramidal. Combination of the ditetragonal pyramid (i) with the 
tetragonal pyramid^o), and 2Poo (u) with cop(m), Hemitropes united 


acid, without gelatinizing. C.c.: 54*9 silica, 23*6 alumina, and 
21 *5 potash. Abundant in the lavas of Vesavius, the tufas near 
Rome, and the peperino of Albano ; also at the Ivaiserstuhl, and 
near Lake Laacli. Readily distinguished from analeiine by its in- 
fusibility, and by never showing fiices of the cube. 


506 . Kephelia^e (AYao^zYc), AlSi-i-4(Sa, £)Si. 

Hexagonal P 88“ 10'. ooP, OP, P common ; also fig. 486. 
Crystals imbedded, or in druses ; also 
massive-granular; fracture eonchoidal, 
or uneven, H. =5*6 to 6; G. =2*58 
to 2*64. Transparent or translucent ; 
vitreous and resinous. Colourless or 
white (nepheline) ; or opaque, dull 
resinous, and green, red, or brown 
(elfeolite). B.B. melts difficultly 
(nepheline), or easily with slight effer- 
vescence (elseolite), into a vesicular 
glass. Sol. and gelatinizes in h. acid. 

C.c.: 41*2 silica, 35*3 alumina, 17 
soda, 6*5 potash. hTepheline at Monte 
Somma, Capo di Bove, Katzenbuckel 
in the Odenwald, Aussig, and Lusatia. 

Elseolite in the zircon syenite at Laur- 
vig, Fredriksvarn, Brevig, and Miask. ’ * 

Bamoie, with JP 51“ 46', seems only a variety; as also Gancri- 
nite, bright blue, and with some carbonate of lime. 


507. Miceosommite, RSi + AlSi + NaCl . 
Hexagonal. coP ; OP; coP2; oop|. CL a>P. 


H. = 6;G.=2*42 
Somma and Vesuvius. 


to 2*53. Colourless to yellow; lustre silky. 

608. SoDALiTE, 3(AlSi-fNaSi)-}-HaCl. 

Cubic ; coO, and fig. 486 ; generally distorted ; also massive and 
granular. Cl coO ; fracture 
eonchoidal or uneven. H. = 

5 *5 ; G. = 2 *13 to 2 *29. Trans- 
lucent; vitreous. White, grey, 
and rarely green or blue. C.c. : 

37 silica, 31*8 alumina, 19*2 
soda, 4 *7 sodium, and 7 *3 chlo- 
rine. Greenland, Vesuvius, 

Ilmen Hills, Fredriksvarn, and 


Litchfield in Maine. i 

a 

509. jSTosean, 3(a4JlSi-bNaSi) ^ 
-pHaS. 


Cubic ; and granular. H. = 


5*5; G. =2*28 to 2*40. Trans- 

Fig. 4 

lucent ; vitreous to resinous. 


Ash or yellowish grey, sometimes blue, brown, or black. C.c.: 36 
silica, 31 alumina, 25 soda, and 8 sulphuric acid. Lake Laach, 
and Rieden near Andernach, on the Rhine. Gceiirs in phonolites, 
in minute crystals. 

. 510. Haijyke, 2(AlSi-f5?aSi) -fOaS. 

Cubic; chiefly coO ; also 'fig. 487; but more common in grains, 
CL coO. H. =5 to 5*5; G. =2*4 to 2*5. Semitransparent or trans- 
lucent; vitreous or resinous. Azure- or 
sky-blue; streak bluish white. C.c.: 34*2 
silica, 28*5 alumina, 11*6 soda, 4*3 potash, 

10 *4 lime, and 11 *1 sulphuric acid. Vesu- 
vius, Mmmt Vultur near Melfi, the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, and Hiedermendig near 
Andernach. 

511. Lapis-Lazuli. 

Cubic ; Occ ; generally massive, granu- 
lar. H. =5*5; G. =2*38 to 2*42. Trans- ^^7 (sp. 510). 

lucent on edges; dull resinous or vitreous. Ultramarine, or 
azure-blue; streak light blue. B.B. fuses readily to a white 
porous glass. In h. acid the powder is dissolved and gelatinizes, 
evolving sulphuretted hydrogen. C.c.: 45*50 silica, 5 '89 sul- 
phuric acid, 31*76 alumina, 9*09 soda, 3*52 lime, 0*86 iron, 0*42 
chlorine, 0*95 sulphur, 0*12 water, blear Lake Baikal, China, 
Tibet, Tartary, Monte Somma, and Chili. It is used for ornamen- 
tal purposes, and in the preparation of ultiumarine. Tlie colour 
both in it and hauyne seems duo to some compound of sulphur 
with sodium and iron. 

Mica Geoup. 

512. Biotite (Magnesia-Mica), A\Si3+{Mg, K, PejoSis. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 59'. OP (c), 98“ 41' P (m), - JP (o), 

, <»P^oo{SJ^Poo(r), -fP<^B (s). - CL basal, perfect; sectile; thin plates 
= 2*5 to 8; G. =2 *85 to 2 *9. Transparent, but often only 
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in very thin plates. Generally iiniaxal, sometimes with diver- 
gence --- 56^ ^ Metallic, peririy. Usually dark green, brown, or Mack; 
streak greenish grey or white. B. B. difficultly fusible to a grey or 
black glass. Completely sol. in concentrated s. acid, leaving white 
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Fig. 488. Fig. 489. 

pearly plates of silica. C.e. .* 39 silica, 17 alumina, 10 iron protoxide, 
20 magnesia, 9 potash. Hillswick, Shetland, in gneiss; Sutherland, 
Ross, Inverness, in limestone; Skye and Fife in trap; Pargas, Boden- 
inais, Greenland, MevvYork. liubcllmiis a decomposed variety. 

513. Hatjghtontte, {Al,Fe) Si-}-(Fe, l£)oSi. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. basal, perfect. H. -3; G. =3*1. Vitreous 
to adamantine. Chocolate-brown to black. Weathers pale green 
and ochry. Difficultly soluble in acids. B.B. fused with difficiilty 
to a highly magnetic bead. C. c, : silica 36, alumina IS, ferric oxide 
4*5, ferrous oxide 18, magnesia 9, potash 8, \vater 3. Common in 
the granites of Scotland. Black Forest, Harzhurg, Tyrberger. 

514. Lepidomelane, (iiljFLd Si + (Fe, K)Si. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl, basal, perfect j brittle. H. =3; G. — 2*97. 
Vitreous; transparent to opaque. Rich brown to raven-black. 
B.B. fuses easily to a black feebly-magnetie bead. Sol. in h. 
acid, leaving peai'ly scales of silica. G.c.; 37 silica, 17 alumina, 24 
iron peroxide, 3 protoxide of iron, S potash, 10 magnesia, 4 water. 
Rarely in gneiss, Scotland; common in granite, Ireland; and Pers- 
berg, Sweden. 

515. Anomite, 12%, 3A1, 23^, H, 12Si. 

Oblique prismatic, c '.m OS'" 42'. Form c, m, o, h (see fig. 488); 
divergence of optic axes 12° to 18°. Monroe (H e w York), Lake Baikal. 

516. Phlogoptte, (§Ra-H -l’R) Sig. 

Oblique prismatic. OP (c), P (m), - JP (c), ooPoo (b). c:m98°30' 
to 99°. Cl. basal, perfect. H. =2*5 to 3; G. =2*75 to 2*97. Pearly 
to submetallic. Yellowish brown with copper-like reflexion; also 
green, white, and colourless. Transparent. Divergence of optic 
axes 3° to 20°. C.c. : 14 alumina, 2 protoxide of iron, 28 mag- 
nesia, 8*6 potash, 2*57 fluorine, 41 silica. B.B. whitens, and fuses 
on edges. Decomposed by s, acid, leaving the silica in scales. 
Ikirgas (Finland), Fassa Yalley, New York, Canada, Ceylon. Char- 
acteristic of serpentine and of dolomitio limestones. 

517. ISlNNWALDITE. 

Oblique prismatic. Forms es in figs. 490, 491 ; also 2Pco (A/) and 
8P®3 (x). m : c 98° to 99°. Divergence of optic axes 65°. G. = 
2*82 to 3*2. O.c. similar to muscovite (sp. 519), but with 4 to 




Fig. 490. Fig. 491. 

8 fluorine, 2 to 5 lithia, and traces of rubidiuTii, caesium, and thal- 
lium. Altenbefg and Zinnwald, St Just and Trewavasin Cornwall. 
Cryophyllite from Cape Ann in Massachusetts is similar. 

518. Lepidolite. 

Oblique prismatic. Forms like muscovite. Divergence of optic 
axes 50° to 77°. Cl, basal, perfect. H. =2*5 to ,4; G, ==2*84to 3. 
Often massive; scaly granular, coarse or flue. Lustre pearly. Colour 
rose-red, violet, lilac, yellow, greyish white. Contains 5 to 6 per 
cent, lithia, with rubidium, csesiuin, and thallium, also fluorine. 
B.B. colours flame red. Moume Mountains, Rozeiia (Moravia), XJto 
(Sweden), Ekaterinburg, Maine. 

51 9, Muscovite {Mitseovy- Glass) , 3 A1 Si -f KSi . 

Right prismatic, with monoclinic habit. OF (c) ; ooP (AT); coP'^oo 
(5); P (m); 2P‘^co (y). ooP nearly 120°. Twin-face c. Cl. basal, 

perfect; elastic. Angle of optic di- — 

vergence from 44° to 77°. Metallic, 

pearls^ Colourless, and tinged of ^ 

various shades to black. B.B. fuses to ikf j 

an opaque enamel. Not affected by 

acids. C.c.: 36*6 alumina, 11*8 pot- 

ash, 45*1 silica, 4*5 w^ater, with traces Fig. 492. 

of fluorine. Shetland, Loch Glass in Sutherland, Glen Skiag 

(crystals 15 inches in length) and Struay Bridge in Ross, Aber- 


Fig. 492. 


deen, Cornwall, St Gotthard, Norway, Sweden, Siberia. Crystals- 
over a yard in diameter in China, -where it i.s used for windows. 
FucMte, bright green, has 6 per cent of chrome oxide, 
dite contains 4 to 6 water. Gilbertiic, Connrall, may be different. 

520. Pauagoxite {SodarMica)^ ;3ALSi3 + (Na, ft iSi . 

jMas.sive; foliated. Ln.stre ])early. H. = 2 *5 to 3 ; G . = 2 *78 to 2 *9. 
Y’ellowish, greyisli, and greeiiLsIi. C.c.: 40*1 alumina, 6*1 soda, 
47*75 silica, 4*6 water. Monte Carnpione, St Gotthaial. 

521. Sakdbergei:ite {Banjta-Mlca). 

White minute scaled aggregates. G. =2*894. C.c. : 30 '2 alumina, 
4 *9 magnesia, 5*9 baryta, 7*6 potash, 42*6 silica, 4*43 water, 
Pfftsch Valley in Tyrol, and the Swiss Alps. 

522. Maiigahite (Lime-Mim), 

Right prismatic. Cl. basal perfect. FT. =3*5 to 4*5; G. =2*99 to- 
3*1. Lustre of cl. pearly. Lateral planes, vitreous. Snow-wdiite, 
reddish wliite, and pearl-gi-ey, Laiuinfe brittle. Optic axial 
angle 109° to 129°. C.e.: 51*2 alumina, 11*6 lime, 2*6 soda, 30*1 

silica, and 4*5 water, Greiner in Tyrol, Naxos, Asia Alinor, Greece, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina. BiphanUc is similar. 

523. Euphyllite (-JR3 -f- ;j*R)oSi3 + . 

Like muscovite, but lamiiue not easily separable. H. = 3 *5 to 4 ’5 ; 
G. =2*83 to 3, Lustre of cl. pearly to adamantine. White to« 
colourless. Transparent to opaque. Lamiiue brittle. Optic axial 
angle 714*°. C.c.: alumina 42*3, lime 1*5, potash 3*2, soda 5*9, 

silica 41 '6, water 5*5. IJnioiiville in Pennsylvania. 

524. Glintonite, (IR3 + {/Al).Si I- i±f . 

Oblique prismatic; in hexagonal tables, or massive foliated. CL 
basal, perfect. H. =5 to 5*5; G. =3*15. Translucent; pearly to- 
metallic on the cleavage. Angle of the optic axes 3° to 13°. 
Reddish brown to yellow. C.c.: 39*7 alumina, 21*1 magnesia, 13*1 
lime, 19*2 silica, 2 protoxide of iron, 4*9 w'ater. Amity and War- 
wick in New York. Brandisitc is similar, 

525. Xanthophyllite. 

Oblique prismatic, C about 90°. Crystalline aggregates. Radiate- 
lamellar. H. =4 *5 to 6; G. =3*1. Lustre pearly. Colour yellowish 
to copper-red. Angle of optic axes 0° to 20°. C.c.: alumina 43*6, 

lime 13, magnesia 17*5, silica 16*9, water 5*1. Zlatoust. 

526. CiiLOKiTOiD, FeSi-fiftft. 

Right prismatic; in foliated crystals; brittle. CL basal. 
Lustre greasy to pearly. H. =5*5 to 6 ; G. =3*52 to 3*56. Dark 
green; streak greenish white. C.c.: 40 alumina, 27 protoxide of' 
iron, 25 silica, 7 water. B. B. infusible, but becomes magnetic. 
Decomposed by s. acid. Hillswick in Shetland, Pregradteii in 
Tyrol, Ekaterinburg, Canada. 

527. Masonite. 

! Broad plates, H. =6*5; G. =3*53. Grey -green. Streak grey. 

I Pearly to vitreous. C.c.: 26*4 alumina, 19 peroxide of iron, lO'Y 
protoxide of iron, 32*68 silica, 4*5 water. Middletown in Rhode 
Island. 

528. Ottiielite, ‘AloSig + 3(Fe, Mn)Si 4- oft . 

Thin hexagonal table’^s. CL parallel to the prismatic faces. H. = 
5*5 ; G. =4*4. Translucent; vitreous. Greenish or blackish gre^n 
G.c.: 24*3 alumina, 16*8 protoxide of iron, 11 T yirotoxido of 
manganese, 43*4 silica, 5*65 waiter. Ottrez in the xirdenne^ 
(Luxemburg), Aste in the Pyrenees, Ebnat in Bavaria, Neivport 
(Rhode Island), Yardhos (Greece). 

529. Pyuosmalite, 7il& + RCL + 5ft . 

Hexagonal. Pl01° 34'; crystals coP, OP; tabular; also granular. 
CL basal, perfect ; britlL?. PI. = 4 to 4 *5 ; G-. = 3 to 3 *2. Trans- 
lucent to opaque ; resinous, or metallic-pearly. Liver-brown to- 
olive-green. C.c.: 35*5 silica, 27*5 iron protoxide, 21*5 manganese 
protoftde, 8 chloride of iron or manganese, and 7*5 \vater. Nord- 
mark in Sweden. 

530. Asteophylltte, (Eg, ftkSig . 

Right prismatic, with oblique habit. In long tabular prisms, 
and m stellate groups. CL basal, perfect. H. =3*5; G. =3*33, 
Submetallic to pearly. Tombac-brown to gold-yello’W. Pellucid. 
Axial divergence 118° to 124°. C.c. : peroxide of iron 9 *3, protoxide- 
23 *6, protoxide of manganese 10, soda 3*9, potash 5*9, titanic acid 
7*90, silica 39*2. Bre vig, El Paso in Colorado. 

CiiLoniTE Gnoup. 

531. Chloette, ffRSi + R^AI-f-Sft. 

Hexagonal. P 106° 50';"* crystals tabular of OP, oiP or OP, F 

(fig. 493) ; often in comb-like or other groups ; 

generally foliated and scaly. H. = 1 to 1*5 ; G. = 2 *78 

to 2*96. Leek-green to blackish green ; streak 

greenish grey. C.c.: 21 alumina,'' 20 protoxide 

of iron, magnesia 18, silica 24, water 11. Tarf- 

side, Bute, and Jura in Scotland. Corn%vall, Cumberland, Wales,, 

Fassa Yalley, Urals, America, 



532. Pennine, 4&gSi4-Slg;}Al4-5fi.. . 

Hexagonal, rhomhohedrul ; ii 65''‘28'. Crystals chiefly very acute 
rhoiiibohedrons, with or without the base. Lustre resinous, H. « 
2 to 3: G. =2*6 to 2*77. Streak greenish white. B.B. exfoliates, 
becomes white, and fuses on the edges to a wliite enamel. Com- 
pletely sol. ill warm s. acid. C.e. : 33*6 silica, 14*4 alumina, 
39*4 magnesia, and 12*6 water; hut with 5 to 6 iron protoxide re- 
placing magne.sia. Scalpa in Harris, Glen Lochy in Perthshire, 
ijerrnatt in Yalais, Tyrol, Ala di Stura in Piedmont, Mauleoii 
in tlio Pyrenees. LmchUnhergite is the same. ICdmmererite, with 
.6 to S chromium sesqiiioxide, is violet-blue or green ; Unst, Siberia, 
Pennsylvania. Jilwdockrome and Tccbergiie are also varieties. 



Fig. 494. 


63.3. Glinochlore (Rqndolite)^ BHgSi-f i!krg;jAi + 4ft * 

Oblxfiue prismatic, C. 76" 4'. odP 121“ 28'. 0P:P 113“ 5S'; 
OP : 02? 192" 8', Crystals -2P, P, 4r®co, OP (?2, m, P, %. 494). 
Twins common; lustre vitreous or resinous, H. =2 
to 3; G. =2*6 to 2*8. B.B. becomes white, and 
fuses on thin edges to a greyish yellow enamel. 

O.C.: 30 '3 silica, 17*3 alumina, 40*3 magnesia, and 
12*1 water. Edentian and Blair Athole in Scotland, 

Traversella in Piedmont, Akhmatovsk in Urals, West 
Chester in Pennsylvania. CoriindopJiyllite, JSpi- 
Rklorite^ and Kotschuheyite are varieties. 

534. PyiioscLERiTE, (l-li, -lK)3Si3 4-339E. 

Eight prismatic. Cl. basal, perfect ; fracture uneven ; brittle ; 

seotii’e. H. =3; G. =2*7to2*8. Pearly; translucent. Apple-, 
emerald-, and grey-green. C.e. ; alurnina 13 '4, chrome oxide 1*4, 
protoxide of iron 3*5, magnesia 31*6, silica 37, water 11. Porto- 
Ferraio in Elba, China. 

535. ClIONICllITE. 

Massive ; crystalline-granular and globular-radiated. H. = 2 *5 to 
3 ; G. =2*91. Weak silky. White, with yellowish spots ; greenish 
blue. C.e. : 17*1 alumina, 22*6 magnesia, 12*6 lime, 35*7 silica, 9 
water. B.B. fuses easily, with intumescence, to a grey glass. De- 
composed by h. acid, with separation of silica. Colmonell (Ayrshire), 
Porto-Ferraio. 

536. Pyonotrop. 

Large grained aggregates. Cl. along two rectangular faces ; frac- 
ture hackly, splintery. Greyish white to brown-red. Vitreous to 
greasy. H. =2 to 2 '3; G. = 2*6 to 2*7. C.e.: alumina 29*3, mag- 

nesia 12*6, potash 4*4, silica 45, water 7*8. ^Valdheim in Saxony. 

537. Thttringite, (JE, fig + ^-(Al, Ee))4Si;j -h 4^i . 

Massive ; scaly. H. = 2 to 2 *5 ; G. = 3 *2. Pearly. Olive-green to 
pistachio-green ; streak paler. Very tough. Powder greasy. C.e.: 
alumina 16, peroxide of iron 14, protoxide of iron 33, silica 23, 
water 11. Schmiedefeld in Thuringia, Harper’s Ferry on the 
.Potomac, Plot Springs in Arkansas. 

538. Delessite, (P’e|-, %|)ij&2 + (AlrV/SexV)Si + 3fi-i-2Mg5i . 

Massive ; scaly. H. =2 to 2*5 ; G. =2*6 to 2*89. Olive-green to 

■ dark green, passing to dark brick-red ; 

■streak light gi‘een. C.e.; alumina 16*3, 
jjrotoxide of h-on 12*6, magnesia 21, silica 
31*5, water 15*8. Common in igneous 
•rocks of Old Eed Sandstone and Coal- 
measure age in Scotland. Oberstein, 

.Zwickau, Lagreve near Mielin. 

539. Ceonstebtite, FeSi-p(Fe, Mg)3 

a+3ft. 

Ehombohedral: radiated columnar. In ^ 

’tapering hexagons, and hemihedral (figs. Fig. 496. 

495,496). Cl. basal, perfect; elastic. H. = 2*5; G. =3*3to3*5. 
Vitreous. Coal-black and brownish black; streak dark olive-green. 
■G.c.: protoxide of iron 39, peroxide of iron 29, silica 22, water 11. 

. Huei Maudlin in Cornwall, Przibram, Brazil {Sideroschisolite). 

Talc and Serpentine Group. 

540. Talc, %3Si4-fS. 

Eight prismatic (?) ; rarely found in six-sided or I'hombic tables ; 
generally massive, granular, or scaly. Earely fibrous. Cl. basal, 
•perfect ; soft, sectile, and flexible in thin plates. H. =1 ; G. =2*6 
to 2*8. Transparent in thin plates, and optically binaxal; pearly 
or resinous-. Colourless, but generally greenish or yellowish white 
to apple- or olive-green. Feels very greasy, B.B. emits a bright 
light, exfoliates, and hardens (H. =6), but is infusible ; with cobalt 
solution becomes red. Hot sol. in h. or s. acid before or after igni- 
tion. C.C.: 63*5 silica, 31*7 magnesia, and 4*8 water. Unst in 
Shetland, green ; Cairnie in Aberdeenshire, brown ; Greiner in 
Tyrol, Sala and Falun, the Pyrenees. Used as crayons, also for 
. forming crucibles and for porcelain. 

Steatite, — Massive. Grey, red, .yellow, or green. Shetland, 



! Sutherland, Portsoy, and near Kirkoaldy, Scotland ; the Lizard 
j Point, Cornwall ; Brian§oii, Wimsiedel Savage nations cut the 
i steatite into culinary utensils. 

i Rotstone is a mixture of talc, chlorite, and other minerals. 

541. PlCROPHYLL, 31181 + 211. 

Eight prismatic. H. = 2*5 ; G. =3*75. Dark green. Foliated, 
shining. C.e.: magnesia 30*1, protoxide of iron 6*9, silica 49*8, 
water 9*8. Sala in Sweden. 

542. PiCROSMiNE, 2MgSi+H. 

Eight prismatic, but massive. Cl. ooPco perfect, less so in other 
directions ; sectile. H. =2*5 to 3 ; G. =2*6 to 2*7. Translucent or 

opaque ; vitreous, but pearly on coPco . Greenish white, grey, or 
blackish green ; streak colourless. Yields a bitter odour when 
breathed on ; hence the name. C.e. : 55*8 silica, 36*1 magnesia, and 
8*1 water. Presnitz in Bohemia, and Greiner in Tyrol. 

543. Moneadite, 4(0lg, 0e)Si+&. 

Massive, foliated, translucent, and yellowish -grey. H. = 6 ; G. = 
3*27- C.e. : silica 55*2, magnesia 31 % protoxide of iron 8*8, water 
4*1. B.B. infusible. Bergen in Norway. 

544. Meerschaum, 2]dg2Si3 + 4ll . 

Fracture earthy; sectile. H. =2 to 2*5 ; G. =0*8 to 1 (when 
moist nearly 2). Opaque, dull. Yellowish and greyish white; streak 
slightly shining. Feels rather greasy, and adheres strongly to the 
tongue. G.c.: 54*2 silica, 24*7 magnesia, and from 9 to 21 *7 water. 
Negropoiit, Anatolia, near Madrid and Toledo, Moravia, Werm- 
land. 

545. Aphrodite, 4MgSi+il. 

Soft and earthy. O. =2*21. Milk-white; opaque. C.e.: 52*9 
silica, 35*3 magnesia, 11*9 water. LS-ngban (Sweden), Elba. 

546. Spadaite, Mg5Sig + 4H. 

Massive; fracture splintery ; sectile. H. =2*5. Translucent; 
resinous. Eed, with white streak. O.c. : 57 silica, 31*6 magnesia, 
11*4 water. Capo di Bove near Eome. 

547. Gymnite. 

Massive. H. =2to 3; G. = l*9to2*2. Translucent; resinous. 
Dull orange-yellow. C.e.: 41 silica, 37 magnesia, 22 water. Tyrol, 
Passaii, Texas, Barehills near Baltimore. Nickel Gymnite has 29 of 
nickel oxide, replacing the water. Unst, Texas, Pennsylvania. 

548. Saponitb, (FeCa]Slg);Sx5 + (4lsfe)Si + 13a. 

Massive ; sectile, and very soft. H. = I *5 ; G. = 2 *2 to 2*3. White, 
orange-yellow, pale green, and reddish brown. Feels gi'easy ; does not 
adhere to the tongue ; falls to pieces in water. C.e.: silica 40*8, 
alumina 7*5, ferric oxide 3*9, magnesia 20*6, water 22*7. Occurs 
in all the above colours in the later igneous rocks of Scotland, com- 
monly. Lizard Point and St Clear in Cornwall, and Dalecarlia in 
Sweden. Rimelite has 2*8 oxide of nickel. 

549. Serpentine, 2JigSi + MgfiFg . 

Crystallization uncertain ; pseudomorphic after olivine, &c. ; 
generally massive, and granular or fibrous ; fracture fiat-con- 
choidal, uneven, or splintery ; sectile, and slightly brittle. 
H. =3 to 3*5 ; G. = 2*5 to 2*7. Translucent to opaque ; dull resin- 
ous. Green, grey, yellow, red, or brown; often in spots, stripes, 
or veins ; streak white, shining. Feels greasy, and does not adhere 
to the tongue. In the closed tube yields water, and becomes black. 
C.C.: 43*5 silica, 43*5 magnesia, and 13 water ; but with 1 to 8 iron 
protoxide, and also carbonic acid, bitumen, and chrome oxide. 

Varieties are — (1) Nodle Serpentine^ brighter coloured, I6H2O, 
and more translucent; {2) Ricrolite, or fibrous (H. =3*5 to 4*5); 
{Z)Co7nmon^ or compact; (4) Chrysotile {Baltimorite^ Metaxite\ in 
fine asbestiforni fibres, easily separated, with a metallic or silky 
lustre (G.= 2*219). 

Common in Shetland, Urquhart, Portsoy, Ballantrae ; Lizard 
Point in Cornwall ; Norway, Sweden, North America. Chrysotile 
at Colafirth and Fetlat, Shetland, Portsoy, Towanreiff, in Scot- 
land; Eeichenstein in Silesia, the Vosges Mountains, and North 
America. Serpentine is often a product of decomposition, or pseudo- 
morph of various minerals, as augite, hornblende, olivine, spinel, 
enstatite, garnet, he. It forms whole rocks and mountains, and is 
manufactured into various ornamental articles. 

550. Marmolite, SMgSi + 2MgHj> . 

Oblique prismatic; often foliated. H. =2*5 to 3; G. =2*41 to 
2*47. Lustre pearly. Greenish white, bluish white, and asparagus- 
green. C.C.; silica 42*1, magnesia 38*5, water 17*5. In veins 
in serpentine of Urquhart and Portsoy (Scotland) Cornwall, Fin- 
land, Hoboken. 

551. Antigoeite. 

Thin flat laniin®. H. = 2*6 ; G. = 2 *6. Translucent. Green with 
brown spots ; streak white. C.e. : silica 40*8, magnesia 36*3, prot- 
oxide of iron 5*8, water 12*4. Antigorio in Kedmont. 


M I N E R A L O G Y 


552/Hydroph.ite, (Mg, i\i)4Si3+ 

Massive and fibrous. H. — 3 to 4 ; G. « 2*65. Mountain-green to 
blue-black ; streak paler. O.c.: silica 36 *2, magnesia 21 *1, protoxide 
of iron 22*7, water 16. Taberg in Sweden, New York. 

553. ViLLARSITE, 2Mg2Si-f'fi. 

Right prismatic ; crystals P, OP, meeting at 136° 32', often twins 
in triple combination; also granular. H. = 3 ; G. = 2*9 to 3. Trans- 
lucent. Greenish to greyish yellow. O.c.: silica 89*6, magnesia 
47*4, protoxide of iron 3*6, water 6*8. Totaig, Ross-shire ; Traver- 
sella, Piedmont; Porez, France. 

554. Pyrallolite. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 72° 56' ; columnar and granular. Cl. 
basic and hemidomatio, meeting at 94° 36' ; fracture splintery ; 
brittle. H. =»3*5 to 4 ; G. =2*6. Translucent on edges ; resinous. 
Greenish to yellow-grey. O.c.; silicate of magnesia and water. 
Storgard in Finland. 

555. Dermatine, (IVIg, Fe) Si-P2PE. 

Reniform ; stalactitic ; fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. =2*5; 
G, —2*1. Resinous. Blackish green ; streak yellow. Does not 
adhere to tongue. O.c.: silica 38, magnesia 22, protoxide of iron 
12, water 23. Waldheim in Saxony. 

556. CHLOROPHiETTE, iRSi -1-^2813 + 4S. 

Massive, rarely reniform. Coating or filling iij) geodes in amyg- 
daloidai cavities, H. = 1 *5 ; G. — 2 *02 to 2 *3. Sectile ; fracture coii- 
choidal. On fii*st exposure transparent and olive-green to orange- 
yellow, but soon changes to black and opaque, splitting in so 
doing. Vitreous to shining. B.B. melts to a black glass. C.c.: 
silica 36*2, alumina 8*9, peroxide of iron 18*8, protoxide of iron 
2*4, lime 3*8, magnesia 10, 'water 24*8. Rum and Canna in the 
Hebrides, Giant’s Causeway. The original mineral from Rum has 
22*8 iron peroxide and no alumina. 

557. Forchhammerite, Fe§i-f-6H. 

Granular massive. Subresinous to dull. Dark green. H. ==2; 

G. “1*8. C.c.: silica 32*8, protoxide of iron 21*6, magnesia 3*4, 

water 42*2. Faroes. 

558. Kirwanite. 

Fills druses in amygdaloids with divergent sheaf-like crystals. 

H, =2 ; G. “2*9. Opaque. Olive-green to dark green. C.c. : silica 
40*5, alumina 11*1, protoxide of iron 23*9, lime 19*8,Avater 4*4. 
Loch Baa in Mull ; Mourne Mountains in Ireland. 

559. Glaxjoonite, 

Round gi'ains. Dull resinous. Light green. C.c.: silicate of 
protoxide of iron and potash. Ashgrove near Elgin ; greensand 
of England, France, Germany, and America. 

660. Cbladonite, 3Mi2 + ff2Si2-h5Ji . 

Massive, forming crusts, as of agates. Earthy, sectile. H. == 1 
to 2; G. “2*6 to 2*8. Opaque, shining. Bright green. Feels 
greasy. C.c.: silica 54, alumina 3*8, ferric oxide 11*9, ferrous oxide 
5*4, magnesia 6*8, potash 7*9, water 10, Orkney, Rum, and 
Fifeshire in Scotland. Giant’s Causeway, Verona, Faroes, Iceland, 
Cyprus, Bohemia. 

561. Stilpxomelane, 2(Fe, ]\Ig)Si-i-&Si-f-2H. 

Massive or radiating-foliated. One el. perfect ; brittle. H. =3 to 
4; G. “ 3 to 3 *4. Opaque ; vitreous to pearly. Greenish black. C. c. : 
45*3 silica, 6*9 alumina, 38*3 iron protoxide (with 2 to 3 magnesia), 
and 9*5 water. Zuckmantel in Silesia and Weiibiirg in Nassau. 

562. Chamoisite. 

Oolitic and massive. H. =3; G, “3to 3*4, Greenish grey to 
black; streak paler, C.c.: silica 14*3, alumina 7'8_, protoxide of 
iron 60*5, water 17*4. Chamoison (or Chamoson) in Valais, the 
Vosges. Berthierhie has 75 protoxide of iron and 5 of water; 
Moselle. 

Augite and Hornblende Group. ^ 

Hornblende and augite rather represent groups of mineral sub- 
stances than single species. They are best distinguished when 
imperfectly formed, by the cleavage and angles of the prisms. 

563. Enstatite {Ghladniic), IVIgSi . 

1 Hornblende and angite agree so closely in crystalline forms and chemical com- 
position tliat it has sometimes heen proposed to unite them in one species. They, 
however, differ too widely to justify their union. Hornblende is more fusible, 
and ranges lower in specific gravity (hornblende from 2-931 to 3-445, augite 
3-105 to 3*525). Ihough both possess a cL-avage parallel to their vertical 
pi’isms, yet these differ in angular dimensions : — hornblende 124® 12', augite 87° 
6'. They also occur in distinct geognostie positions : — hornblende in rocks con- 
taining quartz or free silica, and mostly with minerals that are neutral compounds 1 
of silica, as orthoclase and albite ; augite in rocks that do not contain fi*ee silica, 
and mostly with minerals that are not neutral silicates, as lahradorite, olivine, and 
‘leucite. Hence there are two distinct series of massive or igneous rocks : — the 
hornblende series, including granite, syenite, cliorite, diorite-porphyxy, and red 
porphyry ; and the augite series or hypm-sthene rock, gabbro, dolerifce, nepheline 
rock, augite-porphyry, and leucite-porphyry. 


Right prismatic. ooP 92° to 93°; crystals coPoo (a), oopoo (5), 
ooP {m), JPeo (74 |Poo ' (2), , 

|P® (^)_, fP (t) (fig. 497). 

Usually imbeaded, or mdis- j ^ 

tinct granular masses. Cl. ! 1 { 

macrodiagonal very i3erfect, j * | 

prismatic CO P distinct, brachy- ! , * \ 

diagonal imperfect. H. “6'5; ^ 7, 

G. “3*1 to 3*3. Translucent j , I 

throughout, or only on the } i 1 

edges ; vitreous or pearly on, { f 

the more perfect cleavage- « 1 

planes. _ Colourless, greyish \ I t 

or greenish white, yellowish, } * I > 

or brown. Not affected by ‘ L 
acids. B.B. almost infusible. Fig. 497. 

C.c.: 60 silica and 40 magnesia, but with 6 to 8 iron protoxide, 
1 to 2 alumina, and 1 or 2 water. In olivine and serpeutiiie 
rocks in Moravia, the Harz (Baste), and the Pyrenees. 

564. Bronzite (ScJiiller Spar, BasHte), {Mg, fe)Si 

Rght prismatic. coP 94°; only granular and foliated. CL 
brachy diagonal perfect, prismatic less so ; fracture uneven, splin- 
tery. H. “4 to 5; G. “3 to 3*5. Translucent on thin edges; 
metallic pearly. Green, inclining to yellow or brown. Imper- 
fectly sol. in li. acid, wholly in s. acid. B.B. becomes magnetic, 
and fuses in very thin splinters. C.c.: 43 silica, 26 magnesia, 2*7 
lime, 7*4 iron protoxide, 3*3 iron peroxide, 2*4 ehrome oxide, 1*7 
alumina, and 12*4 water. Basiite is possibly altered enstatite. 
Belhelvie and Black Dog in Aberdeenshire, Baste, Tyrol, Baireuth, 
Styria. 

565. Paulite {Eyimstlmic), (Fe, Mg)Si. 

Right prismatic. ooP (???) 93° 30', P2 (c), 2P2 (j), fPf (u), 

05 F2 (71), |Fco (74 coPoo (a), coPoo (d), |Foo { 7 c), 2Poo (rZ). 
Granular or disseminated. Cl. brachy diagonal very perfect, 
prismatic coP disiincfc, macrodiagonal very imperfect. H. « 6 ; 
G. “3*3 to 3*4. Opaque or translucent on thin edges ; vitreous or 
resinous, hut metallic pearly on the cleavage planes, of which one is 
copper-coloured to violet or silvery. Pitch- 
black and greyish black ; streak greenish grey 
u\J-{ or pinchbeck -brown, inclining to copper-red. 
j \ j I Not affected by acids. B.B. melts more or 



Fig. 498. 


Fig. 499. 


less easily to a greenish black glass, often magnetic. C. c. : gene- 
rally 46 to 58 silica, 0 to 4 alumina, 11 to 26 magnesia, 1 to 5 
lime, 13 to 34 iron protoxide, 0 to 6 manganese protoxide.^ Portsoy 
and Craig Buroch in Banffshire, Barra Hill in Aberdeenshire, Paul’s 
Island, Labrador, and Greenland. Crystals occur in sanadine 
bombs at Lake Laach {Ainhhjstegitc), and in meteorites of Breiten- 
bach. Hypersthene rock in Norway, Elfdal in Sweden, Cornwall 
(?), the Harz, and Canada. Chemically enstatite and paulite pass 
into one another ; the essential difference is that the axial dispersion 
is uniformly p<y in the former, and the opposite in the latter. 

566. WoLLAST0NiTE(Tabula7' S2?a7'), GaSi. 

Oblique prismatic, C 84° 30'. ooP 87° 18', OP (w or 7i% 

OoPco (C Orp), OoP| (^) 110° 7', 

ooP®2 (sc or e') 51°, Pco (v)4i° "1 | 

27', iPoo («) 69° 56' (fig. 500). j i ! j 

Rarely crystallized, mostly ^1 ^ i e x 

broad” prismatic or laminar. j i j [ 

Frequently fibrous. Cl. along 1 : : j 

OP and ooP°oo perfect, hut | i J,.,., [ 

planes uneven or rough ; meet vj'^ T * { "’"ji 

at 95° 23'. H.“4*5 to 5; 

G. “2*8 to 2*9. Translucent ; 
vitreous or pearly on cleavage. 

White, inclining to grey, yellow, red. or brown ; streak white. 


Fhosplioresces with keut or frietic^n ; gplatiuizes in li. acid.^ 
dilficultly tiiHibl(* to a ?<eitd1raasparent glass. C.c.: 51*7 silica 
and 48 '3 lime, hut with 0 
to 2 uiaguesia and 0 to 2 
iron protoxide. Oieii Gnirn, 

Cratliie, ke,, in Ab<.*rdeen- 
vshire, IJnpiluirt in Inver- 
ness, Skjes Banat, Finland, 

Sweden," Vesuvius (lig. 501), 

North America, Ceylon, Gap<) 
di Bore. 

567. Augite {Pyroxene)^ 

ihSi--(0a, Ng. . 

Old i(.] ne prismatic, G 7 4® 1 1'. 
coP87"0'; POv:^') 120^48'; 

- P (2C) isr 30^ ; 2P (o) 95" 

4S' ; OP ; 3? ; oopooo . In fig. 130 ooP (if), coP^ao (r), oePcoo 
(/),P(lv); also various twins and hemitropes of same form (figs. 
191, 502, 503), Almost 
dso granular, columnar, 



Fig. 501 (sp. 566). 


191, 502, 503), Almost always prismatic, imbedded, or attached ; 

ar, and scaly. Cl. prismatic along coP (with 



Fig. 502. 



Fig. 503. 


angles of S7° C' and 92“ 54'), generally rather imperfect ; ortho- 
diagonal and elinodiagonal imperfect. H. =5 to 6 ; G. ==3 to 3*6. 
Pellucid ill all degrees; vitreous; in some pearly on coF^co . Colour- 
less, and white, but usually grey, green, or black. B.B. generally 
fusible; imperfectly soluble in acids. C.c. generally as follows : — 


j Silica, j Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Iron. 

(a) ’Maguesia augite i 5('>*22 i 

d>) Magnesia-iron augite 52*7‘2 ' 

(rj Iron augite...... ••iU-OC 

2.5 '54 
23-81 
22-29 

18-24 

8-50 

J 

14-^ 

2S-G5 


Analysis gives 47 to 56 silica, 20 to 25 lime, 5 to 15 magnesia,, 
1 to 20 iron protoxide, with 0 to 3 manganese protoxide and 0 to 8 
alumina. The aliimina, chiefly found in very dark green or black 
augites, may in some replace either silica or part of the silicate. 

The more important varieties are— 

Diops’ide. — Greyi.sli or gn*eenish white, to pearl-grey or leek-grecn; 
streak white. Crystallized or broad coiiimnar, or concentric 
laineliar. Transparent to translucent on the edges. Not affected 
by acids. B.B. fuses to a whitish semitransparent glass, C.c. : 
generall .7 lime 26 and magnesia 13*5, with 55*5 silica. Mus.sa Alp 
{Mmik) and Ala {Alalite) in Piedmont, Schwarzenstein in Tyrol, 
Scandinavia, Finland, Urals, and North America. 

Malmolite, lute, green, rarely yellow, brown, or red; 

streak white. Translucent, or only on 
the edges ; vitreous, inclining to pearl}^ 

Seldom crystallized, mostly columnar 




Fig. 505. 


Fig. 504. 

or lamellar. B.B. melts to a dark- 
coloured glass. Alalacolite common in 
primary limestones in Scotland, as at 
Shinness, Ledbeg (fig. 505), and Glen 
Tilt. Fassa Yalley 



Fig. 606. 

), Piedmont, Arendal, Philipstadt in 


Sweden; Lake Baikal ( JMl'alite)’ near Lake Lherz in the Pyrenees 
{L1itT%olit€) \ Sala(or Salila) in Sweden {SaMltc) ; Shinness (figs. 
504, 506), Glenelg, Tiree, in Scotland ; Tyrol ; North America. 
Occcolite is a granular saldite or aiigitc'. 

Leek-green, greenish black, or velvct-black, rarely 
brown ; streak greenish grey. Vitreous to resinous ; translucent 
or opaque. Onl}’’ slightly affected by acids. B.B. fuses to a black, 
often magnetic glass. An essential component of many rocks, 
as basalt, dolerite, clinkstone, and augite porphyry ; Germany, 
Auvergne, Vesuvius; St Kilda, Eurn, Tiree, Baliiain, andUrquliart 
in Scotland. Augite crystals in basalt often contain very many ini- 
croscopic crystals and glasses ; also pores with fluid carbonic acid. 

Cleavable lamellar, and jet-black, with green streak 
and bronzy tarnish, from the Hudson river ; the most highly ferni- 
ginous variety. 

Amicmthus.~~^oraQ asbestiform minerals are augite, but the 
greater number hornblende. 

Breislacldte. — Fine yellowish or browm woolly ciystals. Vesuvius, 
and Capo di Bove near Home. 

568. Diallage, (Ca, ]\Tg, ik) Si . 

Like augite, and only a variety with very perfect cleavage in 
the elinodiagonal, which forms with a second cleavage an angle of 
87“. Lustre metallic pearly ; colour grey or pinchbeek-brovs/ii. 
PI. =4; G. “=3'23. B.B. melts easily to a greyish or greenish 
enamel. C.c.: 50 to 53 silica, 1 to 5 aiiiinina, 15 to 23 magnesia, 
11 to 20 lime, and 6 to 20 manganese protoxide. Constituent of 
the augite rock of the Ciichullins"m Skye and of the gabbro of IJnst 
and Ayrshire. Baste in the Harz, Silesia, the Alps, Apennines,' 
and Urals. Vmiadme'Bro7izite, containing soda and vanadic acid, 
is similar. At Craig Buroch (Banffshire) diallage passes in paulite. 

569. Jeffersonite. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. prismatic coP 87" 30^, and orthodiagonal. 
H. — 4*5 ; C. —3*3 to 3*6. Dark olive-green, brown to black. Lustre 
greasy. A manganese and zinc augite, with 10*2 pu’otoxide of 
manganese, and 10*15 oxide of zinc. Sparta in New^ Jersey. 

570. Acmite, 2WSi3-f3KSi. 

Oblique prismatic. Crystals long often acute-pointed prisms. 

oop 87" 15', copco (r), V{s), 6P (o), - 6P"3(s) (figs. 607, 508). Cl. 
like augite. H. — 6 to 6*5; 

G. =3*4 to 3*6. Nearly 
opaque; vitreons. Brownish 4^ >l-d 

or greenish black ; streak 
greenish grey. Imperfectly 
soluble in acids. B.B. fuses 
easily to a black magnetic 
glass. C. c. : 52 silica, 30 iron 
peroxide, 5 iron protoxide, 
and 13 soda, but with 1 to 3 
manganese peroxide, and also 
3 to 4 titanic acid. Eger and 
Porsgrimd in Norway. 

571. .®gErixe, lijjSig+ESi 
+ 2^faSi. 

Oblique prismatic; wStriated Fig. 507. (Sp. 570.) Fig, 508, 
or reed-like prisms of 86" 30' to 87" 45'. Cl. orthodiagonal per- 
fect, less distinct elinodiagonal, and prismatic. H. — 5*5 to 6 ; 
G, '='3*4 to 3*6 or 3*6. Vitreous; translucent on edges, or opaque. 
Greenish black. B.B. fuses easily, colouring the flame yellow. 
Scarcely affected by acids. C.c.: 49 silica, 31*7 iron peroxide, 
6*6 iron (and manganese) protoxide, and 12*7 soda, with a littlo 
magnesia and potash. Has the same relation to augite as arfved- 
sonite to hornblende. Near Brevig and Barkevig in Norway. 

672. Spodumene, 4Al8i3 + 3(£i, N^a, K)Si., 

Oblique prismatic, C 69“ 40'. c»P 87" (fig. 509). Cl. prismatic ooP 
and orthodiagonal, perfect; chiefly massive 
or foliated. H. =6*5 to 7; G. =3*1 to 
3 ‘2. Translucent ; vitreous or pearly. 

Pale greenish grey or white to apple- 
green ; streak white. B.B. intumesees 
slightly, tinging the flame inomentafrily 
purplish red, and fuses easily to a colour- 
less glass. Not affected by acids. C.c.: 

65 silica, 28*7 alumina, and 6*3 lithia. 

Killincy near Dublin, Uto in Sweden, 

Tyi'oL Killinite (sp. 651), from Killiney, 
seems to be decomposed spodumene, 

573. Petalite {<Octsto7\ 4’:AlSis+3(tii, 

Na)Si3. 

Oblique prismatic. Castor has C 67" 

34' and ooP 86" 20', in irregular rect- 
angular prisms, petalite being massive ^09 (sp. 572). 

and coarse granular. 01. basal, distinct; in a second direction 








'meeting at 141 less so. H. =6‘5; G. — 2‘4to 2*5. Greenish, 
•grejnsli, or reddish white to pale red. Translucent; vitreous or 
pearly. B.B. melts easily into a porous obscure glass, colouring 
the flame red, Kot affected b}’ acids. C.e. : 78*3 silica, 17*4 alu- 
mina, 3*2 litliia, and 1*1 soda. ITto, Bolton in Massachusetts, 
York in Canada. Castor in Elba. Milariic, valley of Milar, 
Switzerland. 

574. IliiODOXiTE {'Man(jmi€M-^i)ar)^ MnSi. 

Anortbic. ooPoo(a); oopco (5); OP(o); ooP'(u); Fco {]c) \ Pco(s); 

'Poo (o) ; m'P'co (t). a : b 111“ 9' ; c: a 93“ 28' ;n: a 106“ 19'*, but 
■<*hiefiy massive or granular. 

01. 00 poo and OP, meeting 


;at 87“ 38', pez'fect ; brittle. 

H.-5 to 5*5; G.-3*5 to 
3*7. Translucent; vitreous 
or partly jjearly. Dark 
rose-red, bluisb red, or red- 
dish brown. Xot affected 
by acids. B.B. fusible. 

C.e.: 45*8 silica and 54*2 
manganese protoxide, with 
3 to 5 lime and 0 to 6 iron ]jrotoxide. St Marcel, L&nghan, 
Ekaterinburg, tlie Harz, and Hew Jersey. Bustamite, pale 
greenish or reddish grey, with 14 lime, Mexico ; Fowlerite^ Hew 
Jersey, with 7 to 11 iron protoxide; and Paishergite, Sweden, are 
varieties. Photicitef AUctgitc, and IIorn-Mungaiiesc 

are mere mixtures. 

675. Babingtonite, 9(Ca, Ee, Mn)rii + HeSi3. 

Anorthic. Crystals very low eight-sided prisms, small, attached. 
g : li 90“ 24' ; Gia 87“ 27' \ a :h 112“ 

12' ; h:d 81“ 8' ; G:d 150“ 10' (fig. 

511). CL basal (c), very perfect; also 
along h. H. =5*5 to 6; G. -3*3 to 
3 *4. Thin laminfe translucent. Splen- 
dent vitreous ; black. Hot affected by 
acids. B.B. fuses easily with efferves- 
cence to a black magnetic bead. C.e. : 

50*7 silica, 11 iron peroxide, 10*3 iron 
protoxide, 7*7 manganese protoxide, 
and 20*3 lime, in the Arendal speci- 
mens ; ofte from Hassau gave about 
17 of peroxide, with protoxides only 11. 

Portsoy (Banffshire), Arendal, Hassau, and U-ouverneur 
York). 

576. SzABOiTE, llFeSig -f 20aSi . 

Anorthic. coP'(Z); oo'P (m) 88“ 40' ; ooPco (5) ; oopco (u) ; P'(^); 

'P((?); 2'1> (2/); 2P'co (aj) (fig. 512). H. = 

6 *5 ; G. — 3 *5. Brownish red to reddish 
yellow. Pleochroic. C.e.: silica 62*4, per- 
oxide of iron 44*7, lime 3*1. Slightly sol. 
in s. acid, more so in h. acid. Calvario on 
Etna, Mont Dore. 

577. Anthophyllite, 3 Y[gSi + EeSi. 

Right prismatic. <»P 124“ 30'. Cl. 

macrodiagonal, perfect. Clove-brown to 
purplish brown and leek-green. Trans- 
lucent; radiating and foliated. Pearly on 
cl. plane. H. — 5*5; G. — 3*2. C.e. : silica 
55*9, protoxide of iron 16*7, magnesia 27*8. 
fusible. Hillswick, Shetland ; Kongsberg and Modum, Horway'^; 
Greenland, and the United States. 

578. Hornblende. 

Oblirpie prismatic (figs. 513 to 517; see also fig. 192). Distinct 
cleavage in several directions. H. — 4 to 6, but generally 6 (will 
scratch with knife); G-— 2*5to 4*0, hut mostly high. Mostly 
coloured. Lustre vitreous, in some silky or metallic pearly. Sol., 
but not very readily, in acids; more or less easily fusible. C.e.: 
anhydrous silicates and aluminates of lime, magnesia, iron pro- 
toxide; more sparingly of soda, yttria, and manganese protoxide. 
The chief species form by their decomposition highly fertile 
.■soils, ■■ ' ■ . . . ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

AmyliihoU . — Oblique prisinatic, G 75“ 10'. ooP 124“ 30', P 
148® 30'. The crystals short and thick, or long and thin prismatic ; 
formed especially by ooP (m), ooPCoo (x), and bounded on the 
ends chieffy by OP (p) and P (r). Twins common, with the 
chief axis the twin axis. Yery often radiated, fibrous, or columnar, 
or granular. CL prismatic along ooP 124J“, very perfect; 
orthodiagonal and clinodiagonal very imperfect H. =5 to 6; 
G. -2*9 to 3*4. Pellucid in all degrees; vitreous, hut sometimes 
pearly or silky. Colourless or white, but usually some shade of grey, 
yellow, green, brown, or black. B.B. fu.ses, generally intumescing 
and boiling, to a grey, green, or black glass. Those containing 


Fig. 511. 

Tongue (Sutherland), 
and Gouverneur (Hew 




Fig. 512 (sp. 676). 
B.B. very difficultly 


most iron are most fusible, and are also jrartially sol. in h. acid, 
which scarcely affects the others. C.e. very variable ; the silica 
is partly replaced by alumina, specially in the ^green or black 
varieties; RO is chiefly MgO, CaO, and FeO. Lime is the most 




Fig. 513. 

constant element, in most from 10 to 12; magnesia and iron protoxide 
replace each other, the one increasing as the other diminishes. 

With 4Si and R— 2Mg-|-lCa-fliY, the average composition is 53*6 
silica, 17*8 magnesia, 12*5 lime, and 16*1 iron xmotoxide ; hut 



analyses give 40 to 60 silica, 0 to 17 alumina, 0 to 30 magnesia, 
10 to 15 lime, 0 to 36 iron protoxide (or peroxide), and 0 to 4 
manganese protoxide, 0 to 8 soda, 0 to 3 potash, and 0 to 1*5 
fluorine with a little water. 

The more important varieties are — 

Amianthus f Asbestos^ Byssolite^ 2MgSi + CaSi. Fine fibrous. 

AVhite, grey, or green. The fibres often easily separable, elastic, 
and flexible, Unst, Shinness, Portsoy, Savoy, Tyrol, Corsica. 

Tremolite^ Grammatite, SldgSi -L CaSi, with 58*35 silica, 28*39 
magnesia, and 13*26 lime. White, grey, green ; in long prismatic 
crystals, often striated longitudinally. Pearly or silky ; semi- 
transparent or translucent. B. B. fuses readily to a white or nearly 
colourless glass. Loch Shin (Sutherland), Glen Tilt, Glenelg, 
Tiree, Cornwall, Cumberland, Sweden, the Alps, Pyrenees, Silesia, 
Siberia, Horth America. 

Nephrite, or Jade, is a tough, compact, fine-grained tremolite, with 
H. — 6 to 6*5; G. =2*9 to 3*1. Fracture close splintery. Yery 
tenacious. Translucent ; dull to resinous. Leek-green to blackish 
green. Feels slightly greasy. Formerly made into ring-stones, 
amulets, idols, and war axes. Hew Zealand, China, Mexico, Peru, 
Balta (Shetland). 

Actinolite, Aetinote, or Strahlstein (Ca, Mg, Fe) Si . Colour 
green, inclining to black, grey, or brown. Translucent through- 
out, or only on the edges. Long prismatic crystals, or radiated- 
columnar masses. B.B. melts to a greenish or blackish enamel. 
Fethaland and Colafirth and Hillswick (Shetland), Oronsay, Ord 
Ban (Inverness), Sweden, Tyrol, Horth America. 

Hornblende. — GllSi-P 82813. Green or black, seldomer bro\vn or 
grey. G. —3*1 to 3*3. B.B. fuses rather easily to a yellow, 
greenish, or black enamel. Three varieties are distinguished, (a) 
The noble or Pargasite, pale celadon- or olive-green, and strong 
pearly or vitreous lustre ; at Pargas in Finland, Tyrie in Scotland. 
(b) Common hornblende, dark leek- or blackish-green, opaque ; 
streak greenish grey. A constituent of many rocks^ as in Norway, 
the Alps, and Scottish Highlands (Ballater, Ben Arihaar, Glen- 
bucket, Colafirth). (c) Basaltic, foliated, with bright even cleavage, 
opaque, velvet-black; streak grey or brown. Generally contains 
alumina (9 to 15) and much (5 to 11) iron peroxide. In basalt and 
volcanic I'ocks. Etna, Yesuvius, Rhineland, Bohemia. 
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579. ARFVEDHOjnTE, liSi + It-eSig . 

Obll{][ue prismatic. ooP; ccP^x- ; P; 2P®cc 120” 24'; OP. Cl. ooP 
124* 22', perfect; also OP. Massive. Black; opaque. Vitreotis. 
H.«6; a. -=3*44. C.e.: silica 43, alumina 4 '5, peroxide o£ iron 

3*8, protoxide 34, lime 5*7, soda 8-5. Streak dark blue-^'ey. 
Fusible in fine splinters in the flame of a candle. B.B. intu- 
mesces and melts easily to a black magnetic globule, ifot sol. 
in acids. Kangerdluarsuk in Greenland, Frederiksvarn, Arendal, 
El Paso ill Colorado. 

580. PiLOLiTiiJ, 4MgSi5> + AlSi. -i- 1 oft . 

Felted or matted fibres more or less dense. Cream yellow to 
buff. JDnli; extremely tough; absorbs water like a sponge, 
H. --^1 to 2*5 ; G. =» ’68 to 1*34. Structure varies considerably, and 
has given rise to trivial names, as mountain paper, mountain 
leather, mountain hash, rock cork, &;c. Mountciin Faiier occurs in 
thin sheets at Boyne Castle near Banff ; Mountain Leather, Burn 
of the Cairn (Caljrach), Tod Head (Kincardineshire), Leadhills, 
Strontian ; lloch Corh, Portsoy and Boyne Castle, Saxony, and 
Sweden. C.c. : silica 51-6, alumina 8% ferrous oxide 2-88, 
magnesia 10*2, water 23 ’3. 

581. Kbokidolitb, 3FeSi + (fta, Mg)Si 2 + 2fi . 

Delicate, easily separable, but tough iibres ; elastic. H. ~ 4 ; 
O. « 3 *2 to 3 *3. Translucent ; silky, indigo-blue ; streak lavender. 
B.B. fuses easily to a black magnetic glass. C.c. : silica 50*3, iron 

f rotoxide 35, magnesia 2*2, soda 6*7, water 5*8. Stavern in 
forway, Greenland. A fibrous yellow mineral from Orange river, 
South Africa, has been referred here ; its fibres are not separable, 
and its hardness is 7. Abriachamte, a very similar mineral, of blue 
colour, occurs near Inverness. 

582. Giaitcophane, 9BSi + 2ArSi3. 

.Oblique prismatic. Cl. prismatic, perfect ; fracture conchoidal. 
H, =5*5; G. =31. Translucent; vitreous to pearly. Indigo- 
blue, grey, bluish black. B. B. becomes brown, fusing easily to 
olive-green glass. C.c.: silica 56*5, alumina 12*2, protoxide of 
iron 10 *9, magnesia 8, soda 9 *3. Island of Syra. 

583. HEEMAKxrrE, lilnSi . 

Granular and arborescent. Eose-red. G. =3*4. C.c, : protoxide 
of manganese 46 *7, silica 48 '9, lime 2, magnesia 2*4. Cummington 
in Massachusetts. 

584. Gbuneeite, PeSi. 

Asbestiform, G. =3*7. Brown; silky lustre. C.e.: protoxide ef 
iron 51 *55, silica 45 *45. Mt. des Maures (Yar). 

585. loLiTE (Oordierite, Dichroite), •A:oSi3-f2(Slg, fe)Si, 

Right prismatic, oop (P) 119” 10', middle edge of P 95” 36'. 
Form ooP (2^), oopoo {1), OP (?;^) ; and this with oopco {k), 
oops (f^), Pco (n), and |P (.s*), (fig, 518); short, prismatic. Cl. 

GO poo distinct, traces along Poo ; fracture conchoidal or uneven. 
H.=7 to 7*5; G. =2*5 to 2*7. Trans- 
parent or translucent ; vitreous, inclining 
to resinous. Colourless, but cliiefl}^ dark 
blue, or violet, green, brown, yellow, and 
grey. Often with distinct trichroism ; on 

OP blue, on oopoo grey, and on oopco yel- 
lowish. B.B. fuses difficultly to a clear 
glass; slightly affected by acids. C.e,: 48 
to ,61 silica, 29 to 33 alumina, 8 to 13 mag- 
nesia, 1 to 12 iron protoxide. Cabo de Gata 
in Spain, Bodenmais {Peliom), Orijerfvi in 
Finland (Stteinheilite), Norway, Sweden, 

Greenland, North America, and Siberia. 

Small rolled masses of an intense blue colour 
and transparent, found in Ceylon, are the 



Pig. 518. 


Sapphire or Luchssappliir of the jewellers, 

. The following have been considered cordierite altered, or with 2 to 
6 atoms water : — {a) Bonsdorjite, Hydrous lolite, greenish brown or 
dark olive-green ; near Abo. (6) Esmarlcite, Qhlorophyllite, large 
prisms or foliated, ^een or brownish ; near Cabrach (Aberdeen), 
Brevig in Norway, Unity in Maine, and Haddam in Connecticut, 
(c) FaJd-wnite, Triolasite, compact, greenish brown or black, foliated ; 
H. =2*5 to 3; G. =2*6 to 2*8; Falun, (d) Huronite, granular; 
pearly, yellowish-green; H = 3*3; G. =2*86; infusible and insol- 
uble ; Bake Huron, (e) Weissite, kidney-shaped and ash-^ey or 
brown ; Falun and Lower Canada. (/) JPyrargillite, indistinct 
imbedded crystals, black passing into brown "or red, dull resinous 
lustre; H. =3*5; G. =2*5; Helsingfors, (cj) Finite, crystallized, 
or massive and laminar, with imperfect cleavage; H=2 to 3; 
G. =2*7 to 2*9, semitranslucent or opaque, dull or resinous, and 
dirfcy grey, green, or brown ; B.B. fuses to a glass, sometimes clear, 
at other times dark-coloured ; Auvergne, Schneeberg, Penig in 
Saxony, the Harz. Cornwall, Cabrach and Torry (Aberdeenshire), 



the United States, and Greenland (Glcseckiic, sp. 6o0). Oosiio from. 
Geroldsaii in Baden, snow-white, opaque, fragile, is simiiaz'. (Ji) 
GigmitoUte ; H. =3*5 ; G. =‘2'8 to 2*9 ; opaque, dull resinous, and 
^reenish grey or brown ; B.B. intiiniesces slightly, and fuses easily 
to a greenish slag ; Tamniela in Finland. (i) Fraseolite, lamellar 
and green; Brevig in Norway. 

586. Emeraei) [Beryl), AlSlj + SCllSi . 

Hexagonal; r59”53'. Crystals of ooP, OP, and coP, ooP2, OP, P' 
{a, f, 0 , s, fig. 519) are prismatic, 
generally with vertical striss. CL 
basal, rather ])erfect; ooP im- 
perfect. H. = 7 *5 to 8 ; G. = 2 *6 
to 2*8. Transparent or trans- 
lucent ; vitreous. Colourless or 
white, but generally green, some- 
times very brilliant; also yellow 
and smalt-blue. B.B. melts with 
difficulty on the edges to an obscure 
vesicular glass. Not affected by 
acids. C.c.: 67*5 silica, 18*7 

alumina, and 13*8 glucina, with 
0*3 to 3 iron peroxide, and 0*3 
to 3*5 chrome oxide in the rich 
green emerald. Emerald, bright 
green ; G. =2*710 to 2*759; occurs p. 

ill Muso Valley near Bogota, also 

in Salzburg and the Urals. Beryl, or Aquamarine, colourless, or 
less brilliant; G. =2*677 to 2*725 ; near Mursinsk and Nerteliiiisk 
in Siberia, Salzburg, and Brazil ; in the United States, where at 
Grafton, between the Connecticut and Merrimack, crystals 4 to 6 
feet long, and weighing 2000 to 3000 Ib, occur ; Mourne Moun- 
tains in Ireland ; Mount Battoek and Cairngorm in Scotland (fig- 
98). Common Beryl at Falun in Sweden, Possum in Norway, 
Limoges in France, Eabeiistein in Bavaria, Nigg Bay and Pitfodels< 
and Rubislaw near Aberdeen {Davidsonite), Struay Bridge (Ross). 
Emerald and beryl ai*e much valued as precious stones." Known 
from quartz by facepJ- Forms shown in figs. 92, 95, 96, 97, 98, 276. 

587. Leueophane, 6GaSi-{-3GlSi-4-2NaP. 

Right prismatic. ooP 91”. Cl. basal perfect. H.=3*5 to 4;. 
G. =2*97. Pellucid. Wine-yellow to olive-green. Vitreous. 
B.B. fuses to pale violet-blue bead. C.c. : silica 47, lime 23*4,. 
glucina 10*7, soda 11*8, fluorine 6*6. Larno in Norway. 

688. Melinophane, + . 

Pyramidal. P 122” 23'. Mostly lamellar. H. =5; G. = 3.. 
Honey-yellow* to citron-yellow*. Brevig and Frederiksvarn. 

Felspar Group. 

Crystallization oblique prismatic or anorthic ; very similar botk 
in aspect and in angles. Cl. very distinct, especially the basal P; 
less so the clino- or brachydiagonal M. G. =2*4 to 3*2, but mostly 
2*5 to 2*8 ; H. = 6 or a little more. Slightly or not at all soluble in 
acids. B. B. fusible, but often with difficulty. Translucent ; pure 
varieties transparent. Colourless, white, or shades of red ; less 
commonly of green or yellow*. C. c. : anhydrous silicates of alumina, 
and of an alkali or alkaline earth. 

The felspars are very important constituents of the earth's crust, 
occurring in nearly all the igneous rocks, and in many of the 
stratified crystalline schists. In true strata they are found chiefly 
as fragments or decomposed, and in the latter state form a large 
part of wet soils and clays. By the older mineralogists and in 
popular language many species are conjoined under the common 
name of felspar which are now considered as distinct, each of them 
having not only its peculiar physical and chemical characters, hut 
also geognostic position and associated groups of minerals. Thus 
orthoclase, and the other more siliceous felspars with potash, abound 
in granite and the plutonic rocks ; the less siliceous, with soda and 
lime, characterize the volcanic rocks, — e,g., labradorite the basaltic 
group, glassy felspar the trachytic. Orthoclase is associated with 
quartz, hornblende, and mica; glassy felspar either with hornblende 
and a black mica or with augite ; labradorite with augite, very 
rarely with quartz or hornblende. 

The felspars are best known from similar minerals by their hard- 
ness (they scarce scratch with a good knife), difficult fusibility, and 
unequal ^ cleavages. The Ibllowing marks may aid the student in 
distinguishing the more common species. In orthoclase the basal 
cleavage plane forms a right angle wdth the clinodiagonal cleavage 
planes M on both hands ; in the trielinic or plagioclase felspars 
the angles are unequal. Orthoclase, albite, andesine, and oligoclase 
are insoluble in acids ; labradorite and anorthite are more or less 
soluble. In granite, when decomposing, orthoclase often becomes 
reddish or dark-red ; oligoclase dull green, and at length white. 

Walterhausen considers that the felspars are mix toes of three true 
species, forming a series with the oxygen of the silica, alumina, and 
BO in the proportions a? ? 3 : 1 , — x ranging from 24 to 4. Tcher- 
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mak and most mineralogists now take a similar view, regarding 
ortlioclase, aibite, and anortbite alone as true species, of wldcli the 
others are mixtures. Those consisting essentially of potash and soda 
only are mechanical mixtures of ortlioclase and aibite, the distinct 
lamellae being visible by the microscope ; those again that contain 
essentially lime and soda together are, sometimes at least, chemical, 
being isomorphoiis compounds of aibite and anorthite in various 
proportions, and with corresponding transitions in crystallographic 
and physical properties. N o t withstanding this, these inter medi ates 
must be regarded as independent mineral species, inasmuch as they 
are severally typical of certain rocks, and have characteristic forms 
differing from each other in angular inclination. 

589. Orthoclase, AlSig+feSig. 

Oblique prismatic, C = 63° 57^ ooP ( T and 1) 118° iV ; {x) 

65° 46'; 2P®oo {n) 90° 71'; 2Pooo {y)35°45'. TPie commonest and 
simplest forms are ooV, OP, Poco , and coP^oo (jlf), a>P, OP (P), 
2P<^oo (figs. 520 to 527). When coP predominates the crystals 




Fig. 520. 


Fig. 521. 


Fig. 522. 




Fig. 523. 

are short rhombic prisms ; 
when coP^oo predominates 
they are tabular ; when 
coP and coP^^oo predomi- 
nate they are short hexa- 
gonal prismatic, when OP 
and oop^co they are rect- 
angular prismatic, often 
much lengthened. Twins 
are very frequent, and 
occur according primarily 
to four laws. First, 


Fig. 624. 


Fig. 525. 



Fig. 527. 


Fig. 526. 

through revolution of one half or of a whole crystal, then forming 
interpenetrating twins round a vertical axis (fig. 195). In the case 
of this liemitropie revolution one of the external faces becomes a 
face of union. According as the right or the left half (or whole 
crystal) is conceived to be that which has been revolved the crystals 
are termed right and left, as in figs. 188, 189. Second, by revolution 
of one half around an axis normal to M ; in such twins the com- 
position is not evidenced externally except by sutures. Third, 





Fig. 528, 


Fig. 529. 


Fig. 530. 


through revolution round an axis normal to P, forming orthorhombic 
prisms which show a liening-bone lineation, through the meeting of 
striie commonly present upon the face M x)arallel to the intersection 
of its edge with the face T (fig. 528). Fourth, by revolution round 
an axis normal to 2P®oo {n) ; this also forms a prism the section of 
which is nearly square (fig. 529). Compound twins on this last 
type are formed of 3 to 4 and 8 crystals (%. 530). 

Occurs also massive, and coarse or fine granular. Cl. basal (P), 
very perfect; clinodiagonal {M), perfect (P:Ar=90°); fracture 
conchoidal or splintery. H. = 6 ; G. =2*53 to 2*58. Transparent 
to translucent on the edges ; vitreous but pearly on cl. ; and also 
opalescent, with bluish or changing colours. Occasionally colour- 
less but generally red, yellow, grey, or green, B.B, fuses with 


difficulty to an opat^iie vesicular glass, blot affected by acids. C. c. : 
64*6 silica, 18*5 alumina, and 16*9 potash, but generally 10 to 14 
potash, 1 to 4 soda, 0 to 1*3 lime, 0 to 2 iron peroxide. Varieties 
are—. ■ , 

(1) Adularia ^mdlcc-spar, tran.sparent or translucent, splendent, 
and almost colourless. Some with bluish opalescence are named 
Moonstone Gotthard, Mont Blanc, Baiiplmie, Areiidal, Green- 
land, and Ceylon. 

(2) Common Felspar, generally white or red, especially flesh-red, 
is a common constituent of many rocks. Crystals at Baveno on 
Lago Maggiore, Loirmite in Silesia, Mourne Mountains and Wick- 
lo-w in Ireland, Aberdeenshire (at Rubislaw 6 or S inches long) in 
Scotland, and at Carlsbad and Einbogen hr Bohemia. Amazon 
Stone, verdigris-green, from Sutherland, Lake Ilmen, and Colorado, 
and Murchisonite, golden or greyish yellow, from Arran and Dawlish, 
are varieties. 

(3) The Glassy Felspar OT Sanidine (C 64° 1', cop 119° 16') con- 
tains 3 to 12 potash and 3 to 10 soda. Crystals imbedded; 
vitreous, translucent, and often much cracked ; Arran, Eigg, and 
other parts of Scotland, Drachenfels, Auvergne, and other countries. 

Orthoelase occurs in granite, gneiss, and porphyry in many 
countries. It is commonly associated with quartz ; sometimes, as 
in the Graphic Granite of Sutherland, Harris, and Portsoy, in 
letter -like combinations of the latter. It is very liable to decom- 
position, when it is converted especially into kaolin, used for 
manufacturing porcelain and stoneware. The adularia or moon- 
stone and the green amazon stone are cut as ornamental stones. 
Leelitc, from Biddean nam Bian in Argyllshire and Grythyttan in. 
Sweden, is a somewhat siliceous horny-lustred flesh-coloured com- 
pact variety. Petimtze and Hornstone are similar but more impure. 
MicrocUne is a variety with angle distorted by interstitial penetra- 
tion, by oligoclase (Sutherland), and by aibite (Frederiksvarn, &c.). 

590. Albite, -A dSia-j-SaSig. 

Anorthic. OP (P) : ooPoo {M) 86° 24'; a>F {/) ; oo'P (P) 122° 15'; 
but angles variable. Crystals, generally like those of orthoelase, 
are tabular or prismatic (%. 197). Hemitropes common, especially 

united by a face of co]?oo (figs. 531, 632) the re-entering angle be- 




Fig. 531. 


Fig. 632. 


tween the faces of OP (P and P') 172° 48' being very characteristic. 
Fig. 198 is another common hemitrope. Also massive, and in radiat- 
ing plates. Cl. basal and brachy diagonal, almost equally perfect ; 
fracture conchoidal or uneven. H. =6 to 6*5 ; G. “2'6 to 2*67. 
Rarely .transparent ; vitreous, pearly on the cl. Colourless, but 
generally white, grey, green, red, or yellow; streak "white. B.B. 
difficultly fusible, 
tinging the flame 
yellow, to a white 
semiopaque glass. 

NTot affected by 
acids. C.c.: 68*6 
silica, 19 *6 alumina 
with OT to 1 iron 
peroxide, and 11 *8 
soda, with 0*3 to 4 
lime, 0 to 2*5 potash, 

soda and potash, only in different proportions. 



Fig. 533. 

Hence aibite and orthoelase both contain 
Aibite is most 


easily recognized by its frequent re-entering angles, its readier 
fusibility, and the obliquity (93° 36') of its cl. planes, often marked 
with strise. FericUne is a variety of which fig. 533 is a typical 
form. 

Aibite is a constituent of many ‘‘greenstones,” as at CorstorphiM 
(Edinburgh), and of granite, syenite, gneiss, porphyry, and trachyte. 
Crystallized at Murdoch's Cairn, Aberdeenshire, being the colourless 
felspar of the red granites of Scotland. I)auphin4, St Gotthard, 
Tyrol, Salzburg, and Aren dal. 

AdinoU is a compact variety similar in appearance to Leelite. 

591. Anoeteite, *fiSi + 6aSi . 

Anorthic. OP (P) : a,Poo (Jlf) 85° 60' ; ooP' (1) : oo'P(P) 120° 
30'. Hemitropes common on both if and P. Angle between P 
and P' 180° 24'. GL basal and brachydiagonal, perfect. H. =»• 6 ; 
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G.--2‘7to!2*78. Traiispireiitortraiisiucent; vitreous. Colouiiessor 
white. B. B. fuses to a clear glass ; soluble without gelafcinizixig in 
con. h. acid. C.c.: 43 silica, 36*9 alumina, 20*1 lime- sometimes 



Fig. 534. 


with magnesia and soda. Fetlar in Shetland j Lendalfoot in Ayr- 
shire, in gabbro; Monte Somma, Iceland, Java. LepoUte Am- 
'phodelite are varieties. In Latrohite the greater part of the lime is 
replaced by potash. Glen Gairn and Labrador- At both rose-red. 

592. Oligoglasb, 2AISi3 -h (ira, Ca)aSi 3 - 

Anorthie. OP : ooFod 86'' 10'; coP' : od'P 120'* 42'. Hemitropes 
face m, with p :p' 173° 4'; 1 : 1 120° 20'; y :y 179° 9'; £e : x 175° 59'. 
Cl. basal, periect; brachydiagonal, less so. H. *= 6; G. — 2*62 to 2*84, 
Vitreous, resinous on the cl. White, with a tinge of green, grey, 
or red. B.B. melts easier than orthoelase or albite to a clear glass ; 
not affected by acids. C.c. : 63 silica, 23*4 alumina, 8*4 soda, and 
4*2 lime; thus nearly — 3 albite and 1 anorthite. Distinguished 
from orthoelase by the marked striae on the faces ; less readily from 
albite, but more fusible and G. higher. The common associate of 
orthoelase in the Scotcdi grey granites, especially in vein granite, as 
at Kispond and Ben Loyal (tigs, 536, 537) in Sutherland, and at 




Fig. 536. 


Fig. 537. 


Kubislaw ; Scandinavia, Urals, Harz, and North America. The 
Smistone, from Foinaven in Sutherland, Norway, Lake Baikal, and 
Ceylon, with a play of colour due to imbedded crystals of rubin- 
glimmer (gbthite), belongs to this species. 

698. Labeadorite, 4- (Ga, Na)Si . 

Anorthic. 0P:ooPoo 86° 40'; OP : ooT 111° ; OP : odF 113° 

34'; ooP': oo'P 121° 37' ; <»Poo : ooF 120° 53' ; ooj^oo : cc'P 117' 
30'. Hemitropes of three types : — (1) according to the first law of 
orthoelase as in fig. 538 ; that is, vertical revolution and face of 

union coroo ; (2) revolution of one half with reunion on the face oopco , 


in rocks consist generally of repe'ahul twins aliording an angle of 
173° 20'. CL basal, perfect; brachydiagonal, less so ; both usually 
striated on account of the above twinning. H. «= 6 ; G. = 2 *68 to 2 *74. 
Translucent ; vitreous, on the cl. resinous. Grey, passing into wdiite, 

green, yellow, or red. The faces of oof co often exhibit very beauti- 
lul ebanging colours— blue, green, yellow, red, or brown— some- 
times bands intersecting at certain angles, B. B. iuses mop readily 
than orthoelase to a compact colourless glass. Sol. in h. acid. C. c. : 
52*9 silica, 30*3 alumina, 12*3 lime, and 4*5 soda. It is thiis=^l 
albite and 3 anorthite. Common constituent of dolerxte, gabbro, 
and hypersthene rocks. In Scotland, Labrador, Finland, Harz, 
Tyi'ol ; also at Etna and Vesuvius, 

594. Andesine, AlSig 4 (5^aCa)Si . 

Anorthic. Crystals similar to albite and anorthite. Twin face 
M. Crystals generally formed of repeated plates. G. — 2 *67 to 2*7. 
Physical properties like albite; more easily fusible to a porous white 
glass; h. acid sometimes dissolves out alternate laminse of crystals. 
C.c.: 69 *7 silica, 25 ‘6 alumina, 7*7 soda, and 7 lime, and thus nearly 
1 of albite and 1 anorthite. Typical of the primary limestones 
and a granitic belt therein in Scotland, as at Sbinness, Urq[uhart, 
Dalnain, kc. In the Andes, the Vosges, and Iceland. 

595. Hyalophane, AlSij, KSi 3 4 AlSi, BaSi. 

Oblique prismatic ; resembles orthoelase ; crystals and angles 
nearly the same. Cl. OP, perfect. H. =6 to 6*5 ; G. «=2*8 to 2*9. 
Transparent. Lustre vitreous. Colourless, white, and flesh-red. 
C.c. : silica 52*7, alumina 21, baryta 15*1, potash 7*8, soda 2*1. 
B.B. difficultly fusible to a blebby glass, not acted upon by acids. 
Binnen in Valais, Jacobsberg in Sweden. 

596. Barsovite, AlSi+CaSi. 

Right prismatic, or oblique prismatic. H. = 5*5 to 6 ; G. = 2*58. 
Snow-white ; translucent Fracture granular. Pearly. C.c. : silica 
42*2, alumina 36*4, lime 19*8. Gelatinizes in li. acid, difficultly 
fusible. A dimorphic form of anorthite. Barsovskoi in the Urals. 

597. Saussurite. 

A massive, granular, translucent, white or pale green felspathic 
mineral of the nature of anorthite mixed with labradorite. H, =» 6 to 
7; G. = 3 *26 to 3 *4. Probably a mixture. Occurs in loose blocks near 
Geneva, and in Corsica. In China and in India is carved under the 
name of Oriental jade (nephrite). Seems to be confounded also 
with zoizite, and perhaps with yu (prelmite). Jadeite is similar. 

Zeolite Group. 

These crystallize in all the systems except the anorthic, and them- 
selves present great variety of development. Mostly hyaline and 
white ; rarely red, grey, or yellow. Cl. generally distinct. All 
yield water in closed tube ; all fusible B. B. most easily, and often 
intumesciiig ; all sol. in acids, and mostly gelatinize or deposit 
silica. They are hydrated silicates of alkalies, or alkaline earths, 
mostly with silicates of alumina, but rarely contain magnesia. 
Some mineralogists regard the water as basic, in union with silica, 
and Kenngott gives the formula in that form, thus : — 

Analeime, (J^a’A!) 2Si-f 2(fi, Si), 

Natrolite, (^aAl) 2§i 4 2(fiE, Si), 

Stilbite, da, -Al 4 6(fi, Si), 

and the others similar. They are generally found in amygdaloid al 
cavities or fissures of trap or plutonic rocks, apparently as deposits 
from water percolating into them, and are thus probably products 
of decomposing nepheline or felspars, or hydrated felspars them- 
selves. They never form constituents of rocks. Natrolite, 
scolezite, thomsonite, and the connected varieties are marked by 
their needle-like radiating forms ; stilbite and heulandite by their 
broad, foliated, pearly cleavage. 

598. Pectolite, 4CaSi 4 l^aSL 4 H . 

Oblique prismatic, C 84° 37'. oopoo (c ) ; OP (u) 95° 23'. CL c 
and w. Twin-face c ; chiefly spher- 
oidal and radiating fibrous. H. = 5 ; 

2 *7 water. Ratho, Corstorphine, Castle Rock, and Arthur's Seat, 
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fracture couchoidal and splintery. C.c. : silica 4&'8, lime 43*6, 
protoxide of manganese 2*3, protoxide of iron 2*9, water 3*7, 
. IvilUiiiclien and Torosay (Mull), Xonotla (Mexico). 

601. Tobehmoiute, 3(Ca4, 

Massive, fine granular; translucent; fracture liackly. H. —5; 

G. = 2*4. Pale pink. C.c.: silica 49*8, lime 37*2, water 12*9. 
Tobermory (Mull), Dunvegan (Skye). 

602. Okenite, CaHSL + fi. 

Eight prismatic. coP 122° 19'. Usually line fibrous; radiating. 

H. =5; G. =2*28 to 2*36. Pellucid; slightly pearly. Yellowish 
to bluish white. In powder easily sol. in h. acid, leaving 
gelatinous flakes after ignition. C. c. : 66 *6 silica, 28 *4 lime, and 
17 water ; an apophyllite without the fluorine. Disco Island, 
Faroes, and Iceland. 

603. Apophyllite, 8(CaSi -h 2BE) + KF . 

Pyramidal. P 120° 66'. P, coPoo (m), dP (<?), ooP2 (r). 
Earely lamellar. Cl. c, perfect. Brittle. H. =4*6 to 6; 
G. = 2 *3 to 3 *4. Transparent ; ^dtreous. On o pearly (Ichthyoph- 
tlmlmiU), Colourless, rarely pink, green, red, brown, and yellow. 
B.B. exfoliates, intnmesces, and melts to white enamel. Sol. in 
h. acid, leaving silica. C.c. : silica 50*3, lime 24*7, water 16*9, 





Fig. 542. 


Fig. 643. 


Fig. 644, 


potassium 4*3, fluorine 2*1. Dunvegan and Storr, Skye (fig. 644); 
Chapel, File ; Corstorphine (fig. 542} and Eatho, near Edinburgh ; 
Kilsyth, Bowling, Kilpatrick ; Port Eu.sh, Ireland. In the form 
F (fig. 79), grass-green at Oxhaveer, Iceland {Oxhaveerite ) ; Uto, 
Sweden ; Andreasberg and Faroes (pink) ; Faroes, and Poonah in 
India (green). Internal structure tesselated, being built up of wedge 
and lenticular forms with varying refractive indices, hence exhibit- 
ing a beautiful structure with polarized light. 

604. GYP.OLITE, (|0a + jfi)Si-}-ff . 

Lamellar, radiate, spherical, and investing. H. = 3 to 4, Pearly. 
Bluish white to cream-coloured. Transparent, rapidly becoming 
opaque. C.c.: silica 63*3, lime 32*9, water 13*8. Quiraing, 
Lyndale, and Storr, Skye; Loch Screden and Carsaig, Mull; Ganna ; 
Karartut, Niakornak, and Disco ; Faroes ; Xova Scotia. 

605. Ahaloime, AlSi^ + feSi + 211 . 

Cubic. ooOoo ; 202. Fracture uneven. H. == 5 *5 ; G. =2*1 to 2 *28. 
Colourless, white, flesh-red, scar- 
let. Vitreous; transparent. B.B. 
melts without frothing to a clear 
vesicular glass. Decomposable 
with gelatinization in h. acid. 

C.c. : 64*5 silica, 23*3 alumina, 

14*1 soda, 8*2 water. Walls, 

Orkney; Talisker, Skye; Sanda, 
and Hebrides generally. Trans- 
parent at Eigg, and Elie, Fife ; 
scarlet at Bowdens, Kincardine ; 
opaque white at Glen Farg, 

Salisbury Crags, and Dumbarton; 

Giant's Causeway, Seisser Alp in 

Tyrol, Cyclopean Islands (fig. 545), Faroes, Iceland, and Nova 
Scotia. EtidnophiU is a varietj’’. Pecto- 
lite (sp. 698) occurs pseudomdrphous after 
analcime, in large crystals of a, n, at 
Eatho, Edinburghshire. 

606. Pollux, 3(AlSi3-f (Gs|, Na-J-)Si)-b 

2a. 

Cubic. ooOoo; 202 (fig. 546). Also 
massive. Gum-like externally. Brittle, 
with traces of cleavage. Fracture con- 
choidal. H.=5*6 to 6*5; G. = 2 *86 to 
2 *9. Colourless. Vitreous. Sol. in n. ^ 

acid. C.c. : silica 44, alumina 16, oxide ^'^* <®P* 

of csesium 34, soda 2*6, water 2*4. Elba. The only mineral which 
contains csesium in quantity. 



607» Faujasite, 2AlSig-f (Caaa)2Si3 + 18a. 

Cubic ; in octahedrons with the icositetrahedron f 0{|-. Fracture 
uneven; brittle. H. =7 ; G. = 1*92. Transparent; vitreous to 
adamantine. White to brown. Sol. in h. acid. C.c. : 46*8 silica, 
16 alumina, 4*4 lime, 4*8 soda, 28 water. Kaiserstuhl in Baden, 
Annerod near Giessen, Eisenach, Marburg, 

608. Chabasite ’AlSig + CaSi 4- 611. 

Ehombohedral ; E 94° 46.' f|Rf ; - JE (r) ; - 2R (e) ; c»P2 (a). 
Twins very common (generally intersesting), on faces ooP and 




Fig. 547. 



548. 


Poo . Primary rhombohedron is sometimes twinned with a crystal 
with faces r, e, s. Cl. r perfect. H. =4 to 4*5; G. =2 to 2*2. 
Transparent or translucent; vitreous. Colourless, and brownish, 




Fig. 549. 


Fig, 550. 


yellowish, brick-, and flesh-red. Sol. in h. acid, leaving silica. 
C.c.: silica 47*8, alumina 20*8, lime 10*7, water 21*3. Lyndale 
(figs. 547, 548, 549), Talisker (figs. 176, 550, sometimes flesh 




Fig. 551. Fig. 552. 

colour), and Storr, Skye (figs. 547, 548); Port Glasgow and Kil- 
malcolm (pink and brown) ; Giant’s Causeway and Magee Island 
(red), Faroes, Iceland, — ^ — 

Aussig, Andreasberg 
(fig. 661). Haydmiite in 

twinned rhombohedra, ^ \ >e\ 

with 2 ? : 2 ? 95° to 97° and 
p : d 170° reentering (fig. 

552), from Fassa and < 

JHaryland, is similar. 

PhaGolite is chabasite in 
twins of |-P2, c»P2, E, 

- |E at the Giant’s 
Causeway (fig. 154). At 

Richmond in Victoria « 

they occur as in fig. ' 

553, -2E (a), -|E (r), ■a-P2 (i), OP (c) ; polar edge, •|P2 146 . In 
this, half of the lime is replaced by soda. 

609. {Soda-Chabasite), ilSis+JfaSi+Ofi . 

Hexagonal E 112° 26' ; P 79° 54'. Combination P, OP, wP 
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(Bgs. 554, 556). Faces of P striated parallel to thejiolar edge, those 
of the prism hori'^on tally (fig. 555). 01. ooP distiriet. Gelatinizes 



Fig., 555. 

twiiming. Talisker in Skye (twins 


Fig. 556. 

with h. acid. C.c. : 47*6 silica, 
19*7 alumina, 12 soda, 20*7 water. 
Certain ciystals seem to indicate 


fig. 555), Glen arm in 




Fig. 558 (sp. 611). 


Antrim (fig. 555), Vicenza, Fyrgo 
in Cyprus, Cape Blomidoii inKova 
Scotia. 

010 . Levyne, AlSu + OaSi + 

'SS, ■ 

Rhombohedral ; R {$) 79® 29' ; 

(r) 106® 3' ; OR (o). Forms 
intersecting twins as in* fig. 557. K57 

H.«4; G. «*2’1 to 2*2. Colourless b* ' * 

and white. C.c. : silica 43*8, alumina 23*8, lime 9*7, water 21. 
StoiT in Skye (0, .s), Ireland (at 
Gleiiarm, Island Magee, London- 
derry, &c.), Iceland, Dalsnypen. 
and FTaalso in the Faroes. 

611. HERSCHELirE, ’AiSig + 

(Oal?a)Si-{-5ii. 

Hexagonal prisms (e) surmounted 
by two trihedral pyramids of a» and 
one of ^ i22® 8' ; 

: e 107® 26'; e striated hori- 
zontally. Cl. e ; fracture con- 
choidal ; transparent ; vitreous. 

White or colourless. H. «= 5 *5 ; 

G. *=2*06. C.c.; silica 47, alu- 

mina 21 '2, lime 5*2, soda 4*8, potash 2, water 17*86. Aci- 
Castello and Palagonia in Sicily, Yarra in Australia. 

612. Laumontite {Zeonhardite), AiSi^ -f CaSi + 4H . 

Obliftue prismatic, C 80® 42'. ooP (m) 86” 16'. ooP : ~ cop («) 

113® 30'; Poo (a;.):- QcPliri4';e:al25®41'; 
a : 6 90® ; e : » 149® 15'. Twin face a. CL m, 
perfect; very brittle. H. = 3 to 3*6; G. =2*2 
to 2*3. Peliucid when fresh ; vitreous ; pearly 
on cL White, cream-coloured, brick-red. De- 
composes rapidly through loss of water. B.B. 
intuinesces, and melts first to a white enamel, 
ultimately to a clear glass. Gelatinizes in h. 
acid. C.c: silica 50*9, alumina 21*8, lime 
11*9, water 16'*3. Rapidly loses 1 equit^alent 
or 3*86 per cent, of wnter, and hecomes fri-^ 
able {Syposiilhitc)» Kilfinichen, Mull (fig. 

559) ; , Storr and Quiraing, Skye (hypostil- H , 

bite) ; Tod Head, Snizort, Glen Farg (red) ; 

Bowling, Dumbarton (twins of e) ; Huel- 

f )at in Brittany ; Prague, Falun, Iceland, 
aroes, Nova Scotia. Cayoroianitc from Tuscany has only 3 
water. 

613. Epistilbite {Reissite), 

AlSig -f CaSi;;j + 5^ . 

Oblique prismatic, C 54® 53'. 
ooP {m) 135® 10'; Pco {t) 109® 

46'; |P(^)147®40'(fig.560). Hemi- 
tropes united by w, with twins of 
the same united by the brachy- 
diagonal {a), CL brachydiagonal, 
perfect. H. =« 3 *5 to 4; G. « 2 *3 to 
2*4. Pellucid ; vitreous ; pearly 
on cl. Colourless, Sol. without 
gelatinizing. C.c. : silica 69, alum- 
ina 17*5, lime 9, soda 1*5, water 
14*5. Talisker in Skye {m, t, a); 

Hartlepool (in twins), Iceland, Faroes, Silesia, Viesch in Valais, 
Scotia, and Hew Jersey. 



Fig. 561. 


Fig. 562. Fig. 563. 



61 4. Heueakbtte, AlSig -h CaSi;^ + 

Oblique prismatic, C 63® 40'. ^**00 (y)) 50® 20' ; 2P (s) ; fP (w) ; 

2 P®oo (r) ; 3Pcco (,9) ; coPco ; ooP''; OP. z : j; 136® 4'; to : to 146® 52'. 
Crystals elongated along 
each of the axes pre- 
sent very varying forms, 
but generally tabular 
CL clinodiagonal, per- 
fect; pearly on this, 
vitreous on others; 
biittle. H. =^3*5 to 4; 

G. ==2*1 to 2*2, Trans- 
parent to translucent ; 
colourless, white, brick- 
red, rose, green, hair- 
brown. B.B, melts with 
exfoliation and intu- 
mescence to a white 
enamel. Sol. in h. 
acid, leaving silica. 

Storr and Talisker, 

Skye (fig. 562) ; Sanda ; 

Kiimalcolm; Catterline, 

Kincardine (fig. 563); 

Kilpatrick Hills (p, m, 

Kr’S.'di;?; 

Fassa Valley, Nova Scotia, Baltimore {Beaumontite) (fig. 565) 
(jp, m, n, z, t) ; Vindhya Mountains in India (fig. 564). 

615. Brews'IERITE, AlSig-f RSig + sS. ft={|Sr-}-f-Ba+fCa). 
Oblique prismatic, C 86® 66'. ooP^oo (a); oopcco (5); OP (0); 

^P«oo (<?); ooP (m); coP'^2 (c); ooP<^-| (t), &\e 

173® 10' (fig. 566). CL clinodiagonal, perfect ; 
pearly on do., vitreous on others; pellucid. 

H. -5 to 5*5; G.=2*5 to 2*45. Colourless, 
yellow, or brown. Sol. witli gelatinization in h. 
acid. C.c. : 64*3 silica, 15 alumina, 9 strontia, 

6*6 baryta, 1*3 lime, 13*6 water. Strontian, 

Freiburg in the Breisgau, Pyrenees. 

616. PHILLIPSITE, Arsig-f(Ca, K)Si-{-5fi . 

Oblique prismatic, C 55° 1'. ooP {m ) ; 

o5p®oo (5) ; OP (c). polar edges 120® 42' and 
119° 18'. Faces 5 and m striated parallel to 
the intersections. Ajjparently always twinned; 
generally these duplicated by intersection on „ . . 

face h or face c (figs. 567, 568), and frequently 
arranged so that three of the above double twins intersect at 
right angles to one another, forming the cruciform fig. 569. 
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intersectiBg individuals fall nearly into one plane, presenting the 
'form fig. 570; when long, fig. 190. Brittle ; iracture uneven. 
H. = 4*5; G . = 2 *15 to 2 •2. Gelatinizes in li. acid. G. c. : silica 48 *6, 
alumina 20*2, lime 7*3, potash 6*2, water 17*7. Giant’s Causeway, 
Giessen, Harkirg, Oassel, Capo di Bove, Vesuvius, Iceland. 

617. Harmotome, AlSi3H-BaSi2+6fi . 

Oblique prismatic, 0 55° 10'. coP (s) ; coP co (6) ; OP (a)- 
.Forms like phillipsite, but more frequently in simple twins* 
Physical properties like phillipsite, but G. — 2‘3 to 2*5, and fuses 




s 

V 1 

is 


1 

|ii!l 


Fig. 572. 



Fig. 574. 

‘With difficulty. Difficultly sol. in h. acid. C.c. ;^46‘5 silica, 15*9 
• alumina, 23*7 baryta, and 13*9 water. Strontian, transparent 
{MorvenUe, fig. 572) and opaque (figs. 571, 573); Glen Arbiick (fig. 
.574) and Bowling in Dumbarton ; Gorstorphine near Edinburgh; 
.Andreasberg, Kongsberg, Obersteiu. 

618. Stilbite, SrSig + GaSig + Oife. 

Oblique prismatic, but with right prismatic habit; C 50° 49'* 

a.foo (a); coPoo(&); P (r) ; ooP2 (m) ; OP (p). Cl. a, perfect. 
H. = 3*5 to 4 ; G. = 2*1 to 2*2. Transparent ; vitre- 
‘ ous. Pearly on a. Colourless, white, yellow, pale 
brown, brick-red. Decomposed by h. acid, leaving 
silica. C.c.; silica 57*5, alumina 16*4, lime 8*9 
water 17*2. Storr and Talisker in Skye (a, h, pj 
'(fig. 575), and in Hebrides (colourless) ; Arran and 
Kilmalcolm (pale brown) ; Long Craig (Dumbarton) 

■ and Kinneff (Kincardine) (brick-red) ; Iceland, 

Faroes, Andreasberg, Vindhya Mountains, Wellington 
Mountains (Australia), Nova Scotia. 

619. PuFFLEXiiTE, AlSig + Ca^Sig + 5& 

Fibrous globular concretions, with vitreous surface. 

H. = 4 ; G. = 2 '21. Greyish white. Transparent. 

'C.c.: silica 52*8, alumina 16*3, lime 11*2, water 
17*2. Pufflatsch in the Seisser Alp. 

620. Edingtonite, 4AlSi2 + 3BaSi + 12if . 

Pyramidal ; hemihedral with inclined faces. P 87° 19' ; |P (n) 
129° 8' ; ooP (a) ; polar edges 
P 92° 51' (fig. 576). Cl. a, per- 
fect ; fracture uneven. H. =4 
to 4*5; G. =2*7 to 2*71. Trans- 
lucent ; vitreous. Colourless. 

■C.c.: silica 37*3, alumina 23*75, 
baryta 26 *52, water 12 *46. Kil- 
patrick Hills in Dumbarton - 
-.shire. 



Fig. 575. 
(sp. 618). 



621. FoilESlTE, 2A:lSio 
■Th(Na, Ca3)Si2 + 6H. 

Kiglit prismatic. copoo ; coPco ; OP. Cl. brachydiagonal, 
'■perfect; lustre thereon pearly. G. =2*4. White. C.c.; silica 
.50, alumina 27*4, lime 5*5, soda 1*4, water 15*1. San Piero 
:in Etba. 


622. Natrolite, AlSig + NaSi + 2H . 

Right prismatic. ooP {m) 91° ; P (o) ; polar edges 143° 20' and 
■'144° 40', middle edge 53° 20' ; copco (5) ; oopoo (a). Radiating 


acicular crystals, often fibrous. CL ooP, perfect. H. =5to 5*5; 
G. = 2*17 to 2*26. Pellucid ; vitreous. Colourless, oehre-yellow, 
reddish. Is not, pyro-electric. B-B. melts quietly to a clear glass, 
colouring flame vellow. Sol. in oxalic acid. C.c. : 47*2 silica. 




Fig. 577. 

27 alumina, 16*3 soda, 9*4 water. Gleii Farg (fig. 577), (colourless 
and reddish), Tantallou Castle (fig. 578), Dumbarton, Bowling 
(green), Campsie, Bishopton, Glenarm and Port Rush (Ireland), 
Auvergne, Hesse, Hohentwiel in Swabia, Norway. Crocalite is red, 
fibrous, and investing ; Kintyre, Forfarshire, Wemyss Bay, and the 
Urals. 

623. ScoLEoiTE, AlSig -p OaSi + Sfi . 

Oblique prismatic, C 89° 6'. cop {m) 91° 35' ; P (o) 144° 
20 ; ~ P. Prismatic and acicular crystals. Twins common, on face 
ooP'^co , one face with feathered strise. CL coP, perfect. H. =5 to 
5*5; G. =2*2 to 2*3. Pellucid; vitreous; pyro-electric. White 
to reddish white. B.B. twists in a vermiciiar manner; melting 
readily to a porous glass. Only par- 
tially sol. in oxalic acid. C. c. : silica 
45*8, alumina 26*2, lime 14*3, water 
13*7. Staffa; Loch Screden, Mull; 

Talisker, Skye ; Berufiord, Iceland 
(fig. 579) ; Faroes ; Vindhyas, India. 

Natrolite and seolecite ^xass into one 
another. There are two definite in- 
termediates — Fargite, consisting of 
two equivalents of natrolite and one 
of seolecite, and Mesolite, consisting 
of one of the former and two of the 
latter. The first of these occurs 
at Glen Farg and at Bishopton 
(Galactite) y the second is the ordi- 
nary radiated zeolite of the amygda- Fig. 579. 

loids of the Tertiary igneous rocks of the Hebrides and the Faroes. 
It there occurs in matted crystals of extreme tenuity {Cotton- 
stone)f also in delicate feathery tufts ; in Renfrewshire in spheres 
with an internally radiated structure, and also in needle form and 
in downy tufts. 

624. Gismokdine, 'AlSi + OaSi + 4H . 

Pyramidal. P (5) 9*2° 30' ; polar angle 118° 34'; ooPoo (fig. 
580). CL P. H. =5, on edges 
and angles 5 to 6; G. ==2*26. 

Tran sliicent ; vitreous. Bluish 
white to pale red. C.c.: silica 
35*9, alumina 27*3, lime 13*1, 
potash 2*8, water 21*1. Island 
Magee and Larne, Ireland; Vesu- 
vius, Aci-Castello, and Capo di 
Bove; Sehifienberg near Giessen; 

Schlauroth near Gorlitz. 






625. Zeagonite, AlSi + (CaK) 

SU4ft. 

Right prismatic. P polar angle 120° 37' and 121° 44' ; middle 
angle 89° 13'. Crystals like fig. 419. H. =5, on edges and angles 
7; G. =2*2. Transparent ; vitreous. Colourless, 
white, or bluish. C.c.: silica 44, alumina 23*3, 
lime 5*3, potash 11*1, water 15 ‘3. Capo di Bove. 

626. Thomsonite, 2AlSi+2(CaNa)Si + 5fi. 

Right prismatic. ooP {m) 90° 26' ; coPoo (a); 

c»foo (5) ; |foo (y); Poo (r) ; i-^^Vco {x), a: : x 
177° 34' 20". 01. macrodiagonal and braehy- 

diagoiial, both perfect. H. = 5 to 5 *5 ; G. = 2 *35 
to 2*38. Translucent; vitreous ; pearly on mac- 
rodiagonal. Colourless. B.B. difficultly fusible 
with intumescence to a white enamel, Sol. with . 53^ ^26). 

gelatinization in h. acid. C.c. : silica 38*7, 
alumina 30*8, lime 13*4, soda 4*4, water 13*1. Lochwinnoeh, 
Renfrew ; Kilpatrick (fig. 582) ; Quiraing and Talisker (sometimea 
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jnassive-gratuilar) ; KritlJiu aiul Magoe Lslaiid, Ireland; Faroes, 
Vesuvius (iig. 581), Sicily, liohcniin, Tyrol, 

Kova Scotia,. 

MiroelUc is a variety witli 42*5 of siHea. 

It replaces thomsonite generally in Tertiary 
igneous rocks, occurring at Storr and else- 
where in the Hehritles, Faroes, Iceland, 
and If ova Scotia. The angle of the vertical 
prism is within 8' of tliat of thomsonite. It 
contains an equivalent more silica. 

(>27. P.REHN ITE, LilSi T 2CaSi + -ft , 

Right prismatic. coP (??i) 99° 58' ; OP 
(c)j 3Poo (tf)33°26'; fpoo (i;390°32'; ooPc^ 



Pig. 582 (sp. 626). 


Ola^ contains imich peroxide of iron, is reddish-brown, and forms? 
the basis of many ainygd aloids and porphyries. 

630. NACKiTJii, AlSia + 2ft . 

Right prismatic; minute six-sided tables in fan-like group ; and 
scaly, H. =0 *5 to 1; G. ™ 2 '35 to 2*6. Glimmering to pearly, snow- 
white or yellowish white. C.e. : silica 46*3, alumina 39*8, water 
13 *9. A crystalline form of kaolin. Fins in Allier, Mons, Freiberg, 
Pennsylvania, and coal formation commonly. 

631. Lithomaege. 

Kaolinic substances, compact, earthy, and pseudomorphous. 
H. = 2 *5 to 3 ; G. « 2 *4 to 2 *6. White, yellow, or red. Greasy, adheres 
to tongue. Klausthal, Harz, &;c. Similar are Carnat, Myelin, 
Melojysite. 


! 

I 



(a); 03 poo (h); P (.v). Crystals either tabular of c, or prismatic along 
both the vertical and the brachy diagonal pes, hence varying much 
in form. Also in fan-shaped and botryoidal aggregations. Cl. e, 
perfect ; pearly thereon, vitreous else- 
where. H. = 6 to 7; G. =2*8 to 3. 

Transparent to translucent, Colour- 


Fig. 583. 


Pig. 584. 


less, hut generally green of bright but pale tints, also lemon-yellow. 
Becomes electrically polar by heat. B.B. intumesces greatly, 
melting to a porous enamel. Decomposed by h. acid. C.c.: 
silica 43*6, alumina 24*9, lime 27*1, water 4*4. Glen Gairn, Aber- 
deen (fig. 583) ; Skye and Mull ; Corstorphine Hill (green and 
pink), Castle Rock (white), and Salisbury Crags (yellovr), Edin- 
burgh ; Frisky Hall, Durabartonsbire (fig. 584) ; Hartfield Moss, 
Renfrew (botryoidal); Cornwall; Dauphine; Tyrol: Cape of Good 
Hope; China 

628. Fkiedelite, Mii4S\4-2ft . 

Rhomb ohedral ; R 123° 42'. OR; ooR, Tabular habit, and in 
granular aggregates. Cl. basal, perfect. H. —4 to 5; G. =3*1. Rose- 
red, with paler streak. C.c. : silica 36, protoxide of manganese 53, 
lime 2*96, water 7*9. Adcrvielle on the Neste de Louron (Pyrenees). 

Hvbiious Silicates oe Alumika. 

These are probably for the most part products of decomposition 
of felspars under atmospheric exposure. 

629. KAOLiii (Foreelavi J^aHh)y ':MSl 2 + 2S. 

Massive ; in beds and veins. Fracture uneven ; fine earthy, very 
soft, sectile, and friable. H, « 1 ; G. — 2*2. Opaque, dull. White or 
grey, inclining to blue, green, yellow, or red. Feels meagre, not 
greasy when dry, and plastic when wet. B.B. infusible. Not 
affected by h. acid, but decomposed by warm s. acid, leaving silica. 
C.c. very variable, but approximates to 46 silica, 40 alumina, and 
14 water. Chiefly a product of the decomposition of orthoclase, or 
of granite, porphyry, and other rocks containing that mineral. 
Cornwall and Devonshire in England are the chief European locali- 
ties for the kaolin used iu manufacturing porcelain. 

Clays are merely varieties of kaolin, mixed with quartz-sand, car- 
bonate of lime, magnesia, and the oxyhydrates of iron. Often 40 
to 50 silica, 30 alumina, 13 to 20 water, and 4 iron peroxide, 
with lime and potash. In the fire they are infusible, burning 
hard. Generally they are compact and friable, of white, yellow, 
red, blue, grey, or brown colours. Their specific gravity varies 
from 1*8 to 2*7- The following are varieties. Pipe-day, greyish 
or yellovdsh white, with a greasy feel, adheres strongly to the 
tongue, when wet is very plastic and tenacious, and in the fire 
burns white. Abundant in Devonshire, and in the Trough of 
Poole in Dorsetshire; in France, Belgium, and Germany, Used 
for manufacturing tobacco-pipes and similar articles. Potter's 
Clay, red, yellow, green, or blue, becoming yellow or red when 
burnt ; more easily fused than the former, and often effervesces 
with acids. That used in the potteries in England comes chiefly 
from Devonshire. Lomu, coarser and more impure, with more 
sand, and consequently less plastic. Shale or Slate Clay, greyish 
black, and much mixed with bituminous or carbonaceous 
matter. Bituminous Shale, known by its shining resinous streak. 
Black Chalk, with more carbon, leaves a black mark on paper. Iron . 


632. Halloysite, AlSi4-4fi. 

Massive and renlform. H. —1*5 to 2*5; G. =1*9 to 2*1. Trans- 
lucent when moist. Bluish white, green, or yellow. C. c. ; 41 *5 silica,. 
34*4 alumina, 24*1 water. Hospital Q^^arry near Elgin, on the 
Tweed, Liege, Tarnowitz, Eifel (Lenzinite). PtUler's Barih mo-j he- 
an impure ferruginous variety. Maxton in Scotland, Reigate and 
Maidstone in England, Saxony, Bohemia, &c, 

633. GlagePwITE, AlgSis + eft. 

H. — 1; G. =2*35. Bergnersreuth. from Steindorf^^ 

near Bautzen, has less alumina. 

634. Kollyfjte, "AlaSi + Oft. 

H. =1 to 2; G. ~2. Also similar. Schemnitz, Pyrenees, and 
Saxony. Sem'hroite from Scarborough has lOH^O, 

635. MiLoscHiir. 

Conchoidal or earthy. H. «= 2; G. == 2 *1 . Indigo-blue to celadon- 
green ; has 2 to 4 chrome oxide. Rudnik in Servia. 

636. Montmoeillonite, ':^^ l2Si7-f2fi. 

Massive, Rose-red. Montinorillon and elsewhere in France,. 
Podnruoj in Transylvania. 

637. Razoumoffskin, AlSig-fSft . 

From Garin thia. Chrome Oehre, with 2 to 10 per cent, of chrome- 
oxide, from Waldenburgiii Silesia and Creusot in France, is similar. 

638* Cimolite, AlgSi^ -h 6fi . 

Pseudomorphous after augite. Bilin, Limburg, Kaiserstuhl,. 
Argentiera and Milo. 

639. Allophane, AlSi -{- 5ft . 

Botryoidal and reniform. Fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. ~3 ;, 
G. ===1*8 to 2. Pellucid; vitreous. Pale blue, white, green, or* 
brown. Colour due to copper. Charlton, Woolwich, Baden, and 
Bonn. 

640. Pyilophyllite, AlSi4 + ft , 

Right prismatic, but radiated, foliated. 01. perfect ; flexible, 
sectile. H. = 1 ; G. == 2 *8 to 2 '9. Translucent, pearly. Light verdi- 
gris-green to yellowish white. B.B. swells up with many twistings 
to a white infusible mass. C.c. : 67 silica, 28 alumina, and 5 
water. Urals, Spa, Morbilian, Westana in Sweden, Carolina, and. 
Brazil. TaUosite, from Heatheote in Victoria, has silica and 
alumina about equal. 

641. Anauxite, ’A lSi4 -f 3& . 

Granular. H. ~ 2 to 3 ; G. « 2 *2 to 2*4. Translucent, pearl}*. 
Greenish white. C.c.: 60*5 silica, 26 alumina, and 13*5 water.. 
Bilin in Bohemia. 

Hybeous Silicates of Zieconia, Tiioeia, &c. 

642. Malacoke, 3&Si-f ft. 

Pyramidal. P 83° 30'. Typical form ooPoo , P, oop. H. = 6 
G. = 3*9to4*l. Conchoidal fracture. Lustre vitreous. C.c. same 
as zircon, but with 3 of water in the Hittero variety and over 9 in 
that from Finland. Has a surface opalescence, and may be altered 
zircon, Hittero, Chanteloube (near Limoges), near Dresden, Rosen- 
dal, Finland, Miask. 

643. Eugrasite. 

Right prismatic (?). H. =4'5to5; G,=4*39. Lustre greasy. 
Blackish brown ; streak brown. Translucent on edges. Fracture 
uneven; brittle. C.c. very complex : silica 16, thoria 36, cerium 
protoxide 5*5, peroxide 6, lanthania 2*4, yttria 4*3, erbia 1*6, 
titanic acid 1*3, ferric oxide 4*25, alumina 1*8, wnter 9. Barkevig* 
near Brevig. 

644. Thorite, ThSi-l-2ft . 

Pyramidal. ooP ; P 133° 30'. Generally massive. H. =4*5 
to 5. G, ~5to5*4. Lustre brilliant vitreous; when weathered 
resinous. Fracture conchoidal when fresh, splintery when 
weathered. Brownish black to clove-brown. C.c. complex, but 
essentially 18 silica, 73 thoria, 9 water. In syenite at Locluin, 
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Hacoii, arid in a boulder on Ben Bhreck in Sutherland, in crystals 

(lig. 585) ; Lowo near Brevig, Nor- 

why. thmiothorlfe, from Arendal, 

has 50per cent, tlioriaand 10 uranoiis 

oxide ; found also at Hitteru and at /\ 

(Jhainplain (U. S.) / 

645. OiiANCrn'E, 8ThSi -f 2H . 

Massive. Orange-yellow t© ciniia- j 1 
mon-red. Other characters like tho- \ 

rite. O.c. : 17 silica, 75 thoria, 7 : 

water. Ben Bhreck, Laiigesund near \ 

Brevig, The mineral from Ben Bhreck i 
passes gi'adually into thorite, which 1 ! /''K'rx. 

thus would appear to be altered 
brangite. 


646. Tbitomite, R2Si3 + 4if . 

Cubic, In tetrahedra. H. == 5 '5 ; 

G. to 4*66. Lustre vitreous. 

Dull biwvn ; streak yellowish grey. ^ ^ 

Sub translucent. O.c. complex: silica (sp- 644). 

21, alumina 2 '5, ceria 40, lanthania 15, yttria 4*6, lime 4, water 8. 
Lamo near Brevig. 

Magnesian Silicates. 


647. Agalmatolite (Kywre /8 z:o?m), 4 AlSi^ KSig 3BE. 

Massive or slaty. Fracture sj)lintery, rather sectile. H. = 2 to 

3; G. --= 2*8 to 2 *9. Translucent; glimmering. Green, grey, red, and 
yellow. Feels somewhat greasy, but does not adhere to the tongue, 
Sol. ill s. acid. C.c. : 55 silica, S3 alumina, 7*6 potash, and 5 water; 
but in many localities magnesian. Calligaig in Sutherland ; China, 
where it is cut into various works of art; also Nagyag in Hungary, 
and Saxony. 

648. Oncosin, 2AlSi2 + (K, Mg)Si2 + 23 . 

Fracture uneven or splintery; sectile. H. =2; G. *=2*8. Trans- 
lucent; slightly resinous. Apple-green or brown. Sol. in s. not in 
h. acid. Sahburg. 

649. Liebeneeite. 

Hexagonal. ooP ; OP. CL prismatic, perfect ; fracture hackly. 
H. «=S*5; G. =2*8. Oil-green, bluish green, and greenish grey. 
Greasy lustre. C.c.: silica 44*7, alumina 36*5, potash 9*9, water 
6*5. Monte Viesena near Forno, Predazzo in Tyrol. 

650. Gieseokite. 

Hexagonal. coP; OP, Fracture splintery. H. =3 to 3*5; G. ==2*7 
to 2*9. Kangerdluarsuk in Greenland, Diana in New York. 

651. Killintte, 2AlSi2 + RSi2 + 33. 

Crystalline, foliated. Cl. along a prism of 135® 44'. G. =2*65. 
Greenish grey, yellow, or brownish green. C. c. : 48 silica, 31 alumina, 
2*3 protoxide of iron, 6*5 potash, 10 water. Killiney near Dublin. 

652. Hygeophilite. 

Scaly. H. = 2 to 2 *5 ; G. = 2 *7. Greenish grey. Lustre and feel 
greasy. C.c.: silica 48*4, alumina 32*1, protoxide of iron 3*3, 
potash 5*7, water 9. Sol in h. acid. Halle on the Saale. 

653. Beavaisite, ■+ 2A:lSi3 -}- 43 . 

Aggregates of thin plates. FI. = 1 to 2; G. = 2 *6. C.c.: silica 61 *4, 
alumina 18*9, peroxide of iron 4, magnesia 3*3, potash 6*5, water 
13*3. Noyant in Allier. 

654. PiNITOIE. 

Massive- Leek- and oil-green. H. = 2 *5 ; G. = 2 *8. C. c. : silica 
48*5, alumina 28, protoxide of iron 8, potash 6*8, water 4*5. Frei- 
berg and Chemnitz in Saxony. 

655. Bole. 

Earthy, in nests and veins. Conchoidal. H. = 1 to 2; G, = 2 *2 to 
2*5. Opaque ; dull resiuous; streak shining- Brown, yellow, or 
red. Feels greasy; some adhere strongly to the tongue, others not 
at all. In water crackles and falls to pieces. C. c. hydrous silicates 
of alumina and iron peroxide, in various proportions. Scotland, 
Ireland, Dransfeld, Clermont in Auvergne. Stol'penite^ Rock Soap, 
Flintlhite, Yelloio Earth or Felmite, Fetbol, and Ochrwii are varieties. 

666. Caepholite, AlSi-i-MnSi-f23. 

Right prismatic. Pill® 27'. Radiating stellated. H. = 6 to 6 *6 ; 
G. =2*9. Tran-sliicent; silky; straw- to wax-yellow. B.B. intumesces 
and fuses to au opaque brown glass. C.c. : silica 38, alumina 29*4, 
protoxide of iron 2*9, peroxide of iron 4, protoxide of manganese 
n*8, water 10*8. Sclilaggenwald, Wippra in the Harz, Meuville 
in the Ardennes. 


657. Nonteonite, FeSig + SS. 

Massive ; fracture uneven. H. = 2 to 3; G. = 2 to 2*3. Opaque; 
dull or glimmering; streak resinous. Straw-yellow or siskin-green. 
B.B. decrepitates, becomes black and magnetic, but without fusing; 


sol. and gelatinizes in warm acids. C.c. : 43 silica, 36 iron peroxide, 
and 21 water, with 3*5 alumina and 2 magnesia. Nontroii in 
France, Harz, and Bavaria. Ghloropal is similar. B.B. brown. 
TJnghvar in Hungary, and Passaii. 

658. PlNGUITE. 

Massive; fracture splintery; sectile. H. =1; G. = 2*3. Light to 
dark green. Lustre vitreous. Feels grea.sy. C.c. : silica 36*9, per- 
oxide of iron 29*5, protoxide of iron 6*1, water 25*1. 'Wolkensteiu. 
Suhl. 

659. Hisingebite, Fe.^Sig -f 2FeSi + 93 . 

Reniform, and in crusts. H. =3*5 to 4 ; G, = 2*6 to 3. Opaque, 
resinous. Brownish or bluish black; streak liver-browm or yellowisk 
brown, C.c.: various, but 32*5 silica, 33*5 iron peroxide, 15*1 
iron protoxide, and 19 w'ater, in the 2'hrcmlite from Bodenmais. 
Also Gilling and Eiddarliyttan in Sweden, and Breitenbrunn 
{Polyhydrite). 

660. Beegholz. 

Fine fibrous ; glimmering lustre. \Y ood-brown to green. G. = 2 *4. 
C.c.: .silica 65*6, peroxide of iron 19*5, magnesia 15, water 10*3. 
Sterzing in Tyrol. Xylite, probably from the Urals, is similar. 

661. Umbee. 

Massive ; fracture conchoidal . H. = 1 *5 ; G. = 2 *2. Liver-brown ; 

: streak shining. Mixtures of peroxide of iron, oxide of manganese, 
and alumina with water. Cyprus. Eypoxanthite and SideroniU- 
cite are similar. 

662. Klipstetnite, (R 3, R3)2Si3-{-R333. 

Compact. H. = 5 to 6*5; G. = 3*5. Liver-brown to black; streak 
yellow-brown. C.c.: silica 25, peroxide of iron 4, sesqiiioxide of 
manganese 57, water 9. Xlapperiid in Dalecarlia, Herborn near 
Dillenburg. 

663. WOLKONSKOITE. 

Amorphous. Horny ; bluish green to grass-green. Fracture con- 
choidal ; brittle. C.c. : silica 36, alumina 3, sesquioxide of cliromiuin 
19, ferric oxide 10, w*ater 21. Okhansk in Siberia. 

664. Ruttisite, sMSi -p 4fi. 

Amorphous and reniform. Apple-green to emerald-green. FI. =2 
to 2*5; G. = 2*35 to 2*37. C.c.: silica 43*7, nickel oxide 35*9, water 
11*2. Rbttis near Reiehenbach in Saxony. Komarit is similar. 

665. Ueanophanp:, SCaSi-pifgSig-f ISS. 

Right prismatic. ooP 146°; ooPoo ; pco ; wdth polar angle 90®. 
Crystals honey-yellow; when massive leek-green. H. =2*5; G. = 
2*6 to 2*8. C.c.: silica 17, alumina 6*1, oxide of uranium 53*3, 

lime 5*1, water 15*1. Kupferberg in Silesia. 

666 . Ueanotile, CaSi-pHgSL-f-oS. 

Right prismatic. coP 164, In stellate groups. Lemon -yellow. 

G. =3*96. C.c.: silica 13*8, oxide of uranium 66*75, lime 5*27, 
water 12*67. Wblsendorf in Bavaria, Joachimsthal, Mitchel county 
in North Carolina. 

667. Bismetoeeebite, Bi, SL, -p 2Fe, Si . 

Crypto-crystalline ; oblique prismatic. Siskin- to olive-green. 

H. = 3 *5 ; G. = 4 *48. 0. c, : silica 24, oxide of bismuth 42 *8, peroxide 
of iron 33*1. Schneeberg in Saxony. Hypochlorite is a variety 
containing 13 of bismuth. In a third variety, from Briiimsdorf, 
antimony replaces bismuth. 

Silicates waTH Titanates, Niobates, &c. 

668 . Sphene, Ca&2-pCaTL. 

Oblique prismatic, C 85® 22'. ooP (Z) 133®2'; JP®oo(jc) 56® 
21' ; P°c» (7/) 34® 21' ; ooP^co {q) : OP (Por c) 90® ; {3f) 76® 7' ; 

(r) 113® 30' ; {%) 136® 12' ; 4P‘'4 (s) 67® 57'. Crystals 

vary extremely in form, being generally appar- 
ently oblique-tabular, from predominance of 
n, which are heinidomes in alternate position / 'Y/ \ 
on opposite ends; also, / t \ 

but more rarely, pris- / I' \ 

matic, with dominance \ / \ 

of I and M. Twins fre- ^ i'"Y / r -i 

quent. Twin face c, V ] '"""L / 

and formed by revolution / j If 

either (a) on an axis nor- ^ In 1 \ / 

mal to cor (5) on a vertical / I | / \ / 

axis ; the former very [ I ; I \ n, / ' 

common and usually pro- /\ a j \ / 

ducing thin tables with sn "/.-V '\ .Yf \ / 

a re-entering angle along \/ y&x/ 

one side, and sometimes VLziy 

elongated 9ccasionally ^ 5 j.. 

in double twins. Some- b t? 

times granular or foliated. 01. in some (Z), in others (r). H. =5 
to 6*5 ; G. =3*4 to 3*6. Semitransparent ; adamantine or resinous. 

XVL — 54 
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YpIIow, brown, and i^reen. B.B. fuses witli niicro-salt in the red* 
dame, gives reaction for titain’e, aeid, (Ic. : silica 30*6, titanic acid 
40*8, lime 28*6. In Sotiaud, typical of syeu ites and primary lime- 
stones. Ill minute hair-brown crystals in the first; as at Lairg 
(Sutherland), Aeiiavarasdaie (Caithness), and Crilfed (K.irkcud- 


Fig. 5SS. 


Fig. 539. 


bright) (figs. 586 to 5SS), In the latter often in highly complex 
twins, yellow to brown, at Shinness (figs. 193, 589), tlrquhart, 
iJalnaiii, Torbane, &e., also with ilmenite and allanite in exfiltra- 
t ion veins of grey granite. DaiipMiie, Mont Blanc, St Gotthard, 
Tyrol, Arendal, America. Greenovitr., flesh-red from Glen Gairn 
in Aberdeenshire (like 194), and St Marcel in Piedmont; contains 
manganese at the latter locality. 

669. Keilhaitite ( YttrotUcimte), 5(CaI^) (SiTi) -f (i-l¥e) (SiTi)3 . 
Oblique prismatic, C 58^ coP 114. cL -2P, 138^ H. =6to 

7 ; G. =«3*5 to 3*7. Blackish brown ; streak greyish yelloiv. B.B. 
with borax forms blood-red glass in the red. flame; other features 
like spheue. U.c. : 29*7 silica, 28*7 titanic acid, 21*1 lime, 10*8 
yttria, 6 *2 ahiinina, and 6 *5 iron peroxide, l^lear Arendal. 

670. SciioiiLOKTTE ( Fe7T0titmiite), GagSi -f + CaTL . 

Cubic; 050 and 202; generally massive; fracture eonchoidal. 

H. «7 to 7 *5 ; G. « 3*8. Black ; streak grey-black ; vitreous. C.c. : 
silica 26, titanic acid 23 *3, peroxide of iron 20, lime 29 *4. Arkansas, 
Kaiserstuhi, Ivaara in Finland. Perhaps a titaniferous garnet. 

671. Tsohewkinite. 

Massive; fracture flat eonchoidal. H. ~5 to 5*6; G. =4*5. 
Opaque, vitreous, splendent. Velvet-black ; streak dark brown. 

B. B. intumesces greatly, becomes porous, and 
often incandesces ; in white heat fuses to black 
glass ; gelatinizOvS with h. acid. C.c.: 21 silica, 

*20 titanic acid, 11 iron protoxide, 45 peroxides 
of cerium metals with perhaps^ thoria, lime 4. 

Minsk, Coromandel. 

672. Mosan'drite. 

Oblique x^mutie, C 71*" 24V. ooP (t) 88® 

36^ ; <»P"2 {%) ; ooP^co (a ) ; - P (e) 124®. V ; 

-PV (q); ooP^co. t: a- 134® 18'; 7i : a 152® 

52' ; q : alZB° 2', Twin face tlie orthopinacoid. 

Generally massive. Fracture nne vein H. =4; 

G. = 2*93to3. Yellowish or reddish brown; 
streak pale green. Vitreous to resinous lustre. 

C. c. : silica 29 ‘9, titanic acid 9 '9, oxide of cerium 
metals 26*5, lime 19, water 8*9. Bre vig and 
Langesundfiord. 

673. Eudialite OllSio + KZr. 

Bhombohedral ; B 73® 10'. E (y;), OE (%), ooP2 (d.), IR («.•,) : 
also a>R, |E, --Pb^ -IE, E3, p2 
(flg. 591). Generally massive, gi-anular. 

CL and ; fracture uneven. H. =5 
to 5 *5 ; G. = 2 *84 to 2 *95. Peacliblossom- 
red to bi'ownish red ; streak wdiite. Trans- 
& lucent; vitreous* B.B. fuses easily to a 
light-green opaque glass ; gelatinizes in 
h. acid. C.c.: silica 50, zireonia 16*9, 
protoxide of iron 7, lime 11, soda 12. 

Jvangerdliiarsnk in Greenland, Sedlova- 
toi Island in White Sea, Brevig [Eitko- 
lik), Magnet Cove in Arkansas. 

674. CATAriEiTE,2(S.-t.(5a)(Si2r)a + 9ff. 

Hexagonal. P 114® 43L OP, ooP, P, 
also -with 2P, and JP. In lamellar aggre- 
gates. CL x^risrnatic and P ; fracture 

uneven. H. = 6 

yellow, lustrous. 

9. Brevig. 


590 (sp. 672). 


676* IVoHLEiUTE, 9BSip3KZr-fE^*b. 


ooP«2 127 


Fig. 591 (sp. 673). 

G. = 2 *8. Yellowish browm to pale green ; streak 
C.c.: silica 46*7, zireonia 29*6, soda 10*8, water 


Oblique x'lrismatic, C 70® 45'. 

--P«oo 43® IS'. OP : ooP^oo 109® 

15 ; -P^oo : ooP^co 136® 42' ; 

OP : oDp 103® 31'. Crystals tabu- 
lar and prismatic. Ci. clinodia- 
gonal ; fracture eonchoidal. H. = 5 
to 6; G. = 3 *4, Light yellow, honey- 
yellow to . browmisli grey ; streak 
yellowish white. 0. c. ; silica 28, 
zireonia 19, niobic acid 13*9, lime 
27*8, soda 8*3, protoxide of iron 
3. B. B. fuses to yellowish glass. 

Sol. in h. acid. Langesundfiord, 

Brevig. 

677. xiEDENKITE. 

Eight prismatic. odP 131® 2' ; Fc^ n2® 24';Pt; c^P%; coP2 ; 

ocp5o ; oopco . Crystals like ilvanite. Cl. brachydiagonal, and 
00 P. H. =6 to 7 ; G. =3*62. Yellow to yellow-brown. Diehroic; 
brittle. C.c. ; silica 27*8, alumina 24, xn*otoxide of manganese 26*7, 
lime 2*2, magnesia 4*3, vanadic acid 3*2, arsenic acid 6*3, %vater 5. 
Ottrez in the Ardennes (Luxemburg). 

678. Eoscoelite. 

Foliated masses, sometimes stellated. H. = 1; G. =2*3 to 2*9. 
Dark green to greenish blue. Pearly lustre, C.c. : silica 47*7, 
vanadie acid 22, alumina 14*1, magnesia 2, potash 7*6, water 5. 
Eldorado in Calilbniia. 

TITAN ATES WITH NIOBATES. 

679. Titanomoefhite, CaTig. 

Oblique jirismatic. Like sphene. ooP, OF, 'IF^oo , P^^oo , 
|-P®2. C.c.: titanic acid 74*3, lime 25*3. Lamxiorsdorf in Silesia, 
Weistritz. 

680. Peeovskite, CaTi . . 

Eight prismatic. In comx>licated twins, often distorted, x'^seudo- 
eubic. H. =5*5; G. =4to4*l. Lustre metallic- 
adamantine. Pale yellow, reddish brown to 
iron-black ; streak grey. C. c. : 58 *8 titanic 
acid, 41 *2 lime. B. B. with micro-salt in outer 
flame gives a bead greenish while hot, colour- 
less on cooling; in inner flame grey-green 
when hot, violet-blue when cold. Decomposed 
by boiling s. acid. Zlatoust, Scdielingen, Zer- 
matt, Maleiico Valley near Sondrio, Pfltsch 
in Tyrol, Magnet Cove in Arkansas. 

681. Koppite, E^if’bs . 

Cubic ; CO 0 00 . G. =4*45 to 4*56. Brown. Transparent. C.c. : 

niobic acid 62*46, oxide of cerium 6*7, oxide of lanthanum 3. 
Scheliiigen on the Kaiserstuhi in Baden. 

682. Annerodite, 2E2Sb-F*5ff ; 

Eight prismatic. H = 6. G 5*7. Metallic to greasy. Black. 
Streak black, brown, greenish grey. Translucent in splinters; 
brittle. C.c.: 48 niobic acid, with zireonia, thoria, ceria, yttria, 
and uranium oxide. Annerdd near Moss (Norway). 

683. Dysanalyte, eETi + E^’b. 

Cubic; ooOoo. Cl. cubic. G. =4*13. Black. C.c. : titanic acid 
41*5, niobic acid 23*2, cerium oxide 5*7, lime 19*8 ; protoxide of 
iron 5*8, soda 3*6. Vogtsbnrg on the Kaiserstuhi. 

684. Pyrochlore, 5i#b-}-4E(TiTii)2-f-4NaF. 

Cubic (fig. 594). CL octahedral ; brittle ; fracture eonchoidal. 
H. = 5 ; G. = 4 *2 to 4 *4. Resinous, 
opaque. Eed-brownto black, ruby- 
red and transparent rarely; streak 
pale brown. C.c.: niobic acid 
53*2, titanic acid 10*5, thoria 7*6, 
cerium oxide 7, lime 14*2, soda 
5, fluorine 3*1. Miask, Kaiser- 
stnhl, Brevig, and Frederiksvarn. 

Microlitej from Chesterfield in 
Massachusetts, has tantalic acid 
68*4, niobic acid 7*75, ll*7luno 
and 7*7 protoxide of manganese. 

Pyi^rhite. from Mursinsk in the 
Urals, San Piero in Elba, and the 
Azores may be the same ; at the 
last locality it is in orange-red 
octahedra, and is a niobate of zireonia. 

685. Blomsteandite, (Ca,Fe), Ti+uSbg-f-H, 

Massive. H=5‘5. G, = 4*17 to 4*25. Vitreous, black. Streak 
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Fig. 593. 


6/5. CErstedite. 

Pyramidal. P 84® 25'. P, ooP, oopoo . Like zircon. H. =5*5; 
G. =8‘63. Lustre adamantine. Reddish brown. C.c.: silica 19*7, 
titanate of zireonia 68*96, water 5*6. Arendal. 


MINEEALOGY 


fcrown. Translucent in splinters. O.c. : niobic acid 40'8, titanic 
acid 10 '7j uranium oxide 23*7, p^^’otoxide of iron 3*8, lime 3*5, 
water 7*9. jSTobl (Sweden). 

686. PoLYCiiASE, 4RTi + H2^b. 

Bight prismatic (fig. 595). oopoo, coP xN/X 

(140°), P, 2P«) (56®). Fracture conchoidal. ^ ^ \ 

H. =5 to 6; Gr. — 5‘1. Black; streak grej^- VvW 

brown. B.B. decrepitates violently, iricaii- a 

descing, but does not fuse. Sol. in s. acid. ”* 

C. c. : titanic acid 26 *6, niobic acid 20 *4, yttria jA 

23*3, erbia 7‘5, oxide of uranium 7*7, water V /x/ 

4. Hitterb (ISTorway), SletUkra in Jdnkop- \v V / 

ing (Sweden). 

687. Eitxenite, 2BTi + llSb -{- fi . 

Bight prismatic (fig. 596). coP (m) 140°; i 

ooPoo (&) ; 2Pco (cZ) 52° ; P {v) 102° 58'. 

.2?: 5 103° 6'. Fracture conchoidal. Oparpie ; ^ 

metallic to vitreous. Black and brownish 
black; streak red-brown. B. B. infusible. FTot i 

acted on by acids. C.c. : niobic acid 32, 1 i 

titanic acid 19*2, uranium oxide 19*5, yttria i , I 

18*2, cerium oxide 2*8, , but variable. ; T 

Jolster, Trorno, Alvo, &c., in Norway; also i i 

Hittero and Cape Lindesnaes. 

688. iEscHYXiTE. Fig. 596. 

Bight prismatic. ooP (JI) 128° 34'; 2Poo (y) 73° 16' ; P (o : o) 

137° 14'; ooP3 69° 23'; Pco ; OP. Crystals long prismatic (fig. 
597). Cl. traces ; fracture imperfect conchoidal. 

H. = 5 to 5 *5 ; G. ^ 4 *9 to 5 *1. Opaque ; submetallic 

or resinous. Iron-black or brown ; streak jmllow- / 

ish brown. B.B. swells and becomes yellow or /[ \A 

brown, but is infusible. Not sol. in h. acid, 

partially in s. acid. 0. c. : niobic and tantalic acids 

28*8, titanic acid 22*6, thorium oxide 15*7, cerium .r m u 

protoxide 18*5, iarithanuin oxide and didymium 

oxide 5*6. Miask, Hittero. 

689. PoLYMIGNITB. H 

Bight prismatic. P (p) polar 136° 28' and 116° A/ 

22' ; ooP 109° 46' ; copco ; 

j niacro- 

]p p / and brachydiagonai, imper- ^ 

/ A feet; fi-acture conchoidal. H. =6*5; G. = 

Opaque; semimetallic. Iron- 
black; streak dark brown. B.B. infusible. 

(t SoL ill h. acid. C.c.; titanic acid 46*3, zir- 
f conia 14*1, yttria 11 *5, lime 4 *1, iron peroxide 
^ m o in 12*2, cerium ox- 

ide 5. Frederiks- 


Fig. 597 
(sp. 688). 


Fig. 599 (sp. 690). 


Mengite, 

Fig. 598 (sp. 689). „,fT^ 

^ ^ ^ Right prisma- i ^ ^ rn 

tic. P (5) polar angle 151° 27' and 101° 4 

10'; ooPl36°20'; 00 P3; ooPoo (fig. 599). \ 

Fracture uneven. H. ==5to5'5; G. = X 

5*48. Opaque ; semimetallic. Iron- 

black ; streak chestnut-brown. B. B. rqq /c, aqa\ 

infusible, but becomes magnetic. Sol. 

in s. acid. Miask, Groix island in Morbihan. 

691. Tantalite, dFe (ia, S'b). 

Bight prismatic. P (p) with polar edges 126° and 112° 30', 
middlG 91° 42'. ooff (r) 122° 53 ooPoo (s); 

«?«> («) ; Poo (m) 113° 48 ; 3P«. (g) 54° 

10'; iVoo (?i) 167° 36'; |P| (v) ; 2p2 (o). [ 

Fracture conchoidal or uneven. H. == 6 to | 

6*5; G. =6*1 to 8. Opaque; semimetallic, 

adamantine, or resinous. Iron-black ; streak ^ kt r ^ 

cinnamon- or cofiee-brown. B. B. infusible ; 

scarcely affected by acids. O.c.; 76 to 50 tan- p. 

talic acid, 7*5 to 29 niobiej acid, 9 to 16 iron 

protoxide, and 1 to 6 manganese protoxide ; some with 1 to 10 tin 

oxide [OassUerotanUtUte ) also in union with iron (manganese) 

protoxide. Kimito and Tammela, in Finland, Broddbo and Finbo 

near Falun, and Cliaiiteloube near Limoges ; always in granite. 

692. Tapioltte, 4Fe¥a + Fe^b. 

Pyramidal. P middle angle 84° 52', summit 123° 1'. H. 6 G. =« 


Fig. 600. 


7*2 to 7 '5. Black. Lustrous. C.c.: tantalic acid 73*9, niobic acid 
11*2, pi'otoxide of iron 15. Tammela in Finland. 

693. COLUMBITE, WiFeNb-{-%Fe¥a. 

Bight prismatic, P (w) polar angles 104° 10' and 151°, middle 
angle 83° 8' ; OP (c) ; ooPco (6) ; coPoo {a) ; cop (y) 135° 40' ; 
ooP«> (m) 101° 26' ; 2P {s) ; 3P3 (o) ; 3Pf (tt) ; ^ too (Z) 161° ; 

too {h) 143° ; 2t<» {h) 112° 26' ; Poo (Q 101° 12' ; 2Pco (c) 62° 40'. 
Hemitropes, face e; vertical axes forming an angle of 62° 40' ; also 
on faces_ 2P2 (?i), and rarely h. Also granular and foliated. CL 
brachydiagonai, perfect, also niacrodiagonal. H. =6; G. =5*4 to 
6 *4. Metallic, adamantine. Iron-black to brownish ; streak black 
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Fig. 601. Fig. 602. 



Fig. 603, 


or reddish brown- B.B. infusible; not affected by acids. C.c.: 
isomorphic mixtures of niobic and tantalic acids with protoxide of 
iron (or manganese). Pure colmubite would give 78*8 niobic acid, 
pure tantaiite 86 tantalic acid. The niobic acid generally prevails, 
and the crystals are better formed the more this is the case. 
Rabenstein, Bodenmais, Chanteloube, Finland, Ilmen Hills, 
Evigtok in Greenland, Haddam and Middletown in Connecticut, 
Acworth in New Hampshire, Pike’s Peak in Colorado. 

694. Yttuotantalite, (\^ Ca, Fe, tI)o(^a, W, Sb). 

In two varieties, (a) Black. Bight prismatic ; in short pris- 
matic or tabular crystals. coPco ; coP {m) 121° 48'. OP : 2? oo 

103° 26' ; Poo : OP 131° 26'; i : i 149° 1 j — p. 

42' (fig. 604) ; also in grains and lamellse. \ 

Cl. brachydiagonai, indistinct ; fracture /*' j ‘"■'T 
I conchoidal or uneven. Opaque, or in thin i ill 

' splinters translucent- Velvet-black, semi- i i i i 

metallic lustre, and greenish grey streak, . j ,>* | « 

!H.=5*5; G.=5*4to5*7. W YdUm. j j j i 

i Amorphous, yellowish brown, or yellow, i j j j 

I often striped or spotted ; resinous or vitre- ' ! ' s 

I ous; streak white. G. =5*46 to 5*88. ‘ 

I Both varieties B.B. infusible, but become 
brown or yellow. Not afiected by acids. 

C.c.: 57 to 60 tantalic acid, 1 to 8 tungstic acid, 0 to 20 niobic 
acid, 20 to 38 yttria, 0*5 to 6 lime, 0*5 to 6 imanium peroxide, 
and 0*5 to 3*5 iron peroxide. Ytterby, and near Falun. 

695. Fergusonite, (Y, £r, Ge)3(S'b, Ta). 

Pyramidal and hemihedric ; P (s) 128° 28'. Usual form (J) 3P| 
(3 ), P, ^odPI (y), 0P(c) (fig. 605). 100° 

54', a:c 115° 16', zv t 169° 17.^ CL traces \ ^ \ 

along P ; fracture imperfect conchoijlal ; brittle. / * \ 

H.=5*5 to 6 ;G.= 5'6to 5*9. Translucent / \ n 

in thin splinters; semimetallic. Brownish ^ 

black ; streak pale browm, B.B. infusible, j 

C.c.; chiefiy niobic acid and yttria, with erbia, [ Yj'l 

also a little cerium protoxide, tin oxide, lira- I y /j 

nium oxide, and iron protoxide. ^ Cape Fare- V / 

well in Greenland, Ytterby, Biesengebirge, I s- kt 
Bockport in Massachusetts. from Helle jj 

near Arendal, is similar. \ / 

696. Hjelmite. 

Massive, with granular fracture and traces w5. 

of crystals. H. =5; G. =5*82. Velvet-black; streak greyish 
black. Lustre metallic. C.c.: tantalic acid 62 *4, tin 6*6, uranium 
4*9, iDrotoxide of iron 8*1, yttria 5*2. B.B. infusible. Inclosed 


tube decrepitates and yields water. Kararfvet near Falun. 

697. Samarskite {UranotantaUte)y (B3,B,R|)^(^fl>Ta)3 . 

Right prismatic. coP 122° 46'; coP2 95°; Poo 93°; P; oopoo; 

00 poo ; 3Pf ; also in grains. Fracture conchoidal ; brittle. '* H.= 
6*56; G. =5*6 to 5*76. Opaque; strong semimetallic. ' Velvet- 
black; streak dark reddish brown. B.B. fuses on the edges to a 
black glass. In the closed tube decrepitates, yields water, incan- 
desces, and becomes brown. SoL in h. acid to a greenish fluid. 


Cc.: 37 '2 nioHc jicul, 18'6 taiitalic acid, 1*2 Iron protoxide, 14 to 
20 uranium oxide, 6 tlioriuiu oxide, 4 zircouia, and 16 yttria with 
lime and magnesia. Minsk, IMiteliell county in North Carolina. 
The YttroilmeniU of liermainu 

698. NoJiLlTE, 

Massive. 0. =-5'04.^ Black-brown. Splintery. 

Brittle. Opa(xue; vitreous. Niobic acid 50 ’4, uranium oxide 14*4, 
zirconia 3, ferrous oxide 8, yttria 14*4, lime 4*7, -water 4*6, Nohl 
near Kongc-If (Sweden). 

699. Hxtohettolitjs. 

Cubic; 0, coOco. Yellowish brown. Eesinous lustre. Prac- 
ture conehoidal. H. =*5 ; G. =4*8 to 4*9, C.c.: niobic add 34*3, 

taiitalic acid 29 *8, uranium oxide 15*5, lime 8*9, water 4 *5. North 
.Carolina.. 

ANTIMONIATES. 

700. liojiEiTE, Ca^Bh'Bh . 

Pyramidal; P 110® 50b Scratches glass. G. =4*7. Honey-yellow 
or hyacmth*red. B.B. fuses to a blackish slag. Sol. in acids. 
O.C.: 41*3 antimonic acid, 37*3 antimony oxide, and 21 *4 lime, but 
with 2 to 3 manganese and iron protoxide. St Marcel in Piedmont. 
Schneehergitej from Tyrol, may be an impure variety. 

701. Beeixiebe, Pb(Sb, &*b) + liE. 

“ Eeniforni and massive. H. = 4; G. — 3*9 to 4*8. Translucent; 

. resinous to earthy. Colourless, yellow, brown, and grey. B.B. 
reduced on charcoal. C.c.: oxide of lead 41 to 62, antimonious 
acid 32 to 47, water 6 to 12. Lostwdthiel, Horhausen, Nertchinsk. 

702. Nadoeite, Ph’Sb + PbCL^. 

Eight prismatic ; ooP 132® 51', Crystals tabular. Cl. macro- 
diagonal. H. =3; G. =7. Yellowish or greyish brown. Eesinous 
to adamantine; translucent. C.c.: lead 52*2, antimony 30*8, 
oxygen 8, chlorine 9. Constantine (Algeria). 

703. Eivotite. 

l^Iassive. Yellowish to greyish green. Opaque ; fracture un- 
even ; brittle. H.=3*5 to 4; G. =3*6. ^ C.c.: ’oxide of copper 
.,39*5, oxide of silver 1*2, antimonic acid 42, carbonic acid 21. 
Sierra del Cadi in the province of Lerida. ThronihoUte from Eez- 
banya, Hungary, may be a liydrated variety. 

704. Mjellite, il{0220(>) + 18H. 

Pyramidal ; P 93® 5'. OP ; Poo ; and oopco . Cl. P ; fracture 
conehoidal; brittle. H. =2to2*5 ; G. =1*5 to 
1 *6. Transparent ; doubly refractive ; vitre- 

ous. Honey-yellow or reddish ; streak white. 

In closed tube yields w^ater. B.B. chars with- 
out odour. Burns white and acts like alumina. 

Sol. in 31. acid or potash. C.c. : alumina 14*4, 

, mcdlic acid 40*3, water 45*3. In lignite at Pig. 606. 
Artern in Thurbigia and Luschitz in Bohemia; Walchow in 
Moravia (cretaceous); in coal at Malovka in Tula. 

705. OxALiTE, 2Peiij + 3fi . 

Capillary crystals, also botryoidal or compact ; fracture uneven ; 
.'<eetile. =2; G. =2*2. Opaque; resinous to duH. Straw-yellow. 
B.B. turns black, then red. Sol. to yellow solution in acids. C.c. : 
42*1 iron protoxide, 42*1 oxalic acid, 15*8 water. In lignite at 
Kolosoruk near Bilin, Duisburg, and Gross Almerode in Hesse. 

706. Whe-vveulite, CaC-kH. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 72® 41'. ooP 100® 36'. Cl. basal, perfect; 
brittle. H. = 2*5 to 2*8; G. = 1*838. Transparent to opaque; 
vitreous. Colourless. C.c. : 49*31 oxalic acid, 38*36 lime, 12*33 
water. Hungary, 

THE MINERAL EESINS. 

Many of these are only vegetable resins slightly altered. Naphtha 
is fluid ; the others solid, wdtli H. =1 to 2 or 2*6. Most are amor- 
phous, a few crystalline and monoclinie. • G. =0*6 to 1*6. Mostly 
resinous; colourless, or coloured browi3, yellow, or red, with paler 
streak. Sol. in acids, alcohol, ether, and oils. Melt readily, and 
burn with flam© and smoke. 

707. Naphtha, Petroleum, CH 2. 

Liquid. Colourless, yellow, or brown. Transparent or translu- 
cent. G. =0*7 to 0*9. Yolatilizes in the atmosphere with an 
aromatic bituminous odour. C.c.: 84 to 88 cai'bon, and 12 to 16 , 
hydrogen. Yarieties are — j 

Naphtha . — Very fluid, transparent, and light yellow. Tegern 
Lake in Bavaria, Amiano near Parma, Salies in the Pyrenees, 
Rangoon, Baku on the Caspian Sea, China, Pei*sia, and North 
America. Used for burning, and in preparing varnishes. 

Petroleum. — Darker yellow or blackish brown ; less fluid or 
volatfle. Ormskirk in Lancashire ; Coalbrookdalf, Pitchford, and 


Madeley in Shropshii'c ; St Catherine s Y"cll, soiitli of Edinburgli ; 
Mainland of Orkney ; and many other parts of Europe. 

708. Elatexiite [Elastic Bitumen, Mineral Qaoutchouc), CHg . 
Compact ; reniform or fungoid ; elastic and flexible like caoiit- 

(•houc, very soft. G. =0*8 to 1*23. Eesinous. Blackish, reddisli, 
or yellowish brown. Strong bituminous odour. C.c.: 84 to 86 
carbon, 12 to 14 hydrogen, and a little oxygen. Derbyshire. 
Montrelais near Nantes, and Woodbury in Connecticut. 

709. Asphaltum, BiTuarEN. 

Compact and disseminated ; fracture conehoidal, sometimes 
vesicular; sectile. H. = 2; G.=l*l to 1*2. Opaque, resinous, 
and pitch-black; strong bituminous odour, especially when rubbed. 
Takes fire easily, and burns with a bright flame and thick smoke. 
Sol. in ether, exce^jt a small remainder, which is dissolved in oil 
of turpentine. C.c.: 76 to 88 carbon, 2 to 10 oxygen, 6 to 10 
hydrogen, and 1 to 3 nitrogen. Linimer near Hanover, Seyssel on 
the Rhone, Yal Travers in Neiifcliatel, Lobsanii in Alsace, in the 
Harz, Dead Sea, Persia, and Trinidad ; Cornwall, Haughmond Hill 
(Shropshire), East and \Yest Lothians, Elie and Burntisland (Fife). 

710. Albertitb. 

Massive. Yelvet-hlack. Adamaritine lustre ; brittle. C.c.r 
carbon 86, hydrogen 9, nitrogen 2*9, oxygen 2. Hoy, Orkney ; 
Strathpeffer, Ross ; Hillsborough, New Brunsw*ick. 

711. PlAUZITE. 

Massive; imperfect conehoidal, sectile. H. =1*5 ; G. = 1*22. 
Dimly translucent on very thin edges ; resinous. Blackish brown 
streak yellowish brown. Fuses at 600® Fahr., and burns with an 
aromatic odour, lively flame, and dense smoke. Sol. in ether and 
caustic potash. Piauze near Eudolfswerth in Carniola. 

712. IXOLYTE. 

Massive ; conehoidal fracture. FI. = 7 ; G. = 1 *008. Eesinous. 
Hyacinth-red ; streak ochre-yellow. Rubbed between the fingers- 
it emits an aromatic odour ; becomes soft at 119°, but is still 
viscid at 212®. Oberhart near Gloggnitz in Austria. 

733. Ambee CioHgO, 

Round irregular lumps, grains, or drops. Fracture perfect con- 
choidal ; slightly brittle. H. = 2 to 2 *5 ; G. = 1 to 1 *1. Transparent 
to translucent or almost opaque ; resinous. Honey-yellow, hyacinth- 
red, brown, yellowdsli white ; also streaked or spotted. When 
rubbed emits an agi’eeable odour, and becomes negatively electric. 
It melts at 550°, emitting water, an empyreumatic oil, and succinic 
acid ; it burns “with a bright flame and pleasant odour, leaving a 
carbonaceous remainder ; only a small part is soluble in alcohol. 
O.C.: 79 carbon, 10*5 hydrogen, and 10*6 oxygen. Derived chiefly 
from an extinct coniferous tree {Pinites sucemifer), and found 
in the Tertiary and diluvial formations of many countries, especially 
northern Germany and shores of the Baltic, Sicily, Spain, and 
northern Italy, rarely in Britain (on the shores of Fife, Norfolk,, 
Suffolk, and Essex, and at Eensington, near London). Used for 
ornamental purposes, and for preparing succinic acid and var- 
nishes. from Nienburg, is essentially the same. 

714. iPetinasphalt), 

Roundish or irregular lumps; fracture uneven or conehoidal; 
very easily frangible. H. =l *5 to 2 ; G. =1*05 to 1*15. Trans- 
lucent or opaque ; resinous or glistening. Y'ellow or brov/n. Melts- 
at a low heat, and burns with an aromatic or bituminous odour. 
O.C.: in general carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in very un- 
certain amount. Bovey, Halle, Cape Sable, and Osnabriick.. 
from Aussig in Bohemia is similar. 

715. Y^alchowite, Cl AO. 

Rounded pieces, with a conehoidal fracture. H. = 1 *5 to 2 ; 
G. = 1*035 to 1*069. Translucent, resinous. Yellow* with brown 
stripes, and a yellowish white streak. It fuses at 482®, and burns, 
readily. Soluble partially (7 *5 per cent. ) in ether ; in s. acid forms- 
a dark-brown solution. O.c.: 80*4 carbon, 10*7 hj^drogezi, and 
8 *9 oxygen. Walchow in Moravia. 

716. QovMhnm [Fossil Copal, Eighgate Pi,esin\ ^40^64^ • 
Irregularfragments. H. = 1 *5; G. = 1 *046. Translucent, resinous;. 

burns with light yellow flame and much smoke; alcohol dissolves 
little of it ; becomes black in sulphuric acid, C. c. : 85 *54 carbon,. 
11*63 hydrogen, 2*76 oxygen. Highgate near London. A similar 
resin from Settling-Stones mine in Northumberland, found in flat 
drops or crusts on calc-spar, is infusible at 600® Fahr. ; G. = 1 *16 to: 
1*54; it contains 85*13 carbon, 10*85 hydrogen, and 3*26 ashes, 

717. Beeengelite, C,„H,, 03. 

Amorphous; conehoidal fracture. Dark brown, inclining to 
green ; yellow streak. Resinous ; unpleasant odour, and bittex* 
taste. Fuses below 212®, and continues soft afterwards at ordinary 
temperatures; easily soluble in alcohol. G.c. : 72 '40 carbon, 9*28- 
hydrogen, 18 *31 oxygen. San Juan de Berengela in Peru. 

718. Ghayaquillite, C 20H.26O3. 

Apiorphous ; yielding easily to the knife, and very friable. G* 
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= 1-002, Pale yellow. Slightly resinous. Eluid at 212°, viscid 
wlieucold; slightly soluble in water, and largely in alcohol, forming 
a yellow fluid with a hitter taste. C.c. : 77*01 carbon, 8*18 hydro- 
gen, and 14*80 oxygen. Guayaquil in South America. 

Boghidter, from the Irish peat mosses^ is similar ; it melts at 
124°, is easily soluble in alcohol, and contains 73*70 carbon, 12*50 
hydiogen, and 13*72 oxygen. 


719, IIartine, C 20 H 20 + H, 

Round masses or thin layers. Brittle, but easily cut with a 
knife. G. —1*6. ResinoUvS. Reddish brown by reflected and deep 
3’ed by transmitted light ; streak light brown. Becomes black on 
-exposure. C.c.: 86 A3 carbon, 8*01 hydrogen, 5*56 oxj'-gen. In 
the main coal seam at Middleton near Leeds, and at Newcastle. 


720. Ozocerite {Natim Paraffin), CH . 

Amorphous, sometimes fibrous. Yery soft, pliable, and easily 
fashioned with the fingers. G. =0*94 to 0*97. Glimmering or 
glistening; semitransluceiit. Y'ellowish brown or hyacinth-red by 
transmitted, dark leek-green by reflected light. Strong paraffin 
or aromatic odour ; fuses easily to a clear oily fluid ; at higher 
temperature hums with a clear flame, seldom leaving any ashes ; 
readily soluble in oil of turpentine, with great difficulty in alcohol 
or ether. C.c. : 85*7 carbon, and 14*3 hydrogen, Biiiny (Linlith- 
gow), and Edinburgh ; Slanik and Zietriska in Moldavia, near 
Gaming in Austria, and Baku ; also at Urjpetli coal-mine near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Pyroiyissite djYduxietj. 

721. Hatchettine {Mineral Tallow), 

Flaky, like spermaceti; or subgranular, like beeswax; soft and 
flexible. G. ==0*6. Translucent; weak pearty. Yellowish white, 
wax-yellow, or greenish yellow. Greasy inodorous ; readily soluble 
in ether. C. c. : 85 *91 carbon, 14 *62 hydrogen, or similar to ozocerite. 
Loch Fyne (fusible at 115°), Merthyr- Tydvil, Schaumburg. 

722. Fichtelite, C4H3, 

Crystalline (oblique prismatic) lamellse, -which swim in water, 
hut sink in alcohol. AYhite and pearly. Fuse at 114°, but again 
become crystalline on cooling. Y’ery easily soluble in ether, and pre- 
cipitated by alcohol. C. c. : 88 *9 carbon and 11 '1 hydrogen. In pine 
wood in a peat-moss near Redwitz in Bavaria. 

723. Hartite, CeHa. 

Anorthic; but mostly like spermaceti or white wax, and lamellar. 
rSectile, but not flexible. H. = 1 ; G. = 1 '046. Translucent; dull 
resinous. White. Melts at 165°, and burns with much smoke. 
Yery soluble in ether, much less so in alcohol. C.c.; 87 "8 carbon, 
-and 12 *2 hydrogen. Oherhart in Austria. 

724. Konlite, C^H. 

Crystalline folia and grains. Soft. G. =0*88. Translucent; 
resinous. White, without smell. Fuses at 120° to 137°. Sol. in 
n. acid; precipitated by water in a white crystalline mass. C.c.: 
*92*3 carbon, 7*7 hydrogen. Uznach near St Gall, Redwitz. 

725. SCHEERERITE, CHo . 

Oblique prismatic ; tabular or acicular. Soft and rather brittle. 
G. =1 to 1*2. Translucent; resinous or adamantine. White, in- 
clining to yellow or green. Feels greasy, has no taste, and w'hen 
cold no smell, but when heated a weak aromatic odour. Insoluble 
in water; readily sol. in alcohol, ether, and n. and s. acids. C.c.: 
75 carbon, 25 hydrogen. Uznach. BrancMte, wdiite, translucent, 
fusing at 167°, is similar; Montevaso in Tuscany. 

726. IDRIALITE, GgHo. 

Massive; fracture uneven or slaty; sectile. H-=l to 1*5; 
G. =1*4 to 1*6 (1*7 to 3*2). Opaque; resinous. Greyish or 
brownish black ; streak blackish brown, inclining to red. Feels 
greasy. Burns with a thick smoky flame, giving out sulphurous 
acid, and leaving some reddish brown aslies. C.c.: 77 idrialine 
( = 94*7 carbon and 6*3 hydrogen) and 18 cinnabar, with a little 
silica, alumina, pyrite, and lime. The idrialine may he extracted 
by warm olive oil or oil of turpentine as a pearly shining mass, 
■difficultly fusible. Idria. 


7*27. Torbanite. 

Massiv^e ; fracture siibconchoidal. Yellow, browui-grey, and light 
brown. H. = 1 *5 to 2 ; G. = 1 *28. C. c. : 60 to 65 carbon, 9 hydrogim, 
4 to 5 oxygen, 10 to 20 silicate of alumina. \Yhen distilled below 
redness yields a burning fluid holding paraffin in solution ; above 
redness a large quantity of highly illuminating gas. SI) own by 
the microscope to consik of granules of a yellow* bitumiiioid wax, 
with interstitial slialy matter. Torbanehill in Scotland, Pilsen 
in Bohemia, Kurakina and Murayevna in Russia. 

728. Dopplerite. 

Jelly-like elastic masses. Brownish black ; streak brown. Greasy 
lustre. H. = 0 *5 ; G. = 1 *1. After drying H. = 2 *5; G. = 1 *5. Insol- 
uble in alcohol and ether. An acid substance related to humic 
acid. From peat beds, Aussee (Styria) and Switzerland. 


THE COALS. 


729. Antkraoite (GZemce Ga«Z). 

Massive and disseminated; rarely columnar. Fracture conchoi«la.l ; 
brittle. H. =2to2*5; G. = l*4tol'7. Opaque; brilliant metallic. 
Iron-black; streak unaltered. Perfect conductor of electricity. 
Burns difficultly with a very weak or no flame, and does not cake ; 
in the closed tube yields a little moisture, but no empyreumatic 
oil; detonates with nitre. C.c.: carbon above 90 per cent., with 
1 to 3 oxygen, 1 to 4 hydrogen, and 0 to 3 nitrogen; and ashes 
chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and peroxide of iron. Common in 
some parts of all coal-fields; and especially in the United States, as 
in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and above all in Pennsylvania. 
Used chiefly for manufacturing metals. 

730. Common Coal {Blade Coal, Stone or Mineral Goal, Bitio- 
minous Coal). 

Compact, slaty, or confusedly fibrous; often dividing into rliom- 
boidal, columnar, or cubical fragments. Fracture conchoidal, un- 
even, or fibrous; rather brittle or sectile. H. =2 to 2*5; G. =1*2 to 
1 *5. Yitreoiis, resinous, or silky in the fibrous variety. Blackish 
brown, pitch-black, or velvet-black. Burns easily, emitting flame 
and smoke, with a bituminous odour ; heated in the closed tube 
yields much oil. C.c. : 74 to 90 carbon, with 0*6 to 8 or 15 oxygen, 
3 to 6 hydrogen, 0 to 1 to 2 nitrogen, 0*1 to 3 sulphur, and 1 to 11 
earthy matters or ash, in 100 parts. 

Slate Goal or S 2 Mnt has a thick slaty structure, and an uneven 
fracture. Cherry Coal is the name applied to the brittle highly lus- 
trous variety common in the English coal-fields. CciJcmy Coal is a 
more bituminous variety which undergoes semifusion wlicn ignited, 
caking or agglutinating during combustion. Canncl Coal has a resin- 
ous, glimmering lustre, and a flat-conchoidul fracture, breaks into 
irregular cubical fragments, but is more solid and takes a higher 
polish than other varieties. This burns with a bright flame, and 
yields much gas. Abundant in many lands, as in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in Belgium and France, ^ in Germany and 
southern Russia. British America and the United States possess 
immense fields, especially in the valley of the Mississippi. Also 
found in China, Japan, Hindustan, Australia, Borneo, and several of 
the Indian islands. 


731. Lignite {Jet, Brown Coal). 

Distinctly vegetable in origin, — the external form, and very often 
the internal woody structure, being preserved. The texture is com- 
pact, woody, or earthy. Fracture conchoidal, woody, or uneven ; 
soft and often friable" G. =0*5 to 1*6. Lustre sometimes resin- 
ous, mostly glimmering or dulL Brown, black, or rarely grey. 
Burns easily with an unpleasant odour; colours solution of potash 
deep brown. C.c.: 47 to 73 carbon, 2*5 to 7*5 hydrogen, 8 to 33 
oxygen (with nitrogen), and 1 to 15 ashes. Jet is pitch-black, with 
conchoidal fracture and resinous lustre. Brown coal occurs at 
Bovey-Tracy in Devonshire; also in Germany, Hungary, France, 
Italy, and Greece. Tlie Surticrhrand of Iceland seems a variety. 
Used as fuel, but much inferior to common coal. The Oolitic 
coals of Y'orkshire, Antrim, Brora, Mull, and Skye are intermedi- 
ate varieties. 


Index of Mineral Species. 


Abriachanite, 581. 
Acanthite, 170. 
Acraite, 570. 
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Adamite, 410. 
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Aquamailne, 586. 
Aragonite, 281. 
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314. 

Bastite, 564. 
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Bismiito-spliajrite, 

288. 

Bitter-spar, 273. 


■ Cliiviatifce, 24S. 

1 Chladiiite, i>63. 

! Chloantifce, 14a. 


Bitumen, TOS, 709. 1 Chlorite, 531, 


Bleiniere, 701. 
Blende, 177. 
Blodite, 337. 
Blomstranditc, 085, 
Bloodstone. 135. 
Bodenite, 474. 
Bo^thutter, 718. 


Chloritoifl, 520. 
ChloroealcitP, 53. 
Ciiloropal, 057. 
Chloroph.'oite, 550, 
Chiorophyllite, 5S5, 
Chlorospinel, 93, 
ChodnelBte, 43. 


Bogoslov.slxite, 492. j Chondrarsenite, 


Bole, 0f35. 
Bolivite, 250. 
Bolognese stone, 
313. 

Boltonlte, 470. 
Bonsdordte, 585. 
Borncite, 26*2. 
Boras, 20*0, 
Bornite, 190. 
Boroealdte, 207. 
Botryogeiie, 347. 
Botryolite, 470, 


S95. 

Chondroditc, 4S2. 
Chonicrite, 535. 
Chrome odire, 637. 
Chromite, 89. 
CIiry.soheryl, 94. 
Chrysocolla, 491. 
Chrysolite, 478, 
Chrysoprase, 135. 
ChryaotVle, 549. 
Cimolite, 038. 
Cinnabar, 19S. 


Bonlangerite, 227. Cinnamon stone, 


Bournonite, 230. 
BranoMte, 720. 
Brandislte, 524. 
Braunite. 100. 
Braraisifce, 053. 
Breislflckite, 567. 
Breithaupfste, 184. 
EreunneTite, 276. 
Brew’stevite, 615. 
Brochantite, 334. 
Bromite, 56. 
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Cipollino, 272. 
Claritc, 246. 
Clausthalite, 101. 
Clay iron.stone, 27' 
Clays, 629. 
Clinoehlore, 533. 
Clinoclase, 424. 
Clintonlte, 524. 
Coals, 729-731. 
Cobaliite, 143. 


Brongniartine, 311. Cohaltspath , 279. 


Bronzite, 564. 
Brooldte, 97. 
Brown coal, 731. 
Brucite, 114. 
Brushlte, 377. 
Bunsenite, 76. 
Bustamite, 574. 
Byrichrite, 155. 
Byssolitc, 578. 
Cacholong, 137. 
Caeoxene, 402. 
Cairngorm, 136. 
Calaite, 404, 
Calamine, 280. 
Calcite, calc-spar, 
272. 

Caledonite, 350. 
Calomel, 49. 
Cancrlnife, 506. 
Caporcianite, 612. 
Carbuncle, 493. 
Carnallite, 62. 
Carnat, 631. 
Camelian, 135. 
CarphoHte, 656. 


Cohalt vitriol, 327. 
Coeelnite, 58. 
Coccolite, 567. 
Coenileolactin, 405. 
Colophonite, 493. 
Coloradoite, 202. 
Columbite, 693. 
Condurrite, 192. 
Connellito, 72. 
Copalino, 716. 
Oopiapite, 33h 
Copper, 18. 
Copperas, 324. 
Copper-blende, 238. 
Coquimbite, 330. 
Cordierite, 585. 
Cornwallite, 418. 
Coraiidophynito, 
533. 

Corundum, 81. 
Cotton-stone, 623. 
Cotunnite, 60, 
Govelline, 188. 
Crednerite, 102. 
Crichtonite, 83. 


Carp'hosiderite,332. Croealite, 622. 
Cassiteiite, 98. Croooisite, 355. 


Caasiterotantalite, 

691. 

Castor, 573, 
Catapleitc, 674. 
Cat’s-eye, 135. 
Cawlv, 313. 
Celadonite, 560. 
Celestine, 315. 
Centrolitc, 488. 
Cerargyrite, 54. 
Celine, 474. 
Cerite, 484- 
Ceniasite, 286, 
CeiTaufite, 130. 
Chabasite, 608. 


Cronstedtite, 539. 
Grookesite, 167. 
Cryolite, 40. 
Cryophyllite, 517. 
Cryptolite, 367 
Cuban, 191. 

Cube ore, 403. 
Cuprite, 73, 

I Cuproplumbite, 

, 159. 

, Cyanite, 461. 
Cymophane, 94. 
Cyprine, 475. 
Danalite, 497. 
Danburite, 495. 


Chaleanthite, 333. Danvinite, 192. 
Chalcedony, 135. Datholite, 467. 
Chalcolite, 439. DavMsonite, 586. 
Chalcomenite, 257. Davine, 506. 
Cluilcoplianite, 122. Dechenite, 373. 
Chalcophyllite, 435, Delafossite, 73. 
Chaleopyrite, 189. Belessite, 588. 
Chalcosid elite, 430. Demidowlte, 492. 
Clmleotricliite, 73. Dermatine, 655. 


Chalk, 272. 
Chalybite, 277. 
Chamoisire, 563. 
Chert, 135. 
Cluastolite, 460. 
Cbildrenite, 432. 
Chilenite, 197. 
Cfaxplite, 42. . 


Bescloizite, 414. 
Biadochite, 454. 
Biallage, 568, 
Dialogite, 278. 
Diamond, 10. 
Diaspore, 107, 
Dichroite, 585. 
j Dickinsonite, 392. 


i Dietridute, Oil. 
Dihyritc. 419. 

I Dimorphitc. 207. 
Dinpsirte, 567, 
Dioptfise, 490. 
Dipiiaihte, 522. . 

j Dipyre, 502. 
Discrasite, 17G. 
Disthene, 461. 
Dolomite, 273. 
Domeykite, 192, 
.Dopplerite, 728. 
Dufrenite, 399. 
Dufrenoysite, 223. 
Durangite, 451. 
Dysanalyte, 683. 
Dy Shiite, 91. 
Ecdemlte, 458, 
Edingtonite, 620. 
Ehlite, 421. -■ 
Eisenniekelkies, 

. 182. 

ElseoMte, 506. 
Elaterite, 708. 
Electrum, 25. 
Eleonorite, 401. 
Eliasite, 113. 
Embolite, 55. 
Embrethite, 227. 
Emerald, 81, 586. 
Emerald-nickel 
208. 

Emery, 81. . ' 
Emmonite, 284. 
Emplectite, 216. 
Enargite, 245, 
Enstatite, 563. 
Eosite, 359. 
Eosphorite, 433. 
Epiboulangerite, 
250. ^ 

Epichlorite, 503. 
Epidote, 473. 
Epigcnite, 249. 
Eiiistilbite, 613. 
Epsomite, 321. 
Erinite, 418. 
Erithrosiderite, 65, 
Erythritc, 386. 
Esmarldte, 585, 
Euchroite, 417. 
Eucla.se, 468. 
Eucrasite, 643. 
Eudialife, 673. 
Eudnophite, 605. 
Eukairite, 168. 
Eukolite, 673 
Eulytine, 49S. 
Euphyllite, 523. 
Euxenite, 6*87. 
Evansite, 406*. 
Evigtolcite, 47. 
Fahlerz, 237. 
Fahlunite, 5S5. 
Fairfiekiite, 394. 
Famatinite, 247. 
Fargite, 623. 
Faroelite, 626. 
Fassaite, 567. 
Faiijasite, 607 
Fayalite, 477. 
Felinite, 655. 
Felsobanyife, 329. 
Felspars, 689- 597. 
Ferberite, 364. 
Fergusonite, 695. 
Ferrotitanite, 670. 
Fetbol, 655. 
Fibroferrite, 301. 
Fichtelite, 722. 

, Fillowite, 390. 
Fiorite, 137. 
Fire-blende, 252. 
Fischerite, 407, 
Flint, 135. 

Fluellite, 39. 
Fluocerine, 36. 
Fluocerite, 35. 
Fluorite, fluor-spar, 
33. 

Forchhaminerite, 

657. 

Foresite, 621. 
Forsterite, 478. 
Fowlerite, 674. . 

Franklinite, S8. 


I Freiizelite, 210 
Fiiedelite, 628. 
Frieseife, ISO, 
Frieslebenite, 224. 
Fuchite, 519. 
Fuller’s earth, 632. 
Gadolinite, 471. 
Gahnite, 91. 
Galactlte, 623. 
Galena, 158. 
Gahnei, 485. 
Gamet, 493. 
Gaylussite, 292. 
Gearksutite, 46. 
Geblenite, 504. 
Gelbei.senerz, 345. 
Geoevonite, 241. 
Gensdorflite, 147. 
Gil)bsite, 116. 
Gieseekite, 585, 
650. 

Gigantolite, 585. 
Gilbertite, 519. 
Giobertite, 276. 
Girasol, 137. 
Gismondine, 624. 
Glagerite, 633. 
Glaseiite, 308. 
Glauberite, 311. 
Glaucodote, 144. 
Glauconite, 559. 
Olaucopliane, 5S2 
Gmelinite, 609. 
Gold, 25, 

Goslarite, 322. 
Gothite, 108. 
Grammatite, 578. 
Graphic granite, 

'■ 589. 

Graphite, 14. 
Greenockite, 179. 
Greenovite, 668. 
Grunauite, 154. 
Grunerite, 584. 
Guanajuatite, 201. 
Guayaquillite, 718. 
Guejarite, 211. 
Gummite, 120. 
Gymnite, 547. 
Gypsum, 319. 
Gyrolite, 604, 
Hsematite, 82. 
Haidingejite, 379, 
Hair-salt, 328. 
Halite, 51. 
Halloysite, 632. 
Hamartite, 38. 
Harmotome, 617. 
Hartine, 719- 
Haitite, 723. 
Hatcliettine, 721. 
Hatchettolite, 699. 
Hauerite, 150. 
Haughtonite, 513. 
Hausmannite, 99, 
Haiiyne, 610. 
Haydenite, 608. 
Haytoiite, 467. 
Heliotrope, 135. 
Helvine, 486. 
Hepatite, 313 
Hercynite, 92. 
Herderite, 452. 
Hemannite, 583. 
Herrengrundite, 
348. 

Kerschelite, 611. 
Hessite, 174, 
Heterozite, 391. 
Heulandite, 614. 
Hisingerite, 659. 
Hislopite, 272. 
■Ejelmite, 696. 
Homilite, 469. 
Hopeite, 409, 
Horbachit,e, 156. 
Hornblende, 578. 
Hbrnesite, 383. 
Hornstone, 135, 

589. 

Hiibneiite, 365. 
Hudsonite, 567. 
Humboldtilite, 503, 
Humite, 482. 
Hureaulite, 391. 
Kuronite, 585. 


Hvacinth, 13S. 
Hyalite, 137. 
Hyalophane, 595. 
Hyalosiderite, 478. 

I iydrargillite, 116. 

, Hydroboracite, 270. 
Hydromagnesite, 
293. 

Hydrophane, 187. 
Hydrophite, 552. 
Hydrotalcite, 118. 
Hydrozincite, 296. 
Hygropbiiite, 652. 
Hypersthene, 565, 
Hypochlorite, 667. 
Hypo.stilbite, 612. 
Hypoxanthite, 66 1. 
Ice, 74. 

Iceland spar, 272, 
lee-spar, 5S&. 
Ichthyophthalmite, 

603- 

Idocrase, 475. 
Idrialite, 726. 
Ilmenite, 83. 
Indicolite, 466. 
Inverarite, 182. 
lodite, 57. 
lolite, 5S5. 

Iridium, 28. 
Iridosmium, 32. 
Irite, 89. 

Iron, 16. 

Iserine,84. 

Ixolyte, 712. 
Jacobsite, 87. 

Jade, 578. 

Jadeite, 597, 
Jalpaite, 171. 
Jame.sonite, 222. 
Jarosite, 344, 
Jasper, 135. 
Jeffersonite, 569. 
Jet, 731. 

Johannite, 336. 
Joi'daiiite, 236. 
Joseite, 12. 
Julianite, 234. 
Kainite, 352. 
KUmmererite, 532. 
Kaolin, 629. 
Karelinite, 255. 
Karstenite, 312. 
Keilbauite, 669. 
Kermesite, 253. 
Kieserite, 320. 
Kilbrickenite, 242. 
Killinite, 572, 651. 
Kirwanite, 558. 
Klaprothite, 220. 
Klipsteinite, 662. 
Knebellite, 480. 
Kobaltbeschlag, 

386. 

Kobellite, 228. 
Kollyrite, 634. 
Komarit, 664. 
Kongsbergite, 23. 
Koni^ne, 335. 
Kbnlite, 724, 
Koppite, 681. 
Kotschubeyite, 533. 
Kottigite, 387. 
Erantzite, 713. 
Krauiite, 399. 
Kreittonite, 91. 
Kremersite, 64. 
Erisuvigite, 334, 
Erokidolite, 681. 
Euhnite, 370. 
Eupferblau, 492. 
Eyrosite, 140. 
Labradorite, 693. 
Lanarkite, 317, 
Langite, 335. 
Lanthanite, 303. 
Lapis-lazuli, 511, 
Lasionite, 405. I 
Latrobite, 591. 
Laumontite, 612. 
Laurite, 204. 
i Lautite, 172. 
Lavendulan* 386. 
Lazulite, 431. 

Lead, 19. 
Leadhillite, 306. 


Leadspar, 286. 
Leberkies, 140. 
Leelite, 5S9. 
Lenzinite, 632. 
Leonhardite, 612. 

, Lepidolite, 518. 
Leiudonielnne, 514, 
Lepolite, 591. 
Lerbacliite, 200. 
Lettsomite, 351. 
Leuchtenbergite, 
532. 

Leu cite, 505. 
Leucophane, 587. 
Leucopyrite, 142. 
Levyne, 610. 
Lherzolitc, 567. 
Libethenite, 411. 

Li eben elite, 649. 
Liebigite, SOI. 
Lievrite, 483. 
Lignite, 731. 
lirae-raicaj 522. 
Limestone, 272. 
Limnite, 117, 
IJnionite, 110, 
Linarite, 349. 
Lindakerite, 299. 
Linnmite, 152. 
Liroconite, 434. 
Litliiophilite, 369. 
Lithomarge, 631. 
Lithoxylon, 137. 
Loam, 629. 
Loweite, 338. 
Luchssapphir, 5S5. 
Lticullite, 272. 
Ludlaniite, 389. 
Ludwigite, 265. 
Luinachello, 272. 
Liineburgite, 457. 
Lunnite, 423. 
Luzonite, 246. 
Lydian stone, 135. 
Magnesia-mica, 

512. 

Magnesio-fenite, 

86 . 

Magnesite, 275. 
Magnetite, So. 
Magnolite, 354. 
Malachite, 295. 
JIalacolite, 567. 
Malacone, 642. 
Maldonite, 196. 
Mallardite, 326. 
Malthazite, 633. 
Manganese, red, 
278. 

Manganese-spar, 

574. 

Manganite, 109. 
Manganocalcite, 

285. 

Marble, 272. 
Marcasite, 140. 
Marceline, 100- 
Margarite, 522. 
Margarodite, 519. 
Marl, 272. 
Marmolite, 550. 
Martite, 82. 
Mascagnine, 309. 
Masonite, 527. 
Massicot, 78. 
Matlockite, 66. 
Maxite, 306. 
Meerschaum, 544. 
Megabasite, 360. 
Meionite, 500. 
Melaconite, 79, 
Melanite, 493. 
M'elanterite, 324. 
Melinophane, 588. 
Mellilite, 503. 
Mellite, 704. 
Meionite, 193. 
Melopsite, 631. 
Mendipite, 67. 
Meneghinite, 235- 
I Mengite, 690. 
Menilite, 137. 
Mercury, 20, 
Mesolite, 623. 
Meteoric iron. 10. 
Miargyrite, 212. ■ 


1 Mica, 512. 
IMicroehne, 5S9. 
Microlite, 684. 
Snerosommite, 507 
Miemite, 273. 
Mlliirite, 573. 

, Millerite, 181. 
Milo.schin, 635. 
.Mimete.site, 446. 
Minium, 104. 
Mirabilite, SIS. 
Mispickel, 141. 
Misy, 331. 

Mixite, 425. 
Mizzonite, 501. 
Molybdenite, 203. 
Molybdite, 127. 
Molysite, 61. 
Monazite, 368. 
Monradite, 543. 
Montanite, 353. 
Montebrasite, 450. 
Monticellite, 481. 
Montmorillonite, 
636. 

Moonstone, 589. 
Morenosite, 323. 
Morion, 135. 
Morocochite, 213. 
Morvenite, 617. 
Mosandrite, 072. 
Moss-agate, 135. 
Mottramite, 420. 
Murchisonite, 689. 
Muriaeite, 312. ’ 
Muscovite, 519. 
Mussite, 567. 
Myelin, 631. 
Nacrite, 630. 
Nadoiite, 702. 
Nagj’-agite, 195. 
Naphtha, 707. 
Natrolite, 622. 
Natron, 290. 
Naumannite, 173. 
Needle-ore, 231. 
Nemalite, 114, 
Nepheline, 506. 
Nephrite, 578. 
Newberyite, 378. 
Newjanskite, 31. 
Nickel, arseniateof, 
871. 

Nickelerz, 372. 
Nickelite, 183. 
Nitratine, 258. 
Nitre, 259. : ' 
Nitrocalcite, 260. 
Nitromagnesite, 
261. 

Nolilite, 69S. 
Nontronite, 657. 
Nosean, 509. 
Ochran, 655. 
CErstedite, 075. 
Okenite, 602. 
Oligoclase, 592. 
Olivenite, 412. 
Olivine, 47$. 
Oncosin, 648. 
Oolite, 272. 

Oosite, 585. 

Opal, 136, 137. 
Orangite, 645. 
Orpiment, 200. 
Orthitc, 474. 
Orthociase, 589. 
Osmiridium, 31. 
Ottrelite, 528. 
Oxalite, 706. 
Oxhaveerite, 603. 
Ozocerite, 720. 
I-*achnolite, 44. 
Paisbergite, 574. 

' Palladium, 29. 
Paraffin, 720. 
Paragonite, 520. 
Pargasite, 578. 
Parisite, 305. 
Paulite, 665. 
Pectolite, 59S. 
Peganite, 408. 
Peliom, 685. 
Pennine, 532. 
Pentlandite, 182- 
'Percvlita:-'?!" 



i Periclase, 75. 

I Peridine, 590. 

I Peri dote, 478. 
r. ' Perovskite, 080. 

! Petalife, 573, 

I Petroleum, 707. 

I Petuntze, 5S9- 
Petzite, 175. 
Phaeolito, 60S. 
Pliarniacolite, 3S1». 
Pharmacosiderite,. 
403. 

Phenaeitc, 489. 
Phillipsite, 616. 
Phlogopite, 516. 
Phmnico-chroite, 
356. 

Phosgenite, 304. 
Phosphoroclialcitej,. 
423. 

Piauzite, 711. 
Pickeringite, 341. 
Picotite, 93. 
Picrolite, 549. 
Picrophyll, 541. 
Picrosmine, 542. 
Piedmontite, 473.. 
Pilolite, 5S0. 
Pimelite, 548. 
Pinguite, 658. 
Finite, 585. 
Pinitoid, 654. 
Pisolite, 272. 
Pissophane, 332, 
Pitch blende, 90.. 
Pitticite, 455. 
Plagionite, 219. 
Plasma, 135. 
Piatiniridium, 27. 
Platinum, 26. 
Piattnerite, 103. 
Pleonaste, 93. 
Plinthite, 655. 
l^lomhgomme, 442. 
Plumbocalcite, 272., 
Plumbostib, 227, 
Pollux, 606. 
Polyargyrite, 244. 
Polybasite, 243. 
Polycrase, 686. 

Poly dy mite, 154. 

, Polyhalite, 340. 
Polyh 3 ’drite, 659. 
Polymignite, 689.. 
Polytelite, 239. 
Porcelain earth,. 
629. 

Porpezite, 25. 
Potstone, 640. 
Prase, 135. 
Praseblite, 585. 
Prehnite, 627. 
Prosopite, 48. 
Proustite, 220. 
Psilomelane, 121. 
Psittacinite, 374. 
Pucherite, 375. 
Pufflerite, 619. 
Pycnite, 463. 
Pycnotrop, 536. 
Pyrallolite, 654. 
Pyrargillite, 585. 
Pyrargyrite, 225. 
Pyri-te, 139, 140,. 

151, 185, 1S9. 
Pyroaurite, 119. 
Pyrochlore, 6S4. 
Pyrochroite, 115. 
Pyrolusite, 101. 
Pyromorphite, 44 L. 
Pyrope, 493, 
Pyi'ophyllite, 640. 
Pyrophysalite, 463. 
Pyropissite, 720. 
Pyroretinite, 714, 
Pyrorthite, 474, 
Pyrosclerite, 534. 
Pyrosmalite, 529.< 
Pyrostilpnitc, 252. 
Pyroxene, 567. 
Pyrrhite, 684. 
Pyrrhotite, 151. 
Quartz, 135. 
Rammelsb ergite, 

149. 
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Realjjjar, 203. 
RedUing-ite, 390. 
Rcddlo, 82. 
Redruthit«\ 101. 
Reinife, 

Reisslte, <113. 
Resins, 707-728. 
Retiiute, 7i-l. 
ReaSvSine, S37. 
Rhagite, 420. 
Rhodizitc, 204. 
Rhodochrorai’, 532, 
Rhodonite, 574, 
Ripidolite, 533, 
Rittingerite, 1S7. 
Rivotite, 703. 
Rock-crystal, 135. 
Rock-salt, 51. 

Rock soap, 055. 
Romanzowite, 49S, 
Romeite, 700. 
Eoscoelite, 67S. 
Roselite, 380, 
Rothofflte, 493. 
Rottisite, 004. 
Rubellan, 512. 
Kuhellite, 466. 
Ruhicelln, 93. 

Ruby, 81, 93. 

Rutile, 95. 

Sahlite, 567. 
Salmiac, 52. 

Salt, 51. 

Saltpetre, 259. 
Samarskite, 697. 
Sandbergerite, 521. 


Sanidine, 5S9, 
Saponite, 548. 
Sapphire, SI. 
Sapphire d’eau, 

: 585. ^ 

.Sapphirine, 93. 
SapphiritCj 405. 

I Sai'colito, 499. 

I Sartorite, 214. 

I Sassoline, 105. 

I Satin-spar, 281. 
Saussurite, 597, 
Savon de verrier, 
101 . 

Saynite, 154. 
Scapolite, 502. 
j Scarbroite, 634. 
j Scheelite, 361. 

{ Scheererite, 725. 
Schiller spar, 564. 
Schirmerite, 220. 
Sehneebergito, 700. 
Sclmeiderite, 22. 
Schorl, 400. 
Sehoiiomite, 070. 
Selnvartzember- 
gite, 68. 
Scolecite, 623. 
Scorodite, 397. 
Selenite, 319. 
Selenium, 3. 

Selen sulphur, 2. 
Senarmontite, 124. 
Serpentine, 549. 
Shale, 629. 

Sideritc, 135, 277. 


Sideroschisolitc* 

539. 

Si<lerosilicite, 06X. 
Siegenite, 153. 
Sillimanite, 462. 
Silver, 21. 

Sinter, 137. 
Sisserskite, 32. 
Skutterudite, 157. 
Slate clay, 029. 
Slate spar, 272. 
Smaltine, 145. 
Smikite, 325. 
Smithson ite, 280. 
Soda-chabasite, 
609. 

Sodalito, 508. 
Soda-mica, 520. 
Spadaite, 540. 

Spar, heavy, 313. 
Spathiopyrite, 142. 
Sphene, 668. 
Spinel, 93. 
Spodumene, 572. 
Stannite, 185. 
Stassfurtite, 203. 
Staurolitc, 464. 
Steatite, 540. 
Steinheilite, 585, , 
Stephanite, 240. 
Sternbergite, ISO. 
Stibiconite, 130. 
Stibnite, 20S. 
Stilbite, CIS. 
Sfcilpnomelane, 561. 
Stolpenite, 055. 


Stolzite, 362. 
Strahlstein, 578. 
Sfcrengite, 303. 
Strom eyeritej 165. 
Stroiitianite, 284. 

1 Struvite, 428. 
Studerite, 233. 
Stylotyp, 232. 
Succinite, 713. 
Sulphur, 1. 
Suastone, 592. 
Suiturbrand, 731. 
Sasannite, 307. 
Sussexite, 271, 
Svanbergite, 453. 
Sylvan ite, 194. 
Sylvite, 50. 
Symplesite, 385. 
Syngenite, 339. 
Szaboite, 576. 
Szaibelyite, 269. 
Tabergite, 532. 
Tabular spar, 566. 
Tacliliydiite, 63. 
Tagilite, 416. 

Talc, 540. 

Talcosite, 640. 
Tallingite, 70. 
Tantalic ochre, 134. 
Tantalite, 691. 
Tapioiite, 692. 
Telluric bismuth, 9. 
Telluric iron, 16. 
Tellurite, 133. 
Tellurium, 4; black, 
195 ; graphic, 194. 


Tennantite, 258. 
Tenorite, 80. 
Tephroite, 479. 
Tetradymite, 10. 
Tetrahedrite, 237. 
Tharandite, 273. 
Thenardite, 310. 
Tliermona, trite, 289. 
Tliomsenolite, 45. 
Thomsonitc, 626. 
Thorite, 644. 
Thraulite, 659. 
Thrombolite, 703. 
Thulite, 472. 
Thuringite, 537. 
Tieraannite, 199. 
Tilkerodite, 161. 
Tin, 15; ores of, 
98. 

Tinder-ore, 129. 
Tinkal, 266. 
Titauomorphite, 
679. 

Tobermorite, 601. 
Tocornaclite, 59. 
Topaz, SI, 463. 
Torbanite, 727. 
Tourmaline, 466, 
Travertino, 272. 
Tremolite, 578. 
Triclasite, 585. 
Tridymite, 136. 
Triphylifce, 369. 
Triplite, 448. 
Triploidite, 393. 
Trippkeite, 459, 


{ Tritomite, 646. 
i TriJgerite, 427. 
iTrona, 291. 
(Troostite, 487, 

! T.schen'kinite, 671. 
I Tufa, 272. 

I Tungstite, 128. 
iTnrgite, 106. 
j Turnerite, 368. 
Tunpioise, 404. 
Tyrite, 695. 
Tyrolitc, 422. 
Ulexitc, 268. 
LTlmannitc, 148. 
Umber, 661. 
Uraninite, 90. 
Umnite, 436. 
Uranocircite, 4SS. 
Uranophane, 065. 
Uranospinite, 437. 
Uranotantalite, 697, 
Uranothorite, 644. 
Uraiiotile, 666. 
Uran-vitriol, 336. 
Urao, 291. 

Urusite, 346. 
Uwu’ow'ito, 493. 
Valentineite, 125, 
Van adin e-bron zite, 
568. 

Vanadinitc, 445. 
Varlscite, 406. 
Varvicite, lOi. 
Vauquelinite, 357. 
Venus’ hair, 95. 
Veszelyite, 413. 


Villarsite, 553. 
Vitriol, green, 324 
red, 347; white 
322. 

Vitriol ochre, 331. 
Vivianite, 384. 
Voglite, 300. 
Volhorthitc, 415. 
Volgerite, 131. 
X'oltalte, 342. 

Volt zinc, 254. 
Vulpinite, 312. 
Wad, 121. 
Wagnerite, 447. 
Walchow'ite, 715. 
Wallcerite, 599. 
Walpurgite, 441. 
Wapplerite, 382. 
Warringtonite, 335. 
Washingtonite, 83. 
W'atcr, 74. 
Wavellite, 405. 
Websterite, 329. 
Wohrlito, II. 
Weissgiltigerz, 239. 
Weissite, 585. 
IVhew'ellito, 706. 
Whitneyite, 192. 
Willomite, 486. 
Wiserine, 366. 
Withaniite, 473. 
Witherite, 282. 
Wittichenite, 229. 
Wcihlerite, 676, 
Wijlchite, 230. 
Wolframite, 364. 


i Wulfhbergtte, 217. 
i Wulkenskoite, <163. 
; WoUastonite, 566. 

; Woodwartlite, 351. 

! Will fen lie, 358. 
t Wurtzite, 178. 
Xantliocon, 251. 
Xantholite, 464. 
Xaritliophyllite, 
525. 

Xantho.siderjte, 

111 . 

Xenotime, 366. 
Xonotlite, 600. 
Xylite, 660. 

Yellow' earth, 655. 
Yttrocerite, 34. 
Yttroilmeiiitc, 697. 
Yttrotantalitc, <594. 
Yttrotitanito, 669. 
Yu, 627, 

Zarafitc, 298. 
Zeagonite, 625. 
Zeolites, 598-628. 
Zcpharovicliite,4(‘6. 
Zeunerite, 440. 

Zinc, 17. 

Zincite, 77. 

I Zinckenitc, 215. 
Zinnwaldite, 517. 
Zircon, 138- 
Zoisite, 472, 

Zorgite, 162. 
Zundererz, 132. 
Zwieselitc, 449, 

(M. F. H.) 


MINERAL WATERS. No absolute line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between ordinary and mineral waters. 
There is usually in the latter an excess of mineral con- 
stituents or of temperature, but some drinking waters 
contain more mineral constituents than others that 
are called mineral waters, and many very pure waters, 
both cold and warm, have been regarded for ages as 
mineral springs. 

As to the origin of mineral waters, there is much in 
what the elder Pliny said, that waters are such as the soil 
through which they ilow. Thus in limestone and chalk 
districts an excess of lime is usually present; and the 
waters of a particular district have much resemblance to 
each other — as in the Eifel, in Auvergne, and in the 
Pyrenees. But this is only a partial explanation, for 
waters are by no means necessarily uniform throughout a 
particular geological formation. We do not know wdth 
any certainty the depth from which various mineral waters 
proceed, nor the various distances from the surface at 
which they take up their different mineral constituents. 

The source of the temperature of thermal waters remains 
a subject of much uncertainty. Among the assigned causes 
are the internal heat of the globe, or the development of 
heat by chemical or electrical agencies in the strata through 
which they arise. 

Their occasional intermittence is doubtless often depend- 
ent on the periodical generation of steam, as in the case 
of the Geysers. A few geological facts are certain, which 
bear on the origin of mineral waters. Such springs are 
most abundant in volcanic districts, where many salts of 
soda and much carbonic acid are present. They occur most 
frequently at meetings of stratified with unstratified rocks, 
in saddles, and at points where there has been dislocation 
of strata. 

The diffusion of mineral waters is very extended. Pliny 
,Fas quite correct in observing that they are to be found 
on alpine heights and arising from the bottom of the 
ocean. They are found at the snow in the Himalayas and 
they rise from the sea at Baias and Ischia. They are to be 
. found in all quarters of the globe, but more particularly 
in volcanic regions, as in the Eifel and Auvergne, in the 
Bay of Naples, and parts of Greece, in Iceland, New 


Zealand, and Japan. But there are few countries in which 
they are not to be found, except in very fiat ones and in 
deltas of rivers, — for instance, in the north of France, where 
they are very few, and in Plolland, from which they are ab- 
sent. France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, as well as Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, are all rich in mineral waters. 
The British Isles have a fair though not very large pro- 
portion of them. There are a few in Sweden and Norwaj^ 
They are abundant in the United States, less so in Canada. 
They are found in the Azores and in the West India 
Islands. Of their occurrence in the interior of Africa or 
of Australia we know little ; and the same is true of South 
America. But they are met with in Algiers, in Egypt, and 
in the Holy Land. The vast Indian peninsula has for its 
size a comparatively small supply. 

As the effects of mineral water.s on the bodily system 
have been found to be different from those of drinking 
waters, an explanation of this has been naturally sought 
for. It has been imagined that there is something special 
in the nature of mineral waters, that their heat is not 
ordinary heat, that their condition is a peculiar electric 
one. Some French modern writers even say that they have 
a certain life in them, that their constitution is analogous 
to that of the serum of the blood. But we must pass by 
these speculations, and be guided as far as possible by ascer- 
tained facts, respecting the action on the system of water, 
of heat and cold, and of the mineral constituents present. 

Mineral waters, when analysed, are found to contain a 
great many substances, although some of them occur only 
in very minute quantities: — soda, magnesia, calcium, 
potash, alumina, iron, boron, iodine, bromine, arsenic, 
lithium, caesium, rubidium, fiuorine, barium, copper, zinc, 
manganese, strontium, silica, phosphorus, besides extractive 
matters, and various organic deposits known under the 
name of glairin or baregin. Of gases, there have been 
found carbonic acid, hydrosulphuric acid, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and ammonia. Of all these by far the most 
important in a therapeutic point of view are sodium, 
magnesia, and iron, carbonic acid, suljihur, and perhaps 
hydrosulphuric acid. These substances, detected separately 
by chemists, are in their analyses combined by them into 
various salts, if not with absolute certainty, undoubtedly 
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witli a close approximation to it. Those combinations are 
very numerous, and some waters contain ten to twenty of 
them; but there are always some predominating ones, 
w^hich mark their character, while many of them, such as 
caesium, rubidium, or iuorine, occur in mere traces, and 
can not be assumed to be of any real importance. Mineral 
waters therefore resolve themselves into weaker or stronger 
solutions of salts and gases in water of higher or tower 
temperature. For medical purposes they are used either 
externally or internally, for bathing or for drinking. As 
the quantity of salts present commonly bears but a very 
small proportion to that of the fluid containing them, 
water becomes a very influential agent in minerabwater 
treatment, about which it is therefore necessary to say 
something. 

For the action of hot and cold baths the reader is referred 
to the article Baths. But it may be observed here that, 
according to the most generally received opinion, the cuta- 
neous surface does not absorb any portion of the salts in a 
mineral-water bath, although it may absorb a little gas 
(an alkaline water, for instance, at most acting as a slight 
detergent on the skin), and that neither salts nor gases 
have any action on the system, except as stimulants of the 
skin, with partial action on the respiratory organs. 

It seems to be ascertained that drinking considerable 
amounts of cold water reduces the temperature of the body, 
diminishes the frequency of the pulse, and increases the 
blood pressure temporarily. Water w^hen introduced 
the stomach, especially if it be empty, is quickly 
absorbed ; but, although much of the -water passes into the 
veins, there is no proof that it ever produces in them, as is 
sometimes supposed, a state of fluidity or wateriness. 
Therapeutically, the imbibition of large quantities of water 
leads to a sort of general w'ashing out of the organs. This 
produces a temporary increase of certain^ excretions, 
augmented diuresis, and a quantitative increase of urea, 
of chloride of sodium, and of phosphoric and sulphuric 
acids in the urine. Both the sensible and the insensible 
perspirations are augmented. A draught of cold water 
undoubtedly stimulates the peristaltic action of the 
intestines. On the whole water slightly warm is best 
borne by the stomach, and is more easily absorbed by it 
than cold water ; and warm waters are more useful than 
cold ones -when there is much gastric irritability. 

In addition to the therapeutic action of mineral waters, 
there are certain very important subsidiary considerations 
which must not be overlooked. An individual who goes 
from home to drink them finds himself in a different 
climate, with possibly a considerable change in altitude. 
His diet is necessarily altered, and his usual home drinks are 
given up. There is change in the hours of going to bed and 
of rising. He is relieved from the routine of usual duties, 
and thrown into new and probably cheerful society. He 
takes more exercise than when at home, and is more in . the 
open air, and this probably at the best season of the year. 
So important has this matter of season and climate been 
found that it is an established axiom that waters can be 
to the greatest advantage during the summer months 
and in fine weather, and during the periods most convenient 
for relaxation from business. Summer is therefore the bath 
but of late years provision has been made in many 
places, with the aid of specially constructed rooms and 
passages, for carrying out cures satisfactorily during the 
winter season, at Aix-la-Chapelle, Wiesbaden, Baden 
Baden, Baden in Switzerland, Dax, Yichy, and Bath. The 
ordinary bath season extends from the 1 5th of May to the 
20th or 30th September. The season for baths situated 
at considerable elevations commences a month later and 
some ten days earlier. Mineral waters may be 
at home, but patients seldom so use them; and 
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this necessarily iiiuits the time of their use. It is common 
to declare that the treatment should last for such or such 
a period. But the length of time for -which any remedy is 
to be used must depend on its effect, and on the nature of 
the particular case. It is found, however, that the con- 
tinued use of mineral waters leads to certain disturbances 
of the system, which have been called crises, such as sleep- 
lessness, colics, and diarrhoea, and to skin eruptions kno-vvn 
as /a potmee. This cause, and also certain peculiarities of 
the female constitution, have led to the period of three 
weeks to a month being considered the usual period for 
treatment. A certain after-treatment is often prescribed 
— such as persistence in a particular diet, visiting springs 
or climates of a different and usually of a tonic character, 
or continuing for a certain time to drink the waters at 
home. It may be added that the advantage of having 
recourse to mineral waters is often felt more after than 
during treatment. 

Since improved methods of bottling have been discovered, 
and the advantage of an additional supply of carbonic acid 
has been appreciated, the export of waters from their sources 
has increased enormously, and most of the principal waters 
can now be advantageously used at home. It may be 
added that many of the artificial imitations of them are 
excellent. 

The history of the use of mineral waters can only just 
be alluded to. They have been employed from the earliest 
periods, and traces of Homan w^ork have been found at 
most of the European baths which are now in favour, — at 
almost aU the thermal ones. Occasionally new^ springs 
are discovered in old countries, but the great majority of 
them have been long known. They have varied in 
popularity, and the modes of applying them have also 
varied, but less so than has been the case "with most of the 
ordinary medicines. Warm w^aters, and those containing 
small quantities of mineral constituents, appear to have 
remained more steadily in favour than any other class 
within the appropriate sphere of mineral waters, which is 
limited to the treatment of chronic disease. 

The attempt has been made to range mineral waters 
according to their therapeutic action, according to their 
internal or external use, but most generally according to 
their chemical constituents so far as they have been from 
time to time understood ; and a judicious classification 
undoubtedly is a help towards their rational employment. 
But their constituents are so varied, and the gradatiojis 
between different waters are so finely shaded off, that it 
has been found impossible to propose any one definite 
scientific classification that is not open to numberless 
objections. Thus a great many of the sulphur waters are 
practically earthy or saline ones. Yet because they con- 
tain very minute amounts of such a gas* as hydrosulphuric 
acid, an ingredient so palpable as always to attract 
attention, it is considered necessary to class them under 
the head of sulphur. The general rule is to attempt to 
class a water under the head of its predominant element ; 
hut if the amount of that be extremely small, this leads to 
such waters as those of Mont Dore being classified as 
alkaline or arseniated, because they contain a very little 
soda and arsenic. The classification in the following table, 
which is that usually adopted in Germany, has the merit 
of comparative simplicity, and of freedom from theoretical 
considerations which in this matter influence the French 
much more than the German writers. The more important 
constituents only are given. The amount of solid constitu- 
ents is the nuniber of parts to one thousand parts of the 
water ; the temperature of thermal springs is added. The 
waters are classified as indifferent, earthy, salt, sulphuretted, 
iron, alkaline, alkaline saline — with subvarieties of table 
waters and purging waters. 
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Table 1.— Typical Mineral Wo, tern. 



Imlif'erent. 

Gastein, 

95'--llS". 

Earthy, 

Leuk, 
123" -8. 

Bali, 

Kissingen. 

B<dt, 

Sea-Water. 

Bulpimr, 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Iron, 

Schwalbach. 

AlkaHne. 

Vichy, 

, 105"‘8.: 

A IJcaUne- 
Balifte. 
Carlsbad, 
lUF-ias". 

Table 

Water. 

Seiters. 

PurginQ 

Water. 

Ilmiyadi 

Janos. 

JSoUds. 











Bicarbonate of soda 





•6449 

•0206 

4 *883 

1*92 

1:2 


,, potash.... 







■352 




,, magnesia. 

•0017 

•013 

•017 

*45 

•0506 

•2122 

•303 

•18 



,, calcium... 

*0195 

•012 

1-06 

2-38 

•157 

■2213 

•434 

•428 



Sulphate of soda 

•0208 

•050 



•2831 

•0079 

•292 

2-37 


15*9 

, , potash 

•0135 

•038 



•1527 

•0037 


•16 



,, magnesia 


•308 

•588 

2-96 





•46 

16*0 

,, calcium 


1-520 

•389 

•25 







Sulphide of sodium 





•0136 






Cliloride of sodium 

•0428 


5*52 

25-21 

2*616 


•534 ; 

1-03 

2-2 . 

1-3 

„ potash 



•286 








, , magnesia. .... 



•303 

3-39 







Carbonate of iron 

•0005 j 

•023 

0*277 



*0837 


•008 

•01 


Silicic acid.,.. 

•0496 

•036 




•0320 





dases. 











Carbonic acid.. 



3-19 



5-35 

2-6 

•76 

2-24 

*45 

Hydrosulphuric acid 





trace 







In addition to their solid constituents, gas is present in 
many waters iji considerable quantity. There is a little 
oxygen and a good deal of nitrogen in some of them ; the 
quantity of hydrosulphuric acid, even in strong sulphuric 
waters, is wonderfully small ; but the volume of carbonic 
acid present is often very large, — for instance, in the case of 
Ejssingen, Schwalbach, and Seiters. Carbonic acid is so 
generally diffused that it is practically a very important 
agent in the therapeutics of mineral waters. Springs that 
contain it are far the most agreeable to the taste, and 
consequently most popular with patients. The immediate 
effect of the carbonic acid which they contain is that of 
pleasant stimulation to the stomach and system, although 
it can scarcely be said to approach, as some have thought, 
the slighter forms of stimulation from alcoholic drinks. 
Extremely little appears to be known of its actual operation 
on the system : a part of what is swallowed is returned by 
eructation, and a part passes on to the intestines ; whether 
any appreciable quantity reaches the blood is doubtful. 
There is no question that carbonic acid increases diuresis. 
Practically it is found to aid digestion, helping the functions 
of the stomach, and in a slight degree the peristaltic action 
of the intestines. The increased flow of urine may be 
caused by its favouring the absorption of water by the 
stomach. In some baths carbonic acid is so abundant that 
precautions have to be taken to prevent its tendency to 
accumulate on account of its heavy specific gravity. Car- 
bonic acid gas, used as a bath, proves stimulating to the 
skin and to the general system ; but its employment has 
not answered the expectations formed of it. 

Indifferent Waters scarcely vary in chemical qualities from ordi- 
nary drinking water ; but they are usually of higher temperature. 
Their therapeutic action, which is mainly exercised through baths, 
has been explained on the theory of peculiarities of their electric or 
thermal condition, about which we know nothing definite, and on 
the presence in some of them of a large quantity of nitrogen. It 
has also been ascribed to the various organic substances in some of 
them, such as glairin, which when collected is sometimes useful as 
a cataplasm. These waters are not often much drunk, but any 
efficiency they may have in dyspepsia and perhaps in neuralgic 
diarrhoeas must be attributed to the favourable action of hot water 
on the digestion. The waters of this class, especially the hotter 
ones ill the form of baths, are extremely useful in resolving the 
effects of inflammation, in thickenings of the joints, and in chronic 
rheumatism and gout. They also are often effective, especially the 
cooler ones, in neuralgia and in some hysterical affections. They 
are sometimes prescribed in urinary affections, in which case they 
probably assist by dilution. The eliects of many of these waters, are 
aided by the baths often being situated at considerable elevations 
and in out-of-the-way spots, whence the Germans called them 
Wildhdder. They are very %ridely diffused, being found in all 
quarters of the globe, especially in volcanic districts. There are 
many in New Zealand ; iii America the hottest are in the West and 
-in California. 


Table IIA — Indifferent Waters, 


Locality, 

Height 
in Feet. 

Temp. 

° Fahr. 

For •what prescribed. 


Evian, Lake of Genevaj 
Badenweiler, Baden... 

Buxton, England.... 
Schlangenbad, Nassaiuj 
Sacedon, Spain 

Wildbad, Wurtemberg.l 

Pfeffers, Switzerland...; 
Eagatz, do. 

Panticosa, S. Pyrenees.; 

Teplitz, Bohemia.... 
Grastein, Austria 


1,100 

l,42r5 

980 

800 

1,500 

1,320 

2,115 

1,570 

5,110 

648 

3,315 


82 

80 -sr 

85 

90-101 

99 

95 


101-120 

95-118 


Nervous cases, dyspepsia, urinaryj 
affections. 

For mild rheumatic treatment; a 
health re.<3ort. 

Gout and rheumatism (nitrogen 
present). 

Nervous cases, female disorders, skin. 
Rheumatism, gout, cutaneous affec- 
tions. 

Gout and rheumatism, neuralgia, 
thickenings. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. (nitrogen present); special action 
in phthisis. 

Gout, rheiimutism, old injuries, joints 
or bonus. 

Do. do.; soothes nervous system. 


Earthy Waters . — These differ chiefly from the indifferent waters 
ill containing an appreciable quantity of salts, among which sulphate 
or carbonate of lime or of magnesia predominates. The great 
majority of them are of high temperature. They produce the same 
effects as the indifferent waters, but are perhaps less efficacious 
in neuralgic affections, while they are more employed in some of 
the chronic scaly eruptions. There was formerly a tendency to 
consider these waters useful in urinary affections; but at the 
present day it is only the colder ones that have come into repute 
for the expulsion of gravel and biliary calculi and in the treat- 
ment of affections of the bladder generally. Some of them have 
also of late years been considered to exercise a favourable influence 
on scrofula,' and to be useful in the early stages of jpulmonary 
phthisis. This has been attributed to the salts of lime present in 
them, although it is knovm that most of its salts pass thi’ough the 
system unaltered. Iffany of these baths, such as Leuk and Bormio, 
enjoy the advantages of great elevation, but Bath, otherwise one of 
the best of them, lies low. 

Table III . — Earthy Waters, 



Locality. 

Height- 
in Feet 

Temp. 

" Fahr. 

Therapeutic Action. 



Contrexeville, Vosges 

1,050 


j Special action in calculous 
( affections. 



Lippe Springe, N. Germany 



j Suppo.secl to be useful in 
i phthisis. 



Wildungen, do. 



j Special use in urinary eom- 
( plaints; contains iron. 



Weissenberg, Switzerland... 

2,600 

... 

j Resorted to for pulmonary 
( affections. 



Pougues, France 

600 

... 

j Dyspepsia, diabetes, hepatic 
i and urinary concretions. 



Baden, Switzerland 

1,180 

117-122 

f Rheumatism, gout, paraly- 
1 sis, scaly eruptions. 



Leuk, do. ............ 

4,400 

93-123 

bo., some female complaints. 


^ J 

Bormio, North Italy..... { 

4,400 1 

86-104 ' 

I Do. do, ; old sprains. 


S 

. Lucca, Italy 


108-122 

Do. do. do. 



Bath, England 

■ 

108-122 

Do. do. do. 



Dax, south of France 

1,400 

i 139 

Do. do. 



B. de Bigorres, Pyrenees 

1,800 

1 64-123 

Do. ; chlorosis, neuralgia. 


\ In this and the following tables a selection is given of some of the best-known 
mineral waters in various European coiintries that possess establishments. Their 
chief peculiarities of elevation, of temperature, and constituents are briefly noted. 
The curative effects, necessarily alluded to very generally, are those usually 
attributed to them. 
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MINERAL WATERS 




Salt IVaUrs are so calleil from contauiiii;:? a predonunant anioimt 
of chloride of sodium. They also .ireaerally contain chlorides of 
magnesia and of lime, and oecasionuiiy small amounts of lithium, 
hroinine, and iodine. They fiirtlier often contain a little iron, which 
h an important adili lion. ‘ ddio great majority of the drinking wcdls 
hare a large sii]>ply of earbonie acid. Tliero are cold and hot salt 
springs. Somctiiues tliey are used for tlrinldng, sometimes for 
bathing ; and the double iisc of them is often resorted to. 

Tiie normal ijiiaiitiiy of common salt consumed daily by man is 
usually set down ui: about 300 grains. The maximum quantity 
likely to ho taki.n at any well maybe 225 grains, but coramonly not 
more than half of that amount is taken. The increase to tlie usual 
daily amount is therefore probably not much more than one-third. 
Still it may Ijc pn*e.sumed that the action of a solution of salt on an 
empty .stoi'naeli is diiTerent from that of the same amount of salt 
taken with food. Salt introduced into the stomach excites the 
secretion of gastric juice, and ‘favours the peristaltic actions, and 
when taken in considerable quantity is distinctly a^uwient. We 
thus see how it is useful in dyspepsia, in atony of the stomach and 
intestines, and sometimes in chronic intestinal catarrh. Salt when 
absorbed by the stomach appears again in tlio urine, of -which it in- 
creases the amount both of Iluid andof solid constituents, especially 
of the urea. It seems therefore to be pretty certain that considerable 
quantities of salt taken into tlie circulation increase the e.xcretion 
of nitrogenous products through the urine, and on the whole 
accelerate the transformation of tissue. Salt is thus useful in 
scrofula by stimulating the system, and also in anaemia, especially 
when iron is also ju’oscnt. In some German stations, as at Soden, 
carbonated salt waters are considered to be useful in chronic 
laryngitis or granular pharyngitis. 

Baths of salt water, as uhially given, rarely contain more than 3 
pier cent, of chloride of sodium, some of the strongest perhaps from 
8 to 10 per cent. Their primary action is as a stimulant to the 
skin, in -whicli action it is pro])ablc that the other chlorides, 
especially that of calcium, and still more the carbonic acid often 
present, co- ope rate. In this way, and when aided by various pro- 
ces.ses of what may bo termed water poultices and piacking, they 
are often useful in removing exudations, in chronic metritis and 
in some tumours of tlic uterus, and generally in scrofula and rachitis, 
and occasionally in some chronic skin atfections. 

The French accord high praise to some of their thermal salt 
waters in paralysis, and some German ones are used in a similar 
way in spinal alfections. The salt waters are sometimes so strong 
that they must be dduted for bathing. In other cases concen- 
trated solutions of salt are added to make them sufficiently sti’ong. 
Ti'icse W'aters are widely diffused, but on the whole Germany is 
richest in them, especially in such as are highly charged with 
salt. The Kissingen springs may be considered as typical of the 
diinking wells, and sea-water of bathing waters. The air of salt- 
works and pulverization of the water are employed in German 
baths as remedial agents. 

Salt springs are tbiincl in many quarters of the wmidd, but the 
chief caAonated groups for drinking purposes occur in Germany, 
anrl at Saratoga iii America, where very remarkable wells indeed 
are to be found. France and England have no springs of this 
class. The stronger w'ells, used chiefly for bathing, occur where 
Table IT. — Salt Springs. 


Locality. 


Sotlen, near Frankfort.. 
Homburg, do. 


j Kissingen, Bavaria.. 
lO' ■ ■' - 


Temp. 1 
" Fubr. i 


Therapeutic Action. 


Fyrmont, North Germany. 

Kreuznach, near Bingen... 

Wiesbaden, Nassau 

Baden-Baden 

Bourbonne, Haute-Marne. 

Balaruc, South France 

Salins, Moutiers, Savoy (1480 ft.)| 

Brides, Savoy (1700 ft.) ; 05 

Acqui, North Italy 

Abano, do. 


155 

156 

114-149 

116-6 

96- 


i Galdas cle Mombuy, near ) 
[ Barcelona ) 


Cestona, Ouijiuzcoa, Spain., 


. I 


169 

185 

153-158 

88-94 


J Dyspepsia, anjnmia, scrofula, 
1 special for throat and phthisis. 
(Dyspepsia, slighter hepatic 
I affections, chlorosis, gout. 

In all essentials the same, 
f Better known for its iron; has 
t a good salt drinking spring. 

I A salt well without carbonic acid 
■I used in scrofula and anaemia, - 
( bathing more important. 

I Used in dyspepsia and gout; the 
1 bathing is most important. 

( Still milder water; uses similar ; 
( gout, 

( Rheumatism, neuralgia, effects 
I of malaria. 

( Do.; special for treatment of 
\ paralysis. 

( Scrofula, anaemia, loss of power, 
1 sexual disorders, 
f Act on liver and digestive canal ; 

) used for obesity. 

( Rheumatism; special treatment 
i with the bath deposit. 

' Chiefly as haths; mud of bath 
used for poultice. 
Rheumatism, sciatica, old in- 
juries. 

Rheumatism, indigestion, bron,- 1 
chitis. 


Almost all the above stations have several springs of various strengths : the cold 
may be said to vary from 14 to 5 -8 per cent, of chloride of sodium ; the warm are 
generally weaker, perhaps varying from 6-8 to l-G. ' ' 


there are salt-bearing strata, as in Germany, Galicia, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, and England. Tery powerful waters of this class are 
those of Hit Catherines in Canada. 

The presence of minute portions of iocUnc or bromine hi salt 
waters is bv no means infrequent, and they a|)pear in considorable 
"quantity in some few. It is, however, cxtreineiy doubtful whether 
any known spring contains a sufficient quantity ot iodine, still more 
of bromine, to act specially on the system, even if that action were 
not necessarily superseded by the presence of the large quantity of 
other salts with which they are associated. Some of the best known 
springs of the kind are : — Challes, Wildegg, Castrocaro, Hall, Adel- 
heid’s Quelle, Kraiikenlieil, Kreuznach, ’Woodhall Spa. 

Iron or Chalybeate Watcrs.~~hoi\ usually exists in waters in the 
state of protoxide or its carbonate, less frequently as siilpliate or 
crenafce, and very rarely if at all as chloride. The quantity present 
is usually extremely small. It may be said to vary froin T2 to ’0*3 
in the 1000 parts of water. Some wells considered distinct ehaly- 
beates contain less than *03. Many wells, especially in Germany, 
have a rich supxdy of carbonic acid, which is unfortunately wanting 
ill French and .English ones. 

It has long been the prevalent idea that want of iron in the blood 
is the main cause of chlorosis and of other anannic conditions, and 
that these conditions are best relieved by a supply of that metal. 
Since the detection of it in luemoglobuline this view has been still 
more popular. It is pretty certain that the blood contains 37 to 
47 grains and the whole system 70 to 74 grains of iron ; and it 
has been calculated that iii normal conditions of the system some- 
what more than one grain of iron is taken daily in articles of food, 
and that the same amount is piassed in the feces;* for although the 
stomach takes tlie iron up it is excreted by the alimenta'iy canal 
mainly, it being doubtful whether any is excreted in the urine. It 
is possible by drinking several glasses to take in more than a gi’ain 
of carbonate of iron in the day, equivalent to half that amount of 
metallic iron. It has further been ingeniously reckonedfroin practice 
that 10 to 15 grains of metallic iron suffice to supply the deficiency 
in the system in a case of chlorosis. It is thought probable that 
a portion of the iron taken up in water is in certain pathological 
states not excreted, but retained in the system, and goes towards 
making up the want of that metal. But, wdiether this or any other 
explanation be satisfactory, there is no question as to the excellent 
efiects often produced by drinking chalybeate waters (especially 
wffien they are carbonated), and by bathing in those w-hich are rich in 
carbonic acid after they have been artificially heated. As regards, 
the drinking cure we must not, however, forget that carbonate and 
chloride of sodium, and also the sulphate, are often present and must 
be ascribed a share in the cure. Tims chloride of sodium is a power- 

* Table y. — Stronger Salt fVaters. 


Locality. 


Rlieinfeld, Aargau, Switzerland, 

Salzungen, North Germany. 

Ischl, Austria (1440 ft.) 

Ilali, Tyrol (1700 ft.) 

Reiehenhall, near Salzburg (1800 ft.) 

Bex, Rhone Valley (1400 ft.) I 

Castrocaro, Tuscany 

Droitwicli, near Worcester.... 

Sea Water 

Rohine, "Westphalia (92° F.)... 
Nauheim, Wetterau (SO^-IOS® F.) 


jchlorideof! 

i S parts i '^^lerapeutic Application. 

1 of Water, j ' 

311 

f Scrofula, effects of inflainma- 
j tion, chronic exudations, 
j some chronic exanthe- 

256 

mas, rheumatism, uterine 
[ infiltrations. 

Do. do. 

256 

Do. do. 

255 

Do. do. 

224 

Do. do. 

156 

Do. do. 

36 

Do. do 

233-6 

I Do. do. 

30-4 

24-85 

29 

(Do.; special use in locomo- 
( tor ataxia. 

Do. do. 


Table Yl.—Iron Waters. 


Locality 


Rippoldsau, Black Forest. 
Homburg, near Frankfort... 

Elster, Saxony.. 

Liebenstein, North Germany 

Schwalbach, Nassau 

Bocklet, near Kissingen 

Griesbach, Black Forest 

Franzensbad, Bohemia 

Pyrmont, Germany 

Spa, Bel^um 

Petemthal, Black Forest 

St Moritz, Engadine, ) 

Switzerland | 

Forges-les-Eaux, France 

La Malou, Herault, 

France (temp. 88"). j 

Recoaro, North Italy. 

Tunbridge Wells, England... 
Mu-'pratt Spring, Harro-) 
gate (chloride) j 


Height 
in Feet. 


1,886 

1,465 

911 

900 

600 

1,614 

1,293 

1,000 

1,353 

5,464 


1,463 


Garb, 
of Iron. 


•12 

•10 

■08 

■08 

•08 

•OS 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•06 

•04 


■06 

•OS 

•04 

•06 


Therapeutic Use. 


For anmmic conditions; laxative. 
Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do.; much of a ladies' bath. 
Do. 

Do.; laxative; a ladies’ bath. 
Do. do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do,; laxative. 

Do. ; sought for its air. 

Do, I 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.; deficientin carbonicacid.l 



ful adjuvant in tlie strong Stahl Quelle of Honiburg and in the 
Putnam Well at Saratoga. A whole category of female complaints is 
trcate<l successfully with these waters. Indeed anieniia from any 
source, as after fever or through loss of blood, and enlargements of 
the spleen, are benelited by them. The stimulating action of the 
copious suj.>ply of carbonic acid in steel baths is a very impoi’tant 
adjuvant; no one now believes in direct absorption of iron from the 
bath. Iron waters are scarcely ever thermal. They are extremely 
common in all countries,— ireqnently along with sulphuretted 
hydrogen in bogs, and near coal-measures. But such springs and 
non-carbonated wells generally are weak, and not now held in much 
esteem. 

It may be added that some of the strongest known iron wells are 
sidpliated or cduminatecL They are styptic and astringent, and can 
only be used diluted. They are sometimes useful as an aj)plication 
to ulcers and sores. Such springs have often been brought into notice, 
but never retain their popularity. They are known in the Isle of 
Wight, in Wales, in Scotland, as well as in Elba, &c. ; and of late 
years the Bedford Alum and Oak Orchard Springs, U.S., have been 
brought into notice, the latter containing 10 gi-ains of free sulphuric 
acid in the pint. All such springs have been considered useful in 
scrofula, amemia, and chronic cliarrheeas. 

Sal 2 )ku'r Springs . — Waters having the odour of hydrosulphuric 
acid, however slightly, are usually called sulphur ones. They owe 
their smell sometimes to the presence of the free acid, sometimes 
to sulphides of sodium, calcium, or magnesia, and sometimes to 
both. Hydrosulphuric acid is absorbed more freely by cold than by 
hot water, an,d is therefore most abundant in cold springs. The 
sulphides decompose and give off the gas. Most of these springs 
occur near coal or shale measures, or strata containing fossife, or in 
moors and in places generally where organic matter is present in 
the soil or strata. Many of them contain so little mineral impreg- 
nation that they might as well be classed among the indifferent 
or earthy waterL One group contains a considerable amount of 
chloride of sodium, another of sulphate of lime, while a third has 
little mineral impregnation, but contains sulphides. 

Hydrosulphuric acid is a strong poison, and its action on the 
system has been pretty well ascertained. It has been assumed that 
the gas in mineral waters acts similarly, though in a modified 
degree; but there is next to nothing absolutely known of the 
action of the small quantities of the gas that are present in mineral 
waters, and which certainly have no toxic effect. It has been 
assumed that this gas has some special action on the portal system 
and so on the liver. On the connexion of metallic poisoning 
with the liver has been fogj^ded the idea that sulphur waters are 
useful in metallic intoxicatron. Drinking large quantities of these 
waters, especially of such as contain sulphates or chforides of 
sodium or magnesia, combined with hot baths and exercise, may 
help to break up albuminates, but there is no proof of the action 
of the sulphur. 

For similar reasons, and primarily to counteract mercurial poison, 
sulphur waters have been considered useful in syphilis. But it 
may be well to remember that at most baths mercury is used along 
with them. doubt they are frequently, like other warm waters, 
useful in bringing out old eruptions, acting in this way ' as a test 
for syphilitic poison, and in indicating the treatment that may be 


Table YII . — Cold SidpiJiur Sp^rings. 


Locality. 

Hydrosul- 
phuric Acid 
absorbed in 
Water. 

Sulphide 

of 

Sodium. 


42-3 



23*1 

•OOS 

Guniigci, Switzerland (3f>'00 ft.) 

15*1 

Leuk, do. (3593 ft,)....,..., 

44*5 


Ghallos, SaToy OOO ftA 

*478 

Eitghien, near Pari.s....... - 


•106 

[Triage, Ts^ire, France (1500 ft.) 

7*34 1 

Harrogate, England 

*207 

Strath peffer, Scotland 


*026 

Li.sdnnvarna, Olare, Ireland.. 






Table VIII . — Warm Sul^dmr Sp^rings. 


, . , ■ 

Locality, 

Height 
in Feet. 

Temp. 

“ Fahr. 

Sulphide 
of Sodium. 

Hydrosul- 
phuric Acid 
absorbed, in 
Water. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany 

534' 

131-140 

•01 

•3 

Baden, near Vienna 


95-115 

■052 

2*5 

Scliinznach, Switzerland 

1,060 

80-92 


37*8 

Lavey, Rhone Valley 

1,350 

92-113 

' ■ ..w ■ 

3-5 

Hercules Bad, Banat 

500 

110 


42*6 

Aix-les-Bains, Savoy 

765 

108*5 


27 '2 

Luchon, Pyrenees 

2,000 

135*5 

•07 


Bareges, do 

4,100 

113 

•04 

... 

Ameiie-ies-Bains, Pyrenees 

SIO 

87-147 

•01 

... 

Cauterets, do 

3,254 

71-134 

•02 

1 

Eaux Bonnes, do 

2,400 

90*5 

1 *02 


Archena, Murcia, Spain....: 


126 

[ 



required. Sulphur waters, both hot and cold, are used in gout and 
rheumatism, in dyspepsia, in hepatic and cutaneous afferdionsj and 
of late years inhalation of them has been popular in phthisis and 
in laryngeal aliections. Tliey have long been popular remedies in 
cutaneous affections. M^liile'so much doubt has been cast on tbe 
action of the sulphur of these -waters, it may he admitted that the 
sulphides are prolmhly decomposed in the stomach and hydrosul- 
phuric acid generated. That gas is probably a slight stimulant 
to the intestine. AVhat hydrosulphuric acid reaches the blood is 
eliminated by the lungs. There seems to be no doubt that the gas 
is absorbed in small quantities the skin. 

It is in sulphur waters chiefly that glairin and baregin occur. 
This jjeculiar organic substance has been found both in American and 
in European springs. Cold sulphur springs are very widely diffused 
throughout the -world. Thermal ones are not so common. Per- 
haps the largest though not the strongest grouj) of the latter is to 
be found in the Pyrenees. We may remark again how very little 
hydrosulphuric acid there is in many of the most favourite sulphur 
springs, including the very popnlar White Sulphur ones of Virginia. 
There seems to be something peculiarly unsatisfactory in the 
analysis of sulphur waters, and there has been difficulty in construct- 
ing the following imjperfect tables. 

Some of the most powerful cold wells are those of Challes (with its 
very peculiar water), Leuk, and Harrogate, Uriage Las a very large 
amount of chloride of sodium in its springs. Cold sulphur waters 
are on the whole more used in liver and indigestion than warm 
ones. The general effects of warm sulphur waters differ so little 
at the various baths as to make it difficult to mention anything 
special to particular localities. Schinznaeh has a repiitation in 
skin complaints, Caiiterets, Eaux Bonnes, and Challes in laryngeal 
affections, the two Aixes, Luchon, and Archena in syphilis. 

AUcaline Waters are such as contain carbonate (chiefly bicarbon- 
ate) of soda, along with an excess of carbonic acid. Of the action of 
those carbonates it is known that when taken into the stomach 
they are neutralized by the gastric juice, and converted into chloride 
of sodium. On their introduction into the stomach they produce 
an increased flow of gastric juice. If given during or immediately 
after meals in any quantity, they impede digestion. They slightly 
increase peristaltic action, but only feeblykunless assisted by other 
salts. They act slightly as diuretics. Of the connexion between 
the biliary system and alkalies, which undoubtedly exists, not much 
is known with certainty. The alkalization of the blood by them is 
assumed by many, but not proved. It is very doubtful wdiether 
they reduce the quantity of fibrine in the blood, and thus induce a 
Table IX . — Allcaline Waters, 


[ CL.4.SS I . — Simple Alkaline, 

Locality. 

Carb. 

Soda. 

Therapeutic Uses. 

Vais, South France 

Bilin, Bohemia, 

Vichy, France (105° F.). 

Neuenahr, Rhineland C92"-97° F.). 

La Malon, France (97° F.) 

Vidago, Poi-tugal. 

7-1 

4*2 

5*1 

1*0 

f Catarrh of stomach, gout, renal and 
< biliary calculi, liver complaints, 

( diabetes. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Mucous catarrh; diabetes specially, 
i Do. ; sedative effect on nervous 

1 .system.'- 

4 Do., gout,uriiiary affections— “The 
\ Portuguese Vichy.” 

Cr-Ass U.— With Chloride of Sodium varying from 4*3 to 1 in amount. 

Locality. 

Heigh 
in Feet 

t Temp. 

. ° Fahr. 

Carb. 

Soda. 

Therapeutic Uses. 

Luhatschowitz, Moravia 

Tonnistein, Rhine Valley... 

Ems, Hassau 

Ischia, Italy.. 

Roy at, Auvergne... 

Mont Dore, do. 

Bourboulo, do 

1,600 

1,400 

3,300 

2,800 

85-115 

up to 170 

80-95 

100-114 

107-125 

8*4 

2'5 ;■ 

2-0 

2*0 

1-3 

J Springs rich both in carb. 

( soda and chi. sodium, 
f Light antacid tonic to 

i stomach 

( Special in female com- 
■< plaints and mucous 
( membrane, 
f Specially rheumatism 
( and female complaints, 
f Do. and some skin 
t affections, 
f Asthma, chronic laryn- 
( gitis. 

j Scrofula, rachitis, cuta- 
l neons affections. 

Class III.— TFit/* Sulphate of Soda varying from 5*2 to 2 in amount^ and 
Carbonate of Soda varying from 3*55 to *51 in amount. 

Locality. 

Height 
in 'Feet 

Therapeutic Uses. 

Elster, Saxony 

Marfenbad, Bohemia 

Franzensbad, do 

Tarasp, Lower Engadinc 

Carlsbad, Bohemia (121®-164® F.).. 

1,460 

1,012 

1,293 

4,000 

1,200 

(Action on abdominal organs, 

( female complaints. 

Do.; special use in obesity. 

Do.; specially a ladies’ bath, 
f Powerful action on ahdonjinal 
( viscera. 

j Gout, liver affections, biliary and 
( renal calculi, diabetes. 



M I N E K A L W A T E K S 


lowered state of the system, or wliethcr they have any direct tend- 
eney to combine with fat and carry olf a xiortion of siij^erihious 
adipose tissue. Tlicir ccxecss of caidtoiiic acid, through its action on 
tlie stomach, favours the opo.rdthm of alkaline waters. They have 
been classed as follows :—(L) simple alkaliiies, where carbonate of 
soda is the main agent ; (JL) waters containing in atldition some^ 
chloride of sodium ; (111) waters containmg sulphates of soda or of 
magiiesia. All thes(i classes may be said to be used in gout, lithi- 
asis^ alieetimm of the liver, catarrh, and obstructions of the gall 
ducts, ill dyspepsia, ebrouie catarrh of the stomach, and diarrhcBa, 
in oltesity, uinl in diabetes. Some of the waters of the- second class 
arc supposed to inihienee bronchial catarrhs and incipient phthisis, 
while tiic more powerful siilphated waters of the third class are 
esficeially iiscd'ul in catarrh of the stomach, and in affections of the 
biliary organs; of these only one of iinx>ortarice (Carlsbad) is ther- 
mal, " The ri^'al cold waters of Tarasp contain twice as much car- 
bonate of soda. The cold ones are chiefly used internally, ^the 
tlicrrnal ones both internally and externallyu The latter, besides 
acting as warm water, slightly stimulate the skin when the car- 
buiiic acid is ahiindant, and tlie carbonate of soda has some slight 
detergent effect on the cutaneous surface like soap. These waters 
are unknown in England. They are most abundant in countries of 
extinct vedeanoes. 

Classes 1. and II. of alkaline waters inay be said to have a sub- 
variety in aoididatcil springs or carbonated waters, in whicli the 
{piaiitity of salts is very small, that of carbonic acid large. These 
table waters are readily drunk at meals. They have of late years 
been so widely exportc^l as to be witliin the reach almost of every 
one. Them practical importance in aiding digestion is in reality 
much greater than one could expect from their scanty mineraliza- 
tion. ^They arc drunk by the coimtry people, and also largely ex- 
ported and* imitated. They are very" abundant on the Continent, 
and, although some of the best-known ones enumerated below are 
German and French, they are coinmon in Italy mid elsewhere 
Hei)pirigen, Koisdorf, Landskro, Apollinaris, Selters, Brtickenaii, 
Gicsli libel, all German : 8t Galmier, Fougues, Chateldon, French. 

Associated witli Class III. is that of the s%i^)hated waters 

known in Germany as hitter or purging waters, which have of late 
deservedly come into use as purgative agents. They are almost 
w.antiiig in France and in America, and there are no very good ones 
in England. The chief supply is from Bohemia and Hungary. The 
numerous waters of Ofen are the best-known, and some of them are 
sti’onger than the Hunyadi, of which an analysis has been given in 
Table'!. They are easily imitated. Some of the best-known are 
Ofen, Piillna, Saidschiitz, Friedrichshall, Birmerstorff, Kissingen. 

Two other classi.‘s of waters demand a few ivords of notice. The 
French have much faith in the x>resenee of minute quantities of 
arsenic in some of their sjjrings, and trace arsenical effects in tliose 
who drink them, and some French authors have established a class 
of (tmiiiml waters. Boiirboule in Auvergne is the strongest of 
them, and is said to contain ^hth of a grain of arseniate of soda 
in 7 ounces of water. Baden-Baden, according to Bunsen’s latest 
analysis, has a right to be considered an arsenical water. It is, 
howevei', extremefy doubtfuT whether the small amounts of ar- 
seniate of soda which have been detected, accompanied as they are 
by xirepondera ting amounts of otlier salts, have any actual opera- 
tion on the system. The following are among the most noted 
springs : — Bourboule, Mont Bore, Eoyat, Salies (Bigbrres), Plom- 
bieres, Baden-Baden. 

Of late years litMimi has been discovered in the waters of Baden- i 
Baden ; and various other places boast of the amount of that sub- 
stance in their searings. Indeed a new bath has been established at 
Assmannshausen on the Rhine in consequence of the discovery of 
a weak alkaline spring containmg some lithium. Hot very much 
is known of the action of lithium in ordinary medicine, and it un- 
doubtedly does not exist in medicinal doses even in the strongest 
springs. Among these springs are those of Baden-Baden, Assmanns- 
hausen, Elster, Royat, Ballston Spa, and Saratoga (IJ.S,). 

Ameeicjl:x ilrxEiiAL Waters.— The number of springs in the 
United States and Canada to which public attention has been 
called on account of their supjjosed therapeutic virtues is very 
large, amounting in all to more than three hundred. Of this number 
comparatively fmv are in Canada, and of these not more than six (St 
Catharines, Caledonia, Plantageiiet, Caxton, Charlottesville, and 
Sandwich) have attained general celebrity. The first three l 3 elong 
to the saline class, the Caxton is alkaline-saline, and the last two are 
sulphur waters. The St Catherines is remarkable for the very large 
amounts of sodium, calcium, and magnesium chlorides whicli it 
contains, its total salts (450 grains in the pint) being more than 
three times the quantity contained in the brine-baths of Ereuz- 
nach ill Prussia. The Oharlottesville and Sandwich springs likewise 
surjrass the noted sulphur- waters of Europe in their excessive per- 
centages of sulphuretted hydrogen, the former containing more than 
3 and the latter 4 *72 cubic inches of this gas in the pint. 

The mineral springs in the United States are very unequally dis- 
tributed, by far the larger number of those which are in "high 
medical repute occurring along the Api>alaohian chain of mountains, , 


andmoi’e e.sjiecially on or near this chain whore it |>as.ses through tlie 
States of Virginia, West Virginia, anil Hew York. The Devonian 
and Silurian formations which overlie tlie Eozoic roc-k.s aloiig the 
course of the Ax>palachiaii chain have heeii greatly fissured-— -the 
faulting of the strata being in .some x^hiccs ol enoniions magnitude 
— by tile series of iijdieavals which gave rise to tlie many ]tara]lel 
mountain ridges of the Appalachians. In many piluees the springs 
occur directly along the lines of fault. The various classes of 
mineral waters are likewise very iinequaUy represented, the alkaline 
sowings, and those containing dlauber and Epsom salts, being much 
inferior to their European representatives. On the other hand, the 
very numerous and abundant springs of Saratoga coinx;ai-e. very 
favourably with the Seltens and similar saline waters, and among 
the many American clmlybeate springs the subclass represented 
by the Rockbridge Alum is unequalled in regard to the very large 
Xicreentages of alumina and sulphuric acid which it contains. 
Be.sides its greater amount of mineral constituents (135 grains per 
pint), the Ballston sjuing surpasses tlie similar saline waters of 
Honiburg, Kissingen, Wiesbaden, and Selters in its percentage of 
carbonic acid (53 cubic inches). It is also rempkablc for the very 
large jiroxiortion of carbonate of lithia, amounting to 0*701 grains. 
Thermal springs are specially numerous in the territories ‘west o: 
the Mississippi and in California. Those in the east mostly occur 
in Virginia along the southern jiortion of the Appalaclnaii chain; 
in the middle and Hew England States Lebanon is the only im- 
jiortant thermal spring. Subjoined is a list of thirty American 
springs, the design being to represent as many of the more noted 
spas as possible, Avhile at the same time enumerating the best rexire- 
sentatives of the classes and subclasses into which mineral waters 
are divided according to the German method of elassilicatioii. 


Designation atid Locality. 
/^Lebanon, Columbia Co., N.Y. (73® F,).. 


Healing, Bath Co., Va. (S8“ F.) . 


Warm, Bath Co., Va. (98® F.).. 


Hot, Bath Co., Va. <110® F.) 

Paso Eobles. San Luis, Obispo Co., > 
Cal (122®F.). ; 


Therapeutic Application 

( Scrof ulous ulcers an d ophthal - 
j mia,ozsena, chronic dian'hoea 

■ ] and dysentery, secondary 
A and tertiary s yph il i.s. 

{ (Chronic and subacute rheuma- 
. •< tism, gout, neuralgia, neph* 
( ritic and calculous diseases. 
Chronic rheumatism, gout, 
diseases of liver, neui’algia, 
contractions of joints. 


Hot, Garland Co., Ark. (93®-150“ F.).... 


.^Gettysburg, Adams Co., Penn.. 


I Sweet, ifonroe Co., W. Va. (74® F.) 

Berkeley, 3Iorgan Co., \V. Va. (74® I*.). 
Alleghany, Montgomery Co., Va 

O Bethesda, Waulcesha Co,, Wis 


.’Lower Blue Lick, Nicholas Co., Ky 

g Sharon, Schoharie Co., N. Y 

^ ' AVhite Sulphur, Greenbrier Co., Va. .... 


\Salt Sulphur, Monroe Co., W. Va 

I y Bedford, Bedford Co., Penn 

St Catherines, Ontario, Canada 

Caledonia, Ontario, Canada 

^ { Hafchorne, Saratoga, N.Y 

\Ballston, Saratoga Co., N.Y. 

j Oak-Orchard Acid, Genesee Co,, N.Y... 


- Rawley, Rockingham Co., Va 

Sweet Chalybeate, Alleghany Co., Va. 
Rockbiidge Alum, Rockbridge Co., Va. 

Cooper’s Well, Hinds Co., Miss 


Crab Orchard, Lincoln Co„ 'Ey.. 
Midland, Midland Co., Mich 


/BMon; Choctaw Co., Ala. (carbon- > 

ated alkaline). j i 

J Congress, Santa Clara Co., dal. > 

) (saline alkaline).... ( , 

St Louis, Gratiot Co., Mich, (simple ? | 

b alkaline) ; 


(Dartrous diseases of skin, 
J fimctionaldiseases of uterus. 
■ ® chronic mei’cnrial and lead 
T poisoning. 

j Calculus, gravel, catarrh of 
' ( stomach or bladder, dyspepsia. 

i Gravel, dyspepsia bliuretic, 
' ( diaphoretic). 

Neuralgia (restorative). 

, Purgative, diuretic. 

( Diabetes mellitus, gravel, in- 
. flammation of bladder, dropsy, 

( albuminuria (diuretic). 
Aperient and alterative. 

Do. do. 

i Dartrous skin diseases, dis- 
, -< eases of the bladder, jaun- 
( dice, dyspepsia. 

Do.; scrofula and syphilis. 

fAnmmia, gravel, calculus 
1 (strongly diuretic). 

J Rheumatism, gout, scrofula, 
( neuralgia. 

Rheumatism, gout. 

J Dyspepsia, jaundice, ubdomi- 
( nal plethora. 

Do. do. do. 
(Ulcers, diseases of the skin, 

) passive hsemorrhages, atonic 
j diarrhoea(has 10 grains of free 
V sulxihuric acid in the pint). 

< Chlorosis and anaemia gene- 
( rally; tonic. 

Do. do. do. 

Scrofula, chronic diarrheea. 
f Anaemia, chlorosis, chronic 
( diarrhoea, dropsy. 


f Dyspepsia, neuralgia, chronic 
( and subacute rheumatism. 


Bibliographtj.^l. German: E. Osann, Dw'stelhing der HeilqiielUm Enropm^ 
3 vols., Berlin, 1839-43 ; J. Seegen, Handbucli der JSeUquellenlehre, Vienna, 18<>2; 
B. M. Lersch, JJgdrochemie, 1870, and many other works ; Helfft, IJandhm'h d, 
Balneetherapie, 8th ed., Berlin, 1874 ; Valentiner, Handbuch d. Balmoiherapie, 
Berlin, 1876; L. Lehmann, Bader u, Brunn&n. Lehre^ Bonn, 1877; J. Braun, 
JSpstem. Lehrbuch d. Balneotherapie, 4th ed-, by Fromm, Berlin, 1880 ; 0. Leich- 
tenstern, Balneotherapie^ Lijipsic, 1880. 2. French : Bictionnaire des Eaux 
minerale$, &c., by MM. Duran d-Fai'd el, <&c., 2 vols., Paris, 1860; J, Lefort, Traiti^ 
Chmie Mydrohlogigyef 2d ed.. Pails, 1873 ; C. James, Guide Pratique aux Eaux 
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minevauis, Paris (many <;<litions) ; Ha,ce, 0'//i>/e (uuv ViVes (VEaiLT, I’aris, 
fJotiiiiic and Lc Pileur. Lcs liain^d' Europe, Paris. 3. Swiss ; Meyer Alirens, 
/friii/m-flrn dor .Schirfit'j, YA'mch, mn \ Gseil Pels, Die Bader utid Kurort e der 
drlnreit::, Ziirieh, ISSO. 4. Italian: G. Jervis, Guiiia alle Acque Minerali 
i!' Italia, Turin, JSTd. Aiv.; E. F. Harless, Die IJei/giiellen ttmi Kurbdder Italiens, 
iierJiii, 1S48. b. Spanish: Jiahio, Tratado de. ki.i Fuuuteu Minerales <(e Espaiia, 
.Madrid, Don J. de Antelo y Sandiest lias recently piihlishcd a work on Spanish 
waters, a. Euttlisli : T. Short, Ili.dorii of the Mi-ucrai lia^e/vs. Loudon, 1734; J. 
liiitty, Methodical Si/rwpsis of Mineral Waters, Ijondon, 1757; Granville, of 
England, 1S41; E. Lee, Mineral Springs of England, London, 1S41; J. Maepher- 
soii, Uur Baths and Wells, 1871; Id., Baths and Wells of Europe, 1873; and H. 
Wooer's Eti^lish edition of Braun, London, 1875. A great portion of the literature 
is to be found in monographs on particular places. 7. American : J. Bell, The 
Mineral and Thermal Springs of the United States and Canada, 1855; Moorman, 
The Mineral Wafers of the United States and Canada. 1887; Chandler, Lecture 
on Water, 1871 : Walton, The Mineral Sowings of the United States and. Canada, 
1875. (J. M.— A. K. L.) 

MINEEVA {Le., menes-va^ endow^ed with mind) -was the 
llGinan goddess who presided over all handicrafts, inven- 
tions, arts, and sciences. She v^’-as probably an Etruscan 
deity, but her character was modified on Eoman soil through 
Iier identification with the Greek Pallas Athena (see 
Athena). No legend of her birth is recorded ; the Homan 
deities were abstractions, not distinct persons with an 
individual history. Her chief worship in Home was in the 
temple built by Tarquin on the Capitol, where she Tvas 
worshipped side by side with Jupiter and Juno. This 
foundation may be assigned to Etruscan infiuence. She 
iiad also an old temple on the Aventiiie, which w’-as a regular 
meeting-place for dramatic poets and actors. The dedi- 
cation day of the temple and birthday of the goddess 
was March 19, and this day was the great festival of 
Minerva, called quinquatrus because it fell on the fifth 
day after the Ides. The number five was sacred to the 
goddess. Ail the schools had holidays at this time, and 
the pupils on reassembling brought a fee {minerval) to the 
teachers. In every house also the quinquatrus was a 
holiday, for Minerva was patron of the women’s weaving 
and sjfinning and the workmen’s craft. At a later time 
the festival was extended over five days, and games were 
celebrated. This feature is evidently due to the Grsecizing 
conception of Minerva as the goddess of war. - To this same 
Grtecizing tendency we must attribute the lectisternium 
to Minerva and Nejitune conjointly after the battle of the 
Trasimene Lake. The 23d had always been the day of 
the tuhilustrium^ or purification of the trumpets, so that the 
ceremony came to be on the last day of Minerva’s festival. 
Trumpets were used in many religious ceremonies; and 
it is very doubtful whether the tuhilustriuni -was really con- 
nected with Minerva. There was another temple of Minerva 
on the Cselian Hill, and a festival called the lesser quin- 
quatrus was celebrated there on June 13-15, chiefly by the 
flute-players. 

Minerva of the Cielian temple was called Capta; June 19 was 
the foundation clay of this temple and the birthdaj^ of the goddess. 
The palladium, an archaic image of Pallas, was brought from Troy 
to Lavinium, and thence to Eome by the family of the Nautii ; it 
was preserved in the temple of Yesta as a pledge of the safety of 
the city. There are some traces of an identification of Minerva with 
the Italian goddess Nerio, wife of Mars ; it is probable that March 
19 was originally a feast of Mars. 

Besides Pveller, Rom. Myth., and Hai’tung, ReHg. d. Rdtner, &c., see Jordan, 
Epheni. Epigraph., i. 238; Mommsen, C. I. L., i. 3S8; Usener, Rhein. Mus., xxx. 
222 . 

MINGEELIA, a former principality of Transcaucasia, 
which became subject to Eiissia in 1804, and since 1867 
has constituted three circles of the government of Kutais— -- 
Letchgiim, Senakh, and Zugdidi. The country corresponds 
to the ancient Colchis ; and Izgaur or Iskuriah on the Black 
Sea coast, which \vas the capital during the period of 
Mingrelian independence under the Dadiaii dynasty, is to 
be identified with the ancient Dioscurias, a colony of 
Miletus. The Mingrelians (still almost exclusively confined 
to the Mingrelian territory, and numbering 197,000) are 
closely akin to the Georgians. See Caucasus, voh v. p, 
257, and Georgia. 

MINIATUEE is a term w4ich by common usage has 
comB to be applied to two different branches of painting. 


Derived from the Latin word minium^ the red pigment 
used in the primitive decoration of MSS., in the fi.rst place 
it is the technical word employed to describe a painting in 
a MS, ; and, from the fact of such pictures being executed 
on a reduced scale, it has its secondary and modern signifi- 
cation of a small, or miniature, portrait. In the latter sense 
it belongs to the general subject of painting. Here it is 
proposed to trace the development of the miniature in MSS. 
of the different schools of Europe. 

The rise of the art of Illumination, in -wMcli the 
miniature plays so important a part, has been described 
under that heading ; and something has been said in that 
place about the earliest extant specimens of miniature 
painting. Unfortunately "we cannot with any certainty 
reach farther back than the 4th century for the most 
ancient of them ; and ail remaining examples between that 
period and the 7 th century in Greek and Latin MSS. 
can be counted on the fingers. The two famous codices of 
Virgil in the Vatican Library stand pre-eminent as the 
most ancient Latin MSS. decorated with paintings. ' The 
miniatures in the first of them, the Codtx Romanus, 
are large and roughly yet boldly executed paintings, which 
have no pretension to beauty, and are simply illustra- 
tions; but they are as old as the 4th century, and are 
of the highest value in enabling us to appreciate the 
debased style to which classical art had descended, and 
which no doubt was more largely employed than Tve might 
think. The second MS., the Schedm V aticcvnss^ which may 
also be assigned to the 4tli century, is far more artistic 
and retains a good deal of the grace of classic art. Of 
the same kind, hut of rather later date, are the fragments . 
of the Iliad in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, the 
miniatures of which are generally of excellent design. 
Next comes the Dioscorides of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, with its semiclassical portrait-miniatures executed 
at the beginning of the 6th century. Of a rather later 
period are the paintings which illustrate the Greek MS, 
of Genesis in the same library. A far finer and older MS. 
of the same book of the Pentateuch once existed in the 
Cottonian Library, but was almost totally destroyed by 
fire. The few fragments of the miniatures which once 
filled this volume, and which were of the 5 th century, are 
sufficient to show what excellent work could be done in the 
capital of the eastern empire, from whence the MSS. most 
probably came. The late interesting discovery of an illus- 
trated MS. of the Gospels in Greek, of the latter jiart of 
the 6th century, at Eossano in southern Italy, adds another 
number to our scanty list of early volumes of this class, 
which is closed by the Latin Pentateuch in the library of 
the earl of Ashburnham. This last MS., however, is not 
older than the 7th century. It was executed in Italy, 
and is adorned with many large miniatures, not of high 
artistic merit, but of great interest for the history of 
painting and of costume. 

Coeval with the MSS. which have just been enumerated 
are the beautiful mosaics and wall-paintings which are 
seen at Eome, Eavenna, and in other parts of Italy, serving 
as standards of comparison and carrying on the history of 
art where MSS. fail us. The strong and ever-increasing 
Byzantine element which appears in these works prepares 
us to find the predominance of the same infiuence when wb 
again pick up the broken thread of the history of miniature 
painting. We may then, at this point, turn for a moment 
to the east of Europe and state briefly wdiat remains of 
Greek art in MSS. Of Greek miniatures there are still 
many fine examples extant, but, excepting those which 
have been noticed above, there are few wdiich are earlier 
than the 11th century. At this period the miniature 
appears in the set form -which it retained for the next two 
or' three hundred years ; and the connexion between its 
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style and that of tbe mosaics is too evident for ns to be at 
a loss to explain the course of development. The figure 
drawing is delicate, but rather exaggerated in length; the 
colours are brilliant; and the whole effect is heightened by 
glittering backgrounds of gold. In some few instances, 
however, the Greek artist breaks away from conventionalism, 
and, especially when pourtraying the divine features of the 
Saviour or some subject which deeply stirs his feelings, he 
snrj;?rises us with the noble dignity with which he invests 
his figures. Minuteness also caught the fancy of these 
Byzantine miniaturists ; and there still remain MSS,, such 
as Psalters and saints' lives, adorned throughout with 
delicate little drawings of great symmetry and beauty. 
The ornamentation w^hich was employed in Greek MSS. 
in the period of which we are speaking, either as frames 
for miniatuT'es or as borders or head-pieces, is designed 
evidently after Eastern types, and has more than an 
accidental likeness to the patterns w’-hich are seen in the 
tapestries and prayer-carpets of Persia. After tlie 13th 
century decadence sets in, and we need not follow the 
course of Byzantine art in MSS. farther than to notice that 
immediately from it sprang such national styles as those 
of Eussia, Bulgaria, and modern Greece. 

Meanwhile, in the West, under the fostering care of 
Charlemagne, arose a great school of decoration in MSS., 
which at the close of the 8th and beginning of the 9tli 
century w^'ere multiplied and enriched with all the splendour 
that colours and gilding could give to them. But the 
books thus ornamented were almost always copies of the 
Gospels, or Bibles, or church service books, which afforded 
little scope for invention. Hence among the miniatures of 
this period we have an endless repetition of portraits of 
the evangelists, drawm, for the most part, in a lifeless way 
after Byzantine traditions, and degenerating, as time passes, 
into positive ugliness. The few" miniatures of other descrip- 
tions, such as Biblical illustrations, show no great merit, 
and a half^barbaric splendour was generally preferred to 
artistic effect. But an exception must be made in regard 
to the style of drawing found in the MS. known, on 
account of its present resting-place, as the Utrecht Psalter. 
This volume is filled from beginning to end with delicately 
drawm pen illustrations, designed and executed wdth a 
facility wrhich, compared with the meclianical and clumsy 
drawdng of other Continental MSS. of the period, is astonish- 
ing. And these drawings are of particular interest for us, 
as they are of the style w"hich was adopted in England and 
which gives to Anglo-Saxon art its distinctive aspect. 
Executed about the year 800 or early in the 9th century, 
and probably in the north of Prance, the volume was soon 
brought to England, where, however, MSS. of the same 
kind, it may be assumed, had long before been intro- 
duced. The light fluttering " outlines of the drapery and 
other details of the drawings seem to suggest that the 
original models were derived dix’ectly from Eoman life, and 
perhaps partly copied from sculpture; but those models 
must have gone through many modifications before passing 
into the style of the drawings of the Psalter. That the 
MS. was copied from an older one there can be scarcely a 
doubt ; and it is not impossible that the original archetype 
may date back some centuries earlier. May not MSS. 
which St Augustine and his successors brought from Home 
have contained drawings of the same kind ? This style of 
drawing w"as, at all events, adopted and became nationalized 
in England ; but it had there a rival in the Irish school of 
ornamentation, introduced from the north of the island. 
The early civilization of Ireland placed her in the van of art 
development in these islands. The wonderfully intricate 
interlaced designs which render Irish MSS. of the 7th 
and 8th centuries such marvels of exact workmanship - 
derive their origin, in all probability,. from the metal-wmrk | 
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of earlier ages. But, apart from ornamentation, the Irish 
miniatiues of saints and evangelists are extraordinary and 
grotesque instances of purely mechanical drawing, which 
cause us to wonder how" the same eyes and hands W"hich 
assisted in the creation of such beautiful specimens of pure 
ornament could tolerate such caricatures of the human 
shape. The explanation is perhaps to be found in super- 
stitious regard for tradition. This style of art was carried 
by the monks to Iona and thence to Lindisfarne, where w^as 
founded the school which produced, in the 8th and 9tli 
centuries, the richly ornamented codices of Durham. While, 
then, Byzantine models were copied on the Continent, the 
free drawing introduced from the south and the intricate 
ornamentation brought in from the north were practised in 
England ; but the free drawing, with its accompanying 
decoration copied from foliage, and gradually developing 
into beautiful borders harmoniously coloured, gained the 
day, and lasted down to the time of the Norman Conquest. 
The one great fault of this latter style of drawing strikes 
the eye at the first glance. This is the inordinate length 
of limb with which the human figures are endowed. But 
this blemish is forgotten when one comes to appreciate the 
many points of merit in the designs. 

In Italy, after a long period of inactivity, two very 
different styles of decoration of MSS. sprang into existence. 
The first of these was that of the Lombardic school, which 
is distinguished by intricate patterns and bright colouring. 
The krge initial letters which are found in the MSS. of 
the 11th and 12th centuries, the best period of this 
style, are often a perfect maze of interlaced bands and animal 
forms, and are extremely handsome and effective. Figure 
drawing, however, seems to have been but little practised 
by the Lombardic artists, but such as there is appears on 
a broad scale and well executed. In the collections of 
Monte Cassino are some of the best examples of this 
school. In the vsecond style which developed in Italy the 
Byzantine influence is at first most marked. Indeed, 
among its early specimens of the 13th century are 
some which might pass for the 'work of Greek artists. But 
the genius of the Italians soon assimilated the foreign 
element, and produced a national school which spread 
throughout the peninsula and afterwards extended its 
influence to southern France and Spain. It is, however, 
remarkable that in a country which produced such fine 
pictures and wall-paintings at an early date there is com- 
paratively little miniature painting in contemporary MSS. 
A curious and early instance of this kind of art occurs 
in a MS. in the British Museum, written and orna- 
mented with a series of miniatures at Winchester, in the 
12th century, in which are two paintings which are 
purely Italian and of more than ordinary excellence. 

In the majority of the extant Italian miniatures of the 
14th century the influence of the great artists of the 
Florentine school is manifest. The peculiar treatment of 
flesh tints, painted in body colour over a foundation of 
olive-green, and the peculilar vermilion and other colours 
which need be but once seen to be ever afterw^ards recog- 
nized as belonging to this school, are constantly present. 
The figures are generally rather shortened and the drapery 
carried in straight folds, very different characteristics from 
the swaying figures and flowing drapery of the English and 
French artists of the same period. The ornamentation 
which accompanied this style of miniature generally 
consists of heavy scrolls and foliated or feather-like 
pendants from the initial letters, with spots of gold set 
here and there in the border. There are also extant some 
examples of a most beautiful kind of*ornamentation which 
appears to have originated in central Italy, and which 
seems to partake of the qualities of both, the styles of . 
Italian art of which we have been speaking, combining 
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tlie drawing of tlie Florentine school with a lighter colour- 
ing which may ha,Ye been suggested by the Lombardic, 

Of native Spanish miniature art little can be said. In 
the Visigothic MSS. of the early Middle Ages there is no 
ornament beyond roughly coloured initial letters and some 
barbaric figure drawing. A little later, however, we get 
some indication of national peculiarities in the MSS. of 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries. Here there appear 
miniatures, stiff and rude in their drawing, but exhibiting 
the unmistakable Spanish predilection for sombre colours, 
—dusky reds and yellows and even black entering largely 
into the compositions. 

The materials at our disposal of the 10th, 11th, and 
12th centuries show the gradual development in France 
and western Germany of a fine free-hand drawing which 
was encouraged by the proportionately increasing size 
of books. Both in outline and colour the fully de- 
veloped miniatures of the 12th century are on a grand 
scale ; and initial letters formed of scrolls and interiacings 
assume, the same proportions. The figure drawing of this 
time is frequently of great excellence, the limbs being well- 
proportioned ; care is also bestowed upon the arrangement 
of the drapery, wliich is made to follow the shape and, as 
it were, to cling to the body. 

But the great revulsion from the broad effects and bold 
grandeur of the 12tli century to the exact details and careful 
ffiiish of the 13th century is nowhere more striking than 
in miniature painting in MSS. With the opening of the 
new jDeriod we enter on a new world of ideas. Large 
books generally disappear to give place to smaller ones ; 
minute writing supersedes the large hand ; and miniatures 
appear in circumscribed spaces in the interior of initial 
letters. The combination of the miniature with the initial 
brings it into close connexion with the ornamental border, 
which develops pari passu with the growth of the minia- 
ture and by degrees assumes the same national and 
distinctive characteristics. Burnished gold was now also 
freely used, tending to give the miniature a more decorative 
character than formerly. In England, northern France, 
and the Netherlands the style of miniature painting of 
this period was much the same in character; and it is 
often difficult to decide from which of these countries a 
MS. is derived. English work, however, may be often 
distinguished by its lighter colouring, while deeper and 
more brilliant hues and a peculiar reddish or copper tinge 
in the gold marks French origin. The drawing of the 
Flemish artists was scarcely so good, the outlines being 
frequently heavy and the colours rather dull. Of the 
Rhenish or Cologne school examples are more scarce ; but 
they generally show greater contrasts in the colours, 
which, though brilliant, are not so pleasing. As the 
century advanced, and particularly at its close, national 
distinctions became more defined. English artists paid 
more attention to graceful drawing and depended less 
upon colour. In some of their best productions they are 
satisfied with slightly tinting the figures, finding room in 
the backgrounds for display of brilliant colours and gilding. 
In France the drawing, though exact, is hardly so graceful, 
and colour plays a more important part. From the 1 3th 
to the middle of the 15th century great decorative effect 
is obtained by the introduction of diapered or other highly 
ornamented backgrounds. Of landscape, properly so called, 
there is but little, a conventional hill or tree being often ' 
taken as sufficient indication. Borders begin in the 13th ! 
century in the form of simple pendants from the initial 
letters, terminating in simple buds or cusps. But once 
arrived fairly in the 14th century, a rapid development in 
all parts of the decoration of MSS, takes place. There is 
greater freedom in the drawing; the borders begin to throw 
out branches and the bud expands into leaf. This is the best 


period of English miniature painting, many of tlie fine MSS. 
of this centuiy which are preserved in the public libraries 
i bearing witness to the skill and delicate touch of native 
artists. In France the decoration of MSS. received a great 
impetus from the patronage of King John and Charles V., 
of whose famous libraries many handsome volumes are still 
to be seen ; and later in the century the duke of Berri 
carried on the same good work. 

With regard to miniature art in Germany there are so 
few examples to guide us that little can be said. Most of 
them are rough in botli drawing and colouring; and in 
the few remaining specimens of really good work foreign 
influence is distinctly seen. In the west the art of France 
and Flanders, and in the south that of Italy, are jme- 
doniinant. Perhaps the finest MS. of this southern style 
to be seen in England is a Psalter belonging to 
Lord Ashburnham, which was probably executed in the 
14th century at Prague, and is full of miniatures which 
in drawing and colouring follow the Italian school. 

When we enter the 1 5th century we find great changes 
ill both the great English and French schools. In 
England the graceful drawing of the previous century has 
disappeared. At first, however, some beautiful examples of 
purely native work were produced, and still remain to excite 
our admiration. Probably the most perfect of these MSS. 
are the Sherborne Missal belonging to the duke of North- 
umberland, and a very beautiful volume, a Book of Hours, 
in the library of Lord Ashburnham. Ilie care bestowed 
upon the modelling of the features is particularly noticeable 
in English work of this period. In decoration the border 
of the 14th century had by this time grown to a solid frame 
surrounding the page ; but now another form of most effec- 
tive ornament was also used, consisting of twisted feather- 
like scrolls brightly coloured and gilt. As the century 
advanced native English work died out, and French and 
then Flemish influence stepped in. 

In France immense activity was shown all through the 
1 5th century in the illumination and illustration of books 
' of all kinds, sacred and profane ; and it is in the MSS. 
of that country, and, a little later, in those of the Low 
Countries, that we can most exactly watch the transition 
from medimval to modern painting. Early in the century 
there were executed in France some of the most famous 
MSS. which have descended to us. In these the colouring 
is most brilliant, the figure drawing fairly exact ; and the 
landscape begins to develop. The border has grown from 
the branching pendant to a framework of golden sprays or 
of conventional and realistic leafage and flowers. Towards 
'the middle of the century the diaper disappeax'S for ever, 
and the landscape is a recognized part of the miniature ; 
but perspective is still at fault, and the mystery of the 
horizon is not solved until the century is well advanced. 
And now Flemish art, which had long lain dormant, sprang 
into rivalry with its French sister, under the stimulus given 
to it by the Yan Eycks, and the struggle was carried on, 
but unequally, through the rest of the century. French 
art gradually deteriorates ; the miniatures become flat and 
hard; nor are these defects compensated for by the 
meretricious practice of heightening the colours by pro- 
fusely touching them wth gold. The Flemish artists, on 
the other hand, went on improving in depth and softness 
of colouring, and brought miniature painting to rare perfec- 
tion. The borders also which they introduced gave scope 
for the study of natural objects. Flowers, insects, birds, 
and jewels were painted in detached groups on a solid 
framework of colour surrounding the page. 

But if, as the 15th century drew, to its close, the Flemings 
had outstripped their French rivals, they had now more 
powerful antagonists to contend -with. The Italians had 
been advancing with rapid strides towards the glories of 
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tlie Renaissance. Early in the century tliere arose a taste 
for older models. As, for tlieir writing and afterwards 
for tEeir printing, tliey went back to the lltli and 12th 
centuries for tlieir standards, so they adopted again the 
interlacing designs of the Lombardic school for their orna- 
ment, ami produced beautiful borders of twining patterns 
relieved by colour ; or they took natural objects for their 
models, and painted borders of delicate flowers made still 
more hriliiant with clustering stars of gold. Later, they 
drew from the ancient classical designs inspiration for the 
wonderful borders of arabesques, medallions, griffins, human 
forms, antique objects, &c., which they brought to such 
perfection early in the next century. Their miniatures 
rose to the rank of exquisitely flnivshed pictures, and were 
executed hy some of the best artists \vorking under the 
patronage of such great houses as those of Sforza and 
.Medici. ■ ; 

Here then, having advanced to the thi’esliold of the 
domain of modern painting, we leave these two great 
schools of miniaturists in possession of the west of Europe. 
The Flemings had the wider field ; they were wanderers 


I from home ; and their works are scattered through many 
I lands, from England in the north, to Spain* in the south. 

' But Italian art had greater inherent strength, and will 
always hold the first rank. To instance a few of tlie more 
famous MSS. of this closing period of miniature painting : 
the Breviary of Isabella the Catholic, in the British 
Museum, is a masterpiece of Flemish art produced in 
Spain; the Griinani Breviary at Yenice is another fine 
example of the same school. Some beautiful Italian 
miniatures (executed for Leo X. and others) were in the 
collection lately sold by the duke of Hamilton. The earl 
of Ashburnham possesses a most delicately illuminated 
Book of Hours written for Lorenzo dei Medici by the 
famous scribe Sinibaldo in 1485, as well as a jMS. to which 
Perugino and his contemporaries contributed paintings. 
And in one MS., a Book of Hours belonging to Mr Malcolm 
of Poltallocli, are gathered some of the best miniatures 
of both schools, viz., a series of exquisite paintings by 
Milanese artists supplemented by later ones of the finest 
Flemish type. (e. M. t.) 

MINIMS. See Feais^cis (St) of Paola, vol. ix, p. 695. 
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T he art of mining consists of those processes by which 
useful minerals are obtained from the eartlfis crust. 
This definition is wider than what is popularly known as 
mining, for it includes not only underground excavations 
but also open workings ; at the same time it excludes under- 
ground workings which are simply used for passages, such 
as railway tunnels and sewers, and galleries for military 
purposexS. \?e must remark also that the word mine,^^ or 
its equivalent in other languages, varies in signification in 
difierent countries on account of legal enactments or 
decisions which define it. Thus, in France and Belgium, 
the workings for mineral are classified by the law of 1810, 
according to the nature of the substance wrought, into 
7mneB^ miniereSj et carrim^es. In the United Kingdom, on 
the contrary, it is the nature of the excavation wdiich 
decides the question for certain legislative purposes, and 
the term mine is restricted to workings which are carried 
on underground by artificial light. The consequence is 
that what is merely an unclergroimd stone quarry in 
B\auce becomes a true mine in England, whilst the open 
workings for iron ore, such as exist in Northampton- 
shire, would be true mines under the French law. It is 
necessary, therefore, in an article on mining, to go beyond 
the English legal definition of a mine, and include the 
methods of working minerals in excavations open to day- 
light as well as in those which are purely subterranean. 
Furthermore, as it is customary for the miner to cleanse 
his ore to a greater or less extent before selling it to the 
smelter, we sliail treat, under the head of mining, those 
processes which are commonly known as the dressing or 
mechanical }}reparation of ores ; and, finally, a few remarks 
will be made concerning legislation affecting mines in the 
United Kingdom, accidents in mines, and the production 
of the useful minerals in various parts of the globe. 

The subject therefore will be dealt with as follows : — 

1. Manner in which the useful minerals occur in the 
earth’s crust, viz., tabular deposits and masses ; faults or 
dislocations. 

2. Prospecting, or search for mineral. 

3, Boring with rods and ropes ; diamond drill. 

4. Breaking ground : tools employed ; blasting by vari- 
ous methods ; machine drills ; driving levels and sinking 
shafts. 

5. Principles of employment of mining labour, 

6. Means of securing excavations by timber or masonry. , 


7. Exploitation, or the working away of strata or veins. 

8. Carriage or transport of minerals through under- 


ground roads. 


9. Winding, or raising in the shafts, with the machinery 
and apparatus required. 

10. Drainage of mines, adit-levels, pumps, pumping 
engines. 


11. Ventilation and lighting of mines. 


12. Means of descending into and ascending from 
mines. 

13. Dressing or mechanical preparation of minerals. 

14. Recent legislation affecting mines in the United 
Kingdom. 

15. Accidents in mines. 

16. Useful minerals produced in various parts of the 
globe. 

1. Manned' in which the Useful Minerals Occ2i7\ — The 
repositories of the useful minerals may be classified accord- 
ing to their shape as (A) tabular deposits, and (B) masses. 

A. Tabular deposits. — These are deposits which have a 
more or less flattened or sheet-like form. They may be 
divided, according to their origin, into (1) beds or strata, 
and (2) mineral veins or lodes. 

(1) Beds, — Geology teaches us that a large proportion stratified 
of the rocks met with at the surface of the earth consist deposits, 
of substances arranged in distinct layers, owing to the fact 
that these rocks have been formed at the bottom of seas, 
lakes, or rivers by the gradual deposition of sediment, by 
precipitation from solutions, and by the growth or accumu- 
lation of animal and vegetable organisms. If any one of 
these layers consists of a useful mineral, or contains enough 
to make it valuable, we say that we have a deposit in the 
form of a bed, stratum, or seam. Of course the most 
important of all bedded or stratified deposits is coal, but, 
in addition, we have beds of anthracite, lignite, iron ore, 
especially in the Oolitic rocks, cupriferous shale, lead- 
bearing sandstone, silver-bearing sandstone, diamond-, 
gold-, and tin-bearing gravels, to say nothing of sulphur, 
rock-salt, clays, various kinds of stone, such as limestone 
and gypsum, oil-shale, alum-shale, and slate. 

The characteristic feature of a bed is that it is a member 
of a series of stratified rocks ; the layer above it is called 
the roof oi the deposit, and the one below it is floor. 

Its thickness is the distance from the roof to the floor ar 
right angles to the planes of stratification ; its dijo is the 
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inclination downwards measured from tlie Iiorkontal ; its 
striJce is the direction of a horizontal line drawn in the 
middle plane. 

The thickness of beds that are worked varies within 
very wide limits. Whilst the thickness of certain workable 
beds of coal is only 1 foot, and that of the Mansfeld 
cupriferous shale only 10 to 20 inches, we hnd on the 
other hand one of the beds of lead-bearing sandstone at 
Mechernich no less than 85 feet thick, and beds of slate 
far exceeding that thickness. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the thickness of a bed necessarily remains 
uniform. Occasionally this is the case over a very large 
area ; but frequently the thickness varies, and the bed may 
dwindle away gradually, or in- 
crease in size, or become divided 
into two owing to the appearance 
of a parting of valueless rock. 

Fig. 1 shows beds of shale, lime- 
stone, iron ore, and sandstone. 

Any one of these beds may be 
valuable enough to be worked- 
(2) Mineral Veins or Lodes, 



Fig. 1. 

-V eins or lodes are tabular 
or sheet-like deposits of mineral which have been formed 
since the rocks by which they are surrounded ; they differ, 
therefore, by their subsequent origin from beds, which, as 
just stated, are of contemporaneous origin with the enclos- 
ing rocks (although of course cases occur in which the 
deposit is lying unconformably upon very much older 
strata, or is covered unconformably by very much younger 
strata). It is necessary to explain that the term “ vein ” 
in this definition is used in a more restricted sense than is 
sometimes customary among miners, who speak of veins 
of coal, clay-ironstone, and slate, which geologically are 
true beds. They see a band of valuable mineral or rock, 
and, careless of its origin, call it metaphorically a vein or 
seam. On the other hand, the definition is broader than 
that which prevails among some geologists, who would 
confine the term vein to deposits occupying spaces formed 
by fissures. 

The term “lode” was defined in 1877 by Mr Justice Field in tlie 
celebrated Eureka -y. Richmond case as follows: — ‘ ‘We are of opinion, 
therefore, that the term, as used in the Acts of Congress, is applic- 
able to any zone or belt of mineralized rock lying within bound- 
aries cleaiiy separating it from the neighbouring rocks.” This 
interpretation seems suitable for the peculiar mining tenure of the 
United States, where the discoverer of a vein or lode can obtain 
a mining claim of 500 yards in length along the lode. It protects 
the prospector, whose object is to obtain a secure title, the mode of 
origin of the deposit being a matter of small importance to him so long 
as it is worth working. In many cases also it would be impossible 
to decide upon the mode of origin until workings had progressed 
considerably, and even then there would be room for disputes. 

No doubt a very large number of mineral veins are 
simply the contents of fissures ; others are bands of rock 
impregnated with ore adjacent to fissures or planes of 
separation ; others, again, have been formed by the more 
or less complete replacement of the constituents of the 
original rock by particles of ore. 

Veins may occur in igneous or in sedimentary rocks, 
and in the latter they frequently cut across the planes of 
stratification. 


Like a bod, a vein has its dip and strike; but, as the dip of veins 
is generally great, the inclination is usually measured from the 
vertical, and is then spoken of as the imderlu or hade. The 
bounding planes of a vein are called the walls or cheeks^ and they 
are frequently smooth and striated, showing that one side must have 
slid against the other. The upper 'wall is known as the hanging 
wall, the lower one as the foot wall. The width of a vein is 
measured at right angles to the walls. 

A typical example of a fissure-vein is shown in fig. 2, repre- 
senting a lead lode,in slate at Wheal Mary Ann mine'^ in Cornwall. 


’ C. Le Neve Foster, “Remarks on the Lode at Wlieal Mary Ann, 
Menheniot,” Trans. Roij, deoL Soc, Cornwall, vol. ix. p. 153. 


It is evident that a fissure in the surrounding slate has here been 
filled "Up by the successive deposition of bands of mineral on both 
sides. . 

A large ]proportion of the contents of a lode may consist of 
fragments of the walls that have fallen into the original fissure, and 
these are often tightly cemented : 
together by minerals that have 
been introduced subsequently. The 
horizontal section of part of the 
Comstock lode^ (Plate IV.) shows 
much “country” rock enclosed 
within the walls. 

Where a lode consists of rock = 
impregnated with ore, the mineral- 
ized part may fade away gradually 
into the surrounding rock (country) 
without there being any distinct 
wall, as shown in fig. 3, which is an illustration taken from the 
Great Flat Lode® near Redruth in Cornwall. 

The celebrated Ruby Hill deposit in the Eureka district, Nevada, 
is a mineralized zone of dolo- 
mitic limestone varying in , 
width from a few inches to 
450 feet, and having a mean j5| 
width of 250 feet. It con- 
tains numerous irregular ore- 
bodies, Which consist mainly ^>-1 -i 

of highly ferruginous car- GRANtTE. g ’ ^ g 

bonate of lead, rich in silver " " I 

and gold. This mineralized 
limestone band, long called Fig. 3. 




a lode by miners, has been determined by the decision just men- 
tioned to be a lode in the eyes of the law. 

Veins often continue for a great distance along their strike. The 
Van lode in Montgomeryshire is knowm for a length of 9 miles, 
whilst the Great Quartz Vein in California has been traced for a 
distance of no less than 80 miles. Veins are of less uniform pro- 
ductiveness than beds, and are rarely worth working througliouL 
Rich portions alternate with poor or worthless portions. The rich 
parts have received various names according to the forms they 
assume : fig. 4 represents a 


longitudinal section along the 
strike (coicrsc) of a lode, and 
the stippled parts are ore- 
bodies ; B, B,B are hunches; A 
is a large bunch or course of 
ore ; when an ore-body forms 
a sort of continuous column 
we have a shoot, and ore- 
bodies which on being ex- 
cavated leave chimney-like 
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openings are called (fig. 4, C). In the United States the 
Spanish word honanza^ literally meaning “fair weather” or “pro- 
sperity,” is frequently used for a rich body of ore. 

The richness of veins is dependent in many cases upon the nature 
of the adjacent rock (coicntry), upon the underlie, and upon the 
strike, variations in any one of these three elements being often 
sufficient to cause a decided change of productiveness. 

Various theories have been formed concerning the origin of 
mineral veins. Some geologists suppose that the minerals now 
constituting the veins have been dissolved out of the adjacent rocks 
and re-deposited in the vein cavity ; others, on the contrary, believe 
that the ores have been brought up from great depths by mineral 
springs. In all probability both theories are conact, some lodes 
having been formed by the former process and some by the latter ; 
and, furthermore, other lodes appear to owe their origin to a gradual 
substitution of valuable minerals in the place of some of the con- 
stituents of a worthless rock. One of the most important con- 
tributions to the science of ore-deposits of late years has^ been 
the discovery by Professor F. Sandberger of small quantities of 
silver, lead, copper, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, 
and tin in silicates, such as olivine, augite, hornblende, and mica, 
which are constituents of igneous rocks. He therefore regards 
tliese rocks as the sources from which lodes have derived their 
riches. 


I 


B. ifasse 5 . —These are deposits of nimeral, often of Masses, 
irregular shapes, which cannot be distinctly recognized as 
beds or veins. Such, for instance, are the red hsematite 


2 ill United States Geological Exploration of the 

Fortieth Parallel, voi. iii., “Mining Industry,” Washington, 1879, 
Atlas, plate 11. 

® G. Le Neve Foster, “On the Great Flat Lode south of Red- 
ruth and Camborne, and on some other Tin Deposits formed by 
the Alteration of Granite,” Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.^ vol. xxxiv. p. 
644. 
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deposits of tlie Ulverston district (iig. 5^) and the brown 
haematite deposits (churns) of the Forest of Dean, which 
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Fig, 5. — Vertical Section, Roaiiliead Mine. A, Mountain Limestone ; 

B, red ha'iinatite ; C, sand and clay; D, gravel. Scale -rirVir* 

occupy irregular cavities in the Mountain Limestone. These 
may have been formed by the percolation of water bring- 
ing down iron in solution from overlying Triassic rocks. 
Other examples of masses 
are the calamine deposits of 
Altenberg*^ (fig. 6), Sardinia, 
and Lombardy, the iron ore 
deposits in Missouri, such 
as Iron Mountain and Pilot 

Knob tbe huge upright e.-Vertioal Section, Alton- 
necks” or pipes” ot dia- berg. B, slate; d, dolomite; 
mantiferous rock in South calamine ; L, clay. 

Africa, and the granite decomposed m situ worked for 
china clay in Cornwall. 

Under this head also are included by most authors the 
so-called “stockworks” or ‘‘reticulated masses,” names 
applied to masses of sedimentary or igneous rock w’hich 
are penetrated by so many little mineral veins as to make 
the whole worth excavating. 

It must be understood that we cannot expect nature to make 
distinct lines of demarcation between the different kinds of 
deposits. Though we may be able to see clearly that a seam of 
coal is contemporaneous with the enclosing rocks, and that a vein 
intersecting beds of shale and sandstone w’as formed subsequently, 
cases frequently occur where the origin of the mineral is uncertain. 
For example, we have the lead-bearing sandstone of Mechernich and 
the silver-bearing sandstone of Utah. The grains of sand are of 
sedimentary origin ; but opinions differ as to whether the lead and 
silver respectively were deposited with the sand or were introduced 
subsequently by solutions percolating thi’ough the beds. In the 
case of the well-known bed of Cleveland ironstone, Dr Sorby 
considers that the iron was “derived partly from mechanical 
deposition and partly from subsequent chemical replacement of 
the originally deposited carbonate of lime,” ^ Furthermore, a bed 
may be so folded and contracted as to lose its original sheet-like 
form in places and assume the shape of an irregular mass. This 
may happen even with a coal seam.^ 

All kinds of deposits are subject not only to irregularities of 
origin dependent upon their mode of formation but also to dislo- 
cations or shiftings known as faults, heaves, or throws. 

"We will take the ease of a bed (fig. 7). AB is a seam which ends 
ofi‘ suddenly at B, whilst the continuation is found at a lower level 
at CD. The bed was evidently once continuous ; but a fracture took 
place along the line XY followed by a displacement. As a rule 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

the portion of rock on the hanging-wall side of a fault appears to 
have slid downwards, but occasionally this is not so, and we have a 
reversed fault (fig. 8). It is very evident, in some cases, that the 
motion took place, not along the line of greatest dip, but in a dia- 

^ Pr, Moritz Wolff, “ Beschreibuug der RotheisenerzlagerstStten 
' von West Giiinberland und North Lancashire,” Stahl und Eisen^ 2 
Jahrgang, No. 12, plate vi. 

^ M. Braun, Zeitsclw.d* d. geol. Gesellsch., 1857, voi. ix.; and A. 
von Groddeck, Eie Lehre wn dm Lagerstdtten der Erze^ Leipsic, 
1879, p. 242. 

Quart, Jour, Geol. Soc,, vol. xxxv. (1879), p. 85, Anniversary 
Address of the President. 

^ J. Gallon, Lectures on Mining, vol. i. p. 63, and Atlas, plate 
viii, fig, 44. i 


gonal direction, causing a displacement sideways as w'ell as down- 
wards. Nevertheless, where beds or veins are not liorizontal, a mere 
shift along the line of dip is sufficient to cause an apparent hea^'e 
sideways. This will be understood from fig- 9. Let AB and CD 
represent two portions of a lode dislo- 
cated by the fault EF. The point 
corresponded originally with B, and 
the dislocation was caused by a simple 
sliding of B' along the line of dip BB'. 

An instance of the complication caused 
by a succession of faults is shown in 
fig. 10.® 


Prosp 


Fig. 9. 


2. Prospectmg, or Search for 
Minei^al.'^Th.^ object of the pro- 
spector is to discover valuable deposits of mineral. This 
search is beset with many difiiculties : the outcrops of 


Pig. 10. — Vertical Section, Penlialls Mine, Cornwall. G, G, G, small 
veins called gossans in the St Agnes district. 

mineral deposits are frequently hidden by soil ; the nature 
of the deposit itself is generally entirely changed near the 
surface; and, in addition to this, the explorer may have 
to pursue his work in trackless forests far away from any 
settlements. 

The prospector seeks for natural sections of the rocks, 
such as occur in cliffs or in river valleys and their tributary 
gullies and gorges ; lie examines the materials constituting 
the river-beds, often digging up and washing portions in a 
pan, in order to ascertain whether they contain traces of 
the heavy ores or metals. If, while prospecting in a valley, 
he discovers stones that have the appearance of having once 
belonged to veins, he endeavours to trace them to their 
source, and is perhaps rewarded by finding similar frag- 
ments, but less water-worn, as he goes up the stream ; 
further on he may come upon large blocks of veinstuff 
lying about, and finally find tbe vein itself laid bare in a 
gorge, or at the bottom of a brook, or possibly projecting 
above the soil in the form of huge crags of quartz. Thus 
at the Great Western quicksilver mine in California the 
outcrop of the vein appears as a dike over 100 feet wide, 
and having precipitous sides in places 75 feet high.^ Loose 
pieces of veinstuff found lying about are known in 
Cornwall as shoad-stones, and shoading is the term given 
to the process of tracking them to the parent lode. 

The upj^er portion of a deposit is frequently much altered by 
atmospheric agencies/ and bears little resemblance to the undecoin- 
posed bed or vein which will eventually be met with at a gi'eater 
or lesser depth. The principal difference consists in the change of 
sulphides into oxides or oxidized compounds. Thus ii’on pyrites, 
vrhich is such a common constituent of mineral veinsj is converted 
into hydrated oxide of iron, and a vein originally consisting largely 
of iron pyrites and quartz now becomes a cindery mixture of quartz 
and ochre, known in Cornwall as gossan. This gossan, or iron 
hal, may often furnish important indications concerning the nature 
of the lode itself, because such minerals as pyromorphite or cerus- 
site point to the existence of galena, whilst melaconite, cuprite, 
malachite, and azurite are the forerunners of ehalcopyrite or copper 
glance. The gossan itself may contain a sufficient quantity of valu- 
able ores to be worth working. 

The seams containing native sulphur in Sicily often show no trace 
of that element immediately at the surface, as the sulphur-bear- 
ing limestone weathers into a soft white granular or pulverulent 


** J. W. Pike, “ On some remarkable heaves or throws in Penballs 
Mine,” Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., vol. xxii. p. 537. 

® Luther Wagoner, “ The Geology of the Quicksilver Mines of Cali- 
fornia,” Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xxxiv. p. 334. 
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variety of gypsum, called hriscaU by the miners, and considered j 
by them as affording important indications concerning the bed j 

itself.^ I 

Other signs of mineral deposits are given by springs and by | 
certain plants dependent upon the deposit or its associated minerals j 
for jrnrt of their nourishment. The appearance of the so-called ' 
lode-lights may he explained by the production of phosphoretted 
hydrogen from the action of organic matter and water upon phos- 
phates^ which are so common in the upper parts of mineral veins; 
and one hears also of differences in the appearance of the vegetation 
along the line of the deposit, of places where snow will not lie in 
winter, and of vapours hanging over the ground. Though some 
writers refuse to put any value upon these indications, they should 
not be entirely overlooked, because the outcrop of a lode, of different 
nature and texture to the surrounding rocks, and which is generally 
a channel for water, may readily cause the phenomena just men- 
tioned. Where the surface is cultivated and the natural springs 
are tapped by adit-levels or other mine- workings, these appearances 
cannot be looked for to any ^reat extent. With one special 
mineral, magnetic iron, the position of the deposit maybe traced 
out with some degree of accuracy with a dipping needle; this is 
used in Sweden. 

After having acquired an idea of the position of a vein 
or seam by some of the surface indications just mentioned, 
it is necessary, before attacking it by shafts or levels, to 
obtain more certain data concerning it. In the case of 
mineral veins, trenches are dug at right angles to the 
supposed strike; and, when the upper part of the deposit 
has been cut in several places, its general course and dip 
can be determined sufficiently for the purpose of arranging 
the future workings. These trenches are called costean 
pits'^; in some cases, instead of a trench, a pit is sunk a 
short distance and a little tunnel driven out. 

Where the mineral to be wrought occurs as a bed or 
mass, the process of boring is resorted to, and indeed this 
method is also applied in the case of veins, especially in 
the United States. Boring is a work of such importance 
that it deserves to be treated under a separate heading. 

3. Boring with Bods and Eopes — Diamond Drills . — The 
object of boring is to reach a deposit by a small hole and 
ascertain its nature, its depth from the surface, thickness, 
dip, and strike. Bore-holes are also used for obtaining 
water, brine, and petroleum, which either rise to the 
surface or have to be pumped up from a certain depth, and 
finally for tapping water in old workings or for effecting 
ventilation. The methods of boring may be classified as 
follows: — (1) boring with the rod; (2) boring with the 
rope ; (3) boring mth the diamond drill. 

In the first method tools for cutting and removing the 
rock are fixed to rods, which are lengthened as the hole 
increases in depth, and which are worked by hand or by 
machinery at the surface. Where the ground is soft, such 
as sand or clay, tools like augers can be employed ; but in 
harder ground it becomes necessary to have recourse to 
percussion.; various forms of chisel are used, the simplest 
being made of the shape shown in fig. 11.^ The rods 
generally consist of bars of square 
iron, from 1 inch to 2 inches on the 
side. The length of each rod de- 
pends upon the height of the tower, 
derrick, or shears erected above the 
bore-hole, which should be an exact 
multiple of the individual parts. 

These are made in lengths of 15 to 
30 or rarely 40 feet, and with a 
soitable tower it is possible to de- ll*--Cliisels. Fig. 12. 
tach or attach two or three lengths at a time, instead of 
having to make or unmake every joint. The mode of con- 
nexion usually preferred is by a screw joint as shown in 
•fig. 12 ; care is taken to have all the joints exactly alike, 
so that any two bars can be screwed together. In order to 

^ Lorenzo Parodi, SulV Estvazione dello Solfo in Sicilia, 1873, 
pp. 7 and 24. . « . j 

* Serlo, Leitfadcn zfwt Berghaukunde, Berlin, 1878, p. 59. 
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diminish the weight of the rods, which becomes consider 
able in deep holes, wood has sometimes been employed. 
The rods are connected by male and female screws attached 
to the rods by sockets of sheet iron, or by a fork-like 
arrangement. At the surface a head is screwed to the 
uppermost rod by which the rods can be lifted, and they 
are turned by means of cross-bars called tillers. 

When the depth is small the rods are lifted by hand and then 
allowed to drop, being turned slightly at each lift so that the 
cutting chisel may strike a new place each time. For greater 
depths a lever has to be einj>loyed, the rods being suspended at one 
end, whilst the other end can be pi’essed down by men using their 
hands or feet. The spring pole is another arrangement, in which 
the elasticity of a long pole is made use of for lifting the rod at each 
stroke. The length of the stroke can be maintained the same while 
the bore-hole is deepened by means of a screw in a swivel-head at 
the top of the rod. 

With deep holes, and especially those of large diameter, steam 
machinery has to be employed for working the rod ; the engine 
may be direct-acting and stand immediately above the bore-hole, 
but a commoner arrangement is to employ a single-acting cylinder 
woiking a beam. Occasionally also the beam is actuated by a 
connecting-rod worked by a crank. 

The actual boring machinery has now been described, and the 
mere boring appears to be a very simple matter, con.sistiiig only in 
lifting the rod a little and allowing it to drop, the rod being turned 
slightly before each stroke. Nevertheless the process of ‘putting 
down a bore-hole is not so simple as it seems, for there are numer- 
ous indispensable accessory operations which take up much time. 
In the first place the debris have to be removed, and in order to 
effect this the rods must be drawn up, the swivel-head is discon- 
nected and a cap screwed on. A length of rods is now drawn up by 
a hand or steam windlass and disconnected. It is well to have as 
many caps as there are lengths to be drawn up, and then each length 
can be suspended in the house. Sometimes a grip which catches the 
rod at the bulging joint is used instead of a cap. The next operation 
consists in lowering by means of a rope the shell-pump or 
sludger, which is a hollow cylinder with a clack or a ball- 
valve (fig. 13). It is worked up and down a little till it is 
filled, and it is then drawn up and emptied at the surface. 

The operation is repeated, if necessary, and the boring is 
resumed with the rod. 

Occasionally a bore-hole has to be widened slightly with 
a tool called a reamer. Soft beds may have to be bored 
through with a wimble ; and, unless the rocks are hard and 
firm, the hole has to be lined with a tube, generally of sheet- . 
iron. Accidents may occur, causing an immense amount 
of trouble, such as the breaking of rods or chisel, and many in- 
genious implements have been devised for seizing the broken rod 
or the fragments of tools which prevent further progress 
with the work. 

In boring at considerable depths, the weight of the 
rod becomes so great that much vibration ensues when 
the mass is suddenly arrested by the chisel striking 
against the bottom of the hole. Various devices have 
been contrived for overcoming this difficulty and pro- 
ducing a tool which will act independently of the rod. 

One of the best-known arrangements is the free-falling 
tool invented by Kind (fig. 14).® The head of the actual 
boring-rod is held by a click or gi’apple ; when the main 
rod descends, the resistance of the water in the hole 
slightly stops the sliding disk D, the jaws J, J open, the 
head is disengaged, and the boring part falls and strikes 
the bottom without any injurious vibrations being com- 
municated to the main rod. When this descends farther 
the head is caught again by the click. Special tools also 
are used for cutting an annular groove at the bottom of 
a bore-hole and breaking off the core, which is then 
brought up, with certain precautions, so as to show the 
nature and dip of the strata traversed. 

In order to obviate the great loss of time which 
ensues from connecting and disconnecting long 
lengths of rods, recourse may be had /to boring 
with the rope. In this method, known as the _ 

Chinese method, the chisel is worked by a rope in 
the same manner as the sludger already described. Messrs 
Mather and Piatt of Manchester have long used with suc- 
cess, in many parts of England and various other countries, 
a system of boring by means of a flat hempen rope. ^ 

The most important modification of late years in the 


s J. Oallon, Lectures on 


vol. i. , Atlas, plate ix. fig. 52- 
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Biamond process of making bore-koles is the introduction of the 
diamond drill. The working part of the drill consists of 
the so-called crown, wliich is a short piece of tube made of 
cast steel, at one end of which a number of black diamonds 
are fastened into small cavities (hg. 15). ^ 

The crown is scre^ved on to wrought- 

iron pipes, which constitute the boring 

rod. Machinery at the surface causes 

the rod to rotate, and the result is the 

cutting of an animiar groove at the 

bottom of the hole, leaving a - 

which, breaking off from time to time, 

is caught by a little shoulder, and 

brought up to the surface with the rod. 

In places where it is not necessary to 

make any verification of the rocks tra- , 

versed, the crown is arranged with 

diamonds in the centre also. The 

debris, in either case, are washed away by a stream of 

water, which is forced down the tube and flows up the sides 

of the hole. With this system a bore-hole can be deepened 

continuously at a speed altogether unattainable by the 

other methods, which require stoppages for cleaning out. 

It has the further advantage of making it possible to drill 

holes in any direction ; and prospecting diamond drills are 

constantly used with much success inside many metal mines, 

especially in the United States. 

Fig. 16^ shows the Little Champion Rock-Drill, which is largely em- 
ployed in the Lake Superior district for prospecting. It can be used 
above or below ground. Two inclined cylinders drive a horizontal 
crank shaft, which works bevel gear, causing the drill to revolve. At 
the same time a countershaft is likewise set in motion, and this effects 
the advance of the drill by gearing driving the feed-screw; as there 
are three kinds of gearing, the speed can be varied at pleasure. The 
feed-screw and its connexions are carried by a swivel-head, and this 
can be turned so as to drill holes at an angle. The drum shown 
above the cylinders is used for hoisting out the drill-rods by a rope. 
The rods are lap- welded iron tubes 1-1 inches in diameter, fitted with 
a bayonet joint 

Another light portable prospecting drill for underground work is 


Fig. 16. — Little Champion Rock-Drill. Fig. 17. 

represented in fig. 17.- It is intended for drilling holes 1|- inches 
in diameter to a depth of 160 feet. The cores which it yields are 
-J inch in diameter- It has double oscillating cylinders 3| inches in 
diameter with 3^ inches stroke, which are run up to a speed of 800 
revolutions. The drill can be set to bore in any direction by 
turning the swivel-head on which it is carried. 

The larger rock-drill used by the American Diamond Rock 
Boring Company for putting down holes to a depth of 2000 feet 
consists of a 20 horse-power boiler with two oscillating 6-iiicli 
cylinders and the necessary gearing for working the drill, all 

^ Engineenng and Mining Jour.^ vol. xxxiii. p. 119. 

® Ibid., vol. xxxiii. p. 273. 


mounted upon a carriage, so that the whole machine is readily 
moved from place to place. Tlie feed is effected by gearing or by 
hydraulic pressure ; a 2|-inc}i crown is employed, leaving a 2-inch 
core. Each separate drill-rod is 10 feet long. The total weight of 
the machine is about 4 tons. 

4. Brealcing Ground — Tools Employed — Blasting hy 
Various Methods — Machine Brills — Brvsing Lerels and 
Sinking Shafts. — The kind of ground in which mining ex- 
cavations have to be carried on varies within the widest 
limits, from loose quicksands to rocks which are so hard 
that the best steel tools will scarcely touch them. 

Loose ground can be removed with the shovel ; but in Tools, 
the special case of peat sharp spades are employed, which 
cut through the fibres and furnish lumps or sods of con- 
venient form for drying and subsequent use as fuel. What 
is called fair., soft, or easy ground, such as clay, shale, 
decomposed clay-slate, Q 

and chalk, requires J 

the use of the pick jfl H 

and the shovel The — 3 

pick is a tool of very 1^1 — — — 

variable form, accord- i8.-~Poll-pick. 

ing to the material 

operated on. Thus < =!-: -■ — 

there are the navvy \ 

pick, the single-point- \ ^ 

ed pick with a striking 3 I ' 

head at the other end called the poll- 
pick (fig. 18.), and numerous varieties 
of the double-pointed pick (fig. 19), the 
special tool of the collier, but also 
largely used in metal mining. When 
the ground, though harder, is neverthe- 
less “jointy,’’ or traversed by many L 

natural fissures, the wedge comes into Fig. 19.— Double- 
play. The Cornish tool known as a gad pointed Pick, 
is a pointed wedge (fig. 20). The so-called “pick and 
gad ” work consists in breaking away the easy ground with 
the point of the pick, wedging off pieces with the gad driven 
in by a sledge or the poll of the pick, or prizing them q 
off with the pick after they have been loosened by 
the gad. The Saxon gad is held on a little handle, 1 1 

and is struck with a hammer. It is used for wedg- | ( 

ing off pieces of jointy ground, and in former days \ ] 

even hard rocks were excavated by its aid. The 

process consisted in chipping out a series of parallel 
grooves and then chipping away the ridges left 
between the grooves. As a method of working this process 
is obsolete; but it is useful on a small scale for cutting 
recesses (hitches) for timber, for dressing the sides of levels 
or shafts before putting in dams, and fc".^ doing work 
in places w^here blasting might injure pumps or 
other machinery. 

We now come to hard ground ; and in this class 
we have a large proportion of the rocks met with 
by the miner, such as slate of various kinds, hard 
grits and sandstone, limestone, the metamorphic 
schists, granite, and the contents of many mineral 
veins. Docks of this kind are attacked by boring 
I and blasting. The tools employed are the jumper, 

I the borer or drill, the hammer*, the sledge (mallet, . 
Cornwall), the scraper and charger, the tamping bar i i 
or stemmer, in some places the pricker or needle, * 
the claying bar, the crowbar, and finally the shovel 
for riearing away the broken rock. 

The jumper (fig. 21) is merely a long bar of iron i 
terminating in tw^o chisel-like edges made of steel; Fig. 21. 
generally there is a swelling in the middle, and 
sometimes the jumper tapers all the way from the middle 
to the edge or bit. The jumper is most commonly used • 
when it is necessary to bore holes dowmwards, and m . 
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largely employed in quarries; occasionally it is used in 
boring holes horizoatallyj as for instance in the salt mines of 
Cheshire. The jumper is held in the desired direc- 
tion, lifted up, and thrust down ; it is turned a 
little after each stroke. 

However, the miner^s tool is generally the borer 
proper, or drill (fig. 22), which is a bar of round or 
octagonal steel, usually from I inch to 1-J inches in 
diameter, with one end forged into a chisel-shaped 
edge, the exact shape and degree of sharpness 
varying according to the hardness of the rock. 

The hole is bored by striking the drill with a j/j 
hammer or sledge and turning it after each blow'. 

Boring is said to be single-handed if the miner 
holds the drill in one hand and strikes with the hammer 
in the other, whilst it is called double-handed when one 
man turns and an- 
other strikes. The 
hammers for single- 


handed boring 
ally vary in weight O 

from 2 to 6 or 7 1). Pia 23. —Sledge-Hammer. 

The double-handed boring hammer, or sledge (fig. 23), 
weighs from 6 to 10 Ib or more. If a hole is directed 
downwards, the miner pours in a little water and bores the 
hole wet. From time to time he draws out the sludge with 
the scraper, a little disk at the end of a metal rod, and he 
takes a fresh borer when the tool he is using has become 
blunt. The depth bored varies with the rock and the nature 
of the excavation ; but in driving levels in the ordinary 
way the depth is commonly from 18 inches to 3 feet. 

Holes for blasting are sometimes bored by tools like 
carpenters^ augers. One of the simplest, which is used in 
some French slate-mines, is very like a brace and bit, and 
the tool is kept pressed against the rock by means of a 
screw fixed in a frame resting on the ground. 

The pricker, or needle, is a slender tapering rod of copper 
or bronze, with a ring at the large end. It is used for 
maintaining a hole in the tamping through which the 
charge can be fired. The use of needles made of iron is 
prohibited in many countries, on account of the danger of 
their striking sparks which might fire the charge. The 
tamping bar, or stemmer, is a rod of iron, copper, or bronze, 
or iron shod with copper, and it is used for ramming in 
dried clay, slate pounded up, or other fine material, upon 
the powder, and so creating a resistance sufficient to make 
the gases generated by the explosion of the charge rend 
the rock in the manner required. The claying bar is used 
for lining wet holes with clay, and so rendering them 
temporarily winter tight. 

Shovels vary much in different districts. In the south- 
west of England the long-handled shovel is preferred to the 
common one with a short handle ; in Germany the ore or 
rubbish is frequently scraped into a tray with a sort of hoe. 

In addition to these tools the miner requires an ex- 
plosive, and a means of firing the charge at the bottom 
of the hole which will give him time to escape. Twenty 
years ago gunpowder was the only explosive in common use 
in mines, but at the present day its place has been taken to 
a very large extent by mixtures containing nitro-glycerin or 
gnn-cotton. The powder used for blasting in mines usually 
contains less saltpetre than that which is employed for 
sporting or military purposes. The following is an analysis 
of mining powder by Captain Hoble and Sir F. Abeiri — 


Saltpetre 61 '66 

Potassium sulphate 0 *1 2 

,, chloride 0*14 

Sulphur 16 ’06 

Carbon 17*93 

H ydrog en 


Oxygen 2*23 

Ash 0*59 

Water 1*61 


100*00 


“On Fired Gunpowder,” Phil. Trans., 1880, p. 225. 


Gunpowder compressed into cylinders of diameters 
suitable for bore-holes, and provided with a central hole 
for the insertion of the fuse, has lately been brought 
forward with some success, 

Nitro-glycerin or glyceryl nitrate is a light-yellow oily 
liquid which is very sensitive to shocks ; under the action 
of a fulminating cap it explodes with great violence. 

Its chemical composition is expressed by the formula 
C3Hri(N0o)303 or (C3H-)3N03; its specific gravity is 
1*6. It has been found so dangerous that its use by 
itself has been given up ; but on the other hand the mix- 
ture of nitro-glycerin and infusorial earth {Kieselgvhr) called 
dynamite or giant powder is now one of the commonest 
explosives met with. It has the advantage over powder 
that it is far more powerful, that it may be used in wet 
holes or under water, that it is very effective even in 
ground full of ^^vughs’^ or cavities, and that it requires no 
hard tamping, winch is always a source of danger. Its 
plasticity too enables it to fill the space at the bottom of a 
bore-hole, wffiich is rarely a true cylinder, more completely 
than any solid cartridge can do. One disadvantage is 
that it has to be thawed in cold weather, and there is also 
the fact that occasionally the whole of a charge of dyna- 
mite fails to go ofi, and unnoticed remnants have exploded 
and caused serious and even fatal accidents when struck 
with the pick or borer. The danger is enhanced when the 
remnants have been left in contact with water, wffiich causes 
a separation of the sensitive nitro-glycerin, so that even a 
blow upon the adjacent rock may lead to an accident if 
any of the explosive oil has leaked into cracks. The 
strongest dynamite contains about 75 per cent, of nitro- 
glycerin, the rest being kieseiguhr. A new^er explosive is 
blasting gelatin; it is made by mixing nitro-cotton with 
nitro-glycerin, until enough nitro-cotton has been dissolved 
to convert the nitro-glycerin into a jelly-like mass. The 
blasting gelatin in ordinary use contains no less than 93 
per cent, of nitro-glycerin, with 7 per cent, of nitro-cotton, 
and its strength is very great. 

Gun-cotton per se is not much in favour in ordinary 
mining; but mixed with some nitrate or mixture of 
nitrates, such as the nitrates of barium and potassium, and 
known as cotton powder, tonite, and potentite, it is 
employed extensively. Though not quite so powerful as 
dynamite, nitrated gun-cotton possesses the important 
advantage of not requiring ^to be thawed in cold w^eather. 

As in the case of dynamite, accidents have been caused by 
remnants of charges ; and with both explosives it is neces- 
sary to examine carefully the bottoms of all holes after 
blasting, and to destroy any possible remnants by firing off 
a detonator in any bottom or “ socket wliich cannot with 
certainty be pronounced free from danger. 

The commonest method of firing a charge is by means Safety- 
of the safety-fuse, a cord containing a core of gunpowder 
introduced during the process of manufacture ; it may be 
rendered waterproof by tar or gutta-percha. 

In blasting in the ordinary way the charge of gunpowder is put 
in either loose or enclosed in a paper hag, and it is pressed down to 
the bottom of the hole with a wooden stick, whilst a piece of fuse 
also is inserted extending from the charge well beyond the bole. 

If the powder is loose tlie miner carefully wipes down the sides of 
the hole w’ith a w*et swah stick (a W’ooden rod with the fibres frayed 
at one end), or with a wisp of hay twisted round the scraper, in 
order to remove any loose grains adhering to the fuse or the sides 
of the hole, and then presses in a w^ad of hay or paper. A little 
fine tamping, often the dust from boring a dry hole, is now thrown 
in and rammed down with the wooden charging stick, and the same 
process is repeated, and when harder tamping is required the metal 
bar is brought into operation, until the bole is completely filled. 

As the safety -fuse burns slowly, at the rate of about 2 or 3 feet 
a minute, the miner can secure ample time for retreat by taking a 
sufficient length. It is usual to ignite the fuse by a candle-end 
fixed under it by a piece of clay, and it takes a little time for the 
candle to burn through the fuse. 

The old plan of firing a charge, which is still in use in many 
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[blasting. 


Blasting 
by elec- 
taricity. 


places, consists xn ioseiting tbe needle into tlie charge and then 
tamping up the holt\ is taken to draw out the needle a little 

as the tamping proceeds, so as to prevent too much force being re- 
quired for its iinal %\utiidrawal. The small hole left in this way 
serves for the insertion of a straw, rush, or series of small quills, filled 
with fine powder, which like the fuse reaches from the charge to 
the outside. A short squib wliieh shoots a sti’earn of sparks down 
the needle hole is also used occasionally. The sti'aw or squib is 
lighted by some kind of slow match, made either by dipping a 
cotton strand in melted sulphur or soaking a piece of paper or a 
lucifer in the tallow of a candle ; touch-paper ‘also is used. 

Dynamite, blasting gelatin, gun-cotton, and cotton-powder are 
Ered by the detonation of a fidininating cap. A long copper cap 
containing fiihniiiato of mercury is fastened into the safety-fuse by 
squeezhig with a pair of nippers, and is then inserted, into a small 
cartridge of the explosive and placed above the rest of the 

c'hargc. Fig. 24 sliows a hole charged 
witir two dynamite cartri<lges, a primer 
with cap, and filled up with water as 
tamping. Sometimes gun-cottou is lived 
by a small charge of powder above it. Nv 

Several substitutes for explosives \ j 

have been tried with the object of f 
getting rid of the ilaine, wliich is J y 
dangerous in collieries giving oif fire- / | 

damp. Among these may be men- \ 1 7^, 

tinned plugs of dry wood which .swell j ^ ^ 

when wetted, wedges worked by/-— 

hydraulic pressure, cartridges con- Fig. 24 

taining compressed air at extremely 

high pressures, and lastly cartridges of compressed lime which ex- 
pands when water is brought into it. 

For the purpose of bring several holes simultaneously, 
Messrs Bickford, Smith, k, Co., the original inventors and 
makers of the safety-fuse, have brought out a new fuse 
(fig, 25), the action of which 
•will be easily understood 
from the figure. An ordi- 

' nary ■ fuse is fixed into a . 

metal case called the igniter, ^ Fig/ 25 ! 

from which a number of 

instantaneous fuses convey fire to as many separate holes. , 
It is found in practice that this fuse answers very well. ; 

Charges may be readily fired singly or simultaneously 
with the aid of electricity, either of high tension obtained 
from a frictional, magneto-electric, or dynamo-electric 
machine, or of low tension from a galvanic battery. The 
former is preferred. 

Fig. 2S shows a section of one of Brain’s high-tension fuses. 

A is a cylindrical wooden case containing a paper cartridge B, 



with an electric igniting composition C at the bottom. Two 
copper wires D, D enclosed in gutta-percha E, E reach down to 
the composition, wliere they are about -V i^ich apart. A copper 
cap or detonator G is fixed on to the small end of the ^vooden case. 
The insulated wires D, D are long enough to reach be 3 mnd the bore- 
hole. The ends of the wires are scraped bare, and one xvire of the 
first hole is twisted together with a wire of the imxt hole, and so 
on, and finally the two odd wires of the first and last hole are 
connected to the two wives of a single cable, or to two separate 
cables, extending to some -jdace of safety to which the men can 
retreat* Here the two cable wires are connected by binding screws 
to a frictional electrical machine or dynamo exploder. A few turns 
of the handle charge a condenser, and by pressing a knob or by 
some other device the circuit is completed and the discharge 
efifected. The electiicity passes through the fuse wires making a 
spark at each break, and so firing the electric igniting composition. 
The flame flashes through the hole H, and ignites the fulminating 
mercury I, the detonation of which causes the explosion of the 
dynamite, blasting gelatin, or tonite surrounding the cap. 

One great advantage of electric firing is that the miner 


fire,” an occasional source of accidents with the ordinary 
safety-fuse. 

One of the greatest improvements in the art of mining Machia^ 
during the last few years has been the introduction of drills, 
machinery for boring holes for blasting; most of the 
machines imitate percussive boring by hand, but a few 
rotary machines are also in use. A percussive drill or 
perforator consists of a cylinder with a piston to which 
the drill is fastened. Compressed air is made to act 
alternately on each side of the piston, and in this manner 
the drill receives its reciprocating motion. Various 
arrangements have been adopted for securing the automatic 
rotation of the drill. In some cases also the advance 
forward of the machine, as the hole is deepened, is also 
effected automatically ; but in many of the best drills this 
w^ork is left to the man in charge. It is impossible within 
the limits of this article to describe the various drills now 
in use, or even to make a complete enumeration of them. 

The following, in alphabetical order, are the names of some of 
the best-known drills: — Barrow, Beaumont, Burleigh, Champion, 

Cornish, Cranston, Darlington, Desideratum, Deeriug, Dubois 
and Fraiigois, Dynamic, Eclipse, Excelsior, Ferroiix, Frohlich, Inger- 
soll, Laxey, Mackean, Osterkainpf, Band, Roanliead, Sandycroft, 

Schram. An account of two of the simplest, the Barrow and the 
Darlington drills, will be sufficient to give a general idea of the 
construction of these machines. 

“The Barrow drill (fig. 27) consists essentially of a gun-metal Ban'ow 



a 

|fS n..rri 


Fig. 27. 

cylinder 0 about 2 feet in lengtli and 4 inches in diameter, iir 
which works a cast-steel piston-rod D, fitted with two pistons G, 
about 12 inches apart, mid-way between which is the tappet, or 
boss, G'. In a valve-box on the top of the cylinder is placed the- 
oscillating slide-valve H (shown separately), hinged at M, which 
is worked by the reciprocation of the tappet G' coming in con- 
tact with its lower edges, which for this purpose are formed with 
two slopes at each end, as shown. It has ports corresponding 
with openings in the slide-valve face for admitting the fresh 
steam or compressed air from the inlet pipe I (fig. 28) to the- 




ports j at each end of the cjdinder, and for letting the spent or 
exhaust air or steam escape by tlie exhaust pipe J. This simple 
arrangement constitutes the whole valve gear of the machine. 

** The borer is inserted into a hole formed in the fore end of the 
piston rod, and is fixed therein by means of a screw. Its rotation 
is effected by hand, by means of the handle D", turning a spindle 
D', wliich is so fitted by means of the cotter made fast in the 
piston DG, and fitting in a slot in the spindle D', that the latter 
can slide in the piston DG, but when turned by the handle causes 
the piston to turn with it. The spindle D' has a pinion E gearing 
into the pinion E, on the adjusting and feeding screw O', so that 
when the piston D is turned by means of the handle D" the 
cylinder C is simultaneously pushed along the bed- plate A. These 
pinions can be easily disconnected by loosening the nut/, and thus 


can retire to a perfectly safe place before attempting to piston and the adjusting screw can be turned independently of 

explode the charge. This is important in sinking shafts, pother when required. • n * -u 

t - * 1 ' Tlxe borers used are respectively 14 inches, 1 1 inches, and 1 inch 

where the means of escape are Im easy than in levela in diameter, the length of the stroke 4 inches, and the maximum 
A socond advantage is that , ' of bl^ hnndr^d pCfi minute. The air is 

V \ \ , 
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. diameter and 6 feet stroke ; tlie air-main is at first 9 inches in dia- 
: meter, then 6 inches, whilst 2-inch gas-pipe is used in the levels. 

1 i A rock-drill which has done, and is doing, excellent work is that 
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brought down about 400 fathoms from surface, at a pressure of 50 to 
65 h) to the ri( juare iiicii, in wrought-iron pipes 2 inches in diameter in 
the shaft, and 1.} inches in the ievcd, and admitted through a fiexible 
tube into the inlet I on the left-hand side of the cylinder. The cost 
of the pipes is rather under 7d. a foot, or about 3s. 3d. per fathom. 
The air is compressed at the surface by a 14-inch compressoiy "worked 
by a 12-inch hoiizontal engine, capable, however, of working two 


machine drills. The gross weight of the machine, including the- 
bed-plate and gudgeon, is about 115 lb.’’ 

The method of fixing the machine for work is as follows The 
bed-plate A of the machine is formed with a gudgeon A' which fits 
into, and can be adjusted to any position in, a socket formed in or 
on a clamp B", w'hich can be fixed on any part of the wi’ought-iron 
bar or column B, thus forming a universal j oint. This bar or column 


Scale, figs. 29, 30. 


Fio. 29.-^'Side Elevation of Darlington’s Eock-Drill. — Scale iVv- 

can be placed in position either horizontally or vertically, as may adjusting screw M, and claws N and W. If necessary, wooden 
be most convenient, but is generally placed across the level, against wedges 0, O' are driven in between the claws and the wall to make, 
the sides of which it is secured by means of the clamp L, and it still firmer. The weight of the bar is about 12011).”^ 


Air-compressing plant of greater size has now been erected at 
Dolcoath mine, to which the above description refers. At Snail- 
beach mine in Shropshire they have two air-compressors of 18 inches 


Fig. 30. —Horizontal Section of Darlington’s Eoek-DriiL— Scale xVu* 
size has now been erected at j of Mr John Darlington. Its construction will he understood ^7 
e description refers. At Snail- referring to figs. 29, 30, and 31 ; a is the cylinder, b the piston rod, drill., 

two air-compressors of 18 inches e the borer; d, d are two openings for bringing in comjjressed air, 

either of which may be used according to the position of the drill ; 
e is the inlet hose with a stopcock, /drill-holder, g stretcher bar, 

\ piston, j rifled bar for turning jnston and drill, J? ratchet wheel 
attached to rifled bar, I rifled nut fixed in the piston head, : m wood 
for lessening -weight of piston rod and blocking space, n portway for 
allowing the compressed air to pass to the top of the piston and give 
the blow, 0 exhaust portway. The action of the drill is as follow's. 

The compressed air is always acting on the underside of the piston, 
and when the upper side of the piston communicates with the outer 
atmosphere the piston moves rapidly backwards and uncovers the 
portway n. The compressed air rushes through and presses against 
the upper side of the } dston, which has a greater area than the lower 
side, the difference being equal to the area of the piston rod. The 
piston is driven rapidly downwards and the drill strikes its blow. 

At the same time it uncovers the exhaust port u and then the con- 
stant pressure on the annular area on the underside of the piston 
produces the return stroke. The number of blows per minute is 
from six hundred to eight hundred. The rotation of the drill is 
effected by the rifled bar. On the down-stroke of the piston the 
bar with its ratchet wheel is free to turn under a couple of pawls, 
and consequently the piston moves straight whilst the bar and 
^ ratchet wheel turn. When the up-strolce is being made the ratchet 
wheel is held by the pawls and the piston is forced to make part of 
1* a revolution. As the hole is deepened the cylinder is advanced 

main is at first 9 inches in dia- forwards by turning the handle p ; this works an endless screw q 


• Ptoc. Mining Institute of Cornwall^ vol. i., 1877, p. 12. 
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passiiipf tlirougli a nut att-aclied to tlie cylinder; r is tlie cradle 
carrying the feed-screw and siipj)orting the cylinder. It is centred 
ou the clainp As this clamp can be fixed in any position on the 
bar, and as "the cradle can be turned on the clamp, it is evident 
that holes can be bored in any direction. 

In driving a level with the Darlington drill it is usual to fix the 
stretcher bar horizontally across the level so as to command the 
upper part of the face ; holes can then he bored with, the cradle 
above the bar or below it. The bar is then shifted low enough to 
bore the bottom holes. It is found that all the necessary holes can 
he bored from two positions of the bar. The bar therefoi'e has 
simply to be fixed twice; the alterations in position for boring holes 
in various directions are managed by shifting the clamp on the bar 
and turning the cradle on the clamp. Fig. 31 shows the stretcher 
bar fixed in a vertical position, which is sometimes convenient. 

Ill order to clear out the sludge from holes that are “ looking 
downwards,” a jet of water, supplied from a hose attached to a half- 
inch gas-pipe leading from a cistern at a higher level, is made to 
play nito the holes during the process of boring. 

For sinking shafts Mr Darlington has the drill fixed in a cylin- 
drical case with a large external thread which works in a nut on the 
clamp. The drill is fed forwards by turning a hand-wheel attached 
to the case. 

Eotating machine drills are also used in mines as well 
as those with percussive action. Stapff pointed out some 
years ago that, if a rock may be chipped off by power com- 
municated by a blow, it may also be chipped oS by a similar 
amount of power communicated by pressure. Brandtts 
rotatory boring-machine consists of a hollow borer ivhich 
has a steel crown with cutting edges screwed on. The 
tool is kept tight against the rock by the pressure of a 
column of water, and is at the same time made to rotate 
by two little water-pressure engines, whilst a stream of 
w'ater passing down through the borer washes away the 
ddbris and keeps the cutting edges cool. In principle, 
therefore, this drill resembles the original diamond boring 
machine of De la Eociie-Tolay and Ferret, save that the 
crown is made of steel and not of diamonds. During the 
last few years it has been tried with success in railway 
tunnels and in mines. Jarolimek's drill ^ acts also by 
rotation, but the borer is fed forwards and pressed against 
the rock by a differential screw arrangement. The machine 
can be worked by hand, or by a little water-pressure or 
compressed-air engine or an electro-motor. .In working 
certain minerals occurring in seams the undercutting may 
be performed by machines similar to those used in coal 
mines (see vol. vi. p. 68). 

We now come to the application of the tools and machine 
drills to the purpose of breaking ground for driving levels 
and sinking shafts. 

A level or drift is a more or less horizontal passage or 
tunnel, whilst a shaft is a pit either vertical or inclined. 
In driving a level by hand labour in hard ground, the first 
thing the miner has to do is to take out a cut, i.e., blast 
out a preliminary opening in the “end” or “forebreast.” 
The position of this cut is determined by the joints, which 
the miner studies carefully so as to obtain the greatest 
advantage from these natural planes of division. Thus 
fig. 32 shows a case in which, owing to joints, it was 






Fig. 32. 

advisable to begin with a hole E'o, 1, and then bore and 
blast 2, 3, and 4 one after the other. The miner as a rule 
does not plan the position of any hole until the previous 


one has done its work; in fact he regulates the position 
and depth of each hole by the particular circumstances of 
the case. Though a vein audits walls may be hard, there 
is occasionally a soft layer of clay (DD, DD, fig. 33) along 
one wall {dig^ Coimwali; yot^y^, United States^ The 
miner then works this away with the pick, and, having 
excavated a groove as deep as possible, he can now blast 
down the lode by side holes and so push the level forward. 

In sinking a shaft a similar method of proceeding is Sinking 
observed. A little pit (sinlc) h blasted out in the most 
convenient part, and the excavation is widened to the full 
size by a succession of blasts, each hole being planned 
according to circumstances. This series of operations is 
repeated, and the shaft is thus gradually deepened. 

Where boring machinery is employed, less attention, 
and sometimes no attention, is paid to natural joints, 
because when once the drill is in its place it is very little 
trouble to bore a few more holes, and the work can then 
be carried on according to a system which is certain of 
effecting the desired result. 

A common method of procedure for hard ground is Driving 
shown in figs. 34 and 3^). Four centre holes are bored 

with 
machine 
drills. 


about a foot apart 
at first, but con- 
verging till at a 
depth of 3 feet 
they are within 
6 inches, or less, 
of each other. 

Other holes are 

then bored around -n- o- 

them until the 

end is pierced by twenty or thirty holes in all. The four 
centre holes are then charged and fired simultaneously, 
either by electricity or by Bickford’s instantaneous fuse, 
and the result is the removal of a large core of rock. 

The holes round the opening are then charged and fired, 
generally in volleys of several holes at a time, and the level 
is thus carried forward for a distance of 3 feet. If the ; 
ground is more favourable few^er holes are required, and 
they may be bored deeper, — in fact as much as 6 feet in 
some instances. Occasionally the four centre holes are 
directed so that they meet at the apex of an acute pyramid, 
and then, after all have been charged with blasting gelatin, 
only one of them receives a primer and cap ; the shock of 
the explosion of one chai’ge fires the other three adjacent 
charges simultaneously. The preliminary opening is not 
necessarily made in the centre of a level, and sometimes it 
is blasted out in the bottom or one side. 

In sinking shafts by boring machinery operations are conducted Sink hi g 
much in the same way as in levels, save of course that the holes shafts 
are directed downwards. Figs. 36 and 37 are a section and plan of with 
a shaft which is machin-^ 


now being sunk at 
the Foxdale mines ^ 
in the Isle of Man. ^ 

About forty-five ; 
holes are bored in 
the bottom of the 
shaft before the 
drills are removed ; , 
two of the holes i 
A, B, and occasion- 
ally four, are bored 
only 4 feet deep, 
and are blasted with ordinary fuse. They serve simply to smash 
up and weaken the core ; then the six holes nearest the centre, 
which are 8 feet deep, are blasted all together with Bickford’s 
instantaneous fuse, and the result is the removal of a large core 
leaving a deep sink. The remaining holes are fired in volleys of 
four at a time, in the ordinary way. In this manner the shaft, 
which is in hard granite, is being deepened at the rate of 3 J or 4 
fathoms a month. Tonite is the explosive used. 

^Sundry machines have been invented and used for driving levels 
without blasting. Some cut up the face into small chips which can 


Fig 36. 


Fig. 37. 


Fig. 33 


^ Oesterreichiscjie Zeitschnft Jut Berg- wid Huttenwesen^ 1881 
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easily be removed, but they bave not made tbeir way at present 
into ordinary mining. The Bosseyense of MM. Dubois and Francois 
acts on a different principle. It is a strong macbine worked by 
compressed air. It first of all drills holes 4 inches in diameter by 
percussion ; a striking head is then substituted for the drill, and 
wedges, on the principle of the plug and leathers, are inserted into 
the holes ; and powerM blows with the striking head wedge off the 
rock in lumps. This machine is being used with success in Belgium 
Ibr driving levels and crosscuts in fiery mines. 

Some comparative experiments between hand-labour, a percussive 
drill, and a rotatory drill have lately been made in one of the 
Freiberg mines, ^ and the results are of much interest and import- 
ance. The actual figures are as follows, the cost including, in the 
case of the machines, interest, depreciation, and cost of rej)airs, and 
cost of steam-power, supposing -water-power not available : — 



Hand- 

horing. 

Schram’s 

Drill. 

Brandt’s 

Drill. 

Distance driven per week (in metres) 

Cost in marks per metre driven | 

Wages realized by the miners, in marks, per 8 p 
liours shift ji 

0-95 
120 to 
123*5 
1*85 to 
2*05 

4*5 

77*4 to 
85*25 
3*48 to 
3*06 

5*0 

74*34 

3-76 


The advantages of machine -work are very marked indeed both 
as regards rate and cost of driving, and wages earned by the men. 
Brandt’s rotatory drill did its work cheaper and faster than Schram’s 
machine; but nothing is said in the original notice of the advantage 
of a machine driven by compressed air for ventilating workings such 
as advanced headings in which these drills are employed. 

Brandt’s machine was worked with water at a pressure of 83| 
atmospheres, of which 56 '6 atmospheres were obtained by jnessure 
pumps provided with an accumulator, and 26*9 atmospheres by 
natural fall, owing to the working level being 277 metres below 
the pumps. The water was conveyed to the machine in iron pipes 
of inches diameter inside. The diameter of the holes bored was 
2| inches, and they could be bored in gneiss at the rate of inches 
per minute. The stretcher bar on which the machine is carried 
is hollow, and has a piston which can be forced out by hydraulic 
pressure so as to fix the bar firmly. A similar bar is sometimes 
used with percussive drills. 2 

As a method of breaking ground the ancient process of fire-setting 
requires to be mentioned. Before blasting was known it was largely 
employed, but its use is now confined to a few places on the Con- 
tinent where the rocks are exceedingly hard and where wood is 
abundant and cheap. Piles of wood are heaped up against the face 
of the workings and set on fire. On returning to the -working place 
two or three days afterwards, when the rocks have cooled a little, it 
is found that the ground has split and flaked off, and that much has 
been loosened which can be removed by the pick and wedge. 

We finally come to water as an agent for removing rocks. 
Sti'eams of water were formerly used in South Wales for working 
beds of clay ironstone at the outcrop. The water washed away the 
clay and shale and left the clean nodules of ironstone. The china 
clay of Cornwall is also worked by water: a stream of water is 
turned on to the soft mass, and the workman loosens the gi’ound 
with a pick; the water carries off the particles of decomposed 
rock in suspension to regular settling pits. Water under pressure 
has rendered vast services to the miner in working auriferous 
alluvia- The system is described and figured at p. 746 of vol. x., 
so it is unnecessary here to enter into details. In the special case 
of salt-mines recourse may be had to the solvent action of water, 
directed by suitable jets, for making excavations. 

Modes of 5. FrincipUs of Employment of Mining Labour. — ^As a 
paying proportion of the expenditure in mining is for actual 

^ manual labour, it is very important that means should be 
taken to prevent any waste in this department- Three 
principles are in vogue-payment by time, by work done 
either measured or weighed, and by the value of the ore 
extracted. 

The overseers, called captains in many metal mines, are 
naturally paid by the month, and where strict supervision 
can be exercised, such as is possible at the surface, on the 
dressing-floors for instance, the same principle may be 
adopted; but when men are working underground, and 
often in small gangs of only two or three persons at some 
distance apart, piecework of some kind is more economical 
and satisfactory in every way. 

In driving levels and sinking shafts it is usual for the 

^ Jahrluch fur das Berg- und JButtmwesen im Kimigreiche Sachsen 
auf da>s Jahr 1882, p. 18, and abstract in Proc. Inst CvOy Eng,, 
vol. Ixix., 1881-82, part iii. p. 61. 

Anndks des Mines, ssr. 8, ii., ph 1, fig. 6, 1882. 


men to work at a certain price per running yard or fathom. 

The agents have to see that the excavation, whether shaft 
or level, is maintained of the full dimensions agreed upon, 
and preserved in the proper direction. At the end of a 
certain time, generally a month, the work is measured by 
the agent. From the gross amount obtained by multiply- 
ing the price by the number of fathoms driven or sunk it 
is necessary to deduct the cost of the materials supplied to 
the men by the mining company, such as explosives, steel, 
candles, &c., and the remainder is divided among the 
persons who took the contract. When the useful mineral 
is being obtained the men may be paid at so much per 
cubic yard or fathom excavated, or at so much per ton of 
mineral extracted ; the overseer of course has to see, in 
this latter case, that worthless rock is not sent to the 
surface. Payment by the number of inches bored is a 
method in use in some countries, where the men are not 
experienced or enterprising enough to undertake the work 
in any other way. A foreman points out to the men the 
position and direction in which the holes must be bored, 
measures them when completed, and subsequently charges 
and fires them. 

The third method is that which is known as the tribute 
system. The miner working on tribute is allowed to 
speculate upon the value of the ore in a certain working 
area assigned to him and called his pitc/i. He gives the 
mining company all the ore he extracts at a certain pro- 
portion of its value, after he has paid aU the cost of break- 
ing it, hoisting it to the surface, and dressing it. Thus, 
supposing he takes a pitch at 5s. in the and produces 
marketable copper ore of the value of £50, his share will 
be 50 X 5s. = £12, 10s., less the cost of the materials he 
has been supplied with, and all expenses for winding, 
dressing, sampling, &c. 

6. Means of Securing Excavations by Timber, Iron, and Timber I 
Masonry. — The following kinds of timber are those most 
frequently employed for securing excavations underground : 
oak, larch, pitch pine, spruce fir, and acacia. In many 
mines the timber is attacked by dry rot, which gradually 
renders it useless, and when the timber has often to be 
renewed the expense may be very considerable. Various 
methods of preventing dry rot have been tried with more 
or less success, such as letting water trickle over the timber 
in the mine or treating it with preservative solutions 
beforehand. Brine, creosote, and solutions of chloride of 
zinc, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of copper, and sulphate of 
iron increase the duration of timber. It was found by 
experiments carried on at Commentry during a long series 
of years that one of the best plans was to soak the timber 
I for twenty-four hours in a strong solution of sulphate of 
^ iron. The total cost was only |'d. per yard of prop, whilst 
the timber lasted eleven times as long as when this simple 
treatment was omitted. 

Timber is used in various forms — either whole and merely 
sawn into lengths, or squared up, or sawn in half, or sawn 
into planks of various thicknesses. 

Where the roof of a bed is weak it may be kept up by simple 
props ; but in some coal- 
mines and clay-mines a better 
support is obtained by logs 
laid t-wo by two 
crosswise (fig. 38). 

Though a level is an ex- 
cavation of a very simple 
nature, the nxethods of tim- 
bering it vary considerably, 
because the parts requiring 
support may either be the 

roof alone, or the roof and one or two sides, or the roof, sides, and 
bottom. 

If the roof only is -weak, as is the case with a soft lode between 
■two hard walls, a cap -with a few boards resting on it (fig. 39) is 
sufficient to prevent falls. If one side is weak the cap must be 
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su!)ported by a Hide i)rop or leg (%. 40), and very often by t\vo 
legs. The forms of joint between the cap and leg are numerous 




Fig. 40. 

(tig. 41), dex)endiiig to a great extent upon the nature of the pres- 
sure, whether coming upon the top or sides. With round timber 

the top of the leg is ^ A 

sometimes hollowed /v- — ^ 11 M 

as shown in fig. 42 
A, but occasionally 
the Joint is fiat and 
a thick nail, or nog, 
is put in {fig. 4*2 B) 




Where the floor of a level 



Fig. 43. 


lion 

supports. 


, u 

Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 

to prevent tSe eflects of side pressure, or, bettei', a piece of thick 
plank is nailed under the cap (fig. 43). * ■“ ^ "* 

is soft and weak, a 


sole -piece or sill be- 
comes necessary, and, 
if the .sides or roof are 
likely to fall in, a 
lining of poles or 
planks is used (fig. 43). 

In some very heavy 
ground in the Corn- 
stock lode a special 
system of timbering is 
adopted (fig. 44). 

If the ground is loose, so that the roof or sides, or both, will run 
in unless immediately supported, the method of working called 
filling ov poling is pursued. It consists in supporting the weak 
parts by boards or poles kept in advance of the last frame set up. 
The poles or boards 
(latJis) are driven 
for-ward by blows 
from a sledge, and 
the ground is then 
worked away with 
the pick; as soon as 
a sufficient advance 
has been made a new 
frame is set up to 
support the ends of 
the poles or boards 
and the process is re- 
peated (figs. 45 and - . 

46), In running ground it is necessary to have the laths fitting 
closely together, and the working face also must he supported by 
breasUloarcU kept in place by little struts resting against the frame. 
These are removed and advanced one by one after the laths in the 
roof and side have been driven beyond them. 

On account of the high price of timber, iron is sometimes em- 
ployed in its place. One method 



Fig. 45. 


Fig. 46, 


Masonry, 


in use in the Harz consists in 
bending a rail into the form 
shown in fig. 47 and making it 
support other rails laid longi- 
tudinally, against which flattish 
stones are placed; the vacant 
spaces are then filled with 
rabbish. 

Masonry has long been used for 
supporting the sides of mining 
excavations. The materials 
necessary are stone, ordinary 
bricks, or slag-bricks, and they 
may be built up alone (efn/ 
mlling) or with the aid of 



Fig, 47. 


mortar or hydraulic cement. The bottom of a level is occasionally 
lined with concrete to carry a large stream of water, which other- 
wise might run into lower workings through cracks and crevices. 
Dry walling is not uncommon, and it may be combined with the 
use of timber (or iron) as shown in fig. 69, in which a level is 
maintained between two walls keeping back a. mass of rubbish. 


Figs. 48 and 49 show methods of securing a drift by arches when a 
lode has been removed. 

The timbering required for shafts varies according to the nature Timber- 
ing for 
shafts.', 



,, Fig. 48. Fig. 49, 

of the ground and the size of the excavation. A mere lining 
of planks set on their edges (fig. 50) suffices for small shafts, 
corner pieces being nailed to keep the successive | 
frames togethei*. In some of the salt-mines of ! 

Cheshire the shafts are lined with 4-mch planks i 
united by mortice and tenon joints. 

The usual method of securing shafts is by 
sels or frames. Each set consists of four pieces, 
two longer ones called toall-plaies and two shorter ones called end- 
pieces. They are joined by simply halving the timber as shown in 





Fig. 51. Fig. 52. 

fig. 51. A more complicated joint (fig. 52) is often preferred. The 
separate frames are kept apart by corner pieces (studdles, Cornwall ; 
jogs, Flintshire), and loose ground is prevented from falling in by 
boards or poles outside the frames. 

As shafts are frequently used for the several purposes of pumping, 
hoisting, and affording means of ingress and egress by ladders, it 
becomes necessary in such cases to divide them into compartments. 
Pieces of timber parallel to the end-pieces {huntom or dimdings) 
are fixed across the shaft, and serve to stay the wall- plates and 
carry the guides as well as to support planks (casing boards) which 
are nailed to them so as to form a continuous partition or 
brattice. The magnificent timbering of some of the shafts on the 
Comstock lode is described by Mr James D. Hague as follows : ^ — 
The timbering consists of framed sets or cribs of s(juare timber, 
placed horizontally, 4 feet apart, and separated by uprights or posts 
introduced between them. Cross- timbers for the partitions between 
the compartments form a part of every set. The whole is covered 



Fig. 64. Fig. 65. 

on the outside by a lag^ng of S-inch plank placed vertically. Figs. 
53, 54^ and 55, copied from Mr Hague’s plates, illustrate this method 

* United States Geological Exploration of ihA Fortieth Parallels vol. iii., 
“ Mining Industry,'" p. 103. 
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of timbering, IGg. 5S is a plan of tlie sbaft: ‘‘ S, S are the longi- 
tudinalor sill-timbers, T, T the traiisverse end- timbers, P partition- 
timbers, T gnide-rods between which the cage moYes, ^ gains cut 
in the sill- timbers, to receive tbe ends of the posts, ,The sheathing 
or lagging is seen enclosing the whole frame,” Pig. 54 is a trans- 
verse section through the partition P of fig. 53, ‘‘between the 
pumping compartment and the adjoining hoisting compartment, 
looking towards the latter. In this figure, G, G are the posts, S 
the sill-timbers, P the partition-timbers, the ends of which are 
framed with short tenons that are received in gains cut in the sill- 
timbers and the ends of the posts, r guide-rod, I lagging or 
sheathing.” Pig. 56 is an end view of the frame shown in fig. 
53. “The single piece T forms the end, while the double pieces P 
forming the partitions are seen beyond.” “The outer timbers of 
eacli. set, that is, the two sides and ends of the main frame, are 
14 inches square ; the posts, ten in number, four at the corners 
and two at each end of the three partitions, are of the same size. 
The dividing timbers, forming tlie partitions, are 12 inches square.” 

When ground is loose or running, recourse must be had to a 
spilU/ifj process like that described for levels. Strong balks of 
timber are lixed at the surface or in solid ground, and then the first 
frame is hung from these hearers, and each successive frame from 
the one above it. Iron bars with cotters may be used for suspend- 
ing the sets ; but on the Comstock lode each bolt is made in two 
parts with a tightening screw in the middle, and the sets can thus 
be kept very firmly together. The laths are driven in advance, in 
the manner explained in the case of levels, and a new frame is put in 
as soon as the excavation has been sufficiently deepened within the 
pnotecting sheath of boards. In very unstable ground it may be 
necessary to put in the frames touching each other, so that the 
shaft becomes encased in a solid box of tiinbei', occasionally 14 inches 
thick. 

Like levels, shafts may be lined with masonry or brickwork, and 
these have the advantage of being far more pjermanent than timber, 
and of requiring fewer repairs. This kind of shaft-lining is 
especially desirable in the loose ground near the surface; because, if 
the working is discontinued temporarily, the shaft still remains 
secure and available for use at any future time, whereas if timber is 
jmt in it often decays, the top of the shaft collapses, and much ex- 
pense is incurred in the process of reopening it. The section of the 
shafts that are walled is generally circular as affording the best 
resistance to pressure; but elliptical walling is also met with. 
Another shap;)e is like a rectangle, save that the sides, instead of 
being straight, form curves of large radius. The walling may be 
dry or with mortar, according to circumstances. 

' The masonry is put in either in one length or in successive por- 
tions in descending order, and this is the usual plan. The shaft 
is sunk a certain depth, with temporary timbering if necessary, 
and when firm ground has been reached a bed is cut out round 
the shaft, and on this is placed a crib or curb AB (fig. 66)^ con- 
sisting of segments of timber which form 
a ring. This serves for a foundation for 
the brickwork, which is built up to the 
surface; the temporary timbering is re- 
moved, and the space filled up with earth 
or concrete. Sinking is then resumed 
below the curb, and for a certain distance 
of a smaller diameter, so as to leave a 
bracket, or ledge, to support the first curb. 

On arriving, after a certain depth of sink- 
ing, at another firm bed, a second curb 
CD is put in and a portion of brickwork 
built up. When tlie ledge of rock is ^ 


reached, it is carefully removed in small 
sections and the brickwork brought up 
to the first curb. This process is repeated 
till the shaft is completed, or reaches rock 
in which no masonry is requisite. If, 
owing to the nature of the ground, it 
is impossible at first to find a firm seat 
for the curbs, it becomes necessary to hang 



them by iron bolts from a strong bearing frame at the 'surface. 
When shafts pass through very watery strata, it is most desirable 
to stop all influx into the mine for the purpose of saving the 
heavy expense of pumping. The manner in which this is efiected 
by a watertight lining, known as tubbing, is described in the article 
Coal, vol. vL p. 62, where will also be found an account of Triger’s 
plan of sinking shafts with compressed air, and the very successful 
method of boring shafts through water-bearing ground invented by 
Messrs Kind & Cliaudron. 


Exploi- 7. Exploitation^ or Worhing Away of Veins, Beds, and 
tatiog, Masses , — e have described how shafts are sunk and levels 
driven, and we now come to the processes employed in 
removing the mineral. 




^ J. Gallon, LecHres on Mining^ vol. i., Atlas, plate xxviii. ' 


The deposit must first of all be reached by a shaft, or, 
where the contour of the country permits it, by a level. 
In the case of a vein an exploratory shaft is often sunk on 
the course of the lode for 20 or 30 fathoms, and, if the 
indications found in a level driven out from this shaft 
warrant further prosecution of the mine, a first working 
shaft is sunk to intersect the lode at a depth of iOO 

fathoms or more from Sooth, *2 2** North. 

Jliis 


the surface. Crosscuts 
are then driven out at 
intervals of 10, 15, or 20 
fathoms to reach the lode, 
as shown in fig. 57, which 
represents a section at 


right angles to the line 


of strike. Sometimes the 
main shafts are carried 
down all the way along 
the dip of the deposit, 
though perpendicular 
shafts have the advan- 
tages of quicker and 
cheaper winding and 
cheaper pumping, to say 



Fig. 57. 

nothing of the possibility of utilizing the cages for the rapid 
descent and ascent of the miners. If an inclined shaft 
appears to be advisable, great care should be taken to sink 
it in a straight line. In either case levels are driven out 
along the strike of the lode as shown in the longitudinal 
section fig. 58, in the hopes of meeting with valuable ore- 


West. 


East. 



Fig. 68. 


bodies such as are represented by the stippled portions ot 
the figure. For the purpose of affording ventilation, and 
still further exploring the ground and working it, inter- 
mediate shafts, called winzes (Cornwall) or sumps (JSTorth 
Wales), are sunk in the lode. 


The actual mode of removing the lode itself depends a good 
deal upon circumstances, viz., its width, the nature of its contents, 
and the walls that enclose it ; but the methods of working may 
generally be brought under one of two heads, viz., underhand 
stoping or overhand stoj)ing. The word sf-ope is equivalent to 
step, and the term stoping means working away any deposit in a 
series of steps. Underhand or bottom slopes are workings arranged 
like the steps of a staircase seen from above, whilst overhand or 
hack slopes are like similar steps seen from underneath. Both 
methods have their advantages and 
disadvantages, and both are largely 
used. 

We will first take underhand stop- 
ing, as this is the older method. 

In the old days the miner began in 
the floor of the level (fig. 59), and 
sank down a few feet, removing the 
part 1 ; he followed with 2, 3, 4, &c,, 
until the excavation finally presented the appearance shown in 
fig. 60. Any valueless rock or mineral was deposited upon plat- 
forms of timber (stulls), and the ore was drawn up into the level 
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by a windlass. One great disadvantage of tins method is that the 
ore and water have to bo drawn u]) some distance by hand labour ; 
much timber is required . , 
for the Stulls if there 

is a large quantity of ' 

worthless stiitf in the 

are that ore can be ' 

worked aw’ay as soon as ^ 

tlic level is driven, that I 

the men are always bor- ' ' 

ing downwards, and, 

lastly, that the ore can 

be carefully picked after it is broken, without fear of any valuable 
particles being lost. 

A more economical method of working by underhand stopes, and 
one largely employed in Cornwall at the present day, consists in 
reserving any attack upon , ^ ^ . \ ^ . ^ / / / / / / / / 

the ore-ground until a lower / / / / / // / // / / / /// // 

T '..1 1... ' k > f ' - * / J -L-f -L-J f - 


the ore-ground until a lower / f / /' / / f f 1 1 1 ! I III // 

level has been driven. An 

intermtediato shaft {%vinze) y j j , t 

between the two levels is ■' // / /\ I j u J // / / 

then made, either by sinking / / / j /V: i ff / If / j 

from the upper level or rising / I// /{'■ r! ! ! I { III 

from the lower one. The / /// //| j „ p f / // / / // • 
work of stoping is com- 

menced at the tw'o upper / / / / / /// / // // / / // / 
ends of the winze, and the ^ !• f ! I ! j t / f / li f I i 

lode is removed in a sue- 

cession of steps, the workings assuming the appearance exhibited in 
fig. 61. The steps are generally made steep, so that the ore may 
readily roll into the winze, and so that the bore-holes may do better 
execution; but these steep stopes are dangerous if a man happens to 
slip and fall. The hnge open chasms left by the removal of a large 
lode in this way are also a source of danger ; for there is always a risk 
of falls of rock, and from places which cannot easily he examined. 

Figs. 62 and 63, kindly supplied by Captain Josiah Thomas/ 
explain the general arrangement of the workings of the largest 
tin mine in Cornwall, The lode after producing copper ores to 
a considerable depth clianged its character and became rich in tin. 
The workings for tin ore are confined almost entirely to the 


granite. The section fig. 62 shows that the main shaft of the mine 
is at first vertical and then carried down on the dip of the lode. 
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Fig. 62. — Transverse Section, Dolcoath Mine, Cornwall. 

The process of overhand stoping is precisely the reverse of that 
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Fig. 63.— -Longitudinal Section, Main Lode, Dolcoath Mine, Cornwall. 

which has been just described ; the work is commenced from a rise (fig. 64 A), or better from the two bottom ends of a winze (fig. 64 B). 

1 See Report of Miners* Associai ion of Devon and GomicaU for lSS2y and K J. excavated a sufficient height of the roof of 

Btechevilie, Trans. Roy. Qeol. 8oc. Cornwall^ yol. x. paitv. the level, they put in strong pieces of timber from wall to wall, and 
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cover these cross-pieces stvM>'pieces) with boards or poles, 

and throw down the rubbish upon the platform {sttUl^ bumiing) 
thus formed. In the midst of the rubbish chimney-like openings 
{ 7 )iiUs, passes) axe reserved/lined with boards or dry- walling, and 
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Kg. 65. 



•Fig. 64. 

closed at the bottom with shoots provided with doors. The ore 
is thrown into these passes, which are tapped when necessary; the 
ore falls into the tram- waggon placed ready to receive it. 

Fig. 65 gives a transverse section showing the rubbish resting on 
the Stull. This is what may be called the typical method of stop- 
ing, when the lode affords rubbish enough for the men to stand on 
and to keep them close to the rock they are attacking. Yery often 
such is not the case, and the whole of the lode has to be sent to the 
surface for treatment. If the walls are firm, the lode is sometimes 
stoped away, a stull put in, and a sufficient heap of broken ore is 
left upon the stull to give the men good standing^ ground ; the excess 
is thrown over the ends of the stull, or the great heap is tapped by 
cutting a hole in the 
stull-covering, and al- 
lowing a quantity to 
run down into the level. 

Another method con- 
sists ill putting ill 
temporary stages upon 
which the men stand to 
do their work, whilst 
the excavation is left as 
an open space (fig, 66). 

This mode of working is incompatible with vreak walls. If a lode 
does not afford rubbish enough for completely filling uj) the exca- 
vated space, or if it is too narrow 
fbr men to do their work comfort- 
ably, one of the walls may be cut 
into and blasted down (fig. 67), so 
that the men always stand upon a 
firm bed of rubbish while at work, 
and there is no fear of a collapse 
of the mine. In certain special 
cases rubbish is sent down from the 
surface to fill up the excavations. 

The advantages of overhand 
stoping are — that the miner is 
assisted by gravity in his work, 
that no ore or rock has to be drawn 
up by hand labour, and that less 
timber is required. On the other 
liand, the miner is always menaced 
by falls, but as he is close by he 
can constantly test the solidity of the roof and sides by sounding 
them with his sledge ; there is the further disadvantage that particles 
of ore may be lost in the ^ 
rubbish, but this loss is 
often prevented by laying 
down boards or sheets of 
iron while the lode is being 
broken down. 

Working When very^ wdde lodes 
wide 
lodes. 



come to be worked, recourse 
is often had to special 
methods. The great lode 
Yan at the famous Yan mine, in 

mine. Montgomeryshire, is some- 

times 40 feet in width, and 
the hanging wall is weak. 
The lode is stoped away 
overhand, and the cavities 
packed with rubbish, part 
of which is derived from 
the lode itself, whilst the 



Fig. 68. 


greater portion is supplied from a special quarry at the surface. 
Kg. 68 ^ explains the details of the case. A is the original cross- 

* C. Le Neve Foster, “Notes on the Van Mine,'’ Trans. Roy. Qeol. Soc. Corn- 
wall, vol. X. p. 41, ... 


cut (not ill the line of section) by which the lode was reached, 
B is C the bastard lode, generally worthless, E the main 

lode, H permanent levels, and K ore-pass reserved amidst the rubbish 
{deads) hi I pass down which rubbish is shot, IST crosscut connect- 
ing the level H with P the permanent level in the country. 

If the lode is not firm enough to allow of the stopes being carried 
for its full width, the crosscut method is adopted ; the workings 
in this case, instead of proceeding along the strike, are carried across 
the deposit from one wall to another. 

The lode is removed in successive horizontal slices A,B,0,D,E, 
and for each slice a level (L, fig. 69) is driven, either in the lode, 



Fig. 70. 

or partly or entirely in the country ; from this level crosscuts are 
put out 6 or 8 feet wide, as shown in the plan (fig. 70). These are 
regularly timbered according to the necessities of the case, and 
when Ko. 1 is completed, No. 2 is begun, and the rubbish from 
No. 2 thrown into the empty space of No. 1 crosscut. If the 
quantity is insufficient, deads are brought in from the surface or 
from exploratory workings in worthless rock in the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes the crosscuts are not driven side by side, but 1 and 5 
would be driven first, leaving 2, 3, and 4 as a solid pillar ; then 3 
would be worked away, and finally 2 and 4 between the timber and 
rubbish on each side. The greater part of the timber can be re- 
covered when the next slice above is taken off; as the props are put 
in with the small ends downwards, and can be drawn up mth 
levers. M (fig. 69) is a level reserved in the deads fbr traffic and 
ventilation. This method of working is applicable not only to 
lodes but also to irregular masses. 

In working away the soft “bonanzas ” or ore-bodies of the great ComstoQk 
Comstock lode, which are from 10 to 30 or even 40 or 50 feet wide, lode. ' 
and which are enclosed in very un- 
stable ground, a special method of 
timbering is employed (figs. 71 and 
72). ^ “It consists in framing timbers 
together in rectangular sets, each set 
being composed of a square base 
placed horizontally, formed of four 
timbers, sills, and cross-pieces, 4 to 
6 feet long, framed together, sur- 
mounted by four posts 6 to 7 feet 
high, at each corner, and capped by 
a frame-work, similar to that of the 
base. These cap-pieces, forming the 
top of any set, are at the same time 
the sills or base of the next set above, 
the posts, as the sets rise one above 
the other in the stope, being gene- 
rally placed in position directly over 
those below.” “The timbers are 
usually of 12-iiieh stuff square-hewn 
or sawn.” Each post has a tenon 9 
inches long at the upper end, and a 
tenon of 2 inches at the lower end, 

which fit into mortices in the cap and sill respectively ; and “the 
sills and caps have short tenons on each end and shoulders cut to 
receive the ends of the post and the horizontal cross-pieces.” The 
walls of the excavation are sus- 


tained by a lagging of S-iiich 
or 4-inch plank. The whole 
width of the ore-body is stoped 
away at once, and its place 
supplied by timbering, and 
finally the vacant space is filled 
with waste rock derived from 
dead work in the mine or from 
special excavations, — under- 
ground quarries in fact, — in barren gi’ound. 


Fig. 73 ! 

The stoping is carried 
on overhand, starting from an intermediate shaft or winze, and fig. 
73 will explain how the different frames are built up one above the 
other. 

Another method of working a wide lode is to attack it in slices 



Fig. 71. 



Fig. 72. 



2 James D. Haf?ae, United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth 
vol. iii* Mining Industry.” 0 . 112. 
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parallel to the dip, woihing Siwaj each slice separately as if it were 
a lode of ordinary dimensions, and filling 
np with rubbish (fig. 74). 

Working We now come to beds or seams. Tlie ' 
of beds, mode ofworking the most important beds 
that occur in tlie earth's crust, viz. , coal 
scams, has already been described in the 
article Coal (voL vi. p. 64 sq.\ and 
details have been given eoncerning the 
removal of the mineral by pillar worldiig 
and long-wall working. Both these 
methods are applicable in the case of 
seams of other minerals. Such for 
instance are the beds of fire-clay and 
clay-ironstone which are wrought by 

both the pi'ocesses just mentioned, and often in connexion with coal. 

Next in importance to coal is ironstone, and a brief account of 
the w'orkings in the Cleveland district will explain the manner in 
which more than one- third of the iron ore raised in the British Isles 
is obtained by mining. It resembles the * ‘ bord and pillar system 
u.sed for working coal in Durham. 

Ciere- Tlie Cleveland ore occurs in the form of a be<l from 6 to 16 feet 
land thick in the Middle Lias, lying pretty level. A main way (fig, 75) 
ironstone is driven about 12 feet ? 

work- wide for a considerable ^ 

tags. distance, and at right ~J — -1 ' 

angles to it lords are "IT" ' T 

driven 5 yards wide for a ^ ^LiUQL 

length of 30 yards, and _ j 333* 

then at light angles a ~i ~| p? — 

wall 7 or 8 feet wide and g i s 3 S 

20 yards long. By driv- * ® 

ages of this kind the bed — L—J LU UiWv' tt— 

is cut up into pillars or 1 1 

blocks 30 yards long by 
20 yards wide. The 

pillars are subsequently ■— pr~ 

removed in the following 
way. A place, or drift, 

6 feet wide, is driven Fig. 75. 

across the pillar 10 yards from the corner, and portions (Z'^/X^) about 
6 yards wide are worked away in the order 1, 2, 3. After No. 1 lift 
has been removed, the timber put in to support the roof temporarily 
is withdrawn, and the roof is allowed to fall ; No. 2 is then taken, 
and No. S in the same w^ay.^ "While these lifts are being taken out, 
another place cd is being driven across the pillar 10 yards from the 
first, and the pillar removed entirely by a series of fresh lifts. 
Gypsum ^’^g* 76 represents in section and plan the chambers and pillars 

quarries, the underground gypsum quarries - .-- ' 

which supply the well-known plaster 

of Paris to all the w'orld.^ The FFTt — ' 

principal bed is from 50 to 60 feet in rr Y^i m i 

thickness; pillars are left 10 feet \jj iT/ n^l Hs 

iiquare at the base, and the sUdls Tj n M 7T~ 

between them are 16 feet wide. The Tj ■j'l Tl “~tT 

w'ojkings are slightly arched, and are — r. ^ 

not carried up - to the roof, for the ■ 

purpose of better maintaining the 

security of the chambers, because m fti k 

heavy damages w''ould have to be ill iEJ 1^ 1 

paid if they caved in.” and ren- ^ 

<lered the surface useless. A simi- PI il 1 

lar layer left for the floor prevents ^ 

creep (^ee Coal, vol, vi. p. 64), and 
enables the underground roads to be kept in good repair. 

Slate Underground slate quarries afford examjiles of very various 
quarries, methods of removing thick beds of mineral of comparatively little 
intrinsic value. At Angers in Franco, where the beds dip at a high 
angle, the underground w^orkings are carried on like an open quarry 


Gypsum 

quarries. 


Slate 

quarries. 




77, 




Fig. 79. — A, A, 
pillars of slate; 

B, B, rubbish ; 

C, 0, slate cham- 
bers. Scale 


under a strong roof of slate ; the floor is continually being worked 
away in steps, and an immense open chamber is left, In the 

1 Callon, Lectures on Mining, rol. ii. plate x3i. 


1 Festiniog district in North Walc.s the principal bed, or vem as it is 
j called, is more than 100 feet thick in places, and the method of 
: working consists in making alternate pillars and chambers each 30 
! feet to 50 feet wide along the strike (cross-section and plan, figs. 77 
and 78). The pillars follow lines of natural cross-rending PP', which 
' commonly make an angle of 25“ to 35“ with the direction of the dii>. 

The excavations are arranged in regular lines, and form continuous 
chambers extending very often from the surface to the very lowest 
workings. A, B, C, 1) are the original w^orkiiig levels. The slate of the 
supporting pillars is entirely lost, as these cannot be removed witli 
safety. lliivS method of wwldiig requires a strong roof. In the 
Ardennes, on the contrary, the pillars are carried along indefinitely 
along the strike (fig. 79, cross-section). The slate in each longi- 
tudinal chamber is removed in .slices parallel to the bedding, and 
the men stand upon the rubbish, which finally fills up the chambers 
completely. 

Piock-sait constitutes another important mineral which occurs in 
the form of stratified deposits. The principal source of the Cheshire ^ 
salt is a bed 84 feet thick lying horizontally ; but only the bottom 
part, 15 feet to 18 feet thick, is mined, ^^llars 10 yards square are- 
left promiscuously about 25 yards apart, as shown ^in fig. 80, wMcIi 
represents part of Marston Hall rock-salt mine.- The workings 


El 


r ^ ^ ^ m 

Fig. SO. Fig. 81. 

are advanced by making in the upper part an excavation 5 feet 9 
inches high, called the roofing {a, fig. 81) ; and then the lower 
two-thirds of the part worked are removed by blasting slanting^ 
holes. Many of the old salt mines have collapsed from weakness oi 
the roof or insufficiency of the pillars, and have become inundated; 
the brine is then extracted by pumping and evaporated for salt. 

In some countries, especially when the beds of salt are impure or 
much mixed wdth clay or shale, the formation of brine is conducted 
regularly by making a network of drivages within a rectangular, 
elliptical, or circular area in thick beds of saliferous marl, and then 
introducing fresh water by pipes, so as to form underground pond, 
which gradually dissolve the roof and sides. The brine is drawr 
off and either pumped up or conveyed by adits to the surface. 

A few words remain to be said about open workings. Some 
minerals are always obtained in this way ; others are ^yorked open 
before regular underground mining begins ; and, thirdlj^, it often worismgSi 
happens that underground and surface 'work are both carried on 
simultaneously on the same deposit. Among deposits worked open- 
cast are peat, "numerous kinds of stone, iron ore, cupreous pyrites, 
lead ore, gold- and tin-bearing alluvia, and diamantiferous rock. 

Owing to its soft, spongy, and fibrous texture, and the fact of its 
often lying below the water-level, peat has to be worked in a 
special manner. Trenches are dug about a foot deep with a sharp 
spade, which cuts out sods of convenient size for drying and burning, 
when one layer has been removed in this "way, another is taken ofi^ 
and so on. If -water is reached the working can still be pursued by 
using the long spade {grand louchet, France) with a handle of 16 or 
20 feet. It cuts out a sod 3 or 4 feet long at each thrust. 

When a deposit is more or le.ss solid the workings are frequently 
arranged in steps, the height and breadth of eacli depending upon 
the firmness of the rock. 

In many cases the first -work consists in removing worthless rock 
at the surface {omrlurden), and where the underlying deposit is 
thick or very valuable it will pay to remove a very great tliickness 
of overburden, on account of the advantages of working a deposit 
open. These advantages are— entire removal of the deposit -without 
loss in pillars, no expense for timbering or for packing with rubbish 
or for ventilating or lighting the workings, better 
ventilation, easier supervision, longer working hours, I 

less danger. || f 

As an example of a large open -working may be ' 

mentioned the great Penrliyn slate quarry near Ban- Tflflf] 
gor, employing about 3000 hands, and worked by a | L 

succession of terraces on an average 60 feet high g| I j 
30 feet wide (fig. 82). Reference has already been made n]7i]m|| ml 
to the thick lead-bearing sandstone of Mecliernicli, |jjj||!!jll|l fcill 
which is in part worked as an open quarry. Mokta-el- p §2 
Hadid, near Bona in Algeria, and the Rio Tinto mines 
in Spain, afford instances of extensive combined open and under- 
ground workings for iron ore and cupriferous pjTites respectivety. 

Local laws regulating the size of the working areas, or claims, 

® Joseph Dickinson, Report on the Salt Districts," Reports of the Inspectors 
of Mines for the gmr 1881, p. 
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Diamond owned by separate individuals or companies, considerably aifect the 
iiiines. methods of working. This is espeeiall^f the case with the diamond 
deposits of South Africa. The diamantiferous rock at the celebrated 
Kiiiiberley mine (formerly called Colesberg Kopje) occurs in the 
shape of an elliptical upright mass, the greatest length being about 
330 yards and the greatest breadth about 200 yards. The super- 
lieial area is about 9 acres; the mass extends downwards within almost 
perpendicular walls of shale, and is worked in places to a depth of 
about 400 feet. The claims are only 31 feet square, and are more 
than four hundred in number, and these have in some instances been 
subdivided into portions as small as the sixteenth of a claim; but, 
as at the present time one company may own very many claims, the 
number of individual holdings is less numerous than formerly when 
the limit was two claims. The working is carried on vertically 
downwards, and, as the claims are not all worked at the same rate, 
those that progress most rapidly are surrounded by perpendicular 
walls of neighbouring claims. The shale, or reef, enclosing the 
deposit is constantly falling into the huge open pit, and has to be 
cut away to a slope, the expense of this work being charged to the 
claim-holders generally by the mining hoard. The diamanti- 
ferous rock is extracted by innumerable wire-rope inclines. 

Evils at- We have already referred to the method of working gold-bearing 
tendin'^ alluvia by the hydraulic process, which lias rendered such services 
in the United States (Golt), vol. x. p. 746). At the same time one 
draulic must not be blind to the evils of this method of working, which have 
mining, at last necessitated legislative interference. Some idea of the extent 
of the mischievous results of hydraulic mining will be gathered from 
the statement that one working alone, the Gold Run Bitch and 
Mining Company, for the last eight years has been discharging 4000 
to 5000 cubic yards of sand, gravel, and boulders daily, for a period 
of five months*^each year, into a tributary of the Sacramento. Asa 
natural consequence deposits are formed lower down the river, ob- 
structing the navigable channels, rendering overflows more frequent 
and destructive, and causing valuable land to be destroyed by de- 
posits of sand. The superior court of Sacramento county, California, 
has recently decided that the hydraulic mining companies must 
build dams to impound the coarse and heavy debris, or take other 
efficacious means to prevent their being washed down the rivers. 

Under- 8 . Carnage or Transport of Minerals along the Under- 
ground ground Roads , — After tke mineral has been broken down 
" in a deposit it is necessary to pick out any barren rock and 
then convey to the surface all that is of value. 

Carriage The simplest and oldest method of transport along 
l»y underground roads is carriage on the back, and this method 
workers, present day even in countries 

where the art of mining is generally highly advanced. 
Thus, for instance, in the little slate mines near Cochem 
on the Moselle men and lads carry up all the blocks of 
slate upon their backs, walking upon steps cut in the rock ; 
they come up with their hands upon the ground bent 
almost double under the weight of the block, which rests 
upon a thick pad. Again, the blocks of slate are still 
carried on the back from the actual working place to the 
nearest tram-road, in the slate mines of the Ardennes. In 
the Sicilian sulphur mines the same method is common, 
and it is found also in parts of Spain and China, where 
baskets are used, whilst bags are employed in Mexico and 
also in Japan. Even in England the system still survives 
in the Forest of Dean, where boys carry iron ore in wooden 
trays from the very irregular ore-producing cavities either 
to the surface or to the nearest shaft. 

Sledges. Sledges, ot sleds, enable greater loads to be transported ; 
but they are not available unless the conveyance is along 
roads sloping downwards. They have been largely 
employed in coal mines, and are still resorted to in some 
collieries for conveying the coal from the working place to 
the nearest tram-road. 

Wheel We next come to wheeled carriages. The simplest is the 
carriages, wheelbarrow. The barrow used in Cornwall at the present 
day is not unlike that figured more than three centuries 
ago by Agricola. The navvy’s barrow is more advan- 
tageous, but it requires a wider and higher level. The 
barrow runs upon the natural floor of the level, upon 
boards, or upon thin strips of iron. Carts drawn by horses 
may be used in large, underground quarries. Excepting in 
special cases it is advisable to replace barrows by waggons 
running upon rails. The oldest form is the German Eund. \ 


It consists of a rectangular wooden body, with four wheels, 
resting upon two boards as rails, and it is kept on the 
track by a pin which runs between the boards. 

Cast-iron tram-plates were introduced in the last century, 
and were Anally succeeded by iron rails, %vhich are now in 
general use, though steel threatens to displace iron in this 
as in other departments of mining. Yarioiia forms of rail 
are employed. The simplest is a bar of iron set on its 
edge in transverse sleepers, or flat iron nailed to longitudinal 
sleepers. Small T-headed and bridge rails are not 
uncommon. In the Harz the rails sometimes lie on stone 
sleepers ; a hole is bored in the stone, plugged with wood, 
and the rail is nailed on. The gauge varies from 14 inches 
to 3 feet or more ; 20 inches to 22 inches is a common gauge 
in metal mines. Arrangements of course have to be made 
for passing from one line to another by points ; but the 
transference is frequently best effected by putting down flat 
plates of cast iron, upon the smooth surface of which the 
waggons can be handled with ease and turned in any direc- 
tion; raised ledges guide the wheels into any particular track. 

The form and size of the waggons running upon the rails 
necessarily vary according to the size of the underground 
roads and the manner in which the mineral is raised in the 
shaft. In some mines the practice exists of loading the 
mineral in the level into an iron bucket {Idhhle) standing 
upon a trolley, which is merely a small platform upon 
wheels. This trolley is pushed (trammed) to the shaft ; 
the full kibble is hooked on to the winding-rope and drawn 
up, whilst an empty kibble is placed upon the trolley and 
trammed back along the level, where it is again loaded 
from a shoot (mill, pass) or by the shovel. The usual plan, 
however, is to have a waggon, which is tipped on coming 
to an enlargement of the shaft (plat, lodge) where the level 
joins it. These waggons may be made of wood or sheet- 
iron, and of late years sheet-steel for the body and cast- 
steel for the wheels have been coming into favour. 

The most modern system in metal mines is to imitate 
collieries, and use waggons which are drawn up in cages. 

Fig. 83 represents the plain but strong waggon of the Van 
mines, consisting of a rectangular 
body of sheet-iron resting on an t T 

oak frame, and provided with jo T 

cast-steel wheels. The wheels are | 

loose upon the axles, which them- 
selves run loose in the pedestals. 

The waggon is emptied by being Fig. 83. 

run on to a ‘‘tippler,” which enables it to be completely over- 
turned with great ease. A commoner plan is to construct 
the waggon with a hinged door at one end, and the contents 
are discharged by opening this door and raising the body. 

The motive power for tramming waggons along the levels of 
metal mines is generally supplied by men or boys, though, where 
large quantities have to be extracted, and where the roads are 
favourable, recourse may be had to ponies and horses and the various 
kinds of mechanical haulage described in Coal, vol. vi. p. 69. 

Trains of cars are sometimes drawn along underground railways 
by locomotives; they have the great disadvantage of polluting the 
air Avith the products of combustion, and consequently they are not 
available unless the ventilation is r^ery good. A small locomotive of 
2 horse-power nominal is iised on an IS^-inch track in the adit-level 
of the Great Laxey mine (Isle of Man), noAV approaching a mile in 
length, and full-sized locomotives ply along the adit of the Rio 
Tinto mines. Locomotives Avorked by compressed air improve the 
ventilation instead of injuring it, and are not a source of danger in 
eases Avhere fire-damp may be present ; but, except in special cases, 
they cannot be worked so cheaply as engines fired Avith coal. Con- 
veyance by electric railroads underground has hardly gone beyond 
the experimental stage, but the results obtained at the Zaukeroda 
colliery in Saxony^ shoAV that electricity can be applied Avith profit 
in this department of miniug. 

A few instances of transport by boats may still be met with. Boats. 
The boats used in the undergi-ound canal at Klausthal are 31 feet 

^ Jahthuch plr das Berg- %nd Euttenwesen irn KUnigreiche Sachseji 
ai{f das Jahr IHSB, -p. 60, 



^ Moissenet, Arniale^ des Mines, ser. 6, vol. ii., 1862j plate vii- 
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long by 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 11 inclies deep, 
carries 5 or 6 tons. 

Where roads have a strong gradient, inclined planes are 
employed, either self-acting if the mineral has to be lowered, or 
worked by stationary engines if the mineral has to be raised 
(see Coal, voI. vi. p. 69), 

fediiig. Windinf/, or Eauing in the Shafts, with the Machinery 
mid Apjxiratm reqnired. — In speaking of the transport by 
underground roads, we mentioned that the mineral is occa- 
sionally brought to the surface on the backs of men or boys. 
In other cases daylight is reached by adit-levels provided 
with railroads j but in by far the greater number of mines it 
IS necessary to hoist the mineral, and often much rubbish, 
III) vertical or inclined pits generally known as shafts. 

In beginning to sink a shaft from the surface, or in 
sinking a winze, hand-power applied by a windlass is 
sufficient. The broken rock at the bottom of the shaft is 
shovelled into a wooden or iron bucket (kibble), which is 
drawn up by a rope passing round the barrel of the wind- 
lass. When a depth of 20 or 30 yards has been reached 
it is more advantageous to introduce horse-power, and the 
usual machine by which this power is applied, called a gin 
or horse-tvhhn, is a common sight in many metalliferous 
districts. It consists of a vertical axis carrying a barrel 
or drum 8 to 12 feet in diameter, round which is coiled 
the rope, which after passing over a pulley hangs down the 
shaft. The axis carries an iron pin at each end, the lower 
one working in a stone and the upper one in a socket in 
the span-beam or cross-bar of the supporting frame. 
Under the barrel is a long driving beam to which a horse 
is harnessed, and, as ■will be readily understood, the kibble 
is drawn up or lowered do5vn as the horse walks round. 
It is most economical to have two kibbles, for then they 
balance each other. 

Where steam and water-power are not available, a large 
number of horses or mules are sometimes harnessed to 
whims, and ore raised from depths of 200 fathoms. These, 
however, are exceptional cases; and, especially since the 
introduction of portable engines, the use of steam-power 
even for comparatively small depths, such as 100 yards, is 
daily increasing. In hilly districts water-power is generally 
at hand, and huge ifeservoirs are frequently constructed for 
storing the rainfall, and so affording an adequate and con- 
stant supply. It may be utilized by water-wheels, turbines, 
and water-pressure engines. 

There are three systems of winding by steam or water- 
power which are in regular use : — (1) by buckets (kibbles), 
baskets, or bags swinging loose in the shafts ; (2) by boxes 
working between guides (sJdps, Cornwall); (3) by cages 
carrying one or more waggons. 

Bacicets. The buckets are made of wood, sheet-iron, or sheet-steel. Their 
shape varies ; it may be round or elliptical, straight in the side 
or bulging in the middle. Fig. 84 represents a 
kibble made of sheet-iron. When the shaft is 
inclined, the side upon which the kibble slides 
is carefully lined with boards {hcd-planhs) resting 
upon cross sleepers. Planks of hard wood like 
beech last longer and require fewer repairs than 
deal boards. In the Harz, poles fixed lengthwise 
take the place of boards, w'hich are customary in 
Great Britain. Even where shafts are perpen- 
dicular a lining of planks is often jmt in round 
the winding .compartment, unless the space is 
considerable, and the kibble then glides up 
smoothly, and there is less risk of accidents. A 
more modern system is to use wire-rope guides 
for the kibble, which is thus kept from swinging 
about Another advantage of tins plan is that 
a light cage can easily be substituted for the kibble and used for the 
ascent and descent of the men. Mr Galloway has patented a method 
of sinking shafts with wire-rope guides, the upper ends of which are 
coiled upon drums a.t the surface. By adopting this expedient the 
guides can be lengthened as the shaft is deepened. 

A word must be said about the actual loading and emptying of 
the kibble. Sometimes, as already mentioned, the kibble is fiBed 
at the working place or from a shoot {pass, Cornwall) carried down 


Fig. 84. 


into the level, and then conveyed on a trolley to the shaft, where 
it is hooked on to the rope and drawn up. More frequently the 
filler standing in the plat loads the kibble with a shovel ; and in 
order to save time two kibbles are often provided, one being filled 
while the other is making the journey to and from the surface. In 
this case it is necessary to have some kind of clevis, which will 
enable tlie kibble to be readily detached from the winding-rope, and 
quickly and securely fastened on again. On its arriving at the surface 
the lander seizes an eye or ring at the bottom of the kibble by a 
pair of tongs suspended by a chain, and the rope is now low^ered. The 
kibble is thus turned over and the contents fall into a tram- waggon. 

The inconveniences of this method of winding are considerable, 
especially in inclined shafts wffiere the direction and amount of 
the inclination are not constant. There is great wear and tear of 
the bed-plank and casing-boards ; and, unless constant attention 
is paid to repairs, places are wwii out where the kibble catches, 
causing the rope to break. The fall of a kibble and its contents 
not only does much damage to the shaft, but also is a source^ of 
danger to the men. The introduction of boxes {skips) working 
between guides or conductors was therefore a decided step in 
advance, for the system allows the winding to be carried on with 
less friction and with greater rapidity and safety. The guides are 
often made of pieces of timber (like r, fig. 53) bolted to the end- 
pieces and dividings. It is only in perpendicular shafts that guides 
made of wire-rope or iron rods can be axiplied. The skip is a box 
of rectangular section made of sheet-iron or sheet-steel, wuth a 
sloping bottom, and provided with a hinged door closed by a bolt for 
discharging its contents. Fig. 85 ^ shows how the skip runs upon 
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the guides by means of four cast-iron or (better) cast-steel wheels. 
In an inclined shaft the guides sometimes have iron rails laid on 
them so as to diminish the wear. Some of the skips in Cornwall 
are made to hold as much as a ton and a half of tin-bearing rock. 
The skip is filled with a shovel by a man standing in the plat, but 
a better plan is to arrange shoots leading from large hoppers, so 
that the ore can he made to run in wdthout any shovelling. The 
skip is sometimes tilted completely over instead of being emptied 
by a hinged door ; this arrangement is in use in some of the German 
mines, where the skip is made of wmod, and is guided on each side 
by two pins or rollers running between two conductors. 'When 
the skip has reached the surface two catches are made to support 
the lower rollers, whilst the upper ones pass through openings in 
the front guides, and the skip, turning upon the lower ones, is 
tipped over and so emptied. 

The most satisfactory system of winding is by cages ; there is 
less handling of the mineral, and the hoisting proceeds at far greater 
speed. This system, which is almost universal in collieries, is 
employed also for working deposits of other minerals, and, though 
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in vein-mining tiie skip and kilible still prevail in England, fhe 
managers are beginning to recognize the advantages of the cage and 
equip their niines with more modern appliances than have hitherto 
been customary. The cages used in the mines on the Comstock 
lode are very light and simple in construction, as will be seen from 
fig. 80. The cage in fact is a mere timber platform, 5 feet by 4, 



Fig. 86 .— Cage used in Comstock Lode, 
resting on iron bars 2h and supported by iron rods on each side. 
It is provided with a sheet-iron bonnet to protect the men if they are 
inside, and also with safety catches t, which come into play if the 
rope breaks. The hand levers /r, h at the ends of the cage raise up 
blocks which keep the car in its place during the ascent or descent ; 
y, g are guides for the end of the crossbar b ; c, bar working teeth 
t,t by levers; /, “ear” or “shoe” embracing the guide-rod in 
shaft ; r, lifting bar ; s, strong sj)ring. 

The most important details concerning the use of cages, ropes, 
and other hoisting appliances such as pulleys, pulley-frames, 
detaching hooks, and winding engines, have already been set forth 
in the article Coal, vol. vi. p. 74; and it is therefore needless 
to repeat these particulars, especially as the art of winding mineral 
cheaply, speedily, and safely has been carried to a far greater pitch 
of perfection in collieries than in the majority of metal mines. It 
is often convenient to fix winding engines underground for the 
purpose of sinking shafts and winzes, and drive them by com- 
pressed air brought down in pipes from the surface. 

The Koepe system of winding, which appears to be viewed with 
favour on the Continent, consists in having what is practically an 
endless rope with one large sheave over the shaft, in the place of 
the two drums. There are two cages, and the rope below them 
acts as a counterbalance, so that the load is uniform throughout. 

The most novel hoisting apparatus is that of M. Blanchet (Coal, 
vol. vi. p. 76), which has now been regularly at work in the Hot- 
tinguer shaft at ilpinac in France for the last six years. M. 
BlancheFs method consists in fixing in the shaft a large pipe in 
which is arranged a piston; from this is suspended a cage carrying 
waggons. By exhausting the air above the piston the load is 
gradually forced tip by the atmospheric pressure below it. The 
Hottinguer shaft is 660 yards deep, and the pipe is 5 feet 3 inches 
in diameter, made up of a succession of cylinders of sheet-iron 
about inch thick and 4 feet 4 inches high, joined by flanges and 
bolts. The 485 rings composing the long pipe weigh altogether 
418 statute tons. The cage has nine decks, and arrangements are 
made for unloading three at a time ; each waggon holds half a ton, 
so that the total useful load is 4-^ tons. The speed of hoisting is 
20 feet per second. If two hoisting pipes are connected the dead 
weights may he made to balance each other, and the poiver 
required is simply that w-hich is necessary to overcome the weight 
of the useful load. All the men prefer the pneumatic hoist to the 
ordinary cage for descending and ascending the mine, and are 
regularly lowered and raised by it. The advantages claimed by M. 
Blanchet for this system are — (1) the possibility of hoisting from 
depths at which rope-winding would no longer be practicable ; (2) 
getting rid of the costly ropes and dangers connected with rope- 
winding ; (3) better utilization of the engine power ; (4) improve- 
ment of the ventilation and diminution of the amount of fire-damp. 

10. Drainage. — The mineral having been raised to the 
surface, the task of the miner might appear to be at an 
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end; but this is not the case, for it is farther necessary 
that he should keep his mine free from water and fou? 
air. These two indispensable operations of draining and 
ventilating frequently require special appliances which add 
considerably to the general cost of mining. 

In all cases where it is possible, endeavours should be Drainasra 
made to keep the water out of a mine, so as to save the 
expense of pumping it ; and the method of putting in a 
watertight lining (tubbing) in a shaft has been already 
described (Coal, vol. vi. p. 62). When large streams of 
water happen to be intersected by underground work- 
ings, and threaten to overpower the available pumping 
machinery, or when it is advisable to save the expense 
of draining abandoned w^orkings, the entry of this water 
into the mine may often be prevented by stoppings, 
called dams, constructed of timber or brickwork. 

In spite of all precautions, the miner generally has to 
contend with water which percolates into the workings. 

Four methods of getting rid of this water are available, 
viz., adits, siphons, winding machinery, and pum]is. 

An adit, day-level, or sough is a nearly horizontal tunnel AditB. 
with one end opening at the surface, allowing the water to 
drain away naturally. In hilly countries mines are often 
worked entirely by adits, and even when a mine is deepened 
below the drainage level the utility of the adit is still 
threefold : — it lessens the quantity of water which tendvS 
to percolate into the lower workings ; it lessens the depths 
to which the water has to be pumped ; and, by furnishing 
a certain amount of fall, it enables water to be applied as 
power. On account of these important advantages some 
very long and costly adits have been driven for the purpose 
of aiding the miners in certain metalliferous districts. 

Thus in the Harz the Ernest Augustus adit (“Ernst August 
Stolln”) has been driven a distance of nearly 6| miles into the Klaus- 
thal district. The total length of the adit, including the branches, 
is no less than 14 miles. It intersects many of the lodes at a depth 
of upwards of 400 yards from the surface. The total cost of this 
adit is estimated at £85,500. 

Another long adit is the celebrated “Rothsehdnberger Stolln,” 
which un waters some of the most important mines at Freiberg in 
Saxony. The length of the main or trunk adit is more than S | miles ; 
the gradient of the greater part of it is only 1 ‘18 inch in 100 yards. 

The branches of this adit among the mines are more than 16 miles 
in length, so that the total length of the main adit with its 
branches amounts to nearly 25 miles. IMany of the mines are now 
drained naturally to a depth of 250 to 300 yards. The cost of the 
main tunnel was £359,334, or nearly £24 per j’-ard, but this includes 
the cost of eight shafts, heavy expenses for pumping from these 
shafts, the walling of the adit for f mile, and all general expenses. 

The length of time occupied in driving this adit was thirty-three 
years. The “Kaiser Josef IL Erbstolln ” in Hungary is another 
remarkable mining tunnel, which was commenced in 1782, and com- 
pleted in 1878 at a total cost of 4,599,000 florins. It is lOj; miles 
in length, extending from the valley of the river Gran to the 
town of Schemnitz, where it intersects the lodes at depths varying 
from 300 to 600 yards according to the contour of the surface. 

Ill Cornwall tlie Great County adit was driven for the purpose 
of relieving the Gwennap mines of their water, and it was pushed on 
nearly to Redruth. This adit differs from the great works under- 
taken in Germany by the fact that it commences in the mining 
district, and, though the length of all the drivages amounts to more 
than 30 miles, the water from the most distant mine does not run 
more than about 6 miles before reaching daylight. The average 
depth is only 70 or 80 yards from the surface. In fact this great 
adit, though a work of great utility when the Gwennap district 
Avas in a flourishing condition, is merely a network of com]>aratively 
shallow drivages, often along the lodes themsedves, among the 
mines, and therefore for boldness of execution cannot for one 
moment be compared to the great Schemnitz, Freiberg, and 
Klausthal drainage tunnels which have just been mentioned. The 
Blackett Level in Northumberland is an adit wdiich has been 
driven a distance of about 4f miles, and it will have to be extended 
about 2 miles further before reaching Allenlieads. Its depth from 
the surface at this place will be about 200 yards. 

The main part of the Halkyn tunnel in Flintshire is 2 miles 
12.56 yards in length, and the branch driven out to Rhosesmor 
mine intersected the vein at a distance of 809 yards, making 
a total of about 3^ miles. The greatest depth from the surface 
is 230 yards, and the average depth in Halkyn Mountain about 
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215 yards. The leagtli and deptli of tins adit are not remarkable; 
but tlio great quantity of water discharged is a point of considerable 
interest and importance. It is estimated that this adit is now 
discharging 15 luilliou gallofis or C6,0<.)0 tons of water in twenty- 
four hours, although the outliow is purely natural, for no mmes 
are pumping water into it It is now easy to understand that 
the lihosesrnor mine, though provided with powerful pumping 
macliiuerv, was unable to cope with the siiriugs it encountered. ^ 

III the United States the famous Sutro tunnel is an adit of which 
the main brancli, 4 miles in length, reaches the great Comstock lode 
in Nevada at a depth of 1700 feet. The total cost of this tunnel, 
which was completed in nine years, is estimated to^ have been 
$7,000,000. The quantity of water running out daily in 1879 was 
12,000 tons, at a temperature of 123'" Fahr. at the month of the 
tunnel. All tins water must otherwise have been pumped to the 
surface at a cost estimated at $3000 a day. The obstacles to 
progress were very great: not only was the heat extreme, but 
swelling ground was encountered %vliich snapped the strongest 
timber. Thanks, however, to the untiring energy of Mr Adolph 
Sutro, the difficulties were at last successfully overcome, and this 
great work will long remain as a monument to his foresight, skill, 
and patient pertinacity. 

The Atlantic-Pacific tunnel,^ which Avas commenced in 1880, will 
pierce the heart of the Rocky ISIoiintains under Grey's Peak, 
Colorado. It is being driven froin l)oth sides of the watershed, and 
mil have a total length of 4| miles from end to end. 

Siphons have been used for iniwatering -workings in 
special cases ; but of course they will not act unless the 
barrier over which the water is raised is very decidedly less 
than 33 feet. 

Winding When workings cannot be drained by tunnels or siphons 
machin- it js necessary to raise the water mechanically, either to 
the surface or at all events to an adit through which it 
can flow away naturally. If the amount of %vater is not 
too considerable, it is often convenient to use the winding 
machinery and draw up the water in special buckets {ivater- 
harrels) or tanks. The bucket may be tilted over on reach- 
ing the surface, or it may be emptied by a valve at the 
bottom. This means of raising water is often adopted 
while sinking shafts, when it may be desirable to wait till 
the whole or a portion of the shaft is completed before 
putting in the final pumping machinery. 

The varieties of pumps used in mines are numerous. In 
small sinkings hand-pumps, either direct-acting or rotary, 
may be applied ; steam-jet pumps on the principle of the 
GiiFard injectors are also used; and • pulsometers, though 
requiring a large expenditure of steam, have the advantages 
of being quickly fixed, of occupying little space, and of 
working with sandy or muddy water. They are capable, 
therefore, of rendering great services in special cases. 
When we come to the definitive machinery erected in 
large mines of considerable depth, we find that the pre- 
vailing types of pumps are few. They may be classified 
as follows ; — (A) lifting and force pumps worked by rods 
in the shaft actuated by wind, water, or steam power ; (B) 
force-pumps at the bottom of the shaft worked by steam, 
compressed air, or hydraulic pressure. 

A. In describing tlie first method we have to consider the motive 
power, the rods, and the actual pumps themselves. 

Windmills have the disadvantage, which is often fatal, that the 
power is not constant. By erecting an auxiliary steam-engine, 
which can be set to work if wind fails, this evil is overcome ; and 
at the Mona mines in Anglosea a windmill pumps up water from a 
d^’pth of 80 fathoms at the rate of upwards of 90 gallons per 
minute. As the site of the mine is breexy, there is wind enough to 
work the mill about one-half of the time. 

Water-power was for a long period the principal agent employed 
in draining naines, and it is still of the greatest utility in many 
districts, reservoirs being constructed to collect and store the 
I'ainfall. Some idea of the scale upon which these works are 
conducted will be gathered from the following figures relating to 
the Harz mines. In 1868 there were ‘‘ sixty-seven reservoirs 
covering an area of 604 acres, and having a storage capacity of 
336,000,000 cubic feet."® The total length of the various leats, 
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races, and other water-courses, including the six principal adits, is 
about 17 0 statute miles. The net power extracted is reckoned at 1 870 
horse-power, but less than one-fourth of this is used for pumping. 

Water-power is applied to pumping machinery by water-wheels, 
turbines, and rotary or non-rotary water-pressure engines. Except- 
ing the case of the latter, the rotary motion has to be converted into a 
reciprocating motion by a crank ; and liirtherniore witli turbines the 
speed must be reduced very considerably by intermediate gearing. 

Overshot wheels arc the commonest prime^ movers when pumps 
are worked by water-power ; water-wheels are frequently constructed 
40 or 50 feet in diameter, and at the Great Laxey mine, in the Isle 
of Man, one of the wheels is no less than 72 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and 6 feet in the breast. The power is conveyed from the water- 
wheel by a connecting rod to a bell-crank ihob) placed over the shaft ; 
and when, owing fo the contour of the ground, the wheel has to bo 
placed at a distance, it is connected to the bobby the so-called 
rods, made of wood, bars of iron, or wire-rope, travelling backwards 
and forwards, and supported by pulleys or oscillating upright beams. 

Water-pressure engines have the advantage ot being able at once 
to utilize any amount of fall, and those which are direct-acting can 
be applied immediately to the main rod of the pumps. 

Steam, however, is the power used imr excellence in draining 
mines ; indeed the first applications of steam-power were made for 
this purpose, and Watt’s great inventions owed their birth to the 
necessities of mines wdiich could no longer be drained by the water- 
power at their command. 

The principal type of engine is that known as the Cornish engine, Cornish 
which is a single-acting condensing beam engine working ex- engine, 
paiisively. Its mode of action may be briefly described as follows. 

The steam is let in at the top of the cylinder and presses down the 
piston, which is connected with one end of a large beam, whilst 
the main rod of the pumps is attached to the other. When the 
piston has completed its course the eiiiiilibrium valve is opened 
by a cataract, and, the inessure on both sides of the piston being^ 
now equal, the weight of the pump rods, or rather the excess of 
their weight over that of the counterbalances, causes theni to drop 
and force up the water from the mine by means of the plungers, 
which will be described immediately. Double-acting rotary 
engines working the pumps by cranks may also he met with. 

The rod in the sliaft, knovm as the onain rod or sjMar rod, is 
usually made of strong balks of timber butted together and con- 
nected by str€t2}ping plates fastened by bolts. It serves to work 
either lifting-pumps or force-pumps, or both. 
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surmounted by pumps, and the bucket witli its rod. The whole 
works Jike any ortlinary pump, and needs no special exxdanation. 

The Ioj*ce-pumj) used in mines, known as the plunger-pump, 
consists of a solid piston { /danger) (fig. SS)'^ working tlinnigh a 
suifling-box in a pump standing on the H-pieee. Tins has a valve 
which communicates with the windhore resting in the cistern. 
Above the H-piece conies the door-incee with another valve, and 
then a series of pipes, generally of cast iron, but oecasionully of 
w'rought iron, constituting the column. The upwaird motion of 
the plunger, which is attaclied to tlio main rod, causes an inflow of 
water, which is forced into the column when the plunger descends. 
It is usual to fix a drawing lift at the bottom of the shaft, which 
raises the water into a first cistern, and theiicc a yilunger forces it 
into a second cistern some 60 yards higher up; and it is continually 
forced up from cistern to cistern until it reaches the adit or the 
surface. 

There are numerous important matters wliich require special 
attention, such as the valves, catches, balauco-bobs, guiding 
arrangements for the rod in iuciined shafts, the Y-bobs, fend-oif 
bobs, "and running loops, wdiicli have to be used when there are 
bends in the shaft; but space will not permit of more than mere 
mention of these details. 

Such then is the standard arrangement worked by steam or 
w'ater power for pumping from mines. The great advantage of the 
system consists in the employment of ihe plunger, because it is 
simply necessary for the machine to raise a weight slightly greater 
than that of the water, which is forced up afterwards by the down- 
stroke of the rods. Leaks are readily discovered, and the stuffing- 
box can be easily screwed up as the packing wears; this is one 
great reason of the superiority of the plunger compared wdth a 
piston working in a barrel. 

The modifications of this system relate more to the engines em- 
ployed than to the actual pumps themselves. 

The cylinder of the Cornish engine is sometimes reversed and 
stands over the shaft, the main rod being attached directly to the 
piston. This type of engine, known as the Bull engine in Corn- 
wall, disj^eiises with the ponderous beam, but it has the great 
disadvantage of obstructing the mouth of the shaft. The use of t\vo 
cylinders combined, as invented by Woolf, causes less strain upon 
the main rod and pumps and machinery generally, as the 

initial velocity of the piston is smaller and the engine starts wfith 
less jerk. The cylinders are placed side by side or one above the 
other. 

Kley, of Bonn, has constructed engines on the Woolf system with 
steam acting on both sides of the pistons. He makes the excess of 
the weight of the rod over that of the counterbalances sufficient to 
raise only half the weight of the water and to overcome the friction; 
and then in the descending stroke the steam acts on the top of the 
piston and so makes up for the insufficiency in force of the rods. As 
the steam acts on both sides of the piston the same amount is con- 
sumed, it is true, but a smaller cylinder will do the work, and the 
original cost of the engine is lessened. The same engineer of late 
years has put up several pumping engines in Belgium, Germany, and 
France of 30 to 560 horse-power, with a fly-wheel which serves simply 
to regulate the stroke of the piston, so that the crank always stops 
before or after the dead point till the cataract starts another stroke. 
The engines arc double-acting, with two cylinders and beam. The 
advantage of working with the fl^^-wlieel is that the main rod and 
pumps are set in motion without the injurious jerk unavoidable 
\\ith a Cornish engine worked at a high rate of expansion. 

M- Guinotte, the well-known Belgian engineer, also adopts a 
fly-wheel, and the engines he has erected at Mariemont and else- 
where are single-acting rotary engines with one cylinder- The 
peculiarity of the fiy- wheel is that he can weight it in any way he 
pleases ; and he so overcomes the difficulty, which occurs in other 
rotary machines, of its being iinpossible to work them below a certain 
speed. His object has been to make the speed slow at the beginning 
and end of a stroke, so as to avoid tlie injurious shocks to the valves 
and machinery generally from sudden starts and stoppages. In 
order to make the main rod act by traction only and not compression, 
which may be advisable with iron rods, the plungers are sometimes 
reversed ; whilst Kraft of Seraing has introduced the Rittinger 
pump, which consists of a hollow moving plunger with a valve inside, 
and a plunger case above it working over a hollow fixed xdxinger. 
By this arrangement both the up and the down stroke of "the 
engine cause water to be forced up; and this i^umj) is used with 
a double-acting rotary engine, 

B. We must now speak of the second class of pumps, viz., force- 
pumps worked by steam, water-power, or compressed air at the 
bottom of the shaft. 

The steam pumps are of very various descriptions, ^ but they 
mostly -consist of one or two plungers, or rams, set in motion by a 
rotary or a non-rotary engine, which may or may not work with 

^ Mich ell and Letcher on “ Cornish Mine Drainage,'* Forty-Tkifd 
Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Folyteclmio Society ^ p. 211. 

^ Stephen Michell, Mine Drainage^ London, 1881. , 


expansion and condensation. The plungor or ram is generally 
fixed directly on to tlic jiiston, and work's in tlic same line, con- 
sequently the power is transmitted to tlie p-lunger with tlic least 
possible loss. The water is forced u^) the shaft in one lung column. 
Engines and pumps of this kind arc easily kept in order; all tlic 
X>arts are readily accessible. The miner is able to dis]>enso with the 
heavy beam, the massive engine-house, the long main rod and it.s 
connexions and bobs, tiie various cisterns and xdungers, and instead 
he has a compact and easily suxicrvised machine and a simjde line 
of pipes taking up but little space in the shaft; the pump can 
therefore be erected and set to work very quickly, and this is a 
matter of the utmo.st importance in emergencies. It is true that 
these direct-acting steam- jiiimps, even when worked by a compound 
engine, cause a greater consumption ol coal tiian the CorniMi engine ; 
but, as a set off, there is the economy in first cost, erection, and 
repairs which has led to their adoption more esjiecially in collieries. 
The steam is generated by boilers underground, or is convoyed from 
the surface in well-jacketed pipes. 

If natural water-power is available water-pressure engines working 
the plunger directly are often employed, and indeed such water-power 
may be created artificially for use in workings where steam-power is 
objectionable on account of the heat. There are other reasons too 
for employing water for transmitting power ; where the length of 
the rods is veiy great, and they have to be worked quickly, there is 
a great liability to breakages; in order to overcome these <lifficultie? 
at the mines on the Comstock lode, Mr Joseph Moore *Aises a steam- 
engine at the surface to work an liydraulic accumulator, and then 
by pixies conveys the water under pressure to hydraulic engines 
working x)lungers. These are fixed at 2400 feet from the surface, 
and force the water in one column, 813 feet high,- to the level oi* 
the Siitro timnel. The exhaust water is returned to the surface in 
X>ipes and used over again. The x>T-iiiips are now raising 1600 to 
1700 gallons per minute. 

Where compressed air is being supplied to a mine for drilling 
and winding purposes, it is often convenient to employ it, by 
means of direct-acting pumps, such as are generally used with 
steam, for the drainage of small temporary sinkings ; and occasion- 
ally large pumj^s raising considerable quantities of water are worked 
in this way. 


3 Trans. Inst. Mngincers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 1882. 

^ Rngine&ring and Mining Journal, vol. xxxiv. p. 322. 

® A. Schondorff, “ Untersuchung der ausziehenden Wetterstrome in 
den Steinkohlenbergwerken des Saarbeckens,” Zcitschrift furdasBerg-^ 
Hutten-, und Salinen-Wesen im Preussischen Staate, vol. xxiv. p. 73; 
and 01. Winkler, ■* Die cliemische Untersuchuiig derbei verschiedenen 
Steinkohlengruben Sachsens ausziehenden Wetterstrome und ihre 
Ergebnisse,” JahrUtch fur das Berg- %nd^ Butienwesen im Kbnigreichz 
Sachsen auf das JaJr p. 65. 


11. Ventilation and Lighting . — The composition of the 
air of the atmosphere is about oue-fifth by volume of 
oxygen and four-fifths of nitrogen, with a little carbonic 
acid gas ; more exactly, the standard amount of oxygen 
may be taken at 20*9 per cent., and that of the carbonic 
acid gas at 0‘03 per cent. The atmosjdiere of mines is 
subject to various deteriorating influences : not only do 
noxious gases escape from the rocks into the underground 
excavations, but also the very agents employed in the 
execution of the work itself pollute the air considerably. 

The dangerous emanations of fire-damp in collieries have Deleteri- 
been already described (Coal, vol. vi. p. 72); and with gasea 
reference to this gas it is simxDly necessary to say that its 
presence is not entirely confined to coal mines. Large 
quantities have been observed in Silver Islet mine,"^ Lake 
Superior, where several explosions have occurred, whilst 
small quantities are met with in the stratified ironstone of 
Cleveland, and also in the Cheshire salt mines ; jets of the , 
gas may be seen constantly burning in the salt mine at 
Bex in Switzerland; a little has been noticed also in lead 
mines in Wales and Derbyshire. In the Sicilian mines the 
amount given of by the black carbonaceous shales inter- 
stratified with the sulphur beds is sufficient to cause 
dangerous explosions. It has been pointed out (vol. vi. q). 

72) that carbonic acid gas exudes from coal;^ it escapes 
also from some mineral veins. At the lead mines of 
Pontgibaud in central France it is so abundant that special 
fans have to be provided for getting rid of it ; very distinct 
issues of this gas may be observed at the Foxdale mines in 
the Isle of Man, and in the Alston Moor district it is not 
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uncommon. Tlii^ gas is likewise given off in tlie Sicilian 
sulphur mines, where also the highly poisonous sulphuretted 
hydrogen is of frequent occurrence, the water in the work- 
ings ) 3 eing often saturated with^ it. Small quantities of 
mercurial vapour occur in quicksilver mines. 

Products Such then are the x)rincipal gases wdiich naturally pollute 
of^spi- the atmosphere of mines, and have to be swept out by 
ration,^ ventilation. In addition to these we have the products 
^as ing, respiration of the men and animals in the pit, and 

those due to the combustion of candles or lamps, and the 
explosion of gunpowder, dynamite, tSic. 

Dr Angus Sinitld reckons that two men w’orking eight hours, 
and using ^ Ib of candles and 12 oz. of gunpowder, produce 25*392 
cubic feet of carbonic acid (anhydride) at TO'* F., — viz,, 10*32 by 
bresathing, 12*276 by candles, and 2*796 by gunpowder. 

The products of the explosion of gunpo*wdbr have been carefully 
studied by Captain Noble and Sir Frederick Abel, and the follow- 
ing figures, showing proportions by weight, are copied from the 
valuable paper “ containing the results of some of their researches: — 



Cuitis «fc Harvey’s ! Mining 
No. 6 Gunpowder, { .Powder. 


'lotal solid products 

Total gaseous products.. 
Water 


. 1 . . ' ' ... ■ : i 1 

The solid residue of the mining powder consisted maiiil}^ of 
potassium carbonate, potassium mono.sulphide, and sulphur. The 
percentage composition by volume of the gas produced was : — ■ 




Curtis <fc Harvey, 

Mining 



No. 6 . 

Powder. 

Cai-Itonic anii^-dride 


50-22 

32 15 

Carbonic oxide 


7-52 

33*75 

Nitrogen 


34-46 

19-03 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 


2-08 

7 10 

Mar.sh gas 


2 46 

2 73 

Hydrogen 



5 24 



1 100-00 

100-00 


The volume (calculated for a temperature of 0° C. and barometer 
760 mm. of mercury^ of permanent gases generated by the explosion 
of 1 gramme of dry powder is — 

Curtis <fc Harvey, No. 6 241-0 cubic centimetres. 

Mining 300*3 „ ,, 

MM. Sarrau and Yieille have communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences^ the re.siilts of their researches concerning the decomposi- 
tion of certain explosives, and more particularly gun-cotton and 
nitrated gun-cotton. The following table shows, in litres, the 
volume (at 0° 0. and 760 mm. of mercury) of each of the gases per 
kilogramme of tlie sub.stanee exploded in a closed vessel ; — 

Kind of E.'cplosive. CO. COn, IT. N. | 0. 1 00114 . HS. Total. 

Pure gnn-eorton 234 234 IGfi 107 | 741 

Gun-cotton and nitrate of) I 

potash (-50 per cent, of V ... 171 ... 109 j 45 325 

each) j 

Gun-cotton (40 per cent.)) 

and iiitratci of ammonia >- ... 1S4 ... 211 6 401 

(GO per cent.) j 

Nitro-giycerin 295 ... 147 25 467 

Ordinary blasting powder 64 150 4 65 4 17 304 

If, how’ever, the explosive is decomposed at a pressure approach- 
ing that of the atmosphere, the volumes (again at 0® C. and 760 mm. 
of mercury) are very different, as shown below: — 


Kind of Explosive. 

NO 2 

CO. 

|C 02 . 

H. 

N. 

C 2 H 4 

1 Total. 

j Pure gun-cotton 

. 139 

237 

104 

45 

33 

7 

565 

■ Gun-cotton and nitrate of ) 

71 

58 





196 

potash (50 per cent, of each) ) 
Gun-cotton (40 per cent.) and) 








nitrate of ammonia (60 per j* 
cent.) j 

123 

65 

103 

12 

112 

... 

414 

Nitro-giycerin 

218 

162 

58 

7 

! , 6 

1 

452 



When explosives are decomposed in this way they liberate nitric 

^ ^ Report of the Co-rmnissioncTs Appointed to Inquire into the Condi- 
tion of all Mines in Great Britain to which the Provisions of the Act 
23 tfe 24 YicL c. 151 do not Appendix B., p. 224. 

2 Fired Gunpowder,*’ Gaptain Noble and Mr F. A. Abel, 
Phil, Trans, y 1880, p. 278. 

^ ^'Recherches experimental es sur la decomposition de quelques 
explosifs en vase clos ; composition des gaz formes,’^ Comptes Rendus, 
1830, pp.1058 and 1112. 




oxide and carbonic oxide, and the analyses of IIM. Sarrau and 
Yieille confirm the practical experience of miners, who complain 
greatly of noxious fumes when, owing perhaps to a bad detonator, a 
charge of dynamite or tonite fails to explode properly. 

The air of mines is liiially deteriorated by organic matter con- 
tained in the e.^halatioiis of the men and animals employed and 
in the products of decaying timber, by dust, and by the solid par- 
ticles constituting the smoke of explosives. It must be recollected 
also that the injury to the air is not confined to the addition of the 
gases and substances just mentioned ; but the proportion of oxygen 
is diminished by the combustion of candles, by respiration, the 
decay of tiniher, and decomposition of some minerals such as iron 
pyrites. Dr Angus Smith sums up the results of liis analyses of 
the air of British metal-mines as follows : — 

Percentage by volume. 

Oxygen, average of 339 specimen.'s ...20-26 

,, of ends .20-18 

„ other parts — 20*32 

„ in cunents .20-65 

,, in large cavities 20-77 

„ just under shafts 20*42 

„ in sumps 

Carbonic acid ....0-785 

He considers air with 20 *9 per cent, oxygen as normal, auci air with 
proportions between that and 20*6 as impure; and where the per- 
centage of oxygen descends below 20*6 he calls the air exceedingly 
bad. According to tliese standards, only 10*67 per cent, of the 
samples shoAved the air to be normal or nearly so ; 24*69 per cent, 
were decidedly impure; whilst 64*63 per cent, or nearly two-thirds 
, of the samples were exceeding!)" had. The amount of oxygen in 
one specimen w'as as low as 18*52 per cent., whilst the carbonic 
acid often exceeded 1 per cent, and in several instances 2 per cent. 

! It is evident that twenty years ago the ventilation of British 
metal mines Avas anything* but satisfactory, and even noAv there is 
! room for improvement. 

Having explained the reasons why the air of mines must 
be constantly renewed, we must now point out how this 
desirable end is effected. 

Two systems are employed, — natural ventilation and Systems 
artificial ventilation ; but, as both systems have been yenti- 
described (Coal, voL vi. p. 7 0), little remains to be said 
here, especially as the ventilating machines in metalliferous 
mines generally cannot for one moment be compared with 
the powerful appliances employed in collieries. In vein- 
mining there are generally many more shafts than in 
collieries, and natural currents are set up which are often 
considered sufficient for ventilating the mines ; never- 
theless, the advanced workings, such as the ends, rises, 
and winzes, — in fact all workings in the form of a cul-de- 
sac , — are likely to require special means of ventilation 
as soon as they proceed a little distance from the main 
air-current. 

The means of ventilating a drift or heading are various. 

If a natural or artificial draught /// 1 ////// / 

exists at the mouth of the drift, ' 

it may be diverted by an up- 

right partition (brattice), or an ^ / / 

air- way may be constructed 777V77T7/// 

along the roof or floor by a /////////// 

horizontal partition of planks 

(air-solia}) (fig. 89). In this way a sufficient supply is 
secured at the end or fore-breast. 

The water -blast is another simple appliance; it is pre- 
cisely the same as the | 
well-known tromp, and 
it blows a current of air 

through square pipes I r - , ^ 

made of boards, or 
better through cylindri- 

caJ rjines of sbp.et zi-nc. Fig. 90. 


well-known tromp, and 
it blows a current of air 

through square pipes I r - , ^ 

made of boards, or 

better through cylindri- 

cal pipes of sheet zinc. I’ig- 

The fall of water may be applied by Williams’s water-jet, 

shown in fig. 90. The jet of water acts like an injector, 

and creates a powerful current. 

SmaU fans driven by boys, or better by small water- 
wheels or other machinery, are frequently applied, and the 


Op. cit., p. 222. 
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Harz Mower {duck machine, Cornwall) (%. 91) is not 
nricommon. This is merely an air-pump of very simple 
construction which is worked by the 
main rod of the pumps, and can be 
arranged so as to exhaust the foul 
air or force in fresh air. 

In working in blasting ground, 
boring-machines driven by com- 
pressed air are becoming more and 
more largely used every day, and 
the exhaust air escaping from the 
machines is invaluable for ventilation. 

At the same time, on account of 

volley firing, the quantities of dele- 
terioiis gases generated in a short 

space of time are very considerable ; 

to get rid of them 
speedily, the compressed air may be 
Aspirators, utilized for working a Korting aspirator or the somewhat 
similar ventilator of Mr Teague, a jet of compressed air 
turned into a ventilating pipe, which creates an exhaust 
(fig. 92^). Naturally this 
ventilator is merely 
brought into play at the 
time of blasting, and 
while the boring ma- 
chinery is out of use. 

When compressed air is 



Fig. 91. 



Fig. 9 


being supplied on a large scale to a mine for boring and 
winding machinery, it is often convenient to convey it by 
a small gas-pipe to working palaces in which the ventilation 
is inadequate. Of course, in one sense, it is very unecono- 
mical to compress air to a pressure of 60 or 70 1> to the 
square inch for ventilating purposes only; but, where com- 
pressing machinery is always at work on the mine, it may 
be better to be a little wasteful of cheap power at the sur- 
face than to go to the greater expense of having a man or 
boy to work a fan underground. 

LigMing. Mines are lighted by lamps, torches, candles, and 
electricity. The subject of safety lamps for fiery mines 
has already been discussed (see Coal, vol. vi. p.' 72), and 
consequently the c|uestion of illuminating mines may be 
treated in a very summary manner. 

Lamps vary very much in shape and size. The Sicilian miner has 
a mere shallow cup of unglazed pottery ; the Saxon a small tin or 
brass lamp in a wooden box lined with tinplate 
and open in front. In the Harz the miner prefers 
a heavy fiat iron lamp with a hook by which it is 
stuck into tiie timber or any crack in the rocks ; 
in France, northern Italy, and parts of Spain, the 
iron lamp is lenticular in shape and also suspended 
by a hook. In Scotland, and parts of Germany 
and the United States, a small tin lamp of the 
shape shown in fig. 93 is very common ; tlie hook 
enables it to be carried on the hat while climbing 
ladders, and to be fixed up underground. Olive oil and rape oil are 
burnt in these lamps ; petroleum lamps are employed occasionally. 
The miners of England and Wales still cling to the tallow candle; 
and when surrounded by a lump of clay it can easily and quickly be 
fixed in the working place or carried upon the hat when climbing. 
Gas brought down from the surface answers for illuminating large 
excavations, such as on-setting places and engine-rooms. ' 

Up to the present time the eleetrie light has been but little used 
underground on account of its want of portability, and the small- 
ness of the spaces requiring illumination. Very often a few men 
only are employed in each working place, and consequently the 
expense incurred in fixing and shifting the lamps and maintaining 
them alight would be out of proportion to the value of the work 
executed. However, an incandescent electric lamp has been invented 
w^eighing only 10 Tb, which gives the light of three candles for six 
hours, and it may be reasonably expected that improvements will 
be made wdnch will render the electric light more available for 
underground purjioses than it is at present. When the area requir- 
ing illumination is large, an arc-lamp may be used with advantage. 

^ Trans. Roy. Geoh Soc. Cornwall, vol. x. p. 142. 



Among the first successful applications of electric lighting to 
underground excavations may be mentioned that of M. Blavier at 
the Angers slate quarries.^ In the year 1879 ho fixed two Serrin 
lamps in one of the large undergrouiid chambers with an area of 
2400 square yards, and lie found that they gave light enough for all 
the men at -vm’k. The total cost, reckoning everything, viz., coal, 
carbons, repairs, labour, depreciation of })lant, and interest on capital, 
is 50 francs per day ; the gas formerly in use cost 54 francs a day 
and gave much less light. It is evident, however, that the arc lights 
can only be apjfiied with advantage in special cases where a largo 
number of men are concentrated in one working area whicL can be 
illuminated from one or two points. 

The large chambers in the salt mine of Maros-IJjvar in Hungary 
have been regularly lighted up by electricity since 1 880, Tlie cost 
is someAvhat greater than that of the tailo-w, oil, or petroleum 
formerly in use ; but, on the other hand, the illumination is better, 
the men can do more work and are more easily supervised, whilst 
the air of the mine is not deteriorated by the products of combustion 
of the lamps.’* 

12. Meam of Descending into and Ascending from Means of 
Mines. — W^here mines are worked by adit-levels the men access, 
naturally walk in along the ordinary roadways ; such 
mines, however, are exceptional, and the men generally 
have to climb down and up by ladders, or are raised and 
lowered by machinery. The means of access to and from 
workings may be classified as follows : — (1) steps and 
slides ; (2) ladders ; (3) cages ; (4) man-engines. 

If a lode or seam is inclined at an angle or 40“ or 50° from the Steps, 
horizon, steps may be cut in the floors of the deposit if it is firm 
enough, or wooden stairs may be put in with a hand-rail. Even 
with higher dips steps may be arranged by directing them in a line 
intermediate between the dip and the strike. In speaking of con- 
veyance underground, reference has already been made to the practice 
of carrying sulpliur ore in Sicily and slate in Germany up to the 
surface by steps ; and steps may be found in other foreign mines 
and occasionally in Great Britain. They are much less fatiguing 
than ladders placed so flat that part of the weight of the body rests 
upon the arms. In some of the Austrian salt mines the men Slides, 
descend by wooden slides inclined at angles varying from 30° to 60°, 
flattening at the bottom to destroy the velocity gradually ; the 
ascent is efiected by steps. 

Ladders are very largely used in metal mines ail over Ladders 
the world, but they vary a good deal in difiereiit countries. 

The ladder consists of two sides and a series of rungs 
(staves, Cornwall). The sides are usually made of wood, 
and the rungs of wood or iron. The distance between the 
rungs is important; 10 inches from centre to centre is 
sufficient, for climbing upon ladders with the rungs 12 
inches apart is decidedly more fatiguing. On the Continent 
wooden rungs are commoner than iron ones, and oak is 
preferred. Sometimes the wooden staves, instead of being 
round, are flat, so as to stand more wear, and iron sides 
may be seen in places where dry rot is very bad. Platforms 
should be fixed at short intervals, not exceeding 3 or 4 
fathoms in perpendicular shafts, so 
as to prevent falls from having fatal 
consequences. 

In many cases sufficient attention 
is not paid to the angle of inclination 
of the ladders, A ladder is climbed 
with the least fatigue when the person 
uses his arms simply to steady him- 
self, and is not compelled to puli 
himself up by them, as on a vertical 
ladder, or to support much of the 
weight of his body by them, as 
happens with a very flat one. The 
best angle is about 20° from the 
vertical, and in Belgium the autho- 
rities have very wisely decreed that no ladder shall be 
inclined at an angle of less that 10° from the vertical. 
Furthermore, of the two arrangements shown in fig. 94 



2 M- Blavier, ^‘L'JBolairage electrique aiix Ardoiisierejs d’Aiigers,” 
jlnnales des Mines, ser. 7, vol. xvii., 1880, p. 5. 

^ OesUrreichisoliQ Zeitschrift fur Berq- mid 'IliUtemoesen, 1882, Ho. 
26, p. 296. 
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A is better than B, because it not only affords a greater 
iiic] illation for the ladders, but also renders it less likely 
that a man will drop tliroiigli the opening {manhole) in 
the platform {sollar) if he loses his hold and falls. These 
may seem trifling matters; but, leaving aside the question 
of safety, the economy derived from fixing the ladders 
at the best inclination is by no means small. To make 
this apparent we must recollect the depths to and from 
which men have to climb, viz., 300, 400, and even 1500 
yards. It is important, therefore, to save every unnecessary 
expenditure of energy, which, though trifling for one ladder, 
becomes considerable when repeated a great, number of 
times. When a mine has reached a depth of 200 yards, 
and a fortiori when it exceeds it, mechanical appliances 
should be introduced for raising and lowering the men, 
because time and strength are wasted by climbing. 
Medical men also are agreed that excessive ladder-climbing 
is injurious to the health of the miner. Therefore, both 
upon hygienic and financial grounds, one of the first 
thoughts in working a mine should be the conveyance of 
the men xip and down the shafts by machinery with the 
least possible fatigue. 

Gages. In collieries and other mines worked by perpendicular 
shafts, it havS long been customary to raise and lower the 
men by the ordinary ending machinery already described. 
In the United Kingdom it is necessary that guides should 
be used if the shaft exceeds 50 yards in depth ; safety- 
catches and disengaging hooks (Coal, voi. vi. p. 75) are 
frequently applied for the purpose of preventing accidents. 
The simplicity of this method of ingress and egress 
naturally renders it popular, and statistics prove that, 
where proper precautions are used, it is exceedingly safe. 

Matt- The first man-engine was put up in the Harz in 1833, and 

engines, nine years later a similar machine %vas fixed in Tresavean 
mine in Cornwall. Since that time this very useful means 
of conveying workmen up and down shafts has been resorted 
to in other mining districts, and especially in Belgium and 
Westphalia. 

Two kinds of man-engine are in use, the double-rod machine and 
the single-rod maeliine. Tlie double-rod or original man-engine 
consists of two reciprocating rods like the main rods of pumps, carry- 
ing small ])latforms upon wliich the men stand. The stroke is from 
4 to 16 feet, and the little platforms are so arranged that they are 
always opposite each other at the beginning and end of each stroke. 

Figs. 95 and 96 represent the rods in the two final jiositions, A 
man who wishes to descend steps upon platform b (fig. 9.5) ; the rod 
B goes down, and A goes up, so that h (fig. 96) is brought opposite 
c. Tlie man steps acro.ss from h to c, and then the rod A makes a 
down-stroke, B an up-stroke. Platform c is now opi)o- . 
site d (fig. 95), and the man again steps across ; and 
thus, by constantly stepping from the rod as it com- 
pletes its down-stroke, the man is 
gradually conveyed to the bottom of 
the shaft. By reversing the process, 
or, in other words, by stepping off 
on to the opposite platform as soon 
as the rod has completed its up- 
stroke, the man is raised to the sur- 
face, without any fatigue beyond that 
of the very slight effort of stepping 
sideways. If each rod makes four 
up and dowm stroke.s of 10 feet each 
per minute, the rate of ascent or 
descent will be 80 feet per minute. 

The single-rod man-engine has one 
rod carrying steps, whilst fixed .plat- 
forms are arranged in the shaft so a.s 
to correspond exactly with them 
(fig. 97). If a man wants to go 
dowm, he steps on to A when the 
up- stroke is completed ; the rod goes 95 pjfT 9$ 
down and A is brought clown oppo- ‘ »• ' * 

site to the fixed platform on to which he steps off. He then 
waits on h until the rod has fini.shed its up-stroke. B is brought 
opposite b ; he steps on to B, the rod goes dowm and he is brought 
opposite c, where he steps off again and waits. By reversing the 
operation he is gradually lifted to the top of the shaft. The single- 
rod engine, may be used by men going up while others are . gmvg 


down, juovided that there is sufficient room upon the fixed plat- 
forms {sollars). The best plan is to have sollars right and left, as 
shown in the figure, and then the ascending men step off to the left, 
for instance, wdiilo the descending men take the riglit-liand sollars. 
The ascending man steps on to the man-engine as soon as the 
descending man stejis off, and so the rod may be ahvays carrying 
men up or dowm. The usual stroke in Cornwall is 12 feet, and 
there are from three to five or six strokes a minute. AVith five 
strokes the men descend 10 fathoms a minute, or in other wmrds a 
descent or a.scent of 300 fathoms occupies half an hour. Tli.e 
reciprocating motion is best obtained from a crank, because in this 
case the speed is diminished gradually at the dead points, and 
the danger of an accident in stepping off and on is thereby diniin- 
ished; man-engines, liow'ever, are sometimes driven by direct-acting 
engines. 

Man-engine rods are con.stnicted of wood or iron ; and at An- 
dreasberg in the Harz each rod is replaced by twm wire ropes. Like 
a pump rod the man-engine rod requires proper balance hobs and 
catches, and for the safety of tlie men a handle is provided at a 
convenient height above each step. 

The man-engine has one great advantage over the cage, wdiicB 
consists in the fact that it can be safely applied in inclinedand even 
crooked shafts ; and it is for this reason that man-engines have been 
adopted in many metal mines unprovided with vertical shafts. 

CareM comparisons as regards safety of travelling have been made 
in Prussia hetw^een ladders, man-engines, and cages. The average 
accidental death-rate is showm by the accompanying table, wdiich 
gives averages for a period often years, 1871 to 1880: — 



Ladders, 

Man-engines, i Cages. 

Arerage annual number oi men travelling. 
Total number of j)erf<ons killed. 

73,^2 

0*101 

7,191 1 64,071 

41 1 74 

0*570 1 0*115 



Fig. 97. 




The table sbow'S that the cage is nearly as safe as ladders. In 
reality, if the actual distance tr.ivelled were taken into account, the 
cage wmuld ajipear to be safer, because wve may fairly assume that 
the mines in wdiich men are hoisted by cages are on the whole very 
much deeper than those in w’hicli men ascend and descend by ladders. 

The man-engine appears to be decidedly more dangerous than 
either the cage or ladders. Here again a <iistinction requires to be 
made betw'een the single-rod and the double-rod machines, and the 
Pi’iissian stati.stics include many of the latter. It will be readily 
nnderstood that a fall in a naked shaft with few^ fixed platforms is 
much more likely to be fatal than a fall in the .shaft of a single-rod 
man-engine wliieh is closed with the exception of the manhole at 
intervals of 12 feet The Belgian v:arocqucres are rendered safer 
than the Harz or Saxon man-engines by liaving a railing round the 
back of each platform on the rod. Some of the double-rod machines 
arc made with large platforms so that two persons can stand on 
them, one going up and the other going down, or both ti*a veiling 
in the same direction. The use of double-rod man-engines has been 
entirely abandoned in the United Kingdom. The deatli-rate from 
accidents on xnan-engines in Cornwall and Devon during the 
nine years 1873 to ISSl w’as 0T7 per 1000 persons using them, 

Avhilst the annual death-rate per 1000 persons using, ladders 
was slightly higher, viz., 0T9. If the actual distance travelled 
w^ere taken into accoinit, the scale w’ould turn more decidedly in 
favour of the man-engine. 

The cost of raising and lowering men by the man-engine is not 
great. At Dolcoath, a tin mine in CornW’all approaching 400 
fathoms in dei^th (see figs. 62, 63), it is reckoned that l-^d. per man 
p)er day covers all expenses, including interest upon tlie capital 
expended and depreciation of pdant. 

13. Bressmg or Mechanical Preqxtration of Ores. — In aDres.sing 
large number of cases the mineral, as it is raiKsed from the of ores, 
mine, is not ready for sale. It usually requires to be sub- 
jected to mechanical processes whereby the good ore is 
entirely or partly freed from valueless veinstone. These 
processes, which in a few special instances are aided by 
calcination in furnaces, are known as the dressing or 
mechanical preparation of the ores. As a rule the valuable 
ore is specifically heavier than the veinstone, and most of 
the separating processes are based upon the fact that the 
Iieavy particles of ore 'will fail in water more quickly than 
the light particles of veinstone. 

The processes of mechanical preparation may be classified 
as follows : — (1) washing and hand-sorting ; (2) disintegra- 
tion, or reduction in size ; (3) classification by size or by 
equivalence ; (4) concentration. 

(1) Sometimes the ore coming from the mine requires Washings 
simply to ]be freed from adhering nartlcles of clay in order 
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to bo rendered fit for sale, at other times the washing, is 
necessary as a preliminary process previous to sorting by 
hand. The operation is performed either by raking the 
ore backwards and forwards upon a grating under a stream 
of water, or in a box containing water, or, thirdly, by 
means of an inclined revolving iron drum wvorked by hand 
or any other motive power. The machines used for this 
purpose, known as washing trommels, are revolving 
cylinders or truncated cones of sheet-iron provided with 
teeth inside. The ore is fed in at one end, is subjected to 
the action of a stream of water, and is discharged at the 
other end. 

The stuffs i.e., the mixed ore, veinstone, and country 
rock, having been cleansed, it is now possible to make a 
separation by hand. Women and children are generally 
employed for this work, as their labour is cheaper and 
their sight sharper tlian that of men. The , stuff is spread 
out on a table, and various classes are picked out according 
to the nature of the products funiislied by the mine. 
Thus in a lead mine we may have — (a) clean galena, (h) 
mixed ore, ie., pieces consisting partly of galena and 
partly of barren veinstone, (c) barren veinstone and country 
rock. This is a most simple case ; very frequently we 
have to deal with a vein producing ores of two metals, 
especially in the case of lead and zinc, and then the 
classification into various qualities becomes more com- 
plicated. 

Bisin- (2) Reduction in size is necessary for two reasons. Even 
tegra- when an ore is sufficiently clean for the smelter, the large 
tion. lumps are often crushed by the miner for the sake of 
obtaining a fair sample of the whole, or supplying a 
product which is at once fit for the furnace. The chief 
reason, however, for disintegration lies in the fact thafc the 
particles of ore are generally found enclosed in or adhering 
to particles of barren veinstone. 

The disintegration is effected by hand or by machinery. 
Large blocks of ore and veinstone are broken by men with 
large sledge hammers, and the reduction in size is continued 
very often by women with smaller hammers. Sometimes 
the blow of the hammer is directed so as to separate the 
good from the poorer parts, and hand-picking accompanies 
this process, called cobbing. Ore may be crushed fine by 
a flat-headed hammer (Uiching iron) on an iron plate. 

The machines used for reducing ores to smaller sizes are 
very numerous ; here it is impossible to do more than | 
briefly call attention to those most commonly used. These 
are stone-breakers, stamps, rolls, mills, and centrifugal 
pulverizers. 

Stone- The stone-breaker, or rock-breaker, is a machine with 
breaker. jaws, one of which is made to approach the other, and 



Fig. 98- — Blake’s Stonebreaker, improved by Marsden. 

SO crack any stone which lies between them. The best- 
known stone-breaker is the machine invented by Blake, 
which has rendered inestimable services to the miner for, 


the last twenty years, and the introduction of which con- 
stituted a most important stei^ in advance in the art of 
ore-dressing. Its mode of action is very simple. When 
the shaft A (flg. 98) revolves, an excentric raises the 
.‘^pitman” B, and this, by means of the toggle-plates C, 0, 
causes the movable jaw D to approach the fixed jaw E 
by about f inch at the bottom. When the pitman descends 
the jaw is drawn back by an india-rubber spring. The 
jaws are usually fluted, the ridges of one jaw being 
opposite the grooves of the other, and they are so con- 
structed that the wearing parts are quickly and easily 
replaced. 

Mr Marsden of Leeds has lately introduced a pulverizer, 
constructed on the principle of the stone-breaker, which 
will reduce large stones to the finest powder in one opera- 
tion. The moving jaw has an up-and-down as well as the 
old backwards-and-forwarcis motion, and the stones are 
first cracked and then ground by the double action. 

Stamps are pestles and mortars worked by machinery, stamps^ 
The construction of the modern California stamp mill with 
revolving heads is explained in Gold, vol. x. p, 747, and 
the description need not be repeated. In Cornwall the 
older form with rectangular heads stiii prevails;. 

It is impossible to give any correct average figures 
representing the work done by a stamping mill, because 
this varies with the hardness of the stuff treated and the 
fineness to which it must be reduced. However, it is usual 
in Cornwall to reckon 1 ton of tinstuff and in California 1 
to 1-| ton of gold quartz stamped per horse-power in 
I twenty-four hours. 

Stamps are principally used in dressing the ores of gold, 
silver, and tin, but are occasionally employed for those of 
copper and lead. The stamps described at vol. x. p. 747 
act simply by gravity. Another form, which has met 
with favour in the Lake Superior district, is the direct- 
acting or Ball stamp, which wBrks like a steam hammer, 
the blow of the head being assisted by the pressure of 
steam. At the Calumet and Hecla Mill, Lake Superior, 
each Ball stamp is capable of crushing 130 tons in twenty 
four hours. In a third kind of stamps, the heads are lifted 
by a crank and the power of the up-stroke compresses a 
cushion of air (pneumatic stamps) or a spring, storing up 
power which makes the down-stroke strike a heavier blow. 

Revolving rolls were introduced in the west of England Rolls, 
in the early part of the present century to replace huching 
by hand. The machine, now often known as the Cornish 
crusher, consists of two cast-iron or steel cylinders which 
revolve towards each other, whilst at the same time they 
are kept pressed together by levers or springs. The 
cylinders or rolls are generally from 18 inches to 2 feet or 
2 feet 8 inches in diameter and 12 to 22 inches wide. 

Stone mills constructed like flour mills are employed in Mills, 
some countries for reducing ores to powder; and the 
arrastray which consists of heavy stones dragged round 
upon a stone bed, has rendered good service in grinding 
and amalgamating gold and silver ores, in spite of its being 
slow and cumbersome. Edge-runners (Chilian mills) also 
deserve mention. 

Iron mills, known as panSy with grinding surfaces made 
of chilled cast-iron and arranged so that they can be 
quickly and easily replaced when worn out, are greatly in 
vogue in the United States for the treatment of ores of 
gold and silver ; the ore delivered to them is already finely 
divided, and they are intended, not only still further to 
reduce the size of the particles, but also and more especially 
to effect the amalgamation of the precious metals with 
quicksilver. The pulverizers used in Cornwall for grinding 
grains of tin ore with a little waste still adhering to them 
are also iron mills. 

The centrifugal pulverizers are machines by which the 
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Centri- pieces of ore are tlirown with great velocity against Bars or 
fugal arms, or against each other, and so reduced to powder ; in 
piilver- machines iron balls or iron rollers are whirled by 

centrifugal force against an iron casing and grind any 
mineral contained inside it. These pulverizers are much 
less used than stone-breakers, stamps, and rolls for the dis- 
integration of metallic ores, 

Classifi- (3) Classification of a crushed ore into sizes is absolutely 
cation of necessary in some cases and advisable in others, because 
the subsequent concentration is dependent upon the fail 
of the particles in water, as 'will be presently explained. 
Classification by size is effected by sieves. Hand sieves 
and flat sieves placed one above the other have been super- 
seded at most dressing establishments by cylindrical or 
conical revolving screens known as trommels. These 
screens are made of wire web or of perforated sheets of 
metal, and they are often arranged so as to discharge one 
into the other, so that the ore from a crusher can quickly 
be separated into classes of various sizes. 

With sizes of less than 1 millimetre (Jy inch) trommels 
are no longer employed, and recourse is had to the so-called 
separators or classifiers. These are boxes in the shape of 
inverted cones or pyramids into which the finely crushed 
ore is brought by means of a current of water ; a jet of 
clean 'water is often made to rise up in the bottom ; the 
larger and the specifically heavier particles fall and are 
discharged with a stream of water at or near the bottom, 
whilst the smaller and specifically lighter particles flow 
away at the top. The separators do not effect a true classi- 
fication by size ; they merely cause a division by equivalence^ 
a term w^hich will be explained immediately. 

(4) We now have to deal with the enriching of the ore, 
or the concentration of the valuable particles into as small 
a bulk as is economically advantageous. The concentration 
is generally brought about by the fall of the particles in 
water. Occasionally the fall in air is utilized; mercury is 
employed as a collecting agent in the case of gold and 
silver, and in a few instances magnetism can be applied. 

The concentration in water depends upon the difference 
in specific gravity of the valuable ore and the waste vein- 
stone or rock. A piece of galena with a specific gravity of 
7*5 sinks to the bottom more quickly than a similar piece 
of quartz, the density of which is only 2 '6. Nevertheless 
a large piece of quartz may fall to the bottom as quickly 
as a small piece of galena. Particles which have equal 
velocities of fall, though differing in size and specific 
gravity, are said to be equal-falling^ or equivalent. P. von 
Eittinger shows that a sphere of quartz of J inch in 
diameter would sink in water exactly as quickly as a sphere 
of galena of ft diameter, and these two particles 

are therefore equal-failing. Consequently, before we can 
separate properly by water it is necessary to classify the 
particles by size, so that equivalence shall not prevent a 
separation or lessen its sharpness. It is nevertheless true 
that in the early part of the fail of equivalent grains the 
influence of the specific gravity preponderates, and the 
denser particles take the lead; therefore, by a frequent 
repetition of very small falls, particles which have not been 
closely sized may still be separated. 

The principal machine for concentrating particles of sizes 
ranging between 1 inch and inch is the jig or jigger. 
The hand jigger is merely a round sieve which is charged 
with the crushed ore and then moved up and down in a 
tub full of water. The particles gradually arrange them- 
selves in layers, /the heaviest on the bottom and the lightest 
at the top. On lifting out the sieve the light waste can 
be skimmed off with a scraper, leaving the concentrated pro- 
duct below ready for the smelter or for further treatment. 
Similar sieves worked by machinery were for a long time 
employed in dressing establishments, but the introduction 



of the improved continuous jiggers has led to their 
abandonment in ail works of any importance. The con- 
tinuous jigger is one of the 
most useful dressing ma- 
chines of the present day. 

It consists of a box or hutch 
divided by a partial partition 
into two compartments; in 
one is fixed a fiat sieve s (fig. 

99), which carries the ore, 
and in the other a piston p 
is made to work up and 
down by means of an ex- 
centric. The hutch being 
full of water, the movement 
of the piston causes the water 
to rise up and fall dovm 
through the ore, lifting it 
and letting it fall repeatedly. 

The effect of these frequent 
lifts and falls is to cause a sepa- 
ration of the previously sized 

ore into layers of rich mineral at the bottom, light waste at 
the top, and particles of ore mixed with waste in the middle. 

The great value of these jiggers is the continuous discharge of 
the products without stoppages for their removal. Several methods 
are in vogue, viz., the end discharge, the central discharge, and 
the discharge through tlie meshes of the sieve. With the lirst, the 
enriched product lying at the bottom of the sieve passes out through 
openings at the end of the jigger, and the amount escaping is 
governed by an adjustable cap or shutter, by which the size of the 
openings can be increased or diminished at pleasure ; the middle 
product can be discharged by openings jdaced a little higher up, 
whilst the 'waste is -washed over the top of the end of the jigger at 
each pulsation. Yery often a first sieve simply separates a concen- 
trated product and discharges the poorer pi’oduct into a second sieve, 
where a similar separation is eilected. With the central discharge, 
a pipe is brought up through the bottom of the sieve, and the size 
of the opening for the escape of the concentrated ore is regulated 
by a cylindrical cap 
which can be raised or 
low^ered by a screw. The 
discharge through the 
sieve is especially adapted 
for the finer products 
from the crusher, though 
it is also used in some 
cases for grains up to i 
inch in diameter. The 
mesh of the sieve is 
chosen so that the par- 
ticles under treatment 
will just pass through, 
but above the sieve a 
layer of clean ore is \ 
placed which prevents 
anything but the heavier 
particles from being dis- 
charged. The pulsations 
of the water, as before, 
cause a separation into 
layers, and the heavy 
rich particles find their 
w^ay through the bed and 

drop into the hutch, whence they can be drawn ofi“ through a hole 
at pleasure. The poorer part passes over a simple sill at the end of 
the sieve, or to a second sieve if necessary. Tliree or four sieves 
are occasionally arranged in a ro-w^ in one machine. 

Nig. 100 is a section through the two sieves of a Harz sand jig. 
The pistons act in the manner explained by fig. 99. 

The smaller sizes are concentrated by a variety of 
machines. The action of many of them is based upon the 
behaviour of particles carried down an inclined plane by a 
thin stream of water. If the gradient of the plane and 
the strength of the thin current are properly arranged, the 
denser particles will be deposited and the specifically lighter 
ones washed away, although they may be equalfallmg if 
allowed to settle in deep water. 
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The principal machines for concentrating fine sands and 
slimes are the frame, rotating frame, percussion frame, 
side-blow percussion frame, revolving belt and Frue 
vanner, the hand huddle, the round huddle, and the keeve. 

Frames. The frame is simply an inclined wooden table upon which a thin 
deposit is formed by the sheet of ore-and-waste-beariiig water which 
is made to flow over it gently. The stream is then stopped and the 
deposit washed off by hand or automatically, and collected in pits 
for subsequent re treatment by similar appliances if necessary. 

The rotating frame is a round table with a very flat convex 
conical surface ; the ore for suspension flows on at one part of the 
centre and forms a thin deposit which is richest at the top and 
poorest at the bottom, and this deposit is washed off so as to form 
two classes by means of jets of water, under which the table passes 
as it turns round. Concave rotating tables, fed at the circumfer- 
ence, are also employed. 

The percussion frame, the tStossheerd of the Germans, is a table 
^ by four chains which receives a succession of blows, 

from a cam in the direction of the stream flowing over it ; after each 
blow it bumps against a piece of timber before receiving the next 
blow. These bumps cause the ore to settle, and after a thick 
deposit is formed it is dug off with the shovel, the upper end 
being richer than the middle or the tail. ^ 

Rittinger’s side-blow percussion frame is a suspended rectangular 
table ABCD (fig, 101), receiving blows and bumps on the side and 
not on the end. A stream of orey 
water S is fed on at the corner A; 
clean water AV is supplied by the 
other head-boards H, H, H : aiid 
the table is pushed out by cams in 
the direction of the arrow, and is 
driven back by a spring so that 
the cross-piece E strikes against a 
bumping-block K. The light par- 
ticles travel down the table much 
faster than the heavy ones, and 
take a comparatively straight 
course ; whei'eas the heavy and 
richer particles remain on the 
table, subject to the influence of 
the side-blows, for a much longer 
time, and travelling along a curved 
path reach the bottom at F. The 
middle class is discharged at G 
and the poor waste at K. The 
exact degree of richness of the 
products can be regulated by alter- 
ing the pointers, strips of wood 
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Fig. 102. 


Fig. 101. 

wiiicli can be turned so as to divide the stream of ore and waste 
where thought most desirable. The great advantage of this 
machine over the old percussion frame is its continuous action. 
Frue The Frue vanner (fig. 102) may be looked upon as an improved form 
vanner. of Brunton’s simple revolving belt. It is an endless band of india- 
rubber cloth, flanged on each 
side, which revolves slowly in 
the direction of the arrows, 
whilst at the same time it is 
shaken sideways by a crank 
motion. The orey water is fed 
on at A, clean water at B. The 
natural path of the particles is 

down the inclined belt, but the specifically heavier ones settle upon 
it and are carried upwards. Those that can resist the action of the 
stream of clean water at B go over the end and are washed ofi* as 
the belt passes through the tank. The i)oor stnfl' falls into the 
waste laiinder. The degree of concentration can be regulated by the 
slope and speed of the belt and the strength of the streams of ore 
and water. The Frue vanner has the disadvantage that it makes 
only two classes, rich and poor, without any intermediate product. 
Buddies. The hand huddle is a rectangular wooden box with a sloping 
bottom. A stream of fine ore and waste suspended in water is fed 
in at the upper end and gradually forms a deposit on the bed of the 
huddle. A boy with a broom keeps the top of the sediment smooth, 
so as to ensure regularity of action. After a thick deposit has 
accumulated, it is dug out in sections which decrease in richness 
from the upper end {head) to the lower end {tail). 

Round huddles, like rotating frames, are of two kinds, convex and 
concave. The convex round huddle (figs. 103 ^ and 104) is a circular 
pit with a truncated cone, or head, of varying size in the centre, and 
a bottom sloping towards the circumference. The orey stream A 
falling over this head runs down gently, depositing the heaviest 
particles near the top, the lighter ones lurther down, whilst the 

^ Henry T. Ferguson, “On the Mechanical Appliances Used for 
Dressing Tin and Copper Ores in Coniwall,’' Proc. hist. MecK “ 

1873 pi. 41. 


lightest of all flow away at C. 
even by revolving brushes D. 
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The surface of the sediment is kept 
This inacliine may be compared to 



Fig. 103. 




Scale. 

a number of hand buddies arranged radially round a centre. The 
deposit that is formed is dug out in rings of varying richness. 



Fig. 104. 

The concave huddle is a circular pit with the bottom sloping to- 
wards the centre. The stream of ore is fed all round the circum- 
ference, and runs inwards to the middle, where the lightest jiarticles 
escape. The rich head is of course near the circumference. 

The keeve is a large tub in which the fine stuff is stirred with Keeve, 
water and then is allowed to settle from a state of suspension 
while blows are being struck on the side of the tub. The deposit 
is afterwards scraped out in layers which increase in richness as 
they approach the bottom. 

Tke series of processes employed in dressing an ore varies, Dressing 
not only according to the nature of the particular mineral different 
to he concentrated, but also according to the size of its 
particles and the nature of the other minerals with which 
it is associated. 

With gold the reduction in size is usually effected by Gold 
stone-breakers and stamps, and much of the metal is then 
caught by mercury ; what escapes is concentrated with its 
accompanying pyrites by inclitlUki tables covered with 
blankets, or by buddies, and the concentrate is treated by 
amalgamation or chlorination. See Gold, vol. x. j). 746. 

In the case of silver the ore is frequently pulverized by Silver, 
stamps, and the resulting amalgamated in pans or 
barrels. The ore may also be concentrated by any of the 
various machines described, and delivered to the smelter. 

Many of the ores of silver are sent to the smelting works 
without any concentration by water, as this would cause a 
serious loss. 

Lead ore is generally crushed by rolls, often after a pre- Lead, 
liminary reduction in size by the stone-breaker. The 
crushed ore is classified by revolving screens down to the 
size of 1 mm., and the resulting grains concentrated by 
jigging; dredge^ or grains of ore and matrix, must be 
recrushed, sized, and jigged. The finer sizes are classifiea 
by pyramidal boxes and concentrated by frames, rotating 
tables, and buddies. 

Zinc ore is dressed in the same way as lead ore ; and, as 
galena and zinc-blende are frequently intimately associated 
together, it is necessary to separate them by the use of the 
jig, huddle, and frame. 

XVI. 59 
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Copper. 


Tin-bearing rock k cmsbed by the stone-breaker and 
then stamped fine. The resulting sand and slime may be 
concentrated by the repeated use of the round huddle, with 
the keeve for a final cleaning ; but often the sand only is 
enriched by the huddle, whilst the very finest particles, 
constituting an almost impalpable mud when mixed 

with water, are treated by frames. When much pyrites 
Is present it is necessary to make a preliminary concentra- 
tion and roast the enriched product (witts) in a furnace. 
The calcination converts the heavy iron and arsenical 
pyrites into a light oxide which can be got rid of with the 
rest of the waste by huddling and framing. The final 
product from the keeve is clean enough to aj)proach pure 
eassiterite in the percentage of metal. Alluvial tin ore is 
concentrated in shdce-homs^ md sometimes by jiggers, after 
a preliminary treatment in a 2^'^^ddling~7nackim (GoLJ>y 
vol X. p. 745) if there are balls of clay which have to be 
broken up. When the alluvial ore occurs as a hard con- 
glomerate (cement)yit has to be stamped. 

Copper ores are treated by crushing by rolls and some- 


14, Recent Legidaiion affecting Mines in the United King- Recaat 
dom } — In England the person owning the surface of a free- Brxfeh 
hold is prima facie entitled to ail the minerals underneath, ‘ 
excepting in the case of mines of gold and silver, which be- 
long to the crown. The crown, however, does not claim 
gold and silver extracted from the ores of the baser metals. 

The ownership of the minerals can be, and often is, severed 
from that of the surface, the latter being sold whilst the 
mineral rights are reserved by the original owner. Local 
customs, now regulated by Acts of Parliament, are still in 
force in Derbyshire (High Peak Mining Customs and 
Mneral Courts Act, 1851, 14 & 15 Viet, c. 94, and the 
Derbyshire Mining Customs and Mineral Courts Act, 1852, 

15 & 10 Viet. c. 43) and in the Forest of Dean (1 & 2 
Viet. c. 43, and 24 & 25 Viet. c. 40). The Stannaries 
Act (32 (fe 33 Viet. c. 19) regulates the commercial dealings 
of mining companies in Cornwall and Devon, and provides 
for their liquidation. 

The working of mines in the United Kingdom is con- 
trolled by five Acts of Parliament, viz., ‘‘The Coal Mines 


times stamps, sizing by trommels, and then jigging and Eegulation Act, 1872^^ (35 & 36 Viet. c. 76), “The 
huddling; but, as some of the ores are very friable and Metalliferous Mines Eegulation Acts, 1872 and 1877 (35 
easily carried away by water, hand-picking is employed & 36 Viet. c. 77, and 38 & 39 Viet c. 39), “The Stratified 
to a greater extent than with lead and tin ore, and the Ironstone Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1881 ” (44 k 45 Viet, 
enrichment by water is not carried so far on account c. 26), and “The Slate Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1882” 
of the inevitable loss that would ensue. The amount (45 Viet. c. 3). The last three Acts simply refer to the 
of concentration depends upon the distance from the annual returns, and exemptions from certain restrictions 
smelting works, and the mine-owner has to calculate concerning the use of gunpowder. 

vriether it is best to get a low price for a large quanthy Mines Eegulation ActappKes to mines of coal, stratified 

of ore, after paying the carriage, or a higher price for ironstone, shale, and fire-clay. The Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
a smaller lot (parcel) "when due allowance has been Act applies to all mines not included under the Coal l^Iines Act, 
made for the cost of dressing and loss sustained in that and therefore controls not only workings for lead, tin, copper, and 

process. Thus, for iustance, in Cornwall, the ore containing knojvn as mines, but also the salt-mines and under- 

i ^ ^ j ^ h , . e; . o ground quarries worked for stone, slate, or other earth 3’' minerals, 

copper pyrites is dressed so as to contain only from 5 to 8 principal provisions of the Coal Mines Eegulation Act have 
or 9 per cent, of metal, because it can easily be conveyed been set forth at vol. vi. p. 78 ; those of the Metalliferous Mines 
to Swansea by sea, and because further reduction in bulk Eegulation Aet are similar, but less strict owing to the almost 
would cause greater loss in value than the saving of freight. of_ fire-damp One important difference is that 

® . . . . _ ® ® r.hA ■m.qnnccAr nt -mTnft nm Ar thA MArn.l ntAi’mi.cj Ant TiAAd Tint hn d 


Iiossjn The loss in dressing is very considerable. P. von 
dressing, j^j^tinger estimates it at from 30 to 50 per cent., and 
stubborn facts bear out his conclusions. Heaps of refuse 
from dressing floors are frequently worked over again with 
profit; and in the year 1881 no less than 909 tons of 
“ black tin ” (i.e,, concentrated tin ore fit for the smelter), 
worth £35,283, were extracted from the muddy water 
allowed to flow away from the dressing floors of some of 
the principal Cornish tin mines. 

The fall in air has been employed instead of the fall in water for 
concentrating purposes, and several ingenious air-jigs have been 
eonskucted and 'worked upm this principle. 

Separa- exceptional cases mag^tic attraction may he utilized. Mag- 

tion by netic iron can be separated in this way, and the magnetic process is 
magnet- applied for treating mixed blende and chalybite, the specific gravities 
ism. of which are too close to render concentration by water practicable. 
The mixed ore is calcined, and the chalybite is thns converted into 
magnetic iron, which can be extracted by a magnetic separator, 
leaving saleable blende. 

Recent Before concluding this part of the subject we will briefly 
improve- enumerate the principal improvements that have been 
ments. metal-mining during the last quarter of a century. 

They are as follows :—*diamond-drill for prospecting; 
machine drills for driving, sinking, and stoping; use of 
compressed air for winding underground ; stronger explo- 
sives, especially the nitro-glycerin compounds dynamite 
and blasting gelatin ; increased use of steel for various 
purposes; Blake’s stone-breaker and continuous jiggers; | 
extended application of hydraulic mining ; larger employ- i 
ment of electricity both for blasting purposes and for | 
signalling by telegraph and telephone. It may be reason- | 
ably hoped that ere long electricity will render increased j 
services to the miner for lighting the workings and for the j' 
^^^^^^nsmission of power. > . ^ j 


i annual returns, and exemptions from certain restrictions 
concerning the use of gunpowder. 

The Coal Mines Eegulation Act applies to mines of coal, stratified 
ironstone, shale, and fire-clay. The Metalliferous Mines .Regulation 
Act applies to all mines not included under the Coal l^Iines Act, 
and therefore controls not only workings for lead, tin, copper, and 
iron, commonly known as mines, but also the salt-mines, and under- 
ground quarries worked for stone, slate, or other earthy minerals. 

The principal provisions of the Coal Mines Eegulation Act have 
been set forth at vol. vi. p. 78 ; those of the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Aet are similar, but less strict owing to the almosf 
complete absence of fire-damp. One important cfifferenee is that 
the manager of a mine under the Metalliferous Act need not hold 
any certificate of competency or service. 

Other Acts of Parliament are the ‘‘Explosives Act, 1875” (88 
Viet. c. 17), regulating the manner in 'which explosives are stored; 
the “Elementary Education Acts, 1876 and 1880” (88 & 30 Viet, 
j c. 79, and 43 & 44 Viet. e. 23), regulating the employment of - 
! children ; the “Eactory and Workshop Act, 1878” (41 Viet. c. 16), 
which applies to the dressing floors of mines under the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Aet. 

The statute of Elizabeth (43 Eliz. c, 2) which was passed for 
raising money for the relief of the poor mentions coal mines, 
but omits other mines; these have been made subject to poor- 
rates by “ The Rating Act, 1874” (37 & 38 Viet. c. 54), Tlie 
“Employers- Liability ilct, 1880” (43 & 44 Viet. c. 42), extends 
and regulates the liability of employers to make compensation for 
personal injuiies suffered by workmen in their service. Finally, 
if, as sometimes happens, works are put up at a mine for roasting 
copper ores with common salt in order to extract the metal by the 
wet way, the provisions of the “Alkali, &c., Works Eegulation 
Act, 1881 ” (44 & 45 Viet. c. 37), must be attended to. 

' It is thus very evident that the laws aflecting mines have received 
most important additions during the last few years. 

15. Accidents in Mines , — Mining is one of the occupa- Accident®, 
tions that may decidedly be called hazardous. This fact 
has been thoroughly impressed upon the public mind by 
explosions of fire-damp in collieries ; but, though accidents 
of this kind are appalling, owing to the number of victims 
who perish at one time, fire-damp is by no means the worst 
enemy with which the miner has to contend. Falls of 
roof and sides both in collieries and metal mines are far 
more fatal in their results. With the risks attending 
the colher’s calling we need not deal, as statistics upon 

^ For information concerning the laws relating to mines in the United 
Kingdom, see W. Bainbridge, A Treatise on the Law of Mines and 
Minerals^ 1878, and Arundel Rogers, The Law relating to Mines^ 

Minerals^ and Quarries in Great Britain and Ireland^ with a Sum* 
many of the Laws of Foreign States^ 1876. 
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this subject have been already given (see Coal, voL vi. 
p. 79); but tile figures below relating to metalliferous 

classed under the IMektUi/crous Mines Megulatwn Act in Great BrUain and Ireland. 
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mines prove that the occupation of the metal miner is 
very little^Jess dangerous. 







Number of Deaths from Accidents. 

Death-rate from Acciderit-s per 


i'er.sons runpioYetu 



Under Ground. 



General 

Total. 

1000 persons employed. 


Under Ground. 

Above Ground. 

Total. 

F.alls of 
Ground. 

In 

Shafts. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Ground. 

Under 

Ground. 

Above 

Ground. 

Under Ground 
and 

Above Ground. 

1874 

84,036 

22,325 

56,361 

40 

34 

15 

89 

14 

103 

2'61 

0-62 

..■,1*82'''' ■ 

1875 

34,905 

23,168 

58,073 

32 

35 

33 

100 

19 

119 

2-86 

0*82 

2*05 

1876 

34,109 

23,388 

57,497 

25 

16 

23 

64 

6 

70 

1-87 

0*25 

1*21 

1877 ' 

34,095 

23,300 

57,395 

41 

21 

19 

24 

86 

11 

97 

2-52 

0*47 

1*69 

1878 

30,624 

20,834 

51,458 

27 

23 

69 

8 

77 

2*25 

0*38 

1*49 

1879 ■ 

28,265 

18,795 

47,060 

! 24 

16 

16 

56 

8 

64 

1-98 

0*42 

1*36 

1880 

32,045 

20,863 

52,908 

31 

21 

19 

71 

13 

84 

2‘21 

0-62 

1*59 

1881 

33,291 

21,651 

54,942 

36 

22 

32 

90 

9 

99 

2-70 

0*41 

1*80 

1882, 

33,814 

21,692 

55,506 

30 

27 

27 

74 

18 

92 

2*18 

0 S3 

1*65 

Total and averages 1 
for fclic nine years f 

295,184 

196,016 

491,200 

286 

211 

; 202 

699 

106 

805 

j 2*37 

1 0*54 

1'63 


This table ^ shows that the average accidental mortality of the 
persons employed in metalliferous mines is 2‘37 per 

1000. During the ten years 1873-1882 the corresponding mor- 
tality at mines under the Coal^Nlines Act was 2*57, showing a 
difierence of only 0*20 per 1000 in favour of the metal miner ; and 
when w^e take the well-knowm metalliferous district of Cornw'all 
and Devon we find a death-rate for the ten years mentioned of 
2*63 jier 1000, which therefore exceeds that of coal mines. 

Reference to the table shows that more than one-third of the 
deaths were caused by falls of ground. The actual percentages of 
the deaths are as follows: — falls of ground 35*5, in^ shafts 26*2, 
miscellaneous 25*1, on surface 13*1. The accidents in shafts are 
due to falls from ladders, cages, and man-engines, ropes and chains 
breaking, overwunding, and other causes, whilst the miscellaneous 
accidents include numerous fatalities in connexion with blasting 
operations. The surface accidents are mostly caused by persons 
becoming entangled in machineiy, and there have been several fatal 
boiler explosions. 

In spite, however, of all the dangers to wiiich miners are exposed, 
they are less likely to be tbe victims of accident than railway ser- 
vants, among whom the rate of fatal accidents varies from 2 *5 per 
1000 on passenger traffic lines to 3*5 per 1000 on lines possessing 
a heavy goods traffic. 

Statistics concerning accidents in mines are published by many 
foreign countries; the most minute are those prepared by the 
Government mining engineers in Prussia. The average annual 
death-rates per 1000 persons employed below ground and above 
ground from accidents in mines in Prussia during the fifteen years 
1867 to 1881 have been: — coal mines 2*952, lignite mines 2*474, 
metal mines 1*446, other mines 1*693, all the mines together 2 *476. 
In making any comparison between these figures and those we have 
given for Great Britain, it is necessary to recollect that the mines 
under the Coal hlines Act include some ’workings ’which in Prussia 
would be classed as metalliferous, and that British mines under 
the Metalliferous Act include undergi’ound stone-quarries. >. 

Before concluding tlie subject of' accidents, it is necessary to 
point out that successful efforts have been made of late years to 
mitigate their results. In the first place, persons equipped with 
the Fleuss bx’eathing apparatus can now enter mines after explosions, 
in spite of tlie noxious and irrespirahle gases, and save lives w'hich 
■would otlier’wise be sacrificed. ^ Secondly, by means of the insti’uc- 
tion atibrded by classes established by tbe St John Ambulance 
Association, miners are learning how best to vender first aid to the 
injured before tbe arrival of a medical man, and there is no doubt 
that many valuable lives have been lost in times past for w*ant of 
this knowledge. Thirdly, a vast amount of good has been done 
by the establishment of Miners’ Permanent Relief Societies in 
different districts, *wliich afford aid to persons disabled by accidents 
and to the dependent relatives of those w’-ho have unfortunately 
lost their lives by any mining fatality. 

16. Useful Minerals produced in Various Parts of the Globe. 

^ Great Britain and Ireland. — Tbe mineral produce of the Dnited 
Kingdom for the year 1881 is summed by Mr Robert Hunt^ as 
follows:— 

^ From Reports of IL3I. Inspectors of Mines for the year 1882, 
p. xxxvi. 

^ The Rate of Fatal and Hon-Fatal Accideyits in and about Mines 
and on Railways, loith the Gost of Insurance against such Accidents, 
by Francis G. P. Neison, London, 1880. 

® Reports of R.M. Inspectors of Mines for the year 1881, Mr 
Bell’s Report, p. 463. - 

• ■* Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdoui for 1881, p. 


Minerals. 


Coal 

Iron ore 

Tin ore 

Copper ore 

Lead ore 

Zinc ore 

Iron pyrites ; 

Gold ore 

Silver ore 

Cobalt and nickel ore 

Manganese 

Wolfram... 

Ochre and umber 

Arsenic 

Fluor spar, &e.. 

Clays 

Salt..... 

Barytes.... 

Sundry minerals, including ) 
coprolites, gypsum, calcspar, [- 
shales, <&c. } 


Quantities, 


Values. 


Tons cwts. 

i . £ 

s. 

d. 

154,184,300 

0 , 1 

! 65,528,327 

10 

0. 

17,446,065- 

6 

6,201,068 

6 

6 

12,898 


697,444 

5 

3 

52,556 

1 . i 

190,057 

8 

7 

64,702 

5 

656,725 

0 

0 

35,527 

7 

110,043 

10 

8 

43,616 

14 

30,033 

6 

5 



18 

0 

0 

5 

19 

358 

7 

0 

63 

14 

309 

12 

8 

2,884 

0 

6,441 

5 

0 

' 54 

7 

544 

1 

9 

7,996 

9 

12,286 

7 

0 

6,156 

8 

45,070 

7 

6 

372 

14 

253 

10 

0 

2,401,421 

0 

1,200,210 

0 

0 

2,298,220 

0 

1,149,110 

0 

0 

21,313 

11 

23,894 

3 

10 

... 


349,500 

0 

0 


The total value of minerals produced in 1881 was £76,201,695, 2s., 
exclusive of slate, building-stone, limestone, and other stones 'worked 
by mines and quarries. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1882 156,499,977 tons. 

The metals obtained from the ores produced in the United 
Kingdom in 1881 were — 


Metals. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Gold.... ounces 

Silver, from ore „ 

Silver, from lead........ „ 

Pig iron tons 

Copper „ 

Lead.. „ 

Zinc..... ,, 

nt.hor Tnfit.nlaj ... 

" .'4^' ■ 

1,650 

308,398 

8,1.44,449 

8,615 

3,875 

48,567 

14,947 

£ 

18 

360 

67,140 

20,361,122 

839,680 

268,500 

728,805 

252,608 

1,275 

Total value of metals produced in 1881 


£22,514,508 


The total value of minerals and metals obtained from the mines 
and other mineral workings of the United Kingdom in 1881 — 

£ 

Coal 65,r;2S,327 

Metals, as above 22,514,508 

Minerals, not reduced — salt, clays, &c 2,817,652 

From these tables it is evident that coal and iron are by far the 
most important mineral productions of the United Kingdom, as 94 
per cent, of the total value is due to these two substances. 

France. — ^The mineral productions of France® for the year 1880 are 
set forth in the following table: — 


Mineral fuel 

Peat 

Asphalt rock and bituminous shale.. 

Iron ore..., 

Iron pyrites and sulphur 

Metallic ores 

Rock-salt 

Bay-salt 


Genera* totals.. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Metric Tons. 
19,362,000 

248.000 

144.000 
2,874,000 

133.000 
53,000 

333.000 

367.000 

Francs. 

246,687,000 

2.755.000 

1.023.000 

14.909.000 

2.114.000 

4.690.000 

11.814.000 
6'719,000 

23,514,000 

290,711,000 


® Btaiistigm de V Industrie Mintrale ct des Appareils <l Vapeur en 
France et en Algtrie, Annee. 18S0» Paris, 1882, p. 45. 



Aicsiria-Himrjary . — Among tlie famous mines of the Austiia- 
Hungarian empire may be mentioned those of Hungary and 
Transylvania for gold and silver ; Sfcyria produces much of the iron ; 
quicksilver is yielded by the mines of Idria in Carniola, lead and 
silver by those of Przibram in Bohemia ; salt is obtained in the 
Austrian Alps and in Galicia, which also produces petroleum and 
ozokerite. 

The jn’oduction of minerals and metals in Austria® during the 
year 1881 was as follows : — 

Gold ore 

Silver ore 

Quicksilver ore... 

Copper ore 

troii ore 

Lead ore 

iXinc ore 

Manganese ore... 

Graphite 

Petroleum 

Lignite 

Coal 

Exclusive of salt, the value of the produce of the Austrian mines 
in 1881 was 44,693,692 florins. The total output of salt in 1881 
was 267,279 metric tons, valued according to the monopoly prices 
at 23,000,498 florins. 

Hungary in 1879® produced 


I2,3S3 „ 

„ — silver.... 

. 31,359 

48,204 „ 

„ ,, mercury 

. 398 metr 

4,445 „ 

„ — „ copper... 

481 „ 

618,963 „ 

„ — iron....... 

.379,639 „ 

13,542 „ 

f „ lead 

” \ Litharge 

. 6,385 „ 

. 2,996 „ 

27 339 „ 

— Metallic zinc 

4,119 „ 

9,109 „ 



13.379 



1,249 „ 

»» 


8.961,498 .. 



6,343,31.5 „ 




Gold kilogrammes. 

Silver IS.fifjO „ 

Copper 1,035 metric tons. 

Lead 1,007 „ 

Mercurv 22 ,, 


Iron 118,321 metric tons. 

Coal 674,008 „ „ 

Lignite 932,475 „ ,, 

Iron pyrites 56,282 „ „ 


Bclgmm, — Belgium is rich in coal, the output in 1881 being no 
less than 16,873,951 metric tons, valued at 163,704,242 francs. 
Though it produces iron ores, it is largely dependent upon other 
countries, and especially the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, for supplies 
for its blast furnaces. The principal lead mine is that of Bleiberg, 
and the calamine deposits in the neutral territory of Moresnet have 
long been worked witli success by the celebrated Vieille Montagne 
Company, which also owns zinc mines in Belgium, Germany, 
Sweden, Sardinia, and Algeria. 

Miissia.—lxi a vast empire like Paissia it is not surprising that 
there should be valuable deposits of a great variety of minerals. 
Among the most important are the auriferous alluvia of the Ural 
mountains and Siberia, which in 1880 yielded 115,940 troy lb of 
gold, worth m ore than 5 millions sterling. Thtirium is found associ- 
ated with the gold-bearing sands of the Urals ; the output in 1880 
vas 7S95 troy lb. Zinc ore is largely worked in Poland. Import- 


1 StaiiHique de V Industrie MineraU et des AfpareiU a Vapeur en France et en 
ilgerie^ Anii6e 1880, Paris, 1882, pp. 59 and 72. 

2 Detailed statistics concerning the mineral produce of Prussia are given every 

fear in the Zeitschrift fur das liutUn-, und jSalinen-Wesen im Freussischen 

Staate (Berlin). 

3 Quantity less than 50 tons. 

4 Detailed statistics of the mineral produce of Saxony are given veailv in the 
Jahrbuch fur das Berg- und JSuttenwesen ini Kdnigreiche i8«c/isen (PreibergQ. 

5 S^at. Jahrb. des h. k. Ackerhau- MinisUriums fUr 1881, Heft iii Lief 1 

Vienna, 1882. ’ ' 

6 “ Der Bergwerkshetrieb Ungarna im Jalirel879,” Oesterreichisehe Zeitschrift 
mr Berg- und Miittenwesen, 1881, p. 271, * 


I ant supplies of chromic iron ore are derived from the Urals, amount- 
ing in 1880 to more than 8000 tons. The metallic copper produced 
in 1880 was about 3100 tons, and the oil %vells of Baku yielded in 
that year 346,000 tons of petroleum. Eussia also possesses mines 
of iron ore, manganese, lead, silver, coal, and lignite, A little tin 
ore is funiished by Finland. 

Ilaly . — The most important mineral in Italy ^ is sulphur, 359,540 
tons (metric), w^orth 36,448,453 lire, having been obtained in 1880, 
and mainly from seams containing the native element in the 
Miocene rocks of Sicily and Romagna. 

The celebrated iron mines of the island of Elba have been worked 
from very early times, and furnish a valuable ore ; and the de]:) 0 sits 
of calamine, lead ore, and silver ore in Sardinia form no small pro- 
portion of the mineral wealth of the Italian kingdom. The gold 
mines in and near the Val Auzasca (Piedmont) are producing more 
than 7000 ounces of metal yearly. 

Bf)ain, — Spain is justly celebrated for its mineral wealth. It 
produces more cupreous pyrites than any other country in the world, 
and very large amounts of lead ore and quicksilver; and its iron pres 
are abundant and of excellent quality. The principal lead mines 
are in the provinces of Jaen (Andalusia) and Murcia, and the total 
amount of metallic lead produced in Spain or from Spanish ores is 
estimatedto be 120,000 tons yearly. 

^ Cinnabar, the heavy red ore of mercuiy, naturally attracted atten- 
tion at a very early date, and the world-renowned Almaden mine 
has been worked from time immemorial. The output in 1880 was 
13874 tons (metric) of quicksilver.® 

The cupreous pyrites, often known as sulphur ore, is obtained 
from the province of Huelva, where vast deposits occur over a belt of 
country nearly 100 miles long by 20 miles wide. The Rio Tinto 
mines are the largest in the district, and are worked on a gigantic 
scale. The company employs upwards of 10,000 hands, or more 
persons than are engaged in all the Cleveland iron mines, and the 
output is upwards of a million tons per annum. About one-quarter 
^ of this, containing 3| per cent, of copper, is exported, mainly for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and subsequent treatment for copper 
and silver, whilst the remaining three-quarters, wdth 2|- to 24 per cent, 
of copper, are treated on the spot. The ore contains rather less than 
1 oz. of silver to the ton, and a few grains of gold. These are profitably 
extracted from the burnt ore by Claudet’s process, and some idea of 
the importance of the copper and silver will he gained by reference 
to the following figures.® During the year 1881 there were obtained 
from cupreous pyrites imported into the United Kingdom in 1881, 
mainly from Spain and Portugal, 14,000 tons of copper, 258,463 oz. 
of silver, and 1490 oz. of gold. The total value of the silver and 
gold was £64,195. 

The total output of iron ore in 1880 w'as 3,565,338 metric tons,^® 
more than two-thirds, viz,, 2,683,627 tons, being obtained from the 
celebrated mines near Bilbao in the provincq of Biscay. England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany are all glad to draw supplies of 


7 Notizie statistiche suUa Industria Mineraria in Italia dal 1860aZ 1880, Eome. 

1881, p. 406. 

8 Esiadistica Minera de Espana, corresponditnie al alio de 1880, Madrid, 1882. 

p. 37. > » 

9 Hunt, Mineral Statistics^ &c., p. 45. 

Estadistica Minera, <fec., ut supra, p. 15. 
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[mixeeal peobuce of 


The quantities of metal produced in France from native and 
foreign ores in 1880^ were — 

Nickel SO metric tons. 

Gold 31 kilogrammes 

Silver............... 40,400 ,, 


Pig iron 1,725,000 metric tons. 

Lead 6,5U0 „ „ 

Copper 3, -100 „ „ 

Zinc 16,200 „ 


Germany, - 


Aliiuiinium Iil60 

■The mining industry of the German empire is of 


high importance. The output of the mines in 1881 is shown by 
the following table, — taken Itoiu the Siat. Jahrh. far das Dmtsclie 
Beich, Berlin, 1883, p. 27. The i)rocluctioii of common salt, 
potassium chloride, and other salts from brine is also considerable. 
The total quantity for the German empire in 1881 was 693,000 
metric tons, worth 33,567,000 marks, including 113,200 tons of 
potassium chloride valued at 14,090,000 marks. 











Silver 

Iron Pyrites 

Other 

Mining 

Products. 

Total Value 


Coal. 

Lignite. 

Rock- 

Salt. 

Potash 

Salts, 

Iron Ore. 

Zinc 

Ore- 

Lead 

Ore. 

Copper 

Ore. 

and 

Gold 

and other 
Vitriol und 

of all the 
Mining 








Ore. 

Alum Ores. 

Products. 


Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

1000 

Marks. 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Met.ric 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Prussia - 

437S0-5 

10412*2 

207*8 

545*4 

3906*3 

659*2 

159*7 

523*6 

0*1 

142*0 

33*2 

326,423 

Bavaria 

519*8 

18*1 

0*9 

... 

75*6 


0*8 

0*03 


1*1 

1*5 

5,124 

33,057 


3707*8 

600*7 



23*8 


1*7 

0-1 

26*7 

0*1 

,■■■1*2' ■, 


84*2 


19*3 





0*1 


, .752 

Baden. 

... 

9*4 



O'S 





0*0 3 

110 


30*7 



133*8 






0*6 

1,115 

46 

Mecklenburg 


12*3 








Tliuringia 

“b'9 

735-3 



28*4 



’b*03 


’b'4 

i*4 

1,626 

Brunswick 

273*7 



96*4 


‘b-9 




18*0 

1,578 

Anlmlr 


i 766*1 

i9*0 

360*5 



1-4 




2*1 

6,344 

Scliauinburg-Li]>pc 

ib8*9 








, 965 

Waldeck....'. 




32-3 






b*'o3 

170 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

560*9 

i ”s*2 



1096*0 


*0*3 



*2*4 

9*7 

1 6,690 













48688*2 

12852*3 

311*9 

905*9 

5411*9 

659*5 

164-S 

523*7 

26*8 

146*1 

67*7 

384 000 

Liixembiirp’ 





2161*9 



4'994 












'frygAthAr . , , 

48688*2 

! 12852-3 

311*9 

905*9 

7573*8 

659*5 

164*8 

523*7 ■ 

26*8 1 

146*1 

67*7 

388,994 





BIFFEKEJfT COUNTRIES.] 

excelieiit- red and brown biematite from tbe Bilbao mines. Murcia 
comes next in importance to Biscay, with a production of 639,328 
tons. 

Portiigal, — The great mineral belt of Huelva extends into Portugal, 
and deposits of cupreous pyrites almost identical with that of 
Eio Tinto have been wrought from very early ages. The principal 
mine, San Domingos, is close to the Spanish frontier. It is estimated 
that the workings had yielded up to the year 1877 no less than 
0,578,745 English tons of cupreous pyrites, by far the greater part 
of this having been extracted in recent times. The quantity of ore 
raised from the mine in 1882 was 405,029 tons. 

Portugal possesses notable manganese mines, but produces com- 
paratively small quantities of iron, lead, and copper. 

Noy'toay , — The mines at Kongsberg are famous for tbe large 
quantities of native silver they produce, and enormous masses are 
sometimes met with. The annual output is from 10,000 to 12,000 
troy ounces. Copper ore and cupreous pyrites are also mined in 
ISTorway, and there are important workings for nickel and cobalt 
and for apatite. Alluvial gravels have been washed for gold in 
l^orwegian Pinland, 

Sweden. — The most important mineral obtained in Sweden is 
iron ore, much being in the form of magnetite ; red haematite also 
is mined, and brown haematite is dredged up from some of the lakes. 
The princij)al iron -producing districts are those of Horberg, Danne- 
mora, Nora, and l^erseberg. The output of the Swedish mines in 

1880 was-“ 

Iron ore 775,205 tons, j Zinc ore 43,452 tons. 

bead ore..,. 12,988 „ | Copper ore.... ,... 29,380 „ 

Greece. — One of the most interesting undertakings of modern 
times has been tbe re-working of tbe Laurium mines, which are 
situated in the southern extremity of Attica ; and an account of them 
written by Cordelia furnishes many curious details concerning the 
methods of mining, washing, and smelting employed by the ancients. 
The workings for lead and silver appear to have been carried on 
with the greatest vigour between 600 B.c. and the Peloponnesian 
War, and were finally abandoned in the 1st century of the Christian 
era. Huge piles of slag which had accumulated from the old 
smelting works were found to be well worth being re-worked for 
silver and lead, and operations were commenced in 1864. Five 
years later the old heaps of mine refuse began to be treated, and at 
last in 1876 a French company resumed working the mine. A 
Greek company employing some 8000 persons is now producing 
annually from the old mine heaps no less than 8000 to 9000 tons 
of pig lead, yielding 45 oz. of silver to the ton, whilst the mines of 
the Oompagnie franc^aise des mines du Laurium made an output in 

1881 of 36,664 tons (metric) of roasted calamine, with 40 to 60 per 
cent, of zinc, in addition to lead ore and mixed ores. Cordelia cal- 
culates that during the three hundred years the Laurium mines were 
worked by the ancients the total amount of lead produced was 
2,100, 000 tons, with 22 J million troy lb of silver. Besides this the 
ancients left behind two million tons of lead slags containing on an 
average 10*67 per cent, of lead, 109 million tons of mine refuse 
with to 18 per cent, of lead, and excavations to the extent of 51 
million cubic yards with lead ore still in sight. They did not 
touch the calamine deposits.^ Next in importance to lead, silver, 
and zinc comes bay-salt, and after that emery. The island of 
Naxos furnished 3300 metric tons of emery in 1877, valued at 
£28,000. 

Africa. — ^Algeria is rich in iron, and three-fourths of the value 
of its total mineral output are due to ores of this metal. In 
1880 the iron mines produced 614,000 metric tons of ore, Mokta- 
el-hadid mine, near Bona, alone yielding about 300,000 tons. 
Algeria also possesses mines of copper, lead, zinc, and antimony. 

The name Gold Coast ” applied to part of the shores of Africa, 
denotes its productiveness of the precious metal, and it is probable 
that very important supplies of gold will one day be derived from 
various districts of the Dark Contiiient. 

Cape Colony possesses rich copper mines in the Namaqualand 
division, which in 1882 produced ore and metal worth £331,546; 
however, the most valuable and remarkable mineral deposits of 
Africa at the present time are the diamond mines. The first 
diamonds were obtained from recent gravel in the bed of the Vaal 
river, and it was afterwards discovered that the precious stones 
could be obtained from the so-called dry diggings. The most im- 
portant of these, the Colesberg Kopje, now known as the Kimberley 
mine, produced in 1881 diamonds weighing 900,000 carats, worth 
£1,575,000. Three other neighbouring mines are Old De Beers, 
which yielded 300,000 carats in 1881, worth £600,000, Du Toit’s 
Pan, and Biilfontein. The value of the diamonds raised in South 
Africa since 1870 amounts to forty millions sterling indeed the 
Kimberley mine alone was estimated in 1877 to have already pro- 
duced ten million pounds worth of diamonds, extracted from 4 
million tons of diainantiferous rock. 


1 A. Cordelia, “ Mineralo^?iscIl-^^eologische Reisesldzzen aus Cfriechenland,’^ 
Berg- und TiuttenmdnniscJie Zeitung, vol. xlii., 1883, p. 21. 

3 A. J. Macdonald, “The Value of the Gape as a Dependency of Great Britain,” 
3d May 1883. I 
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many centuries India %vas regarded as possessing 
fabulous mineral wealth, and a strong basis for this idea may be 
found in the existence of traces of mining on a very extensive scale. 
No doubt in early days India did supply what then appeared to be 
very large quantities of metals, and a country that produces gold 
and precious stones is apt to be endowed by the popular mind with 
boundless riches. The actual amounts of mineral raised in India 
at the present day are comparatively small. Gold exists ovlu* con- 
siderable areas, but it remains to be proved that the gohi mines of 
the Wynaad and Mysore can be profitably w^orked by British com- 
panies. Diamonds occur and are worked in alluvial diggings 
and in a conglomerate belonging to the Yindhyan fomiatioii. 
Sapphires and rubies are obtained from Upper Biirmah. Ceylon 
produced in 1880 no less than 10,286 tons of graphite orX'lumbago, 
valued at £1 92, 879. Petroleum is abundant iu Upper Burmah, and 
oil from wells has been utilized for upwards of twenty centuries. 
The total output in 1873 was estimated lobe about 10,000 tons 
yearly. Tin ore occurs and is worked in Tenasserira. Passing into 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula we find deposits of alluvial tin ore, 
producing what is known in commerce as Straits tin. A little to 
the east are the islands of Banca and Billiton, which for many yeai-s 
have been a source of wealth to the Dutch Government. The sales 
of Banca tin in 1881 amounted to 4339 tons, and those of Billiton tin 
to 4735 tons, whilst 11,475 tons of Straits tin were exported from 
Penang and Singapore.^ Stanniferous alluvia are also worked in 
Karim on, Singkep, and Sumatra, whilst the latter island possesses 
also valuable seams of coal. 

Borneo furnishes coal, antimony ore, and some cinnabar; and 
river-gravels are washed for diamonds, gold, and platinum. 

There is no doubt that the mineral wealth of China is enormous. 
In addition to important coal-fields it possesses numerous metallic 
mines. The province of Yunnan in the south of the empire seems 
to be si)ecially favoured with regard to metalliferous wealth, for 
mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and iron are worked there, 
whilst jade and precious stones are found in the beds of rivers. 

Japan produces more than 3000 tons of copper yearly, or about as 
much as the British Isles. The output of lead and tin is insignifi- 
cant, but the quantity of silver, exceeding 300,000 oz. yearly, is 
worthy of notice. Gold, iron, and iietroleum are other products of 
Japan. 

The gold of Siberia has been mentioned in speaking of Bussia. 

The Dominion of Canada is rich in minerals. Gold- 
bearing quartz veins are worked in Nova Scotia, whilst in British 
Columbia alluvial deposits are the main source of the suppty. 
Silver occiirs on Lake Superior, the most important mine being that 
of Silver Islet, which from 1869 to the spring of 1877 yielded 2*^ 
million ounces of silver, and gave a profit of £k)0,000.^ 

Bocks resembling the copper-bearing stiata of the United States 
territory are mined in Michipoteii island in Lake Superior. Iron 
ores, in the form of magnetite, red hminatite, limonite, and ilmenite, 
are w'orked in various parts of Canada. 

Petroleum is derived from oil wells in lYestern Ontario, and the 
quantity refined in 1875 was about 210,000 barrels, each of 40 
gallons. It is in Ontario also that the veins of apatite e.xist from 
which a large amount of that useful mineral has been raised. 

United States , — The mineral wealth of the United States is 
admirably summed up by Mr Richard P. Rothwell in his address 
to the American Institute of Mining Engineers.® 

Production of Coal, Metals and Petroleum in 1881.® 


Anthracite 30,261,940 tons (of 2240 Ib). 

Bituminous coal 42.417,764 ,, (of 2000 lb). 

Pig iron 4,144,000 „ (of 2240 lb). 

Lead 105,000 „ 

Copper 31,000 „ ,, 

Quicksilver.......... 59,000 jSasks (of 76J‘Ih. avoii' 

Gold .$31,870,000 (=l,541,7iroz.). 

Silver §45.078.000 (=34,865.960 oz.). 

Petroleum.. 27,264,000 barrels (of 42 gallons). 


“The statistics of other useful minerals and metals show an equally marvellous 
advance during the past thirty years. The production of pig iron, which in 1852 
was 541,000 net tons, in 1861 was 653,000 tons, and in 1871 was 1,708,000 tons. 
Ten years later, in 1881, we produced no less than 4,144,000 tons, an increase in 
thirty years of nearly 800 per cent. 

“ Lead, which appears at 14.400 tons in 1852, varied but little from that figure 
until the construction of railroads into the argentiferous lead-mining districts of 
the west about 1870. Eureka, Nevada, Utah, and more recently Colorado, with 
its Leadville bonanzas, rapidly raised the production from 18,000 tons in 1871 to 
47,000 tons in 1873, 75,000 tons In 3877, and 105,000 tons in 1881. 

“Our production of copper steadily increased from 1000 tons in 1852 to 31,000 
tons in 1881,— the enormous output of that unrivaHed mine Calumet and Hecla 
steadying the production and neutralizing the fluctuations of the lesser mines. 

“ Quicksilver has shown wide fluctuations, due more to trade combinations than 
to the condition of the mines. In 1852 the output amounted to 20,000 flasks; 


3 Statistical Abstract for the Several Colo7iial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom in each year from 1860 ISSO, London, 1882, p, 39. 

4 Hunt, Min. Slat, for 1881, p, 9. 

5 Engineering and Mining Journal,, vol. xxxiv. p. 174. 

6 The total production of coal in the United States in 1882 amounted to 
86,862,614 tons of 2240 ib {Colliery Guardian for 1883, p. 731). The quantities of 
metals produced in 1882 are estimated to be— pig iron 4,623,323 gross tons of 
2240 ib each, lead 123,000 gross tons, copper 40,000 gross tons {The Iron, Steel, and 
Allied Trades in 1882, p. 188 ; Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. xxxv. p. 27), 
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but it -went as low as 10,000 liask.s in and rose to 53,000 flasks five years 
iater; from this it declined to 15,000 flasks in 1875, thouprh in tlie following' year 
it grew to 75,000 flasks. Last year we produced 50,000 flasks. 

Oold is the onlv metal in wiiich f)ur pnaiuetion lias been declining. In 3852 
it amounted to $00,000,000 ; but, with some fluctuations, it. has now decUned to 
less than $32,000,000 annually. 

“The production of silver, on tlie contrary, has largely increased. Commenc- 
ing in 1<S55> with .$100,000, it has now attained $45,000,000. In 1877 only were 
these figures c.vceeded. and then only by about $1,000,000. 

“The production of petroleum, that great American industry, has grown with 
wonderful rapiditv. In 1859 it commenced with only 3000 barrels, and, after an 
almost uniform increase, it attained last year the enoimous figures of 27,000,000 
barrels. Scientific investigation has recently raised a note of W'aniing in this 
industry, as.seriing the limited area of oil-producing temtoiy and its approaching 
exhaustion.” 

Some valuable statistics concerning the production of tbe precious 
Tuefcals in tlie United States are contained in a report issued by tbe 
Oeiisus IMireau.i output for the year ended 3Ist May 1880 is 
summed up as follows : — 



Gold: 

Silvei*. 

Total. 


Oiniecs. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Value. 

Deep miutiS..., 

l,o:J3/J74 

$21d{74..I52' 

31,717,297 

$41,007,296 

$62,381,448 

Placers 

5SU,767 

12,005,511 

80,177 

103,661 

12,109,172 

AH mines 

1 1,614,741 

33,379,663 

31,797,474 

41,110,957 

74,490,620 


The State producing the greatest value is Colorado, viz. , 
$10,240,172, or gold 130,607 oz. and silver 12,800,119 oz. ; Cali- 
fornia comes next, having produced $18,301,828 of bullion, and then 
Nevada, with $17,318,909 of bullion. 

The greatest gold producer among the States and Territories is 
California, with 829,676 oz. of gold, naif iToin deep mines and half 
from placers. Next folio w.s Nevada, with 236,468 oz. of gold, of 
which only about 1 per cent, came from placer mines ; then Dakota, 
159,920 oz. of gold, nearly entirely produced by deep mines ; and in 
the fourth rank Colorado, 130,607 oz,, with a placer production of 
1ps.s than 5000 oz. 

The greatest silver producer is Colorado, with 12,800,119 oz. ; 
then Nevada, 9,614,561 oz. ; then Utah, 3,668,365 oz.j Montana, 
2,246,938 oz. ; aud tiftlily Arizona, 1,798,920 oz. 

It is useless within the limits of this article to attempt to convey 
an adeq^uate idea of the enormous mineral resources of the United 
States. We can merely very briefly allude to some of the principal 
deposits, 'which are of corniuercial value on account of their magni- 
tude, of scientific interest owing to their mode of occurrence, and of 
technical importauce as having led to the introduction of consider- 
able improvements in the arts of mining, milling, and dressing. 

Among these may be mentioned the coal and anthracite mines 
and oil wells of Pennsylvania, the gold and quicksilver mines of 
California, the silver mines of Nevada, the lead and silver mines 
of Colorado, and the copper mines of Lake Superior. The articles 
Coal (vol, vi. p. 60) and Gold (vol. x. p. 743) may be I'eferred to 
for information concerning the occurrence of these minerals and 
the method of extracting gold by hydraulic mining and improved 
stamping machinery. 

Quicksilver in the form of native mercury and cinnabar occurs in 
considerable alnindance in California, and much of it is found in. 
coiinexion with smpentine, either in the serpentine itself or in sand- 
stone near its junction witli serpentine. The most important mines 
arc those of New Alniaden in the southern part of the State near 
San Jose. The deposit at Sulphur Bank in Lake County is of much 
geological interest. It consists of native sulphur, gypsum, and 
cinnabar in a decomposed andesitic lava close to an extinct geyser 
from which boiling water still issues. The top of the bank was 
worked opeii-ca.st for sulphur, and then for sulphur and cinnabar, 
ami now underground mining is carried on in stratified sandstone 
and shale impregnated with cinnabar and underlying the lava. 

Some of the most marvellous silver mines in the world are those 
iipon^ the Comstock lode in Nevada. A horizontal section of part 
of this great vein is shown on Plate IV., copied from the excellent 
and ^veil-known report of Mr J. D. Hague.- The strike is nearly 
north and south, and the di]> about 43“ to the eavSt. ‘‘The vein 
matter of the Comstock consists of crushed and decomposed 
country rock, clay, and quartz.” “Up to January 1, 1880, the 
Com stock had yielded in twenty years about $325,000,000 worth 

bullion. The total length of shafts and galleries is about 
2oD miles. The number of men employed in the mines in January 
1880 was 2800, earning average wages of $4 a day. At the same 
date 340 men were at work in the amalgamating mills.” ^ The 
heat of the Comstock lode is remarkable. On the 2700 feet level 
of the Yellow Jacket mine Mr Becker found the temperature of the 
water to be 153“, that of the air 126“ ; whilst the water in the Yellow 
Jacket shaft at a depth of 3065 feet has a temperature of 170“ Fahr.^ 

^ Clarence Kin^?:, special agent of the Census, Siatistics of the Productioji of the 
Precious Metals in the United States^ Wasliington, 1881, p. 69, 

2 United States Geological Exploration of the Fortuih Parallel, vol. iii.. Minium 
Industry, Atlas, plate 11. » » & 

s Clarence King, First Annual Eeport of the U,S. Geological Burvev, P. 39. 

, 4 <51^. esA, pp. 44, 45. ^ 
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During the last few years the Comstock lode has been falling of! 
in productiveness. In 1876 tiui total yield ol* the Comstock lode 
was $38,572,984 (gold, $18,002,906; silver, $20,570,078). During 
the census year ending May 31, 1880, the product of the whole 
Comstock district, including outlying veins, was $6,922,330 (gold, 
$3,109,156; silver, $3,813,174), showing a decline of $31,650,654, 
or 82*06 per cent., since 1876.*^ 

Though the extraction of silver from its ores may be regarded 
as the business of the metallurgist rather than of the miner, %ve 
must not forget to mention that it is to the necessities of the treat- 
ment of the Nevada ores that we owe the systeiii of pan amalgama- 
tion first developed in that State and practised since in Gdlorado.^ 

Another district in Nevada which cannot he passed over in 
silence is that which contains the Eureka and Eiehniond mines, which 
are celebrated, not only for the silver they have produced, but also 
for the important trial in which the issue hinged upon the defini- 
tion of the term vein or lode (p. 441). The bullion produced in the 
Eureka distiict fi'oni ore raised and treated during the census year 
ended May 31, 1880, was — gold, 62,893 oz. ; and silver, 2,037,666 
oz. ; worth altogether $3,934,621.® 

The history of Leadvilie in Colorado seems like a romance when 
we read of the rapid development of the mines, the creation of a 
large and important town, the erection of smelting works and the 
building of railways, under very adverse conditions, in the heart of 
the Eock}’’ Mountains, all within the space of four or five years. It 
affords additional proof that the miner is the true pioneer of 
civilization. The main facts concerning the Leadvilie deposits are 
admirably summed up by Mr S. F. Emmons, from whose report^ 
we borrow, not only the following facts, but also the geological 
section across the district (Plate I Y.). 

The principal deposits of the region are found at or near the 
junction of the porphyry with the Blue limestone, which is the 
lowest member of the Carboniferous formation. This bed is about 
150 or 200 feet thick, and consists of dark blue dolomitio limestone. 
At the top there are concretions of black chert. The i)orpliyry 
occurs in intrusive sheets which generally follow the bedding, and 
almost invariably a white porphyry is found overlying the Blue 
limestone. This porphyry is of Secondary age ; it is a white homo- 
geneous-looking rock, composed of quartz and felspar of even 
granular texture, in which the porphyritic ingredients, which are 
accidental rather than essential, are sniali rectangular crystals of 
white felspar, occasional double pyramids of quartz, and fresh hexa- 
gonal plates of biotite or black mica. Along the plane of contact 
with the porphyry the limestone has been transformed, by a process 
of gradual replacement, into a vein consisting of argentiferous 
galena, ceriissite, and cerargyrite mixed with the hydrous oxides of 
iron and manganese, chert, granular cavernous quartz, clay, heavy 
spar, and “Chinese talc,” a silicate and sulphate of alumina. The 
vein seems to have been formed by aqueous solutions, which took 
up their contents from the neighbouring eruptive rocks and brought 
about the alteration of the limestone as they percolated downwards 
through it. In Carbonate Hill, a gradual passage may be observed 
from dolomite into earthy oxides of iron and manganese. The masses 
of workable ore are extremely irregular in shape, size, and distribu- 
tion. They are often 30 to 40 feet thick vertically, and occasionally 
80 feet, but only over a small area. The rich ore bodies are common- 
e.st in the upper part of the ore-bearing stratum. At Fryer Hill 
tbe Blue limestone is almost entirely replaced by vein material. 

In the census year ended May 31, 1880, Lake County, Colorado, 
Avhich includes the Leadvilie district, produced 28, 226 gross tons of 
lead, with 3830 oz. of gold and 8,853,946 oz. of silver, of a total 
value of $13,032,464.® 

The most important copper mines of the United States are those 
on Lake Superior, where the native metal occurs “ in veins, in large 
masses, or scattered more or less uniformly in certain beds which 
are either amygdaloid or conglomerates. ” ® The principal copper- 
producing districts are in AUchigaii, where the Portage Lake dis- 
trict, in Houghton county, contains the famous Calumet and Hecia 
mine, which alone produced 15,837 tons of copper in 1880, or about 
half the entire output of the United States. The deposit fi-om 
w'hence this vast amount of copper w*as obtained is a bed of con- 
glomerate, generally called a vein, dipping about 38“ north-w*est. 

It has been worked for a depth of 2250 feet on the incline. In 
1875 the stuff stamped yielded per cent, of copper. 

In conclusion, we will point out that the value of the mining 
industry in the United States exceeds that of any other country in 
the world, Mr Porter estimating it for 1879-1880 at 360 million 
dollars, and that of Great Britain at 325 millions.'® Germany holds 


B Clarence Kiiijr. Statistics of the Pt'odmtion of the Precious Metals in the 
United States, Washington, 18S1, p. 19. 

^ Op. cit., p. 21. 

’’ Abstract of a Report upon the Geology and Mining Industry of Leadvilie, 
Colorado, Washington, 1882. 
e Clarence King, op. cit., p. 47. 

9 Charles E. Wright, commissioner, Annual Report ""of the Commissioner of 
Mineral Statistics for the State of Michigan for 1880, Lensing, Michigan, 1881- 
Rohei't P. Porter, The West from the Census of 1880, Chicago and London. 
1882, p. 19. 
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tli6 tilird rank, followed by France and Russia. The United States 
produce 33 per cent.’ of the gold yield of the whole world, 60 per 
cent, of the silver, 22 per cent, of the pig iron,- 29 per cent- of the 
steel, and about 25 per cent, of the lead. 

Mexico has been renownedfor its gold and silver mines ever since 
The Spaniards first took possession of it, and its production is still 
very considerable. Indeed, after the United States, it still produces 
far more silver than any other country in the world. The average 
annual output of silver during the twenty-five years 1851 to 1875 
is estimated by Dr Adolf Soetbeer at 501,520 kilogrammes, or 
16,124,235 oz. whilst the average annual output of gold during 
the same period was 1785 kilogrammes, or 57,389 oz. Tin ore 
occurs ill considerable quantities in Mexico, and is likely to be 
worked on a large scale as soon as the tin district is opened up by 
a railway. 

Centred America possesses numerous gold mines. 

South :/l niermx.--”yeneziiela produces gold, copper, and a little 
lead. The copper is found at Aroa near the north coast, and the 
gold in the province of Guiana, which is now producing upwards of 

100.000 oz. annually. It is highly probable that the existence of 
this gold was known to the Indians, who reported it to Sir Walter 
Ealeigh, and so led him to undertake his unfortunate expedition in 

‘ search of ‘ ^ El Dorado. ” French Guiana contains workable deposits 
of gold, and yielded 72,168 oz. in 1880. ^ 

The chain of the Andes forms a long belt of mineral-producing 
country. Beginning with the United States of Colombia we have 
a country rich in gold,— the State of Antiqiioia being especially 
favoured in this respect. The annual yield of all the states is about 

200.000 oz. Colombia has mines of rock salt, yielding 19,000 tons 
a year, and the emerald mine at Mhzo has long been famous. Peru 
is renowned for its silver mines ; the best-known are those of Cerro 
de Pasco, situated at an elevation of 14,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Passing into Bolivia, we must notice the silver mines of Potosi, 
the wealth of which is proverbial. Chili is best known as the 
principal copper-producing country of South America ; but its silver 
mines are not unimportant, and beds of nitrate of soda are largely 
wrought. 

The most remarkable gold mines of Brazil lie in the province of 
Iklinas Geraes, whilst diamonds are obtained in that of Matto 
Grosso. In the Argentine Republic gold, silver, and copper mines 
are worked, especially in the provinces on the eastern flanks of the 

The total annual output of the precious metal in South America ' 
is estimated to be upwards of 300,000 oz. of gold, and 2,000,000 oz. 
of silver. In 1877 Chili exported 35,128 metric tons of metallic 
copper, in addition to ore and regains. 

Australia . — Australia is remarkably rich in minerals, especially 
gold (see Gold, vol. x. p. 744), tin, and copper, and its coal deposits 
are likely to be largely utilized in the future. 

Queensland, though a young colony, has already made itself 
famous for gold and tin, and it also possesses vast resources of coal 
and copper, in addition to the ores of otlier metals. The quantity 
of gold sent by escort from the difierent gold fields was 204,388 oz. 
in 1880, in addition to what was carried by private hands. Tin ore 
was first worked in 1872 near the border of the colony with New 
South Wales, and large quantities of stream tin have been obtained 
from very shallow alluvial diggings near Stanthorpe. Like gold, 


the tin ore is not confined to one district ; it occurs and is worked 
at the North Palmer diggings ; a little to the south is Great 
Western, rich in tin ore, and so is Herberton to the north-east on 
the otlier side of the Dividing range. . . ; ' 

In 1881 New South Wales ^ produced minerals and metals worth. 
£2,373,191, viz., 149,627 oz. of gold, 1,775,224 tons of coal, 8200 
tons of tin, 5493 tons of copper, 6560 tons of iron, besides silver, 
oil-shale, and antimoiiy. In addition to the tacts concerning the 
occurrence of gold already mentioned (loc. cit.), it is interesting to 
note that auriferous conglomerates containing the precious metal m 
payable quantities have been discovered and worked in this colony 
in rocks of the age of the Coal IMeasures.® Tlie most important tm 
district is that of Vegetable Creek in New England, which from 
1872 to 1880 produced 20,988 tons of tin ore. The accompanying 
map (fig. 105 ‘’0 shows the recent alluvium which has hitherto been 
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Fig. 105.— Sketch Map of Part of Vegetable Creek, New South Wales, 
showing recent and ancient tin deposits. The stippled part re- 
presents tin-bearing alluvium. Idie shaded part AB denotes 
basalt which has covered the lower portions oi the ancient tiu- 
bearing alluvia (deep leads), as explained in fig. 106. The rest is 
granite. 

the main source of the supply, and the deep leads which, as far as 
explored at x>resent, promise still greater riches. The section (fig. 
106 6) shows that these deep leads, like those of the gold fields 


Lbat), 

about 50 ft. deep, 
not rich. 


Deep Lead, 
about 160 ft. deep, 
tin wash from 2 ft. 
to 15 ft. thick. 


Lead, 

about 60 ft. deep, 
and very rich. 
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Fig. 106. — Enlarged Section (on AB of fig. 105) across Deep Leads in Vegetable Creek, New South Wales. 


(Gold, vol. x. p. 743), are old alluvia preserved under a capping of 
basaltic lava. There are also numerous tin lodes which are begin- 
ning to be worked. 

Victoria heads the list of gold-producing British colonies, having 
yielded in 1882 ^ as much as 864,610 oz., of which 352,078 oz. were 
derived from alluvial deposits, and 512,532 oz. from quartz mines. 
1077 tons of tin ore were raised and 375 tons of antimony ore. 

South Australia is the great copper-producing province, though 
the yield is not so great as it was ten years ago. The principal 

1 Clarence King, op. cit,. p. 93. 

2 James M. Swank, Statistics of the Iron and Steel Productions of the United 
States, Washington, 1881, p. 179. 

3 Dr Adolf Soetbeer, Mehnetall- Production, Gotha, 1879, p. 60. 

* Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the year 
1881, Melbourne, 1882, p. 8. 

6 Annual Repot't of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the vear 
1876, Sydney, 1877, p. 173. 

6 Furnished by Mr W. H. Wesley. 

. 7 MiTm'al Statistics of Victoria for the year 1882, Melbounie# 1883 p. .7. 


mines now at work are on Yorke’s Peninsula. In 1881® South 
Australia produced 3824 tons of copper, worth £263,370, and 21,638 
tons of copper ore, worth £154,926. 

In 1881 Western Australia exported 1400 tons of lead ore, valued 
at £11,204. 

Tasmania, like some parts of Australia, is rich in tin ore, which 
is now obtained principally from an alluvial deposit at Mount 
Bischoif. The ore is now almost entirely smelted in the colony, and 
in 1880 the exports were 3951 tons of metal and 3 tons of ore, worth 
altogether £341,736. 

New Zealand a considerable amount of gold from quartz 

reefs and alluvial diggings. The annual exports during the ten 
years 1862 to 1872 were often 600,000 and even 700,000 oz. Of late 
years the yield has gradually diminished, and in 1880 only 303,216 
oz., valued at £1,220, 263, were exported. Silver is exported to the 

* Statistical Register of the Province of SoiUh Australia for the year 1881 
Ad.eiiiide» 1882 
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extent of 20,000 to 30,000 oz. annually ; it is mainly derived from 
the gold obtained in the Thanios district, winch contains about 30 
per cent, of the less valuable metal. Coal is worked in several 
Xdacos, Imt tlie totfil output is at ]>resent comparatively small 
New discovery of nmkel ore in this island by 

M. Gamier in 1867 was one of great mineralogical interest, and it 
has since ]>orne fruits of considerable commercial importance. The 
New Caledonia ores are hydrous silicates of nickel and magnesium, 
which occur iu veins in ser})eritine, and contain from 7 to 18 per 
cent, of metal The mineral is found on the Mont d’Or not far 
from Noumea. Most of the ore is sent to France to be treated. 


To the list of works on mining mentioned in tho article Coal(toI vi. p. SI} 
the following may he added "Gallon, Corn's (Sexploitation des Mines, Paris, 
1874, and trfnmTjiiion hv G. Lo Nero Foster and W. Gallowav : Scrio. 

Leitfaden 
1882 ; ■ 

P. Vi 

das L... ^ . 

Meports of ICM. Inspectors of Mines; Preliminary Report of Her Majestfs 
Comiiiissioners Appointed to Inquire into Accide7its in Mines, london, 1881; 
Annales des Mines, Paris, 6 parts publislied yearly ; l^he Hmjineering and Mining 
Journal, New York, published weekly ; Ti'ansactions of the Amei'ican Institute of 
Minmg Engineers, PhiVddel-phui ; Die berg- wid kuttemnmmischeZeUmig, Leipsic, 
weekly: Oesterreichische Zettsehrift fur Berg- md HiUtenwesen, Vienna, 
weekly. (C. L.N. F.) 


MINLSTPiY. Ever since the introduction of monarchical 
institutions into England the sovereign has always been 
surrounded liy a select body of confidential advisers to 
assist the crown in the government of the country. At 
no period could a king of England act, according to law, 
without advice in the public concerns of the kingdom; 
the institution of the crown of England and the insti- 
tution of the privy council are coeval. At the era of 
the JSTorman Conquest the king’s council, or as it is now 
called the jirivy council, was composed of certain select 
members of the aristocracy and great officers of state, 
specially summoned by the crown, with whom the sove- 
reign usually advised in matters of state and government. 
In the earlier stages of English constitutional history 
the king’s councillors, as confidential servants of the 
monarch, were present at every meeting of parliament in 
order to advise upon matters judicial in the House of 
Lords ; but in the reign of Hicliard II. the privy coun- 
cil dissolved its judicial connexion with the peers and 
assumed an independent jurisdiction of its own. It was 
in the reign of Henry YI. that the king’s council first 
assumed the name of privy council, and it was also during 
the minority of this sovereign that a select council was 
gradually emerging from out of the larger body of the 
privy council, which ultimately resulted in the institution 
of the modern cabinet. Since the Eevolution of 1688, and 
the develo])ment of the system of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the privy council has dwindled into comparative 
insignificance when contrasted with its original authorita- 
tive position. The power once swayed by the privy council 
is novr exezxised by that unrecognized select committee of 
the council which we call the cabinet. The practice of 
consulting a few confidential advisers instead of the whole 
privy council had been resorted to by English monarchs 
from a very early period ; but the first mention of the term 
cabinet council in contradistinction to privy council occurs 
in the reign of Charles I., when the burden of state affairs 
was intrusted to the committee of state wdiich Clarendon 
says was enviously called the cabinet council.” At first 
government by cabinet ivas as unpopular as it was irregular. 
Until the formation of the first parliamentary ministry by | 
William III. the ministers of the king occupied no 
recognized position in the House of Commons; it was 
indeed a moot point whether they w^ere entitled to sit at 
all in the lower chamber, and they were seldom of one 
mind in the administration of matters of importance. 
Before the Revolution of 1688 there were ministers, but 
no ministry in the modern sense of the word ; colleague 
schemed against colleague in the council chamber, and it 
was no uncommon thing to see ministers opposing one 
another in parliament upon measures that ought to have 
been supported by a united cabinet. As the exchange 
from government by prerogative to government by parlia- 
ment, consequent upon the Revolution of 1688, developed, 
and the House of Commons became more and more the 
centre and force of the state, the advantage of having i 
ministers in the legislature to explain and defend the 1 
measures and policy of the executive Government began I 


gradually to be appreciated. The public authority of the 
crown being only exercised in acts of administration, or, in 
other words, through the medium of ministers, it became 
absolutely necessary that the advisers of the sovereign, 
wdio were responsible for every public act of the crown as 
well as for the general policy they had been called upon to 
administer, should have seats in both Houses of Parliament. 
The presence of ministers in the legislature w^as the natural 
consequence of the substitution of government by parlia- 
ment for the order of things that had existed before 1688. 
Still nearly a century had to • elapse before political 
unanimity in the cabinet was recognized as a political 
maxim. From the first parliamentary ministry of William 
III. until the rise of the second Pitt divisions in the cabinet 
were constantly occurring, and a prime minister had more 
to fear from the intrigues of his own colleagues than from 
the tactics of the opposition. In 1812 an attempt was 
made to form a ministry consisting of men of opposite 
political principles, who were invited to accept office, not 
avowedly as a coalition Government, but with an offer to 
the Whig leaders that their friends should be allowed a 
majority of one in the cabinet. This offer was declined 
on the plea that to construct a cabinet on “ a system of 
counteraction was inconsistent with the prosecution of any 
uniform and beneficial course of policy.” From that date 
it has been an established principle that all cabinets are to 
be formed on some basis of political union agreed upon by 
the members composing the same when they accept office 
together. It is now also distinctly understood that the 
members of a cabinet are jointly and severally resjponsible 
for each other’s acts, and that any attempt to separate 
between a particular minister and his colleagues in such 
matters is unfair and unconstitutional. 

The leading members of an administration constitute the 
Cabinet {q.v,). The members of an administration who 
are sworn of the council, but who are not cabinet minis- 
ters, are the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the vice-president 
of the council for education, the judge advocate general, 
and the chief officers of the royal household. The sub- 
ordinate members of an administration who are never in 
the cabinet, and who are seldom raised to the distinction of 
privy councillors, are the junior lords of the treasury, the 
joint-secretaries to the treasury, the paymaster-general, the 
junior lords of the admiralty, the parliamentary under- 
secretaries of .state, and the law officers of the crown. 

During the present century the power of ministers has 
been greatly extended, and their duties more distinctly 
marked out. Owing to the development of the system of 
parliamentary government, much of the authority which 
formerly belonged to English sovereigns has been delegated 
to the hands of responsible ministers. As now interpreted, 
the leading principles of the British constitution are the 
personal irresponsibility of the sovereign, the responsibility 
of ministers, and the inquisitorial power of parliament. At 
the head of affairs is the prime minister, and the difference 
between theory and practice is curious.ly exemplified by 
the post he fills. The office is full of anomalies. Like the 
cabinet council the prime minister is unknown to the law 
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and the constitution, for legally and according to the 
fictions of the constitution no one privy councillor has as 
such any superiority over another, yet practically the 
premier is the pivot on which the whole administration 
turns. He is the medium of intercourse between the 
cabinet and the sovereign y he has to be cognizant of 
all matters of real importance that take place in the 
clifierent departments so as to exercise a controlling 
influence in the cabinet; he is virtually responsible for 
the disposal of the entire patronage of the crown ; he 
selects his colleagues, and by his resignation of oflice 
dissolves the ministry. Yet, though entrusted with this 
power, and wielding an almost absolute authority, he 
Is in theory but the equal of the colleagues he appoints 
and whose opposition he can silence by the threat of dissolu- 
tion. The prime minister is nominated by the sovereign. 

I offered,’' said Sir Eobert Peel on his resignation of 
office, no opinion as to the choice of a successor; That 
is almost the only act which is the personal act of the 
sovereign ; it is for the sovereign to determine in whom 
her confidence shall be placed.” Yet this selection by the 
crown is practically limited. No prime minister could 
carry on the government of the country for any length of 
time who did not possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons; and royal favour, if it were ever invidiously 
exercised, would ultimately have to yield to a regard for 
the public interests. As a general rule the prime minister 
holds the office of first lord of the treasury, either alone or 
in connexion with that of chancellor of the exchequer. 
Before 1806 the premiership was occasionally held in 
connexion with different other offices, — -a secretaryship of 
state, the privy seal, and the like, — -but it is now almost 
invariably associated with the post of first lord of the 
treasury. With the exception of the premier, whose duties 
are more general than departmental, the work of the other 
members of the administration is exemplified by the title 
of the offices to which they are called. The lord chancellor, 
in addition to the jurisdiction which he exercises in his 
judicial capacity, is prolocutor of the House of Lords by 
prescription, the keeper of the sovereign’s conscience, the 
general guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and to 
him belongs the appointment of all the justices of the 
peace throughout the kingdom. In former times the lord 
chancellor was frequently prime minister; the earl of 
Clarendon in the reign of Charles II., however, was the 
last wffio occupied that position. The lord president of 
the council, who is always a member of the Upper House, 
presides over the department of the privy council, exercises 
a general superintendence over the education department, 
and has to frame minutes of council upon subjects which 
do not belong to any other department of state. Sub- 
ordinate to his department are separate establishments in 
relation to public health, the cattle plague, and quarantine. 
The post of lord privy seal is one of great trust, though 
its duties are not very onerous, since they simply consist 
in applying the privy seal once or twice a w^eek to a 
number of patents. Ever since the days of Henry YIII. 
the privy seal has been the warrant of the legality of 
grants from the crown and the authority of the lord 
chancellor for affixing the great seal. The loi'd privy seal 
is always a member of the cabinet. As his official duties 
.are light he is at liberty to afford assistance to the 
administration in other ways, and he has often to attend 
to matters which require the investigation of a member 
of the Government. 

The secretaries of state are among the most important members 
of the ministry, and within the present century their number has 
been increased and their duties more specially consolidated. The 
ancient English monarchs were always attended by a learned ecclesi- 
astic, known at first as their clerk, and afterwards as secretary, 
who conducted the royal correspondence ; but it was not until the 
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end of the reign of Queen Elmbeth that these fiinctionaries were 
called secretaries of state. Upon the direction of public affairs 
passing from the privy council to the cabinet after 1688, the secre- 
taries of state began to assume those high duties which now render 
their office one oi‘ the most influential of an administration. Until 
the reign of Henry YIII. there was generally only one secretary ot 
state, but at the end of liis reign a second principal secretary was 
appointed. Owing to the increase of business consequent upon the 
union of Scotland, a third secretary, in 170S_, was created, but a 
vacancy occurring in this office in 1746 the third secretaryshi]> was 
dispensed with until 1768, when it was again instituted to take 
charge of the increasing colonial business. However, in 1782 the 
office was again abolished, and the charge of the colonies trans- 
ferred to the home secretary ; but owing to the war with France in 
1794 a third secretary was once more appointed to superintend the 
business of the war department, and seven years later the colonial 
business was attached to his department. In .1854 a fourth secre- 
tary of state for the exclusive charge of the war dei)artmeiit and in 
1858 a fifth secretaryship for India were created. There are there- 
fore now five principal secretaries of state, four of whom, with their 
political under-secretaries, occupy seats in the House of Commons. 
One of these secretaries of state is always a member of the House of 
Lords. The secretaries of state are the only authorized channels 
through which the royal pleasure is signified to any part of the 
body politic, and the counter-signature of one of them is necessary 
to give validity to the sign manual ; thus, while the personal 
immunity of the sovereign, is secured, a responsible adviser for every 
act is provided who has to answer for whatever course the crown 
has pursued. The secretaries of state constitute but one office, and 
are coordinate in rank and equal in authority. Each is competent 
in general to execute any part of the duties of the secretary of state, 
the division of duties being a mere matter of arrangement. Xfiiese 
duties are of the deepest importance to the welfare of the nation. 
The home secretary controls all matters relating to the internal 
affairs of the country : he is responsible for the preservation of the 
public peace and for the security of life and property throughout 
the kingdom ; he exercises extensive powers over tlie civil and 
military authorities of the country, and has a direct controlling 
power over the administration of justice and police in the municipal 
boroughs, over the police in and around London, and over the 
county constabulary ; and he is especially responsible for the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative in the reprieve or pardon of convicted 
offenders or the commutation of their sentences. The foreign secre- 
tary, as his name implies, is the official organ of the crown in all 
communications between Great Britain and foreign powers : he 
negotiates all treaties or alliances Avith foreign states, protects 
British subjects residing abroad, and demands satisfaction for any 
injuries they may sustain at the hands of foreigners. The secretary 
of state for the colonies has to superintend the government of the 
various colonial possessions of the British crown : he appoints the 
governors over the different dependencies of the crown, and sanc- 
tions or disallows the enactments of the colonial legislatures. This 
latter power has of late years been much curtailed owing to the 
establishment of responsible government in most of the colonies ; 
still it is the duty of the secretary of the colonies to correspond with 
the colonial governors and to offer such suggestions as may be 
expedient to assist the deliberations of tlie colonial councils and to 
promote the welfare of colonial subjects. Until the year 1864 the 
direction of military affairs was practically divided betAveen the 
commander-in-chief at the horse guards, the board of ordnance, the 
secretary at war, and the secretary of state for Avar and the colonies. 
Upon the declaration of hostilities, hoAvever, against Eussia in 1854, 
the duties of Avar minister were separated from those of colonial 
secretary, and a secretary of state for AA'ar appointed, in AAffiose hands 
the supreme and responsible authority over the Avhole military 
business of the country formerly transacted by the various depart- 
ments AA^as placed. The actions of the commander-in-chief are sub- 
ject to the approval of the secretary of state for AA^ar. The duties of 
the commander-in-chief embrace the discipline and patronage of the 
army and the direct superintendence of the personnel of the army; 
AAfith the exception of those duties, everything connected Avith the 
management of the array in peace or Avar (its material and civil 
administration, &c. ) remains in the hands of theAA’'ar minister. The 
subordinate position of the commander- in-chief is the result of the 
British system of parliamentary government. The secretary of state 
for AA’ar is the minister of the crown and not of parliament ; although 
he is responsible to parliament for the advice he may give to the 
sovereign, yet it is in the execution of the royal authority and 
prerogative that he is superior to the officer commanding in chief. 
The piinciple of the constitutional army is that command, prefer- 
ment, and honour come to it from the crown ; but the general x>rin- 
ciple is equally undisputed that for all pecuniary remuneration it 
is made to depend on parliament. By the constitution the crown 
exercises its authority only through responsible advisers, and lienee 
it follows that the secretary of state for Avar is supreme over any 
authority in the army, including the officer commanding in chief. 
From 1784 to 1858 the territories belonging to the British croAAm in 
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rli»' East Indies were governed by a departJiient of state called tlie 
hoard of control in eonjuiKdioii with the court 
East lielia Company. In 18, tins doiible 
rtholished, and the entire administration of the British empnc in 
India wan assiiincHl bv the crown, and all the powers formerly exer- 
cised by tlio iCast India (Jom])a,iiy and the board ot control w etc 
transferred to a lifth ]>rincii)al secretary ot state, fhe 
India is responsible for everything connected ^uth the Iiidian 
Government ar hoim; and abroad ; tlie whole ot the 
arc at his disposal, and the governor-general oi India is to 

his control To assist him in his laboiins, and to act as a check upon 
tlie exercise ofhis otherwise arbitrary administrative powmj, this 
serretary lias the aid of a council ol^state for India, eonsisting ot 
tirteeii iJersous, of which, however, he is the president. The mernbeis 
of the council for India cannot sit in the House oL Commons. _ ^ 

The duties of tlie other nr.mhers of tlie ministry can be briefly 
dismissed. The chancellor of the exchequer at present exercises all 
the, powers wliicli foinnorly devolved upon the treasury bopd ; lie 
haKS the entire control of all iiuitters relating to the ^ receipt and 
expenditiireof public money, he frames the annual estimates ot the 
sums required to defray tlie expenditure of government m every 
branch of the public service ; and it is bis duty to lay beiore the 
country the annual statement of the estimated expenses ot go\eiii- 
ment and of the ways and means by which it is proposed to detray 
those charges, including the imposition or remission of taxes, llie 
Jirst lord of the admiralty (since the abolition of the oihee ot lord 
high admiral), -with the aid of the junior lords who are called the 
lords of the admiralty, conducts the administration ot the entire 
naval force of the empire both at home and abroad, and is respon- 
sible to parliament for all liis jsolitical proceedings ; as tlie admiralty 
i.s but an executive board, it is, however, subject on certain niatters 

the number of men reiiuirod for the naval service, the distribution 

of the fleet, the strength of foreign squadrons, &c. — to the control 
of the cabinet. The president of the board of trade takes cognizance 
of all matters relating to trade and commerce, and has to protect 
the mercantile interests of the ITnited Kingdom until 1864 it was 
not necessary for tlie president to have a seat in the cabinet, but 
.since that date lie has always been a cabinet minister in order to 
insure for his advice on cominercial matters a due consideration yn 
1867 the office of vice-president of the board was abolished. The 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster exercises jurisdiction over all 
matters of ecpiity relating to lands held of the crown in right of the 
duchy of Lancaster ; the office is, however, practically a sinecure, 
and is usually filled by a leading statepnan whose time^is at the 
service of the Government for the consideration of such important 
questions as do not come within the province of other departments. 
In 188-2 the public works and buildings of Great Britain were for 
the first time placed under the control of a responsible nnnister of 
the crown, and w-ere assigned to the charge of the commissioners of 
woods and forests ; but in 1851 the department of public works was 
.separated from the woods and forests and erected into a board under 
tlie name of the oflice of her majesty’s woiks pd public buildings. 
Tlis iirst commissioner of works is the head of the board, and in his 
hands is placed the custody of the royal palaces aiid imrks and of all 
public buildings not specially assigned to the care of other depart- 
ments. Since the establishment of his office the first commissioner 
has frequently liad a seat in the cabinet. The duties of the post- 
master-general, of the president of the local government board, and 
of the minor members of the administration are so obvious from the 
titles of the oflices they hold as not to call for any special mention. 

Tlie prime minister is responsible for the distribution of the chief 
offices of government between tlie two Houses of Parliament. 
Owingto the development of the House of Commons within the 
present century it is now considered advisable that a larger propor- 
tion of cabinet ministers .should have seats in that chamber than 
was formerly the case. In the first cabinet of George III, only one 
of its members \vas in the House of Coimnoiis and thirteen in the 
House of Lords. In 1783 Mr Pitfc -was the sole cabinet minister in 
the Commons. In 1 SOI four cabinet ministers were in the Commons 
and live in the Lords, In 1804 Mr Pitt and Lord Castlereagh -were, 
out of a cabinet of twelve, the only ministers in the Commons. In 
the Grenville ministry (“All the Talents ”), of a cabinet of eleven, 
seven were in the Lords and four in the Commons. In 1809, of 
Mr Perce vafs cabinet, six were peers and four commoners. In 1812, 
of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet, ten were peers and only two commoners. 
In 1818, out of a cabinet of fourteen, six -were commoners ; and in 
1 822, out of a cabinet of fifteen, nine w-ere peers. Since the Eeforra 
Act of 1882, however, the leading members of Government have 
been more equally apportioned between the two Houses. 

See May, Constitutional .nistoiy of England \ InsHtutlons of the English 
Government s, AJpheas Todd, On Parliainmtary Govermnent i Cooke, History of 
Party. (A. C. K.) 

MIJSTK. The genus Putoiim, belonging to the family 
Mustelidse> or Weasel-like animals (see Mammalia, vol. 
XV. p. 440), contains a few species called Minks, distin- 
guished from the rest by slight structural modifications^ and 


i especially by semiaquatic habits. They form the subgeniis 
Lutreola of Wagner, the genus Vison.oi Gray. ^ As m other 
members of the genus, the dental formula is % c 
■in I • total 34. They are distinguished from the Polecats, 
Stoats and Weasels, ‘which constitute the remainder of the 
erroup, by the facial part of the skull being narrower and 
more approaching in' form that of the Martens, by the pre- 
molar teeth (especially the first of the upper jaw) being 
lar<^»‘er, by the toes being partially webbed, and by the 
absence of hair in the intervals between the nakfed pads of 
the soles of the feet. The two best-known species, so much 
alike in size, form, colour, and habits that although they are 
widely separated geographically some zoologists question 
their specific distinction, are F. hdreola, the Morz or Sumj)f- 
(Mep (Marsh-Otter) of eastern Europe, and P. vison, the 
Mink of Forth America. The former inhabits Finland, 
Poland, and the greater part of Eiissia, though not found 
east of the Ural mountains. Formerly it extended west- 
ward into central Germany, but it is now very rare, if not 
extinct, in that country. The latter is found in places 
which suit its habits throughout the whole of Forth 
America. Another form, P. sihmeus, from eastern Asia, 
of which much less is known, appears to connect the true 
Minks with the Polecats. 

The name may have originated in the Swedish maenh applied 
to the Europeaii animal. Captain John Smith, in his Ilistonj of 
(1626), at p. 27, speaks of ‘‘ Martins, Powlecats, Weesels, 
and Minkes,’! showing that the animal must at that time have been 
distinguished by a vernacular appellation from its congeners. By 
later authors, as Lawson (1709) and Pennant (1784), it is often 
written “Minx.” For the following description, chiefly taken froni 
the American form (though almost equally applicable to that of 
Europe) we are mainly indebted to Elliott Coues’s Fur-ieaTing 
A wlinaU of North America, 1877. ^ ^ , 

In size it much resembles the English Polecat, —the length of the 
head atid body being usually from 15 to 18 inches, that of the tail 
to the end of the hair about 9 inches. The female is considerably 
smaller than the male. The tail is bushy, but tapering at the end. 
The ears are small, low, rounded, and scarcely project beyond the 
adjacent fur. The pelage consists of a dense, soft, matted under fur, 
mixed with long, stiff, ""lustrous hairs on all parts of the body and 
tail. The gloss is greatest on the upper parts; on the tail the 
bristly hairs predominate. Northern specimens have the finest and 
most glistening pelage ; in those from southern regions there is less 
dift'erence between the under and over fur, and the whole pelage is 
coarser and harsher. In colour, different specimens present a con- 
siderable range of variation, but the animal is ordinarily of a rich 
dark brown, scarcely or not paler below than on the general upper 
parts ; but the back is usually the darkest, and the tail is nearly 
black. The under jaw, from the chin about as far back as the 
angle of the mouth, is generally white. In the European Mink^ the 
upper lip is also white, but, as this occasionally occurs in American 
specimens, it fails as an absolutely distingmsliing character. Besides 
the white on the chin, there are often other irregular white patches 
on the under parts of the body. In very rare instances the tail is 
tipped with white. The fur, like tlvM of most of the animals of the 
group to which it belongs, is an important article of commerce. 

The principal characteristic of the Mink in comparison with its 
congeners is its amphibious mode of life. It is to the water what 
the other Weasels are to the land, or Martens to the trees, being as 
essentially aquatic in its habits as the Otter, Beaver, or Musk-rat, 
and spending perhaps more of its time in the water than it does yn 
land. It swims -with most of the body submerged, and dives with 
perfect ease, remaining long without coming to the surface to 
breathe. It makes its nest in burrows in the banks of streams, 
breeding once a year about the month of April, and producing five 
or six young at a birth. Its food consists of frogs, fish, freshwater 
molluscs and crustaceans, as well as mice, rats, musk-rats, rabbits, 
and small birds. In common with the other animals of the genus, 
it has a very peculiar and disagreeable effluvium, which, according 
to Goues, is more powerful, penetrating, and lasting than that of 
any animal of the country except tlie Skunk. It also possesses the 
courage, ferocity, and tenacity of life of its allies. When taken 
young, however, it can be readily tamed, and lately Minks have 
been extensively bred in captivity in America both for the sake of 
their fur and for the purpose of using them in like manner as Ferrets 
in England, to clear buildings of rats. (W. H. F.) 

MIFFEAPOLIS^ the county seat of Hennepin county, 
Minnesota, United States, and in 1880 the first city of 
the State as regards population, lies on both banks of the 
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Mississippi, at tbe falls of St jintliony, 14 miles by river 
above St Paul. Tiie east side was first settled, uader the 
} laine of St Anthony, which was incorporated as a city in 
1860. The west side settlement, named Minneapolis, was 
incorporated as a city in 1867, and soon surpassed St 
Anthony in population. In 1872 the two cities were 
united under the name of Minneapolis. The chief in- 
dustries are the manufacture of flour and of lumber, for 
which the falls supply abundant water-power. The Missis- 
sippi here flows over a limestone bed resting u2:>on a friable 
white sandstone; hence erosion is rapid, and the river 
banks show that the falls have receded from a position at 
the mouth of the Minnesota river. In 1851 90 feet of the 
limestone gave w-ay at once ; and, as the rock bed extends 
])iit 1200 feet above the present site of the falls, the 
destruction of the water-power was threatened. This has 
been averted by the construction of an apron, or inclined 
plane, of timber, with heavy cril^work at the bottom, and 
the building of a concrete wail in the bed of sandstone 
behind the falls and underneath the channel of the river. 
For this work the United States Government appropriated 
$550,000 and the citizens of Minneapolis contributed 
$334,500. The city has twenty- seven flour-mills, which 
can produce 29,272 barrels a day. The total product for 
the year ended September 1, 1882, was 2,301,667 barrels. 
The shipments of lumber for 1880 were 164,620,000 feet. 
The population in 1870 was 18,079; and in 1880, 46,887. 

MUSnSTESANGEE. See Geemany, vol. x. p. 525. 

MUSTNESOTA, one of the north-western States of the 
American Union, extending from 43° 30' IST. lat. to the 
British Possessions (about 49° N. lat.), and from Wisconsin 
and Lake Superior on the east to Dakota on the west, 
between the meridians of 89° 39' and 97° 5' W. long. Its 
area, including half of the lakes, straits, and rivers along 
its boundaries, except Eainy Lake and Lake of the Woods, 
amounts to 83,365 square miles. 

The surface of Minnesota is diversified by few elevations 
of any great height. In general it is an undulating plain, 
breaking in some sections into rolling prairie, and traversed 
by belts of timber. It has an average elevation above 
sea-level of about 1000 feet. The watershed of the north 
(which determines the course of the three great continental 
river systems) and that of the west are not ridges or hills, 
but elevations whose inclination is almost insensible. The 
southern and central portions of the State are chiefly 
rolling prairie, the upper part of which is crossed from 
N.W. to S.E. by the forest belt known as the Big Woods, — 
a stretch of deciduous forest trees with an area of about 
5000 square miles. North of the 47th parallel, the great 
Minnesota pine belt reaches from Lake Superior to the 
confines of. the Eed Eiver valley, including the region of 
the headwaters of the Mississippi and its upper tributaries, 
as well as those of the Superior streams. North of the 
pine region there is but a stunted growth of tamarack and 
dwarf pine. In the north-east are found the rugged ele- 
vations of the granite uplift of the shores of Lake Superior, 
xflsing to a considerable height; -while in the north-west 
the surface slopes away to the level prairie reaches of the 
Eed Eiver valley. The surface elevation of the State 
varies from 800 to 2000 feet above sea-level. A short line 
of hiUs in the north-east reaches the latter altitude, while 
only the valleys of the Eed Eiver, the Mississippi, and the 
Minnesota fall below the former. 

Geology and Soil , — The geology has not yet been 
mapped out with the precision attained in other States. 
The great central zone, from Lake Superior to the south- 
western extremity of the State, is occupied by granitic and 
metamorphic rocks, succeeded, in the south-east, by nar- 
rower bands of later formation. Within the great Azoic area 
lies the central watershed of the continent, from which the . 


St Lawrence system sends its waters towards the Atlantic, 
the Mississippi towards the Gu]f of Mexico, and the Eed 
Eiver of the North to Hudson’s Bay. These primordial 
rocks carry back the geologic history of Minnesotw^ > pre- 
Silurian times. They form in the north-east, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior, an extremely rough and 
hilly country, but as they reach the central and south- 
western portions of the State they for the most part 
disappear beneath the surface drift. This central belt is 
succeeded, on the south and east, by a stretch of sandstone, 
partially the true red Potsdam and partially a similar but 
lighter-coloured stratum, which some have proposed to 
designate the St Croix Sandstone. Isolated beds of sand- 
stone are found in various parts of the State. The north- 
western corner, stretching east from the Eed Eiver valley, 
is believed to be Cretaceous ; but the great depth of 
drift and alluvium, disturbed by no large rivers, prevents 
a positive conclusion. The Lower Magnesian limestone 
underlies the extreme south-eastern portion of the State, 
and extends along the west side of the Mississippi to a 
point a little below St Paul; thence it takes a course 
almost semicircular, and finally passes out of the State at 
the south-western boundary. The Trenton limestone 
occupies a large field in the south and south-east ; it 
comes to the surface in long irregular bands, and an island 
of it underlies the cities of Minneapolis and St Paul 
with the adjacent districts. The Galena limestone, the 
Masquoketa shales, the Niagara limestone, and the rocks 
of the Devonian age in turn prevail in the other counties 
of the south and east ; while the existence of the St Peter 
sandstone would scarcely be known but for its outcropping 
along the bluffs of the Mississippi, and at the famous 
waterfall of Minnehaha. From these various formations 
numerous kinds of stone valuable for building purposes are 
obtained. The grey granite of St Cloud is extremely hard 
and enduring. The Lower Magnesian furnishes two 
especially handsome building stones, — the pink limestone 
known as Kasota stone, and the cream-coloured stone of 
Eed Wing, both easily worked, and hardening by exposure 
to atmospheric changes. Naturally, from its location 
underneath the principal cities of the State, the Trenton 
limestone is the most widely used. Sand .suitable for 
glass-making, and argillaceous deposits abound. The 
clays which make up so large a portion of the sur- 
face drift of the State are almost wholly of glacial 
origin. Overlying the deposits of sand, gravel, boulders, 
and clay is, in most portions of the State, a sandy 
loam, very finely divided, rich in organic matter, deep 
brown or black in colour, and of the greatest fertility. 
It is this soil which has given to the State its reputation 
for productiveness. Its depth varies from 2 to 5 feet in 
various parts of the State, and it has been described by 
Dr Owen as excellent in quality, rich as well in organic 
matter as in those mineral salts which give rapidity to the 
growth of plants, while it has that durability which enables 
it to sustain a long succession of croixs.’’ 

Mvers and The State holds a unique place in tlio great 

water systems of the continent. The Mississippi, which takes its 
rise north of the centre of the state in Lake Itaska and its contri- 
butory lakelets, leaves the state limits a great river, half a mile 
wide, and from 5 to 20 feet deep. It drains with its tributaries all 
the southern and central portions and a large area of the northern 
})art of the State. It is navigable as far as St Paul, and at 
Minneapolis the falls of St Anthony afford unrivalled facilities 
for manufacturing. Of the many affluents of the Mis- 
sissippi the most important is the Minnesota, which after a 
course of about 440 miles flows into the main stream at Fort 
Snelling, 3 miles above St Paul. Tlie source of the Minnesota is 
but 1 mile from Lake Traverse, the origin of the Bed Biver of the 
North, and it is navigable during the high-water season for about 
238 miles. Its principal tributaries are tke Blue Earth, Chip])ewa, 
Bedwood, Lac qui Parle, and Pomme de Terre. The Red River 
-system drains the north-western part of the and its waters 
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finally pass into Hudson’s Bay, as also do those from the 
country drained by streams flowing to the Bain}’’ Lake river and 
the lakes along the northern boundary line. East of this lies the 
region tributary to Lake Superior and the St Lawrence system. 
This comprises an area within the State estimated at 9000 square 
miles. Its principal river is the St Louis. There are altogether 
about 2796 miles of navigable water in Alimiesota. 

The number of lakes is estimated at seven thousand. They are of all 
sizes, and are found chiefly in the northern two-thirds of the State. 
Tliey have been classified' geologically into glacial or drift lakes, 
fluviatile or river lakes, occupying basins on river courses, and lakes 
having rock basins either scooped out by the action of glaciers or 
formed by the relative position of diflereiit geological formations. By 
far the greater number give evidence of glacial action in their origin. 
They abound over the region most deeply covered by the surface 
drift, and are especially prevalent in morainic districts, forming 
the southern fringe of the lacustrine area of North America. ^\’'ith 
the melting of the ice-sheet which once overspread Minnesota its 
innumerable lakes came into existence ; and the gentle acclivity 
of its slopes, precluding rapid erosive action, has tended to give 
permanence to the depressions constituting their basins. The 
census returns give 4160 square miles of water surface within the 
State. Alost of the lakes are exceedingly picturesque in their sur- 
roundings. Forests skirt their shores, which are seldom marshy ; 
and tlieir waters, abounding in various kinds of fish, are clear and 
cool Besides the sanitary advantages aflbnied by the lakes, as 
supplying places for recreation and delightful summer resorts, they 
alieet the climate to some extent, tempering tlie extremes com- 
monly experienced in northern latitudes. The fact that many of 
the lakes are gradually drying up must be explained by agricul- 
tural operations. The largest lakes, exclusive of Superior, lying 
wholly or in part in Aliimesota are as follows : — Lake of the 
Woods, 612 square miles ; Red, 342; Alille Lacs, 198; Leech, 194; 
Rainy, 146; Winiiibigoshish, 78; and Yerrnilion, 63. 

Flora and Faima . — The flora and fauna present no marked 
diflerences from those of other States in the same latitude. In a 
partial list of the birds of Alinnesota, two hundred and eighty-one 
species are enumerated. Of winter birds fifty-two species have been 
classified, twenty-three of them being permanent residents. 

Climate , — The State lies so far north as to have a low mean 
annual temperature, and so far inland as to have the characteristic 
continental climate. Its elevation above sea-level gives an agree- 
able rarefaction to the atmosphere, and makes the prevalence of 
fogs and damp weather unknown. Between June and January 
there is an annual variation from the summer heat of southern 
Ohio to the winter cold of Alontreal. The winter, usually com- 
mencing in November, and continuing till near the end of ATarch, 
is not a period of intense continued cold, but is subject to consider- 
able variations. As a rule, the comparative dryness of the atmo- 
sphere neutralizes the severest effect of excessive cold. The snowfall 
is extremely light during most of the winter, but as spring 
approaches precipitation becomes greater, and there are frequently 
heavy snowfalls in February and Marcli. The change from winter 
to Slimmer is rapid, vegetation sometimes seeming to leap into full 
and active growth within the space of a few weeks. The summer 
months bring days of intense heat, but, with comparatively rare 
exceptions, the nights are deliciously cooL Hot days and cool 
nights make the ideal W’eather for a good wheat crop ; and the 
forcing heats of summer i>roduce in luxuriant growth the vegetable 
life which belongs to the middle States. The Smithsonian chart 
assigns to AXinnesota an average temperature for the hottest week 
in summer of from 85"' to 90°, and for the coldest week in winter 
from 10° to 20° below zero. The mean annual average, for all 
below 47° of latitude, it gives as 40°. Observations at St Paul, 
extending over a period of more than thirty-five years, show the 
following mean temperatures spring, 45° *6 ; summer, 70°‘6 ; 
autumn, 40° ’9 ; winter, 16° 1 ; average, 44° *6. The average annual 
rainfall is about 25*5 inches. AVhile this is not large, it is so 
distributed as best to subserve the purposes of vegetable growth. 
No moisture is lost in sn])erfluous spring and antumii rains, or in 
the cold and non-producing part of the year, the precipitation, which 
in winter is less than 2 inches, increasing to about 12 for the sum- 
mer. To the season of vegetable growth belong 70 per cent, of the 
yearly measures of beat, 76 percent of the rainfall, and 76 percent, 
of the atmospheric humidity. The prevailing winds are from the 
south or south-east In 1880 rain or snow fell on 150 days, and in 
1861 on 167. It is evident that the causes which mitigate the actual 
severity of the climate as felt, which produce so large a number of 
clear do,ys, and which forbid the continued presence of a large amount 
of moisture in the^ atmosphere, are those which render a climate 
healthful in the highest degree. Minnesota has been for many 
years a favourite resort for invalids. The curative properties of its 
climate are especially marked in the case of pulmonary complaints. 

AgriGicUure.—'Tho leading industry of the State is agriculture. 
The character of the surface soil varies in different parts of the 
State with the character of the underlying strata. The fertile land 
comprises about ^hree-fourths of the entire area of the State. The 


drift soil proper of the south ana centre, including the Alinnesota 
valley and the greater part of that of the Alississippi, contains silica 
and calcareous matter, and is interspersed with alluvial river 
bottoms. The limestone soil, in which there is a large calcareous 
element, lies chiefly on the western slope of the Alississippi. The 
Red River valley consists of an argillaceous mould, rich in organic 
deposits. Around Lake Superior, wherever arable land is to be 
found, it is marked by a rich trap soil. North of the central fertile 
area, and in the neighbourhood of the sources of the Alississippi, is 
much swampy land, su.sceptible of easy drainage, with a large tract 
of sand and other drift detritus, unfavourable to production. Alaize 
and potatoes flourish, and the uplands, which support hardwood 
ridges, are suited to general agriculture. To the extrexne north 
the surface, while indicating mineral wealth, is utterly unfit, except 
in occasional isolated areas, for purposes of tillage. 

Wheat has hitherto been the staple product of the State. Soil 
and climate are such as to ensure a large average yield, wdiile the 
superior quality of the grain has given it a wide reputation. Tin* 
other cereals are also cultivated with success. The tendency to 
diversify agriculture, especially in the southern part of the State, 
has been stimulated by several partial failures of the wlieat croj?, 
the locust invasions, and the competition of the farther north-west. 

The area of the State includes 39,791,265 acres surveyed, 
10,968,575 acres not surveyed, and 2,700,000 acres of lake surface. 
The total sales of public and railroad lands in 1879 and 1880 were not 
far from 4,000,000 acres. It is estimated that the aggregate ef 
lands yet undisposed of, three -fourths of ivhich may be profitably 
cultivated, is nearly 20,000,000 acres, exclusive of the lands belong- 
ing to the State. White Earth Indian reservation has thirty-six 
towmships of prairie and timber land ; and Red Lake reservation 
contains 3,200,000 acres. 

Forestry . — A special census bulletin estimates the amount of 
merchantable white pine standing, Alay 31, 1880, as amounting in 
all to 6,100,000,000 feet. The entire cut for the census year 1880 
\vas 540,997,000 feet. Of hardwood forest 8,840,000 acres remain, 
capable of yielding 57,600,000 cords of wood. 

Every encouragement is afforded, both by the raihvay corpora- 
tions and the State, to tree-jdanting on the prairies. A quarter 
section is given to any one who will plant and keep in good condi- 
tion 40 acres of timber for eight years. In 1880 there were planted 
25,331 acres of trees, exclusive of those bordering highways and 
the windbreaks along the railroad lines. 

Manufactures. — The manufactures of Alinnesota arc yet in their 
infancy. The abundant water-power of the State, its proximity to 
the coal-fields of Iowa, its superior transportation facilities, and the 
large demand for manufactured commodities are, however, rapidly 
developing this branch of industry. The most important industries 
are the manufacture of flour and that of lumber. The former natu- 
rally e.stabiished itself in a State of immense wheat yield and abundant 
water-power. It received its greatest stimulus from the invention 
and adoption of the middlings purifying process, which produces 
the highest grade of flour, and to whicli the hard spring wheat of 
Miiiiiesota is especially adapted. Among other manufacturing 
industries actively prosecuted are the making of brick, pottery, 
stoneware, and agricultural implements, and also meat-packing. 

Commerce . — The geographical position of Alinnesota gives it ex- 
tensive commercial interests. Two continental waterways terminate 
within the State. The Alississippi affords continuous navigation 
to European ports during eight months of the year. From Duluth 
numerous lines of vessels traverse the chain of great lakes, and 
transport the products of the west to the eastern seaboard. Three 
great transcontinental railway lines are connected more or less 
directly with the railroad system of the State. Twelve lines of rail- 
way from every part of Alinnesota converge at the contiguous cities 
of St Paul and Minneapolis, and three great trunk lines from these 
centres to Chicago secure the advantages of a lively competition. 

Education . — The common school system is supported by land 
grants, a local tax, and a State tax. The superintendent of in- 
struction is appointed by the governor. County superintendents 
are chosen by popular vote. Common school districts have hoards 
of three trus-tees each. Six directors are appointed for independent 
districts. The permanent fund in 1881 was $4,850,000, and the 
current fund $260,835. The State university, located at Alinnea- 
polis, is governed by a. board of regents, consisting of the governor 
of the State, the superintendent of public instruction, the president 
of the university, and six others ; both sexes are admitted, and 
tuition is free. The State supports three normal schools. Forty- 
t\vo academies and six colleges are sustained by denominational or 
private enterprise. 

Administration . — The departments of Government are, as in all 
the States, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. The 
State contains seventy-eight counties, of which, some are still 
subject to change of boundary. From these are elected by districts 
forty-seven senators and one hundred and three members of the 
House of Representatives. The State officers are a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasnrer, and attorney- 
genprul, all elected by the neople. The term of office is two years. 


The governor has power to veto separate items of a money bill. The 
judiciary is elective, and the term of office seven years. The State 
requirements for citizenship are residence in the United States 
one year, in the State four months, and in the election district 
ten days preceding an election. "Women are allowed to vote for 
school officers and upon qoestions relating to the management of 
schools, and are also eligible to such offices. No county can con- 
tain more than 400 square miles. The legislature meets biennially. 
Extra sessions may be called, but no session can exceed sixty days 
in length. Under the last apportionment the State is entitled to 
live representatives in the national Congress. 

The annual valuation of property for 1882, as equalized by the 
State board, gives the personal property as 179,219,445, the real 
estate $242,938,170. This represents a total actual value of not far 
from $750,000,000. 

While Minnesota was still a Territory, but after it had adopted 
a State constitution, an amendment was addedfo the constitution 
authorizing the issue of a large amount of bonds in aid of railway 
eonstruction. Shortly afterwards, the companies having failed to 
fulfil their contracts and defaulted payment, the State foreclosed 
its mortgage on the lands, franchises, &c,, of the roads, and turned 
them over to other companies. By another amendment to the 
constitution, the payment of the bonds was made contingent upon 
the result of a popular vote. Several proposals having failed to 
receive this sanction, the necessity for it was removed in 1881 by a 
decision of the supreme court, declaring the amendment uncon- 
stitutional. The legislature immediately met, accepted a plan of 
settlement proposed by the bondholders themselves, and over 
$4,000,000 worth of new bonds were issued in exchange for the old. 
For the payment of the principal and interest of these the people 
have voted (November 1882) to set aside as a sinking fund the 
proceeds of 500,000 acres of land belonging to the State internal 
improvement fund, the deficit to be paid out of the tax on railroad 
earnings. These bonds include all the State debt except about 
$200,000. A tax of 3 per cent, imposed on the gross earnings of 
all railroads within the State will soon meet all expenses except 
provision for educational, penal, and charitable institutions. 

Fopulation.—TliB population of the State was 6077 at the census 
of 1850, 172,023 in 1860, 439,706 in 1870, and 780,773 (419,149 
males and 361,624 females) in 1880. According to the last census 
290,800 whites had been born in the State ; and of the 267,676 
foreign-born inhabitants of the State 107,770 came from Scandina- 
vian countries and 68,277 from the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies, while 77,505 acknowledge the German as their native 
tongue. The increase of population in the State for the last decade 
of years alone was 76 per cent. The most important pities are St 
Paul, the capital, and Minneapolis, with 41,473 and 46,887 inhabit- 
ants respectively in 1880; Winona had 10,208 and Stillwater 9055. 

History , — Missionary efforts and the trading spirit first induced 
white men to venture as far into the unexplored north-west as the 
boundaries of what is now the State of Minnesota. The earliest 
accounts of its natural features and native tribes appear in the 
Jesuit writings. The ‘‘Eolations” of 1670-71 allude to the Sioux 
or Dakotas. In 1678 a company was formed for trading with this 
tribe. Du Luth was leader of this expedition, and later on went 
from Lake Superior to the Mississippi by canoe. But the first pub- 
lished account is that of Louis Hennepin, a Eecollect monk, who, 
in 1680, visited the falls of St Anthony, and gave them their name, 
from that of his patron saint. For a century the only visitants ^ 
of the wild region were a few missionaries, and a number of fur I 
traders who found the profit of the journey to more than counteiv 
balance its perils and hardships. To the latter class belong Perrot, 
who reached the Mississiiqu by way of the Fox and Wisconsin in 
1684, and founded at Lake Pepin the first trading post in the State, 
and Le Sueur, a Canadian, who ascended the great river from its 
mouth, and established another post above Lake Pejyin. Captain 
John Carver, the explorer of the country of the upper Mississippi, 
visited the falls of St Anthony in 1766, being the first British tra- 
veller who reached the spot. “On March 20, 1804, Upper Louisiana 
was organized, consisting of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and a large 
portion of Minnesota. From this time onwards the progress of explo- 
ration was rapid, and settlement followed in its train. The first 
really extensive exploration of any large part of what is now 
Minnesota was made between 1817 and 1823, by Major S. H. Long, 
of the United States engineer corps, in command of a Government 
expedition. About the same time the Eed Eiver received its first 
visitant. Thomas Douglas, earl of Selkirk, an Englishman of 
eccentric character, went, in 1817, to what is now Winnipeg, by 
way of York river. Having been struck with the agricultural 
possibilities of the region about the Eed Eiver of the North, he 
induced a colony of Swiss farmers to settle there. These were dis- 
appointed in the country, and unused to the severity of the climate, 
so that they finally removed to the vicinity of St Paul and con- 
tributed to the earliest development of the agricultural in- 
dustry of the State. In 1821 Colonel Snelling built, at the 
junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, a stronghold 
which he named Fort St Anthony. The name was changed to Fort 


Snelling in his honour, in 1824, and the fort is still an important 
post as a base of supplies for the newer north-west.^ The first 
steamboat made its appearance at the head of navigation in 1823. 
The settlement of St Paul, one of the oldest towns as well as the 
capital, is commonly dated from 1846, at which time there were a few 
shanties on its site. Population now began to arrive in constantly 
increasing numbers, and on March 3, 1849, a bill passed Congress for 
organizing the Territory. It was proposed at one time to name it 
Itasca, but the name Minnesota, meaning, “sky-tinted water,” 
and originally applied to the river bearing that title, was finally 
retained. The western boundary of the territory was fixed at the 
Missouri river. The population was but 4057, the largest town 
had but a few hundred inhabitants, and a large part of the soil of 
the State still belonged to the Indians. But progress now began in, 
earnest. A constitution was adopted in 1857, and on May 11, 1858, 
Minnesota rvas admitted as a State, with a population, according 
I to the last Territorial census, of 150,037. 

One of the first acts of the new State was the issue of the rail- 
road bonds noticed above. Soon after came the civil war. Within 
two months of Ijincoln’s first call for troops the first Minnesota 
regiment, over one thousand strong, was mustered into service. By 
August of 1862 ten regiments had been called for and furnished. In 
all, the State supplied to the armies of theUnion 25,052 men, or about 
one-seventh of its entire population at the outbreak of the war. 

In the meantime there occurred, in 1862, the horrible outbreak 
known as the Sioux massacre. Settlements were cut off, isolated 
settlers murdered, and even a strong post like Fort Eidgely •was 
attacked. The outbreak spread over a large portion of the State; 
several severe engagements were fought ; and it was not until the 
State had a rnoroughly equipped military force ready for the cam- 
paign that the Indians begun to flee or to give themselves up. By 
this time over 700 persons had been murdered, 200, chiefly women, 
taken captive ; eighteen counties were ravaged, and 30,000 people 
were homeless. The property loss was not less than $3,000,000. 

During these local and national disturbances the material pro- 
sperity of the State was unabated. Notwithstanding the heavy cost 
of the civil war and the Sioux massacre, the census ofT865 showed 
a population of 250,099. Eailroad construction began to be ener- 
getically carried forward; in 1870 329 miles were made and 1096 
miles were in operation ; a road to Lake Superior was completed, 
and the Northern Pacific was fairly under way. In 1873-76, and 
to some extent in 1877, successive visitations of locusts destroyed 
the crops of the south-western counties. The sufferers were- 
relieved by the State, and no repetition of the scourge has since been 
experienced. (J. G. P.) 

MINNOW (Leuciscm phoxinus or Phoximis Ixvis) is the 
smallest British Cyprinoid, readily distinguished by its 
very small scales. It is alDundant in rivers, brooks, and 
lakes, always swimming in schools, and shifting its ground 
in search of food, which consists of every kind of vegetable 
and animal substance. It ranges from southern Europe 
to Scandinavia, and from Ireland into north-eastern Asia ; 
in the Alps it attains to a higher altitude than any other 
Cyprinoid, viz., to nearly 8000 feet. Its usual size varies 
between 2 and 3 inches ; but in suitable localities, especially 
in Germany, it is known to reach a length of from 4 to 5 
inches. The colours vary with age and season ; a series of 
dark spots or cross-bands along the sides is always present, 
but the males assume in summer a nuptial dress of scarlet 
or purple on the lower parts of the head and body. 
The minnow is used as bait ; it can also be introduced 
with facility and with great advantage into ponds in which 
there is otherwise a scarcity of food for more valuable 
fishes, such as trout, perch, and pike. 

MINO DI GIOYANNI (1431-1486), called da Fiesole, 
was born at Poppi in the Casentino in 1431. He had 
property at Fiesole, whence his usual name. Vasari's 
account of him is very inaccurate and full of contradictions. 
Mino was a friend and fellow’^-worker both with D. da 
Settignano and Matteo Civitale, all three being about the 
same age. There is considerable similarity in their works, 
showing mutual influence. Mine's sculpture is remarkable 
for its gem-like finish and extreme delicacy of detail, as 
well as for its spirituality and strong devotional feeling. 
No other sculptor portrayed the virginal purity of the 
Madonna or the. soft infant beauty of the Divine Child with 
greater tenderness and refinement. Of Mine's earlier 
works, the finest are in the duomo of Fiesole, the altarpiece 
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aiid tomb of Bishop Salatati, executed about 1464. In 
the Badia of Florence are sojne of Minors most important 
Bculptures— an aitarpiece, and the tombs of Bernardo 
Giugui, 1466, and the Margrave Hugo, U81— all sculp- 
tured in white marble, with beautiful life-sized recumbent 
effigies and attendant angels. The pulpit in Prato 
cathedral, finished in 1473, is very delicately sculptured, 
with bas-reliefs of great minuteness, but somewhat weakly 
designed. Soon after the completion of this work Mino 
paid a visit of some years to Rome, where he executed 
several fine pieces of sculpture, such as the tomb of Pope 
Paul II. (now in the crypt of St Peter’s), the tomb of 
Francesco Tornabiioni in S. Maria Sopra Minerva, and a 
beautiful little marble tabernacle for the holy oils in 
S. Maria in Trastevere. There can be little doubt that he 
was also the sculptor of several of the very lovely monu- 
ments in S. Maria del Popolo, especially those in the 
sacristy of Bishop Gomiel and Archbishop Rocca, 1482, 
and the marble reredos, also in the sacristy, given by Pope 
Alexander VI. Some of Mine’s portrait busts and delicate 
profile bas-reliefs are preserved in the Bargello at Florence ; 
they are full of life and expression, though without the 
extreme realism of Verrocchio and other sculptors of his 
time. He died in 1486. 

See Vasari, Milan esi’s ed., 1878-82; Perkins, Italian Sculptors) 
■Winekelmanii and D’Agiiicoiirt, Storia della Smlturay 1813. 

MIlSrOR, See Ijjfaxt, 

MINORCA. See Balearic Islands. 

MINORITES. See Franciscans. 

MINOS, a legendary king of Crete, in whom both 
historical and religious elements are united. The historical 
element lies in the fact that an. early civilization and mari- 
time power had its seat in Crete. The Phoenician inter- 
course played a great part in developing this island state, 
and Minos is sometimes called a Phoenician. The name Minoa 
is often found -where Phmnician influence was strongest, 
€,g.j at Megara. The law’-s and constitution which existed 
from a very early time in Crete were attributed to Minos, 
to whom they were revealed by Zeus. After his death he 
became the judge of the dead; he is one of the forms 
assumed by the old conception of the first man, who is 
after death king and god among the dead. It is therefore , 
highly probable that the name Minos is the Greek form of 
the original Mama^ i.e., ‘‘ endowed with thinking,” which 
is seen in the Hindu Mann and the Germanic Mann. As 
in all other heroized forms of the god of the dead, there 
is both a terrible and a wise and beneficent side in the 
character of jMinos. Cretan legends described him as the 
wild huntsman of the forests and mountains, the lover of 
the nymiDhs, though his love means death to them. His 
death is localized in the far west, in the land of sunset ; 
Ms grave was shown at Camxcus near Agrigentum, attached 
to a temple of Aphrodite. He pursued D^dalus thither, 
and the daughters of Cocaliis, the king of Agrigentum, 
killed him by pouring boiling water over him in the bath,, 
an obvious myth of the sun dying in the sea. Minos, the 
god of the dead, is, according to the usual rule, the sun-god, 
who goes to illumine the dead vrhen he dies on the earth. 
His wife is Pasiphae, the moon-goddess, who had an oracle 
by dreams at Thalamae in Laconia. The union of the sun 
and the moon, the bull and the eo'w, gave rise to many 
quaint and ugly legends : Pasiphae loved the bull of Minos, 
was aided by the stratagem of Dsedaius, and gave birth to 
the Minotaur, half bull and half man. The Minotaur is 
one of those monstrous forms which were suggested to the 
Greek fancy by the quaint animals common in Oriental 
art. It was shut up in the Labyrinth which was 
constructed by the skilled artist Dsedaius. Now a son of 
Minos named Androgens had been killed by the Athenians, 
and Minos as a punishment required that ^even Athenian . 
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youths and seven maidens should be sent every ninth year 
and given up to the Minotaur to be devoured. When this 
sacrifice took place for the third time Theseus came as one 
of the hostages, and slew the Minotaur with the help of 
Ariadne. Throughout these legends w^e see the dose 
relation of Minos to the Phoenician sun-god Melkarth,^ a,nd 
perceive the way in which different places where Phcenician 
infiuence can be traced, Athens, Sicily, &c., are brought 
together in religious myths. 

MINOTAUR. See Minos. 

MINSK, a western government of Russia, is bounded 
by Vilna, Vitebsk, and ]\Ioghileff on the N. and E., and 
by Tchernigoff, Kieff, Voihynia, and Grodno on the S. 
and W., and has an area of 35,175 square miles. The 
surface is undulating and hilly in the north-west, where a 
narrow plateau and a range of hills of the Tertiary forma- 
tion runs to the north-east, separating the basin of the 
Niemen, which flows into the Baltic, from that of the 
Dnieper, which sends its waters into the Black Sea. The 
range, which averages from 800 to 1000 feet, culminates in. 
Lysaya Gora (1129 feet). The remainder of the province 
is flat, 450 to 650 feet above tbe sea-level, covered with 
sands and clays of the glacial and post-glacial periods. Two 
broad shallow depressions, drained by the Berezina and the 
Pripet, cross the province from north to south and from 
west to east; and these, as well as the triangular space 
between them, are covered with immense marshes (often 
occupying 200 to 600 square miles), numberless ponds and 
small lakes, peat-bogs, dovms, and moving sands, as well 
as with dense forests. This country, and especially its 
south-western part, is usually known under the name of 
Polyesie (“The Woods”). Altogether, marshes take up 
15 per cent, and marshy forests no less than 55 per cent, 
of the entire area of the province (60 to 71 per cent, in 
several districts). The forests, however, consist of full- 
grown trees in the higher districts of the north-west 
I only, those which occupy the '^ground consisting of 
' small and stunted pine, birch, fpiig climate of 

the Polyesie is harsh and extremdy at'^ealthy ; malarias 
and an endemic disease of the Mte s .the hair (koltun, 
plica Folonica) are the plagues of. tracts, the evil 

being intensified by the dreadfnl^!ib®'‘^ of the poimla- 
tion. Communication is very difficult. The railway from 
Poland to Moscow has, so far as Minsk is concerned, taken 
advantage of the plateau above mentioned ; but still it has 
to cross the broad marshy depression of the Berezina. A 
successful attempt was recently made to drain the marshes 
of the Polyesie by a system of canals, and more than 
4,500,000 acres have thus been rendered suitable for pasture 
and agriculture. Two great tributaries of the Dnieper, the 
Berezina and the Pripet, both navigable, with numberless 
subtributaries, many of which are also navigable, are the 
natural outlets for the marshes of the province. The 
Dnieper flows along its south-eastern border for 160 miles, 
and the Niemen on the north-western for 130 miles. The 
affluents of the Baltic, the Duna (Dwina), and the Vistula are 
connected by three canals with tributaries of the Dnieper. 
The population of the province (1.183,200 in 1873) may 
be estimated at about 1,350,000, mostly White Russians 
(67 per cent.); there are also Poles (about 11 per cent,), 
especially in the western districts, Jews (more than 10 
per cent.), Little Russians (5 per cent.), and Russians (2 pei 
cent.). About 70,000 are considered to be Lithuanians ; 
there are also 4000 Tartars, whose presence can be traced 
to the raids of their ancestors on Lithuania in the 13th 
century, and about 2000 German agriculturists who settled 
in last century 

The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, which is, 
however, very unproductive in . the lowlands ; in the Polyesie the 
peasants rarely have pure bread to eat • Only 23*8 per cent, of 
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area is under crops, the averat^e yield being 1,600,000 quarters of 
rorn and 1,170,000 quarters of potatoes. Cattle-breeding is very 
imperfectly developed, the meadows being marshy throughout the 
lowlands. Hunting and bee-keeping are sources of income in the 
Polyesie, and fishing gives occupation to about twenty thousand 
(persons. The chief 'source of income for the inhabitants of the low- 
lands is the timber trade. Timber is floated down the rivers, and 
tar, pitch, \rarioiis products of bark, potash, charcoal, and numerous 
sorts of timber-ware (wooden dishes, &c.)are maniilaetured in villages 
to a great extent ; and shipbuilding is carried on along the Dnieper, 
Pripet, and ISTiemen. Shipping is also an important souj’ce of 
income, owing to the traffic on the canals and rivers of the province. 
Ill 1877 560 boats and 1120 rafts with 170,000 cwts. of cargo left 
the banks of the Berezina and Pripet ; and the traffic on the Dnieper 
and Niemen was nearly as great. The industrial arts are almost 
entirely undeveloped. There are, however, several distilleries and 
tanneries ; and woollen-stuffs, candles, tobacco, and sugar are manu- 
tactured to a limited extent. Corn is exported from the western 
districts, but imported to the same amount into the southern parts ; 
the chief export trade is in produce of forest industries. The pro- 
vince is crossed by two important railways, one of which connects 
Poland with Moscow, and the other Lilian and Yilna with the 
provinces of Little Russia ; the great highway from Warsaw to 
Moscow crosses the province in the south, and its passage through 
the Berezina is protected by the first-class fortress of Bobruisk. 
Minsk is divided into nine districts, of which the capitals are — 
Minsk (43,500 inhabitants), Bobruisk (26,850), Borisoff (5650), close 
hy the place where iSTapoleon 1. crossed the Berezina on his retreat 
from Moscow, Igunien (2200), Mozyr (4200), Novogrodek (9000), 
Pinsk (18,000), Ryechitsa (4300), and Sliitsk (17,200). The pro- 
vince is well provided with secondary schools, but jirimaiy edu- 
cation, especially in the Polyesie, is in a very backward state. 

Tlie country now occupied by the province of Minsk was, as far 
as historical records extend, an abode of Slavonians. That portion 
of it which was occupied by the Krivichi became part of the Polotsk 
principality and so of White Russia" ; the other jiortion, occu- 
pied by the Dregovichi and Drevlans, became part of tlie “Black 
Russia " ; whilst the south-western portion of it was occupied by 
Yatvyags or Lithuanians. During the 12th, 13th, and 14tli cen- 
turies it was divided among several principalities, which were in- 
corporated with the great principality of Lithuania, and later were 
annexed to Inland. Russia took possession of this country in 
1793. In 1812 it was invaded hy the army of Hajmleon I. 

Minsk, the capital of the above province, is situated 
on the Svisloch, a tributary of the Berezina, at the 
junction of the Moscow and Warsaw and the Libau 
and IDiarkoS railways, 465 miles by rail west from 
Moscow. It has 43,500 inhabitants, of whom one-third 
are Jews of the poorest class ; the others are White 
Russians, Poles, and Tartars (about 700). The manufac- 
tures are few and insignificant. Since the introduction of 
railways the commercial importance of the place, which 
formerly was slight, has begun to increase. 

Minsk is mentioned in Russian annals in the 11th century under 
the name of Myen’sk or Menesk. In 1066 and 1096 it was devas- 
tated, first by Iz 3 ^aslav and afterwards b^’’ Yladimir. It changed 
rulers many times until the 13th century, when it became a Lithu- 
anian fief. In the 15th century it became part of Poland, but as late 
as 1505 it was ravaged by Tartars, and in 1508 by Russians. In the 
18th century it was taken several times by Swedes and Russians. ^ 
Russia annexed it in 1793. Hapoleon L took it in 1812. 

MINSTREL. The “minstrels,” according to Bishop 
Percy, “ were an order of men in the Middle Ages who 
united the arts of poetry and music, and sang verses to the 
harp of their own composing, who appear to have accom- 
panied their songs with mimicry and action, and to have 
practised such various means of diverting as were much 
admired in those rude times, and supplied the want of more 
refined entertainments.” This conception of the “minstrel ” 
!ias been generally accepted in England ever since Percy 
published his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, which he gave to 
the world as the products of the genius of these anonymous 
popular poets and harpers. The name has been fixed in 
the language by the usage of romantic poets and novelists ; 
ScotPs “ last minstrel ” and Moore^s “ minstrel boy ” were 
minstrels in Percy’s sense of the word. The imagination 
was fascinated by this romantic figure, and the laborious 
and soured antiquary Eitson argued in vain that nobody 
before Bishop Percy had ever applied the word minstrel to 
«uch order of men, that no such order of men ever, did 


exist in mediaeval England, and that the historical English 
“ minstrels,” so-called, were a much less gifted and respect- 
able class, being really instrumental musicians, either 
retainers or strollers. 

The dispute between Eitson and Percy was partly a dis- 
pute about a word, and partly a dispute about historical 
facts ; and there can he little doubt that Eitson was substan- 
tially right in both respects. The romantic bishop trans- 
ferred to the mediaeval English minstrel the social status 
and brilliant gifts of the Anglo-iSaxon gleoonan oi sedp, and 
the French troubadour in the flourishing period of Provencal 
poetry. That thegleeinen sang to the harp verses of tlieir own 
composing, that some of them travelled from court to court 
as honoured guests, while others were important attached 
court ofiicials, and all received costly presents,, is a well 
attested historical fact. The household bard at Heorot in 
the poem of Beowulf, a man who bore many things in mind 
and found skilfully linked words to express them, was one 
of King Hrothgar’s thanes ; the gleeman of the Traveller's 
Song had visited all the tribal chiefs of Europe, and received 
many precious gifts, rings and bracelets of gold. The 
incidents in these poems may not he historic, but they 
furnish indubitable testimony to the social position of the 
gleeman in those days ; a successful gleeman was as much 
honoured as a modern poet-laureate, and as richly rewarded 
as a fashionable prhna donna. Further, the strolling glee- 
man of a humbler class seems to have been respected as a 
non-combatant ; this much we may infer from the stories 
about Alfred and Anlafi having penetrated an enemy’s 
camp in the disguise of gleemen, whether these stories are 
true or not, for otherwise they would not have been 
invented. The position of poets and singers in Provence 
from the 11th to the 13th century is still clearer. The 
classification of them by King Alphonso of Castile in 1273, 
by which time honourable designations were getting mixed, 
may help to determine the exact position of the English 
“minstrel.” There was first the lowest class, the bufos, 
who strolled among the common people, singing ribald 
songs, playing on instruments, shelving feats of skill and 
strength, exhibiting learned dogs and goats, and so forth ; 
then the joglars or joculatores, who played, sang, recited, 
conjured, men of versatile powers of entertainment, who 
performed at the houses of the nobility, and were liberally 
remunerated ; then the trobadors, or inventores, whose dis- 
tinction it was to compose verses, whether or not they had 
sufficient executive faculty to sing or recite them. 

If we compare these distinctions with Percy’s definition 
of the minstrel, we see that his minstrel would have corre- 
sponded with thejoy^ftr, who also wrote his own songs and 
recitations. Now in the palmy days of Provencal song 
there were many professional joglars, such as Arnaut 
Daniel or Perdigo, who stood high among the most brilliant 
troubadours, and visited on terms of social equality with 
nobles and princes. But long before English became the 
court language the fashion had disappeared, and a new 
division of functions had been developed. In Chaucer’s 
time the poet of society no longer sang his verses to harp 
or fiddle, or amused his patrons with feats of legerdemain ; 
the king’s gestour (teller of gestes) discharged the profes- 
sional duty of amusing with witty stories ; and the social 
position of the joglar had very much sunk. Eitson was 
perfectly right in saying that no English poet of any social 
position was a professional reciter to the harp of verses of 
his own composing. The Provengal joglar, travelling from 
court to court, combined our modern functions of poet, 
society journalist, entertainer, and musician. But about 
the time when the word “ minstrel ” came to be applied to 
him the English joglar was rapidly sinking or had already 
sunk to the social position of the modern strolling mounte- 
Mnk, travelling showman, or music-hall singer. And the 
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word minstrel liad had a separate history before it became 
synonymous (as in the Catkolicori Anglimm oi with 

gesticulatoTy histrio^ Jocidator^ and other names for strolling 
entertainers. Derived from the Low Latin mmistralis, it 
was originally applied to those retainers whose business it 
was to play upon musical instruments for the entertainment 
of their lords. In Chaucer’s Sguird s Tale, the “ minstralles ” 
play before King Cambuscan as he dines in state “biforn 
him at the bord deliciously,” and the “loude minstralcye” 
precedes him when he rises and withdraws to the orna- 
mented chamber, 

Ther as they sowneii dhierse instrumentz, 

That it is lyk an heuen for to here. 

But even in Chaucer’s time there were less respectable 
musiciaiis than those of the king’s household — stroUing 
musicians, players on trumpets, clarions, taborets, lutes, 
rebecks, iiddles, and other instruments. These also were 
known by the generic name of minstrels, whether because 
many of them had learnt their art in noble households 
before they took to a vagabond life, or because the more 
respectable of them affected to be in the service or under 
the patronage of powerful nobles, as later on companies of 
stroUing players figured as the servants ” of distinguished 
patrons. All the allusions to minstrels in literature from 
Langland’s time to Spenser’s point to them as strolling 
musicians. Some of them may have sung to the harp 
verses of their own comj)osing, and some of them may have 
composed some of the ballads that now charm us with their 
fresh and simple art ; but the profession of the “minstrel,” 
properly so-called, was much less romantic than Bishop 
Percy painted it. It was not merely “ the bigots of the 
iron time” that “called their harmless art a crime”; in a 
repressive Act passed by Henry IV. they appear with 
“ westours, rymours, et aiitres vacabondes ” among the 
turbulent elements of the community. 

In a passage in Haiory’s 3107^6 Tartkur, the word 
minstrel is applied to a personage who comes much nearer 
the ideal of the Provencal jogla7\ When Sir Dinadan 
wished to infuriate King Mark, he composed a satirical 
song, and gave it to Elyot a harper to sing through the 
country, Tristram guaranteeing him against the conse- 
quences. VTien King Mark took him to task for this, the 
harper’s answer was, “ Wit you well I am a minstrel, and 
I must do • as I am commanded of these lords that I bear | 
the arms of.” And because he was a minstrel King Mark 
allowed him to go unharmed. The service done by Elyot 
the harper in the old romance is a good illustration of the 
political function of the itinei’ant mediaeval jbcwtoor; but 
even he did not sing verses of his own composing, and he 
was not a “minstrel” in the sense in which the word was 
used by romantic poets after the publication of Percy’s 
Beliques. (w. M.) 

]\iIINT. The mint is the place where the coinage of a 
country is manufactured, and whence it is issued by sovereign 
authority, under special conditions and regulations. The 
privilege of coining has in ail ages and countries belonged 
to the sovereign, and has, in England at least, been rarely 
delegated to any subject, and in any case in a restricted 
form, the crown always reserving the right of determining 
the standard, denomination, and design of the coins. 

At a very early stage of civilization it was found 
necessary to have some definite medium of exchange, in 
order to avoid the great inconvenience arising from the 
system of payment in kind, which was the primitive and 
natural method. It was not long before metal came to be 
used as such a medium, probably from its durability and 
portability, and in the case of gold and silver on account of 
their intrinsic value. The less liable the value of a metal 
is to change the better is it suited for a standard of value. 

, , Though historians assure us that metals were found in 


Britain at a very early period, there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the mines were worked until consider- 
ably later than the time at which the use of metal as a 
medium of exchange was introduced. It is probable there- 
fore that the metals for exchange were imported into 
Britain long before the native mines were developed. 

The metals chiefly used were silver and brass, which 
were at first simply exchanged by weight for commodities 
of all kinds. As commercial transactions became more 
numerous and more complicated, this system of payment 
grew troublesome, and it was found convenient to divide 
the mass of metal into small parts, which soon took the 
form of rough coins. But the principle of payment by 
weight was retained through many centuries, and is per- 
petuated, though in name only, in the word “ pound.” 

Ptecords of attempts to organize the coinage of England 
are found as far back as the Anglo-Saxon period, and it is 
known that on the dissolution of the Heptarchy the mints 
were regulated by laws framed in the witenagemot. The 
first monarch who appears to have dealt successfully with 
the organization of the coinage was Athelstan, who framed 
laws for the regulation of the mints, and appointed ofilcers 
whose titles and duties are then first recorded. The only 
officers connected with the coinage of whom mention is 
found before this time are the “ moneyers,” who appear to 
have been alone responsible for the manufacture of the coin; 
but it is probable that even then there existed some officer 
%vho had authority over them. In early Saxon and Horman 
times the number of moneyers was considerable, mints 
being established in almost every important town, as might 
be expected at a period when communication between 
distant places was extremely difficult. They appear to have 
been the officers who actually performed the work of 
making the coin, the mint master in later times contracting 
with them, at a high rate, for the work. They were respon- 
sible for the purity and perfection of the coins produced, 
as appears from the fact that it was they who were 
punished (as traitors) in the case of any deficiency in weight 
or fineness. They had prescriptive rights in the coinage, 
and in modern times (even so late as 1850) claimed to have 
I corporate privileges; but it is clear, on the authority 
of Euding, that they never were a “ corporation ” separate 
from other officers of the mint.^ The number of mints 
was greatly reduced after the Herman Conquest, but 
continued to be considerable until the reign of Eichard I., 
when the work of coining for the whole kingdom was con- 
centrated in the mint in the Tower of London. Only one 
provincial mint (Winchestei') remained till a later date. 

An important reorganization of the coinage took place 
in 1325 under Edward II., the regulations then framed for 
the manufacture and issue of the coins forming the basis 
of those still in force. The iDrincipal officers under these 
regulations were — master, warden, comptroller, king’s assay 
master, king’s clerks, and cuneator. The office of cuneator 
was one of great importance at a time when there existed 
a multiplicity of mints, since he had the sole charge of all 
the dies used not only at the mint in the Tower of London 
but also in the provinces. He chose the engravers and 
presented them to the barons of the exchequer in order 
that they might take the oath of fidelity ; he superintended 
their work, and was generally answerable for the perfection 
of the dies before they were issued for use in the various 
mints of the country. The office, which was hereditary, 
ceased to exist when the provincial mints were suppressed. 
In its place was instituted the office of clerk of the irons, 

^ Among the special privileges which they undouhtedly enjoyed was 
exemption from local taxation, as appears in a writ of Henry III., 
which commands the mayor of London not to disturb them ^^by 
exa’ctmg tallages contrary to their privileges.” Sometimes also houses 
were allowed to them rent free. 
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whose functions were more limited, and were not hereditary. 
This office was only recently abolished. 

In the Middle Ages an important duty devolving on the 
officers of the mint was the collection of the seigniorage 
which was levied on the coining of money, not only for the 
purpose of covering the expenses of minting, but also as a 
source of revenue to the crown which the sovereign claimed 
by virtue of his prerogative. In former times the collection 
of the seigniorage was entrusted to the warden, who also 
superintended the manufacture of the coins, so far as to 
ensure the proper relations between the moneyers on the one 
hand and the state on the other. He does not appear, 
however, to have had any responsibility with regard to the 
fineness and %veiglit of the coins. 

The king’s assay master was specially charged with all 
matters relating to the accuracy of the standard. The officer 
%ext in rank to him was the comptroller, who presented 
annually to the barons of the exchequer a report of all the 
gold and silver money struck in the kingdom during the 
year. These reports, which were always written upon 
parchment, constitute the chief mint records. The king’s 
clerk exercised a general >superintendence and kept an 
account of all the mint transactions. As the work of the 
mint became more extensive and more complicated, other 
officers were added such as the surveyor of the meltings, 
surveyor of the money presses, and many others. 

The present arrangements with regard to the officers of 
the mint were made in 1870, when several important changes 
took place in the mint establishment. Up to that time 
there had been two controlling officers, — the master, who 
in some instances was selected on account of distinguished 
scientific attainments (as in the cases of Sir John Herschel 
and Professor Graham), and the deputy master and comp- 
troller. A careful inquiry, however, having led to the 
conclusion that the control of the mint might with advantage 
be concentrated in the hands of a single officer of experience 
in the conduct of public business, it was decided, on the 
death of Professor Graham, to entrust the actual administra- 
tion of the department to the deputy master, — the office 
and title of master of the mint being held by the 
chancellor of the exchequer for the time being, without 
salary. At the same time the services of a scientific officer 
were secured, by the appointment of a chemist of the mint. 
.The coining and die department and the melting depart- 
ment were united under the name of the operative depart- 
ment, and placed under a single superintendent. The 
first deputy master appointed under the new regulations 
was the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, C.B., to whom the public are 
indebted for a series of Annual Be2oo7*ts which have given a 
new and increased interest to the subject of the coinage, and 
may be said to constitute in themselves a mint literature. 

The actual operations of coining in early times were few 
in number and simple in character. The metals forming 
the alloy were melted together in the proportion necessary 
to bring them to the required standard, and the alloy thus 
obtained was cast into bars, which -were reduced by 
hammering to the requisite thickness. They were then 
cut with shears into pieces more or less regular in size and 
form, roughly annealed, and finally impressed with the 
prescribed device by a blow with a hammer. 

The last-named appears to have been the only part of 
the process which was performed with any great amount of 
care. The blank piece was placed by the hand upon a die 
fixed into a block of wood having a large heavy base to 
resist the oscillation caused by the blow j the die on which 
was engraved the device for the reverse of the coin was 
then placed upon the upper side of the blank and held by 
means of a holder, round which was placed a roll of lead to 
protect the hand of the operator while heavy blows were 
struck with a hammer by an assistant workman. One of the 


earliest improvements in coining was the introduction of a 
tool in shape resembling a pair of tongs, the two dies being 
placed one at the extremity of each leg. This avoided the 
necessity of readjusting the dies between successive strokes 
of the hammer, and ensured greater accuracy in the impres- 
sion. It was long before the system of coining by hand was 
superseded by the coining press, or mill, which, even after its 
first introduction, was only very slowly adopted. Several 
attempts were made to introduce machinery for coining 
before it was brought into active use, the objection to it 
being its great expense. The mill and screw were finally 
introduced into the mint under Charles II., when many 
improvements were also made in the preliminary operations. 
Steam-power was first applied in 1810, when the vacuum 
screw-press was introduced. In 1839 Uhlhorn invented the 
lever-j)ress, which still remains in use. 

The subject of the design on coins, besides being inter- 
esting both from an artistic and an historical point of view, 
becomes very important when it is remembered that it is 
the impression of the coin with the authorized device 
which makes it legally current. The artistic merits of the 
design of the early Greek coins are well knovm, and prove 
that the dies from which the coins were struck must have 
been engraved with much skill and care. The form of the 
coins before being stamped was at first merely that of 
natural rounded nuggets of gold, or of the silver-gold alloy 
known as electrwiu Such coined nuggets of gold are still 
to be found among the hill tribes of India. Simple 
nuggets were afterwards replaced by roughly-fashioned 
masses like half bullets, a form which rendered it easy to 
impart high relief to the obverse and comparatively low 
relief to the reverse of the coins. The early British coins ^ 
had for their prototype the gold “ stater ” of Philip of 
Macedon, but the design of this beautifully finished coin 
was so roughly imitated by a succession of British copyists 
that ultimately the wreath round the head of the monarch 
alone survived, and that in a scarcely recognizable form. 
It is not only in the early British coins that the influence 
of classical art may be seen, for it is very evident in some 
of the present day, the most notable instances being the 
reverse of the bronze coinage, and the beautiful design of 
St George and the dragon by Pistrucci, which is still used 
as an alternative design for the sovereign. It has been 
ascertained that the impressions on the reverse of very 
early Greek coins were produced by the rough surface 
of the anvil or the nail head on which they were placed, 
while the obverse was struck with the die. A little later 
the device on the reverse of the coins was obtained by 
placing the blank piece on small points of metal arranged 
in geometrical forms which caused corresponding indenta- 
tions on the coins when struck with the hammer. The 
beauty and accuracy of design on coins gradually increased 
as art and manual skill developed, and probably culminated 
at the period of the Eenaissance. 

Although it has been the custom since the time of the 
Saxons to stamp coins with the head of the reigning 
monarch, it does not appear that any attempt at actual por- 
traiture was made in England until the reign of Henry YU,, 
who, “ about the eighteenth or nineteenth year of his reign, 
did make a great alteration in the form of his coin, upon 
which Ms head was now represented in profile, and with 
a good resemblance of his other pictures.” ^ Since then 
much care seems to have been taken to stamp the coins 
with a true likeness of the monarch. In most cases the 
heads bear a striking resemblance to the portraits drawn 
by the great artists of the respective periods, and were, 
indeed, generally designed by artists of eminence. Some 
of the Milan coinage of Louis XII. is said to have been 

^ See Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons. 

® See Martin Folkes, Tables of English Silver and Gold Coins. 
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designed by Leonardo da Vinci, and similar work is attri- 
bated to Benvenuto Cellini. 

In very early times tlie silver coins were equal in weiglit 
and in tale, each penny weighing 24 grains or 1 penny- 
weight. The amount now denominated a pound was a 
pound weight of standard or sterling silver. This principle 
was in fact, however, not strictly adhered to, the coins 
frequently falling below the standard of weight. This 
deviation may possibly have arisen from the imperfection 
of the methods of manufacture, but Buding (Annals of the 
Commje) considers it to have occurred from design, as the 
deficiency in weight was sometimes made a source of profit. 
The deviation from the standard weight permitted by law, 
now called the “ remedy,” and anciently called the “ shere,” 
was taken advantage of to a large extent, so that the coins 
suffered considerable diminution, particularly when, as 
frequently happened, they were also clipped ” as soon as 
they were issued. When these coins were called in they 
were taken by weight and not by tale, so that the posses- 
sors suffered considerable loss. In later times the great 
improvements in the method of manufacture made it easy 
to attain far greater accuracy both of weight and fineness ; 
consequently the remedy permitted by law has been con- 
siderably reduced, and the possibility of making a large 
amount of profit by this means proportionally diminished.^ 

The seigniorage levied on the coining of money was not 
a fixed rate, but varied coj^siderably at different times, and 
accrued from a deduction made from the bullion coined. 
It was abolished by an Act of Charles II., which provided 
that whoever brought sterling silver or standard gold to 
the mint should receive in exchange an equal weight of 
current coin, the expenses of coining being defrayed by 
means of duties levied upon certain commodities of common 
use. The seigniorage on silver was revived in the reign 
of George III., when that part of the Act of Charles II. 
which related to the coining of silver withodt charge was 
repealed, and another Act -was passed, requiring every 
pound of silver to be coined into sixty-six shillings instead 
of sixty-two, — ‘the four shillings realized on each pound of 
silver by this depreciation of its value being handed over 
to the master of the mint to defray the expenses of assay- 
ing, loss, and manufacture. An Act of William IV. 
required the seigniorage on the silver coinage to be paid 
to the credit of the Consolidated Fund, and the charges of 
the mint to be brought annually before parliament. Against 
the profit derived by the state from this source must be 
placed the expense of maintaining the silver coinage in a 
condition fit for circulation by frequently withdrawing, 
recoining, and reissuing the silver coins. A vote of 
£15,000 is annually taken in the mint estimates for the 
loss on the recoinage of silver. 

In former times the work of the mint was performed by 
contract, the mint master undertaking the manufacture of 
the coinage at a stated price, and paying the moneyers 
and other officers and workmen under him at a fixed tariff. 
The agreement made between the crown and the mint 
master, called the “master’s indenture,” was sometimes 
purposely kept secret. This system appears to have pre- 
vailed from the reign of Edward I., when an agreement 
%vas entered into between the king and the first master of 
the mint (appointed about 1279). IJiider this agreement 

^ Two notable instances are recorded of the use that has been made 
at various times of the shere, or remedy, as a means of profit, one 
being in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Lonison, then master of 
the mint, finding the allowance made him under his contract was in- 
suificient to cover the expenses of coining, availed himself of the 
remedy on the silver coinage, amounting to 6|d. in the pound troy. 
The other occurred at the time of the great recoinage of silver in the 
reign of William III., when the profit of the shere amounted to 3d. 
per pound weight, or rather more than 8s. in every hundred pounds 
of money. 
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an allowance was secured to the master to cover all the ex- 
penses of coinage. Although the master of the mint ceased 
to be a contractor, the arrangement with the managers con- 
tinued in force up to 1851. 

The work of coinage was transferred in 1810 from the 
Tower of London, where it had been carried on for many 
centuries, to the present Mint on Tower Hill, not far from 
the Bank of England. The head of the department, as has 
already been stated, is the chancellor of the exchequer for 
the time being, who is ex officio master of the mint, — the 
practical direction of the work being placed in the hands 
of a permanent officer, the deputy master, who is responsible 
for its due performance. From the English mint is supplied 
the coinage for the whole of the British empire, including 
the colonies, with the exception of Australia; the latter 
and the East Indies are supplied from branch mints estab- 
lished at Sydney and Melbourne, and the mints of Calcutta 
and Bombay. In addition to the gold, silver, and bronze 
coins current in the United Kingdom, the English mint 
strikes gold coins of the value of two dollars for New- 
foundland; silver coins of the value of fifty, twenty-five, 
twenty, ten, and five cents respectively for Newfoundland 
and Canada ; bronze pence and halfpence of special design 
for Jersey, and nickel pence, halfpence, and farthings for 
the West Indies. The number of coins of each separate 
denomination issued varies considerably in different years, 
the demand for special denominations of coin naturally 
determining the supply. 


The following table (from official sources) shows the value of the 
gold and silver coins issued during the ten years 1871-81. The 
total value of the bronze coin issued in the same period is £112,890. 


Date. 

Gold Coinage. 2 

Silver Coinage. 

Sovereigns. 

Half-Sovereigns 

Total Value. 

Half-Crowns, j Florins. 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 

£ 

13,643,885 

2,382,835 

51.9,629 

3,294,705 

1,10^289 

17,525 

3,645,853 

£ 

1,617,556 

1,001,733 

941,936 

243,264 

1,401,943 

981,468 

1,158,780 

17,525 

504,199 

£ 

15.261,441 

3,384,568 

1,461,565 

243,264 

4,696,648 

981,468 

2,265,069 

35,050 

4,150,052 

£ 

27^240 

138.996 

79,200 

55,836 

183,150 

112,662 

168,102 

280,170 

£ 

692,010 

596,574 

180,774 

114,246 

60,786 

68,706 

178,596 

135,432 

232,254 

256,806 

24,610,721 1 7,868,408 

32,479,129 

1,291,356 

2,516,184 


Date. 

Silver Coinage.3 | 

Shillings. 

Six- 

pences. 

Four- 

pences. 

Tliree- 

pences. 

Two- 

pences. 

Pence. 

Totals. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ s. 

£ 

£ 

1872 

443,322 

94,446 

69 

6 

13,916 

2 

39 12 

33 

1,243,836 

1873 

324,824 

109,890 

69 

6 

50,744 

2 

39 12 

S3 

1,081,674 

1874 

275,022 

105,732 

69 

6 

55,694 

2 

39 12 

33 

890,604 

1875 : 

217,800 

81,378 

69 

G 

41,438 

2 

39 12 

33 

594,000 

1876 j 

38,412 

20,988 

69 

6 

22,826 

2 

39 12 

33 

222,354 

1877 1 

163,350 

101,772 

69 

6 

31,142 

2 

39 12 

33 

420,948 

1878 j 

156,222 

65,538 

69 

6 

30,350 

2 

39 12 

! S3 

613,998 

1879 

180,576 

83,160 

69 

6 

37,082 

2 

39 12 

S3 

549,054 

1880 

242,154 

96,426 

69 

6 

22,430 

2 

39 12 

S3 

761,508 

1881 

262,548 

156,816 

69 

6 

40,646 

2 

39 12 

33 

997,128 


2,303,730 

916,146 j 

693 

0 

346,269 

0 

396 0 

330 

7,375,104 


The British sovereign or twenty-shilling piece was first issued 
by proclamation dated 1st July 1817, superseding the guinea or 
twenty-oiie-shil ling piece. Crown pieces of the nominal value of 
five shillings were first struck in the reign of Henry VIII., six- 
pences and threepenny-pieces are first mentioned in the reign of 
Ed-ward YI, , while the groat or fourpenny-piece w^as coined as early 
as the reign of Edward 1. ; the florin or two-shilling-piece was 
introduced in 1849. Copper money was first coined by Charles I. 
in 1 66 5, hut does not appear to have been issued until 1672. Copper 
was replaced by bronze in 1860. 

The weight and fineness of the various denominations of coin 
struck at the Royal Mint is shown in the first schedule of the Coin- 
age Act (33 Viet. c. 10), 1870 


. ^ In these gold returns fractions of i3ounds sterling are omitted. 

3 The numbers and weights of the fourpences, twopences, and pence, 
being Maundy coins, are the same for each of the years : — 4518 four- 
peuces, 4752 twopences, and 7920 pence. 
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Denomination of Coin. 

Standard Weight. , 

Least CuiTcnt Weight. 

Standard FinenewSS. 

Remedy Allowance. | 

Imperial 

'Weight.^ 

Grains. 

Metric 

Weight. 

Grammes. 

Imperial 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Sletric 

Weight. 

Grammes. 

Weight per Piece. 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Imperial 

Gx'ains- 

Metric 

Grammes. 

Gold-^ 



■ 









Five pound 

eiG -37239 

39*94028 

612*50000 

39*68935 

) 

4 1 fine ffold, 

( 

1-00000 

0*06479 


' 

Two pound. 

246*54895 

15*97611 

245-00000 

15-87574 , 


alloy: or mille- ) 

0-40000 

0*02592 


0*002 


123-27447 

7*98805 

122*50000 

7-93787 




0*20000 

0*01296 



Half-sovereign 

61-63723 

3*99402 

61*12500 

3-96083 

) 

916-66. 


0-10000 

0*00648 

; 


Silver — 












Crown 

436-36363 

28*27590 

... 




r 

1-81818 

0*11781 



Half-crown 

218*18181 

14*13795 






0-90909 

0-05S90 



Florin 

174-54545 

11*31036 i 

... 



f ?,■ fine silver, 


0-72727 

0*04712 



Shilling 

87-27272 

5-65518 

... 



alloy; or 


0-36363 

0*02356 

{ 

Sixpence 

43-63636 

2-82759 

... 



^ millesimal 


0*18181 

0*01178 

> 0-004 

Groat or fourpencc.... 

29-09090 

1*88506 

... i 



fineness 


0*12121 

0*00785 



Threepence 

21-81818 

1*41379 




925. 


0*09090 

0*00589 



Twopence 

14-54545 

0*94253 

... 





0*06060 

0*00392 



Penny 

7-27272 

0*47126 






0*03030 

0-00196 

/ 


Bronze — 












Penny 

145-83333 

■ 9*44984 

... 


*1 Srixed metal : — ( 

2*91066 

0*18899 

) 


Halfpenny : 

87-50000 

5*66990 

... 


> copper, tin, and 

1-75000 

0*11339 


None. 

Farthing * 

43-75000 

2*83495 




zinc. 


0-87500 

0*05669 

i 



The weight and fineness of the coins specified in this schedule 
are according to what is provided by the Act 56 Geo. TIL c. 68, 
that the gold coin of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland siiould hold such weight and fineness as were j)rescribed in 
the then existing mint indenture, that is to say, that there should 
be nine hundred and thirty-four sovereigns and one ten-shilling 
piece contained in 2.0 Ib weight troy of standard gold, of the fine- 
ness, at the trial of the same, of 22 carats fine gold and 2 carats of 
alloy in the pound weight troy, and further, as regards silver coin, 
that there should be sixty-six shillings in every pound troy of 
standard silver of the fineness of 11 ounces 2 pennyweights of fine 
silver and 18 pennyweights of alloy in every pound weight troy. 

The present standard of fineness for gold, 22 parts fine or pure 
gold and 2 parts of alloyed metal, was finally adopted in the reign 
of Charles II., and has remained unchanged up to the present 
time. Before the passing of the Act determining this standard 
considerable changes had been made from time to time, the highest 
degree of fineness having been reached in the reign of Henry III., 
when the first gold coins were struck of the standard of 24 carats 
pure gold. The standard of fineness for gold at some different 
periods may be seen from the following table, which shows the 
composition of some of the ancient gold trial plates, of which 
portions are preserved in the Mint 


Date. 

Standard prescribed 
by Law. 

Standard 
found by 
Assay 

Remedy or 
Permitted Variation 
in Carats and in 
Thousandths. 

In Carats 
and Grains. 

Decimal 

Equivalent. 

1349 


. 




carat. 

or 

13-9 

1477 

23 

3^ 

994*8 

Golc 

993-5 




5-2 

1527 

22 

0 

916*6 


915-5 

1 



6*9 

1543 (?) 

23 

0 

958*4 


954-4 




6*9 

1553 

23 

Si 

994*8 


990-3 

i- 


6-9 

1560 

22 

0 

916*6 


913-7 

i 



6*9 

1560 

23 

3i 

994-8 


994-3 




5*2 

1593 

22 

0 

916-6 


915-9 




6*9 

1605 

23 


994-8 


990-3 




5-2 

1649 

^ 22 

0 

916*6 


913*0 




6*9 

1660 

23 


994-8 


990-9 




6 9 

1660 

■ 22 

0 

916-6 


912-9 




6-9 

1688 

22 

0 

' 916*6 


914*6 




6-9 

1707 

22 

0 

916-6 


917*1 




6-9 

17-28 

22 

0 

916-6 


916-1 




6-9 

1829 

22 

0 

916-6 


915-3 



2*6 

1873 

22 

0 

916-6 


916-61 


2*0 


1873 

Supplementary plate. 

Pure gold. 






The earliest trial plate of which there is any record was made in 
the seventeenth year of Edward IV. Before that time it would seem 
that the coins w^ere compared with others known to be of standard 
fineness, since among the Cotton MSS. is preserved the account of 
the trial of the pyx of gold nobles in 1349, when the coins were 
compared with an ounce of florins of Elorence kept in the Treasury 
as standards. The first gold coins were 24 carats fine or pure gold. 
Edward III. caused coins to be struck of 23 carats SJ grains fine 
in 1345, but no trial plate of this standard was made until 1477. 
Henry VI 11. lowered the standard to 22 carats, but caused coins 
to be sti’uck both of that and the former standards. The greatest 
debasement of the standard ever reached in England was in 
1546, when it sunk as low as 20 carats. It reached a low 
point in the early part of Edward VI. ’s reign, but was raised 
towards the end of it to 22 carats ; and it was still further raised 
to 23 carats 3J grains by Elizabeth, who, however, caused gold 
coins of 22 carats also to be struck. Charles II. on his accession 
rejected the trial plates of the standard of 22 carats which had 
been made under the Commonwealth, and caused others to be 
made of the standard of 23 carats 3^ grains. Ho coins, however, 
appear to have been struck of this standard. The same monarch; 


afterwards fixed the standard at 22 carats ; and no variation in the 
legal standard has occurred since that time. The last new trial 
plates, made in 1873, were alloyed with copper only, in order that 
they might correspond with the coinx)osition of the British gold 
coins, former plates having been alloyed with silver and coppei*. 
At the same time supplementary plates of pure gold and silver 
w^ere prepared in order that tlie greatest possible accuracy might 
be secured. 

The present standard of fineness of silver for coinage was fixed 
at a very early period, but has been subject to considerable varia- 
tion since the reign of Edward I. , the first English monarch who 
debased the silver coinage. In the reign of Henry VIIL it was 
once reduced as low as 4 ounces of silver to 8 of alloying metal, 
and Edward VI. reduced it even lower. It was restored by 
Elizabeth to the original standard. 

The following table shows the composition of some of the ancient 
silver trial plates of which portions have been preserved in the 
Mint:— 


Date. 

Standard prescribed 
by Law. 

Standard 
found by 
Assay. 

Remedy or 
Permitted Variation 
in Dwts. and in 
Thonsandths. 

In ozs. 
and dwts. 

Decimal 

Equivalent. 

No date. 




Silver 757 *4 


1477 

li 

2 

925-0 

„ 923-5 

2 dwts. 

1527 (?) 




„ 885-5 

... 

1542 

9 

6 

775-0 

„ 763-6 

3 dwts. (?), or 12*5 

1553 

11 

2 

925-0 

,, 927-0 

2 dwts., • or 8-4 

1560 

11 

2 

925-0 

„ 930-2 

2 „ „ 8-4 

1600 

3 

0 

250-0 

„ 252-0 

3 „ „ 12*5 

1601 

11 

2 

925*0 

„ 925-1 

2 „ „ 8-4 

1604 

11 

2 

925-0 

„ 922-7 

2 dwts. 

1649 

11 

2 

925-0 

,, 923-7 

2 „ 

1660 1 

11 

2 

925-0 

„ 924-2 

2 dwts., or 8*4 

1688 

11 

2 

925*0 

„ 922*0 

2 „ „ 8*4 

1707 

11 

2 

I 925-0 

„ 922*0 

2 „ » 8*4 

1728 

11 

2 

925-0 

928-9 

2 dwts. 

1829 

11 

2 

925-0 

925-0 

1 dwt., or 4*2 

1873 

11 

2 

925-0 

„ 924-96 

■o 

1873 

Supplementary plate. 

Pure silver. 

- 1 


The alloy used for the bronze coinage is composed of 95 per cent, 
of copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. The bronze coinage superseded 
the old copper coinage in 1860, the latter having been in use since 
the reign of Charles IL The vicissitudes of the copper coinage 
were even greater than those of the superior coinages, coins for 
Ireland having been issued at one time of pewter and of other 
alloys in which scarcely any copper was contained. 

The annual testing of the standard of gold and silver 
coins, called the trial of the pyx, from the “ pyx ” or chest in 
which the coins to be examined are kept, is a ceremony of 
very ancient institution. It arose from the circumstance 
that the mint master was originally a contractor, under the 
crown, for the manufacture of the coinage, and it was 
therefore necessary that periodical examinations of the 
coins should be held in order to ascertain that the terms of 
his contract had been complied with. At the present day, 
when the mint master is no longer a contractor, but an 
officer of the crown, the trial of the pyx has a somewhat 
different object; but it would appear from the description 
of these periodical examinations in some of the earliest mint 
records that but little change has taken place in the manner 
of conducting them. The finished coins are delivered 
to the mint master in weights called “journey weights,’*' 
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supposed to be tbe weight of coin which could be manu- 
factured in a day when the operations of coining were 
performed by the hand. The journey weight of gold is 
15 1b troy, coined into 701 sovereigns or 1402 half- 
sovereigns. The journey weight of silver is 60 Ib 
troy. From each journey w’eight a coin is taken and 
deposited in the pyx or chest for the annual trial. This 
is made by the freemen of the goldsmiths’ company under 
the direction of the crown in the j^resence of the queen’s 
remembrancer, who administers the oath to the jury and 
X>resides over the proceedings. The coins selected for trial 
are compared with pieces cut from trial plates of standard 
fineness, which are in the keeping of the warden of the 
standards, these pieces being assayed against the coins 
under examination. If the coins are found to be of the 
standard fineness and weight, %vithin certain limits, a verdict 
to that effect is drawn up by the jurors and presented to 
the Treasury. 

In consequence of the impossibility of ensuring an abso- 
lutely exact admixture of metals in coining, it has been 
• found necessary at all times to allow to the mint master 
a certain margin, or “ remedy,” within which coins may 
vary in weight and fineness from the fixed standard and 
still be considered of the current standard. The remedy 
of fineness for English gold coin is now fixed at 2 parts 
per 1000. The great importance of maintaining the 
standard of fineness for gold will be evident when it is 
stated that the variation of ^ miilieme (or thousandth 
l>art) above or below the standard causes a gain or loss 
of ilOO in every million sterling. Gold coins would 
be within the remedy of fineness permitted by law if 
the amount of precious metal contained in them varied 
from 914*6 to 918*6 parts in 1000; and, although this 
remedy cannot be considered to be more than would 
meet occasional and unavoidable deviation from the exact 
standard, still, in the case of gold, but a very small part of 
the remedy of fineness is actually used, the coins seldom 
falling below 916*3 parts of gold in 1000, or rising above ; 
917*0, while the mean composition of many millions of 
coins issued from the mint is often of the precise legal 
standard, 916*66. The remedy of fineness for silver coin, 
which appears to have been always greater than that for 
gold coin, is 4 parts per 1000. The remedy of weight 
for gold is 1*6 per 1000 parts, that for silver 4*17, and 
that for bronze 20. Extreme care is taken to prevent the 
issue from the mint of any coins that exceed these pernfttted 
variations in weight and standard, each coin being weighed 
separately, and all those found to be above or below the 
standard being returned to the melting-house. 

Since the real value of the gold coinage is the same as 
its nominal value, it is of the first importance that gold 
coins which are below the standard weight should not be 
allowed to circulate, otherwise holders of large quantities 
of gold coin are liable to considerable loss. After a certain 
amount of wear a gold coin in passing from hand to hand 
loses weight and becomes legally uncurrent. By the Coinage 
Act it is made compulsory for every person to “ cut, break, 
or deface ” any coin tendered to him in payment which is 
below the current weight, the person tendering it bearing 
the loss ; but, as no penalty is imposed for disregard of this 
obligation, the law is practically without effect. The 
withdrawal of light coin from circulation was formerly 
accomplished solely by the Bank of England, the mint 
regulations making provision for the receipt of gold tendered 
for coinage only in the form of bars. The bank undertook 
to purchase the light gold from the public at the rate of 
-£3, 17s, 6Jd. an ounce, a price which, as compared with 
the mint value of ^3, 17s. 10|d., entailed a loss of no less 
than 4d. an ounce on the seller: This loss was occasioned 
chiefly by the circumstance that the bank, being obliged 


before sending the light gold to the mint for recoinage to 
melt, assay, and cast it into bars, found it necessary to 
deduct the sum of 2J'd. an ounce from the rate of <£3, 17s. 
9d. an ounce at which it was allowed by statute to purchase 
gold for coinage, in order to cover the expense of these 
operations and the loss incident to them. The heavy loss 
in price, added to that fi*om deficient weight, occasioned 
constant disregard of the law requiring all light coin to be 
cut or defaced, and consequently a large amount of light 
gold continued to be circulated. After the j)assing of the 
Coinage Act in 1870, accordingly, fresh regulations were 
made, by which the mint authorities undertook to receive 
light gold coin for recoinage, returning to the importer the 
full mint value of £3, 17s. 10-Jd. an ounce, thus reducing the 
loss to that arising from deficiency of weight only. As the 
Bank of England was enabled by these regulations to raise 
its price for light gold to the rate of £3, 17s. 9d., the same 
rate at which it is bound to purchase ingots of standard 
gold, greater inducements were offered to the public to send 
in light gold for recoinage, and its withdrawal from 
circulation was in consequence greatly facilitated. It is. 
evident, however, that, as the deficiency in weight must 
entail some loss on the holders of light gold coin, they will 
be disposed to keep it in circulation as -long as possible ; 
consequently only a small proportion of the light gold 
received by bankers finds its way to the Bank of England 
and thence to the mint for recoinage. The result of some 
careful experiments made by the late Mr Stanley Jevons, 
and published by him in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
(vol. xxxi. p. 426), showed that a sovereign becomes so 
light as to be legally uncurrent at the end of eighteen years. 
The last state measure taken for the withdrawal of light 
gold coin from circulation was the issue of a royal pro- 
clamation in 1842 calling attention to the laws and 
regulations relating to light gold coin, and instructing 
those persons whose duty it was to enforce them to see 
that they were carried out. From the beginning of July 
1842 to the end of March 1845 £14,000,000 in light 
gold coin was withdrawn from circulation and recoined. 
This amount was estimated to represent 95 per cent, of the 
whole of the light gold then in circulation. In order to 
facilitate this withdrawal the Treasury had in June 1842 
entered into arrangements with the Bank of England by 
which the bank was enabled to purchase light gold on 
behalf of the Government, at the full mint value of £3, 1 7s. 
10|d. an ounce. Light coin, however, continued to be 
sent into the bank for some time after it had reverted to 
its original rate of payment for light gold, i.e., £3, 17s. 6^d, 
an ounce. The expense to the state of this withdrawal, 
including the expenses of recoinage, was £67,816. As no 
important withdrawal of worn gold coin has occurred since 
that time, it is evident that a large amount of light gold 
must be at the present time in circulation, and that the 
loss in weight must be considerably greater than that of 
the coins withdrawn in 1842, the oldest of which were not 
more than twenty-five years old, the first issue having taken 
j)lace in 1817. It has been proved by experiment that the 
average loss of weight in worn sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
now in circulation is about 3d. in each sovereign, and that 
the deficiency in fineness of a large proportion of the coin 
amounts to about £400 per million. This deficiency arises 
from the trial plate of 1829, which determined the standard 
of a portion of the coins still in circulation, being itself 
below the legal standard. Taking the gold circulation at 
£100,000,000, of which about 50 per cent, is light, it is 
estimated that the amount to be recoined cannot be less 
than £50,000,000, on which the loss from deficiency of 
gold, both in weight and fineness, must be reckoned at about 
£650j0Q0, independent of the expenses of recoinage. 

In the case of the silver coinage, the loss consequent on the ’ 
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witlidrawai and recoinage of sih^er money is now covered 
by tlie seigniorage arising from the difference between the 
real and the nominal value of the coins. Before the adop- 
tion of gold as the sole standard of value, the conditions 
attending the withdrawal and recoinage of silver were much 
the same as those for gold. In the period between the reign 
of Charles II. and the accession of William III. the 
condition of the silver coinage became so unsatisfactory as 
to demand the attention of parliament. A recommendation 
made at the suggestion of Sir Isaac Newton for a recoinage 
of silver was at first strenuously opposed, but was finally 
adopted. In the course of the discussion the question of 
raising the standard of weight and fineness arose, and this 
important change would probably have been made but for 
the representations of Locke, v/ho warmly took up the 
question and convinced the Government of the desirability 
of preserving the established standard. In the great 
recoinage of silver, the loss arising from clipped and defaced 
coin was borne by the public, the money being raised by 
means of a special tax on glass windows. The silver 
reissued at this time amounted to £7,000,000, and the 
tax raised to cover loss and the expenses of coinage to 
£1,200,000. The work of this recoinage was so great that 
the resources of the mint in London were found to be 
unequal to the pressure put upon them, and therefore 
mints were either revived or established for the first time 
in a few of the large provincial towns. In addition to 
this ten furnaces were erected behind the Treasury at 
Whitehall to melt down the old pieces. By these means 
the renovation of the silver coinage was completed within 
the year. The new silver coins then issued were the first 
which had milled edges, the milling having been introduced 
in order to prevent clipping. 

The mode in which the silver currency is distributed throughout 
the kingdom is explained by the late Mr George Forbes, cashier of 
the Bank of England, as follows : — 

Every banker in the kingdom has a banker who is his agent in 
London. Every London banker has an account with the Bank of 
England. In the Bank of England there is a department devoted 
to the issue and receipt of silver coin. If in a district there is a 
■deficiency of silver currency, the bankers of the district are the first 
to find it out. They at once write to their London agents, who 
draw on their account with the Bank of England, and obtain what 
silver is required, which they send to the country banker. On the 
other hand, if there is a surplus of silver in a district it accumulates 
in the coffers of the local bankers, who send it up to their London 
agents, and they send it into the Bank of England. If there is a 
general demand for silver currency, the stock*" which the Bank of 
England endeavours to keep on hand becomes unduly diminished, 
.and immediate notice of the fact is conveyed to the mint authorities, 
who proceed with all convenient speed to coin a supply of floi'ins, 
shillings, sixpences, or of ail of these coins, as the nature of the 
■ demand may require. 

Gold bullion for coinage is supplied to the mint almost 
entirely by the Bank of England, the bank being bound 
by law to purchase at the rate of £3, I7s. 9d. an ounce 
•any gold bullion of the legal standard which the public 
may bring for sale. Private individuals are permitted to 
bring bullion to the mint, and to receive back the full 
amount (at £3, 17s. 10-|-d. an ounce) converted into coin, 
free of any charge for loss or manufacture ; but, as they are 
subject to considerable delay, all “ importations of bullion 
being converted into coin in the order in which they are 
brought to the miot, the public j)ractically prefer to sell 
their bullion to the bank, and receive its value without 
•delay. In order to be accepted by the bank, the bullion 
must be cast into ingots and assayed, a guarantee being 
given by certain recognized assayers that the gold is of a 
certain standard fineness. This is known as the trade | 
assay.” When the bank requires gold to be struck, due 
notice is sent to the deputy master, and on a fixed day 
'the bullion is conveyed to the mint and delivered into Ms 
^custody. It arrives in the form of ingots, each weigh^njs: 


about 200 ounces, the aggregate value of each importa- 
tion being about £144,000. When the ingots arrive at 
the mint a small sample is taken from each and assayed,^ 
the result being sent to the authorities of the bank in 
order that it may be compeared with that of the trade 
assay. If the bank authorities find that the two assays 
agree, within certain limits, as to weight and fineness, the 
ingots are immediately sent to the operative department of 
the mint to be converted into coin. The mint assay affords 
the basis for calculating the amount of copper, the alloying 
metal, that must be melted with the gold in order to produce 
the standard prescribed by law. The case of silver is 
somewhat different, the bullion being purchased by the 
department at its market value, which varies from year to 
year. During the ten years ending 1881 the average price 
of silver bullion sank gradually from BOj^-d. to olyfd. 
The silver bullion arrives at the mint in the form of ingots, 
each of which weighs about 1000 ounces, the value of each 
set of ingots varying considerably. The ingots, both of 
gold and silver, are weighed on a balance capable of turn- 
ing with 1 grain when loaded with 1200 ounces. 

The operations of coining have undergone some slight 
changes with the introduction of new machinery and the 
increased extent of the Eoyal Mint, since the reconstruc- 
tion of the operative department in 1881.^ The plan 
(fig. 1) shows the present arrangement of the operative 
department. 

The operations employed in the manufacture of gold and 
silver coin are as follows (incidental operations being 
printed in smaller type) : — 

L Assaying the bullion. 

II. Melting the metal. 

(a) Addition of the amount of copper necessary to form 
the prescribed alloy ; (h) pouring the metal into moulds 
so as to form bars ; (c) dressing these bars to remove 
rough edges and hollow ends ; {d) recovery of precious 
metals from crucibles and “svreep.” 

III. Assaying portions of metal cut from certain bars, 
to ascertain whether sufficient accuracy has been attained 
in the standard fineness. 

lY. Eolling the bars into strips or “ fillets.” 

Annealing the fillets (in some cases). 

Y. Adjusting the fillets by a final rolling, and in some 
cases by the use of the drawbencli. 

Testing the fillets to ascertain whether they are of suffi- 
cient accuracy as regards thickness, 

YI. Cutting out disks or blanks from the fiUets, 

Adjusting the blanks in weight (in some mints). 

YII. Edge-rolling the blanks to produce a raised rim. 

Annealing the blanks and (in some cases) ** blanching” 
or ‘‘ pickling ” them in dilute acid. 

Yni. Coining, or stamping the device on the blanks, by 
means of engraved steel dies. 

Milling the edges of the blanks or (in some cases) im- 
pressing a device, inscription, or ornament upon them. 

IX. Weighing each coin, usually by the aid of automatic 
machinery. 

X. Assaying and weighing pieces taken from the 
finished coin before it is issued to the public. 

The foregoing list will make it clear that the operations 
of minting consist, not simply in the mechanical production 
of accurately adjusted disks of metal the purity alone of 

^ The assays are conducted in the manner already described in the 
articles Assaying and Gold. 

^ In order to 'provide a stock of silver coin during the temporary 
suspension of the work of the mint, a large coinage of silver was issued, 
and 50 tons of bronze coins were manufactured by contract in the 
autumn of 188X. The governor of the Bank of England had previously 
reported that the stock of gold coin held by the bank was abnormally 
large, and that no inconvenience would arise “if the mint were to cease 
coining sovereigns and half-sovereigns for a period of six months or a 
year <#.eveii_ more.” L ' 




which has to be guaranteed, but in the formation of an 
alloy composed of precious and base metals in definite pro* 
portions. The accuracy of the “standard fineness ” of the 
alloy after melting must be absolutely ascertained; the 
alloy must be protected daring manufacture against a 
change of standard, and finally its correctness must be 
verified after it has been converted into coin. 

The x>recious metals are weighed on entering the mint, 
as well as during various stages in the manufacture of 
coin. The finished coins are also 
they are issued to the public. 

The operations incidental to the coinage of bronze and 
silver differ from those described in relation to gold in some 
unimportant details only; and the weight and composition 
of the bronze coins are not so carefully guarded as is the 
case with gold and silver. 


weighed in bulk before 


: Subjoined are the details of the operations involved in 
the conversion of bullion into coin at the British mint. 

After being assayed and -weighed in the manner already described Melting 
the bullion is taken to the melting-house, where the details of treat- the 
ment for silver and gold respectively differ somewhat (The sub-. .metal, 
sequent operations are nearly identical for both metals.) The 
silver melting-house (see fig. 1) contains eight furnaces, of the 
kind shown at A fig. 2, the part of the furnace containing the 
crucibles being below the lids B, B. Crucibles of cast iron were 
formerly employed, but these were replaced in 1853 by wrought 
iron pots, which have since 1870 been in turn abandoned in favour 
of crucibles made of a mixture of clay and graphite, each crucible 
being capable of containing about 3000 oz. Such crucibles are 
very generally adopted throughout the Indian and Continental 
mints, but the form and dimensions given to them vary. The 
fuel employed in England is coke, about 75 Ib of which are re- 
quired to melt 3000 oz. of standard silver. Sufficient draught is 
afforded by the flue C aud by a chimney about 35 feet high which 
communicates with it. The silver and copper are meited together; 
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Fig. 1. — Koyal Mint, Tower Hill, London. Plan sho-wing the Operative Department as rearranged in 1881-82. 


and before the metal is poured into moulds it is stirred with an 
iron rod having a flattened end. The surface of the molten metal is 
covered with a layer of charcoal to lu'event oxidation of the copper. 
The crucible with its contents is then removed from the furnace 
by the aid of a crane and tongs W, and is placed in a cradle M, 
which can be tilted by means of a handle D. By the interven- 
tion of toothed w'heels E, F, G, H, and K acting on a rack the 
handle turns the crucible on the fulcrum formed by a spindle, 
so that the contents of the crucible may be poured into the moulds 
N mounted on a carriage OP, running on rails Q, Q. The moulds 
now ill use in London are of such dimensions as to enable bars to 
be cast 12 inches long and f inch thick. The width of the bars 
varies, according to the coin to be produced, from If to 2f inches. 

When the metal has solidified in the moulds it is removed, and 
the bars are trimmed by the aid of a revolving circular file, their 
ends being cut olf and returned to the melting pot Portions of 
metal are then cut from certain of the bars, and sent to the assay 
department. The bars are -weighed before they pass to the subse- 
quent operations of coinage, in order that the amount of metal re- 
tained by the crucibles or carried into the flues may be ascertained. 
Gold bullion is mel+ed in a similar way, but the crucibles are 


smaller, and contain only 1200 oz. Their contents are poured by 
hand into moulds, one end of the tongs by which the crucible is. 
grasped being supported by a chain and suspended from the roof.^ 
In many Continental mints it is very generally the practice to 
leave the crucible containing the precious metals in the furnace, 
and to pour the contents into the moulds by the aid of small ladles • 
of wrought iron lined with clay. 

It has been pointed out in Gold (vol. x. p. 751) that minute 
quantities of certain metals render standard gold extremely brittle 
and unfit for coinage. If either the gold bullion or the copper 
used as an alloying metal should be impure, brittle bars will be 
the result. Should this prove to ‘be the case, the bars are re- 


^ A new form of furnace devised by M. A. Piat of Paiis has recently 
been introduced. In these furnaces the portion which contains the 
crucible may he detached from the flue, so as to admit of the molten 
metal being poured into moulds without removing the crucible from 
the incandescent fuel. Four of such furnaces have been fitted up in 
the gold melting-house, but have not as yet been used for gold naelt- 
ing ; in the melting of silver a-nd bronze, however, they are known to ^ 
effect considerable economy in labour, fuel, and crucibles. 
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melted and clilorine gas is passed through the molten mass in the 
manner described in Gold, Yol. x. p. 750. 

The engine-room (shoYm in fig. 1) contains three 60-horse- 
power vertical condensing engines, which are provided with Corlis 
vah'es, and are specially devised for meeting the constantly vary- 
ing strain to which they are suljjected by the macMneiy, the 
whole of which they are capable of driving. The centi'al engine 
acts directly on either or both of the rolling rooms placed on each 
side of the engine-house. There is, however, an additional 20‘horse- 
power compound beam engine usually employed, in connexion with 
the pumps of a deep artesian "well. 

Into one or other of these rooms the bars which have been cast 


in the melting-house are brought, and are rolled info strips the 
thickness of which depends on the kind of coins to he produced. 
Gold is rolled in one room and sih^eror bronze in the other. ^ The 
details of manipulation involved in the conversion of gold, silver, 
or bronze bars into coin, however, do not differ materially, and the 
coinage of sovereigns will therefore be taken as typical. 

Each room contains six pairs of rolls, the diameter of the rolls 
varying from 10 to 14 inches. Smaller diameters are employed in 
most European mints, but on the other hand the use of very narrow 
rolls of far larger diameter has often been suggested, and tlieye 
appears to he good ground for the belief that the rigidity of such 
rolls would enable strips or fillets of more uniform thickness to be 



Fig. 2.— -Furnace Apparatus. 


produced than is the case at present. The iron frame CC (fig. 3) is 
firmly bolted to the stone D, which rests on a solid foundation EE. 
This frame supports the two rolls A, B, the lower of which B 
revolves, hut is not, like the upper, capable of adjustment in a ver- 



Fig. 3. — Bolls. 

tical plane. The upper roll is centred in hearings, and may he raised 
or lowered by means of screws connected with toothed wheels F, F, 
which are turned by a handle G, both wheels being moved simulta- 
neously by worms on the rod H. The hearings of the upper roll are 
connected by vertical rods with weights below the level of the floor ; 


and, as it rises with the screws, it can thus be readily adjusted in a 
line exactly parallel with the lower roil, at a sufficient distance 
from it to admit the bar which is to he reduced to a striji or fillet. 
The rolls are turned by the shaft UN, the main wheel M, and 
the gearing K, L, 0, P. The sockets r by which the upper roll is 
connected with the gearing by the shaft I are not rigid, as is 
the case with the shaft Q of the lower roll, hut admit of the adjust- 
ment of the roll. The portion of the roll used is determined by a 
guide a little wider than the bar. ^ The rolls throughout this 
department are driven at the rate of about 32 revolutions in a 
minute. The iron frame CC is braced by rods a, s\ and blocks 
bearing the driving shafts are shown at Ic, h, p, p. 

The initial thickness of a sovereign bar is |ths of an inch. The bars 
are weighed out to the workmen in hatches of about sixty bars, 
an entire hatch being passed through the rolls under precisely the 
same conditions of adjustment. The bars are only slightly reduced 
in width by repeated passages through the rolls, but are successively 
reduced in thickness in the first stages of the rolling by -xVth of an 


1 In the second rolling room, shown in the plan on the right of the engine- 
house, the frames and gearing of the rolls are of newer pattern than those in the 
fii’st room. In some of the six pairs the bottom rolls revolve and drive the upper 
ones. In the pair of “ breaking-down ” rolls in this room, —that is, the roll by 
which the fillets are first treated, — the upper roll is stationary, tlie lower roll 
alone revolving. The necessaiy “bite” is given to the fillet, when its end is 
introduced, by slightly turning the upper roll by means of a ratehet-wheel and 
lever* 
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incli, while in the later stages the reduction in thickness at each 
])assago through tlie rolls is less than xicTth of an inch, and finally 
one or two spring piiudies” are given to the bars by simply pass- 
ing them through the rolls witlioiit altering the adjustment. The 
testing of the fillets, to ascertain whether they are of the accurate 
thickness, is effected 
hy the aid of the gauge 
plate (fig. 4), which 
consists of two steel 
bars set at a low angle 
in relation to each 

other and graduated _ 

to of an iuoli. 4. -Gauge Hate. 

It will be evident that the weight of the finished coin depends upon 
the thickness of the fillets ; and to show how accurately the rolling 
must be performed it may be pointed out that, in the case of the 
half-sovereign, a variation of ^^ich above or below the 

accurate thickness (or a range of T-s-irtrof^h of an inch) throw’s the 
coin out of “remedy.” 



cases necessary to anneal tlie fillets repeatedly during the rolling. 

In the case of fillets for sovereigns the annealing may be entirely 
dispensed with if the initial tliickness of the bars does not exceed 
|ths of an inch. Fillets for half-sovereigns have only to be annealed 
oncG. In some European mints the fillets are annealed frequently ; 
in one mint the operation is performed after each passage through 
the rolls. The furnace used for the purpose is generally so arranged 
as to permit the flame to play over the fillets, which are sometimes 
freely exposed to its action, but are more often enclosed in eases or 
tubes. Muffle furnaces are frequently used. The furnace nsed in 
the Eoyal Mint is a simple form of reverberatory furnace. The 
final roiling is given by a pair of finishing rolls capable of more 
accurate adjustment than the “breaking-down ” rolls. 

The fillets of gold or. silver are in some cases, though not always, Drag 
submitted to an appliance known as the drag bench, shown in bench, 
figs. 5, 6, 7. Its object is to equalize the thickness of the fillets by 
drawing them between steel cylinders. The ends of the fillets are 





Pigs. 5, 6, 7. — ^Brag Bench. 


first flattened in a little appliance, which need not he described. 
The essential feature of the 
machine now used in the 
mint consists of two small 
steel cylinders A, A, which 
do not revolve, and are 
held in position in the 
plates D, D by clamp pieces 
P, P screwed against them. 

The portions of metal may 
be adjusted by the aid of 
a wheel and screw H (figs. 

6, 7), and by small ad- 
justing scre-vvs /, /, The 
part of the machine con- 
taining the steel cylinders 
is fixed at the end of a 
long bench, and gearing at 
the other end of this bench 
drives an endless chain BB 
(fig. 6), one link or other of 
which catches the carriage, 
shown in plan in fig. 6, and 
drags it along as soon as 
its end / is depressed hy 
the handle r. The carnage 
runs on the wheels d, a. 

The drawing of the fillet 
C is conducted as follows. 

Its fattened end is intro- 
duced between the steel 
cylinders, and is grasped 
hy the jaws a. The jaws 
turn on the pin c, and while 
the fillet is bein^^ dragged 
through the cylinders the 

axle of the wheels cf, tends _ ^ ^ . 

to increase the grip of the Cutting Machine, 

jaws by acting on their inclined ends. Directly the strain on the 



j fillet is released, the pins i, i and the weight h loosen the jaws and 
at the same time raise the end of the carriage So as to arrest its 
further progress along the bench. The carriage is then moved 
forward by the handle s until the jaws enter the hollowed portion 
F and grasp another fillet. 

Formerly— when fillets were rolled from thick bars— this appliance 
played a more important part in coining operations than at present. 

It is now only used for fillets from which sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns are to be produced. Before fillets are passed on to the next 
operation— that of cutting from them the disks or blanks destined 
to form the coin — they are carefully tested by a skilful w^orkman 
called the “ tryer,” who cuts one or two blanks from the sides of Trying, 
each fillet by the aid of a cutter worked by hand. These blanks 
are weighed on a delicate balance against a standard weight, and 
the experience of the operator enables him to determine whether the 
variation from the exact weight will justify his sending the fillets for- 
ward to the cutting room. In any case he divides the fillets into 
two or more classes for a reason that will be explained presently. 

The cutters employed in the mint until quite recently were of Cutting 
complicated construction, but these have been replaced by a simple blanks, 
machine (fig. 8) which, by the revolution of an excentric A, causes 
two short steel cylinders, mounted on a block of iron B suitably 
guided, to enter two holes firmly fixed in a plate on the bed of the 
machine. When the fillet FF is - 

interposed between the short cylin- > 

ders and the holes, the former force f O O O C' O O 
disks of metal through the holes, p 

the fillet being advanced at each 

stroke of the machine by small gripping rolls C, C', C" actuated by a 
ratchet-wheel E, driven from the shaft which hears the excentric A. 

The disks pass down the tube G to a receptacle placed on the floor. 

In the case of very large silver coins, only one disk is cut in the 
width of the fillet, and in some few mints disks for gold coin are 
also cut in this way, hut it is far more usual to cut two disks in 
the width of the fillet, the position of the cuttex*s being so arranged 
as to remove blanks in the manner shown in fig. 9. In cutting 
disks, for bronze coin extreme precision is not necessary, and it has 
therefore been found possible to obtain five at each stroke of the 
machine. 
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It will be evident that the roii^di classification of the fillets 
according to their thickness, to which reference has already been 
made, renders it easy to compensate for slight irregularities in thick- 
ness caused by rolling, by employing cutters of a slightly larger 
diameter than the standard size for fillets which are too thin. 

The fillets after the removal of the disks present the perforated 
appearance shown in fig. 9. The residual metal, called ^‘ scissel,’' 
which amounts to from 25 to 30 per cent, of the metal operated upon, 
is returned to the melting-house in bundles weighing ISO oz. It 
may be mentioned here that all attempts to cut disks or blanks for 
coinage from the ends of rods or cylinders, and thus to avoid the 
production of scisvsel, liawe hitherto failed. 

The next operation to which the blanks are submitted varies in 
different mints. In some, each blank is weighed by hand or by 
automatic machinery, and each blank that is too heavy is adjusted 
either to an exact weight or to within the remedy prescribed by 
law. On the Continent it is very generally the practice to adjust 
blanks by the aid of a file, or by a machine that removes a fine 
shaving of metal from the surface of the blank. In mints where 
mechanical adjustment is adopted there is a tendency to produce 
too heavy ” blanks in the rolling and cutting departments, as it is 
impossible to adjust blanks which are too light.’ 


In the London mint finislied coin alone is weighed, so that the 
blanks after leaving the cutting room pass directly to an edge-rolling 
machine, which thickens the edge of each blank so as to form a rim 
intended to the impression on the finished coin. The 

opera-tion of edge-rolling is called “ marking, ” and the method of 
conducting it varies eoiisiderably in different" inints. 

In the Eoyal Mint the blanks are made to pass in q^uick succes- 
sion, at the rate of six hundred a rninute, between a circular groove 
in the face of a revolving steel disk and a groove in a fixed block 
placed parallel to the face of The revolving disk. The groove in 
the block exactly corresponds to that on the disk ; and, as the 
distance between the block and the disk is slightly less than 
the diameter of the blank submitted to the operation, the result is 
that before the blank escapes from the machine its edge has been 
thickened. The operation may be varied by admitting the blanks 
between a groove in the periphery of a revolving wheel and agi’oove 
in a segmented block, placed at a distance from the wheel I’ather 
less than the diameter of the blank. The wheel and block may be 
either vertical or horizontal. 

In some cases the edges of the blanks, at the same time that they 
are thickened, receive the impression of a legend, or inscription, or 
an ornamental device. When this is the case the blank is rolled 
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Fig. 10. 

betw^een two planes, one of which is fixed and bears the device, 
while the other has a reciprocating motion imparted to it, or the 
edge of the blank receives the impression, which may be either raised 

1 A description of a maciiine used for the adjustment of blanks -will be found 
in Dingler's Folytec?inisclies Journal (1882, ccxlv. 61, pi. 6); and some years ago 
Mr J, M. Napiei- devised for the Indian mints a beautiful machine which first 
ascertains how much it is necessary to cut from each blank in order to reduce it 
to the standard weight, and then removes the necessary amount of metal and 
no more. The initial cost of such machinery, however, is considerable. In 1849 
M. Diereolc, director of the mint in Paris, endeavoured to substitute a chemical 
for a mechanical treatment by submitting the heavy gold blanks to aqua regia, 
which it was anticipated would bring them within the prescribed limits of 
accuracy. The results were not satisfactory, and the attempt was abandoned. 
In 1870 the present chemist of the mint, Professor W. Chandler Eoberts, showed 
that gold alloyed with copper might be removed from heavy blanks with singular 
regularity by means of a suitable solvent aided by a battery- The blanks are 
arranged in a fi-ame of wood and submitted to the action of a solution of cyanide 
of potassium, the heavy blanks forming the dissolving pole of the battery. The 
process was not used in the London mint, as it became evident that it could not 
profitably replace the present system, under which finished coins alone are 
weighed and the manufacture of good coin only is paid for. It was, however, 
introduced into the Bombay mint in 1870 by the late Mr L. Gr. Hines, who 
extended its usefulness by transferring the metal dissolved from the heavy 
blanks to blanks which are too light, the latter being by this means- raised to the 
prescribed weight. The process has now faii-ly taken its place as an ordinary 
operation of coining, and its importance to the mints where it is used may be 
gathered from the fact that in the Indian mints no less than 1300 tons of silver 
were converted into coin in one year (1879), so that the saving effected by its 
introduction must be considerable. 


Fig, 11, 

or sunk, from a collar surrounding the blank in the coining press, as 
will be afterwards explained. 

Before passing to the coining press the blanks either of gold or Anneal- 
silver are annealed. In many mints the object of the heating is ing the 
not only to soften the blanks before they receive the impression, but blanks, 
also to produce a film of oxide of copper on their surface. This is 
attained ill various ways. In England gold blanks are placed in 
cylindrical crucibles of plumbago and covered with a layer of char- 
coal, heated in a reverberatory furnace, and when the blanks reach 
cherry-redness they are cooled by plunging them in water. The 
thin film of oxide of copper thus formed on the surface of the gold 
or silver blanks is readily soluble in dilute sulpiiuric acid, and the 
removal of a small portion of the alloying metal in this way con- 
stitutes ** blanching” or “pickling” the coin. The method of 
conducting the operation varies somewhat in difierent mints, 
mainly, however, in the strength of the acid used, which varies from : 

3® to 5® of the hydrometer of Baume. The solution is sometimes 
heated to 96® to 98° C., while in other cases the blanks are intro- 
duced into the solution while at a red heat. The latter method is, 
however, objectionable, as a dense layer of x^ure metal is found at the 
surface of the blank which is apt to xmotect the underlying oxide of 
copper from the action of the acid. The blanks are afterwards 
washed in pure water and dried either in sawdust or in copper 
vessels heated by steam jackets. The object of the process is to 
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improve the appearrince of the iUiished coin by removing all ti’aces 
of impurity from tiie i iirfaeo of tiic Idaijk. It lias, however, been 
abandoneil in the British mint except in the case of some of the 
smaller silver coins, mainly beeansc the soft superficial layer of 
metal wears away with undue rapidity* Certain precautions 
suggested in 1860 bv ]\lr Hill, the superintendent of the operative 
depbtment, for avoidiug oxidation or tarnishing of the metal 
during coinage rendered the abolition oi the process possible. 

The blanks receive the impression which constitutes them coins 
from engraved dies. Each is placed in the lo-wer of two dies, and 
tlie upper die is brought forcibly down upon it. The lateral escai^e 
of the metal is prevented by a collar which surrounds the blank 
while it is being struck. This collar may be either plain or 
engraved, and if ' the latter is the ease any device or ornament it 
may hear will be imparted to the edge of the blank. 

The coining jiresscs used in various mints may he divided into 
three typos :~-(l) the screw press worked by atmospheric pressure, 
(2) the "excentric press, and (3) the lever press. The first of these 
(see A'/icy. Sth ed., vol. vii. p. 92) lias now been abandoned. 

In the exeentric press the power is applied to a shaft bearing an 
excentric which acts by means of a connecting rod upon a verti- 
cal slide holding the die which is brought down on the blank. This 
form ofiiress is used in the mint at Constantinople, where the atmo- 
spheric screw press is also still retained. Of the third type, the 
lever prc.ss, there are two modiheations, devised respectively by 
Thonnelier and by Uhlhorri. The details of the Ulilhorn press have 
been improved by l^lessrs K. Heaton & Sons of Birmingham ; and, 
their superiority to the old vacuum screw press having been demon- 
strated by careful experiments, they have been hnally adopted in 
the newly arranged mint, which contains fourteen of them. This 
press is shown in figs. 10 and 11. It is driven from below the 
door of the press-room by bands which pass over fast and loose 
pulleys on the same shaft that bears the fly-wheel. The loose 
pulley, however, is only used when it is necessary to stop the 
machine entirely, as the fly-wlieel is permitted to revolve vdthout 
imparting motion to tlie shaft so long as a lever M, worked from 
the front of the machine, does not cause the fly-wheel to be con- 
nected with the driving wheel by means of two pins. The dies are 
:)laced in the front part of the machine (fig. 10). Tlie lower one is 
irmly iixerl to the bed, while the upper is held at A by the upper of 
two jaws F and A', or levers, tlie fulcra of whicli are so close together 
as almost to coincide, the lower jaw A' bearing the collar which 
encircles the blank while it is being converted into a coin ; the 
upper jaw F, A, governed by the -weighted lever H shown below the 
bed of the machine, has a tendency to rise a sufficient distance 
to admit the blank between the upper and lower die. A crank B 
on the shaft hearing tlie fly-wheel is connected by a rod C with 
the bent lever D, and this bent lever, acting tlirough the toggle 
joint and a piece of metal E connected ivith the jaw that bears the 
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Fig. 12. 

tipper die, forces it down, and thus squeezes the blank between the 
upper and lower dies. A cam on the crank shaft acting on the 
lower of the two levers 0 shown below the bed of the machine causes 
the lower jaw A' hearing the collar which surrounded the blank 
to be depressed sufficiently to leave the finished coin freely resting 
on the lower die, from whence it is driven dotvn the shoot N by the 
next blank in succession. Coins are produced at rates varying from 
60 to 120 a minute, 90 a minute giving the best results. The 
blanks to be converted into coins are placed on the slide d, and the 
advance of each blank in succession is regulated by the rod called 
the “layer on ” K, the backward and forward movement of which Is 
also regulated by an excentric on the crank shaft. The details of 
this part of the machine are shown in plan, fig. 12. 

The last operation before the finished coin is returned to the mint 
office for issue to the public is the weighing each gold or silver piece 
separately. This is effected in the American and in most Continental 


mints by hand, but in England automatic balances of beautiful 
construction are employed. They were originally devised for 
separating worn pieces from those of current weight, but they are now 
employed to distinguish between “light,” “heavy,” and “good” 
pieces, the latter alone being ]>erinitted to pass into circulation. In 
the ne-wly arranged department thirty such machines are provided. 
Each is driven from ovcrhea<l shafting by means of gut lines. The 
driving pulleys derive their motion from a small atmospheric 
engine, w'hicli is found to give more satisiactory results tiiaii would 
be the case if the steam-engine were employed directly. Each 
balance is worked by a cone pulley A (fig. 13) by a gut line 
passing round it from the loose pulleys B, the necessary ten- 
sion being imparted to the line by means of a spring G. _ The 
tension of the line is, however, but slight, for if the action of 
the balance is arrested by accident the cord slides over the cone 
pulley A without turning it. It will be obvious that the use of 
the cone pulley ena].iles the machine to be driven with varying 
degrees of speed. Tlio toothed wheel D is mounted on the spindle 
which bears the driving pulley A, but it acts only through the 
intervention of a friction cheek, which is so lightly screwed against 
the driving wheel that it would cease to act if the machine should 
be accidentally deranged. The wheel D sets in motion the wheels 
E, E', E'^ The cain F, acting on the curved extremity of the rocking 
frame G, causes the slide H to bring forward one of a series of coins 
(arranged in the hopper I) until it rests on the plate J of the balance 
beam, of wliieh beam a portion is shown in an enlarged drawing 
above the balance, while the plate that receives the coin is also shown 
in a separate drawing to the left of the machine. Another cam K 
then comes into play, and enables the forceps, shown at L, to release 
the rod M to which the balance plate J is attached. Tlie forceps L 
serves to keep the rod steady while the coin is being placed on the 
plate J. A rod shown at IN is then raised by the cam 0, the lower 
extremity of the rod being kept steady by a pin sliding in a hole in 
the bottom plate of tlie balance, and its upper end by a pin which 
works into the central support of the balance beam. At the base 
of this rod NT, and at right angles to it, there is a metallic bar QQ, 
the ends of which pass through stirrups in the pendants M and P 
from the opposite ends of the beam. The elevation of this horizon- 
tal rod by the cam 0 simultaneously releases both ends of the beam, 
and the coin placed on the beam plate has then, for the first time, 
a direct influence on the beam. If the coin is “too light” the 
counterpoise R in the cage at the end of the rod P will raise the 
coin, and the revolution of the machine then causes part of the earn 
K to permit a spring to close the forceps L and to liold the pendant 
M firm. An indicating finger T then falls, and by means of a 
horizontal lever UU', which 'fits into one of three inverted steps on 
the bottom of the shoot V, determines over which of three orifiee.s 
W, W', W" in the bottom plate of the balance this shoot shall stand. 
In the meantime the advance of the slide H brings the next piece 
forward, and displaces the coin which has hitherto occupied the 
beam plate J, forcing the coin down the shoot Y, and thence through 
the orifice into a receptacle, external to the balance, destined for 
the reception of “light coin.” If this next piece should be “too 
heavy ” it will not only raise the counterpoise K but yili also elevate 
a little wire S, which would otherwise remain undisturbed on a 
support. This little wire represents the “working remedy” for 
the particular denomination of coin in question, winch, for 'safety', 
is less by xiirfh of a grain than the remedy permitted by law. T£o 
undue weight of the “heavy coin ” will depress the right end of the 
balance beam and its pendant M to the lowest possible point, ami 
the indicating finger T will, in this case, determine that the rod 
UU^ shall occupy the lowest step of the shoot Y, which will conse- 
quently stand over the orifice W'Hn the bottom plate of the balance 
which communicates with the receptacle for the “'heavy” coins, 
and the heavy coin on the beam plate will be driven down tlie 
shoot by the next coin in succession. If the coin udiich is next 
brought forward by the slide H should be a “good” one, tliat is, 
if it is within the working “remedy,” its action will be as follows. 
It maybe slightly heavier than the counterpoise, but not sufficiently 
heavy to lift both the counterpoise and the remedy wire. The 
balance beam consequently remains approximately horizontal, and 
the indicating finger T will cause the rod UU' to strike the centre 
step of the shoot Y, which will then stand over the central orifice W' 
in the bed plate which communicates with a receptacle for “good” 
coins, into which the coin wdll find its way, as soon as it is driven 
from the beam^ plate by the next coin of the series. It will be 
evident that this excellent appliance both w’-eighs and classifies the 
coins. About twenty- three coins are passed through it in a minute. 

In order to show the importance of extreme accuracy in weigliing, 
it maybe pointed out that, although by the Coinage Act of 1870 tlie 
“remedy” or allowed variation above or belo-w the standard weight 
of a sovereign is_ only ^-th of a grain, yet in a million sterling of 
sovereigns the difference between the least and the greatest weight 
the law allows -^vould be no less than £3244. 

The manufacture of coin is not thie only work which is 
performed in the Royal Mint. All medals issued to the . 
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army and navy, as well as those given by the Royal 
Society and the university of London and some others, 
arc struck in the mint, and their preparation forms a 
Gousideralde part of the work of the die department. 
Since 1874 the clasps and bars for the medals have also 
been manufactured in the mint, whence they have been 
issued completely mounted. Another operation, not con- 
nected with the coina,ge, which is performed in the mint 


is the assay of the diet” or metal scraped from the gold 
and silver plate manufactured at Shefiield and Birmingham 
under the direction of the warden of the standard of 
wrought plate for those towms. By Act of Parliament it 
is directed that this shall be brought once in each year to 
the mint to be assayed by the “ king's assay master,” 
under the supervision of an officer appointed by the lords 
of the Treasuiy. 



The gold coin in circulation in Great Britain is esti- 
mated at £100,000,000. It may be w’^ell to add the 
following table, which gives the value of the gold and 
silver coinages of four of the most important foreign 
countries, in two recent years : — 



1880, 

1881. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver.' 

United State's 
Germany ...... 

Austria ........ 

France 

£12,461,655 

1,332,430 

493,605 

£5,481,941 

1,674,712 

£19,370,178 

326,837 

485,999 

83,646 

£5,587,840 

1,805,734 

259,910 

j £14,287,690 

£7,156,653 

£20,266,660 

£7,663,484 


The value of the gold coinage of the American mints 
during the fiscal year ending June 1882 amounted to 
$89,413,447*50, — being greater than that of any previous 
year in their history. (w. c. e. — E. xi. H.) 

MINT, botanicaiiy Mentha, a genus of labiate plants, 
comprising about twenty species of perennial herbs, widely 
distributed throughout the temperate and sub-tropical 
portions of the globe. All the species are furnished with 
square stems, ojpposite, aromatic leaves, and creeping roots. 
The fiowers are arranged in axillary cymes, which either 
form separate whorls or are crowded together into a terminal 
spike. The corolla is usually small, and of a pale purple or 


pinkish colour ; it has four nearly equal lobes, and encloses 
two long and two short stamens. Great difficulty is 
experienced by botanists in discriminating the species of 
this genus by reason of the occurrence of a large number 
of intermediate forms, nearly three hundred of which have 
been named and described. Many of these varieties are 
permanent in consequence of being propagated by stolons. 

In Britain nine of the recognized species are indigen- 
ous. Mentha mridis, L., or Spearmint, grows in marshy 
meadows, and is the species commonly used for culinary 
purposes ; it is distinguished by its smooth, sessile leaves 
and lax tapering flower-spikes. Mentha sylvestris, L., or 
Horsemint, chiefly differs from the above in its coarser 
habit and hairy leaves, which are silky beneath, and in its 
denser flower-spikes. This plant is supposed to be the mint 
of Scripture, as it is extensively cultivated in the East, and 
is much used in cookery; it was one of the bitter herbs 
with which the paschal lamb was eaten. M, rotundifolia 
resembles the last in size and habit, but is readily distin- 
guished by its rounded wuinkled leaves, which are shaggy 
beneath, and by its lanceolate bracts. The last two species 
usually grow on damp waste ground near roadsides. M, 
aquatica, or Capitate Mint, grows in ditches and by the 
side of streams, and is easily recognized by its rounded 
flower-spikes and stalked hairy leaves, if. FipeHta, or 
Peppermint, has stalked smooth leaves and an oblong 
^obtuse -terminal spike of flowers ; it is extensively ciilti- 
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vated for its volatile oil. J/. p7xitemis belongs to a group 
of mints wliicli, unlike the foregoing, bave tbe dowers 
arranged in axillary whorls and never in terminal spikes ; 
it otherwise bears some resemblance in foliage and habit 
to M, vmdis. M, sativa^ the Whorled Hairy Mint, grows 
by damp roadsides, and M. a7wetisis in cornfields; they 
are distinguished from M. p^^atensis by their hairy stalked 
leaves, which in I£ arvensis are all equally large, but in 
i¥. sativa are much smaller towards the apex of the stem. 
M, Pulegkm, commonly known as Pennyroyal, more rarely 
as Plea-mint, has small oval obtuse leaves and fiowers in 
axillary whorls, and is remarkable for its creeping habit 
and peculiar odour. It differs from all the mints above 
described in the throat of the calyx being closed vith hairs. 
It is met with in damp places on grassy commons, and forms 
a well-known domestic remedy for female disorders. 

All the plants of the genus abound in a volatile 

oil, which is contained in small receptacles having the 
appearance of resinous dots in the leaves and stems. The 
odour of the oil is similar in several species, but is not dis- 
tinctive, the same odour occurring in varieties of distinct 
species, while plants which cannot be distinguished by any 
botanical character possess the same odour. Thus the 
peppermint fiavour is found in M. Pipeidta, in M, incana^ 
and in Chinese and Japanese varieties of M. Other 

forms of the last-named species growingin Ceylon and Java 
have the flavour of the common garden mint, if. vmdis^ 
and the same odour is found to a greater or less degree 
in if. syhestrisy if. rotundifolia^ and M, canadcTids, A 
bergamot scent is met with in a variety of if. aquatica and 
in forms of other species. Most of the mints may be found 
in blossom in August. 

The name mint is also applied to plants of other genera, 
Monarda pmnctata being called Horsemint, Pycnanthemum 
Imifolium^ Mountain Mint, and Repeta Gataria, Catmint. 

MINTO, Sir Gilbeet Elliot, First Earl of (1751- 
1814), was descended from an old border family, the 
Elliots of Mint 0 , and was born at Edinburgh, April 23, 
1751. His father, Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a member of the 
administration of Pitt and Grenville, and is spoken of by 
Horace Walpole as one of the ablest men in the House of 
Commons.” Young Elliot was educated by a private tutor, 
with whom at the age of twelve he -went to Paris, where 
David Hume, who was then secretary of the embassy, 
undertook, from friendship to his father, the special charge 
of superintending his studies. After spending the winters 
of 1766 and 1767 at Edinburgh University, Elliot entered 
Oxford. On quitting the university he became a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and was in 1774 called to the bar. He 
entered parliament in 1776, the year of his father’s death. 
Although he gave a general support to Lord Horth’s 
administration, he from the beginning occupied an inde- 
pendent position, and in 1782 supported the address of the 
Commons against an offensive war with America. From 
this time he became a declared follower of Fox and 
Burke, with the latter of whom he gradually came to be 
on terms of great intimacy. He was created Baron Minto 
in 1797, and after filling several diplomatic posts with great 
success became in 1807 governor-general of India. The 
character and events of his rule in India are described 
in vol. xii. p. 805. He w^as created Earl of Minto and 
Viscount Melgund in 1813. He returned to England in 
1814, and died on June 21st of that year. 

See Life mid Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto, 
from 1751 to 1806, 1874; and Life and Letters, 1807-14, 1880. See 
also Mikaeeau- 

MIHUCIUS FELIX, Marcus, one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest, of the Latin apologists for Christianity. Of 
Ms personal history nothing is known, and even the date 
at which he wrote can be only approximately ascertained. 

Ilf'f 
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Jerome {De Vk\ lU.^ 58) speaks of him as “Boma? 
insigms causidicus,” but in^ he is probably only 
improving on the expression of Lactantius {Inst Piv.^ v. 1) 
who speaks of him as non ignobilis inter causidicos loci.” 
He is now exclusively known by his Octavim, a dialogue 
on Christianity between the pagan Cmciliiis Matalis ^ and 
the Christian Octavius Januarius, a provincial solicitor, 
the friend and feUow-student of the author. The scene is 
pleasantly and graphically laid on the beach at Ostia on a 
holiday afternoon, and the discussion is represented as 
arising out of the homage paid by CjBcilius, in passing, to 
the image of Serapis. His arguments for paganism, wBich 
proceed partly upon agnostic grounds, partly upon the 
inexpediency of disturbing long-established religious beliefs, 
partly upon the known want of culture in Christians, the 
alleged indecency of their worship, and the inherent 
absurdity of their doctrines, are taken up seriatim by 
Octavius, with the result that the assailant is convinced, 
postponing, however, the discussion of some things neces- 
sary for perfect instruction to a future occasion. The form 
of the dialogue, modelled on the De Natura Deorum and. 
De Divinatione of Cicero, show’^s much care and ability, and 
its style is on the whole both vigorous and elegant if at 
times not exempt from something of the affectations of the 
age. If the doctrines of the Divine unity, the resurrection, 
and future rewards and punishments be left out of account, 
the work has less the character of an exposition of 
Christianity than of a philosophical and ethical polemic 
against the absurdities of crass polytheism. Ghristology 
and the other metaphysics of distinctively Christian 
theology are entirely passed over, and the canonical 
Scriptures are not quoted, hardly even alluded to. 

The Octavius is admittedly earlier than Cyprian’s De Idoloruin 
Vanitate, which borrows from it ; how much earlier can be deter- 
mined only by settling the relation in which it stands to Tertnllian’s 
Apologeticwn. The argument for the priority of Minucius has. 
been most exhaustively set forth by Ebert (^‘TertuUians Verhalt- 
niss zu Minucius Felix,” in vol. v. of the philologico-historical 
series in Ahhandl. d. Kbnig. jSdehs, Gesellsch. der Wissenschafte^i, 
1868), who has been followed by Teuffel {B6m. Lit, sec. 368), Xein' 
{Gelsiif Wahres Wort, 1873), Kuhn, and other scholars. The 
opposite view is ably maintained by Professor Salmon (“Minucius 
Felix ” in Smith’s Diet. Christ. Biogr., 1882). The Octavius was 
first printed (Eome, 1643) as the eighth book of Ariiobius Adv. 
Gentes ; Balduinus (Heidelberg, 1560) first assigned it to its proper 
author. There have been numerous subsequent editions, the best 
being that of Halm in the Corp. 8c7%ptor. Eccl. Lat (Vienna, 1867).. 
See Kuhn’s monograph, Der Octavius des Minucius Eelioc (1882), 

MINUET (Fr. Menuet, from \_pas‘\ menus), a very grace- 
ful kind of dance, consisting of a coupee, a high step, and. 
a balance. Its invention is universally ascribed to the 
inhabitants of Poitou. The melody begins wdth the down, 
beat, and contains three crotchets in a bar. The music is 
made up of two strains, which, from being repeated, are 
called reprises, each consisting of eight or more bars, but 
very rarely of an odd number. Walther speaks of a minuet 
in Lully’s opera of Poland, each strain of which contains 
ten bars, the sectional number being five, — a circumstance 
which renders it very difficult to be danced ; but Lully’s 
system of phrasing was remarkably irregular. Modern 
instrumental composers have introduced into their sym- 
phonies and quart etts, <&c., minuets of rapid movement 
and fanciful character, followed by supplementary strains 
(called trios) in a different style. Some of these composi- 
tions bear but very slight resemblance to the older forms ; 
and many of them begin with, the third beat in the bar. 
The finest minuets we possess are those in Handel’s Pa^nson 
and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

MIBABEAU, Honoris Gabriel Biqueti, Comte de, 
(1749-1791), one of the greatest statesmen and orators 

^ This name occurs in six inscriptions of tbe years 211-217 found at 
Constantine (Cirta), North Africa (C. 7. L., vol. viii.). 
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France lias e¥er, ' produced,, was bom at Bignon, near 
N'emonrs, on March 9, 1749. M. ,de Lonienie has shown 
that the family of Eiqiiet or Eiqneti came originally from the 
little town of Digne, that they won wealth and municipal 
honours as merchants at Marseilles, and that in 1570 Jean 
Eiqueti bought the chateau and estate of Mirabeau, which 
had up to that time belonged to the great Provengal family 
of Barras, and took the title of esquire a few years later. 
In 1685 Honors Eiqueti obtained the title of Marquis de 
Mirabeau, and his son Jean Antoine brought honour to it. 
He served with distinction through all the later campaigns 
of the reign of Louis XI Y., and especially distinguished 
himself in 1705 at the battle of Cassano, ivhere he -was so 
severely wounded in the neck that he had ever after to wear 
a silver stock ; yet he never rose above the rank of colonel, 
owing to his eccentric habit of speaking unpleasant truths 
to his superiors. On retiring from the service he married 
Frangoise de Castellane, a remarkable woman, who long 
survived him, and he left at his death, in 1737, three sons 
— Yictor, Marquis de Mirabeau (see next article), Jean 
Antoine, Bailli de Mirabeau, and Comte Louis Alexandre de 
^lirabeau. The great Mirabeau ivas the elder surviving 
son of the marquis. When but three years old he had 
a virulent attack of confluent small-pox which left his 
face for ever disfigured, and contributed not a little to 
nourish his father’s dislike to him. His early education 
was conducted by Lachabeaussiere, father of the better 
known man of letters, after which, being like his father 
and grandfather destined for the army, then the only 
profession open to young men of family, he was entered 
at a pension militaire at Paris, kept by an Abb^ Ghoquart. 
Of this school, which had Lagrange for its professor of 
mathematics, we have an amusing account in the life of 
Gilbert Elliot, first earl of Minto, who with his brother 
Hugh, afterwards British minister at Berlin, there made 
the acquaintance of Mirabeau, an acquaintance which 
soon ripened into friendship, and to which Mirabeau in 
later life owed his introduction into good English society. 
On leaving this school in 1767 he received a commission 
in the cavalry regiment of the Marquis de Lambert, which 
his grandfather had commanded years before. He at once 
began love making, and in spite of his ugliness succeeded 
in winning the heart of the lady to whom his colonel was 
attached, w^hich led to such scandal that his father obtained 
a iettre de cachet, and the young scapegrace was imprisoned 
in the isle of Ehe. The love afiairs of Mirabeau form 
quite a history by themselves, and a well-known history, 
owing to the celebrity of the letters to Sophie ; and the 
behaviour of the marquis in perpetually imprisoning his 
son is equally well known, and as widely blamed. Yet it 
may be asserted that until the more durable and more 
reputable connexion with Madame de ISTehra these love 
episodes were the most disgraceful blemishes in a life 
otherwise of a far higher moral character than has been 
commonly supposed. As to the marquis, his use of lettres 
de cachet is perfectly defensible on the theory of the exist- 
ence of lettres de cachet at all. They were meant to be 
used (see Lettkes de Cachet) by heads of families for 
the correction of their families, and Mirabeau, if any son, 
surely deserved such correction. Further, they did have 
the effect of sobering the culprit, and the more creditable 
part of his life did not begin till he left Vincennes. 
Mirabeau, it may be remarked at once, was not a states- 
man of the Alcibiades type, and he did not develop his 
great qualities of mind and character until his youthful 
excesses were over. These will be passed over as rapidly 
as possible, for it was not till 1781 that the qualities which 
made him great began to appear. 

On being released from his first imprisonment, the young 
count, who had always intended to continue his military 
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career, obtained leave to accompany as a volunteer the 
French expedition which was to effect the reduction of 
Corsica. The conquest was one of sheer numerical 
strength, for the whole population was on the side of 
Paoli, and Mirabeau, perceiving the value of public opinion, 
is said to have written a treatise on the oppression the 
Genoese had formerly exercised over the island, which the 
Government 'was ready to publish had not the Marquis de 
Mirabeau thought fit to destroy it because of its divergence 
from his own |)hiiosophical and economical view^s. For his 
services in Corsica Mirabeau was made a captain of 
dragoons, though not in any particular regiment, and on his 
return his father endeavoured to make use of the literary 
ability he had showm for the advancement of his own 
economical theories. He tried to keep on good terms ^vith 
his fathei’, though he could not advocate all Ms ideas, and 
even went so far in 1772 as to marry a rich heiress, a 
daughter of the Marquis de Marignane, whose alliance his 
father had procured for him. He did not live happily 
with her, and in 1774 was ordered into semi-exile in the 
country, at his father’s request, where he wrote his earliest 
extant work, the Bssai sur le Despotisme. His violent dis- 
position now led him to quarrel with a country gentleman 
who had insulted his sister, and his semi-exile was changed 
by Iettre de cachet into imprisonment in the Chateau dTf. 
In 1775 he was removed to the castle of Joux, to which, 
however, he was not very closely confined, having full 
leave to visit in the town of Pontarlier. Here he met 
Marie Therese de Monnier, his Sophie as he called her, a 
married woman, for whom he conceived a violent passion. 
Of his behaviour nothing too strong can be said : he was 
introduced into the house as a friend, and betrayed his 
trust by inducing Madame de Monnier to fall in love with 
i him, and aU his excuses about overwhelming passion only 
make his conduct more despicable. The affair ended by Ms 
escaping to Switzerland, where Sophie joined him; they 
then went to Holland, where he lived by hack-work for the 
booksellers ; meanwhile Mirabeau had been condemned to 
death at Pontarlier for ra^^t et vol, of which he was certainly 
not guilty, as Sophie had followed him of her own accord, 
and in May 1777 he was seized by the French police, and 
imprisoned by a Iettre de cachet in the castle of Yincennes. 
There he remained three years and a half, and with his 
release ends the first and most disgraceful period of his life. 
During Ms imprisonment he seems to have learnt to control 
his passions from their very exhaustion, for the early part 
of his confinement is marked by the indecent letters to 
Sophie (first published in 1793), and the obscene Erotica 
Bihlion and Ma Comer sion, while to the later months 
belongs Ms first political work of any value, the Lettres 
de Cachet. The Essai sur le Despotisme was an ordinary 
but at times eloquent declamation, showing in its illustra- 
tions a wide miscellaneous knowledge of history, but the 
Lettres de Cachet exhibits a more accurate knowledge of 
French constitutional history skilfully applied to an 
attempt to show that an existing actual grievance was not 
only philosophically unjust but constitutionally illegal. It 
shows, though still in rather a diffuse and declamatory 
form, that application of wide historical knowledge, keen 
philosophical perception, and genuine eloquence to a 
practical purpose which was the great chai-acteristic of 
Mirabeau, both as a political thinker and as a statesman. 

With his release from Yincennes begins the second period 
of Mirabeau’s life. He found that his Sophie was an ideal- 
ized version of a rather common and ill-educated woman, 
and she speedily consoled herself with the affection of a 
young officer, after whose death she committed suicide. 
Mirabeau first set to work to get the sentence of death still 
hanging over him reversed, and by his eloquence not only 
succeeded but got M. de Monnier condemned in the costs of 
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tilie whole law [iruceedings. From Poiitaxiier he went to 
Aix, where he claimed the court’s order that his wife should 
return to Mm. She naturally objected, but his (^oqiience 
would have won his case, even against Portalis, the leader 
of the Aix bar, had he not in his excitement accused his 
wife of infidelity, on which the court pronounced a decree 
of separation. He then with his usual impetuosity inter- 
vened in the suit pending between his father and mother 
before the parlenient of Paris, and so violently attacked 
the ruling powers that he had to leave France and again go 
to Holland, and try to live by literary work. About this 
time began his connexion with Madame de Hehra, which 
sweetened the ensuing years of toil and brought out the 
better points of his character. Bhe was the ^ daughter of 
Zwier van Haren, a Dutch statesman and political writer, 
and was a woman of a far higher type than Sophie, more 
educated, more refined, and more capable of appreciating 
ffirabeau’s good helping him to control his 

passions. With her the lion became a lamb, and Ms life 
was strengthened by the love of his petite horde, Madame 
de Kehra, her baby son, afterwards Lucas de Montigny, 
and Ms little dog CMco. After a period of work in 
Holland he betook himself to England, where his treatise on 
Lettres de Cachet had been much admired, and where he 
was soon admitted into the best Whig literary and political 
society of London, through his old schoolfellow Gilbert Elliot, 
who had now inherited his father’s baronetcy and estates, 
and become a leading Whig member of jjarliament. Sir 
Gilbert introduced him freely, but of all his English friends 
none seem to have been so intimate with him as Lord Lans- 
downe, and Mr (afterwards Sir Samuel) Eomilly. The 
latter became particularly attached to him, and really 
understood his character ; and it is strange that his remarks 
upon Mirabeau in the fragment of autobiography which 
he left, and Mirabeau’s letters to him, should have been 
neglected by French writers. Eomilly was introduced to 
.Mirabeau by D’lvernois, and readily undertook to translate 
the Co 7 isiderations 07i the Oo^de?" of Cincinnatus. Eomilly 
writes thus of him in his autobiography 

The count was difficult enough to please ; he was sufficiently 
impressed with the beauties of the original. He went oyer every 
]>art of the translation with me, observed on every passage in which 
justice was not done to the thought or the force of the expression 
lost, and made many useful criticisms. During this occupation 
we had occasion to see one another often, and becamy very inti- 
liiate ; and, as he had read much, had seen a great deal of the world, 
was acquainted with all the most distinguished persons who at that 
time adorned either the royal court or the republic of letters in 
France, had a great knowledge of French and Italian literature, and 
possessed very good taste, his conversation was extremely interest- 
ing and not a little instructive. I had such frequent opportunities 
of seeing him at this time, and afterwards at a much more import- 
ant period of his life, that I think his character was well known 
to me. I doubt whether it has been so well known to the world, 
and I am convinced that great injustice has been done him. This, 
indeed, is not surprising, when one considers that, from the fii'st 
moment of his entering upon the career of an author, he had been 
altogether indifferent how numerous or liow" powerful might be^ the 
enemies he should provoke. His vanity was certainly excessive ; 
but I have no doubt that, in his public conduct as well as in liis 
writings, he "was desirous of doing good, that his ambition was of 
the noblest kind, and that he proposed to himself the noblest pdy 
He was, however, like many of his countrymen, who were active in 
the calamitous Revolution which afterward-, took place, not suffi- 
ciently scrupulous about the means by which those ends were to he 
accomplished. He indeed to some degree professed this ; and more 
than once I have heard him say that there wore occasions upon 
%vhieh ‘la petite morale etait ennemie de la grande.’ It is not sur- 
prising that with such maxims as these in his mouth, unguarded 
in his expressions, and careless of his reputation, he should have 
afforded room for the circulation of many stories to his disadvan- 
tige. Yiolent, impetuous, conscious of the superiority of his, 
talents, and the declared enemy and denouncer of every species of 
tyranny and oppression, he could not fail to shock the prejudices, 
to oppose the interests, to excite the jealousy, and to wound the 
pride of many descriptions of persons. A mode of refuting hiS 
works, open to the basest and vilest of mankind, was to represent 


him as a monster of vice and profligacy. A scandal once set oji 
foot is strengthened and propagated by many, who have no inaiicy 
against the Object of it. They delight to talk of what is extraordi- 
nary • and what more extraordinary than a person so admirable lor 
his talents and so conifcemptible ior Ids conduct, professing in his 
writings principles so excellent and in all the offices or public and 
private life iiutting in practice those which are so detestable i 
indeed posseted demonstrative evidence of the lalsehood of some of 
the anecdotes which by men of liigli character were related to his 
prejudice .” — of Sir S. MomUIu, voL i. p. 58. 

This luiniiioiis judgment, the best that is extant on the 
character of Mirabeau, deserved to be quoted at lengtli ; i 
must be noted that it was written by a man of acknow 
lodged purity of life, who admired Mirabeau in early life 
hot when he was a statesman, but when he was only a 
struo'gling literary man. This close association with 
EomiTly, and his friends Baynes, Trail, and Wilson, does 
credit to Mirabeau, and must have helped that moral 
revolution against his passions which was passing within 
him. He was a warm friend, and first made Eomilly 
acquainted with Lord Lansdowne, and tried to get him a 
seat in parliament. Lord Lansdowne was hiniself^ an 
extraordinary ^man, and the first of the new W higs might 
well feel sympathy with the statesman of the French 
Eevolution. The Co 7 isideratmis stir Voi^dre de Cmcitwuitns 
which Eomilly translated was the only important work 
Mirabeau wrote in the year 1785, and it is a good speci- 
men of his method. He had read a pamphlet published in 
America attacking the proposed order, which was to form 
a bond of association between the officers who had fought 
in the American War of Independence against England ; 
the arguments struck him as true and valuable, so he 
rearranged them in his own fashion, and rewrote them in 
Ms own oratorical style. He soon found such work not 
sufficiently remunerative to keep his ''petite horde” in 
comfort, and then turned his thoughts to employment from 
the French foreign office either in writing or in diplomacy. 
He first sent Madame de Nehra to Paris to make his peace 
with the authorities, in which she was completely successful, 
and then returned himself, hoping to get employment 
through an old literary collaborateur of his, Durival, vlio 
was at this time director of the finances of the department 
of foreign affairs. One of the functions of this official was 
to subsidize political pamphleteers, and Mirabeau had 
hoped to be so employed, but he ruined his chances by a 
series of financial works. On his return to Paris he had 
become acquainted with Clavier es, a Genevese exile, who 
was minister of finance during the Eevolution, and who 
now introduced him to a banker named Panchaud. From 
them he heard plenty of abuse of stock-jobbing, and seizing 
their ideas he began to regard stock-jobbing, or agiotage, as 
the source of all evil, and to attack in his usual vehement 
style the Banque de St Charles and the Compagnie des 
Eaux. This was at least disinterested on his part, for, 
while his supporters were poor, the bankers he attacked 
were rich, and would gladly have bought his silence; but 
Mirabeau, though ever ready to take money for what he 
wrote, never sold his opinions, or wrote what he did not 
really believe. The very eloquence of his style rests upon 
the enthusiastic conviction that he himself was right, and 
those who differed from Mm were stupidly and wilfully 
wrong. This last pamphlet brought him into a contro- 
versy with Beaumarchais, who certainly did not get the 
best of it, but it lost him any chance of literary employ- ■ 
meiit from Government. However, his ability was too 
great to be neglected by a great minister such as M. de 
Vergennes undoubtedly was, and after a preliminary tour 
in the early spring of 1786 he was despatched in Juno 
1786 on a secret mission to the court of Prussia, from 
which he returned in January 1787, and of which he gave 
a full account in his Histoire Secrete de la Gour de Beflm, 
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The months he spent at Berlin were important ones in the 
history of Prussia, for in them Frederick the Great died* 
The letters just mentioned shuw c-leaiiy what Mirabeau did 
and what he saw, and equally clearly how unfit he was to 
be a diplomatist; for, with ail his knowledge of men and 
Ids influence over them, he thought (and showed he 
thought) too much of himself ever to be able to surprise 
their secret thoughts and intentions. He certainly failed 
to conciliate the new king Frederick William ; and thus 
ended Mirabeau’s one attempt at diplomacy. During Ms 
journey he had made the acquaintance of a Major Mauvilion, 
whom he found possessed of a great number of facts and 
statistics ^\dth regard to Prussia ; these he made use of in 
a great work on Prussia published in 1788, as Romiily 
says, to show that he could write more than a fugitive 
jiamphlet. But, though his Monarchie Priissienne gave 
him a general reputation for historical learning, he had in 
this same year lost a chance of political employment. He 
had offered himself as a candidate for the office of secretary 
to the Assembly of ISTotables which the king had just con- 
vened, and to bring his name before the public published 
another iinancial work, the Denonciation de V Agiotage^ 
dedicated to the king and notables, which abounded in 
such violent diatribes that he not only lost his election, but 
was obliged to retire to Tongres ; and he further injured his 
jjrospects by publishing the reports he had sent in during 
Ills secret mission at Berlin. But 1789 was at hand; the 
states-generai was summoned; Mirabeau's period of pro- 
bation was over, and he was at last to have that oppor- 
tunity of showing his great qualities both as statesman 
and orator on a \vorthy arena. 

On hearing of the king’s determination to summon 
the states-general, Mirabeau started for Provence, and 
offered to assist at the preliminary conference of the 
noblesse of his district. They rejected him ; he appealed 
to the tiers and was returned both for Aix and for 
Marseilles. He elected to sit for the former city, and was 
present at the opening of the states-general on May 4, 
1789. From this time the record of Mirabeau’s life forms 
the best history of the first two years of the Constituent 
Assembly, for at every important crisis his voice is to be 
heard, though his advice was not always followed. It is 
impossible here to detail minutely the history of these two 
eventful years ; it will be rather advisable to try and 
analyse the manner in which Mirabeau regarded passing 
events, and then show how his policy justifies our analysis. 

Mirabeau possessed at the same time great logical 
acuteness and most passionate enthusiasm ; he was there- 
fore both a statesman and an orator, and the interest of , 
the last two years of his life lies mainly in the gradual but 
decided victory of the statesmanlike and practical over the 
impulsive and oratorical qualities. From the beginning 
Mirabeau recognized that government exists in order that I 
the bulk of the population may pursue their daily work in i 
peace and quiet, and that for a Government to be successful 
it must be strong. In this practical view of the need of a 
strong executive lies one of Mirabeau’s greatest titles to the 
name of statesman. At the same time he thoroughly com- 
prehended that for a Government to be strong it must be 
in harmony with the wishes of tho majority of the people, 
and that the political system of Louis XIY. was now fall- 
ing for lack of this. He had carefully studied the English 
constitution in England under the guidance of such men 
as Lord Lansdowne, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Romiily, and 
appreciated it with the wise approval of its powers of ex- 
pansion which characterized the new Whigs, and not with 
the blind admiration of Burke. He understood the key- 
notes of the practical success of the English constitution 
to be the irresponsibility of the king, the solidarity of the 
ministers, and the selection of the executive from among 
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the majority of the representatives of the country; and lie 
hoped to establish in France a system similar in principle, 
but without any slavish imitation of the details of the 
English constitution. 

In the first stage of the history of the states-general 
Mirabeau’s part was very great. He was soon recognized 
as a leader, to the chagrin of Mounier, because he always 
knew his own mind, and was prompt at emergencies. To 
him is to be attributed the successful consolidation of the 
National Assembly, its continuance in spite of De Breze and 
the carpenters, and the address to the king for the with- 
drawal of the troops assembled by De Broglie. When the 
taking of the Bastille had assured the success of the 
Revolution, he was the one man who warned the Assembly 
of the futility of passing fine-sounding decrees and the 
necessity for acting. He declared that the famous night 
of August 4 was but an orgy, giving the people an 
immense theoretical liberty while not assisting them to 
practical freedom, and overthrowing the old regime before 
a new one could be constituted. Still more did he show 
his foresight when he attacked the dilatory behaviour of 
the Assembly, which led to the catastrophes of the 5th and 
6tli October. He implored the Assembly to strike while 
the iron was hot, and at once solve in a practical manner 
the difficult problems presented by the abolition of 
feudalism. But the Assembly consisted of men inexperi- 
enced in practical politics, who dreamed of drawing up an 
ideal constitution preluded by a declaration of rights in 
imitation of the Americans; and for two months the 
Assembly discussed in what words the declaration should 
be expressed, while the country was in a state of anarchy, 
declaring old laws and customs abolished and having no 
new ones to obey or follow, disowning the old adminis- 
trative system and having no new one yet instituted, while 
Paris was starving and turbulent, and the queen and her 
friends planning a counter-revolution. The result of these 
two months’ theorizing was the march of the women to 
Yorsailles, and the transfer of the king to Paris. Mirabeau 
now saw clearly that his eloquence would not enable him 
to guide the Assembly by himself, and that he must there- 
fore try to get some support. He wished to establish a 
strong ministry, wldch should be responsible like an 
English ministry, but to an assembly chosen to represent 
the people of France better than the English House of 
Commons then represented England. He fii’st thought of 
becoming a minister at a very early date, if we may believe 
a story contained in the Memoires of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, to the effect that in May 1789 the queen tried 
to bribe him, but that he refused to be bribed to silence, 
and expressed his wish to be a minister. The indignation 
with' which the queen repelled the idea may have been 
the cause of his thinking of the Due d’Orleans as a possible 
constitutional king, because his title would of necessity be 
parliamentary. But the weakness of Orleans was too 
palpable, and in a famous remark Mirabeau expressed his 
utter contempt for him. He also attempted to form an 
alliance with Lafayette, but the general was as vain and 
as obstinate as Mirabeau himself, and had his own theories 
about a new French constitution. Mirabeau tried for a 
time, too, to act with Necker, and obtained the sanction of 
the Assembly to Necker’s financial scheme, not because it 
was good, but because, as he said, “no other plan was 
before them, and something must be done.” 

Hitherto weight has been laid on the practical side of 
Mirabeau’s political genius ; his ideas with regard to the 
Revolution after the 5th and 6th October must, now be 
examined, and this can be done at length, thanks to the 
publication of Mirabeau’s correspondence with La Marck, a 
study of which is indispensable for any correct knowledge 
of the Hstory of the Revolution between 1789 and 1791. 
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The Comte de la Marck was a Flemish lord of the house of 
Aremberg, who had been proprietary colonel of a regiment 
in the service of France; he was a close friend of the 
queen, and had been elected a member of the states- 
general. His acquaintance with Mirabeau, commenced in 
1788, ripened during the follouing year into a friendships 
which La Marck hoped to turn to the advantage of the 
court. After the events of the 5tli and 6th of October he 
consulted Mirabeau as to what measures the king ought to 
take, and Mirabeau, delighted at the opportunity, drew up 
an admirable state-paper, wdiich was presented to the king 
by hlonsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII. The whole of this 
Memoire should be read to get an adequate idea of Mira- 
beau’s genius for politics ; here it must be merely sum- 
marized. 

The main position is that the Icing is not free in Paris ; he must 
therefore leave Paris and appeal to France. “ Paris n’en vent que 
i’argent ; les provinces demandent des lois. ” But where must the 
king go? “Se retirer a Metz on sur toute autre frontik’e serait 
declarer la guerre a la nation et abdiquer ie tr6iie. tin roi qui est la 
seule sauvegarde de son peuple iie iuit point devant son ]:)euple ; 
il le prend pour jiige de sa conduite ef de ses principes.” He must 
then go towards the interior of France to a provincial capital, best 
of all to Rouen, and there he must appeal to the people and summon 
a great convention. It W'oiild be ruin to appeal to the noblesse, as 
the queen advised; “un corps de noblesse n’est point une armee, 
qui puisse combattre.” When this great convention met, the 
king must show himself ready to recognize that great changes have 
taken place, that feudalism and absolutism have for ever disappeared, 
and that a new relation between king and people has arisen, which 
must be loyally observed on both sides for the future. II est 
certain, d’ailleurs, qu’il faut une gi'ande revolution pour sauver le 
royaunie, que la nation a des droits, qu’elle est en chemin de les 
recoiivrer tons, et qu’il faut non seulement les retablir, mais les con- 
solider.” To establish this new constitutional position between 
king and people would not be difficult, because ‘‘I’indivisibilite du 
monarque et du peuple est dans le coeur de tons les Frangais \ il 
faut qii’elle existe dans Faction et le pouvoir.” 

Such was Mirabeaii’s programme, which he never 
diverged from, but which was far too statesmanlike to be 
understood by the poor king, and far too positive as to the 
altered condition of the monarchy to be palatable to the 
queen. Mirabeau followed up his Memoire by a scheme 
of a great ministry to contain all men of mark, — Necker 
as prime minister, “ to render him as powerless as he is 
incapable, and yet preserve his popularity for the king,’' 
the archbishop of Bordeaux, the Due de Liancourt, the Due 
de la Eochefoucauld, La Marck, Talleyrand bishop of 
Autun at the finances, Mirabeau without portfolio, Target 
mayor of Paris, Lafayette generalissimo to reform the 
army, Segur (foreign affairs), Mounier, and Chapelier. This 
scheme got noised abroad, and was ruined by a decree of 
the Assembly of November 7, 1789, that no member of the 
Assembly could become a minister ; this decree destroyed 
any chance of that necessary harmony between the ministry 
and the majority of the representatives of the nation exist- 
ing in England, and so at once overthrew Mirabeau's present 
hopes and any chance of the permanence of the constitution 
then being devised. The queen utterly refused to take 
Mirabeau’s counsel, and La Marck left Paris. However, 
in April 1790 he was suddenly recalled by the Comte de 
Mercy- Argenteau, the Austrian ambassador at Paris, and 
the queen’s most trusted jDolitical adviser, and from this 
time to Mirabeau’s death he became the medium of almost 
daily communications between the latter and the queen. 
Mirabeau at first attempted again to make an alliance with 
Lafayette by a letter in which he says, “ Les Barnave, les 
Duport, les Lameth ne vous fatiguent plus de leur active 
inaction ; on singe iongtemps i’adresse, non pas la force.” 
But it was useless to appeal to Lafayette ; he was not a 
strong man himself, and did not appreciate “ la force ” in 
others. From the month of May 1790 to his death in 
April 1791 Mirabeau remained in close and suspected but 
not actually proved connexion with, the court, and drew 
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up many admirable state-papers for it. In return the court 
paid his debts; but it ought never to be said that he was 
bribed, for the gold of the court never made him sw’-erve 
from his political principles— never, for instance, made him 
a royalist. He regarded himself as a minister, though an 
unavowed one, and believed himself worthy of his hire. 
Undoubtedly his character would have been more admirable 
if he had acted without court assistance, but it must be 
remembered that Ms services deserved some reward, and 
that by remaining at Paris as a politician he had been 
unable to realize his paternal inheritance. Before his in- 
fluence on foreign policy is discussed, his behaviour on 
several important points must be noticed. On the great 
question of the veto he took a practical view, and seeing 
that the royal power was already sufficiently weakened, 
declared for the king’s absolute veto, and against the 
compromise of the suspensive veto. lie knew from his 
English experiences that such a veto would be hardly ever 
used unless the king felt the people were on Ms side, in 
which case it would be a useful check on the representatives 
of the people, and also that if it was used unjustifiably 
the power of the purse possessed by the representatives 
and the very constitutional organization of the people 
would, as in England in 1688, bring about a bloodless 
revolution, and a change in the person entrusted with the 
royal dignity. He saw also that much of the inefficiency 
of the Assembly arose from the inexperience of the members, 
and their incurable verbosity ; so, to establish some system 
of rules, he got his friend Romilly to draw up a detailed 
account of the rules and customs of the English House of 
Commons, which he translated into French, but wffiich the 
Assembly, puffed up by a belief in its own merits, refused 
to use. On the great subject of peace and war he supported 
the king’s authority, and with some success. What was 
the good of an executive which had no power ? Let it be 
responsible to the representatives of the nation by all 
I means ; but if the representatives absorbed all executive 
power by perpetual interference, there would be six hundred 
kings of France instead of one, •which would hardly be a 
change for the better. Again Mirabeau almost alone of the 
Assembly understood the position of the army under a 
limited monarchy. Contrary to the theorists, he held that 
the soldier ceased to be a citizen when he became a soldier ; 
he must submit to be deprived of his liberty to think and 
act, and must recognize that a soldier’s first duty is 
obedience. With such sentiments, it is no wonder that 
he approved of Bouille’s vigorous conduct at Nancy, which 
was the more to his credit as BouilM was the one hope of 
the court influences opposed to him. Lastly, in matters of 
finance he showed Ms wisdom : he attacked Necker’s 
caisse d’escompte,” which w^as to have the whole control 
of the taxes, as absorbing the Assembly’s power of the 
purse ; and he heartily approved of the system of assignats, 
but with the important reservation that they should not 
be issued to the extent of more than one-half the value of 
the lands to be sold. This restriction was not observed, 
and it was solely the enormous over-issue of assignats that 
caused their great depreciation in value. 

Of Mirabeau’s attitude with regard to foreign affairs it 
is necessary to speak in more detail. He held it to be just 
that the French peoj>le should conduct their Revolution as 
they would, and that no foreign nation had any right to 
interfere with them, so long as they kept themselves strictly 
to their own affairs. But he knew also that neighbouring 
nations looked with unquiet eyes on the progress of affairs 
in France, that they feared the influence of the Revolution 
on their own peoples, and that foreign monarchs were 
being prayed by the French emigres to interfere on behalf 
of the French monarchy. To prevent this interference, or 
rather to give no pretext for it, was his guiding thought as 
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to foreign policy. He liacl been elected a member of tbe 
coiiiite diplomatiqm^^ Assembly in July 1790, and 

became its reporter at once, and in tliis capacity be was 
able to pre vent tlie Asseiiibly from doing much barm in 
regard to foreign affairs. He bad long known Montmorin, 
tbe foreign secretary, and, as matters became more strained 
from tbe complications with tbe princes and counts of the 
empire, be entered into daily communication with tbe 
minister, advised him on every point, and, while dictating 
bis policy, defended it in tbe Assembly. Thus in this parti- 
cular instance of tbe foreign office, for tbe few months 
before Mirabeau’s death, a harmony was established 
between the minister and tbe Assembly through Mirabean, 
which checked for a time the threatened approach of foreign 
intervention, and maintained the honour of France abroad. 
Mirabean’s exertions in this respect are not his smallest 
title to the name of statesman; and how great a work he 
did is best proved by the confusion which ensued in this 
department of affairs upon his death. 

For indeed in the beginning of 1791 his death was very 
near ; and he knew it to be so. The wild excesses of his 
youth and their terrible punishment had weakened his 
strong constitution, and his parliamentary labours com- 
pleted the work. So surely did he feel its approach that 
some time before the end he sent all his papers over to his 
old English friend and schoolfellow Sir Gilbert Elliot, -who 
kept them under seal until claimed by Mirabeau’s executors. 
In March his illness was evidently gaining on him, to his 
great grief, because he knew how much depended on his 
life, and felt that he alone^ could yet save France from the 
distrust of her monarch and the' present reforms, and 
from the foreign interference, which would assuredly bring 
about catastrophes unparalleled in the history of the world. 
On his life hung the future course of the Revolution. 
Every care that science could afford was given by his 
friend and physician, the famous chemist Cabanis, to whose 
brochure on his last illness and death the reader may refer. 
The people, whose faith in him revived in spite of all 
suspicions, when they heard that he was on his death-bed, 
kept the street in which he lay quiet; but medical care, 
the loving solicitude of friends, and the respect of ail the 
people could not save his life. His vanity appears in its 
most gigantic proportions in his last utterances during his 
illness; but many of them have something grand in their 
sound, as his last reported expression, when he looked upon 
the sun — “ If he is not God, he is at least His cousin- 
german.’^ When he could speak no more he wrote with 
a feeble hand the one word dormir,” and on April 2, 
1791, he died. 

With. Miraheau died, it has been said, the last hope of the mon- 
archy; but, with Marifik Antoinette supreme at court, can it be said that 
there could ever have been any real hope for the monarchy ? Had she 
been but less like her imperious mother, Louis would have made a 
constitutional monarch, but her vdll was as strong as Mirabeau’s 
own, and the Bourbon monarchy had to m-eet its fate. The subse- 
quent events of the Revolution justified ]\Iirabeaii’s prognostications 
in his first memoire of October 15, 1789. The royal family fled 
towards the German frontier, and from that moment there sunk deep 
into the hearts of the people not only of Paris, but of the provinces, 
a conviction that the king and queen were traitors to France, which 
led inevitably to their execution. The noblesse and the foreign aid 
on which the queen relied proved hut a source of weakness. The 
noblesse, jffirabeau had said, was no army 'which could fight; and 
truly the army of the emigres could do nothing against revolutionary 
France in arms. The intervention of foreign aid only sealed the 
king’s fate, and forwarded the progress of the Revolution, not in a 
course of natural development, but to the terrible resource of the 
Reign of Terror. With regard to the Assembly too, and its consti- 
tution, Mirabean had shown his foresight. 'The constitution of 
1791, excellent as it was on paper, and well adapted to an ideal 
state, did not deal adequately with the great problems of the time 
in France, and by its ridiculous weakening of the executive was 
unsuited to a modern state. Surely if events ever proved a man’s 
sagacity, the history of the French Revolution proved 
eau’s. 
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A few words must be added on Mirabeau’s manner of work and 
his character. 

hTo man ev^er so thoroughly iised other men’s work, and yet 
made it all seem his own. Je prends mon hien oh je le trouve ” 
is as true of Mm as of Moliere. flis first literary work, except 
the bombastic but eloquent Essai sitr le Eespotisme, was a transla- 
tion of Watson’s Philip IL, accomplished in Holland with the 
help of Dnrival ; his Conside7ritio?is stir Vordre de Gmeinnatus was 
based on an American pamphlet, and the notes to it were con- 
tributed by Target ; while liis financial writings were all suggested 
by the Genevese exile Clavieres. During the Revolution he received 
yet more help ; men were proud to labour for iiim, and did not 
murmur because he absorbed all the credit and fame. Dumont, 
Clavik’es, Diiroveray, Pellenc, Lainoiirette, and Reybaz were but a 
few of the most distinguished of his collaborators. Dumont was a 
Genevese exile, and an old friend of Roin illy’s,wlio willingly prepared 
for him those famous addresses which Mirabean used to make the 
Assembly pass by sudden bursts of eloquent declamation ; Clavieres 
and Diiroveray helped him in finance, and not only worked out his 
figures, but even wrote his financial discourses. Pellenc was his 
secretary, and ivrote the speeches on the goods of the clergy and the 
right of making peace, and even the Abbe Lamoiirette wrote the 
speeches on the civil constitution of the clergy. Reybaz, whose per- 
sonality has only been revealed within these last ten years, not only 
wrote for him his famous speeches on the assignats, the organization 
of the national guard, &c., which Mirabean read word for word at the 
tribune, but even the posthumous speech on succession to estates 
of intestates, which Talleyrand read in the Assembly as the last 
work of his dead friend. Yet neither the gold of the court nor 
another man’s conviction would make Mirabean say what he did not 
himself believe, or do what he did not himself think right. He 
took other men’s labour as his due, and impressed their words, of 
which he had suggested the underlying ideas, with the stamp of 
his owm individuality ; his collaborators themselves did not com- 
plain, — they were but too glad to be of help in the great work of 
controlling and forwarding the French Revolution through its 
greatest thinker and orator. True is that remark of Goethe’s 
to Eckermann, after reading Dumont’s : ‘‘At last the 

wonderful Mirabean becomes natural to us, while at the same time 
the hero loses nothing of his greatness. Some French journalists 

think differently The French look upon Mirabean as their 

Hercules, and they are perfectly right. But they forget that even 
the Colossus consists of individual parts, and that the Hercules of 
antiquity is a collective being — a gigantic personification of deeds 
done by himself and by others. ” 

There was something gigantic about all Mirabeau’s thoughts and 
deeds. The excesses of his youth were beyond all bounds, and 
severely were they punished ; his vanity was immense, but never 
spoilt his judgment; his talents were enormous, but could yet 
make use of those of others. As a statesman his wisdom is indubit- 
able, but by no means universally recognized in his own country. 
Lovers of the cincien regime abuse its most formidable and logical 
opponent; believers in the Constituent Assembly cannot be expected 
to care for the most redoubtable adversary of their favourite theorists, 
while admirers of the republic of every description agree in calling 
him from his connexion with the court the traitor Miraheau. 
As an orator more justice has been done him: his eloquence has 
been likened to that of both Bossnet and Vergniaud, but it had 
neither the polish of the old 17th-centnry bishop nor the flashes of 
genius of the young Girondin. It was rather parliamentary oratory 
in which he excelled, and his true compeers are rather Burke and 
Fox than any French speakers. Personally he had that wdiich 
is the truest mark of nobility of mind, a power of attracting love, 
and winning faithful friends. “I always loved him,” writes Sir 
Gilbert Elliot to his brother Hugh ; and Roniilly, who was not 
given to lavish praise, says, “ I have no doubt that in his public 
conduct, as in his writings, he was desirous of doing good, that his 
ambition was of the noblest kind, and tnat he proposed to himself 
the noblest ends.” What more favourable judgment could be 
passed on an ambitious man ! What finer epitaph could a states- 
man desire ! 

The best edition of Jliraheaii’s works is that puhlished hy Blanchard in 1822, 
in 10 vols,, of which two contain his (Euvres Oratoirer, from this collection, how'- 
ever, many of his less important works, and the Monarchie Pnmienne, in 4 vols., 
1788, are omitteL For his life consult Miraheau : Memoires sur sa vie litMraire 
4 vols., 1824, and, what is of most importance, Memoires hiographigueSt 
lUteraires^ et politiques de Miraheau ecHts par lui-meme, par sonp'ere^ son onc/e, et 
son jth adoptif, which was issued by M. Lucas de filnntigny in 8 vols., Paris, 18;?4. 
See also Dumont, Souvenirs sur Miraheau, 1832 ; Duval, Souvenirs srir Miraheau, 
1832; Victor Hu^?o, ttude sur Miraheau, i834; Miraheau^ $ Jugendlehen^'hxo.slm., 
1832 ; Schnetdewin, Miraheau und seine Zeit, Leipsic, 1831 ; Miraheau, a Life Bis- 
torp, London, 1848. The publication of the Co7'respor}dance entre Miraheau ef le 
Comte dfi la March, by Ad. Bacoint, 2 vols., ISol, marks an epoch in our exact 
knowledge of Miraheau and his career. The most useful modem books are Louis 
de Lomdnie, Les Miraheau, 1878, which, however, chiefly treats of his father and 
uncle; Ph. Plan, Zfn Collahorateur de Miraheau. 1874, treating of Reybaz, an<l 
throwing infinite light on Mirabeau’s mode of work; and, lastly, H. Reynald, 
Miraheau et la Constituante, 1873. On his eloquence and the share his coHabora- 
tou 5 had in his speeches, see Aulard, VAssemhJee Constituante, 1882, For his 
death see the curious brochure of his physician Cahanis, Journal de la maJadie 
et de la mart de Miraheau, Paris, 1791. (H. M. S.) 
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MIEABEAU, Yiotoe Hiqueti, Marquis de (1715™ 
1789), himself a distinguislied author and political econo- 
mist, but more famous as the father of the great Mirabeau, 
was born at Pertuis near the old chateau de Mirabeau on 
October 4, 1715. He was brought up very sternly by his 
father, and in 17 29 joined the army. He took keenly to cam- 
paigning, but never rose above the rank of captain, owing 
to his being unable to get leave at court to buy a regiment. 
In 1737 he came into the family property on Ms father^s 
death, and spent some pleasant years till 1743 in literary 
companionship with his dear friends Vauvenargiies and 
Lefranc de Pompignan, which might have continued had 
he not suddenly determined to marry — not for money, but 
for landed estates. The lady whose property he fancied was 
Marie Genevieve, daughter of a M. de Yassan, a brigadier in 
the army, and widow of the Marquis de Saiilveboeuf, whom 
lie married without previously seeing her on April 21, 1743. 
While in garrison at Bordeaux, Mirabeau had made the 
’ acquaintance of Montesquieu, which may have made him 
tarn Ms thoughts to political speculations ; anyhow it was 
while at leisure after retiring from the army that he wrote 
Ms first work, his Ttdaumit FoUtiqne (1747), which 
demanded for the prosperity of France a return of the 
French noblesse to their old position in the Middle Ages. 
This work, written under the influence of the feudal ideas 
impressed upon him by his father, was followed in 1750' 
by a book on the Utilite cles Ftats Fromwianix^ full of 
really wise considerations for local self-government, wMch 
was published anonymously, and had the honour of being 
attributed to Montesquieu himself. In 1756 Mirabeau 
made his first appearance as a political economist by 
the publication of his Ami des Howimes ou traite de 
la pojMlation. This w^ork has been often attributed to 
the influence, and in part even to the pen, of Quesnay, the 
founder of the economical school of the physiocrats, but 
was really written before the marquis had made the 
acquaintance of the physician of Madame de Pompadour. 
In 1760 he published his Theorie de VImpdt, in which he 
attacked -with all the vehemence of his son the farmers- 
general of the taxes, wFo got him imprisoned for eight 
days at Yincennes, and then exiled to his country estate at 
Bignon. At Bignon the school of the physiocrats w^as 
really established, and the marquis surrounded Mmseif 
with devotees, and eventually in 1765 bought the JowmaZ 
de V ayrieidture^ du commerce, et des finames, became 

the organ of the school. He ivas distinctly recog- 
nized as a leader of political thinkers by Prince Leopold 
of Tuscany, afterwards emperor, and by Gustavos TIT, 
of Sweden, who in 1772 sent him the grand cross of 
the order of Yasa. But the period of his happy literary 
life was over; and Ms name was to be mixed up in 
a long scandalous lawsuit. Hatiirally his marriage 
had not been happy ; he had separated from Ms wife 
by mutual consent in 1762, and had, he believed, 
secured her safely in the provinces by a lettre de cachet, 
when in 1772 she suddenly apjaeared in Paris, and soon 
after commenced proceedings for a separation. The poor 
marquis did not know what to do ; his sons were a great 
trouble to him, and it was one of his own daughters who 
had encouraged his wife to take this step. Yet he was 
determined to keep the case quiet if possible for the sake of 
Madame de Pailly, a Swiss lady wiiom he had loved since 
1756. But his wife would not let him rest; her plea was 
rejected in 1777,^ but she renewed her suit, and, though 
the great Mirabeau had pleaded his father^s case, was suc- 
cessful in 1781, when a decree of separation was pro- 
nounced. This trial had quite broken the health of the 
marquis, as well as his fortune; he sold Ms estate at 
Bignon, and hired a house at Argenteuil, where he lived 
. quietly till Ms death on July 11, 1789. ,, ; • 




For the wliole family of Mirabeau, the one book to refer to is 
Louis de Lomenie’s Les Mirabeau, 2 vols., 1878, cand it is greatly to 
be regretted that the talented author did not live to treat the lives 
of the great Mirabeau and his brother. See also Lucas de Mon» 
tigny’s Memoires do Mirabeau, and, for the marquis’s ecoiioinieid 
views, De la Vergne’s Fconomistes fraiuyiis du 18’”^' siecle. 

MIRAGE. See Light, voi. xiv. p. 600. 

MIRAMOH, Miguel, a Mexican soldier of French 
extraction, was born in the city of Mexico, September 29, 
1832, and shot along with the emperor Maximilian at 
Queretaro, June 19, 1867. While still a student he helped 
to defend the military academy at Chapultepec against the 
forces of the United States; and, entering the army in 1852, 
he rajiidly came to the front during the civil wars that dis- 
turbed the country. It was largely due to Miramon’s support 
of the ecclesiastical party against Alvarez and Gornonfort 
that Zuloagawas raised to the presidency ; and in 1859 lie 
was called to succeed him in that office. Decisively beaten, 
however, by the Liberals, he fled the country in 1860, and 
spent some time in Europe earnestly advocating foreign 
intervention in Mexican a&irs ; and when he returned it 
was as a partisan of Maximilian. His ability' as a soldier 
was best shown by Ms double defence of Pne'bla in 1856. 

MIRANDA, Francesco (1754-1816), was born at 
Santa F6 in New Granada in 1754. He entered the army, 
and served against the English in the American War of 
Independence. The success of that war inspired him 
with a hope of being the Washington of his own country, 
and a belief that the independence of Spanish America 
would increase its material prosperity. With these views 
he began to scheme a revolution, but Ms schemes were dis- 
covered and he had only just time to escape to the United 
States. Thence he went to England, where he was intro- 
duced to Pitt, but chiefly lived with the leading members 
of the opposition — Fox, Sheridan, and Romilly. Finding 
no help in his revolutionary schemes, he travelled over the 
greater part of Europe, notably through Austria and 
Turkey, till he arrived at the court of Russia, where 
he was warmly received, but from which he was dismissed, 
though with rich presents, at the demand of the Spanish 
ambassador, backed up by the envoy of France. The news 
of the dispute between England and Spain about Nootka 
Sound in 1790 recalled him to England, where he saw 
a good deal of Pitt, who had determined to make use 
of him to ‘Gnsurge’’ the Spanish colonies, but the peaceful 
arrangement of the dispute again destroyed Ms hopes. In 
April 1792 he went to Paris, with introductions to Potion 
and the leading Girondists, ho 2 fing that men who were work- 
ing so hard for their own freedom might help his country- 
men in South America. France had too much to do in 
fighting for its own freedom to help others ; but Miranda's 
friends sent Mm to the tout with tile rank of general 
of brigade. He distinguished Mmseif under Dumouriez, 
was intrusted in February 1793 with the conduct of the 
siege of Maestricht, and commanded the left wing of the 
French army at the disastrous battle of Neerwinden. 
Although he had given notice of Dumouriez's projected 
treachery, he was put on his trial for treason on May 1 2. 

He was unanimously acquitted, but ^vas soon again thrown 
into prison, and not released till after the 9th Tliermidor. 

He again mingled in jiolitics, and was sentenced to he 
deported after the struggle of Yend^miaire. Yet he escaped, 
and continued in Paris till the cou 2 o detat of Fmetidor 
caused him finally to take refuge in England. He now 
found Pitt and Dundas once more ready to listen to him, 
and the latter sent a special minute to Colonel Picton, 
the governor of Trinidad, to assist General Miranda's 
schemes in every possible way : but, as neither of them 
would or could give him substantial help, he went to the ' 
United States, where President Adams gave him fair wmrds 
but nothing more. Once more he returned to England, 



^vilere Addington niigiit have done something for him but 
f<.>r the signature of the peace of Amiens in 1802. At the 
peace, though in no way amnestied, he returned to Paris, 
but, was proniptiy expelled by the First Consul, who was 
then eager to be on good terms with the court of Spain. 
Disappointed in further efforts to get assistance from 
England and the United States, he decided to make an 
attempt on his own responsibility and at his own expense. 
Aided by two American citizens, Colonel Smith and Mr 
Ogden, he ecpiipped a small ship, the “Leander,^’ in 1806, 
and with the help of the English admiral Sir A. Cochrane 
made a landing near Caracas, and proclaimed the Colombian 
republic. He had some success, and would have had more 
had not a false report of peace between France and 
Jhigland caused the English admiral to wuthdraw his 
support. At last in 1810 came his opportunity; the 
events in Spain which brought about the Peninsular 
AYar had divided the authorities in Spanish America, some 
of whom declared for Joseph Bonaparte, others for 
Ferdinand YII., while others again held to Charles IV. 
At this moment Miranda again landed, and had no difficulty 
in getting a large party together who declared a republic 
both in Venezuela and New Granada or Colombia. But 
Miranda’s desire that all the South American colonies should 
rise, and a federal republic be formed, awoke the selfish-^ 
ness and pride of individual provincial administrations,’ 
and thus weakened the cause, which further was believed to 
be hateful to heaven owing to a great earthquake on 
March 26, 1812. The count of Monte Verde, the Bourbon 
governor, had little difficulty in defeating the dispirited 
forces of Miranda, and on July 26 the general capitulated 
on condition that he should be deported to the United 
States. The condition was not observed; Miranda was 
moved from dungeon to dungeon, and died in 1816 at Cadiz. 

There are allusions to Miranda’s early life in nearly all memoirs of 
the time, but they are not generally very accurate. For his trial see 
Buchez et Koux, Histoire Parlementawe, xxvii. 26-70. For his 
later life see Biggs, jffisiory of MimndeCs Attempt m South America^ 
London, 1809 ; and Veggasi, Mevolucion de- la. Columbia. 

MIEANDOLA. See Pico. 

MIRKHOND (1433-1498). Mohammed bin Khdwand- 
fihdh bin Mahmiid, commonly called Mirkhwaiid or Mirk- 
hawand, more familiar to Europeans under the name of 
Mirkhond, was born in 1433, the son of a very pious and 
learned man v/ho, although belonging to an old Bokhara 
family of Sayyids or direct descendants of the Prophet, 
lived and died in Balkh. From his early youth he applied 
himself to historical studies and literature in general. In 
Herdt, where he spent the greater part of his life, he gained 
the favour of that famous patron of letters, Mir'Allshlr 
(born 1440), who served his old school-fellow the reigning 
sultan Husain (who as the last of the Timiirides in Persia 
ascended the throne of Herdt in 1468), first as keeper 
of the seal, afterwards as governor of Jurjan. At the 
request of this distinguished statesman and writer ^ 
Mirkhond began about 1474, in the quiet convent of 
Khildsiyah, which his patron had founded in Herdt as a 
house of retreat for literary men of merit, his great work on 
universal history, the largest ever written in Persian, and 
to the present day an inexhaustible mine of information 
both to Eastern and Western scholars. It is named 
Hauzat-ussafd fi airat-ulanhid walmmlfck ivalkhulafd or i 
Garden of Ptority on the Biography of Prophets^ Kings, and 
Caliphs. That the author has made no attempt at a critical 
examination of historical traditions can scarcely be called a 
peculiar fault of his, since almost all Oriental writers are 
equally deficient in sound criticism ; more censurable is his 

^ Mir Alislifr not only excelled as poet both in Chaghatai, ■ in 
which his epopees gained him the foremost rank among the classic 
■writers in that language, and in Persian, but composed an excellent 
tafllikirah or biography of contemporary Persian poets. . 


fiowery and often bombastic style, but in spite of this draw- 
back, and although, in our own age, the discovery of older 
works on Asiatic history has diminished to some extent 
the value of Mirkhond’s liauzat, it still maintains its high 
position as one of the most marvelioiis achievements in 
literature from the pen of one man, and often elucidates, by 
valuable text-corrections, various readings, aiid important 
additions, those sources wliich have lately come to light. 
It comprises seven large volumes and a geographical ap- 
pendix ; but internal evidence ])rc)ves beyond doubt that the 
seventh volume, the history of the sultan Husain (1438- 
1505), together with a short account of some later events 
down to 1523, cannot have been written by Mirkhond 
himself, who died in 1498. He may have compiled the 
preface, but the main portion of this volume is probably 
the work of his grandson, the equally renowned historiaii 
Khwiindamlr (1475-1534), to whom also a part of the 
appendix must be ascribed. 

Tbe following is a summary of the contents of the other six 
volumes. Vol. i. : Preface on the usefulness of historical studies, 
history of the creation, the patriarchs, prophets, ar/i rulers of Israel 
down to Clirist, and the Persian kings from the mythical times of 
the Peshdadians to the Arab conquest and the death of the last 
Sasanian Yazdajird III. in 30 A.ii. (651 a.d. ). Vol. ii. : Mohammed, 
Abiibekr, 'Omar, 'Othnian, and ‘AH. Vol. iii. ; The twelve imams 
and the Omayyad and 'Abbusid caliphs down to 656 a.h. (1258 a.d.). 
Vol. iv.: The minor dynasties contemporary with and subsequent to 
the 'Abbasids, down to 778 a.h. (1376 A.D.), the date of the over- 
throw of the Kurds by Timiir. Vol. V. : The Moghuls down to Timur’s 
time. Vol. vi: Timur and his successors clown to Sultan Husain’s 
accession in 873 A.H. (1468 a.d.). The best accounts of Mirkhond’s 
life are De Sacy’s ‘^FFotice sur Mirkhond” in his Memoires sur 
diverscs antigidtes de la Perse, Paris, 1793 ; Jourdain’s ‘^Hotice de 
I’histoire universelle de Mirkhond” in the Notices et Extraits, voL 
ix. , Paris, 1812 (together with a translation of the preface, the history 
of the Ismailians, the conclusion of the si.xth volume, and a portion, 
of the appendix); Elliot, History of India, vol. iv. p. 127 sq.; 
Morley, DesoiHptive Catalogue, London, 1854, p. 30 sq. ; Kieu, Cat. 
of Persian MSS. of the Brit. Mus., vol. i., London, 1879,q). sq. 
Mirkhond’s patron, 3Iir 'Alishii’, to whom the Kanzat is dedicated, 
died three years after Mm (1501)^ 

Besides the lithographed editions of the whole work in folio, Bombay, 1853, and 
Teheran, 1S52-5G, and a Tiu’kish version, Constantinople, 1842, tiio following 
portions of Mirkhond’s histoiy have hcen piiblislied by European Orientalists: 
Early Kings of Persia, hy D. Shea, London, 1832 (Oriental Translation Fund); 
EHistoire de la dynastie des Samwiaes, by S. de Sacy (in the above-mentioned 
Mdmoires); Ilistoire des Sassanides ae 2 'te Persa7i),hy Jaubert, Paris, 1843; Bis- 
toriapriorum regum PersaruDi, Pers, and Lat., by Jenish, Vienna, 1782; Mi^xhondi 
Mstoria Taheridavmn, Pers. and Lat., by Mitscherlik, Gottingen, 1814, 2d ed., 
Berlin, 1819 ; Bainanidarum, Pers. and Lat., by Wilken, Gottingen, 

ISOS ; Eistoire des 3ama?}ides, translated by Defreinery, Paris, 1845; liistoria 
Qhaznevidarumf2QX%. and Lat., by tVilken, Berlin, 3832; Gcschkhteder Bvltaneaus 
dem Geschlechte Bvjeh, Pers. and German, by Wilken, Berlin, 1835; followed by 
KvdmmrCs, Erldiiteruvg mid Ergcinzmig, Kazan, 1836 ; liistoria Eddschuckidarum, 
ed. Vullei’s, Giessen, 1837, and a German translation by the same; Eistoire des 
Eultans du Kharezm, in Persian, by Defreniery, Paris, 1842; History of the 
Ataheks of Syria and Persia,m Persian, by W. Morley, London, 1848; Eistoria 
Ghuridarum,Jters. and Lat., by Mitscherlik, Frankfort, 1818: Eistoire des Sultans 
Ghurides, translated into French by Defrcmery, Paris, 1844; Vie de PJtnghiz-Khan, 
in Persian, by Jaubert, Paris, 1841 (see also extracts from the same 5th volume 
in French translation by Bangles in vt)I. vi. of Kotice.^ et Extraits, Paris, 1799, 
p. 192 &q., and by Hammer in Sur les origines Russes, St Petersburg, 1825, p, 
52 sq.); “TTmdr’s Expedition against Tuktamish Khan,” Persian and French, 
by Clmmioy, in Memoires de VAcad. Jmper. de St Petershoiirg, 1836, ijp. 270-321 
and 441-471. (11. E.) 

MIROPOLIE, a town of Russia, situated in tHe govern- 
ment of Kursk, district of Suja, 83 miles soutli-west of 
Kursk and 25 miles from tlie Sumy raihvay station. It 
is supposed to Have been founded in the 17tli century, 
wHen it was fortified against the raids of Tartars. THe 
fertility of tHe soil led to tHe settlement of large villages 
close by the fort, and tHe 10,800 inHabitants of tliis town 
are still engaged mostly in agriculture. THere is also an 
extensive manufacture of boots. 

MIRROR. It is only since the early part of the 16th 
century that mirrors Have become articles of Household 
furniture and decoration. Previous to that time — from the 
12tH to the end of the 15tH century — pocket mirrors or 
small Hand mirrors carried at the girdle were indispensable 
adjuncts to ladies’ toilets. THe pocket mirrors consisted 
of small circular plaques of polished metal fixed in a shallow 
circular box, covered with a lid. Mirror cases were chiefly 
jnade of ivory, carved with relief representations of love 


or domestic scenes, Ininting, and games, and sometimes 
illustrations of popular poetry or romance. C4oid and 
silver, enamels, ebony, and other costly materials were 
likovidse used for mirror cases, on which were lavished the 
highest decorative efforts of art workmanship and costly 
jewelling. The mirrors worn at the girdle had no cover, 
but were furnished with a short handle. In 625 Pope 
Boniface IT. sent Queen Ethelberga of IsTorthumbria a 
present of a silver mirror; and there is ample evidence 
that in early Anglo-Saxon times mirrors were well known 
in England. It is a remarkable fact that on many of the 
scirlptiired stones oE Scotland, belonging probably to the 
7 til, 8th, or 9th century, representations of mirroi’s, mirror 
cases, and combs occur. 

Tlie method of backing glass with thin sheets of metal 
for mirrors was well known in the Middle Ages at a time 
when steel and silver mirrors \vere almost exclusively 
employed. Vincent de Beauvais, writing about 1250, says 
that the mirror of glass and lead is the best of all ‘‘ quia 
vitrum propter transparentiam melius recipit radios.’’ It 
is known that small convex mirrors 'were commonly made 
in southern Germany before the beginning of the 16th 
century, and these continued to be in demand under the 
name of bull’s-eyes {Ochmi-A'ugen) till comparatively 
modern times. They were made by blowing small globes 
of glass into which while still hot was passed through 
the pipe a mixture of tin, antimony, and resin or tar. 
When the globe wus entirely coated with the metallic com- 
pound and cooled it was cut into convex lenses, which of 
course formed small but 'well-defined images. It appears 
that attention w-as dra-wn to this method of making mirrors 
in Venice as early as 1317, in which year a “Magister de 
Alemania,” •who knew how to work glass for mirrors, broke 
an agreement he had made to instruct three Venetians, 
leaving in their hands a large quantity of mixed alum and 
soot for which they could find no use. 

It was, however, in Venice that the making of glass 
mirrors on a commercial scale was first developed; and 
that enterprising republic enjoyed a rich and much-prized 
monopoly of the manufacture for about a century and a 
half. In 1507 two inhabitants of Murano, representing 
that they possessed the secret of making perfect mirrors 
of glass, a knowledge hitherto confined to one German glass- 
house, obtained an exclusive privilege of manufacturing 
mirrors for a period of twenty years. In 1564 the mirror- 
makers of Venice, who enjoyed peculiar privileges, formed 
themselves into a corporation. The products of the 
Murano glass-houses quickly supplanted the mirrors of 
polished metal, and a large and lucrative trade in Venetian 
glass mirrors sprang up. They were made from blown 
cylinders of glass which w^ere slit, fattened on a stone, 
carefully ^)olished, the edges frequently bevelled, and tlie 
backs “silvered ” by an amalgam. The glass was remarkably 
pure and uniform, the “silvering” bright, and the sheets 
sometimes of considerable dimensions. In the inventory 
of his effects made on the death of the great French 
minister Colbert is enumerated a Venetian mirror 46 by 
26 inches, in a silver frame, valued at 8016 livres, while 
a picture by Eaphael is put down at 3000 livres. 

The manufacture of glass mirrors, with the aid of Italian 
workmen, was practised in England by Sir Eobert Mansel 
early in the 17th century, and about 1670 the dulce of 
Buckingham was concerned in a glass-work at Lambeth 
where flint glass was made for looking-glasses. These old 
English mirrors, with bevelled edges in the Venetian 
fashion, are still well known. 

The Venetians guarded with the utmost jealousy the 
secrets of their varied manufactures, and gave most excep- 
tional privileges to those engaged in such industries* By 
their statutes any glassmaker carrying his art into a 


foreign state was ordered to return on the pain of 
imi^risonment of his nearest relatives, and should he 
disobey the command emissaries %vere delegated to slay 
the contumacious subject. In face of such a statute 
Colbert attempted in 1664, through the French ambassador 
in Venice, to get Venetian artists transported to France to 
develop the two great industries of mirror-making and 
point-lace w^orldiig. The ambassador, the bishop of 

Bdziers, pointed out that to attempt to send the required 
artists was to court the risk of being thro-wn into the 
Adriatic, and he further showed that Venice was selling to 
France mirrors to the value of 100,000 crowns and lace to 
three or four times that value. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, however, twenty Venetian glass-mirror 
makers were sent to France in 1665, and the manufacture 
Was begun under the fostering care of Colbert in the 
Faubourg St Antoine, Paris. But previous to this the art 
of blowdng glass for mirrors had been actually practised at 
Tour-la-Ville, near Cherbourg, by Eichard Lucas, Sieur de 
Nehou, in 1653; and by the subsequent' combination of 
skill of both establishments French mirrors soon excelled 
in quality those of Venice. The art received a new impulse 
in France on the introduction of the making of plate glass, 
which w^as discovered in 1691. The St Gobain Glass 
^ Company attribute the discovery to Louis Lucas of Nehou, 

* and over the door of the chapel of St Gobain they have 
placed an inscription in memory of “ Louis Lucas qui in- 
venta in 1691 le methode de couler les glaces et installa la 
manufacture en 1695 dans le chateau de Saint Gobain.” 

Mmiicfacture. — The term “silvering,” as applied to the forma- 
tion of a metallic coating on glass for giving it the properties of a 
mirror, was till quite recently a misnomer, seeing that till about 
1840 no silver was used in the process. Now, however, a large 
proportion of mirrors are made by depositing on the glass a coating 
of pure silver, and the old amalgamation process is comparatively 
little used. 

Tlie process of amalgamation consists in applying a thin amalgam 
of tin and mercury to the surface of glass, which is done on a 
perfectly flat and horizontal slab of stone bedded in a heavy, iron- 
bound wooden frame, with a gutter running round the outer edge. 
On the surface of this table, which must be perfectly smooth and 
level, is spread a sheet of thin tin-foil, somewhat larger than the glass 
to be operated on, and after all folds and creases have been com- 
pletely removed, by means of stroking and beating with a covered 
wooden rubber, the process of “ quickening ” the foil is commenced. 
A small quantity of mercury is rubbed lightly and quickly over the 
whole surface, and the scum of dust, impure tin, and mercury is 
taken ofi‘. Mercury is then poured upon the quickened foil, until 
there, is a body of it sufficient to float the glass to be silvered (about 
I inch deep), and, the edge at one of the sides having been cleared 
of the scum peculiar to mercury, the glass (scrupulously cleaned 
simultaneously with the above operations) is slid from that side over 
the surface of the mercury, weights are placed over the surface 
until the greater part of the amalgamated mercury is pressed out, 
the table is then tilted diagonally, by means of dumb-screws, and 
all superfluous mercury finds its way to the gutter. The glass 
is left twenty-four hours under weights; it is then turned over 
silvered side up, and removed to a drainer with inclining shelves, 
where by slow degrees, as it dries and hardens, it is brought to a 
vertical position, which in the case of large sheets may not he 
arrived at in less than a month. This process yields excellent 
results, producing a brilliant silver- white metallic lustre which is 
only subject to alteration by exposure to high temperatures, or by 
contact with damp surfaces ; but the mercurial vapours to which 
the workmen are exposed give rise to the most distressing and fatal 
afiections. 

In 1835 Baron Liebig observed that, on heating aldehyde with 
an ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver, in a glass vessel, a 
brilliant deposit of metallic silver was formed on the surface of the 
glass. To this observation is due the modern process of silvering 
glass. In practice the process was introduced about 1840 ; and it 
is now carried on, with several modifications, in two distinct ways, 
called the hot and the cold process respectively. In the former 
method there is employed a horizontal double-bottomed metallic 
table, which is heated with steam to from 35° to 40° C. The glass 
to be silvered is cleaned thoroughly with wet whiting, then washed 
with distilled water, and prepared for the silver Avith a sensitizing 
solution of tin, Avhich is well rinsed off immediately before its 
removal to the silvering table. The table being raised to the 
proper temperature, the glass is laid, and the silvering solution at 
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once poured over it, before the heat of the table has time to dry 
any part of the surface of the glass. The solution used is prepared 
as follows: —in half a litre of distilled water 100 grammes of 
nitrate of silver are dissolved; to this there is added of liquid 
ainmouia (sp, gr. 0‘8S0) 62 grammes; tlm mixture is filtered, and 
luado up to 8 litres with distilled water, aud 7*5 grammes of tartaric 
aeid dissolved in 80 grammes of water are mixed with the solution. 
About 2*5 litres arc poured over the glass for each superficial metre 
to be silvered. The metal immediately begins to deposit on the 
glass, which is maintained at about 40® C. (104® F. ), and in little 
more than half an hour a continuous coating of silver is formed. 
The silvered surface is then cleaned by very cautiously wiping with 
a very soft chamois rubber, and treated a second time with a 
solution like the first, but containing a double quantity of tartaric 
acid. This solution is applied in two portions, and thereafter the 
glass is once more carefully cleared of all unattached silver and 
refuse and removed to a side room for backing up. 

In silvering by the cold process advantage is taken of the power 
of inverted sugar to reduce the nitrate of silver. This process has 
been adopted for the silvering of mirrors for asti’onomical telescopes, 
notably for Leverrier’s gi'eat telescope in the Paris Observatory. For 
ordinary mirror silvering the following is the jirocess recommended 
by PI. E. Benrath. Two solutions are prepared, the first of which 
contains the silver salt, and the second the sugar preparation. For 
the silver solution 800 gi’ammes of nitrate of silver and 1200 gi‘ammes 
of nitrate of ammonium are dissolved in 10 litres of water, and 1 *3 
kilos of pure caustic soda in 10 litres of water, and of each of these 
solutions 1 litre is added to 8 litres of water, which is allowed to 
rest till the sediment forms and then decanted. The second solu- 
tion— inverted siigai* — is prepared by dissolving 150 grammes of loaf 
sugar with 15 grammes of vinegar in 0*5 litre of -water, and boiling 
the solution for half an hour. After cooling it is made up wdth water 
to 4200 cubic centimetres. The silvering is done on horizontal 
tables in a well-lighted and moderately heated apartment, and the 
glass is cleaned with scrupulous care. For each square centimetre 
of glass operated on 15 cubic centimetres of the silver solution 
above described are measured out, and from 7 to 10 per cent, of 
the solution of inverted sugar is added, both being quickly stirred to- 
gether and poured rapidly and evenly over the glass. The reduction 
immediately begins, and the solution exhibits tints passing through 
rose, violet, and black, till in about seven minutes it again becomes 
transparent and the deposit of metal is complete. This first deposit 
is extremely thin, and allows the ti'ansmission of bluish rays. 
The exhausted solution with floating and unattached dust-like 
granules of silver is carefully wiped off, the silvered surface washed 
with distilled water and again treated with the mixed solutions to the 
extent of half the quantity xised in the first application. The finished 
surfece is wiped and washed in the most thorough manner, — for 
the least -ti’ace of caustic soda left %vould destroy the mirror. The 
further processes are the same in both methods of silvering. 

The deposit of silver on glass is not so adherent and unalter- 
able under the influence of sunlight and sulphurous fumes as 
the tin -mercury amalgam, and moreover real silvered glass has a 
slightly yellowish tinge. These defects have been overcome by a 
process introduced by M. Lenoir, which consists of brushing over 
the silvered surface -with a dilute solution of cyanide of mercury, 
which instantaneously forming a kind of amalgam renders the deposit 
at once much whiter and more firmly adherent than before. To 
protect the thin metallic film from mechanical injury and the 
chemical action of gases and vapours, it is coated with shellac 
or copal varnish, over which when dry are applied two coatings of 
red-lead paint. 

Platimim Mwrors. — A cheap process of preparing mirror glass is 
to some extent prosecuted in France, whereby a thin but very 
adherent deposit of platinum is formed on the glass. A solution of 
chloride of platinum with a proportion of litharge and borate of 
lead dissolved in essential oil of spike is applied with a brush to 
well-cleaned glass, which is then placed on edge in a muffle furnace, 
and the platinum is thus burned in, forming an exceedingly thin 
hut brilliant metallic backing having a somewhat grey lustre. It 
is used only for the lids of cheap boxes, toys, ornamental letters, &c. 

Magic Mirrors. — Hand mirrors of metal are still in common use 
in Oriental countries, and especially in Japan and China they con- 
tinue to be the prevalent form of looking-glass. In the former 
country indeed bronze mirrors are articles of the greatest importance 
in the generally meagre furnishing of houses, and besides possess 
a religious significance. They have been known and used from 
the most remote period, mention of them being found in Chinese 
literature of the 9th century. The (reputed) first made Japanese 
mirror, preserved at Ise, is an object of the highest veneration in 
Japan, and an ancient mirror, connected with which is a tradition 
to the efiect that is was given by the sun -goddess at the foundation 
of the empire, is a principal article of the Japanese regalia. The 
mirrors of Japan vary in form and size, hut in general they con- 
sist of thin disks, from S to 12 inches in diameter, of speculum 
metal with handles cast in one piece. The polished face of the 
mirror is slightly convex in form, so that a reflected image is seen 


proportionately reduced in size; the back of the disk is occupied 
with chamcteristic Japanese ornamentation and inscriptions in 
bold relief, and its rim is also raised to the back. Much attention 
has been attracted to these mirrors by a singular physical peculi- 
arity which ill a few cases tliey are found to possess. These are 
known as magic mirrors from the fact that when a strong beam of 
light is reflected from their smooth and polished surface, and 
throivn on a white screen, an image of the raised ornaments and 
characters on the back of tlie mirror is formed with more or less 
distinctness in the disk of light on the screen. This peculiarity has 
at no time been specially observed b}- tlie Japanese, but in Cliina it 
attracted attention as early as the lltli century, and mirrors 
possessed of this qiroperty sell among the Chinese at ten or 
even twenty times the price sought for the ordinary non- sensitive 
examples. The true explanation of the magic mirror was first 
suggested by the French physicist Person, hdio observed that 
the reflecting surface of the mirrors was not uniformly convex, 
the portions opposite relief surlaees being plane. There- 
fore, as he says, ‘^the rays reflected from the convex portion 
diverge and give but a feebly illuminated image, while, on 
the contrary, the rays reflected from the plane portions of the 
mirror preserve their parallelism, and appear on the screen as an 
image by reason of their contrast with the feebler illumination of 
the rest of the disk.” That such differences of plane in the mirror 
surface arise is an accidental circumstance due to the manner in 
which it is prepared, a ])rocess explained by Professors Ayrton and 
Perry, by whom ample details of the history, process of manu- 
facture, and composition of Oriental mirrors have been published. 
A preliminary operation in polishing the surface consists of scoring 
the cast disk in every direction with a sharp tool. The thicker 
portions with relief ornament ofter more resistance to the pressure 
of the tool than the thin flat portions, which tend to yield and form 
at first a concave surface, but this by the reaction of its elasticity 
rises afterwards and forms a slightly convex surface while the more 
rigid thick portions are comparatively little affected. This irregu- 
larity of surface is inconspicuous in ordinary light, and does not 
visibly distort images ; but when the mirror reflects a bright light 
on a screen the unequal radiation renders the minute differences of 
surface obvious. The ingenious theory of Person has been estab- 
lished by experiments communicated by M. Govi to the academy 
of Turin in 1864-65, and more recently by investigations of MM. 
Bertin and Dubosq. See Annales clc Chimie ct de Physique (5th 
ser., vol. XX.). (J. PA.) 

Ancient Mirrors. 

The mirror of classical antiquity {icdroTrrpou, speculum) was 
a thin disk of bronze slightly convex on one side and polished, 
usually provided with a handle, sometimes mounted on a stand 
in the form of a female figure (see Costume, vol. vi. p. 453, 
fig. 1), sometimes fixed inside a circular bronze case. The 
common size is that of an ordinary hand mirror. Examples 
large enough to take in the whole figure appear to have been 
rare. Mirrors of glass are mentioned, and though none of them 
have been found their existence need not be questioned altogether, 
since the process of silvering oeca.sionally employed on bronze mirrors 
suggests that an analogous process may have been applied to glass. 
But the very large number of mirrors still existing from antiquity 
shows that bronze was the regular material employed. ’The alloy 
known as speculum, producing a very hard metal with great reflecting 
powei’, is comparatively seldom met with. Silver mirrors are men- 
tioned, but none have as yet been found. 

The principal feature of ancient mirrors, especially those of 
Etruria, is the de,sign incised on the back (see Ethuiiia, vol. 
viii. p. 643). While twelve incised specimens are all that are 
as yet known from Greece, the number found in Etruria must 
be nearly a thousand. As a rule the subjects incised are 
taken from Greek mythology and legend, the names of the 
persons represented being frequently added in Etruscan letters 
and orthography. In most cases the style of drawing, the types 
of the figures, and the manner of composing the groups are true 
to the characteristics of Greek art. Some may have been im- 
ported from Greece ; hut the greater number appear to have been 
more or less faithfully imitated from such designs as occurred on 
the: almost innumerable printed Greek vases which the Etruscans 
obtained from Greece. Even where distinctly Etruscan figures are 
introduced, such as the heroes dilUus and Ca3lius Vibenna on a 
mirror in the British Museum, Greek models are followed. The 
characteristics of Greek art here referred to date from a little before 
400 B.O., and last for some time .after. In this period would fall 
the majority of the Etruscan mirrors, and to this period also belong 
the Greek incised mirrors, amongwhich may be mentioned for their 
beauty one representing Leucas and Corinthus, inscribed with their 
names (engraved, Mommients GQ'ecs, 1873, pi. 3, published by the 
Association pour rencoiiragement des l^tiides Grecques), and another 
in the British Museum {GazeUe Arch. ii. pi. 27), on the back of 
which is a figure of Eros which has been silvered over. With this 
last-mentioned mirror was found the bronze case used to contain i+ 
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f)u tlie back of wlilcli is a groiij) of Aphrodite and Eros in repotissee. 
It was fomui in Crete. But most of the Greek mirrors and mirror- 
eases having artistic designs are from Corinth. One bears the name 
of the artik, 'AttoAXcIs ijroUt (engraved, Arch. 1862, ph 

166, %. 1), 

Archaic art (about 500 n.c.) is represented by a mirror in the 
British Museum from Suniuiii in Attica. The mirror itself is quite 
plain, but the stand is composed of a draped female iigure, above 
whose head float two cupids. From Etruria there is a comparatively 
small number with archaic incised designs. It maybe concluded that 
the luxury of mirrors enriched with incised designs was not freely in- 
diiiged before 400 B. c. in Etruria and never to any extent in Greece. 
A special centre of irieisetl mirrors was tlie Latian town of Pneneste 
(Palestrinah and it is of interest in regard to some of the mirrors 
found there tliat they have inscriptions in early Latin. Artistically 
tliey have a purely Greek character. Plaiii mirrors are found 
wlierever Greek and Roman civilization .spread, and it may be seen 
from a specimen found in Cornwall, now in the British Museum, 
that the Celtic population of England had adopted the form and 
substance of the mirror from their conquerors. This specimen is 
enriched with a Celtic pattern incised. The shape of the handle 
testifies to native originality. Mirrors were used in Greece, perhaps 
rarely, for divination, as appears, for example, from Paiisanias (vii. 
21, 6), the method being to let the mirror down into a well by 
means of a string till it reached close to the surface of the water. 
When it was pulled up after a little it was expected to show the 
face of the sick person on wiiose behalf the ceremony was performed. 
This was at Patras. 

The principal puhlicatimis on ancient mirrors are Gerhard, Etnistisdie Spiegel, 
Berlin, 4 vols., containing 400 plates; for the Greek mirrors, Myloiias, 

'EXXTjvtjca KirtTOTTTpa, Athens, IBTO, and Dumont, Bullet, de Corre^p. Ilellen,, 1877, 
p. 108 ; see also Friederichs, Kleinere Kunst und Industrie im. Alterthum, DUssel- 
dorf, 1S71, p. 18 and Marqiiardt and lilommsen, Ilandbuch der romischen 
AlierthUmer, vii. pt. 2, p. 6*70. (A. S. M.) 

MfEZAPUK, a district in the North-Western Provinces 
of India, lying between 23° 51/ 30" and 25° 31' N. lat., 
and between 82° 9' 15" and 83° 0' 36" E, long., is bounded 
on the K by Jaunpiir and Benares, on the E. by Sliahabdd 
and Lolidrdaga, on the S. by Sargiija state, and on the W. 
by Allahiibad and Bewail state, and has an area of 5217 
square miles. It is crossed from east -to west by the 
Tindhya and KAimiir ranges. A central jungly plateau 
connects these, and separates the valley of the Ganges 
from that of the Son. 

The population in lS72\vas 1,015,203 (males, 520,496; females, 
494,707), of whom 949,644 'were Hindus, 64,809 Mohammedans, 
and 750 Christians. The non-Asiatic population numbered 623. 
Only three towns had a population exceeding 5000 : — Mirzapur, 
67,274; Chandr, 10,154; and Ahraura, 9091. Out of a Govern- 
ment-assessed area of 3048 square miles, 1313 are cultivated, 497 
cultivable waste, and 1238 uneultivable. The part of MiTzdpur 
which lies north of the Tindliyas is very highly cultivated and 
thickly peopled, hut the rest of the district consists largely of 
ravines and forests, with a very sparse population. Local manu- 
ftictiires comprise carpets of a .superior description, brass ware, and 
shellac. The East Indian Railway traverses the district, along the 
right hank of the Ganges, foi: a distance of 32 miles. The climate 
is slightly warmer and damper than that of districts farther north 
and east. The mean annual rainfall is 42 7 inches. 

Miezaptje, chief town and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated on the south bank 
of the Ganges, 56 miles below Allahdbdd (25° 9' 43" N. 
lai, 82° 38' 10" E. long.). The population in 1872 was 
67,274, of whom 55,917 w-erc Hindus and 11,053 Mo- 
hammedans. Up to quite recent years Mirzdpur was 
the largest mart in upper India for grain and cotton ; but 
of late its commercial importance has rapidly decreased, 
owing to the establishment of through railway communica- 
tion with Bombay via Jabalpur, and the rise of Cawnpore 
to the position of a mercantile centre. The river front, 
lined with stone ghats or flights of stairs, and exhibiting 
numerous mosques, Hindu temples, and dwelling-houses of 
the wealthier merchants, with highly decorated faqadesand 
richly carved balconies and door-frames, is handsome ; but 
the interior of the town is mainly composed of mud huts. 
The manufacture of shellac gives employment to about four 
thousand persons ; brass ware and carpets are also made. 
The imports consist of grain, sugar, cloth, metals, fruit, 
spices, tobacco, lac, salt, and cotton ; the same articles, 
with manufactured lac-dye, shellac, and gli% are exported. 


MISDEMEAN OITE. ‘ ^ The word misdemeanour, ’’ says 
Eusseli {On Crimes, voL i. chap, iv.), is applied to ail those 
crimes and offences for ’which the ia5v lias not provided a 
particular name. Stephen, in ]m Dige^ of the Criminal 
Lem, adopts the following mode of distinguishing between 
misdemeanour and other crimes. '' Every crime is either 
treason, felony, or misdemeanour. Every crinie which 
amounts to treason or felony is so denominated in the defini- 
tions of crimes hereinafter contained. AIT crimes not so 
denominated are misdemeanours.’' It is customary to speak 
of misdemeanour as implying a less degree of crinie than 
felony (see Felony). " Misdemeanours,” observes Eusseli 
in the passage already cited, "have been sometimes termed 
misprisions ] indeed the word misprision, in its larger sense, 
is used to signify every considerable misdemeanour which 
has not a certain name given to it in the law, and it is said 
that a misprision is contained in every felony ■whatsoever, 
so that the ofiendermay be prosecuted for misprision at the 
option of the crown.” Misprision, in a more restricted sense 
(or negative misprision), is the concealment of an oflence. 
Positive misprisions are contempts or misdemeanours of a 
public character, mal-administration of high officials, 
contempt of the sovereign or magistrates, kc. The ruJ.e 
as to punishment, when no express provision has been made 
bylaw, is that " every person convicted of a misdemeanour 
is liable to fine and imprisonment without hard labour 
(both or either), and to be put under recognizances to keep 
the peace and be of good behaviour at the discretion of 
the court” (Stephen’s Digest, 22). By 28 k 29 Yict. 
c. 67 prisoners convicted of misdemeanour and sentenced 
to hard labour shall be divided into two divisions, one of 
which shall be called the first division, and w^hen a person 
convicted of misdemeanour is sentenced to imprisonment 
without hard labour the court may order him to be treated 
as a first-class misdemeanant, who shall not be deemed 
a "criminal prisoner” within the meaning of that Act. 
The Prison Act, 1877 (§§40, 41), requires prisoners con- 
victed of sedition or seditious libel, or attached for contempt 
of court, to be treated as misdemeanants of the first class. 

In New York and some other States of the American 
Union the legislature has defined felony as any crime 
w’’hich is or may be punishable with death or imprisonment 
in a State prison, all other crimes being misdemeanours. 

MISHNAH. The Mislinah, in the most familiar appli- 
cation of the name, is the great collection of legal decisions 
by the ancient rabbis which forms in each Talmud the text 
on w^hich the Gemara rests, and so is the fundamental 
document of the oral law of the Jew^s. The question 
What is Mishnah? w^as asked, however, as early as the 
latter part of the 1st or the early part of the 2d century, 
though in a somewhat different sense and for a somewhat 
different purpose.^ It will be answered in the course of 
this article in all its bearings. 

1. Dl'me .- — Eabbinic tradition has fixed the pointing 
Mishnah by giving its stains co7istrtidtis as 

Mislinatk. Al though the word is not found in 

the Bible, it is no doubt a classical Hebrew term, signi- 
fying something closely akin to MisJmek (which term 
occurs more than once there), as may be seen on comparing 
Mihvak with Mihveh, Mihnah wdth Mctalah wdth 

Mctaleh, and MevAah wdth Mar^eh, each two of w^hich arq 
however they may vary in practical ai^plication, un- 
questionably synonymous terms. The practical signifi- 
cations of Mislinah are seven in number : — (1) repeti- 
tion, Le., tradition:^ as such it is the equivalent of the 


^ See T. B., KiddusJvin,f%a. 

^ The root Shanoh from which. Mishnah is immediately de- 

rived, is not merely, as is often tliought, to learn, to teach, hnt to 
'repeat ; and it is in reality this last meaning which underlies the two 
former. 
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SevTepoKrec^ of Epiplmnliis,’^ the fraditiones et ^ewrcpwcrcts 
of Jerome, 2 the ^evreptoerts of Justinian, ^ and the 
nnin^ (^‘tlie second to the law”) of the Aruhh'^ ; (2) I'e- 
citati'on from memory, in contradistinction to reading from 
a book;-'' (3) study: as such it is the equivalent of 
Midrmh in the former part of its third signification ; (4) 
instruction : as siicii it is the equivalent of Midrash in 
the latter i>art of its third signification f (5) system, ' 
style, view, line of study and instruction : as such it is i 
identical wdtli the Talmudical Shitkth ; ^ (6) a paragraph i 
of the Mkhvdi\ it is invariably employed in this sense in I 
the Babylonian Talmud, and is identical with the word j 
RalaMiah, used for the same purpose, in the Palestinian I 
Talmud ; and (7) the collection of the decisions of the 
whole '- oral law,” Le,^ the Mishmih in the concrete sense. 
The word has three different plurals: — (1) the 

traditional Misimapoth for signification (7), formed on 
the analogy of Mihvaoth (not, as some think, on that of 
Mihraoth or Midrashoth) ] p) the correct, though ques- 
tioned, Mislmvyyodi for signification (6), formed on the | 
analogy of Parsidyyoth from Parashah (or Parshah)^ not 
to speak of that of Maasiyyoth from Mdaseh ; (3), the 
somewhat inelegant, but correct, Mislmoth^ which also 
serves for signification (6). Significations (1), (2), (3), 
(4), and (5) have, however inconsistent it may appear 
■wlien one takes into coiisideration their respective equi- 
valents, no plural whatever. So much for the Hebrew 
Mishnali. The Aramaic Matlmitho will be spoken of 
later. 

2. Contents and Natw^e . — The Misknah consists chiefly 
of Halahhahi^ there is, comparatively speaking, little 
Agadald^ to be found in it. It is not, however, as many 
think, either a commentary on the Halakhic portions of the 
Pentateuch, or on the ordinances of the Soplierim, or on 
both together. It rather presupposes the knowledge of, 
and respect for, both the Mosaic and the Sopheric laws, 
and it only discusses, and finally decides on, the best mode 
and manner of executing these. The discussions and 
eventual decisions to be found in the Mishnali owe their 
existence principally to deep meditation on these two 
kinds of laws, notably on the former, by the rabbis of 
various ages, but chiefly by those who lived fifty years 
before and one hundred and fifty years after the rise of 
Christianity, the names of whom it faithfully gives, along 
with their respective discussions and decisions. There are 
but few cases to be found in the Mishnali which would 
critically come under the denomination of an Ilalahhah le- 
Mosheh 7}iis-Sinai, i.e., an explanation (of a law) as directly i 

^ Ueeres.^ xv. {scara ypapfjiar^cav), in fine. Ej>iphaiiins was a native 
of Palestine, even if he was not, as some think, of Jewish parentage. 

As a Palestinian writer on Jewish and seini-Jewish matters he must ‘ 
have had a more than superficial knowledge of the Jewish traditions ■ 
{ihe MUlmah, &c.). And indeed, to judge from the account he gives . 
of the various J ewisli traditions (although the text of this account is 
extremely corrupt in every way), he was pretty well informed. For ^ 
he tells us that the Jews have four kinds of traditions : — such as are 
ascribed to Moses (by "vvhieh he no doubt means the Halakhah le- 
Mosheh misSlncti) ; such as are ascribed to the sons of Asmoneeus 
(by which he means the Tekmioth, &c., of the Beth Dino sJiel Pash- 
monai\ see T. B.fiAbodah Zamh^ S6b); such as are ascribed to B. ^ 
'Akibah (the great teacher and martyr) ; and such as are ascribed to 
R. Andan, ke. (Rabbi Yehudali Hannasi). 

- In Isaiavi, cap. viii. 11-15. 

Pov. cxivi. (riejoi ^E^paiwy) Keep, dj m medio. 

Article (first definition). ^ 

Contrast Shanoh (Hi^) with Karo (KljJ). ^ 

® See article JMidrash, p. 285. " 

^ See Scliiller-Szinessy, Catalogue of Pebrew MBS. in the ^amondge 
Unwersity Lihrary, ii. p. 94. 

® See MS. Add. 464 (University Library, Cambridge), leaf 283&. j 
® This w'ord, derived from the root llalokh (^^H), to go, is synony- c 
mous with Minliag (custom, practice) and Mishpat (rule), &c. i 

For the meaning of this term and the Agadic parts which are to ( 
be found in the Mishnali, see Mideash. f j 
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given by God to Moses, and in iininternipted succession 
received from liiin by the rabbis. Several cases given 
under this name in the Misknah are not hona fide cases 
for the test of such an Halakhah is that it must never 
have been contested ])y any one.^*" 

^. Method. — K 2fislmali, ii genuine, never begins with, 
a passage of the Pentateuch, and even comparatively 
' seldom brings direct proof from or gives reference to it. 
i When there is any exception to this rule it will be found, 
i on close examination, either that such a paragraph belongs 
i to a very early age (tliat of the Sopkerim), or that it is to 
1 be found in another work of the “oral law,” and is simply 
: copied in the Mishnali, or, what is more likely, that, if 
independent, it belongs to a very late age, or, finally, that 
the proof or the reference thus given is onl}^ a later addi- 
tion. One example of the true method of the AUslmah will, 
perhaps, better illustrate the foregoing statement than a 
sheet full of theorizing on the subject; and this one example 
will the more surely suffice because of its mixed (Mosaic 
and Sopheric) character. It is the very first paragraph of 
the whole Mishnali^ and runs thus : “Proni what time (of 
the day) does (may, should) one read the ShenuC (^thc 
taking Upon oneself the yoke of the heavenly kingdom ’) 
in the evening'?” 12\\q> 21{slinah does not begin: One is 
in duty bound to read the Sliemci in the evening, because 
it is written (Deut. vi. 7), “And when thou liest down.” 
For, in the first place, the law to read the Shenut evening 
and morning is not unquestionably Mosaic, as the words, 
“And thou sliait talk of them, &c.,” do not refer to 
this passage of the law particular^, but rather to ’the 
words of the Pentateuch in general ; and, secondly, it is 
needless to say that one is in duty bound to recite the 
Shemci twice a day, since every Jew readily acknowledges 
this duty and executes it, although it is not Mosaic. This 
duty of reading the Shemd, the grounds on which this 
duty rests, and how it is best fulfilled, are fully and 
ably discussed, developed, and finally settled in that 
part of the Talmud called Gemara^^ — the business of 
which it is to discuss the words of the Alishnah and to 
show the sources of the tradition, and eventually the pas- 
sage in the Pentateuch (if on such the case rest) from 
which the respective disputants had derived their views, <fec. 

4. Purpose . — Although it is a book containing Halakhic 
decisions, the Mishnali was never intended, as many think, 
to enable the reader thereof to decide from it immediately. 
This mistake is old and widely spread, — but a mistake 
nevertheless. The purpose of the Mishnali was and is 
simply to exhibit the development of the “oral law” 
and the view taken of this development by the rabbis of 
various times. For this reason one finds side by side 
with the opinions of the majority those also of the 
minority, which latter are very carefully given. But 
why, since these opinions of the minority can have no 
decisional effect? The Afislmah itself i^Eduyyoth}^ i. 5) 

See B. Asher b. Yeliiel (Harosb.), Hilekliotli Mikvaoth (comin,c< 
close after this Rabbi’s commentary on Piddah, in the printed editions 
of the Bab. Talmud), i. 1. 

There are, however, at least sixteen such bona fide cases to be found 
in the works of the *‘oral law.” 

See T. B., Berakhoth, on Deut. xi. 19. 

Gemam, or Gemoro, signifies concretely discussion on and final 
settlement of the contents of the Misknah, from gemar to study 

deeply, to come to a final result ; which last signification is, to some 
extent, to be found also in the Hebrew root gamor (lb|). Compare 
T. B., Bobo Metsio, $3a, and Rashi, in loco. 

See T. B., Botah, 22a. 

The word JIPI]/ is variously pointed : — Adtiyotk, 'Pdiyotli, and, as 
in the text, Pduyyoth, which last, if the name come from DHl/? 
because of the testimony of the mtnesses on which this MassekJieth 
chiefiy rests, would be the only correct one. But it ought to be 
remarked that the Babylonian teachers must have spelled it ddiyyoth 
(best things), since its equivalent is given by them as Bekirto (or 
Behirotho). See T. B., Berakhoth, 27a and elsewhere. 
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answers this question : it is that the teacher or the judge 
of later ages may be thus enabled, if he have good grounds 
for taking a view different from that of the majority as 
given hundreds of years before, to reverse the old decision, 
by forming, on the strength of the example before him, 
with others who agree with him (or without them, if 
only one vote was wanted to reverse the majority) a fresh 
majority. Thus the Jewish ‘'oral law” can never become 
ossified like the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

5. Lanf^ncu/e . — The Mishnahh^ on the whole, written 
in almost pure Hebrew; and even the originally non- 
Hebrew words (Aramaic, Greek, Latin, &c.) are so skil- 
fully Hebraized that they are a most creditable testimony 
to the linguistic powers both of many of the disputants 
mentioned in it, whose very words are in most cases given, 
and of the editor ^ or editors who revised them. 

6. Age and Authorshijy. — E. Yehudah Hannasi (the 

Prince), the reputed author (in reality only the principal 
and best among the editors) of the Misknahy was born 
before the year 140 of the Christian era. His name was 
in full Yehudah b. Shimeon b. Gamliel b. Shime*on b. 
GamiieT^ b. Shime'on b. Hillel. On account of his holy 
living he was surnamed Rabbenu Hakkadosh, and on 
account of his great learning and authority he was called 
simply “Rabbi” (“ My Teacher” par excellence). Rabbi and 
his time, however, are no terminus a quo for the composi- 
tion of the Mislinah, For, not to speak of many isolated 
Alishmyyoth which can be brought home to R,. Meir, to R. 
'Akibah, to Hillel,^ to Yose b. Yo'ezer,^ and to others, even 
to the earlier Soplierwi^^ we find that E. Yose b. Halaphta 
of the 1st century already quotes the beginning and end- 
ing of a whole Mishnic treatise {Kelim ®), and that in the 
same century (or very early in the 2d) another treatise 
consisting of early testimonies i^Eduyyotk ^) was put into 
order. Moreover, although the phrases liishnath JR, 
Eliezerh. Yaahoh^ ^Xi(J Mislinath R. do simply 

signify the systems, styles, and views of these two 
eminent teachers, there can be little doubt that they and 
others besides them, presided over colleges in which the 
whole Halakhic matter was systematically treated and 
regularly gone through. Nor are Rabbi and his time for 
the comjDosition of the Mislinah a terrninm ad quem, for the 
Mishnah was not brought to a close till a very long time 
afterwards. Not only did R. Hiyya Rabbah, R. Hoshayah 
Rabbah, and Shime^on bar Kappara redact Alisknayoth^^ 
but in the AUshnah before us notices are actually found 
which reach to the end of the 3d century, if not even later. 
The statement that Rabbi was the first to write down th e 

^ The Hebrew spoken in the house of the principal editor of the 
Mishnah was so correct that rabbis actually learnt the meaning of 
uncommon words of the Bible from the handmaidens of this house. 
See T. B., Rosh ITasshanah, 26Z». As for Eabbi himself, he was not 
merely a tine Hebrew scholar, but a fine Greek scholar also. He was 
also a purist ; for in T. B. , Sotah^ 495, he is reported to have exclaimed, 
Why should any one speak in Palestine ‘Sursi’? Let him speak 
either Hebrew or Greek ! ” In using the word ‘‘ Sursi “ for Surith ” 
(Syriac), he no doubt makes a punning allusion to the mixed (cut-up) 
character of the language, corrupted from Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin. 

^ This was the teacher of St Paul. 

^ In addition to such well-known Agadic Mishniyyoth as those which 
are distinctly ascribed in Aboth to tlillel, see Mishnah Kiddushin^ iv. 
1; and contrast it with the language and style of the Mishnah in 
genera], and that of Massekhto Kiddushin in particular. 

^ Mishnah^ JSduyyoth, viii. 4.' 

® See Mishnah Ma^aser Sheni^ v. 7; Sotah, v. 1, 2; Negdin\ xii. 

6, 6, 7, he . ; though it cannot be said that these passages preserve 
the teaching of the Sopherim, in their original purity. 

See Mishnah KeMm^ in fine. 

' SeeT. B., Berahhoth, 28a : ‘'It is handed down orally (i^jn) that 
Edmjyoth was on that day (when R. El'azar b. ‘Azaryah was installed 
as president) gone through A i.e., redacted. 

® T. B., Tehamoth, 1-95. 

® Mishnah Synhedrin^ iix. 4. 

See jgiokeleth Rabbah on ii. 8 m medio. 


A&te/j is untrue, because tiie thing is impossible* For 
the two Talmuds, of which that of Babylonia was not 
finished before the 6th century (if then), know, certainiy, 
nothing of the writing down of tlnQ AlisJmah, On the 
contrary, their language throughout presupposes the 
nah in their time to have been what its name indicates, a 
repetition, a thing acquired by continual recitation, 
because, like the other works of the “ oral law ” (To? 
skebhial'peJi), it was to be, and was, handed down oraily.i^ 
As for the difficulty of keeping in memory such a stu- 
pendous and vast work as the Mishnah.^ it is sometimes 
forgotten in this controversy that memory was aided by 
a great variety of mnemotechnic means, such as numbers 
and names of teachers, and by the existence of other works 
of the “oral law,” which, although they also were not 
written down, could be easily kept in memory because 
they rested on letters, words, and verses of the written 
Pentateuch. Anyhow, there is ample evidence, both nega- 
tive and positive, that the Mishnah as we now have it 
w^as not committed to writing in the times of Rabbi or 
for long afterwards. But it certainly does not follow 
that no mei'it is due to Rabbi in connexion with the 
Afishnah, His merit in connexion with it is great in 
every way. For (1) Rabbi was himself a link in the 
chain of tradition, since he had “received” from his 
own father and so on up to his ancestor Hillel and even 
higher ; (2) he gave in the Mishnah his own decisions, 
in most cases in accordance with those of the famous R. 
Meir, which are thus in a great part secured to us ; (3) 
in giving his own decisions he preserved to us also a 
good many decisions of the teachers of the 2d century ; 
(4) in collecting all these decisions he anxiously ascertained 
the genuine formulas of the older Mishniyyoth (5) he 
did not merely reproduce the formulas which he esteemed 
the best, but discussed them anew in his own college, 
which was composed of men of the highest eminence, as 
is well known; (6) although he gave on the whole the 
very language of the teachers who preceded him, he 
gauged it, guarding it against the barbarisms which are 
so plentiful in the other works of the “ oral law ” ; and (7) 
he scattered the Mishnah broadcast (though only by w^ord 
of mouth) over all Palestine and Babylonia by means of 
the disciples who flocked to him from all parts of those 
countries. If the Mishnah^ as it now exists, is not entirely 
his, it certainly belongs to him in a great measure and in 
more than one sense. 

7. Value and Appreciation, — Whatever can be said in 
favour of the Agadah applies with equal if not greater 
force to the Mishnah, as the latter is a canonical and 
therefore more reliable work of the “oral law.” The 
Mishnah is one of the richest mines of archaeology which 
the world possesses. But it waits yet for the master 
touch to break the spell which holds it bound. Great, 
however, as the value of the Afishnah is, its |)opu~ 
larity has never been steady, but has been continually 
fluctuating, and that for various reasons. Even Rabbi 
in his time had to appeal for due attention to it. Whilst 
it was neglected in troublous times by the masses, wffio 
ran after the Agadah^^ which, besides being consoling, 
needed no particular study, it w^as, in prosperous times, 
neglected by the rabbis themselves through the study of 
the Bible and the Talmud. And much more was this 


^^See particularly T. B., Bobo Metsio, 33a and 5; and compare 
also Easbi, in loco. 

See T. Y., Mdaser Sheni, v. 1; and compare the preceding note. 

^ See Mideash, p. 285, note 14. 

R. Yohanan said, This Mishnah (Boraitho), that no study can ex- 
cel that of Gemara, was taught in the time of (and by) Rabbi himself. 
Then the people went after Gemara and neglected the study of the Misli- 
nah. Whereupon he again bade them ever run more after Mishnah 
than after Gemam, T. B. , Bobo Metsio, 335, and Bashi, in loco. 



original Mishnah, however, had xieither of these two Perakim. 

® In this scheme the Cambridge MS. of the Mishnah is taken as 
the groundwork, while the variations in title, &c., are given from the 
common texts. 

® Compare St Paul’s words, Eph. v, 20, evxapiarovvres irdvrore 
ivep 'TrdvrwP. 

On the apparent anomaly of 2fa'aser Slieni preceding Ma'aser 
Rishon^ see Schiller-Szinessy’s Catalogue of llebreta MS8. in the 
Cambridge Unimrsity Library^ vol, ii. p. 1, note 4. 

In the Cambridge MS. Add. 470. 1, Massekhto PfedJdn is given 
correctly as one, containing thirty chapters. Compare T. B. , £obo 
Kmnmo, leaf 102a, ^Ahodah Zarali, la, and Midrash Bhemuel, v« 

' See p. 503, note 16. 

, ^ Also known under Skehitath Kodoshim. 


the case when the Talmud had developed from a mere 
studious activity to two concrete works of large size. 

8. The Ultimate Writing Donm of the Mishnah, — The 
troubles of the unhappy Jews had multiplied everywhere. 
The masses, as already stated, preferred, in consequence of 
these troubles, the Agadah, But the number of the 
learned also diminished through these troubles day by day ; 
and the comparatively few that remained preferred more 
■and more the Talmud {in Palestine the Palestinian and in 
Babylonia the Babylonian), which was a better field for 
the exercise of their ingenuity. The fate of the MisJmah 
would have been sealed had it not been ultimately 
written down. But the writing down of HalaJchah en 
ma.mi had been prohibited in early times. Two considera- 
tions, however, ultimately removed all scruples. (1) It 
was a time to do something for God, even if by such doings 
His law %va.s apparently destroyed.^ Let one (and a minor) 
law be disregarded, so that many (and higher) laws be 
preserved. The llalalchoth of the MisJmah were numerous 
and the students few ; the power of tyranny increased and 
that of the memory decreased by reason of the persecution. 
(2) The language of the MisJmah, although pure, and in- 
deed purer than the Language of several books of the Bible, 
was so concise and terse that it could not be understood 
without a commentary; and, therefore, even after being 
written down, it would virtual^ retain its oral character. 

9. Recensions. — The MisJmah has three principal recen- 
sions : — (1) the MisJmaJi as presented in the work standing 
by itself ; (2) that on which the Palestinian Talmud rests ; 
and (3) that of the Babylonian Talmud. The first-named 
and the last-named 2IisJinayotJb have always been known 
•as complete; the second, however, was supposed for 
.several hundred years to be imperfect, lacking four 
Perakim in SJiabhatJi, two entire MasseJchtotJi in the Seder 
Nezihin, the whole of the Seder KodosJiim, and by far the 
greater part of the Seder TohorotJu"^ But since 1869 this 
xecension also has been known to have been always com- 
plete ; and it is to be found in its entirety in a MS. pur- 
'Chased in that year for the University Library of Cam- 
bridge (Add. 470. 1). Besides these three there are many 
minor recensions, touching, however, only isolated read- 


with a fourth Perch to BilcJcurim, 524: J The following is a scheme 
of the whole MisJmah.^ 

I. Zera'im (on Agriculture, preceded by the Treatise on Thanks- 
givings *9. (1) Bemkhoth (blessings), in brine cliapters ; (2) Pmh 

(Lev. xis. 9, &c.), in eight chapters; (3) Dcmai (fruit, grain, 
&c., doubtful if tithed), in seven chapters ; (4) KiVayim (mixtiues 
of plants, animals, and garments respectively), in nine chapters ; 
(5) SJiebi'itJiiye&T of release), in ten chapters ; (6) Termnoth (gifts 
to the priests), in eleven chapters ; (7) Maaser BJicnP^ (Deut. xiv. 
22--27), in five chapters ; (8) Mciaser Rishon, otherwise Mfaseroth 
(Levitical tithes), in five chapters ; (9) Hallali (ISTum. xv. 19-21), 
in four chapters; (10) "Orlah (Lev. xix. 23), in three chapters; 
and (11) Bikkurim (Deut. xxvi. 1-10), in three (commonly four) 
chajyters. 

II. Mo'ed (on Festival Times). (1) Shahhath (Sabbath), in 
twenty-four chapters ; (2) Rriihin (mixtures, •?'.<?., ideal union of 
divided spaces), in ten chapters ; (3) Pesah (commonly Pesahim, 
i.e., Passover), in ten chapters; (4) Kvpinlrim (commonly Yoma, 
i.e., “the day” [of atonement]), in eight chapters; (5) Bhekalwi 
(Exod. XXX. 12-i5), in eight chapters ; (6) Sukkah (Lev. xxiii. 
34-43), in five chapters ; (7) Bctsah (“an egg,” so called from the 
beginning of the treatise; also Yarn Tob, i.eJ, on work prohibited, 
or permitted, on festivals), in live chapters ; (S) Hash Ilasslicmah 
(on the various kinds of new year, as religious or civil, the king’s ■ 
accession and coronation, &c.), in four chapters; (9) Tdaniyyoth 
(fast-days), in four chapters ; (10) Mcgillali (reading of the book of 
Esther, other readings, &c.), in four chapters; (11) Hagigah 
(festival-oflerings), in three chapters ; (1 2) Maslikin (so called' from 
the hegiiiiriiig of the treatise, but commonly Mdccl Katan, on work 
prohibited, or permitted, on the middle holidays of Passover and 
Tabernacles), in three chapters. 

III. FTa-shim (Women). (1) NasMm (so called from the first 
distinctive word of the treatise, but commonly Yehamioth, on 
sisters-in-law, the levirate, &c.), in sixteen chapters; {2) Kethuboth 
(marriage-pacts, settlements, &c.), in thirteen chapters; (3) Nedarim 
(vows), in eleven chapters ; (4) Nazir (Kum. vi. 2-21), in niiui 
chapters ; (5) Gittiiv (bills of divorcement and other bills), in nine 
chaj)ters; (6) Kiddushin {heimthdl and marriage), in four chapters; 
(7) Sota (mostly Sotah, ITum. v. 12-31), in nine chapters. . 

IV. Nezikim, commonly Nezikin (Damages, &c. ; see Exod. xxi., 

xxii,, &c.). (1) Nezikin (commonly Bobo Kamino, the Former 

Gate, in ten chapters ; Bobo Uctsi'o, the liliddle Gate, in ten 
chapters ; and Bobo Bathro, the Last Gate, in ten chapters in 
thirty chapters; (2) Synhedfin (courts of justice, ke.), in eleven 
chapters; (3) MakkotJi (“forty stripes save one,” &c.), in three 
chapters ; (4) Shehuotli (oaths, &c. ), in eight chapters ; (5) RdiiyyotJi 
(testimonies) or Pdiyyoth (chiefest or best things ^^), in eight chap- 
ters ; (6) ^AbodaJi Zarah (idolatry), in five chapter-s ; (7) Aboth 
(see Midrash, p. 286), in five chapters; (8) Jdorayoth (judicial 
errors, teachings, and decisions), in three chapters. 

V. Kodoshim (Holy Tilings). (1) ZebaJiinU^ (sacrifices), in 


These last are to be attributed chiefly to copyists, fourteen chaiiters ; (2) MenaJioth (meat-orierings), in thirteen 

. . ^ . , . • , (c\\ 07--7. rr. .7 7.'- '/-I i?. _ .7 . 


The oriffin of the difference between the principal recen- chapters ; (3) /fwZZm (slaying animals for common food; 

. /i\ commonly ATziZZm, or common food), in twelve chapters; ii) Be- 

■sions IS to be sought in the following two facts . (1) hJwrotJi (the first-born of beast and man), in nine chapters; (5) 

Eabbi had himself gone twice through the MisJmah and UrakMm, commonly EracUn (on valuations ; see Lev. xxvii. 

had himself considerably altered the wording of the text;^ 2-33), in nine chapters; (6) Temurah (fieY. ix. 10, 33), in seven 
and (2) his successors in early and late times had wilfully chapters; (7)/sraref/m^7t, not/Tm'if/ioif/i (sins the punishment of ■which 

•alterk and corrected the original text. f 0, i" «« chap- 

A V ters; (9) (description of the tenqde and its measurements ; 

10. Dwisions and Detailed Contents of the Mishnah.-^The Mish- see Midrash, p. 286), in five chapters ; (10) Tamid (perpetual or 
nah in all recensions is divided into six SedaHm (orders), each of daily sacrifice), in six (commonly arranged in seven) chapters ; (11) 
•which contains a number of Massekhtoth^^ (treatises), which stand Kinnim. (sacrifices of birds), in three cliai}ters. 

■in connexion with one another. These are subdivided into Perakim ’ VI. Tohoroth (Purifications). (1 ) Kelim (impurities of vessels), 
(chapters), and these again into Halakhoth or Mishniyyoth (para- in thirtj'- chapters ; (2) Oholoth (Hum, xix. 14-16, &c.), in eighteen 
.graphs called Mishnoth).\ The number of the Sedarim is six, chapters; (3) Negdim (plague of leprosy in man, house, and 
that of the MasseJcJitoth sixty A and that of the Perakkn 623, or, garment), in fourteen chapters; (4) Parah (Num. xix. 1-19), in 

■ ^ This is a somewhat iTiexa^piic";tion of Ps. oxix. 126, hut ittos impurities), ill ten 

been more than once acted upon both in ancient and modern times by f /t ' ^ baths), m ten chapters ; (i ) 

the Jews. Compare the explanation given in T. B., Berakhoth, 6zl, MahUMnm (Injui ds 

^"^2 a/Vvo.oi.s.i; o i t i.- i. t-u .• ^ Others include, instead of a fourth PersJ: of BikhuHni, t\\& Perek 

Mddah IS the only Massekheih ot this Seder of which three entire the Ann,, et the ” mi,'. 


Perakim are to be found in the printed editions. Compare Schiller- 
•Sziiiessy, Occasional Notices, ke., i. (Cambridge, 1878, Svo) p. 8. 

^ See T. B. , Bobo Metsio, 44a, and elsewhere. 

^ Whether the word Massekheih comes from Masokh (l|bD, to pour 
into, to mix, &c.), or from Nasokh (Ijbj, to pour, to mix, to weave, 
.&G.), it signifies in either case here a mould, a form, a frame, il/aa- 
sehheth has three several plurals (1) the common Massehhtoth (not 
Massiklitoth ) ; (2) the less common Massekhoth (see MS. Add. 470. 1, 
belonging to the University Library of Cambridge, leaf 69a and else- 
where) ; and (3) Massehhiiyyotli (nriD!3DX0), see Midrash Rabhah on 
Canticles vi. 8, 9. The Aramaic Massekhto (not Massikhto) has in the 
gplural Massekhotho, the use of which is, however, very uncommon. 

® Compare above, p, 503. 

® Compare Midrash Rabhah on Canticles vi. 8, 9. 


Kohds Mdmc Yede Geonini, &c. (Berlin, 1856, 8vo). (S) The com- 

mentary ou various treatises of the B. Talmud, and indirectly on 
the Mishimk, by Kabbonu Gershorn Meor Haggolah {the ‘‘Light of 
the Diaspora.;^^^ nourished in the 10th and 11th centuries). Frag- 
ments of this commentary are incorporated in the ordinary Talmud 
editions (6.g., Nedarim, 226, &c.), but the greater part lies as yet 
in manuscript in various libraries. (4) The commentaiy ot Kabbenu 
Hananeel, who lived at Kairawaii (in Africa) in the 10th and lltli 
centuries. His commentary on the Talmud, and thus^ indirectly 
on the Ifishnahf is now being published in the Yilna edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud.^ (5) The commentary of Rashi (ob. 1105) in all 
those parts of the B. Talmud on which that “prince of commen- 
tators” wrote. Here ought to be mentioned also the separate- 
editio primeps of this commentary as far as the Mislinah is con- 
cerned, which appeared at Leghorn in 1653-54, 8vo. (6) The 
supplements and additions to the commentary of Rashi by his son- 
in-law Rabbenu Yebudah b. Kathan (r.g. , T. B., MaJckoth, 196, 

&e.), and by his grandsons Rabbenu Shemuel b. Meir (mdgo 
Rashbain; see Pesahim, 996, and Bobo Batliro, 29a, kc.) and 
Rabbenu Shemayah b. Simhahof Vitn,^ who interpreted the ifas- 
sekheth Middoth before Kashi, his grandfather (see Schiller-Szinessy, 

Catalogue of the Eebrew MSS. preserved in the University Library 
of Cambridge, ii. p. 89). (7) The commentary on the whole- 

Mishnah by Maimonides {q.v.). (S) The commentary by R. 

Abraham b. David of Posquieres {vulgo Rabad) on "Eduyyotli (see 
editions of the B. Talmud), Kimiim (with two other commen- 
taries by Rabbenu Zerahyah Hallevi and R. Asher b. Yehiel, Con- 
stantinople, 1751, folio), and on many other Mishniyyoth of the orders. 

Zerdim and Tohoroth (m his “strictures ” on Maimonides, Mishneh 
Torah, books Zerdim and Tohorah). (9) The commentary of 
R. Shimshon of Sens (who, like the foregoing, was a contemporary 
and opponent of Maimonides) on the orders of Zerdim (with supple- 
ments taken from the works of the somewhat older R. Yitshak b. 
Malkitsedek) and Tohoroth'^ (10) The commentary by R. Meii* of 
Rothenburg (the celebrated captive of Rudolph of Plapsburg); see 
under (13) below. (11) The commentary by R. Asher b. Yehiel 
(a disciple of the foregoing, w'ho died at Toledo in 1327) on twenty- 
one treatises of the orders i. and vi. (12) The commentary on the 
Mislmdh, by Rabbenu ‘Obadyah di Bertinoro (flourished in the 
15th and 16th centuries), the editions of which are very numerous. 

(13) The commentary on the whole Mishnah, by R. Yomtob Lip- 
mann Heller (flourished in 16th and 17th centuries). This famous 
teacher, rabbi in some of the greatest congregations of the Jews 
(Prague, Vladimir, and Cracow), incorporated much of the com- 
mentary of R. Meir of Rothenburg ; compare under (10). 

14. Works Subsidiary and A uxiliary to the Mislinah. — These Math- 
may be summed up under the word Matlmitho. Mathnitho is uitho, 
ostensibly the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Mislinah ; in 
reality, however, it signifies and comprises, not merely every- 
thing which is understood under that name, but also Boraitho 
(in full, Mathnitho Boraitho), i.e., four other w^orks of the oral 
law, and many literary notices of Mishnic and pre-Mishnic times 
besides, which are scattered throughout the Talmuds and other 
early Rabbinic works. 

The first of these is TosepMo. As its name indicates, TosepMo Tosephta 
is “Addition,” i.e., to the canonical Mishnah. All Mishnah 
teachers from time immemorial, notably R. ‘Akibah and R. 

Yehudah Hatinasi, left out, when they taught Mishnah, a large 
mass of kindred and exjdanatory matter, which they only 
occasionally and supplementarily mentioned, i.e., when absolutely 
wanted. The chief collection of this additional matter, not incor- 
porated in the system of cmoiiiQdl Mishnah, is called Tosepheth 
in Hebrew and TosepMo {ox TosipMam some less correctly write it) 
in Aramaic. The Aramaic singular and the Hebrew plural occur 
already in the Talmuds ‘dud AHdrashim.'^^ TosepMo shares with 
the Mishnah, which it enlarges and explains, the number of orders 
and treatises, but not that of chapters, of which it has only 452* 

The oldest collection of Tosephtic matter, even as the oldest 
collection of Mishnic matter, is due to R. 'Akibah. But, whilst 


predisposing for the contraction of impurities, Lev. xi. 34), in six 
chapters ; (9) Zdbim (Lev. xv. 2-33), in five cfiapters; (10) Tehd 
Yom (Kum. xix. 19), in four chapters ; (11) Yada7jm (purification 
of the hands), in four chapters ; (12) 'Okotsm (stalks, peel, &c., of 
fruit), in three chapters. 

11. Editions.— The editions of the Mishnah, whether as a book 
by itself or as contained in the Babylonian Talmud, are too 
numerous to be mentioned here. The editio princeps of the 
Mishnah, as a separate book, appeared (with Maimonides’s com- 
mentary) at Naples in 1492 (sec IMaimonibes), and that as 
contained in the Babylonian Talmud at Venice in 1520-23, both 
in folio. As part of the Palestinian Talmud the Mislinah came 
out also at Venice, in 1523-24, folio. This Talmud, however, 
being defective, its Mishnah naturally is incomxdete too (see 
p. 505) ; and it is, moreover, “ corrected*^” by the scribe of 1288-89 
(see Schiller-Szinessy, Occasional Notices, &c., i, pp. 8, 11). The 
syndics of the University Press of Cambridge have therefore laid the 
learned public under considerable obligations by publishing for the 
first time the complete original Mishnah on which tlie Palestinian 
Talmud rests, from the unique MS. preserved in the University 
■■Library.^,'' , ■ ■ . ^ 

12. Translations. — There exist translations of the Mishnah in 
Latin, German, and English. (1) There is a Latin translation by 
the brothers Abendana (R. Yaakob and R. Yitshak). The former 
was Haham (Ilaklmm, i.e., chief rabbi) of the Sepbaradim in 
England, and the latter was teacher of Hebrew and Rabbinic at 
Cambridge and Oxford successively. Both brothers, correspond- 
ents in 1660 of BuxtoiT, were floe Hebrew and Latin scholars (see 
Schiller-Szinessy, “The Abendanas,” in Jewish World of Decemhex 
5, 1879). This translation is preserved in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity library MS. Mm. 1. 4-8.'-^ (2) The Abendanas’ version was 
before Surenhusius when he compiled, from old and new mate- 
rials, his Latin translation, which appeared (with the^ text of the 
Mishnah and the translation also of the commentaries of Mai- 
monides and “ Bertinoro”) at Amsterdam in 1698-1703, folio. The 
great indebtedness of Surenhusius to the Abendanas is a fact either 
unknown to or ignored by the bibliographers.^ (3) A German 
translation by Riibe came out in German letters at (Onolzbach in 
1760-63, 4to. (4) The version last-named was in the possession 
of the anonymous author of the translation, printed in Rabbinic 
letters, in tfie Vienna edition of the Mishnah with the commentary 
Kapil Nahath, 1817-35, 8vo. This author (or editor) silently 
“used” the work of his predecessor. (5) Both these translations 
were surpassed in German diction, as well as in correctness of 
rendering, by that which came out in Hebrew square letters at 
Berlin in 1832-34, 4to, and which, no doubt, belongs to J. M. 
Jost the historian. (6) The English translation which came out at 
London in 1843, Svo, by De Sola and Raj)hael, extends only over 
eighteen treatises. 

13. —The commentaries on the Mishnah are 

almost as numerous as the editions, and cannot therefore be speci- 
ally enumerated here. The principal and the oldest, however, are 
the following. (1) The two Talmuds themselves, of which, at 
present,*^ the Babylonian is the only (and that but compara- 
tively) perfect one, or at all events the more extensive of the two. 
It ought, however, to be stated, first, that the Palestini^in Talmud 
has Gemara on the whole order Zerdim, whilst the Babylonian 
lias it on the first “treatise” only of that order (Berakhoth), 
and, secondly, that the Gemarath Shel^alim in the Babylonian 
Talmud is only borrowed from the Palestinian Talmud. (2) The 
commentaries on Zerdim, Tohoroth, &c., by Rabbenu Hai Gaon, 
who was the last, most learned, and in every way noblest of the 
Geoniin.® He flourished in the 10th and 11th centuries. Part of the 
commentaries (viz., that on TohoTOth)hds appeared in the collection 


^ See Mr W. H. Lowe’s able edition of this grand work {The 
Mishnah on which the Palestinian Talmud rests, Cambridge, 1883, 
Svo). 

2 According to Picciotto [Sketches of Anglo- Jewish Eistory, London, 
1875, Svo, p. 55), R. Yitshak Abendana translated the Mishnah and 
its commentaries (Maimonides and ‘ ‘ Bertinoro ” ?) also into Spanish. 

3 Surenhusius was also aided in his grand work by the books and 
notes of Guisius (in Berakhoth, Peali, Dernai, KiVayim, Shebiith, 
Tenmoth, and Mdaseroth, L-iii. 3), Schmid (in Shahbaih and Erubin), 
Houting {B.osh Easshanah), Lund (Tdanith), Otho (Shekalim), 
Wagenseil (Sotah), Cocceius (Makkoth), Fagius (Ahoih), Arnoldi 
( Tamid), L’Empereur (Middoth), and Ulmann (Zebahim and Kare- 
thoth). But without the Abendanas Surenhusius could never have 
commenced, much less executed, the great task he had before him. 

For the probability that the missing parts of the Palestinian 
Talmud will one day come to light somewhere in the East, see Schiller- 
Szinessy in the Academy, February 23, 1878 ; Ee-Chaluz, xi. j and 
Steinsclineicler, EandscliTiften-Yerzeich7iisse der kthiigliehen Bibliothek 
zu Berlin, ii., &c. (1878, 4to), p. 65, where a passage of Palestinian 
Gemara oNOkotski is actually quoted. 

® He was also a poet of no mean standing. See his Musar Easkel 
{or Eassekhel), ed. princ. Fano, 1505 (?), 4to. 


^ In the synod called together by Rabbenu Gershorn, among several 
“ ordinances” was also one that no Jew is allowed to marry more than 
one wife. 

^ His commentary on Pesahim appeared at Paris in 1868, and that 
on Makkoth at Leipsic in 1876, both in Svo. 

® These writers (together with Rabbenu Meir another son-in-law and 
Rabbenu Ya'akob another grandson of Rashi) are the first of the so- 
called Tosaphists, whose activity coiitimied down to the early part of 
the 14th century. 

® Whether the commentary on Tamid printed under his name, 
together with that of R. Asher b. Yehiel on the same treatise (Prague,. 
1725, 4to), is really his is still matter of dispute. 

See T. Y., Shabbath, viii, 1, &c. ; T. B., Sijnhedrin, 86fl^ and else- 
where ; Midrash Rdbhah on Ecclesiastes v. 8, &c. There can be little- 
doubt that in some places the word ought to he transliterated 

Tosephotho (i.e., as plural). 
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tbe Mislmak, as a work, was first sifted by Ms disciple E. Meir, 
Tosephto, as a work, was first sifted by another disciple E. ISTeheniJ^ah ; 
and just as E. Meir’s Mishnah was sifted again by MabU and others 
after him, and was not written down betbre tlie 6th century* so 
Tosephto was sifted again by E. Hiyya, K. Hosha'yah, and others, 
and was not written down in its* entirety before the 6th century. 
It is no w^onder, then, that it now contains matter of a considerably 
later age. TosepMo is not merely of great help for understanding 
tlie Mish'iiahi which is, in a certain sense, incomplete without it, 
but for the precise and exact knowledge of Jewish archsnology and 
other sciences, and in its Agadic parts, of which there are many, for 
the Greek Scriptures also. Here ought also to be mentioned Ahoth 
de-Rahhi Nathmi, which is, no doubt, TosepMo to the liishnahoi 
Ahoth. TosepMo used to be printed till within the last forty years ^ 
as an appendix to the Riph, i.e.^ the HilcTchoth Rah Alphcs (a 
compendium of the Talmud by E. Yitshak h. Yaakob Al-Phesi, 
or Al-Phasi, ^.c., of Pez, oh. 1103), which appeared first with this 
appendix at Venice, 1521-22, folio. Here, however, it was not 
edited critically or printed with even ordinary care. But in the 
Vienna edition of the Babylonian Talmud (1860-72) it came out, 
for the first time, worthily after a MS. till then uncollated which 
is preserved in the Court Library. Dr Zuckermandel has since 
published it from the Erfurt and Vienna MSS. , wdth collations. ^ A 
Latin translation of TosepMo (with the Hebrew^ text) is to be found, 
under the name of Tosaphta^ in Blasius Ugolinus’s Thesaurus 
Aniiqxiitatum Sacrarum (xvii.-xx.). It comprises, however, only 
the orders Zerdim, Mded^ and Kodoshim, and came out at Venice 
ill the years 1755-57, folio. 

Mekhilto. The second of these pieces of literature is MelcMlto. This w’ord 
is the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Middah (measure), and 
hence signifies mould, form, i.e., of Scriptural exegesis, notably of 
part or parts of the Pentateuch. As such it might, of course, 
stand for any kind of commentary on any hook of the Pentateuch, 
and have been composed by any one. And we find, indeed, that 
MelcMlto signified at one time a commentary on the hooks Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, either by E. Yishma'el or by 
E. 'Akibah,® at another time a commentary on Exodus, by E. 
Shime’on b. Yohai,"^ and at another time again a commentary on the 
last four books of Moses, by (Shimeon) Ben 'Azzai.® Mekhilto 
now, however, means a commentary on the greater part of Exodus, 
ascribed to E. Yishma'el (flourished in the 1st century) ; although, 
ill reality, this teacher cannot have been the author of the book, 
seeing that his name is more than seventy times mentioned in it. 
The reason why the ancients called the book by his name is, no 
doubt, because the first wmrds of the real work are Amar Rabbi 
Yishmdel. Like the other w'orks of the “ oral law,” Mekhilto was 
not written dowui before the 6th century, a fact w-hich accounts 
also, in part at least, for the loss of several portions of this com- 
mentary, wdiieh, at present, only extends from xii. 1 to xxv. 3, 
with several gaps between. That Mekhilto was once fuller tlian it 
is now we know', not only from a statement made by Maimoiiides 
and others, hut from a MS. (Add. 394. 1, in the University Library 
of Cambridge, leaf 40&), w'here an extract is given by a Eranco- 
Gennan author of the 12th or 13th century. The Talmud knows 
the name Mekhilto^ and actually quotes Boraithoth (non- canonical 
Mishniyyoth) wiiicli are to he found in our book ; and yet the 
existing Mekhilto can scarcely have been known to the teachers of 
the Talmud. Mekhilto is by some called Midrash and by others 
Mishnah ; both names are in a certain sense correct. It is Mid- 
rash in substance, inasmuch as it contains exegesis, and in form, 
inasmuch as it is subdivided into Pa7'shiyyoth and follows the order 
of the Scriptural verses. But it is Mishnah in substance, inas- 
much as it not only deals with the groundwork of the Mishnah, 
but consists of Boraithoth (non-canonical Mishniyyoth), and in 
form, inasmuch as it is, like the canonical Mishnah, divided into 
MassekMoth. These latter are nine in number, and are called re- 
spectively (1) DepMska (with 18 Parshiyyoth and 1 Pethihto or 
introduction), (2) Beshallah (with 6 Parshiyyoth and 1 Pethihto), 
(3) Beshiretha (with 10 Parshiyyoth), (4) Vayyassal (with 6 Par- 
shiyyoth), (5) ^A^nalek (with 2 Parshiyyoth), (6) Yithro (with 2 
Parshiyyoth), (7) Bahodesh (with 11 Parshiyyoth), (8) Nezikin and 
Kaspo (with 20 Pa'rshiyyoth), and (9) Bhahhetlio (with 2 Par- 
sMyyoth — 1 in the pericope Ki thissa and 1 in that of Vayyakhel). 
MeMvilto w'as published first at Constantinople in 1515, under 
the name of Sepher Ea77i7nekMlto, and in 1546 at Venice as Mid- 
rash Ha7n7nelchiUo, In 1712 it appeared at Amsterdam with a 
commentary. In 1744 it appeared again at Venice with a Latin 
translation by Blasius Ugolinus ( Thes. Antiq. Sacr., xiv. ). In 1801 
it appeared at Leghorn with a different commentary. In 1844 it 

^ That on the order Zerdim came out at Vilna in 1799, 4to; but 
in its entirety it, came only out between 1837, 1841, and 1871, folio. 

2 Issued at Pasewalk and Treves from 1877 to 1882, 8vo. 

^ See Maimonides's preface to the Mishneh To^'oh. 

^ See Nahmanides’s commentary on the Pentateuch (on Gen. xlix. 31), 

, ® See Yuhasm Hasshaleiii (ed. Pilipowski, London Edinburgh, 
1857. 8vo), p. 30, col. 2. 


came out at Vilna with a new commentary. All these are in folio*. 

The best and cheapest editions wdth commentaries are those by 
Weiss (1865) and Friedmann (1870), both printed at Vienna, and 
in 8vo.'- 

The third of these pieces of literature is Biqjhro. Both Leviticus Sipliro<u 
itself, because it is the most difficult of all Mosaic books, and 
the oldest Eabbinic commentary on it, because it is the most 
difficult of all commentaries on the Scriptures, have been from time 
immemorial known under the name of Siphro {i.e., the Book).^ 

This book and this commentary are also called Torath Kohanim, 
and the former is spoken of in the Talmud already as Siphro 
dehe Rah.’^ This latter expression has led many great men (among 
others Maimonides)® to ascribe the authorship of this commentary 
to Eab (Abba Arikho, a nephew' and disciple of E. Hiyya). But 
such a view is erroneous in the extreme, as the book is, so far as 
form and substance go, both older and later than Eab, paradoxical 
as this statement may ax^pear. It is older in its origin and in 
its matter, for not merely do all the anonymous Boo'aithoth wffiich 
are to be found in it belong to R. Yehudah b. H'ai, a teacher 
of the 1st century, hut one of the sons of Eabhi (of the 2d 
century) had actually taught another rabbi tw'O- thirds of a third, 
i.e., tw'O-ninths, of this work.® It is later than Eab, for in it are 
found one ‘‘authority” and several “results” of much later date 
than that of this great Babylonian teacher. The fact is, the word 
Rah in the phrase Siphro dehe Rah is not a proper name at all,, 
but simply stands for “teacher,” and dehe Rah thus signifies “of 
a school,” a term used for any teacher and any school of any time. 
Although most of the Boraithoth w'hich it contains are as old as 
the 1st century, this book as such cannot have been written dow'n 
earlier than the 6th, in accordance wdtli the treatment, in this 
respect, of all the other Halakhic w'orks of the ‘ ‘ oral law. ” Siphro, 
although it hears on the pericopes and verses of Leviticus, and is, 
on account of this fact by many called a Midrash, is in reality 
Mishnah ,^^ — a name borne out by the nature of its contents, w’hich 
are mostly Mishnic, and sometimes represent actual canonical 
Mish7iiyyoth. Siph7V exhibits a curious conglomeration of matter. 

It opens with the “Eules of the Interpretation of Scripture,” 
ascribed to E. Yishma'el, — a Boraitko which, although important 
in itself, is not more important for this than for any other com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. And this conglomerate nature shows 
itself even more strikingly in form ; for Siphro contains as forms 
of division Dihhurim, Mekhilto, Pao'sliiyyoth (some of W’hich mean 
pericopes, wdiilst others mean chapters), Perakim, and PiskotK 
All this points, of course, to various divisions of the hook made at 
various times. Whilst none of these divisions can be later than 
the 12th century, the earliest is at least as old as the 2d, and belongs 
perhaps to the Ist.^® Siphro is chiefly of importance for the under- 
standing of the Mishnah of the orders Kodoshim and Tohoroth (which 
w'ere, no doubt, the earliest Mislmiipjoth piit into “order”) ; but, 
wdiilst it is a sure help for the Mishnah, ^\oMislmali is no sure help 
for it : Siphro is a genuine specimen of the “oral 3 aw,” inasmuch 
as it cannot he mastered without a teacher. Owing to the difficulty 
of understanding it, Siphro has not been often studied, and conse- 
quently not often printed. The editio princeps is of 1545 ; the 
second edition wdth the commentary Korhan Aharo7i is of 1609-11, 
both at Venice. The third edition with the just-named commen- 
tary is of 1702, and came out at Dessau. The fourth edition, with 
a Latin translation, is to be found in Blasius Ugolinus’s Thesaurm. 
A7itiquitatu7n Sacra7'um, &c., Venice, 1744 (voi. xiv.). All these 
are in folio. The fifth edition, wdth the commentary 'Amrath 
Kohaoiwi (vol. i.), appeared at Vilna, 1845, 4to. The sixth edition, 
with the commentary 'Asirith Haephah, appeared at Lemberg, 

1848, folio. The seventh edition, wdth tlie commentary Ilattorah 
Veham-Mitsvah, appeared at Bucharest, 1860, 4to. The eighth 
edition, wdth the commentary of E. Abraham b. David of Pos- 
quieres, &c., appeared at Vienna, 1862 ; and the ninth edition, 
with the commentary by R. Shirashon of Sens, a^ipeared at War- 
saw, 1866, both in folio. 

The fourth of these pieces of literature is Siphere. Siphere, or Siphero* 
Siphei'e dehe Rah, which in earlier times certainly included the 
olfest Rabbinic commentaries on Exodus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy (and perhaps also that on Ijeviticus), means now the 
oldest Rabbinic commentary on the last two books of Moses only. 


® See T. B., Berakhoth, 18&, and Rashi, in loco. The Sipho'o said 
here to have been studied by Benaiah the son of Jehoiada may well 
have been our Leviticus, though of course it cannot have been the 
Siphro with which we are here concerned. 

TlUd. 

® Preface to Mishneh Torah. 

® See T. B., Kidduslim, 33a. 

See the pericope Kedoshini, vi. 

. Its original founder (R. Yelmdah b. Il'ai) identifies Mishnah and 
Midrash, T. B., Kiddushm, 49a. 

They were known to R. Abraham b. David (Eabad). 

13 T, B,, Kiddushm, 33a. 
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Both hooks are divided into PlslMh (paragraphs), of which Biph&rc 
on Humhers has 161, whilst that on Btiuteroaomy has 357. The 
ancient division into Borailhoth cannot now be accurately 
traced. The work coinmeuces now at Numbers v. 1, and goes to 
the end of Deuteronomy. Tlie passages anonymously given in 
■ . Biphere are ascribed by the Babylonian Talmud^ to R. Shime'on b. 

Yohai, the favourite disciple of R. 'Akibah, and the reputed author 
of the Zohar. But although he is lio doubt the virtual author of 
■Siphere, seeing that most Boralthoth which are to be found therein 
are his, he cannot he, technically speaking, its author. For, in the 
first place, he is not only repeatedly named iu the book, but several 
times actually contradicted by others ; and, secondly, there are 
several passages, anonymously given, in the book, which can only 
be the result of ‘‘Tahnudie*’ study, and must be consequently pos- 
terior to the composition of the Talmud, The fact is that NfpAerc, 
like the other works of the ‘‘oral law,’’ was not written down 
before the 6th century. It ouglit to be mentioned here that the 
rabbis of the 11th, 12th, and ihth centuries, and even somewhat 
later, speak also of another Biphcrc which they variously designate 
as Biphere Paniin Bheni, Bl-phcre shcl Pemim Bheni, Biphere Bemid- 
bar Bi7iai, Biphere Zutta, and fire simply. To judge from the 
extracts which have come down to us, that work must not only 
have been of much 1 ater date, but also of far less value than the work 
in our bands. Biphere appeared for the first time in 1545, and with 
a Latin translation by Blasiiis Ugolinns, in his TliesaimiSi &c. 
(voh XV.), in 1744, — both at Yeniee,’ and in folio. The third 
edition appeared at Hamburg in 1789, and the fourth at Sulzbach 
in 1802, both in 4to. The fifth edition, with the commentary Zerd 
, Abraham, appeared in two volumes, of which the first was printed at 
Dyhernfurt in 1811 and the second at Radawell in 1820, both in 
folio. The sixth and best edition is that of Friedmann (Vienna, 
1864), and the seventh is that of Lemberg, 1866, both in 8vo. ^ 
Boraitho. There is also a fifth piece of Mishnic literature known specially 
by the name Boraitho. Besides the Bofaithoth constituting 
Toscplito, MeWiiltOy Biphro, and Biphere, there are hundreds of 
oihcr Bomiihotk to be found scattered about in both Talmuds. 
I’heso are, however, mere fragments of the vast Mishnayoth (entire 
Mishnic works*) composed by Bar lyappara, Rabbi Hiyya, and 
hundreds of other teachers, which in course of time must have 
]>erished. There is, however, enough left of Mishnah, canonical 
and non -canonical, to prove the correctness of the cabbalistic 
remark tliat Mishnah is the equivalent of Nesliamah (soul). This 
is no mere trifling based on the fact that the two wmrds {71^55^107 
accidentally consist of the same letters ; it is rather an 
enunciation of an intrinsic truth : what the soul {Neshameth) is to 
the body, the Mishnah is to Mosaism. The soul gives life to the 
body, and the Mishnah gives life to the Pentateuch. For the letter 
killeth, but the spirit givetb life ! (S. M. S.-S.) 

MISKOLCZ, capital of the Cis-Tisian county of Borsod, 
Hungary (4S° 6' H. lat., 20'’ 49' E. long.), is picturesquely 
situated in a valley watered by the Szinva, 90 miles north- 
east from Budapest, with which, as also with Debreczen 
and Kassa (Kaschau), it is directly connected by railway. 
Miskolcz is one of the most thriving provincial towns in 
the kingdom, and has many fine buildings, including Koman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist churches 
and schools, a Minorite convent, synagogue, Hungarian 
theatre, hospital, royal and circuit courts of law, salt and 
tar offices, and the administrative bureaus for the county. 
There are manufactories of snuff, porcelain, boots and shoes, 
and prepared leather, and both steam and water mills. The 
trade is chiefiy in grain, wheaten flour, wune, fruit, cattle, 
hides, honey, wax, and the agricultural products of the 
neighbourhood. The great fairs, held five times a year, 
are much resorted to by strangers from a distance. Hot 
far from the town are stone quarries and iron mines. At 
the end of 1880 the (civil) population amounted to 24,343, 
of whom the majority were Magyars by nationality. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries Miskolcz suftered much from 
the desolating hordes of Ottomans who then ravaged the country, 
as also from the troops of various Transylvanian princes and leaders, 
especially those of George Rak6czy and* Emeric Tokolyi. In 1781, 
1843, and 1847 it was devastated by fire, and on the 30th August 
1 878 a great portion of the town was laid in ruins by a terrific storm. 
(See Htjxgaby, vol. xiL p, 374.) 

MISEEPEESENTATIOH. See Feaud. 


^ Bynhedrin, 86 a. 

2 According to T. B., Kagigah, Ha, there existed at one time no 
than six or seven hundred Mishnah ordei-$., . , , - 






- MISSAL, 2 the book containing the liturgj^, or office oi 
the mass, of the Latin Church. This name {e.g., Missale 
Gothicum, Francoriira, Galiicanum Vetus) began to super- 
sede the older word Sacramentarg (Sacramentarium, Liber 
Sacrameiitorum) from about the middle of the 8th century. 
At that period the books so designated contained merely 
the fixed canon of the mass or consecration prayer 
(actionem, preceni canonicam, canonem actionis), and the 
variable collects, secretseor orationes super oblata, prefaces, 
and post-communions for each fast, vigil, festival, or feria, 
of the ecclesiastical year; for a due celebration of the 
Eucharist they required accordingly to be supplemented by 
other books, such as the called 

the Graduate, containing the proper antiphons (introits), 
responsories (graduals), tracts, sequences, offertories, com- 
munions, and other portions of the communion service 
designed to be sung by the schola or choir, and the Lection- 
arium (pv Epistolariuni diXidLEvangeUstarmm)y^itla1^ 
lessons. Afterwards missals began to be prepared contain- 
ing more or less fully the antiphons and lessons as w^eli as 
the prayers proper to the various days, and these were called 
missalia plenaria. All modern missals are of this last de- 
scription. The Bomemum ex decreto SS. Concilii 

Trideniini restitutwn, now in almost exclusive use through- 
out all the churches of the Latin obedience, owes its present 
form to the council of Trent, -which among its other tasks 
undertook the preparation of a correct and uniform liturgy, 
and entrusted the work to a committee of its members. This 
committee had not completed its labours when the council 
rose, but the pope was instructed to receive its report 
when ready • and to act upon it. The ‘‘ reformed missal 
accordingly was promulgated by Pius Y. on July 14, 1570, 
and its universal use enjoined on ail branches of the Catholic 
Church, the only exceptions allowed being in the case of 
churches having local and independent liturgies which 
had been kept in unbroken use for at least tw*o centuries.-^ 
It has subsequently undergone slight revisions under 
Clement YIII. (1604) and Urban VIII. (1634) ; and various 
new masses, both obligatory and permissive, universal and 
local, have been added by the competent authority. 
Although the Eomah is very much larger in bulk than any 
other liturgy, it need hardly be explained that the com- 
munion office to which it relates is not in itself inordinately 
long. By much the greater part of it is contained in the 

ordinary’’ and “canon” of the mass, usually placed 
about the middle of the missal, and occupies, though in 
large type, only a few pages in any printed copy. The 
work owes its bulk and complexity to two circumstances. 
On the one hand, in the celebration of the sacrifice of the 
mass practically nothing is left to the impulse or discretion 
of the officiating priest ; everything — what he is to say, 
the tone and gestures -with which he is to say it, the cut 
and colour of the robe he is to wear — is carefully prescribed 
either in the general rubrics prefixed to the text, or in the 
running rubrics which accompany it.^ On the other hand, 
the Eoman, like all the Western liturgies, is distinguished 

^ Missalis (sc., liber), Missale, from Missa ; see vol. viii. p. 652. 

^ The English missal consequently continued to be used by English 
Catholics until towards the end of the 17th century, when it was 
superseded by the Roman through Jesuit influence. The Gallican 
liturgy held its ground until much more recently, but has now suc- 
cumbed under the Ultramontanism of the bishops. 

® In all the older liturgies the comparative absence of rubrics is 
conspicuous and sometimes perplexing. It is very noticeable in the 
Roman Boxranmitaries, but the want is to some extent supplied by 
the very detailed directions for a high pontifical mass in the vaxuous 
texts of the Ordo Romanus mentioned below. That there was no 
absolutely fixed set of rubrics in use in France during the 8th century 
is* shown by the fact that each priest was required to write out an 
account of his own practice (“libellum ordinis”) and present it for 
approbation to the bishop in Lent (see Baluze, Cap. Reg. Franc., i. 
824, quoted in Smith’s Diet, af Chr. Aniig,, ii. 1521). 
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from tliose of the Eastern Churcli by its flexibility. 
Partly by conscious eflortj no doii].>t, but partly also by 
happy accident, a well-marked distinctive character has 
been given in one or all of the above-mentioned respects 
to the office for each ecclesiastical season, for each fast or 
festival of the year, almost for each day of the week ; and 
provision has also been made of a suitable communion ser- 
vice for many of the special and extraordinary occasions both 
of public and of private life. This richness of variety is seen 
not only in the collects but also in the lessons and antiphonal 
parts of the service, passages of Scripture in the selection and 
collocation of which an exquisite delicacy of religious and 
aesthetic instinct has been for the most part strikingly shown. 

The different parts of the Ptoman communion office are 
not all of the same antiquity. Its essential and character- 
istic features are most easily caught, and their rationale 
best understood, by reference to the earliest Sacramentaries 
(particularly the Gregorian, wffiich was avowedly the basis 
of the labours of the Tridentine committee), to the 
Gregorian Antiplionary^ and to the oldest redaction of the 
Ordo Bomamm}- The account of the mass (quaiiter Missa 
Eomana celebratur) as given by the SacrameMarium 
Greyoriamm is to the effect that there is in the first place 
‘Ghe Litroit according to the time, whether for a festival 
or for a common day; thereafter Kpie Eleison, (In 
addition to this Gloria in ExceUis Deo is said if a bishop 
be [the celebrant], though only on Sundays and festivals ; 
but a priest is by no means to say it, except only at 
Eastertide. When there is a litany (quando-letania agitur) 
neither Gloria in Excel sis nor Allehiia is sung.) After- 
wards the Oratio is said, whereupon follows the Apostolus^ 
also the Gradual and Alleluia, Afterwards the Gospel is 
read. Then comes the Offertorhlm^^ and the Oratio super 
ohlata is said.^^ Then follow the Sursimi Gorda^ the Pre- 
face^ Canon, Lord^s Prayer and embolism’^ (ip/SoXicrpa 
or insertion, Lihera nos, Domine), given at full length 
precisely as they still occur in the Koman missal. 

• In every liturgy of all the five groups a passage similar 
to this occurs, beginning with S^irsum Corda, followed 
by a Preface and the recitation of the Sanctus or 
Angelic Hymn. The canon” or consecration prayer, 
which in all of them comes immediately after, invariably 
contains our LoixPs words of institution, and (except in the 
Hestorian liturgy) concludes with the Lord^s Prayer and 
“embolism.” But within this framework there are certain 
differences of arrangement, furnishing marks by which the 
various groups of liturgies can be classified (see vol. xiv. 
p. 709 sq,). Thus it is distinctive of the liturgy of 
Jerusalem that the “great intercession” for the quick and 
the dead follows the words of institution and an Epiklesis 
(iTrLKXyjcFLs Tov 7n/€Vfjiaros dytov) or petition for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the gifts ; in the Alexandrian the 
“ great intercession ” has its place in the Preface ; in the 
East Syrian it comes between the words of restitution and 
the Epiklesis ; in the Epiiesine it comes before the Preface ; 
while in the Eoman it is divided into two, the commemora- 
tion of the living being before, and that of the dead after, 
the words of institution. Other distinctive features of the 
Eoman liturgy are (1) the position of the “ Pax ” after the 
consecration, and not as in all the other liturgies at a very 
early stage of the service, before the Preface even ; and 
(2) the absence of the Epiklesis common to all the others.^ 

^ For the genealogical relationships of the Koman ^vitlx other 
liturgies, the reader is referred to the article Liturgy (vol. xiv. 706 
sq,\ where some account is also given of the three Sacrammiaries, 
For the doctrines involved in the “sacrifice of the mass,” see 
Eucharist, vol. viii, p. 650 sq, 

^ Some editions do ixot mention the Offertory here. 

^ This was one of the points discussed at the council of Florence,, 
and Cardinal Bessarion for a time succeeded in persuading the Greeks 
to give up the Epiklesis. 


The words of its “canonical prayer” are of unknown 
antiquity ; they are found in the extant manuscripts of the 
Bacramentarium Gelasianum, and were already old and of 
forgotten authorship in the time of Gregory the Great, who, 
in a letter to John, bishop of Syracuse {Begistr. Epist., vii. 
64), speaks of it as “ the prayer composed by a ^scholastic ^ ” 
(precem quam scholasticiis composuerat). The same 
letter is interesting as containing Gregory’s defence, on the 
ground of ancient use, of certain parts of the Eoman ritual 
to which the bishop of Syracuse had taken exception as. 
merely borrowed from Constantinople. Thus we learn 
that, while at Constantinople the Kyrie Eleison w^as said by 
all simultaneously, it was the Eoman custom for the clergy 
to repeat the words first and for the people to respond, 
Ghrisie Eleison being also repeated an equal number of 
times. Again, the Lord’s Prayer was said immediately 
after the consecration aloud by ail the people among the 
Greeks, but at Eome by the priest alone. 

The somewhat meagre and imperfect liturgical details 
furnished by the Bacramentarmm Gregoriamim are supple- 
mented in a very full and interesting manner by the succes- 
sive texts of the Ordo Bonianus, the first of which dates 
from about the year 730. The ritual they enjoin is that 
for a pontifical high mass in Eome itself ; but the differences 
to be observed by a priest “qiiando in statione facit missas” 
are comparatively slight. Subjoined is a precis of Ordo 
Bomanus I, 

It is first of all explained that Kome has seven ecclesiastical 
regions, each with its proper deacons, subdeacons, and acolytes. 
Each region has its own clay of the week for high ecclesiastical 
functions, which are celebrated by each in rotation. [This accounts 
for the Static ad S. Mariam Majorein, ad S. Crucern in Jerusalem, 
ad S. Petruin, &c., jxrefixed to most of the masses in the GregoHmi 
SacQ'amentary, and still retained in the Fropriiim de Tempore” of 
the Koman missal.] The regulations for the assembling and 
marshalling of the procession by which the pontiff is met and then 
escorted to the appointed station are iniiiiitely given, as well as Ibi* 
■the adjustment of his vestments “ut bene sedeaiit,” 'when the 
sacristy has been reached. He does not leave the sacristy until the 
Introit has been begun by the choir in the church. Before tho 
Gloria he takes his stand at the altar, and after the KyHo Eleison 
has been sung (the number of times is left to his discretion) he 
begins the Gloria in Excelsis, which is taken up by the choir. Dur- 
ing the singinglie faces eastward; at its close he turns round for a 
moment to say “Pax vobis,” and forthwith proceeds to the Oratio,'^ 
This finished, ail seat themselves in order while the subdeacon 
ascends the ambo and reads [the Epistle], After he has done, tho 
cantor with his book (cantatorio) ascends and gives out the response 
{Besponsum) with the Allehiia and Tr actus m addition if the season 
calls for either. The deacon then silently kisses the feet of the 
pontiff and receives liis blessing in the words “ Dominus sit in corde 
tuo et in labiis tuis.” Preceded by acolytes with lighted candles 
and subdeacons burning incense, he ascends the ambo, where he reads 
the Gospel. At the close, with the words “Pax tibi” and 
“Dominus vobiscum,” the pontiff,® after another Oratio, descends 
to the “ senatorium ” accompanied by certain of the inferior clergy, 
and receives in order the oblations of the rulers (oblationes princi- 
pum), the archdeacon xvho follow's taking their “amulas” of wine 
and pouring them into a larger vessel ; similar offerings are received 
from the other ranks and classes present, including the women. 
This concluded, the pontift' and archdeacon wash their hands, the 
offerings being meanwhile arranged by the subdeacoiis on the altar, 
and water, supplied by the leader of the choir (archiparaphonista), 
being mingled with the wine. During this ceremony the schola 
have been engaged in singing the Offertorium.; when all is ready the 
pontiff signs to them to stop, and enters upon the Preface, the sub- 
deacons giving the responses. At the Angelic Hymn {Sanctm) all 
kneel and continue kneeling, except the pontiff, who rises alone 
and begins the Canon. At the words “per quern haec omnia ” the 
archdeacon lifts the cup with the oblates, and at “ Pax Domini sit 
semper vobiscum ” he ^ves the peace to the clergy in their order, 
and to the laity. The pontiff then breaks ofi* a particle from the 
consecrated bread and lays it upon the altar; the rest he places on 
the paten held by the deacon. It is then distributed while Agntes 
Dei is sung. The pontiff in communicating puts the particle into 
the cup, saying, “Fiat commixtio et consecratio corporis et sanguinis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi accipientibus nobis in vitam aeternam.” 
Those present communicate in their order under this species also. 

. Quam collectam dicunt, Ord. Rom, IL 

After singing “ Credo in unum Deum,” Ord, Rom, XI* 
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As the pontiff descends into the senatorium to give the communion, 
the schola begins the communion Antiphon, and continues singing 
the Pscblm until, all the people having communicated, they receive 
the sign to begin the Gloria, after which, the verse having been 
again repeated, they stop. The celebrant, then, facing eastward, 
offers the Oratio ad Coinplendum, which being finished the arch- 
deacon says to the people, “Ite, missa est,” they responding with 
Deo gratias.” 

To complete our idea of the Roman communion office as it 
was prior to the end of the 8tli century we must now turn to 
the Gregorian Antiphonarius sive Gradualis Liher^ ordmat%8 
per drctihm anni, which as its name implies contains those 
variable portions of the mass which W'ere intended to be 
sung by the schola or choir. It gives for each day for 
which a proper mass is provided — (1) the Antiphona (Anti- 
phona ad Introitum) and Psahnus ; (2) the Eesponsorinm 
and Versus, vvith its Alleluia and Versus', (3) the 
Offertorium and Versus ; (4) the Gomumvnio and Psedmus, 
Some explanation of each of these terms is necessary. (1) 
The word Antiphon (dvTL<f) 0 )vov, Old English Antefn, 
English Antkeu^ in its ecclesiastical use has reference 
to the very ancient practice of relieving the voices of the 
singers by dividing the work between alternate choirs. In 
one of its most usual meanings it has the special significa- 
tion of a sentence (usually scriptural) constantly sung by 
one choir between the verses of a psalm or hymn sung by 
another. According to the Roman liturgiologists it was 
Pope Celestiiie who enjoined that the Psalms of David 
should be sung (in rotation, one presumes) antiphonally 
before mass ; in process of time the antiphon came to be 
sung at the beginning and end only, and the psalm itself 
was reduced to a single verse. In the days of Gregory 
the Great the introit appears to have been sung precisely 
as at present, — that is to say, after the antiphon (proper 
and excellence), the Psedmus with its Gloria, then the 
antiphon again. (2) The Pesponsoriwn, like the Greek 
antiphon, derives its name from the responsive manner of 
singing. As introduced between the epistle and gospel it 
was probably at first a comparatively long passage, usually 
an entire psalm or canticle, originally given out by the 
cantor from the steps from which the epistle had been 
read (hence the later name Graduale), the response being 
taken up by the whole choir. (3) The Offertorium and 
Oommunio correspond to the “hymn from the book of 
Psalms mentioned by early authorities (see, for example, 
Augustine, Betr,, ii. 11 ; Ap, Const, viii. 13) as sung 
before the oblation and also while that which had been 
offered was being distributed to the people, A very 
intimate connexion between these four parts of the choral 
service can generally be observed ; thus, taking the first 
Sunday in the ecclesiastical year, we find both in the 
Antiphonary and in the modern Missal that the antiphon 
is Ps. XXV. 1-3, the psalmus Ps. xxv. 4, the responsorium 
(graduale) and versus Ps. xxv. 3 and xxv. 4, the ofiertorium 
and versus Ps. xxv. 1-3 and Ps. xxv. 5. The communio 
is Ps, Ixxxv. 12, one of the verses of the responsorium 
being Ps. Ixxxv. 7. In the selection of the introits there 
are also traces of a certain rotation of the psalms in the 
Psalter having been observed. i 

The first pages of the modern Roman missal are occupied 
with the Calendar and a variety of explanations relating 
to the year and its parts, and the manner of determin- 
ing the movable feasts. The general rubrics {Buhgicse 
Generales Missalii) follow, explaining what are the various 
kinds of mass which may be celebrated, prescribing the 
hours of celebration, the kind and colour of vestments to 
be used, and the ritual to be followed (ritiis celebrandi 
niissam), and giving directions as to wffiat is to be done in 
case of various defects or imperfections which may arise. 
The Prseparatio ad Missam, which comes next, is a short 
manual of devotion containing psalms, hymns, , and prayers 
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to be used as opportunity may occur before and after 
celebration. Next comes the proper of the season 
{Proprium Missarwa de Tempore), occupying more than 
half of the entire volume. It contains the proper introit,. 
collect (one or more), epistle, gradual (tract or sequence), 
gospel, offertory, secreta (one or more), communion, and 
post-communion for every Sunday of th^ year, and also 
for the festivals and ferias connected with the ecclesiastical 
seasons, as well as the offices peculiar to the ember days, 
Holy Week, Easter, and Whitsuntide. Between the office 
for Holy Saturday and that for Easter Sunday the ordinary 
of the mass (Ordo Missd), wdth the solemn and proper pre- 
faces for the year, and the canon of the mass are inserted. 
The proper of the season is folio-wed by the proper of the 
saints (Proprium Banctommi), containing what is special 
to each saint’s day in the order of the calendar, and by the 
Commune Banctorimi, containing such offices as the com- 
mon of one martyr and bisho23, the common of one martyr 
not a bishop, the common of many martyrs in paschal time, 
the common of many martyrs out of paschal time, and the 
like. A variety of masses to be used at the feast of the 
dedication of a church, of masses for the dead, and of votive 
masses (as for tliesick, for persons journeying, for bridegroom 
and bride) follow, and also certain benedictions. Most 
missals have an appendix also containing certain local 
masses of saints to be celebrated ex indulto a2)ostolico.” 

Masses fall into t-wo great subdivisions : — (1) ordinary or 
regular (secundum ordinem officii), celebrated according 
to the regular rotation of fast and feast, vigil and feria, in 
the calendar ; (2) extraordinary or occasional (extra ordinem 
I officii), being either “votive” or “for the dead,” and from 
I the nature of the case having no definite time prescribed 
for them. Festival masses are either double, half-double, 
or simple, an ordinary Sunday mass being a half-double. 
The difference depends on the number of collects and 
secretse ; on a double only one of each is offered, on a half- 
double there are two or three, and on a simple there may 
be as many as five, or even seven, of each. Any mass 
may be either high (missa solennis) or low (missa privata). 
The distinction depends upon the number of officiating 
clergy, certain differences of practice as to what is pro- 
nounced aloud and what inaudibly, tho use or absence of 
incense, certain gestures, and the like. Solitary masses 
are forbidden ; there must be at least an acolyte to give 
the responses. The vestments prescribed for the priest are 
the amice, alb, cingulum or girdle, maniple, stole, and 
chasuble (planeta) ; see Costume, voL vi. p. 462. There 
are certain distinctions of course for a bishop or abbot. The 
colour of the vestments and of the drapery of the altar varies 
according to the day, being either white, red, green, violet, 
or black. This last custom does not go much further back 
than Innocent III., who explains the symbolism intended. 

Subjoined is an account of the manner of celebrating 
high mass according to the rite at present in force. 

1. The priest who is to celebrate, having previously confessed (if 
necessary) and having finished matins and lauds, is to seek leisure 
for private prayer (fasting) and to use as he has oijportiinity the 
“ prayers before mass ” already referred to. How the robing in the 
sacristy is next to be gone about is minutely j^rescribed, and prayers 
are given to be used as each article is put on. The sacramental 
elements having previously been placed on the altar or on a credence 
table, the celebrant enters the church and takes his stand before 
the lowest step of the altar, having the deacon on his right and the 
subdeacon on his left. After invoking the Trinity (In nomine 
Patris, &c.) he repeats alternately with those who are with him the 
psalm “ Jiidica me, Bens,” which is preceded in the usual way by an 
antiphon (I ntroibo ad altare Dei), and followed also by the Gloria 
and Antiphon.^ The versicle “Adjutorium nostrum,’’ with its 


1 This antiphon is not to be confounded with the Antiphona ad 
Introitum. further on. This use of the 43d Psalm goes as far hack at 
least as the end of the 11th century, being mentioned by Micrologus 
(1080). It is omitted in masses for the dead and during Holy Week 
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response “Qiii feoit,” is followed by tlie Confiteor/’^ said alter- 
nately by tlie priest and by tlie attendants, who in turn respond with 
the irrayer for divine forgiveness, Miscreatiir.” The priest then 
gives the absolution (“ Iiidulgentiam”), and after the versicles and 
responses beginning “ Deus, tii coiiversus*’ he audibly says, 
^‘Oremus,” and ascending to the altar silently offers two short 
prayers, one asking for forgiveness and liberty of access through 
Christ, and another indulgence for himself “through the merits of 
thy saints whose relics Ji.re here.” _ Receiving the thurible from the 
deacon he incenses the altar, and is thereafter himself incensed by 
the deacon. He then reads the Introit, which is also sung by the 
choir; the “ Ivvrie Eleisoii” is then said, after which the words 
“ Gloria in Excelsis ” " are sung by the celebrant and the rest of the 
hymn completed by the choir. 

2. Kissing the altar, and turning to the people with the formula 
“ Domimis voblscnm,” the celebrant proceeds with the collect or col- 
lects proper to the season or day, which are read secretly. The 
epistle for the day is then read by the subdeacon, and is followed 
by the gradual, tract, alleluia, or setxuenee, according to the time.® 
This finished, tlie deacon places the book of the gospels on the 
altar, and the celebrant blesses the incense. The deacon kneels 
before the altar and offers the prayer “Munda cor meuin,” after- 
wards takes the book from the altar, and kneeling before the 
celebrant asks his blessing, which he receives with the words 
“ Doininus sit in corde tuo. ’’ Having kissed the hand of the priest, 
he goes accoinpanied by acolytes with incense and lighted candles 
to the pulpit, and with a “ Dominus vohisciim” and minutely pre- 
scribed crossings and incensings gives out and reads the gospel for the 
day, at the close of which “ Laus tibi, Christe ” is said, and the book 
is brought to the celebrant and kissed with the words “ Per evan- 
gelica dicta delean tur nostra delieta,” The celebrant then standing 
at the middle of the altar sings the words “ Credo in unum Deum,” 
and the rest of the Nicene creed is sung by the choir. 

B. With “Dominus vobiscum” and “Oremus” the celebrant 
proceeds to read the Offertory, which is also sung by the choir. 
This finished he receives the paten with the host from the deacon, 
and after offering the host with the prayer beginning “Suscipe, 
Sancte Pater ” places it upon the corporal. The deacon then 
ministers wine and the subdeacon water, and before the celebrant 
mixes the water with the wine he blesses it in the prayer “Deus 
•qui humanie.” He then takes the chalice, and having offered it 
(“ Ofierimus tibi, Domine ”) places it upon the corporal and covers 
it with the pall. Slightly bowing over the altar, he then offers the 
prayer “In spiritu humilitatis,” and, lifting up his eyes and 
stretching out his hands, proceeds with “Veni sanctificator.” 
After blessing the incense (“Per intercessionem beati Michaelis 
arcliangeli ”) he takes the thurible from the deacon and incenses the 
bread and wine and altar, and is afterwaids himself incensed as well 
as the others in their order. Next going to the epistle side of the 
altar he washes his fingers as he recites the verses of the 26th Psalm 
beginning “ Lavabo.” Returning and bowing before the middle of 
the altar, with joined hands he says, “Suscipe, sancta Trinitas,” then 
turning himself towards the people he raises his voice a little and 
says, “Orate, fratres” (“that my sacrifice and yours may be 
acceptable to God the Father Almighty ”), the response to which 
is “ Suscipiat Dominus sacrifieinm de manibus tuis,” &e. 
He then recites the secret prayer or prayers, and at the end 
says, with an audible voice, “ Per omnia ssecula sseculorum ” I 
{R “Amen”). 

4. Again saluting with a “ Dominus vobiscum,” he lifts up his 
hands and goes on to the “ Sursum Corda ” and the rest of the Pi’e- 
face. A different intonation is given for each of the prefaces.® At 
the Sanctus the handbell is rung. If there is a choir the Sanctus 
is sung while the celebrant goes on -with the Canon,® After the 
words of consecration of the w^afer, which are said “secretly, dis- 
tinctly, and attentively,” the celebrant kneels and adores the 
host, rising elevates it, and replacing it on the corporal again 

^ A form very similar to the present is given by Micrologus, and it 
as foreshadowed even in liturgical literature of the 8th century. 

2 During Lent and Advent, and in masses for the dead, this is 
•omitted. In low masses it is of course said, not sung (if it is to be 
said). It may be added that this early position of the Gloria in 
Excelsis is one of the features distinguishing Roman from Ephesine 
use. ^ , 

® The tract is peculiar to certain occasions, especially of a mournful 
nature, and is sung by a single voice. By a sequence is understood a 
more or less metrical composition, not in the words of Scripture, having 
a special bearing on the festival of the day. See, for example, the 
sequence, “ Lauda Sion Salvatorem,” on Corpus Christi day. 

^ On certain days the Credo is omitted. 

® Now eleven ; they were at one time much more numerous, 

® The approved usage appears to be in that case that it is sung as 
far as “Hosanna in Excelsis” before the elevation, and “Benedictus 
qui venit ” is reserved till afterwards. In France it was a very com- 
mon custom, made general for a time at the request of Louis XIL, to 
sing “0 salutaris hostia” at the elevation. 


adores it (the bell meanwhile being riing).^ The same rite is 
observed when the chalice is consecrated. Immediately before the 
Lord*s Prayer, at the words “ per ii)suni et cum ipso et in ipso,” 
the sign of the cross is made three times over the chalice with the 
host, and towards the close of the “ embolism ” the fraction of the 
host takes place. After the words “ Pax Domini sit semper vobis- 
ciim ” the emission of the particle into the cup takes place with 
the words “Hsec conimixtio et consecratio, ” &c. The celebrant 
then says the Agnus Dei three times. 

5. While the choir sings the Agnus Dei and the Communion, the 
celebrant proceeds, still '“secrete,” with the remainder of the office, 
which though, printed as part of the canon is more conveniently 
called the Communion and Post-communion, After the prayer for 
the peace and unity of the church (“Domine Jesu Christe, qui 
dixisti ”) he salutes the deacon with the kiss of peace, saying, “ Pax 
tecum” ; the subdeacoii is saluted in like manner, and then conveys 
the “ pax ” to the rest of the clergy who may be assisting. The cele- 
brant then communicates under both species with suitable prayers 
and actions, and afterwards administers the sacrament to the other 
communicants if there be any. Then while the wine is poured into 
the cup for the first ablution he says, “Quod ore sumpsimus”; 
having taken it he says, ‘ ' Corpus tuum, Domine. ” After the second 
ablution he goes to the book and reads the Communion. Then turn- 
ing to the people with “ Dominus vobiscum ” he reads the Post- 
communion (one or more); turning once more to the congregation he 
uses the old dismissal formula “ Dominus vobiscum ” {IL Et cum 
spiritu tuo), and “Ite, inissa est” [or “ Benedicainus Domino,” in 
those masses from which “Gloria in Excelsis” has been omitted] 
(i2. Deo Gratias). Bowing down before the altar heofiers the prayer 
“Plaeeat tibi, sancta Trinitas,” then turning round he makes the 
sign of the cross over the congregation with the words of the 
benediction (“ Benedicat ”).® He then reads the passage from the 
gospel of John beginning with “In prineijno erat Verbum,” or 
else the proper gospel of the day.® (J. S. BL.) 

MISSIONS. The history of Christian missions may, 
for practical purposes, be best divided into three chief 
periods — (1) the primitive, (2) the mediasval, and (3) 
the modern. None of these periods can be neglected, for 
they have an intimate connexion with each other, and 
illustrate ^the activity respectively of individuals, of the 
church in her corporate capacity, and of societies. 

1, The Fvimitive Feriod. 

Christian missions had their origin in the example and 
■ the command of our Lord Himself (Matt, xxviii. 19); and 
the unparalleled boldness on the part of the Founder of 
Christianity, which dared to anticipate for the Christian 
faith a succession of efforts which should never cease to 
cause its propagation to be undertaken as “a distinct 
and direct work,” has been justified by the voice of history,^^ 
Whereas other religions have spread from country to 
country as component parts of popular opinion, have 
travelled with migration or conquest, have passed in the 
train of things and by the usual channels of communica- 
tion, the first foundations of the church had hardly been 
laid before individual missionary activity marked the life 
of each one of the circle of the apostles. 

Of the actual details of their labours we have been per- 
mitted to know but little. Three only of the immediate 
followers of the Saviour have any conspicuous place in the 
apostolic records, and the most illustrious in the whole 
domain of missionary activity, St Paul, did not belong 
to the original twelve. His activity took the form of* 
journeys and voyages, chiefiy to large towns, where his 
message found a point of contact either with the Jewish 
synagogue or the aspirations of the Gentile w^oiid. The 
result of his labours and of those of his successors 

^ The history of the practice of elevating the host is somewhat 
obscure. It seems to have arisen out of the custom of holding up the 
oblations, as mentioned in the Ordo Romamts (see above). The 
elevation of the host, as at present practised, was first enjoined by 
Pope Honorius III. The use of the handbell at the elevation is still, 
later, and was first made general by Gregory XI. 

® The benediction is omitted in masses for the dead. 

® The reading of the passage from John on days which had not a 
pi'oper gospel was first enjoined by Pius Y. 

Davison, 0% Ffo^hecy, p. 278. 




was tliat towards tlie middle of the 2d' century the 
church had gradually extended its conquests through Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, southern Gaul, and northern AfricaG 
Ecclesiastical history can tell but little of the churches 
earliest teachers, and the infancy of many of the primitive 
congregations is wrapped in hopeless darkness. Whatever 
was effected was due to the evangelizing labours of 
individual bishops and clergy, who occupied themselves “in 
season and out of season,^’ aud toiled zealously and 
effectively in the spread of the church, though leaving no 
record of their de\'otion. Amongst the most distinguished 
representatives of tliis individual activity in the 4th and 
5tii centuries may be mentioned IJihla, the “ apostle of 
the Goths,” about 325; Frumentius, a bishop of Abyssinia, 
about 327 ; Chrysostom, •who founded at Constantinople 
in 404 A.n. an institution in which Goths might be trained 
to preach the gospel to their own people f Yalentinus, the 
“ apostle of Noricurn,” about 440 ; and Honoratus, who from 
his moimstic home in the islet of Lerins, about 410, sent 
forth numerous labourers to southern and western Gaul, 
to become the leading missionaries of their day among 
the masses of heathendom in the neighbourhood of Arles, 
Lyons, Troyes, Metz, and Nice. 

2. The Medimval Period, 

With the 5th century the church found a very different 
element proposed to her missionary energies and zeal. 
Her outposts of civilization had scarcely been planted when 
she was confronted with numherless hordes which had long 
been gathering afar off in their native wilds, and which 
were now precipitated over the entire face of Europe, 
Having for some time ceased to plead for toleration, and 
learnt to be aggressive, she not only stood the shock of 
change but girded herself for the difficult work of calming 
the agitated elements of society, of teaching the nations a 
higher faith than a savage form of nature worship, of 
purifying and refining their recklessness, independence, 
and uncontrollable love of liberty, and fitting them to 
become members of an enlightened Christendom. 

id) The Celtic Missionaries , — The first pioneers who went 
forth to engage in this difficult enterprise came from the 
secluded Celtic churches of Ireland and the Scottish 
Higldands, which, though almost forgotten amidst the 
desolating contest which was breaking up the Eoman world, 
were no sooner founded than they sent forth “ armies of 
Scots” to pour back upon the Continent the gifts of 
civilization and the gospel. Of many who deserve 
mention in connexion with this period, the most prominent 
were — Columba, the founder of the famous monastery of 
Iona, and the evangelizer of the iUbanian Scots and 
northern Piets; Aidan, the apostle of Northumbria; 
Columbanus, the apostle of the Burgundians of the Vosges ; 
Callich or Galius, the evangelizer of north-eastern Switzer- 
land and Alemannia ; Kilian, the apostle of Thuringia ; 
and Trudpert, the martyr of the Black Forest. The 
zeal of these singular men at the head of ardent disciples 
seemed to take the world by storm. Travelling generally 
in companies, and carrying a simple outfit, these Celtic 
pioneers fiung themselves on the Continent of Europe, and, 
not content with reproducing at Annegray or Luxeuil the 
willow or brushw^ood huts, the chapel and the round tower, 
which they had left behind in Derry or in the island of Hy, 
they braved the dangers of the northern seas, and pene- 
trated as far as the Faroes and even far distant Iceland.^ 

{b) The English Missimaries , — Thus they laid the 
foundations, awing the heathen tribes by their indomitable 
spirit of self-sacrifice and the sternness of their rule of life. 

^ Justin, Di(a, (^. 117r TertuU., 37; m.dAdv, Jud., 7. 
s Theodorefc, v. 30. 

® See A, W. Haddan, ’"Scots on the Continent/’^ p, 256. 


But, marvellous as it was, their wmrk lacked the element 
of permanence; and it became clear that if Europe -was to 
be carried through the dissolution of the old society, and 
missionary operations consolidated, a more practical system 
must be devised and carried out. The men for this w-ork 
were now ready. Eestored to the commonwealth of nations 
by the labours of the follow^ers of Augustine of Canterbury 
and the Celtic missionaries from Iona, ** the sons of the 
newly evangelized English churches were ready to go forth 
to the help of their Teutonic brothers in to 
forests. The energy which warriors were accustomed to 
put forth in their efforts to conquer was now “ exhibited in 
the enterprise of conversion and teaching ” ^ by Wilfrid on 
the coast of Friesland,^ by Willibrord in the neighbourhood 
of Utrecht,^ by the martyr-brothers Ewald or Hmvald 
amongst the “old” or continental Saxons,^ by Swfidbert 
the apostle of the tribes between the Ems and the Yssel, 
by Adelbert, a prince of the royal house of Northumbria, 
in the regions north of Holland, by Wursing, a native of 
Friesland, and one of the disciples of Willibrord, in the 
same region, and last, not least, by the famous Winfrid 
or Boniface, the “apostle of Germany,” wLo %vent forth 
first to assist Willibrord at Utrecht, then to labour in 
Thuringia and Upper Hessia, then, wfith the aid of his. 
kinsmen Wunibald and Willibald, their sister Walpurga, 
and her thirty companions, to consolidate the work of 
earlier missionaries, and finally to die a martyr on the 
shore of the Zuyder Zee. 

(c) Scandinavian Missions.' — ^Devoted, however, as were 
the labours of Boniface and his disciples, the battle was 
not yet nearly won. All that he and they and the emperor 
Oharlemagne after them achieved for the fierce untutored 
world of the 8th century seemed to have been done in vain 

' when, in the 9th, “on the north and north-west the 
pagan Scandinavians -were hanging about every coast, and 
pouring in at every inlet; when on the east the pagan 
Hungarians were swarming like locusts and devastating 
Europe from the Baltic to the Alps ; when on the south 
and south-east the Saracens were pressing on and on with 
their victorious hosts. It seemed then as if every pore of 
life were choked, and Christendom must be stified and 
smothered in the fatal embrace.” ® But it was even now 
that one of the most intrepid of missionary enterprises, 
was undertaken, and the devoted Anskar went forth and 
proved himself a true apostle of Denmark and Sweden, 
sought out the Scandinavian viking in his native home and 
icy fiords, and, after persevering in the face of apparently 
insurmountable difficulties and hardships, handed on tho 
torch of self-denying zeal to others, who “casting their 
bread on the waters ” saw, after the lapse of many years,, 
the close of the monotonous tale of burning churches and 
pillaged monasteries, and taught the fierce Northman to 
lay aside his old habits of piracy, and gradually learn 
respect for civilized institutions. 

(d) Slavonic Missions. — Thus the “ gospel of the 
kingdom ” was successively proclaimed to the Boinan, the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian world. A 
contest still more stubborn remained with the Slavonic 
tribes, with their triple and many-headed divinities, their 
powers of good and powers of evil, who could be approached 
only with fear and horror, and propitiated only with 
human sacrifices. Mission work commenced in Bulgaria 
during the latter part of the 9th century ; thence it 
extended to Moravia, where two Greek missionaries — Cyril 
and Methodius — provided for the people a Slavonic Bible 

^ Churcli, Gifts of Civilization^ p. 330. 

® Bede, v. 19. 

® "Annal. Xantenses,” Pertz, Mon, Germ,, ii. 220. 

7 Bede, ^ if. A?., v. 10. 

® See Lightfoot, Ancient and Modem Missions, 
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and a Slavonic Liturgy ; tlience to Boliemia, and so 
onwards to the Scythian wilds and level steppes, Avhere 
arose the Russian kingdom of Ruric the dSTorthman, and 
where about the close of the 10th century the Eastern 
Church “ silently and almost unconsciously bore into the 
world her mightiest offspring/^ ^ But, though the baptism 
of Yladimir and the flinging of the triple and many-headed 
idols into the waters of the Dnieper was a heavy blow to 
Slavonic idolatry, mission work was carried on with but 
partial success ; and it taxed all the energies of Albrecht, 
bishop of Bremen, of Viciiin, bishop of Oldenburg, of 
Bishop Otto of Bamberg the apostle of the Pomeranians, 
of Adalbert the martyr-apostle of Prussia, to s^Dread the 
word in that country, in Lithuania, and in the territory of 
the Wends. It was not till 1168 that the gigantic four- 
headed image of Swantevit was destroyed at Arcona, 
the capital of the island of Riigen, and this Mona of 
Slavonic superstition was included in the advancing 
circle of Christian civilization. As late as 1230 human 
sacrifices were still being offered up in Prussia and 
Lithuania, and, in spite of all the efforts of the Teutonic 
Knights to expel by force the last remains of heathenism 
from the face of Europe, idolatrous practices still lingered 
amongst the people, wLile in the districts inhabited 
by the Lapps, though successful missions had been 
inaugurated as early as 1335, Christianity cannot be said 
to have become the dominant religion till at least two 
centuries later. 

(e) Moslem Missions . — The mention of the order of the 
Teutonic Knights reminds us how the crusading spirit had 
affected Christendom, and exchanged the patience of a 
Boniface or an Anskar for the fiery zeal of the warrior of 
the cross. Still it is refreshing to notice how even now 
there was found the famous Raymond Lully to protest 
against propagandism by the sword, to urge on pope after 
pope the necessity of missions amongst the Moslems, and 
to seal his testimony mth his blood outside the gates 
of Bugiah in northern Africa (June 30, 1315). Out 
of the crusades, however, arose other efforts to bear the 
banner of the cross into the lands of the East, and to 
develop the work which ISTestorian missionaries from 
Baghdad, Edessa, and Msibis had already inaugurated 
along the Malabar coast, in the island of Ceylon, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea. In 1245 
the Roman pontiff sent two embassies, one to charge 
the Mongol warriors to desist from their desolating inroads 
into Europe, the other to attempt to win them over to 
the Christian faith. The first, a party of four Dominicans, 
sought the commander-in-chief of the Mongol forces in 
Persia ; the second, consisting of Franciscans, made their 
way into Tartary, and sought to convert the successor 
of Oktai-Khan. Their exertions were seconded in 1253 
by the labours of another Franciscan whom Louis IX. of 
France sent forth from Cyprus, ^ while in 1274 the 
celebrated traveller Marco Polo, accompanied by two 
learned Dominicans, visited the court of Kublai-Khan, 
and at the commencement of the 14th century two 
Franciscans penetrated as far as Peking, and kept alive a 
flickering spark of Christianity in the Tartar kingdom, 
even translating the ISTew Testament and the Psalter into 
the Tartar language, and training youths for a native 
.ministry,^ 

(/) Missions to India and the New World . — These ten- 
tative missions in the East were now to be supplemented by 
others on a larger scale. In 1486 the Cape of Good Hope 
was rounded by Dias, and in 1508 the foundations of the 

^ Stanley, Eastern Chtwch, p. 294. 

^Neander, vii. 69 j Hakluyt, I7l; Hue, i. 207. 

® Meander, vii. 79: Gieseler, iv. 259, 260; Hardwick, Middle Aaes, 
235-337. 


Portuguese Indian empire were laid by Albuquerque. 
Columbus also in 1492 had landed on San Salvador, and 
the voyages of the Venetian Cabot along the coast of North 
America opened up a new world to missionary enterprise. 
These bold discoverers had secured the countenance of the 
pope on the condition that wherever they might plant a 
flag they should be also zealous in promoting the extension 
of the Christian faith. Thus a grand opportunity was 
given to the churches of Portugal and Spain. But the 
zeal of the Portuguese, even when not choked b,y the rising 
lust of wealth and territorial power, took too often a 
one-sided direction, repressing the Syrian Christians on 
the Malabar coast, and interfering with the Abyssinian 
Church,^ -while the fanatic temper of the Spaniard, 
maddened by his prolonged conflict with the infidel at home, 
betrayed him into methods of propagating his faith -which 
we cannot contemplate without a shudder, consigning, in 
Mexico and Peru, multitudes who would not renounce 
their heathen errors to indiscriminate massacre or abject 
slavery.^ Their only defender for many years was the 
famous Las Casas, who, having sojourned amongst them 
till 1516, has drami a terrible picture of the oppression, 
he strove in vain to prevent.^ Some steps indeed were 
taken for disseminating Christian principles, and the pope 
in granting territory to the cro-v\ms of Spain and Portugal 
had specially urged this duty, and had been instrumental 
! in inducing a band of missionaries, chiefly of the mendicant 
orders, to go forth to this new mission field." But the 
results were scanty. Only five bishoprics had been 
established by 1520, and the number of genuine con- 
verts was small. In settling, however, his realm the 
conqueror of Mexico evinced no little solicitude for the 
sjpiritual welfare of his charge; and the labours of the 
devoted men whom he begged the emperor to send out 
were successful in banishing every vestige of the Aztec 
worship from the Spanish settlements.® 

(y) Ihe Jesuit Missions . — It was during the period at 
which we have now arrived • that the great organization of 
the Jesuits came into existence, and one of the first 
of LoyoWs associates, Francis Xavier, was also one of the 
greatest and most zealous missionaries of his or any other 
era. .Encouraged by the joint co-operation of the pope 
and of John III of Portugal, and strongly tinged like 
Loyola with ideas of chivalry and self-devotion, he disem- 
barked at Goa on the 6th of May 1542, and before hif 
death on the Isle of St John (Hiang-Shang), December 2, 
1552, he had roused the European Christians of Goa to a 
new life, laboured with singular success amongst the Para- 
vars, a fisher caste near Cape Comorin, gathered many 
converts in the kingdom of Travancore, visited the island 
of Malacca, made his way to and founded a mission in 
Japan, thence revisited Goa, and impelled by the quenchless 
desire to unfurl the banner of the cross in China, had set 
out thither to fall a victim to malignant fever at the 
early age of forty-six, within sight of that vast empire whose 
conversion had been the object of his holy ambition. 

The immediate successor of Xavier, Antonio CriminaHs, 
was regarded by the J esiiits as the first martyr of their 
society (1562). Mattheo Ricci, an Italian by birth, was 
also an indefatigable missionary in China for twenty-seven 
years, while the pecuhar methods of unholy compromise 
-with Brahmanism in India followed by Robert de’ Nobili 
drew down the condemnatory briefs of pope after pope, and 
were fatal to the vitality of his own and other missions. 

^ Geddes, Mistory of the Church of Malalar^ p. 4 ; Meale, Eastern 
Church, ii, 343. 

® Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, i. 318, iii. 218. 

® Eelacion de la Eestruyeion de las Indias. 

^ Prescott, Mexico, iii. 218 n. 

® Prescott, iii. 219. ; 
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Other representatives of the same order worked with 
success in evangelizing the Spanish settlement of Paraguay 
in 1582, while their defeated foes the Huguenots sent 
forth under a French knight of Malta a body of devoted 
men to attempt the formation of a Christian colony at Eio 
Janeiro. By the close of the 16th century the unflag- 
ging zeal of the Jesuits led to a more coniidete development 
and organization of the missionary system of the Roman 
Church. To give unity and solidity to the work of missions, 
a committee of cardinals was appointed under the name 
of the Congregatio de propaganda and to it was 

entrusted the entire management of the mission, conducted 
under the superintendence of the pope. The scheme origin- 
ated with Gregory XIII., but was not fully organized till 
forty years afterwards, when Gregory XY, gave it plenary 
authority by a bull dated June 2, 1622. Gregory’s suc- 
cessor, Urban YIII., supplemented the establishment of the 
congregation by founding in connexion with it a great 
missionary college, where Europeans might he trained for 
foreign labours, and natives might be educated to undertake 
mission work wherever new colonies were settled. At 
this college is the missionary printing-press of the Roman 
Church, and its library contains an unrivalled collection of 
literary treasures bearing on the particular work. From its 
walls have gone forth numbers of devoted men, who have 
proved themselves able to promote in a singular degree the 
enlargement of the boundaries of the church by means of 
material as well as spiritual forces. 

3. The Modern Femod, 

TMs last period of missionary activity is distinguished 
in a special degree by the exertions of societies for the 
develojiment of mission work. 

As contrasted with the colossal display of power on the j 
part of the Church of Rome, it must be allowed that the 
churches which in the 16th century broke ofl from their 
allegiance to the Latin centre at first presented a great 
lack of anxiety for the extension of the gospel and the 
salvation of the heathen. The causes of this, however, are 
not far to seek. The isolation of the Teutonic churches 
from the vast system with which they had been bound up, 
the conflicts and troubles among themselves, the necessity 
of fixing their own principles and defining their own rights, 
concentrated their attention upon themselves and their own 
home work, to the neglect of work abroad. 

Btiii the development of the maritime power of England, 
which the Portuguese and Spanish monarchies noted with 
fear and jealousy, was distinguished by a singular anxiety 
for the spread of the Christian faith. Edward YI. in Ms 
instructions to the navigators in Willoughby’s fleet, Cabot 
in those for the direction of the intended voyage to Cathay, 
good old Hakluyt, who promoted many voyages of dis- 
covery in addition to writing their history, agree with 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s chronicler that ‘Hhe solving of 
Christianity must he the chief intent of such as shall make 
any attempt at foreign discovery, or else whatever is builded 
upon other foundation shall never obtain happy success 
or continuance.’’ When on the last day of the year 1600 
Queen EHzaheth granted a charter to George, earl of 
Cumberland, and other “adventurers,” to be a body- 
corporate by the name of “ The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading with the East Indies,” the 
expressed recognition of higher duties than those of com- 
merce may by some he deemed a mere matter of form, 
and, to use the words of Bacon, “what was first in God’s 
providence was but second in man’s appetite and intention.” 
Yet a keen sense of missionary duty marks many of the 
chronicles of English mariners. Notably was this the case 
with the estabhshment of the first English colony in 
America, that of. Yirginia, by Sir ’^Salter ^Raleigh. The 




philosopher Heriot, one of his colleagues, laboured for the- 
conversion of the natives, amongst w^hoin the first baptism, 
is recorded to have taken place on August 13, 1587.^ 
Raleigh himself presented as a parting gift to the Yirginiam 
Company the sum of £100 “ for the propagation of the. 
Christian religion” in that settlement, ^ When James I. 
granted letters patent for the occupation of Yirginia it 
was directed that the “ word and service of God he. 
pjreached, planted, and used as well in the said colonies 
as also as much as might he among the savages bordering 
among them”^ and the honoured names of Nicolas Ferrai*, 
John Ferrar, Dr Donne, and Sir John Sandys, a pupil of 
Hooker, are all found on the council by which the home 
management of the colony was conducted. 

In the year 1618 was published 
navigation and navigators^ by John Wood, D.D., dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Smith, governor to the East India Company,., 
and much about the same time appeared the well-known 
treatise of the famous Grotius, Be Yeritate Meligionis-^ 
Christkmm, written for the express use of settlers in distant 
lands. The wants, moreover, of the North American, 
colonies did not escape the attention of Archbishop Laud, 
during his official connexion with them as bishop of 
London, and he was developing a plan for promoting a 
local episcopate there when his troubles began and his- 
scheme was interrupted. During the Protectorate, in 
1649, an ordinance was passed for ‘Hhe promoting and. 
propagating of the gospel of Jesus Christ in New England 
by the erection of a corporation, to be called by the name- 
of the President and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, to receive and dispose of moneys-. 
for the jiurpose, and a general collection was ordered to be 
made in all the parishes of England and Wales; and 
Cromwell himself desired a scheme for setting up a council 
for the Protestant religion, which should rival the Roman. 
Propaganda, and consist of seven councillors and four 
secretaries for difierent provinces.^ On the restoration of 
the monarchy, through the influence of Richard Baxter' 
with Lord Chancellor Hyde, the charter already granted 
by Cromwell was renewed, and its powers were enlarged. 
For now the corporation was styled “ The Propagation of 
the Gospel in New England and the parts adjacent in 
America,” and its object was defined to be “not only to^ 

‘ seek the outward welfare and prosperity of those colonies, 
but more especially to endeavour the good and .salvation of 
their immortal souls, and the publishing the most glorious- 
gospel of Christ among them,” On the list of the- 
corporation the first name is the earl of Clarendon, while- 
the Hon. Robert Boyle was appointed president. Amongst 
the most eminent of its missionaries was the celebrated 
John Eliot, who, encouraged by Boyle, and assisted by him 
with considerable sums of money, brought out the Bible in 
the Indian language in 1661-64, having revealed at the end 
of the Indian grammar which he had composed the secret of 
Ms success : “prayer and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
will do anything.” Boyle displayed in other ways Ms zeal 
for the cause of missions. He contributed to the expense- 
of printing and publishing at Oxford the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles in the Malay language, and at hia 
death left £5400 for the proiiagation of the gospel in 
heathen lands. 

The needs of the colonial church soon excited the attentioit 
of others also, and great efforts were made by Bishop 
Beveridge, Archbishop Wake, Archbishop Sharpe, Bishop 
Gibson, and afterwards by the philosophic Bishop Berkeley, 
and Bishop Butler, the famous author of the Analogy^ to 

^ Hakluyt, Voyages^ iii. 345. 

2 Oldy, Life of JRaleighy p. 118. 

® Neale, IListory of New England, i. p. 260 ; Burnet, History q#' 
hu own Times, i. p. 132. 
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develop the colonial church and provide for the wants of the 
Indian tribes. In 1696 Dr Bray, at the request of the gover- 
nor and assembly of Maryland, was selected by the bishop of 
London as ecclesiastical commissary ; and, having sold his 
effects, and raised money on credit, he sailed for Maryland 
in 1699, where he promoted, in various ways, the interests 
of the church. Eeturning to England in 1700-1, and 
supported by all the weight of Archbishop Tenison and 
Bishop Compton, he was graciously received by William III., 
and received letters patent under the great seal of 
England for creating a corporation by the name of the 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” on the 16th of June 1701. 

With the establishment of this corporation the era of 
the activity of societies for carrying out mission work may 
be said to commence, though the opening of the 18th 
century saw other movements set on foot for the same 
object. Thus in 1705 Frederick IV. of Denmark founded 
a mission on the Coromandel coast, and inaugurated the 
labours of Ziegenbalg, Schultze, and Schwartz, whose 
devotion and success told with such remarkable refiex 
influence on the church at home. Again in 1731 the 
Moravians illustrated in a signal degree the growing 
consciousness of obligation towards the heathen. Driven 
by persecution from Moravia, hunted into mountain-caves 
and forests, they had scarcely secured a place of refuge in 
Saxony before, “ though a mere handful in numbers, yet 
with the spirit of men banded for daring and righteous 
deeds, they formed the heroic design, and vowed the 
execution of it before God, of bearing the gospel to the 
savage and perishing tribes of Greenland and the West 
Indies, of whose condition report had brought a mournful 
rumour to their ears.” And so, literally with “neither 
bread nor scrip,” they went forth on their pilgrimage, and, 
incredible as it sounds, within ten years they had established 
missions in the islands of the West Ladies, in South 
America, Surinam, Greenland, among the North American 
tribes, in Lapland, Tartary, Algiers, Guinea, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Ceylon.^ 

Such were the preparations for the more general move- 
ments during the last hundred years, and the manifesta- 
tion of missionary zeal on a scale to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel in Western Christianity. 

The progress that has been made may be best judged of 
from consideration of the following details : — 

(a) At the close of the last century there were only seven 
missionary societies in existence, properly so called. Of these 
three only, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, the Halle-Danish Society, and the Moravians, had 
been at work for the gi-eater part of the century, whilst four, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
London Missionary Society, and the Dutch Society at Eotterdam, 
began their work only in its tenth decade. To-day those seven 
have, in Europe and America alone, increased to upwards of 
seventy, and to these must be added, not only several independent 
societies in the colonies, but numerous missionary associations on a 
smaller scale, the offspring of English and American societies. 

(d) The following chronological lists illustrate the growth of 
missionary societies in Britain and the United States : — 

Oreaii Britain and Ireland. 

icai. Christian Faith Society for the West Indies. 

1098. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

1701. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

1732. Moravian (Episcopal) Missions of the United Brethren. 

1792. Baptist Missionary Society. 

*1796. London Missionary Society. 

1796. Scottish Missionary Society. 

1799. Church Missionary Society, 

1799, Religions Tract Society. 

1804. British and Foreign Bible Society. 

1808. London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 

1813. Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

1817. General Baptist Missionary Society. 

1823. Colonial and Continental Church Society. 

1829, Church of Scotland Mission Boards. ’ 

National Bible Society of Scotland. 

^ Holmes, Mist. Sketches of the Missions of the Xlnil^d BrHIwmf 
p; 3; Grant, Bamjptm Leetures, p. 190. 


( 1831. Trinitarian Bible Society, 

1832. Wesleyan Ladies’ Auxiliary for Female Education in JToreigii Countriee. 

■ 1834. Society for Promoting Female Education in the East. 

• 1835. United Secession (now United I*resbytei‘ian) Foreign Missions. 

1836, Colonial Mis.sionary Society. 

» 1840. Foreign Aid Society. 

Coral Missionary Fund. 

1840. VTclsh Calvinistic Methodist Missionary Society. 

, 1841. Colonial Bishoprics Fund. 

1841. Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 

Waldensian Missions Aid Fund. 

1843. British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the JefWS. 

1843. Free Church of Scotland Missions. 

1843. Primitive Methodist African and Colonial Missions. 

Methodist New Connexion in England Foreign Misftions. 

1844. South American Missionary Society. 

1849. Evangelical Continental Society. 

1852. Indian Female Normal School Society. 

1853. Lebanon Schools. 

1855. Presbyterian Church in England Foreign Missions. 

1856. Turkish Missions Aid Society. 

1856. United Methodist Free Churches Foreign Missions. 

1858. Christian Veniacular Education Society for India. 

1860, Central African Mission of the English Universities. 

1800. British Syrian Schools. 

Melanesian Misssion. 

1865. Ladies’ Association for Promoting Female Education among the Heathea 

1866. China Inland MLssion. 

1867. Delhi Female Medical Mission. 

1867. “ Friends” Foreign Mission Association. 

1868. Cape Town Aid Association. 

1869. “ Friends” Mission in Syria and Palestine. 

Irish Presbyterian Missions. 

1876. Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid Society. 

Columbia Mission. 

Original Secession Church Indian Mission. 

1877. Cambridge Mission to Delhi. 

1880. Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 

United States of America. 

1733. Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, 

1787. Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians at Boafcoa. 

1800. New York Missionary Society. 

Connecticut Missionary Society for Indians. 

1803. United States Mission to the Cherokees. 

1806. Western Missionary Society for Indians. 

1810. Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

1814. Baptist Missionary Union. 

1819. Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary Society. 

1833. Free-will Baptist Foreign Missionary Society in India. 

1835. B’oreign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

1837. Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

1837. Evangelical Lutheran Foreign Missionary Society. 

1842. Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society 
Strict Baptist Missionary Society. 

1843. Baptist Free Missionary Society. 

1845. Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

1845. Southern Baptist Convention. 

1846. American Missionary Association. 

1867, Board of Foreign Missions of (Dutch) Reformed Church. 

1859. Board of Foreign Missions of United Presbyterian Cluirci. 

American United Brethren, Moravian. 

United States German Evangelical Missionary Society, 

American Mexican Association. 

Indian Home Missionary Association. 

Indian Missionary Association. 

Local Baptist Missionary Society. 

Women’s Union Zenana Missionary Society. 

(c) At the beginning of the present century the total sum con- 
tributed for Protestant missions can hardly be said to have 
amounted to £50,000; in 1882 the amount raised by British con- 
tributions alone to foreign missions amounted to upwards of 
£1,090,000,2 thus divided : — 

Church of England Missions £460,935 

Joint Societies of Churchmen and Nonconformists 153,320 

Nonconformist Societies, English and Welsh 313,177 

Scottish and Irish Societies 155,767 

Roman Catholic Societies 10,910 

{d) At the same date it is calculated that there were about 6000 
heathen converts under instruction, not counting those belonging 
to the Eoman Catholic missions. At the present day the converts 
from heathenism may be estimated certainly at no less than 
1,800,000, a single year (1878) showing an increase of about 60,000. 

{e) When the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
founded in 1701, there were probably not twenty clergymen of the 
Church of England in foreign parts. The spiritual condition of 
the settlers in America and elsewhere was terrible in the extreme, 
and no effort was then made by the church to vdn over the heathen 
to Christ. But now the position which the church holds in the 
British colonies and dependencies and many parts of heathendom 
I is recognized by all. In those regions where the society labours, 
and which before it commenced its work were spiritually the 
** waste places ” of the earth, there are, including the American 
Church (the first fruits of the society’s efforts), 138 bishops, more 
than 6000 clergy, and upwards oi* 2,000,000 members of the 
communion. 

The above tables sufficiently indicate how varied are the 
missionary agencies now at work, covering the heathen 

2 See Scott Eobertson, Analysis of British ConirHuUons to Foreign 
MissimSi 1883. 
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world witli a network of mission outposts, which, within 
the last centui^ have won nearly two millions of converts 
to the Christian faith. 

The continuity of missionary enthusiasm maintained 
through the primitive, the mediuival, and the modern periods 
of the church’s history, operating at every critical epoch, 
and surviving after periods of stagnation and depression, 
is a very significant fact. It is true that other religions 
have been called missionary religions, and that one of them 
occupies the first place in the religious census of mankind.^ 
But the missionary activity of Buddhism is a thing of the 
past, and no characteristic rite distinguishing it has found its 
way into a second continent ; while, as for Mohammedanism, 
the character of its teaching is too exact a reflexion of the 
race, time, place, and climate in which it arose to admit 
of its becoming universal.^ These and other religions of 
the far East may still maintain their hold over millions, hut 
it must be admitted that their prospect of endurance in 
the presence of advancing Christianity is very small, and 
it is difficult to trace the slightest probability of their 
harmonizing with the intellectual, social, and moral progress 
of the modern world. With all its deficiencies, the Christian 
church has gained the ‘'nations of the future,” and whereas 
in the 3d century the proportion of Christians to the 
whole human race was only that of one in a hundred and 
fifty, this has now been exchanged for one in five,^ and it 
is indisputable that the progress of the human race at this 
moment is entirely identified with the spread of the 
influence of the nations of Christendom. 

Side by side with this continuity of missionary zeal, 
a noticeable feature is the immense influence of individual 
energy and the subduing force of personal character. 
Around individuals penetrated with Christian zeal and self- 
denial has centred not merely the life, but the very 
existence, of primitive, medieevai, and modern missions. 

TJlfila was to the Gothic tribes, what Columba 
and his disciples were to the early Celtic missions, what 
Augustine or Aidan was to the British Isles, what Boni- 
face was to the churches of Germany and Anskar to 
those of Denmark and Sweden, that, on the discovery of a 
new world of missionary enterprise, w^as Xavier to India, 
Hans Egede to Greenland, Eliot to the Ked Indians, 
Martyn to the church of Cawnpore, Marsden to the Maoris, 
Carey and Marshman to Burmah, Heber, Wilson, Milman, 
and Dufl to India, Gray, Livingstone, Mackenzie, Steere, 
Callaway to Africa, Broughton to Australia, Patteson to 
Melanesia, Mountain and Eeild to Newfoundland, Crowther 
to the Niger Territory, Brett to Guiana. At the most 
critical epochs such men have ever been raised up, and the 
reflex influence of their lives and self-denial has told upon 
the church at home, while apart from their influence the 
entire history of important portions of the world’s surface 
would have been altered. 

If from the agents themselves we turn to the work that 
has been accomplished it will not be disputed that the 
success of missions has been marked amongst rude and 
aboriginal tribes. What was true in the early missions 
has been found true in these latter times. The rude and 
barbarous northern peoples seemed to fall like “full ripe 
fruit before the first breath of the gospel.” The Goths 
and the Vandals who poured down upon the Eoman empire 
were evangelized so ^ silently and rapidly that only a fact 
here and there relating to their conversion has been 
preserved. Now this is exactly analogous to modern 
experience in the South Seas, America, and Africa. 
We must here content ourselves with a cursory survey 

1 Max Mailer, Chips, iv. p, 265. 

^ Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 424. 

3 Liglitfoot, Comparative Progress of Ancient and Modern Missions, 


of what missionary enterprise has accomplished in those 
regions and among the more civilized nations of Eastern 
Asia.' ■ 

The That missions have doiieynuch in these regions 

in. suppressing cannibaiism, human sacrifices, and infanticide, 
humanizing the laws of war, and elevating the social condition of 
women, is a fact confirmed by the researches of Meinicke, Waitz, 
Gerland, Oberlander, and even of Darwin. 

In Australia work among the aborigines, wdierever it has been 
zealously conducted, has been blessed with signal success. Amongst 
the Papuans the Moravian stations of Ebenezer in the district of 
‘Wiminera, and liamahyuck in tliat of Gippsland, can point to 
their little villages of 125 native Christian inhabitants, their 
cleanly houses^ and their well-ordered churches. In the district of 
South Adelaide, at Point Macleay, the Scottish Pj’esbyterian Mission 
has 136611 similarly successful, while in New Zealand the native 
population ivas converted almost within a single generation. In the 
islands north and north-west of Australia_ the Dutch missionaries 
have been especially successful in the Jflinahassa (see Celebes), 
of whose 114,000 inhabitants more than 80,000 have been ivon 
over to the Christian faith, forming 195 communities with 125 
schools; and in southern Borneo, the Ehenisli hlission in the south 
and the Societ}^ for the Propagation of the Gospel in the north have 
been enabled to establish themselves firmly, while the former 
society has also done a great work among the Battaks in Sumatra. 
Amongst the dark-coloured races of Polynesia missionary work has 
made great advances through the labours of the London Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyans, and the American Board. Making^ Tahiti 
its basis of operations, the first-named society has carried on 
missionary operations in the islands of Australasia, Hervey, Samoa, 
Tokelau, and Ellice, while the American Board has witnessed 
; equally favourable results in the Sandwich Islands, and in Micronesia 
i (Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert Islands) the agents of the Hawaiian 
Association are actively at ivork under the direction of American 
missionaries. In Melanesia the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Wesleyans, the London Missionary Society, and the 
Presbyterians are all actively engaged. The Fiji group stands out 
as one of the most promising centres of Christian civilization, and 
the governor, Sir A. Gordon, was enabled to report in 1879 that, out of 
a population of about 120,000, 102,000 are now regular worshippers 
in the churches, which number 800, while over 42,000 children are 
in attendance n 1534 Christian day schools. The Loyalt}^ Islands 
have been occupied partly by Roman Catholic missions and partly 
by the London Missionaay Society, while in the New Hebrides the 
missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland and of the Presby- 
terian churches of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, in spite 
of many obstacles, the unhealthiness of the climate, and the variety 
of the dialects spoken, have upwards of 3000 natives receiving 
Christian teaching, 800 communicants, and 100 native teachers. 
On the islands of Banks, Santa Cruz, and Solomon, the English 
Episcopal Church is achieving no little success, sending native youths 
for months at a time to Norfolk Island to receive instruction, whence 
they return again in order to spread the knowledge of truth at home. 
These islands will ever be famous in connexion with the martyr 
death of the noble Bishop Patteson. 

The Uncivilized Peoples of America . — The quiet humble labours 
of the Moravians have accomplished much in Greenland and 
Labrador, whilst among the Indians of Canada and the people of 
Hudson’s Bay the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 
not laboured in vain, nor the Church Missionary Society in the 
dioceses of Rupertsland, Red River, Saskatchewan, and Moosonee. 
At Columbia, on the coast of the Pacific, a practical missionary genius 
named William Duncan has succeeded in civilizing a body of Indians 
degraded by cannibalism, and at his Metlakahtla mission stands 
at the head of a community of some thousand persons, which has a 
larger church than is to be found between there and San Francisco. 
Testimony to the value of the results achieved was borne in 1876 
by Lord Dufiferin, then governor-general of Canada, who declared 
that he could hardly find words to express his astonishment at what 
he witnessed. Amongst the Indian tribes of the United States 
work is carried on by the Moravians, the American Board of Mi.ssions, 
the Presbyterians of the North and South, the Baptists, the Epis- 
copal Metliodists, and the American Missionary Society ; and the 
result is that 27,000 Indians, divided amongst the 171 communities 
of different denominations (including the Roman Catlidiic) are in full 
membership with the church, and have 219 places of worship, 
besides 366 schools attended by about 12,222 Indian children. The 
Cherokees, the Choctaws, the Creeks, the Chickasaws, have their 
own churches, schools, and academies, and may compare favourably 
both intellectually and morally with their white neighbours in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas.® Amongst the negroes in the United 
States more than 1000 places of worship have been built since the 
last war, while the American Missionary Association alone has 
erected 26 academies with about 6000 students, for the purpose of 

^ See Christlieb, Foreign Misshm, p. 88. ® lUd., pp. 98, 99. 
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preparing freed slaves to be teachers and missionaries. Amongst 
the Indians on the Essequiho and Berbice in British Guiana, the 
missions of the Society fur the Pro})agation of the Gospel have been 
rnjddly extended, ami now upwards of half the Indian population 
are members of Christian churches. In the British West Indies, 
through the united labours of various missionary societies, out of 
1,000,000 inliabitauts upwards of 248,000 arc returned as regular 
members of the cluirches, 85,000 as communicants, while 78,600 
children receive instrmdion in 1123 day schools, of which number 
about 45,000 belong to Jamaica. 

Passing to the southern .promontory of South America, we find 
that the self-denying labours of Allen Gardiner are beginning to 
justify the devotion that prompted them. The London South 
'American Missionary Society not only carries on its operations in 
the Falkland Islands, where youths from Tierra del Fuego receive 
instruction, but has founded stations in Tierra del Fuego itself, has 
roused the natives of Patagonia from their spiritual deadness, and 
lias extended its labours even to the Indians in Brazil. 

4/rzm. --— Here there are three great regions of missionary activity, 
— on the west coast, in the south, and in some parts of the east. 

The largest and most fruitful mission field in West Africa is 
that of Sierra Leone, where at least seven-eighths of the people 
are now Christians, though the first mission does not date further 
back than the present century; ‘ and important results have also 
been obtained in Senegambia (on the Pongas), in Old Calabar, and 
in the republic of Liberia. On the Gold and Slave Coasts the 
labours of English Wesleyan missionaries and of the North German 
missionary societies have been crowned with no small success, while 
the BaserSociety, which celebrated its jubilee in 1878, has extended 
its sphere of activity to Asliantee, translating the Scriptures into 
the native languages, and changing primeval marshes into bright- 
looking Christian villages. In the Yoruha lands the Church 
Missionary Society has 11 stations, 5994 Christians, and 1657 
scholars, while on*the Niger we are confronted with the interesting 
spectacle of negro preachers and teachers labouring under the 
coloured Bishop Crowther, carrying on a work which within the 
last few years was consecrated by the blood of martyrs. 

South Africa has for some time been a centre of missionary 
activity. Here thirteen British and Continental associations have 
l)roved that all the South African races, Hottentots and KafFres, ■ 
Fiugoes and Bechuanas, Basutos and Zulus, are capable of attaining 
a considerable degree of Christian civilization, and can not only be 
instructed in handicraft and agriculture, but trained as ministers 
and teachers. A single instance of this is afforded in British 
Kaffraria by the Lovedale Institute of the Free Church of Scotland, 
where youths from ail the above-mentioned tribes are taught along 
\vith Europeans, and every Sunday sixty students proclaim the^ 
gospel in the neighbouring villages. In the cause of mission work* 
here few ever laboured more zealously than the late Bishop Gray, 
whose diocese, when first constituted, included the w’hole colony 
of the Cape, but whose successor has now for his suffragans the 
bishops of Grahamstown, Maritzburg, St Helena, Bloemfontein, 
Ziiluland, St John’s, and Pretoria. 

East and East Central Africa, so long neglected, is now being 
rapidly occupied by missionary enterprise. Here the island of 
Madagascar has been in great part evangelized, while on the island 
of Mauritius the Anglican Mission has developed pre-eminent 
results. On the mainland, the coast of Zanzibar calls for special 
notice. Here the little island of the same name has long been the 
seat of the Universities Mission to Central Africa, and the heroic 
Bishop Steere has not only erected a cathedral on the site of the 
former slave-market, but translated the New Testament into 
Sawahili, a language which can be understood by the tribes around 
the lakes, and even in Uganda. 

Gliina , — “0 miglity fortress! wdien shall these impenetrable 
brazen gates of thine be broken through?” was the mournful 
exclamation of Yalignani, the successor of Xavier, as he gazed in 
sadness at the moiuitains of China. The words well express the 
incredible difficulties which this largest and most thickly peopled 
heathen land in the world, with its petrified constitution and 
culture of three thousand years, presents in the 'way of missionary 
effort. The country itself, the people, their speech, their manners, 
their religioux, their policy, seemed to unite in opposing an insuper- 
able barrier, but history has to record how efforts have been made 
by many bodies, and at many times, to break it down. An early 
Nestorian Church established itself in the empire, but was either 
uprooted, or died out in course of time. In the 16 th century the 
Jesuits undertook the task, and in spite of the persecutions which 
they have undergone the missions of the Roman Church, with their 
numerous foreign clergy and their hosts of natives of different 
ecclesiastical degrees, have attained no small measure of success. 
Before the country was really opened to foreigners by the treaty 
of Tientsin, pioneers proceeded thither from America, and from 
the London Missionary Society. The labours of Dr Legge 
in translating and reducing to system the Chinese classics are 

1 See Lightfoot, Ancient and Modern Missions^ p. 10, 


well known. At the present day it is estimated that there are 
upwards of 29 societies at work in the country, with about 250 
ordained missionaries and 63 female teachers, and the number is 
constantly increasing. These societies, of whicll the largest pro- 
portion belong to England, and the next largest to America, support, 
it is estimated, 20 theological schools, 30 higher boarding schools 
for boys mtli 611 scholars, 38 for girls with 777 scholars, 177 day 
schools for hoys with 4000 to 5000 pupils in attendance, 82 for girls 
with 1307, while 16 missionary hospitals and 24 dispensaries are 
under the direction of medical missionaries, whose work in China has 
been recognized almost from the first as the source of the greatest 
blessing. The mission centres stud the east coast from Hong Kong 
and Canton to the frontiers of Manchuria in the north ; thence 
they advance little by little every year into the interior, while as 
yet the western inwinces are scarcely touched by missionary efibrt. 
The literary labours of the various societies have been carried on 
with the utmost perseverance ; and on the foundations laid by a 
Morrison and a Milne later toilers have been enabled to raise a 
superstructure of translations of various portions of the Bible, ns 
well as various Christian books and religious and general periodicals 
which constitute a means of vast impoi’tanee towards gradually 
gaining over this land of culture. At Peking a Russian mission 
has been labouring for more than one hundred and fifty years. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church 
Missionary Society have lately opened uj) new centres in this 
almost limitless country.^ 

Japan . — Of the missions in Japan it is as yet too early to fore- 
cast the future. The signing of the commercial treaties of 1854 
and 1858 with America and England was followed in 1859 by 
efforts on the part of the American churches to extend a knowledge 
of Christianity, and in these Bishop AVilliams, an accomplished 
Japanese scholar, himself a valuable leader and guide. 

Soon afterwards other societies found their way into the country, 
and in March 1872 the first Japanese congregation, of 11 converts, 
was constituted in Yokohama. Within the last eight years these 
I 11 have increased to 1200, while the American missions have been 
I supplemented by those of the Church Missionary Society and the 
Society for the Proxoagation of the Gospel. Nearly every mission 
has what may he called a high school for girls, and these institu- 
tions are very popular. Thousands of copies also of the Gospels 
have been circulated in Japanese, and representatives of nearly all 
the missions are engaged in translating the entire New Testament, 
while a Riisso-Greek mission has established itself in the north, and 
is advancing steadily, having already made about 3000 converts. ^ 
Thus, when it is considered that in the beginning of the l7th 
century the Japanese Government drove out the Portuguese and 
massacred the native Catholic converts, and prohibited all Christians 
under pain of death from ever setting foot in the country, and when 
it is borne in mind that many of these old laws against Christianity 
have not yet been repealed and that the old distrust of strangers is 
still plainly discernible among the governing classes, it is clear that, 
while there is much ground for hope, effectual results can only be 
the work of time. 

India . — What is erne of China and Japan applies with tenfold 
force to India. Here the results achieved resemble those which were 
attained in the conflict between Christianity and the religion of old 
pagan Rome, with its mass of time-honoured customs interwoven 
with the literature, institutions, and history of the emxfire. 
Against the influence of prestige and settled x'irejudice the w^ave of 
the gospel heat for centuries in vain. Slowly and gi*adually it %vas 
undermining the fabric, but no striking results were immediately 
visible. So also in India wdth the Hindu proper Christianity has 
hitherto made inappreciable progress, Avliile among the rude 
aboriginal or non- Aryan tribes its success has been remarkable. 
Independently of Roman Catholic missions upw^ards of twenty-eight 
societies are earnestly engaged in the English mission field, and. the 
following figui’es will give some idea of the x>rogress that has been 
made during the last twenty or thirty years. In British India, 
including Burmah and Ceylon, it is estimated that in 1852 there 
were 22,400 communicants and 128,000 native Cliristians young 
and old; in 1862 these had increased to 49,681 communicants and 
213,182 native Christians; in 1872 there had been a further in- 
crease to 78,494 communicants and 318,363 native Christians, while 
in 1878 the latter figures rose to 460,000. Wlien we look at the 
share that each of the societies has had in this increase, we find 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church 
Missionary Society together have since 1850 increased in member- 
ship -from 61,442 to upwards of 164,000; the London Missionary 
Society from 20,000 to upwards of 48,000 ; the Presbyterian 
missions of Scotland, England, Ireland, and America from 800 to 
10,000 ; the Basel mission in India from 1000 to 6805 ; the Baptist 
missionary societies (including the American as well as the English) 
from 30,000 to 90,000 ; the five Lutheran societies from 3316 to 
about 42,000. In some jdaces the x>rogress made has been excep- 

2 The Eoman Cafcholic Mission had 404,530 converts in China in 1870, with a 
yearly increase of about 2000. 

3 OhristHeb, Foreign Munons. p. 222. 
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twnally rapid. In Cnddanah, r.p.. in tiro Talu^ territef?- .**>« 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the London Mission- 
ary Society labonted side by side for upwards of thirty years •without 
winning over more than 200 converts. Then on a sudden there 
sprang np a revival among the noii'-caste population, and the 200 
became nearly 11,000. Among the Kols, after live years waiting, 
the Gossner missionaries baptized their first converts in 1850 j now 
in the German and English stations together these amount to about 
40, 000. Since the famine, however, in 1 87 8-7 9, the increase of new 
converts has been still more rapid, and the practical experience of 
the superiority of Christian pitv to heathen selfishness and of the 
helplessness of their heathen deities, united with the effect produced 
by persistent missiontiry labour in past years, brought thousands 
into the fold of the church. Thus in the Tinnevelly district, where 
the Church Missionary Society carries on its operations, upivards of 
11,000 heathens applied in 1878 to Bishop Sargent and his native 
clergy for instruction preparatory to baptism.^ In the same distiict, 
in connexion vdth the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
between July 1877 and the end of June 1878 upwards of 23,664 
persons betook themselves to Bishop Cald-y’ell and his fellow- 
&,bourers for Christian teaching. Thus tlie^ English Church mis- 
sions in Tinnevelly and Ramnad received in little more than a year 
and a half an increase of 35,000 souls, ^ and tlie Propagation Society 
is now proclaiming the gospel in nearly six hundred and fifty 
villages in the Tinnevelly district, amongst not merely food-seeking 
“rice Christians*’ but those who have had the courage to face severe 
persecution for joining the Christian church. Encouraging progress 
has also been made among the Santals and the Karens in Burmah 
and Pegu. Speaking generally, it may be said that the largest 
proportion of native converts is in the south, in the presidency of 
Madras ; next to southern India the most fruitful field is Burmah, 
where the American Baptist missions are. carrying on a successful , 
woik among the Karens, while the Propagation Society has founded 
many schools on the Irawadi, and penetrated up to Rangoon, and 
beyond British territory to Mandalay; next in point of numbem stand 
Bengal and the Worth- West Provinces. Here the largest contingent 
is supplied hy the missions in Chntia Hagpiir, among the aboriginal 
tribes of the Kols, while the Sautal mission also presents niany 
promising features. For the Punjab district and that of ^Sind, 
the Church Missionary Society has ])laiited in Lahore a flourishing 
theological seminary for Christian Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammed- 
ans, and Christianity has advanced thence by way of Peshawar 
into Afghanistan and Kashmir. It thus appears that hy fa-r the 
greatest measure of success has been obtained amongst the aboriginal 
races and those who are either of low caste or of no caste at all, 
while the real strongholds of tiie Hindu religion and civilization 
still stand out like strong fortresses and defy the attempts of ^the 
besiegers. Still the disintegrating agency of contact with Christi- 
anity is working out its slow but sure results. “ Statistical facts,” 
writes Sir Rartle Frere, “ can in no way convey any adequate idea 
of the vrork done in any part of India. The effect is often enormous 
where there has not been a single avowed conversion. The teaching 
of Christianity amongst 160 millions of civilized industrious Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India is elFecting changes, moral, social, and 
political, wliieh for extent and rapidity in effect are far more extra- 
ordinary than any that have been witnessed in modern Euroj^e.” 
“The number of actual converts to Christianity in India,” says 
Lord Lawrence, “does not hy any means give an adequate result 
of missionary labours. Tliere are thousands of persons scattered 
over India who from the knowledge they have acquired either 
directly or indirectly through dissemination of Christian truth 
and Christian principles have lost all belief in Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism, and are in their conduct influenced by higher 
motives, who yet fear to make an open profession of the change 
in them lest they should be looked upon as outcasts and lepers 
by their own people.” To some such a negative result may at 
first sight appear discouraging; but, read by the light of history, 
it marks a natural, almost a necessary, stage of l^ansition from 
an ancient historical religion to Christianity. The Brahma Somaj 
is not the first instance where a system too vague and shadowy 
and too deficient in the elements of a permanent religion has 
filled the interval between the abandonment of the old and the 
acceptance of a new faith. The cultured classes amongst the 
Greeks and Romans experienced in their day, after the popular 
mythology had ceased to satisfy, a period of semi-scepticism before 
Christianity had secured its hold. Meantime in India the indirect 
agencies which are at work — the results of war and conquest, of 
European science and European literature, of the telegraph and 
the railway, the book and the newspaper, the college and the school, 
the change of laws hallowed by immemorial usage, the disregard of 
time-honoured prejudices, the very presence of Europeans in all 
parts of the country— all these various influences are gradually 
bringing about results analogous to that to w'hich Sir James Mack- 
intosh referred in a conversation with Henry Martyn, when the 

^ Abstract of Church Missionary Sodety^s Report for 1879, p. 13. 

^ Report of the Propagation Society for 1879, p. 81 sg, . 


Oriental world was made Greek by the successors of Alexander m 
order to make way for the religion of Christ. But when to these 
indirect influences we add the effects of direct missionary instruc- 
tion, of training schools like those of the Free Chiircli of Scotland 
in Madras, of Bishop Sargent in Tinnevelly, of Bishop Cotton in 
the Horth- West Provinces, of Zenana missions now carried on on an 
extensive scale amongst the female population, oi ^the iiuinerous 
missionary presses at work circulating thousands of copies ot tlie 
Holy Scriptures and of Christian books, it is obvious that, small 
I and insignificant as these agencies may seem compared with the 
magnitude of the work required to be done, there has been a 
^ great advance made during recent yeaiu The present^ century 
! of missions may favourably compare witlx^ the primitive and 
mediseval ages of the church, and the continuity of the missionary 
spirit operating, as we have seen, after long periods of stagnation 
and depression is the best guarantee of its ultimate and more com- 
plete success at the close of the present epoch, during -which, ^to use 
Karl Ritter’s expression, “ almost all the rivers of the earth have 
begun to run in double currents, and nearly all ^ the seas and rivers 
have become the seas and rivers of civilization. ” (G. F, M. ) 

MISSISSIPPI The territory drained by the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries includes the greater part 
of the United States of America lying between the Alle- 
ghany Mountains on the east and the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, and has an area (1,244,000 square miles) con- 
siderably larger than all central Europe. ^ The central artery 
through which the drainage of this region passes is called 
the Mississippi river for about 1300 miles above its mouth. 
The name is then usurped by a, tributary, while the main 
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The Mississippi and its Tributaries, 
stream becomes known as the Alissouri. From its remote 
sources in the Rocky Mountains to the Gulf of Mexico 
the total length of the river is about 4200 miles. The 
other principal tributaries are the Ohio, the Arkansas, and 
the Red River, but the Yazoo and the St Francis often 
make dangerous contributions in seasons of flood. 

The tables given below exhibit the hydraulic features 
of the Mississippi and its principal tributaries. 

Below the influx of the Ohio the Mississippi traverses 
alluvial bottom lands liable to overflow in flood seasons. 
The soil is of inexhaustible fertility, producing large crops 
of corn in the northern portion, cotton in the middle dis- 
trict, and sugar, rice, and orange groves near the mouth. 
These hottom lands, averaging about 40 miles in vddth, 
extend from north to south for a distance of 500 miles, 
having a general southern slope of 8 inches to the mile. 
The river winds through them in a devious course for 1100 
miles, occasionally on the east side washing bluffs from 100 
to 300 feet in height, but usually conflned by banks of its 
own creation, which, as with aU sediment-bearing rivers 
of like character, are highest near the stream itself. The 
general lateral slope towards the foot hills is about 6 inches 
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m 5000 feet, but the normal fall in the first mile is about 
7 feet. Thus apparently following a low ridge through the 
bottom lands, the tawny sea sweeps onward with great 
velocity, eroding its banks in the bends and rebuilding 
them on the points, now forming islands by its deposits, 
• and now removing them as the direction of the flow is 
modified by the never-ending changes in progress. Chief 
.among such changes is the formation of ciit~ofis. Two 

■ eroding bends gradually approach each other until the water 
forces a passage across the narrow neck. As the channel 

■ distance between these bends may be many miles, a cascade 
perhaps 5 or 6 feet in height is formed, and the torrent 
rushes through vdth a roar audible for miles. The banks 
dissolve like sugar. In a single day the course of the river 
is changed, and steamboats pass w^here a few hours .before 
the plough had been at work. The checking of the current 
. at the upper and lower mouths of the abandoned channel 
soon obstructs them by deposit, and forms in a few years 
■one of the characteristic crescent lakes which are so marked 
a feature on the maps. 


The total area of the bottom lands is about 33,000 
square miles, of which only a narrow strip along the 
immediate banks of the main river and of its principal 
bayous and tributaries has even yet been brought under 
cultivation. A proper system of protection against overflow 
would throw open 2,500,000 acres of rich sugar land, 

7.000. 000 acres of the best cotton land in the world, and 

1.000. 000 acres of corn land of unsurpassed fertility. 

The work of embankment began in 1717, when the 
engineer De la Tour erected a dyke or levee 1 mile long to 
protect the infant city of New Orleans from overfinw. 
Progress at first was slow. In 1770 the settlements 
extended only 30 miles above and 20 miles below New 
Orleans ; but by 1828 the levees, although quite insufficient 
in dimensions, had become continuous nearly to the mouth 
of Eed Hiver. Tn 1850 a great impulse was given to 
systematic embankment by the TJ.S. Government, which 
gave over to the several States all unsold swamp and over- 
flowed lands within their limits to provide a fund for re- 
claiminsr the districts liable to inundation. The action 


Tributaries of tlie Lower Mississiippi. 


River. 

Distance 

from 

Mouth. 

Elevation 
above Sea. 

Width 

between 

Banks. 

Range 
between 
High and 
Low Water. 

High Water 
Cross Section. 

Missouri — 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Square Feet. 

Source 

2,908 

6,800? 




Three Forks 

2,824 

4,319 



... 

Fort Benton 

2,644 

2,845 

1,500 

6 


Fort Union 

1,894 

2,188 

1,500 

... 

... 

Sioux City 

842 

1,065 

2,500 



St Josex)h 

484 

756 

3,000 

20 

76,000 

Mouth 

0 

381 

3,000 

35 

75,000 

Upper Mississippi — 






Source 

1,330 

1,680 

... 



Swan River 

998 

1,290 

120 

... 


St Paul 

658 

670 

1,200 

20 

100 , boo 

Rock Island 

310 

505 

5,000 

16 

100,000 

Mouth 

0 

381 

5,000 

35 

100,000 

Ohio — 





Coudersport 

1,266 

1,649 

... 



Pittsburg 

975 

699 

1,200 

45 

50*000 

Cincinnati 

515 i 

432 


42 


Mouth 

0 

275 

3,000 

51 

‘ 150^000 

Arkartisas — 




s 


■ Source 

1,514 

i 10,000 

i 3,672 

150 

1 

... 

Bent’s Fort 

1,289 

5,000 


30,000 

Great Bend 

992 

1,658 

6,000 


Fort Smith 

522 

418 

1,500 

! 

70*000 

Little Rock 

250 

252 

1,500 

1,500 

35 

70,000 

Mouth 

Eed River — 

0 

162 

45 

70,000 

Near source 

1,200 

2,450 

2,000 

8 

12,000 

Preston 

820 

641 

2,000 


Shreveport 

330 

LSO 

800 

25 

40,000 

Mouth. 

0 

54 

800 

45 

40,000 


Area of basin, 518,000 square miles; rainfall, *20*9 
inches; annual cliscliarge, billions [ie., 

>■ 3,780,000,000,000] cubic feet ; ratio between 

drainage and rainfall, tVV j mean discharge per 
second, 120,000 cubic feet. 


] Area of basin, 169,000 square miles; rainfall, 35*2 
I inches ; annual discharge, 8^ billions cubic 
j feet; ratio between drainage and rainfall, ; 
j mean discharge per second, 105,000 cubic feet. 

'■j Area of basin, 214,000 square miles; rainfall, 41*5 
( inches; annual discharge, 5 billions cubic feet;! 
i ratio between drainage and rainfall, ; mean i 
J discharge per secoinl, 158,000 cubic feet. I 


Area of basin, 189,000 square miles; rainfall, 29 '3 
inches; annual' discharge, 2 billions cubic feet; 
ratio between drainage and rainfall, tinr; mean 
discharge per second, 63,000 cubic feet. 


Area of basin, 97,000 square miles; rainfall, 39 
I inches; annual discharge, billions cubic feet; 
j ratio between drainage and rainfall, mean 
J discharge per second, 57,000 cubic feet. i 


The Lower Mississippi 


Distance 

from 


High 

Water 

EleTation 


Mouth. above Sea. 


Least Low 
Water Dejith 
upon the 
Bars. 


Range 
between 
High and 
Low Water. 


Area of Cross 
Section at 
High Water. 


Mouth of Missouri 1 , 286 

St Louis 1,270 

Cairo 1,097 

Columbus 1,076 

Memphis 872 

Gaines landing. 647 

Natchez 378 

Red River landing. 316 

Baton Rouge 245 

Bonaldsonville •. 193 

Carrollton 121 

Fort St Philip 37 

Head of Passes 17 

Gulf 0 


Square Feet. 


191,000 


200,000 

199,000 


Drainage area, 
1,244,000 square 
miles; raiiif;ill,30*4 
inches ; annual dis- 
charge (including 
three outlet bay- 
ous), 21^ billions 
; of cubic feet ; ratio 
1 between drainage 
and rainfall, x¥vJ 
' mean discharge per 
' second, 675,000 
, cubic feet. 


iilllifi' 


I' > 

M , . , 


'I,. 







resulting from this caused alarm in Louisiana, for the great 
bottom lands above were believed to act as reservoirs to 
receive the highest hood wave ; and it was imagined that 
if they were closed by levees the low^er country wonld 
be overwhelmed whenever the river in flood rose above 
its natural hanks. The aid of the Government was in- 
voked, and Congress immediately ordered the necessary 
investigations and surveys. This work was placed in 
charge of Captain (no’w General) Humphreys, and an 
elaborate report covering the results of ten years of investi- 
gation -was published just after the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1861. The second of the tables given above, and 
indeed most of the physical facts respecting the river, are 
quoted from tliis standard authority. 

To understand the figures of the table it should be noted 
that at the mouth of Eed Elver, 316 miles above the passes, 
the water surface at the lowest stage is only 5-/^ feet above 
the level of the Gulf, where the mean tidal oscillation is 
about Iju- The river channel in this section is there- 

fore a freshwater lake, nearly wdtliout islands, 2600 feet 
wide and 100 feet deep along the deepest line. At the 
flood stage the surface rises 50 feet at the mouth of Eed 
Elver, but of course retains its level at the Gulf, thus giving 
the head necessary to force forward the increased volume 
of discharge. Above the mouth of Eed Eiver the case 
is essentially diflerent. The wddth increases and the depth 
decreases ; islands become numerous ; the oscillation be- 
tween high and lo-w water varies but little from 50 feet 
until the mouth of the Ohio is reached — a distance of 
about 800 miles. Hence the general slope in long distances 
is here nearly the same at all stages, and the discharge 
is regulated by the varying resistances of cross section, and 
by local changes in slope due to the passage of flood waves 
contributed by the different tributaries. The effect of 
these different physical conditions appears in the compara- 
tive volumes which pass through the channel. At New i 
Orleans the maximum discharge hardly reaches 1,200,000 
cubic feet per second, and a rising river at high stages 
carries only about 100,000 cubic feet per second more than 
when falling at the same absolute level ; while just below 
the mouth of the Ohio the maximum flood volume reaches 
1,400,000 cubic feet per second, and at some stages a 
rising river may carry one-third more water than when 
falling at the same absolute level. 

The j)ercentage of sedimentary liiatter carried in suspen- 
sion by the water varies greatly at difierent times, but is 
certainly not dependent upon the stage above low water. 
It is chiefly determined by the tributary whence the water 
proceeds, hut is also influenced by the caving of the banks, 
which is always excessive when the river is rapidly falling 
after the spring flood. In long periods the sedimentary 
matter is to the water by weight nearly as 1 to 1500, and 
by bulk as 1 to 2900. The amount held in suspension 
and annually contributed to the Gulf constitutes a prism 
1 mile square and 263 feet high. In addition to this 
amount a large volume, estimated at 1 mile square and 
27 feet high annually, is pushed by the current along the 
bottom and thus transported to the Gulf. 

The mean annual succession of stages for long periods 
is quite uniform, but so many exceptions are noted that 
no definite prediction can safely be made for any particular 
epoch. The river is usually lowest in October. It rises 
rapidly until checked by the freezing of the northern 
tributaries. It begins to rise again in February, and attains 
its highest point about the 1st of April, After falling a few 
feet it again rises until, early in June, it attains nearly the 
same level as before. After this it rapidly recedes to low- 
water mark. As a rule the river is above mid-stage from 
January to August inclusive, and below that level for the 
remainder of the year. , ■ 


It has been established by measurement and observation 
that the great bottom lands above Eed Eiver before the con- 
struction of their levees did not serve as reservoirs to 
dimmish the maximum wave which passed through 
Louisiana in great flood seasons. They had already become 
filled by local rains and by water escaping into them from 
the Mississippi through numerous bayous, so that at the 
date of highest water the discliarge into the river near their 
southern borders was fully equal to the volume which the 
wave had lost in passing along their fronts. 

In fine, the investigations between 1850 and 1860 estab- 
lished that no diversion of tributaries was possible ; that no 
reservoirs artificially constructed could keep back the spring 
freshets which caused the floods ; that the making of cut- 
offs, which had sometimes been advocated as a measure of 
relief, so far from being beneficial, was in the highest degree 
injurious; that, while outlets vithin proper limits were 
theoretically advantageous, they were impracticable from, 
the lack of suitable sites ; and, finally, that levees properly 
constructed and judiciously placed would afford protection 
to the entire alluvial region. 

During the civil war (1861-65) the artificial erahankments 
were neglected ; hut after its close large sums were expended by the- 
States directly interested in repairing them. The work was done- 
vdthont concert upon defective plans, and a great flood early in 
1S74 inundated the country, causing terrible siitlering and loss. 
Congress, then in session, passed an Act creating a commission of 
five engineers to determine and report on the best system for the' 
permanent reclamation of the entire alluvial region. Their report, 
rendered in 1875, endorsed the conclusions of that of 1861, and 
advocated a general levee system on each bank. This system- 
comprised — (1) a main embankment raised to specified heights- 
sufficient to restrain the floods; and (2), where reasonable security 
against caving required considerable areas near the river to be- 
thrown out, exterior levees of such a height as to exclude ordinary 
high waters but to allow free passage to great floods, which as a. 
rule only occur at intervals of five or six years. The back country 
would thus be securely protected, and a safe refuge would be pro- 
vided for the inhabitants and domestic animals living upon the- 
portion subject to occasional overflow. An engineering organiza- 
tion was proposed for constructing and maintaining these levees, 
and a detailed topographical survey was recommended to determine- 
their precise location. Congress promptly approved and ordered 
the survey ; but strong opposition on constitutional grounds was 
raised to the construction of the levees by the Government. 

In the meantime complaints began to be heard respecting the- 
low-water navigation of the river below the mouth of the Ohio, 
Forty-three places above the mouth of Eed River afforded depths- 
of less than 10 feet, and thirteen places depths less than 5 feet, the 
aggregate length of such places being about 160 miles. A board 
of five army engineers, appointed in 1878 to consider a plan of 
relief, reported that 10 feet could probably be secured by narrow- 
ing the wide places to about 3500 feet with hurdle work, brush 
ropes, or brush dykes designed to cause a deposit of sediment, 
and by protecting caving banks, wffien necessary, by such light and 
cheap mattresses as experience should show to be best suited to the 
work. Experiments in these methods were soon begun upon the 
river above Cairo, and have since proved of decided benefit. 

In June 1879 Congress created a commission of seven members 
to mature plans to correct, permanently determine, and deepen the 
channel, to protect the banks of the river, to improve and give 
safety to navigation, to prevent destructive floods, and to promote 
and facilitate commerce. Up to 1882 appropriations amounting 
to £1,285,000 were made to execute the plans of this commission, 
but with provisos that none of the funds were to be expended 
in repairing or building levees for the protection of land against 
overflow, although such levees might be constructed if necessary 
to deepen the channel and improve navigation. Acting under this 
authority, the commission have allotted considerable sums to repair 
existing breaks in the levees ; but their chief dependence is upon 
contracting the channel at low water by promoting lateral deposits, 
and upon protecting the high-water banks against caving by mats of 
brush, wire, &c., ballasted where necessary with stone, — substan- 
tially the plans proposed by the army board of 1878. 

The bars at the effiux of the passes at the mouth of the Mississippi 
have long been recognized as serious impediments to commerce. 
The river naturally discharges through three principal branches, the 
south-west pass, the south pass, and the north-east pass, the latter 
through two channels, the most northern of which is called Pass k 
1 Outre. The ruling depth on the several bars varies with the 
discharge over them, ■which in turn is controlled by the successive- 
advances of the passes. In the natural condition the greatest; 
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deptli does not exceed 12 or 13 feet. The first appropriation by 
Congress to secure increased depth was made in 1837, and was ex- 
ponded in. an elaborate survey and in a system of dredging by 
buckets, but the plan of a ship canal was also discussed. At the 
next appropriation, made in 1852, a board of officers, appointed 
by the war department, recommended trying in succession— (1) 
stirring up the bottom by suitable machinery, (2) dredging by 
buckets, (3) constructing irarallel jetties 5 miles long at the- 
south-west pass, to be extended as found necessary, (4) closing 
lateral outlets, and (5) constructing a ship canal. A depth of 18 
feet was secured : by the first plan, and was maintained until the 
available funds were exhausted. Under the next appropriation 
(1856) an abortive attempt was made to apply the plan of jetties 
to the south-west pass. This failed from defects in execution by 
the contractors, but a depth of 18 feet was finally secured by dredg- 
ing and scraping. The report of 1861 discussed the subject of bar 
formation at leiigth. Although it* approved the plan of jetties and 
closure of outlets as correct in theory, the stirring up of the bottom 
by scrapers during the flood stages of the river (six months annually) 
was recommended by it as the most economical and least objection- 
able. After the war this recommendation was carried into effect 
for several years with improved machinery, giving at a moderate 
annual cost a depth at times reaching 20 feet at extreme low water, 
but experience indicated that not much more than 18 feet could be 
steadily maintained. This depth, entirely satisfactory at first, soon 
became Insufiicient to meet the growing demands of commerce, and 
in 1873 Major Howell, the engineer in charge, revived the pro- 
ject of a ship canal. The subject Avas discussed carefully by a board 
of army engineers, the majority approving a ship canal. In 1874 
Congress constituted a special board which, after visiting Europe 
and examining similar works of improvement there, reported 
in favour of constructing jetties at the south pass, substantially 
upon the plan used by Mr Caland at the mouth of the Meuse ; 
and in March 1875 Captain J. B. Eads and associates were authorized 
by Congress to open by contract a broad and deep channel through 
the south pass upon the general plan proposed by this board. This 
contract called for “ the maintenance of a channel of 30 feet in depth 
and 350 feet in Avidth for tAventy years ” by *Hhe construction of 
thoroughly substantial and permanent works by Avhich said channel 
may be maintained for all time after their completion. ” The jetties 
were to be not less than 700 feet apart. The sum of £1,080,000 was 
to be paid for obtaining this channel, and £412,000 for maintaining 
it for tAventy years. In addition, the conti’actors were authorized to 
use any materials on the public lands suitable for and needed in the 
work. The south pass was 12^^ miles long. It had an average width 
of 730 feet and a minimum interior channel depth of 29 feet. The 
distance from the 30-foot curve inside the pass across the bar to 
the 30-foot curve outside Avas 11,900 feet. The minimum depth at 
average flood tide on the bar was about 8 feet. The discharge at 
the mouth Avas about 57,000 cubic feet of Avater per second, trans- 
porting annually about 22 million cubic yards of sediment in sus- 
pension to the Gulf. A small island and shoal existed at the head 
of the pass, the channel there having a minimum depth of 17 feet. 
The work was begun on June 2, 1875, and has been so far success- 
ful that during the year ending June 30, 1882, a channel was main- 
tained having a least depth of 30 feet between the jetties and extend- 
ing through the bar. Its least width was 20 feet, the average 
being 105 feet. The 26-foot channel had a least width of 200 feet, 
except for a few days. In the pass itself the 26-foot channel had 
a least Avidth of 50 feet. A very powerful dredge-boat was at work 
between and beyond the jetties 87 days, of which 51 were devoted 
to the channel in the Gulf. A deepening of 6 feet has occurred 
in Pass a TOutre near its head since 1875. Up to the present 
time the work has proved of great benefit to the commerce of Hew 
Orleans. 

For further details, see Eiver Engineering, (H. L. A.) 

MISSISSIPPI, one of the Southern States of the 
American Union, derives its name from the river which 
for more than 500 miles forms its western boundary 
between the 35th and 31st parallels of north latitude, 
separating it from Arkansas and Louisiana. The boundary 
with the latter State is continued along the 31st parallel, 
for 110 miles, to the Pearl river, and then down the Pearl 
to its mouth. The Gulf of Mexico, eastward from the 
mouth pf Pearl river, completes the southern boundary. 
On the north the 35th parallel, from the Mississippi river 
to the Tennessee, separates the State from Tennessee, and 
the boundary then follows the latter river to the mouth 
of Bear Creek, in 34® 53' N. lat. and 88° 15' W. long. 
The eastern boundary of the State, separating it from 
Alabama, follows a line drawn from the mouth of Bear 
Creek about seven degrees west of south to what was 


*‘ the north-western corner of Washington county on the 
Tombigbee,” and thence due south to the Gulf of l^Iexico. 
Ship, Horn, Cat, and Petit Bois Islands, and those nearer 
the shore, form a part of Mississippi. The extreme length 
of the State, north and south, is 330 miles, and its 
maximum breadth is 188 miles. Under the United States 
surveys, begun in 1 803, the State has been divided into 
townships and sections, except such parts as were at the 
first owned by individuals. The area of the State is given 
in the census reports for 1880 as 46,340 square miles. 

Topogm'phy , — There are no mountains in Mississippi, 
but a considerable difference of level exists between the 
continuously low, fiat, alluvial region lying along and 
between the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, called “the 
Bottom,’.’ and nearly all the remainder of the State, which 
is classed as upland. The latter part, comprising five- 
sixths of the whole, is an undulating plateau whose general 
elevation above the AA^ater of the Gulf of Mexico increases 
to 150 feet within a few miles of the coast, and varies 
elsewhere from 150 to 500 or 600 feet. Some exceptional 
ridges are probably 800 feet high. The streams of this 
region flow in valleys varying in vddth from a few hundred 
yards to several miles. The fall of each river is not great, 
and is quite uniform. Usually a considerable part of the 
valley of each larger stream is several feet above its present 
high water mark, and forms the “ hommock,” or “ second 
bottom ” lands. On some of the rivers the loAvest part of 
the valley, subject to overflow, is several miles in width, 
and bears a resemblance to the Mississippi Bottom. 

Ridges or plateaus everywhere in the upland region 
divide the contiguous basins of creeks and rivers, descending 
more or less abruptly to their valleys. In the north-eastern 
part of the State, almost level prairies cover large areas 
overlying a Cretaceous formation called Rotten Limestone. 

A line of abrupt bluffs, extending southward from the 
north-west corner of the State, divides the upland region 
from the Bottom, where the general surface lies below 
the high-water level of the Mississippi river. A few low 
ridges, running north and south, and embracing about 
200,000 acres, are barely above high water. The culti- 
vated lands in the Bottom lie on these, and on the borders 
of the rivers and the numerous lakes and bayous, where 
the surface is slightly elevated. Low swamps or marshes, 
in which flourish large cypress trees (Taxodium distichum)^ 
lie between the streams, and frequently receive the surface 
drainage from their banks. Large forest trees and dense 
cane-brakes (Anmdmaria gigantea) occupy the drier 
ground. The Mississippi river is prevented from flooding 
the Bottom during high water by a system of levees or 
embankments built by a fund derived partly from taxation 
on the land and partly from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands in the State classed as “ swamp lands,” which 
were given over for this purpose by Congress, The only com- 
pensation for the injuiy done when breaks in the levees 
(^‘crevasses”) occur is the deposit of alluvial matter left by 
the overflow, which adds to the productiveness of the 
already wonderfully fertile soil. The present levee system 
usually protects about one-fourth of the 4,000,000 acres 
in the Bottom. Many crescent-shaped lakes (“cut-offs ”) 
occur in the Bottom. Similar ]3henomena present them- 
selves in the channels of the other rivers having wide 
bottoms. 

The volume of water in the streams varies greatly during 
the year, and is usually largest between the months of 
January and April During high water all the larger 
streams are navigable by steamboats. These ply upon the 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Yazoo rivers throughout the 
whole year. The rivers flowing into the Gulf are much 
obstructed by sand-bars, and are chiefly used for floating 
logs to the saw-mills on the coast. 
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The best and only deep harbour on the coast is the well- 
protected roadstead inside of Shi^^ Island, It has a depth 
of 27 feet, a firm clay bottom, and is readily accessible to 
lighters from the shallower harbours along the coast. 

Climate , — Near the waters of tlie Gulf of Mexico the climate is 
much milder than in the northern parts of the State. On the 
southern borders the lemj)erature rarely falls to82°Fahr., or exceeds 
ns*", the annual mean being about eS'’. The orange, lemon, 
almond, banana, and olive can be groivn without protection. In 
the latitude of Vicksburg the temperature ranges from 98° to 20°, 
very rarely lower ; the annual mean is 65°. The range in the 
northern part of the State is from 98° to 15°, or rarely 10 , and the 
annual mean is 61°. The first and last hoar-frosts occur, in the 
central parts of the State, usually in the latter parts of October and 
March. The ground is seldom I’rozen to the depth of 3 inches, and 
only for a few days at a time. The rainfall on the coast is 60 to 65 
inches per annum, and at the northern boundary 50 inches. IVIiile 
about two-thirds of this precipitation occurs in winter and spring, 
a month seldom passes without several inches of rainfall. 

Land and sea hreexes in the south, and variable winds elsewhere, 
make tlie heat of summer tolerable. In healthfulness Mississippi 
compares favourably with other States. The average deatli-rate of 
thirteen States, variously situated, as given in the census of 1880, 
is 1 '38 per cent. ; that of Mississippi is 1 ’19 per cent. Where the 
surface is fiat and poorly drained malarial fevers are prevalent during 
the warm season. Yellow fever has become epidemic after importa- 
tion, but strict iparantino has been successful in preventing it. 

Gfeotogy , — In accordance with an Act of the legislature passed in 
1850, an agricultural and geological survey of the State was begun, 
•which continued, with interruptions, until 1871. Two reports have 
been published, one in 1854 and another in 1860. 

The geological structure of the State is com para tivelj’’ simple, 
and closely related to that of the adjacent States. The older 
formations are nearly all overlaid by 'de 2 *>osits of the Quaternary 
period, wlucli will be described last. In the extreme north- 
eastern jtortion are found the oldest rocks in the State, — an ex- 
tension of the Subcarboniferons formation wliich underlies the 
Warrior coal-fields of Alabama. The strata here show some, traces 
of the ujfiieaval which formed the Appalachian mountain chain, 
whoso south-west termination is found in Alabama. When this 
chain forined the Atlantic mountain-border of the continent, excell- 
ing this north-east corner, Mississippi had not emerged from the 
waters of the ancient Gulf of Mexico. As the shore-line of the 
Gulf slowly receded southward and westward, the sediment at its 
bottom gradually came to the surface, and constituted the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations of thi.s and adjacent States. Wherever 
Stratification is observed in these formations in Mississi 2 )pi, it 
shows a dip west and south of 20 or 30 feet to the mile. The 
Cretaceous region includes, with the exception of the Subcarboni- 
ferous, all that part of the State eastward of a line cutting the 
Tennessee boundary in 89° 3' AV. long., and dra-v\m southward 
and eastward throiigli the towns of Ripley, Pontotoc, and Stark- 
ville, crossing into Alabama in latitude 32° 45'. Four groujDs of 
Oretaeeous strata have been determined in Mississijipi, defined by 
lines having the same general direction as the one just described. 
The oldest, bordering the Subcarboniferous, is the Eutaw or 
Cofiee group, characterized by bluish-black or reddish laminated 
clays, and yellow or grey souds, containing lignite and fossil resin. 
AVestwarcl and south wafd to the city of Columbus is the 
Tombigbee sand group, consisting chiefly of fine-grained micaceous 
sands of a greenish tint, with many marine fossils. Next in 
order, westward and southward, is tile Rotten Limestone group, 
made up of a material of great uniformity, — a soft chalky rock, 
white or pale blue, composed chiefly of tenacious clay, and white l 
carbonate of lime in minute crystals. Borings show the total i 
thickness of this group to he about 1000 feet. Fossils are abundant, 
but species are few. The latest Cretaceous is tlie Rijfiey group, 
lying west of the northern part of the last-named group, and 
jharacterized by hard crystalline white limestones, and dark- 
ooloured, micaceous, glauconitic marls, whose marine fossils are 
admirably preserved. One hundred and eighty sj^ecies have been 
described- The total thickness of the Cretaceous is about 2000 
feet. Deposits of the Tertiary period form the basis of more tlian- 
lialf the State, extending from the border of the Cretaceous ■west- 
ward nearly or quite to the ^ Yazoo and Mississippi Bottom, and 
southward to within a few miles of the Gulf coast. Seven groups 
of the Tertiary strata have been distinguished. Beginning nearest 
the^ Cretaceous, the Flat woods group is characterized by grey or 
white clays, and a soil which responds poorly to tillage. The 
Lagrange group, lying to the west of the last, is marked by grey 
olays and sands, /ossil plants, and beds of lignite or brown coal, 
sometimes 8 feet in thickness. The Buhrstone group, lying south- 
westward from the last, is characterized hy beds of white siliceous 
clays, and of silicified shells, and sandy strata containing glauconite 
m valuable quantities. The Claiborne group lies south of the 
last, and is slightly developed in Mississippi, but well-marked in 


Alabama. Tlie Jackson group, south-west of the last two,^ is 
made up chiefly of soft yellowish limestones or marls, containing 
much clay, and sandy strata with glauconite. ^ Zeuglodon bones 
and other marine fossils are ahuridant. The ATcksburg group lies 
next ill order south-westward, and is characterized by crj'stalline 
limestones and blue and white marls. Marine fossils are very 
abundant. More tlian one hundred and thirty species have been 
determined. The Grand Gulf group, showing a few fossil plants 
and no marine fossils, extends southward from the last to within 
a few miles of the coast. 

The oldest formation of the Quaternary period is the “orange 
sand'' or “stratified drift,” which immediately overlies all the 
Cretaceous groups except the jirairies of the Rotten Limestone, 
and all the Tertiary except the Flatwoods and Viekshiirg groups 
and parts of the Jackson. Its dejith varies from a few feet to over 
200 feet, and it forms the body of most of the liills in the State. 
Its materials are ^^chhlos, clays, and sands of various colours Irom 
white to deep red, tinged with peroxide of iron, which sometimes 
cements the pebbles and sands into compact rocks. The shapes of 



I these ferruginous sandstones are very fantastic, — tubes, hollow 
I spheres, plates, &c., being common. The name stratified drift is 
’ used by the geologist of Alabama to indicate its connexion with 
the northern drift. The fossils are few, and in some cases probably 
derived from the underlying formations. AA"eIl-worn pebbles of 
amorphous quartz, agate, chalcedony, jas^jer, &c., are found in the 
stratified drift along the western side of the Tertiarv region of 
the State, and from Columbus northward. “AVlrile this ^forma- 
tion is not well understood, it seems tolerably well established 
that the melting of the great glaciers of the north furnished the 
water which brought with it fragments of the rocks over which 
it passed, and flowed into the Gulf with a current which w^as 
most^ rapid ■where the pebbles \vero dropped, but overspread the 
remainder of the State with a gentler flow, leaving sands and 
clays ” (E. A. Smith). The second Quaternaiy fornuition is the 
Port Hudson, occiirrihg within 20 miles of the Gulf coast; and prob- 
ably outcropping occasionally in the Mississi])pi Bottom. Clays, 
gravel, and sands, .containing cypress stumps, drift-wood, and 
mastodon bones, are characteristic. The loess or bluff formation 
lies along the bluffs bordering the Bottom, nearly continuously 
through the State. Its fine-drained, un stratified silt contains the 
remains of many terrestrial animals, including fifteen mammals. 
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Tlie surface and siilisoil of Jiearly all the upland region of 
Mississippi, the soutluirn part being the exception, is composed of 
yellow loam or brick-clay containing no fossils, and showing no 
stratification. The soil of the Ivotten Limestone region is similar in 
its general make up, but is bln.ck, and contains more lime and 
cla 5 ^ Both are regarded as an independent aqueous deposit, pos- 
terior to the .stratified drift and bluff formations, and anterior 
to the alluvium of the present epoch. The ‘‘second bottoms,” 


covers a large area in the Yazoo and Mississippi Bottom, and along 
other streams. 

The folbnving are tlie equivalents of the Mississippi groups in 
Buna’s GroJogij : — 

/20rif Alhiviixm .Alluvium. 

'fs ' tiiOc Loam and loess,. .......Loam andloess. 

-quaternary j-xu^gon Port Hudson. 

( 20« Drift .Stratified drift. 

rTT««nv f Grand Guif. 

pPP*** Ivieksbm-g. 

MiaiT 19a Eocene | Middle | 

T < Buhrstone, Lagrange. 

I DOM ei. j Flatwoods. 

„ ..Upper I Limestone. 

* Tnw.r rrombigbee. 

^OAvci... -(Coffee. 

Subcarboniferous .....Keokuk. 

-Metallic ores are not found in Mississippi in paying 
quantities. The only valuable minerals are sandstones and lime- 
stones, marls, sands, lignite or brown coal, and ffre-clays. Mone of 
these have been extensively brought into market Potable water is 
found almost everywhere. Artesian wells furnish it in the Rotten 
Limestone region, when bored into the underlying Coffee strata. 

Mississippi affords perhaps no species which are not 
• found in the neighbouring States. There are thirty or forty species 
of Ifammalia, tlie most remarkable being the American opossum, 
still quite abundant. The d^ei'iOemts virgimanus)^ black bear 
{Ursus cmerica7iiis)f woIvqs (Cams lupus and Liqms cmiericanus)^ 
catamount (Felis concolor), and wild-cat {Lynciis rufus) have much 
decreased in number, and may, like the buffalo and elk, shortly 
become extinct. About one hundred and fifty species of birds 
jire found during at least part of the year. Many are seen only 
i'll trmisiiu, and about twenty species from the north spend the 
winter here. The mocking bird {Mimus poh/glottus), the most , 
remarkable songster, is very'abundant. The wild turkey {Meleagi'is 
gaUipavo) survives by virtue of its wary and watchful character. 
Over fifty species of Ueptilm have been found, prominent among 
which is the alligator {A. mississippimsis)^ which attains a length 
of 12 or 15 feet, and is common in the southern river bottoms. 
The rattlesnake, moccasin, and copperhead, venomous serpents, are 
occasionally found. About half of the sixty-three species of fish 
abounding in the fresh and salt waters of the State are valuable 
for food. The edible oysters and crustaceans of the coa.st are 
remarkably fine. 

Flora . — Originally nearly the entire State was covered with a 
growth of forest trees of large size, mostly deciduous. The under- 
growth was kept down by annual burnings by the natives, and 
the ground became carpeted with grasses and herbs. Over 120 
species of forest trees are found ; many valuable ones are abundant, 
and their timber constitutes a large item in the resources of the 
State. Of the 15 species of oak the most valuable are the live-oak 
{Q. Virens), found near the coast, and the white-oak (Q. alba), 
widely distributed. The cypress [Taxodiunx disticMim) is very 
gbunciant in the bottoms. Various species of hickory, the chest- 
nut, black walnut, sweet gum, cucumber tree, cottonwood {Fopulus 
■deJtoides), red cedar, elms, holly, magnolias, maples, ash, persim- 
mon, sycamore, tupelo, and many others valuable for their timber, ■ 
are abundant and of large size. The long-leaved pine (P. australis) 
forms the principal forest growth south of hit. 32® 15'. It attains 
a diameter of 2 or 3 feet, has a tall and shapely trunk, and its 
timber is unsurpassed in the variety of its uses. The census reports 
-estimate the merchantable timber of this species now standing in 
the State at 18,200,000,000 feet, board measure. The amount cut 
in 1880 was 108,000,000 feet The short-leaved pine (P. mitis), 
■almost as valuable, is found in various parts, the quantity now 
standing being estimated at 6,775,000,000 feet. The total value 
■of the pine timber of the State is about $250,000,000. 

Agriculture is the leading industry in Mississippi. Over 

300.000 of the population are directly engaged in the cultivation of 

4.895.000 acres of land. The character of the soil is varied, and 
■all is productive, except that in the Flatwoods region and in the 
district covered with long-leaved pine, where only the valleys are 
fertile. At least half the State is exceptionally fertile. Mot more 
than one-fourth of the arable land has been brought into culti-' 
vation, and two millions of acres of the best lands in the State,' 
lying-in the Bottom, might he made arable by proper drainage. ' 

Cotton is the chief agricultural product ; in 1880 Mississippi 
.ranked fi^^st among the States in the amount raised. J'he crop © ^ 


1879-80 amounted to 955,808 bales, worth $43,000,000. There 
were produced also of cotton seed 28,000,000 bushels, worth 
$3,000,000 ; of Indian com, 21,340,800 bushels ; of oats, 1,959,620 
bushels; of wheat, 218,890 bushels ; of rice, 1,718,950 tt>. Small 
quantities of rye, barley, molasses, and tobacco, and abundant crops 
of potatoes, yam.s, pease, and all garden vegetables, are annually 
produced. 

Fruits of various kinds fiourish in many parts of the State, and, 
with early vegetables, are largely si lipped to the northern markets 
in spring and early summer. The value of the cotton crop is 
about three times a.s great as that of all the other products of 
the soil, which are sometimes insufficient for home consumption. 
Economically this specialization of agriculture is to bo regretted ; 
but successful efforts are being made to diversify it by growdng 
other crops to which tlie soil and climate are equally well suited. 

Manufactures . — The principal articles manufactured are lumber, 
cotton and woollen goods, cotton seed oil, and agriculturai imple- 
ments. 

Population. — The number of inhabitants according to the difi crent 
census returns from 1850 is given in the following table ; — 


Census. 

' Total. 

White. 

Coloured . 

Density i>CF 
Sq. Mile. ' 

1850 

000,526 

295,718 

310,808 

33-09 

1860 

791,614 

353,910 

437,404 

37-07 

1870 

829,609 

384,549 

445,000 

37-9 

1880 

1,131,592 

479,371 

652,221 

2-±-42 


Of the coloured population, mostly freedmen and then* descend- 
ants, 1738 were Indians or half-breeds in 1880, and about 60,000 
nmlattoes. The whites own nearly all the farms and other real 
property. The total property valuation in the State decreased 
from $607,324,911 in 1860 to $209,197,345 in 1870, on account of 
the losses in war and the liberation of the slaves. There has been, 
however, a rapid increase in the last decade. The towns in the 
State have small populations : in 1880 Vicksburg had 11,814 in- 
habitants, Natchez 7058, and Jackson, the State capital, 5204. 

Administi'ation . — The three departments, legislative, executive, 
i and judiciary, are similar to those of other States. The governor 
and other executive officers are elected for four yeai-s. The legis- 
lature, which meets biennially, is composed of forty senators, 
serving four years, and one hundred and twenty representatives, 
serving two years. These are apportioned to the seventy-four 
counties according to population, and elected by the people. The 
judiciary officers, consisting of three justices of the supreme court, 
twelve circuit judges, and twelve chancellors, are appointed by' the 
governor with the consent of the senate. One attorney-general 
and twelve district attorneys are elected by the people. The State 
maintains a public school system, with separate schools for the two 
races, costing in 1880 $830,704, besides a State university and 
other schools of high grade for each of the races, 

Histoi'y . — Mississippi was first visited by Europeans in 1540, 
when the adventurous expedition of Be Soto reached its northern 
parts. After the disastrous termination of this expedition no 
other Europeans visited this region until 1673, when Joliet and 
Pere Marquette descended the Mississippi to lat. 83®. In 1682 La 
Salle and Toiity descended to the mouth of the river, and 
claimed the whole region drained by it for the king of France, 
giving it the name Louisiana. In 1699 the first colonists reached 
the coast of Mississippi, sent from France under Iberville. 
Settlements were made on Ship Island and Cat Island, and upon 
the mainland on the eastern side of Biloxi Bay, at Bay St Louis, 
and at Mobile. The colony did not prosper, and in 1712 Anthony 
Crozat obtained by charter from the king all the commercial 
privileges of the low^er Mississippi valley. Under his management 
the colony languished, and in 1717 the king accepted the surrender 
of his charter, and granted another with more extended privileges 
to the “ Western Company,” or “Mississippi Scheme,” with John 
Law as director-general, and Bienville as governor of the colony. 
Under this management the rich alluvial lands on the Mississippi 
river began to be occupied ; tobacco, rice, and indigo were culti- 
vated, and African slaves were introduced. Settlements were made 
near the present city of Natchez in 1720. Two years later, Law’s 
company becoming bankrupt, much embarrassment in the colony 
followed, and troubles also began with the natives. On November 
28, 1729, the Natchez Indians surprised and murdered about 200 
of the white male residents, and made captives of about 500 
women and children and negi’oes. A war followed, resulting in the 
destruction of the Natchez tribe. The representatives of the 
“ Western Company” returned their franchises to the king in 1732, 
the number of colonists and slaves being then about 7000. After 
two unsuccessful campaigns against the Chickasaw Indians in the’ 
northern part of what is now’ Mississippi, Bienville was superseded 
by the Marquis de Vaudreuil in 1740, ■ ' 

, By the tx'eaty of Paris,- in 1763, France ceded all her possessions 
east of- the Mississippi river to England, excepting the island of 
New. Orieans, ceded to Spain. The British province of West 
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Florida at first extended eastward from the Mississippi river along 
the Gulf coasts, with its northern Hunt at the 31st parallel of north 
latitude. Soon afterwards the northern boundary was fixed at a 
line drawn eastward from the point wliere the Yazoo rivei* unites 
with the Mississippi. 

Under British rule the ISTatcliez country, which had been deserted 
since the massacre of 1729, and the southern part . of the present 
State of Mississippi, rapidly filled with settlers, many of them 
emigrants from the Atlantic colonies. Cotton, indigo, and sugar 
were cultivated, and negro slaves continued to be freely introduced. 
During the revolutionary war of the Atlantic colonies, West 
.Florida, being far removed, remained undisturbed until 1779. Spain 
and England being then at war, Galvez, the governor of New 
Orleans, aided by sympathizers with the revolutionary colonists, 
took possession of the whole of West Florida for the king of Spain. 
At the peace of 1783 England acknowledged the 31st parallel as 
the southern boundary of the United States, and ceded West 
Florida to Spain. The district between the 31st parallel and the 
parallel through the mouth of the Yazoo was therefore claimed by 
the United States and by Spain, the latter being in possession. 
After tedious negotiations the latter power relinquished the district 
in March 1798, and Congress at once formed it into the Mississippi 
Territory,” wiiich extended from the Mississippi river eastward 
between the two above-mentioned parallels of latitude to the 
Chattahoochee river. 

The State of Georgia claimed as a i>art of its domain all of the 
district east of the Mississippi river, and between the 31st and 35th 
parallels. In 1802 it ceded its claims to the Federal Government 
for certain considerations, and in 1804 Congress extended the 
limits of the Mississippi Territory northward to the 35th parallel. 
Nearly all of the Territory was then owmed by the native Indians. 
The Choctaws occupied the southern part, and the CMckasaws the 
' northern part of what is now the State of Mississippi. In 1812 

the United States troops occupied Spanish West Florida, and the 
district east of Pearl river and south of lat. SI"* was added to the 
Mississippi Territory. Tlie Territory was divided by the present 
line between Alabama and Mississippi, and the State of Mississippi 
admitted into the Union in 1817- In 1830-32 the native tribes 
exchanged their lands for others west of the Mississippi river and 
were nearly all removed, and a rapid influx of settlers followed. 
In January 1861 the State seceded from the Federal Union, and, 
joining the Southern Confederacy, furnished a large numljer of 
troops during the civil war. It was tlie field of many important 
campaigns, and suffered great losses. Exhausted by tbe conflict, 
and harassed by processes of political reconstruction, the State was 
in a deplorable condition for several years. But witbin tbe last 
decade an era of prosperity commenced, marked by a large increase 
in population and great activity in agricultural and other pursnit.s. 

titerature . — GrayarrtJ, EUto^'y of Louisiana \ Monette, History of the Talley oj 
the Mississippk New York, 1846; Claiborne, Mississippi as a Province, Territm'y^ 
and jState, Jackson, 1880; Wniles, Jyricultw'e and Geology of Mississippi, Jackson, 
1854; Hil^rard, Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi, Jackson, 1860; Smith, 
Outline of the Geology of Alabama, Montgomery, 1880; Wall, Handbook of Mis- 
sissippi, (R. B. F.) 

MISSOLONTG-HI, or Mesolonghi (Meo-oAoyytW), a city 
of Greece, the chief toivn of the nomarchy of Acarnania | 
and AEtoiia, situated on the north side of the Gulf of 
Patras, about 7 miles from the coast, in the midst of a 
shallow lagoon, with, a population of 6324 in 1879, is 
notable for the siege of two months wdiich Mavrocordatos 
with a handful of men sustained in 1821 against a Turkish 
army 11,000 strong, and for the more famous defence of 
X825-26 (see voL xi. p. 125). Byron died there in 1824, 
and is commemorated by a cenotaph. 

Plate Yll. MISSOU’EI, a Central State of the American Union, 
lying almost midway between the Atlantic and the Rocky 
Mountains, British America and the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
eastern boundary is the Mississiiijii, separating it from 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Korth and south its 
boundaries with Iowa and Arkansas respectively are 
mainly coincident with the parallels of 40° 30' and 36° 30' 
N. lat.; but a small peninsula between the Mississippi 
and St Fran 9 ois rivers stretches 34 miles farther south 
between Arkansas and Tennessee. The western border, 
with JNebraska, Kansas, and the Indian Territory, is 
nearly coincident with the course of the Missouri to the 
junction of that stream with the Kansas, and then follows 
Ijie meridian of 17° 40' W. of Washington (94° 43' W. 
of Greenwich). The area of the State is 65,350 square 
miles, the extreme length from north to south 282 miles, 
IJie extreme width 348 miles, Missouri is divided into 
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a northern and southern portion by the Missouri river,, 
flowing 400 miles in a generally easterly direction from 
its junction with the Kansas to the point 12 miles above 
St Louis where it unites with the Mississippi. NTortliem 
Missoiui has a surface broken and hilly, but not moun- 
tainous. It is mainly prairie land, well watered by streams, 
and fit for agriculture ; but there is a good deal of timber- 
in the eastern parts, especially along the bold blufis of the 
two great rivers. Southern Missouri is almost equally 
divided between timber land in the east and prairie in. 
the west. In its south-western portion rises the table-land, 
of the Ozark hills (highest point 1600 feet above the sea). 
The Osage, the Gasconade, and other streams fiow north- 
ward and eastward into the Missouri. The south-eastern 
lowlands form an undulating country, readily drained after 
rain, with fertile ridges generally running north and south, 
occasional ahru^jt isolated hills, forests of oak, hickory, 
elm, maple, ash, locust, willow, persimmon, pecan, chestnut, 
and cherry trees, and in the lowest parts swamps and 
morasses. High rocky blufis extend along the banks of 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the Meramec river to 
Ste Genevieve, rising sometimes precipitously to the 
height of 350 feet above the water, and low bottom lands 
with many lakes and lagoons extend from Ste Genevieve 
to the Arkansas border. The south-east corner of the 
State is 27 5 feet above the sea, the north-east corner 445 
feet, and the north-west corner 1000 feet. 

Climate , — ^The climate of Missouri, lying as it does far" 
from the ocean and unprotected by mountain ranges, is 
one of extremes in heat and cold, moisture and drought. 
The Ozark range is high enough to influence the climate 
locally, but not to affect that of the whole State. The 
mean summer temperature for the ten years 1870-8G 
ranged from 75° in the north-west of the State to 78° *5 in 
the south-east; but the thermometer has been known to rise 
to 104°. The winter temperature averaged 33° *87 for 
the whole State, vaiying from 28° *5 in the north-west to 
39° *5 in the south-east. In some winters the temperature 
hardly falls to zero ; in others 20° below zero have been 
registered. The Mississippi at St Louis freezes over once 
in four or five years ; but this is partly caused by the 
accumulations of floating ice coming down from the north. 
The river has closed as early as the first week in December, 
and, again, has remained open until the last week in 
February. It is in cold seasons sometimes passable for 
the heaviest teams. The Missouri river is often closed 
during the whole winter. The mean annual teinj)erature 
of the State varies from 53° to 58°. The climate is, on 
the whole, dry ; for, in spite of the abundant rains, especi- 
ally in the spring, evaporation is so' rapid that the atmo- 
sphere is rarely overloaded with moisture. April is the 
driest month. The greatest amount of rain fails in the 
south-eastern part of the State. An unusual amount of 
fair weather, prevailing clearness of sky, general salubrity 
of soil and climate, are chief among the natural advantages, 
of this great State. 

Geology , — The stratified rocks of Missouri belong to the 
following divisions : — Quaternary, Tertiary, Carboniferous^ 
Devonian, Silurian, and Archaean. The Quaternary system 
comprises the drift, 155 feet thick ; the bluff', 200 feet above 
the drift ; then the bottom prairie, 35 feet thick ; and on 
the surface the alluvium, 30 feet in thickness. Clays with 
strata of sands, marls, and humus form the alluvial bottoms- 
of the two great rivers of the State, and make up a soil deep, 
light, and incomparably rich. Beneath the alluvium is found 
the bottom prairie, made up also of sands, clays, and vege- 
table moulds. This formation is found only in the bottom 
lands of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and more* 
abundantly in those of the former. iJiumerous and well- 
preserved organic remains are found in the bottom prairi% 
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inclnding the shells found in great quantities in the bluff 
and remains of the mastodon and many trees and plants. 
Below this formation, resting upon the drift, is the bluff. 
This rests upon the ridges and river bhiffs, and thus is 
topographically higher, although geologically lower, than 
the bottom jnairie. It is coinj)osed chiefly of a grey 
iiiliceous marl, coloured sometimes to a deep browm or red 
by the stains of oxide of iron. This formation extends 
along the bluflfe of the Missouri from Fort Union to its 
month, and is found capping those of the Mississippi from 
Dubuque to the mouth of the Ohio. It is sometimes 200 
feet thick; at St Joseph it is 140, at Booneville 100, at 
St Louis 50, in Marion county only 30 feet. This forma- 
tion has interesting fossils (^ElejiJias primigejiius^ <kc.). The 
drift, the lowest of the Quaternary system, appears in the 
•altered drift, the boulder formation, made up largely of the 
igneous and metamorphic rocks, with rocks from the Pahnozoic 
strata upon which the others rest. Large boulders, five or 
six feet in diameter, are found, usually of granite or meta- 
morphic sandstone; no fossils except a few logs in the altered 
drift have been found in this formation. The Tertiary 
formation in ’Missouri is composed of clays, shales, iron 
ores, sandstone, and sand, and extends along the bluffs and 
bottoms of the south-east part of the State. Iron ore is 
found in this formation in great abundance ; sand of the 
best quality for glass-making and clays for pottery and 
■stoneware also abound. Below the Tertiary bed are found 
rocks which strongly resemble Cretaceous beds found in 
other places in the United States. These strata are in such 
a state of irregularity and disturbance as to indicate the 
occurrence of some great movements after their deposition 
and before the formation of the Tertiary strata. The Upper 
Carboniferous system, or coal measures, made up of sand- 
stone, limestone, marl, coal, and iron ores, covers an area 
of more than 23,000 square miles in Missouri, occupying 
the western and northern portions of the State. The supply 
of bitiimincus and cannel coals found here would seem to 
be well-nigh inexhaustible. In the Lower Carboniferous 
rock are found many varieties of iimestoim and sandstone. 
Among these are the Upper Archimedes Limestone, 200 
feet; Ferruginous Sandstone, 195 feet ; Middle Archimedes 
Limestone, 50 feet; St Louis Limestone, 250 feet. The 
Devonian system is represented by limestone in Marion, 
Balls, Pike, Callaway, Saline, and Ste Genevieve counties, 
among which occur the Chouteau Limestone, 85 feet ; 
Lithographic Limestone, 125 feet; Onondaga Limestone, ■ 
100 feet. Of the Upper Silurian series are the following 
formations: — Lower Helderberg, 350 feet; Niagara Group, 
200 feet ; Cape Girardeau Limestone, 60 feet. Prominent 
among the Lower Silurian formations are the Trenton 
Limestone, 360 feet; the Black River and Bird’s Eye 
Limestone; and the Magnesian series. The last-named 
^series is valuable both in a scientific and an economic sense. 
It covers much of the southern and south-eastern portions 
of the State, and in it are found vast deposits of lead, 
zinc, copper, cobalt, iron ores, and marble. The Archsean 
rocks occur below the Silurian deposits, and contain siliceous 
and other slates in which no fossils are found. The porphyry 
rocks of this formation also contain iron ores. 

Coal . — ^The exposed coal in Missouri includes upper, middle, and 
lower measures. In the first are about 4 feet of coal, and the area 
of exposure is about 8400 square miles. The middle coal measures 
-contain about 7 feet of coal, and cover an exposed area of about 
2000 square miles. The lower measures have five workable seams, 
varying from 18 inches in thickness to 4.^ feet, and also some thin 
seams of only a few inches. In 1880 566,304 bushels of bitu- 
minous coal were raised in thirty-five counties of Missouri, the 
value at the pit mouth being |1, 060, 225. $642,772 were paid in 
wages to 2599 persons. The Missouri coal mines are easily worked. 

Iron . — The iron ores are red hematite, red oxide, specular iron, 
brown haunatite or limonite, and clay ironstone. Manganiferous and 
siliceous specular ores occur in the porjdiyries of the Archaian rocks, 


and in the granites. The greatest exposure of specular iron yet dis- 
covered is Iron Mountain, t he purest mass or body of iron ore knowm. 
Analysis shows it to contain from 65 to 69 per cent, of metallic iron. 
The ore of Shepherd Mountain is not so rich as that of Iron Moun- 
tain, but is uniform in character, free from sulphur and phosphoric 
acid and on the whole superior to any other yet developed in IMissouri. 
Pilot Knob ore gives 53 to 60 per cent, metallic iron, and has few 
deleterious substances. It is line-grained, light bluish grey in 
colour. The ore of the Scotia iron banks and Iron Ridge ai*e much 
alike in appearance and character, being specular boulders imbedded 
in soft red haematite. In some of these boulders are cavities in 
which the ore has taken botryoidal form, and upon these peroxide of 
iron crystallizations are so formed that a gorgeous show of prismatic 
colours is presented. The above are the chief deposits of iron ores, 
hut limonites are found mostly in the southern parts of the State. 
The counties of Ste Genevieve, Madison, St Fran(;ois, Cape Girar- 
deau, Bollinger, Wayne, Stoddard, Washington, Reynolds, Shan- 
non, Carter, and Ripley have the greatest exposures of these ores, 
although they are found in many others. Tlie supply of iron ores 
is, indeed, practically inexhaustible. 

Lead . — Second only to iron among the metals of Missouri is th" 
vast deposit of lead found in the southern parts of the State. Th^^ 
great disseminated lead region occupies about one-half of the norths 
ern portion of Madison, and about as much of St Pran9ois county. 
It is in the magnesian limestone that the largest quantities have 
been found. In Franklin county galena is found in abundance in 
ferruginous clay and coarse gravel. In the great mammoth mine 
in Washington county is a succession of caves in which millions of 
pounds of lead were- found adhering to the sidCvS and roofs. The 
central lead district of the State comprises the counties of Cole, 
Cooper, Moniteau, Morgan, ]\Iiller, Benton, IMaries, Camden, and 
Osage ; the southern lead region the counties of Pulaski, Laclede, 
Texas, Wright, Webster, Douglass, Ozark, and Christian. The 
western lead district includes the counties of Hickory, Dallas, Polk, 
St Clair, Cedar, and Dade ; the south-western the counties of 
Jasper, Newton, Lawrence, Stone, Barry, and MDonald. The 
two counties Jasper and Newton produce fully one-half of the pig 
lead of Missouri. The lead mines of Granby are among the best- 
known in the State, and millions of pounds of lead have been taken 
from these lands. 

; Coiypcr deposits have been found in several counties, chiefly in 
the south-western part of the State. Zinc is found, in the shape of 
I sulphuret and also silicate of zinc, in nearly all the lead mines in 
south-western Missouri. It lias often oGciirred in such masses as 
seriously to hinder mining operations, and until very recent years, 
when railroad facilities have given this ore a market, it was thrown 
aside as worthless. It is now an important and profitable adjuii»t 
of the lead mines of Missouri. Cobalt and nicJcel are found at Mine 
La Motte and in a few other places. Silver is found in small quan- 
tities in lead mines in Madison county, combined with the lead. 

Clays for the manufacture of ordinary brick for building purposes 
and for fire-brick exist in quantities beyond computation, and 
kaolin has been found in a few places. Marble of various shades 
and qualities abounds in Missouri, and is an important item in its 
mineral wealth. Limestones and sandstones suitable for building 
purposes are found in many parts of the State. 

Agriculture . — Indian corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco are the staple 
products ; but cotton, hemp, and flax are also raised to some extent 
in the southern counties. The average yield of wheat to the acre 
is 30 bushels, and that return is often far exceeded. No flour is 
of a higher quality or more in demand in foreign as well as home 
markets than that made from Missouri wheat. Indian corn is 
especially used in fattening live stock. Blue grass, timothy, red-top, 
and red and white clover grow luxuriantly, and favour stock-raising. 
In some parts of the State pasturage can be had all the year roun(l, 
and the cheapness of corn makes the raising of pork, in particular, 
a very profitable business. All varieties of fruit can be very suc- 
cessfully cultivated. The more tender fruits, such as apricots, nec- 
tarines, figs, and many choice kinds of grapes, grow here as well as 
the more northern fruits — the apple, the pear, the plum, and the 
cherry. Apples and peaches do well in all parts of the State. Six 
native varieties of grapes are found in luxuriant growth, and many 
cultivated varieties have been successfully introduced. No State, 
not even California, can hope ultimately to rival Missouri in the 
production of both red and white wines. Sheep-raising has proved 
remunerative in the southern counties chiefly, where the mild cli- 
mate, the fine grasses, and the abundance of good water arc especially 
favourable to this branch of agiioultural industry. There are in 
Missouri, in roiind numbers, 10,000,000 acres of improved and 
13,000,000 of unimproved land, including 9,000,000 aci-es of wood- 
land. The cash value of the farms is estimated at $90,000,000. 
In 1880 there were on the farms in the State 667,776 horses, 
192,027 mules and asses, 9020 oxen, 661,405 cows, 1,410,507 other 
cattle,’ 1,411,298 sheep, and 4, 553,123 swine. Missouri is the fourth 
maize-producing State of the Union ; it supplies more wine than 
any State except Californm, and is a rival of Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Maryland in the culture of tobacco, which is a 
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staple in the rich counties in the northern central part of the 
State, bordering ui>on the Missouri river. ^ No^ State raises so 
many mules, asses, and hogs. The production of cereals in 1880 
was — corn, 202,485,723 bushels ; wheat, 24,960,027 bushels ; rye, 
535,426 bushels ; oats, 20,670,058 bushels ; barley, 123,031 bushels; 
buckwheat, 57,640 bushels. The production of tobacco for the same 
year was 12,015,657 lb from 15,521 acres, valued at |600,256. 
Three-fourths of this amount was raised in Chariton, Marion, 
Randolxdi, Howard, Callaway, and Saline counties. 

Wild ^??m«/ 5 .-'-Ked-dcer are found in every part of the State, 
especially in the thin 1 y-settled and mountainous districts. V enison, 
indeed, in its season, is as cheaj) as good beef in the markets of St 
Louis. Wild turkeys are numerous in the swanix^y and mountainous 
districts, and are found in all parts of the State. Prairie chickens, 
or pinnated grouse, are found in the prahae portion of J^Iissouri, and 
are shipped in great mim}3ei‘s to Eastern markets. In all x^arts of 
Missouri are found the ({uail or Virginia partridge, thousands of 
barrels of which are shipped from the State each season. The 
rabbit, a species of hare, is so common as to be considered a x>est. 
The grey sqairrel and the red fox-stxuiiTcl are also found in large 
numbers all over the State. Black bass, perch, catHsh, hufialo 
fish, siickei's, and pike are the leading varieties of native fish. 

MmiLfoLCture ^, — In 1880 Missouri had a])out 20,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments, in which a capital of about ^125,000,000 was 
emxdoyed. The x^roducts of these establishments were valued at 
ux> wards of ^300,000,000. The leading inanufactiiriug counties 
outside of the city of St Louis are Jackson, Buchanan, St Charles, 
Marion, Franklin, Greene, Cape Girardeau, Platte, Boone, and 
Lafayette ; but more than three-fourths of the manufactures are 
produced at St Louis, which is the fourth manufacturing city of 
the Union. The chief manufacture is that of flour, which emxfioys 
about 900 mills, and is rapidly increasing. Twenty-four mills made 
in St Louis, in 1880, 2,142,949 barrels of flour, having a daily out- 
put of more than 11,000 barrels. St Louis millers and dealers 
sent in 1880 to Eiirox3c and South America 619,103 barrels of flour ; 
and at the woiicPs fairs at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia, Missouri 
flour received the first award. The iron industry, which stands second 
in importance, is yet only in its infancy, and St Louis seems destined 
to be one of the- great centi'es of iron and steel manufacture. The 
amount of iron made in Missouri in 1880, in twenty-two establish- 
ments employing 3139 hands, was 125,758 tons. St Louis made the 
same year 102,664 tons of pig-iron, steel, and rolled iron and blooms. 
The yearly values of a number of other industries are estimated as 
follows : —-meat paeldng, ^^20,000,000 ; lumber, $10,000,000 ; bags 
and bagging, $7,000,000; saddlery, $7,000,000; oil, $6,000,000; 
Xnintiug and publishing, $5,500,000; furniture, $5,000,000 ; car- 
riages and waggons, $4,500,000 ; marble and stone, $4,000,000 ; 
tiU', copper, and sheet-iron, $4, 000, 000 ; agricultural implements, 
$2,000,000. The manufacture of glass and glass-ware is carried on 
to a considerable extent, esx^ecially in St Louis. At Crystal City, 
on the Missi3six3pi, 30 miles below St Louis, is a very large 
deposit of sand suitable for the manufacture of xflate-glass, and a 
company has been organized and is now in successful operation, 
mth a caxntal of $1,000,000. 

Pommercc . — The extensive commerce of jMissoiiri centres at St 
Louis, between which city and the ports on the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers steamboats are constantly plying. Railroad trans- 
portation has, in recent years, furnished superior and cheaper 
facilities for much of tire trade which formerly depended ui)on the 
rivers. The trade in cotton especially has been greatly increased 
in Missouri since 1870 by the use of railroad transportation, which 
has made St Louis one of the great cotton centres of the United 
States. Extensive cotton presses were built in St Louis in that 
year, and the receipts of cotton from the more southern States has 
increased rapidly— from 12,264 bales in 1869-70 to 457,563 bales in 
1879-80. Railroad connexions have made the interior portions 
of Arkansas and Texas more accessible to St Louis than to the 
southern ports of shipment, and the trade with the south-west, 
with the Indians, and with Mexico is constantly increasing. In 1870 
St Louis was made by Act of Congress a port of entry to which 
foreign merchandise could be brought in bond. The value of the 
direct imports for the year ending 30tli June 1882 was $1,934,342. 

Poimlution . — Missouri is divided into 114 counties. The following 
table gives the number of inhabitants since 1850 • 


357,832 324,212 

622,201 559,811 

896,347 824,948 

1,127,187 1,041,193 


Pensityper 
square mile. 


682,044 

1,182,012 

1,721,295 

2,168,380 


In 1880 the foreign-bom residents numbered 211,578, or 9*7 per 
cent., of whom 109,974 were Germans and Scandinavians ; there 
were also 145,046 of African descent. The early, settlers of the State 




were French, and tbeir descendants are still found in St Louis and' 
Ste Geneneve and a few other smaller towns. i^Iany Germans have 
recently settled in all parts of the State, while Engiisli, Irish, Scotch, 
and Swedes have also made Missouri their home in considerable 
numbers. The native American population is mostly descended 
from immigrants from tlie States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Korth 
Carolina, and Virginia. During recent years tliere has been a large 
accession to the population from the eastern and north-western 
States. 

St Louis, the chief city of the Mississippi valley, situated 
upon the Mississipxn river about 12 miles below the mouth of the 
Missouri, has a pox^ulation of 350,518 ; Kansas City, a thriving 
towm on the western border, situated on the banks of the Missouri, 
has 55,785 ; St Joseph, in the north-west, lias 32,431 ; Tlaiiriibal, 
in the north-east, has 11,074 ; and Jefterson City (the State cax-utal), 
in the centre, has 5271. 

Education. — Missouri has a public school system of education 
first adopted in 1839. There are district scdiouls, elementary and 
ungraded ; city schools, graded, with liigh school courses ; four 
normal schools, and a State university. Free public schools for 
white and coloured children between the ages of six and twenty 
years are recxirired by law for every district in the State. Besides 
these public institutions supported by the State there are many 
private schools and colleges for both sexes. Chief among these are 
the St Louis University, an imstitiitioii managed by the Jesuits ; 
the College of Christian Brotliers, also under the control of the 
Roman Catholics ; and Washington University, a non-sectarian en- 
dowed school, which has prox'Wty estimated at $1,000,000, and 
more than 1300 students. The lhaptists have a college at Liberty 
called William Jewell College ; the Congregationalists one at Spring- 
field called Drury College ; and the Methodists and rresbyteriaus- 
several colleges and seminaries. 

Meligioii. — The early settlers of Missouri were Roman Catholic.s, 
and in the liver towns may be found to-day a large number of that 
faith. The Baptists have 88,999 members, with 1385 churches ; 
the Methodists, 96,270 members and 918 churches ; the Protestant 
Ex^iscox^al Church, 25,000 members and 65 church buildings ; the' 
Presbyterians, with their various branches, 34,628 members ami 706' 
churches. 

Administration. — The legislative power is vested in a body con- 
sisting of a senate and a house of representatives, which meets 
once in every two years, on the "Wednesday after the first day of 
January next after the election of the members thereof. Members 
of the legislature are paid a sum not to exceed $5 a day for tho 
first seventy days of the session, and after that not to exceed $1 a 
day for the remainder of the session. They are also allowed mile- 
age. The executive department consists of a governor, a lieu- 
tenant-governor, a secretary of state, a State auditor, State- 
treasurer, an attorney-general, and a superintendent of x'mblic 
instruction ; these are all elected by the people. Tlie supreme 
executive power is vested in the governor, who is chosen for four 
yeans, as also are the other members of this dei)artment. The- 
governor has a qualified veto upon the acts of the legislature, and 
such other powers as are common to that ofiicer in the several 
States. The judicial power of the State is lodged in a supreme 
court, the St Louis court of appeals, circuit courts, criminal 
courts, probate courts, and municipal courts. All judicial officers 
are elected by the people. Judges of the sux3reme court are elected 
for ten years, those of the St Louis court of appeals for twelve- 
years, those of the circuit courts for six years. Exceiitive and 
judicial officers are liable to impeachment by the house of repre- 
sentatives. All impeachment cases are tried by the senate. 

Every male citizen of the United States, and every male person 
of foreign birth who may have declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, according to law, not less than one 
I year nor more than five years before he offers to vote, who is over 
the age of twenty-one years, is entitled to vote at all elections by 
the people, if he has resided in the State one year immediatelw 
preceding the election at which he oflers to vote, and has resided 
in the county, city, or town where he shall offer to vote at least 
sixty days immediately preceding the election. 

History. the 9th April 1682, the French voyager and dis- 
coverer La Salle took possession of the country of Louisiana in the 
name of the king of France. Its limits were quite indefinite, and in- 
cluded the present territory of Missouri (see Louisiana). The first 
settlements of Missouri were made in Ste Genevieve and at New 
Bourbon, but uncertainty exists as to the exact date. By some 
the year is fixed at 1763 ; by others, and by many traditions, as 
early as 1735. St Louis was settled by Pierre Laclede Liguest, a 
native of France, The site was chosen in 1763, aiid in Febraary 
1764 Auguste Chouteau went at the order of Liguest to the spot 
previously selected, and built a small village. For a long time- 
the settlements were confined to the neighbourhood of the river. 
On the. 31st of October 1803 the Congress of the United States 
passed ^ an Act by which the president was authorized to take 
possession of the territory according to the treaty of Paris, and the 
formal transfer of Lower Louisiana was made on 20th December 
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ISOS. In 1804 Congi'ess divided the territory into two portions. 
The nortlieni part, coniinonly called Upper Lonivsiana, was taken 
possession of in iMurtdi 1804. In. June 1812 Missouri w^as organ- 
ised as a Territory, with a governor and general assembly. , The 
first governor (I818~1S'20) was IViliiam^ Clarke. In 1818 
Iklissouri ay^plied for admission to the Union as a State, Tw-o 
years of bitter controversy followed, which convulsed the country 
and threatened the dissolution of the Union. This controversy 
followed a resolution introduced into Congress which had in view 
an anti-slavery restriction upon the admission of Missouri to the 
Union. This w-as at last settled by the adoption of the ^‘Missouri 
compromise,” which Ibrbade slavery in all that portion of the Louisi- 
tina purchase lying north of SC"" 30' except in Missouri, and on 
19th July 1820 Missouri was admitted to the Union. A conven- 
tion to frame a constitution had alrea<Iy been called, and the 
constitution then adopted remained without material change until 
1865. The first general assembly under the constitution met in 
St Louis in September 1820, and Alexander M'Kair was chosen 
governor in August. The seat of government was fixed at St 
Charles in 1820, and removed to Jefferson City, the present State 
capital, in 1820. The first census of the State was taken in 1821, 
when the number of inhabitants was found to be 70,647, of rvhom 
11,254 were slaves. In the Black Hawk war in 1882, the Florida 
war in 1837, and the Mexican war in 1846 Missouri volunteer 
troops did tlieir share of the work. In the troubles in Kansas, and 
the bitter discussion upon the question of slavery, Missouri was 
deeply involved. A strong feeling in favour of secession showed 
itself in many parts of the State. Governor Jackson, in his 
inaugural address on the 4t}i of January 1861, said that Missouri 
must stand by the slaveliolding States, whatever might be their 
course. The election of a majority of Union men, however, as 
delegates to a convention called to consider the affairs of the 
nation, showed that public sentiment was hostile to secession, and 
the convention adjourned without committing the State to the 
secession party. United States troops were soon gathered at St 
Louis, and forces were also sent to Jefferson City, and to Rolla, 
Governor Jackson fled from the capital, and summoned all the 
State troops to meet him at Boone\'iile. General Lyon defeated 
these troops, 17th June 1861, and soon most of the State was 
under the control of the United States forces. The State conven- 
tion was reassembled. This body declared vacant the offices of 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and secretary of state, and filled 
them by appointment. The seats of the members of the legislature 
were also declared vacant. Governor Jackson soon issued a pro- 
clamation declaring the State out of the Union, and Confederate 
forces were assembled in large numbers in the south-western part 
of the State. General Lyon was killed at the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek near Springfield, and General Fremont, commanding the 
department of the west, decreed martial law throughout the State. 
For a year matters were favourable to the Confederates, and at the 
opening of 1862 their troops held nearly half the State ; hut in 
February a Federal force under General Curtis drove General Price 
into Arkansas. He returned in 1864, and overran a large part of 
the State, but was finally forced to retreat, and but little further 
trouble arose in Missouri during the war. Missouri furnished to 
the United States army during the war 108,773 troops. In 1865 
a new constitution was adopted by the people. In 1869 the XV. 
Amendment to the United States constitution was adopted by a large 
majority. In 1875 still another State constitution was drawn up 
by a convention called for that puiqmse, and ratified by the people, 
and is now the fundamental law of the State, (M. S. S. ) 

MISTLETOE^ (Vismm alhum^ L.), a species of Viscum, 
of the family Lorantliaced&. , The whole genus is parasitical, 
and seventy-six species have been described ; but only the 
mistletoe proper is a native of Europe. It forms an ever- 
green bush, about 4 feet in length, thickly crowded with 
(falsely) dichotomous branches and opposite leaves. The 
leaves are about 2 inches long, obovate-ianceolate, yellowish 
green ; the dioecious flowers, which are small and nearly 
of the same colour but yellower, appear in February and 
March ; the fruit, which when ripe is filled with a viscous 
semitransparent pulp (whence birdlime is derived), is 
almost always white, but there is said to be a variety with 
red fruit. The mistletoe is parasitic both on deciduous and 
evergreen trees and shrubs, and “ it would be difficult to 

^ Greek l^ia or hence Latin wsetim, Italian viscMo or visco, 
and French gui. The English word is the Anglo-Saxon msteltan, 
Icelandic mistelteinn, in which tan or teinn means a twig, and mistel 
may he associated either with 'Hfiist in the sense of fog, gloom, because 
of the prominence of mistletoe in the dark season of the j^ear, or with 
the same root in the sense of dung (from the character of the berries 
Qr the supposed mode of propagation). 
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say on what dicotyledonous trees it does not grow'* 
(Loudon). In England it is most abundant on the apple 
tree, but rarely found on the oak. The fruit is eaten by 
most frugivorous birds, and through their agency, particu- 
larly that of the thrush (hence mivssei-thrush or mistie*- 
thrush), the plant is propagated. (The Latin proverb has 
it that ^‘Turdus malum sibi cacat”; but the sowing is 
really effected by the bird wiping its beak, to tvhich the 
seeds adhere, against the bark of the tree on which it has 
alighted.) The growth of the plant is slow, and its dura- 
bility proportionately great, its death being determined 
generally by that of the tree on which it has established 
itself. See Loudon, Arboretum et FruUcetum Britannicim, 
vol. ii. p. 1021 (1838). The mistletoe so extensively used 
in England at Christmas tide is largely derived from the 
apple orchards of Morrnandy. 

Pliny {H. V., xvi. 92-95 ; xxiv. 6) has a good deal to tell about 
the mscum, a deadly parasite, though slower in its action than ivy. 
He distinguishes three “genera.’’ “On the fir and larch grows 
v/hat is called stclis in Euboea and liyiihear in Arcadia.” Visenm, 
called dryos hyijliear, is most plentiful on the esculent oak 
(quercus), but occurs also on the robur, lYunus sylveMris, and ^ 
terebinth, Hyphear is useful for fattening cattle if they are hardy 
enough to withstand the purgative effect it produces at first ; 
viscum is medicinally of value as an emollient, and in- cases of 
tumour, ulcers, and the like; and he also notes it “conceptiim 
fceminariim acljiivare si omnino secum liabeant.” Pliny is also our 
authority for the reverence in which the mistletoe when found 
growing on the robur was held by the Druids. The robur, he says, 
is their sacred tree, and whatever is found gi'owing upon it they 
regard as sent from heaven and as the mark of a tree chosen by 
God. Such cases of parasitism are rare, and when they occur 
attract much attention (est autem id rarum admodum iiiventu et 
repertum magna religione petitur), particularly on the sixth (day 
of the) moon, with which their months and years and, after the 
lapse of thirty years, their ‘ ' ages ” begin. Calling it in their own 
language “alFlieal” (omnia sanautem), after their sacrifices and 
banquets have been duly prepared under the tree, they bring near 
two w’hite bulls whose horns are then for the first time bound. 
The priest clothed with a white robe ascends the tree, cuts [the 
mistletoe] with a golden hook ; it is caught in a white mantle. 
They then slay the victims, praying God to prosper His ^ift to them 
unto whom He has given it Prepared as a draught, it is used as a 
cure for sterility and a remedy for poisons. The mistletoe figures 
also ill Scandinavian legend as having furnished the material of 
■ the arrow with which Baldur (the sun-god) was slain by the blind 
god Hoder. Most probably this story had its origin in a particular 
theory as to the meaning of the word mistletoe. 

MITAU (the Lettish Jelgava), a town of Bussia, capital 
of the government of Courlaiid. It is situated 27 miles 
by rail to the south-west of Eiga, on the right bank of the 
river Aa, in a fertile plain which rises only 12 feet above 
sea-levei, and which probably has given its name to the town 
(Mitte in der Aue). At high water the plain and sometimes 
also the town are inundated. Mitau is surrounded by a 
canal occup)ying the place of former fortifications. Another 
canal was dug through the town to provide it with water; 
but this now receives the sewage, and water is brought in 
cars from a distance of 3 miles. Though so near Eiga, 
Mitau has quite a different character. It has regular 
broad streets, bordered with the low pretty mansions of 
the German nobility who reside at the capital of Courland 
either to enjoy the social amusements for which Mitau is 
renowned or to provide education to their children. Mitau 
is well provided with educational institutions. A gym- 
nasium occupies a former palace of the dukes of Courland, 
and has a rich library; and there are about forty other 
schools. The town is also the seat of a society of art and 
literature, of a natural history society, which has a good 
local museum, and of the Lettish Literary Society. The old 
castle of the dukes of Courland, which has witnessed so 
many conflicts, was destroyed by the Duke Eiron, who 
erected in its place a spacious palace, now occupied by the 
governor and the courts. Mitau has 22,200 inhabitants,, 
mainly Germans, but including also Jews (about 6000), 
Letts (5000), and Eussians. Manufactures are few, those 
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of wrouglit-iron ware and of wL^ite-lead being the most im- 
portant. Tbe river Aa brings Mitau in connexion with the 
trade of Riga, small vessels carrying goods to the amount 
of about ^150,000 a year. 

Mitau is supposed to have been founded in 1266 by the grand- 
master Conrad Mandern. It has often changed its rulers. In 
1346, when it was plundered by Lithuanians, it was already an 
important town. In 1561 it became the residence of the dukes of 
Oourland. During the 17th century it was thrice taken by the 
Swedes. Kiissia annexed it with Courland in 1795. At the be- 
ginning of this century it was the residence of the count of 
Provence (afterwards Louis XVIIL). In 1812 it was taken by 
3!7apoleon I. 

MITCHEL, Ormsby M‘Knight (1810-1862), American 
general and writer on astronomy, was born in Union county, 
Kentucky, August 28, 1810. He began life as a clerk, 
but, obtaining an appointment to a cadetship at West Point 
in 1826, he graduated there in 1829, and became assistant 
professor of mathematics in 1831. Subsequently he was 
called to the bar, but forsook law to become professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy at Cincinnati college. 
•There he established an observatory, of which he became 
director. From 1859 to 1861 he was director of the 
Dudley observatory at Albany. He took part in the war 
as brigadier-general of volunteers, and for his skill and 
rapidity in seizing certain important strategic points was 
on April 11, 1862, made maior-generai. He died of yellow 
fever at Beaufort, South Carolina, October 30, 1862. 
Besides making important improvements on several astrono- 
mical instruments, Mitchel was the author of several works 
on astronomy, the principal of which are The Flanetary 
and Stellar ]Vorlds (1848) and The Orbs of Heaven (1851). 
See Memoir by Headley (1865). 

MITCHELL, Sir Thomas Livi^tCtStone (1792-1855), 
Australian explorer, was a son of Mitchell of Craigend, 
Stirlingshire, where he was born, June 16, 1792. From 
1808 to the end of the Peninsular War he served in 
Wellington’s army, and for his services received the medal 
and five clasps, and was raised to the rank of major. He 
w^as appointed to survey the battlefields of the Peninsula, 
and his map of the Lower Pyrenees is still admired. In 
1827 he was appointed deputy surveyor-general, and after- 
wards surveyor-general, of New South Wales. He devoted 
himself to the exploration of Australia, making four 
expeditions for that purpose between 1831 and 1846. 
During these expediHons he discovered the Peel, the 
Narnoi, the Gwyder, and other rivers, traced the course 
of the Darling and Gleneig, and was the first to pene- 
trate into that portion of the country which he named 
Australia Felix. His last expedition was mainly devoted 
to the discovery of a route between Sydney and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and during the journey he explored the 
Fitzroy Downs, and discovered the Balonne, Victoria, 
Warrego, and other streams. In 1838, while in England, 
Mitchell published the narrative of his first three journeys, 
Three Ex 2 ')editions into the Interior of East Australia (2 
vols.). In 1839 he was knighted and made a D.C.L. of 
Oxford. During this visit he took with him some of the 
first specimens of gold and the first diamond found in the 
country. In 1848 the narrative of his second expedition 
was published in London, Journal of an Expedition into 
the Interior of Tropical Australia. In 1851 he was sent 
to report on the Bathurst gold-fields, and in 1853 he again 
visited England and patented his boomerang propeller for 
steamers. He died at his residence at Darling Point, 
Sydney, October 5, 1855. 

Besides the above works, Mitchell wrote a hook on Geographical 
and Military Surveying (1827), an Australian Geography, and a 
translation of the Lusiad of Camoens. 

MITE. Mites (Acarinct) are minute creatures which 
form a large division of the Arachnida^ distinguished by 




the absence of any constriction between the cephalo thorax 

and abdomen. Linnaeus included all in the single genus 

Acarus. They are now divided into several families (mostly 

containing numerous genera), i iff. r\^\ 

viz., Tromhidiidse (harvest A 

mites), usually scarlet specks v 

seen running on stones, grass, 

&c., in hot weather; Tetra- 

nych% which, although not 

bright red, are the red spider 

of our green-houses, and are 

distinguished by feet with 

knobbed hairs; Bdellidx, ^ 

long-snouted mites with an- M ^ 

tenniform palpi; Glieyletidm ' 1^^ 

(fig. 1), the so-called book M ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

imtes, -ferocious, predatory 

little beings, quite uncon- A 

nected with books; HydraeJmidm, freshwater mites with 

swimming legs, mostly beautiful creatures of brilliant 

colours; Limnocaridse, crawling freshwater or mud mites; 

Hcdicaridm^ chiefly marine ; Gamasidse., hard-skinned brown 

mites often parasitic on insects, and best known by tba 

females, and young of both sexes, found on the common 

dung beetle (Geotruioes stercorarius ) ; Ixodidse, the true 

ticks, not to be confounded with the sheep-tick, &c., which 


-Cheyletusjlahellifer* 



Fig. 2 . — Leiosoma palmicinctum ; nymph, 
are wingless flies ; Oribatidse, beetle mites, so called from 
their resemblance to minute beetles (these are never 
parasitic; they undergo transformations almost as strange 
as those of insects/ many of the immature /forms being 
quaint and beautiful, see fig. 2); Myohiadseyhiza^rre para- 
sites of the mouse, &c,, with peculiar holding claws; 
TyroglypMdm, the cheese mites; Analgidse, found on the 
feathers of birds ; Sarcoptidm, the itcli mites ; Arctisconidse^ 
the water bears ; Bemodicidse^ found in the sebaceous 
follicles of the human nose, (fee. ; and Fhytoptidse, the gall 
mites, which attack the leaves of plants, making tiny gall- 
like excrescences. 

The sexes are distinct individuals; the reproduction is 
oviparous; the larva is almost always hexapod, though the 
later stages have eight legs; that answering to the pupa of 
insects is active, and is called the nymph. The breathing 
in the first-named eleven families is tracheal, the position of 
the stigmata varying greatly; in the last-named six families 
it is by the general body surface. No heart or circulation of 
the blood is known to exist; the alimentary canal is usually 
somewhat on the insect type, but with csecal prolongations 
to the stomach, the reproductive organs often more on the 
crustacean type. There is generally a single very large 
nerve-ganglion above the oesophagus, sending nerve-branches 
to the various parts. The legs have ordinarily five to 
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seven joints, rarely three; the feet are usually terminated 
by claws or suckers, or both, sometimes by bristles. The 
mandibles are generally large, oftenest chelate (like a 
lobster's claw), sometimes style-likc piercing organs, and 
•of other forms. The maxillae %^ary much: they may be 
piercing or crushing organs, or may coalesce to form a 
•maxillary lip; there is usually one pair of maxillary palpi, 
no others. Sometimes there is a lingua, and in the 
Gcmiaddm a galea. Anteniiio are not found. 

Mites are distributed all over the known world. They 
have been found in Franz- Josef’s Land and Spitzbergen 
a-nd in the hottest tropical regions, as well as the temperate 
zones. Often very similar species come from all parts. 
They are numerous in amber of the Tertiary epoch. 

The best-known species are probably those which injure 
man or his works, viz., the itch mite, the cheese mite, the 
so-called harvest-bug, and the red spider. The dog-tick 
is also well known. 

The itch mite {Sarcoptes scahiei, fig. 3) is a minute, almost 
circular, flattened, colourless creature, with skin covered 
with wavy wrinkles, and a number of triangular points 
arising from that of the back ; legs short, the two front 
pairs and the fourth pair in the male terminated by suckers 
on long stalks, the two hind 
pairs in the female and third 
pair in the male having long 
bristles instead. It is parasitic 
on human beings: the males 
and young remain chiefly on 
the surface of the skin, but 
are difficult to find ; the female 
barrows under the scarf-skin, 
oausing the intense itching 
of scabies by the action of 
her chelate mandibles as she 
eats her way. A small 
watery pustule is raised near 
where the acarus has entered 
the skin, and others arise ; 

tte creature is not found in Itch Mite 

, ,1 1 . . scahtei) ; female. After Meguiii. 

the pustule, but at the further ^ 

end of a short tunnel which may be half an inch long. The 
eggs are laid in the tunnel after the acarus has passed ; 
they hatch and multiply rapidly. The disease can be 
certainly cured ; the usual mode is to rub the whole body 
with sulphur ointment, which is best done after a warm 
bath, allow it to remain on all night, and wash off in the 
morning. This treatment should be repeated once or twice 
at intervals of a day or two. Other applications of sulphur, 
as sulphurous acid, sulphur vapour baths, &c., are efficacious. 
All clothes which have touched the skin must be disinfected 
by heat. The disease is highly contagious. Most mammals 
have their peculiar varieties of itch mite. 

The cheese mite {Tyroglyphus siro) is an elliptical, fat- 
bodied, colourless acarus with smooth skin and very long 
hairs. It breeds in thousands in old cheese, flour, grain, &c., 
and does much damage. There are numerous allied species; 
some belonging to the genus Glycipliagm are elegantly 
ornamented with plumes or leaf-like hairs. 

The red-spider {TetranycMis telarms) attacks the leaves 
of plants or trees, and is a great pest in green-houses. It 
spins a slight web on the surface of the leaves, and lives in 
companies on the web ; it is of a rusty red or brown. 

The harvest bugs, thought by some writers to be a 
species, and by them called Leptiis autumnalis, are simply the 
larva 3 of several species of Trombidium, They are predatory, 
but will attach themselves temporarily to the human skin, 
and produce the violent itching felt on the lower parts of 
the legs after walking through dry grass in autumn. On 
inspection with a glass the creature may be seen as a 



minute scarlet point. A drop of benzine will probably get 
rid of the intruder. 

The dog tick, like the harvest-bug, is not really parasitic 
on mammals, though it attaches itself temporarily; its 
ordinary food may probably be vegetable. (a. J). ar.) 

MITFOED, Mary P^ussell (r786-1855), born at Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, on the 16th of December 1786, retains 
an honourable place in English literature as the authoress 
of Our Village^ a series of sketches of village scenes and 
characters unsurpassed in their kind, and after half a 
century of imitations as fresh as if they liad been written 
yesterday. Washington Irving was Miss Mitford’s literary 
model, but her work is thoroughly original and spontaneous, 
the free outflow of a singularly charming character. The 
shortest account of her life would be incomplete without a 
reference to the scapegrace father who was the centre of 
her affections, and the only begetter ” of ail that is most 
delightful and characteristic in her writing. Dr Mitford 
first spent his wife’s fortune in a few years; then he spent 
also in a few years the greater part of ^ 20,000 which his 
daughter drew (in 1797, at the age of ten) as a prize in a 
lottery; then he lived, for most years of his life, on a 
small remnant of his fortune and the j^roceecls of his 
daughter’s literary industry. In the little village of Three 
Mile Cross, near Heading, in a small cottage which Miss 
Mitford says was ‘‘a fine lesson in condensation,” the 
doctor was the stay, support, and admiration of all the 
loafers in the neighbourhood, while his daughter, who had 
called herself his mamma, and treated him as her little boy 
from the time when she was herself a little girl, found an 
unfailing charm in his ‘‘friskings,” and was the loving 
slave of all his good-humoured exactions. The father kept 
fresh in his daughter the keen delight in incongruities, 
the lively sympathy with self-willed vigorous individuality, 
and the womanly tolerance of its excess which inspire so 
many of her sketches of character. The woman who lived 
in close attendance on such an awful dad,” refused all 
holiday invitations because he could not live without her, 
and worked incessantly for him, except when she broke off 
her work to read him the sporting newspapers, evidently 
wrote from the heart in her bright portraits of such 
characters as the Talking Lady, the Talking Gentleman, 
Joel Brent, Jack Rapley, Tom Cordery, Lizzy, Lucy, and 
Harriet. Her writing has all the charm of perfectly 
unaffected spontaneous humour, combined with quick wit 
and exquisite literary skill. She died January 10, 1855. 

Miss Mitford’s youthful ambition was to be the greatest English 
poetess,” and her first publications were poems in the manner of 
Coleridge and Scott {Misocllaneous Verses, 1810, of sufficient mark 
to be reviewed by Scott in the Quarterly ; Christine, a metrical tale, 
1811 ; Blanche, 1813). Later on she essayed writing plays QhiUan, 
1823 ; The Foseari, 1826 ; Dramatic Scenes, 1827 ; Itienzi, 1828 ; 
Charles live First, 1828). But the prose to which she was driven by 
domestic necessities lias rarer qualities than her verse. The first 
series of Our Village sketclies appeared in 1824, a second in 1826, 
a third in 1828, a fourth in 1830,' a fifth in 1832, ami Bclpord Begis, 
a novel in which the neighbourhood and society of Reading were 
idealized, in 1835. Her Recollections of a Literary Life (1853) is 
a series of causcrics about her favourite books. Five volumes of her 
Life and Letter's were published in 1870 and 1872, showing her to 
have been a delightful letter-writer ; two volumes of letters to her 
appeared in 1882. 

MITHEADATES, or, as it is often wrongly spelt, 
Mitheidates {i.e,, given by the god Mithras ”), was a 
favourite name of the Pontic kings in the third and second 
centuries b,c., and was also common in Persia and the 
neighbouring countries. The dynasty of Pontus was a 
Persian family, claiming descent from the Achsemenidae, 
and the earliest of them known in bistory was satrap 
under the Persian empire. When that empire was destroyed 
Mithradates II. made himself king of Pontus; and he and 
bis successors gradually spread tbeir power over a great 
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part of Cappadocia and Papldagonia. Several of them 
intermarried with the SeleiicidcO and other Greek I’oyal 
families, and something of the Hellenic civilization was 
engrafted on the native nou-Heilenic character of the 
kingdom. The names Mithradates, Pharnaces, and Ariobar- 
zanes, all non-Hellenic, alternate in the family. The pro- 
vince of Phrygia was sold in the most scandalous way by 
the Homan consul Aquilliiis to Mithradates V., who died 
probably in 120 b.c. He was succeeded by his son 
Mithradates Eiipator, sixth of the name, one of those 
remarkable conquerors that arise from time to time in the 
East, He was a boy when his father died, and for seven 
years lived the wandering life of a hunter pursued by 
assassins. His courage, his wonderful bodily strength and 
size, his skill in the use of weapons, in riding, and in the 
chase, liis speed of foot, his capacity for eating and drink- 
ing, and at the same time his quick and penetrating 
intellect, his wonderful mastery of twenty-two languages, — • 
all these qualities are celebrated by the ancients to a degree 
which is almost incredible. With a surface gloss of Greek 
education, he united the subtlety, the superstition, and the 
obstinate endurance of an Oriental. He was a virtuoso, 
and collected curiosities and works of art ; he assembled 
Greek men of letters round him; he gave prizes to the 
greatest poets and the best eaters. He spent much of his 
time in practising magic arts, the interi^retation of dreams, 
and other superstitious ceremonies; and it was believed 
that he had so saturated his body with poisons that none 
could injure him. He trusted no one; he murdered his 
nearest relations, his mother, his sons, the sister %vhom he 
had married ; to prevent his harem from falling a trophy 
to his enemies he murdered all his concubines, and his 
most faithful followers w’ere never safe. He once dis- 
appeared from his palace, no one knew whither, and 
returned after some months, having wandered over all Asia 
Minor in disguise. Except in the pages of romance or the 
tales of the Tliousami and One Xights it "would be difficult 
to find anything to rival the account given of Mithradates 
by the gravest of historians. These qualities fitted him to 
be the opponent of Eoman arms in Asia Minor, to be the 
champion of the East in its struggle against the destroying 
and yet civilizing power of the West. He resisted the 
Eomans for eighteen years, yet can hardly credit him 
with much real generalship or organizing power. He 
could collect masses of men and hurl them against the 
Eoman legions; everything that boundless energy and 
boundless hatred could do he did ; but the strength of his 
opposition to the Eomans lay in the fact that all the dislike 
inspired by Eome in the worst and most cruel time of her 
rule was arrayed on his side. 

Ho direct collision took i)lace between the Eomans and 
Mithradates for thirt}'-two years, though the republic took 
away Phrygia from him in 120 b.c., and several times 
thwarted his designs in Paplilagonia and Cappadocia. 
The rupture came about the time of the Social War. 
Mithradates, prompted, it is said, by envoys from the Italian 
allies, took advantage of the intestine struggles in Italy, 
War broke out in 88, on the ostensible cause of disjoutes 
about the kingdom of Bitliynia; Mithradates rapidly 
overran Galatia, Phrygia, and Asia, defeated the Eoman 
armies, and made a general massacre of the Eomans 
resident in Asia. He also sent large armies into European 
Greece, and his generals occupied Athens. But Sulla in 
Greece and Eimbria in Asia defeated his armies in several 
battles ; the Greek cities w^ere disgusted by his severity, 
and in 84 b.c. he concluded peace, abandoning all his con- 
quests, surrendering seventy ships, and paying a fine of 
2000 talents. Murena invaded Pontus without any good 
reason in 83, but was defeated in 82. Difficulties con- 
stantly arose between the two and in 74 a 


general war broke out. ]\Iithradates defeated Cotta, one 
of the Eoman consuls, at Chaicedoii ; but LucuUus w’-orsted 
him in several engagements, and drove him finally in 72 
B.c. to take refuge in Armenia with his son-in-law Tigranes. 
After tW'O groat victories in 69 and 68, Luculliis w^as dis- 
concerted by mutiny among his troops and the defeat of 
his lieutenant Fabius (see vol. xv. p. 56). In 66 he w-as 
superseded by Pompey, wffio completely defeated both 
Mithradates and Tigranes. The former established him- 
self in 64 at Panticapjeum, and wns planning new 
campaigns against the Eomans when his own troojos 
revolted, and, after vainly trying to poison himself, he 
ordered a Gallic mercenary to kill him. So perished the 
greatest enemy tliat the Eomans had to encounter in Asia 
]\Iiiior. His body w^as sent to Pompey, wdio buried it in 
the royal sepulchre at Sinope. 

jMITHEAS was a Persian god wiiose w^orsliip spread 
over the Eoman wmrld during the 2d and 3d centuries 
after Christ. His name is found in the oldest records of 
the East Aryan races. In the Eig-Veda, IHitra, the 
friend, andYaruna, i,e., Orpavos, are a pair of gods i*egulariy 
associated : they denote the heaven of day and the heaven 
of night. Mithras is therefore by origin the god of the 
bright heaven and of day, closely related in conception to, 
and 3 "et expressly distinguished from, the sun. In the 
developed Old Persian religion of Zoroaster Mithras retained 
a place; he w^as not one of the greatest gods, but was 
first of a triad wffiicli, wdiile less pure embodiments of the 
divine nature, w'ere more easy for men to comprehend and 
to worship. The seventh month, wffiich bears his name, and 
the sixteenth day of every month w^ere sacred to Mithras ; 
prayers were offered to him at sunrise, at mid-day, and 
at sunset. When the Persians conquered Assyria and 
Babylonia their religion was much affected by the wmship 
of these more educated races. The worship of foreign 
deities w^as introduced, that of Persian deities w'as changed 
in character; and the gods w^ere represented by images. 
The cultus of Mithras now" became far more prominent, he 
w-as identified "v^fith the sun, and an elaborate ritual wfitli 
the non-Aryan accompaniment of mysteries w"as established. 
This revolution had begun before Herodotus (i. 131) could 
identify Mithras with the Assyrian goddess Mylitta, and 
it became more thorough during the 4th century b.c. 

It is in this most developed form that w^e know^ the 
cultus of Mithras. The god of light becomes by a ready 
transition, wiiich is made in the very oldest Aryan records, 

' the god of purity, of moral goodness, of knowledge. There 
goes on in the world as a whole, and in the life of each 
man, a continual struggle between the power of good and 
the power of evil ; Mithras is ahvays engaged in this con- 
test, and his religion teaches all, men and women alike, to 
aid in the battle. Victory in this battle can be gained 
only by sacrifice and probation, and Mithras is conceived 
as always performing the mystic sacrifice through w"hich 
the good will triumph. The human soul, which has been 
separated from the divine nature and has descended to 
earth, can reascend and attain union wfith God through a 
process of fasting and penance which is taught in the 
mysteries ; the sacrifice wffiich is being ahvays offered by 
Mithras makes this ascent and union possible. Those 
who were initiated in the mysteries of Mithras had to pass 
through a long probation, wdth scourging, fasting, and 
ordeal by w^ater, and w^ere then admitted as soldiers fighting 
on behalf of Mithras. This w"as the low^’est terrestrial 
grade, but there w"ere still two others to attain, the Bull 
and the Lion, each involving further probation, before the 
soul could rise above the earth. It then ascended by the 
grades of Vulture, Ostrich, and Crow^ through the region 
of eether ; and then it strove to become pure fire through 
the grades of Gryphon, of Perses, and of the Sun. Finally 







tlie sonl attained complete imioii witli the divine nature 
through the grades of Father Eagle, of Father Falcon, and 
of Father of Fathers. A holy cave on a hill was the 
central point in the worship; and the mystic rites involved 
watching and fasting ail night till sunrise brought the 
triumph of light. 

The worship of i^fitliras became known to the Eomans 
through the Ciiician pirates captured by Pompey about 70 
B.c. It gained a footing in Rome under J3omitian, -was 
regular iy established by Trajan about 100 a.d., and by 
Commodus about 190. Finally the mysteries were pro- 
hibited and the holy cave destroyed in 378. Dedicatory 
inscriptions to Beo Soli Invicto and votive reliefs 

of Roman work, are very common. The usual representa- 
tion shows Mithras in the mystic cave performing the 
mystic sacrifice; a young man in Oriental costume kneels 
with one knee on a prostrate bull, grasping the head and 
pulling it back with the left hand, while with the right he 
plunges his sword into its neck. A dog, a snake, and a 
scorpion drink the blood that flows from the bull ; a crow 
sits on the rock behind Mithras ; the figures of the sun 
and of the moon occupy the two sides of the relief. 

See Lajardc, Becker ekes siir le Quite cU Mithras. 

MITRE. See Costume, vol vi. p. 463 ; and Heraldry, 
vol. xi. p, 711. 

MITSCHERLICH, Eilhardt (1794-1863), was born 
January 7, 1794, at ISTeuende near Jever, in the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, where his father was pastoi’. He 
was educated at the gymnasium of J ever under the historian 
Schlosser. In 1811 he went to Fleidelberg, %vhere he 
devoted himself to philology, giving special attention to 
the Persian language. In 1813 he went to Paris, partly 
for study, partly with the view of obtaining permission to 
join a French embassy to Persia. The political events of 
1814 put an end to this scheme, and Mitscheriich returned 
to Germany. He then set to work on a history of the 
Ghurides and Kara-Chitayeiis, manuscript materials for 
which he found in the university library of Gottingen, and 
a portion of which he published in 1815. Still anxious 
to visit Persia, he resolved to study medicine in order that 
he might enjoy that freedom of travel usually allowed in 
the East to physicians. He began at Gottingen with tho 
study of chemistry, and this so completely arrested his 
attention that he gave up the idea of the journey to Persia 
and the medical profession. In 1818 he went to Berlin, 
where he worked in the laboratory of Professor Link. He 
made analyses of phosphates and phosphites, arseniates and 
arsenites, confirming the observations of jBerzelius as to 
their composition. In the course of these investigations 
he observed that corresponding phosphates and arseniates 
crystallized in the same form. 

This was the germ from which grew the theory of 
isomorphism. In order to follow out his discovery 
Mitscheriich set to work to learn crystallography. His 
teacher was a fellow student, Gustav Rose, to whose 
penetrating mind and profound knowledge of mineralogy 
have been due some of the most interesting develo])ments 
and illustrations of the theory of isomorphism. Having 
measured the inclinations of the faces of a vast number of 
natural and artificial crystals, he established the principles 
of isomorphism very much as we now hold them. 

It is right that we should remember that Mitscheriich 
was not the first to notice the fact that two different sub- . 
stances might have the same crystalline form, or that one 
element could partially replace another without great 
change of form. Rome de ITsle in 1773 mentions mixed 
vitriols containing variable proportions of iron and copper, 
and Leblanc in 1802 showed that the crystalline form 
remains the same although the proportions vary both in 
the case of the&^e niised vitriols and in that of, mixed 


alums. Taiiquelin had already, in 1797, proved that 
alum might contain variable quantities of ammonia without 
any corresponding variation of crystalline form. 

The authority of Haliy, who laid down as one of his 
principles that each compound has its own crystalline form, 
for a time kept these observations in the background. 
Further cases were, however, observed. Wollaston (1812) 
accurately measured the angles of the rhombohedral 
carbonates, and proved that the forms of these minerals, 
.although nearly the same, are not absolutely identical. 
He showed that a similar close approximation to identity 
exists in the case of the vitriols. Fuchs in 1815 brought 
forward his theory of ^Gncarious constituents.^' Gay- 
Lussac proved that a crystal of common alum continues to 
grow when placed in a solution of ammonia alum, and 
cases of crystallized mixtures were pointed out by the 
French mineralogist Beudant. But notwithstanding tliese 
foreshadowings, of which we know, on the evidence of 
Gustav Rose, that Mitscheriich was wholly ignorant, there 
w^as at the time of which we are now speaking no trace of 
a theory, but merely isolated observations. The theory of 
isomorphism is the work of Mitscheriich. It was com- 
municated to the Berlin Academy on December 9, 1819. 

In that year Berzelius paid a visit to Berlin, and was so 
struck with j\Iitscherlich's ability that he suggested him to 
the minister Altenstein as the most fitting successor to 
Klaproth in the chair of chemistry in that university. It 
is not surprising that this idea was not carried out. It 
was only four years since Mitscheriich had begun to study 
chemistry ; he had never lectured, nor had he published 
i anything on the subject. 

Although Altenstein did not at that time carry out the 
proi^osal of Berzelius, he was so far impressed by it that 
: he obtained for Mitscheriich a Government grant to enable 
him to continue his studies under Berzelius. 

In 1820 he went to Stockholm, where he worked for a 
year in Berzelius’s laboratory. In 1822 he was appointed 
extraordinary and in 1825 ordinary j^i'ofessor in Berlin. 
In the course of an investigation into the slight differences 
discovered by W ollaston in the angles of the rhombohedra 
of the carbonates isomorphous with calc- spar, Mitscheriich 
observed that the angle in the case of calc-spar varied with 
the temperature. On extending his inquiry to other non- 
isotropic crystals he observed a similar variation, and was 
thus led, in 1825, to the discovery that non-iso tropic 
crystals, when heated, expand unequally in the direction of 
dissimilar axes. In the following year he discovered the 
change, produced by change of temperature, in the direction 
of the optic axes of selenite. The discovery (also in 1826) 
that sulphur can be obtained in two absolutely distinct 
crystalline forms threw much light on the fact that the two 
minerals calc-spar and aragonite have the same composition 
but perfectly different forms. Other cases of this property, 
to which Mitscheriich ga%^e the name of dimorphism, were 
arrived at not long after. 

In 1833 he made a series of careful determinations of 
the vapour densities of a large number of volatile substances, 
and proved that Gay-Lussac’s law as to the proportions 
by volume in which oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
chlorine unite with one another holds generally for volatile 
elements, and that the simplicity of the relation of the 
volume of the compound to that of the component gases is 
also general. 

In pure chemistry Mitscherlich’s discoveries were mainly 
connected with isomorphism. Thus he obtained selenic 
acid in 1827, and showed the isomorphism of its salts wit^i 
the sulphates, and examined with great care the manganates 
and permanganates, showing their isomorphism with the ' 
sulphates and with the perchlorates respectively. . Bnt he 
did much important work unconnected with this special 
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{subject. We may in. particular refer to Ms discovery of 
the relation of l:)enzenc to benzoic acid, of nitro-benzene, 
and of a considerable luunl jer of the derivatives of benzene. 

In 1833 he jmblished his Li'hrhiieh der Okeuiie^ a 
student/s text-book of chemistry of the most thoroughly 
practical and yet rigidly scientific kind, from the study of 
which teachers of chemistry may still derive many a 
valuable hint. liis interest in mineralogy led him to the 
study of the geology of volcanic regions, and he made 
frequent visits to the Eifel with a view’ to the discovery of 
a theory of volcanic action. He did not, how’ever, publish 
any jjapers on the sulgect, but since his death his notes 
have been arranged and published by Dr Roth in tlie 
MeMfyira of tlie Berlin Academy (1866). In December 
1861 symptoms of heant disease made their appearance, 
but ho w'as able to carry on his academical work till 
December 1862. He died at Sclibneberg near Berlin on 
28th August 1863. 

jditscherlieh’s published papers are chiefly to he found in the 
AWiaadhingeii of tlxe Berlin Academy, in l^oggendor^/Ts Anmlen, 
arid in the AnnaUs cU Ghhnie ct de Physique, The fourth edition 
of the LcJirlmch der Ohenm was published in 1844 ; a fifth was 
begun in 1855, but was not completed. (A. C. B.) 

MITYLENE, or Mytilene. See Lesbos. 

MIZ.PAH (naVP) and Mizpeh are Hebrew %yords 

for a “place of prosjiect,’’ or high commanding point. 
The cities of Palestine generally occupied such positions ; 
and so in the Old Testament we find several places bearing 
the name of “The Mizpali'^ (Mizpeh). Sometimes a 
determining genitive is added ; “ The Mizpeh of Gilead ” 
(Judg. xi. 29), “The Mizpeh of Aloab” (1 Sam. xxii. 3). 

(1) The most famous of these places is that in Gilead, a noted 
sanctuary (Judg. xi. 11 ; Hosea v. 1), claiming consecration from 
the sacrifice of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 54) and the masseha or sacred 
stone erected by him (ver. 45). The narrative of Gen, xxxi. 45 sq. 
is somewhat obscure, and not all from one hand. We gather, 
liowever, from it tliat another name of “The Mizpah’Avas Galeed, 
Gilead. Thus Afizpah, .Mizpeh Gilead, Gilead (Hos. vi. 8), 
Karaath Mizpeh (t.c., the lieight of Mizpeh, Josh. xiii. 26), and 
Eamoth Gilead (the heights of Gilead), or simidy The Ramah (2 
Kings viii. 28, 29), are almost universally taken to be one place. 
With this it agrees that Ramotli Gilead was a city of refuge, 'which 
points to an early sanctity. The place is prominent throughout the 
history. It was the seat of Jephthah (Judg. xi.), the mourning for 
whose daughter probably gives us a glimpse into the ancient rites 
of a provincial sanctuary, the residence of one of Solomon’s officers 
(1 Kings iv. 13), and a hotly disputed frontier city in the wars 
between Syria and the house of Omri, before which Ahab iell (1 
Kings xxii.), and in which the military revolt of Jehu was organized 
(2 Kings ix.). ^lasplia was still a strong place in the Greek period, 
and was taken by Judas Maccahfeus (1 M.ac. v. 35). Eusebius knows 
Eaniotli as a place 15 miles west of Philadelphia or Rahbah of 
Amnion. It is therefore commonly identified with El-Salt, the 
modem capital of tlie .Belka ; but this cannot be said to be made 
out. (2) The Benjarnite Mizpah or ]\Iizpeh, also a sanctuary, is 
often named in the history of Samuel. It -was a border fortress of 
King Asa (1 Kings xv. 22), and the residence of Gedaliah as governor 
of J udesa after the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. xL). Its old sanctity was 
still remembered in the Maccahee times, and from 1 Mac. iii. 46 
conclude that it commanded a view of Jerusalem. The most prob- 
able identification is vdth the prominent hill- top of Keby Samwi'l. 
There wa.s (3) another Mizpeh in the low country of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 38), and (4) a laud or valley of Mizpeh (Josh. xi. 3, 8) under 
Mount Hermon. 

MNEMONICS, or artificial kelps to the memory, have 
been employed in a more or less systematic form from a 
very early period. Mnemonics ( TO /JLVJj/JLOviKOt', SC. re)^vq/Jia 
or 7rap<iyyeX[ia) w’ere much cultivated by Greek sophists 
and philosophers, and are repeatedly referred to by Plato 
and Aristotle. In later times the invention was ascribed 
to the poet Simonides, ^ perhaps for no other reason than 
that the strength of his memory was famous. Cicero, who 
attaches considerable importance to the art, but more to 
the principle of order as the best help to memory, speaks 

^ Pliny, II, iV., vii. 24. Cicero, De Or., ii, 86, mentions this belief 
without committing himself to it. 






of Carneades (or perhaps Charmades) of Athens and Metro- 
donis of Scepsis as distinguished examples of the use of 
well-ordered images to aid the memory. The latter is 
said by Pliny to have carried the art so far ut nihil non 
iisdem verbis redderet emditum,. The Romans valued such 
helps as giving facility in public speaking. The inethod 
used is described by the author of Ehct. ad Hertn., iii. 1 6- 
24; see also Quintilian {Inst. Or., x. 1, 2), whose account is, 
however, somewhat incomplete and obscure. In his time 
the art had almost ceased to be practised. The Greek and 
Roman system of mnemonics was founded on the use of 
mental places and signs or pictures. The thing to be re- 
membered was localized in the imagination, and associated 
with a symbol wdiich concretely represented what it was 
desired to retain in the memory, special care being taken 
that the symbols should be as vivid, pleasing, and impres- 
sive as possible. The most usual method was to choose 
a large house, of which the apartments, w’alls, windows, 
statues, furniture, were severally associated with cer- 
tain names, phrases, events, or ideas, by means of symbolic 
pictures ; and to recall these it was only necessary to search 
over the apartments of the house, till the particular place 
was discovered where they had been deposited by the ima- 
gination. As the things to be remembered increased, new 
houses could be built, each set apart to a certain class of 
ideas or events, and these houses were again constructed 
into a mnemonic town. In accordance with this systein, 
if it were desired to fix an historic date in the memory, it 
was localized in an imaginary town divided into a certain 
number of districts, each with ten houses, each house with 
ten rooms, and each room with a hundred quadrates or 
memory-places, partly on the floor, partly on the four walls, 
partly on the roof. Thus, if it were desired to fix in the 
memory the date of the invention of printing (1436), an 
imaginary book, or some other symbol of printing, would 
be placed in the thirty-sixth quadrate or memory-place 
of the fourth room of the first house of the historic district 
of the town. The success of the method depended largely 
on the power of the imagination to give the different houses, 
rooms, &c., characteristic varieties of aspect, and we may 
suppose that it was the effort to frame suitable images and 
places, giving an adventitious interest to dry details, that 
constituted the real advantage of the system. Except that 
the rules of mnemonics are referred to by Martianus 
Capella, nothing further is known regarding the practice 
of the art until the 13th century, when the system of the 
Romans was revived and a good many treatises were 
published on the subject. Among the voluminous writ- 
ings of Roger Bacon is a tractate Ee Arte MeMoratvm, 
which exists in MS. at Oxford. Raymond Lully devoted 
special attention to mnemonics in connexion with his ars 
generalis. The first important modification of the method 
of the Romans was that invented by Conrad Celtes, a 
German poet, who, in his JEpitoma in utranique CicereMis 
rJietoricanh cum ojrte memorativa nova (1492), instead of 
places made use of the letters of the alphabet. About 
the end of the 15th century Petrus de Ravenna awakened 
such astonishment in Italy by his mnemonic feats that he 
was believed by many to be a necromancer. His Fhoenix 
AHis Memorim, published at Y enice in 1 49 1 in four volumes, 
went through as many as nine editions, the seventh appear- 
ing at Cologne in 1608. An impression equally great was 
produced about the end of the 16tli century by Lambert 
Schenkel, who taught mnemonics in Prance, Italy, and 
Germany, and, although he was denounced as a sorcerer by 
the university of Louvain, published in 1593 his tractate 
Ee Memoria at Douai with the sanction of that celebrated 
theological faculty. The most complete account of his sys- 
tem is given in two works by his pupil Martin Sommer, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1619. Giordano Bruno, in connexion 
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with Ills exposition of the ars r/enemlis of Lully, included 
a vieitiorla techrdca in his treatise I)e Umbiis IdearuDU 
About the middle of the ITth century Winckelmann made 
known what he called the most fertile secret ” in mne- 
monics, namely the use of letters with figures so as to express 
numbers by words ; and the philosopher Leibnitz adopted 
an alphabet very similar to that of Winckelmaim in con- 
nexion with his scheme for a form of wTiting common to all 
languages. Winckelniann's method 'was modified and sup- 
plemented ill regard to many details by Eichard Grey, who 
published a Memoria Technica in 1730. The principal 
part of Grey’s method is briefly this : ‘‘ To remember any- 
thing in history, chronology, geography, &c., a word is 
formed, the beginning ivhereof being the first syllable or 
syllables of tlie thing sought, does, by frecpent repetition, 
of course draw after it the latter part, which is so contrived 
as to give the answer. Thus, in history, the Deluge 
happened in the year before Christ two thousand three 
hundred forty-eight ; this is signified by the word Deleioh, 
Del standing for Deluge and etoh for 2348.” To assist in 
retaining the mnemonical words in the memory they were 
formed into memorial lines. The vowel or consonant 
which Grey connected with a particular figure was chosen 
arbitrarily ; but in 1806 Feinaigie, a monk from Salem 
near Constance, began in Paris to expound a system 
of mnemonics, one feature of which was to represent the 
numerical figures by letters chosen on account of some 
similarity to the figure to be represented or some accidental 
connexion with it. This alphabet w'-as supplemented by 
a complicated system of localities and signs, with the aim 
of expressing, by a more vivid and impressive symbol, idfeas 
which for want of this are apt to pass from the memory, 
and of establishing between ideas of the same group an 
intimate relation, so that the mention of the one would sug- 
gest the other. Feinaigie, who published a Notice sur la 
mnemmiique at Paris in 1806, came to England in 1811, 
and in the following year publitshed The New Art of 
Memory, A simplified form of Feinaigie’s method was ! 
published in 1823 by Aime Paris, and the use of symbolic 
pictures was revived in connexion with the latter by a 
Pole, Jazwinsky, of whose system an account was pub- 
lished by J. Bern, under the title Expose Gmeral de la 
MetJiode Mnhmnique Polonaise, perfectiowiee ct Paris, Paris, 
1839. Yarious other modifications of the systems of 
Feinaigie and Aime Paris were advocated by subsequent 
mnemonists, among them being the Phrenotyping or 
Brain-Printing method of Beniowsky, the Phreno-Mneino- 
teclmy of Gouraud, and the Mneniotechnik of Carl Otto, 
a Dane. The more complicated mnemonic systems have 
fallen almost into complete disuse ; but methods founded 
chiefly on the laws of association have been taught with 
some success in Germany by, among others, Kothe, who is 
the author of Lehrhuch der Mnemonik, and Natechismus 
der Gedckhtnisshnnst, both of which have gone through 
several editions ; and in England by Dr. Edw^ard Pick, 
whose Memory and the Rational Means of Improving it 
has also obtained a wide circulation. In certain cases 
mnemonical devices may be found of considerable service ; 
but all systems which have aimed at completeness have 
been found rather to puzzle than aid the memory. The 
fullest history of mnemonics is that given by J. C. F. von 
Aretin in his 8ystematische Anleitung znr Theorie und 
Praxis der Mnemonik, 1810. 

MOA. See Dinohnis. 

MOAB. Moab and Ammon (children of Lot) consti- 
tute along with Edom and Israel (children of Isaac) that 
group of four Hebrew peoples which in early antiquity had 
issued from the Syro-Arabian vuldemess, and settled on 
the border of the cultivated country eastward of the great 
depression which extends from the Gulf of Elath to the 


Dead Sea, and up the valley of the Jordan. According to 
the book of Genesis, they had come out of Mesopotamia, 
and so were precursors of the larger wave which followed 
from the same quarter, forming the most southern outpost 
of the Aramaiaii immigratioii into the lands of Canaan 
and Hefch. Whether the Hebrews were originally Ara- 
maeans is questionable, but it is certain that, like the 
Aramaeans, they were distinct from the Canaanites, whose 
conquerors they were. Such was the relation of the old 
and new inhabitants, not only in Western Palestine after 
the Israelite occupation, but also, and from a much earlier 
period, in Eastern Palestine, where the aborigines were 
Amorites — that is, Canaanites — and where the Bne Ammon 
and Moab and the Bne Isaac successively settled in their 
lands. The old population did not disappear before the. 
conquerors, but continued to subsist among them. In 
a considerable district — namely, in Gilead — the Amorites 
even remained unsubdued, and thus formed a gap, only 
imperfectly filled up by the Bne Ammon, between the 
Hebrew line of immigration on the south and the Ara- 
maean line more to the north, — a gap which did not begin 
to close until the historical period. From this district 
they even endeavoured, and with some success, as will be 
afterwards seen, to recover the territory which had been 
taken from them in the south. But where they were the 
subjects of the Hebrews they constituted the basis of the 
population, the mainstock of the working and trading 
classes. The extent of their influence over the conquerors 
may be judged from the fact that it was their speech 
which gained the upper hand. The Moabites, and doubt- 
less also the Ammonites and Edomites, spoke the language 
of Canaan as well as the Israelites. They must have 
learned it from the Canaanites in the land eastward of 
Jordan, prior to the period at which Jacob immigrated to 
and returned from Egypt. Our knowledge is extremely 
imperfect as regards other departments of the Canaanite 
influence ; but in religion it has left a noticeable trace in 
the cultus of Baal-Peor, which was carried on in Moabite 
territory, but was certainly of Canaanite origin. 

The assumption that the change of language was first brought 
about by the Israelites in the land which is called by preference 
that of Canaan, is rendered untenable by the fact that the Moabites 
also spoke Canaaiiitisli. It is vain to urge against the identity of 
Hebrew and Canaaiiitisli the distinction bet'ween Phoenician and 
Hebrew^; for doubtless similar distinctions existed betiveen the 
dialect of the Phoenician coast towms and that of the Hivites, 
Amorites, and Canaanites generally, whose language the Hebrews 
borrowed. That the Aranifeans of Damascus, who also WTi‘e com- 
pelled to mingle with the Hethites in the country of which they 
had taken possession, nevertheless retained their original tongue is 
to be explained by the circumstance that they continued to maintain 
direct relations with the mother-countiy of Mesopotamia, and more- 
over had greater internal cohesion. The designation Amorites, 
usually given in the Old Testament to the original inhabitants 
of Eastern Palestine, is substantially synonymous wdth that of 
Canaanites, although not quite so comprehensive. The Palestine 
of the Pre-Israelitic period, which in the Pentateuch is called the 
Land of Canaan, figures in Amos as the Land of the ArnoritCvS. 
'Wliile, hownver, the former name is bestowed ebiefly upon that 
portion of the earlier population which had remained unconquered, 
the latter is given to the portion against which the Israelites lirst 
directed their attack and in w^'hose territory they settled. This took 
place in the mountain district, first to the east and afterwards to tlie 
west of Jordan. For this reason the Amorites, as contrasted wuth 
the Canaanites of the cities of the level country, are a highland 
race, like the Hebrews themselves, but belong exclusively to the 
past. In the time of the Biblical narrators, the Canaanites are still 
living here and there in the land, but the Amorites have once lived 
where the Israelites now are. This explains the fact that, while in 
ordinary peaceful circumstances the Canaanites are named as the 
old inhabitants, the Amorites are immediately substituted for them 
wherever war and conquest are spoken of. Sihon and Og, with 
wrbom Moses does battle, are kings of the Amorites ; in like manner 
it is with the twelve kings of the Amorites that Joshua has to deal 
westward of the Jordan. The Amorites as an extinct race of course 
assume a half-mythical character, and are represented as giants, tall 
as cedars and strong as oaks. 
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Just as Israel was tlie peoyile of Jehovah, and Ammon 
the people of Milcom, Moab was the people of Chemosh 
Num, xxi, 29). Tlie kingship of Chemosh was 
regarded as thoroughly national and political in its char- 
acter, but did not on that account exclude the institution 
of a human king, which existed in Moab much earlier than 
in Israel ; in tlie time of Moses the Moabites had a king, 
and the institution was even then an old one. The capitals 
of the kingdom wei*e i\jrAIoab and Kir-Moab, south from 
the Axnon ; these were not, however, the constant residences 
of tho kings, who continued to live in their native j)laces, 
as, for example, Mesha in Dibon. Doubtless there were 
changes of dynasty, and traces exist of a powerful aristocracy 
(Arido Moab ; 2 Sam. xxiii, 20). 

, The land of the Aloabites, the Balka, is bounded north- 
ward and southward by Alount Gilead and Wadi 1-Ahsa, 
westward and eastw’ard by the Bead Sea and the Wilder- 
ness ; it is divided into two portions hy the deep bed of 
the Arnon, that to the north being the more level (Mishor), 
and that to the south being more broken up, and consti- 
tuting the proper stronghold of the nation. The soil is 
peculiarly adapted for sheep-farming (2 Kings iii.) and the 
culture of the vine (Isa. xvi.).^ 

The historical importance of the Moabites lies wholly in 
their contact with Israel, and we have no knowledge of 
' them apart from this. After the Israelites had quitted 
Egypt and passed a nomadic life for about a generation in 
the neighbourlio<Kl of Kadesh, they migrated thence, still 
under the leadership of Moses, into northern Aloab, clis- 
]>ossessing the Ainorites, who had made themselves masters 
of that district. The interval from Kadesh to the Anion 
could be passed only by a good understanding with Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon, — a proof that the ethnical relationships, 
which at a later period "were expressed only in legend, were 
at that time still living and practical. In all probability 
the Moabites called the Israelites to their aid ; they were 
not as yet aware that this little pastoral peoi)le was des- 
tined one day to become to them a greater danger than 
the Caiiaanites by whom they ivere threatened at the 
moment.- i 

As tlie story of Balaam indicates, the Moabites would 
willingly have been rid of their cousins after their service 
had been rendered, but were unable to prevent them from 
. settling in the land of Sihon. The migration of the tribes 
of Israel into Western Palestine, however, and the dissolu- 
tion of their warlike confederation soon afterwards made a 
restoration of tlxe old frontiers possible. If King Eglon 
took tribute of Benjamin at J ericho, the territory between 
Arnon and Jordan must also have been subject to him, and 

^ There does not seem to have been any difference in tliis respect 
between the northern and southern portions ; instead of Heshbon, 
Sihmab, and Jaeger (isa. xvL), the poet Hatiin of Tayjd, a little before 
Mohammed, names Maab and Zoar as the chief wine centres (Yakut, 
iv. 377, 19). 

“ The facts as a wliole are indubitable ; it cannot be an invention 
that the Israelites settled tirst in Kadesh, then in northern Moab, and 
thence passed into Palestine proper. The only doubtful point is 
whether the song in Nunn xxi. 27 is contemporary evidence 
of these events. It is certainly not a forgery, but it is a ques- 
tion whether it really refers to the destruction of the kingdom of the 
Ainorites at Hcslibon. This reference rests entirely upon the words 

pri'^D which might very well be omitted as a mere gloss, 

ill which case the song would naturally be understood as directed again.st 
tlie Moalntes themselves ; it is hi this last sense that it is taken by the 
autlior of Jer. xlviii. (Comp, E, Meyer in Stade’s Zeitsehr. /. A Tliclie 
WisscuHehy 1881, p. 129 sqq,) As Israel got the better of the Ainorites 
on tlie plain of Moab, so did Hadad king of the Edomites vanquish the 
hlidiiinites on the ‘‘field” of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 3o) ; this took place 
in Gideon’s time, as is borne out by the fact that between Hadad and 
the downfall of the ancient Edomite monarchy, to the period of , 
David, there were four reigning princes. - Confused recollections of a 
i'ormer settlement of the Midianites in •■.northern Moab are seen in 
Hum. xxii 4, 7; xxv. 18. 




Beuben must even then have lost his land, or at least his 
Hberty. It would appear that the Aloabites next extended 
their attacks to Aloiint Gilead, giving their support to the 
Ammonites, who, during the period of the judges, were its 
leading assailants. So close was the connexion between 
Moab and Amnion that the boundary between them vanishes 
for the narrators (Judges xi.). 

Gilead was delivered from the Ammonites by Saul, who 
at the same time waged a successful war against Moab ; the 
fact is lightly touched upon in 1 Sam. xiv. 47, as if this 
were a matter of course. The establishment^ of the mon- 
archy necessarily involved Israel in feuds with its neighbours 
and kin. The Aloabites being the enemies of the Israelite 
kingdom, David naturally sent his people for shelter thither 
when he had broken with Saul ; the incident is precisely 
analogous to what happened when he himself at a later 
period took refuge from Saul’s persecution in Philistine 
territory, and needs no explanation from the book of Eiith. 
As soon as he ceased to be the king’s enemy by himself 
becoming king, his relations with Aloab became pre(dsely 
those of his predecessor. The war in which apparently 
casual circumstances involved him with Haniin ben Kahasli 
of Ammon really arose out of larger causes, and thus spread 
to Moab and Edom as well The end of it was that all 
the three Hebrew nationalities were iiicoiqjorated with the 
kingdom of Israel ; the youngest brother eclip^sed and stib- 
dued his seniors, as Balaam had foreseen. Through the 
work of Saul and David the political system of Palestine 
was altogether changed : the smaller peoples were no longer 
a match for Israel, which established a decisive preponder- 
ance, and transformed what had hitherto been jealousy on 
the part of Moab and Ammon as well as of Edom into 
bitter hatred ; this hatred did not cease even after nothing 
but a religious shadow remained of what had once been the 
political supremacy of the people of Jehovah. 

The struggle with Amnion which David began ultimately 
assumed larger dimensions, and brought the Aramneams 
also into the field against him. He was successful, indeed, 
against them also, and destroyed their most powerful 
kingdom ; but after his death they recovered themselves, 
and pressed steadily on from the borders of the vnldeniess 
towards the sea; at their head were those kings of Damascus 
who had established themselves on the ruins of Zoba. In 
presence of these enemies the already fading distinction 
between the ruling and the subject nationality within the 
kingdom of Israel now completely disappeared ; and even 
towards the Canaanites outside the relations of the kings 
became friendly. It is in one instance expressly stated 
that the common danger threatening from the East had 
to do with this (2 Sam. viii. 9 sqfq.). But, conversely, it 
was natural that Ammon and Moab should make common 
cause with the Araimeans ; such an attitude was suggested 
by geographical position and old connexions, but above 
all by their helpless fiuy against Israel. Both nationalities 
must have succeeded in emancipating themselves very soon 
after David’s death, and only now and then was some strong 
king of Israel able again to imi>ose the yoke for a time, not 
upon the Ammonites indeed, but upon Moab. Tlie first to do 
so was Omri, who garrisoned a number of tlieir towns and 
compelled the king to acknowledge Israel’s suzerainty by 
a yearly tribute of sheep, — a state of matters which con- 
tinued until the death of Ahab ben Omri. But when that 
brave king fell in battle with the Aramaeans at Eamoth 
Gilead (about 8o0 B.c.), Mesha of Dibon, then the ruler 
of Moab, seized the favourable opportunity to make him- 
self and his people independent. In his famous inscription 
he tells how, through the wrath of Chemosh, the land had 
fallen into the enemy’s power and endured forty years of 
slavery, and how by the grace of Chemosh the yoke is now 
broken and the' Israelites ignominiously driven off. In 
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the Bihlo we find only the curt statement that Moab 
reheiled against Israel after the death of Ahab (2 Kings i.); 
on the other hand, there is a full narrative of a later attempt 
on the part of Jorain ben Aliab to bring jSIesha again 
into subjection — an attempt which promised very ell at 
hrst, but ultimately failed completely. J o ram’s invasion 
took place not from the north but (probably very iinex- 
]>ectedly to the enemy) from the frontier of Edom over 
tlie Wadi ’1- Alisa : he marched through J udah and Edom, 
and the kings of those countries served as auxiliaries. 
He defeated a Moabite army on the frontier, penetrated 
into the country and laid it waste ; he laid siege to the 
fortress of Kir-Moab so closely as to reduce it to great 
straits. But these straits seem to have filled the besieged 
witli a desperate courage, for the fortunes of war suddenly 
changed. The Israelites were compelled to retire home- 
ward, a great wrath (of Jehovah) having come upon them, 
that is, a severe disaster having befallen them, which is 
not described, but, from the nature of the case, must have 
been a sudden surprise and defeat by the enemy.^ 

As the Moaliites owed their liberation from Israelite 
supremacy to the battle of Eamali — that is, to the 
Aranneaiis — we accordingly find them (as well as the 
Ammonites) afterwards always seconding the Aramteans in 
continual border warfare against Gilead, in which they 
took cruel revenge on the Israelites. With what bitterness 
tlie latter in consequence were wont to speak of their 
hostile kinsfolk can be gathered from Gen. xix. 30 sqq , — 
the one trace of open malice in the story of the patriarchs, 
and all the more striking as it occurs in a narrative of 
which Lot is the hero and saint, which therefore in its 
present form is of Moabite origin, although j^erliaps it has 
a still older Canaanite nucleus. Of these border wars 
we learn but little, although from casual notices it can be 
seen (2 Kings xiii. 20; Amos i. 13; comp. 2 Kings v. 
2). that they were long kept up, altliougli not quite 
uninterruptedly. But when at length the danger from 
the Aramaeans was removed for Israel by the inter- 
vention of the Assyrians, the hour of Moab’s subjection 
also came; Jeroboam II. extended his frontier over the 
eastern territory, as far as to the brook of the willows 
(Wadi ’1-Ahsa). (Perhaps the song of Hum. xxi. 27 sqq, 
has reference to these events.) A vivid pictui'e of the 
confusion and anguish then prevalent in Moab has been 
preserved to us in the ancient propliecy of Isa. xv., xvi., 
which indeed would have greater historical value if we 
were able to tell precisely what in it dej)icts the present, 
and what is prediction of the future.- 

This utterance of an older prophet was repeated some 


^ The narrative of Meslia in liis inscription has, strange to say, not 
iinfreqiiently been regarded as parallel witli 2 Kings iii., and the con- 
clusion been drawn that the Biblical narrative completely inverts the 
true state of the case, — it is difficult to see for what motives, for there 
is no braggadocio in 2 Kings iii. But it is perfectl}’’ clear that the 
narrative of 2 Kings iii. presupposes the revolt of Mesha as an old 
affair ; while, on the other hand, Mesha’s story on the stele in the 
Louvre is a narrative of this very revolt and its immediate consequences ; 
it is accordingly to be regarded as parallel with 2 Kings i. 1. Elisha’s 
miracle in Wadi ’1-xihsa (2 Kings hi. 16) is explained by the locality ; 
Alisa means a sandy ground with moist subsoil, where, by digging 
trenches, water is always obtainable. The (probably compulsory) par- 
ticipation of the king of Edom in Joram’s expedition against Moab 
may perhaps be brought into conne.xion with the fact that the Moabites 
burned to lime the hones of a king of Edom (Amos ii. 1). 

^ In Isa. XV. xvi. it is presupposed that the attack upon ]\Ioab has 
been made from the north, at a time when Judah is a comparatively 
powerful kingdom, exercising sovereignty over Edom also, and in a 
position to afford shelter to the fugitive Moabites, thus not being 
itself at war with them. Tliese marks taken together can only apply 
to the period of Jeroboam II. and Uzriah. Hitzig will have it that 
Jonah ben Amittai wrote Isa. xv. xvi. ; but according to 2 Kings xiv, 
25 that prophet preached prosperity to Jeroboam, and not disaster 
to the Moabites. 


cleceunxa later by the prophet Isaiali, witli the addition of 
a clause adapting it to his time, to the efiect that the 
Assyrians would carry out in all its fulness the liitherto 
imperfectly-executed threat. The Assyrians actually sub- 
jugated the Moabites, as well as the other small peo])les of 
that region ; but the blo^v was apparently not so grave as 
Isaiah had predicted. The}" lay more out of the way than 
their western neighbours, and j^erhaps their resistance to 
the scourge of God ^Yas not so obstinate as to demand the 
sharpest measures. What made it all the easier for them 
to reconcile themselves to the new situation was the fact 
that the Israelites sufiered much more sevei'ely than they. 
From these their deadly enemies they were lien ceforth for 
ever free. They did not on that account, however, give up 
their old hatred, but merely transferred it from Israel to 
Judah. The political annihilation of the nation only inten- 
sified in J erusalem the belief in its religious prerogative, and 
against this belief the hostility of neighbours was aroused 
more keenly than ever. The deepest offence at the reli- 
gious exclusiveness of the people of Judina, which then 
first began to manifest itself, was, as is easily understood, 
taken by their nearest relatives, Edom and Moab. They 
gave terrible expression to their feelings when the Clial- 
dieans urged them on like uncaged beasts of prey against 
the rebellious J ews ; and they joined loudly in the general 
chorus of malignant joy which was raised over the burning 
of the temple and the ruin of the holy city.^ 

“Because Moab saith : Behold the house of Judah is 
like all the other nations, therefore do I open his land to 
the Bne Kedem,” says the prophet Ezekiel (xxv. 8 sqq,), , 
His threat against the Moabites as well as against the 
Edomites and Ammonites is that they shall fall before the 
approach of the desert tribes. Probably in his day the 
tide of Arabian invasion was already slowly rising, and 
of course it had iirst to overtake the lands situated on the 
desert border. At all events the Arab immigration into 
this quarter hegau at an earlier date than is usually 
supposed ; it continued for centuries, and was so gradual 
that the previously - introduced Aramieizing process 
could quietly go on alongside of it. The Edomites gave 
way before the pressure of the land-hungry nomads, and 
settled in the desolate country of Judah; the children of 
Lot, on the other hand, appear to have amalgamated with 
them, — the Ammonites maintaining their individuality 
longer than the Moabites, who soon entirely disappeared. 

Israel and Moab had a common origin, and their early 
history ivsls similar. The people of J ehovali on the one 
hand, the people of Cliemosh on the other, had the same 
idea of the Godhead as head of the nation, and a like 
patriotism derived from religious belief, — a patriotism 
capable of extraordinary efforts, and which has had no 
parallel in the West either in ancient or in modern times. 
The mechanism of the theocracy also had much that was 
common to both nations ; in both the king figures as the 
deity’s representative, priests and prophets as the organs 
throngli whom he makes his communications. But, with 
all this similarity, how different were the ultimate fates 
of the two ! The history of the one loses itself obscurely 
and fruitlessly in the sand; that of the other issues in 
eternity. One reason for the difference (which, strangely 
enough, seems to have been felt not by the Israelites alone 
blit by the Moabites also) is obvious. Israel received no 
gentle treatment at the hands of the world ; it liacl to carry 
on a continual conflict with foreign influences and hostile 

® Zeph. ii. 8 sq,; 2 King.s xxiv. 2, and Jer. xii. 9 sqq.; Ezek. xxv. 

8 sqq. It need hardly be said that the Moabites shared the Me of all 
the Palestinian peoples when supremacy passed from the Assyrians 
to the Chaldseans, and that, notwithstanding their hatred of the Jews, 
they had no difficulty in seeking alliances with them, when occasions 
arose on which they could be made useful (Jer, xxvii. 3). 
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powers ; and this perpetual struggle with gods and men 
was not profitless, altiiough the external catastrophe was 
inevitable, Moab meantime remained settled on his lees, 
and was not emptied from vessel to vessel {Jer, xlviii. 11), 
and corruption and decay were the result. This explana- 
tion, however, does not carry us far, for other peoples with 
fortunes as rude as those of Israel have yet failed to 
attain historical importance, but have simply disappeared. 
The service the prophets rendered at a critical time, by 
raising the faith of Israel from the temporal to the eternal 
sphere, has already been spoken of in the article Isbael. 

/S'oiir/:es,—Tlie Old Testament (liuth and Chronicles, however, 
being of no historical worth iu this connexion), and the inscription 
of Mesha, on the stone of Dibon, discovered in 1868, and now' in 
the Lonvi-e. The Berlin Moahiticn are valueless, — Sclilottinann 
lilmself, the unshaken chanipiou of their genuineness, conceding 
that they are mere scribbling, and do not even form 'words, much 
less sentences. The literature of the subject is to be found in the 
commeiitariGs on the Old Testament books, and in those on the 
inscription of JMeslia. (J. WE.) 

MO‘ALLAKAT. Al-Mo\iUaMt is the title of a group 
of seven longisli ilrabic poems, which have come down to 
us from the time before Islam. The name signifies “ the 
suspended” (pi), the traditional explanation being that 
these poems were Imng np by the Arabs on or in the 
Ka'ba at Mecca, The oldest passage known to the muter 
where this is stated occui's in the “"/M of the Spanish Arab, 
Ibn ^Abd-Eabbih (a.d. 861-940), Bulak ed. voL iii. p. 116 
sq. We read there : The Arabs had such an interest in 
poetry, and valued it so highly, that they took seven long 
pieces selected from the ancient poetry, wi*ote them in gold ; 
enrolls (?) of Coptic cloth, and hung them up (\illakat) 
on the curtains which covered the Ka'ba. Hence we speak 
of ‘the golden poem of Amraalkais,’ ‘the golden poem of 
Zoliair.^ The number of the golden poems is seven ; they 
are also called ‘ the suspended ^ {al--Mo'allahdt)r Similar 
statements are frequent in later Arabic works. But against 
this we have the testimony of a contemporary of Ibn ‘Abd- 
Kabbili, the grammarian Nalihds (oh. a,b. 949), who says 
in his commentary on the Mo'allakat : “As for the assertion 
that they were hung up in [sic] the Ka'ba, it is not known 
to any of those who have handed down ancient poems.” ^ 
This cautious scholar is unquestionably right in rejecting 
a story so utterly uaauthenticated. The customs of the 
Arabs before Mohammed are pretty accurately knowm to 
us; we have also a mass of information about the affairs 
of Mecca at the time wdien the Prophet arose; but no trace 
of this or anything like it is found in really good and 
ancient aiitliorities. We hear, indeed, of a Meccan hanging 
up a spoil of battle on the Ka'ba (Ibn Hislidm, ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, p, 431), Less credible is the story of an important 
document being deposited in that sanctuary, for this looks 
like an instance of later usages being transferred to pre- 
Islamic times. But at all events this is quite a different 
thing from the hanging up of poetical manuscripts. To 
account for the disappearance of the Mo'allak^t from the 
Ka'ba we are told, in a passage of late origin (De Sacy, 
Chrestom.^ ii. 480), that they were taken down at the cap- 
ture of Mecca by the Prophet. But in that case we should 
expect some hint of the occurrence in the circumstantial 
biographies of the Prophet, and in the works on the history 
of ^lecca ; and we find no such thing. That long poems 
w?-ere imtten at all at that remote period is improbable in 
the extreme. All that we know of the diffusion of Arabic 
poetry, even up to a time wdien the art of writing had 
become far more general than it was before the spread of 
Islam, points exclusively to oral tradition. Moreover, it 
is quite inconceivable that there should have been either a 
guild or a private individual of such acknowledged taste, 

^ Ernst Frenkel, ATi-J^ahJid^ Cowmentar zur M%^€(llcLqa des Iinriml- 

(HaHe, 1876], p. viii. [ 


or of such influence, as to bring about a consensus of 
opinion in favour of certain poems. Think of the mortal 
offence which the canonization of one poet must have given 
to his rivals and their tribes 1 It was quite another thing 
for an individual to give his owm private estimate of the 
respective merits of two poets who had appealed to him as 
umpire ; or for a number of poets to appear at large gather- 
ings,. such as the fair of 'Okdz, as candidates for the place 
of honour in the estimation of the throng which listened 
to their recitations. In short, this legend, so often retailed 
by later Arabs, and still more frequently by Europeans, 
must be entirely rejected.^ The story is a pure fabrication 
based on the name “suspended.” The word was taken in 
its literal sense; and as these poems were undoubtedly 
prized above ail others in after times, the same opinion 
was attributed to “the [ancient] Arabs,” who were sup- 
posed to have given effect to their verdict in the way 
aheady described. A somewhat simpler version, also 
given by Kahhds in the passage already cited, is as follows : 
“ Most of the Arabs were accustomed to meet at 'Okaz and 
recite verses ; then if the king was pleased with any poem, 
he said, ‘Hang it up, and preserve it among my treasures.' ” 
But, not to mention other difficulties, there was no king of 
ail the Arabs ; and it is hardly probable that any Arabian 
king attended the fair at 'Okdz. The story that the poems 
were written in gold has evidently originated in the name 
“the golden poems” (literally “the gilded f), a figurative ex- 
pression for excellence. We must interpret the designation 
“suspended” on the same principle. In all probability it 
means those (poems) which have been raised, on account of 
their value, to a specially honourable position. Another 
derivative of the same root is V/X", “ precious thing.” 

The selection of these seven poems can scarcely have 
been the work of the ancient Arabs at all. It is much 
more likely that we owe it to some connoisseur of a later 
date. How Hahli4s says expressly in the same passage : 

“ The true view of the matter is this : when Hammad 
arrawiya (Hammdd the Bhapsodist) saw how little men 
cared for poetry, he collected these seven pieces, urged 
people to study them, and said to them : ‘These are the 
[poems] of renown.' ” And this agrees with all our other 
information. Hammdd (who lived in the first three quar- 
ters of the 8th century A.B.) was perhaps of ail men the 
one who knew most Arabic poetry by heart. The recita- 
tion of poems was his profession. To such a rhapsodist 
the task of selection is in every way appropriate ; and it 
may be assumed that he is responsible also for the some- 
what fantastic title of “the suspended.” 

The collection of Hammed appears to have consisted of 
the same seven poems which are found in our modern 
editions, composed respectively by Amraalkais, Tarafa, 
Zohair, Labid, 'Antara, 'Amr ibn Koithiim, and Harith 
ibn Hiliiza. These are enumerated both b}^ Ibn 'Abd- 
Babbih, and, on the authority of the older philologists, by 
HahMs ; and all subsequent commentators seem to follow 
them. We have, however, evidence of the existence, at 
a very early period, of a slightly different arrangement. 
Two of the foremost authorities in Ai'abic poetry are Abu 
'Obaida and Mofaddal, — men who for care and accui'acy 
in preserving the genuine text were far ahead of their much 
older contemporary Hammdd. Both of these inserted a 
poem by Hdbiglia and one by A'sh4 in place of those of 
'Antara and Hdrith ; ^ and, if ou r informant has expressed 

^ Doubts had already been expressed by various scholars, when 
Hengstenherg — rigid conservative as he was in theology — openly 
challenged it ; and since then it has been eonti’overted at length in 
Noldeke’s Beitrage mr Kewitniss der Poesie der alien Araher (Han- 
over, 1864), p. xvii. Our highest authority on Arabic poetry, 
Professor Ahhvardt, concurs in this conclusion ; see his Bemerkungen 
‘fiber die Aechtheit der alien ardbischen OedicMe (1872), p. 25 sg. 

® The passage is cited by Holdeke, Beiirdge, p. xx. sg. 
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liiiiKseif correctly, tliey also called tliis inodiiied collection 
Mn'alfakat. Mofaddal enipiovf^, besides, the names '‘tbe 
seven lull" [poems]'' and ‘‘the necklaces/'^ This last be- 
came afterwards a common title for the seven poems. 
TIic cumparis*:!]! of songs to strings of pearls is a very apt 
one, froui tlie nature of the cVraldc poem, composed as it 
is of separate loosely-connected parts. Hence it became 
so ])opular that e^'eii in ordinary prose to speak in rhyth- 
tnical form is called simply naz7/i, “to string pearls.’' 
Hofaddal expressly opposes the vietv of those who did not 
ackno\dedge the pre-eminence of the seven poets selected 
hy him. This appears to be an attack on Hammad for 
inclading in his collection the works of two men who for 
poetic fame could certainly never enter the lists with 
iSTabigha and A'sha. It is prwia facie more likely that a 
later writer should have replaced the less famous poets by 
those who Avere universally placed in the first rank, than 
vice verm. Perhaps another fact is of some importance 
liere. Hamnnid, a Persian by descent, was a client of the 
Arab tribe, Bakr ibn Wail In the heathen period this 
tribe was mucii at Avar with the closely - related tribe 
Taghlib. N oav of all Arabic poems none Avas more famous 
than that ill Avhich "Amr ibn Koltlmm celebrates in 
glowing terms the praises of his tribe Taghlib. If, 
therefore, Hamrmid's collection embraced this poem, it AA-as 
very natural for him to gratify his patrons the Bakrites 
hy placing alongside of it that of H4rith — a Bakrite and 
contemporary of 'Ainr — Avhere he extols his own tribe and 
assails the Taghlibites AAuth bitter scorn. Such considera- 
tions did not affect Abii 'Obaida and Mofacldal 

The authority of these men has so far prevailed that 
the poems of their favourites ISTilbigha and A‘sh4 often 
appear ill the manuscripts, not indeed instead of those of 
'Antara and Hdrith, but after the other seven. Thus Ave 
sometimes read of nine Mo^aliakdt. The first author in 
Avlioin the Avriter has observed this is the great philosophic 
historian Ibn Kliaklffn (a.d. 1332-1406); he mentions 
instead of Haritli the far more celebrated ‘Alkama; 
whether relying on ancient authority, or by an oversight, 
AA^e cannot tell. In an excellent collection of forty-nine 
long poems by Abii Zaid al-Korashi (date unknown) 
MofaddaFs seven poets appear in the first class, “the 
necklaces;” but Mabigha and A'shii are each represented 
by a different piece from that usually reckoned among the 
Mo'allakat. By this editor the name “golden poems,” 
Avhich, as Ave have seen, sometimes occurs as a synonym of 
“ Mo'allalpit,” is applied to seven quite distinct songs. ^ 
This uncertainty as to the selection and the titles may 
serve as an additional proof that the “ suspension,” on the 
Ka'ba or anyAvhere else, is a fable. 

The lives of these seven (or nine) poets Avere spread 
over a period of more than a hundred years. The earliest 
of them, according to the common and probably correct 
opinion, AA^as Amka^ulkais (pronounced also Iinroolkais, 
Imraalkais, tfec.), regarded by many as the most illustrious 
of Arabian poets. His exact date cannot be determined ; 
but probably the best part of his career fell Avithin the 
first half of the 6tli century. He aa^us a scion of the royal 
house of the tribe Kinda, AA-hich lost all its poAA^er at the 
death of King Hdrith ibn 'Amr in the year 529.^ The 
poet’s royal father, Hojr, by some accounts a son of this 
Hikith, Avas killed by Bedouins, The son led an adven- 
turous life as a refugee, noAv AAuth one tribe, now AAuth 
another, and appears to have died young. The anecdotes 
related of Mm — which, hoAvever, are very untrustworthy 
in detail — as Avell as his poems, imply that the glorious 

^ See Noldeke, Beitrage, p. xxi., and tlie catalogue of the Arabic 
eodd. in the British MA^seuin, p. 480 sgq. 

^ See fahar'Cs OescMclite der Perser und Araber . , . uherseM 'em 
Til. NUdeke (Leyden, 1879), p. 171. 


memory of his house and the hatred it inspired Avere still 
comparatively fi'esh, and therefore recent. 

The MoMiaka of *Ame hurls defiance against the king 
of Hfra, 'Amr son of Mundhir, aaIio reigned from tlie 
summer of 554 till 568 or 569, and aaus afterAAurds slain 
by our poet,’" This prince is also addressed by Haeith in 
his MoMiaka. Of Tarafa, aaMo is said to have attained 
no great age, a feAV satirical verses have been preseiwed, 
directed against this same king. This agrees Avith the- 
I fact that a giandson of the Kais ibn Khdlid, mentioned as 
a rich and influential man in Tarafa’s Mo'allaka (v. 80 or 
81), figured at the time of the battle of Diiff Kar, in AAdiich 
the tribe Bakr routed a Persian army. This battle falls 
between a,d. 604 and 610 (Kdldeke’s Talari, p. 311). 

The MoMlaka of "Aktaea and that of ’Zohaie contain 
allusions to the feuds of the kindred tril^es 'Abs and 
Dhoby^n. Famous as these contests Avere, their time cannot 
be ascertained. But the date of the tAA^o poets can be approxi- 
mately determined from other data. Ka'b, son of Zohair, 
composed first a satire, and then, in the year 630, a eulogy 
on the Prophet; another son, Bojair, had begun, some-* 
what sooner, to celebrate Mohammed, bkutara killed the 
grandfather of the Ahnaf ibn Kais aaTio died at an advanced 
age in a.d. 686 or 687 ; he outlived 'Abdallah ibn Simma, 
Avhose brother Doraid aaes a very old man AAdieii he fell in 
battle against the Prophet (early in a.d. 630) ; and he had 
communications AAith Ward, AAdiose son, the poet 'OrAA"a,may 
perhaps have survived the flight of Mohammed to Medina, 
From all these indications aa^g may place the productive 
period of both poets in the end of the 6th century.^ The 
historical background of 'Antara’s Mo'allaka seems to lie 
someAA^hat earlier than that of Zohair’s. 

To the same period appears to belong the poem of 
'Alkaiia, which, as Ave have seen, Ibn Khaldiin reckons 
amongst the Mo'allakat. This too is certainly the date 
of Habigha, who Avas one of the most distinguished of 
Arabic poets. For in the poem often reckoned as a 
Mo'allaka, as in many others, he addresses himself to the 
above-named hTo'nian, king of Hira, aaFo reigned in the 
tAA^o last decades of the 6th century. The same king is 
mentioned as a contemjDorary in one of 'Alkama’s poems. 

The poem of A'sha, AAFich Mofacldal placed among the 
Mo'allakat, contains an allusion to the battle of Dhii KAr 
(under the name “ Battle of Hinw,” v. 62). This poet, 
not less famous than Nabigha, lived to compose a poem 
in honour of Mohammed, and died not long before a.d, 
630. 

Labid is the only one of these poets who embraced Islaui. 
His Mo'allaka, hoAA^ever, like almost all Ms other poetical 
Avorks, belongs to the pagan period. He is said to have 
lived tin 661 or even later; certainly it is true of Mm, 
AAMat is asserted AAuth less likelihood of several others of 
these poets, that he lived to a ripe old age. 

We have already mentioned that the old Arabic poetry 
Avas transmitted not by manuscripts but simply through 
oral tradition. Many pieces, especially the shorter ones, 
may have OAved their preservation to their hold on the 
popular memory. But, fortunately, there Avas a class of 
men Avho made it their special business to learn by rote, 
and repeat, the works either of a single poet or of several 
The p>oets themselves used the services of such rhapso- 
dists (rdtvzs). The last representative of this class is 
HammM, the man who formed the collection of Mo'alla- 
k4t ; but he, at the same time, marks the transition from 

5 See Noldeke’s Tahm% pp. 170, 172. 

^ This evidence might be supplemented from a poem in Zoliair’s 
name, whose author describes himself as a man of ninety years, and 
in Avhich the downfall of King Nobnan of Hira (a.d. 601, see f atari, 
p. 347) is spoken of as a not very recent event. But the genuineness, 
of this poem is more than doubtful (see Alilwardt, op. cit. p. 64, and C*. 
J. Lyali in the Amdmiy, March 13, 1880, p. 192). 
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tlie rliapsodist to tlie critic and scholar. ISTow, when we 
consider that more than a century — in some cases two 
centuries — elapsed before the poems were fixed by literary 
men, we must be prepared to find that they have not 
retained their original form unaltered. The most favour- 
able opinion of the rhapsodists would require us to make 
allowance for occasional mistakes; expressions would be 
interchanged, the order of verses disarranged, passages 
omitted, and probably portions of different poems pieced 
together. The loose structure of the ancient poems ren- 
-dered them peculiarly liable to corruptions of this kind. 
But the fact is that Hammad in particular dealt in the 
most arbitrary fashion wdth the enormous quantity of 
poetry which he professed to know thoroughly. He is 
even charged with falsifications of all sorts in this depart- 
ment. Of others, again — and notably of the great philolo- 
gist Khalaf, “ the E.ed ” — it is credibly reported that they 
used their intimate knowledge of the style and language 
of the ancients to pass off whole poems of their own 
making as the productions of earlier authors. The wmrst 
anticipations are only too completely confirmed by an 
examination of such pieces as are still 23reserved, as is 
shown most conclusively in Ahlwardt’s Bemtrhiingen^ already 
cited. The seven Mo'allakat are indeed free from the sus- 
picion of forgery, hut even in them verses are frequently 
transposed; in ail there are lacunae; and probably all 
contain verses which do not belong to them. Some of 
them have more than one introduction. This is the case 
■even with the poem of ‘Amr, although, as the finest pane- 
gyric of his very pow^erful tribe, it must have had a wide 
circulation. The true introduction begins at v. 9 ; before 
that we find another which certainly does not belong to 
this poem, and can hardly be the wmrk of the same poet. 
'Amr lived in the desert regions near the iow’-er Euphrates, 
under the Persian dominion ; whereas the author of v. 8 
boasts of his carousals in several parts of Eoman Syria, 
and in v. 1 he speaks of drinking wine from a place in 
Northern Syria. It is evident that all attempts to restore 
the original order, to fill up blanks, or to remove interpola- 
tions, can only be carried to a certain degree of probability 
at the best ; there must always be a large subjective ele- 
ment in judgments on points of the kind. Still less can 
we hope to discover and rectify the minor changes, in single 
expressions or grammatical forms, %vhich the text may have 
undergone before it w^as fixed in writing. It may be re- 
marked in this connexion that where any ancient song has 
been transmitted through two different grammatical schools 
it generally appears in two considerably divergent forms, 
each having been taken down from the lips of a separate 
Tilwi, Of secondary importance are the errors due to 
later copyists. Considerable as these often are, we are, at 
least in many cases, better able to correct them. 

Even the masters of old Arabian poetry do not exhibit 
such characteristic differences in their general manner and 
•style as to leave in the mind a clear idea of their indivi- 
duality. A few distinct poetic types emerge, but the great 
majority of these poets present a somewEat monotonous 
aspect to the Western scholar, who indeed can at best have 
but a very imperfect feeling for nuances of style in this field. 
But if we are thus unable to isolate the various constituent 
parts of this poetical literature, and pass a critical opinion 
on each, we do get from this literature, as a whole, what 
is of far greater importance than an esthetic estimate of 
this or that particular poet, viz. a poetic picture of the 
whole life and activity of that remarkable people which, 
•amid the endless agitation and endless sameness of its 
existence, and in an extremely inhospitable region, was 
preparing one of the mightiest revolutions in the history 
of the world. This collective impression is hardly impaired 
by the involuntary alterations made by the r4wds ; nor is 


it greatly distorted by the forgers of the 2d century of 
Islam, who were thoroughly familiar with the spirit and 
style of antiquity, and seldom did violence to them. 

The critics of the 2d and 3d centuries a.k. unani- 
mously ranked the poets of the heathen period above 
those of Islam ; and in that verdict we must concur. Tho 
older Moslem poets were for the most part mere Epigoni, 
content, for better or worse, to borrow the style of their 
pagan predecessors. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
seven best poems should have been selected from the pro- 
ductions of heathenism. But how these particular seven 
came to be fixed upon, it is difficult to decide. It is 
remarkable that people who knew thousands of such poems 
should have agreed as to the suj^eriority of five, and only 
differed about two. No doubt the selection was greatly 
influenced by the wddely-established reputation of certain 
poets, like Aniraalkais, Zohair, and Tarafa ; wdiiie in other 
cases single poems, such as that of 'Amr, stood in high 
repute for special reasons. Still, even -we, with a much 
narrower range of selection, should hardly piclt out these 
seven as the finest. In all probability our choice would 
not light on a single one of them. The truth is, our 
aesthetic ideal is essentially different from that of those 
old litterateurs. And, while we may certainly consider our 
own taste, formed on the model of the Greeks and the best 
of the moderns, to be on the whole purer than theirs, we 
must not forget that they had the advantage of perfect 
knowledge of the language and the subject-matter, and 
could thus perceive a multitude of beautiful and delicate 
touches, which we either miss entirely or realize with labo- 
rious effort. The world of the old Arabian poet lay at an 
infinite remove'from ours. His mental horizon was narrow ; 
but within that horizon every minute detail was seized 
and designated with precision. Among the nomads, for 
example, the smallest point of the horse or camel that 
the eye can see has its importance ; the language has pre- 
cise and generally understood 'words for them all, vliere 
ours has only technical terms. It is the same with all the 
physical properties of the animal — its paces, etc. Thus, 
when a poet faithfully described the exterior and the 
deportment of his camel, that was to his hearers — and the 
same is true of later critics — a genuine pleasure, because 
the description conveyed to them a definite pictorial im- 
pression. But we do not understand the details of the 
picture; or, when at best with all the resources of tradition 
and natural history we have gained some tolerable compre- 
hension of them, the whole still leaves us indifi;erent. A 
camel to us is simply not a poetical object ; and even a 
horse ceases to be a?sthetically interesting — except perhaps 
to a sportsman — when one is asked to go over his points 
in detail. For this reason we are apt to find a gi’eat part 
of Tarafa^s Mo'ailaka, and many parts of the poems of 
Amraalkais, viewed as poetry, distasteful rather than 
interesting. More attractive are the descriptions of the 
life and habits of 'wild animals in the desert, such as the 
wild ass and some species of antelope, which the poets are 
fond of introducing (see, e.g., the Mo'ailaka of Labid). 
There are also many vivid sketches from nature to be met 
with, — nature, of course, as seen in the very monotonous 
Arabian landscape. Monotony, indeed, is a predominant 
characteristic of this poetry. When one first reads poems 
where the bard begins by shedding tears over the scarcely 
perceptible traces of the dwelling of his beloved in years 
gone by, one s sympathy is aroused. But when poem after 
poem is found to commence with the same scene, and pos- 
sibly with almost the same words, the emotion is somewEat 
damped. No doubt such occurrences must really have 
been very common in the nomad life ; nevertheless the 
suspicion becomes at last irresistible that for the most 
part all this is pure fiction. Nor can we be sure that the 
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poets are always to be taken sermix when tliey describe 
those carousals, and other adventures in peace and war, of 
which they love to boast. They are probably more serious 
in the narratives of their love experiences : these are often 
very highly coloured, and yet are always pervaded by a 
certain natural refinement, w^hicli is too often wanting in the 
later erotic poetry of the Moslems. But there, too, our enjoy- 
ment is frequently marred by minute and even prosy de- 
scriptions of the physical charms of the object of affection. 
The lyrical and even the more rhetorical passages of the 
poems make in general a deeper impression upon us than 
the descriptive portions, to which they owe their distinctive 
character, and which are often intimately blended with the 
former. When those old Arabs are really moved by love, 
rage, or grief, when personal or tribal vanity vents itself 
in immoderate boasting, invective, or banter, then they 
strike chords that thrill oiir breasts. In those passages 
wdiere genuine human feeling is stirred, they also display 
far greater individuality than in the more conventional 
descriptions. Especially affecting are the numerous pass- 
ages or complete poems which mourn over the beloved 
and venerated dead. Their sober practical philosophy too, 
as it is presented in the Mo'allaka of Zohair and in many 
of Labid’s poems, is really impressive. 

The Mo'allakat are highly characteristic specimens of this 
poetry. They exhibit nearly all its merits as well as most 
of its defects. Amongst its merits we ought, perhaps, to 
include the unfailing regularity of the verse. That a people 
living under such extremely simple conditions should have 
cultivated a purely quantitative metre, so euphonious and 
so rigorously adhered to, is a fact worthy of our highest 
admiration. It is one evidence of that sense of measure 
and fixed form which is, in other directions also, a marked 
feature in the life and speech of the Arabs. The mere fact 
that in their verses they give so much attention to elegance 
of expression deserves commendation. Amongst the defects 
of this poetry we must emphasize the loose connexion 
between the separate parts. We require a poem, like any 
other w’ork of art, to be a compact unity ; the Arabs and 
many other Orientals lay all the stress on the details. In 
the Mo'allaka of Tarafa, for instance, after the -poet has 
spoken long enough about his beloved, he starts off in this 
fashion : “ But I banish care when it comes near with a — 
she-camel of such and such qualities, and then proceeds 
to give a description of his riding-camel. Equally abrupt 
transitions occur in almost all these poems, generally more 
than once in the same poem. In many cases a sort of unity 
is preserved by making the different sections represent so 
many scenes from the life of the jDoet or from the common 
life of the Bedouins; but even then there is something ; 
unsatisfactory in the want of real connexion. It does not ■ 
mend matters much when the poet keq^s up a merely ; 
mechanical transition ; as, for example, when he 'speaks | 
first of his camel, then with the words is as swdft as a 
wild ass which, &c., passes to a description of that animal, 
and again proceeds, “ or as swdft as an ostrich which,” tfec., 
in order to introduce the ostrich. 

This loose structure of the poems explains the fact that 
from a very early period particular pieces were culled from 
larger w^'orks and recited by themselves. For the town- 
Arabs of later times this procedure was especially convenient. 
For them the wild ass or oryx-antelope had little attraction ; 
and on the camel they bestow^ed about as much notice as 
we do on our dray-horses and waggons. But the love and 
hate, the pride and scorn, the fierce lust of revenge and the 
w^aiiing grief, the bravery and the gaiety, which breathed 
through the old Bedouin songs, had an intense fascination 
for them. We see that their attitude towards that poetry 
had in some degree approximated to our own. Hence it is 
that some anthologies from the old poetry, made by men 


of learning and ability, with an eye to contemporary tastes,' 
are on the whole much more pleasing to us than the com- 
plete poems themselves. This is eminently true of the 
excellent collection edited by Ahii Tammam, himself a con- 
siderable poet (first half of tlie 9th century), under the 
title Hamasa ” (Valour). This collection, wdiich, however, 
embraces many pieces of the Moslem period, is certainly 
fitted to give a European a rather too favourable idea of 
ancient Arabic poetry. Whoever wishes really to know 
that poetry — and without this knowledge it is impossible 
to understand the Arabs themselves or their language — 
must betake himself to those which, like the Mohllakat and 
others, have been preserved more or less in their integrity. 

The Mo'alla-kat have been repeatedly printed, separately and 
collectively, both in the West and the East, generally with an 
Arabic comineiitary. A good commentary by a coiupetcnt European 
is a real desideratinn. A work of this kind would do more for the 
understanding of the poems than any poetical translation, which 
must always fail in rendering these definite concrete expressions of 
the Arabs for which we possess neither the idea nor the image. A 
translation must either he a mere paraj)hrase or else substitute some- 
thing utterly vague, (TIi. N.) 

MOBILE, a city and port of entry of the United States, 
the capital of Mobile county, and, though not the capital, 
the largest city of Alabama, lies 140 miles east of JSTew^ 
Orleans, on a sandy plain on the w-est bank of Mobile 
river, one of the arms of the Alabama. The municipal 
boundary includes an area about 6 miles long by 2 
or 3 in breadth ; but, excluding the suburban villas 
scattered about the nearer hills, the portion occupied by 
the buildings of the city proper is not more than a mile 
square. In the matter of paving and shade the streets 
are generally good, and Government Street especially, 
with its fine oak trees and gardens, forms an attractive 
promenade. Besides the spacious granite building erected 
in 1859 to accommodate the Custom-House, the Post Office, 
and the United States courts, the princij^al edifices are the 
Eoman Catholic cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
(1833), Christ Church (Episcopal) (1837), the City Hos- 
pital (1830), the United States Marine Plospital (1836), 
the Providence Infirmary, the conjoint market-house and 
municipal buildings, Barton Academy (occupied by the 
high schools), and the Alabama Medical College (founded 
in 1859). About 6 miles out, at Spring Hill, is the 
Jesuit College of St Joseph, established by Bishop Portier 
in 1832. As a commercial centre Mobile is in some re- 
spects very favourably situated. It is the only port of 
Alabama ; the estuary on w^hich it stands is the outlet for 
several navigable rivers ; and it is the seaward terminus 
of the Mobile and Ohio railroad, the Mobile and Mont- 
gomery, and the Grand Trunk. But, on the other hand, 
it lies 25 miles from the coast ; the lagoon-like bay cut 
off from the Gulf of Mexico by the narrow isthmus of 
Mobile Point is extremely shallow; and in 1879 no vessel 
drawing more than 13 feet could load and unload in 
the harbour with safety. Since 1827, it is true, various 
works have been undertaken to improve the approaches : 
the Choctaw^ Pass and the Dog Eiver Bar, wdiich had 
formerly a depth of little more than 5 and 8 feet 
respectively, were deepened to 17 feet by 1882 ; but 
Mobile will not take rank as a satisfactory ocean port till 
the scheme (now in operation) for constructing a wide 
channel more than 20 feet deep right through the bay has 
been fully carried out. The cost of the necessary works 
being beyond the power both of the city and State, Con- 
gress has granted $270,000 for the purpose of widening 
the channel to 200 feet, and deepening it to 23 feet. A 
private company, established in 1876, has built a break- 
water in the bay, and greatly increased the safety of the 
harbour. For the years between 1855 and 1859 the 
average value of exports and imports was respectively 
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$'2:3,419,i266 and §711,420; the following figures for recent 
years show a coiisi<lerable decline on the total : — 


Years e’, ruling in 
June 

■ Exports. , ■ 

Imports. 

1 877 

$12,784,171 

$648,404 

1878 

9,493,306 

1,148,442 

1879 

; 6,219,818 

544,628 

ISSO 

7,188,740 

425,519 

ISSl : 

6,595,140 

671,252 

1S82 ! 

8,258,605 

396,573 


In coTTon,. nliich forms the staple export, the falling off is par- 
ticularly noticeable, 632,308 bales being the average for 1855 to 
1851\ aiid 365,945, 392,319, and 265,040 bales the quantities for 
1S79, IS'O, and ISSl, A gi’eat deal of v/hat comes to the Mobile 
nnirket is bent to Xew Orleans for shipment, jjartly that it may 
obtain a lilgher price as Orleans” cotton. Lumber shingles, 
turpeutine an*.l rosin, fisli and oysters, and coal, are also important 
items, but ilo not make in the aggregate so much as half the value 
of the cotton. Among the local industrial establishments are 
several spinning-niilLs, breweries, cooperages, shipbuilding yards, 
foundries, and sash and door works. The market gardeners of the 
outslariis produce a large quantity of cabbages, potatoes, water- 
melons, tmnatoes, i'c., to siipjdy the cities of the 'western and 
northern States (value in 1879, |ll2,520; 1880, $174,483 ; 1881, 
$169,706; 1882, $367,194 ; 1883, estimated $700,000). Tliougdi 
in 1820 it had no more than 2672 inhabitants. Mobile had 31,255 
in ISSO ; tlioligurcs for the intermediate decades being 3194 (1830), 
12,672 (1840), 20,515 (1850), 29,258 (1860), and 32,034 (1870).^ 

Founded as a Ibrt by Lemoyne dlberville (de Bienville) in 1702, 
'Mobile (‘outiiiued to bo the capital of the colony of Louisiana till 
1723, wiion this rank was ti’ansferred to New Orleans. The site 
selected by Lemoyne was jjrobably about 20 miles above the pre- 
sent position, whiidi '■.vas first occupied after the floods of 1711. 
By the Treaty of Paris, 1763, Mobile and part of Louisiana were 
ceded to Britain; but in 1780 the fort (now Fort Charlotte) was 
captured by the Sjta.nish general Galvez, and in 1783 it was recog- 
nized as Spanish along with other British possessions on the Gulf 
of Mexico. General Wilkinson, ex-governor of Louisiana, recovered 
the town for Louisiana in 1813, and in 1819, though its popnilation 
did not exceed 2500, it was incorporated as a city. In 1864-65 
Mobile and the neighbourhood was the scene of important military 
and naval engagements. The Confederates had surrounded the- city 
by three lines of defensive works, but the defeat of their fleet by 
Admiral Farragiit, and the capture of Fort Morgan, Spanish Fort, 
and Foi't Blakelly, led to its immediate evacuation. As a municipal 
corporation, l\Iohile liad got into such financial difficulties by 1879 
that its city charter was repealed, and a board of commissioners 
established ibr the liquidation of its debt of $2,497,856. 

MOBIUS, August Feebinand (1790-1868), astronomer 
and matiiematician, was born at Sclinlpforta, November 
17, 1790. At Leipsic, Gottingen, and Halle be studied 
for four years, ultimately devoting himself to mathematics 
and astronomy. In 1815 he settled at Leipsic as privat- 
docent, and the next year became extraordinary professor 
of astronomy in connexion with the university. Later 
lie -was c]io.seTi director of the university observatory, 
which '^.vas erected (1818-21) under his superintendence. 
In 1844 he was elected ordinary professor of higher 
meclianlcs and astronomy, a position -which lie held till 
Ms death, September 26, 1868. His doctor ^s dissertation, 
j^e aytiipiitandis occultationihus fixarmn per planetas 
(Leipsic, 1815), .established his reputation as a theoretical 
astronomer. iJie Hcmpjtsdtze der Astronomie (1836), Die 
Elemente der MeeJumih des Simmeh (1843), may be noted 
amongst Ms other pimely astronomical publications. Of 
more general interest, however, are his labours in pure 
mathematics, which appear for the most part in Crelle'’s 
Journal from 1828 to 1858. These papers are chiefiy 
geometrical, many of them being developments and appli- 
cations of the methods laid down in his gi^eat wmrk, Der 
Daryceninsche Galcul (Leipsic, 1827), which, as the name 
implies, is based upon the properties of the mean point or 
centre of mass. Any point in a plane (or in space) can be 
represented as the mean point of three (or four) fixed 
points by giving to these proper weights or coefficients, — 
an obvious principle which leads in the hands of Mobius 
to what no doubt is the chief novel feature of the work, a 


system of homogeneous coordinates. Besides this, ho'w- 
ever, the work abounds in suggestions and foreshadowings 
of some of the most striking discoveries in more recent 
times—such, for example, as are contained in Grassnianir’s 
Amdehiungslekre and Plamilton's Q^iaternions. He must 
be regarded as one of the leaders in the introduction of 
the powerful methods of modern geometry that have been 
developed so extensively of late hj Yon Standt, Cremona, 
and others.^ 

MOCHA, a to-wn of Yemen on the coast of the Eed Sea, 
in E. long. 43° 20', N. lat. 13° 19'. The point of the coast 
where Mochji hes appears to have owed early import- 
ance to its good anchorage, for the Muza of the Fert;plus 
(Geog. Gr. Min., i. 273 sepp), a great seat of the Eed Sea 
trade in antiquity, seems to be identical with the modern 
Muza'(Yakht, iv. 680; Niebuhr, Desc. de VArahie, p. 195), 
a few miles inland from Mocli4. Moch4 itself is a modern 
town, which rose with the coffee trade into short-lived pros- 
perity. The French expedition of 1709 found it a jfface of 
some 10,000 inhabitants, and its importance had increased 
haff a century later, when Niebuhr visited it. The chief 
trade -was then with British India. Lord Yalencia in 1806 
still found the town to present an imposing aspect, with its 
two castles, minarets, and lofty buildings ; but the popula- 
tion had sunk to 5000. The internal disorders of Arabia 
and the efforts of Mohammed Ali to make the coffee trade 
again pass through India accelerated its fall, and the place- 
is now a mere village. Mochti never produced coffee, and 
lies indeed in a quite sterile plain ; the European name of 
Moch4 coffee is derived from the shipment of coffee there. 
The patron saint, Sheikh Shadali, w^as, according to legend, 
the founder of the city and father of the coffee trade. 

MOCKING-BIED, or Mock-Bird (as Charleton, Kay, 
and Catesby wrote its name), the Mimus polyglottus of 
modern ornithologists, and the w’-ell-knowm representative- 
of an American group of birds usually placed among the 
Thrushes {q.v.), ^nrdidm, though often regarded as. 
forming a distinct section of that Family, differing by 
having the tarsus scutellate in front, while the typical 
Thrushes have it covered by a single horny plate. Tlie- 
Mocking-hird inhabits the greater part of the LLiited 
States, being in the north only a summer-visitant ; but,, 
though breeding yearly in New England, is not common 
there, and migrates to the south i'u wunter, passing that 
season in the Guff States and Mexico. It appears to be less- 
numerous on the w’-estern side of the Alleghanies, though 
found in suitable localities across the continent to tlie 
Pacific coast, but not farther northw^ard than Wisconsin, 
and it is said to be common in Kansas. Audubon states 
that the Mocking-birds wffiich are resident all the year round 
in Louisiana attack their travelled brethren on the return 
of the latter from the north in autumn. The names of 
the species, both English and scientific, have been bestowed 
from its capacity of successfully imitating the cry of many 
other birds, to say nothing of other sounds, in addition to 
uttering notes of its owm which possess a varied range and 
liquid fulness of tone that are unequalled, according to its 
admirers, even by those of the Nightingale {q.v.). Tliis 
opinion may perhaps be correct ; but, from the natoe 
of the case, a satisfactory judgment can scarcely be pro- 
nounced, since a comparison of the voice of the twm- 
songsters can only be made from memory, and that is of 
course affected by associations of ideas wdiich would pre- 
clude a fair estimate. To hear eitlier bird at its best it 
must be at liberty ; and the bringing together of captive 
examples, unless it could be done wfith so many of each 
species as to ensure an honest trial, would be of little avail 
Plain in plumage, being greyish-brown above and dull! 
white below, while its quills are dingy black, variegated 
with white, there is little about the Mocking-bird’s ax)peai- 
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aiice beyond its graceful form to recommend it ; but tke 
lively gesticuiatioiis it exhibits are very attractive, and 
tborein its Euroi^ean rival in melody is far surpassed, for 
the cock-bird mounts aloft in rapid circling flight, and, 
alighting on a conspicuous perch, pours forth his ever- 
changing song to the delight of all listeners; while his 
actions in attendance on his mate are playfully demonstra- 
tive and equally interest the observer. The Mocking-bird 
is moreover of familiar habits, haunting the neighbourhood 
of houses, and is tlierefore a general favourite. The nest 
is placed with little regard to concealment, and is not dis- 
tinguished by much care in its construction. The eggs, 
from three to six in number, are of a pale bluish-green, 
blotched and: spotted with light yellowish-browm. They, 
as -weii as the young, are much sought after by snakes, but 
the parents are often successful in repelling these deadly 
enemies, and are always ready to w^age war against any 
intruder on their precincts, be it man, cat, or hawk. Their 
food is various, consisting of berries, seeds, and insects. 

Some twelve or fourteen other species of Ilimiis have been recog- 
nized, mostly from South America; but M. orj^hetis seems to be 
common to sbme of the Greater Antilles, and M. hilli is peculiar to 
Jamaica, while the Bahamas have a local race in if. hahamensis. 
The so-called Mountain Mocking-bird montcvmcs) is a 

form not very distant from Mimiis ; but, according to Mr. Ridgway, 
it inhabits ekclusively the plains overgrown with Artemisia of the 
interior tableland of 'North America, and is not at all imitative in 
its notes, so that it is an instance of a misnomer. Of the various 
other genera allied to Mimus, those known in the United States as 
Threshers, and belonging to the genus HarporliynehiLS — of which 
six or eight species are found in North America, and are very 
Thrush-like in their habits— -must be mentioned ; but there isc^ply 
room here to dwell on the Cat-bird {Galeoscoptes earolinensis), which 
is nearly as accomplished an imitator of sounds as its more cele- 
brated relative, with at the same time peculiar notes of its own, 
from one of which it has gained its popular name. The sooty-grey 
colour that, deepening into blackish-brown on the crown and 
quills, pervades the whole of its plumage — the lower tail-coverts, 
which are of a deep chestnut, excepted — renders it a conspicuous 
object; and though, for some reason or |ther, far from being a 
favourite, it is always willing when undisturbed to become intimate 
with men’s abodes. It has a much wider range on the American 
continent than the Mocking-bird, and is one of the few species that 
are resident in Bermuda, wdflle on more than one occasion it is 
said to have appeared in Europe. 

The name Mocking-bird, or more frequently ]\Iock-Nightingale, 
is in England occasionally given to some of the Waeblers { q . v .\ 
especially the Blackcap {Sylvia atricajrllla), and the Sedge-bird 
{AcToce;phahts schcenobaemcs). In India and Australia the same 
name is sometimes applied to other species. (A. N. ) 

MODENTA, one of the principal cities of NTorthern Italy, 
formerly the capital of a duchy, and still the chief town 
of a province and the seat of an archbishop, is situated in 
the open country in the south side of the valley of the Po, 
between the Secchia to the w^est and the Panaro to the east. 
By rail it is 31 miles E.S.E. of Parma, 24 W.N.W. of 
Bologna, and 37 S. of Mantua. The observatory stands 
135 feet above the level of the sea, in 44° 38' 52" NT. lat. 
and 10° 55' 42" E. long. Dismantled since 1816, and now 
largely converted into promenades, the fortifications still 
give the city an irregular pentagonal contour, modified at 
the north-west corner by the addition of a citadel also penta- 
gonal. Within this circuit there are various open areas— 
the spacious Piazza d’Armi in front of the citadel, the 
public gardens in the north-east of the city, the Piazza 
Grande in front of the cathedral, and the Piazza Eeale to 
the south of the palace. The ^milian Way crosses obliquely 
right through the heart of the city, from the Bologna Gate in 
the east to that of Sant’ Agostino in the west. Commenced 
‘by the countess Matilda in 1099, after the designs of 
Lanfranc, and consecrated in 1184, the cathedral (St 
Gerninian’s) is a low but handsome building, with a lofty 
crypt, three eastern apses, and a fagade still preserving some' 
curious sculptures of the 12th and 15th centuries. The 
bell-tower, named La Ghirlandina from the bronze garland 
sm'rounding the weathercock, is lined with white marble, 


and is 315 feet high; in the basement may ]>c seen the 
w^ooden bucket captured by the Modenese frcmx the Bo- 
lognese in the affray at Zappolino (1325). and rendered 
famous by Tassoni’s b'ecchia lUipita, Of the other clnirelies 
in Modena, San Pietro has terra-cottas b}' the local artist 
BegarelK, and S. Agostino (now S. Michele) contains the 
tomb of Sigonius and the tombstone of Miiratori. The old 
ducal palace, begun by Duke Fi’ancis I. in 1G35 from the 
designs of Avanzini, and finished by Francis Ferdinand Y., 
is an extensive marble building, and now contains the 
library {Bih, Palatina, see voL xiv. yj. 530), picture-gallery, 
and museum. Many of the best pictures in the ducal 
collection were sold in the ISth century, and found their 
way to Dresden. The valuable Mmeo Lapidurio in a 
building near Porta Sant’ Agostino is well known to the 
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Plan of Modena. 

1. Museo Lapidario. 4. S. Domenico. 7. Gatliedra.1. 

2. S. Agostino. 5. Royal Palace. 8. Canipanjlo Gkirlandina. 

3. Academy of Fine Ai’ts. U. Ai’clibisliop’s Palace. 9. University. 

10. S. Pietro. 

classical antiquary through Cavedoni’s Dicliiaradone de.gli 
antichi marmi Modenesi (1828), and the supplements in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, vol ix., &c. The university of 
Modena, originally founded in 1683 by Francis II,, is 
mainly a medical and legal school, but has also a faculty 
of physical and mathematical science. It has about 
twenty-five professors, and from 200 to 250 students ; a 
library of 20,000 volumes, an observatory, botanical gar- 
dens, an ethnogray)hical museum, &c. The old academy 
of I)isso7iant% dating from 1684, was restored by 
Francis in 1814, and now forms the floiirisliiiig Eoyal 
Academy of Science and Art [Memoirs since 1833) ; and 
there are besides in the city an Italian Society of Science 
founded by Anton Mario Lorgna, an academy of fine 
arts, a military college (1859), an important agricultural 
college, and a lyceuin and gymnasium, both named after 
Muratori. In industrial enterprise the Modenese show but 
Httle activity, silk and linen goods and iron-wares being 
almost the only products of any note. Commerce is 
stimulated by a good position in the railway system, and 
by a canal 'which opens a 'water-w'ay by the Panaro and 
the Po to the Adriatic. ■ The population of the city was 
32,248 in 1861, and 30,854 in 1871 ; that of the com- 
mune 55,512 in 1861, and 58,058 in 1881. 

The DircHy of Modena, an independent sovereign state 
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(1452 to 1859), ultimately extended from tlie Po to the 
Mediterranean, and was bounded N. by Lombardy and tbe 
Papal States, E. by the Papal States and Tuscany, S. by 
Tuscany, Sardinia, and the Mediterranean, and W. by 
Sardinia and the duchy of Parma. Its gi'eatest length, 
from Porto -Yecchio, on its northern frontier towards Man- 
tua, to the outlet of the Parmignola torrent, on the Sardinian 
frontier, was 841- miles; and its greatest width, from the 
pass of Calama, on the Papal and Tuscan frontier, to the 
right bank of the Enza, on the frontier of Parma, was 37 
miles. The area was 2371 square miles, of which three- 
fifths were inomitainoiis. In 1855 the population was 
606,159. The duchy had six provinces — Modena, Beggio, 
(luastalla, Frignano, Garfagnana, Massa-Carrara, 
llodoiia is the ancient Mntliia, which was annexed by the Eomans 
along with the rest of the territory of the Boii. In 183 B.o. Mutina 
hecaine the seat of a Eoman colony. During the civil wars Marcus 
Ihutus held out wifchin its walls against Pompeius in 78 b.c., and 
in 44 B.c. the place was defended by D. Brutus against M, Antony.^ 
The 4t]i century found Mutina in a state of decay j the ravages of 
Attila and the troubles of the Lombard period left it a ruined city 
. in a wasted land. In the Sth century its exiles founded, at a dis- 
tance of 4 miles to the north-west, a new city, Citta Geminiana (still 
represented by the village of Cittanova) ; but about the close of 
the 9th century Modena was restored pd refortified by its bishop, 
Laedoinus. When it began to build its cathedral (1099 a.d.) the 
city was part of the possessions of the countess Matilda of Tuscany ; 
but when, in 1184, the edifice was consecrated by Lucius III., it 
was a free community. In tbe wars between Frederick II. and 
Gregory IX. it sided with the emperor, though ultimately the papal 
]>arty was strong enough to introduce confusion into its policy. In 
1288 Obi 2 zo d’JEste was recognized as lord of the city; after the 
death of his successor, Azzo YIII. (1308), it resirmed its communal 
independence; but by 1336 the Este family was again in power. 
Constituted a duchy in 1462 in favour of Borso d’Este, and enlarged 
and strengthened by Hercules IL, it became the ducal residence on 
the incorporation of Eerrara with the States of the Church (1598). 
Francis I. (1629-1658) erected the citadel and commenced the palace, 
which was largely embellished by Francis II. Rinaldo {ob. 1737) 
was twice driven from liis city by French invasion. To Francis III. 
(1698-1780) the city was indebted for many of its public buildings. 
Hercules III. (1727-1803) saw his states transformed by the French 
into the Oispadine Republic, and, having refused the principality 
of Breisgaii and Ortenau, offered him in compensation by the treaty 
of Campo Formio, died an exile at Treviso. His only daughter, Maria 
Beatrice, married Ferdinand of Austria (son of Maria Theresa), and 
in 1814 their eldest son, Ferdinand, received back the Stati Estensi. 
His rule was subservient to Austria, reactionary, and despotic. On 
the outbreak of the French Revolution of 1830, Francis IV. seemed for 
a timedisposed to encourage the corresponding movement in Modena; 
but no sooner had the Austrian army put an end to the insurrection 
in Central Italy than he returned to his previous policy. Francis 
Ferdinand V., who succeeded in 1846, follow^ed in the main his 
father’s example. Obliged to leave the city in 1848, he was restored 
by the Austrians in 1849 ; ten years later, on 20th August 1859, 
the representatives of the Modenese, under the direction of Carlo 
Farini, declared their territory part of the kingdom of Italy, and 
their decision was confirmed by the plebiscite of 1860. 

Natives of Modena are Fallopius the anatomist, Tarquinia 
Molza, Sadoletius, Sigonius, Tassoni, and Cavedoni the archaeologist ; 
the names of Eaccaria, Tiraboschi, and Muratori are associated with 
its library, Tiraboschi’s Bibliotheca Modenends, 6 vols., contains 
an account of all the literary personages of the duchy. 

H&e Vedriani, Storia di Modena^ 1666 ; Tiraboschi, Mem storiche modenesi, 
1793 ; Scharfeiiberg, Gesch. des Herzogth. Mod-mciy ISoO ; Oreste Raggi, Mocteva 
ikseniia, 1860 ; Barakli, Storia di Modetia; Valdrighi, Diz. StoHoo^ i&c., ddh 
coatrade di Modern^ 1879-SO ; Crospellani, Guida di Modena, 1879 ; Galvaiii, Mem. 
stoT, intomo la vita di Francesco IV., 4 vols. 

MODICA, a city of Italy, in the province of Syracuse 
ill Sicily, 8 miles from the south coast, on the line of rail- 
way decreed in 1879 between Syracuse and Licata. It 
jhas increased its communal population from 30,547 in 1861 
to 41,231 in 1881, and is a well-built and flourishing place. 
Of note among the public buildings are the old castle on 
the rock, the mediaeval convent of the Franciscans, and the 
churches of S. Maria del Carmine (1150) and S. Maria di 
Betlem — this last containing ruins of the ancient temple 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1693. Modica is the point 
from which the remarkable prehistoric tomb and dwelling- 
caves of Tal dTspica are usually visited. An early de- ' 
pendency of Syracuse, Motyca or in Oicero^s 




days a fairly important municipium. In modern times it 
was held as a countship by the dukes of Alba. Placido 
Garaifa has written a prolix history of the city, which may 
be found in Grasvius, A liaL, vol. xiL 

MOE, JoRGEX Engebretsex (1813-1882), Norwegian 
poet and comparative mythologist, was born at Hole in 
Sigdal, Ringerike, Norway, on 22d A^pril 1813, and entered 
the university of Christiania as a theological student at the 
age of seventeen. After leaving the university in 1839 he 
acted as tutor in various schools and families, and in 1845 
was appointed professor of theology in the Military School 
of Norway, which post he held until 1853, when he became 
resident chaplain in his native parish of Sigdal In 1863 he 
received the living of Bragernaes, Drammen; in 1870 that 
of Test Aker, near Christiania; and in 1875 the bishopric 
of Christiansand, where he died on 27th March 1882. 

Moe’s first publication was a volume of Norse ‘^son^, ballads, 
and staves,” which appeared in 1840 ; it was followed in 1841 by 
the Norslce Folke-emntyr (Norwegian Popular Tales), which lie had 
collected along with hi's schoolfellow Asbjornsen. The work excited 
such interest as a contribution to the study of comparative mythology 
that in 1847 he was sent by the Government through Thelemark 
and Sastersdal to increase his collection of stories. The second 
(enlarged) edition, with a preface by Moe, appeared in 1852. In 
I Bfbnden og i Tjer net {In the Well and in the Tarn), a 
delightful collection of prose stories for children, appeared, and it 
was followed in 1859 by a volume of poems entitled Bn lidenJuUgam 
(A Little Christmas Present). In 1877 he prepared a collected 
edition of his works in two volumes, the stories he had published 
along with Asbjornsen being excluded. Many of the Folhe-eventyr 
{Popular Tales from the Florse) were translated by Sir George' 
Dasent in 1859. 

ilCESIA (in Greek Mysia, or, to distinguish it from the 
country of the same name in Asia, Mysia in Europe), in 
ancient geography the* territory immediately to the south of 
the Danube corresponding in the main to Servia and Bul- 
garia. It became a Roman province between 27 b.c. and 
6 A.D., probably about 16 B.c. ^ In the time of Tiberius 
and Caius the proviifce was under the same governor with 
Macedonia and Achaia. It was divided by Domitian into* 
two provinces, Mcesia Superior (Servia) and Mcesia Inferior* 
(Bulgaria) ; and the same emperor completed the great; 
military road along the line of the Danube, increased the* 
strength of the Roman forces in the country, and, by the* 
conquest of Dacia, saved it from the inroads by which it , 
had been harassed from the time of Tiberius. The Goths., 
invaded Mcesia in 250 A.r>., and at last, in 395, a number 
of them, afterwards known as Moesogoths, obtained per- 
mission to settle in the province. The Slavonians and. 
Bulgarians appear in the 7 th century. 

The boundary between Upper and Lower Mcesia was not marked, 
as Ptolemy (hi. 9, 10) states, by the river Cebrus or Ciabrus. 
(Cibritza or Zibru), but, as may be inferred from an inscription (6125, 

G, Inscr. Lat. j YoI. hi. 2, additamenta), lay between Almus (Loin) . 
and Ratiaria (Arteher). Upper Mcesia, or, as it was often called, 
Mcesia Prima, contained — Singidunum (Belgrade), headquarters ; 
of Legio lY. Flavia, and in the 3d century a colonia ; Yiminacium , 
(Kostolatz), headquarters of Leg. VII. Claud., and designated some- 
times municipium ASlium, but more usually colonia (a rank bestowed 
on it by Gorclianus) ; Bononia (Widin) ; Ratiaria, which, on the loss ., 
of Dacia, became the headquarters of Leg. XIII. gemina, and 
remained a large town till it was destroyed by Attila ; Remesiana 
(Mustapha Pasha Palanka), which has furnished inscriptions belong- 
ing to the unidentified Ulpiana ; and Naissus (Nissa or Nish), the- 
birthplace of Constantine the Great. Lower Mcesia (Mcesia Seciinda) 
contained~-Oescus (Colonia Ulpia, mod. Gigen), headquarters, after * 
loss of Dacia, of Leg. Y. Maced. ; Novae (Sistova), at a late date a 
camp of Leg, L Ital, and afterwards chief seat of Theodoric king - 
of the Goths ; Nicopolis ad Istrum (Nikup), really on the latrus or 
Yantra, a memorial of Trajan’s victory over the Dacians ; Pristra 
(Rustchuk), Asamus (Nieopoli on the Osma), Darostorum (Silistiia), 
Odessus (Yarna), Tomi (Kustendje), Tro.esmis (Iglitza). 

See Roesler, Fomanisdhe Studien, 1871; Pfitzner, Gesch. dter Mom. Kaiser- 
Ugiomn, 1881, pp. 152-161 ; Hahn, in BJcsCJir. K. Ak. d&r Wiss., Ph. H. Cl., 
Vienna, 1861, p. 228. 

MOFFAT, a health resort of some note in Scotland, is 
situated in Upper Annandale, Du mfriesshire, occupying an 
^ See A. W. Zumpt, Cowmmitat. Epigrajph., ii. 253 


agreeable position at the base of the Galiow Hiii, 6S miles 
from Edinburgh, and 42 miles from Carlisle by railway. 
The Spa, which is 1 J- miles above the town (525 feet 
above searlevel), is snlplmreous with some saline ingre- 
dients, and is used in gout, rheumatism, and dyspepsia. 
Population (1881) 2161 ; in the season about 4000. 

MOFFAT, Eobeet, D.D. (1795-1883), African mission- 
ary, was born at Ormiston, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, on 
21st December 1 795, of humble parentage. Moffat learned 
the craft of gardening, but in 1814 offered himself to the 
London Missionary Society, who, in 1816, sent him out to 
South Africa. After spending a year in Hamaqua Land, 
with the powerful and dreaded chief Africaner, whom he 
converted, Moffat returned to Cape Town in 1819, and 
married Miss Mary Smith, a remarkable woman and most 
helpful wife. In 1820 Moffat and his wife left the Cape 
and proceeded to Griqua Town, and ultimately settled at 
Kiiruman, among the Bechuana tribes lying to the west of 
the Vaai river. Here he worked as a missionary till 1870, 
when he reluctantly returned finally to his native land. He 
made frequent journeys into the neighbouring regions, as 
far north as . the Matabele country, to the south of the 
2!iambesi. The results of these journeys he communicated 
to the Eoyai Geographical Society {Jour. E. G. S., xxv. 
xxviii., and Froc. ii.), and when in England in 1842 he 
published his well-known Missionary Labours and Scenes 
in South Afnca. Single-handed he translated the whole 
of the Bible into Bechuana. While solicitous to turn the 
people to Christian belief and practice, Moffat was perha|)s 
the first to take a broad view of the missionary function, 
and to realize the importance of inducing the savage to 
adopt the arts of civilization. He himself was builder, 
carpenter, smith, gardener, farmer, ail in one, and by pre- 
cept and example he succeeded in turning a horde of 
bloodthirsty savages into a people appreciating and 
cultivating the arts and habits of civilized life, with a 
written language of their own.” we find more or less 

Christianized t3ommunities extending from Kuruman to 
near the Zambesi. Moffat met with incredible discourage- 
ment and dangers at first, which he overcame by his strong 
faith, determination, and genial humour. It was largely 
due to him that the work of Livingstone, his son-in-law, 
took the direction which it did. On his return to England, 
Moffat received a testimonial of about ^B6000. He died 
at Leigh, near Tunbridge Wells, 9th Aug. 1883. 

See Scenes and Services in South Africa^ the Story of Moffat s 
Missionary Labours^ London, 1876 ; and publications of the London 
Missionary and the B. and F. Bible Societies. 

MOGADOE, or Sueeah (Berber Fasurt), the most 
southern seaport town on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
and the capital of the province of Haha, stands from 10 
to 20 feet above high water on a projecting ridge of cal- 
careous sandstone in 31“ 30' H. lat. and 10“ 44' W. long. 
In certain states of wind and sea it is turned almost into 
an island, and a sea-wall protects the road to Saffi. The 
streets are regular and, for a Moorish town, broad and clean. 
Within the walls there are three distinct divisions : the 
citadels old and new with the government buildings; to 
the north-west the outer town with its spacious markets 
in the centre ; and at the north-west corner the Mellah, 
or Jews’ quarter. In the citadels the houses are fairly 
good, and considerable attention is paid to sanitary matters. 
Water is brought from the Kseb, about 1|- miles to the 
south, by an aqueduct. The prosperity of Mogador is due 
to its commerce; only a few gardens break the barren- 
ness of the immediate vicinity. The harbour or roadstead, 
though apparently protected by the island and quarantine 
station of Mogador, is extremely dangerous during west 
and south-west winds. Trade is carried on mainly with 
Marseilles, London, Gibraltar, and the Canaries, — the prin- 


cipal exports being almonds, goat-skins, gums, olive oil, 
and ostrich feathers, and the principal imports cotton goods 
(half of the total) and tea. The average value of the ex- 
ports for the five years 1877-1881 was about ,£2 1 0,000, the 
imports rather less. Attention has been frequently directed 
to the value of Mogador as a health resort, especially for 
consumptive patients. The climate is remarkably steady : 
mean temperature of the hottest month 71*06, of coldest 
month 58*69. The annual rainfall is only 10 or 12 inches, 
and the rainy days of winter and spring about 28. The 
sirocco is but rarely felt. The popiiation is about 15,000 
(7000 Jews, about 150 foreigners). Jews, Protestants,, 
and Eoman Catholics have religious edifices in the town. 

A place called Mogador is marked in the 1351 Portiilaii of the Lau- 
rentian Library, and the map in Hondiiis’s Atlas Mi'iior shows the- 
island of Mogador/. Doniegador ; but the origin of the present town 
is much more recent. Mogador was founded by Sultan Mohammed, 
and completed in 1770. The town received from the Moors the 
name of Siierah (little picture), while the Portuguese called it after 
the shrine of Sidi Mogadul, which lies towards the south half- way 
to the viPage of Diabat, and forms a striking landmark for seamen. 
In 1844 the citadel w-as bombarded by the French. 

MOGHILEFF, a north-western government or province- 
of the Eussian empire, situated on the upper Dnieper, 
between the provinces of Vitebsk and Smolensk on the 
north and east, Tchernigoff and Minsk on the south and 
west. In the north it is occupied by the -watershed which 
separates the, basins of the Dwina and the Dnieper, an 
undulating tract from 650 to 900 feet above the sea-level, 
and covered nearly everyw’here mtli forests. This -water- 
shed slopes gently to the south, that is, to the valley of 
the Dnieper, which enters the province from the north- 
east and flows west and afterwards due south. The- 
southern part of the province is flat and has much in com- 
mon with the Polyesie of the province of Minsk; it is,, 
however, more habitable, the marshes being less extensive. 

The province is covered by the Tertiary formation ; Devonian 
sandstone appears in the north, and Carboniferous limestones in the 
east. The soil is mostly sand, clay (brick-clay and potter- s-clay are^ 
not uncommon), and peat-bogs, with a few patches of ^‘black- 
earth. ” The climate is rude and wet, the average yearly tempera- 
ture at the Gorki meteorolo^cal observatory being 40® *4 Fahr. 
(14® *2 in January, and 63® *8 in July) ; cold nights in summer are 
often the cause of bad crops. The province has about 1,140,000’ 
inhabitants (947,625 in 1870), mostly White -Russians (78 per 
I cent.), belonging to the Greek Church ; Jews are numerous (16 per 
I cent.) ; Poles, belonging mostly to the nobility, make only 3 per 
cent, of the population. Agriculture is the chief occupation 
nearly one half (46 per cent.) of the surface of the province is under 
crop ; but, except after unusually good harvests, corn is imported, 
chiefly by the navigable channels of the Dnieper and Sozh. There' 
are many distilleries on the estates of landowners, and wine-spirit 
is exported. The hemp culture is important; hemp and hemp- 
seed oil are exported to Riga. • The province has one large papers 
mill, a few iron and copper works, and minor manufactures. 

The province of Moghileff is divided into eleven districts, with 
the chief towns: Moghileff (40,500 inhabitants), Chausy (4200), 
Tcherikoff (3900), Gomel (13,030), Gorki, formerly the seat of an 
agricultural institute (5050), Klimovichi (4000), Mstislavl (6700), 
Orsha (5350), Rogacheff (7750), Staryi Bykhofl' (5200), and Syenno- 
(2550). Of about 80 other municipal towns, we name Shklofif 
(13,000 inhabitants), Dubrovka (7000), Kricheff (4000). 

This province W'as inhabited in the 10th century by the Krivichi 
and Radimichi. In the 14th century it became part of Lithuania 
and afterwards of Poland. Russia annexed it in 1772, 

ModHiLEFF 03sr THE DifiEPEE, a town of Eiissia, capital 
of the province of same name. It is situated on both 
banks of the Dnieper, 40 miles south of the Orsha station 
of the railway between Moscow and Warsaw. A railway 
along the Dnieper will soon bring Moghileff into railway 
communication with these capitals. ^ 

Moghileff is mentioned for the first time in the 14th century 
as a dependency of the Vitebsk, or of the Mstislavl principality. 
At the beginning of the 15th' centiny it became the personal 
property of the Polish kings. But it was continually plundered 
— either by Russians, who attacked it six times during the 
16th century, or by Cossacks, who plundered it three times. In 
the 1 7th century its inhabitants who belonged to the Greek Church 
suffered much from the persecutions of the IJnion.^ In 1654 
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it .siirrcnaered to BuRsia, but in 1661 tlie Biissian garrison was 
massacred by tlin iuliiibitants. In the IStli eentiiry it was taken 
several times by Russians and hy Swedes, and in 1708 Peter I. 
ordered it to be destroyed by lire. It was annexed to Eiissia in 
1772. Of 40,500 ioha])itants two-thirds are J ews and the remainder 
White-Bussians, with a few Poles (2500). Its mamifactnres are 
without importance ; but one branch of trade, namely, the prepa- 
ration of skins, has maintained itself for many centuries. The 
commerce is mostly in the hands of Jews: corn, salt, sugar, and 
lisli are brought from the south, whilst skins and manufactured 
ware imported Jrom Germany (partly hy smugglers) are sent to the 
so uthern provinces. 

MOGHILEFF ox theDxiesteb (J/b7u/o^;), a district town 
of lUissia, situated in the province of Podolia, on the left 
bank of the Dniester, 87 miles east-south-east of Kamenets- 
Podolsk, and 43 miles from the Zhmerinka railway junc- 
tion. It has 18,200 inhabitants, nearly one-half of -wlioin 
are Jews ; the remainder are Little Prussians, Poles (1500), 
and a few Aiinenians. The Little-Eussian inhabitants of 
Moghileff carry on agriculture, gardening, wine, and mul- 
berry culture. The Jews and Armenians are engaged in 
a brisk trade with Odessa, to which they send corn, wine, 
spirits, and timber, floated down from Galicia, as well as 
with the interior, to which they send manufactured w^res 
imported from Austria. 

Moghileff, named in honour of the ISIoldavian hospodar Mohila, 
was founded by Count Potocki about the end of the 16th centuiy. 
Owing to its situation on the highway from Moldavia to the Ukraine, 
at the passage across the Dnieper, it developed rapidly. For more 
than 150 years it was disputed by the Cossacks, the Poles, and the 
Tiii’ks. It remained in the hands of the Poles, and was annexed 
to Russia in 1795. The Crown purchased it from Count Potocki 
•hi 1806. 

MOGILAS, Peters (a 1600-1647), metropolitan of 
Kieff from 1632, belonged to a noble Wallachian family, 
and 'was born about the year 1600. He studied for some 
time at the university of Paris, and first became a monk 
in 1625. He was the author of a Catechism (Kieff, 1645) 
and other minor works, but is principally celebrated for 
the Orthodox Confession^ drawn up at his instance by the 
abbot Kosslowski of Kieff, approved at a provincial synod 
in 1640, and accepted by the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch in 1642-3, and by 
the synod of Jerusalem in 1672. See Geeek Chuech, 
vol. xL p. 158. 

There are numerous editions of the Confession in Russian ; it has 
been edited in Greek and Latin by Panagiotes (Amsterdam, 1662), 
hy Hofmann (Leipsic, 1695), and by Kimmel (Jena, 1843), and 
there is a German translation hy Frisch (Frankfort, 1727). 

MOGUL, or Mughal, the Arabic and Persian 
form of the word Mongol, usually applied to the Mongol 
empire in India. See India, vol xii. p. 793 sqq. 

SlOHAOS, a market towm in the Trans-Danubian county 
of Baranya, Hungary, stands on the right bank of the west 
arm of the Danube, 25 miles east-south-east of Pecs (Fitnf- , 
kirchen), with which it is connected by railway, 45'’ 58' N. 
lat., 18“ 37' E. long. At Mohdes there are several churches 
and schools belonging both to the Eoman Catholics and 
the Calvinists, also the summer palace of the bishop of 
Pecs, a monastery, an old castle, and a station for steamers 
plying on the Danube, by which means a considerable 
commerce in wine and the agricultural produce of the 
neighbourhood is carried on with Budapest and Vienna. 
ISTot far from Mohdes are coal mines, and the town is an 
important coal depot of the Danubian Steam Navigation 
Company. The population in 1880 was 12,047 (Magyars, 
Serbs, and Germans). 

Two great battlhs fought in the vicinity of the toTO mark the 
commencement and close of the Turkish dominion in Hungary. 

In the first, 29th August 1626, the Hungarian army under Louis 
II. was annihilated by the Ottoman forces led by Soliman the 
Magnificent (see vol. xii. p. 369). In the second, 12th August 
1687, the Austrians under Charles of Lorraine gained a great and 
decisive victory over the Turks, whose power was afterwards still 
'further broken by Prince Eugene of Savoy. 


-M U H ; 

MOHAIR is the woolly hair of a variety of the common 
or domestic goat inhabiting the regions of Asiatic Turkey, 
of which Angora is the centre, whence the animal is known 
as the Angora Goat (see Goat, vol. x. p. 70S). Goat'.s 
hair has been known and used as a textile materiai in the 
East from the most remote periods; but neither the Angora 
goat nor its wool was known in Western Eui'ope till, m 
1655, the animal was described by the naturalist Toume- 
fort. That textures of mohair were in use in England 
early in the 18th century is obvious from Pope’s allusion 

And, when she sees her friend in deep despair, 

Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair. ” 

Owing, liowuver, to the jealous restrictions of the Turkish 
power, it was not till 1820 that mohair became a regular 
article of import into the United Kingdom. In that year 
a few bales came into the market; but so little was the 
material appreciated that it only realized lOd. per In 
1870 average mohair fieece was selling at five times that 
price. From the small beginning of 1820 the imports 
gradually waxed, and the trade received a very consider- 
able impetus through the introduction in 1836, by Titus 
Salt, of the analogous fibre alpaca. The increasing demand 
for and value of mohair early stimulated endeavours to 
acchmatize the Angora goat in other regions; but all 
European attempts have failed, owing to humid and mi- 
genial climates. In 1 849 a fiock was taken by Dr J. P. 
Davis to the United States of America, and since that 
time many fresh drafts have been obtained and distributed 
to Virginia and various Southern States, and to California 
and Oregon in the west. In these high and dry regions 
the goats thrive; and the fiocks in the Western States 
now number many thousands. The Angora goat has also 
been introduced into the Cape of Good Hope with much 
success. The first importation of mohair from the Cape, 
made in 1862, amounted to 1036 lb ; and now about one- 
tenth of the total British supply is received from that 
source. Mohair hal also been received in England from 
goats reared successfully in Fiji, where they were first in- 
troduced in 1874, and there are also thriving fiocks in 
Australia. 

The trade in mohair between Asia Minor and western Enrojie is 
controlled in Constantinople. There upwards of twenty varieties 
of fleeces are distinguished according to the localities of their j tro- 
duction, the richest and most lustrous qualities being produced in 
hilly and forest regions, while the fleeces irom the open plains are 
comparatively kernpy, coarse, and cottony. From the Lake Yan 
district on the eastern borders of Asiatic Turkey a distinct and 
inferior variety of wool is obtained. It is kuov’n in commerce as 
; Yan mohair, and consists, to the extent of about 70 per cent, of white 
wool slightly streaked with black, with 30 per cent of coloured red 
and black wool. At Konieh in the south, also, an inferior mohair 
known as Pelotons is produced, 80 per cent, of which is black and 
red, and the remainder white. The average weight of an Angora 
goat fleece is from 5 to 6 lb. The finest quality of \yool is obtained 
from the first clip, which is made in the second year of the aninia]. 
She-goats yield the best w^ool, after wdiich come w^etliors, while 
the rams give the coarsest fleeces. Angora mohair is a brilliant 
white lustrous fibre, elastic and wury in character, and devoid of 
felting properties. It attains the length of four or five inches, but 
the long fibre is mixed with an undergi’owih of shorter w^ool, wiiicls 
in the spinning process is combed out as 'Uioils’’ for separate use. 
It is a material of enormous durability, and, owing to its remarkalfio 
elasticity, it is especially fitted for working into long juled fabrics, 
such as plush and imitation furs, or for use in braids and bindings, 
and in boot and other laces. It is largely used for making Utrecht 
velvet or furniture plush for the upholstering of railway carriages, 
&c., a trade centred at Amiens. In the making of imitation seal- 
skins, and imitation beaver, otter, chinchilla, and other furs, and 
for carriage rugs gperally, mohair is extensively employed, Ma.n ,7 
dress fabrics of mixed mohair and alpaca, cotton, or 'silk are also 
manufactured ; but with changes in fashion such materials are con- 
stantly changing in style, composition, and name. Mohair is also 
used for making certain qualities of lace, and an imitation of ostrich 
feathers for use as trimming has been made from the fibre. The. 
imports of mohair into the United Kingdoju during 1882 amounted 
to 16,859,771 lb, valued at £1,433,684, a quantity largely in excess 
of the imports of any previous year. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM 

TJnbeb this head is given the history of Mohammed and must be sought under the names of individual countries and 
his successors to the fall of the Eastern Caliphate, with a dynasties. What falls to be said of the social and religious 
sketch of the institutions and civilization of the Moslem aspects of Islam in modern times wili be given under the 
empire and an account of the Koran. The later history two great divisions of and ShiTtes. 

PAET L---MOHAMMED AND THE FIKST FOUE CALIPHS. 


Plate ll/rOHAMMED^ or MAHOMET, the founder of Islam, 
IVX first appears in the full light of history with his 
Flight to Medina (The Hijra), a.d. 622 ; and this date, 
not that of his birth, has been fittingly chosen as the 
epoch of the Moslem Era. The best-attested tradition^ 
places his first appearance as a prophet in Mecca some 
twelve years earlier {circa 610). He was then forty years 
old : the forty must be taken as a round number, but as 
3 uch is douljtless trustworthy. Thus the birth of Moham- 
med fails about 570 a.d.: it is said to have fallen in the 
year when Abraha, the Abys-sinian viceroy of Yemen, made, 
the expedition against Mecca, mentioned in the Koran, 
when the Arabs first saw the elephant and first suffered 
from smallpox.'^ ' * 

Arabia at At the time of Mohammed’s birth and youth nothing 
the birth seemed less likely than that the iVrabs should presently 
hammed their triumphal entrance into the history. of the 

lamiiiea. as. victors over the Greeks and Persians, Nowhere 

in the Peninsula was there an independent state of any 
considerable power and importance. At the beginning of 
the 6th century indeed the princes of Kinda had attempted 
to form a national kingdom, uniting in particular the 
tribes of central Arabia ; but this kingdom %vas nothing 
more than an epic prelude to the true history of the Arabs, 
which begins with Islam. After the fall of the Elindite 
dynasty, the old anarchy reigned again among the nomads 
of the Nejd and the Hijaz ; in all other quarters Greek or 
Persian influence predominated, extending from the frontier 
deep into the interior by the aid of two vassal states — the 
kingdom of the Ghassanids in the Haurfm under Greek 
suzerainty, and that of the Lakhmids in Hira and Anbdr 
under the Persian empire. The antagonism betw^een By- 
'zantium and Ctesiphon w^as reflected in the feuds of these 
Arab lordships; but indeed the rivalry of Greek and Persian 
exercised its influence even on the distant South of the 
Peninsula. Urged on by the Greeks, the Abyssinians had 
overthrown the Christian-hating realm of the Himyarites, 
the sunken remnant of the ancient might of the Sabseans 
(a.d. 526), the Persians had helped a native prince again 
to expel the Christians {circa 570), and since then the 
Persians had retained a footing in the land. Tow^ard the 
close of the 6th century, their direct and indirect influence 

^ The name Mohammad means in Arabic “the praised,” and it has 
been supposed that this epithet was conferred on the Prophet after his 
mission to mark him out as the promised Paraclete. This, however, 
is incorrect (Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qorans [Gdtt. 1860], j), 6, note 2 ; 
Sprenger, Lebeyi und Lehre de$ M., i. 155 sq.) The name is found, 
although it was not common, among the heathen Arabs. Eenan has 
shown it to occur on a Greek inscription of the early part of the 2d 
century of the Christian era (Boeckh, 0. L G., 4500), and Mohammed 
ibn iMaslama of Medina, a contemporary of the Prophet, bore it as his 
original name, as appears from the fact that his brother was called 
Malnuiid, it being a favourite practice to give to brothers variations of 
the same name, as Anas and Mimis, Sahl and Sohail, Monabbih and 
Nobaih (Sprenger, i. 158, note 2). That Mohammed calls himself 
Ahmad, in sur. Ixi. 6, in order to adapt his name to a supposed pro- 
phecy, proves nothing ; on the other hand, the men of Mecca, on occa- 
sion of a treaty with tlae Moslems, demanded that the Prophet should 
not call himself messenger of God, but Mohammed ibu 'Abdallah, - 
using his old familiar name ; see J. Wellhausen, VaMdi's Kitdh aU 
Maghazi in mrhiXrztec deutscher Wiedergdbe (Berl. 1882), p. 257. 

^ Noldeke, ut supra, p. 54 sq, 

^ Noldeke, GesA. d. Perser und Amber zur Zeit der Sasaniden 
. r aus . . . Tabari uhersetzt (Leyden, 1879), pp. 205, 218, 


in Arabia greatly surpassed that of tlie Greeks ; and since 
the Kindites had fallen before the kings of Hira, it extended 
right through the Nejd into Yemen.*^ 

In the Hijdz and western Nejd, the district from which 
Islam and the Arab empire took their beginning, Greeks 
and Persians, Ghassanids and Lakhmids, Lad iiot much 
influence ; the nomad tribes, and the few urban common- 
wealths that existed there, lived free from foreign interfei*- 
ence, after the manner of their fathers. Mohammed’s city 
was Mecca, where the Banfl Kinana had formed a settle- Mecca, 
ment round the Ka'ba, the sanctuary of a number of con- 
federate tribes (AlnU)isli) belonging to that district. The 
feast annually observed in the days before the full moon of 
the month Dhil ’1-Hijja at Mecca and at ‘Arafa and Kozali in 
the vicinity, presented strong attractions for all inhabitants 
of the Hijaz, and grew into a great fair, at which the 
Meccans sold to the Bedouins the goods they imported 
from Syria. Feast and fair gave the city the prosperity 
which it shared with other cities which, like Mecca, had 
the advantage of lying near the meeting-place of the two 
great natural roads to Yemen — that from the north-west 
along the Eed Sea coast, and that from the north-east fol- 
lowing the line of the mountains that traverse the Nejd.^ 

By their trading journeys the Koraish^ had acquired a 
knowledge of the world, especially of the Gra 2 co-Syrian 
world : the relative superiority of their culture raised them 
not only above the Bedouins, but above the agricultural 
population of such a city as Medina ; the art of reading 
and writing was pretty widely diffused among them. The 
Koraish mthin the city were the Band Ka'b ibn Loay, 
those in the surrounding country Band 'Amir ibn Loay ; 
the townsmen proper were again subdivided into Motayya- 
bdn and Ahlaf — the latter were the new citizens, who were 
distinguished from the old settlers by the same name in 
other Arabian towns, as in Taif and Hira. The community 
was a mere confederation of neighbouring septs, each 
occupying its own quarter ; there was no magistracy, the 
town as such had no authority. All political action centred 
in the several septs and their heads ; if they held together 
against outsiders, this was due to interest and a sense of 
honour, a voluntary union strengthened by the presence 
of public opinion. In the time of Mohammed, the most 
numerous and wealthy sept was that of the Band Makhzdm ; 
but that of the Band 'Abdshams was the most distinguished. 

The Band Omayya were the most powerful house of 'Abd- 
shams ; their head, Abd Sofyan ibn Harb, exercised a de- 
cisive influence in the concerns of the whole community, 
Mohammed himself was of the Band H^shim ; it is affirmed 
that these had formerly enjoyed and claimed of right the 
position actually enjoyed by the Band Omayya, but this 
assertion seems to have had its origin in the claims to 
the Caliphate which the Hashimites (the house of 'All and 
the 'Abbdsids) subsequently set up against the Omayyads,*^ 

^ On the state of Arabia before Islam see Canssin de Perceval, Pssai 
sur Vhistmre des Arabes, vol. ii.; Muir, Life of Mali., vol. i. 

^ Marr al-Zaliran, near Mecca, is accordingly said to have been the> ^ 
point at which the great emigration of tribes from Yemen parted into 
two streams, moving north-west and north-east respectively. 

® The Koraish were the hranch of Kinana settled in and about 
Mecca. They are called also Ghalib and Pihr, but the last name is 
particularly applied to those of the Koraish who did not live within 
the. town. ^ Sprenger, vol. iii. p. cxx. sq. 
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Youth of Mohammed’s father, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdalmottalib, did 
the Pro- not liye to see the son’s birth, and his mother Amina 
phet» (lied while he was still a child. Mohammed was then 
cared for first by his grandfather, 'Abdalmottalib, and 
after his death by his oldest paternal uncle, Abh T^^lib 
b. Abdalmottalib. He was kindly treated, but shared 
the hardships of a numerous and very poor family ; he 
herded sheep and gathered wild berries in the desert. 
This is all that we 'know of his youth (sur. xciii. 6), all 
else is legend, containing at most an occasional fragment 
of truth.^ 

It was, we are told, in his twenty-fifth year that 
Mohammed, on the recommendation of his uncle, entered 
the liouse and business of a Avealthy widow named Khadija, 
Tor her he made commercial journeys, thus learning to 
know part of Palestine and Syria, and perhaps receiving 
impressions which fructified in his souL^ By and by he 
married the widow, who was much his senior ; he was a 
< shrewd man, with prepossessing countenance, fair of skin, 

and black-haired. The marriage was happy, and blessed 
with several cliildren. The two sons, however, died young; 
from the elder the father received the surname Abil I- 
K4sim. The most famous of the daughters was Tdtima, 
who married her father’s cousin, All b. Abi T4lib. 

Arabian During his married life with Khadija, Mohammed came in 
religion, contact with a religious movement which had laid hold on 
some thoughtful minds in Medina, Mecca, and T^df. In 
Mecca, as elsewhere, ilrabian heathenism was a traditional 
form of worship, chiefly concentrated in great feasts at the 
holy places; it was clung to because it had come down 
from the fathers. The gods were many ; their importance 
was not due to the attributes ascribed to them, but to 
their connection vuth special circles in which they were 
worshipped. They were the patrons of septs ^ and tribes, 
and symbolized, so to speak, the holy unity which united 
the present and past members of these. Above them all 
stood AlHh, the highest and universal God.^ By Mm the 
* holiest oaths were sworn ; in his name Alldhummd) 

treaties and covenants were sealed ; the lower gods were 
not fit to be invoked in such cases, as they belonged to one 
party instead of standing over both. The enemy was re- 
minded of Alidh to deter him from inhuman outrage; 
enemy of Alldh (‘aduw Allah, deoa-rvyrji) was the name of 
opprobrium for a villain. But, since Alldli ruled over all 

^ The tradition relates that as an infant Mohammed was entrusted 
to a Bedouin foster-mother, Halima, who brought him up among her 
people, the Band Sa'd b. Laith. Sprenger (i. 162 sq.) Will have it that 
this precise statement is also a fiction ; but he is probably wrong. It 
can hardly be disputed that Bedouin women were accustomed to suckle 
the children of townsfolk for wages, and Mohammed’s milk-kinship ” 
with the Band SaVl b. Laith is confirmed by what happened at and 
after the battle of Honain. A nephew of Mohammed ; was also 
brought up among the Sa'd. Comp. Yakidi^ ut supra, pp. 364, 377 sq., 
431, note 1. 

2 He saw the mute witnesses of divine judgment, the rock-dwellings 
of Hijr and the Dead Sea ; perhaps, too, he was impressed by the 
figure of some venerable monk (Balura legends). Comp. Ibn Hisham, 
p. 115 Sprenger, i. p. 178 sqq. 

2 Yakidi, p. 350 : Idols were found in every liouse, and homage 
was paid to them when men went out or in to gain their blessing. Abd 
Bajrat made and sold them ; there was a lively trade in idols with the 
Bedouins. 

^ The particular gods are said to have been regarded as children of j 
Allah **31). From sur. liii. 21, xxxvii. 149, it appears that 

the Meccans called their goddesses daughters of Allah ; perhaps 
it was their disputes with Mohammed that forced them to this view. 
At first, certainly, al-L4t and al-*Ozza were names of the wife of the 
supreme god ; sexual dualism dominated in the oldest Arab idea of 
the godhead. It was Mohammed who first reduced the gods to 
Jinns— -ie. to subordinate demons and kobolds— as he did not deny 
their existence, but only stripped off their divinity. To say that the 
oldest Arabs worshipped Jinns is as unreasonable as to say that they 
worshipped the devil; for Islam degraded the gods to Shait4ns as well 
as to Jinns. Superstition certainly played its part among the Arabs, 
but superstition is not religion. ^ ' 






and imposed duties on all, it %vas not tlioiiglit that one 
could enter into special relations with him. In worship 
he had the last place, those gods being preferred who 
reiiresented the interests of a specific circle, and fulfilled 
the private desires of their worshippers.^ Keither the fear 
of Allah, however, nor reverence for the gods had much 
influence. The chief practical consequence of the great 
feasts was the observance of a truce in the holy months, 
and this in course of time had become mainly an affair of 
pure practical convenience. In general, the disposition of 
the heathen Arabs, if it is at all truly reflected^ m their 
poetry, was profane in an unusual degree. Wine, the 
chase, gaming, and love on the one side ; vengeance, feuds, 
robbery, and glory on the other, occupy all the thoughts of 
the old poets. Their motives to noble deeds are honour 
and family feeling; they hardly name the gods, much 
less feel any need of them. The man sets ail his trust on 
himself : he rides alone through the desert, his stvord helps 
him in danger, no God stands by him, he commends his 
soul to no saint. His reckless egoism may expand to noble 
self-sacrifice for the family and the tribe; but in this 
heroism religious impulses have no part, there is nothing 
mystical in these hard, clear, and yet so passionate natures. 

The only vein of what can in any sense be called religious 
feeling appears when the volcano has burned itself out and 
the storm of life is over ; then, it may be, a wail is heard 
over the vanity of all the restless activity that is now 
spent.^ It is very possible that religion meant more to the 
sedentary Arabs than to the nomads, to whom almost all 
the ancient poetry belongs; but the difference cannot have 
been great. The ancient inhabitants of Mecca practised 
piety essentially as a trade, just as they do now ; their 
trade depended on the feast, and its fair on the inviolability 
of the Harani and on the truce of the holy months.^ 

The religion of the Arabs before Mohammed was de-The 
crepit and effete.® Many anecdotes and verses prove that?^“^®* 
indifference and scoffing neglect of the gods was nothing 
uncommon. The need for a substitute for the lost religion 
was not very widely felt. But there were individuals who 
were not content with a negation, and sought a better re- 
ligion. Such were Omayya b. Abi I-Salt in T4if, Zaid b. 

'Amr in l^Iecca, Abii Kais b. Abi Anas, and Abu ‘Amir in 
Medina.^ They were called Hanifs, probably meaning 

® VaJddi, pp. 368, note 1, 370, note 1 ; Sprenger, iii. 457 sq., 512. 
■Whetker the feast at Mecca was celebrated in honour of Alldh i3efore 
Mohammed, is very doubtful. It would seem that Plohal was wor- 
shipped in the Ka'ba (Ibn Hisham, p. 97 and lyozah in Mozdalifa 
{Vakidi, p. 428); it is possible, however, that Allah stood to Hohal 
among the Arabs as El to Jahwe among the Hebrews. Kitual sacri- 
fices were generally presented to a god who had a proper name ; but 
the trace of a religious rite which still survived in the ordinary killing 
of beasts for food, possibly consisted even before Mohammed in the 
invocation of the name of Allah (Sprenger, ii. 478, note 1; but comp. 

Vakidi, p. 160, note 1, p. 158). 

^ “We hasten towards an unknown goal, and forget it in eating and 
drinking. We are sparrows and flies and worms, hut more daring 
than famishing wolves. ... My roots reach down to the depths of the 
’earth; but this Death spoils me of my youth, and of my soul he spoils 
me and of my body, and right soon he lays me in the dust I have 
urged my caruel through every desert, wide-stretching and shimmering 
with mirage ; and I have ridden in the devouring host, reaching after 
the honours of gi-eedy perils, and I joined in the fray under every sky 
till I longed for the home-coming instead of booty. But can I, 
after Harith’s death, and after the death of Hojr, the noble host — can 
I hope for a softer lot from the change of time, which does not forget 
the hard mountaims ? I know that I must soon be transfixed by his 
talon and tooth as befell my father and my grandsire, not to forget him 
that was slain at KolahJ' — Amraalkais, ed. Slane, No. 10, p, 33: 
ed. Ahlwardt, No. 5. 

^ See, on Arabian heatbenism, Pococke, Specimen MsL AraJbmn; 

Krehl, Religion der mrislamischen Amhcr (Leip. 1863) ; Sprenger, 
i* 241 sq, s rahidi, p. 293, note 1. 

® See, for Omayya, Kitidb al-AghCmi (BdHk ed.), iii. 186 sq, ; for 
2aid, Ibn Hisham, p. 148 agf. ; for Abu. Kais, id. 348 sgf,, 39 
for Abii 'Amir, Vakidi, pp. 103, 161, 190, 410. 
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“penitents”, men who strive to free themselves from sin.^ 
They did not constitute a regular sect, and had in fact no 
fixed and organized views. They had, no doiiht, inter- 
course with one another, but were not a close society ; they 
thought more of their owm souls than of propaganda ; only 
in Medina they seem to have been more numerous. They 
rejected polytheism and acknowiedged Alldh, but not so 
much on intellectual grounds as on grounds of conscience. 
Faith in the one God was wdth them identical with pious 
resignation {Isldrn^ to his will ; their monotheism W’as most 
closely allied to the sense of responsibility and of a coming 
judgment ; it stood opposed to the worldly ideas of the 
idolaters, and wus an impulse to upright and sin-avoiding 
walk. They were not theorists, but ascetics. It was the 
[aimitive ideas of Law and Gospel (“the religion of Abra- 
ham”) that lived again in them. They felt on the whole 
less attracted towards the developed forms of the religion of 
revelation; they rather sought after some new form ; few of 
them attached themselves to existing religious communities. 

Mohammed, it would appear, came into connexion with 
these Hainfs through a cousin of his wife, Waraka b. 
hfaufal, wdio -was one of them. Their doctrines found a 
fruitful soil in his heart ; he was seized with a profound 
sense of dependence on the omnipresent and omnipotent 
Lord, and of responsibility towards him. Following the 
example of old Zaid b. ‘Amr, he now frequently withdrew 
for considerable periods to the solitude of the bare and 
desolate Mount Hird, and meditated there ^vith prayer 
and ascetic exercises. For years, perhaps, he went on in 
these purely individual exercises, without anything to dis- 
tinguish him essentially from the others who held similar 
views. But in him the Hanifite ideas lodged themselves 
in a natural temperament which had a sickly tendency to 
.excitement and vision, and so produced a fermentation that 
ended in an explosion.^ Thus he became a prophet ; he 
felt himself constrained to leave the silent circle of ascetics 
and make a propaganda for the truth. In this resolve he 
was unquestionably influenced by what he knew of the 
example of the Biblical prophets, perhaps also by the cir- 
cumstance that a longing after a new founder of religion 
■was diffused among the Harufs, and found support in some 
dim acquaintance ^vith the Messianic hopes of the Jews. 

That Mohammed did not independently produce his owm 
ideas is indisputable ; nor is it to be doubted that he de- 
] rived them from the Hanifs. But what was the ultimate 
‘ source of these first motions towards Islam ? In general 
they are ascribed to a Jewish source. Jews were very 
numerous in Hijfiz and Yemen, and had perfectly free 
intercourse -with the Arabs, to whom they undoubtedly 
imparted a quantity of Biblical and religious material. 
Mohammed in particular was indebted to the Jews for 
almost all the stories and a great part of the laws of the 
Koran (laws of marriage, purity, etc.), and the theological 
language of Islam is full of Jewish words. But the ori- 
ginal and productive forces of Islam did not spring from 
Judaism, least of all the ideas of the Judgment and of the 
inexorable demands set before the creature by his Creator, 

^ Sprenger (tp. 38 sfi.) connects Hanif with 6)3 H, and expounds it 

per antiplirasin as lucics a non htcendo^ on the ingenious fashion of 
A. Geiger. As tdJmnnuth — taliannuf is the technical name of such 
solitary ascetic practices as Mohammed himself engaged in before his 
call, Hanif may be taken to mean a nmtahannif by profession. The 
connexion between ImmfsiVid tahannvfis certain, and it seems equally 
certain that talminuf as an equivalent of taJhanmdh comes not from 
liAnif'bwi from Mnth (for Mnf), and means not to play the lianif but to i 
concern oneself with one’s sin, to purge oneself of it. * i 

^ It is disputed whether Mohammed was epileptic, cataleptic, hys- 
teric, or what not ; Sprenger seems to think that the answer to this ■ 
medical question is the key to the whole problem of Islam. It is 
certain that he had a tendency to see visions, and suffered from fits 
which threw him for a time into a swoon, without loss of inner cbn- 
sciousness- 
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which are so dominant in the older suras. A distinction 
must be drawn between the primitive impulses and the 
material added later ; Mohammed did not get his leaven 
from the Jews, they only supplied him afterwards with 
meal Neither in truth can Christianity be viewed as the 
proper source of Islam — Christianity, that is, in any of 
its great historical developments. The Arabs knew Greek, 
Syrian, and Abyssinian-Himyaritic churches ; manifold in- 
fluences from these doubtless reached Islam, but in none 
of them did the idea of Judgment still stand as the central 
point of religion ; the living sense of divine reality ruling 
over the life was half extinguished by the developments of 
theology. But in the Syro- Babylonian desert, off the line 
of the church’s main advance, primitive forms of Chris- 
tianity, perhaps also of Essenism, still survived, which the 
course of church history had left untouched. To these belong 
on the one hand the Sabians (“ Baptists,” from ];:nii‘), on the 
other the numerous anchorets of these regions. The con- 
nection of Islam with the Sabians appears from the fact 
that in Mecca and TMf its adherents were simply known 
as Sabians.^ From them, however, were derive^ it would 
seem, for the most part only externals, though the import- 
ance of these must on no account be undervalued. The 
deepest influence exercised on the Hanifs, and through 
them on the Prophet, appears to have come from the an- 
chorite ascetics. How popular they were with the Arabs, 
appears from the Bedouin poetry ; -what power they exer- 
cised over the minds even of the heathen, is proved by 
various episodes in the history of Ghassdn and Hira ; how 
well the Arabs knew the difference between them and the 
shaven clergy, is seen in the instructions of Abubekr to the 
commanders in the Syrian campaigns. It was not their 
! doctrine that proved impressive, but the genuine earnest- 
ness of their consecrated life, spent in preparation for the 
life to come, for the day of judgment, and forming the sharp- 
est contrast to the profanity of heathenism. Ascesis and 
meditation were the chief points with the Hanifs also, and 
they are sometimes called by the same name with the 
Christian monks. ^ It can hardly be wrong to conclude 
that these nameless witnesses of the Gospel, unmentioned 
in church history, scattered the seed from which sprang 
the germ of Islam. 

The tradition gives a telling story of the way in which Moliain- 
Mohammed at length came to proclaim openly what 
long been living and working within him ; in other words, 
how he became a prophet. Once, in the month of Rama- 
dan, while he repeated his pious exercises and meditations 
on Mount Hir4, the angel Gabriel came to him by night 
as he slept, held a silken scroll before him and compelled 
him, though he could not read, to recite what stood written 
on it.^ This was the first descent of a jDassage of the 
heavenly book, the source of revelation from which Moses 
and Jesus and all prophets had drawn ; and so Mohammed 
was called to be a prophet. The words with which Gabriel 
had S'ummoned him to read, remained graven on his heart. 

They were the beginning of sur. xcvi. — 


® Ibn Hisbam (p. 835) relates that the Bami Jadhima aimounced 
their conversion to Islam to Kh^lid in the words, We are become 
Sabians.” B.msm^J&tudesd'^histoircTeL (1863), p. 257, misunderstands 
this utterance. 

^ Ahii ‘Amir is as often called Kdhih as Hanif. All the accounts 
indicate that the Hanifs stood nearer to Cliristiaiiity than to Judaism, 
not only in Tdif biit elsewhere. Interesting in the highest degree is a 
verse ascribed to Sakhr al-Ghay in the Hodhailian Poems, ed. Kose- 
garten 18, 11. A thundercloud is there described, the centre of which 
, is an impenetrable mass ; only on the outer fringe a restless motion is 
discernible. “Its fringes on the monn tain-ridge (al-MaU) are like 
Christians celebrating a banquet when they have found, a Hanif (and 
so run to and fro in the restlessness of glad excitement),” 

® Of course any one can read in a vision. The question discussed 
even by Moslems, as to whether the Prophet could read or not, has at 
le^t ho place in this connexion. 
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** Bead 1 in the name of tliy T^ord,, who created, created man from 
a drop. Bead I for thy Lonl is the ^lost High wdio hath tanglit 
by the pen, hath tanglit to man ndiat he knew not. Kay truly 
man Avalketh in delusion, when he (hicms that he suffices for him- 
self ; to thy Lord they must all return.” 

What is here recorded is the commencement, not of 
Mohammed’s knowledge, but of his prophesying. That 
the latter tyas due to a vision experienced by him on a 
night of the month Ramadan (sur. xcvii. 1, ii. 181) is 
certain, and it is at least very possible that the form of 
the vision was governed by the traditional conception of 
revelation and jirophecy which Mohammed had learned to 
acceptd It is, of course, uncertain whether the words in 
which the angel called the Prophet are really contained in 
sur. xevi. Certainly this siira is very early, and its con- 
tents are, indeed, the best expression of the original ideas 
of Islam. Man lives on content with himself, but he must 
one day return to Ms Creator and Lord, and give account 
to him. This is in a sense the material principle of the 
oldest faith of Islam ; the formal principle is the very pro- 
minent doctrine of revelation in writing copied from the 
heavenly book. 

When the angel left him— so the tradition runs on — 
Mohammed came to Khadija and recounted the occurrence 
to her in much distress ; he thought that he was possessed. 
She however comforted him, and confirmed him in the belief 
that he had received a revelation and was called as a mes- 
senger of God. Yet his doubts returned, when there ensued 
a break in the revelation, and they I'eached a distressing 
height. He was often on the point of seeking death by 
casting himself doum from Mount Hir4. It is usually 
assumed that this state of anguish lasted from two to three 
years. Tlien the angel is said to have suddenly appeared 
a second time ; he came to Khadfja in great excitement 
and said : “Wrap me up ! \\Tap me up !” This, it must 
be explained, was done when he fell into one of his swoons ; 
and on this occasion, as often thereafter, the revelation 
came dining an attack. Then was sent down siira Ixxiv. 
beginning vtith the address — “O thou enveloped one!” 
Henceforth there was no interruption and no doulDt ; the 
revelations followed without break, and the Prophet was 
assured of his vocation. 

That Mohammed did pass through many doubts and 
much distress before he reached this assurance, may well 
he believed (sur. xciii. 3); but the systematic development 
of the doctrine of the fatra, or interval of from two to 
three years between the £rst and second revelation, belongs 
to a later stage of tradition. It appears that it was de- 
vised to dispose of the controversy whether Mohammed 
lived as a prophet in Mecca for ten or for twelve years ; 
perhaps, too, it was desired to solve another difficulty — 
viz., whether sur. xevi. or sur. Ixxiv. was the beginning 
of the revelation — in a sense that should do some justice to 
the rival claims of eacli.^ The tradition may also have 
been influenced by the circumstance that Mohammed, in 
the first three years of his mission, did not appear as a 
public preacher, 3 but only sought recruits for Ms own cause 
and the cause of Allah in private circles. First, he gained 
the inmates of his own house, — his wife Khadija, his freed- 

^ H, Dod^yel], Tabulis coeli,” in Fabricius, Cod. jpseud, F. 31, 
2d ed., ii. 551 sq. Compare, in tke Koran, especially sur. Ixxxvii. 6, 
'‘We will cause thee so to read that thon mayest forget nothing save 
wliat God wll. ” The following progress is noteworthy : — Isaiah’s lips 
are touched to purge them of sin (Isa. vi. 1); JeremiaHs are touched 
by the Lord to put His word in his mouth (Jer. i. 9) ; Ezekiel receives 
the revelation as a roll of a hook which he has to swallow (Ezek, iii. 2). 

^ See Sprenger in Z.B.M.C., 1859, p. 173 sq.; Koldeke, op. cit, 
67 sq. Ewald thinks that the vocatives at the beginning of sur, Ixxiv. 
and Ixxiii. mean simply— 0 long sleeper ! This view is worthy of 
consideration. The Moslem exegetes thoronghly nnderstand the art 
of giving to general expressions of the Koran specific reference to 
historical events which they have themselves invented to facilitate 
exegesis. ® Ihn Hish^m, p. 166. 


man Zaid b. Haritba, liis cousin ‘All (of wliose nurture lie First 
bad relieved Abu Talib, a poor man with many cMIdren), converts, 
and finally Ms deare>st friend Abiibekr b. Abi Kobdfa. 

Tbe last named wm for Mm several other adherents : 
'Othmdn b. 'AfiMi, Zobair b. aMAwwd.m, 'Abd ai~Rahmaii 
b. 'Aiif, SaM b. AM Wal*4s, Talha b. 'Obaid Aildh, all 
names of note in the subsequent history of Islam. Soon 
there was a little community formed, whose members united 
in common exercises of prayer. 

To the Hanifs, especially to the family of Zaid b. 'Amr, 
their relation was friendly ; they had the name of Moslem 
in common, and there w^as hardly any difference of prin- 
ciple to separate them. The personality of the prophet 
had given an altogether new impulse to a movement already 
in existence; that was ail To found a new’ religion w^as 
in no sense Mohammed’s intention; wffiat he sought w’as 
to secure among his people the recognition of the old and 
the true. He j^reached it to the Arabs as Moses had before 
him preached to the Jews, and Jesus to Ghristiansp it was 
all one and the same religion as written in the heavenly 
book. The differences betw^een the several religions of the 
book w^ere not perceived by him till a much later period. 

It is not difficult to understand why Mohammed should 
in the first instance have turned to those who w^ere most 
readily accessible to him; but the nature of his mission did 
not suffer him to rest content with this ; it compelled him 
to make public proclamation of the truth. One of Ms 
dependents, Arkam b. AM Arkam, offered for this purpose 
Ms house, wdiich stood close by the sanctuary, and thus the 
Mo>siems obtained a convenient meeting-place within the 
town, instead of, as hitherto, being compelled to resort to 
ravines and solitary places.^ Here Mohammed preached, 
and here too it w’as that he received some converts to 
Islam, But he did not obtain any great results among the 
Meccans. What he had to say ivas already in substance 
familiar to them ; all that was new w’as the enthusiasm 
with wMch he proclaimed old truth. But this enthusiasm 
failed to make any impression on them ; they set him aside 
as a visionary, or as a poet, or simply as one possessed. 

In their eyes it w^as a fatal flaw" that Ms supporters were 
drawn from the slave-class and the lower orders, and the 
ranks of the young; it w"oiild have been quite another 
matter if one of the rulers or elders had believed in him. 

This circumstance was a source of annoyance to the pro- 
phet himself ; in sur. Ixxx. we find him rebuked by God 
for having repulsed in an unkind w"ay a blind beggar wdio 
had interrupted him as he was endeavouring to w"in over a 
man of influence — an endeavour wffiich proved of no avail. 

This indifference of the Meccans embittered the mes- 
senger of God, and led Mm to give to Ms preaching a 
polemical character which it had not hitherto possessed. 

In the oldest siiras we have monotheism in its positive and 
practical form.^ God is the all-powerful Lord and all-know^- 
ing Judge of man; he demands loyal self-surrender and 
unconditional obedience; the service he requires is a serious 
life, characterized in particular by prayer, almsgiving, and 
temperance. That the w’orship of other gods beside Allah 
is excluded by these views, goes wdthout saying ; still it is 

^ It does not appear that Arkam ’s house was of the nature of an 
asylum to which Mohammed betook himself for refuge from the ill- 
treatment to which he was subjected in his own home, nor is there 
any evidence that he ever lived in it. It was simply the meeting- 
house of the oldest Islam, Prayer continued to be oifered within it 
until the conversion of 'Omar, who was bold enough to choose the 
Ka'ha itself, the centre of heathenism, as the Moslem place of prayer. 

Comp, Muir, ii. p. 117 ; Sprenger, i. p. 434. 

® ‘What is meant by practical monotheism is most easily understood 
by reference to Matt. vi. 24:sqq.^ x. 28 sqq.^ and to Luther’s exposi- 
tion of the first commandment in the catechisms ; it is the essence oi 
religion. We do not, of course, mean that this practical monotheism 
is expressed in the Koran with as much purity and depth as in the 
Gospel.' 


t.v. 
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noteworthy that the sharp negations of monotheism ac- 
quired prominence only by degrees. It was in his indig- 
nation against the cold mockery with which he was met 
that Mohammed first assumed an attitude of hostility 
towards the worship of polytheism, while at the same time 
he gave much greater prominence to his own mission, just 
because it was not acknowledged. He now began to 
threaten the infidels with the judgment of God for their 
contempt of His message and His messenger ; he related 
to them the terrible punishments that in other cases had 
fallen on those who refused to hear the voice of their pro- 
phet, applying the old legends to the circumstances of the 
present "with such directness that it was superfiuous ex- 
Hostilitypressly to add the morals. This could not fail to irritate 
of tlie tlie Meccans, especially as after all the new religion gained 
Meccans, What Mohammed attacked as ungodly and abom- 

mable were their holy things; they were jealous for their 
gods and their fathers. Their attachment to the tradi- 
tional Avorship was the greater that the prosperity of their 
town rested upon it ; for they had not yet learned that the 
Ka'ba was no institution of heathenism. ^ They found, how- 
ever, no other way to remove the public scandal than to 
approach Abfi TMib, the Prophet’s uncle and the head of 
his family, asking him to impose silence on the offender, 
or else to withdraw from him his protection. Abff TAlib 
was not personally convinced of Mohammed’s mission, but 
he did not choose to impose conditions on the enjoyment 
.of his protection. At length, however, when the Meccans 
adopted a threatening tone and said that he must either 
restrain his nephew from his injurious attacks, or openly 
take side for Mohammed and against them, he sent for his 
nephew’', told him how things stood, and urged him not 
to involve them both in ruin. Mohammed was^ deeply 
moved ; he thought his uncle wished to get rid of him ; yet 
he could not and would not withdraw from the divinely- 
imposed necessity which impelled him to preach his con- 
victions. “Though they gave me the sun in my right 
'hand,” he said, “and the moon in my left, to bring me 
back from my undertaking, yet Avill I not pause till the 
Lord carry my cause to victory, or till I die for it.” With 
this he burst into tears, and turned to go away. But 
Abii Talib called him back and said : “ Go in peace, son of 
my brother, and say wdiat thou wilt, for, by God, I will on 
no condition abandon thee.” 

The protection of his uncle did not relieve Mohammed 
from all manner of petty insults which he had to endure 
from his enemies from day to day; but no one ventured to 
do him serious harm, for the family feud w^hich this would 
necessarily have produced w’-as not to be lightly incurred. 
Less fortunate than the Prophet, however, were such of 
his followers as occupied dependent positions, and had no 
family support; especially the converted bondmen and 
bondwomen, who found no consideration, and were often 
treated with actual cruelty. For some of these Abilbekr 
purchased freedom. There seem to have been no martyrs, 
but the situation of many Moslems became so intolerable 
that they fled to Abyssinia. The Abyssinian Christians 
w^ere quite looked uiDon as their religious kinsmen. 

The tera- A breach with one’s people is for the Arab a breach wdth 
porary Grod and the world ; he feels it like a living death. Mo- 
compro- who remained in Mecca, naturally made every 

eflbrt to heal the breach with his townsmen, and, as natur- 
ally, the latter met him half-way. He even went so far 
as to take the edge from his monotheism. Once, when 
the heads of the Koraish were assembled at the Ka'ba, 
Mohammed, we are told, came to them and began to recite 
before them sur. liii.^ When he came to the passage, 

^ Tlie aiitliorities for this are Ibn Sa'd, the secretary of Wahidr, to ■ 
•whom we owe the preservation of Wakidi’s njaterials for the Meccan 
period, and especially Tabari; comp. Muir, ii. 150 sqq. The common ; ^ 


“ What think ye of al-Lat and al-'Ozz4, and of Manat the 
third with them?” the devil put words in his month which 
he had long wished to have by revelation from God — viz. 
“These are the sublime Cranes, ^ w^hose intercession may 
be hoped for.” The auditors were surp)rised and delighted 
by this recognition of their goddesses, and when Mohammed 
closed the siira with the wmrds, “ So prostrate yourselves 
before Ail4h and do service to him,” they all with one 
accord complied. They then professed their satisfaction 
with his admissions, and declared themselves ready to 
recognize him. But the messenger of God went home dis- 
quieted. In the evening Gabriel came to him, and Mo- 
hammed repeated to him the sfira ; whereupon the angel 
said: “"Wliat hast thou done? thou hast spoken in the ears 
of the people words that I never gave to thee.” Mohammed 
now fell into deep distress, fearing to be cast out from the 
sight of God. But the Lord took him back to His grace 
and raised him up again. He erased the diabolical verse 
and revealed the true reading, so that the words now ran — 
“ What think ye of al-Liit and al-'Ozz5., and of Man4t the 
third with them ? The male [offspring] for you and the 
female for God ? That were an unjust division 1 ” When 
the new version reached the eai’s of the Meccans they 
compared it with the old, and saw that the Prophet had 
broken the peace again. So their enmity broke out again 
with fresh violence. 

It is generally and justly suspected that this compromise 
did not rest on a momentary inspiration of Satan, but was 
the result of negotiations and protracted consideration. 
Nor was the breach so instantaneous as is represented; 
the peace lasted more than one day. There is no doubt 
as to the fact itself. Every religion must make compro- 
mises to gain the masses. But for Mohammed the moment 
for this had not yet arrived ; later on he used the method 
of compromise with great eflect. 

The news of the peace betw^een Mohammed and the 
Meccans had recalled the fugitive Moslems from Abyssinia;® 
on their return the actual state of affairs proved very 
different indeed from w^hat they had been led to expect, 
and it was not long before a second emigration took place. 
By degrees as many as a hundred and one Moslems, mostly 
of the younger men, in little groups, had again migrated 
to Abyssinia, where they once more met with a friendly 
reception. Among them were Ja'far, the brother of 'All, 
and the Prophet’s daughter Eokay^^a, along with her hus- 
band ’'Othm^n b. ‘'Aff4n.^ 

Mohammed’s position was very considerably altered for 
the worse, both subjectively and in other respects, by his 
precipitate withdrawal from the compromise almost as soon 
as it had been made. He himself indeed, although long 
and salutarily humbled by the remembrance of his fall 
(sur. xvii. 75 sqq,), never abandoned faith in his vocation; 
his follow’ers also did not permit themselves to be led 

tradition ignores the fact itself, hut knows its result, the return of the 
Abyssinian fugitives. 

2 Al-ghardnik fine -sounding hut perhaps meaningless 

WOids “Herrlich, etwas dimkel zwar, 

Doch es klingt recht wunderbar/' 

Comp. Nbldeke, oj?. dU P- SO. Hobal, though the chief god of the 
Meccans, is not mentioned in the Koran either here or elsewhere. 
Perhaps as God of the Ka'ba he was already identified with Allah by 
the Meccans, or was so identified by Mohammed. 

® The date assigned is the month Ptajab of the fifth year of the Call, 
corresponding to the eighth year before the Plight (a.d, 614-615). 
The compromise must have been made in the interval. The chronology 
of this period is of course in the highest degree uncertain, and the 
order, of the events hard to ascertain. Thus it can scarcely be deter- 
mined whether the above-mentioned scene with Abii Talib ought to be 
placed before or after the compromise. 

^ 'Othmdn and Eokayya, however, members of the noble house of 
Omayya, soon returned, along with many others. The rest remained 
in exile until the seventh year of the Plight. 
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away. But tlie Meccans, from the way in wiaich he had 
at first given out a verse as O-ocFs wx>rd and afterwards 
withdrawn it as a suggestion of Satan, did not hesitate to 
draw the inference that the whole of his boasted revelation 
was nothing but a manifest imposture. To their cold and 
unfeeling logic the Prophet had nothing to oppose save 
passionate assurances. 

B’ortunately for the Moslems, precisely at this junotoe, 
when matters were assuming so gloomy an aspect for their 
little company, t'wo conversions took place, which were well 
fitted to revive their courage. Mohammed^s uncle, Hamza 
b. 'Abdalmottalib, felt his family pride wounded by the 
injurious treatment which the former had received from 
Abu Jalil, head of the great and wealthy family of the 
Band Makhzfim, and in order to become publicly his 
champion, he adopted Islam. Of much more importance 
still was the conversion in the same year (the sixth of the 
Call) of 'Omar b, al-KlmtUb. ‘Omar was then only twenty- 
six years of age, and neither rich nor noble ; hut his im- 
posing figure and his unbending strength of will gave him 
a personal influence, which immediately made itself felt in 
a very marked manner in favour of Islam. Until now its 
religious gatherings had taken place privately, especially 
in the house of Arkam ; but ‘Omar offered his prayers at 
the Ka‘ba as publicly as possible, and liis example was 
followed by the other Moslems. Their religious exercises 
were no longer gone about in secret, but ostentatiously 
and before the eyes of all. 

Bo far as can be gathered, it w^as at this time that the 
opposition between Mohammed and his townsmen reached 
its highest pitch. The feeling that he had somewhat 
committed himself embittered him ; he -was determined to 
atone for his previous concessions to polytheism by un- 
oompromising polemic against it. A personal element, 
which had lurked from the first in the war of principles, 
became by degrees increasingly dominant. The idols were 
less displeasing to iUhlh than the idolaters ; his own wor- 
ship was a matter of less concern to him than the recogni- 
tion of Ms messenger. With ever-increasing distinctness 
the proj^hetic utterances came to be mere wmrds of threaten- 
ing and rebuke against tlie Meccans ; it was impossible 
not to recognize in Hoali and Moses or Abraham the pro- 
phet himself. The coining judgment upon Mecca, and the 
hour of it, were either in plain wmrds or veiled aHusioii 
the continual theme of the admonisher ; ” but the’ oftener 
and the more urgently it was repeated, the less was the 
impression it produced. The Meccans did not, on the 
whole, suffer themselves to be much disturbed by the pro- 
spect of the terrible overthrow which was portrayed before 
• them in vivid colours. They were even profane enough 
to express a desire to see the long-threatened catastrophe 
arrive at last, and their audacity went so far as to complain 
of the revelations with which Mohammed sought to stir 
their feelings as being tedious.^ They did not in the least 
believe that the Biblical narratives, which he related with | 
special pride, were known to him by revelation ; on the ' 
contrary, they pretended to know perfectly well the human ! 
source from which he had derived them (sur. .xvi. 105 ; 
XXV. 5 ; xliv. 13). It is very interesting to find Mohammed 
in presence of their unbelief referring to the recognition 
and approval with which he met among the children of 
Israel (sur. vi. 114; x. 94; xiii. 36 sqq.; xvii. 108; xxviii. 
52 sq,; xxxiv. 6), and particularly to find him appealing 
to the testimony of a certain Jew, whom he does not name 
(sur. xivi. 9 $qq.) Manifestly he had relations Muth Jews 
at this period, and was under their influence ; and from 
them, of course, it was that the material of his Old Testar 
ment and Haggadistic narratives was derived. At the 

^ Ibn Hisham, pp. 19b 235%. 


same time it is clear that he himself must have believed 
these to have come directly to him in a second revelation 
from above, otherwise he "would hardly have taken his 
stand in the presence of his opponents upon the testimony 
of the Jews. Biich a self-deception seems indeed hardly 
credible to us, but it is impossible to impute to the Arab 
prophet too complete an absence of the critical faculty. 

The Koraish at last lost all patience. Their heads The jhv 
entered into a solemn compact to break off all intercourse tercUct. 
•with the Hashimids, as they declined to separate them- 
selves from Mohammed. The Hashimids submitted to 
the interdict for the sake of their relative, although for 
the most part they were not believers on him. Along 
with the Banii 1-Mo-fc-talib they withdrew into the separate 
quarter of their chief, into the so-called Shi‘b Abi Talib ; 
one only of their number, Abii Lahab, se]:>aratecl himself 
from them, and made common cause with the Meccans. 

All buying and selling with the excommunicated persons 
being forbidden, these found themselves reduced occasion- 
ally to outward distress, as well as excluded from all 
fellowship. This treatment, although ap 2 :)arently never 
carried out with absolute strictness, did not fail of its 
effect. The Prophet’s more remotely attached adherents 
fell away from him, and his efforts for the spread of Islam 
were crippled. All he could do was to encourage those 
who remained faithful, and to set himself to seek the con- 
version of his relations. 

This state of matters, after continuing for from two to 
three years, at last became intolerable to the Meccans 
themselves, who had a variety of relations with the ex- 
communicated family. In the tenth year of the Call (a.d. 
619-620) five of the leading citizens paid a visit to the 
Shi'b AM TMib and induced the Banu Hdshim and al- 
Mot-talib to come out of their retirement and again appear 
among their fellow-citizens. The rest of the Koraish were 
taken by suriirise, and did not venture, by setting them- 
selves against the fait accompli, to run the risk of what 
might have become a dangerous breach. The story goes 
that a lucky accident released them from the solemn oath 
under which they had laid themselves with reference to the 
Banff H^shim — the mice had destroyed the document, 
hung up in the Ka‘ba, on which it was recorded. 

Mohammed was now free once more ; but he no longer Tlie Pro- 
thought of carrying on his polemic against the Meccans or 
of seeking to influence them at all. In his relations to ^ 
them three stadia can be distinguished, although it is easier 
to determine their character than their chronology. In 
the first instance, his endeavour was to propitiate them 
and win them over to his side ; when other methods failed, 
he even went so far as to make complimentary mention of 
their goddesses in one of his revelations, and thus to set 
up a compromise with heathenism. When this compromise 
failed, he forthwith commenced an embittered assault upon 
the idolaters, which ended in the outlawry of Mmself and 
of his family. And now, the ban having been removed, 
he gave the Meccans up, abandoning them to their hard- 
ness of heart. It had become clear to him that in his 
native town Islam was to make no progress, and that his 
position was untenable. His feeling of separation was in- 
I creased all the more with the death of his faithful Khadija 
about this time, followed soon afterwards by that of Abff 
Tfflib, his noble protector. He accordingly came to the 
determination to take his chance in the neighbouring TMf, Visit to- 
and set out thither alone. On his arrival he asked the 
heads of the town whether they would be willing to receive 
him and protect the free proclamation of his doctrines. . 

He was answered in the negative ; the mob drove him out 
of the town, and pursued him until -he found refuge in a 
vineyard, the property, of two noble Meccans. In the 
deepest despondency, he agam took the homeward road. 

' ■■ ■ 
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Tradition lias it that lie found comfort in the fact that at 
least the Jinns listened to him asj^y the way he chanted 
the Koran in the sacred grove of Kakhla.^ In the present 
circumstances it was now impossible for him to return into 
the town, after having openly announced his intention of 
breaking with it and joining another community. He did 
not venture to do so until, after lengthened negotiations, 
he had assured himself of the protection of a leading citizen, 
Mothm b. hidl. Notwithstanding all that had happened, 
he resolved, two months after the death of Khadija, to enter 
upon a second maiTiage with Sauda bint Zani*a, the widow 
of an Abyssinian emigrant. 

Chance soon afterwards brought to pass what fore- 
thought (on his journey to T^lif) had failed to accomplish. 
After having given up the Meccans, Mohammed was wont 
to seek interviewns with the Arabs who came to Mecca, 
^^lajanna, Dint 1-Maj4z, and ‘Olatz, for the purpose of taking 
part in the feasts and fairs, and to preach to them. 2 On 
one such occasion, in the third year before the Flight 
The men (a.d. 619-620), he fell in with a small company of citizens 
of Me^ of Medina, who to his delight did not ridicule him, as was 
usually the case, but showed both aptness to understand 
and willingness to receive his doctrines. For this they 
had been previously prepared, alike by their daily inter- 
course with the numerous Jews -who lived in confederation 
with them in their toivn and neighbourhood, and by the 
connections which they had with the Nabataeans and 
Christian Arabs of the north. Hanifitism was remarkably 
widely diffused among them, and at the same time there 
w’ere movements of expectation of a ne’w religion, perhaps 
even of an Arabian Messiah, wdio should found it. Medina 
'was the proper soil for Mohammed’s activity. It is singular 
that he owed such a discovery to accident. He entered 
into closer relations with the pilgrims who had come from 
thence, and asked them to try to find out whether there 
was any likelihood of his being received in their towm. 
They promised to do so, and to let him hear from them in 
the following year. 

At the pilgrim feast of next year, accordingly, twelve 
citizens of Medina had a meeting with Mohammed,^ and 
gave him their pledge to have no god but Allah, to with- 
hold their hands from wiiat was not their owm, to flee for- 
nication, not to kill new^-born infants, to shun slander, and 
to obey God’s messenger as far as w^as fairly to be asked.^ 
First This is the so-called First Homage on the 'Akaba.^ The 
Homage twelve men now returned, as propagandists of Islam, to 
^Akaba homes with the injunction to let their master hear 

' of the success of their efforts at the same place on the 
following year. One of the Meccan Moslems, Mos'ab b, 
*Omair, w^as sent along with or after them, in order to teach 
the people of Medina to read the Koran, and instruct them 
in the doctrines and practices of Islam. 

Islam spread very quickly on the new soil. It is easy 
to understand how his joy strengthened the Prophet’s 
spirit to try a higher flight. As a symptom of his exalted 
frame we might well regard his famous night-journey to 
Jerusalem (sur. xvii. 1 ; vi. 2), if we could be sure that it 

^ Sur. xlvi. 2S ; Ixxii. 1. On tlie impossibility of liistorically fixing 
the date of this occurrence see Nokleke, op. cit, p. 101. 

^ IMuir (ii. 181 sq.) assumes, with good reason, that he had already 
done so dining the time when he was living in the Shtb Abi Talih, 
and assigns to this period the story that Abii Lahab followed him in 
this in order to counteract his preaching, and sow tares among the 
wheat. 

^ Sprenger (ii, 526) identifies this meeting with the first, Which tra- 
dition distinguishes from it and places a year earlier. He is probably 
right. 

^ Afterwards this was called the women’s oath. It is a noteworthy 
summary of the features by which Islam is distinguished from 
heathenism. 

® On the ’Akaba compare VaUdi, pp. 417, 427, 429. It was a 
station between 'Arafa and Mina. 


belonged to this period. Tlie proifliecy also of tlie final 
triiimpli of tbe Eomans over the Persians (contained in 
sur, XXX. 1 sqq.) might very well pass ^f or an expression of 
his owm assurance of victory, as at that time he still had a 
feeling of solidarity with the Christians. But the prophecy 
(the only one contained in the Koran) belongs, it wmuld 
appear, to a much earlier date.'^ 

At the Meccan festival of the last year before the Flight 
(in March 622) there presented themselves among the pil- 
grims from Medina seventy-three men and twm women who 
had been converted to Islam. In the night after the day of 
the sacrifice they again had an interview with the Prophet 
on the ‘Akaba ; ANAbbds, his uncle, wFo after Abii TAlib’s 
death had become head of the Banff Hdshim, wms also Second 
present. This is the so-called Second Homage on the Homage. 
""Akaba, at which Mohammed’s emigration to Medina was 
definitely settled. AN Abbas solemnly transferred his 

nephew^ from under his owm protection to that of the men 
from Medina, after these had promised a faithful discharge 
of the duties this involved. They swore to the Prophet to 
guard him against ail that they guarded their wives and 
children from. He, on the other hand, promised thence- 
foiwvard to consider himself wlioily as one of themselves, 
and to adhere to their society. According to the tradition 
this remarkable scene W'as brought to a close by a sudden 
noise. 

The Meccans soon got wind of the affair, notwithstand- , 
ing the secrecy with wdiich it had been gone about, but 
Ibn Obay, the leader of the Medina pilgrim caravan, wdioni 
they questioned next morning, was able with good con- 
science to declare that he knew notliing at all about it, as, 
being still a heathen, he had not been taken into the con- 
fidence of his Moslem comrades, and he had not observed 
their absence over night. The Meccans did not gain 
certainty as to wFat had occurred, until the men of Medina 
had left. They set out after them, but by this they gained 
nothing. They next tried, it is said, violently to prevent 
their own Moslems from migrating. After a considerable 
pause, they renew^ed the persecution of the adherents of 
the Prophet, compelling some to apostasy, and shutting up 
others in prison. But the measures they adopted were in 
no case effective, and at best served only to precipitate the 
crisis. A few days after the homage on the *Akaba, 
Mohammed issued to his followers the formal command to 
emigrate. In the first month of the first year of the The emi- 
Flight (April 622) the emigration began; within 
months some 150 persons had reached Medina. Apart 
from slaves, only a few were kept behind in Mecca.® 

Mohammed himself remained to the last in Mecca, in the 
company of Abffbekr and 'All. His reason for doing so is 
as obscure as the cause of his sudden flight. The explana- 
tion offered of the latter is a plan laid by the Meccans for 
Ms assassination, in consequence of which he secretly 
withdrew along with Abffbekr. For tw^o or three days the 
two friends hid themselves in a cave of Mount Thaur, 
south from Mecca, till the pursuit should have passed 
over (sur. ix. 40). They then took the nortlward road 
and arrived safely in Medina on the 12th of Eabf of the 
first year of the Flight.^ MeanwFile, 'All remained three 

^ See Muir, ii 219 sqq. ; Sprenger, ii 527 sqq. ; a,nd on the other ■ - 
side, Noldeke, Koran, p. 102. The masrd was afterwards called 
nvCrdj (ascension), and, originally represented as a vision, came to he 
regarded as an objective though instantaneous occurrence. 

^ See on the one hand Muir (ii 22Z sqq.) and Sprenger (ii 527 sqq.), 
and on the other Holdeke (Qoran, p. 102; TahaH, p. 298). The 
manner in which Sprenger seeks to make the prophecy a ez 

evmtu is unfair. 

® Ihn Hisham, pp, 315 sq., 319 sq. 

The 12tlx of Bahi’ is, according to tradition, the Prophet’s birth- 
day, the day' of his arrival in Medina, and the day of his death. It 
ia certain. that he died at mid-day on Monday the 12th of Rabi', but 
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days longer in Mecca, for tlie purpose, it is alleged, of 
restoring to its oMuiers all the property which had been 
entrusted for safe keeping to tlie Prophet. The Koraish 
left him entirely iininoiested, and threw no obstacle in the 
way when at last he also took his departure. 

Moham- With the Flight to Il^Iedina a ne'w period in tlie life of 

mediu the Prophet begins; seldom does so great a revolution 

Medixta. circumstances of any man. Had he remained 

in Mecca he would in the best event have died for his 
doctrine, and its trimnph would not have come until after 
his death. The Flight brought it about that he, the 
founder of a new religion, lived also to see its complete 
victory, — that in his case was united all that in Christen- 
dom is separated by the enormous interval between Clirist 
and Constantine. He knew how to utilize Islam as the 
means of founding the Arabian commonwealth ; hence the 
rapidity of its success. That this was of no advantage for 
the religion is easily understood. It soon lost the ideality 
of its beginnings, for almost from the first it became 
mixed up with the dross of practical considerations. In 
reaching its goal so soon its capability of development was 
checked for all time to come ; in eveiw essential feature it 
received from Mohammed the shape which it has ever 
since retained. It ought not, however, to be overlooked 
that the want of ideality and spiritual fruitfulness was 
partly due to its Arabian origin. 

Mohammed in the first instance took up his quarters in 
the outlying village of Kob4, where several of his most 
zealous adherents had their homes, and had already built 
a mosque. It was not until after some days had passed, 
and he had made himself sure of the best reception, that 
he removed to the city itself, which at that time bore the 
name of Yathrib. All were anxious to have him; in order 
that none might feel themselves slighted, he left the de- 
cision to the camel (al-Kaswa) on which he rode. It 
knelt down in an open space in the quarter of the Banii 
Hajjdr, which he accordingly selected as the site of the 
mosque and of his own house. At first he took quarters 
for seven months in the house of Abii Ayyfih ; Muthin this 
interval the mosque was finished, which was to serve at 
once as the place of religious gatherings and as the com- 
mon hall. Close to it was the Prophet’s private d%velling, 
consisting of the huts of his wives, in one or other of 
w^ich he'* lived. At that time he had only one wife, the 
Sauda already mentioned ; but soon he married, in addi- 
tion, the youthful *Aisha, the daughter of his friend 
Ahiihekr, w^ho acquired great influence over him. Some 
of the leading emigrants built houses in the same neigh- 
bourljood, while the rest continued to be quartered with 
the peoj^le of Medina. 

Medina. Medina is situated on a westward spur of the Arabian 
tableland, on the Wadi Kandt. It is an oasis amongst 
barren rocks, mostly of volcanic origin. The inhabitants 
supported themselves by their date palms and by the field 
and garden fruits that grew under their shadow ; they had 
their homes partly in the town itself and partly in the 
suburbs and outlying villages. i\.t one time the oasis had 
belonged to the elews, as the similar oases to the north 
still did — Wadi I-Kord, Khaibar, Fadak, Taimd. But 
some centuries before Mohammed’s time, Arabs of Yemen, 
the Band Kaila, had immigrated and partially driven the 
Jews away. Many Je'ws, however, still continued to live 
there, partly scattered among the Arab tribes and under 
their protection, partly also in independent communities 
such as the Kainok^, the FTadlr, and the Koraiza. For 
them it was a great advantage that tlie Arabs were not 
agreed among themselves. The Band Kaila were divided 


tlie other statements are all the more snspicions because they also 
speak of Monday and mid-day. Comp. Noldeke, Qoraiif p. 59 sq. 


into two branches, the Aus and the Khazraj, wlio were Ans and 
constantly at daggers drawn. The mutual hate wdiich i^liazraj. 
burned wdthin thein, from time to time manifested itself in 
murder and assassination, if by any chance one of the Aus 
had wandered into a Khazrajite quarter, or vice verset 
Shortly before the arrival of Mnhammed, the battle of 
Bo'ath had taken place within the liberties of Medina, in 
which the Aus, with the help of their Jewish allies, had 
vanquished the Khazraj and broken their preponderance. 

The Khazraj were the more numerous and powerful, and 
seem to have been on the point of making their leading 
man, Ibn Obay, the king of Medina; by the battle of 
Bo‘ath the balance of parties — and anarchy — was pre- 
served in the interests of a third, wiio came in at the right 
moment to settle these feeble and exhausting feuds and 
restore order. 

The circumstances were singularly fitted to change the Mobam- 
religious influence which Mohammed brought along with ^ed’s in- 
hiin into another of a political character, and from being a 
projihet to make him the founder of a commonw^eaith. The " 

Arabs had hitherto been accustomed to lay before their 
Kahins, or priestly seers, at the sanctuaries, for decision in 
God’s name, all sorts of disputes and hard questions wiiich 
ordinary means were inadequate to decide. The religious 
prestige wiiich ’ Mohammed enjoyed led directly to his 
being frequently called in as adviser and judge. In 
Medina quarrels and complications w^ere abundant, and an 
authority to stand over both parties w^as much needed. 
Mohammed met this need in the manner wKich w^as most 
acceptable to the Arabs ; the authority he exercised did 
not rest upon force, but upon such a voluntary recognition 
of the judgment of God as no one had any need to be 
ashamed of.^ In principle, it w^as the same kind of judicial 
and public influence as had been possessed by the old 
Kdhins, but its strength was much greater. This arose 
not only from the peculiarly favourable circumstances, but 
above all from Mohammed’s own personality. It is im- 
possible to understand the history until one has mastered 
the fact of his immense sifiritual ascendency over the 
Arabs. The expedient of giving oneself out for the mes- 
senger of God, and one’s speech as the speech of God, is 
of no avail to one who finds no credence ; and credence 
such as Mohammed received is not given for any length of 
time either to an impostor or a dupe. Even the respect 
in which he was held as a prophet w^ould have helped him 
little if his decisions had been foolish and perverse. But 
they were in accordance with truth and sound understand- 
ing; he saw into things and w^as able to solve their riddle ; 
he w^as no mere enthusiast, but a thoroughly practical 
nature as well. 

It w^as not long before he was able to demand as of right 
that which, in the first instance, had been a voluntary tri- 
bute. “ Every disj)iite which ye have one with another 
ye shall bring before God and Mohammed;” so runs the 
text in the original constitution for Medina, set up in the 
first years after the Flight 2; and in the Koran a rebuke is 
given to those who continue to seek the administration of 
justice at the hands of the false gods, i.e. of their priests 
and seers. ^ With incredible rapidity the Prophet as a 
veritable ‘Gnikirn biamr Allih” had come to be the most 
powerful man in all Medina. 


^ Yery significant is it tliat the Moslems were ready to submit even 
to punishment witb stripes, if awarded by God. 

^ Ibn Hisham, 342, 17. 

^ Ibn Hisliam, 860, 8 sqq, Jolas b. Sowaid and other hypocrites 
were summoned before Mohammed by their believing relatives on ac- 
count of some dispute ; but they in tlieir ti;rn summoned the plaintiifs 
before the Kahins, who in the days of heathenism had been their 
judges. It was with reference to this that sur. iv. 63 was revealed — 

Hast thou not taken note of those who profess to he believers, yet 
wish to carry on their suit before the false gods 
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Moliarnined tliiis laid the foundations of his position in | afterwards became the basis of the Moslem fiscal system, 


a manner precisely similar to that which Moses (Exod. 
xviii.) is said to liave followed ; and just as the Tora,h grew 
out of the decisions of Moses, so did the Smina out of those 
of Mohammed. It was perhaps in judicial and regulative 
activity, which lie continued cpiietly to carry on to the 
very end of liis life, that his vocation chiefly lay. At ^ali 
events his work in this direction was extremely beneficial, 
if only because he was the creator of law and justice where 
previously there had been nothing but violence, self-help, 
or at ];>est voluntary arrangement. But the contents of 
his legislation also (if it can be called by such a name) 
marked a distinct advance upon what had been the previ- 
ous use and wont in Arabia, In particular, he made it 
his special care to set a fence round the rights of property, 
and to protect and raise the place of woman in marriage. 
Blood revenge he retained indeed, but completely altered 
its character by reserving to himself the right of permitting 
it ; in other words, the right of capital sentence. It need 
not be said that in many ways he availed himself of that 
which already existed, whether in the form of Arab usage 
or of Jewish law; he followed the latter, in particular, in 
Ills laws relating to marriage. 

1 , The new situation of affairs inevitably brought it about 
that religion was made a mere servant in the work of 
forming a commonwealth. Never has this service been 
better performed ; never has it been utilized vdth greater 
adroitness as a means towards this end. In Mecca, Islam 
had originally been nothing more than the individual con- 
viction of Mohammed ; it was only after severe struggles 
that he went so far as to preach it, and even his preaching 
had no other aim than to create individual conviction in 
others. What he said was of the simplest description— 
that peojDle ought to believe in God and in judgment to 
come, that men ought to live their lives seriously and not 
waste them in follies, that one ought not to be high-minded 
or covetous, and so on. A community arose, it is true, 
even in Mecca, and was confirmed by the persecutions. 
There also religious meetings were held and social prayers. 
But everything was still in a very fluid and rudimentary 
stage ; religion retained its inward character. It was not 
until the first two years after the Flight that it gradually 
lost this, and became, if not exclusively, yet to a very large 
extent, a mere drill system for the community.^ No god 
but the one God (la ilah ilia llah) was the entire sum of 
their dogmatic, and less importance was attached to belief 
in it than to profession of it. It was the watchword and 
battle-cry. The prayers ^ took the form of military exer- 
cises ; they were imitated with the greatest precision by 
the congregation, after the example of the Imam. The 
mosque was, in fact, the great exercising ground of Islam ; 
it was there that the Moslems acquired the esprit de co9p$ 
and rigid discipline which distinguished their armies. 

Next to the monotheistic confession (taulnd) and to 
prayer (saUt) came almsgiving (zakfit, saclaka) as a third 
important means by which Mohammed awakened and 
brought into action among his followers the feeling of fellow- 
ship. The alms by and by grew to be a sort of tithe, which 

^ This is to be tinderstood as applying to the system as a "whole. 
Of course, there are ahvays individuals who break through system ; 
but the historical power of Islam rests upon the system. To the 
system also belongs the spiritual jargon which Mohammed introduced. ' 
It was no longer permissible to say “ Good morning I ’ (Im sabahan), 
the phrase now ran, Peace be with thee!” and on every occasion 
pious forms of speech were demanded. Characteristic of the puritan- 
ism of the system is the prohibition of wine and of gaming, first issued 
in the years immediately following the Flight, and the contempt for 
poetry, 

2 They were five in number — at sunrise, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
late evening. Each prayer consisted originally of two, afterwards of 
four, prostrations. The chief weekly public service (jom’a), with ser- 
mon, was held on Friday at mid-day. 


and so at the same time tiie material foundation of the 
Moslem state. Keligion received so practical a develop- 
ment that of alms nothing hut the name remained, and 
the convenient fiction that the taxes had to be paid to God. 

Just in proportion to the closeness of the union into In - 
which Islam brought its followers did its exclusiveness ^rejised 
towards them that were without increase. If in gpfeness^ 

Mohammed in his relations to the other monotheistic reli- 
gions had observed the principle, “ he that is not against 
me is for me,” in Medina his rule was “he that is not for 
me is against me.” As circumstances were, he had to ad- The 
just matters chiefly vuth the Jews. Without any intention 
on their part, they had helped to prepare the ground for 
him in Medina ; he had great hopes from them, and at first 
treated them on no different footing from that of the Arab 
families which recognized him. But as his relations with 
the Aus and Kliazraj consolidated, those which he had 
with the Jews became less close. The conjunction of reli- 
gious with political authority, the development of civil 
polity out of religion, of the kingship from the prophetic 
function, was precisely what they objected to.^ On the 
other hand, while the old polity of Medina, broken up and 
disorganized as it was, had no difiiculty in tolerating 
foreign elements within its limits, the new political system 
created by Islam changed the situation, and rendered it 
necessary that these should be either assimilated or ex- 
pelled. 

Mohammed’s hostility to the J ews found expression, in 
the first instance, theoretically more than practically,'^ and 
esiieciaily in the care with which he now differentiated 
cei'tain important religious usages which he had taken over 
from Judaism, so that they became distinguishing marks 
between Islam and Mosaism. Thus, for example, he altered 
the direction of prayer (Kibla), which formerly used to be 
towards Jerusalem, so that it now was towards Mecca; 
and for the fast on the 10th of Tisri (hlshilra) he sub- 
stituted that of the month of Kamadan.^ In appointing 
Friday as the principal day of public worship, he may also 
possibly have had some polemical reference to the Jevush 
Sabbath. Of these alterations the greatest in positive 
importance is the transference of the Kibla to Mecca. It 
symbolizes the completion of the Arabizing process which 
went on step by step with the change Islam underwent 
from being an individual to being a political religion. In 
substituting the Meccan Kaba for the sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem, Mohammed did not merely hid farewell to Judaism 
and assert his independence of it ; what he chiefly did was 
to make a concession to heathenism, and bring about a 
nationalization of Islam, for the purpose of welding together 
the Arab tribes (KabMl) into one community. Of similar 
significance was the institution of the feast of sacrifice ('id 
al-dohii) on the day of the Meccan festival. The Moslems 
were to observe the latter as much as possible, even if they 
could not be actually present on the spot. 

Thus we have the five chief precepts of Islam — (1) Con- Precepts 
fession of the unity of God ; (2) stated prayer ; (3) alms- 
giving ; (4) the fast of Eamadan ; (5) observance of the 
festival of Mecca. Capable of having deeper meanings 

^ While Islam had the effect of uinting the Arabs politically, "arii- 
formity of religion in the case of the Jews had no such, eflect ; on the 
contrary, the mutual feuds and hatreds in which they indulged con- 
duced greatly to the advantage of the Moslems. The Jews, of course, 
recognised Mohammed’s supremacy as a fact, but they denied any legal 
title thereto as arising from his prophetic ofiice. 

4 Compare the well-known second sura, in which a long attack is 
made on Judaism. 

® A connection with the Christian fasts is usually alleged. It is 
possible that Christian influence may have to do with the long duration 
of the fasts, but it cannot have anything to do with the selection of 
.Bamadan ; for in the first years after the Flight, Eamadan fell not in 
Spring but in December. 
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attached to them, but meritorions also, even in a merely 
external observance, they were an excellent iiivStriimentaiity 
for producing that e.^prit de corps, that obedience to AlUh 
and bis messenger, which constituted the strength of the 
Moslem system. Up till that time blood-relationship had 
been the foundation of all political and social relations in 
Arabia ; upon such a foundation it was impossible to raise 
any enduring edifice, for blood dissociates as much as it 
unites. But now, religion entered upon the scene as a 
much more energetic agent in building the social structure; 
it ruthlessly broke up the old associations, in order to 
cement the thus disintegrated elements into a new and 
iniicli more stable system. The very hearts of men were 
changed ; the sanctity of the old relationships faded away 
in the presence of Alhili ; brother would have slain brother, 
had ^lohammed willed it. The best Moslem was he who 
was the most remorseless in separating from the old and 
attaching himself to the new ; Mohammed gave preference 
to active natures, even if they occasionally kicked over the 
traces ; contemplative piety received from him only the 
praise of words. Over the anarchical rule of a multi- 
tude of families the sole sovereignty of God came forth 
triumphant ; its subjects were united by the firmest of all 
bonds. Every Moslem was every [Moslem’s brother, and, 
as matter of course, took his part as against every non- 
Moslem. Outside of Islam there was neither law nor 
safety; Alhlh alone was powerful, and he protected those 
only who acknowledged his vsole sovereignty. 

Emi- The Emigrants (Molnijira), who along with the Prophet 
"rants had tied from Mecca, were the kernel and the cement of 
community. It was made all the easier for them to 
‘ give etfeet to the fundamental principle, that citizenship 
in Medina depended not on family but on faith, because the 
natives themselves (Ansdr, “the Defenders”), consisting of 
Aus and Khazraj, neutralized one another by their mutual 
enmity. Mohammed seems at first to have cherished the 
design not only of entirely disowning relationship with 
non-Moslems, but also of obliterating as much as possible, 
within Islam, the distinctions of blood, by means of the 
common faith. He established between emigrants and 
individual citizens of Medina relationships of brotherhood, 
which also involved heirship. But he soon abandoned this 
line, and expressly recognized the validity and sacredness, 
withiii Main, of the old rights of family and inheritance 
(sur. viii, 7 6). Thus lie refrained from carrying out to 
it.s full logical consequence the theoretical principle of 
equalization, but on practical grounds permitted the old 
order of society to continue. At a subsequent period, he 
even conceded to relationship and the ties of blood far 
larger rights than were compatible with Islam, and thus 
himself laid the foundations of the violent quarrel which 
rent the community, more particularly in the time of the 
Omayyads. Similarly it might be said that communism 
was originally involved in the principles of Islam ; but it 
is characteristic that from the first the alms were less em- 
ployed for the equalization of society, than for strengthening 
the hands of the ruling power. It frequently happens that 
a religious revolution finds expression also in the region of 
social polity ; but it is remarkable to observe how Islam 
utilized the religious leaven from the first for a positive re- 
organization of society, and neutralized the destructive 
tendency which that leaven is wont to show in political 
affairs. It did not indeed succeed in totally destroying the 
radical tendency, as the history of the caliphate shows. 
But, on the whole, the equality before God which Islam 
teaches interfered hardly at all with the subordination of 
men to their human leaders; both were demanded by 
pligion, both were taken sincerely, and each was found, 
in practice, reconcilable with the other. 

That this new and drastic principle, thrown into the 


chaos of existing relations, must have exercised a mighty 
power both of attraction and repulsion is obvious. More 
than one naive expression bears witness to the astonish- 
ment with which the Arabs regarded the strange spirit 
which animated the community of tlie i\Ioslenis — the firm- 
ness with which they held together, the absolute and will- 
ing obedience which they gave to their leaders, the reck- 
lessness with which tlicy disregarded everything that before 
Islam, or outside of it, was loolced upon as holy. Some 
natures felt themselves attracted by these peculiarities, 
especially if on other grounds they felt little difficulty in 
severing themselves from their old connexions ; but, on the 
whole, feelings of antipathy prevailed. Even in Medina The 
itself this antipathy was widespread. The so-called hypo- liypo- 
crites (monafikun) were either only half-attached to the^^’^^^^' 
Prophet or in their inmost hearts unfavourably disposed ; 
they were kept from overt action partly by the absence of 
a decided opinion, partly by the terrorism which the con- 
vinced Moslems exerci>sed. The reproach of hypocrisy 
brought against them means chiefiy that they did not 
manifest a full acceptance of the new political relations. 

They could not reconcile themselves to the position of 
having never a word to say in their own toAvn, and of 
being compelled to obey the Prophet from Mecca and those 
who had come with him. For a time the danger was 
imminent that all Medina (the Emigrants of course ex- 
cepted) might be infected with hypocrisy, if one may call 
it hypocrisy when for a moment nature and blood asserted 
themselves against religious discipline and burst its bonds. 

The younger portion of the community, however, was on 
the %vhoie enthusiastic for Mohammed; the hypocrites 
were for the most part older men, especially heads of 
families, who found it difficult to put up with the loss of 
political influence which they %vere suffering. As chief of 
their number Ibn Obay is always named, the foremost 
man of Medina, whom the Khazraj had thought of crown- 
ing as king, before matters were so fundamentally changed 
by Islam. Mohammed’s attitude towards him and the 
hypocrites in general was that of connivance, — thoroughly 
approjMiate here, where political rather than religious affairs 
were involved, and the question was one less of principle 
than of power. 

The founding of the state upon the feeling of fellowship 
generated by religion, was without question the Prophet’s 
greatest achievement : the community of Medina was the 
i tool, its heroic faith the force, by means of which Islam 
attained the results which figure so largely in the history 
of the world. ^ Moslem tradition, however, does not stop to 
inquire what it was that constituted the inward strength of 
Islam, but goes on at once to relate what were its outward 
manifestations. Its information on the subject of the period 
of Mohammed’s sojourn in Medina is given imder the title of 
“the campaigns (maghdzi) of the apostle of God.” With 
a few of the smaller tribes in the neighbourhood of Medina 
(Johaina, Mozaina, Ghiffir, Aslam), and with the Khoz^'a, 
Mohammed maintained relations of peace and amity; 
benevolent neutrality gradually grew into alliance, and 
finally union with the commonwealth of Medina. But 
towards all the rest of Arabia his very principles placed 
him in an attitude of war. Ever since Islam from being 

religion had become a kingdom, he was compelled to 
vindicate, by means of war against unbelievers, its claims 
to supremacy ; the conflict of principles had to be settled 
by the sword, the sole sovereignty of AlMh demonsti'ated 

^ The credit of being- the founder of the Moslem state cannot be 
transferred to 'Omar, but must be left with Mohammed. It was not 
'Omar who created that feeling of oneness which enabled him, for ex- 
aniple, suddenly to recall a general like Khdlid from his career of victory 
without eliciting a murmur. The miracle is the “ primitive cell ” of 
Medina, not the fact that in course of time success gave it the force of 
an avalanche. 
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by force to tlie rebels vfho showed Tinwdllingness to accept 
it. More literally than Christ could Mohammed say of 
himself that he was come not to bring peace but a sword. 
Islam was a standing declaration of war against idolaters. 
The holy The nearest object against which to direct the holy war 
war. (jihikl) was presented by the Meccans. Against them first 
did Mohamiiied bring into operation the new principle, that 
it is faith and not blood that separates and unites. Ac- 
cording to Arab notions it was a kind of high treason on 
his part to leave his native town in order to join a foreign 
society ; on the part of the people of Medina it was an 
act of hostility to Mecca to receive him among them. 
The Meccans would have been fully justified on their side 
in taking arms against the Moslems, but they refrained, 
being too much at their ease, and shrinking besides from 
fratricidal war. It was the Moslems who took the initia- 
tive! aggressiveness was in their blood. Mohammed 
began with utilizing the favourable position of Medina, on 
a mountain spur near the great highway from Yemen to 
Syria, to intercept the Meccan caravans. Originally he 
sent forth only the Emigrants to take part in the expedi- 
tions, as the people of Medina had pledged themselves to 
defend him only in the event of his being attacked ; soon, 
however, they also joined him. What first induced them 
to do so -was the prospect of booty ; afterwards it was im- 
possible to separate themselves, so great -was the fusion of 
elements which had been quietly going on within the 
crucible of Islam. 

The first plunder was taken in the month Rajab, a.h. 2 
(Autumn 623), in which circumstance was at once seen the 
advantage arising from the change of conscience brought 
about by the new religion ; for in Eajab feuds and plun- 
dering raids were held to be unlawful. Belying upon the 
sacredness of this month a caravan of Koraish w^as return- 
ing from T^if laden with leather, wine, and raisins. But 
this did not prevent Mohammed from sending out a band 
of Emigrants to surprise the caravan at Nakhla, between 
TMf and Mecca; his orders to this effect were given in a 
document which was not to be unsealed until t'wo days 
after the departure of the expedition. The plan was carried 
out, and the surprise was ail the more successful, because 
the robbers gave themselves the outward semblance of 
pilgrims; one Meccan was killed in the struggle. But 
the perfidy with w^hich in this instance Mohammed’s ad- 
vanced religious view’s enabled him to utilize for his own 
advantage the pious custom of the heathen roused in 
Medina itself such a storm of disapproval, that he found 
himself compelled to disavow his own tools. In Moham- 
medan tradition, the contents of the unambiguous document 
in -which he ordered the surprise are usually falsified. 

Battle of The Koraish still remained quiet ; another outrage had 

Bedr. yet to come. In Eamadan A.H. 2 (December 623), the 
return of their great Syrian caravan was expected, and 
Mohammed resolved to lie in wait for it at Bedr, a favour- 
ite watering-place and camping -ground, northw’ard from 
Medina. For this purpose he set out thither in person 
along with 308 men ; but the leader of the caravan, the 
Omayyad Abd Sofydn, got word of the plan and sent a 
messenger to Mecca with a request for speedy help. Con- 
cern about their money and goods at last drove the Koraish 
to arms ; a very short interval found them, 900 strong, on 
the road to Bedr. By the way they received intelligence 
that the caravan had made a circuit to the wrest of Bedr, 
and was already in safety. Nevertheless they resolved, at 
the instance of the Makhzumit Abit Jahl, for the sake of 
their honour, to continue their march. When the Moslems 
first got touch of them at Bedr, they took them for the 
caravan ; their surprise on discovering the truth may be 
imagined. But, kept firm by the courage of their leader, 
they resolved to face the superior numbers of the enemy. 


On the morning of Friday, the 17th of Eamadan, the 
encounter took place. A number of duels w’ere fought in 
the front, which w-ere mostly decided in favour of the 
Moslems. The Meccans at ]ast gave up the fight, strictly 
speaking for no other cause than that they did not see any 
reason for carrying it on. They w^ere reluctant to shed 
the blood of their kinsmen ; they were awestruck in pre- 
sence of the gloomy determination of their adversaries, 
who did know -what they were fighting for, and w’ere 
absolutely reckless of consequences. After a number of 
the noblest and oldest of the Koraish, including at last 
Abfi Jahl, had fallen, those wdio remained took to flight. 

The number of the dead is said to have been as great as 
that of the prisoners. Two of the latter, whom he per- 
sonally hated, Mohammed caused to be put to death — 
'Okba b. Abi Mo'ai-t and al-Nadr b. al-Harith. When 
the last named had perceived, from the Prophet’s malignant 
glance, the danger in which he stood, he implored an old 
friend of his among the Moslems for his intercession. This 
request being refused, al-Nadr said : Had the Koraish 
taken thee prisoner, thou hadst not been put to death as 
long as I had lived ;” to which the apologetic reply was : 

“ I do not doubt it, but I am differently placed from thee, 
for Islam has made an end of the old relations.” To the 
remaining prisoners life was spared on payment by their 
kinsmen of a heavy ransom ; but Mohammed is said to 
have afterwards reproached himself for having allowed 
considerations of earthly gain to keep him back from send- 
ing them ail to hell as they deserved. 

The battle of Bedr is not only the most celebrated of Effect 
battles in the memory of Moslems ; it w’-as really also of 
great historical importance. It helped immensely to“‘^ 
strengthen Mohammed’s position. Thenceforw^ard open 
opposition to him in Medina w’as impossible; families . 
w’hich had hitherto withdrawm themselves from his influ- 
ence w’ere so thoroughly cowled by some atrocious murders 
carried out in obedience to his orders, that they w^ent over 
to Islam. He w’as now in a position to proceed to break 
up the autonomy of the Jew^s. In the first instance, he 
addressed himself to the weak Band Kainokd, demanding 
their acceptance of Islam ; on their refusal, he took the 
earliest opportunity that offered itself to declare w’ar against 
them. After a short siege they were compelled to surren- 
der; and they might congratulate themselves that their old 
ally, Ibn Obay, w^as able to concuss the Prophet into sparing 
their lives, and contenting himself with their banishment 
from Medina. Soon afterwrards other blows w^ere struck, 
in the shape of assassinations, by means of which Moham- 
med put out of the way several of the Jews whom he hated 
most, such as Kah b. al-Ashraf and Ibn Sonaina.^ The 
state of fear to which the rest were reduced may readily 
be imagined ; they came to the Prophet and begged him 
to be propitious. If in other days their dislike had found 
somewhat public expression in all sorts of witticisms and 
scornful sayings, they were now at least modest and quiet, 
and kept their hatred to themselves. 

The Meccans also were very deeply impressed by the 
defeat inflicted on them by the Moslems. They saw clearly 
that the blow must be avenged, and they took comprehen- 
sive measures for their campaign. After a year’s delay, 
their preparations being now complete, and their allies 

^ The murderer of Ibn Sonaina was Mohayyisa b. Mas’dd, of whose 
elder brother, Howaisa, he had been a sworn ally. Howaisa struck the 
murderer in consequence, and reproached him with his treacherous 
ingratitude, saying that much of the fat in his body had come from 
the estate of the Jew. Mohayyisa’s reply was : ^*If he who bade me 
kill him were also to hid me kill thee, I should obey.’' The brother, 
amazed, asked him if he was serious, and when the other assured him 
that he was, Howaisa exclaimed : “ By God, a religion which brings it 
to this is a stupendous one,” and forthwith became a convert. The 
story {Pakidij p. 98) is too characteristic to be passed OY<%r, 
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(Aliabisli) assembled, they set out iiiider the command of 
Abii Sofydn, and without any check reached Medina, where 
they pitched their camp to the north-east of tlie city, in 
the green com-lields by Blount Ohod. In Medina the 
eiders were for awaiting the attack on the town and de- 
fending themselTes within it, but the young men hurried 
the Prophet into the determination to meet the enemy 
"without the gates ; this resolution once come to he per- 
severed in, even after those who had urged him to it had 
Battle of changed their minds. On the morning of Saturday, the 
Ohod. Tth of Shawwal, A-H. 3 (Jan. Feb. 625), the armies met. 
At first the battle seemed to be going once more in favour 
of the 5Iosienis ; one after another the standard-bearers 
and chanijjions of the enemy fell, the whole host wavered, 
and even the camp was gained. But here their lust for 
plunder did them an evil turn. Mohammed had covered 
his left flank against the Meccan horsemen by a nimiber 
of bowmen, whom he had ordered on no account to leave 
their post. But as soon as they saw that the enemy’s 
camp was taken, they threw off all discipline, and 
determined to have their share of wliat was going. It 
thus became possible for the Meccan cavalry to fall upon 
the Moslem rear, and snatch back the victoiy that had 
already been won. In the confusion which now ensued 
Mohammed himself was wounded in the face, and for some 
time lay for dead on the ground. Among the slain was 
found bis uncle, Hamza b. 'Abdalmottalib, “the lion of 
God ; ” liis liver was cut out and carried to Abu Sofy4n’s 
wife, Hind Mnt 'Otba, wliose father had been killed by 
Hamza at Bedr. But the Meccans did not know how to 
follow up their triumph. Instead of at once attacking 
Medina — where, to be sure, a second struggle with Ibn 
Obay, who with his following had not taken part in the 
» battle at Ohod, would have been necessary — they con- 
tented themselves with the honour of their victory, and 
took the road home, after ha%’ing summoned the Moslems 
to a repetition in the following year of the duel at Bedr. 
Mohammed even pursued them for a short distance on the 
following day (as far as to Hamni al-Asad), of course only 
for the sake of appearances, that the Arabs might not 
suppose him to have been daunted by his defeat. 

Bani 2sothing came of the proposed meeting at Bedr, the 
Nadir Meccans failing to put in an appearance. The principal 
expelleJ. ^ expulsion of the Bami Nadir, 

the. most clistingiiislied and powerful Jewish family in 
Medina (Summer 625). Mohammed, under some pretext, 
suddenly broke with them and ordered their departure 
within ten days, on j)ain of death. Relying upon the 
support of Ibn Obay, they resolved to resist, and sus- 
tained a siege within their avails ; but the ally they had 
counted on proved a broken reed,^ and they were soon 
compelled to surrender. They were permitted to with- 
draw, taking along with them all their movable property 
except their arms. With music and roll of drum, the 
women in gala dress, they marched through the streets of 
Medina, on their way to Khaibar, wiiere they had pro- 
perty, Their land the Prophet appropriated to himself 
(sur. lix. 7) ; the income derived from it could be em- 
ployed to meet the numerous claims that were made upon 
him. He seems also to have handed over some of it to 
the Emigrants, who until then had acquired no j)roperty 
in land in Medina. 

Meanwhile, the Bami Nadir were not idle in Khaibar, 
but left no stone unturned to annihilate their mortal 
enemy. They succeeded in bringing about an alHance of 
the Koraish and the great Bedouin tribes of Solaim and 
Ghatafiin, for the suppression of Islam. In the month 


^ Tlie sympathy shown by many scholars for Ihn Obay, whose weak- 
ness degenerated into faithlessness, is 'nnjustitied,. 
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Dhli l-ta'da, a.h. 5 (March 627), the three armies set 
out, 10^000 strong, under the command of Abu Sofyan. 
Mohammed received word of this through the Khozaa, 
who secretly played into his hands, and on this occasion 
he resolved, not as formerly to offer J3attle on tlie open 
lield, but to make preparation for a siege. For the most 
part the houses of the town w^ere built so close to one 
another as to make a continuous ■wall ; at the north-Avest 
corner only was there a wide open space, through wdiicli an 
enemy could easily effect an entrance. Here Mohammed, 
with the advice and direction of the Persian freednian 
Balimin, drew a ditch, behind -which he entrenched him- 
self with the Moslems, the hill of Sak ^ protecting their 
rear. This fosse, w-hich has become famous, and has even 
given its name to the entire campaign (the War of the War of 
Fosse), fully served its purpose. The enemy with their 
cavalry perseveringly directed their attack on this spot, 
but were constantly repelled by the vigilant and courageous 
defence of the fosse. They at last gave up all hofie of 
reaching their end in this way, unless a simultaneous 
attack were to succeed in another quarter. To assist 
' them in this, they endeavoured to stir up the Koraiza, the 
last autonomous family of Jews still remaining in hledina, 
having their settlements in the south-east of the town. 

The Nadirite Hoyay b. Akhtab, the most zealous promoter 
of the alliance against Mohammed, undertook charge of 
the negotiations, and succeeded at last in persuading their 
prince, Ka'b b. Asad, to break his pact of neutrality with 
the Moslems. But nothing came of it. The J ews doubted 
the perseverance of the Koraish and their allies — they had 
their fears lest, if the struggle proved a protocted one, the 
besiegers might withdraw and leave them to their fate. 

They accordingly demanded hostages in security against 
such an event, being otherwise determined not to break 
up all hope of reconciliation with Mohammed by entering 
the contest. This attitude, in turn, aroused suspicion on 
the part of the besiegers, whom it was not difficult to con- 
vince that the Jews were demanding hostages of them for 
the purpose of handing them over to Mohammed, and so 
making their peace with him. All this crippled their activi- 
ties still more than did the failure of their own attacks upon 
the fosse. The season also was against them ; the weather 
was windy, the nights extremely cold, and, worst of all, the 
fields yielded nothing. From this cause the chief sufferers 
were the Bedouins, who had brought no forage for their 
camels and horses. Mohammed, who appears to have been 
kept well informed of their mood, judged it expedient to 
open negotiations with them. These were soon broken off 
indeed, but the mere fact that the Ghataffm had ever 
entered upon them was enough to create mutual suspicion 
amongst the allies. One stormy night the Meccans 
suddenly raised the siege, after it had lasted fourteen 
days, and returned home; they were followed by the 
Gha-taMn and Solaim. It was with no small joy that the 
Moslems on the follovung morning discovered the de- 
parture of the enemy ; it would have been impossible for 
them to have held out much longer, exhausted as they 
were, not less by cold and hunger, than by the fatigues of 
constantly mounting guard. As soon as Mohammed had 
given them permission to leave the camp beside the hill 
of Sak, they dispersed with the greatest alacrity to their 
homes, 

Mohammed, however, did not allow them much time to Attack 
recruit. Hardly had they reached their abodes, when he 
again called them to arms against the treacherous Koraiza. 

The unlucky Jews had been given over to the sword by 
the withdrawal of the allies; a siege of fourteen days 
compelled them to surrender unconditionally. The men 


® Now the citadel, it would seem. 
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were driven in chains to the house of Osama, h. Zaid, 
whence on the folloAving morniiig Mohammed caused them 
to he hroiight one by one to the market-place of Medina, 
and there executed. This continued till late in the even- 
ing. They were six or seven hundred in number, and 
among them Avas the Xadirite Hoyay b. Akhtab, the 
author of the Mhr of the Fosse, who had left the Meccans 
to join his fortunes Avith those of the Koraiza. By 
accepting Islam these men could have saved their lives, 
blit they preferred death. jSTo more magnificent martyrdom 
is knoAAm to history. The Avomen and children Avere sold 
into slavery; one young Avoman only, Banana, suffered the 
X>enalty of death for having broken the head of a Moslem 
Avith a millstone during the siege. With joyous heart and 
smiling face she Aveiit to meet her death, never forgotten 
by 'Aisha, AAuth whom she was when her name Avas called. 
The Prophet selected for himself the fair RaiMna, and 
married her, after having caused her to become a convert 
to Islam. 

The War of the Fosse v/as the last attack made by the 
Koraish upon Medina ; Mohammed noAV began to take the 
offensive toAAurds Mecca. This he at first set about with 
extreme diplomacy, utilizing the festiA^al, and the truce of 
God subsisting at the time of the festival, for the purpose 
of paying a visit to his native tOAvn. Although unsuccess- 
ful in winning to his side the neighbouring tribes of 
Bedouins, it was nevertheless with a considerable folloAving 
(1500 men) that in Dhil I-ka'da a.h. 6 (March 628),^ he set 
out on his journey. In a dream he had had the key of 
the Ka'ba delivered to him ; on the strength of this his 
folloAvers believed firmly in the success of the expedition. 
But the Koraish were determined that the pretext of pil- 
grimage should not avail their adversary; they summoned 
their allies and formed a camp to the north of their town 
for the purpose of preventing the entrance of the Moslems. 

Hodai- Mohammed was forced to halt at Hodaibiya on the borders 
of the sacred territory, and it was in vain that by fair 
speeches he sought to obtain permission to make the 
circuit of the Ka'ba. He felt himself too Aveak to force 
his Avay, and accordingly preferred to treat. While the 
envoys were passing to and fro, there suddenly arose an 
alarm in the Moslem camp; they apprehended a sudden 
act of treachery on the part of the Meccans. It AA’-as on 
this occasion that the famous Homage under the Tree took 
place, Avhen Mohammed pledged his folloAvers by striking 
hands that they wwld stand by him and go to death for 
his sake. Some of the Koraish agents AAutnessed the scene, 
and Avere immensely impressed by it ; such an enthusiastic 
obedience as Mohammed received, such an ascendency over 
the minds of men as he exercised, they had never before 
conceived to be possible, and on their return they urged 
their people in the strongest way not to permit matters to 
come to extremities. The Koraish accordingly judged it 
best to offer a bargain AAuth Mohammed, the terms being 
that for this year he Avas to AvithdraAv, so that the Arabs 
might not say that he had forced an entrance, but that on 
the folloAAung year he Avas to return and be permitted to 
remain three days wuthin the sacred territory for the 
purpose of sacrifice. After some discussion Mohammed 
accepted this proposal, although zealous Moslems detected 
a discreditable shortcoming in matters of faith, in so far as 
it involved turning back Avithin sight of the Ka'ba AAuthout 
being alloAved to accomplish the sacred circuit. When the 
agreement was to be committed to Avriting, Mohammed 
dictated the AA’-ords : “ In the name of AllAh, the merciful 
Rahman” but the Meccan plenipotentiary, Sohaii b. 
A.mr, declared that he knew nothing about Rahmdn, and 

^ Ndldeke, Tabari, p. 303, note 1 ; VaJddi, p. 18. 

® Ealimin is a name of God Avliich Mohammed had taken from the 
Jews and used with special preference. 
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insisted uj)on the customary formula — thy name, Alla- 
hommal” The Moslems murmured, but Mohammed 
yielded. He tlien Avent on to dictate : “ This is tlie treaty 
of peace betAA^een the apostle of God.” . . . Sohaii aneAv 
protested ; to acknoAiiedge Mohammed as the apostle of 
God, would be to declare himself his folloAA^er; the de- 
signation ought to he simply Mohammed b. 'Abdalidh. The 
Moslems murmured louder than before, and refused to 
consent to the change. The heads of the tAvo tribes of 
Medina, Osaid b. Hodair and Sa'd b. 'Obdda, Iield the 
hand of the scribe and declared that “Mohammed the 
apostle of God ” must be AAritten, or the sword must de- 
cide. The Meccan representatives AAdiispered to one 
another Avords of amazement at the spirit disp)layed by 
these men. But Mohammed made a sign to the zealots 
to hold their peace, and again gave AA^ay (sur. xAui. 110). 

The Avriting which now took shape ran as folloAA'S : — 

tliy name, 0 God ! This is tie treaty of peace concluded The 
by Mohammed b. 'Abdalldli and Sohaii b. 'Ainr. They liave agreed treaty, 
to allow their arms to rest for ten years. During this time each 
party shall be secure, and neither shall injure the other ; no secret 
damage shall he inflicted, but uprightness and Iionour prevail be- 
twixt us. Whosoever wishes to enter into treaty and covenant with 
Mohammed can do so, and whosoever wishes to enter into treaty 
and covenant with the Koraish can do so. But if a Koi’aisliite 
comes Avithout permission of his guardian (Wall) to Mohammed, he 
shall be delivered up ; but if, on the other hand, one of Jiloliammed’s 
people comes to the Koraish he shall not be delivered up. This 
year Mohammed with his companions must withdraw from us, ^ but 
next year he may come amongst us and remain for three daj^s, 
yet without other weapons than those of a traveller, the swords 
remaining in their sheaths.” 

The first result of the treaty was that the lOiozd'a de- 
clared for alliance AAUth Mohammed ; while, on the other 
hand, the Bekr b. Kinana joined themselves to the 
Koraish. 

To compensate his follov/ers for the apparent resultleSvS- War with 
ness of this expedition, Mohammed immediately after 
their return led them out against the rich JeAvs of Khaibar 
(northwards from Medina), AAdiither the Banff Haclir had 
migrated, and from which place they had unceasingly 
stirred up opposition against the Prophet. Hitherto he 
had contented himself with putting out of the AA^ay, by 
means of assassination, some of their leading men AA^ho 
seemed to him to be particularly dangerous, such as Abff 
R^fi' and Yosair b, Razirn,^ but noAv he resorted to whole- 
sale measures. In Moharram, a.h. 7 (May 628), he made 
his appearance before Khaibar with a poAA^erful army; in 
the plunder only those who had taken part in the expedi- 
tion of Hodaibiya were to share, but many others besides 
accompanied them. The Jgaa’-s, although aware of the 
hostility of Mohammed’s intentions, Avere neA^^rtheless 
taken completely by surprise Avheii one morning they saAv 
him and his troops encamp before their strongholds. One 
of their leaders had given them the excellent adAuce not 
to shut themselves up by families in their quarters, but to 
construct a common camp in the fields, otherAvise they 
were likely to share the fate of their coreligionists in 
Medina. But they replied that their strongholds were of 
a different sort, perched on impregnable summits, and 
they remained shut up within them. They had neither 
discipline nor order, courage nor devotion. As they Avere 
wanting in community of feeling, so also were they lacking 
in leaders. Their best man, Sal4m b. Mishkam, lay on a 
sick-bed ; his place was by no means supplied by Kindna 
b. b. Abi I-Hokaik. When they suddenly became aware 
that they had been completely abandoned by their Arab 
allies, the Ghataf4n, their heart utterly failed them. When 
besieged in any of their citadels, they hardly ever waited 

® Tlie “ vs ” is remarkable, and sounds as if the treaty had been 
dictated by the Meccans. 
y y{Md% pp. 170, 239. 
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to be stormed, but after one or two sorties evacuated it 
and withdrew^ to anothei’, where the same story was re- 
peated. Tims citadel after citadel fell into the hands of 
Kuin of the Moslems ; treachery, whicli had something to do with 
the Jews, the surrender, was weil-nigli superfluous. From Ai-Nat4t 
the Jews were driven to Al-Shikh, and at last nothing was 
left to them but Al-Katfba (with Ai-Watih and SoUlim).^ 
There they remained shut up and filled with fear, without 
even risking, as formerly, single combats and skirmishes 
before their citadels. After some time they asked ^ for 
peace, and obtained it on the footing that they retained 
their lives, wives and children, and one garment each, but 
gave up all their property, the penalty of concealing any- 
thing being death, Kin^na b. b. AM l-Holjaik wus cruelly 
tortured, and at last put to death because he had buried 
the renowmed jew^els of his family ; thus at the same time 
his handsome wife Safiya bint Hoyay was left free for 
Mohammed. 

His marriage -with the daughter of the king ” wmind 
up the prosperous campaign. §afiya felt no repulsion 
towards the man wMo had caused the death of her father 
Hoyay, and of her husband Kinana ; she gracefully accom- 
modated herself to the situation. More w^orthy w’-as the 
demeanour of another Jewess, Zainab, who made the 
' attempt to poison the executioner of her people, and 
atoned for this offence by her death. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, but Mohammed believed that even in his 
last illness he could trace the effects of the poison. 

Simultaneously with Khaibar, Fadak also fell into his 
hands, and shortly afteinvards Wadi 1-Kora, wMere also 
there w’ere settlements of Jew^s. The plunder was very 
considerable. So far as it consisted of movables, it was 
gathered together into a heap, and put up to auction; the 
proceeds were then divided. Mohammed insisted very 
strictly that no one should be permitted to plunder for 
his own hand. The xu'operty in land, palm plantations, 
vegetable gardens, were allowed for the time being to 
remain at a rent in the hands of the Jews; half of the 
produce had to be paid to the new owmers. The lion’s j 
share of the spoil fell to the lot of God, i.e. of the Prophet 
— a iifth of the movables, of the real estate a larger pro- 
portion. He consequently had at his command consider- 
able material resources, and he w^eil knew how to employ 
them, not only for the enrichment of his family, but also 
for gaining over to his side such individuals as were 
more accessible to payment than to principles. 

The peace of Hodaibiya, with the subsequent conquest 
of Khaibar, closes the first period of Mohammed’s life at 
Medina ; strictly speaking, indeed, it merely confirmed the 
status wMich in point of fact the War of the Fosse had 
already given him. If at first it seemed as if Mohammed 
had shamefully given w^ay, it soon became apparent, never- 
theless, that- the advantage lay with him. “FTo victory of 
Islam,” Abiibekr w^'as w^ont to say, ^^has more importance 
than the treaty of Hodaibiya ; men are always for hurry- 
ing things on, but God lets them ripen.” ‘‘Previously 
there had subsisted a w’-ail of partition between the 
Moslems and the rest of men ; they never sj^oke to each 
other; wherever they met, they began to fight. Sub- 
sequently hostility died dowm ; security and mutual con- 
napid fidence took its place. Every man of even moderate intel- 
heard of Islam joined it ; in the twenty-two 
months during which the truce subsisted, the number of 
conversions w^as greater than throughout the wiiole of the 
previous period ; the faith diffused itseff in all directions 
among the Arabs.” 

As a religion Islam did not attract the Arabs ; they had 
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no inclination to pray, read the Koran, and give alms. 

Of this they had given sufficient evidence by their per- 
ennial feuds wdth Mohammed, and by the murder of 
divers of his missionaries wFo w’-ere sent to teach them 
the faith.2 We can hardly believe that a new spirit now 
suddenly possessed them. Their change of attitude w^as 
merely due to the imposing effect of the rising might of 
Islam. They began to respect the Moslems, wdio, in spite 
of their small numbers, could defy a whole w^orld, because 
they w'ere of one mind, and did not ask what the w’orid 
thought. They saw that, in the great conflict betw^een 
Mecca and Medina, in which as actors or as spectators 
they had all jmrticipated, the victory inclined more and 
more to the side of Medina, that force could accomplish 
nothing against faith. The prestige of Mecca was shaken 
by the War of the Fosse, and w^as not restored by the treaty 
of Hodaibiya, in which the Koraish waved Mohammed oft* 
wdth the open hand, and at the same time permitted him 
to return next year. Islam had “stretched out its neck” 

— ^had consolidated itself into indestructible existence — ■ 
it now fought for victory. There w^as, moreover, another 
argument in favour of the new^ religion, to which the Arabs 
were very sensible — the rich booty, to wit, which the 
Moslems acquired by their continual forays. There is no 
question that the material success of Islam w^as the chief 
force that attracted new adherents. 

The treaty of Hodaibiya gave a breathing space to the Results 
two combatants, and of this the prophet reaped the whole of tlie 
advantage. The truce, which lasted for almost tw'O years, 
brought to the Meccans an almost unbroken series 
humiliations and losses. Contrary to all expectation, the 
2 >rovision made in their favour, by wMich Mohammed 
bound himself to send back such of their sons as deserted 
to him before their majority, turned to their hurt, so that 
they had to ask Mohammed to have it changed.^ Still 
more serious for them was the desertion of three eminent 
men, Kh41id b. al-Walfd, ‘Amr b. al-'As, and 'Othmdn b. 

Talha, whom the Prophet received with open arms. Next 
year they looked on with shame and concealed indignation 
when the Proj)het, availing himself of his stipulated right, 
entered the city with 2000 men, and performed the sacred 
ceremonies ('Omrat al-Kad4, March 629). Still they were 
afraid to break with him again, and did not even venture to 
rid themselves of his spies, the Khoz4*a, wFo lived in their 
midst, “ Wlien they put one foot forward they draw the 
other back; they are convinced that Mohammed vull 
win”— such was the impression the Koraish made on the 
Bedouins, who have a very keen instinct in matters of 
this sort. They had lost confidence in themselves; they 
knew that the fight was not fought out, but they dared 
not seek to bring it to a decision. 

■ Against their -will the decision came. The Banff Bekr 
fell ui)oii Mohammed’s friends, the Khoza'a, and were 
supported by some of their Koraishite allies. The Khoz4- 


2 See Yakid% pp. 153-157 (Bir Maffna and al-Raji^), andtlie general 
view of these feuds, p. 29 

® Abff Basir had fled to Mohammed to Medina ; the Meccans de- 
manded his surrender. He was given up, in spite of his passionate 
remonstrances, to the two messengers sent to fetch him. But on the 
road he fell on one of them and slew him with his own sword ; the 
other hastened back to Medina in horror. Abu Basir followed, 
thinking Mohammed had now done enough to satisfy the Meccans. 
Only, however, when the messenger refused the charge of so dangerous 
a prisoner, did Mohammed permit the latter to go ofl‘ where he pleased, 
refusing, to allow him to stay with the Moslems. Accordingly Abu 
Basir made for the coast-road of the Syrian caravans, and became the 
leader of other Moslem fugitives from Mecca, who quickly gathered 
round him. They intercepted all caravans, divided the prey, and 
slew the men. Abff Basir's robberies at length induced the Meccans 
to ask Mohammed by letter to allow him to join his community, and 
so put an end to the mischief. — Vahidi, p. 261 ; Ibn Hishdm, p. 
757 m. 


^ Such were the names of the three separate quarters of Khaibar, 
each one made up of a complex of houses and citadels. 
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ites complained to the Prophet, who eagerly seized the 
pretext for war. In vain did the Meccans send Abii 
Sofyan to Medina to renew the truce; they could not 
move the Prophet from his purpose. In Eamaclan, a.h. 8 
The (January 630), he moved against Mecca with an army of 
war is 10,000 men. With the Emigrants and the Defenders were 
renewed, Aslam, Ghifai’, Mozaina, Johaina, and 

Ashja^* the Solaim and the Khozdh joined them on the 
way. The Bedouins were drawn by the hope of booty ; 
the Fazdrite "Oyaina was sorely vexed that he had left his 
Ghatafan at home, not knowing what was in view, for 
Mohammed at first kept the aim of his expedition a secret. 
Some of the Meccan nobles must, however, have known 
it ; ISrakhrama b. Xaufal, for example, and the ProphePs 
uncle, Wbbas, did not await the capture of their city, but 
deserted to the enemy while he was still distant. Abh 
Sofyan, in particular, must have been in the secret ; it 
appears that at Medina he received the promise that the 
holy city should be spared if it yielded pacifically, and 
that he pledged himself to do his best to play into the 
hands of the Prophet. ^ But before the populace it was 
necessary to keep up the appearance of a sudden surprise, 
an inevitable sulDinission to an unforeseen display of force. 
The same comedy was repeated afterwards at T^if ; the 
headmen treated with the Prophet without consulting the 
Thakafites, and then contrived that the result of their 
policy should ajopear to be forced by the course of events. 
The Moslems were on the border of the holy land before 
the Meccans suspected their approach ; then suddenly one 
night 10,000 fires were seen rising to heaven to the north- 
west of the holy city. In well-feigned surprise Abri Sofytln 
Conquest hastened to the hostile camp ; he returned with the news 
ofMecca. that the Moslems were at the gates, that an improvised 
resistance could effect nothing against their force ; the only 
wise course was a surrender — Mohammed had promised 
security to those -who remained in their houses or threw 
away their weapons. The terrified Meccans had hardly 
any other course open to them than to follow this advice. 
And now the Moslems entered the city from several sides 
at once, meeting only at one point with an easily quelled 
resistance. Mohammed insisted that there should be no 
violence ; he pledged the captains to avoid all bloodshed. 
Ten persons only were put to the ban, and of these one 
half were subsequently pardoned. He took all pains to 
l^reserve the sanctity of Mecca unimpaired, confirmed the 
rights and privileges therewith connected, and made it 
plain that the old cultus should not be less flourishing 
under Islam. The ceremonies were retained, save only 
that he abolished all idols, both the domestic gods found 
in every house and the images in and round the Ka'ba. 
But every sanctuary outside of Mecca was destroyed, 
except such as had a part in the celebration of the Feast, ; 
and so stood in connexion with the Ka'ba itself. Thus ' 
the Meccan worship gained a new and unique importance. ' 
Mohammed’s reform did for Mecca what Josiah’s did for ' 
Jerusalem.^ I 

The last step towards that identification of the Kaha 
with Islam, which made it the religious centre of the 
Moslem W'Orld, was not taken till the following year, when 
the famous Eenunciation (Bard’a) of sm\ ix. forbade the 
heathen to share in the Feast, which was henceforth to be 
a strictly Moslem ordinance, and at the same time abro- 
gated the peace of the holy months. A year later (Dhu 1- 
Hijja, A.H. 10, hlarch 632) he himself celebrated the Feast 
for the first time in the orthodox fashion, introducing 
certain modifications on the traditional practice and 
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reducing certain varieties of use to uniform rule. In ail 
this he professed to re-establish the true ancient use, 
purged of heretical deviations from the example of 
Abraham, At the same time he remodelled the Calendar, 
forbidding the occasional interpolation of a month as an 
arbitrary and human invention, and establishing the true 
lunar year of twelve lunations. 

We return to the capture of Mecca, The submission of War 
the Koraish was followed by that of their nomad brethren 
and allies. But the neighbouring Hawfizin, to whom^^??^“ 
belonged also the Thakafite inhabitants of T^if, assembled 
for battle with the Moslems. They cam|)ed in Autas 
between TMf and Mecca. Mohammed advanced against 
them, and battle w^as joined in the valley of Honain, The 
Moslems w^ere broken by the first charge of the foe; for a 
moment the Prophet himself w^as in danger, till the Khazraj 
rallied round him, checked the onset of the Haw^dzin, and 
at length turned them to flight. A vast booty rewarded 
the victors ; for the Hawazin had brought ail their herds 
and non-combatants with them and placed them in the 
rear, that they might feel wEat they w^ere fighting for.^ 
Mohammed caused the prey to be conveyed to the glen of 
JTr^na, outside the north-w^est border of the Haram, a little 
w^ay off‘ the great valley that descends from Taif ; he him- 
self pressed on to TMf itself. Here, how^ever, he failed in 
his object ; in a dream he saw a cock peck a hole in a 
bowl of cream that was set before him, so that the con- 
tents ran out. After fourteen days he gave up the siege 
and marched to Ji'rdna to deal wdtli the booty. He had 
deferred this task in the hope that the Haw'dzin w^ould be 
tempted to embrace Islam in order to recover their 
families and cattle. But as they still sent no ambassadors, 
he had to yield to the pressure of the Bedouins and divide 
the spoil. Wlien it w^as too late, the messengers of the 
Hawazin appeared to announce their conversion; they 
had now to give up their herds, and content themselves 
that their wives and children were restored to them, 
through the mediation of the Prophet with their new 
masters. The Bedouins received compensation for wiiat 
they gave up ; the Emigrants and Defenders gave up their 
cajptives freely. Altogether the men of Medina fared 
worst in the distribution of booty, though they had borne 
the brunt of the conflict ; those who fared best w^ere the 
nobles of Mecca, wEo had no share in the fight, but whom 
Mohammed desired to conciliate by gifts (sur. ix. 60). 

The fall of Mecca reacted pow^erfully on the future Aggrau- 
development of Islam. Again the saying came true : <iizement 
incta victores ceint ; the victory of the Moslems over ^graisl?. 
Koraish shaped itself into a domination of the Koraish ' 
over the Moslems. For this the Prophet himself was to 
blame. In making Mecca the Jerusalem of Islam, he w^as 
ostensibly moved by religious motives ; but in reality 
Mohammed’s religion had nothing to do with the 
heathenish usages at the Ka'ba and the Great Feast, To 
represent Abraham as the founder of the ritual w’-as merely 
a pious fraud. What Mohammed actually sought, \vas to 
recommend Islam to Arabic prejudices by incorporating 
this fragment of heathenism, and at the same time he was 
influenced by his local patriotism. Henceforth these 
local feelings became quite the mainspring of his conduct ; 
his attitude to the Koraish w^as determined entirely by 
the spirit of clannishness. Hence the extraordinary value 
he set on the conciliation of their chiefs ; one gains the 
impression that he cared more for this than for the con- 
version of all the rest of the wmrld. He left to them all 
that they already had ; he gave them in addition whatever 
they asked/ if only they 'would be his good friends. Abfi 
Sofydn was a great man already, but Mohammed hastened 


^ Tke tradition indeed is silent, but Muir (iv. 120) is justified in 
drawing this inference from the course of events, 

2 Snouck-Hurgronje, llet Mekkaansche Feest, Leyden, 1880. 


^ Among them were relatives of the Prophet^s foster-mother, IJalima. 
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to raise liis power by giving him rule over a broad tract 
southward from Mecca. He used every means'^ to make 
their conversion easy to the Koraisli, and to convince them 
that they were losing little and gaining much. They had 
the sense to understand this and act accordingly ; they 
w^ere soon the best of }»[oslems 5 and that for the best 
practical reasons. 

The meu of Medina, as was natural, felt themselves 
slighted ill a special degree by this petting of the Koraish. 
They had done all and sacrificed all for the Prophet; were 
others now to reap the fruit of their labours^ Had they 
by years of struggle made Mohammed Lord of Mecca, 
only that they might surrender in favour of Mecca the 
place they had hitherto held'? Did he indeed esteem kin- 
ship so much more than tried service to the Faith 1 The 
Defenders had good ground for discontent, but Mohammed, 
appeased them easily enough. He reminded them of 
their fellowship together in the great days of the past, of 
all that he had done for them, and they for him; he 
promised that their town should still be his residence, 
and so the political capital of Islam (Madlnat al-IsHm). 
Then all the men wept till their beards were wet, and 
said : O apostle of God, we, are content -with our share 
and lot 1 

The Defenders murmured at the preference shown to 
the Koraish, because they desired preference for them- 
selves. But already there vrere movements of an opposi- 
tion from principle which deemed it a falling away fronr 
Islam to give any heed to kinship instead of to faith. It 
is related that the beginnings of the Kharijites (Dissenters) 
go back to the distribution of booty in W. Jihana.^ 
Certain it is that a worldly bias, which had indeed been 
introduced into Islam long before, then first became 
visible to every eye. Certain it is that Mohammed then 
sowed the seeds of the deep dissensions that rent his 
following after his deatli — of the struggle between religious 
democracy, such as Islam demanded, and the national 
aristocracy, which alone vms really fit to hold rule in 
Arabia. It was Mohammed who placed the helm in the 
hands of the i^oraish and opened the way to sovereignty 
for Abii Sofydn and his house, the Omayyacls. If the 
Khcdrijite Dhii l-khowaisira spoke out against the Prophet 
himself at Ji'rdna, the feeling that moved him was quite 
sound. 

The last years of the Prophet were like the ingathering 
of a harvest laboriously reaped. The conquest of Mecca, 
so great was the impression it produced, was called tke 
Conquest,*’ as if it contained in itself all others. From 
Conver- every side, in the next two years, the sheikhs streamed to 
Medina to open negotiations for the acceptance of Islam 
by their tribes; if they did not come spontaneously, 
Mohammed sent to them. A change of heart on the part 
of the Arabs had no more share in these than in former 
conversions. It cost them no struggle to cast away their 
idols ; the images and the sanctuaries fell quietly enough. 
Heathenism was a dead thing; superstitions could be 
transplanted into Islam. The unique sovereignty of 
Alldlx was clearly evidenced in the fact that no might 
could withstand his. It is safe to affirm that the acces- 
sions to Islam xvere due to political more than religious 
impulses, and meant adherence to the state of Medina 
rather than to monotheism. The power to which that 
hty had grown, acted as a force of attraction upon the 
Arabs ; and their subjection was not the mere effect of 
fear, but expressed also that sense of the necessity for 
peace and order, which had, led to the founding of states 
in the two previous centuries. Thus it becomes intelligible 
that from every side, by a sort of natural necessity, the 


masses of Arabian society were drawn towards the centre 
of attraction at Medina, and that the Prophet received 
the homage of distant tribes which he could not have 
influenced directly. The Christian tribes were not l^ehind 
the rest, they were Arabs first and Christians after. 
Only the Christians of Najrhii reinained true to their 
faith ; so did the lews in all parts, and the Magians in 
the province of Bahrain.^ The last named, as idolaters, 
ought not in strictness to have been tolerated in tlio 
Moslein state ; but practical considerations brola^, through 
theory, and the men of system had to accept the incon- 
sistency with the best grace they could. 

The signs of submission were— (1) the performance of 
the five daily prayers, or at least the proclamation of the 
times of prayer by the Muedhdhin; (2) the payment of 
the alms-tax;^ (3) the acceptance of the Moslem Law, 
which was introduced by qualified delegates from I^Iedina. 
Otherwise things remained as they were ; Mohammed was 
careful not to meddle with tribal affairs, and strengthened 
the existing aristocracies wherever he could do so. The 
change of faith was effected by treaty; the populace was 
not consulted, and the whole negotiations were directed 
by the Elders and Chiefs. For, in fact, purely political 
interests were involved. 

A single case, about which our information is exception- Taif. 
ally full, will suffice in illustration. The Hawaziu had 
joined Mohammed after the battle of Honain, and now 
preached the duty of holy warfare against their kinsmen, 
the Thakafftes of Taif, who were still heathens. They 
made raids on the cattle pastured without the city, and 
made captives of those who ventured abroad. The Thaka- 
fites were exposed, alone and helpless, to the advances of 
Islam ; they dared not stir a foot beyond their walls. The- 
heads of the city found the situation untenable, and 
resolved to do homage to the Prophet for the sake of 
peace. Ten ambassadors j^roceeded to Medina, and nego- 
tiations began as to the conditions of the conversion of the 
Thakif. The envoys desired that fornication, usury, and 
wine-drinking should be p)ennitted to them ; this Moham- 
med refused (sur. xvii. 234; ii. 278; v. 92); and they 
consented to yield tfie point when it was explained that, 
indispensable as these three practices might seem, the 
other Moslems had learned to give them up. There was 
more difficulty about the Ptabba or Goddess of Tmf (al- 
L4t). The ambassadors begged that, as a concession to 
the fooKsh multitude, they might retain her for three years. 
When they found Mohammed resolute, they came down 
successively to two years, one year, and a month. Even 
this was refused ; Mohammed’s sole concession was that 
they should not be obliged to destroy their .goddess with 
their own hands. The deputation returned, and had nearly 
reached T^if? when 'Abdyalil counselled the others to make 
as if they had broken off the negotiation, and not to con- 
fess the conclusion of the pact till the Thakif showed no 
stomach for battle with Mohammed. Wuth faces covered, 
like men xvho have no good news, they rode into the town, 
and first paid the customary visit to the temple of the 
Rabba. Then they told their tribesmen the conditions of 
treaty, declared them intolerable, and reviled IMohammed 
as a hard and arrogant man. “And so,” they concluded, 
“prepare for war, lay in provisions for two years; 
Mohammed will surely not maintain the siege longer ; 
dig a fosse to protect your stronghold, and lose no time.” 

The Thakafites at first agreed to this ; but in a few days 
they lost courage, and bade the negotiators return and 
accept the conditions. These then confessed the truth, 

® Non-Moslem su'bjects were made to pay an arbitrary capitation or 
income tax. 

® The expendittire of this tax was regulated in the case of some 
tribes by special treaty. ,, 





and added that Mohammed’s emissaries would presently 
appear to destroy the Kahba. The destruction took place 
accordingly, to the terror of the women and children, hut 
without a single man raising his hand. 

Tlie pilgrimage undertaken by IMohammed in the year 
10 (March 632) was like a very triumph. All Arabia, 
apart from the vassals of Persia and Greece, lay at his feet. 
The greatest success of his life had been effected by sheer 
moral force without a stroke of the sword. But Arabia 
no longer sufficed him ; he had wider aims. In his last 
War years he began to extend the holy war against the Greeks, 
wit.h the Even on his return from Hodaibiya, he began to direct 
Greeks, -(-.q several foreign potentates, with letters demand- 

ing their adhesion to Islam. One of these envoys was 
seized and beheaded in the Belka (the ancient Moab). 
Hence sprang the first campaign against the Greeks, i,e. 
the Arabs who were subject to the Greek empire. The 
army directed against them was, however, entirely defeated 
at Mu’ta (Autumn 629); Khalid succeeded with difficulty 
in rallying and leading back the broken remnant of the 
host. Next summer the Nabataeans who visited the mar- 
ket of Medina spread a rumour that the Emperor Heraclius 
was collecting a vast force to attack the Moslems ; and 
Mohammed set forth to meet him at the head of 30,000 
men, but got no farther than Tahuk, on the southern 
borders of ancient Edom, when the rumour was found to 
be false. The expedition, however, was not altogether 
fruitless, as it led to the submission of several small Jewish 
and Christian communities in the north of the Peninsula. ! 
Mohammed equipped a new expedition against the Greeks j 
on his return from his ^Harewell pilgrimage,” and it was 
Death just ready to start when he died, on Monday, Sth J une 
of Mo- 632. 

hammed, forming an estimate of one who has exercised so 
unexampled an influence on the history of the world, we 
shall do well to bear in mind the hint of Gibbon, that 
‘‘ some reverence is surely due to the fame of heroes and 
the religion of nations.” The grounds on which Mohammed 
may he condemned are partly found in his private life. 
Although on the whole, even after he had become ruler of 
ail Arabia, he maintained the original poverty and simplicity 
of his establishment, never set store by money and estate, 
eating and drinking and soft clothing, strictly continued 
to fast and watch and pray after his first fashion, and that, 
too, plainly out of a heartfelt need and without any osten- 
tation, he nevertheless in one point at least used his supreme 
authority as prophet to make provision for the flesh. He 
claimed to be personally exempt from those restrictions in 
regard to the female sex which lay upon all other Moslems, 
and, as is well kno-wn, he made very extensive application 
of this fundamental princqDle. This fact is quite rightly 
urged against him as a reproach ; even i^ious Moslems have 
been scandalised by it. At the same time, it is unnecessary 
to judge him on this account more harshly than we do 
Charlemagne, the most Christian king of the Franks; in 
any case we must not apply the standards of the present 
day to the circumstances of old Arabia. Of much weightier 
and indeed of crushing character is the accusation, that he 
did not really believe himself to be a prophet, but merely 
of set purpose played the part of one. For the first years 
of ]iis activity indeed this charge is not now any longer 
maintained; it is universally granted that at that period 
liis enthusiasm was genuine and real. But in Medina, we 
are told, he used his prophetic character simply as a pretext 
for the establishment of his power. It seems to the present 
writer that into this opinion there enter modern notions as 
to the separation between religion and the civil magistracy, 
which ought to be carefully kept out of sight. By any 
other instrumentality than that of a jprophet it would 
hardly have been possible to found the state of Medina ; 


religion was the soul of the community. The founding of 
a religion and the forming of a state were not connected 
in so merely external a way as is usual] y supposed ; on the 
contrary, the one was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the other. This must certainly be conceded, that, if we 
are to make any distinctions at all, Islam was far less rich 
in religious meaning than in social forces. The Koran is 
Mohammed’s weakest performance; the weight of his 
historical importance lies in his work at Medina and not 
in that at Mecca. And it is a fact that the politician in 
him outgrew the prophet more and more, and that in many 
I cases where he assigned spiritual motives he merely did so 
' to give a fair appearance to acts that emanated from secular 
regards. In this respect it appears to us particularly 
objectionable that he gave out as revelations of God and 
placed in the Koran all sorts of regulations and orders of 
the day, which proceeded simply from his own deliberations 
or even in part were suggested to him by advisers from 
outside. At the same time the element of self-deception 
is not excluded even here; he took for a message sent 
down from heaven everything which in his cataleptic fits 
passed through his mind, however close might be its agree- 
ment with his own previously cherished tho lights. It was 
pardonable that he went on with the idea after he had 
once grasped it, that he blew upon the coals when the flame 
threatened to die out. It is less easy to free him from the 
reproach of perfidy and cruel vindictiveness. The surprise 
of Nakhla in the month Bajab (ordered by him, though he 
afterwards repudiated it), the numerous assassinations 
which he instigated, the execution of the 600 Jews at the 
close of the War of the Fosse, burden the Prophet heavily, 
and sufficiently explain the widespread antipathy in which 
he is held. Yet even in this respect it is well not to forget 
the instance, already cited, of Charlemagne. It is precisely 
the man of vast aims who finds it most difficult to keep the 
beaten path. 

After the death of Mohammed arose the question who was 
to he his ‘ ‘representative” (Khalifa, Caliph), The choice lay 
with the community of Medina ; so much was understood ; 
but whom were they to choose ? The natives of Medina 
believed themselves to he now once more masters in their 
own house, and wished to promote one of themselves. 

But the Emigrants asserted their opposing claims, and 
A\fith success, having brought into the town a considerable 
number of outside Sloslems,^ so as to terrorize the men of 
Medina, who besides were still divided into two parties. 

The Emigrants’ leading spirit was 'Omar ; he did not, 
however, cause homage to be paid to himself but toAMbekT 
Abiibekr, the friend and father-in-law of the Prophet. Caliph. 

The affair would not have gone on so smoothly, bad not Kevolt 
the opportune defection of the Arabians put a stop to the 
inward schism which threatened. Islam suddenly found 
itself once more limited to the community of Medina; 
only Mecca and Taif remained true. The Bedouins were 
willing enough to pray, indeed, but less wfilling to pay taxes ; 
their defection, as might have been expected, was a political 
movement.^ None the less was it a revolt from Islam, for 
here the political society and the religious are identical. 

A peculiar compliment to Mohammed was involved in the 
fact that the leaders of the rebellion in the various districts 
did not pose as princes and kings, but as prophets ; in this 
the secret of Islam’s success appeared to lie. 

Abiibekr proved himself quite equal to the perilous 
situation. In the first place, he allowed the expedition 
against the Greeks, already arranged by ]\Iohammed, quietly 
to set out, limiting himself for the time to the defence of 
Medina. On the return of the army he proceeded to 

1 Compare Muir, iv. 263. 

® See Ncildeke, JBeiiTilge mr Kemitniss der Poesic der alien AraJber 
(1864:), p. 89 sq, 
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attack the reheis. The holy spirit of Islam kept the men 
of Medina together, and infiained them to a death-defying 
zeal for the faith ; while, on the other side, the Arabs as a 
whole had no other bond of niiioii and no better source of 
inspiration than universal egoism. As was to be expected, 
they were worsted ; eleven small flying colnnins of the 
Moslems, sent out in various directions, sufficed to quell 
the revolt. Those who submitted were forthwith received 
hack into favour ; those who persevered in rebellion were 
punished with death. The majority accordingly converted, 
the obstinate were extirpated. In Yamdma only was 
there a severe struggle; the Band Hanifa under their 
prophet Mosailima fought bravely, hut here also Islam, 
triumphed. 

The internal consolidation of Islam in Arabia was, 
strange to say, brought about by its diffusion abroad. 
The holy war against the border countries which Mohammed 
had already inaugurated, was the best means for making 
the new religion popular among the Arabs ; for, in spread- 
ing by means of the sword the worship of AlMh, oppor- 
■ tunity was at the same time afforded for gaining rich 
booty. This vast movement was organized by Islam, but 
the masses were induced to join it by quite other than 
religious motives. Nor was this by any means the first 
occasion on which the Arabian caldron had overflowed ; 
once and again in former times emigrant swarms of 
Bedouins had settled on the borders of the wilderness. 
This had last happened in consequence of the events 
which destroyed the prosperity of the old Sabsean king- 
dom. At that time the small Arabian kingdoms of 
Ghasscin and Hira had arisen in the western and eastern 
borderlands of cultivation ; these now presented to Moslem 
conquest its nearest and natural goal. But inasmuch as 
Hira was subject to the Persians, and Eastern Palestine to 
tiie Greeks, the annexation of the Arabians involved the 
extension of the war beyond the limits of Arabia to a 
struggle with the two great powers. 

Khdlid After the subjugation of Middle and North-Eastern 
in Byria. Arabia, Khtilid b. al-Wahd proceeded by <?rder of the 
Caliph to the conquest of the districts on the lower 
Euphrates. Thence he w’as summoned to Syria, where 
hostilities had also broken out. Damascus fell late in the 
summer of 635, and on 20th August 636 the great decisive 
battle on the Hieromax (Yarmhk) was fought, which caused 
the Emperor Heraclius finally to abandon Syria.^ Left to 
themselves, the Christians henceforward defended them- 
selves only in isolated cases in the fortified cities ; for the 
most i^art they witnessed the disappearance of the Byzan- 
tine power without regret. Meanwhile the war was also 
carried on against the Persians in 'Irak, unsuccessfidly at 
first, until the tide turned at the battle of IvMislya (end 
of 637). In consequence of the defeat which they here 
sustained, the Persians were forced to abandon the western 
portion of their empire and limit themselves to Eran 
proper. The Moslems made themselves masters of Ctesi- 
phon (MadMn), the residence of the Sasanides on the 
Tigris, and conquered in the immediately follomng years 
the country of the two rivers. In 639 the armies of 
Syria and Tr4k were face to face in Mesopotamia. In a 
short time they had taken from the Aryans all the prin- 
cipal old Semitic lands, — Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
'Amr in Assyria, and Babylonia, To these was soon added Egypt, 
Hlgypt which 'Amr b. al-'A.s, aided by the national and confessional 
antqmthies of the Copts towards the Greeks, overran with 
little trouble in 641,^ This completed the circle of the 
lands bordering on the wilderness of Arabia; within 

^ De Goeje, Mhmir&s. d’Eist et de G'eog, Orient. ^ No. 3. Leyden, 
1864 ; Noldeke, D. M, Z., 1875, p. 76 sqq.; Beladhori* 137. 

, , j , 2 ' ggg Zotenberg in Journ. as., 1879 (xiii, 291-386). The date 

19 perhaps some years too late. 
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these limits annexation was practicable and natural, a 
repetition indeed of what had often previously occurred. 

The kingdoms of Gliassdii and Hira, advanced posts 
hitherto, now became the headquarters of the Arabs ; the 
new empire had its centres on the one hand at Damascus, 
on the other hand at Cufa and Basra, the two newly- 
founded cities in the region of old Babylonia. The 
capital of Islam continued indeed for a while to be Medina, 
but soon the Hijdz and the whole of Arabia proper lay 
quite on the outsldrt of affairs. 

It is striking to notice how easily the native populations 
of the conquered districts, exclusively or prevailingly 
Christian, adapted themselves to the new rule. Their 
nationality had been broken long ago, but intrinsically 
it was more closely allied to the Arabian than to the 
Greek or Persian. Their religious sympathy with the 
West was seriously impaired by dogmatic controversies ; 
from Islam they might at any rate hope for toleration, 
even though their views were not in accordance with the 
theology of the Emperor of the day. The lapse of the 
masses from Christendom to Islam, however, which took 
place during the first century after the conquest, is only to 
be accounted for by the fact that in reality they had no 
inward relation to the gospel at all. They changed their 
creed in order to acquire the rights and privileges of 
Moslem citizens. In no case were they compelled to do 
so ; on the contrary, the Omayyad Caliphs saw -vith dis- 
pleasure the diminishing proceeds of the poll-tax derived 
from their Christian subjects. 

It would have been a great advantage for the solidity ^ 
of the Arabian empire if it had confined itself within the 
limits of those old Semitic lands, with perhaps the addition 
of Egypt. But the Persians were not so ready as the Conquest 
Greeks to give up the contest ; they did not rest until the 
^Moslems had subjugated the whole of the Sasanid empire. 

The most important event in the protracted war which led 
to the conquest of Eran, was the battle of Nehawend in 
641 ; the most obstinate resistance was offered by Persis 
proper, and especially by the capital, Istakhr (Persepolis). 

In the end, all the numerous and somewhat autonomous 
provinces of the Sasanid empire fell, one after the other, 
into the hands of the Moslems, and the young Shahanshah, 
Yezdegerd, was compelled to retire to the farthest corner of 
his realm, where he came to a miserable end.^ But in more 
than one case the work of conquest had to he done over 
again : it was long before the Eranians learned to accept the 
situation. IJnlike the Christians of Western Asia, they 
had a vigorous feeling of national pride, based upon 
glorious memories and especially upon a church having a 
connexion of the closest kind vdth the state. Internal 
disturbances of a religious and political character and 
external disasters Lad long ago shattered the empire of 
the Sasanids indeed, but the Eranians had not yet lost 
their patriotism. They were fighting, in fact, against the 
despised and hated Arabs, in defence of their holiest pos- 
sessions, their nationality, and their faith. They were 
subjugated, but their subjection was only outward. The 
commonwealth of Islam never succeedecl in assimilating 
them as the Syrian Christians were assimilated. Even 
when in process of time they did accept the religion of 
the Prophet, they leavened it thoroughly with their own 
peculiar leaven, and, especially, deprived it of the practical 
political and national character which it had assumed after 
the Plight to Medina. To the Arabian state they were 
always a thorn in the flesh, it was they who helped most 
largely to break up its internal order, and it was from 
them also that it at last received its outward deathblow. 

® The accounts differ ; see Belaclliori, 305. The chronology of the 
conquests, as is well hnown, is in many points uncertain. 

^ Beladh,, 315 sq.; Tahari, i. 1068. 
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Tlie fall of tlie Omayyads was their work, and with the 
Omaj^ads fell the Arabian empire. The course of Mam's 
political history during its first centuries is denoted by the 
removal of the capital from Damascus to Gufa, and from 
Cufa to Baghdad, the latter occiipying, approximately, the 
site of the ancient Ctesiphon. 

'Omar But we must return to the period of Abfibekr. He died 

Oalipb. after a short reign, on 22d August 634, and as matter of 
course was succeeded by ‘Omar. To ‘Omar’s ten years' 
Caliphate belong for the most part the great conquests. 
He himself did not take the field, but remained in Medina ; 
he never, however, suffered the reins to slip from his grasp, 
so powerful was the influence of his personality and the 
Moslem community of feeling. His political insight is 
shown by the circumstance that he endeavoured to limit 
the indefinite extension of Moslem conquest, and to main- 
tain and strengthen the national Arabian character of the 
commonwealth of Mam also by his making it his fore- 
most task to promote law and order in its internal affairs. 
The saying with which he began his reign mil never grow 
antiquated : By God, he that is weakest among you shall 
be in my sight the strongest, until I have vindicated for 
him his rights ; but him that is strongest wfill I treat as 
the weakest, until he complies with the laws." It would 
be impossible to give a better general definition of the 
function of the State. After the administration of justice 
he directed his organizing activity, as the circumstances 
demanded, chiefly towards financial questions — ^the incidence 
of taxation in the conquered territories, ^ and the applica- 
tion of the vast resources which poured into the treasury 
at Medina. It must not be brought against him as a 
personal reproach, that in dealing vuth these he acted on 
the principle that the Moslems were the chartered j)lun- 
derers of all the rest of the wnrld. But he had to atone 
by his death for the fault of his system; a workman at 
Cufa, driven to desperation by absurd fiscal oi^pressions, 
stabbed him in the mosque at Medina. He died in the 
beginning of November 644. 

'Otfiman Before his death ‘Omar had nominated six of the leading 

Caliph. En-xigrants who should choose the Caliph from among them- 
selves — ‘Othmdn, ‘All, Zobair, Talha, Sa‘d b. Abi Wakt% 
and ‘Abd al-Rahmdn b, ‘Auf, The last named declined to be 
candidate, and decided the election in favour of 'Othmdn b. 
‘Affan. Under this weak sovereign the government of Islam 
fell entirely into the hands of the Koraish nobility. We 
have already seen that Mohammed himself prepared the way 
for this transference ; Abubekr and ‘Omar likewise helloed 
it ; the Emigrants were unanimous among themselves in i 
thinking that the precedence and leadership belonged to ; 
them as of right. Thanks to the energy of Omar, they ! 
were successful in appropriating to themselves the succes- 
sion to the Prophet. They indeed rested the claims they 
put forward in the undeniable priority of their services to 
the faith, but they also appealed to their blood relationship 
vfith the Prophet, as a legitimation of their right to the 
inheritance ; and the ties of blood connected them with 
the Koraish in general. In point of fact they felt a 
greater solidarity with these than, for examine, wfith the 
natives of Medina; nature had not been expelled by 
faith. The supremacy of the Emigrants naturally fur- 
nished the means of transition to the supremacy of the 
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Meccan aristocracy. ‘Otlnnan did all in his po^ver to 
press forward this development of affairs. He belonged 
to the foremost family of Mecca, the Omayyads, and that 
he should favour his relations and the Koraish as a whole, 
in every possible way, seemed to him a matter of course. 
Every position of influence and emolument was assigned 
to them ; they themselves boastiiigly called the important 
province of ‘Irak the garden of Koraish. In truth, the 
entire empire had become that garden. Nor was it 
unreasonable that from the secularization of Islam the 
chief advantage should be reaped by those who best knew 
the world. Such were beyond all doubt the patricians of 
Mecca, and after them ^ those of TMf, peoj)ie like Khtilid b. 
al-Walid, ‘Ainr b. al-‘As, ‘Abdaliah b. Abi Sarh, Moghira 
b. Sho‘ba, and, above ail, old Abfi Sofyan with his son 
Mo^^Tviya, the governor of Syria. 

Against the rising tide of worldliness an opposition, Move- 
however, now began to appear. It was led by what may 
be called the spiritual noblesse of Islam, which, as dis- 
tinguished from the hereditary nobility of Mecca, might 
also be designated as the nobility of merit, consisting of 
the “ Defenders," and especially of the Emigrants wdio had 
lent themselves to the elevation of the Koraish, but by no 
means vith the intention of allowing themselves to be 
thereby effaced. The opposition was headed by ‘All, 
Zobair, Talha, both as leading men among the Emigrants 
and as disappointed candidates for the Caliphate, who 
therefore were jealous of ‘Othmdn. Their motives w’ere 
purely selfish ; not God's cause but their own, not 
religion but power and preferment, w^ere what they sought.^ 

Their party was a mixed one. To it belonged the men of 
real piety, w^ho saw with displeasure the promotion to the 
first places in the commonwealth of the great lords who 
had actually done nothing for Islam, and had joined 
themselves to it only at the twelfth hour, while those who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day were passed by. 

But the majority were merely a band of men without 
view’-s, wdiose aim wus not a change of system but of 
persons, that they themselves might fatten in the vacant 
places. Everywhere in the provinces there w’as agitation 
against the Caliph and his governors, except in Syria, where 
‘Othman’s cousin, Mo‘awfiya b. Abi Sofyan, carried on a 
wise and strong administration. The movement w^as most 
energetic in ‘Irak and in Egypt. Its ultimate aim was 
the deposition of ‘OtliniAn in favour of ‘Ali, wEose own 
services as well as his close relationship to the Prophet 
seemed to give him the best claim to the Caliphate. Even 
then there were enthusiasts who held him to be a sort of 
Messiah. 

The malcontents sought to gain their end by force. In 
bands they came from the provinces to Medina to concuss 
‘Othm^n into concession of their demands. From the 
Indus and Oxus to the Atlantic the world w’-as trembling 
before the armies of the Caliph, but in Medina he had 
no troops at hand. He propitiated the mutineers by 
concessions, but as soon as they had gone, he let matters 
resume their old course. Thus things w^ent on from 
worse to worse. In the following year (656) the leaders 
of the rebels came once more from Eg}q3t and 'Irak to 
Medina with a more numerous following ; and the Caliph 
again tried his former plan of making promises wrhich he 
did not intend to keep. But the rebels caught him in a 
flagrant breach of liis word, and now demanded his abdi- 
cation, besieging him in his own house, wdiere he w’-as 

^ It was the same opposition of the spiritual to the secular nobility 
that afterwards showed itself in the revolt of the sacred cities against 
the Omayyads. The movement triumphed with the elevation of the 
'Abh^sids to the throne. But, that the spiritual nobility was fighting 
not for principle but for personal advantage was as apparent in 'AH^s 
hostilities against Zobair and Talha as in that of the 'Abbasids against 
the followers of 'All. 


^ He sought to make the whole nation a gi’eat host of God ; the 
Arabs were to be soldiers and nothing else. They were forbidden to 
acquire landed estates in the conquered countries ; all land was either 
made state property or was restored to the old owners subject to a 
perpetual tribute 'which provided pay on a splendid scale for the army. 

- Ncildeke, Tahcm^ 246. To 'Omar also is due the establishment of 
the Era of the Flight. 

^ Even in the list of the slain at the battle of Honain the Emigrants 
are enumerated along with the Meccans and Koraish, and distinguished 
from the men of Medina. 
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defended l^y a few faitlifnl subjects. As he would not 
yield, they at last took tlie luiiiding by storm and put 
him to death, an old man of eighty. His death in the 
act of iiiaiiitaining his rights was of the greatest service to 
his house and of corresponding disadvantage to the enemy. 
*Alf Controversy now arose among the leaders of the oppo- 

Caliph, sition as to the inheritance. The mass of the mutineers 
Bumiiioned kHi to the Caliphate, and compelled even Talha 
and Zolrjair to do him homage. But soon these two, along 
■with ^Aislia, the mother of the faithful, w’ho had an old 
grudge against bUi, succeeded in making their escape to 
Mral?, where at Basra they raised the standard of rebellion. 
'All in point of fact had no real right to the succession, 
and moreover was actuated not by piety but by ambition 
and the desire of power, so that men of penetration, oven 
although they condemned 'Othmairs method of govern- 
ment, yet refused to recognize his successor. The new 
Caliph, however, found means of disposing of their opposi- 
tion, and at the battle of the Camel, fought at Basra in 
November 656, Talha and Zobair were slain, and 'Aisha 
was taken prisoner. 

VIoVi- But even so 'All had not secured peace. With the 
wiya. murder of 'Othman the dynastic principle gained the 
twofold advantage of a legitimate cry — that of vengeance 
for the blood of the gray-haired Caliph, and of a distin- 
guished champion, the Syrian governor Mohiwiya. Mo'awdya 
■was not inclined to recognize 'All, and the latter did not 
venture to depose him. To have done so would have been 
useless, for HoViviya’s position in Syria was impregnable. 
The kernel of his subjects comsisted of genuine Arabs, 
not only recent immigrants along ■with Islam, but also 
old settlers who, through contact with the Eoman empire 
and the Clnistian church, had taken on a measure 
of civilization. Through the Ghassanids these latter 
had become habituated to monarchical government and 
loyal obedience, and for a long time much better order 
had prevailed amongst them than elsewhere in Arabia. 
Syria was the proper soil for the rise of an Arabian 
kingdom, and MoViwiya wus just the man to make use of 
the situation. He exliibited 'Otlimdn’s blood-stained 
garment in the mosque at Damascus, and incited his 
Syrians to vengeance. 

'All’S position in Ciifa -was much less advantageous. 
The population of 'Irak was already mixed up with 
Persian elements; it fluctuated greatly, and was iai'gely 
composed of fresh immigrants. Islam had its head- 
quarters here; Oufa and Basra were the home of the 
pious and of the adventurer, the centres of religious and 
political movement. This movement it was that had 
raised 'All to the Calipimte, but yet it did not really take 
‘ any personal interest in him. Eeiigion j^roved for Mm a - 
much less trustw'^orthy and more dangerous support than 
did the conservative and secular feeling of Syi'ia for the 
Omayyads. Mo'awdya could either act or refrain from 
acting as he chose, secure in either case of the obedience 
of his subjects. 'Ail, on the other hand, Avas unable to 
convert enthusiasm for the principle inscribed on his 
banner into enthusiasm for his i^erson. It was necessary 
that he should accommodate himself to the wishes of his 
supporters, and at the same time it was impossible, for 
these •wishes were inconsistent. They compelled him 
suddenly to break off the battle of §iffm, which he w^as on 
the point of gaining over Mo'h'sviya, because the Syrians 
fastened copies of the Koran to their lances to denote 
that not the sword but the word of God should decide 
the contest (end of July 657). But in yielding to the 
will of the majority he excited the displeasure of the 
minority, the genuine zealots, who in Mo'4wiya were 
opposing the enemy of Islam, and who regarded 'Alfs 
entering into negotiations with him as a denial of the 
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faith. Wlien the negotiations failed and war was 
resumed, the Iviiarijites refused to follow 'All’s army, 
and he had to turn iiis arms in the first instance against 
them. He succeeded in disposing of them ■without diffi- 
culty, but in his success he lost the soul of his following. 

For they w^ere the true champions of the theocratic 
principle ; through their elimination it became clear that 
the struggle had in no sense anything to do with the 
cause of God. "Alfs defeat w^as a foregone conclusion, 
once religious enthusiasm had failed him ; the secular 
resources at the disposal of his adversaries were far 
superior. Fortunately for him he w-as murdered (end 
of January 661), thereby posthumously attaining an 
importance in the eyes of a large part of the j)iIohammedan 
wwld (Shl'a) -which he had never possessed during his 
life. His son Hasan made peace with Mo'awiya. 

The Khdrijites are the most interesting feature of the The 
then phase of Islam. In the name of religion they raised Klriri- 
tlieir protest against allowing the wEoie great spirituaD'^^®*^' 
movement to issue in a secular and political result, in the 
establishment within the conquered territories of an 
Arabian kingdom, a kingdom wiicli diametrically contra- 
dicted the theocratic ideal. Islam w^as then on the point 
of making its peace with the W'Oiid, not ■without a certain 
apostasy from its original principles, for wdiich Mohammed 
himself had paved the way. Life w^as no more dominated 
by religion, but came to terms with it and parted com- 
pany. This development w’-as favoured by the govern- 
ment, which desired before all things to have peace. 
Orthodoxy arose, and thereby religion was tamed and 
divested of every dangerous element ; strictly speaking, it 
became a compromise, according to which the letter of the 
precept w^as correctly followed, in order that, in everything 
besides, a man might obey his ow’n inclinations. The con- 
ditions under which any one might make sure of heaven 
were — -on the one hand, the perfoimiance of ‘‘good w’orks,” 
ie. of such opera opera7zda as had a special churciily 
merit assigned to them ; on the other hand, faith in the 
absolute sovereignty of God even over the wills of men. 

About morals God showed little concern— the usual view 
of orthodox shamanism. This w’^as by no means the 
original standpoint of Islam, although the transition to 
it was made at an early stage, and by the Prophet himself. 
Originally Islam— i.e. religious resignation — w’as only the 
complement of pious effort ; a man set himself about 
even the hardest and apparently purposeless tasks, because 
he believed the issue to lie entirely in the hand of God. 

But now ail this was reversed; a man acted according to 
Ms humour, because his destiny had nothing to do with 
Ms inherent qualities, but w^as dependent entirely on 
AlHMs caprice. The KJifirijites protested not merely 
against the dynastic principle and the rule of the Omay- 
yads, but also against orthodoxy; they disputed the doc- 
trine of predestination and the proposition that a great 
sinner could yet be a good Moslem, because they did not 
understand how to divorce religion from practice. To 
some degree they call to mind the Moiitanists, but their 
opposition was much more energetic in its exqjression.^ 

Sources.— For the history of jffohanimecl these are— (1) the Sources. 
Koran; (2) the theologico-historical tradition or Haditli. ,The 
latter is chronologically arranged in the biographies, of which 
those of Ibn Ishak and of Wakidi are the oldest and most impoi't- 
ant. Lbn IshakVwork in its ’complete form is now to be found 
only in Ibn Hisham’s revision (ed. ^Yusteafeid), but large and 
numerous fragments of the original are given by Tabari (ed. De 
Jong). Of Yhdkidi the Kitdh al-Maghdzi, i,c. the history of 
Mohammed in Mklina, is still extant (afodged German translation 
by Wellhausen, 1882) ; his collections for the earlier period are 
known to -us through the work of Ibn Sakl his secretary ( Tabakdtj 


^ On the further development of Islam compare Hoiitsma, Pe Strijd 
over het PogmUi Leyden, 1875. , . 
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unfilitcil). Tlifc Hadi'th is set fortli more systematically, according 
to snbjects, in the great {'olJeetious of tradition by Malik b. Anas, 
Ilokhari, Moslim, etc. (BuUlk editions). A snbsidiary autbority 
is tlio liuinaiiistic tindition ol‘ tlie Odaba, with which the poetry 
may be reckoned. The jnhicipal collections of tliis <ilass are the 
Kitoh ffl-Atjha/u (Bnlnk edition) ami the JvdmU (ed. Wright). Bor 
tile period alter 3iohiinmied the most important work is the 
CJrronkU of a’aban' (Leyden edition) ; the history of the conquest 
is treated Iniefly after the best authorities by Beladhori (ed. De 
Goeje, 1866). 

LUemiure,—lL\iQ genuine tradition of the Arabs with reference 
to their prophet was first introduced into Europe by the French,^ 
beginning with Gagnier and ending with the valuable work of 
Caussin de Perceval. Weil and, after him, FToldeke especially, have 

PAET II.— THE EA^ 
Sect. I.— The Omayyads. 

1. Is commencing the history of the Omayyad dynasty 
we must first recur to the causes which brought about the 
triumph of this family, and which led its chief to substitute 
Damascus for Medina as the seat of the Caliphate ; an 
event which led to profound changes in the Moslem empire, 
and exercised a considerable influence on its develop)ment. 
In the same way, at a later date, the ti'ansfer of the Cali- 
phate from Damascus to Baghdad marked the accession of 
a new family to the supreme power, and gave Islam a new 
direction. 

In the time of Mohammed, the Arabs were divided into 
an inflnite number of tribes, some settled, others nomadic, 
vdiich were constantly at war with each other. The 
Propdiet united them into one body, but he could not 
entirely eradicate the hatred which had existed for ages 
between tribe and tribe. Thus the people of Mecca and 
those of Medina hated each other, because the former were 
a branch of the race of Ma'add, the great ancestor of the 
tribes of the Horth;^ while the latter belonged to the 
Yemenite race, or that of the South. The coiic[uest of 
hlecca by Mohammed and his allies of Medina only exas- 
perated this hatred, and the nobles of the Koraish swore 
to take revenge on the Yemenites, as soon as they should be 
able to do so. One of the most violent opponents of the 
Prophet had been, as we have seen, the father of that very 
Mo'avdya who founded the Omayyad djmasty, Abii Sofycin, 
grandson of Omayya,, the leader of the Meccans in the battle 
at Olmd ; and it is related that his wife Hind, having found 
Hamza, Mohammed^s uncle, among the dead, cut open his 
body, and tore out and devoured his liver. We have also 
seen how Abfi SofyAn ultimately made his submission and 
embraced Islam, but only under compulsion. His son 
Mo'dwiya became, it is true, one of j\Iohammed's secretaries ; 
but we know that his faith was never very strong, and that 
he always made his religion subordinate to the interests of 
his family. Even in his youth, he had conceived the project 
of recovering the supreme power for his o-wn race, and it 
has been related above how the inner conflicts of Islam 
under the Caliphates of ''Othman and hVli carried him 
forwards towards this goal. 

Mo'dwiya might, no doubt, have inarched to the help 
of "Othimin with an army of Syrians ; but the preserva- 
tion of the Caliph, his relative, would not have served the 
purposes of his burning ambition, and we may say with- 
out hesitation that it was with secret joy that the prefect 
of Damascus heard of the fatal result of the plot against 
'Othmiin. The Syrians were entirely devoted to Mo- 
'dwiya. Polite, amiable, and generous, he had gained the 
goodvuil of all the Arabs of Syria, for whom Islam had ' 
remained a dead letter, and who, continuing Bedouins at 
heart, shared the feelings of their cliief against the new 


^ The Ma'addites are alao often called Modarites and Kaisites, after 
their ancestors Modar and Kais. 
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the merit of having shown how to use the Koran in conjunction with 
the Arab tmdition as a main source. Of modern biographies tlie 
most important are those of IMuir and Sprenger ; research has not 
yet got beyond them, although there is room for this. For the 
history of the Caliphs, the standard book is still the well-known 
work of Weil, although since it was piihlished considerable addi* 
tions have been made to our knowledge of the sources, thanks 
specially to the labours of Doz}% De Goeje, and other Diitelimeii. 
Hitherto the main object has been to bring together the materials 
in this department of research, and a comprehensive treatment of 
the entire subject has not as yet accomplished ; still reference 
may be made in this connection to Dozy {Histoirc de VIslamisme), 
and A. von Kremer {GescJi. der herrschenden Ideen d, Islam, and 
KtiUurgeschichte d. Orients winter den Khalifen), ( J. WE. ) 
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aristocracy of Medina. Consequently, when 'Ail, 'Otb- 
in dll’s successor, summoned Mo'dwiya for the last time to 
acknowledge him, and when Mo'dwiya, assembling liis 
partisans in the mosque of Damascus, asked their advice, 
they replied that it was his part to command, and theirs 
to obey and to act. The enthusiasm of the Syrians was 
great; and Mo'dwiya having ordered a levy eoi masse, 
mthin three days every able-bodied man had joined his 
standard. Syria alone supplied Mo'dwiya with more 
troops than all the rest of the provinces pnt together 
furnished to 'All, who is said to have addressed his soldiers 
vuth these bitter words : “I would glaclly exchange ten of 
you for one of Alo'^ririya’s soldiers.” Then he added — in 
allusion to the savage action of Hind, Mo'iiwiya’s mother, 
on the field of battle at Ohod — “ By God ! he vill gain 
the victory, this son of the liver-eater ! ” 

'All’s gloomy anticipations were fulfilled ; but it was by 
stratagem that Mo'iUriya gained his victory. The battle 
of Siflin, the abortive negotiations that followed, and the 
withdrawal of the Kliarijites, have been already spoken of. 

The negotiations ended in the conference of Diimat al- 
Jandal, a small place situated between Syria and 'IiA!^, 
about seven days’ journey from Damascus and thirteen 
from Medina. Here in Piamadan, a.h. 37 (a.d. 657-658), 

Abii Mflsd and 'Amr b. al-'As (the famous conqueror of 
Egypt) appeared as arbitrators for 'All and Alo'dwiya 
respectively, and the cunning of the latter induced Abfl 
Mfisd to pronounce both pretendants deprived of whatever 
rights either might have to the Caliphate, and to say that 
it now rested with the Moslems to make a new choice. 
'Amr, who w^as only waiting for this declaration, rose in his 
turn, and said to the Arabs who were crowding round the 
platform : “ 0 people, ye hear what Abii Mils4 says. He 
himself renounces the claims of his master. I also agree to 
the deprivation of 'All, but I proclaim my master Mo'^wiya Mo'a- 
Caliph.” Abii Mflsd cried out against this treachery, but 
no one would listen to him, and he fled for refuge to 
Mecca, where he ultimately recognised the claims of 
Mo'dwiya, even in 'All’s lifetime. This event marks the 
commencement of the Omayyad dynasty. 'Amr went in 
triumph to Damascus, where the Syrians took the oath of 
fidelity to Mo'^wiya. 

In 'Ir4k, on the other hand, with the exception of the 
Kheirijites, all the people remained faithful to the cause 
of 'All, who, mounting the pulpit at Cufa, summoned his 
army to the field, and fixed their rendezvous at ISTokhaila, 
a small place not far. from the city. The Khdrijites had 
taken refnge at ISTahrowdn, and 'All found it necessary to 
attack them there, before marching against the Syrians. 

At his arrival most of the rebels dispersed, except from 
fifteen to eighteen hundred fanatics, who remained at 
their post and allowed tlieinselves to be slaughtered to 
the last man. Thus rid of the Ivhdrijites, 'AH meant to 
direct his march towards Syria, but his soldiers refused 
to movea and declared their intention of first taking some 


rent at Ciifa. Compelled to inaction, 'AK returned to 
Cufa, wliile ^[oVlwiya gave lii.s attention to securing the 
possession of tlie provinces. At the beginning of a.h. 38 
(A.r>. 658-6.59), Egypt was lost to A.li 'Amr b, al-'As 
was sent thither by iSIo'awiya, and marched without 
delay, at the head of five thousand men, against "Aifs 
vicegerent, i^^iohamnied, son of the late Caliph, Abiibekr. 
The^rave general Ashtar, whom bUi sent to the help of 
Mohammed, was poisoned at Koizoni by the^ prefect of 
that place, acting under secret orders from Mo'awiya, and 
"All’s troops retraced their steps. Meanwhile, in Egypt 
itself, a partisan of the Omayyads, Mo'awiya b. Hodaij, 
who was at the lieacl of six thousand fighting men, had 
declared against :^[ohamnled, and driven him from Fostat. 
On his arrival in Egyi>t, "Amr effected a junction with 
:\Io5iwiya b. Hodaij", and the unfortunate Mohammed, 
beaten by his adversaries, fell into the hands of Ibn 
Hodai], who put him to death. 

5YhiIe Egypt was thus being lost to Ah, commotions 
were excited at Basra itself by a partisan of the Omayyads. 
These were, however, put dovm by the governor of that 
city, Ziyad. This man was ]^[oViwiya’s own brother, biit 
illegitimate, and not having been acknowledged by his 
father, Abd Sofyan, he had revenged himself by embracing 
the party of Alt Ziyad was renowned among the Arabs 
for his elocpience, his resolution, and his courage. At a 
later period, iMoViwiya gained him over to his cause by 
publicly acknowiedgiiig him as his brother. At the time 
we speak of, he was a faithful servant of "AH, and as soon 
as the revolt of Basra was put down, he inarched into 
Fdrsistan, where he maintained peace and kept the 
inhabitants in their allegiance. Meanwhile, however, the 
other provinces were falling one after the other under the 
po-wer of Mo'iUviya. His generals penetrated into the 
heart of Cbakhea; and even in Arabia, where Alfs 
generals had at first gained some advantages, Bosr^ b. 
Artah obtained possession of Medina a.h. 40 (a.d. 660-661), 
and compelled its iiiliabitants to acknowledge Mo"awiya. 
After this be marched upon Mecca, expelled Kotham, 
All’s governor, and there also exacted an oath of obedience 
to liis master. Folloudng up his successes, Bosr did not 
hesitate to press southward, and soon gained possession 
of Yemen. AH was now no longer master of anything 
but Trdk and a part of Persia, and even of these provinces 
the former wus menaced by the Syrians, as we have seen. 
Taking advantage of some 2 )artial successes gained by his 
forces in Arabia and in Syria, All made overtures for 
peace, but they were rejected. Mo'awiya believed himself 
too sure of ultimate success to be willing to share the 
em]fire. 

It was then that three men of the Kharijites conceived 
the 2 )roject of delivering Islam from those who were 
desolating it with fire and blood. Abd al-Eahmdn b. 
Moljam, Boraik b. Abdallah, and Arnr b. Bekr agreed 
that on the very same day the first should kill AH at Cufa, 
the second Mo'awiya at Damascus, and the third Amr b. 
ah* As at Fostat, They fixed on Friday the 1 5th of Ramaddn, 
A.H. 40, when they were sure of finding their victims at 
- tlie mosque. The plot w^as 23ut in execution, but AH 
alone fell. On the appointed day, Boraik made his way 
into the mosque of Damascus, and stabbed Mo'tiwiya in 
the back with his sword. Before he could repeat the 
blow he w^as seized, and Mo'awiya recovered from his 
w’ourid. As for 'Amr, he had been kept at home by 
illness; his place at the mosque was taken by Khdrija, 
the chief of his guards ; and it ^Yas he who fell beneath 
the blow^s of 'Aiur b. Bekr. Abd al-Eahmdn was more 


^ Is'ot Bishr, as soma historians call him. Bosr ^ave his name to a 
fortress near Kairawan. Beladhori calls him Bosr b. Abf Artdh, 


successful. As AH wns entering the mosque, he dealt him 
a blow^ on the head with his sw’ord, and stretched hiin on 
the ground mortally w'oimded. Ihvo days later AH died, 
and the assassin wns 2 >ut to death with horrible torments. 

AH left two sons, Hasan and Hosain. Tlie people of 
Trfik chose Hasan Caliph. But he, not haying his father’s 
energy, recoil e<l before the ^ with 

Mo'awiya. Though he had an army of forty thousand 
men at his disposal, he preferred to renounce the Cali 2 ->hate. 
Besides, one of his generals, Kais b. Sa d, wiio hacl urged 
him to continue the struggle, and had himself tried the 
chance of arms, hacl just been beaten by the Syrians. In 
consequence of this defeat, a mutiny hacl broken out in 
Hasan’s army. He abdicated, and^ only demanded, in 
exchange for the power w'hich he resigned, pardon for his 
relatives and a yearly pension of five millions of dirhenivS,^ 
together with the revenues of the Persian city of Dfirdb- 
gircl. A treaty to this effect wns concluded betw^een 
Mo'awiya and Hasan, in spite of the o 23 position of Hosain, 
who exhorted his brother to continue the struggle ; and 
Mo'awiya entered Cufa at the head of his army, accord- 
ing to some authorities tow-ards the end of the month of 
Rabf I., A.H. 41 (July, a.d. 661), according to others a 
month or tw"o later. Hasan retired to Medina, where he 
died eight or nine years afterw^ards, poisoned, it is said, 
by order of the Caliph. 

Mo'awiya, wrho now reirlliined sole master of the Moslem Mo*d- 
em2fire, was, how’-ever, not yet universally acknowledged, wiya 
Five thousand Kharijites made head against him in the 
province of Ahwaz, the ancient Susiana, and a revolt broke 
out at Basra. Ziydd himself, Mo'dwiya’s brother, refused 
to take the oath to him, and fortified himself at Istakhr, 
the ancient Persepolis. The revolt at Basra w^as put down 
by Bosr b. xYrtdh, and Moghira b. Sho'ba, wrhom Mo'dwdya 
had named prefect of Cufa, accepted the task of bringing 
about a reconciliation wdtli Ziydd. Ziydd refused to take 
the oath of allegiance only because he feared being called 
to account for certain sums of money w^hicli w^ere missing 
from the public treasury of Persia, Mo'awiya promised to 
shut his eyes to these irregularities ; and Ziydd came to 
Damascus and was very well received by the Caliph, who 
hastened to adopt the bastard as his brother, to the great 
scandal of all pious Moslems.^ After acknowledging Ziyad, 
who thus became ZiyM son of Abii Sofyan, Mo'awiya 
entrusted him with the government of Basra and of Persia, 
and afterwards ■with that of Cufa, when Moghira b. Sho'ba 
died. Ziy^d governed 'Irak with the greatest vigour, to 
the full satisfaction of Mo'dwiya, who further placed the 
wliole of x4.rabia under his authority; but in that same 
year, a.h. 53 (a.d. 672-673), Ziy^d died. It seems that 
Mo'a-wiya had thought of him as his successor in the 
Caliphate. After Ziy^d’s death, the Caliph wished to 
secure the throne for his own son Yazid. This w’-as a new 
violation of the customary rights of Islam ; for Mohammed, 
whose actions served as a rule, had not in his lifetime 
ajjpointed any one as his successor. Mo'awiya, who w^as a 
statesman above everything, and wlio held religion very 
cheap when it interfered with his objects, did not hesitate 
to create a precedent. He met, however, at first with 
vigorous opposition, and it was not till some years later 
that he ventured to have his intentions publicly annoiinced 
from the pul 2 fft. In Syria the people took the oath of 
allegiance to Yazid ; in Arabia and 'Ir4k public opinion 
declared itself against the step which Mo'dwiya had taken. 


^ The dirhem is a silver coin worth about a franc, 

^ At a later period, the 'Abbasid Caliph Mahdi thought it right to 
have the names of Ziyad and his descendants struck off the rolls of the 
Koraish ; but, after his death, the persoUvS concerned gained over the 
chief of the rolls-office, and got their names replaced on the lists. See 
Taban, iii. 479. 
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The Caliph was not moved; threats prevailed over the 
obstinacy of the people of Tral?, and Mo'dwiya repaired to 
Arabia in person, at the head of an army, to intimidate the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. As may be supposed, 
the principal fomenters of the resistance in Arabia were 
the sons of the first Caliphs, "Abd al-Iiahman the son of 
Abiibekr, ‘Abdallah the son of ‘Omar, and Hosain the 
son of ‘All ; for, by submitting, they would have renounced 
all hope of being themselves chosen by the people. Another 
‘AbdalhUi, son of that Zobair -who had been among the 
six candidates nominated at the death of ‘Omar for the 
choice of the Moslems, was also one of the warmest 
opponents of the pretensions of Mo‘awiya. All the efforts 
of the Caliph to win over these personages to his side 
having proved vain, he ordered them to be brought into 
the mosque at Mecca, each between two soldiers; then, 
having mounted the pulpit, he called on the bystanders to 
take the oath of allegiance to his son ; adding that ‘Abd 
al-Rahmdn, Hosain, and the two ‘Abdallahs would raise no 
objection. They, in their terror, did not utter a word, and 
the assembly took the oath. Then Mo‘awiya, without con- 
cerning himseK further about the malcontents, returned to 
Damascus. 

While thus occupied at home, Mo'avuya did not neglect 
foreign affairs. ‘Amr b. al-‘As, governor of Egypt, died 
A.H. 43 (a.b. 663-664), and was followed by several prefects 
in succession, under one of whom the general Mo‘4wiya b. 
Hodaij undertook several expeditions into the province 
of Africa. In the year 50 (a,d. 670) he advanced as 
far as Camunia, now Shsa, near "which city he laid the 
foundations of the celebrated Kairawan, and even went 
on to Sabaratha, a town situated near the seashore, and 
opposite to the island of China. The emperor, Constantine 
IV., had sent thither thirty thousand Greeks, who were 
beaten and compelled to re-embark in haste. Mo‘dwiya b. 
Hodaij returned to Egypt after his victory, and the Caliph 
now considered the position of the Moslems in Africa so 
strong, that he separated that province from Egypt, and 
appointed as governor of Africa ‘Okba b. Hdfi', who per- 
manently established Kairawitn, in a plain situated at a 
little distance from the first encampment of Mo'/iwiya b. 
Hodaij. According to some historians, the new city was 
completed a.h. 55 (a.b. 674-675). 

In the East the successes of the Moslems were still more 
brilliant. Ziyad, brother of Mo'awiya, as soon as he was 
appointed governor of ‘Irak and Persia, sent an army into 
iChoriisan. It advanced as far as the Oxus, crossed that 
river, and returned loaded mth booty taken from the 
wandering Turkish tribes of Transoxiana. Bokhara was 
occupied by a son of ZiyAd, and Sa'd, son of the Caliph 
'Othman, whom Mo‘ilwiya had made governor of Khoras4n, 
marched against Samarkand, a.h. 56 (a.b. 675-676). 
Other generals penetrated as far as the Indus, and over- 
ran and conquered IMfiltan, Kfibfilistfin, Mokrdn, and 
Sijistiin. 

In the North the Moslems were not less fortunate in 
their attacks on the Byzantine empire. Mo'^vdya, while 
still only governor of Syria, had gained possession of 
Armenia, and had sent a fieet against Cyprus, which, in 
conjunction with that of the governor of Egypt, had 
effected the conquest of that island. Encouraged by the 
result of this expedition, he gave the order for new incur- 
sions in the Mediterranean. His fleet of twelve hundred 
vessels invested the islands of Cos, Crete, and Rhodes. 
The famous Colossus of Rhodes "was broken to pieces, and 
it is said that the bronze of which it was made was bought 
by a Jew of Emesa, and formed a load for nine hundred 
and eighty camels. The Arabs even dared to threaten 
Constantinople, which owed its safety only to the Greek 
fire. Yazid, tlxe son of Mo'dwiya, took part in these 


expeditions, but with no great ardour, and in the year 58 
(a.b. 677-678) Mo‘amya concluded a thirty years’ peace 
^with Constantine IV. Two yeai's later, he died at Damas- 
cus, after a reign of nearly twenty years. He had been 
governor of Syria for the same length of time. Before his 
death, he sent for his son Yazid, and having pointed out 
how he had smoothed down all difficulties for him, he 
advised him to spare no effort to preserve the attachment 
of the Syrians. He urged him also to keep a close watch 
on the actions of Hosain b. ‘All, and of the other pre- 
tenders who had refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
him ; but he added that, should they rebel, Yazid ought 
to treat them with clemency, and not to forget their illus- 
trious origin. By failing to act upon this wise advice, 

Yazid rendered irreconcilable that formidable schism which, 
even at the present day, still divides the Moslem world, 
and which, at all periods, has been a source of calamity to 
Islam. 

2. Yazid had not his father’s genius. Passionately Yazid I, 
fond of pleasure, and careless about religion, he bestowed 
more care on turning a pretty couplet than on consoli- 
dating the strength of his empire. During his short reign 
he committed three actions for which Moslems never 
pardoned his memory : the murder of Hosain, son of ‘AH 
and grandson of the Prophet ; the pillage of Medina ; and 
the taking of the Ka'ba, the venerated temple of Mecca ; 
crimes which were not redeemed in the eyes of the people 
by a few fortunate expeditions on the part of his generals.^ 

Immediately on ascending the throne, in the month 
Rajab a.h. 60 (April, a.b. 6 SO), Yazid sent a circular to ail 
his prefects, with an official announcement of his father’s 
death, and an order to administer the oath of allegiance to 
their respective subjects. In particular, he charged the 
new prefect whom he appointed to Medina, his own cousin 
Walid b. *Otba, to strike off the heads of Hosain son of 
‘AH, 'Abd al-Ralumln son of Abfibekr, 'Abdalhlh son of 
‘Omar, and ‘Abdalldh son of Zobair, if they again refused 
to acknowledge him. Terrified at such a commission, 

Walid did not dare to act with rigour against Hosain and 
‘Abdallah b. Zobair, both of whom refused to take the 
oath, but allowed them to escape to Mecca. Yazid 
immediately deprived him of his office, and appointed in 
his j^laee ‘Amr b. Sa‘id, already governor of Mecca. Once 
in the Holy City, ‘Abdalhih b. Zobair thought himself in 
such perfect safety that he began to intrigue with the 
Meccans to have himself proclaimed Caliph in Arabia. 

At Cufa the news of the flight of Hosain produced great 
agitation among the partisans of the family of ‘AH, who 
were numerous there, and they sent several addresses to 
the grandson of the Prophet, inviting him to take refuge 
with them, and promising to have him proclaimed Caliph 
in 'Irak. Hosain, who knew the fickleness of the people 
of ‘Inik, hesitated to yield to their entreaties ; but Ibn 
Zobair, who was desirous to get rid at all costs of so 
formidable a rival, persuaded him that he ought to go 
and put himself at the head of the people of 'Irdk, and 
enter on an open struggle with Yazid. Hosain began by 
sending his cousin Moslim b. ‘Akil to Cufa, and from him 
he learned that many of the inhabitants of that city 
apj)eared really decided to support him. The prefect of 
Cufa, No'm^n b. Bashir, though apprised of these pro- 
ceedings, did not choose to make them known to Yazid, 
as he was reluctant to act with severity against a descend- 
ant of the Prophet. Information, however, reached the 
Caliph, who deprived No‘mcin of his office, and ordered 

^ Salam b. Ziyad invaded Sogdiana, and brought back immense 
booty to Merv. In Africa 'Okba b. Nafi' invaded the whole coast of 
the Mediterranean as far as Morocco. On Ins return, however, he 
fell into an ambuscade laid by the Berbers, who killed him and took 
Kairawan* 


'Obaid Alblb, son of tlie famous Ziyadj and then governor 
of Basra, to give up his pcKt there to his brother ^Otliman, 
and to re[)air in person to Chifa, in order to watch the 
partisans of AH in tliat city. *Obaid Allah obeyed, 
entered Ciifa, and, ascending the pulpit the very day after 
his arrival, publicly announced bis tiriii intention of putting 
to deatli any one who shoukl rebel. Mo.slim b. Abil was 
given up by a traitor and executed. Meanwhile Hosain, 
on receiving Ills cousin s despatches, had already set out 
from ]\Iecca with all his family, and had reached Kadislya 
(a place situated only fifteen parasangs ^ from Ciifa, and 
noted for the <Iefeat sustained there by the Persians 
during the Cali[»liate of 'Omar), when be received the 
news of these vexations occurrences. He unshed to 
retrace his steps immediately, but the friends of Moslim 
dissuaded him from doing so, crying out for revenge, 
and rejjresenting to him that doubtless he had only to 
sliow iiimself under the walls c»f Cufa to be received with 
enthusiasm ],)y its inhal>itants. Hosain accordingly pur- 
sued his journey towards Cufa. But 'Obaid Alldix, who 
was watchitig all his movements, sent four thousand 
horsemen, devoted to the Omayyad cause, to meet him, 
until orders to Ixring Hosain before him either alive or 
dead. The commander of these horsemen was 'Omar b. 
Sa'd,- to whom 'Obaid Albih had promised tlie govern- 
ment of Me<lia as a reward, if his expedition should 
succeed. The Omayyads met Hosain in the plain of 
Kerbeld. Kerbela, ojjposite to Cufa, before he had reached the 
Eu] dilutes, and surrounded him. 'Omar b. Sa'd himself 
souglit out Hosain and summoned him to surrender. 
Hosain declared himself ready to renounce his pretensions, 
provided he wore allowed to return to Mecca with his 
followers, or were even sent to Damascus. MTien 'Obaid 
AlMli was informed of this proposal, he simply repeated 
his former order to bring Hosain to Cufa, dead or alive ; 
and, fearing the defection of 'Omar b. Sa'cl, he sent out 
another troop of horsemen under the orders of a certain 
Shimr, On the 9tli of Moharram in the year 61 (9th 
October a.d. G80), Sliimr reached Kerbela, and summoned 
Hosain afresh to surrender at discretion. Hosain pre- 
ferred to die sword in hand, and on the following day, 
after a desperate struggle, lie was cut doum udth all his 
followers. Plis bead was cut off and carried to Cufa, and 
then sent to Damascus. His body was not buried till 
the following day. Only the women of his family were 
spared, and one of his sons ; tliese were taken by Yazid^s 
order to Medina, where tlie sight of their mourning and 
the tale of their siitferings caused a profound sensation. 
The horror and grief of the partisans of 'Alfs family were 
great. Hence the names of Yazid, 'Obaid Allah, and 
Shimr, have been held accursed ever since by the Shfites.**^ 
They observe the lOtli of Moharram as a clay of public 
mourning. Among the Persians, stages are erected in 
public places on that day, and plays are acted, rejiresent- 
ing the misfortunes of the family of 'AH.^ The Omayyads 
themselves were loud in their re]>robation of this imjnoiis 
massacre, and all Moslems, without distinction of party, 
considered it a monstrous act. 

At Mecca the news was received with a degree of 
indignation of which 'Abdalklh b, Zobair took advantage to 
assume the title of Caliph. As early as a.h. 60, the new 
prefect of l^^Iedina had tried to secure his person. He had 
sent against him a force of two thousand men, at whose 

f Tlie ]>aras!ang' is nearly equivalent to an Englisli mile. 

" Son of iLe famous Sa'tl 1>. Abi Wakkds, conqueror of Persia 
under 'Omar, and founder of Cufa. 

® Slifites comes from Shi' a, a ■word which in Arabic signifies ^"sec- 
tary.” It is the name given to the partisans of the family of 'All, 
who acknnwled.sre no legitiTnate Caliphate outside of that family. 
Shi'ism is the ndigion of Persia. 

Chodziio, Thidire persan. Paris, 1878. 


head was placed a brother of the pseudo-Cali pli himself, 
called 'Amr, who, Iiaving been accused by 'Abdalbili of 
maintaining a guilty intercourse with one of his wives, 
had become Ids bitter enemy. 'Alxialblh collected an 
army, and placed it under the orders of 'Abdalbili b. 
Safw’-an, who completely defeated the Omayyad troops. 

The brother of the pseudo-Cali pli w^as taken and put to 
death. At the news of this defeat, Yazid sivore that 
Ibn Zobair should never appear before him but as a 
prisoner in chains. He dismissed the new- prefect of 
Medina, and reinstated Walid b. 'Otba, who, in tlie year 
61, w’ent to Mecca to try to seize 'Abdallah b. Zobair. 

The latter, in derision, wrote to Yazid : ‘AYaiid is a mad- 
man, wdio -will ruin everything by his folly; send in his 
place another governor to repair the wTongs lie has done.” 

Yazid thought that 'Abdallah meant these w'ords as a step 
tow'ards reconciliation ; hastened to deprive Walicl of liis 
office ; ajDpointed 'Otliman b. i\Ioliaminecl in his place ; 
and even sent envoys to Ibn Zobair. He, however, \vouid 
not listen to them ; he thought he could reckon upon the 
devotion of the people of Mecca, and further hoped that 
Medina itself w’ould declare against Yazid. This, in fact, 
took place in the year 63 (a.d. 682-683). The people of 
Medina, stirred up by a certain 'Abdalbili b. Hanzala, 
who had had a near view of Yazid at the court of Damas- 
cus, and had been scandalized by the profligacy of his life, 
revolted, drove the governor and all the Omayyads out of 
Medina, and proclaimed the dethronement of Yazid. The 
Caliphate w’-as even offered by some to 'All, that one of the 
sons of Hosain who had escaped the massacre of Kerbeld ; 
but 'All wusely refused it. At the new^s of this revolt, 

Yazid first sent an ambassador to Medina. This step 
proving fruitless, he next collected an army of from ten 
to twelve thousand Syrians, and entrusted their command 
to Moslim b. 'Ofeba, who passed, and with good reason, 
for a man wffio -would recoil from nothing, This general, 
though weighed down by age and sickness, marched 
against Medina, took it, after a battle knowm as the day of 
Harra^ (26tli Dhii THijja 63, 26th August 683), and gave Capture 
up the city for three days to massacre and pillage. Tor- and pil- 
rents of blood fowled, and hence Moslim b. 'Ofeba received 
the surname of Mosrif (the Prodigal). On the fourth ^ ^ 
day, Moslim repaired to the mosciue, and received the 
oath of allegiance from all those of the citizens of Medina 
w'ho had not been able to make their escape. The new^s 
reached Mecca a few days later, and fell’ like a thunder- 
stroke on Ibn Zobair and his adherents, who prepared for 
w^ar, expecting from day to day to see Moslim appear 
before the w^alls of their city. He had, in fact, started 
for Mecca immediately after the conquest of Medina ; but 
he died on the road, and the command w-as taken by 
Hosain b. Homair. The Omayyad army arrived before 
Mecca a month after the capture of Medina, and found 
Ibn Zobair ready to defend it. A number of the citizens 
of Medina had come to the aid of the Holy City, as w^ell 
as many Kharijites and Shi'ites, at the head of wffiom w^as 
a certain Mokht^r b. Abi 'Obaid, who subsequently 
played a very important part in 'Irak. In spite of the 
sorties of the Meccans, the Syrian army invested the city. Siege of 
Hosain b. Homair had caused balistas to be placed on Mecca, 
the neighbouring heights ; and these, under the manage- 
ment of an Abyssinian soldier, hurled against the Ka'ba 
enormous stones and vessels full of blazing bitumen, with 
such effect that the temple took fire and w^as consumed. 

After a siege of two months, Ibn Zobair was beginning 
to despair, when he received, through an Arab of the 
desert, news of the death of Yazid. The Caliph had in 
fact died on the 15 th of Eabf I. (11th November 683). 

® Harra is the volcanic district outside of Medina. One of the 
gates of the city is called the Gate of Harra. 
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Hosain b. iJTomair immediately offered tlie Caliphate to 
Ibn Zobair, on condition that he should grant a complete 
amnesty to all those who had taken part in the battle of 
Harra and in the siege of Mecca. 'Abdalhih had the folly 
to refuse, and Hosain then returned to Damascus. 
ibuZo- Thus rid of his enemy, ‘AbdalMh caused the title of 
bair pro- Prince of the True Believers (Amir al-mo'minin) to be 
jiaimed on him — a title which 'Omar had already 

received, and which was afterwards adopted by all the 
lievers* Caliphs. He sent one of his brothers, 'Obaid AlMh, to 
Medina, and chose as governor of Egyi^t 'Abd al-Ealiman 
b. Jahdam, who repaired to that province, and caused the 
authority of Ibn Zobair to be acknowledged there. At 
Basra and at Cufa, many of the inhabitants did not 
hesitate to acknowledge him, and received a Zobairite 
governor, while the Khdrijites and the Shfites rose in 
revolt — the former at Basra under the leadership of Ndfi' 
b. Azrak, the latter at Cufa under that of Solaimdn b. 
Sorad — and expelled the Omayyad governor, 'Obaid 
Allah b. Ziy4d, who took refuge at Damascus. Mesopo- 
tamia soon followed the exanii3le of 'Irdk. Even in Syria, 
the population seemed disposed to forsake the cause of the 
Omayyads. The Khdrijites and Mokhtiir b. Abi 'Obaid, 
who had supported Ibn Zobair, now repented of having 
laboured for the elevation of this pretender, and quitted 
Mecca. The son of Zobair, remaining thenceforth sole 
master of Mecca, occupied himself tranquilly in rebuilding 
the Ka'ba, which he restored on its ancient foundations. 

3. It was in the midst of this break-up of his party 
?a TI. that, immediately after the death of Yazid, his eldest son, 
Mo'dwiya II., was elected Caliph at Damascus at the age of 
only seventeen or twenty. He was a young man of w’eak 
character, and imbued, it is said, with Shf ite opinions. 
He felt himself incapable of ruling, and was c'^iteniplating 
abdication, when he died, after a reign of but forty days, 
by poison, as some say ; of the plague, as othe s assert. 
The Caliphate was immediately offered to 'Othmdn b. 
'Otba b. Abi Sofydn, cousin of Mo'4wiya II. ; for Kh4lid, 
the second son of Yazid, was only sixteen years old. 
'Othm4n b. 'Otba, however, having made it a condition of 
his election that he should not be compelled to enter on 
any^ war, or to condemn any one to death, the choice fell 
at Damascus on Merwdn b. al-Hakam, a ^descendant of 
Omayya through his grandfather Abii I-'As, but on con- 
dition that he should marry Maisfin, the widow of Yazid, 
and should appoint Khalid, her son, as his successor. 

Mttrwiin 4. Merwan b. al-Hakam had l)een secretary to the 
Caliph 'Othmiln, and governor of Medina under Mo'4wiya 
1. Yazid, on his accession to power, had dismissed him 
and put Walid b. 'Otba in his j)lace; but Merwdn had 
continued to live at Medina, and had been driven from it 
during the revolt of the year 63, and again in the following 
year, when- 'Obaid AMh b. Zobair had taken possession 
of that city in the name of his brother. It might have 
been thought that Merw4n would cherish a deep hatred 
of 'Abdalhih Ibn Zobair ; but he was an old man of sixty- 
two at the time of his election, and, dreading an unequal 
struggle, he was on the point of making his submission to 
the Meccan Caliph. The drooj^ing courage of Merwan was 
revived by his son 'Abd al-Melik and by 'Obaid Alldh b. 
Ziy4.d, and he resolved to try the chances of war. 

Dahhdk b. Kais, governor of Damascus, had declared 
himself on the side of Ibn Zobair, and had raised an army, 
principally from among the tribe of Kais. This tribe had 
taken offence because Mo'fivdya I. and Yazid had chosen 
their wives from the Yemenite tribe of Kalb, and, con- 
tinuing to resent their conduct, now refused to acknowledge 
Khalid as the heir-presumptive of Merw4n. It was there- 
fore on the Yemenites that MerwAn had to depend for the 
suppression of Dalihfik’s rebellion. The latter had an 
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army of nearly sixty thousand horsemen, while Merw4n 
could bring together only thirteen thousand infantry. 

The two armies met at Marj EMiit, a few miles from 
Damascus, and, after a series of combats which lasted for 
twenty days, Merwan’s troops gained a complete victory, 
and Dahhdk was among the killed. The Syrian provinces 
hastened to acknowledge the conqueror, and Merwdn was 
able to turn his attention to Egypt, which, as will be 
remembered, had subiriitted to the Meccan. 'Abd ai- 
'Aziz, a son of Merwan, had already marched to Aila on 
the Eed Sea, and was preparing to enter Egy’^pt; Merwdn 
joined him, and the Zobairite governor of Egypt, beaten 
by their united forces, was obliged to seek safety in flight. 
Merwdn made 'Abd al-'Aziz governor of the province. At 
the beginning of the year 65 (a.d. 684-685) Merwdn 
returned in haste to Syiua; for, during his absence, a 
brother of Ibn Zobair, named Mos'ab, had invaded that 
province. Merwdn triumphed over JMos'ab ; but an army 
of four thousand men, which he had sent to the Hijdz, 
and in which was Hajjaj b. Yhsiif — then quite a young 
man, but who afterwards played so important a part under 
'Abd al-Melik — was cut to pieces. This defeat was 
redeemed by a victory gained by his generals, 'Obaid 
Allah b. Ziyfid and Hosain b. ISTomair, at 'Ain al-Warda 
over a small army of Shi'ites led by Solaimdn b. Sorad. 

But while the battle was being fought in Eamadan 65 
(xipril-May 685), Merw4n died ; suffocated, it is said, by 
his wife Maishn, because he had insulted her son KhMid, 
and had broken his vrord by nominating his ovm son 
'Abd al-Melik as his successor. The accession of 'Abd al- 
Melik was attended with no difficulty, as he was acknow- 
ledged by the whole of Syria and Egypt. The Kaisites 
naturally rallied round him, because he had not a drop of 
Yemenite blood in his veins. 

5. When 'Abd al-Melik ascended the throne, there still *Abd al- 
remained much to be done before the unity of the empire 
could be re-established. Ibn Zobair was still master of 
Arabia and of 'Irdk, though in the latter province his 
authority was very^ much shaken by the permanent rebel- 
lion of the Shi'ites at Cufa, and of the Khdrijites at Basra. 

The Zobairite general Mohallab had, it is true, succeeded 
in forcing back the Kh^rijites into Snsiana and Persia; 
but at Cufa the Shi'ites, at the instigation of Mokht4r, 
continued their agitation. Mokhtiir, as we have seen, had 
withdrawn from Mecca after the raising of the siege by 
Hosain b. Komair. He returned to Ciifa, and there 
fomented serious disturbances. Many of the inhabitants 
of that city repented bitterly of having allowed Hosain, 
the grandson of the Prophet, to be massacred. Amid the 
general disorder of the Moslem empire, Mokhtir hoj^ed 
to make his own authority acknowledged in 'Ir4k and 
Mesopotamia. He put himself forward as the avenger of 
the family of 'AH, and pretended to have been commissioned 
by a son of 'AH, Mohammed h. Hanaffya,^ who was living 
at Medina, to give effect to his rights to the Caliphate. 

Many Shi'ites believed him, and, detesting their chief 
Solaiman b. Sorad, joined Alokh tar. On learning these 
intrigues, the Zobairite governor threw him into prison. 

Soon after the defeat of Solaimin at 'Ain al-Warda, at the 
I'eqiiest of Mokhtar’s brother-in-law, who was no other 
than 'Abdallah the son of 'Omar, the governor consented 
to set him at liberty, on his swearing to make no further 
attempts against him. As Solaiman had fallen on the 


^ That is to say, the son of the Hanafite woman. The mother of 
Mohammed was of the tribe of Hanffa. Even before Mokhtar, Mo- 
hammed had partisans who looked on him as destined to be Caliph. 
These sectaries received the name of Kaisanites, from a freedman of 
AH, called Kaisan, who was the most ardent advocate of Mohammed’s 
pretensions. After Mokhtar had declared in favour of Mohammed, 
his supporters received the name of Mokhtdrites. 
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field of battle at ‘x\ni ai-War<,ln, all the Sbfites now 
acknowledged Moklitar tlieir eluef. He, lioweTer, con- 
sidering lihnself bound by liis oath, remained inactiye 
until tile goYeriior wlio luid imposed it was replaced by 
'Abdallah k The new Zobairite governor, suspect- 

ing Avith reason that Moklitar was about to recommence 
his intrigues, thought it advisable to invite him to his 
house, with the intention of having him arrested. Mokh- 
tar called his partisans together, and plotted with them to 
take 1 bn ’\Ioti' by surprise. As, ho\veTer, Ba'd, one of the 
Bhi'ite chiefs* aslved for a delay of a -week, for the purpose 
of collecting troops, Moklitdr ivas obliged to feign illness 
in ( 3 rder to evade the go^^ernor^s invitation, and took care 
to surround himself witli a numerous body of guards. 
Meanwhile Ba'd, who had only demanded this delay in 
order to ascertain the real wishes of Mohammed b. Hana- 
fiya, sent off four confidential messengers to Medina, to ask 
iVIoliammed whether he had really confided the care of his 
interests to Mokhtar. ^ilohammed contented himself witli 
replying vaguely that it wus the boimden duty of every 
good i^iosiem to take part wnth the family of the Prophet. 
These words -were interpreted in favour of Mokhtar, and 
•thenceforward all the Blifites followed Mm blindly as 
their chief. Mokhtar fixed the middle of the month 
Eabf L, A.H. GG, for the commencement of hostilities. 
During the night of the Dltli to the 14th, the conspira- 
tors intended to gain possession of the city by a miq> 
de mam; but the governor wus on Ms guard, and 
Revolt of ]M()klitar and his Bhi'ites took the course of leaving Cufa. 
Mokhtdr sixteen thousand resolute men. All the 

at Cula. which Abdallah b. Motl' sent against them were 

successively beaten, and Mokhtfir soon re-entered Cufa in 
triumph, compelling the Zobairite governor to flee to Basra. 
Once master of Cufa, Mokhtar thought himseif already in 
possession of the empire. He sent emissaries to Medina, 
to Mosul, to Madain, and even into Azerbaijan, with 
order's to induce the people to take the oath of allegiance 
to Mm. He then sent his generals, Yazid b. Anas and 
Zofar, against the Omayyad army, which had entered 
Mesopotamia after the battle of Ain al-Warda, and these 
prevented the advance of the Syrians into 'Irak. Another 
of ^^foklitdr s generals, Ibraliim b. Malik, inflicted a serious 
defeat on the Syrians near Mosul, and 'Obaid Allah b. 
Ziyad, who commanded them, fell in the battle. IbrdMm 
was rewarded by l^Iokhtar with the government of Mosul. 
Mokhtar himself next took the title of “ lieutenant of the 
Mahdf ” 1 and inserted in the Kkotba^ on Friday’s jireaching, 
a prayer on behalf of Mohammed b. Hanaiiya ; which -was 
equivalent to declaring him Caliph. After this, urged on 
by his adlierents, lie caused, all those who had taken part 
in tlie massacre of Hosain, the grandson of the Prophet, 
like 'Omar b. Sa'd and Siiimr, to be sought out and put to 
death. 

While these events w^ere occurring, the Caliph at 
Damascus, Abd al-]Melik, sent an army of observation to 
the frontiers of Arabia, i^Ioklitar, having been informed 
of this, feigned an intention to help Ibn Zobair, and de- 
vspatched a body of three thousand men from Cufa, under 
the command of a certain Shardlul. His real object was 
to concentrate forces at Medina, with a view to attacking 
Ibn Zobair. But the latter jienetrated Ms design, and tAvo 
thousand Meccans marched byliis orders to meet SharMiil, 
who w^as defeated. 

In the same year (a.h. 66) Mohammed b. Hanaffya had 
gone to Mecca to perform the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. 

^ Malidi, or the well-guided,” is the name given by the Shiites to 
that member of the family of *AH who, according to their belief, is one 
day to gain pos.session of tbe whole world, and set np the reign of 
righteousness in it. In Mokhtar’s time, Mohammed b. Ilanafiya was. 
looked lipon as the Mahdf. • p. 


Ibn Zobair took advantage of this to seize liis person, and 
confined him in a small house adjoining tlie Avell of Zamzarn, 

AAithin the precincts of the Ka'ba. Mohammed succeeded 
in com^eying intelligence of his detention to J^lokhtar ; and 
he, delighted to find his aid implored by the very man 
Avhose follower he called himself, swmre to effect his rescue 
He desiiatched a thousand chosen horsemen, w^ho managed 
to conceal their march so w^eli, that they AA^ere under the 
Avails of Mecca before the son of Zobair had been able to 
make the slightest preiiaratioiis for defence. They made 
their AA^ay into the Holy City ; but, being unAAuIling. to 
draAV the SAA^ord on that sacred ground, they armed thein- 
selA-^es AAuth sticks, broke in the doors of the house in AAdiicli 
Mohammed b. Haiiafiya Avas imprisoned, rescued him, and 
escorted him out of the city. A son of Mohammed, called 
AH, AAdio had also been throAvn into prison, likeAAuse suc- 
ceeded in escaping, and rejoined his father at some distance 
from Mecca. 

In the folloAAung year, Ibn Zobair, Avho w-as determined 
to get rid, at all costs, of so dangerous an adversary as 
Mokhtar, ordered his brother Mos'ab to eff'ect a junction 
Avith Mohallab, the concpieror of the Khfirijites, and to 
march against Cufa. llos'ab and Mohallab invested that 
city, and Mokhtar, making a sortie against them, aa^ 
beaten, taken prisoner, and beheaded. Trdk thus, for Death r t 
the second time, fell under the rule of Ibn Zobair. MokbUr 
IbrdMm b. Malik, Avho held Mosul in the name of 
Mokhtdr, submitted to the conquerors, on condition of 
retaining Ms government ; but Mos'ab deprived him of 
his office, and put Mohallab in his place. He himself 
was appointed governor of Trdk by his brother, and, 
having installed himself at Basra, placed Cufa under the 
orders of his lieutenant Hdritli. The year after, the 
Ivhdrijites of Busiaxia raised a fresh insurrection, and 
invaded Trdk. Mohallab had to be recalled from Mosul, 
and during bis absence it Avas IbrdMm b. Malik AAdiom 
Mos'ab chose to supply his place. The period of the 
pilgrimage caused a momentary truce to all these struggles, 
and in that year Avas seen the curious spectacle of four 
different standards planted near Mecca, belonging respec- 
tiA^ely to four party chiefs, each of AAdiom AA^as a pretender 
to the empire : the standard of Abdalldh b. Zobair, 

Caliph of Mecca ; that of the Caliph of Damascus, 'Abel 
al-Melik ; that of the son of 'AH, Mohammed b. Hanafiya ; 
and that of the Khdrijites, aa^Iio were at that time under 
the command of Najda b. 'Amir. Such, hoAvever, AA’-as 
the respect inspired by the holy places, that no disorders 
resulted from the presence of so many inveterate iuaMs. 

The Omayyad Caliph, Avhose troops had been beaten 
in Mesopotamia, and Avho had been hitherto content to 
watch the frontiers of Arabia, AA^as again prevented from 
pushing on military operations more actively by the 
breaking out of troubles in Syria. At the ‘ beginning 
of A.H. 69" (a.d. 688-689), 'Abd al-Melik having left 
Damascus at the head of a numerous army, with the 
purpose of marching against 'Irtik, the Omayyad 'Amr b. 'Amr K 
Sa'id, whom he bad appointed governor of Damascus, took Sa id. 
advantage of bis absence to lay claim to tbe supreme poAver, 
and to have himself proclaimed Caliph by bis partisans. 

'Abd al-Melik Avas obliged to retrace Ms steps, and to lay 
siege to bis oAAm capital. Tbe garrison of Damascus took 
fright, and deserted their posts; so that 'Amr.b. Sa'id, 
abandoned by bis followers, AA^as compelled to surrender at 
discretion. 'Abd al-Melik at first meant to spare him, but 
be afterwards changed bis mind, and struck off Ms bead 
with Ms OAAm band. Scarcely had be suppressed this revolt, 

Avben tbe Emperor of Constantinople, Justinian II., in Auola- 
tion of tbe thirty years’ truce formerly concluded between 
Mo'iAviya I. and Constantine lY., sent a G-reek army to- 
invade Syria. 'Abd al-Melik was obliged to buy peace 
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for tlie time, for he required all his forces to dispute the 
empire with the sou of Zobair. He consented, it is 
asserted, to pay the Greeks an indemnity of one thousand 
pieces of gold weekly. He then gave his attention to the 
renewal of the projected expedition against Mos'ab 

the Zobairite had rendered himself odious to the inhabit- 
ants of Basra and Cufa by his exactions, and a party 
favourable to ‘Abd al-Melik was already forming in those 
cities. The Omayyad Caliph marched forth at the head 
of an army composed of Syrians and Egyptians, and 
encamped three parasangs from the plain of Dair al- 
Jhthalik, not far from the site of Baghdad, where Mos'ab 
had established his army. Before joining battle, "Abd al- 
Melik had written secretly to all the chiefs of Mos'ab’s 
army, making them the most seductive promises if they 
would agree to desert the cause of Mos'ab. This step was 
crowned with success, and on the eve of the battle, wdiich 
took place on the 13th Jomadi IL, a.h. 71 (23d Nov- 
ember 690), several of these generals passed into the 
Defeat camp of 'Abd al-Melik with arms and baggage. Mos'ab 
and nevertheless attacked his enemy, but during the battle he 
found himself deserted by his troops, and, not choosing 
^ * to survive his defeat, he caused himself to be slain. This 

victory opened the gates of Cufa to 'Abd al-Melik, and all 
'Irfik received him with acclamations. He remained forty 
days at Cufa, and then, having given the government to 
his brother Bishr, while Khdlid b. 'Abdalldh received that 
of Basra, he returned in triumph to Damascus. Soon 
after, the Omayyad arms having sustained a check from 
the Khiirijites in Ffirsistdn, the Caliph gave Khdlid orders 
to march against those sectaries with the support of 
Mohallab, who was their terror, and of the governqr of 
Eey. Khalid succeeded completely in this expedition, 
and drove the Kh^rijites out of Ahwdz, Edrsistdn, and 
KirmAn. On his side, the Omayyad Caliph stirred up a 
revolt in KhorAstin, a province which still remained faithful 
to the Zobairite cause. Its governor was treacherously 
assassinated by his lieutenant Bokair, who received, as the 
price of this service, the governorship of the province. 

Only Arabia now remained to Ibn Zobair. In a.h. 72 
'Abd al-Melik made preparations for depriving him of it. 
Second Accordingly he raised an army; but when his generals 
^ege of found that another siege of Mecca was in contemplation, 
i ecca. them was willing to accept such a mission. An 

obscure officer, Hajjaj b. Yiisuf, boldly offered to lead the 
expedition, hibd al-Melik had little confidence in him, 
and therefore at first placed only two or three thousand 
horsemen under his command. Hajjaj set out, traversed 
the Hij4z without resistance, and pitched his camp at T4if, 
not far from Mecca. Ibn Zobair tried to dislodge him; 
but in the frequent encounters between his troops and 
those of Hajj4j, the latter always had the advantage. 
Abd al-Melik then decided on sending him a reinforcement 
of five thousand men, on receiving which Hajjij invested 
Mecca. The blockade lasted several months, during which 
the city was a prey to all the horrors of siege and famine. 
Hajjfij had set up balistas on the neighbouring heights, 
and poured a hail of stones on the city and the Ka'ba. 
Famine at length triumphed over the last adherents of the 
son of Zobair. Ten thousand fighting men, and even 
several of the sons of the pretender, left the city and 
surrendered. Mecca being thus left without defenders, 
Hajjdj took possession of it and invested the Kaha. Then 
the son of Zobair, seeing that ruin was inevitable, went to 
his mother Asm4, who had reached the age of a hundred, 
and asked her counsel. She answered that he must die 
sword in hand ; and when, in embracing him for the last 
time, she felt the cuirass which he wore, she exclaimed 
that such a precaution was unworthy of a man resolved to 
perish. AbdalHh took off his cuirass, and taking refuge in 


the Kaha, passed the night there in prayer. At daybreak of 
the 14th of Jomadi I. in the year 73 (1st October 692), 
the Omayyad troops made their wuy into the mosque. 
Abdallhh attacked them furiously, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, but at last fell, overwhelmed by numbers. Death 
His head w^as cut off, carried to Hajjhj, and sent by the 
victorious general to Damascus. ^ 5Iobair. 

With Ibn Zobair perished the influence which the early 
companions of Mohammed had hitherto exercised over Islam. 
Medina and Mecca, though they continued to be the Holy 
Cities, had no longer the political importance which had 
enabled them to maintain a struggle with Damascus. 
Temporal interests, represented by Damascus, will hence- 
forth have precedence over those of religion ; policy will 
outweigh fanaticism ; ^ and the centre of Islam, now per- 
manently removed beyond the limits of Arabia, will bo 
more easily affected by foreign influences, and assimilate 
more readily their civilizing elements. Damascus, Cufa, 
and Basra will attract the fiow^er of all the Moslem 
provinces ; and thus that great intellectual, literary, and 
scientific movement which is to reach its apogee under the 
Abbdsid Caliphs at Baghddd, will become daily more 
marked. 

By the death of the son of Zobair, Abd al-Melik ‘Akd al- 
remained sole Caliph; for Mohammed b. Hanafiya 
reckoned for nothing since the death of Mokhtar, whose 
creature he had been. The only remaining danger wus 
from the Khdrijites, wffio, though incessantly repulsed, as 
incessantly returned to the charge. Hajjaj had remained 
after his victory at Mecca, where he wus occupied in 
rebuilding the Ka'ba, ruined for the second time by his 
engines of wai\ In the year 7 5, Abd al-Melik, alarmed 
at the new’s wliich reached him from Persia and Tr4k, 
named Hajjaj governor of that province, and gave him the 
most extensive powders for the re-establishment of order. 

The troops of 'Irak, who accompanied Mohallab in an 
expedition against the Khiirijites,' had abandoned their 
general and dispersed to their homes, and nothing could 
induce them to return to their duty, Hajjaj, arriving Hajjdj 
unexpectedly at Cufa, ascended the pulpit at the moment Irak 
when the people w-ere assembled for morning prayers, and 
delivered an energetic address to them, wffiich depicts his 
character so well, that some passages from it may be 
cited — 

“Men of Cufa, I see before me heads ripe for the harvest, and 
the reaper — I am he 1 I seem to myself already to see blood 
between turbans and shoulders. I am not one of those who can 
be frightened by an inflated bag of skin, nor need any one think 
to squeeze me like dried figs. I have been elmsen on good 
grounds ; and it is because I have been seen at work that I have 
been picked out from among others. The Prince of the Believers 
has spread before him the arrows of his quiver, and has tried .every 
one of them by biting its w'ood. It is my wood that he has found 
the hardest and the bitterest, and I am the arrow which he shoots, 
against you.” 

Thereupon Hajjdj ordered that every man capable of 
bearing arms should immediately join jMohallab in Siisiana, 
and swore that all who made any delay should have their 
heads struck off. This threat produced its effect, and, 

Hajjfij proceeded to Basra, where his presence w^as foliow^ed 
by the same result. Mohallab, reinforced by the army of 
'Irdk, ut last succeeded, after a struggle of eighteen 
months, in subjugating the Khdrijites, and was able, at 
the beginning of a.h. 78, to return to Hajjdj at Basra. 

The latter loaded him with honours and made him 


^ On these events, see Quatvemere, Mhnoire Mstori'que mir la me- 
Aid- Allah h. Zobair. Paris, 1832. 

^ -It is said that the Caliph 'Abd al-BIelik aflected great piety before- 
his elevation. At the moment when he was first saluted with the title- 
of Caliph, he closed a copy of the Koran which was in his hands, say- 
ing r “We must now part,” 
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goYcrnor of Khorasdn,^ wlience lie directed several expedi- 
tions against Transoxiana. 

While Mohalial) was fighting against tlie Khdrijites in 
Persia, HajjAj iiiniself had had to straggle against rebel- 
lion. Three Khiirijites, Balili, Bhabib, and Moterif, had 
.succeeded in creating a party in Mesopotamia and Irilj;. 
The second had even pushed his audacity so far as to 
march upon Cufa, and for a moment had occupied that 
city. HajjAi overcame the rebels ; and through his 
vigilance, Katari b. al-Foja’a, another lOiarijit^ after 
being pursued as far as TaWistdn, on the Caspian Sea, 
was taken and killed by two Oimyyad generals. 

When he gave the government of Khonis^n to Mohallab, 
Hajjaj had coimiiitted that of Sijistan. to *Obaid Allah b, 
iibl iiakra. At the beginning of a.h. 79, 'Obaid Allah’s 
troops were beaten by the king of Kdbiil. Hajj4j thought 
it advisable to remove 'Obaid Allah and to replace him 
by the captain of his guards, 'Abd al-Ealiman b. ai-Ash'ath. 
fbn al- This was a bad choice, for Ibn al-Ash'atii had often given 
Ash'atb. p 3 :oofs of an insubordinate temper, and Hajjaj soon had 
occasion to repent of it. In fact, soon after his arrival 
in Bijistdn, 'Abd al-Eahmtin, whose army was composed 
of contingents from Cufa and J3asra, always ready for 
revolt, conceived the design of an insurrection against the 
authority of Hajjaj. Popular movements often go beyond 
the object first proposed; and not only did the troops 
welcome joyfully the idea of marching against the hated 
governor of Trafc, but they even proclaimed the dethrone- 
ment of 'Abd al-Meiik, and saluted Ibn al-Ash'ath as 
Caliph. The new pretender entered FilrsisUn and Ahwdz, 
and it was in this last province, near Shuster, that 
Hajjdj came up with him, after receiving from Syria the 
reinforcements which he had demanded in all haste from 
the Caliph. Hajjaj was beaten and obliged to retreat. 
Ibn. al-Ash'ath pursued him as far as Basra, which opened 
its gates to him; but fortune soon changed, and he 
was again driven out by his adversary. Ibn al-Ash'ath 
, then turned his arms against Cufa, and with aid from 
within, obtained possession of it ; thus cutting the com- 
munications of Hajjaj with Syria. The latter, thus com- 
pelled to leave Basra, took tli.e field, and pitched his 
■camp at Dair al-Jamajim, two days’ journey from Basra. 
Ibn al-Ash'ath marched against him at the head of his 


army. 


The condition of 'Irak caused the greatest uneasi- 


ness at Damascus, and 'Abd al-Melik hoped to stifle the 
revolt by proposing to the insurgents the dismissal of 
Hajj«tj from his post. The insurgents rejected this oiler, 
and hostilities recoinnienced. At the end of three months, 
in Jomddf II., A.H. 83 (July 702), a decisive action 
took place. Yictory declared for Hajjaf. Ibn al-Ash'ath 
fled to Basra, where he managed to collect fresh trooi3s ; 
but, having been again beaten, he took refuge in Busiana, 
from which he was driven by a son of Hajjaj. The rebel 
then retired into Bijistirn, and aftervrards sought ah asylum 
with the king of KdbiiL As soon as his partisans had 
rejoined him, he penetrated into Kliorasan, in order to 
raise an insurrection there. The governor of this province 
was at that time Yazid, son of the celebrated Mohallab, 
who had died in the year 82. Yazid marched against 
Ibn al-Ash'ath, and cut his army to pieces. From that 
time the pretender disappeared ; and it is thought that, 
Iiaving again taken refuge with the king of Kabul, he 
was betrayed by him and put to death. ^ 


It was during 


^ 111 A. II. 7S, *Abd al- Melik liad made Kliorasan and Sijistan depend- 
ent on tlie governor of 'Irak, so that Ha.j,jaj had the right of directly 
nornmating the governors of those provinces. 

- Tlii.s king of Kabiil is called Batbil or Rotbil by some historians, 
and 55enbil by others. See Weil, Oeschwht& d&r Chalifen, i. 449 ; 
Tabari, tran.sl by Zotenberg; iv. 127 ; and Mas'udi, transh by Barbier 
oie Meynard, index, 5. v. Rotbil. According to Abnlfeda’s Geography^ 


this long struggle that, in tlio year 83, Hojjdj laid the 
foundations of the city of Yuisit (the Intermediate); so 
called because it is situated midway between Cufa and 
Basra. Borne time after the suppression of this revolt, in 
the year 84, Hajjaj deprived Yazid b. Mohallab of the 
government of Khorasaii, accusing him of partiality 
towards the rebels, and appointed in his stead first his 
brother Mofaddal b. Mohallab, and nine months after 
Kotaiba b. Mosiim, who was destined at a later period to 
extend the sway of the Moslems in the East as far as 
China. 

While these events were taking place, 'Abd al-Melik Progress 
was engaged in the West in a straggle against the Greeks, tbe 
\Ye have seen that in the year 69 the Caliph, compelled 
as he then was to direct all his efibrts towards 'Irak and 
Arabia, had concluded a disgraceful peace with Justinian 
IL It was not till a.h. 73 (a.d. 692-693) that he 
resumed hostilities in Armenia, Asia Minor, and Africa. 

The operations in Asia Minor and in Armenia were 
entrusted to Mohammed b. Merwdn, brother of the Caliph, 
and to 'Othman b. Walid, They beat the Greeks at 
first; but, in consequence of subsequent reverses, the 
Moslems were compelled to accept peace, which was 
broken anew by the Greeks about the year 75 or 7 6, the 
Caliph in one of his letters to Justinian II. having used 
expressions which displeased the Christian monarch. In 
retaliation, Justinian threatened to have legends offensive 
to Islam struck on his coins. As, up to that time, the 
Moslems had no special coinage of their own, and princi- First_ 
pally used Byzantine and Persian money, this menace led 
'Abd al-Melik to institute a purely Arabic coinage. It 
was a Jew' of Taim4, named Bomair, wdio commenced its 
fabrication. Justinian II. refused to receive these coins 
in payment of the tribute, and declared the treaty at an 
end. The incensed Moslems fought valiantly, and suc- 
ceeded in extending their frontiers to Mar 'ash, on the 
side of Asia Minor, and to Amid, on the side of ilrmenia. 

From this time forth the Moslems made yearly expedi- 
tions against the Greeks; but the 3 ’’ I’azzias, for 

W'hich the Greeks often avenged themselves by incursions 
into the territory of Islam. 

In Africa we have seen that 'Okba b. Ndfi' had been 
slain by the Berbers, who had taken Kairawan. In the 
year 73 'Abd al-Melik sent Hassan b. No'mdn into 
Africa, at the head of a numerous army. He retook 
Kairawdn, swept the coast as far as Carthage, expelling 
the Greek garrisons from all the fortified i3laces, and 
then, turning liis arms against the Berbers, beat them so 
completely that they submitted for a long time to the 
tribute and the conscription. But when Hassdn left Africa, 
the Greeks, mider the successor of Justinian, retook the 
coast-line. Hassdn prepared to return to Africa, but he 
previously demanded from the governor of Egypt, 'Abd 
al-'Aziz, the recall of a freedman, whom lie had a23pointed 
governor of a part of the province of Africa. 'Abd al- 
'Azlz refused, and Hassiin went to Damascus to complain 
to the Caliph. Boon after his arrival at the cajiital he 
died, and the governor of Egypt placed Miis^ b. Nosair 
at the head of the ex23ecIition. This general reconquered 
the seaboard as far as Carthage, and drove the Greeks 
permanently from it. The daring Mffs4 continued his 
triumphant march, and took ^^ossession of the whole of 
the coast to Tlemcen. One of his lieutenants, in the 
year 82, carried a reconnaissance by sea as far as Bicily. 

The Moslem fleet having been destroyed by a storm, 

Mffsi equipped anotlier, and entrusted its command to his 
brother 'AbdalMh, who returned to Sicily and effected a 

p. 343, Ibn al-Asb'ath was killed in tbe province of Arrokhaj (Arra- 
cbosia), and bis bead was sent to Damascus and Egypt. 
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razzia tliere. Merwcin, tlie father of 'Abd al-Melik, had 
designated as successor to the latter hi>s other son, ’^Abd 
aPAziz, governor of Egypt, b^bd ab'Aziz having died 
in the year 84, 'Abd al-Melik chose as heirs of the empire, 
first his son Walid, and after him his second son Solaiman.^ 
He himself survived 'Abd al-'Aziz only two years, and 
died 14th Shawwdl 86 (8tli October 705), at the age 
of about sixty. His reign was one of the most unquiet 
in the annals of Islam, but also one of the most 
glorious. 'Abd al-Melik not only brought triumph to the 
cause of the Omayyads, but extended and strengthened 
the Moslem power externally. Amid so many grave 
anxieties, he yet found time for his pleasures. He was 
l)assionately fond of poetry, emd his' court was crowded 
with poets, whom he loaded with favours, even if they 
were Christians, like Akhtal. In his reign flourished 
also the two celebrated rivals of Akhtal, Jarir and 
^ Farazdak.2 

Walidl. 6, Immediately on his accession Walid confirmed 
Hajjaj in the government of and appointed as 

governor of Medina his cousin 'Omar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, wdio 
was received there with joy, his piety and gentle character 
being well known. Under his government important 
works -were undertaken at Medina and Mecca by order of 
Walid, who, having no rivals to struggle against, was 
able to give his attention to pacific occupations. The 
mosque of Medina Avas enlarged, wells were sunk, the 
streets widened, and hospitals established. At Mecca 
many improvements were introduced. The reputation of 
'Omar attracted to the two Holy Cities a great number of 
the inhabitants of 'Irdk, who were groaning under the iron 
hand of Hajjjij. The latter, who was not a man to let his 
prey escape from his grasp, was so urgent with Walid 
that he obtained the dismissal of 'Omar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz in 
the year 93, and the appointment of 'Othman b. Hayydn 
at Medina, and of ICidlid b. 'Abdalldh at Mecca. These 
two prefects compelled the refugees at Mecca and Medina 
to return to 'Irdk, where many of them were cruelly treated 
and even put to death by Hajjaj. It was probably his j 
cruelty which drove so many men of 'Irdk to enlist in the | 
armies of the East and the South ; and this may in some | 
degree account for the unheard-of successes of Kotaiba b. 
Moslirn in Transoxiana, and of Mohammed b. Kdsim in 
India. They may also be explained by the ambition of 
Hajjdj, who, it is said, cherished the project of creating 
a vast empire for himself to the east and south of the 
Moslem realm, and had secretly promised the government 
of China to the first of his generals who should reach that 
country. Be this as it may, in the course of a very few 
years Kotaiba conquered the whole of Bokharia, Khdrizm, 
and Transoxiana or M^ war4-annahr, as far as the frontiers 
of China. Mean'while Mohammed b. Kasim invaded 
Mokrdn, Sind, and Mfilt^n, carried off an immense booty, 
and reduced the women and children to slavery. In 
Armenia and Asia Minor, Maslama, brother of the Caliph 
Walid, and his lieutenants, also obtained numerous suc- 
cesses against the Greeks. In Armenia, Maslama even 
advanced as far as the Caucasus. 

Con- The most important achievement, however, of Walld’s 

^nest ^ reign -was- the conquest of Spain. The narrative of this 

of Spain, (jo^q^iest belongs specially to the history of Spain ; and we 
shall therefore only touch briefly on it here. We have seen 
that, even in the Caliphate of 'Abd al-Melik, Mfis4 b. 
JSTosair had penetrated as far as Tlemcen in Africa. Under 
Waiid,. Mfisa, who had been appointed governor of Africa, 
entered Morocco, occupied Fez and Tangier, and then 

^ ‘Abd al-Melik bad several other sons, two of whom, Yazfd and 
Hishdm, also reigned. 

See Oanssin de Perceval, Journal asiaiigiLe^ 2® serie, vols. xiii. 
and xiv. 


returned to Kairawan, having made his lieutenant Tarik 
governor of Tangier and of all the West of Africa. The 
town of Ceuta still held out under its governor Julian, 
who held it in the name of Witiza, King of Spain. Witiza 
having been dethroned by Roderic, Julian thought he 
might find the Arabs useful allies in the struggle which 
he proposed to carry on against the usurper ^ and entered 
into negotiations with Tarik. The latter, foreseeing the 
possibility of conquering for the advantage of the Arabs a 
country which had been represented to him as a jiaradise, 
requested instructions from Miisd, who referred the matter' 
to the Caliph. Walid gave Musa carte 'blanche^ and Tdiuk 
hastened to make alliance with Julian. He first, however, 
.sent four ships, with five hundred men under the command 
of Tarif, to reconnoitre the country. This expedition was 
successful, and TArik, now certain of meeting no serious 
opposition to his landing, passed into Spain himself, at the 
head of twelve thousand men, in the year 92 (a.d. 710-711), 
and landed at the spot which thence received the name of 
Jabal-Tarilv, or ‘^Mountain of Tfnuk,” a name which was 
I afterwards corrupted by the Westerns into Gibraltar. At 
' the news of this invasion, Eoderic led a numerous army 
against the Arabs, hut was completely routed near Cadiz, 
and perished in the conflict. Mfisa, jealous of the 
success of his lieutenant, hastened to Spain with eighteen 
thousand men, and his first step on arriving was to send 
Tarik orders to suspend his march. But T^bfik? far from 
obeying, divided his little army into three corps, and 
obtained possession successively of Ecija, Malaga, Elvira,, 
Cordova, and Toledo. Miisa, hopeless of arresting the 
victorious march of Tarik, determined to j^lay the part of 
a conqueror himself, and took Seville, Carmona, and 
Merida. On rejoining Tarik at Toledo, the first step he 
took was to throw him into prison. The Caliph, how- 
ever, gave orders that he should be set at liberty and 
restored to his command.. The two conquerors then 
shared the country between them, and, in less than 
three years, all Spain was subdued, to the very foot of 
the Pyrenees. . Meanwhile Walid, fearing to see Mfisft 
declare his independence, recalled him to Damascus. He 
obeyed after appointing his son 'Abd al-'Aziz governor of 
SiDain, and assigning Seville as his residence. Mfisa left 
Spain in the month of Safar, a.h. 95 (October-Hovemher 
713), in company with Tarik, bringing an immense booty to 
Damascus, and leading in his train a great number of 
prisoners. His journey from Ceuta to Damascus was 
one long triumph. He reached Egypt in the month of 
Babf I. in the following year (Kov.-Dec.'^ 714), and then 
moved on by short marches towards Damascus, where he did 
not arrive till two months and a half later, at the very 
moment when Walid liad just breathed his last, and his 
brother Solaimdn had been saluted as Caliph. -The 
renowned HajjAj had preceded his sovereign, and had 
expired five days before the end of Ramadan, a.h. 95. 
MfisA did not receive the reward due to his distinguished 
services. Accused of peculation by the new Caliph, he 
was beaten with rods, and condemned to a fine of 100,000 
pieces of gold ; and all his goods were confiscated. 
SolaimAn did not stop here : he caused 'Abd al-'Aziz, the 
son of Mfisd, to be imt to death in Spain, and carried his 
cruelty so far as to show his severed head to Musa, asking 
him whether he recognised it. He replied that it was the 
head of a man a thousand times superior to him who had 
ordered his death. Miisii died soou after. As for Tdrik, 
there is no further mention of him after the beginning of 
the reign of SolaimAn, and -we must therefore suppose 
that he retired into private life. 


® According to Eastern chronicles, Julian's hatred of Eoderic arose 
from the latter’s having dishonoured his daughter. 
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•Sol at- 7. Solaiman had nearly missed the throne. Waiid, in 

radn. very year of his death, wished to have his son Vlbd 

ah' Aziz b. WahVi ehoscn as his successor, and had offered 
Holaimdn a groat sum of money to induce him to surrender 
Ids rights to the Caliphate; but Boiaimdn obstinately 
refused to do so. ^7a]id went still further, ami sent 
letters to the governors of ail the provinces, calling on 
them to make tiie people take the oath of allegiance to 
his son. Xone except Hajjaj and Kotaiba b. Mosliin 
consented thus to set at nought the order of succession 
establislied by 'Abd ahMolik ; and Solaiman succeeded 
witlnait difiiculty at the death of his brother. We can 
easily comteive the liatred felt by Solaiindn for Hajjaj, 
and for all that belonged to him, far or near. .Hajjdj 
himself escaped by death ; but Solaiman poured out his 
wrath on his family, and strove to undo all that he had 
done. First of all, Idoliammed b. Kasim, the conqueror 
of India, who was cousin to Hajjaj, was dismissed from 
his post and outlawed. Hajjaj had deprived Yazfd b. 
'^lohallab of the government of Khorasdn; Solaimiln 
conferred on him that of 'Irak. Kotaiba b. Moslim, on 
learning the accession of Solainuin, kne'w that his own 
ruin was certain, and therefore anticipated the Caliph by 
a revolt. But Solaiman induced Kotaiba's troops to 
desert by authorising them to return to their homes ; and 
when the illustrious general sought to carry liis army Avitli 
him, a conspiracy was formed against him which ended in 
his murder. Yazid b. Mohallab, who preferred Ivhordsan 
to 'Irab, obtained permission to exchange. Immediately 
on his return to Khordsan he set on foot a series of new 
expeditions against Jorjdn and Tabaristdn, But the 
inhabitants of Khordsdn, which he governed oppressively, 
made complaints against him to the Caliph, accusing him 
of practising extortions in order to obtain such a sum of 
money as would enable him to rebel against his sovereign. 
From that day Solaiman determined to get rid of Yazid, 
As, however, . he was then dreaming of the conquest of 
Constantinople, he thought it prudent to dissemble his 
dissatisfaction for some time. 

The Byzantine empire was disturbed by internal 
troubles during the years a.d. 715-717. Solaiman 
resolved to take advantage of these in order to rid himself 
for ever of the hereditary enemy of Islam, and prepared a 
formidable expedition. A fleet of eighteen hundred 
vessels, equipped at Alexandria, sailed to the coasts of 
xisia Minor, took on board the Moslem army, commanded 
by Maslama, and transported it to Europe. This army 
appeared under the wails of Constantinopie, 15th August 
717, five months after Leo III., the Isaurian, had ascended 
the throne. Once more the Greek fire prevailed against 
the Moslems. Their fleet was destroyed by this terrible 
engine of war ; the army could obtain no fresh supply of 
provisions, and suffered all the horrors of famine. Mean- 
while the Caliph, who desired to be present in person at 
the taking of Constantinopie, had set out to join the 
army. He fell ill at D<ibik, not far from Aleppo, and died 
there on the 22d of SeptemiDer in the same year, after 
having nominated as his own successor his cousin, 'Omar 
b. 'Abd al-'Azfz, and as successor to the latter, Yazid b. 
'Abd al-Melik, his own brother. In vain did the new 
Caliph despatch from Egypt a feet of four hundred ships 
to carry arms and provisions to the army before Constanti- 
jiojjle ; this feet also was destroyed by the Greeks, and 
the Moslem army was decimated by famine, and soon by 
the plague as well A hundred thousand men perished 
miserably under the walls of Constantinople, and Maslama 
brought back to Asia Minor a mere handful of soldiers, 
and that with great difficulty. 

. Omir II. 8. 'Omar b. 'Abd dl-A^dz^ incensed at this disaster, 

„ took his revenge on the Christians of his own states by 

te.. 


excluding them from all public employments, in spite of 
the great services they rendered there, and by loading 
them with iirqiosts to such an extent tl^at oiie public 
functionary wrote thus to the Caliph : If things continue 
to go on in Egypt as at present, all the Christians mil 
become Moslems to escape taxation, and the State will 
. lose its revenue.” To this the pious 'Omar replied : I 
should look on the conversion of all the Christians as a 
great piece of good-fortune ; for God sent his prophet to 
act the part of an apostle, and not of a tax-gatherer.” By 
his religious intolerance, by the simplicity of his life, and 
by his vigour in observing the precepts of his religion and 
enforcing their observance, 'Omar has accjuired in Moslem 
history the reputation of a saint. But the sanctity of a 
prince does not ensure tbe greatness of a State; and the 
reign of 'Oiiiar, as we shall see, was injurious rather than 
advantageous to Islam. He alienated the provincial 
governors by his severity ; and the family of 'Abbas took 
advantage of the general discontent to stir up the people 
secretly, and thus to prepare the way for the fall of the 
dynasty. 

It will be remembered that Solaimdn died before carry- 
ing out his purpose of deposing Yazid b. Mohallab, the 
governor of KhoiAsdn. 'Omar II. took it on himself to 
fulfil this design. He summoned Yazid to his presence, 
and on his arrival, at Damascus, threw him into prison, 
and demanded the restitution of the money which he 
believed him to have misappropriated. As Yazid alleged 
that he could render no account of it, the Caliph banished 
him to Dahjak, a small island in the Bed Sea, but soon 
brought liirn back, and placed him in close confinement. 

It was not till A.H. 101, when 'Omar II. was dying, that 
Yazid succeeded in escaping and took refuge in 'Irdk. 
Mokhallad, the son of Yazid, whom his father, on quit- 
ting Ediorasan, had left there as his lieutenant, was also 
summoned to Damascus, and the Caliph at first appointed 
JanAh b. 'Abdallah governor of that jmovince, but soon 
after, on receiving complaints against him, replaced him 
by 'Abd al-Eahman al-Koshairi, whom he desired to use 
every effort for the conversion of the unbelievers, rather 
than to think of extending the Moslem power by force 
of arms. With so pacific a disposition, it is easy to 
understand that the Caliph did not signalize his reign by 
any conquest ; except a revolt of the Khdrijites in 'Irak, 
which was suppressed by Maslama, his caliphate was not 
distinguished by any warlike event. Its most noticeable 
occurrence, as we have said above, was the commencement 
' of the 'Abbi'isid movement. 

The 'Abbasid family derived its name from 'Abbds, who *Abbdsid 
was Mohammed’s uncle on the father’s side, and who, 
during the Prophet’s life, had enjoyed universal considera- 
tion among the Moslems. It was he who, at the death of 
the Prophet, had the charge of washing the corpse. The 
first Caliphs, Abiibekr, 'Omar, 'Othmiln, and 'Ah, showed 
the utmost deference to 'Abbds; and his eldest son 
'AbdalMh had been united in the closest friendship with 
Hosain, the unfortunate son of 'All. After the assassina- 
tion of 'Ah, and the slaughter of Hosain, 'AbdalUh had 
retired to Mecca, and there brought up his numerous 
family in hatred of the Omayyads. It was from his 
youngest son 'Ah, born a.h. 40, that the 'Abb4sid dynasty 
sprung. Under the Caliph 'Abd al-Melik, this 'AH was 
living at Damascus; but, on his marrying Labbdba, the 
divorced wife of 'Abd al-Melik, the Caliph conceived a 
great aversion for 'All. Walfd, the son and successor of 
'Abd al-Melik, inherited his father’s prejudices, subjected 
'Ah to every kind of insult, and drove him from his court, 

Wahd’s successor, Solaiman, gave him leave to Return to 
Damascus, but 'AH, instead of availing himself of this , 
permission, preferred to retire to Homaima, a town situ- 
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ated in the south of Syria, on the confines of Arabia. It 
was in this retirement that his son Mohammed conceived 
the design of supplanting the Omayyad dynasty. We have 
said that the first Abbdsids were closely united with the 
family of 'All. Mohammed b. 'All, the ^Abbdsid, saw 
clearly that it was only among the followers of 'AH that he 
was likely to be able to form a party. To attain this 
object, he formed the plan of making it believed that a 
descendant of the Proi3het’s son-in-law had transmitted to 
him his rights to the Caliphate. It will be remembered 
that Mohammed b. Hanaffya had come forward as a pre- 
tender to the throne at the troublous period when Ibn 
Zobair and 'Abd al-Melik were disputing the CaliiDhate. 
According to the story of the 'Abbdsids, Abil Hdshim 
'Abdalldh, the son of Ibn Hanaffya, had gone to Homaima, 
to the house of Mohammed b. 'AH, and had made on his 
deathbed a legal transfer of his rights to Mohammed, by 
appointing him his heir. Wliatever may be the truth 
respecting this transfer, ^ Mohammed the 'Abbdsid spread 
abroad the report of it, and chose especially for its pro- 
pagation the provinces in which the family of 'AH had 
the greatest number of adherents, 'In% and Hhordsdn. 
Emissaries sent by him into these two provinces, under 
tlie caliphate of 'Omar II, began to stir up the people 
in secret against the reigning house. 'Omar was probably 
acquainted with these intrigues, but he had not time to 
repress them, for he died on the 20th or 25th of Rajab, 
A.H. 101 (5th or 10th February 720), after a reign of 
about two years and a half, 

Yazidll. 9. Yazfd, the son of 'Abd al-Melik, ascended the 
throne without resistance. His first care was to pursue 
Yazfd b. Mohallab, who had escaped from his prison and 
taken refuge in 'Ir^fe. Besides reasons of state, Yazfd II. 
had personal reasons for ill-will to Yazfd b. Mohallab. 
One of the "wives of the new Caliph, the same who gave 
birth to that son of Yazfd II. who afterwards reigned 
under the name of Walfd II., was niece to the celebrated 
Hajjcij, who, as it will be remembered, had hated and j)er- 
secuted Yazfd b. Mohallab. Aware of the alliance of the 
new Caliph with the family of Hajjaj, the son of Mohallab 
had made every effort to escape as soon as he was informed 
of the illness of 'Omar II. ; for he well knew that Yazfd 
II. would spare neither him nor his family. In fact, the 
Caliph sent express orders to the prefect of 'Ii'dk: to arrest | 
all the brothers and other members of the family of | 
Mohallab who were to be found at Basra ; and this order 
was immediately carried out. But Y^azfd 1b. Mohallab had 
many partisans in 'Mk. He collected a small army, and 
fought with such valour that in a short time he succeeded 
in making himself master of Basra, v/here he had himself 
proclaimed Caliph. The public treasury fell into his 
hands, and he employed it in paying his troops and in 
raising fresh ones, whom he sent on expeditions into 
KhtizistHi or Ahw^z, Ftoistdn, Mokr^n, and Sind. As 
this revolt threatened to spread far and wide, Yazfd II. 
was obliged to have recourse for its suppression to the 
celebrated Maslaina. Early in a.h. 102, this illustrious 
general took the field, and completely defeated Ibn 
Mohallab near Basra. Yazfd fell in the battle, and his 
brothers fled beyond the Indus, but W’'ere pursued and 
slain by the lieutenants of Maslama. 

This revolt suppressed, Yazfd II. was able to give his 
thoughts to the extension of the empire, an object which 
had been so much neglected by his predecessor. Several 
expeditions were directed against Fargh4na in Transoxiana, 
against the Khazars in Armenia, and against the Greeks 
in Asia Minor, but without any very decided results. In 

^ The *Abbasid Caliph Ma’miin certainly did not believe in it, for he 
thonght it his duty to restore the Caliphate to the family of *AH, by 
appointing as his successor 'AH Eida, a descendant of the Caliph 'AH. 


Africa, serious troubles had been caused by the appoint- 
ment as governor of a certain Yazfd b. Abf hloslim, who 
had been secretary to Hajjdj, and who follo'wed the 
example of his master's implacable harshness. The Ber- 
bers rose in insurrection, slaughtered the unfortunate 
governor, and chose in his place Mohammed b. Aus. The 
Caliph at first ratified this choice, but soon after dismissed 
Mohammed from his post, and replaced him by Bishr b. 
Safwan, who sent out an expedition against Sicily. 

In Europe, the Arabs obtained at first some degree of 
success. Under the orders of Samah, then governor of 
Spain, they crossed the Pyrenees, and took possession of 
Narbonne ; but, having been beaten at Toulouse, they had 
to retrace their steps. It was the celebrated Abderame 
('Abd al-Ralmiin) wdio efiected their retreat. 

Y'azfd II. died three years later of a lingering illness, 
caused, it is said, by his grief for the death of a favourite 
slave-girL At his accession, Yazfd had designated as Ixis 
successors, in the first place his son Hisham, and in the 
second his son Walfd. Hisham ascended the throne 
“without opposition. 

10. HishiHn "was a pious prince and an enemy ofllishiji 
luxury; as rigid in his religion as 'Omar IL To this 
severity may in part be attributed the disturbances which 
broke out in the provinces during his reign. The 
governors w^ere accustomed to remain lo 5 ^al to the Caliphs 
only wHen the latter did not exact from them too rigorous 
an account. Hisham was, besides, very avaricious, a 
fault highly calculated to make him odious to those about 
him. Lastly, he favoured the Yemenites, and this 
alienated from him the powerful party of the Kaisites. 

All these circumstances emboldened the 'Abbcisids to carry 
on actively their propaganda in 'Irak and Khor4s4n, and it 
succeeded beyond their hopes. The Kaisite tribes, offended 
at seeing the Caliph bestow the best posts on Y"emenites, 
w’'ere ready to espouse with enthusiasm the cause of any 
one whose aim was the overthrow of the Omayyads. 
Rebellion had been smouldering in the provinces for 
thirteen years ; it broke out at last at Cufa and in the 
whole of 'Ir^k, under chiefs called Moghfra and BahM; 
and when these insurgents had been chastised, others 
sprung up in their place, 'Amr al-Yashlcorf, Al-'Anazf, 
and Al-Sakhtaydnf. The prefect of Triik, KhMid b. 
'Abdallah, was accused of favouring this revolt, was 
degraded, and replaced by Yiisuf b. 'Omar, who threw 
him into prison, "where he remained for eighteen months. 

This measure increased the discontent of the people of 
'Irak, and a member of the family of 'AH, Zaid b. 'AH, 
collected round him a small body of partisans, and had 
himself proclaimed Caliph, a.h. 122 (a.d. 739-740). 
Unfortunately for Zaid, he had to do with the same Cufans 2aid n 
whose fickleness had already been fatal to his family. In 
the moment of danger he was deserted by his troops, 
slain in an unequal conflict, and his head sent to Damascus. 

In Khordsiin also there were very serious disturbances. 

In the year 106 (a.d. 724-725) there had already been 
a revolt at Balkh, excited by the emissaries of the 
'Abbdsids. The following years brought with them fresh 
troubles, which led to the dismissal of the governor of 
IQiordsdn, Asad, the brother of Khdlid b. 'Abdallah, "^vho 
had been prefect of 'Irdk. Under the successors of Asad, 
who were successively ^Ashras b. 'Abdalldh, Jonaid b. 

'Abd al-Rahmdn, and 'Asim b. 'Abdallah, seditions broke 
out in Transoxiana, which were repressed with great 
difficulty; and it was not until the year 120 that, by the 
appointment of the brave and prudent Nasr b. Sayydr 
as governor of Khordsan, peace was for a time restored 
to that region. The 'Abbdsid emissaries, nevertheless, 
secretly continued their propaganda. 

In India, several provinces which had been converted 
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to Islam under the Caliphate of X)mar 11. declared them- 
selves independent* aud this led to the founding of 
several strong cities for the purpose of controlling those 
provinces. It was thus that the cities of Mahfiiisa and 
Mansura had their origin. 

In the north and north-west of the empire there were 
no internal disorders, but the Moslems had much to do to 
maintain themselves there against tlie Alans^ the Turko- 
mans, and the Kiiazars. The illustrious j^Iasiama lost his 
life in battle, and Merwan b. Moharamed, afterwards 
ph, took his i>iaco as prefect of Arnsnia and Azer- 
baijan. He succeede<l in imposing peace on the petty 
princes of tlie Eastern Caucasus, and in consolidating the 
Arab power in that (piarter. The war against the Byzan- 
tines lasted during tlie whole of Hishanrs reign. In Asia 
Minor, the IHoslems reoccupied Ciesarea, and laid siege to 
hTicoia. Arab writers e^'en declare that Constantine, after- 
wards Emperor of Constantinople, was made prisoner in 
the year 114 (a.:d. 732-733), but the Byzantine authori- 
ties make no mention of this fact. On the other hand, 
they notice an important defeat of the Moslem arms in 
A.D. 739. This defeat, whicli is acknowledged by the 
Arab writers, cost the life of tlieir general, 'Abdaila.ii, 
ai-Battiil — liero^’ — whose prowess still 
lives in the memory of the people of Asia Minor, 

In Africa, several successive prefects were fully occupied 
in i*epressing the constant insurrections of the Berbers, j 
In Spain, the attention of the Moslems was principally | 
turned to avenging their defeats beyond the Pyrenees. 
As early as the second year of the reign of Hishdm, 
'Anbasa, governor of Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
pushed on military operations vigorously. Carcassonne 
Nimes were taken. The death of Anbasa, in a.h. 


(a.d. 725-726), put a stop to hostilities; but they 


recommenced still more vigorously six years later. 'Abd 
al-Eahmdn (Abderame), the same who, under Yazfd II., 
had led back to Spain the remnants of the Moslem army, 
crossed the mountains anew, and penetrated into Gascony 
by the passage of Eoncevanx. The Moslems beat the 
Duke Elides, gained possession of Bordeaux, and overran 
the whole of Southern Gaul as far as the Loire. But in 
H. 114 (a.d. 732) Charles Martel, whose aid the Dulve 
of Aquitaine had implored, succeeded in indicting on 'Abd 
al-Eahman so severe a defeat, near Poitiers, that the 
Moslems were obliged to effect a hasty retreat, and to 
return to Spain. Two years later the new governor of 
Spain, 'Okba b. al-Hajjaj, re-entered Gaul, and pushed 
forward expeditions as far as Burgund}^ and Dauphine. 
Charles Martel, with the help of the Lombards, again 
drove back the Ai’abs as far as ivarbonne. Thenceforth 
the continual revolts of the Berbers in Africa on the one 
side, and on the other the internal troubles which disturbed 
Spain, and which led at a later period to its independence, 
offered insurmountable obstacles to the ambition of the 
Moslems, and prevented their resuming the offensive. 

Such was the state of the empire when Hishd-m died 
on the 6th of Eabf 11. a.h. 125 (6tli Eeb. a.d. 


743), after a reign of twenty years. He had not been 


iYabdll 


wanting in energy and ability. Yet under his reign the 
Moslem power declined rather than advanced, and signs 
of the decay of the Omayyad dynasty began to show 
themselves. The history of his four successors, Walfd IL, 
Yazfd III., Ibrahim, and Merw^4n IL, is but the history of 
the fall of the Omayyads. 

11. Walfd IL, the son of Yazfd II, ascended the throne 
without opposition at the death of Hishdm ; but he soon 
made himself so much hated and despised by his debauch- 
eries and his irreligion that even the sons of Hish^m and 
plotted with the enemies of the Omayyads. 
sons of Walfd L, went so far as to take 


openly the title of Caliph, and to march against Damascus, 
which Walfd II. had quitted for fear of a pestilence which 
%vas then raging there. Tiiis step was fatal to the Calq^h. 

The inhabitants of Damascus opened their gates to Yazfd, 
who took possession of the arsenals, and used the arms 
they contained to equip new troops. Walfd II., on his 
side, collected his adherents and marched against his rival. 

The two armies met at a place called Bakhrd, on the 
confines of Syria and Arabia. Yazfd had no difficulty in 
overcoming his opponent, who was abandoned by his own 
soldiers. Walfd II. died fighting, having reigned little 
more than a year, and his head was taken to Damascus, 
and carried about the city at the end of a spear. (JomMi 
IL, A.H. 126, Marcli-April 744.) 

12. The death of Walfd II., far from appeasing theYazkl 
troubles of the State, put its unity in greater jeopardy than m* 
ever. The distant provinces escaped from the power of 
the new Caliph. In Africa, 'Abd al-Eahm4n b, Habfb 
declared himself independent. In Spain, every emir 
aspired to free himself from a suzerainty which appeared 
to Mm only nominal. In KhordsMi the 'Abbdsid emissaries 
were more and more busy, acting in the name of Ibrahim 
b. Mohammed, who had Ijecome the head of the family by 
the death of his father, Mohammed b. 'Alf. Even in Syria 
Yazfd III. saw his authority disputed. Himself belong- . 
ing to the sect of Mo'tazilites, who rejected the doctrine 
of pi^edestination — a sect to which we shall have occasion 
to recur in treating of the religious history of Islam — 
he aroused all the orthodox against him. Besides this, 
many of the Syrians, from a sudden change of feeling, 
now desired to avenge the death of "Walfd II. The 
inhabitants of Emesa revolted, and marched against 
Damascus. They were beaten at a place called Thanfyat 
al-'Okdb, or The Eagle’s Pass, twelve miles from the 
capital. Palestine rose in its turn, and chose as its Caliph 
another Yazfd, cousin of the reigning prince. This revolt 
also was suppressed. But a greater danger menaced 
Yazfd III. The Omayyad MerwAn b. Mohammed, who 
was, as we have said, governor of Armenia and of Azer- 
baij An, also prepared to dispute the supreme power with 
the Caliph of Damascus, and invaded Mesopotamia. Yazfd 
III., in his alarm, offered him the government of this last 
province as the price of peace. MerwAn accepted these 
conditions, but he would probably not have left his rival 
long at rest, had not the latter died after a reign of only 
six months. 

13. Yazfd III. left his brother IbrAhfm as his successor. Ibrahim. 
At the news of Yazfd’s death, MerwAn collected a power- 
ful army and entered Syria. Having beaten IbrAhfm’s 
generals one after the other and taken Emesa, he advanced 
rapidly towards Damascus. Solaim^n b. HishAm tried to 
oppose his march, but he was defeated at 'Ain al-Jarr, 
between Baalbec and Damascus, and the Caliph fbrAhfm 

took flight ; while SolaimAn, the son of HishAm, laid hands 
on the public treasure, and then fled in turn. Merw An 
entered Damascus, and caused himself to he proclaimed 
Caliph. The reign of IbrAhfm had lasted only two months. 

IbrAhfm himself soon acknowledged the new Caliph, and 
submitted to his authority. 

14. MerwAn IL was a man of energy, and might haveMerv.dn 
revived the strength of his dynasty, if the ferment in the ff* 
east of the empire had been less strong. Unfortunately 

for him, the 'AbbAsid movement had never ceased to gain 
ground in EhorAsAn, and the chief adherent of the family 
of 'AbbAs, Abil Moslim, was in no degree inferior to the 
Caliph^ in energy and ability. This Abii Moslim, whose 
origin is obscure and disputed, had been distinguished by 
the 'AbbAsid Mohammed b. 'Alf, the same who alleged that 
he had been appointed heir to the claims of the family of 
'All to the supreme power. If we may believe the legend^ 
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OMAYYADS.] 

Moliaimned had even foretold that the accession of his 
family would take place m the year of the through 
the efforts of Abii Moslim, and that one of his three sons 
would ascend the throne. These three sons were : Ibra- 
him, ‘Abdalhlh, called Abd d-Abbds, and Abdaildh, called 
Abil JaTar. Whatever we may think of this prediction, 
it is certain that under Merwdn II. Abd Moslim was the 
principal emissary of the "Abbdsid Ibrdhlm, and had been 
able to form a vast conspiracy in Ehordsdn, which broke 
out in A.H. 128, at the very moment when it had been dis- 
covered by Easr b. Sayydr, the Omayyad governor of the 
province. Even before this, Merwdn II. had had to repress 
disorders which had broken out in Syria, Palestine, and 
Trdk; and the Caliph could now rely so little on Syria 
that he had thought it necessary to quit Damascus, and to 
fix his abode at Harran, in Mesopotamia. On learning 
the revolt of Abd Moslim, Merwdn 11. wrote to Nasr b. 
Sayyar, directing him to act with vigour against the 
fomenters of sedition. It was easier to give such an order 
than to execute it, for Abd Moslim was at the head of a 
numerous army, absolutely devoted to the 'Abbdsids. 
Merwan II. thought it necessary at the same time to 
secure the person of the Abbdsid pretender Ibrdhlm, who 
was still living at Homaima. Ibrdhlm was therefore 
arrested, conveyed to Harrdn, and thrown into prison. 
He found means, however, of communicating with his 
lieutenant Abd Moslim, and the latter, -who had received 
the most extensive powers from his chief, marched direct 
upon Merv, the capital of Khordsdn, and drove out the 
governor Easr. At the news of this the Caliph, no longer 
able to restrain his anger, had his captive Ibrdhfm put 
to death ; an execution which, at a later period, brought 
upon the Omayyads the most terrible reprisals. The 
brother of Ibrdhfm, Abd d-'Abbds, surnamed Saffdh, 
“The Sanguinary, on account of his cruelties, having 
by Ibrahfm^s death become chief of the 'Abbdsids, 
immediately quitted Homaima with all the members of 
his family, and took refuge in Khordsan, that his pre- 
sence there might sanction and encourage the insurrection. 
Abd Moslim, now master of Khordsan by the capture of 
Merv, had meanwhile sent an army against Trdk, under 
the orders of Kahtaba b. Shabfb, who had beaten the 
Omayyad army, commanded by Yazid b. Hobaira, 
governor of that province. In a.h. 132 Abd l-'Abbds 
arrived at Merv. After remaining there some time, 
waiting for a favourable moment, he decided on openly 
Al-Saffali assuming the title of Caliph. He installed himself 
assumes governor^s palace, and thence went in state to 

of Caliph. mosque, where he mounted the pulpit, and officiated 


in the capacity of successor of the Prophet. All those 
present took the oath of allegiance to him, and Abd 
TAbbds returned to the palace, over which the black 
ffag was flying, black being the distinctive colour of the 
'Abbdsids.2 But he ' did not remain long at Merv. 

Committing the government of that city to his uncle 
Ddwdd, he went to review his army, and divided it 
into several corps, which he directed against different 
points. After this he went to Chaldaea, and there estab- 
lished himself in a spot not far from Cufa, to which he 
gave the name of Hashimfya, or the city of Hashim, the 
ancestor of his own family and of that of the Prophet. , 

Another of his uncles, 'Abdallah b. All, whom he had sent | 

on an expedition against the city of Shahrozur, took pos- ! 

session of that place, and leaving Abd Ann Abd al-Melik b. ! 

Yazid there as governor, rejoined his nephew and sovereign | 

at Hdshimiya. Meanwhile the Omayyad Caliph had | 

marched against Shahrozdr. Abd Ann went out to meet j 

him, and was joined by a strong reinforcement of cavalry | 

under AbdalMh b. Ali. The Abb^sids only numbered | 

forty-five thousand soldiers, but these were experienced | 

and resolute warriors. The Omayyad army, though much | 

more numerous, was ill commanded and devoid of spirit. I 

A battle ensued, and fortune favoured the rebels. In j 

vain did Merwdn show himself everywhere ; his soldiers | 

gave way and repassed the Zdb in disordei', hurrying away | 

in their flight the unfortunate JMerwdn. ( J omddi II. 1 1 , a.h. Triumph | 

132, 25th January 750.) This victory cost the Omayyads of the | 

their empire. Merwdn attempted at first to take refuge 
at Mosul ; but the inhabitants of that city having declared ' | 

for the enemy, the prince went to his capital Harriin, | 

whence he was soon driven by the army of Abdallah b. | 

All. From Harrdn Merwcin fled successively to Emesa. | 

to Damascus, to Palestine, and finally to Egypt. He was | 

pursued without intermission by S<Uih, brother of Abd- | 

ali4h b. Alf, who at last came up with him at Bfisir, 
on the frontiers of the Delta. Merwan took refuge in a 
Coptic church ; but the Abbdsicls pursued him into the 
building, and slew him at the foot of the altar. His head 
was cut off and sent to Cufa, where the new Caliph then 
was. 

Thus perished in the East the dynasty of the house of 
Omaj^a, which, liaving been founded by usurpation, had 
only maintained itself by shedding torrents of blood, and 
was destined to perish in blood. We now enter upon 
the history of the new dynasty, whose origin we have 
described, and under which the power and glory of Islam 
reached their highest point. 

Here we give the 


Genealogical Table of the Omayyads. 
Omayya. 



Abu 1- As. 
Hakam. 


Aim Sofyan, 

1. Mo'awiya I 

.1 

2. Yazid I. 

I 

3. Mo'awiya IL 


4. MePuWan I. 


Mohammed. 


'Abd al-'Aziz. 
$. 'Omaii IL 


5. *Abd al-Melie. 


14. Mebwan IL 


7. SOLAIMAN. 


6. Walid L 


9. YAzfn II. 
11. -WalidIL 


10. Hisham. 


12. Yazid III. 13. Ibbahim. 


1 To understand this allusion we mnst know that Merwan IL had 
received the nickname of Eimtir, ‘‘the ass,’^ on account of his temper- 
ance and the strength of his constitution. 

^ Historians are divided as to the date at which black became the 
*Abb^.sid colour. According to some, the first 'Abbasids wore a robe 


of black silk as early as at the battle called that of the Camel. 
According to others, it was only after the murder of Ibrdhi'm by Mer- 
wdn that the 'Abbasids adopted black as a sign of mourning. See 
Quatremere, Mhnoires MstoHcjiies mr la dynastie des khalifes Ahhas- 
ddes, Paris, 1837. 
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Sect. II. — The 'Abbasids. 

Abii 1. From the death of ]Merwdn may he reckoned the 
’l-'AbMareal accession of tlie 'Abbasid dynasty to the Caliphate, 
al-Saffah. ri 3 turne(l to the hands of the grand-nephews 

of the Prophet. Abii '■I-*AbbaH, whose proper name was 
'Abdallah, and who afterwards received the surname of 
RatTah, was, as has been said above, a man of energetic 
will, who hesitated at nothing to ensure the triunij>h of 
his dynasty. "^Yhen he caused himself to be proclaimed 
Cali}»h at Ciifa, one of his partisans, Abii Salama, who had 
till then believed that Abu ’l-'Abbas -was working to restore 
the posterity of 'All to the throne, and not to gain posses- 
sion of the empire for Mmseif, hesitated to take the oath 
of obedience to the new Caliph. Abu l-'Abbas immedi- 
ately resolved on his destruction, but fearing that Abu 
Salama might have a secret understanding with the con- 
queror of Khorasan, he began by sending Hs own brother 
Abu Ja'far into that province to sound Abh Moslim. The 
latter loudly disclaimed any alliance with Abii Salama, 
and, that no suspicion might rest upon him, he sent a 
coniidentiai agent to Cufa, and bad Abii Salama assas- 
sinated. Still further to prove his zeal for the house of 
'Abbas, Abii Moslim also got rid of Solaimin b. Kathir, 
another 'Abb4sid emissar}", whom he suspected of partiality 
towards the family of 'AH. On his side, Abii dAibbas 
caused 'Abdallah b. ]^[o'awiya, an adherent of 'AH’s family, 
to be treacherously siaiii, though he had distinguished 
himself in the wars against Merwaii, As for the Omayyads, 
they were systematically followed up and put to death. 
The new Caliph desired to exterminate that family, not 
only for the sake of revenge, but also that he might deprive 
the Syrians of any pretext for fresh insurrections. In 
fact, hardly had Abii l-'Abbas been proclaimed Caliph at 
Cufa, when the Omayyad governor of Kinnesrln, Abii 
d-Ward b. Kauthar, notwithstanding that he had taken 
the oath to the new sovereign, gave the signal for revolt 
in the name of the Omayyads. Abii d.-'Abbtis immediately 
ordered his uncle 'Abdallah b. 'AH, who had been made 
governor of Palestine, to act with the utmost rigour 
against all members of the Omayj^ad family on whom he 
could lay liis hands. That he might let none of them 
escape, 'AbdalMh pretended to grant an amnesty to 
all Omayyads who should come in and acknowledge the 
new Caliph, and even promised them the restitution of 
all their property. b[inety members of that unfortunate 
family allowed themselves to be entrapped by these 
specious promises, and 'Abdalldh, on pretence of sealing 
the reconciliation of the two parties, invited them to ^ 
a banquet. But wiien they w^ere all collected, a body 
of executioners luislied into the hall, and slew^ the 
Omayyads wdth bloivs from whips and rods. A grandson 
of Hisham, 'Abd al-Rahmdn b. Mo'a-wiya, who had taken 
refuge in Africa, alone escaped this massacre. It was he 
who, at a later date, founded in Spain the Omayyad 
dynasty of Cordova. The cruelty of the 'Abbisids excited 
a feeling of horror in the whole of Syria, and the revolt 
soon became geiieral. Abu l-Ward b. Kauthar found 
himself at the head of forty thousand men, and jiitched 
his camp at ]\Iarj al-Akhram, a plain near Kinnesrln, 
The revolt spread even to Mesopotamia and 'Irdk. One 
of I\Ierw4n’s former generals, Ishdk b. Moslim, laid siege 
to Harr4n, while Yazld b. Hobaira, formerly governor of 
'Irdk, raised an insurrection at W^sit. In Khordsdn also, 
as many as thirty thousand malcontents took up arms 
against Abd Moslim. Notwithstanding this formidable 
display of force, the 'Abb/isids remained conquerors. In 
Syria, 'Abdalldh b. 'AH beat Abii l-Ward at Marj al- 
Alchram. Abii Ja'far, brother of the Caliph, compelled 
b. Moslim and Yazld b. Hobaira in succession to 
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submit. Lastly, Abii M'oslini quieted the rising in 
Khorasan. l^losiil also attempted an insurrection, but 
Yahya, a brother of the Caliph, quenched the revolt in 
streams of blood. AH the provinces being thus reduced 
to peace, the new Caliph distributed them among the 
principal members of his family and his best generals. 

To his brother Abii Ja'far ho gave a part of Mesopotamia, 
Azerbaijan, and Armenia ; to his uncle 'Abdallah b. 'AH, 

Syria; to his uncle D4wAd, Arabia, Hijaz, Yamama, 
and Yemm; to his cousin 'Isa b. Mfisi, the province of 
Cufa. Abu Moslim continued in possession of the govern- 
ment of Khorasdn, Transoxiana, and a part of Farsistan. 

Egypt was entrusted to Abii 'Aun, Another uncle of the 
Caliph, Solaimdn b. 'AH, received the government of 
Basra, with Bahrain and 'Omitn. Lastly, the province of 
Mosul w’-as taken from the cruel Y'ahya, and granted to 
one of the uncles of Abii l-'xAbbiis, Ismd'll b. 'AH, who 
received besides the government of AhwAz, In Sind, the 
Omayyad governor had succeeded in maintaining himself, 
but was defeated by an army sent against him under 
Miisa b, Ka'b, and the black standard of the 'xYbbAsids 
■was raised over the city of Mansiira. If we omit xifrica 
and Spain in describing this division of the provinces of 
the empire, it is because the 'Abbjisids never gained any 
real footing in Spain, while Africa remained in only 
nominal subjection to the ne-w dynasty. 

Abh l-'Abbds, after having definitively established his 
power, left the towm of Hhshimlya and fixed his residence 
at Anbdr, wLere he died on the 13th of Dhii ’i-Hijja, a.h. 

136 (9th June 754). 

2. Abii l-'Abbds had designated as his successors, first Al-ji'i Ja- 
Abii Ja'far, and after Mm Ms cousin 'is4 b. Miisil xYt al- 
the moment of the death of Abii d-'Abbas, Abii Ja'far, 
who then assumed the title of Al-Mansiir, ‘Hhe Victo- 
rious,” was not in 'Irdl?. He had undertaken the leader- 
ship of the pilgrims who had started on the journey to 
Mecca, and among whom figured the celebrated Abii 
Moslim. 'AbdalMh b. 'xYH, uncle of Abii l-'Abb4s, dis- 
satisfied at having been excluded from the succession, 
took advantage of this absence to revolt. Having raised 
an army and proclaimed Mmseif Caliph, he marched 
against Harrdn and laid siege to it. On receiving this 
news, Abii Ja'far hastened to return to Anb^r in company 
with Abii Aloslim, whom he placed at the head of his 
troops, and sent against the rebel. At the approach 
bf Abii Moslim, 'Abdallab, wlio had among his troops a 
body of seventeen thousand men of Khoriisan, fearing 
that they might declare for Abii Moslim, had them all 
slaughtered, as the historians assert, by his Syrians, and 
then hastened to meet Ms enemy. The tw^o armies met 
at Nisibis, and, after a number of skirmishes, a decisive 
engagment took jfiace on the 7th of Jom4df 11 . , a,h. 137 
(28th November 754). 'Abdalhih w^as defeated and com- 
pelled to submit to Al-Mansiir, who spared his life. The 
new and brilliant service thus rendered by Abii Moslim to 
Ms sovereign ought to have placed him even higher in the 
favour of Mansiir than he already stood. On the contrary, 
it was the cause of his ruin. The Caliph wished to com- 
mit the task of maintaining order in Syria to Abii Moslim; 
but the latter refused to give up Ms government of 
Khoras4n, where he enjoyed an extraordinary reputation, 
and possessed numerous adherents, and, instead of obeying 
the order of the Caliph, directed his march towards the 
East. Thenceforth Mansiir looked on him only as a 
dangerous rebel, and sought for means of getting rid of 
Mm. On pretence of conferring with Mm on business of 
state, he induced Mm to come to Mad4in (the ancient 
Ctesiphon), caused Mm to be put to death by Ms guards, 
and ordered his body to be thrown into the Tigris. Thus 
miserably perished the real founder of the 'iLbb4sid 
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dynasty, after liaTing accomplished liis work, wMch, as 
the historians assert, cost the lives of more than 600,000 
men. NotAvithstanding the defeat of 'AbdaMh b. 'All 
and the murder of Abii Moslim, the spirit of rebellion was 
not yet broken. Eisings took place in Mesopotamia and 
to a still greater extent in lOioras^n; and the Caliph's 
troops were repeatedly beaten by the rebels ; but order 
was at last re-established by Mansilr’s generals, by Khdzim 
b. Khozaima in Mesopotamia, and by Mohammed b. al- 
Ash'ath in Khor^san. 

About the same time Africa and Spain escaped from 
the dominion of the Eastern Caliphate; the former for a 
season, the latter permanently. The cause of the revolt 
of Africa was as follows : As soon as Mansilr ascended the 
throne, he wrote to 'Abd al-Eahman, announcing the 
death of Abh d-'Abbas, and requiring him to take the 
oath of allegiance. 'Abd al-Eahm4n sent in his adhesion 
to the new Caliph, and added a few presents of little value. 
The Caliph was so much dissatisfied that he replied by a 
threatening letter wEich excited the anger of 'Abd al- 
Eahman. He called the people together at the hour of 
prayer, mounted the pulpit, publicly cursed Mansfir, and 
then declared his deposition from the Caliphate. He next 
caused a circular letter to be ■written, commanding ail 
Maghrebins to refuse obedience to the Caliph ; and this 
letter was circulated and read from the pulpit thimighout 
the whole extent of the Maghrib (the West). A brother of 
'Abd al-Eahman, Ilyf^s, saw in this revolt an opportunity of 
obtaining the government of Africa for himself. Seconded 
by many of the inhabitants of Kairawdn, who had 
I'cmained faithful to the cause of the 'Abb^sids, he attacked 
his brother, slew him, and proclaimed himself governor in 
his stead. This revolution in favour of the 'Abb4sids was, 
however, of no long duration. Habib, the eldest son of 
*Abd al-Eahindn, had fled on the night of his father's 
murder, and Ilyds caused him to be pursued, with the 
object of transporting him to Andalusia. Habib vras 
captured, but the vessel which was to convey him to Spain 
having been detained in port by stress of weather, the 
partisans of independence took arms, rescued Habib, and 
prepared to resist Ily^s, who was marching against them 
at the head of an army. Under these circumstances a 
fortunate idea occurred to Habib. He challenged his 
uncle Ilyas to single combat. Ilyds hesitated, but his 
own soldiers compelled him to accept the challenge. He 
measured arms with Habib, and was laid prostrate by 
him -with a thrust of his lance. The party of independ- 
ence thus triumphed, and several years elapsed before the 
The Agh- 'Abbdsid general, Al-Aghlab, was able to enter Kairawdn, 
labites in and regain possession of Africa in the name of the Eastern 
Africa. Caliph. Erom this time forward, it must be added, Africa 
only nominally belonged to the 'Abbdsids; for, under the 
Caliphate of H4rfin al-Eashld, Ibrahim, the son of Al- 
Aghlab, who was invested -with the government of Africa, 
founded in that province a distinct dynasty, that of the 
Aghiabites. 

Spanish Coincidently with the revolt in Africa, the independent 
Caliph- Caliphate of the Western Omayyads was founded in Spain. 
The long dissensions which had preceded the fall of that 
dynasty in the East, had already prepared the way for the 
independence of a province so distant from the centre 
of the empire. Every petty emir there tried to seize 
sovereign power for himself, and the people groaned under 
the consequent anarchy. Weary of these commotions, the 
Arabs of Spain at last came to an understanding among 
themselves for the election of a Caliph, and their choice fell 
upon the last survivor of the Omayyads, 'Abd al-Kahm^n 
b. Mo'awiya, grandson of the Caliph Hishdm. This 
prince was wandering in the deserts of Africa, pursued 
by his implacable enemies, but everywhere protected and 
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concealed by the desert tribes, wEo pitied his misfortunes 
and respected his illustrious origin. A deputation from 
Andalusia sought him out in Africa, and offered him the 
Caliphate of Spain, which he accepted with joy. On 25tLT 
September, a.I). 755, 'Abd al-Eahmdn landed in the Iberian 
Peninsula, where he was universally "welcomed, and 
speedily founded at Cordova the Western Omayyad Caliph- 
ate, with which this history has no further concern. 

While Mansur was thus losing Africa and Spain, he was 
trying to take from the Greeks the city of Malatiya, 
which, from the importance of its situation, was looked 
on as the key of Asia Minor. In a.h. 139-140 (a.d, 756- 
757), a Moslem army of 70,000 men invested the place, 
and, after a vigorous siege, Mala'tiya was taken by 
assault. After this success the Moslems marched through 
Cilicia, entered Pamphylia, and cut to pieces a Greek 
army on the banks of the Melas. The Greeks asked and 
obtained a seven years' truce, which Mansilr was the more 
disposed to grant because new and very serious troubles 
had been stirred up in his empire by certain sectaries 
of Khordsdn, called Eawandis. These Eawandis, like 
many other Persian sectaries, admitted a number of 
dogmas completely foreign to Islam, such as the trans- 
migration of souls and the incarnation of the Deity as a 
man. They believed, for instance, as historians assure 
us, that divine honours ought to be paid to the Caliph 
Mansilr. They had their name from Eaivand, a city 
near Isfahan, where the sect originated. A great number 
of these sectaries had repaired to H^shimiya, the residence 
of the Caliph, and there persisted in marching in pro- 
cession round his palace, as if it had been the Ka'ba. 
Mansilr, refusing to receive this impious homage, caused 
the principal chiefs of the sect to be seized and thrown 
into prison. The Eawandis immediately rose in revolt, 
broke open the prison doors, rescued their chiefs, and 
pushed their audacity so far as to besiege the Caliph 
in his own palace. Very fortunately for Mansur, the 
populace declared against the Eawandis and massacred 
them ; but from that time forward he took a dislike to 
the city of Hdshimiya, and resolved to choose another 
residence. He had at first thought of fixing his place of 
abode at Cufa ; but he remembered the fickle character of 
the inhabitants, and decided on founding an entirely new 
city on the banks of the Tigris. His choice fell upon 
a spot near the ancient Ctesiphon, the capital of theFoimda- 
Sassanids, called Baghdad. There he himself laid the 
first stone of the city -which was to be the centre of the 
civilised world as long as the Caliphate lasted. A revolt, 
however, of some importance soon called Mansfir's atten- 
tion from the building of Baghdad. The descendants of 
'AH, who had had reason to think that the 'Abbasids 
were labouring for their advancement, w^-ere now cruelly un- 
deceived. In A.H. 145 (a.d. 762-763), Mohammed Mahdi, 
great-grandson of Hosain, and surnamed Al-Nafs al-Zakiya 
(“the pure soul"), collected a large number of adherents 
at Medina, and had himself proclaimed Caliph. The 
governor of Cufa, 'Isd b. Miis^, received orders to march 
against him, and entered Arabia. The partisans of 'AH 
were defeated, and Mohammed Mahdi fell in battle. But 
meanwhile his brother Ibrahim had gone to Basra, and 
had there succeeded in exciting a revolt, in presence of 
which the 'Abb5,sid governor had been obliged to capitu- 
late. The adherents of 'AH, emboldened by this success, 
spread themselves over 'Irdk, and obtained possession of 
several places, among which was the city of Wdsit. 
Ibrdhim was already advancing towards Cufa, at the 
head of a strong army, when 'fsa b. Mfis4, who had been 
hastily recalled from Arabia, threw himself in his way, 

A terrible conflict took place. At last Ibrdhim fell, 
pierced by an arrow, and, in spite of the desperate efforts 
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of Ms followerv^tj liis hn<l 3 ' remained in the hands of the 
enemy. The partisans of 'Ali tJien dLspersed, and never 
again ventured to have recourse to arms. 

The Caliph was liidiiy delighted when he heard of the 
decisive victory gained by Tsfg Imt, far from rewarding 
his valiant cousin, he tried to compel Iiim to renounce Ms 
right of succession to the Caliphate, with the view of 
substituting as heir-j)resiimptive liis own son Mohammed. 
'Is4 at first energetically refused to abandon his rights ; 
but ^^fansiir did not hesitate at a shameless ^deception, and 
produced false witnesses, who sw’ore tliat Ts4 had wMved 
his claim in favour of Mohammed b. Mansfir. However 
unwillingly, Tsa was obliged to jueld his priority to 
Mohammed, but it was understood that, in case of the 
death of the latter, the succession should return to 'ls4. 
One of the false witnesses %vas, it is asserted, Khalid b. 
Barmak, the head of that ceielirated Persian family the 
Barmecides, which played so important a part in the reign 
of Hcirhii al-Bashfd. To this Khalid, Mansdr had 
entrusted the elevated post of minister of finance. 

In A.ir. 158 (a.d. 774-775), Mansur, feeling the decline 
of his powers, resolved to undertake for the last time the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. At the last station on the route he 
had a fall from his horse, and died at the gate of the Holy 
City, He was nearly seventy years of age, and had 
reigned for twenty-two years. He was buried at Mecca. 

3. Mohammed b. Mansilr was at Baghdad when he 
received the news of his father’s death, and hastened to 
have himself proclaimed Caliph. He then took the title 
of Mahdi the ^veil-directed ”). To make his accession 
welcome to his subjects, he began by granting an amnesty 
to a great number of persons who had incurred the anger 
of Mansiir, and had been throwui into prison. Among 
these was a certain D/iwiid b. Ya'kiib, whom Mahdi after- 
wards made his prime minister. But, on the other hand, 
Mahdi did not choose to confirm in their posts the pro- 
vincial governors in whom his father had iiiaced confidence ; 
he supplied their places by creatures of his own. These 
changes divSpleased the jjeople of Kliorasan, who revolted 
under the leadership of a certain Yhsuf b. Ibr4him, sur- 
named Ai-Barm. Mahdi sent against him his general 
Yazid b. Mazyad, who, after a desperate struggle, defeated 
Yusuf, took him prisoner, and brought him in triumi)h to 
Baghdad, where he was put to the torture and crucified. 
Malidi had been scarcely a year on the throne, when he 
resolved to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca, and at the 
same time to visit the tomb of his father. Leaving his 
eldest son Mfis4 as governor of Baghdiid, ho set off, 
accompanied by his second son HVirfin and a numerous 
suite. The chroniclers relate that the Caliph had ordered 
a great number of camels to be laden with snow, and that 
he reached Mecca without having exhausted this store. 
Immediately on his arrival in the Holy City, he aj^pHed 
himself, at the request of the inhabitants, to the renewal 
of the veils which covered the exterior walls of the Ka%a. 
For a very long time these veils had been placed one over | 
another, no care having been taken to remove the old | 
covering when a new one was put on ; so that the accumu- 
lated weight caused uneasiness respecting the stability of 
the walls. Mahdi caused the temple to be entirely stripped, 
and covered the walls again ^vith a single veil of great 
richness. On this occasion he distributed considerable 
largesses among the Meccans. From Mecca, Mahdi went 
to Medina, where he caused the mosque to be enlarged. 
During his stay in that city he formed himself a guard 
of honour, composed of five hundred descendants of the 
Ansar, ^ to whom he assigned lands in Irdh to be held in 


fief. Struck by the clifiiciilties of every kind which had 
to be encountered by poor pilgrims who desired to repair 
to Mecca from Baghdad and its neighbourhood, lie resoh'ed 
to come to their help. His first care was to have the road 
from Baghdad to Mecca laid out, and its divisions marked 
by milestones. He next ordered the construction at every 
stage of a kind of inn, where the poorer traAullers might 
find shelter and food. He also saw 'to having new wells 
dug and cisterns built along tlie whole route. 

Whilst he was devoting himself to these pious labours, 
he was menaced by a dangerous revolt in Khorashn. Its 
leader was a sectary called Hakim, surnamed AhMohanna' 
or the Veiled One, because he never appeared in public 
without having his face covered with a mask. Ai- 
Mokaima' hoped to gather a great number of adherents 
around him, and to govern the province as absolutely as 
Abii Moslim had formerly done. His religious teaching 
consisted in the assertion that God had several times 
become incarnate among men, and that his last incarna- 
tion was Mokaiina^ himself. Many Persians were seduced 
by his words, and still more the hoj^e of plundering 
the property of the Moslems, which Mckanna'' promised 
to give up to them. The governor of Klior4s4n and 
several other generals who marched against these sectaries 
were defeated ; but at last the Caliph charged a skilful 
captain, Sa'ld ai-Harashl, with the direction of operations, 
and Sahd, having compelled the impostor to throw him- 
self into the city of Kash, soon reduced him to a choice 
between surrender and death. Mokanna" preferred the 
latter alternative, and took poison. 

These disturbances did not suffice to turn Mahdi’s 
thoughts from the hereditary enemy of the Calqdiate. 
Every summer he sent expeditions into Asia Minor 
against the Greeks ; but these were not successful, and 
the Caliph decided on leading his army in person. Having 
levied in Khordsan a large number of those mountaineers 
who had always distinguished themselves by their valour, 
he assembled his army in the plains of Baradan, on the 
banks of the Tigris, and commenced Ms march a.h. 163, 
taking with him Ms second son Hariin, and leaving Ms 
eldest son Miisd as governor of Baghddd. The latter was 
also designated as his successor in the Caliphate, 'Isa b. 
Miisd having definitively renounced the throne. Mahdi 
traversed Mesopotamia and Syria, entered Cilicia, and 
established himself on the banks of the Jaihdn (Pyramus). 
Thence he des 2 )atclied an expeditionary force, at the head 
of w^hich his son Hariin was 'nominally placed. In reality, 
that prince being too young to direct military operations, 
the chief command was exercised by his tutor, the 
Barmecide Yahy^ b. Kh/did. Hariin took the fortress of 
SamMii after a siege of thirty-eight days. In consequence 
of this feat of arms, Mahdi made Hariin governor of 
Azerbaijan and Armenia. Two years later war broke 
out afresh between the Moslems and the Greeks.. Leo 
IV,, Emperor of Constantinople, had recently died, leaving 
the crown to Constantine Porphyrogenitus. This prince 
was then only ten years old, and would have been incap- 
able of governing. His mother Irene took the regency on 
herself. By her orders an army of 90,000 men, under 
the command of Michael Lachonodracon, entered Asia 
Minor, The Moslems, on their side, invaded Cilicia 
under the orders of 'Abd al-Kabir, but w’-ere defeated by 
the Greeks. Mahdi then recalled his son Hariin, and 
enjoined on him to avenge the failure of the arms of 
Mam. Hdriin assembled an army of nearly 100,000 
men, and conceived the project of carrying the war to the 
very gates of Constantinople. The patrician KTicetas, 
who sought to oppose his march, was defeated by H^riin’s 
general, Yazid b. Mazyad, and forced to take refuge at 
Nicomedia. Hdriin marched through Asia Minor, and 
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pitched his camp on the shores of the Bosphorus. Irene 
took alarm, sued for peace, and obtained it, but on 
humiliating conditions. This brilliant success increased 
IVIahdl’s affection for Hdrdn to such an extent that he 
resolved, a few years later, to declare him his successor 
instead of Mhsa. It was necessary first to obtain from 
Miisd a renunciation of his rights ; and for this purpose 
liis father recalled him from Jorjan, where he was then 
engaged on an expedition against the rebels of Tabaristan. 
jMusa, who 'had had information of his father’s intentions, 
refused to obey this order. Mahdi determined to march 
in person against his rebellious son (a.h. 169), and set 
out, accompanied by H^rfin. But, after his arrival -at 
Miisabadhan, a place in Persian Tr4t or Jabal, the Caliph 
died suddenly, at the age of only forty-three. There are two 
versions of the cause of his death : some attribute it to 
an accident met with in hunting ; others believe him to 
have been poisoned. If this was really the case, although 
we have no proofs against Miisd, we may reasonably sus- 
])ect him of having been privy to the sudden death of his 
father. 

4. Mahdi having died before he could carry out his 
plan for assuring the throne to Htiriin, the succession natur- 
ally fell to Musa, and he was proclaimed Caliph at Baghdad 
in the year of his father’s death. He took the title of 
Heidi (He who directs). Hjirfin made no opposition to the 
accession of his brother, and the army which had accom- 
panied Mahdi returned peacefully from Jabal to Baghd4d. 

The accession of a new Caliph doubtless appeared to the 
partisans of the house of "Ali a favourable opportunity for 
a rising. Hosain b. 'AH, a descendant of that Hasan who 
had formerly renounced his pretensions to the Caliphate 
through fear of Mo'dwiya I., raised an insurrection at 
Medina with the support of numerous adherents, and had 
himself .proclaimed Caliph. But having unfortunately 
conceived the idea of going on pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
was attacked at Fakh by a party of 'Abbl.sids, and 
perished in the combat. His cousin Idris b. 'AbdalMh 
succeeded in escaping and fled to Egypt, whence he passed 
into Morocco ; and there, at a later period, his son 
founded the Idrisite dynasty. 

Hadi, as may be supposed, had never been able to forget 
that he had narrowly escaped being supplanted by his 
brother. He formed a plan for excluding H4rfin from the 
Caliphate, and transmitting the succession to his own son 
Ja'far. He neglected no possible means of attaining this 
object, and obtained the assent of his ministers, and of the 
principal chiefs of his army, who took the oath of allegiance 
to Ja'far. Only Yahya b. Khalid the Barmecide, Hdrdn’s 
former tutor, absolutely refused to betray the interests of 
his pupil. In a discussion which took place between him 
and the Caliph on this subject, Yahy4 showed such firm- 
ness and boldness that Hadi resolved on his death, and 
Harthama b. A'yan, one of the bravest generals of the 
empire, had already received the order to go and take his 
head, when the Caliph died suddenly. One of those 
terrible domestic dramas had been acted of which so many 
were afterwards seen in the palace of the Caliphs. The 
mother of H4di and Hdri'in was Khaizordn, a haughty and 
intriguing woman, whose aim it was to get the direction 
of afiairs into her own hands, leaving H4di only the shadow 
of power. Her influence over all matters of government 
was so well understood that her door was beset all day 
by a crowd of petitioners, who neglected the Caliph and 
preferred to address their requests to her. H4di soon 
became indignant at the subordinate part which his 
mother wished him to play, and after a dispute on the 
matter, he attempted to poison her. Khaizor4n, hoping 
to find a more submissive instrumpnt of her will in her 
.second son, and wishing to protect herself against fresh’ 


atteDipts at murder, caused Hadi to be taken unawares 
and smothered with cushions by two young slaves? whom 
she had presented to him. (Rabf L, a.h. 170, Hept, 

A.D. 786.) 

5. We have now reached the most celebrated nameHdnin 
among the Arabian Caliphs, celebrated not only in the^'l-i'^a- 
East, but in the West as well, where the stories of the 
Thousand and One Nights have made us familiar with 
that world which the narrators have been pleased to 
represent to us in such brilliant colours. 

On the unexpected death of H4di, the generals and 
ministers who had declared against Harfin, perceiving that 
popular favour did not incline to the son of the late 
Caliph, hastened to rally round the son of Khaizor4n; 
and Harfin, surnamed Al-Eashid (The Upright), ascended 
the throne without opposition. His first act was to choose 
as prime minister his former tutor, the faithful Yahy4 b. 
Khdlid, and to confide important posts to the two sons of 
Yahy4, Fadl and Ja'far, the former of w'hom was also his 
own foster-brother. The Barmecide family were endued 
in the highest degree with those qualities of generosity 
and liberality which the Arabs prized so highly. Thus 
the chroniclers are never wearied in their praises of the 
Barmecides. Loaded with ail the burdens of government, 

Yaliy4 brought the most distinguished abilities to the 
exercise of his oflice. He put the frontiers in a state of 
I defence, and supplied all that was wanting for their 
security. He filled the public treasury, and carried the 
splendour of the throne to the highest point. The 
following anecdote will show what an amount of earnest 
affection the Barmecide family succeeded in winning : — 

After Hanin, as we shall relate farther on, had ruined the 
Barmecides of whose influence he was jealous, he forbade the poets 
to compose elegies on the disgrace of the family, and commanded 
that all who disobeyed this order should be punished. One day, 
as one of the soldiers of the Caliph’s guard was passing near a 
ruined building, he perceived a man holding a paper in liis hand, 
and reciting aloud, and with many tears, a lament over the ruin of 
the palace of the Barmecides. The soldier arrested the man and 
led him to the palace of the Caliph, who ordered the culprit to be 
brought before him, and asked him why he had infringed his 
orders. Prince,” replied the man, “ let me relate my history to 
thee ; when thou hast heard it, do with me as thou wilt. I was an 
inferioi* clerk under Yahya h. Khalid. He said to me one day : 

‘Thou must invite me to thy house.’ ‘ My lord,’ I replied, ‘I am 
quite unworthy of such an honour, and my house is not fit to 
receive thee.’ ‘No,’ said Yahya, ‘thou must absolutely do what I 
require of thee.’ ‘ In that case,’ answ'ered I, ‘grant me some little 
delay that I may make suitable arrangements.’ Yahya granted me 
some months. As soon as 1 informed him that I was ready, he 
repaired to iny abode, accompanied by his two sons, Fadl and 
Ja'far, and by some of his most intimate friends. Scarcely had he 
dismounted from his horse when he begged me to give him some- 
thing to eat. I offered him some roasted chickens. When he had 
eaten his fill, he went over the whole of my house, and having seen 
it all, he asked me to show him the buildings attached to it. ‘ My 
lord,’ said I, ‘thou hast seen everything.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘thoii 
hast another house. ’ In vain I assured him that I had but one ; 
he persisted in his assertion, and, sending for a mason, ordered 
him to make an opening in the wall. ‘My lord,’ said J, ‘may I 
venture thus to make my way into my neighbour’s house V ‘It 
matters not,’ replied he. When a doorway had been opened, he 
passed through it, followed by his two sons, and I went after him. 

We entered a delightful garden, well planted and watered by 
fountains. In this garden stood a beautiful house with pavilions 
adorned with furniture and carpets, and filled with slaves of both 
sexes, all of perfect beauty. ‘All this is thine,’ said Yahya to me. 

I kissed his Lands and poured out my thanks to him ; and then I 
learned that on the very day when he had spoken to me of inviting 
him he had bought the land adjoining to my house, and had had 
it laid out for me without my ever suspecting it. I had certainly 
noticed that building was going on, but I was far from imagining 
that all this was intended for me. Yahya next addressed himself 
to Ja’far and said : ‘ Here are certainly a Iiouse and servants, but 
who will provide for their support?’ ‘I,’ replied Ja'far, ‘will 
give him a farm and its dependencies, and will send him the deed 
of gift.’ .‘Very well,’ continued Yahya; ‘hut how is he to live 
until he shall receive the revenue of liis ])raperty V ‘I owe him a 
thousand pieces of gold,’ said Fadl, ‘and I will send them to his 
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liouRe.’ Thanks to those magnificent gifts, I afterwards gained 
great \vealth,-~wealtii whieli 1 still enjoy. Since that day,: I have 
never lost any opportunity of singing the praises of that noble 
family. And' now, Priiaje” slay me if thou wilt ; I am ready to 
die.” Hariin, allVetLd by tills talc, let the man depart, and in 
future forbade no man to weep for tlie tragical end of the sons of 
Barmak. (AV-ihe/r/’Z, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 237.) 

Although tlie adniiiiistration of Hanin’s states was com- 
mitted to" skilful hands, yet the first years of his long 
reign were not free from troubles. Towards the year 176 
(a. i>. 792-70:3), a member of the house of ‘AH, named 
Yahyu b. 'Alxlallali, who had taken refuge at Dailam on 
the sliores of the Caspian Sea, succeeded in forming a 
powerful party, and |>ublicly announced his piretensions 
to the Caliphate. Hciri'm immediately sent an army 
of 7)0,000 men against tlie rebel, under the command of 
FailL Eeluctant, however, to fight against a descendant 
of the Prophet, Fadi first attempted to induce him to su]> 
mit, by promising him safet}^ for his life and a brilliant 
position at the court of Baghdad. Yahya accepted these 
conditions, but he reipiired that the Caliph should send 
him letters of pardon countersigned by the highest legal 
authorities and the principal personages of the empire. 
Hdn'ni consented to do so, and Yahya, furnished with the 
Caliph’s safe-conduct, repaired to Baghdad, where he met 
with a splendid reception. At the end of some months, 
however, he Avas calumniously accused of conspiracy, and 
the Caliph, seizing this opportunity of ridding himself of 
a rival wdio might prove dangerous, threw him into prison, 
where he w^as soon after put to death. Dreading fresh 
insurrections, Hariin thought it w-ell to secure the person 
of another descendant of ‘AH, Musa b. Ja‘far, w^ho was 
resident at Medina, wFere he enjoyed the highest consider- 
ation. The unfortunate man -was sent to Baghdad, and 
there died by poison. 

Meanwhile Harfin did not forget the hereditary enemy 
against whom he had already fought. Under his reign 
all the strong places of Syria "were formed into a special 
province, wdiich received the name of 'AwAsim. The 
charge of fortifying the city of Tarsus was committed to 
Faraj, the chief of the Turkish soldiers, whom the Caliphs 
w’ere beginning to employ, and who were at a later period 
to become their masters. The ancient Anazarbus w^as 
rebuilt, and garrisoned with a military colony from 
Khorisiin. Thanks to these measures, the Moslem armies 
were able to advance boldly into Asia IMinor. Ishfik: b. 
Solaimiin entered Phrygia and defeated the Greek gover- 
nor of that province. A Moslem fleet destroyed that of 
the Greeks in the Gulf of Satalia. Harfin in person 
invaded Asia Minor in the year 181 (a.d. 797-798), and 
during the following years his generals gained continual 
victories over the Byzantines, so that Irene w-as compelled 
to sue for peace. An attack by the Xhazars called the 
Caliph’s attention from his successes in Asia Minor. That 
people had made an irruption into Armenia, and their 
attack had been so sudden that the Moslems were unable 
to defend themselves, and a hundred thousand of them 
had been reduced to captivity. Two valiant generals, 
Khozaima b, Khizim and Yazld b. Mazyad, marched 
against the Khazars and drove them out of Armenia. 

In tlie midst of the cares of wnr, Hdnin did not forget 
his religious duties, and few years passed wdthout his 
making the pilgrimage. In one of these pilgrimages, a.h. 
186 (a.d. 802), he was accompanied by his two eldest 
sons, Mohammed and ‘AbdalMh, and having determined 
to fix the order of succession in so formal a manner as to 
take away all pretext for future contentions, he executed 
a deed by w^'hich he appointed Mohammed his immediate 
heir ; after him ‘Abdalldh, and after ‘Abdallah a third of 
his sons, named Kdsim. Mohammed received the surname 
of Al-Amfn (The Sure), 'Abdallah that of Al-Ma’mfin (He 
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in whom men trust), and Kdsim that of Mo’tamin bilidh 
(He who trusts in Crod). Hdriiii further stipulated that 
Ma'mfin should have as his share, duiing the iifetirne of 
his brother, the government of the eastern part of the 
empire. Each of" the parties concerned swore to observe 
faithfuliy every part of this deed, wfiiich the Caliph caused 
to he hungup in the Ka‘ba, imagining that it wwild be 
thus guaranteed against all violation on the part of men. 
These precautions w^ere to be rendered vain by the perfidy 
of Amin. We shall see hereafter how’ he kept his oath, 
and how’" he expiated his treachery by death. 

It w^as in the following year, at the very moment w^hen 
the Barmecides thought their position most secure, that 
Hariin brought sudden ruin upon them. The causes of 
their disgrace have been differently stated by the annalists. 
Some relate that the Caliph, preferring to all other society 
that of his sister ‘Abbdsa and of Ja‘far b. Y'aliya, resolved 
to unite them in marriage, in order to be able to bring 
them together in his presence without a breach of etiquette. 
He meant, however, that Ja'far should continue to be 
only the nominal husband of his sister. Ja‘far accepted 
this condition, but it wns not long before he forgot it, 
and the Caliph learned that his sister had given birth to a 
son. This, it is said, w^as the cause of Ja‘far’s disgrace, 
wiiich involved his father and his brother. This story 
may be true ; but the j)rincipal cause of the fall of the 
Barmecides appears to have consisted in the abuses of 
powder of which they had been guilty, and in the sovereign 
influence wdiich they exercised on those around them. 
The Barmecides lived in a magnificent palace opposite to 
that of the Caliph. Seeing one day an extraordinary crowxl 
around the dwelling of his first minister, Hariin w’-as moved 
to say : Yeriiy Y'ahyci, has taken ail business into his 
own hands ; he it is wdio really exercises supreme powder ; 
as for me, I am Caliph only in name.” This secret dis- 
satisfaction w-as increased by a new" act of disobedience 
on the part of Ja‘far. Hdriin had ordered him to put to 
death secretly a member of the house of ‘AH, whose 
intrigues he dreaded. J a‘far allow-ed the victim to escape, 
and afteiwvards swore to the Caliph that his orders had 
been executed. Soon after, how^ever, information against 
him w’-as given to Hariin, who, after compelling Ja'far to 
acknowledge the truth, had his head struck off and brought 
to him by Masnir, the chief of his eunuchs. On the very 
next day Y'ahytl, his son Fadl, and all the other Barme- 
cides, w^ere arrested and imprisoned ; all their property 
w^as confiscated; and Hdriin chose as his ]3rime minister 
Fadl b. Eabf', w"ho had been his chamberlain. 

In the same year, a revolution broke out at Constan- 
tinople, which overthrew the Empress Irene, and raised 
Nicephorus to power. The new emperor had scarcely 
ascended the throne, when he thought himself strong 
enough to refuse the payment of tribute, and wTote an 
insulting letter to Hdriin, who contented himself with 
replying: “Thou shalt not hear, but see, my answer.” 
He then assembled an army, entered Asia Minor, and 
took Heraclea, jiliindering and burning along his whole 
line of march, till Nicephorus, in his alarm, sued for 
peace. Scarcely had the Caliph returned into winter 
quarters, when Nicephorus broke the treaty. Notwith- 
standing the rigour of the season, H4ruii retraced his 
steps, and this time Nicephorus w"as comiieiled to observe 
his engagements. The year after, a.h. 189 (a.d. 804- 
805), disturbances arose in Khordsdn. They were caused 
by the malversations of the governor of that province, 
'AH b. Tsa, and the Caliph went in person to Merv to 
judge of the reality of the complaints which had reached 
him. 'AH b. ‘Isd hastened to meet the Caliph on his 
arrival at Eay. He brought with him a great quantity 
of presents, which he distributed with such profusion 
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aBiong the courtiers that every one found a thousand 
reasons for excusing his conduct. Hiinin confirmed Mm 
in his post and returned to Baghdad, through which, how- 
ever, he only passed, and went on to Eakka on the 
Euphrates, a city which became his habitual residence. 
He did not long enjoy the repose which he went there to 
seek, for Kicephorus again broke the treaty of peace, and 
the Caliph was obliged to take the field anew. Once 
more Nicephorus was beaten, and so completely that he 
was obliged to submit to the very harsh conditions which 
the victor imposed on him. 

Two years later, new disturbances broke out in Khord- 
sdn, where a certain K4fi' b. Laith had revolted. H4nln 
set out again for that province, accompanied by his son 
Ma’miin. It was to be his last journey. He was attacked 
by a tumour in the abdomen, and struggled in vain against 
this malady, which carried him off a year after his depart- 
ure, A.H. 193 (a.d. 808-809), just on his arrival at the city 
of Tiis, the birthplace of the great epic poet of Persia, 
Firdausi. Hartin was only forty-seven years of age. 
jLimh. 6. On the death of Hdriin, his minister Fadl b. Eabf 
hastened to call together all the troops of the late Caliph, 
and to lead them back to Baghdad, in order to place them 
in the hands of the new sovereign, Amin. He even led 
back the cor j)s which was intended to occupy Khordsdn, 
and which ought to have fallen to the share of Ma’mdn, 
according to the testament of H^irdn. Fadl b. Eabf thus 
committed a serious violation of the rights of Ma’miin ; but 
he cared little for this, being chiefly desirous of winning 
the confidence of the new Caliph. He was quite aware, 
however, that in thus acting he was making Ma’mdn his 
irreconcilable enemy ; and he therefore purposed to use 
every endeavour to arouse against him the enmity of his 
brother Amin. He advised him to exclude Ma’miin from 
the succession, and the Caliph was weak enough to listen 
to him. Eeceiving the order to resign his government of 
Khordsdn and to repair to Baghdad, MaMdn was greatly 
perplexed ; but his tutor and vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, reani- 
mated his courage, and pointed out to him that, if he 
obeyed the orders of the Caliph, certain death awaited him 
at Baghdcid. Ma'miin resolved to hold out against Amin, 
and found pretexts for eluding the orders of his brother 
and remaining in Khordsdn. Amin, in his anger, caused 
the testament of his father, which, as we have seen, was 
preserved in the Ka'ba, to be destroyed, declared, on his 
own authority, the rights of Mahnhn to the Caliphate to 
be forfeited, and caused the army to swear allegiance to 
his own son Mdsd, a child five years of age, on whom he 
bestowed the title of Hdtik bil-Hakk, “He who speaks 
according to truth (a.h. 194, a.d. 809-810). On hearing 
the news, MaMiin, strong in the rightfulness of his claim, 
retaliated by suppressing the Caliph’s name in all public 
acts. Amin immediately despatched to Khordsdn an army 
of fifty thousand men, under the command of 'All b. 'Isl 
Ma’mdn, on his side, raised troops among his faithful 
people of Khordsdn, and entrusted their command to Tdhir 
b. Hosain, who displayed remarkable abilities in the war 
that ensued. In the following year, the two armies met 
under the walls of Eay, and victory declared for T^hir. 
Ma’mdn now no longer hesitated to take the title of Caliph. 
The year after, Amin placed in the field two new armies, 
commanded respectively by Alimed b. Mazyad and 'Abd- 
alMh b. Homaid b. Kahtaba. The skilful T4hir b. Hosain 
succeeded in creating divisions among the troops of his 
adversaries, and obtained j>ossession, without striking a 
blow, of the city of Holw4n, an advantage which placed 
him at the very gates of Baghdad. Ma’mdn immediately 
sent Tdhir reinforcements under the orders of Harthama 
b. A'yan, which enabled him to maintain a firm hold on 
. all the conquered territory, and to continue his victorious 


march to the capital. Eeverses naturally lead to fresh 
reverses. One after the other the provinces fell away 
from Amin, and he soon found himself in possession of 
Baghdad alone, which w-as speedily invested by the troops 
of T4Mr and Harthama. That unfortunate capital, though 
blockaded on every side, made a desperate defence for two 
years. Ultimately the eastern part of the city fell into 
the hands of Tdhir, and Amin, deserted by his follow' ers, 
was compelled to surrender. He resolved to treat with 
Harthama, as he hated Tdliir; but this step caused his 
ruin. Tdhir learned by his spies that Harthama w’as to 
receive the Caliph in person, and gave orders to a body of 
horsemen to arrest Amin as he issued from Baghchid under 
cover of the night. On the banks of the Tigris, Harthama 
awaited Amin with a boat, but scarcely had the Caliph set 
foot in it, when the agents of Tahir poured on it a storm 
of arrows and stones. The boat sank, and the Caliph had 
to make his escape by swimming. But he w’^as closely 
followed up, and had scarcely left the river when he fell 
into the hands of his enemies, who shut him up in a hut 
and w^ent to inform T4hir of the capture. The victorious 
general immediately ordered him to be put to death, and 
the order was carried out. The head of the unfortunate 
Amin W'as cut off and sent to Ma’mfin, a.h. 198. It was 
presented to him by his vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, suniamed 
Dhh ’1-Eiy4satain, or “the man with two governments,” 
because his master had committed to him both the ministry 
of war and the general administration, Ma’mdn, on see- 
ing the head, hid his joy beneath a feigned display of 
sorrow. 

7. On the day following that on which Amin had Ma’miin. 
perished so miserably, TMiir caused Ma’miin to be pro- 
claimed at Baghdad. The accession of this prince ai:)peared 
likely to put an end to the evils of civil w^ar, and to 
restore to the empire the order necessary for its prosperity. 

It was not so, however. The reign of Ma’miin — that 
reign on which art, science, and letters, under the patron- 
age of the Caliph, threw so brilliant a lustre — had a very 
stormy beginning. Ma’mun was in no haste to remove 
to BaghdM, but continued to make Merv his temporary 
residence. In his gratitude to the tW' o men to whom he 
owed his throne, he conferred on Tdhir the government 
of Mesopotamia and Syiua, and chose as prime minister of 
the empire Fadl b. Sahl, who had been already his vizier 
in the government of Khor^sin. The adherents of 'All 
seized on the elevation of Ma’mfin to pow’-er as a pretext 
for fresh revolts at Mecca, at Medina, and in Tnilc. At 
Cufa a certain Ibn Tabfitabii also broke out into open 
rebellion, and placed an army in the field under one of 
his partisans, Abd I-Sarayd. Hasan b. Sahl, brother of 
Ma’miin’s prime minister, who had been made governor 
of all the provinces conquered by Tdhir, immediately sent 
troops against Cufa. They were defeated, and Abd 1- 
Sardyd, encouraged by this first success, and no longer 
finding a secondary part sufficient for his ambition, 
poisoned his chief Ibn Tabdtabd, and put in his place 
another of the family of 'All, Mohammed b. Mohammed, 
whom, on account of his extreme youth, he hoped to 
govern at his will. Fresh troops sent against Abd T- 
Sardyd fared no better than the first, and several cities of 
'Irdk, as Basra, W^isit, and Madfiin, fell into the hands of 
the rebels. Abd T-Sardyd was already marching against 
Baghdad, when Hasan b. Sahl, in great alarm, hastily 
recalled Harthama b. A'yan, one of the heroes of the civil 
war, who was already on his w-ay back to Merv. As soon 
as this general had returned from Khoriisdn, the face of 
affairs changed. The adherents of 'All were everywhere 
driven back, and the whole of 'InUj; fell again into the 
hands of the' 'Abb4sids. Cufa w^as taken by assault, and 
both Abd l-Sardyd and Mohammed b. Mohammed were 
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made prisoners* Tlie former bad his liead struck oS‘ ; the 
latter was sent to Kborusam The revolt in iVi'abia vras 
also quickly stiiledj and it might iia\e been supposed that 
peace was al)out to he re-establislied. This, however, vras 
by no me»ans the case. The civil war liad caused a swam 
of vagabonds to spring, as it were, from underground at 
Baghdad, They jaxHjeeded to treat the capital as a con- 
quered city ; and such /was their audacity that they 
plundered houses and carried off w^omen and cMklren at 
mid-day. It became necessary for all good citizens to 
organize t]ieirist3lves into a regular militia, in order to 
master these ruttians. Meanwhile, at Merv, Mahniin was 
adopting a decision which fell like a thimderboit on the 
hVbbasids. In A.H. 201 (a.d. 816-817), under pretence of 
piittiiig an end to the continual revolts of the partisans of 
'^Ali, and acting on the advice of Ms prime minister, Fadl, 
he publicly designated as his successor in the Caliphate 
'AH b. Musa, a direct descendant of Hosain the son of 
'AH, and proscribed black, the colour of the 'Abbasids, in 
favour of that of the house of 'AH, green. This step was 
Avell calculated to delight the follow^ers of 'AH, but it 
naturally could not fail to exasperate the 'Abbasids and 
their partisaiis. The people of Baghdad refused to take 
the oath to 'AH b. Miisd as heir-presumptive, declared 
Ibr^iuni ]\la’indn deposed, and elected his uncle Ibrahim, son of 
M'Mi CaliphateA The news reached the Caliph 

electedat indirectly, for his minister Fadl, desiring to leave 
Baghdad. Mabni'm only the shado'w of powder, kept all important 
■ events carefully from his knowledge. The eyes of the 
Caii]>h W'ere opened, and he now perceived that Fadl had 
been treating Mm as a pujipet. His anger knew^ no 
bounds. Fadl was one day found murdered, and 'AH b. 
Musa died suddenly. The historians bring no open accu- 
sation against ]\la'’mun of having got rid of these two 
personages ; but it seems clear that it was not chance that 
did him sucli a seasonable service. Ma’mun of course 
affected the profoundost grief, and, in order to disarm 
suspicion, appointed as his prime minister the brothef of 
Fadl, Hasan b. Bahl, -whose daughter Biirfin he also after- 
wards married. But on the other hand, in order to quiet 
the people of Baghdad, he wTote to them : ‘‘ The cause of 
your dissatisfaction in the Imsiness of 'AH b. Mhsd no 
longer exists ; since he who w'as the object of your resent- 
ment has just died.’^ From that moment the pseudo- 
calipli Ibrahim found himself deserted, and was obliged 
to seek safety in concealment. His precarious reign had, 
how’ever, lasted nearly two ^ years. MaMiiin now decided 
on making' a public entry into Baghdad, but to show that 
he came as a master, he still displayed for several days 
the green flag of the house of 'xili, though at last, at the 
entreaty of his courtiers, he consented to resume the black. 
From this time the real reign of Mahnhn began, freed as 
he now was from the guardianship of Fadl. His general 
Tdhir alone continued to excite his suspicions. Under 
the pretence that he could no longer endure the sight of 
the murderer of his brother, he removed Tdhir to a dis- 
tance by appointing him governor of Khorfisdn. Like most 
of the great Moslem generals, Tahir, it is said, conceived 
the project of creating an independent kingdom for himself. 
His death, a.h. 207, j^revented its realization ; but as his 
descendants succeeded him one after the other in the post 
of governor, he may be said to have really founded a 
dynasty in Khordsdn. When, two years later, the impostor 
Babak set up a communistic sect in Armenia and Azer- 
baijan, it w&s a son of T^^hir, 'AbdalMli, who was commis- 
sioned by ]\raMuin to put him down. Notwithstanding his 
ability, 'Abdalldh could not accomplish the task, and it 

. ^ On tliis event, see a remarkable essay by Barbier de Meymrd, in 
Jou?-'nal XS-SQ. . ■ , , 






only under Mahnun'S successor that Babak "vvas taken 
and put to deatli. 

Ever since Ma'mun’s entry into Baghdad, the pseudo- 
caliph Ibralihii had led a wandering life. He was 
arrested one night in Baghdad, under the disguise of a 
woman, and brought before Ma’mun. The latter gener- 
ously pardoned him, and also granted an amnesty to the 
former minister of Amin, Fadl b. Babi', although he had 
been the chief promoter of the terrible civil war which had 
so lately shaken the empire. After that time, IbrMiim 
the son of Mahdi lived peacefully at the court, cultivating 
the arts of singing and music, in which lie excelled. 

Tranquillity being now everywhere re-establish eel, Ala’- 
mhii gave himself up, without hindrance, to his scientific 
and literary tastes. He caused works on mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and yiliilosophy, to be translated 
from the Greek. It was aBo by his orders that two 
learned mathematicians undertook the measurement of a 
degree of the earth’s circumference. Ma’miin interested 
himself, too, in questions of religious dogma. Shocked 
at the opinion which had spread among the Moslem 
doctors, that the Koran was the uncreated word of God, 
he published an edict commanding them to renounce this 
error. Several distinguished doctors, and, among others, 
the celebrated Ibn Haiibal, founder of one of the four 
orthodox Moslem sects, were obliged to appear before an 
inquisitorial tribunal; and as they pei'sisted in their 
belief respecting the Koran, they were thrown into prison. 
Meanwhile, war having broken out between the Greeks 
and the Moslems, Ma’mfin set out for Asia Minor, to put 
himself at the head of his army. On his arrival at Tarsus, 
he received from the governor of Baghdad the report of 
the tribunal of inquisition, and ordered that the culprits 
should be sent off to him. Hajipily for these unfortunate 
doctors, they had scarcely started on the road to the 
frontiers, wfiien news of the Caliph’s death reached 
Baghdad. Ma’mfin having bathed in the Podendon, a 
burning fever was the result, which brought him to the 
! grave in a.h. 218 (a.d. 833). Before his death, he 
designated as his successor his brother Mo'tasim bilMh, 

(He who seeks defence in God), whom he had for a long 
time preferred to Mo’tamin. 

8, The accession of the new Caliph Mo'tasim met at Mo'tasim 
first with active opposition in the army, where a powerful hilldh.* 
party had been formed in favour of 'Abbds, the son of 
Ma’infin. Thanks, however, to the disinterested conduct 
of that prince, civil war was averted. 'Abb4s publicly 
renounced all x)retension to the Caliphate, and took the 
oath of allegiance to liis uncle. Mo’tamin, the son of 
Hariin, imitated the conduct of 'Abb4s, and the wdiole 
army accepted Mo'tasim, who made his public entry into 
Baghdad in the month of Eainadan 218. 

The new Caliph, far from jputting a stop to the persecu- 
tion which had been directed against the orthodox doctors, 
took up and carried out the vie^vs of Ma’mfin. The 
doctor Ibn Imnbal was beaten •v\dtli rods and throAvn into 
prison, together wfith several of his companions, and was 
not restored to liberty till the Caliphate of Motawakkil 
This j^ersecution had already prejudiced the people against 
Mo'tasim, and their discontent became more marked when 
the Caliph created a new body of troops, sjieciaily intended 
to watch over his person. This new guard was composed 
of Turks, an unbridled and undisciplined body of soldiery, 
who, moreover, held in open contempt the religious pre- 
cepts of Islam. Tired of the excesses of every kind com- 
mitted by the Turks, the people of Baghdad rose in 
insurrection, and Mo'tasim, not daring to act with severity 
either against his guard or the citizens, took the course of 
quitting the city. Leaving the government of the capital 
in the hands of Jhis son W^thik . bill4h (He who trusts 
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God), he established hiiixoelf with his guard at S^marra, a 
small place situated a few leagues above Baghdad, and 
changed its name to Sorra-man-ra’a (He rejoices who 
sees it). This resolution of Mo'tasim was destined to 
prove fatal to his dynasty ; for it placed the Caliphs at the 
mercy of their Proetorians. In fact, from the time of 
Mo'tasim, the Caliphate became the plaything of the 
Turkish guard, and its decline was continuous. Some 
glorious feats of arms, however, were, still performed 
under Mo'tasim. The sectary B4bak was at last taken by 
Afshin, a Turkish general of the Caliph, in the year 223 
(a.d. 837-838). Babak was carried to Baghd4d, led 
through the city on the back of an elephant, and then 
deiivfS-ed to the executioners, who cut off his arms and 
his legs. Afslim, however, was very ill rewarded for his 
services, for shortly afterwards the Caliph had him put to 
death on a charge of heresy. ^ 

The death of Mahniin had for the moment suspended 
hostilities with Constantinople ; under Mo'tasim the war 
was rekindled. A valiant Greek general, Manuel, -who 
had incurred the displeasure of the Emperor Theophilus, 
took refuge with the Caliph, who eagerly welcomed him 
and gave him a command. Manuel began by reducing 
Khorasan, which had risen in revolt, and Mo'tasim was so 
well satisfied vuth him that he thought of employing him 
against his o-wn countrymen. This was precisely what 
Theophilus dreaded, and he took measures accordingly to 
bring back the banished general to his side. He sent an 
ambassador to Mo'tasim, under pretence of ransoming 
some Greek prisoners ; but the real object of his mission, 
which he contrived to communicate to Manuel, was the 
recall of that general. Manuel, feigning great animosity 
against his country, himself asked to be allowed to lead a 
Moslem army into Cappadocia. The Caliph granted his 
request, and sent with him his own son A¥4thik: billah. 
But, as soon as they reached the frontiers of Cappadocia, 
Manuel confessed to the young piince that his intention 
was to return to Constantinople, and quitted the army. 
Theophilus, taking advantage of the confusion into which 
the departure of Manuel had thrown the Moslems, made 
an incursion into Syria, laid waste that province as far as 
Zabatra, and returned loaded with booty. At the news of 
this disaster, Mo'tasim assembled a formidable army, 
estimated at more than two hundred thousand men, 
penetrated into Asia Minor, beat the Greeks, and took 
the city of Amorium, which he ordered to be razed to the 
ground. A revolt which broke out at Baghdad in favour 
of his nephew 'Abb4s, the son of Mahnun, compelled the 
Caliph to turn back. Mo'tasim had the unfortunate 
'Abbas arresled, and he was soon after found dead in his 
j)rison. Mo'tasim survived him only four years. He died 
at Sorra-man-ra’a, in a.h. 227 (a.d. 841-842). 

9. His son Wathik, who succeeded him, showed himself 
no less intolerant on the doctrinal question of the un- 
created Koran. He carried his zeal to such a point that, 
on the occasion of an exchange of Greek against Moslem 
prisoners, in the year 231 (a.d. 845-846), he ordered that 
all the Moslem captives who would not declare their 
belief that the Koran was a human work, should be left 
in the hands of the enemy. The reign of W4thik billdh 
was not otherwise marked by any very striking events. 
He died in 232 (a.d. 846-847), after a reign of five years. 
As he had appointed no successor before his death, the 
principal personages of the state at first cast their eyes on 
his son Mohammed; but they had scarcely saluted him 
with^the title of Caliph, when they changed their purpose, 
and offered the supreme power to Motawakkil 'ala ’114h 
(He who trusts to God), brother of Wdthik. This prince 
was therefore elected in the same year in which 'W’^thii: 
died. 


10. The first act of Motawakkil was an atrocious Mota- 
crueity. He seized Mohammed ‘ b, 'Abd ai-Melik, his wakkil. 
brother’s vizier, who had always been his enemy, and 
ordered him to be placed in a furnace bristling within 
with iron points, which was then raised to a red heat. 

The Caliph looked on at the agonies of his victim, 
incessantly repeating: “Pity is a weakness.” This had 
been the favourite maxim of the unfortunate vizier. An 
impostor named Mohammed b. Earaj had set himself up 
as a prophet, giving out that he was Moses risen from the 
dead. By means of this gross fabrication, he had con- 
trived to attract twenty-seven followers. The Caliph had 
him seized, and condemned him to perpetual imprison- 
ment; but first he compelled each of the followers of 
Mohammed to give the pretended prophet ten blows on 
the head with his fist ; and the poor wretch expired under 
the hands of his own disciples, (a.h. 235, a.d. 849-850.) 

In the year of his elevation to the Caliphate, Mota- 
wakkil had regulated the succession to the empire in his 
own family, by designating as future Caliphs his three 
sons, Montasir bilhih (He who seeks help in God), Mo'tazz 
billah (Strong through God), and Mowayyad biihih 
(Assisted by God). In acting thus, his object was to 
protest against the tendency of his predecessors to favour 
the house of 'AH, and to guard against the attainment of 
the Caliphate by any member of 'that house. Motawakkil 
displayed the most extreme hatred for the descendants of 
the Prophet. He even went so far as to destroy the 
chapel erected over the tomb of Hosain at Kerbeld, and 
forbade the Bhi'ites to visit the spot. Hot content with 
attacking the liberty and the property of the descendants of 
'AH, he insulted their belief, by taking buffoons into his 
pay, whose business it was to turn the person of 'AH into 
mockery. He also persecuted the Christians and the 
J ews ; excluding them from all public emjjloyments, and 
obliging them to send their children to Moslem schools. 

In the year 237, a revolt broke out in Aimenia. The 
Caliph sent the Turk Bugha against the rebels ; but they 
met him with a vigorous resistance, and it was four years 
before peace was restored to the province. During that 
time the Greeks effected a descent on Egypt, and Damietta 
was taken and burned. Motawakkil caused Damietta to 
be fortified, and transferred his own residence to Damascus, 
doubtless that he might be able to keep a closer w^atch on 
the proceedings of the Byzantines. He soon thought 
' himself strong enough to take the offensive, and poured 
his Turkish soldiery into Asia Minor, where they 
encountered the same Manuel who had been formerly 
received at the court of Mo'tasim. After an alternation 
of successes and reverses, both Moslems and Greeks 
retired from the conflict. Motawakkil ‘ then returned to 
his residence at Sorra-man-ra’a, and there caused a magni- 
ficent quarter to be built, which he called Ja'fariyya.^ 

There he gave himself up to debaucheries ; till at last, 
during one of his orgies, he was murdered by a Turkish 
soldier named Wasif, who had been bribed to the deed 
by his own son Montasir bill4h (a.h. 247, a.d. 861-862). 

11. On the very night of his father’s assassination Mon- 
Montasir had himseK proclaimed Caliph. The conspirators tasir. 
among the Turkish soldiery compelled him to deprive his 
two brothers, Mo'tazz and Mowayyad, who were not agree- 
able to them, of their rights of succession. Montasir did 

not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. He died five 
months after, by poison, it is said, 

12. The Turkish soldiery, which now arrogated to itself Mosta'ui. 
the mastery over the Caliphate, chose in succession to 
Montasir his cousin Ahmed, who took the title of Mosta'in 

That is, “ City of JaTar,” JaTar was MotawakkiPs own proper 
name. 
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biMli (He wlio loobs for help to God). Under the reign 
of this feeble prince, tlie Greeks indicted serious losses on 
the Moslems in Asia Miiioj'. The Tiu'kish soldiery,^ instead 
of attempting to repair tliesc losses, revolted against the 
Caliph whom they had themselves chosen, and plundered 
the city of Horra-inaii-ra’a, Taking advantage of these 
disorders, a desceiulant of 'All, named Hasan, gained pos- 
session of Tabaristiln and Jorjan, and permanently deprived 
the Eastern Caliphate of those provinces. At the same 
time, insiirreetioiis sprang up in every part of the empire. 

tJie ckiefs of the Turkish soldiery, in their mutual 
jealousies, began to tear each other to pieces. The infatu- 
ated Cali[di tied from Sorni-man-ra’a, and took refuge at 
Eaglidad. The Turks now resolved on his destruction, 
and forgetting that tliey themselves had deprived Mo'tazz 
hilkUi, ]}rot]ier of ^yiontasir, of his legitimate lu'ghts, chose 
him as their Caliph. They next jdaced at their head a 
brother of j^Io'tazis, named Mowafiak biihih, and besieged 
MoKsta'in at Baghdad. At the end of one month (a.h. 
252, A.D. 866), Mosta'ui surrendered, and was put to 
death. 

Mo'tazz. 13. MoTazz biliab, thus called to the throne by the very 
men who had previously sought to exclude him from it, 
resolved to free himself from the yoke of the formidable 
Turkish soldiery which thus made and unmade Caliphs. 
But to maintain a struggle against such terrible adversaries, 
the new sovereign would have needed an ability and energy 
which he did not possess. He made, indeed, a very 
im})olitic beginning in getting rid of his brothers Moway- 
yad and j^Iowaffak, of whom lie put the former to death, 
and drove the latter into exile. Some time after, it is 
true, he had the satisfaction of seeing Wasif, one of the 
cliiefvS of the Turkish soldiery, lose his life in a mutiny of 
his own troops ; and that of defeating in person another 
chief, Bugha, whom he afterguards caused to be beheaded. 
But in the following year (a.h. 254), the Turks chose as 
their leaders the sons of Wasif and Bugha, Bdlih and 
Mohammed, who avenged their fathers by plundering the 
imlace of the prime minister and besieging that of the 
Caliph, %vliom they seized and threw into close confine- 
ment, where he died of hunger and thirst, a.h. 255. 

Mohta<H. 14. Immediately after the fall of Mo'tazz, the Turks 
brought from Baghdad one of the sons of Wdthik biiUh, 
and proclaimed him Caliph, with the title of MohtadC bilMh 
(Guided by God). Mohtadi, a man of noble and generous 
spirit, exerted himself, but in vain, to release his prede- 
cessor from prison. Having failed in this, he kept the 
precarious measure of power which his masters left 
him, and applied it to the regeneration of "Moslem 
society, the decay of which appeared to him imminent. 
He forbade wine and games of chance; he devoted 
himself to the administration of justice ; he examined in 
person every sentence passed by the judges, and gave 
public audience to the people twice a week for the redress 
of their grievances. The farmers of the revenue were 
subjected to strict control, and the taxes were considerably 
lightened. It seemed as if these reforms were likely to 
re-es-tablish order and prosperity in the empire. But 
Mohtadi came too late, and the Turks did not leave him 
time to finish his w^ork. S4Hh, one of the chiefs of the 
Turkish soldiery, having been assassinated by a rival, 
Mohtadi punished the guilty person with rigour. The 
Turks, in their rage, beset the palace and slaughtered the 
unfortunate Caliph (a.h, 256, a.d. 870), 

Mo’ta- 15. "Whether from weariness, or from repentance, the 
Turkish soldiery discontinued for a time their hateful 
excesses. A son of Motawakkil was brought out of prison 
to succeed his cousin, and reigned for twenty-two years 
under the name of Ato'tamid 'ala IHh (He whose support 
is God). During his reign two great events took place;. 


tokens and precursors of the dissolution of the Caliphate. 
Eastern Persia and Egypt separated themselves by force 
from the empire, and two new dynasties established 
themselves in these countries, those respectively of the 
gafiarids and the Tuifinids. The founder of the for^^^ 
iVkiib b. Laith, was the son of a coppersmith (Safiar). 

At the head of a band of resoiiite men, he invaded success- 
ively Kliorasiin, Eirman, and Sijistan, and at last the Caliph 
Mo'tamid, pow^erless to arrest his progress, was obliged to 
give an official recognition to accomplished facts. But 
kVlviib w^as not satisfied with this; he soon possessed 
himself of Tabaristan, Fiirsistaii, and Ahw^4z, and thence 
marched against Baghddd. Fortune, however, deserted 
him ; he w^as beaten in the neighbourhood of WAsit (a.h. 

262), and compelled to return to Persia in order to levy a 
new army there. In 265 he resumed his march against 
Baghdad, but was obliged by sickness to halt at Jondis- 
/ibiir, where he died ; not, however, till he had obtained 
from the Caliph a formal investiture of all the provinces 
he had conquered. He 'was succeeded by his brother 
'Ainr. On the other side, a certain Ahmed b. TuMn, tbe 
son of a freedman, who had obtained from the Caliph the 
post of governor of Egypt, planned the creation for himself 
of an independent kingdom. Under Mo'tamid he even 
invaded Syria, and perhaps would have pushed his con- 
quests still farthei’, had not death overtaken him in a.h. 

270 (a.d. 883-884). His son Khomariiya succeeded him 
in Egypt, and though, at a later period, he submitted to 
pay tribute to Mo'tadid, nevertheless a dynasty had been 
founded in that country which lasted for twenty-one years 
longer, Mo'tamid died eight years after Ahmed b. Tiilun. 

16. The reign of Mo'tadid biihih (He who seeks his Mo'ta- 
support in God), wffio succeeded his uncle !Mo'tamid, is did. 
principally remarkable for the rise of the celebrated sect 

of the Carmathians (Kardmita), who for two centuries laid 
waste the Moslem empire, and for the extinction of the 
^affarid dynasty in Persia, where it was replaced by that 
of the S4m4nids. Some details respecting the origin and 
the creed of the Carmathians will be found in the third 
section of this article. We shall content ourselves here with 
stating the fact that these sectaries, who were numerous 
in 'Irdk, Syria, and Eastern Arabia, kept in check all the 
^ armies which were sent against them. Under the reign of 
Mo'tadid they invaded Mecca and committed great ravages 
there. In a.h. 281, Mo'tadid repaired the disasters which 
they had caused there, and raised important works about 
the Ea'ba. Mo'tadid died in 289 (a.d. 902), leaving 
the throne to his son Moktafi bilEih. 

17. Moktafi billjlh (He who sufficeth himself in God) Moktafi. 
reigned for six years, during which he had constantly to ' 
struggle against the Carmathians. One of his generals, 
indeed, gained a signal victory over these sectaries ; but, to 
avenge their defeat, they lay in wait for a caravan which 

was on its return from Mecca, and massacred twenty 
thousand pilgrims. This horrible crime raised the whole 
of Arabia against them. The Carmathians were beaten 
again, and Dhikrfiya, one of their ablest generals, 'was 
taken and put to death. The sectaries remained quiet for 
some time, and the Caliph took advantage of this respite 
to take Egypt from the house of Tiiliin, and to confer its 
government on the Ikhshidites. Moktafi died a.h. 295 
(a.d. 907-908). His activity and energy revived for a 
moment the prestige of the Caliphate ; but this fleeting 
renewal of its greatness was soon to disappear, and decay 
resumed its course. 

18. The new Caliph, Mok:tadir billyh (Powerful through Mokta- 
God), was only thirteen years of age when he ascended 

the throne. His extreme youth prejudiced the people of 
Baghdad against him ; they rebelled, and swore allegiance 
to 'Abdalldh, son of the former Caliph Mo'tazz ; but the 
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party of Mofetaclir prevailed, and his rival was put to 
death. Alolctadir, however, w^as too yoimg to exercise 
any real power ; he was governed by his eunuchs. He was, 
besides, a man of feeble character, and looked on help- 
lessly at the death-struggle of the empire, upon which 
calamities of every kind now poured in. The Greeks 
invaded Mesopotamia. A truce was concluded wuth them ; 
but the Carniathians then recommenced their disorders in 
Syria. The indolence of the Caliph, and his inaction in 
the face of this danger, alienated all hearts from him ; and 
the eunuch Miinis, the principal chief of his party, took 
the lead in deposing him and proclaiming in his stead his 
brother Kahir bilhlli (Yictorious through God), in the 
year 317 (a.d. 929-930). K4hir, however, having refused 
to distribute a donative to the army on the occasion of his 
accession, a counter-revolution took place, and Moktadir, 
who had been imprisoned, was taken from his dungeon 
and replaced on the throne, only three clays after his de- 
position. Favoured by these disturbances, the governor of 
Mosul, Nasir al-Daula, declared himself independent, and 
founded definitively the dynasty of the Hanidanites ; thus 
causing an additional dismemberment of the empire. The 
Carmathians in their turn^ under the guidance of a new chief, 
Abii Tcihir, obtained possession of Mecca, and carried off 
the celebrated black stone of the Ka'ba, which they did not 
restore till very long afterwards. Meanwhile the eunuch 
Mfinis had been disgraced. He withdrew at first to Mosul, 
to the court of Niisir al-Daula ; but it was to raise an 
army and march upon Baghddd, where the Caliph had 
again fixed his abode. The object of Mfmis was not to 
attack the Caliph, but only to take vengeance on his 
personal enemies. Moktadir was induced by evil coun- 
sellors to make a sally against Mfinis. His troops were 
put to the rout, and he himself fell on the field of battle, 
in the year 320 (a.d. 932). 

With the reign of Moktadir is connected one of the 
greatest events in the history of the Caliphate, the founda- 
tion of the F^timite dynasty, which reigned, first in the 
Maghrib and then in Egypt, for nearly three centuries. 
The first of this family who put forward any pretensions 
to the Caliphate was 'Obaid Allah, surnamed the Malidi, or 
Messiah of the followers of ‘All, Avho gave himself out as 
a direct descendant of 'All, through his wife Ffitima, the 
daughter of Mohammed, whence the name of Fatimite. It 
seems to be proved that 'Obaid AlHh was really descended 
from a certain ‘Abdallah b. Maimfin el-Kadddh, the 
founder of the Ismailian sect, of which the Carmathians 
were only a branch. This ‘Obaid Allah had himself 
become pontiff of the Ismailians. As early as the Caliphate 
of Moktafi, one of ‘Obaid Alldh^s missionaries, named 
Abfi ‘AbdalMh, had succeeded in gaining numerous parti- 
sans in the province of Africa, then subject to the 
Aghlabites, and the victories of this missionary had 
wrested Eastern Africa from the family of Aghlab when 
Moktadir ascended the throne. ‘Obaid Allfih then 
re2:)aired to his new realm (a.h. 303), and founded the 
city of Mahdiya, which he made his capital. He tried 
also, but without success, to seize Egyj^t ; the conquest of 
that country was reserved for one of his successors, Mo'izz 
li-din-ill4h. 'Obaid AlHh died two years after Moktadir, 
leaving to his son Kdim an empire already sufficiently 
powerful to cause uneasiness to the ‘Abb^sids, to the 
Omayyads of Spain, and to all the Christian princes 
whose states bordered on the Mediterranean. 

19. KMiir bilHh, on being raised anew to the throne 
after the death of his brother Moktadir, still bore ill-will 
to his patrons, and tried to free himself from their 
guardianship. The emirs of his court dethroned him a 
second time and put out his eyes. One of his nephews 
was than proclaimed Caliph under the name of Efidf 


bilUh (Content through God). This prince, who w^as 
entirely governed by those about his person, created, 
in favour of a certain ilbfibekr Mohammed b. Edik, the 
office of Amir al-Omard, or Emir of the Emirs, which 
nearly corresponds to that of Mayor of the Palace among 
the Franks.1 The Amir al-Omard was charged with the 
administration of civil and military affairs. He also acted 
as the CalipFs deputy in sacerdotal functions, and was 
named next after him in the public prayers. Thenceforth 
the Caliphate was no longer anything but an empty 
shadow. During the reigns of Kahir and Eddi, the Car- 
mathians became more audacious than ever. The Amir 
al-Omard was obliged to purchase from them the freedom of 
pilgrimage to Mecca at the price of a disgraceful treaty. 

Thus the Caliphate found itself almost reduced to the pro- 
vince of Baghdad. Khordsdn, Transoxiana, Kirmdn, and 
Persia were in the hands of independent sovereigns, the Sd- 
mdnids, the Bfiyids, and a prince named Washimgir. The 
Hamddnites possessed Mesopotamia ; the Sajites, Armenia; 

Egypt w^as under the rule of the Ikhshidites ; Arabia was 
held by the Carmathians; Africa, as we have seen, had 
become the prey of the Fdtimites. The single transient 
success obtained by Eddi was the capture of Mosul in, a.h. 

328 (a.d. 939-40) ; and even this success he owed to the 
Turk Bejkem, who had succeeded Mohammed b. Edik as 
Amir al-Omard. 

Eddi died in the following year, and was succeeded by MottakL 
Mottaki lilldh (He who fears God). From his very 
accession, this prince saw himself exposed to the attacks 
of a certain Al-Baridi, who had carved out for himself a 
piincipality in Chaklsea, and who now laid siege to Baghddd. 

Kdsir al-Daula, prince of Mosul, who had been reinstated in 
his government, offered an asylum to Mottaki; put Ms 
troops at his disposal, and succeeded in repelling Al- 
Baridi. In return he obtained the office of Amir al-Omard. ^ 

But there were other competitors for that post. Turun, 
a former lieutenant of Bejkem, protested sword in hand 
against the choice of the Caliph, and threatened Bagh- 
ddd. Ikhshid, sovereign of Egypt, offered Mottaki a 
refuge in his states ; but Turun, fearing to see the Caliph 
obtain such powerful support, found means to entice 
him to his tent, and had his eyes put out, a.h. 333 
(A.D. 944-945). 

As successor to Mottaki, Turun chose Mostakfi billdh (He Mostaktl 
who places his whole trust in God). This prince, like his 
predecessors, was a mere puppet in the hands of Ms min- 
isters. A new Amir al-Omard, Zirak b. Shirzdd, made 
himself so hateful to the people of Baghddd by Ms deeds 
of violence and rapacity that they besought the help of 
the Bfiyids. Ahmed, the third prince of that dynasty, 
entered Baghddd, overthrew Zirak, and took his place 
under the title of Mofizz al-Daula. Mostakfi soon had 
enough of this new master, and ventured to conspire 
against Mm. The plot was discovered, and Mo‘izz al-Daula 
had the eyes of the Caliph put out. There were now at 
Baghddd three Caliphs who had been dethroned and 
blinded — Kdhir, Mottakf, and Mostakfi. Mohzz al-Daula 
thought for a moment of restoring the illusory title of 
Caliph to the descendants of ‘All. He feared, however, 
lest this should lead to the recovery by the Caliphs of 
their former supremacy, and his choice fell on a son of 
Moktadir under the name of Motf lilldh (He who obeys Motf. 
God). Eeserving to himself all the powj^ers and revenues 
of the Caliph, he allowed Motf merely a secretary and a 
moderate pension. The prince of Mosul, who began to 
think Ms possessions threatened by the neighbourhood of 
Mofizz, entered on a struggle ^vith him and tried to wrest 
Baghddd from him; but he failed, and was obliged to 

1 See Befremery, M^moire sut les JSmirs al-OmMra, Paris, 1848. 
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sxitoit to tlie payment of tribute. We liave said above 
that Mo*kz abDauia profe.'^sed a great veneratioa for tbe 
bouse of "Alf. His preference sliorved itself in public acts. 
He caused the most terri])le iniprecations against tiie 
Omayyads to ]')e jiosted up at the doors of the mosques. 
This step irritated meirs minds; and a general insiuTec- 
tion *\vas imminent at Ijaglidad, xvlien Moixz died (a.h. 
356), leaving his power to his son Tjzz al-Daula. 

Wiiile the hVblnisid family xvas thus dying out in shame 
and degradation, the Fatimites, in the person of Molzz 
li~din~jliuh, were reaching the highest degree of poxver 
and glory (see Egypt, voL vii. p. 750 sqq,) Jauliar, a 
general of li-din-illali, conquered Egypt for his 

ma.'^ter, and Arabia acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Fatimites. Tlie Carniathians, who had so long contended 
against the 'Abbasids, now carno to Ixetter terms with 
Motf, and their general made the Caliph tlie offer of 
driving back tlie Ffitimltes, on condition of his granting 
him tlie government of Egypt. Motf preferred to stand 
neutral in the struggle ; and the Carmathian general, who 
with the support of Moti' might perhaps have triumphed 
over Mohzz, was beaten by his powerful rival. Moti', 
having been struck by paralysis, was obliged to abdicate 
in the year 363 (a.b, 973*974), and left the empty title 
of Caliph to his son Tab li-amr-illah (Obedient to the 
command of God). The new Caliph lived at first in 
peace, for it was now the office of Amir al-Omaril which 
provoked iliwvill. Under the reign of Tai* the Biiyid 
princes contended furiously with one another for the office 
of Emir, and one of them, 'Adod al-Daiila, having con- 
quered Tzz al-Daula, took the title, never before employed, 
of Shdhinshdii, or king of kings. On his death he trans- 
mitted his office to his three sons, who held it successively, 
under the names of Shams al-Daula, Bharaf al-Daula, and 
Bahd al-Daula. The last, wffio was as avaricious as he 
was ambitious, took offence at the Caliph Tai^ for having 
disposed of certain sums of money, of which he wished 
to reserve the management to himself, compelled him to 
abdicate in a.h. 381, and replaced him by a grandson of 
Moktadir, who took the name of Kadir billdh (Powerful 
through God), and reigned forty one years under the 
tutelage of the Bfiyids. Meanwhile events were pre- 
paring the fall of the Biiyids. In Persia, Malmiud of 
Ghazni was founding the powerful empire of the Ghaz- 
nevids, which extended to the Indus, and the Seljuk 
Turks were already invading Khordsdn. It was under 
the successor of Kddir billali that that sanguinary revolu- 
tion took jdace, which was to give over the government 
of Bagliddd to the Seljiiks. 

Kdim. Kddir billdh died in a.h. 422 (a.b. 1030-31), and 
was succeeded by Kdim bi-amr-illdh (He who is charged 
with the business of God). The new Caliph, groaning 
under the iron hand of his Amir al-Omard, called to 
his aid the Seljillc Toghrii Beg, wlio entered Baghddd 
in the month of Eamadan in the year 447 (a,d. 1055- 
1056), overthrew the Bdyids, and took their place. Some 
years later, Toghrii married the daughter of the Caliph. 
At his death, Toghrii left to his nephew Alj^ Arsldn 
the title of Sultan, a flourishing empire, and uncon- 
trolled power. As for Kdim, he qnjoyed the Caliphate 
in peace under the tutelage of Alp Arsldn and of his 
successor Malik Shdh, till his death in a.h. 467. His 
Mo':tadi, grandson, Moktadi bi-amr-illdh (He who obeys the orders 
of God), who succeeded him, owed to the power of Malik 
Bhdh the honour of recovering his supremacy in Arabia. 
At Medina and Mecca his name was substituted in the 
public prayers for those of the Fdtimite Caliphs. This 
was, after all, a mere gratification to his vanity, for Malik 
Shdh was the real sovereign, and the Caliph thought 
himself highly honoured in marrying the daughter of his 
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poxverful patron. This union, however, tar from drawing 
closer the bonds of friendship between Malik Shdh and 
Moktadi, became on the contrary a cause of strife. The 
Caliph having put away his wife, who had wearied him 
by her peevish humours, was compelled by Malik Shdh to 
appoint the child whom he had had by her as his successor, 
to the prejudice of Ms eldest son. Malik Shdh also exiled 
Ms son-in-law to Basra. Just, however, as this order was 
about to be carried out, Malik Shdh died. Moktadi 
survived him only a few months. It was during the 
reign of Ms successor Mostazhir billdh (a.h. 487-512) thatMostaz* 
the first crusade took place. AYe need not here enter tir and 
into the details of those wars. It is sufficient to say 
from the date of the first crusade Baghddd ceases, so to ' ^ 
speak, to have any special history. The successors of 
Mostazhir billdh (He who seeks to triumph through God) 
were— Mostarshid billdh (He who asks guidance from God), 

A.H. 512-529 ; EdsMd billdh (Just through God), a,h. 529- 
530; Moktafi ii-amr-ilidh (He wdio follows the orders of 
God), A.H. 530-555; Mostanj id billdh (He who invokes 
help from God), a.h. 555-566; and Mostadf bi-amr-illdli 
(He who seeks enlightenment in the orders of God), a.h. 
566-575. Under this last, the Fdtimite dynasty was at 
length destroyed, and Egypt fell again under the spiritua 
authority of the Caliphs of Baghddd. It was one of the 
generals of the Emir Kfir al-dm, the celebrated Saldh al- 
dln (Saladin), who made this important conquest in a.h. 

567 (a.b. 1171-1172). He maintained himself in Egypt 
as Sultan, founded a new dynasty, that of the Ayyiibites, 
and in some sort comp)elied Hdsir ii-dm-illdh (He who 
helps the religion of God), the successor of Mostadf (a.h. 
575-622), to acknowledge his title and to ratify Ms 
usurpation. 

A still more formidable danger was now threatening The 
Baghddd. The terrible JMghiz Khdii was issuing from 
the depths of Asia at the head of his Mongols, and was 
beginning to invade Transoxiana. Under Hdsir li-dm- 
illfli’s successors, Zdhir billdh (Victorious through God), 

A.H, 622-623, and Mostansir billdh (He who asks help 
from God), a.h. 623-640, the Mongol invasion advanced 
with immense strides ; and when, after them, Mosta'sim 
billdh (He who seeks his defence in God) was named 
Caliph in the year 640 (a.b. 1242-1243), the last days of 
the Caliphate had arrived. Huidgii, who was then sove- 
reign of the Mongols, determined to make himself master 
of the whole of Western Asia. He placed himself at the 
head of his immense hordes, swept everything before him 
on Ms march, and arrived under the walls of Baghddd. 

Ill vain did Mosta'sim sue for peace. The siege was 
actively pursued, and on the 29th of Moharram 656 (5th 
February 1258), the Mongols forced their way into 
Baghddd and planted the standard of Huldgu on the 
highest of its towers. The city was given up to fire and 
slaughter; Mosta'sim was thrown into prison, and died 
there a few days after ; and with him expired the Eastern 
Caliphate, which had lasted 626 years, from the death of 
Mohammed. 

In vain, three years later, did a scion of the race of the 
'Abbdsids, who had taken refuge in Egypt, make an effort 
to restore a dynasty which was now for ever extinct. At 
the head of a few followers, he marched against Baghddd, 
but was repulsed by the governor of that city, and died 
fighting. At a later period, another descendant of the 
Abbdsids also sought an asylum in Egypt. The Sultan 
Baibars, after a judicial investigation of his origin, pro- 
claimed him Caliph under the name of Hdkim bi-amr-illdh. 

His sons inherited this empty title, but, like their father, 
remained in Egypt, without power or influence. This 
shadow of sovereignty continued to exist till the conquest 
Egypt hy the Turks. 
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■Genealogical Table oe the 'Abbasid Caliphs down to, the 
Fall of Baghdad. 

'Abbas, 

'Abdallah. 

i 

'Ah'. 

Mohammed. 


Ibrahim. 1. AM ’l-'Abbas. 2. Mansim 

3. Mahdi. 


4. Hadi. 5. Hanin aBEashid. 


6. Amin. 7. Ma'mdn. S. Mo'tasim. 


Mohammed. 

9. IVdthik. 10. 

Motawakkil. 

12. Mosta'm. 

1 * 

14. Molitadi. 

1 

hlowaffak. 11. Montasir. 

15. Mo'tamid. 

1 

13. Mo’tazz. 

16. Mo'tadid. 

1 ' 



19. Kahir. 18. Moktadir. 

17. Moktafi. 


1 

j 

22. Mostakfi. 


Isllak. 23. Moti'. 21. Mottaki. 

*1 * 1 * 

20. Each. 

1 24. Tj 

ii*. 


25. Kadir. 



26. Kaim. 




Mohammed Dhakhirat al-Din. 

27. Moktadi. 

28. Mostazhir. 

I V 

31. Moktafi. 29. Mostarshid. 

r i 

32. Mostanjid. 30. Kashid. 

33. Mostadi’, 

34. INasir. 

35. Zahir. 

36. Mostansir. 

37. Mosta'sim. 


Sect. III. — Sketch of the Institutions and Civiliza- 
tion OF the Easteen Caliphate. 

Mohanimed had begun to bestowpolitical unity on Arabia; 
but he had done still more : he had given her the Koran, 
as the starting-point and base of the future civilization of 
Islam. It was for the preservation and the better under- 
standing of the sacred text that the first believers were 
led to create grammar and lexicography, and to make col- 
lections of. the poems of their own and former times, those 
wtnesses of the meaning of words,'' as the Arabs call 
them. To elucidate questions of dogma they created 
theology. Jurisprudence, in like manner, issued f 3 ?om the 
Koran, and the historical sciences at first gathered around 
it. As early as the first century of the Flight, schools 
were founded in Trdk, at Basra and at Cufa, in which all 
the questions to which the study of the Koran gave rise 
were stated, and answered in different ways. Katural 
science and mathematics were less directly concerned with 
the sacred book, and were consequently neglected during 
the whole period of the Omayyad dynasty. They only 
"began to be cultivated when, under the 'Abbdsids, the 


study of philosophy led to the use of translations from the 
Greek. The institutions of Islam were developed, no 
doubt, as new wants made themselves felt, in proportion 
to the extension of the empire ; but they -were nevertheless 
founded on the first arrangements made by the Prophet, 
and handed down by him in the Koran. 

Under the first four Caliphs these institutions continued 
in a rudimentary state. The Caliph {KhaUfa, substitute 
or successor) was elected by the Moslem community: 
and, after receiving from all its members the oath of 
fidelity (Baia) which they were bound to take, united the 
temporal and spiritual powers in his own hands. He was 
at the same time high priest, ruler, and judge. He was 
compelled, however, by the very extent of the emj)ire to 
delegate his powers to those agents plural *'OmmdV) 

ivhom he commissioned to represent him in the provinces. 
The State revenues, which entered the public treasury 
{Bait al-mdl), were composed — (1) of the tithe, or tax for 
the poor {ZaMt), which every Moslem was bound to pay ; 
(2) of the fifth, raised on all booty taken in war, the rest 
being divided among the warriors ; (3) of the poll-tax 
{Jizya) and the land-tax {Khardj), which only affected non- 
Moslem subjects. The Caliph administered the revenues 
of the State at his own pleasure, applying them to the neces- 
sities of war, to public works, to the payment of officials, 
to the support of the poor, and to the distribution of the 
annual pensions, in which every Moslem had originally 
a right to share. The State could possess landed property. 
Under ‘Omar I. we find that the pasture land belonging 
to the State supported not less than forty thousand camels 
and horses. To ‘Omar I. was due the regulation of the 
poll-tax by a fixed scale. The rich, whether Christians or 
Jews, paid four dinars (about thirty- two shillings) yearly; 
people of the middle class, two dinars; the poor, one 
dindr. Besides this payment in money, the subject-races 
had to make contributions in kind, intended for the 
support of the troops. The land-tax consisted of a general 
rent in proportion to the extent, character, and fertility of 
the lands possessed by the conquered. 

As the sums produced by these different imposts were 
often very considerable, it became necessary, as early as 
the Caliphate of 'Omar I., to create a special office, 

I charged with the accounts of their expenditure. Its 
' organization was borrowed by 'Omar from the Persians, 
and it retained its Persian name of Dfw4n, a term after- 
wards applied to all government offices. The Arabs at 
that time being too illiterate for such employment, the 
task of keeping the registers of the Diw^n was entrusted 
to Greeks, Copts, and Persians. 'Omar also gave his 
attention to the apportionment of the individual pensions 
of the Faithful. Every one received a larger or smaller 
sum according to the greater or less nearness of his con- 
nexion with the family, or the tribe, of the Prophet. 
Thus 'Aisha, who had been the favourite wife of 
Mohammed, received a yearly pension of twelve thousand 
dirhems ; ^ the other widows of the Prophet only received 
ten thousand. The Hasliimites and Mottalibites, that is, 
the members of the Prophet’s family, also received ten 
thousand dirhems. The Emigrants and the Defenders, or 
those citizens of Mecca and Medina who had been the 
first to embrace Islam, had five thousand dirhems; and 
that was the sum which 'Omar I. allotted to himself.^ 
For every other Moslem of full age, the pension varied 
from 4000 to 300 dirhems. We can easily understand 
what an infiuence the hope of this pension must have 
exerted on the conquered races, and how much it must 

^ Tke dirkem was equivalent to one franc. 

^ His moderation was not imitated by bis successor 'Otlinrin, who 
made it Ms principal object to enrich all the members of Ms own 
family at the expense of tlie rest of the Moslems. 
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liaTe contributed to their conversion. On accepting Islam 
they acquired a right to the pension, besides ceasing to pay 
the land-tax and the poll-tax. 

Even in the earliest days of Islam the Arabs -were not 
entirely devoid of military skill. IMaiiy of their tribes 
had been brought into relations with the Greeks and 
Persians, and had acquired from them some ideas of the 
art of war. Thus, in the time of Mohammed, the division 
of an army into a centre, right and left wings, vanguard 
and rearguard, was understood, and the art of defend- 
ing a camp or a city by entrencliments was also knovra. 
The Aral>s h.uxglit on foot, on horseback, and mounted 
on cauiohi. The arms of tJie infantry consisted of a 
speai\ a sword, and a shield, and sometimes also of 
a how and arrows. The horsemen fought chiefty with 
the lance. For defemsive arms, besides the shield, the 
xirabs were acquainted with the helmet, the coat of mail, 
and the cuiras>s of leather covered with plates of iron 
It xvas not till the period of the Omayyads that they 
began to employ military engines, such as the balista, 
The army wus divided by tribes ; and each tribe had its 
hag, wiiicli consisted of a piece of cloth fastened to a 
lance. As regards the recruitment of their armies, every 
man able to caiTy arms %vas originally bound to render 
military service. *Omar I., to wiioin Islam owes so 
many of its institutions, was the first to divide his 
armies into distinct corps, and to assign to each corps a 
fixed station. These stations w’-ere the province of Gufa, 
that of Basra, and afterwards the provinces of Emesa, of 
the Jordan, and of Palestine. These provinces afterwards 
became military colonies, all the inhabitants of w^hich were 
bound to render military service, as distinguished from 
the other ]>roTinces, xvhere service was optional, or at all 
events regulated by the necessities of the moment. 

Ceremo- With the accession of Mohiwiya I. to the supreme power, 
the mechanism of the State was modified and became more 
complicated. MoVtwiya endeavoured to copy the cere- 
monial of foreign courts. He built himself a palace at 
Damascus, and set up a throne in the audience-chamber, 
the door of wdiich. Avas kept by a chamberlain {Hdjib), 
When he attended the service at the mosque, he occupied 
a close pew with a grating in front (Ilakfdra), When 
he left his palace, he was suri’ounded by a bodyguard 
{Shorta), commanded by a provost {Sdkih al-SJioHa). Lastly, 
in his owm lifetime, he caused his son Yazid to be acknow- 
ledged as his heir-presumptive, and thus established the 
principle of hereditary succession, which was opposed to 
the spirit of Islam, and was the source of every land of 
Heredi- calamity. As regards the administration of the State, 
Mo^awiya acted at his own wfill and pleasure. Thus, in 
order to secure the services of ‘Amr b. al-'As, the conqueror 
of Egypt, he gave up to him the revenues of that province, 
a part of which ought to have gone to the State. He also 
took an important step with regard to the annual pensions 
of the Faithful, which he reduced b}^ about two and a half 
per cent. The administration of the public funds in the 
different provinces was left to their Prefects, -who were 
expected to pay into the public treasury only the surplus 
of their respective revenues. The empire had been at first 
Pro- divided into ten provinces — 1. Syria (subdivided into four 

unices. Jond, or military districts) ; 2. Cufa, with Arabian TiAk 
and Persian Tr4k; 3. Basra, with Persia, Sijistan, Khor^sdn, 
Bahrain, and 'Omdn ; 4. Armenia ; 5. Mecca ; 6. Medina ; 

7. The Indian Marches; 8. Africa; 9. Egypt; 10. Yemen. 
Mo'dwdya, however, subsequently thought proper to make 
Khordsdn a separate province. Under his successors, and 
according to the necessities of the moment, it was some- 
times reunited to the government of Trdlr. In Trdk itself, 
Mo^dwiya joined Basra and its dependencies to Gufa. 

Under Mo*dwiya the Prefects had the most extensive I 


civil and inilitary powers. They had even the right of the 
direct appointment of their Bub-Prefects. Mo'dwiya, not- 
withstanding, thought it advisable to disconnect from 
their powers the ofiices of Judge {Kdcp) and of Eeligioiis 
Official (Inmm), which were entrusted ' to special f unctioi i- 
aries named directly by the Galiph. The Caliph w'as, 
however, always at liberty to modify these arrangements at 
his own pleasure. Under the successors of Mo'dwiya, we . 
find certain Prefects invested at the same time with the 
dignities of Cadi and Imam. 

It was also to Mo'dwdya that the State owed the creation Chan- 
of a Chancery (Dlwdn al-akhtdm, or Seais-ofiice), in which ceiy. 
ail decrees proceeding from the Caliph wnre registered ; so 
that, when once issued, these decrees could not be falsified. 
MoViwdya also exerted liimseK to ensure rapidity of com- Posts, 
miinication throughout the empire, by instituting the 
courier-post (Bmdd), in imitation of the post of the 
Persians and Byzantines. 

After Mo'awdya wn must come down to the time of 
'Ahd al-Melik to meet with any important innovations in 
Moslem institutions. Before the reign of that Caliixh 
the books of the public offices w^ere kept by Ghristians 
and Persians, and drawni up in Greek and Persian. 'Abd 
al-Melik ordered the exclusive employment of the Arabic 
language, and substituted Moslems for all the Christian 
and Persian clerks in the government offices. It w’^as this 
same Caliph who founded the monetary system of Islam, Money, 
and who was the first to strike diiiirs (pieces of gold 
worth about ten francs), and dirhems (pieces of silver 
worth about a franc), with legends in Arabic. The 
postal system was also very ranch improved and develojxed 
under this prince. 'Abd al-Melik was pow^erfully seconded 
by the famous Hajjtij, who w^as able to re-establish in 
Trdk the disputed principle of obligatory military service, 
and who also succeeded, by skilful management, in raising 
the condition of agriculture in that province. Walid, the 
successor of *Abd al-Melik, especially distinguished himself 
by the foundation of religious institutions. In his reign Religious, 
the mosque of Damascus, half of which had hitherto founda- 
remained in the hands of the Christians, w?-as appropriated 
exclusively to the Moslems, and considerably embellished. 
Hospitals were also established for lepers, the poor, the 
Hind, and the sick. The pious 'Omar II. devoted all his 
efforts to the embellishment of the mosque of Damascus. 

An edict of 'Omar I. had forbidden Moslems to acquire 
landed property, agriculture being considered an occupa- 
tion unworthy of a free man. This law had fallen into 
disuse; but 'Omar 11. put it in force again, and declared 
null and void every purchase of land made by a Moslem 
subsequently to a.h, 100. The effects of this law might 
have been fatal to the empire; but it again became 
obsolete mider the Caliphate of Hishto. 

At the accession of the 'Abbdsids the centre of the Institu- 
empire was displaced. Damascus fell from the rank 
its capital to that of a provincial town; while BaghdM, ] 
a small and unknown village, became the mistress of the j 
world. Under the first 'Abbdsid the empire — not includ- ' 
ing the province of Baghdad — ^was divided as f ollow-s : — 

1. The province of Cnfa ; 2. The province of Basra, with the 
district of the Tigris, Bahrain and 'Omc4n ; 3.* Hij4z and 
Yam4ma; 4. Yemen; 5. Ahw4z; 6. FdrsisUn; 7. Khor4s4n; 

8. The province of Mosul ; 9. Mesopotamia, with Armenia 
and Azerbaijan; 10. Syria; 11. Egypt and the province 
of Africa (Spain being a dependency of Africa) ; 12. Sind. 

Al-Saffdh afterwards made Palestine a distinct province, 
and separated Armenia and Azerbaijan from Mesopotamia. 

Still later, Hdrfin al-Eashid created a new province to tlie 
north of Syria, which received the name of 'Aw4sim. Each 
newly-conquered province was always united to that ona 
of the older provinces to which it was nearest. 


under tLe- 
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Siraultaneously with the accession of the 'Abbdsids,' 
Persian infiiience began to preponderate. The Persian, 
.Khalid b. Barmak, was entrusted mth the administration 
of the finances {Buodn al-Khardj) by As-Saffah, who was 
also the first Caliph who transferred the burden of public 
Prime affairs from himself to a Prime Minister {Wazir, whence, 
Minister, in European languages, the term The title of 

Wazir was unknown to the Omayyads. The office of 
Prime Minister was of Persian origin. It existed till the 
time of the Caliph PtMi, when that of Amir al-Omant 
was substituted for it.* When the Caliphs had fallen 
under the tutelage of the Bfiyids, it was the latter who 
chose Yiziers, leaving to the Caliphs only Secretaries 
{Rafts al-Emoasd), Under the Seljfik Sultans the Caliphs 
were again permitted to choose their own Viziers. 

The institution of the office of Vizier was not the least 
among the causes of the decadence of the Eastern Caliphate. 
The "Abbdsids gradually became unaccustomed to the 
exercise of power and the management of affairs, and thus 
lost ail direct influence over their subjects. Besides the 
Minister of Finance and the Vizier, the ‘Abbdsids created 
another important office, that of Postmaster-General (Sahib 
{d-Barid), whose duty it was to collect at a central office 
ail the information which arrived from the provinces, and 
Admmis- to transmit it to the Prime Minister. Thus the adminis- 
trative trative services were greatly extended under the 'Abbdsids. 
services. They were subdivided as follows: — 1. JDuvdn al-Khardj) or 
Ministry of Finance ; 2; Diwdn al-DiycC^ or Bureau of 
State property ; 3. Diwdn al-Zimdmi^ Registry Office or 
Exchequer Office ; 4. JDiwdn al-Jond^ or Ministry of War; 
5. Namr al-Mazdlim^ or Court of Appeal ; 6 . . JDiwdn ah 
Mawdk wal-GMlrndn^ or Bureau of the f reedmen and slaves 
of the Caliphs ; 7. Diiodn Zimdm ahJSfafahdt^ or Office of 
Expenditure ; 8. JDmdii ahJSarid, or Office of the Posts ; 
9. JDiwdn ahRasdil, or Office of Correspondence; 10. 
JDkvdn al-TatiM\ or Office of the Imperial Seal, and of the 
registration of official documents. There were also offices 
for the despatch and reception of official documents, and 
for the ins]3ection of weights and measures. 

Organi- We cannot better conclude this brief summary of the 
zation of institutions of the Caliphate than by giving a sketch of 
the State. organization of the State, according to the Moslem 
authors themselves. 

Caliph. The supreme chief received the title of Caliph, or of 
Commander of the Faithful (Amir al-Mo’mimn). He 
united in his own person all the powers of the State ; his 
Ministers and all public functionaries acted only by virtue 
of a commission from him. They, like all other Moslems, 
were at the mercy of the Caliph, who had power of life 
and death over them. As spiritual chief, the Caliph was 
also the supreme judge in questions of dogma. In theory 
he held his powers by the free choice of the majority of 
Moslems ; but, when he had once received their oath of 
allegiance, he became their absolute master. The first 
condition of eligibility to the Caliphate was to belong to 
the tribe of Koraish. In Moslem belief, the subjects of 
the Caliph owed him obedience and aid so long as he 
should fulfil his duties with exactness. These consisted 
in maintaining the principles of religion, in administering 
justice scrupulously, in defending the territory and assur- 
ing its safety, in carrying on war for the subjugation 
of the infidels, and in spending the public revenue in 
conformity to the law. If the Caliph failed in the 
performance of his duty, rebellion against him became 
lawful. 

Minis- The Ministers might be absolute or dependent. If 
ters, dependent, they simply executed the orders of their 
sovereign. If absolute, they took his place, and exercised 
all the powers of a Caliph except that they could not, at 
least in theory, designate any successor to the reigning . 


Caliph. It was only to the Caliph himself that they were 
responsible for their actions. 

The Prefects, when once apjpointed, whether by the Prefects. 
Caliph or the Vizier, became so many petty sovereigns, 
and, legally, owed an account of their actions only to the 
Caliph, or to his Prime Minister, when the latter was 
absolute. 

The Generals were appointed either by the Caliph or by Gene- 
the Vizier, or lastly by the Prefect, when only a local war 
was in question. They were sometimes invested with 
very extensive powers, such as those of concluding treaties 
of peace, of administering justice, and of dividing the 
booty. The General, in his turn, appointed the officers 
(JJfaldhs) and under-officers (Vlrf/ls*). It was a general 
order that infidels, before hostilities against them were 
opened, should be summoned to embrace the faith, or to 
submit by capitulation. The conversion of infidels was 
valid, even when effected sword in hand, on the field of 
battle, and the new convert became inviolable in person 
and property. On the other hand, every infidel taken 
prisoner was sold as a slave, with his wife and children. 

He might even be put to death. Apostates were never to 
be spared; they were put to death, and their property 
confiscated. 

Justice was administered by Cadis, appointed either by Cadis, 
the Caliph, by the Vizier, or by the Prefect. To be eligible 
as a Cadi (Kddi)^ it was requisite that a man should 
be — 1. A male and of respectable age; 2. In full pos- 
session of his mental and physical faculties; 3. A free 
man; 4. A Moslem ; 5. Of good moral character; 

6. Acquainted -with the principles of the. law and their 
application. The duties of the Cadi were to examine into 
the disputes and lawsuits brought before him ; to enforce 
the execution of his judgments; to name judicial councils 
for the administration of the goods of minors, madmen, 
etc.; to administer the mortmain property of mosques and 
schools (wakf, plural wohuf ) ; to watch over the execution 
of wills ; to inflict due legal penalties on those guilty of 
crimes or misdemeanours ; ^ and to inspect the higlnvays 
and public buildings. When any locality possessed no 
Im/im, or public officiator at the mosque, it w^as t!^e Cadi 
who performed this duty. The assistants of the Cadi 
were Notaries {Skohdd\ Secretaries (Omanct), and Deputies 
(JSfdyibin), If the Cadi died, his subordinates lost their 
offices ipso facto. On the other hand, the death of a 
Caliph did not nullify the powers of the Cadi ; but it was 
necessary that he should be confirmed by the new sove- 
reign. 

The Court of Appeal (Nazar al-Mazdlim) was instituted Court of 
to take cognizance of those causes in which the pjarties 
concerned appealed from the judgment of the Cadi. The 
sittings of this court were presided over by the Caliph in 
person. It was established by the Omayyad 'Abd al-Melik. 

The last Caliph who sat in public to examine appeal cases 
was Mohtadi. After him a special judge was appointed to 
the function of president of the Court of Appeal. 

Besides the Judges there were Inspectors (Molitasih^ Inspect 
charged with the police of the markets and the care of tors, 
morals. The Mohtasib’s duty w^as to take care that 
weights and measures were not falsified, and that buyers 
were not deceived as to the quality of the goods sold. He 
had the power of inflicting summary punishment on delin- 
quents, but only in the case of flagrant offences. If the 
person charged denied the facts, he was to be brought 
before the Cadi. As regards morals, the Mohtasib took 
care that widows and divorced women should not remarry 
before the expiration of the legal period prescribed by the 

1 The principal offences 'were — apostasy, neglect of religions duties, 
refusal to pay taxes, theft, adultery, outrages, and murder. The 
penalties were imprisonment, fines, corporal punishment, and death. 
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Koran. Slaves and beasts of burden were placed under 
liis guardianshipj and he protected them from ill-treatment 
on the part of their masters. The Mohtasib was also 
commissioned to prevent public vscandals, such as the sale 
of wine; to forbid Christians and Jews from building 
houses higher than those of the Faithful ; and to enforce 
their wearing on their dress a distinctive mark {Ghiydr). 

Besides the offices airearly described, there existed three 
others which recpiire mention— those of the Marshals of 
the Kohiiity al-Ashrd^)yOt the Innims, and of the 

Emfrs of the Pilgrimage. 

Marshal The ^larshals of the Mobility were appointed in the 
<»t tlie different provinces either by the Caliph, by Ms represent- 
Vuhiiity. QY by the Grand Marshal Their functions were 

to superintend the descendants of the family of the 
Prophet, who formed the nobility of Islam, and to keep a 
register of ail the births and d^^aths -which occurred in the 
families of the members of this nobility. In every pro- 
vince there were two Marshals, one for the family of 1411, 
the other for the ^Abbdsids. 

Imam, The duty of the Inidni was to recite the public prayers 
in the mosque. He was appointed by the Caliph or his 
representatives, and chose in his turn his Mo’ed/idkms, 
who called the Faithful to prayer from the tops of the 
minarets. In the Friday prayers it was the duty of the 
Im4m to invoke publicly the blessings of Heaven on the 
reigning Caliph. 

Leader of llie leadership of the yearly pilgrimage to the temple 
tLe Hajj. Qf Mecca %vas considered a great honour. It was almost 
always the Caliph himself or one of his near relatives who 
assumed the function of Anilr al-Hajj. The duties of this 
leader of the pilgrimage were — 1, To escort the pilgrims in 
safety on their journeys to Mecca and back; 2. To direct 
the religious ceremonies during the sojourn of the pilgrims 
at the Holy City. 

Such, briefly stated, was the organization of the Moslem 
State. Let us now say a few words on its religion. 

Eeligion. We need not now recur to the sulyect of the doctrines 
of Mohammed, -which are treated of in their own place ; 
but it is important to show what they became after the 
time of the Prophet, and what movements they aroused 
in Islam. The diversity of the conquered races was of 
itself sufficient to introduce, in the course of ages, serious 
modiff cations of the earlier religion. 

But, from the very first, the Koran contained within 
itself the germs of discord. As long as men were content 
to adopt its teachings without discussion, orthodoxy might 
boast of maintaining itself unbroken. But as soon as they 
sought to examine deeply into its meaning, difSculties 
arose, which necessarily led the strongest minds into 
doubt and uncertainty. In particular, the conception of 
God, predestination, and free-will, as presented by the 
Koran, could not bear examination. As early as the first 
century of the Flight a theological school was founded at 
Basra, the most renoTOed master of which, Hasan al- 
Critical Basrl, introduced the critical study of dogmas. His dis- 
study of ciples, who were for the most part Persians, could not fail 
ogma, discover that the Koran often contradicted itself, 

and especially that it left many dogmatic dijfficulties unre- 
solved. One of the disciples of Hasan, Wdsil b. A.-fcd, set 
forth Ms scruples publicly, departing on three points from 
the orthodox doctrine. The Koran affirms the attributes 
of God ; W^sil b. 'At4 denied them ; because, he says, if 
the attributes of God are eternal, they constitute in some 
sort so many deities. We ought not therefore to affirm 
the existence of an attribute — ^that of justice, for example 
— ^but simply to affirm that God is essentially just. The 
Koran admits the doctrine of predestination; W^sil 
rejected it, as incompatible with the theory of rewards 
and punishments in another life, wMch presumes absolute 
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free-will in man. The Koran speaks only of paradise and 
hell ; Wasil admitted a purgatory. The sect founded by 
Wiisil received the name of MoTaziiite (dissident), or Mo^tazi- 
Kadarite, that is to say, -which recognizes in man a power lites. 
{Kadai') over his own actions. Another sect, that of the 
Jabarites (Partisans of comtraint) agreed with the Mo'tazi- Jaba- 
lites on the question of the attributes, but were diametri- rites, 
caliy opposed to them on that of free-will The Jabarites 
denied to man the slightest share in his own actions, and 
believed the very smallest actions of men to be the effect 
of predestination. The Koran, not coiiceraing itself with 
the contradiction involved, admits at the same time the 
responsibility of man and the absolute predestination of 
his actions. The Jabarites rejected all responsibility, and 
believed that man is predestined from all eternity to para- 
dise or to hell, for no other reason than that God has so 
willed it. A third sect, that of the gifatites (Partisans of Sifatites. 
the Attrihites), contended energetically against the two 
former. Keeping to the text of the sacred book, they 
alleged, for example, that when it is said in the Koran 
that God is seated on his throne, the expression must be 
taken literally. They thus fell into the grossest anthropo- 
morphism, a doctrine which was very far from the ideas of 
Mohammed. In the face of these heterodox sects, the 
orthodox made but a poor figure. Eejecting, in their 
commentaries on the Koran, the explanations alike of the 
Mo'tazilites, of the Jabarites, and of the §i£atites, but 
acknowledging their inability to refute them systemati- 
cally, they merely opposed to them a declaration that the 
Koran was neither to be expjlained allegorically nor always 
taken literally ; and they concluded that, where two con- 
tradictory expressions could not be reconciled, a mystery 
must be admitted to exist, which it would be vain to 
attempt to fathom. But they did not always keep within 
the limits of discussion. Under the reign of *Abd al- 
Melik they succeeded in bringing about a persecution of 
the sectaries. 

The Mo'taziiites, the Jabarites, and the §ifatites were 
dangerous only to the Church. Other sects arose, which 
put the State itself in peril It will be remembered that, 
at the time of the dispute between ‘AH and Mo'dwiya, 
twelve thousand of the partisans of the former deserted 
him. These revolters, or Kharijites, originated one of theKMri- 
most formidable sects which ever existed in Islam, TheJA®®* 
KhMjites rejected in principle the Caliphate and the 
Imdmate. At all events, they did not acknowledge the 
exclusive right of the Koraish to the Caliphate, but 
declared that, if it was absolutely necessary to elect a 
Caliph, Ms origin was of little consequence, provided he 
fulfilled his duties conscientiously and exactly. We have 
seen for what a length of time they kept the Omayyads 
in check. When they had been put down in Asia, they 
passed into Africa, and there made numerous proselytes 
among the Berbers, disposed as these were, by their 
independent character, to adopt with enthusiasm the 
principle of anarchy. The most terrible, however, of the 
militant sects which were formed in the bosom of Islam 
was that of the Shfites. Originally the Shfites wereSMItes. 
simply the partisans of ‘AH and of his descendants. In 
the course of time, when the whole of Persia had adopted 
the cause of the family of 'AH, Shi'ism became the recep- 
tacle of all the religious ideas of the Persians, and Dualism, 
Gnosticism, and Manicheism, were to be seen reflected in 
it. Even in the lifetime of ‘AH, a converted Jew, named ^ 
‘Abdalidh b. Sab4, had striven to introduce foreign 
elements into Islam. Thus, he alleged that ‘AH was to be 
adored as an incarnation of the Deity. These ideas, 
though rejected with horror by ‘Alf himself, and by the 
greater part of the first Shfites, gradually made way ; and 
all the direct descendants of ‘AH became veritable deities in 
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the eyes of their respective partisans. A further distinc- 
tion between the Shfites and other sects is, that they 
introduced the practice of giving the Koran an allegorical 
interpretation. This system permitted them to see in the 
sacred book whatever meaning they chose, and -was carried 
out at a later date, as we shall see, by the founder of the 
Ismaiiian sect. 

Under the 'Abbasids it seemed for a moment that the 
Shfite doctrines were about to triumph. We know, in 
fact, that the founder of that dynasty gave himself out as 
the heir of the house of 'All. But reasons of State 
prevailed, and the 'Abbdsids, false to their first professions, 
on the whole supported orthodoxy. Under their reign 
were established the four orthodox sects — Malikite, 
Hanafite, Shdfi'ite, and Hanbalite, which even at this day 
divide between them the whole Moslem world. They are 
named after their founders — M4iik, Abu Hanifa, Shafi i, and 
Ibn Hanbal. These sects only differ from each other on a 
few points of civil and religious jurisprudence. They agree 
on questions of dogma. It was not, however, without 
difficulty that orthodoxy succeeded in obtaining the 
victory. Under Ma'mfin and other Galiphs several doctors, 
as we have seen, were persecuted for believing that the 
Koran was the uncreated word of God, From the time 
of Motawakkil, however, orthodoxy regained the tipper 
hand. Still, this reaction would not have lasted long,^ in 
face of the advance in science which marked the accession 
of Ma’mfin to power, if the orthodox had had no other 
defensive weapons than material force and the assent of 
the majority. As philosophy made its way in Islam, 
thanks to the translations from Greek authors, which 
were made principally during the Caliphate of Ma'miin, it 
called forth in men's minds a movement of scientific curiosity 
which might have been fatal to orthodoxy. In the tenth 
century of our era a society of encyclopedists was formed at 
Basra, who, under the name of Ikhwdn al-Safd, or Brothers of 
Purity, put forth a number of very curious treatises, in 
which all sorts of physical and metaphysical questions were 
discussed and resolved in a scientific manner.^ There is no 
doubt that these lucid and attractive writings would have 
led to a great religious revolution, if the orthodox had not 
understood the danger of their position, and applied 
themselves also to the study of philosophy, for the pur- 
pose of employing it in the service of the faith. It was 
thus that, towards the middle of the tenth century, a 
certain Abii 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari, a descendant of that Abii 
Mfis4 al-Ash'arl who had formerly acted the part of 
arbitrator in the dispute between Mo'dwiya and 'All, 
struck out a system in which religion appeared to be 
reconciled with philosophy; a system which was natur- 
ally sure to attract all commonplace minds— that is to say, 
the greater number. Ash'arism, or philosophic theology 
(Kaffim), was adopted with enthusiasm by the triumphant 
orthodox doctors, and thenceforth pure philosophy and the 
heterodox sects ceased to extend their infiuence.^ 

The creation, however, of this philosophical theology 
had not done away with all dangers for orthodoxy. We 
have seen above that the Shi'a were divided into several 
sects, each holding for one of the direct descendants of 
'All, and paying him the reverence due to a deity. One of 
these sects, called the Ismaiiian, because it acknowledged 
Ismifil, the seventh Im^m or Pontiff of the posterity of 
'All, as its chief, was the source of the greatest disorders 
in the Moslem empire, and was not far from being 
triumphant in Asia, as it was for a long time in Egypt. 
The Ismailians, like all the other Shf'ites, believed in the 

^ The most important have "been translated into German by Prof. 
Dieterici. 

® See Hontsma, De, Btnjd over het dogrm in den Isldm tot op eh 
AsTimi ; and Spitta, Zur Geschichte Ahud-'Basan ahAs'ar^s*^ 


coming of a Messiah, whom they called the Mahdi, and 
who, according to them, was one day to appear on earth, 
in order to establish the reign of justice and equity, and 
to take vengeance on the oppressors of the family of 'All. 
They also believed in a God of far more elevated character 
than the God of the Koran, one who was unapproachable 
by human reason, and who had created the universe, not 
directly, but by the intermediate action of a sublime 
being, the Universal Pteason, produced by an act of God's 
will. The Universal Eeason, in its turn, had produced 
the Universal Soul, which, on its part, had given birth to 
primitive Matter, to Space, and to Time. These five 
principles were the causes of the universe. Man, emanating 
from them, had a tendency to reascend towards his source. 
The chief end of his being was to attain to perfect union 
with the Universal Beason.^ But, left to himself, man 
would have been powerless to attain this end. The 
Universal Reason and the Universal Soul therefore became 
incarnate among men, in order to guide them towards 
the light. These incarnations were no other than the 
prophets in all ages, and, in the last period, the Imilms of 
the posterity of 'All. In the second half of the ninth 
century, a Persian, born in Susiana and named 'xlbdalMh 
b. Maimun al-Kaddiih, nourished the dream of destroying 
Islam, and thought these doctrines, suitably modified, 
likely to be highly useful in carrying out his purpose. 
He devised a system at once religious, philosophical, 
political, and social, in which, as he thought, all beliefs 
were to meet and mingle, but — and in this consisted its 
originality — ^a system so graduated to suit different 
degrees of intelligence, that the whole world should 
become one vast Masonic association. The chief of the 


Ismailians, the Imam Ism4'il, having died, 'Abdallah 
asserted that his son Mohammed b. Ismd'il was to succeed 
him as the founder of this new religion, w'hich it was 
'AbdalMh's mission to announce to the world. Since the 
creation of the world, as 'AbdalHh asserted, there had 
been six religious periods, each marked by an incarnation 
of the Universal Reason in the person of a prophet. 
Adam, Hoah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed 
had been the prophets of these periods. Their mission had 
been to invite men to accept more and more perfect forms 
of religion. The seventh and last religion, and the most 
perfect of all, was that of Mohammed b. Ism^'il, the true 
Messiah. The Ismailians, as may be imagined, readily 
embraced the theories of 'Abdalffih. In addressing other 
sects and religions, 'AbdalMh used special arguments 
with each. With the philosophers he dwelt on the 
I philosophical principles of his doctrine. The conversion 
of Christians, Moslems, or Jews, was a more difficult 
task. 'Abdalkh had established several degrees of initia- 
tion, and it was only by slow degrees, and with the most 
minute precautions, that he gained a mastery over the 
mind of the future proselyte. His curiosity was first 
aroused by allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament, 
the Gospels, and the Koran, and by proposing to him reli- 
gious problems which could not be solved by any of the 
existing religions. The solution of these problems was not 
to be given to him till he should have signed a compact, 
and sworn never to reveal the mysteries with which he 
was made acquainted. If he took this pledge, he thence- 
forward belonged, body and soul, to the sect ; and woe to 
him if he made any attempt to withdraw himself from the 
authority of his chiefs 1 The compact signed, the newly- 
initiated disciple had to make a certain payment, which 
went to swell the treasury of the sect. The secret society 

® It need bardly be said that all these doctrines were borrowed 
from Gnosticism and from Neo-Platonism. See on the Ismaiiian sect 
Guyard, Fragments relatifs d la doctrine des IsrmMims, and XIn grand- 
mattre des Assassins au temps de Zaladin, 
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foimded by "Abaalldli soon bad a gr{?at number of mem- 
bers, and its mis.^ionaries spi'ead tluniisulves over the 
Moslem world. Towards 887 a.p. an Lsmaiiiaii, Haimlan, 
suniamed Karniat, founded the branch sect of the Cai'ina- 
thians, wliose exploits have been recorded above. The 
Lsmaiiian ])reachers also made numerous proselytes in 
Africa and in liigyptj and in A.i). 909, ‘Obaid Allah, a 
descendant of the founder of the sect, but who passL^d as a 
meiii])er of the family of b-Vli, founded the Fiitirnite dynasty. 
F4ti- Under the .Fatimite Caliph Hakim, a new religion sprang 
imtes. emt of Ismailisio, that of the Druses, so called from its 
inventor, a certain Darazi or Dorzi. This religion ditfers 
little from Ismailism, except that it introduces the dogma of 
the iuearnatioa of God himself on earth, under the form of 
the Cali[jh Hakim. This heresy did not survive the reign of 
Hakim in Egypt. When the Fatimite Caliph IHostansir 
ascended the tin-one, he re-established the lsmaiiian Ijelief ; 
and the Druses, driven from Egypt, took refuge in the 
Lebanon, where they still exist. As for the Egyptian 
Ismaiiians, they disappeared at the time of the conquest 
of that jirovince by the pious and orthodox Ayyiibite 
Baladin. This, howe\'er, was not a final deliverance of 
Islam from that formida]>le heresy. A hundred years 
before the return of Egypt to orthodoxy, a Persian named 
Hasan Babbah, who had been initiated into Ismailisin 
at Cairo, in the iiouseliokl of the Caii}di Mostansir, liad 
founded at Alain fit, on the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, that Persian branch of the Ismailians known to all 
Assas' the world under the name of the Assassins,^ who held in 
check the most powerful princes of Islam, till they were 
destroyed hy the ]\Iongol invasion. From Persia, Hasan 
Sabbali succeeded in filling Syria with his Assassins, and 
every one knows the part they played during the Crusades. 
The Assassins of Syria have never entirely disappeared. 
Even at this day some are to be found in the Lebanon. 
There are also some representatives of the sect in Persia, 
in India, and even in Zanzibar ; but since the 13tli century 
they have become completely inoffensive. 

To conclude this sketch of the development of religious 
beliefs, it remains to say a few words on one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of Islam — its mysticism, or 
SAfism. Shiism. In jirinciple, mysticism is rather a mode of 
practising religion than a distinct religion ; it depends on 
the character of tlie believer’s mind, and adapts itself to 
all dogmas.- It is the especial tendency of tender and 
dreamy spirits. Thus among the Moslems it is a woman ' 
who is considered to have founded mysticism. This wmman, 
named EabPa, lived in the first century of the Hijra, and 
was buried at J erusalem. Her doctrine was simply the 
theory of Divine love. She taught that God must be 
loved above all tilings, because he alone is w^orthy of love ; 
and that everything here below must be sacrificed in the 
hope of one day attaining to union with God. These 
views were too similar to the Neo-PIatoiiic ideas respecting 
the union of the human intellect with the Universal Reason 
not to have an attraction for the Gnostics, wdio abounded 
in the Slifite sects. Jilysticism therefore made great pro- 
gress in Persia, and assumed the character of a sect towards 
the year 200 of the Flight. A certain Abd Said b. AM i- 
Khair was the first who advised his disciples to forsake 
the world and embrace a monastic life, in order to devote 
themselves exclusively to meditation and contemplation ; 
a practice which may very probably have been borrowed 
from India. The disciples of Abii Said w-ore a garment 
of wool whence they received the name of Sdfis. 

Sdfism spread more and more in Persia, and w^as enthusi- 

^ From Ilashishln, or eaters of Eashish—t\i&% is, Cminahis Xndica. 

^ See Guyai*d, 'Abd ar-Eazzak et son traite de la predestination et 
dn fibre arbitre/’ Journ. addL^ Fek-Mar. 1873 ; Dozy, Met Islamisjm, 
2d ed. 1880. 


astically embraced by those w'ho wished to give themselves 
up undisturbed to philosophical speculation. Thus, under 
the colour of Sufism, opinions entirely subversive of the 
faith of Islam were professed. In its first form Siifism 
wus quite compatible with Moslem dogma. It was satis- 
fied to i)rofess a contempt for life, and an exclusive love of 
God, and to extol ascetic practices, as the fittest means of 
procuring those states of ecstasy during which the soul wus 
supposed to contemplate the Supreme Being face to face. 

But ].■»}" degrees, thanks to the adepts whom it drew from 
the ranks of heterodoxy, Sfifism departed from its original 
purpose, and entered on discussions respecting the Divine 
nature, wiiicli in some cases finally led to Pantheism. 

The princi]i»al argument of these Pantheistic Siiffs wus that 
God being one, the creation must make a i^art of his 
being ; since otlierwise it wuuld exist externally to him, 
and wuuld form a principle distinct from him; wdiich 
wuuld be equivalent to looking on the universe as a deity- 
opposed to God. In the reign of Molctadir, a Persian Siifi. 
named HalLij, wdio taught j3ublicly that every man is God, 
w’as tortured and put to death. After this the Sfifls show^ed 
more caution, and veiled their teachings under oratorical 
phrases. j\[oreover, it w’as not all the Siifis wdio pushed 
logical results so far as to assert that man is God. They 
maintained that God is all, but not that all is God. Siifism 
exists in Persia even in our own day. 

It has been explained that, under the 'AbbAsids, foiu*Law, 
orthodox sects were established, and that these sects 
differed among themselves principally with regard to juris- 
prudence. The laW' of Islam is one of its most original 
creations, and can only be compared in history wdtli the 
development of Roman law. The law’s laid dowm by 
Mohammed in the Koran might suffice for the Arabs as 
long as they were conffned within the bounds of their 
peninsula. ^Yhen their empire was extended beyond these 
limits, it w^as inevitable that this first code should become 
insufficient for their wants. As early as the time of the 
first four Caliphs it was necessary, in giving judgment 
on the new cases which presented themselves, to have re- 
course to analogy, and to draw inspiration from decisions 
given by Mohammed, but not recorded in the Koran. The 
first fountains, therefore, of law’" were, besides the sacred 
book, the traditions of Mohammed, or Haclith^ the collective The ^ 
body of w’hich constitutes the Swina^ or custom. These 
traditions were for a long time preserved only in the 
memory of the companions of Mohammed, and of those to 
wdiom they had been orally communicated. But at the 
beginning of the second century of the Flight the need 
w^as felt of fixing tradition in wilting ; and it w’as at 
Medina that the first collection of them w’-as made. It 
w’as due to the jurisconsult Mdlik b. Anas. He rejected Malik 
from his collection with the greatest care all traditions 
w’hich appeared doubtful, and only preserved about seven- 
teen hundred, which he arranged in the order of their 
subjects. To this collection he gave the name of Moioatta^ 
or Beaten Path.^ After him came the celebrated BokhArf, 
the compiler of the in which he brought together 

about seven thousand traditions, carefully chosen. The 
SaMh has continued to be the standard w^ork on the subject 
of tradition. 

The traditions did not always supply the means of 
deciding difficult causes. The first four CaHphs were 
often obliged to have recourse to their own judgment in 
the administration of justice. Their decisions i^Atha/r) The ^ 
were also collected at Medina, and helped to swell the 
store of juridical matter. 

® Pabliylied at Tunis, in India, and at Cairo, a.h. 1280, with the 
commentary of Zarkani. 

^ Krehl’s edition (Leyden) is still unfinished. An edition, fully 
vocalised, in 8 vols., appeared at BiiUk^ a.h. 1296. 
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iof In *Irak another school of law was formed, which is 
distinguished from that of Medina by a greater degree of 
independence. While the lawyers of Medina held strictly 
to the Koran, the traditions of the Prophet, and the 
"Athar, those of 'Ir/ih admitted, in. addition to these, the 
deductive or analogical method {Kiyds\ according to 
which it ^vas iawdiil to create precedents, provided there 
w’as no departure from the spirit of the sacred book, from 
the traditions of the Prophet, or from the corresponding 
decisions of the lirst four Caliphs. Ibn Abi Laila, who 
hlied the office of judge in 'Ir4k under the caliphate 
of Mansur, "was one of the first to apply this system. 
His renWn, however, was eclipsed by that of his con- 
temporary Abu Hanifa, who worked out a complete system 
of jurisjjrudence, with which his name has continued to 
be connected (Hanifite law). Fifty years after the death 
of Alui Hanifa, >Shafi'i, a pupil of Malik, appeared at 
Baglidfid, and founded in his turn an intermediate system, 
in which he endeavoured to hold an ecpial balance be- 
tween the purely traditional and the deductive methods. 
The fourth system reputed orthodox is that of Ibn Hanbal, 
a pupil of Bliiiffii. Ibn Hanbal strove above all things to 
bring back religious observances to their primitive purity. 
His doctrine was a kind of puritanism. As may be sup- 
posed, each of these systems has been subsequently deve- 
loped and commented on in a multitude of works, even 
the names of which it is impossible to enumerate. In 
order, ho^vever, to give some idea of what a Moslem 
treatise on jurisprudence is, we shall point out the p>rincipai 
subjects contained in it. It treats successively — 1. Of 
Purification (ablutions commanded by the law, purification 
of women, circumcision, etc.) ; 2. Of Prayer as commanded 
by the law ; 3. Of Funerals ; 4. Of Tithe and Almsgiving ; 
5. Of the legal Fast ; 6. Of the Pilgrimage to Mecca ; 7. 
Of Commercial and other transactions ; 8. Of Inheritance ] 
9, Of Marriage and Divorce ; 10. Of the Faith; 11. Of 
Crimes and Misdemeanours ; 12. Of Justice; 13. Of the 
Imdmate or spiritual powder, and of the Caliphate or tem- 
poral power. It is thus a complete code, religious, civil, 
penal, and governmental, that Moslem treatises on juris- 
prudence set before us ; a code -which embraces and foresees 
all the circumstances both of public and private life. 

5 The development of science and literature runs parallel 
wdth the development of law. Before the time of 
Mohammed the Arabs had been, distinguished only by 
a rare poetical talent. Islam was the signal for the 
springing up of all the sciences and of literature. While 
the study of the dogmas and ordinances of the Koran 
was producing theology and jurisprudence, the necessity 
of preserving the exact text of the sacred book, and of 
teaching the new converts the language of the Prophet, 
was giving birth to grammar and lexicography. The first 
school of grammar was established at Basra. The first 
attempts at grammar are generally attributed to a certain 
Abii 1-Aswacl al-Do^all, who was tutor to the children of 
Ziyad, the brother of Mo'^wiya. According, however, 
to some authors, the honour of having discovered the 
first elements of grammar ought to be attributed to a 
Persian, named 'Abd al-Eahni4n b. Hormfiz. Be this as 
it ma}?-, a foreign influence must be recognized at the 
very commencement of this science. The vow’-el marks, 
for instance, were imitated from those of the Syriac. The 
division of the parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and 
particles was indirectly borrowed from Greek grammar. 
Yet the Moslems, once in possession of the principles of 
grammar, knew how to develop and apply them in an 
admirable manner. A perfect galaxy of grammarians 
arose in the track of Abii fl-Aswad ; a rival school to that 
of Basra was established at Cufa, and gi'ammar attained 
its highest degree of perfection under the first '‘Abbisids ; 


as is shown by the voluminous treatise of Blbawaihi, known 
under the name of Kitdh^ or the Book^^ar excellence. 

In lexicography, the Arabs were at first content to ex- Lexico- 
plain the rarer words of the Koran, of the traditions, and 
of the ancient poems ; and to collect lists of terms applying 
to the same object, as the camel, the horse, the sword, etc. 

Thus small collections were formed, which served afterwards 
for the composition of dictionaries. The first dictionary 
properly so called, composed in Arabic, appears to have 
been the Kitdh al~ Ain of Khalil b. Ahmed al-Fardliidi, a 
contemporary of Harun al-Eashid. After him came Jauhari, 
whose Sahdh may still be consulted with profit. The cele- 
brated Zamakhshari composed a dictionary of metajihors 
under the title of Asds al-Baldglia. Lastly, Tha'dlibi, in 
the 11th century of our era, drew up his Filch al-Loglia,^ 
a w’ork specially devoted to synonyms. The accessory 
branches of philology gave occasion to some important 
works. The ancient poems and proverbs were collected 
and commented on. Tlaus Abii Tanimam formed his Antho- 
logy, called H.amasa {q.v.\ and Maiddni his collection of 
i^roverbs {Kitdh amthdl aI-Arcih)A The study of poetry, Poetry 
with special regard to its rhythm, led Khalil b. Ahmed, 
already mentioned as a grammarian and lexicographer, to 
' the conception of prosody. He -wrote the first treatise on 
that science, which served as a model to all subsequent 
writers on metre, Pure literature remained confined to 
poetry. It was not that the Arabs -were without any 
conception of the romance, the tale, or the novel. The 
adventures of Antar, the romances of Dhfi 1-FIimma and 
of Saif al-Yazan, the Thousand and one Nights, and 
various collections of stories and novels, such as the Faraj 
ha da d-Shidda and the compilation of Bika'i, well known 
by the extracts Avhich Kosegarten has given in his Chres- 
tomathy ; — all these show clearly that the Arabs were not 
devoid of imagination, at least if, as w*e believe, these tales 
and romances were not pure and simple imitations from 
the Persian. It must be acknowledged, however, that these 
few productions do not, any more than the Mahdmdt of 
Hamadhiini and of Hariri, constitute a very important 
literature. The drama, the epic, the romance of character, 
were absolutely unknown to the Arabs. Poetry, on the 
other hand, an endowment of the ancient Arabs, continued 
to live and flourish as long as the Eastern Caliphate lasted. 

We may count poets by the hundred, eminent in every 
department of that art : in descriptive, erotic, martial, and 
philosophic poetry; in odes, in satires, etc. The great 
collection entitled Kitdh al~Aghdn%^ compiled by IsfaMni, 
contains a choice of the finest poems, accompanied by very 
instructive notices of the poets, and of the circumstances 
under which they composed such and such pieces. Besides 
this, many DiwAns, or complete editions of 'the works of 
poets, have come down to us. They bear the celebrated 
names of Njibigha, of 'Antara, of Tarafa, of Zohair, of 
'Alkama, of Amraalkais, of Shanfara, of Labid, in the pre- 
Islamic period (see Mo'allakat); of Jan'r, Akhtal, and 
Farazdak,® in the Oraayyad period ; and of Abu Now4s,'^ 

Abfi fl-"Atdhiya, Moslim,® Motanabbi' {g.v,)^ and Abi\ 1- 
‘Alil,^ in the period of the ‘'Abbdsids. And this list con- 
tains only the most illustrious names. 

^ Tlie lirst part of wMcIx Ixas just been published by H. Dereiibourg 
(Paris, 1882). - Published by Roshaid Dahdah. 

3 Translated byFreytag (Bonn, 1838-43), with the Arabic text of 
the proverbs- ^ See Freytag, xiraUsohe Verskmist 

® Published at Bilak, a.h. 1285 (20 vols, ) See also Kosegarten, 

AU Ispahanensis liber eantilenarumj tom. i. Gi'eifswald, 1840. 

® See Caussin de Perceval in the Journal asiatiquCf 2d ser., vols. 
xiii. xiv. 

^ See Ahlwardt, Die Weingedichte des Abu Nuwas (Greifswald, 

1861), and, for a Cairo edition, Z, i>. M. G,, xxi. 674. 

8 Edited by De Goeje. 

^ See Bieu, De Abul-Alm mta et carminihus, and Kremer ia 
Z, D, M, O., xxix., XXX., xxxi. 
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With the accession of tlic ^Ahbusicls to power, Moslem 
culture entered on a path fruitful in scientific progress. 
The second Caliph of that family, iMansiir, was surrounded 
hy Syrian Cliristians of great learning, and equally well 
Transla- acquainted with the Greeic, Syriac, and Arabic languages, 
tir-us and took advantage of their abilities to have a number of 
from the foreign books translated into Arabic. Thanks to him, the 
Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Euclid spread a taste 
for science among the Moslems. The CaHph Ma’miin 
was one of those wdio most encouraged translations from 
the (A’eek, In this way the Moslems became acquainted 
with the most important productions of the ancient world. 
Plato, tlie works of the Alexandrian school, those of Hip- 
pocrates, Dioscoricles, and Galen, were familiar to them. 
Through the Persians many Indian waitings also became 
accessible to them, such as the fables of Bidpai,^ and certain 
treatises on astronomy and algebra. The study of philo- 
sopliy in all its branches was at one time in fashion, and, 
to ap>preciate the success with which it was cultivated in 
Islam, we need only recall the great names of Al-Kindf, 
Al-Fdrabf, Ibn Sin4 (Aviceiiiia), Ibn (Avempace), and 
Ibn Boshd (Averroes), whose scientific teaching swayed 
the Middle Ages, and led to the revival of learning in the 
West. 

History In history and geography the Moslems distinguished 
mid geo- themselves. The taste for history had been deveiopjed 
graphy, among them by the necessity of collecting all traditions 
relaxing to the Prophet, and by that of preserving their owii 
genealogies. The study of geography was a result of their 
conq iicsts. One of their most ancient historical productions 
was tlie biography of Mohammed, composed by Mohammed 
b. Ishdk under the caliphate of Mansfir. Wiikidf, another 
* author of the 8th century of our era, compiled a history of 

the first Moslem conquests. At a later period, BaMdhorf 
wrote on the same subject his Kitdh Fotuh al-Bolddn? 
General history also soon became a subject of study, and, 
in the 9th century after Christ, Ibn Kotaiba compiled 
his Kitdh al-Mddrif^^ a treatise on universal history. In 
the 10th century two great historians flourished, Tabari 
and MasTidi, by the first of whom we have a very extensive 
chronicle,*^ and by the second a general history, entitled 
IlordJ al-Dhakah (see MAS'fi Di). After them came a perfect 
galaxy of well-known historians and biographers, such as 
Hamza of Isfahan, Ibn al-Tiktakd, hTowairi, Makrizi, Abil 
fi-Fid4 Abii fi-Faraj, Al-Makin, Ilni al-Athir, Soyfiti, and Ibn 
Khaldiin,^ not to speak of many others who compiled local 
chronicles and histories, such as those of Mecca, Medina, 
Damascus, and Baghdad. As biographers, ISTawawi and 
Ibn Khallikdn ® are celebrated. The history of physicians 
and philosophers, by Ibn Abi Osaibiya, deserves to be 
placed in the first rank, side by side with the history of 
religions and sects by Shahrastdni.'^ 

The Moslems were not less active in the study of geo- 
graphy. In the 9th century, Ya'kiibi wrote his Kitdh 
al-Bolddn^ or Book of Countries, in which he described 
the principal cities of the Moslem empire.^ After him, 
Ibn KhordMhbeh conip)Osed his Kitdh aUMasdlih wal- 

^ Translated from the Arabic by Knatclibnll. 

® Edited by Be Goeje (Leyden, 1866). 

® Edited by Wlistenfeld (Gottingen, 3850). 

^ In course of publication at Leyden, edited by De Goeje, with the 
assistance of J. Barth, Th. Ndldeke, P. de Jong, B. Prym, H. 
Thorbecke, S. Fraenkel, I. Guidi, D. H, Muller, M. Tb. Houtsma, 
a. Guyard, and V. Kosen, 

® Most of these have been published by Gottwaldt, Ahhvardt, 
Eeiske, Pocoek, Erpenius, Tomberg. j 

® The former has been edited by Wlistenfeld (Gottingen, 1842-47), 
the latter translated into English by Mac Guckin de Slane (Lond. 
1843-71). 

^ Published by Cureton (Lond. 1842-46), and translated into 
German by Haarbriicker (Halle, 1850-51). 

® Edited by A. W. Th. Juynboll and Be Goeje (Leyden, 1860-61). 
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Mmidlih, or Book of Eoads and Provinces, in which his 
principal object is to point out the different routes, and 
to give an account of the revenues derived from every 
province.^'^ His contemporary lyoddina soon after jmbiished 
his treatise on the work of clerks, in which, after a notice 
of the various government ofiices, he gives a description 
of the provinces of the empire with an account of the 
post-routes, their stages and distances, and of the revenues 
of each province. Ahmed b. Abi Ya'kffb al-Ya'kfibi wrote 
a description of Asia Minor and Ifrikiya. Several of 
the writings of the historian MasTidi also afford highl 3 
valuable information on geography. To Y^kilt we owe a 
great geographical dictionary under the title of 
al-Bolddn}^ Lastly, Istakhri, Ibn Haukai, Mokaddasi, 

Berfini, Bakri, Zamakhshari, Edrisi, and Abi'i fi-Fidd 
have left us important treatises, narratives of travels, and 
geographical dictionaries.^^ Among the literature of voyages 
; and travels we must also mention the curious Cham of 
Histories associated with the name of the merchant 
Solaimin and the narratives of Niisiri Khosrfi,!^ of Ibn 
Jobair,!^ and of Ibn BatAta (q.v,). 

The sciences connected with geography, such as astro- Astro- 
nomy and cosmography, were also cultivated by tlie^iomy 
Moslems, As early as the reign of Mansiiiyfbe Sanscrit 
treatise on astronomy entitled Siddhanta had been trans- graphy. 
lated into Arabic. Under Ma'miin, two observatories were 
founded, one at Baghdad, the other at Damascus, and 
two degrees of the terrestrial meridian were measured by 
order of that Caliph. Al-Klidrizmi, librarian to Ma’mfin, 
composed his Masm al-Ard^ or configuration of the earth, 
in which the name of every place was accompanied by its 
latitude and longitude. Astronomical tables were drawn up 
by Yaliya, Habash, Abfi Ma'shar (Abumazar), and Al-Batt4ni 
(Albategni). Treatises on astronomy were composed by Al- 
Farghdni and Ai-Kindi. Al-Battiini, of whom we have 
just spoken, was the author of important works on the 
obliquity of the ecliptic and on the precession of the equi- 
noxes. We may mention in the last place the curious 
writings of Dimashkf and Kazwini on general cosmography, 
embracing several physical sciences. 

The study of mathematics was carried very far. The Matlie- 
Moslems not only received arithmetic, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and algebra from the Greeks and Hindus, but 
themselves gave a further development to those sciences. 

The "works of Al-Khdrizmi served as guides to those 
learned men in Europe who first turned their attention to 
algebra in the 16th century. 

The sciences of physics and chemistry, on the other Physical 
hand, remained in their infancy. In physical science we science, 
can only mention a few works on Oj^tics. As for Music, 
its study -was limited to the practical, and though we may 
name the important treatise of Al-Fardbi on the theory of 
Music — treatise itself drawn entirely from Greek sources 
— we must acknowledge that Acoustics, properly so called, 
are not at all taken into consideration by him. Chemistry, 
considered as an exact science, continued unknown to the 
Moslems ; yet they cultivated Alchemy with eagerness, in 
their search after the transmutation of metals, and 
Alchemy is the mother of Chemistry. Medicine, in the 
hands of the Arabs, remained such as they had borrowed 
it from the Greeks. As their religion forbade dissection, 
the Moslems were never able to rise above a rude empiri- 
cism. They contented themselves mth adding to their 

^ Published and translated by Barbier de Meynard. 

Edited by Wlistenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-70). 

Published, and some translated, by Be Goeje, Sachan, Wlistenfeld, 

Be Grave, Jauhert, Bozy, Amari and Schiaparelli, Eeinaud, and Be 
Slane. The last volume of Abii T-Eida’s Geography is now in the press. 

Published and translated by Schefer (Pans, 1881). 

Edited by W. Wright (Leyden, 1852). 

Published and translated by Meliren, Whstenfeld, and EthA 
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own prescriptions, %vhich they pretended to have received 
from the Prophet, those of the Greek physicians. The 
■works of Avicenna prove this ; and Ibn al-Baitcir’s treatise 
on the pharrnacopceia also shows how small a part observa- 
tion played in Arabian medicine.^ Zoology, botany, and 
mineralogy made no greater progress p but they were at 
least among the subjects which attracted the attention ®f 
learned Moslems. The great treatise by DamM, entitled 
Haydt al-Hanocm, ot Life of Animals, is of interest mainly 
from the legends it contains ; ^ and the treatise on miner- 
alogy by TaifasM interests us principally by the details it 
gives on the origin of precious stones and the art of cutting 
them. It would be unjust to conclude this sketch without 
adding that the Moslems possess also a great number of 
technical treatises on the art of war, on military engines, 
and the Greek tire, on falconry and hunting, and on 
certain industries, such as those of glass, pottery, and 
metals. They have also -written on magic, on the inter- 
pretation of dreams, and on sleight of hand. These works 
' have as yet been very little investigated. We shall no 
doubt find in them interesting revelations on the history 
of the industrial arts, and on the history of superstitions. 

Com- With an empire so vast as that of the Moslems, -we may 
easily conceive how extensive their commerce and industry 
must have been. Commerce had at all times been held in 
honour by the Arabs. Long before the days of Mohammed, 
the Koraish annually sent caravans, laden with all the 
products of Yemen, into Syria. Maritime commerce also 
was already flourishing in Chaldsea in the 5th century of 
our era. The city of Hxra was frequented by ships coming 
from the Red Sea, from India, and even from China. 
Obolla was the emporium for the merchandise of India. 
It was principally thither that teakwood was brought, 
which served for the construction of ships and houses. 
Thus the Arabs, when they conquered Chaldeea, found 
maritime commerce in full activity there, and took advan- 
tage of it. Under the 'Abb4sids, Basra suj^planted Hlra 
and Obolla, and became the principal port. The history 
of Sindibtid (Sinbad the Sailor) show-s how active foreign 
commerce was under the 'Abbasids, and with what courage 
the Arab sailors confronted danger. Moslem colonies were 
established all along the coasts of Persia and India, and 
Moslem voyagers did not fear to venture as far as the 
China Seas. On the West, the commercial movement 
was not less active. Caravans laden wdth the products of 
Spain left Tangier, traversed the whole of Northern Africa, 
and reached Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. Others 
passed through Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Khords4n, 
and Turkestiin, as far as the frontiers of China, while the i 
route of others again was along the eastern coast of Africa, 
whence they brought back ivory and black slaves. Thus I 
the silks of China, and the spices, camphor, steel, and | 


precious woods of India, were poured into the empire, 
while the Moslems exported their glass, their dates, their 
cotton stuffs, their refined sugar, and their wrought tools, 
to those countries. The manufacture of glass w^as an Mann - 
industry of old standing among them. The glass of Syria f^'Ctures.. 
was celebrated, and we know that flint-glass and enamels 
were also made at Baghd4d. Dates vrere cultivated prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood of Basra, and also in Persia 
and Khiizistdn. Refined sugar also came from the coast 
of Persia. As regards steel, the manufacture of armour 
and wreapons was the speciality of the people of Trdk, of 
Bahrain, of 'OiR^n, and of Yemen. The Syrians had the 
credit of forging excellent sword-blades. In Syria too 
were made mirrors of polished steel. The w^eaving of 
various stufiis formed an important branch of industr}^ 

The striped stufi's of Yemen, and the tissues of Baghdad, 

Her4t, Tawwaj, and Fasa, enjoyed a high repute. Damas- 
cus w^as renowned for the silk fabrics wdiich have taken 
their name from that city. The silks of Yemen, of Egypt, 
and of Cufa, had also a high reputation. Tunis produced 
gauze, and muslin figured with gold. Egypt manufactured 
brocade, Armenia supplied satin. The carpet manufacture 
under the Caliphs had already reached the excellence 
which it has maintained to our own days. At that time 
the carpets most valued came from Fdrsistdn and Tabaris- 
t4n. Jewellery and trinkets found numerous outlets, as 
may be supposed. This traffic w’-as principally carried on 
in the East by the Jews. 

We know'- that the religion of the Prophet forbade any ArL" 
representation of the human figure. This ]3rohibition does 
not appear to have been long observed, for we find that 
the w’-ails of palaces and of the houses of the rich W'ere 
covered with paintings. There was a school of painting 
at Basra, and a historian gives us the names of two painters 
of high celebrity in their art— Ibn Vlziz and Kosair. 

The manufacture of paper was carried on very extensively, 
a fact which is easily explained wLen we think of the liter- 
ary activity of the Moslems. The Arabs originally used 
parchment. For this, after the conquest of Egypt, they 
substituted papyrus, wLich was itself supplanted by paper,, 
when the Arabs had opened communications with China. 

Paper mills were established in several of the provinces,, 
and at Baghdad itself. Simultaneously with the apixear- 
ance of this precious substance, the art of binding became- 
one of the most flourishing industries, as did also the trades, 
of the shoemaker, the saddler, and the dyer, etc. etc. 

Retail commerce, lastly, undertook the distribution of the-, 
products of agriculture and industry. In almost all the 
cities of the empire markets were held, where the fruiterer 
and grocer {Balchdl), the butcher {Jazzdr), the armourer- 
(Baikal), the bookseller (Warrdk), and the druggist and 
perfumer Attar), offered their -wares for sale.^ (st. g.) 


PART III.— THE KORAN. 


The Koran (Kok4n) is the foundation of Islam. It is the 
sacred book of more than a hundred millions of men, some 
of them nations of immemorial civilization, by all -whom it is 
regarded as the immediate word of God. And since the 
use of the Koran in public worship, in schools and other- 
■wise, is much more extensive than, for example, the reading 
of the Bible in most Christian countries, it has been truly 
described as the most widely-read book in existence. This 
circumstance alone is sufficient to give it an urgent claim 
on our attention, whether it suit our taste and fall in -with 
our religious and philosophical -views or not. Besides, it 
is the work of Mohammed, and as such is fitted to afford 


1 The treatise has been translated into French hy Dr. Leclerc, 
® Printed at Biilak, a.h, 1292. 


a clue to the spiritual development of that most successful 
of all prophets and religious personalities. It must be 
owned that the first perusal leaves on a European an im- 
pression of chaotic confusion, — not that the book is so very 
extensive, for it is not quite so large as the New Testament. 
This impression can in some degree be modified only by the 
application of a critical analysis -with the assistance of 
Arabian tradition. 

To the faith of the Moslems, as has been said, the Koran 
is the word of God, and such also is the claim which the 
book itself advances. For except in sur. i.- — which is 


^ For further information on Moslem civilization, see Kremer’s 
important -work, CuUurgesehicMe des Orients unter den Chalifen, 
Vienna, 185^5-77. . . 
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a prayer for mm — and some few passages wliere Moham- 
med (vi. 104, 114 ; xxvii. 93; xlii. 8), or the angels 
(xix. G5 ; xxxviL 1G4 speak in the first person without 
the intervention of tlie usual imperative (*8ing. or 

pL), the speaker tbroiighout is (Jod, eitlier in the first 
person singular, or more commonly the plural of majesty 
‘"we.” The same iiioile of address is familiar to us from 
the prophets of the Old Testament; the human personality 
disappears, in the moment of inspiration, behind the God 
].)y whom it is lilled. But all the greatest of the Hebrew 
pri>pliets fall ]>ack speedily upon the unassuming human 
1” ; while in the Koran the divine I ” is the stereotyped 
Molmno form of addi’ess. Mohammed, however, really felt him- 
med’ri self to be the instrument of God ; this consciousness was 
no doubt brighter at his first appearance than it afterwards 
tioD became, but it never entirely forsook him. We might 
therefore readily pardon him for giving out, not only the 
results of imaginative and emotional excitement, but also 
many expositions or decrees which were the outcome of 
cool calculation, as the word of God, if he had only 
attained the pure moral altitude which in an Isaiah or a 
Jeremiah fills us with admiration after the lapse of ages. 

The rationale of revelation is explained in the Koran itself 
as follows : — In heaven is the original text (‘Hhe mother 
of the book,” xliii. 3 ; “a concealed book,” Iv. 77 ; “a well- 
guarded tablet,” Ixxxv. 22). By a process of ‘bsending 
down ” (ta}i.tU)j one piece after another was communicated 
to the Prophet. The mediator was an angel, who is called 
sometimes the ‘SSpirit” (xxvi, 193), sometimes the “holy 
Spirit” (xvi. 104), and at a later time “Gabriel” (iL 91). 
This angel dictates the revelation to the Proj^het, who 
repeats it after him, and afterwards proclaims it to the 
world (Ixxxvii. G, etc.). It is plain that we have here a some- 
what crude attempt of the Prophet to represent to himself 
the more or less unconscious process by which his ideas 
arose and gradually took shape in his mind. It is no 
wonder if in such confused imagery the details are not 
always self-consistent. When, for examine, this heavenly 
archetype is said to be in the hands of an exalted “ scribe ” 
(Ixxx. 13 sqfj.), this seems a transition to a quite different 
set of ideas, namely, the books of fate, or the record of all 
human actions — conceptions which are actually found in 
the Koran. It is to be observed, at all events, that 
Mohammed’s transcendental idea of God, as a Being exalted 
altogether above the world, excludes the thought of direct 
intercourse between the Prophet and God. 

'Gompon^ It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sacred 
entpans book was revealed (“sent do^\ul”) by God, not all at once, 
Xorau piecemeal and gradually (xxv. 34). This is evident 
from the actual composition of the book, and is confirmed 
by Moslem tradition. That is to say, Mohammed issued 
his revelations in fiy-leaves of greater or less extent. A 
single piece of this kind Avas called either, like the entire 
collection, ko’rcm, i.e. “recitation” or “reading;” or 
Icitdb, “writing;” or si67rt, Avhich is the late-Hebrew 
shdrd^ and means literally “ series.” The last became, in 
the lifetime of Mohammed, the regular designation of the 
individual sections as distinguished from the whole col- 
lection ; and accordingly it is the name given to the sepa- 
rate chapters of the existing Koran. These chapters are 
of very unequal length. Since many of the shorter ones 
are undoubtedly complete in themselves, it is natural to 
assume that the longer, which are sometimes very compre- 
hensive, have arisen from the amalgamation of various 
originally distinct revelations. This supposition is favoured 
by the numerous traditions which give us the circumstances 
under which this or that short piece, noAv incorporated in 
a larger section, was revealed ; and also by the fact that 
the connection of thought in the present sfiras often seems 
to be interrupted. And in reality many pieces of the long 
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sfiras have to he severed out as originally independent ; 
even in the short ones parts are often found Avhicii cannot 
have been there at first. At the same time Ave must 
beAvare of carrying this sifting operation too far,- — as 
Noldeke noAv believes himself to have done in his earlier 
Avorks, and as Sprenger also sometimes seems to do. 

That some sfiras AAwe of considerable length from the 
first is seen^ for example, from xii, AAiich contains 
a short introduction, then the history of Joseph, and 
then a feAv concluding obserA'ations, and is therefore per- 
fectly homogeneous. In like manner, xx., AAdiich is mainly 
occupied AAuth the history of Moses, forms a complete 
whole. The same is true of xviii., AA’^hich at first sight 
seems to fall into seA-eral pieces ; the history of the seven 
sleepers, the grotesque narrative about Moses, and that 
about Alexander “ the Horned,” are ail connected together, 
and the same rhyme runs through the Avhole sfira. Even 
in the separate narrations Ave may observe Iioaa^ readily the 
Koran passes from one subject to another, hoAv Mttle care 
is taken to express all the transitions of thought, and how 
frequently clauses are omitted, Avhich are almost indispens- 
able. We are not at liberty, therefore, in every case where 
the connection in the Koran is obscure, to say that it is 
really broken, and set it doAvn as the clumsy patchwork of 
a later hand. Even in the old Arabic poetry such abrupt 
transitions are of very frequent occurrence. It is not 
uncommon for the Koran, after a new subject has been 
entered on, to return gradually or suddenly to the former 
theme, — a proof that there at least separation is not to be 
thought of. In short, hoAvever imperfectly the Koran may 
haA^e been redacted, in the majority of cases the present 
sfiras are identical Avith the originals. 

How these revelations actually arose in Mohammed’s 
mind is a question Avhich it is almost as idle to discuss as 
it would be to analyse the AA^orkings of the mind of a poet. 

In his early career, sometimes perhaps in its later stages 
also, many revelations must have burst from him in uncon- 
trollable excitement, so that he could not possibly regard 
them otherAAuse than as diAune inspirations. We must 
bear in mind that he was no cold systematic thinker, but 
an Oriental Ausionary, brought up in crass superstition, 
and Avithout intellectual discipline ; a man Avhose nervous 
temperament had been poAverfully worked on by ascetic 
austerities, and Avho was all the more irritated by the 
opposition he encountered, because he had little of the 
heroic in his nature. Filled Avith his religious ideas and 
visions, he might Avell fancy he heard the angel bidding 
him recite AA^at was said to him. There may have been 
many a revelation of this kind which no one ever heard 
but himself, as he repeated it to himself in the silence of 
the night (Ixxiii. 4). Indeed the Koran itself admits 
that he forgot some revelations (Ixxxvii. 7). But by far the ■ 
greatest part of the book is undoubtedly the result of deli- 
beration, touched more or less with emotion, and animated 
by a certain rhetorical rather than poetical gloAA^ Many 
passages are based upon purely intellectual reflection. It is 
said that Mohammed occasionally uttered such a jmssage im- 
mediately after one of those epileptic fits AAfiiich not only his 
followers, but (for a time at least) he himself also, regarded 
as tokens of intercourse with the higher powers. If that 
is the case, it is impossible to say whether the trick was 
in the utterance of the revelation or in the fit itself. 

How the various pieces of the Koran took literary form The 
is uncertain. Mohammed himself, so far as Ave can dis- Koran 
cover, never AVTote down anything. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much debated among 
Moslems, unfortunately more vdth dogmatic arguments 
and spurious traditions than authentic proofs. At present, 
one is inclined to say that he was not altogether ignorant 
of these arts, but that from want of practice he found it 
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convenient to employ some one else wlienever lie Iiad any- 
tiling to write'. After the flight to Medina (a.d. 622) we 
are told that short pieces — chiefly legal decisions— were 
taken down immediately after they were revealed/ by an 
adherent whom he summoned for the purpose; so that 
nothing stood in the way of their publication. Hence it 
is probable that in Mecca, where the art of writing was 
commoner than in Medina, he had already begun to have 
his oracles committed to writing. That even long portions 
of the Koran existed in written form from an early date 
may be pretty safely inferred from various indications; 
especially from the fact that in Mecca the Prophet had 
caused insertions to be made, and pieces to be erased in 
his previous revelations. For we cannot suppose that he 
knew the longer sflras by heart so perfectly that he was 
able after a time to lay his finger upon any particular 
passage. In some instances, indeed, he may have relied 
too much on his memory. For example, he seems to have 
occasionally dictated the same sfira to different persons in 
.slightly different terms. In such cases, no doubt, he may 
have partly intended to introduce improvements; and so 
long as the difference was merely in expression, without 
affecting the sense, it could occasion no perplexity to his 
followers. None of them had literary pedantry enough 
to question the consistency of the divine revelation on 
that ground. In particular instances, however, the differ- 
ence of reading was too important to be overlooked. 
'Thus the Koran itself confesses that the unbelievers cast 
it up as a reproach to the Prophet that God sometimes 
substituted one verse for another (xvi. 103). On one 
occasion, when a dispute arose between two of his own 
followers as to the true reading of a passage which both 
had received from the Prophet himself, Mohammed is said 
to have explained that the Koran was revealed in seven 
forms. In this apparently genuine dictum seven stands, of 
course, as in many other cases, for an indefinite but limited 
number. But one may imagine what a world of trouble 
it has cost the Moslem theologians to explain the saying 
in accordance with their dogmatic beliefs. A great num- 
ber of explanations are current, some of which claim the 
authority of the Prophet himself ; as, indeed, fictitious 
utterances of Mohammed play throughout a conspicuous 
part in the exegesis of the Koran. One very favourite, 
but utterly untenable interpretation is that the “seven 
forms are seven different Arabic dialects, 

Abro- When such discrepancies came to the cognisance of 
gated Mohammed it was doubtless his desire that only one of 

readings, conflicting texts should be considered authentic ; only 
he never gave himself much trouble to have his wish 
carried into effect. Although in theory he was an up- 
holder of verbal inspiration, he did not push the doctrine 
to its extreme consequences ; his practical good sense did 
not take these things so strictly as the theologians of 
later centuries. Sometimes, however, he did suppress 
whole sections or verses, enjoining his followers to efface 
or forget them, and declaring them to be “abrogated.” 
A very remarkable case is that of the two verses in liii., 
when he had recognised three heathen goddesses as 
exalted beings, possessing influence with God. (Supra^ 
p. 549.) 

Abro- So much for abrogated readings ; the case is somewhat 
gated different when we come to the abrogation of laws and 

laws. directions to the Moslems, which often occurs in the 
Koran. There is nothing in this at variance with 
Mohammed’s idea of God. God is to him an absolute 
despot, who declares a thing right or wrong from no 
inherent necessity but by his arbitrary fiat. This God 
varies his commands at pleasure, prescribes one law for 
the Christians, another for the J ews, and a third for the 
Moslems; nay, he even- changes his instructions to the 


Moslems when it pleases him. Thus, for example, the 
Koran contains very different directions, suited to varying 
circumstances, as to the treatment which idolaters are to 
receive at the hands of believers. But Mohammed showed 
no anxiety to have these superseded enactments destroyed. 
Believers could be in no uncertainty as to which of two con- 
tradictory passages remained in force ; and they might still 
find edification in that which had become obsolete. That 
later generations might not so easily distinguish the 
“abrogated” from the “abrogating” did not occur to 
Mohammed, whose vision, naturally enough, seldom ex- 
tended to the future of his religious community. Current 
events were invariably kept in view in the revelations. 

In Medina it called forth the admiration of the Faithful 
to observe how often God gave them the answer to a 
question whose settlement was urgently required at the 
1 moment. The same naivete appears in a remark of the 
Caliph 'Othmiin about a doubtful case : “If the Apostle 
of God were still alive, methinks there had been a Koran 
passage revealed on this point.” Not imfrequently the 
divine word was found to coincide with the advice which 
Mohammed had received from his most intimate disciples. 

“ Omar was many a time of a certain opinion,” says one 
tradition, “ and the Koran was then revealed accordingly.” 

’ The contents of the different parts of the Koran are Contents 
extremely varied. Many passages consist of theological or of the 
moral reflections. We are reminded of the greatness, the^^°^^^* 
goodness, the righteousness of God as manifested in Nature, 
in history, and in revelation through the prophets, especially 
through Mohammed. God is magnified as the One, the 
All-powerful. Idolatry and all deification of created beings, 
such as the worship of Christ as the Son of God, are un- 
sjiaringly condemned. The joys of heaven and the pains 
of hell are depicted in vivid sensuous imagery, as is also 
the terror of the whole creation at the advent of the last 
day and the judgment of the world. Believers receive 
general moral instruction, as well as directions for special 
circumstances. The lukewarm are rebuked, the enemies 
threatened with terrible punishment, both temporal and 
eternal. To the sceptical the truth of Islam is held forth ; 
and a certain, not very cogent, method of demonstration 
predominates. In many passages the sacred book fails into 
a diffuse preaching style, others seem more like proclama- 
tions or general orders. A great number contain ceremonial 
or civil laws, or even special commands to individuals down 
to such matters as the regulation of Mohammed’s harem. 

In not a few, definite questions are answered which had 
actually been propounded to the Prophet by believers or 
infidels. Mohammed himself, too, repeatedly receives direct 
injunctions, and does not escape an occasional rebuke. One 
sffra (i.) is a prayer, two (cxiii., cxiv.) are magical formulas. 

Many siiras treat of a single topic, others embrace several. 

From the mass of material comprised in the Koran — and Narra- 
the account we have given is far from exhaustive — ^wetives. 
should select the histories of the ancient prophets and 
saints as possessing a peculiar interest. The purpose of 
Mohammed is to show from these histories how God in 
former times had rewarded the righteous and punished 
their enemies. For the most part the old prophets only 
serve to introduce a little variety in point of form, for they 
are almost in every case facsimiles of Mohammed himself. 

They preach exactly like him, they have to bring the very 
same charges against their opponents, who on their part 
behave exactly as the unbelieving inhabitants of Mecca. 

The Koran even goes so far as to make Noah contend 
against the worship of certain false gods, mentioned by 
name, who w^ere worshipped by the Arabs of Mohammed’s 
time. In an address which is put in the mouth of Abra- 
ham (xxvi. 75 sqq.) the reader quite forgets that it is 
Abraham, and not Mohammed (or God himself) who is 
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speaking. Other narratives are iuterided rather for aniuse- 
meiitj although they are always well seasoned with edifying 
phrases. It is no wonder that the godless Koraishites 
thought these stories of the Koran not nearly so entertain- 
ing as those of Kostarn and Ispandiar related by Nadr the 
son of llarith, who had learned on the Euphrates the 
heroic inytliobjgy of the 1‘ersians. But the Prophet was 
BO exas|.teratcd i)y this rivalry that when IStadr feU into Ms 
power after the battle of Badr, he caused him to be executed ; 
although iu all other cases he readily pardoned his feliow- 
conritiyinen. 

RelaUnii These histories are chietiy about Scripture characters, 
to tlu* cs[)e(ualiy those of the Old Testament. But the deviations 
N^'wTtv Biljlical narratives arc very marked. Many of 

alterations are found in the legendary anecdotes of the 
Jewisli liaggada and the Kcw Testament Apocrypha; but 
many more are due to misconceptions such as only a listener 
(not the readei of a book) coukl fail into. The most ipio- 
rant Jew coukl never have mistaken Raman (the minister 
of Ahasueriis) for the minister of Phamoh, or identified 
Miriam the sister of Moses with Mary ( — Miriam) the 
niother of Christ. In addition to such misconceptions 
there are sundry capricious alterations, some of them very 
grotesque, due to Slohammed himself. For instance, in 
his ignorance of everything out of Arabia, he makes the 
fertility of Egypt — where rain is almost never seen and never 
missed — depend on rain instead of the inundations of the 
Nile (xii. 49). It wus through the Jews also that he 
borrowed his account of Alexander “the Horned”; an 
epitliefc which is to be explained, after old Hottinger, from 
the great multitude of coins where Alexander is represented 
with the rams-horn of Ammon. Besides Jewish and 
Christian histories there are a few about old Arabian 
propliets. In these he seems to have handled his materials 
even more freely than in the others. 

The opinion has already been expressed that Mohammed 
did not make use of wTitten sources. Coincidences and 
divergences alike can always be accounted for by oral com- 
munications from Jews who knew a little and Christians 
who knew next to nothing. Even in the rare passages 
where we can trace direct resemblances to the text of the 
Old Testament (comp. xxi. 105 with Ps. xxxvii. 29 ; i, 5 with 
Ps. xxvii. 11) or the New (comp. vii. 48 with Luke xvi. 24 ; 
xlvi. 19 with Luke xvi, 25), there is nothing more than 
might readily have been picked up in conversation with 
any Jew or Christian. In Medina, wLere he had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with Jews of some 
culture, he learned some things out of the Mishna, e,^. 
V. 35 corresponds almost w^ord for w^ord with Mishna Sank, 
iv. 5 ; compare also ii. 183 with Mishna Se?\ i. 2. That 
these are only cases of oral communication will be admitted 
by any one with the slightest knowiedge of the circum- 
stances. Otherwise w^e might even conclude that Moham- 
med had studied the Talmud ; e.^. the regulation as to 
ablution by rubbing with sand, where water cannot be 
obtained (iv. 40), corresponds to a talmudic ordinance 
(Ber, 15 a). Of Christianity he can have been able to learn 
very little even in Medina ; as may be seen from the absurd 
travesty of the institution of the Eucharist in v. 112 sqq. 
For the rest, it is highly improbable that before the Koran 
any real literary production — anything that could be 
strictly called a book — existed in the Arabic language. 

Ityle. In point of style and artistic effect, the different parts 
of the Koran are of very unequal value. An unprejudiced 
and critical reader will certainly find very few passages 
where his msthetic susceptibilities are thoroughly satisfied. 
But he will often be struck, especially in the older pieces, 
by a wild force of passion, and a vigorous, if not rich,, 
imagination. Descriptions of heaven and hell, and allu- 
sions to God^s working in Nature, not unfrequently show 


a certain amount of poetic po-wer. In other places aLso' 
the style is sometimes lively and impressive ; though it is 
rarely indeed that we come across such strains of touching 
simplicity as in the middle of xciii. The greater part of the 
Koran is decidedly prosaic ; much of it indeed is stiff in style. 

Of course, with such a variety of material, we cannot expect 
every part to be equally vivacious, or imaginative, or 
poetic. A decree about the right of inheritance, or a 
point of ritual, must necessarily be expressed in prose, if 
it is to be intelligible. No one complains of the civil iaw^s 
in Exodus or the sacrificial ritual in Leviticus, because 
they wmt the fire of Isaiah or the tenderness of Deuter- 
onomy. Blit Mohammed’s mistake consists in persistent 
and slavish adherence to the semi-poetic form wLich he 
had at first adopted in accordance with his own taste and 
that of his hearers. For instance, he employs rhyme in 
deahng wuth the most prosaic subjects, and thus produces 
the" disagreeable effect of incongruity between style and 
matter. It has to be considered, howwer, that many of 
those sermonizing pieces wLich are so tedious to us, especi- 
ally when we read two or three in succession (perhaps in 
a very inadequate translation), must have had a quite 
different effect wdien recited under the burning sky and 
on the barren soil of Mecca. There, thoughts about 
God’s greatness and man’s duty, which are familiar to us 
from cMldhood, were all new to the hearers— it is hearers 
we have to think of in the first instance, not readers— -to 
whom, at the same time, every allusion had a meaning 
■which often escapes our notice. When Mohammed spoke 
of the goodness of the Lord in creating the clouds, and 
bringing them across the cheerless desert, and pouring 
them out on the earth to restore its rich vegetation, that 
must have been a picture of thrilling interest to the Arabs, 
who are accustomed to see from three to five years ela 2 :)se 
before a copious shower comes to clothe the wilderness 
once more with luxuriant pastures. It requires an effort 
for us, under our clouded skies, to realize in some degree 
the intensity of that impression. 

The fact that scra 2 :>s of poetical phraseology are spe- Ehetori- 
cially numerous in the earlier sfiras, enables us to under- cal' form 
stand why the prosaic mercantile community of Mecca 
regarded their eccentric townsman as a “poet,” or even a ^ 
“possessed poet.” Mohammed himself had to disclaim 
such titles, because he felt himself to be a divinely-inspired 
prophet ; but w^e too, from our standpoint, shall fully 
acquit him of poetic genius. Like many other predomi- 
nantly religious characters, he had no appreciation of poetic 
beauty; and if we may believe one anecdote related of 
him, at a time when every one made verses he affected 
ignorance of the most elementary rules of prosody. Hence 
the style of the Koran is not poetical but rhetorical ; and 
the powerful effect which some portions produce on us is 
gained by rhetorical means. Accordingly the sacred book 
has not even the artistic form of poetry ; wLich, among 
the Arabs, includes a stringent metre, as w^ell as rhyme. 

The Koran is never metrical, and only a few exce 2 >tionally 
eloquent portions fall into a sort of spontaneous rhythm. On 
the other hand, the rhyme is regularly maintained ; although, 
especially in the later pieces, after a very slovenly fasMon. 
Rhymed prose was a favourite form of composition among 
the Arabs of that day, and Mohammed adopted it ;. but 
if it imparts a certain sprightliness to some passages, it 
proves on the whole a burdensome yoke. The Moslems 
themselves have observed that the tyranny of the rhyme 
often makes itself apparent in derangement of the order 
of words, and in the choice of verbal forms which would 
not otherwise have been employed; e.g. an imperfect instead 
of a perfect. In one place, to save the rh 3 rme, he calls 
Mount Sinai Sinin (xev. 2) instead of Sind (xxiii. 20) 
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Ihj(h (vi. 85 ; xxxvil l'2B). The substance even is modi- 
fied to suit exigencies of rhyme. Thus the Prophet would 
scarcely have fixed on the unusual number of eif/kt angels 
round the throne of God (Ixix. 17) if the word thcmidniyah, 
''eight,” had not happened to fall in so well with the 
rhyme. And when Iv. speaks of tioo heavenly gardens, 
each with two fountains and Urn kinds of fruit, and again 
of two similar gardens, all this is simply because the dual 
termination (jhi) corresponds to the syllable that controls 
the rhyme in that whole siira. In the later pieces, 
Mohammed often inserts edifying remarks, entirely out of 
keeping with the context, merely to complete Ms rhyme. 
In Arabic it is such an easy thing to accumulate masses 
of words with the same termination, that the gross negli- 
gence of the rhyme in the Koran is doubly remarkable. 
One may say that this is another mark of the Prophet’s 
want of mental training, and incapacity for introspective 
criticism. 

On the whole, while many parts of the Koran un- 
doubtedly have considerable rhetorical power, even over 
an unbelieving reader, the book, aesthetically considered, 
is by no means a first-rate performance. To begin with 
what we are most competent to criticize, let us look at 
some of the more extended narratives. It has already 
been noticed how vehement and abrupt they are where 
they ought to be characterized by epic repose. Indispens- 
able links, both in expression and in the sequence of 
events, are often omitted, so that to understand these 
histories is sometimes far easier for us than for those who 
heard them first, because we know most of them from 
better sources. Along with this, there is a great deal of 
superfluous verbiage ; and nowhere do we find a steady 
advance in the narration. Contrast in these respects the 
history of Joseph (xii.) and its glaring improprieties, with 
the admirably-conceived and admirably-executed story in 
Genesis. Similar faults are found in the non-narrative 
portions of the Koran. The connexion of ideas is 
extremely loose, and even the syntax betrays great awk- 
wardness. Anacolutha are of frequent occurrence, and 
cannot be explained as conscious literary devices. Many 
sentences begin with a “when” or '^on the day when” 
which seems to hover in the air, so that the commentators 
are driven to supply a “ think of this ” or some such 
ellipsis. Again, there is no great literary skill evinced in 
the frequent and needless harping on the same words and 
phrases; in xviii., for example, 'Gill that” {haUd idhdi) 
occurs no fewer than eight times. Mohammed, in short, 
is not in any sense a master of style. This opinion will 
be endorsed by any European who reads through the 
book with an impartial spirit and some knowledge of the 
language, without taking into account the tiresome effect 
of its endless iterations. But in the ears of every pious 
Moslem such a judgment will sound almost as shocking as 
downright atheism or polytheism. Among the Moslems, 
the Koran has always been looked on as the most perfect 
3nodel of style and language. This feature of it is in 
their dogmatic the greatest of all miracles, the incontest- 
able proof of its divine origin. Such a view on the part 
of men who knew Arabic infinitely better than the most 
accomplished European Arabist will ever do, may well 
startle us. In fact, the Koran boldly challenged its 
opponents to produce ten siiras, or even a single one, like 
those of the sacred book, and they never did so. That, 
to be sure, on calm reflexion, is not so very surprising. 
Eevelations of the kind which Mohammed uttered, no 
unbeliever could produce without making himself a laugh- 
ing-stock. However little real originality there is in 
Mohammed’s doctrines, as against his own countrymen 
he was thoroughly original, even in the form of his oracles. 
To compose such revelations at will was beyond the power 


of the most expert literary artist ; it would have required 
either a prophet, or a shameless impostor. And if such a 
character appeared q/ter Mohammed, still he could never 
be anything but an imitator, like the false prophets who 
arose about the time of his death and afterwards. That 
the adversaries should produce any sample whatsoever of 
poetry or rhetoric equal to the Koran is not at all what 
the Prophet demands. In that case he would have been 
put to shame, even in the eyes of many of his own 
followers, by the first poem that came to hand. Keven 
theless, it is on a false interpretation of this challenge that 
the dogma of the incomparable excellence of the style and 
diction of the Koran is based. The rest has been accom- 
plished by dogmatic prejudice, which is quite capable of 
working other miracles besides turning a defective literary 
production into an unrivalled masterpiece in the eyes of 
believex’s. This view once accepted, the next step was to 
find everywhere evidence of the pei'fection of the style and 
language. And if here and there, as one can scarcely 
doubt, there was among the old Moslems a lover of poetry 
who had his difficulties about this dogma, he had to 
beware of uttering an opinion which might have cost him 
his head. We know of at least one rationalistic theologian 
who defined the dogma in such a way that we can see 
he did not believe it (Shahrastdnl, p. 39). The truth is, 
it would have been a miracle indeed if the style of the 
Koran had been perfect. For although there was at that 
time a recognized poetical style, already degenerating to 
mannerism, a prose style did not exist. All beginnings 
are difiicult ; and it can never be esteemed a serious 
charge against Mohammed that his book, the first prose 
work of a high order in the language, testifies to the awk- 
wardness of the beginner. And further, we must always 
remember that entertainment and aesthetic effect were at 
most subsidiary objects. The great aim was persuasion 
and conversion ; and, say what we will, that aim has been 
realized on the most imposing scale. 

Mohammed repeatedly calls attention to the fact that the Foreign 
Koran is not written, like other sacred books, in a strange words, 
language, but in Arabic, and therefore is intelligible to 
all. At that time, along with foreign ideas, many foreign 
words had crept into the language ; especially Aramaic 
terms for religious conceptions of Jewish or Christian 
origin. Some of these had already passed into general 
use, while others were confined to a more limited circle. 
Mohammed, who could not fully express his new ideas in 
the common language of his countrymen, but had frequently 
to find out new terms for himself, made free use of such 
Jewish and Christian words, as was done, though perhaps to 
a smaller extent, by certain thinkei's and poets of that age 
who had more or less risen above the level of heathenism. 

In Mohammed’s case this is the less wonderful, because he 
was indebted to the instruction of Jews and Christians 
whose Arabic — as the Koran pretty clearly intimates with 
regal’d to one of them — was very defective. Kor is it 
very surprising to find that his use of these words is some- 
times as much at fault as his comprehension of the 
histories which he learned from the same people — that he 
applies Aramaic expressions as incorrectly as many unedu- 
cated persons now employ words derived from the French. 

Thus, means really “redemption,” but Mohammed 

(misled by the Arabic meaning of the root “sever,” 

“decide”) uses it for “revelation.” Ililla is properly 
“Word,” but in the Koran “religion.” Illiydn (}.TKxiii. 

18, 19) is apparently the Hebrew name of God, Mycm, 

“ the Most High ” ; Mohammed uses it of a heavenly book 
(see S. Fraenkel, J)e mcahulis in antiquis Arahum carmwr 
this et in Corano peregrinis, Leyden, 1880, p. 23). So 
again the word niatkdni is, as Geiger has conjectured, the 
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regular plural of the Aramaic mnthntthd^ wkich is the 
same as the Hebrew and denotes, in Jewish usage, 

a legal decision of some of the ancient llabbins. But in 
the Koran “tlie seven (xv. 87) are probably 

the seven verses of sura i., so that Mohammed appears to 
have understood it in the sense of ‘^saying,” or ‘'sen- 
tence (comp, xxxix. 24). Words of Christian origin are 
less frequent in the Koran. It is an interesting fact 
that of these a few have come over from the Abyssinian ; 
such as hawdrlyfm^ "apostles,” mdidciy "table,” and two 
or tiiree others ; these all make their first appearance in 
siiras of the Medina period. The vrord shaitd% " Satan,” 
which was likewise borrowed, at least in the first instance, 
from the A.byssinian, had probably been already intro- 
duced into the language. Sprenger has rightly observed 
that ^Mohammed makes a certain parade of these foreign 
terms, as of other peculiarly constructed expressions ; in 
this he followed a favourite pmctice of contemporary poets. 
It is the tendency of the imperfectly educated to delight 
in out-of-the-w'ay expressions, and on such minds they 
readily produce a remarkably solemn and mysterious 
impression. This was exactly the kind of efifect that 
Mohammed desired, and to secure it he seems even to 
have invented a few odd vocables, as ghisl'm (Ixix, 36), 
sijfm (kxxiii, 7, 8), tasntm (ix.xxiii. 27), and saUahtl (Ixxvi. 
18). But, of course, the necessity of enabling his hearers 
to understand ideas which they must have found suffi- 
ciently novel in themselves, imposed tolerably narrow 
limits on such eccentricities. 

The constituents of our present Koran belong partly to 
- the Mecca period (before 622 a.d.), partly to the period 
* commencing with the flight to Medina (from the autumn 
of 622 to 8th June 632). Mohammed^s position in Medina 
■was entirely different from, that which he had occupied in 
his native town. In the former he was from the first the 
leader of a powerful party, and gradually became the 
autocratic ruler of Arabia ; in the latter he was only the 
despised preacher of a small congregation. This difference, 
as was to be expected, appears in the Koran. The Medina 
pieces, whether entire si'iras or isolated passages interpo- 
lated in Meccan siiras, are accordingly pretty broadly dis- 
tinct, as to their contents, from those issued in Mecca. 
In the great majority of cases there can be no doubt what- 
ever whether a piece first saw the light in Mecca or in 
Medina ; and for the most part the internal evidence is 
borne out by IHosIem tradition. And since the revelations 
given in Medina frequently take notice of events about 
which we have pretty accurate information, and w^hose 
dates are at least approximately known, we are often in a 
position to fix their date 'with at any rate considerable 
certainty ; here again tradition renders valuable assistance. 
Even with regard to the Medina passages, however, a great 
deal remains uncertain, partly because the allusions to 
historical events and circumstances are generally rather 
obscure, partly because traditions about the occasion of 
the revelation of the various pieces are often fluctuating, 
and often rest on misunderstanding or arbitrary conjecture. 
But at all events it is far easier to arrange in some sort of 
chronological order the Medina siiras than those composed 
in Mecca. There is, indeed, one tradition which professes 
to furnish a chronological list of all the siiras. But not to 
mention that it occurs in several divergent forms, and that 
it takes no account of the fact that our present siiras are 
partly composed of pieces of different dates, it contains so 
many suspicious or undoubtedly false statements, that it 
is impossible to attach any great importance to it. Besides, 
it is a 'priori unlikely that a contemporary of Mohammed 
should have drawn up such a list ; and if any one had 
made the attempt, he -would have found it almost impos- 
sible to obtain reliable information as to the order of the 


earlier Meccan suras. We have in this list no genuine 
tradition, but rather the lucubrations of an undoubtedly 
conscientious Moslem critic, wdio may have lived about a 
century after the Flight, 

Among the revelations put forth in Mecca there is a The 
considerable number of (for the most part) short suras, Meccaa 
which strike every attentive reader as being the oldest. 

They are in an altogether different strain from many others, 
and in their whole composition they show least resemblance 
to the Medina pieces. It is no doubt conceivable— as 
Sprenger supposes — that Mohammed might have returned 
at intervals to his earlier manner; but since this group 
possesses a remarkable similarity of style, and since the 
gradual formation of a different style is on the whole an 
unmistakable fact, the assumption has little probability ; 
and we shall therefore abide by the opinion that these 
form a distinct group. At the opposite extreme from 
them stands another cluster, showing quite obvious affinities 
with the style of the Medina sfiras, which must therefore 
be assigned to the later part of the Prophet’s %vork in 
Mecca. Bet'ween these Hvo groups stand a number of 
other Meccan siiras, which in every respect mark the 
transition from the ‘finst period to the third. It need 
hardly be said that the three periods — which were first 
distinguished by Professor Weil — are not separated by 
sharp lines of division. With regard to some sfiras, it may 
be doubtful whether they ought to be reckoned amongst 
the middle group, or with one or other of the extremes. 

And it is altogether impossible, within these groups, to 
establish even a probable chronological arrangement of the 
individual revelations. In default of clear allusions to 
well-known events, or events whose date can be deter- 
mined, w^e might indeed endeavour to trace the psycholo- 
gical development of the Prophet by means of the Koran, 
and arrange its parts accordingly. But in such an under- 
taking one is always apt to take subjective assumptions 
or mere fancies for established data. Good traditions 
about the origin of the Meccan revelations are not very 
numerous. In fact the whole history of Mohammed 
previous to the Flight is so imperfectly related that we 
are not even sure in wffiat year he appeared as a prophet. 
Probably it was in a.d. 610 ; it may have been somewhat 
earlier, but scarcely later. If, as one tradition says, xxx. 

1 sg. ("The Homans are overcome in the nearest neigh- 
bouring land”) refers to the defeat of the Byzantines by 
the Persians, not far from Damascus, about the spring of 
614, it would follow that the third group, to -which this 
passage belongs, covers the greater part of the Meccan 
period. And it is not in itself unlikely that the passionate 
vehemence which characterizes the first group was of short 
duration, Kor is the assumption contradicted by the 
tolerably well-attested, though far from incontestable state- 
ment, that when 'Omar -was converted (a.d. 615 or 616), 

XX., which belongs to the second group, already existed 
in writing. But the reference of xxx. 1 sg, to this particu- 
lar battle is by no means so certain that positive conclu- 
sions can be drawn from it. It is the same with other 
allusions in the Meccan sfiras to occurrences whose chrono- 
logy can be partially ascertained. It is better, therefore, to 
rest satisfied with a merely relative determination of the 
order of even the three great clusters of Meccan revelations. 

In the pieces of the first period the convulsive excite- Oldest 
ment of the Prophet often expresses itself with the utmost Meccan 
vehemence. He is so carried away by his emotion that 
he cannot choose his words; they seem rather to burst 
from him. Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles 
of the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to 
us from imitations, although we have perhaps not a single 
genuine specimen. Like those other oracles, the sfiras of 
this period, which are never very long, are composed of 
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short sentences with tolerably pure but rapidly-changing 
rhymes. The oaths, too, with which many of them begin, 
were largely used by the soothsayers. Some of these 
oaths are very uncouth and hard to understand, some of 
them perhaps were not meant to be understood, for indeed 
all sorts of strange things are met with in these chapters. 
Here and there Mohammed speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form. There are 
some intensely vivid descriptions of the resurrection and 
the last day which must have exercised a demonic power 
over men who were quite unfamiliar with such pictures. 
Other pieces paint in glowing colours the joys of heaven 
and the pains of hell However, the shras of this period 
are not all so vdld as these ; and those which are conceived 
in a calmer mood appear to be the oldest. Yet, one must 
repeat, it is exceedingly difficult to make out any strict 
chronological sequence. Tor instance, it is by no means 
certain whether the beginning of xcvi. is really, what a 
widely-circulated tradition calls it, the oldest part of the 
whole Koran. That tradition goes back to the Prophet’s 
favourite wife "Aisha; but as she was not born at the 
time when the revelation is said to have been made, it 
can only contain at the best what Mohammed told her 
years afterwards, from his own not very clear recollection, 
with or without fictitious additions. And, moreover, 
there are other pieces mentioned by others as the oldest. 
In any case xcvi. 1 sqq. is certainly very early. Accord- 
ing to the traditional view, which appears to be correct, 
it treats of a vision in which the Proj)het receives an 
injunction to recite a revelation conveyed to him by the 
angel. It is interesting to observe that here already two 
things are brought forward as proofs of the omnipotence 
and care of God : one is the creation of man out of a 
seminal drop — an idea to which Mohammed often recurs ; 
the other is the then recently introduced art of writing, 
which the Prophet instinctively seizes on as a means of 
propagating his doctrines. It was only after Mohammed 
encountered obstinate resistance that the tone of the reve- 
lations became thoroughly passionate. In such cases he 
was not slow to utter terrible threats against those who 
ridiculed the preaching of the unity of God, of the resur- 
rection, and of the judgment. His own uncle Abu Lahab 
had rudely repelled him, and in a brief special sura (cxi.) 
he and his wife are consigned to hell. The shras of this 
period form almost exclusively the concluding portions of 
the present text. One is disposed to assume, how'ever, 
that they were at one time more numerous, and that many 
of them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mohammed’s strength lay in his enthusiastic and 
fiery imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and 
clearness of abstract thought on which exact reasoning 
depends, it follows that the older siiras, in which the 
former qualities have free scope, must be more attractive 
to us than the later. In the sfiras of the second period 
the imaginative glow perceiDtibly diminishes ; there is still 
fire and animation, but the tone becomes gi’adually more 
prosaic. As the feverish restlessness subsides, the periods 
are drawn out, and the revelations as a whole become 
longer. The truth of the new doctrine is proved by accu- 
mulated instances of God’s working in nature and in 
history; the objections of opponents, whether advanced 
in good faith or in jest, are controverted by arguments ; 
but the demonstration is often confused or even weak. 
The histories of the earlier prophets, which had occasion- 
ally been briefly touched on in the first period, are now 
related, sometimes at great length. On the whole, the 
charm of the style is passing away. 

There is one piece of the Koran, belonging to the begin- j 
ning of this period, if not to the close of the former, which 
claims particular notice. This is i., the Lord’s Prayer of 


the Moslems, and beyond dispute the gem of the Koran. 

The words of this siira, which is known as al-fdtiha (“ the 
opening one ”) are as follows : — 

(1) In the name of God, the compassionate compassioner. (2) 

Praise be [literally ‘‘is”] to God, the Lord of the worlds, (3) the 
compassionate compassioner, (4) the Sovereign of the day of 
judgment. (5) Thee do we worship and of Thee do we beg assist- 
ance. (6) Direct us in the right way ; (7) in the way of those to 
whom Thou hast been gracious, on whom there is no wrath, and 
who go not astray. 

The thoughts are so simple as to need no explanation ; 
and yet the prayer is full of meaning. It is true that 
there is not a single original idea of Mohammed’s in it. 

Several words and turns of expression are borrowed directly 
from the Jews, in particular the designation of God as the 
“Compassioner,” Rahndn. This is simply the Jewish Kahmdn. 
Rahmdnd^ which was a favourite name for God in the 
Talmudic period. Mohammed seems for a while to have 
entertained the thought of adopting al-Rahmmi as a proper 
name of God, in place of Allah, which was already used by 
the heathens.^ This purpose he ultimately relinquished, 
but it is just in the siiras of the second period that the use 
of Rahman is specially frequent. It was probably in the 
first siira also that Mohammed first introduced the formula, 

“ In the name of God,” etc. It is to be regretted that this 
prayer must lose its effect through too frequent use, for 
every Moslem who says his five prayers regularly — as the 
most of them do — repeats it not less than twenty times 
a day. 

The suras of the third Meccan period, which form a Latest 
pretty large part of our present Koi*an, are almost entirely Meccau 
prosaic. Some of the revelations are of considerable 
extent, and the single verses also are much longer than 
in the older siiras. Only now and then a gleam of poetic 
power flashes out. A sermonizing tone predominates. 

The sffras are very edifying for one who is already recon- 
ciled to their import, but to us at least they do not seem 
very well fitted to carry conviction to the minds of unbe- 
lievers, That impression, however, is not correct, for in 
reality the demonstrations of these longer Meccan siiras 
appear to have been peculiarly influential for the propaga- 
tion of Islam. Mohammed’s mission was not to Europeans, 
hut to a people who, though quick-witted and receptive, were 
not accustomed to logical thinking, while they had out- 
grown their ancient religion. 

When we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has Medinaa 
been indicated, much easier to understand the revelations sfiras. 
in their historical relations, since our knowledge of the 
history of Mohammed in Medina is tolerably comiffete. 

In many cases the historical occasion is perfectly clear, 
in others we can at least recognize the general situation 
from which they arose, and thus approximately fix their 
time. There still remains, however, a remnant, of which 
we can only say that it belongs to Medina. 

The style of this period hears a pretty close resemblance 
to that of the latest Meccan period. It is for the most 
part pure prose, enriched by occasional rhetorical embellish- 
ments. Yet even here there are many bright and impres- 
sive passages, especially in those sections which may be 
regarded as proclamations to the army of the faithful. For 
the Moslems, Mohammed has many differeT-'t messages. At 
one time it is a summons to do battle for the faith ; at 
another, a series of reflexions on recently experienced success 
or misfortune, or a rebuke for their weak faith ; or an ex- 
hortation to virtue, and so on. He often addresses himself 
to the “ doubters,” some of whom vacillate between faith 
and unbelief, others make a pretence of faith, while others 


^ Since in Arabic also the root signifies “to have pity,” the 
Arabs must have at once perceived the force of the new name. 
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Rcareely take tlie troiiklc even to do tliat. They are no 
consolidated ]»arty, but to I^rohiainued they are all equally 
vexatious, beeanse, fis soon as danger lias to be encouiitered, 
or a contribution Ls levied, tliey all alike fall away, "riiere 
are frequent outbtirsts, ever increasing in bitterness, against 
the Jews, who svc)*e very niinierons in Medina and its 
neighbourhood when Mohammed arrived. He has much 
less to say against the Christians, with whom he never 
(jame closely in contact ; and as for the idolaters, there was 
little occasion in Medina to have many words them. 
A part of the Medina pieces consists of formal laws belong- 
ing to the ceremonial, civil, and criminal codes ; or directions 
a])OUt (‘ertain temporary complications. The most objec- 
tionable parts of tlie whole Koran are those which treat of 
^Mohammed's relations with wmmen. The laws and regula- 
tions were generally very concise revelations, but most of 
them liave been amalgamated 'with other pieces of similar 
or dissimilar import, and are now found in very long shras. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the composition and the 
internal history of the Koran, but it is probably sufficient 
to show that the book Is a very heterogeneous collection. 
If only those passages had been preserved wKich had a 
permanent value for the theologj^, the ethics, or the juris- 
prudence of tlie ^loslenis, a few fragments would have been 
amply sufficient. Fortunately for knowledge, respect for 
the sacredness of the letter has led to the collection of all 
the revelations that could possibly be collected, — the ‘^abro- 
gating'’ along with the “abrogated,” passages referring to 
passing circumstances as well as those of lasting importance. 
Every who takes up the book in the proper religious 
frame of mind, like most of the Moslems, reads pieces 
directed against long-obsolete absurd customs of Mecca 
just as devoutly as the weightiest moral p>recepts, — perhaps 
even more devoutly, because he does not understand them 
so well. 

Mysteri* At the head of twenty-nine of the siiras stand certain initial ; 

f>us letters, from whicli no clear sense can be obtained Thus, before j 

letters, it iii. xxxi. xxxit we liiid {Alif LCtm Mlm\ before xl.-xlvi. 

Mim), Kbldeke at one time suggested that these initials 

did not belong to IMohainiimd’s text, but might be the monograms 
of possessors of codices, which, througli negligence on the part of 
the editors, were iiieorporateil in the final ibrm of the Koran ; 
he now deems it more probable that tliey are to be traced to the 
Ih’Ophet himself, as Sprenger, Loth, and others suppose. One can- 
not indeed admit tlie truth of Loth’s statement that in the proper 
opening words of these sums we may gcumrally find an allusion to 
tlie accompanying initials ; but it can scarcely be accidental that 
the first verse of the great majority of them (in iii. it is the second 
verse) contains the 'word book,” “revelation,” or some equivalent. 
They usually begin with: “This is the book,” or “Revelation 
(‘down sending’} of the book,” or sometliing similar. Of sums 
wliieh commence in this way only a few (xviii. xxiv. xxv. xxxix.) 
want the initials, wliile only xxix. and xxx. have the initials and 
begin difierently. These few exceptions may easily have proceeded 
from ancient corruptions ; at all events they cannot neutralize the 
evidence of the greater number. Mohammed seems to have meant 
these letters for a nq^'sHc reference to the archetypal text in heaven. 
To a man who regarded the art of writing, of which at the best he liad 
but a slight knowledge, as something supernatural, and who lived 
amongst illiterate people, an A B C may 'well have seemed more sig- 
nificant than to us who have been initiated into the mystenes of this 
art from our childhood. The Prophet himself can hardly have 
attached any particular meaning to these symbols : they served their 
purpose if they conveyed mi impression of solemuity and enigmatical 
obscurity. In fact, the Koran admits that it contains many things 
w’hich neither can be, nor 'were intended to be, understood (iii. 5). 
To regard these letters as ciphers is a precarious hypothesis, for the 
siniple reason that cryptography is not to be looked for in the very 
infancy of Arabic writing. If they are actually ciphers, the multipli- 
city of possible expjanations at once precludes the hope of a plausible 
interpretation, Kone of the efforts in this direction, whether by 
]\Ioslcni scholars or by Europeans, have led to convincing results. 
This remark applies even to the ingenious conjecture of Sprenger, 
that the letters {Kdf Hi *Am JSdd) before xix. (which 

treats of John and Jesus, and, according to tradition, was sent 
to the Christian king* of Abyssinia) stand for Jesm JYamrentts 


Rex Judsforum: Sprenger arrives at this explanation by a very 
artificial method ; and besides, 3Iohammed Avas not so simple as tlie 
Moslem traditionalists, who imagined that the Abyssiniaiis could 
read a piece of the Arabic Koran. It need hardly be said that the 
Moslems have from of old applied themselves with great assiduity to 
the decqdiermeiit of these initials, and have sometimes found the 
deepest nivsterics in tliem. Generally, however, they are content 
with the prudent conclusion, that God alone knows the nieairirig of 
these letters. 

MJien Mohammed died, tlie separate pieces of the Koran, Trans- 
notwithstanding their tlieoretical sacredness, existed only mission 
in scattered copies ; they were consequently in great danger 
of being partially or entirely destroyed. Many Moslems 
knew large portions by heart, but certainly no one knew 
the -whole ; and a merely oral propagation would have left 
the door open to all kinds of deliberate and inadvertent 
alterations. Mohammed himself had never thought of an 
authentic collection of his revelations; he was usually 
concerned only with the object of the moment, and the idea 
that the revelations would be destroyed unless he made pro- 
vision for their safe preservation, did not enter his mind. 

A man destitute of literary culture has some difficulty in 
anticipating the fate of intellectual products. But now^, 
after the death of the Prophet, most of the Arabs revolted 
against his successor, and had to be reduced to submission 
by force. Especially sanguinary w^as the contest against 
the prophet Maslama (Mubarrad, Kamil 443, 5), an imi- 
tator of Mohammed, commonly known by the derisive 
diminutive Mosailima. At that time (a.d. 633) many 
of the most devoted Moslems fell, the very men who knew 
most Koran pieces by heart. 'Omar then began to fear 
that the Koran might be entirely forgotten, and he induced 
the Caliph Abdbekr to undertake the collection of all its 
parts. The Caliph laid the duty on Zaid, the son ofZaid’s 
Th^bit, a native of Medina, then about twenty-tw’o years of 
age, wffio had often acted as amanuensis to the Prophet, 
i in whose service he is even said to have learned the J ewish 
letters. The account of this collection of the Koran has 
reached us in several substantially identical forms, and 
goes back to Zaid himself. According to it, he collected 
the revelations from copies -written on flat stones, pieces of 
leather, ribs of palm-leaves (not palm-leaves themselves), 
and such-like material, but chiefly “from the breasts of 
men,” Le. from their memory. From these he WTote a 
fair copy, which he gave to Ahubekr, from whom it came 
to his successor 'Omar, who again bequeathed it to his 
daughter Hafsa, one of the wudow^s of tlie Prophet. This 
redaction, commonly called al-sokof (“the leaves”), had 
from the first no canonical authority; and its internal 
arrangement can only be conjectured. 

The Moslems were as far as ever from possessing a uni- 
form text of the Koran. The bravest of their w^arriors 
sometimes knew deplorably little about it; distinction on that 
field they cheerfully accorded to pious men like Ibn Mas'-fld. 

Ityras inevitable, however, that discrepancies should emerge 
between the texts of professed scholars, and as these men in 
their several localities were authorities on the reading of 
the Koran, quarrels began to break out between the levies 
from different districts about the true form of the sacred 
hook. During a campaign in a.h. 30 (a.d. 650-1), Ho- 
dhaifa, the victor in the great and decisive battle of Keha- 
wand — ^which w^as to the empire of the SdsAnids what 
Gaugamela was to that of the Achsemenidge — ^perceived that 
such disputes might become dangerous, and therefore urged 
on the Caliph 'Othmdii the necessity for a universally bind- noth- 
ing text. The matter was entrusted to Zaid, who had made man’s 
the former collection, -with three leading Koraishites. 

These brought together as many copies as they could lay 
their hands on, and prepared an edition which was to be 
canonical for all Moslems. To prevent any further dis- 
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Hafea, wliich, however, was soon afterwards destroyed by 
Merwan, the governor of Medina. The destruction of the. 
earlier codices was an irreparable loss to criticism ; but, for 
the essentially political object of putting an end to con- 
troversies by admitting only one form of the common book 
of religion and of law, this measure was necessary. 

The result of these labours is in our hands ; as to how 
tliey were conducted we have no trustworthy information, 
tradition being here too much under the influence of dog- 
matic presuppositions. The critical methods of a modern 
scientific commission will not be expected of an age when 
the highest literary education for an Arab consisted in 
ability to read and write. It now seems to me highly 
})robabie that this second redaction took this simple form : 
Ziiid read off from the codex which he had previously 
^Titten, and his associates, simultaneously or successively, 
wrote one copy each to his dictation. It certainly cannot 
Iiave been by chance that, according to sure tradition, they 
wrote exactly four copies. Be that as it may, it is impos- 
sible now to distinguish in the present form of the book 
what belongs to the first redaction from wdiat is due to 
the second. 

In the arrangement of the separate sections, a classifica- 
tion according to contents was impracticable because of the 
wrriety of subjects often dealt with in one siira. A chrono- 
logical arrangement was out of the question, because the 
chronology of the older pieces must have been imperfectly 
known, and because in some cases passages of different 
dates had been joined together. Indeed, systematic prin- 
ciples of this kind were altogether disregarded at that 
period. The pieces were accordingly arranged in indiscri- 
minate order, the only rule observed being to place the 
long shras first and the shorter towards the end, and even 
that was far from strictly adhered to. The short opening 
shra is so placed on account of its superiority to the rest, 
and two magical formulae are kept for a sort of protection 
at the end; these are the only special traces of design. 
The combination of pieces of different origin may proceed 
partly from the possessors of the codices from which Zaid 
compiled his first complete copy, partly from Zaid himself. 
The individual siiras are separated simply by the super- 
scrqDtion — In the name of God, the compassionate Com- 
passioner,” which is wanting only in the ninth. The 
additional headings found in our texts (the name of the 
siira, the number of verses, etc.) were not in the original 
codices, and form no integral part of the Koran. 

It is said that 'Othmdn directed Zaid and his associates, 
in cases of disagreement, to follow the Koraish dialect; 
but, though well attested, this account can scarcely be 
correct. The extremely primitive writing of those days 
was quite incapable of rendering such minute differences 
as can have existed between the pronunciation of Mecca 
and that of Medina. 

'Othman to Koran was not complete. Some passages are 
evidently fragmentary ; and a few detached pieces are still 
extant which were originally parts of the Koran, although 
they have been omitted by Zaid. Amongst these are some 
which there is no reason to suppose Mohammed desired to 
suppress. Zaid may easily have overlooked a few stray 
fragments, but that he purposely omitted anything which 
he believed to belong to the Koran is very unlikely. It 
has been conjectured that in deference to his superiors he 
kept out of the book the names of Mohammed’s enemies, 
if they or their families came afterwards to be respected. 
But it must be remembered that it was never Mohammed’s 
practice to refer explicitly to contemporary persons and 
affairs in the Koran. Only a single friend, his adopted 
son Zaid (xxxiii. 37), and a single enemy, his uncle Abff 
Lahab (cxi.) — and these for very special reasons — are men- 
tioned by name ; and the name of the latter 'has been left 


in the Koran with a fearful curse annexed to it, aitliough 
his son had embraced Islam before the death of Mohammed. 

So, on the other hand, there is no single verse or clause 
which can be plausibly made out to be an inter|)olation I)y 
Zaid at the instance of Abubekr, 'Omar, or 'Otliman. Slight 
clerical errors there may have been, but the Koran of 
'Othmdn contains none but genuine elements, — though 
sometimes in very strange order. 

Of the four exemplars of 'Othman’s Koran, one Avas kept 
in Medina, and one was sent to each of the three metro- 
politan cities, Cufa, Basra, and Damascus. It can still be 
pretty clearly showm in detail that these four codices 
deviated from one another in points of orthography, in the 
insertion or omission of a tua (“and”), and such-like 
minuti^ ; but these variations nowdicre affect the sense. 

All later maxiuscripts are derived from these four originals. 

At the same time, the other forms of the Koi’an did Other 
not at once become extinct. In particular “we have ®<titions. 
some information about the codex of Obay. If the 
list wdiich gives the order of its suras is correct, it must 
have contained substantially the same materials as our text ; 
in that case Obay must have used the original collection 
of Zaid. The same is true of the codex of Ibn Mas'iid, 
of which we have also a catalogue. It appears that the 
principle of putting the longer siiras before the shorter wus 
more consistently carried out by him than by Zaid. He 
omits i. and the magical formulae of cxiii. cxiv. Obay, 
on the other hand, had embodied two additional short 
prayers, which we may regard as Mohammed’s. One 
can easily understand that differences of opinion may have 
existed as to w^liether and how far formularies of this kind 
belonged to the Koran. Some of the divergent readings 
of both these texts have been preserved, as w^eli as a con- 
siderable number of other ancient variants. Most of them 
are decidedly inferior to the received readings, but some 
are quite as good, and a fe'w deserve preference. 

The only man who appears to have seriously opposed Ibn 
the general introduction of 'Othm^n’s text is Ibn Mas'iid. 

He was one of the oldest disciples of the Prophet, and had 
often rendered him personal service ; but he 'was a man of 
contracted views, although he is one of the jjillars of Mos- 
lem theology. His opposition had no effect. Now when 
we consider that at that time there were many Moslems 
who had heard the Koran from the mouth of tjie Prophet, 
that other measures of the imbecile 'Othmftn met ■with 
the most vehement resistance on the part of the bigoted 
champions of the faith, that these W' ere still further incited 
against him by some of his ambitious old comrades until 
at last they murdered him, and ffnally that in the civil 
w^ars after his death the several j)artics were glad of any 
pretext for branding their opponents as infidels ; — when 
we consider all this, w^e must regard it as a strong testi- 
mony in favour of 'Otlimdn’s Koran that no party, not 
even that of 'All, found fault 'with his conduct in this 
matter, or repudiated the text formed by Zaid, who was 
one of the most devoted adherents of 'Othmc4n and his 
family. 


But this redaction is not the close of the textual bistory of the Later 
Koran. The ancient Arabic alphabet was very imperfect ; it not history 
only wanted marks for the short, and an part even for the long of the 
vowels, but it often expressed several consonants by the same sign. text. 
Hence there were many words which could be read m very different 
■ways. ' This; variety of possible readings was at first very great, and 
many readers seem to have actually made it their object to discover 
pronunciations which were new, provided they w'cre at all appro- 
priate to the ambiguous text. There was also a dialectic license in 
grammatical forms, which had not as yet been greatly restricted. 

An effort was itiade by many to establish a more refined pronuncia- 
tion for the Koran than was usual in common life or in secular 
literature. The various schools of “readers” differed very widely 
from one another ; although for the most part there was no im- 
portant divergence as to the sense of words. A fe^v of them gradu- 
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ally roKo, to special aiitliority, an*'l tlie rest disappeared. Seven 
roadens are geiicrally lu'ckoiu'il chief aiitliorities, but for practical 
parjioses this umahW was cotitiiiually x’odneed in process of time; 
so that at present only two ‘‘ reading'StyJes ” are in actual use,— 
the coniirnui style of‘ Hafs, and that of Naff, ■svliich prevails in 
Africa to tlie weU (d’ Mgyjdl There is, Imwover, a very comprehen- 
sive niasbor»di<' literature in whi(*.h a number of other styles are indi- 
cated. The iijvetjtio]! of vowel-sigtis, of diacritic points to dis- 
tinguish simil.jrly fornied consonants, and of other orthographic 
signs, Si}on put a stop t«) arbitrary conjectures on the part of the 
readers, .^lany zealots objt'cted to the introduction of these inno- 
vations in thw saen^d text, but theological consistency had to yield 
to pnu'tieal necessity. In accurate codices, indeed, all such addi- 
tions, us well as tlie titles of the sura, etc., are written in coloured 
ink, wlnh^ tlie black characters profess to represent exactly the 
original of 'Otinnan. But there is tirobalxly no copy quite faithful 
in this respect. 

Mariu- In European libraries, besides innumerable modem manuscripts 

scripts, of the Koran, tliere are also codices, or fragments, of high anti- 
(juity, some of them probalxly dating from the 1st century of the 
Flight For tlie i-estoration of the text, however, the works of 
ancient scholars on its readings and inodes of writing are more 
impiortant than the manuscripts ; which, however elegantly they 
may be written and ornamented, ]jroceed from irresponsible copyists. 
The original, written by 'Othnnin himself, has indeed been exhibited 
ill various parts of the j^Iohamniedan world. Tlie library of the 
IndiaOtiice contains one such niaiiusm’ipt, bearing the subscriiition : 
^‘Written by 'Othmiiii the son of 'Atlaii.” These, of course, are 
barefa(U}jd forgeries, although of very ancient date ; so are those 
which profess to be from the hand of 'Ah', one of wdiich is preserved 
ill the same library. In recent times the Koran has been often 
printed and lithographed, both in the East and the "West. 

Coramen- Shortly after Mohammed’s death certain individuals applied 

tators. themselves to the exposition of the Koran. Much of it was obscure 
from the lieginning, other sections were unintelligible apart from 
a knowledge of the circumstances of their origin. Unfortunately, 
those who took possession of this held 'were not very honourable. 
Ibn 'Abbils, a coiisin of Mohammed’s, and the chief source of the 
traditional exegesis of the Koran, has, on theological and other 
gi’ounds, given carreney to a niiinher of falsehoods ; and at least 
some of ids pupils have emulated his example. These earliest 
expositions dealt more with the sense and connexion of whole 
verses than with the separate words. Afterwards, as the knoAV- 
ledge of the old language declined, and the study of philology 
arose, more attention began to be paid to the explanation of 
vocal-des. A good many fragments of this older theological and 
philological exegesis have survived from the first two centuries of 
the Flight, although we have no compjlete commentary of this 
period. Most of the expository material will perhaps he found in 
the very large- commentary of the celebrated Tabari (a.d. 839-923), 
of which an almost complete copy is in the Viceregal library at 
Cairo. Another very famous commentaiy is that of Zamakhshari 
(A.©. 107o-1144), edited by Nassau-Lees, Calcutta, 1859; but this 
scholar, with his great insight and still greater subtlety, is too 


apt to read his owm scholastic ideas into the Koran. The favourite 
eommentarv of Eaidawi (ol>. a.ix 1286), edited by Fleischer, 

Leip-sic, 1846-1848, is little more than an abridgment of Zamakli- 
shari’s. Thousands of commentaries on the Koran, some of them of 
prodigious size, have been written by jMoslems ; and even the number 
of those still extant in manuscript is by no means small. Although 
these works all contain much that is useless or false, yet they are 
invaluable aids to our understanding of the sacred book. An un- 
biassed European can, no doubt, see many things at a glance more 
clearly than a good Moslem who is under the intluence of religious 
prejuice ; but w^e should still be helpless without the exegetical 
literature of the Mohammedans, N e vertheless, a great deal remains 
to be accomplished by European scholarship for the correct iiiter- 
pretation of the Koran. We w*ant, for example, an exhaustive 
classification and discussion of all the Jewish elements in the 
Koran ; a praise'worthy beginning has already been made in 
Geiger’s youthful essay: PFas Jmt Mahomet aus dem Judenthiim 
aufyenommen'i (Bonn, 1833). We w^aiit especially a thorough 
commentary, executed with the methods and resources of modern 
science. No European language, it would seem, can even boast Traiis- 
of a translation which completely satisfies modern requirements, lations. 
The best are in English ; where we have the extremely para- 
phrastic, blit for its time admirable translation of Sale (repeatedly 
printed), that of Rodwell (1861), which seeks to give the pieces in 
clironologLcal order, and that of Palmer (1880), wdio wisely follow^s 
the traditional arrangements. The introduction which accompanies 
Palmer’s translation is not in all respects abreast of the most recent 
scholarship. Considerable extracts from the Koran are w^ell trans- 
lated in E. W. Lane’s 

Besides commentaries on the whole Koran, or on special parts 
and topics, the Moslems possess a whole literature bearing on their 
sacred book. There are works on the speliing and right pronun- 
ciation of the Koran, wmrks on the beauty of its language, on the 
number of its verses, words and letters, etc. ; nay, there are even 
w^orks which would nowadays be called “historical and critical 
introductions.” Moreover, the origin of Arabic philology is inti- 
mately connected with the recitation and exegesis of the Koran. 

To exhibit the importance of the sacred book for the whole mental 
life of the Moslems wmuld be simply to WTite the history of that 
life itself ; for there is no department in wdiich its all-pervading, 
hut unfortunately not alw^ays salutary influence has not been felt. 

The unbounded reverence of the Moslems for the Koran reaches Eternity 
its climax in the dogma that this book, as the divine w'ord, i.c. of the 
thought, is immanent in God, and consequently eternal and un- Koran. 
created. That dogma has been accepted by aim ost all Mohammedans 
since the beginning of the 3d century. Some theologians did 
indeed protest against it with great energy ; it w'as in fact too pre- 
posterous to declare that a book composed of unstable words and 
letters, and full of variants, w^as absolutely divine. But w’hat were 
the distinctions and sophisms of the theologians for, if they could not 
remove such contradictions, and convict their opponents of heresy ? 

The following works may be specially consulted : Weil, EinUitung in den 
Koran, 2 d ed., 1S7S ; Th. Noldeke, GescMchte des Qordn’s (Gottingen, 18(30) ; and. 
the Lives of Mohammed by Muir and Sjjrenger. (TH. N.) 
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^ Abfe.—Arabic has only three short vowels, rangiiig between the short sounds of a amd c, e and i, o and u respectively. In the transcription adopted these are 
giyen by a or e, t arid o respectively. The corresponding long vowels are a, i, u. The latter two have the sound of English ee and oo, and are so written by some 
English scholars- In the tianseription of consemants & is ^ the th in thtn, pi the th in the ; dots are put under hard letters which have no exact English 
equivalent ; Idi (often iTOtten cA) is nearly the Scottish or ch ; is a deep breathing, seldom pronounced by Europeans ; gh a guttural something liko 

modern Greek 7 or the Northumberland burr. In a few names the conventional spelling is used. In proper names i stands for Un, “son of.” 
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MOHL, Jules (1800-1876), Orientalist, was born at 
Stuttgart 25tli October 1800, and educated for tbe Lutheran 
Cliurcli.at Tubingen ; but Ms inciiiiations carried Mm from 
tlicologj tlirough Hebrew to Oriental studies, and in 1823 
he betook himself to Paris, at that time under He Sacy 
the great European school of Eastern letters. He soon ac- 
quired reputation, and from 1826 to 1833 was nominally 
professor at Tubingen, with permission to continue Ms 
studies ill France, but he never entered on the duties of 
this office, Paris having become his second home. In 
1826 he was charged by the French Government with the 
pi'eparation of an edition of the Shah N dmeh^ the first 
volume of which appeared in 1838, while the seventh and 
last was left unfinished at his death ^ in 1 844 he was 
nominated to the Institut, and in 1847 he became pro- 
fessor of Persian at the College de France. But his know- 
ledge and interest extended to all departments of Oriental 
learning, and this catholicity of taste, united to a singular 
impartiality of judgment and breadth of view, gave him a 
quite remarkable personal infiuence on the course of East- 
ern learning in France. The chief sphere of this infiuence 
was the Socicde Asiatique, which he served for many years 
as secretary-adjunct, as secretary, and finally as president. 
His annual reports on Oriental science, presented to the 
society from 1840 to 1867, and collected after his death (4th 
January 1876, at Paris) under the title Yingt-sept Ans des 
Jitudes Orientcdes (Paris, 1879), are an admirable history 
of the progress of Eastern learning during these years, and 
justify the high esteem in which he was held by scholars. 

MOHLEPt, Johann Adam (1796-1838), Pwoman Catholic 
theologian, was born at the village of Igersheim in Wlir- 
temberg on 6th May 1796, and, after studying pMlosophy 
and theology in the Lyceum at Ellwangen, entered the 
WiMelmstift in the university of Tubingen in 1817. 
Ordained to the priesthood in 1819, he was appointed to 
a curacy at Eiedlingen, but speedily returned as ‘‘ repetent ” 
to Tubingen, where he became pri vat-docent in 1822, ex- 
traordinary professor of theology in 1826, and ordinary in 
1828. The controversies excited by his Symholik (1832) 
proved so unpleasant that in 1835 he accepted a call to 
the university of Munich. In 1838 he was appointed to 
the deanery of Wurzburg, but died shortly afterwards 
(12th April 1838). 

Mohler wrote Die Einhoit in der Kirche (Tubingen, 1825) ; 
Athanasius der Grosse u. d. Kirche seiner Zeit im Kampfc m, d. 
Arianmmcs (2 vols., Mainz, 1827) ; SymhoUh, oder Darstdhmg der 
dogmatisdien Gegensdtze der KafJioWken u. Protestanten nach ihren 
dffentliclicn Bckenntnissschriften (Mainz, 1832 ; 8th ed., 1871-72 ; 
Eng. transl. by J. B. Eobertson, 1843 ) ; and Keiie Untermchungen 
der Lehr gegensdtze ziaisehen den KatholiJeen u, Protestanten (1834). 
His Gesammelte Scliriften uYAnfsdtze v^QYQ edited by Bollinger in 
1839 ; his Patrologic by Eeithniayr, also in 1839 ; and Biogra'phie 
by Worner w\as published at Katisbon in 186 A It is with the 
Symlolih that his name is chiefly associated ; the interest excited 
by it in Protestant circles is shown by the fact that wdthin two 
years of its appearance it had elicited three replies of considerable 
importance, those namely of Baur, Marheineke, and Hitzsch. But, 
although diaracterized by abundant learning and acuteness, as well 
as by considerable breadth of spiritual sympathy, and thus a stimula- 
tive and suggestive work, it cannot be said to have been accepted 
by Catholics themselves as embodying an accurate objective view 
of the actual doctrine of their church. The liberal school of 
thought of which Mohler was a prominent exponent wm dis- 
couraged in official circles, while Protestants, on the other hand, 
complain that the author has failed to grasp the vast significance 
of tbe Keformation as a great movement in the spiritual history 
of mankind, while expending needless pains on an exposition of 
the doctrinal sliortcomings, inconsistencies, and contradictions of 
the individuals who were its leaders. 

MOHR, Kael Feiedeich (1806-1879), a philosopher 
whose greatest claims to scientific distinction are as yet, 
though indubitable, only partially admitted, was the son 
of a well-to-do druggist in Coblentz, and was born 4th 
Hovember 1806. Being a delicate child, he received much 
of his early education at home, in great part in his father^s 
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laboratory. To this may be traced much of the skill he 
showed in devising instruments and methods of analysis 
which are still in common use in chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories. At the age of 21 he studied chemistry 
under Gmelin, and, after five years spent in Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Bonn, returned with the degree of Ph.D, to join 
his father’s establishment. On the death of his father in 
1840 he succeeded to the business, retiring from it for scien- 
tific leisure in 1857. Serious pecuniary losses led him at 
the age of 57 to become a privat-docent in Bonn, where he 
was soon after appointed, by the direct infiuence of the 
emperor, extraordinary professor of pharmacy. In i^ri- 
vate and domestic life he was a man of singularly winning 
manners, intensely fond of music and poetry, for the latter 
of which he showed wonderful memory. But his unconi- 
]promising spirit — ^perhaps we might even in some cases 
say his wrongheadedness — in matters of scientific and theo- 
logical authority had raised such a host of enemies that 
even royal infiuence could not secure his further advance- 
ment. Although he stood at the very head of the scien- 
tific pharmacists of Germany, his name was deliberately 
omitted from the list of the commission entrusted vdtli 
the preparation of the Fliarmacojmia Germanica, Yet 
in that work many of Ms ideas and processes were incor- 
porated by the very men who had previously denounced 
them. He died in October 1879. 

Mohr’s best-known work is liis Lehrliieh der chcmisch-analytisclien 
Titrirmethode (1855), which has already run through many editions, 
and which was specially commended by Liebig. His improvements 
in methods of chemical analysis occupy a long series of papers 
extending over some fifty years. He also published a number of 
physical papers on subjects such as Hail, St. Elmo’s Eire, G-round-ice, 

I &e., and a curious notice of the earliest mention of Ozone. He 
shows that Homer, on four difierent occasions, mentions the sul- 
phurous smell produced by lightning, and employs the very w'ord 
from which the name of Ozone was long afterwards coined. In 
1866 appeared his GeseJiichte der Erdc^ cine Geologic auf neuer 
Ch'U7idlage, which has obtained a wide circulation. 

But he will be remembered in future times mainly on account of 
a paper, Veber die Kativr der Wdrmc, published in 1837, which 
unfortunately has not yet appeared in full in an English translation. 
The history of this paper is remarkable. It was refused admission 
into Poggendorffs Annalen^ and was then sent to Baumgartner of 
Vienna, in 'dhoB.Q Zeitschrif if dr Physilc, &e. , it was at once published. 
As no proof-sheets reached Mohr, he concluded that his paper had 
been lost or rejected, and contented himself with publishing a short 
analysis in the Annalen der Pharmacie, of which he was an editor. 
This" analysis, it is only fair to say, though probably prepared by the 
author himself, gives a very inadequate idea of the sco 2 )e and merit 
of the paper. In 1864 Dr. Akin unearthed the paper from the 
forgotten pages of the Zeitsclirift^ and the autlior was enabled to 
reprint it, with notes, while the recent discussions as to the history 
of Conservation of Energj^ were still being carried on. Along with 
it he issued a number of other papers of greatly inferior merit. 

Unless some still earlier author should be discovered, there can 
be no doubt that Mohr is to be recognized as the first to enunciate 
in its generality wffiatwe now call “conservation of energy.” The 
thesis of his paper must be stated in his OAvn words, — “Besides 
the 54 known chemical elements, there is in the physical world 
one agent only, and this is called Kraft (energy).^ It may appear, 
according to circumstances, as motion, chemical affinity, cohesion, 
electricity, light, and magnetism ; and from any one of these 
forms it can he transformed into any of the others.” Even now, 
after nearly half a century of rajiid advance in science, it would 
be difficult* to improve this statement except by inserting, as regards 
transformation of energy, some such guarding expression as “in 
whole or in part. ” But if Mohr had inserted this, he might have 
had claims to the “dissipation of energy’’ also. Mohr’s starting-point 
appears to have been the discovery {by Forbes) of the polarization 
of radiant heat. He goes through the whole of the then range of 
physics, pointing out the exj)lanation of each experimental result as 
a transformation of energy, mentioning even the electric currents 
j)rodueed by electro-magnetic induction as a transformation of the 
energy required to draw the coil from the magnet — one of the earlier 
methods used by Joule for quantitative determinations. His nu- 
merical results, based on data quoted from various books, are, it is 


^ It is to be remembered that even the most accurate authorities in 
Germany — as, for instance, Von Helmholtz in his Essay of 1847 — used 
till quite recently the word Kraft in the sense of Energy. 


tnie, very inaccurate ; the eoiTect ex|Kjrimental exterminations 
owe to Joule. But it mii^t he reTtseiaheml th;it these speciiiations, 
daring as they were, and aet.'urat*.* (on the whole) as they have been 
found to be, required the eouhrniation whieh they received from the 
experimental w'ork a\‘ Colding and Joule, or from tbe Kssaf/ ot Von 
Hehnholts!, whose basis also is vliolly experimental, being the fact 
that ‘‘ perpetual motion ” is recognized as unattainable. 

MOIRj David Macbeth (1798-1851), the ‘'Delta'’ of 
B!adi.mod-s Magazme^ one of its most popular contributors 
in its earty days, was born at Musselburgh 5tb. January 
1798, and was a physician in active practice there from his 
manhood to his death (6th July 1851). He seems to have 
been a man of winning manners and noble integrity of 
character, and the intrinsic value of Ms poetry has been in 
consequence somewhat over-estimated by critics of repute 
wJio enjoyed h.i.s personal acquaintance. He had no inde- 
}>endent vein as a writer of serious verse, and his technical 
qualities as a poet do not bear examination. But his verses 
were undoubtedly popular with the readers of the magazine 
at the time. A collection of them was edited by Thomas 
Aird ill 1852. As a kindly humourist “Delta" had a more 
original turn. His A ntohiograpliif of Mansie Wauch, jmb- 
lished separately in 1828, is a Scotch classic. And some 
of his satirical squibs on passing events were uTitten with 
great freshness and S])irit. His Outlines of the Ancient 
History of Afedidne (1831) evidence his industry and ver- 
satility of talent. His Sketch of the poetical liter ataire of 
the Half Century (1851) is more remarkable for the 
grace of its rhetorical ornaments than for depth or fresh- 
ness of insight. 

MOIIl, Geobge (1800-1870), author of the treatises on 
“Poetry" and “Romance" in the seventh edition of the 
Bneydopoidia Brita7i7iica, and born at Aberdeen in 1800, 
was an Edinburgh lawyer of very varied accomplishments. 
He was appointed jirofessor of rhetoric in 1835, professor 
of Scots law in 1864 ; he had a considerable success at the 
Scottish Ear, was successively sheriff of Ross and sheriff 
of Stirling, and was a frequent contributor to BlackwoocVs 
Afagadm, Moir honourably maintained the litei’ary tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh law. He was a man of very wide 
reading, catholic sympathy, and fastidious taste, alive to 
very various degrees and kinds of excellence in literature, 
but too critical and hard to please to do justice to his own 
wealth of ideas. He died in 1870. 

MOISSAO, chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Tarn-et-Garonne, France, is situated on the 
right bank of the Tarn, and on the railway line from Bor- 
deaux to Cette, 1 7 miles west-north- west of Montauban. The 
church of St Peter, belonging to the 15th century, has a 
doorway of the 12th century, remarkable for its elaborate 
and beautiful sculpture, representing Scriptural scenes. 
Connected with the choir of the church is a cloister dating 
from the beginning of the 12th century, and one of the 
finest specimens of this kind of building in France ; the 
pointed arches are supported by small columns with 
sculptured capitals. The town has a large trade in corn 
and flour, and the mills afford employment to a considerable 
number of persons. The j^oiDuiation in 1881 was 9202. 

The town owes its origin to an abbe}^ founded between 630 
and 640 by St Aniand, the friend of Dagobert. After being 
devastated by tlie Saracens, the abbey was restored by Louis of 
Aquitaine, son of Charlemagne. Subsequently it was made de- 
pendent on Climy, but in 1618 it was secularized by Pope Paul 
V., and replaced by a house of Angus tinian monks, which was 
suppressed at the Revolution. The town, which was erected into 
a commixTiQ in the ISth century, was taken by Richard Cceur de 
Lion, and by Simon de Montfort, 

MOKADDASf. Shams al-Dln Abii AbdalHh Moham- 
med ibn Ahmad al-Mokaddasi, of Jerusalem, also called 
ai-Bashsharf, was the author of a famous description of the 
lands of Islam, whieh much surpasses the earlier works of 
the same kind. His paternal grandfather was an architect 
of eminence, who constructed many public works in Pales- 


tine, and his mother’s family was opulent. lie was himself 
a well-educated and talented man, with an exorbitant idea 
of his own qualities, and some curious affectations, such as 
that of imitating for each region the dialect of its inhabit- 
ants. His descri]>tions rest on very extensive travels 
continued through a long series of yeai-s. His first pilgrim- 
age was made at the age of twenty, but his book was not 
published till a.h. 375 (9S5-6 a.d.), when he was forty 
years old. The two MSS. (at Berlin and Constantinople) 
represent a later recension (a.h. 378). The book became 
known in Europe through the copy brought from India 
by Sprenger, and was edited by De Goeje in 1877 as the 
third part of his Bihlioth. Geographm'imi Arahieoriirn. 

MiOKANNA {AlAIolatmid, “the veiled") -was, as- 
explained above, p. 580, the surname given to Hakim, or 
'Ata, a man of unknown parentage, originally a fuller in 
Merv, who posed as an incarnation of Deity, and headed 
a revolt in KhoiAsfm against the caliph Mahdl. Much is 
related of his magical arts, especially of a moonlike light 
visible for an enormous distance which he made to rise from 
a pit near Nakhshab. He died by poison in a.h. 163 
(779-80 A.r>.). 

MOKSHAN", a town of Russia, situated in the govern- 
ment of Penza, 27 miles to the north-west of the capital of 
the province, and 18 miles from the Ranzay railway station. 
It has 14,500 inhabitants, who are engaged in agriculture, 
or work in flour-mills, dil-works, tanneries, and potash- 
works. A few merchants export corn and flour. Mokshan, 
which was built in 1535 as a fort to protect the country 
from the raids of the Tatars and Kalmuks, is supposed 
to occupy the site of the town of Mescheryaks, Murundza, 
mentioned as early as the 9th century. It has begun 
rapidly to increase since the railway between Moscow and 
Penza was made. 

MOLA, or Mola di Babi, a seaj^ort town of Italy, in the 
province of Bari, 13 miles from Bari on the railway to 
Brindisi. It is an old-fashioned place with irregular streets, 
but outside of the walls several new districts have grown 
up. The foreign, and to some extent also the coasting, 
trade has considerably declined since 1863, and the com- 
munal population has decreased from 12,574 in 1861 to 
12,435 in 1881. Little is known about the early history 
of Mola ; it was sold by Alphonso I. to Landolfo Maramoldo 
in 1436, and ten years afterwards to Niccolo Tovaldo. 
MOLASSES. See Shgae. 

MOLAY, Jacques he, a native of Burgundy, became 
grand-master of the order of the Temple in 1298, and 
was the last who held that dignity. He was burned at the 
stake in 1314. See Templabs. 

MOLDAVIA. See Roumania. 

MOLE (contracted form of mould-warp, Le?., mould- 
caster), a term restricted in England to the common mole 
{Talpa euTopsef)^ a small, soft-furred, burrowing mammal, 
with minute eyes, and broad fossorial fore feet, belonging 
to the order Insectivora and family Talpidse^ but generally 
applied elsewhere to any underground burrowing animal 
of the class Mammalia. Thus, in North America we find, 
representing the same family, the star-nosed moles (Con- 
dylwra\ and the shrew moles (Scalop)s and Scapanus) ; in 
South Africa, the golden moles of the far-removed family, 
Chrysochloridse^ and in South-East Europe, Asia, and 
South Africa, the rhizophagous rodent moles of the order 
Bodentia and families Spjalacidoe and Muridm (see Ma3\x- 
MALiA, vol. XY. pp. 405, 419, figs. 64 and 96), 

Talpa europsea, the Common Mole, type of the genus 
Talpa f is about six inches in length, of which the tail 
measures somewhat more than an inch; the body is long 


^ Eight species may he recognized, and arranged, according to their 
dentition, as follows : — 
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and cylindrical, and, owing to the very, anterior position of 
the foreliinbs, the head appears to rest between the 
shoulders ; the muzzle is long and obtusely pointed, ter- 
minated by the nostrils, which are close together in front ; 
the minute eye is almost hidden by the fur; the ear is 
without a conch, opening on a level wdth the surrounding 
integument ; the ibreliinbs are rather short and very mus- 
cular, terminating in broad, naked, shovel-shaped feet, the 
palms normally directed outwards, each with five subequai 
digits armed with strong flattened claws ; the hind-feet, on 
the contrary, are long and narrow, and the toes are provided 
with slender claws. The body is densely covered with 
soft, erect, velvety fur, — the hairs uniform in length and 
thickness, except on the muzzle and short tail, the former 
having some straight vibrisste on its sides, whilst the 
latter is clothed with longer and coarser hairs. The fur is 
generally black, with a more or less greyish tinge, or 
brownish-black, but various paler shades up to pure 
white have been observed. 

The food of the mole consists chiefly of the common 
earth--worm, in pursuit of which it forms its well-known 
underground excavations. Its habits, so difficult to observe, 
were many years ago most patiently studied and described 
by M. Henri le Court. Like many other mammals the 
mole has a lair or fortress to which it may retire for 
security. This is constructed with much ingenuity. It 
consists of a central nest formed under a hillock which is 
placed in some protected situation, as under a bank, or 
between the roots of trees. The nest, which is lined with 
dried grass or leaves, communicates with the main-run by 
four passages, one of which only joins it directly, leading 
downwards for a short distance and then ascending again ; 
the other three are directed upwards and communicate at 
regular intervals with a circular gallery constructed in the 
upper part of the hillock, which in turn communicates by 
five passages leading downwards and outwards with another 
much larger gallery placed lower down on a level with the 
central nest, from which passages proceed outwards in 
different directions, one only communicating directly with 
the main-run, wdiile the others, curving round, soon join, 
or end in culs-de-sac. The main-run is somewhat wider 
than the animal’s body, its wails are smooth, and formed 
of closely compressed earth, its depth varying according 
to the nature of the soil, but ordinarily from four to six 
inches. Along this tunnel the animal passes backwards and 
forwards several times daily, and here traps are laid by 
mole-catchers for its capture. From the main-run numerous 
passages are formed on each side, along which the animal 
hunts its prey, throwing out the soil in the form of mole- 
hills. The mole is the most voracious of mammals, and, 
if deprived of food, is said to succumb in from ten to 
twelve hours. Almost any kind of flesh is eagerly devoured 
by captive moles, which have been seen by various observers, 
as if maddened by huuger, to attack animals nearly as 
large as themselves, such as birds, lizards, frogs, and even 
snakes ; toads, however, they will not touch, and no form 
of vegetable food attracts their notice. If two moles be 
confined together without food, the weaker is invariably 
devoured by the stronger. They take readily to the water — 
in this respect, as well as in external form, resembling their 


sexes come together about the second week in 


representatives on the Horth American continent. Bruce, 
writing in 1793, remarks that he saw a mole paddling 
towards a smaU island in the Loch of Clnnie, 180 yards 
from land, on which he noticed molehills, 

The 

March, and the young — ^generally from four to six m 
number— which are brought forth in abop.t six weeks, 
quickly attain their full size. 

The mole exhibits in its whole organization the most perfect 
adaptation to its peculiar mode of life. In the structure of tiie 
skeleton very striking 
departures Irom the 
typical mammalian 
forms are noticeable. 

The first sternal bone 
is so much produced 
anteriorly as to extend 
forward as far as a 
vertical line let down 
from the second cervi- 
cal vertebra, carrying 
witb it the very short 
almost quadrate cla- 
vicles, which are arti- 
culated with its an- 
terior extremity and 
distally with the hu- 
meri, being also con- 
nected ligamentoiisly 
with the scapulse. The 
foreliinbs are thus 
brought opposite the 
sides of the neck, and 
from this position a 
threefold advantage is 
derived: — in the first 
place, as this is the 
narro’west part of the 
body, they add but 
little to the general 
width, w^hich, if in- 
creased, would lessen 
tlie powder of move- 
ment in a confined 
space ; secondly, this 
position allows of a 
longer foreiimb than 
w’ould otherwise be 
possible, and so in- 
creases its lever power; 
and, thhdly, although 
the entire limb is rela- 
tively very short, its 
anterior position eii- Skeleton of Mole x (lower jaw removed to 
ables the animal, wiien show base of skull),^ 

burrowinc:, to thrust calcanemn ; cJi., clavicular articulation of the 

nUwa cn fnv fnv- linmerus ; cl, clavicle ; e.c, external condyle of liu- 
inc Claws so lai loi lenmr; fb, fibula; fc, ftilciform bone 

warcl as to be m a line (radial sesamoid) ; ?/,, humerus ; i.c, internal condyle 
with the end of the of humerus ; il, left iliac bone ; i.p, rarnus of the 
muzzle, the importance ischium ; Id, ridge of insertion 

, . P . , + 1 ol latissiinus dorsi muscle ; It, lesser trochanter ; 

01 wnicn is evident. manubrium stemi ; o, fourth hypapophysial se- 
PosterioiiVjWefind the samoid ossicle ; ol, olecranon ; p., pubic bone widely 
hind limbs similarly separated from that of the opposite side ; pa., patella ; 

^ ridge for insertion of pectoralis major muscle; 

removed out of the ^jectineal eminence; r, radius; rh, first rib; s, 
way by approximation plantar sesamoid ossicle corresponding to the radial 
of the hip -joints to sesamoid (os falciform) in the maims; sc., scapula; 
the centre line of the articulation of the humerus; t, tibia; 

body. This is effected 

by inward curvature of the innominate bones at the acetabula 
to such an extent that they almost meet in the centre, wdiile the 
pubic bones are widely separated behind.^ The shortness of the 


^ It is most interesting to observe how, in the golden moles 
[Chrysochloridse) of South Africa, the necessary modifications of the 
corresponding parts of the body and limbs fitting them for fossorial 
<action and underground progression have been brought about in a 
totally different manner. In them the manubrium sterni is not 
anteriorly elongated, neither are the clavicles shortened ; but this is 
made up for by a deep hollowing out of the antero -lateral walls of the 
thorax, the ribs in these parts and the sternum being convex inwards, 
the long clavicles have their distal extremities pushed forward, and the 
concavities on the sides and inferior surface of the thorax lodge the 
thick, muscular arms. 

^Tn Jacobs’s Mpa? Europese Anatmrm (Jena, 1816) this part of the 
pelvic wall (marked in the fig.) was identified with the symphysis 

XVI — 77 


(A.) i. I, c. prm. m. | x 2 {T. wogum). 

(B.) i. I, c. I, prm. in. f x 2 {T. europma^ cseca^ Imigirostris, 

mierum). 

(C.) i. I, c. I, prm. m. § x 2 {T. leucrura, le^tura). 

(B.) i. I, c. L prm. |, m. | x 2 (T. moschata). 

Except in T. europsea, the eyes are covered by a membrane. In 
T, micTura the short tail is concealed by the fur. T. europsea ex- 
tends from England to Japan. T. cwca is found south of the Alps, the 
remaining species are all Asiatic, and of them two only-— iT. micrv/ra 
and T, leucTura^odam south of the Himalayas. (See Dobson, Mono- 
graph of the Insectiwra^ Part ii., 1883.) 
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forelimb is due to tlie luiineruSs udiicli, like tlie clavicle, is^ so 
inueli reduced in Icii.irth a.s to present the appearance of a 
fattened X-shape<I hone, with prominent ridges and deep depres- 
sions for the attaeliUKUits and origins of the powerM museles 
connected with it. its proximal extremity pjiresents two rounded 
prominences : tlm .siualier, Ihti true head of the bone, articulates as 
usual with the scapulai ; tlie larger, which is really the external 
tiibero.sity rounded «»ir, forms a separate synovial joint with the end 
of the clavicle. This douliie articulation gives to a naturally loose 
Joint the rigidity necessary to support the great lateral pressure 
sustained hy the foroliinb in excavating. The forearm bones are 
normal, but those of the forefeet are much flattened and laterally 
expanded. The great width of the forefoot is also partly due to 
the presence of a pcM'uliar falciform boiifi, lying on the inner side of 
the palm ami articiiiating by its proximal extremity with the wrist. 
Into the radial side and under surlaee of this bone is inserted a 
temloii derived from that of the palinaris longus muscle, which, 
acting upon it as an abductor, separates it from the side of the 
pahn,^ and so increases the width of the latter, at the same time 
rendering the palmar integument tense. 

The muscles acting on these remarkably modified limbs are all 
homologous with those of the cursorial insect! vora, diflering only 
in their relative development. The tendon of the liiceps traverses 
a long osseous tniinei, forriicd by the great expansion of the margin 
of the bicipital groove for the insertion of the large p>ectoralis major 
3iuiscle ; the anterior division of the latter muscle is unconnected 
with the sternum, extending across as a muscular band between the 
hiimeri, and co-ordinating the motions of the forelimbs. The teres 
major and latissimiis dorsi niustdes are of immense size, probably 
relatively larger than in any other mammal, and are inserted to- 
gether into tlie prominent ridge below the pectoral attachment ; 
they are the principal agents in the excavating action of the limb. 
The cervical museles connecting the slender scapulae, and through 
them the fortdimljs, with the centre line of the neck and with the 
occiput are large, and the ligamentum nuchje between them is 
ossified (as in all true moles) ; the latter condition appears to be 


due to the prolongation forwards of the sternum (described above), 
preventing all flexion of the head downwards ; and, accordingly, the 
normal office of the liganuiiit being lost, it ossifies, and so affords a 
more fixed point for the origins of the superficial cervical muscles. 

The skull is long, with slender zygomatic arches ; the nasal hones 
are strong and early become united, and in front of them the nostrils 
are continued forwards in tubes formed of thick cartilage, the sep- 
tum between wlilcli becomes partially or wholly ossified beneath. 
There are 7 cervical, 13 dorsal, 6 lumbar, 6 sacral, and 10-12 caudal 
vertebra; of the dorsal and lumbar there may be one vertebra 
more or less. The sacral vertebrm are united by their gi’eatly ex- 
panded and laterally eompi'essed spinous processes, and all the 
others, with the exception of the cervical, are very closely and solidly 
articulated together, so as to support the powerful i3ropulsive and 
fossorial actions of the limbs. Pentition : i. c. p prm. m. |, 
X 2 = 44 teeth. The upper incisors are simple chisel-edged teeth ; 
the canine is long and two-rooted; then follow three sube^ual 
conical premolars, and a fourth, much larger, and like a canine ; 
those are succeeded by three molars with W -shaped cusps. In the 
lower jaw the three incisors on each side are slightly smaller, and 
slant more forwards ; close behind them is a tooth which, though 
quite like them, must, from its position in front of the ujjper cpines 
when the jaws are closed, be considered as the canine ; behind it, 
hut separated hy an interval, is a largo double-rooted conical tooth, 
the first premolar ; the three following premolars are like the corre- 
sponding teeth above, but smaller, and are succeeded, as above, 
by three molars. 

The geogi’axrhical distribution of the common mole may be said 
to exceed that of all the other known species of the genus to which 
it belongs taken together. It extends from England to Japan, 
and from the Dovre-Ejeld Mountains in Scandinavia and the Middle 
Dwina region in Russia to southern Europe and the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, where it occurs at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
In Great Britain it is found as far north as Caithness, but in Ireland 
and in the Western Isles of Scotland (except Mull) it is altogether 
unknown. (G. E. P.) 


I N the conception of the atomic as opposed to the con- 
tinuous and infinitely divisible constitution of matter, 
it is supposed that portions of matter called atoms exist, 
which are separated, or are capable of being separated, from 
each other hy empty space. (See Atom). It may he the 
case that each atom has unchangeable shape and volume 
as well as unchangeable mass, but such a conception of 
an atom is not essential to the hyqpothesis. It is not even 
necessary, as explained in the article Atom (voL hi., pp. 
37, 38), to maintain that no part of space can be in two 
atoms at the same time. But one attribute of the atom 
upon which its permanence, or, so to speak, its personal 
identity, depends, is its constituent mass, and this remains 
the same, unchanged and unchangeable, through all time. 

Boscovich, indeed, goes so far as to regard the atom as 
a mere centre of force, the result of whose existence is that 
no two atoms or centres can approach each other within a 
certain distance, while other p%^sicists regard the atomic 
volume as a distinct portion of space occupied by that 
atom to the exclusion of every other, and comprising 
within it matter ideally infinitely divisible, but the parts 
of which in fact never have been, and never can be, 
separated from each other. In this latter mode of viewing 
the subject, all the conclusions of mechanics which are 
based on the conception of the continuity and infinite divi- 
sibility of matter may be applied to the equilibrium or 
motion of each individual atom, the atomic theory merely 
introducing the additional hypothesis that, in fact, these per- 
sistent entities called atoms do exist, and that out of them 
all substances which affect our senses are constructed. 
The theory of universal gravitation requires us to believe 
in the existence of forces or actions between every portion 

pnbis, whereas the true pubic bones are widely separated (as shown at 
p). In this mistake he has been followed hy most comparative anato- 
mists ; and hence the mole i.s generally believed to present the unique 
peculiarity that tlie outlets of the urinary, generative, and digestive 
organs do not pass through the ardi of the pelvis. 


of matter and every other portion, determinate in magni- 
tude and direction, and such that, when on the infinitely 
divisible hypothesis the volumes of these portions are 
indefinitely diminished, these mutual forces are inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance between the por- 
tions (the distance between any two points, one in the 
volume of each portion, being in this case taken as the 
distance between the portions), and directly proportional 
to the products of the masses, or quantities of the two 
portions of matter, — such forces being regarded provision- 
ally as ultimate facts, while inviting further analysis and 
explanation. Chemical and chemico-physical investigations 
indicate the existence of other actions between portions of 
matter, following other and for the most part unknowm 
laws, and rapidly becoming inappreciable as the distance 
between the reacting portions is increased. All these 
hypotheses are to be retained on the hypothesis of discrete 
atoms as above enunciated, the mutual actions between 
atoms being the resultant of the actions between the various 
portions of their constituent matter. The volumes of the 
atoms are so small that, for any sensible distances apart, 
the line of the resultant mutual action between them may 
be taken as coincident with the line joining any point in 
the volume of one to any point in the volume of the other, 
but, for distances or parts comparable with the linear 
dimensions of the atoms, the size and shape of their bound- 
ing surfaces must be taken into consideration, and perha 2 )S 
also the law of distribution of their constituent matter 
wdthin that surface. In all respects, unless we acce 2 )t the 
Boscovichian hjrpothesis, we simply regard the atom as 
made up, so to speak, of infi.nitely divisible matter, W'hile 
substances, as 'we know them, are built rip of indestructible 
and unchangeable atoims. 

With this conception of an atom, as thus explained, we 
might he content to rest, confessing our total ignorance of 
the mode in which such atoms are built up into actual 
substances, being satisfied to regard such substances as 
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composed of these distinct portions of matter separated, or 
capable of being separated, by empty space froin other 
portions. But the moleciildr hypothesis of the constitution 
of different kinds of substances aims at analysing this 
process by which such substances are built up out of their 
constituent atoms. The molecule of any substance is, by 
some chemists, defined as being the smallest portion of that 
substance to which can be attributed all the chemical pro- 
perties of the substance ; by others, as the smallest portion 
which, so long as the substance is chemically unchanged, 
keeps together without complete separation of its parts. 
In the language of Clausius's theorem, if the parts of the 
molecule have internal motion, the kinetic energy of such 
internal motion is equal to the virial of the mutual attrac- 
tive forces of the parts. Thus the formation of the mole- 
cule of each particular substance is viewed as an essential 
step in the process of building up that substance out of 
its constituent atoms. The molecule is first built up out 
of atoms arranged in its formation according to a definite 
type, and then the substance itself is constituted of these 
molecules. Of course molecules may be, and in fact in 
many particular substances are, supposed to be mon- 
atomic j 'that is to say, the intermediate step of building 
up the molecule out of the atoms has, in these particular 
substances, been omitted, the atoms and molecules becom- 
ing then identical. The particular arrangement of the 
formed molecules in the building up of the substance de- 
termines the physical state of that substance, — that is, 
its fluid, solid, gaseous, crystalline, or amorphous state; 
but the chemical properties of the substance depend upon 
the constitution of the molecule. As the investigations 
and theories of chemistry appear to indicate irresistibly 
the existence of permanent atoms, so do they also lead 
almost as necessarily to the conception of the molecule 
as an entity which bears the same relation to special 
substances that the atoms bear to matter generally. So 
long as the molecule endures, the substance of which it 
is the molecule retains its chemical properties; with the 
dissolution of the molecule, the substance, as that special 
substance, perishes ; the atoms alone continue, and are free 
to enter into other combinations. The permanence of the 
molecule is relative, that of the atom absolute. This con- 
ception of the molecular constitution of substances sug- 
gests physical questions of great interest, such as the shape, 
volume, and mass of the constituent molecules, and the 
relative motions of which their parts are susceptible ; and 
the answers to these questions cannot fail to be of great 
value in chemical and chemico-physical investigations, as 
well as in the theories of light and electricity. 

Now, whatever differences may exist between the proper- 
ties of different substances in the solid and liquid states, 
there are certain properties which, in the gaseous state, 
manifest themselves with no variation whatever in all sub- 
stances alike. Hence the explanation of these common 
properties — or gaseous laws, as they are called — has long 
joossessed a peculiar fascination for physicists. The tend- 
ency to expand or fill all accessible space, manifested by 
all gases, proves that on the molecular hypothesis their 
compound atoms or molecules must be continually tending 
to fly apart. We must conceive gases as constituted of mole- 
cules, not only separable but actually separated by space 
void of the matter of which these gases consist ; and it may 
be most reasonably expected, therefore, that any general 
laws to which substances in this state conform may afford 
us a valuable insight into the constitution of these separate 
molecules. 

Now the general laws to which all gases conform are : 
(1) Boyle's law — that, in a given mass of any gas kept at 
constant temperature, the pressure per unit of area upon 
the containing surface increases in the same proportion as 


the volume occupied by the gas is diminished, or at least 
with very slight deviation from exact proportionality; (2) 
Charles's law — that, if the temperature be varied while the 
pressure upon the gas remains the same, the gas increases 
by ^d of its volume at zero centigrade for every degree 
of centigrade added to the temperature, or, which in com- 
bination with Boyle's law is the same thing, that if the 
density be constant, the pressure is directly proportional to 
the temperature measured from the point - 273° centigrade, 
this point being called the zero of absolute temperature ; 
(3) Avogadro's law — which asserts that all gases at the 
same temperature and pressure contain the same number of 
molecules in the same volume ; and (4) Dalton's km — that 
in a mixture of different gases, •when there is equilibrium, 
each gas behaves as a vacuum to all the rest. 

It was at one time considered that these phenomena 
might be explained on the hypothesis of mutual repulsive 
forces between the parts of which the gas is composed, 
whether they were regarded as constituted of molecules or 
of infinitely divisible continuous matter,^ but it has been 
shown in the article Atom (vol. iii. p. 39 sq^) that there 
are at least two absolutely conclusive reasons why this ex- 
planation cannot be accepted. These objections, together 
with the experimental fact proved hj Joule that gases, or at 
any rate atmospheric air, expand into vacuum with scarcely 
any appreciable change of temperature, must be considered 
fatal to any mutual-force theory of gaseous action, and, 
accordingly, physicists have been driven to seek for other 
methods of explaining these laws. The explanation which 
has been more developed than any other is that known as 
the kinetic theory of gases, -vdaich regards the intrinsic 
energy of a gaseous mass as residing, not in the potential 
energy of intermolecular forces, but mainly in the kinetic 
energy of the molecules themselves, which are assumed to 
be in a state of continual relative velocity, admitting at 
the same time a possible small intermolecular potential 
energy, and it may be also an interatomic energy, bet%veen 
the atoms of the individual molecules. That some such 
persistent relative motion does exist in every gaseous mass 
is evident fi'om the rapidity with w’hich odours penetrate 
the stillest air where no breath of wind — that is, of absolute 
motion of translation of the mass as a whole or any portion 
of finite size — is perceptible. It becomes an interesting 
question wdiether the law^s of mechanics admit of a mass 
thus constituted ever arriving at a state of permanence ; 
that is to say, whether, consistently with the hypothesis of 
infinite irregularities in the directions and magnitudes of 
velocities of individual molecules, there may be found any 
properties of the mass in the aggregate which remain 

^ An argument in favour of tlie molecular constitution of gases, to 
whick attention was first called ty Professor Osborne Eeynolds 
(Memoir On some Dimensional Properties of Matter in the Gaseous 
State,” Phil, Trans. ^ 1879), is derived from certain phenomena 
observed in highly-rarefied gases, and in the transpiration of gases 
through porous plates. If, according to this argument, we had in a 
gas to do with a continuous plenum, such that every portion must 
possess the same properties, then these properties must exist inde- 
pendently of the amount of gas contained in any space, although 
their sensible effects might be increased or diminished by a variation 
in that amount. If, then, we can find properties of a gas depending 
on the size of the space in which it is enclosed, and on the quantity 
of gas enclosed in this space, we have proof that gas is not continuous 
— in other words, possesses dimensional structure. Such properties 
we do find in highly-rarefied gases, as, for instance, in the pheno- 
mena of Crooke’s radiometer. The motion of the vanes when one 
side is heated by incident rays appears to depend on the distance 
between the vane and the containing walls of the vessel bearing some 
not very high ratio to the distance between the particles or molecules 
of the gas. At least no satisfactory explanation of the phenomena 
consistent with the gas being continuous has yet been suggested. 

Again, Professor O. Reynolds, from his experiments on the trans- 
piration of gases through a porous plate, finds a relation between the 
gas and the coarseness or fineness of the plate, which would not exist 
were the gas continuous. 
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constant^ and in agrec^jnent tlio accepted laws common 
to all gases. Now tlie physical theory of heat compels tis 
to regard the iutria>ic energy «;»f any gaseous mass as de- 
pendent entirely or aljjiost entirely upon the tempcratm-e. 
If, therefore, this intriiisic energy is to be sought for in 
the kinetic energy of the moving molecules, it follows 
that the average value of the kinetic energy of the mole- 
cules taken throughout the mass must be also a fimctioii 
of the temperature. 

We will proceed to investigate the condition of per- 
manence of a number of molecules moving about irregu- 
larly in any ].>ounded space ; and, for simplicity’s sake, we 
shall fii’tot of all restrict ourselves to the case of monatomic 
molecules. 

We know nothing of the size or shape of these atoms, 
except that the volume of each one must be incomparabl}^ 
smaller than that of the containing region. In shape we 
shall, as the simplest hypothesis, regard them as spherical. 
We shall suppose that there are no intermoiecular forces 
between any two such atoms, excejit of such a nature as 
to be [practically insensible when the atoms are not geo- 
metrically in contact, and similarly as regards the forces 
between the atoms and the material bounding surface, 
such forces being of the nature called “ conservative.” So 
that in point of fact we are investigating the mechanical 
properties of an iiitinitely large number of infinitely small 
and perfectly elastic spheres moving about in a given 
region and subject to frequent collisions. 

VnoBLim.—A -very large mvmher of smooth elastic spheres, equal in 
every resped, are in motion vxithln a region of space of given volume, 
and tiierefoTG occasionally imyinge upon each other with various 
degrees of relative velocity and in various relative directions ; re- 
quired to find the law of distribution of velocities in order that such 
distribution may he permanent. 

Let N be the total number of spheres, and let 

X {ti, V, 2 v) du dv dia 

be the niiinber of spheres whose component velocities, parallel to 
the axes, are intermediate between u and u -j- du, v and v + dv, 
tv and 'IV -f dw respectively. 

If c bo the resultant velocity of any of these last-mentioned 
spheres, and if <? be the inclination of c to the axis of c, and 0 that 
of the plane cz to the [lane xz, the last-mentioned expression will 
become, by changes of the independent variables from x, y, z to 
6^, and c, 

X {u, V, id) c- sin^ dd d4> dc. 

Let a spherical surface of radius unity be described about any 
oilgiii as centre, and let da ])e written for the element sin 6 d$ d<p 
on this siufaoe, then the last-written expression becomes 

{u, v; vJ) d de da, 

^ Since for the same magnitude ot the resultant velocities all direc- 
tions of motion must be equally probable, it follows that the co- 
efficient of dc da in the kst-\nitten expression must be a function 
of c only, and therefore the number of spheres having component 
velocities between u and u + du, v and v -h dv, w and w'+ dw, 
must be 

xj/ (c) du dv dw. 

It is required to find the form of ^ in order that the value of 
this expression may be unaffected by collisions. The solution is, 
that the number of spheres with coniponent velocities between the 
limits u and u-^du, v and v+dv, w and wAdw must be 






h 


du dv dw \ 

01’ c* dc d(T, 

employing the notation already used. 

Integrating with respect to d<r from 0 to Ir, we find for the 
number of spheres with velocities between c and cAdc the expression 

iv dc. 

Again, since the number with component velocities between u 
and tL-pdii, v and v-t'dv, w and w+dw is 

or 

it follows that the number of spheres having velocities intermediate 
between u and u + du parallel to the a? 'is . . . 


where A is to be determined by the equations 




or 

h- 

^ Nh^ 

therefore A= ; 

TT- 

that is to say, the number of spheres having velocities betw’een c and 
c-rdcis 

Multiplying this expression by c, and integrating the product with 
regard to e from 0 to od , and dividing by /Y, the mean velocity for 
all the spheres becomes 

2 

Vtt/i!- ’ 

and multiplying by c- instead of by c, -we find the mean square of all 
the velocities to be 

£ 

2h‘ 

In the preceding investigation no account has been taken of 
collisions between the spheres and the enclosing boundary of the 
region in which they are contained, because in every such collision 
the magnitude of the velocity of each sphere is unaltered and its 
direction is changed according to the ordinary law of reflexion, 
whence it is evident that the distribution is unaffected by such 
collisions. Also, the investigation has been confined to the cases 
of spheres colliding in pairs, but since there need be no limit to 
the smallness of the interval between any pair of collisions the 
result really embraces the cases of simultaneous collisions between 
three or more spheres ; for if a sphere A collides with another 
and immediately afterwards 'with a third C, the resultant velocity 
of A after this second collision must be the same as it* it had col- 
lided with B and 0 simultaneously. 

The foregoing investigation has been given in some detail because 
the principles upon which it proceeds are essentially the same as 
those by which all questions of the distribution of energy among a 
great number of moving bodies are determined, although it may be 
found, as well as the detailed investigations of the results imme- 
diately following, in published memoirs and systematic treatises on 
the kinetic theory of gases. 

If the spheres be not all of equal mass, but if there be 'vrithin the* 
region AT" spheres of mass m, N' of mass m', and so on, then it may 
be proved, by reasoning exactly similar to the foregoing, that when 
the permanent or stable state of motion has been attained the- 
number of spheres of the iV set with component velocities between 
u and u H- du, v and v -h dv, iv and to -f dw is 

7mc2 

A& 2 diL dv dw, 

and the number of the set having component velocities between. 
u' and -t-du', v' and v' -^dv', id and w' + did, is 


where c^=u^-hv-+ iiP-, 
for both sets, and 


Ale 2 yi'f p/p 

d^=u'--hv'- + w'^, h is a constant the same- 




■ ' II . \ . 


and so on if there be any other sets. 

The mean velocity and mean square velocity of each sphere of the* 
AT set are 

and the mean kinetic energy of each of such spheres is 

£ 

the last result being common to all the sets. 

If the spheres in the given region be acted on by any given forces 
tending to fixed centres, and functions of the distances of the centres 
of the spheres from the centres of force, we may not in such case 
assume, a priori, that the chances of velocities in all directions are 
the same ; but we may assume that the number of spheres of any 
set {N) with coprdinates of , their centres intermediate between. 

■ ' ' .. > : ’ . 

■ . ' ' i i . I . ' , ''' ' • ^ ‘ ' 
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..T and !V + dx, y and y + dy, z and z + dz, and component velocities 
intermediate between u and tc + du, v and v + dv, w and w + is 

f (.r, y, z, u, V, id) dx dy dz dii dv dw. 

In tlie state of permanence tlie form of ^ must be independent 
of the time so long as tlie sphere is moving free from collisions 

with any other. -r . -.x* 

From the last-mentioned condition it must follow that, if 

&e., be any equations among the variables determining the 
position and motion of any sphere obtained by the elimination of t 
from the equations of motion of that siihere, then xp must he of the 
form xp {<p^, (p.,, &c. ). With the assumption, then, that the number of 
spheres of the given set with variables between the above-mentioned 
limits is 

^(<^1, (pQ...) dx...dWy 

we find for the form of xp, by reasoning like the foregoing, 

J_e~^ (x+'Y')^ where % is the potential energy of the sphere in 
the position x, y^ z, and + + and h is o, constant, the 

■same for all the sets. 

If we integrate the expression Ae~ 2 )dx dy dz du dv dw 

for all values of x, y, z within the given region, we find for the 
number of spheres of any set with component velocities between 
w and u-rdio^ v and v + dv^ w and lo + dw^ 
hm(^ 

Be^ 2 die dv dtVj 

whence w’e easily see that the chances of velocities in all directions 
are the same, and that the mean_velocity and mean square velocity 

■of any sphere of this set are ^ respectively, and the mean 

3 

kinetic energy of any such sphere is and therefore the same for 
•all the sets. 

Furthermore, if we integrate the expression 

Ae ' ^ ^ dx dy dz du dv dw 

for all values of 'W, v, and ^<o from - co to -i- co respectively, we 
obtain a result of the form dx dy dz, and therefore the number 

of spheres of the set in question with centres within the elementary 
volume dx dy dz, or, what is the same thing with the exception of a 
constant factor, the chance of the centre of any sphere of that set 
being vdthin that elementary volume, is dx dy dz, so that the 

-density of the N set of matter in the neighbourhood of the point x, y, 

•13 is mC?<5“*^^X. 

We are now in a position to compare the physical properties of a 
medium composed of monatomic molecules in motion, and free 
from any intennolecular or interatomic forces with those of ordinary 
■gases, so long at least as the atoms are spherical. 

Consider two contiguous portions of such a medium separated by 
•any plane parallel to that of yz, and, since the distribution and 
motion of each set of spheres is independent of all the other sets, 
let us confine our attention to the spheres of the N set. Suppose 
that there are N such spheres per unit volume in the neighbour- 
hood of the point x, y, z, whose component velocities parallel to 
the axis of x are between and u^-dii. The number of these 
•spheres which cross the elementary area d.y dz in time dt wdll be 
the same as the number of the dN spheres whose centres are 
situated within the elementary parallelepiped dx dy dz, in which 
4 x is equal to udt, and this number is 

Nil dy dz dt. 

Each of these spheres carries across with it a momentum parallel 
to a? equal to mio', the total nioinentuni parallel to £c transferred 
across dy dz in time dt is therefore 

dy dz dt. 

If K, be positive, this is positive momentum transferred from the 
negative to the positive side of the plane yz] and if be negative, 
this is negative momentum similarly transferred from the positive 
to the negative side of that plane. In either case it follows that 
by the mere motion of these spheres across the area dy dz the 
positive momentum parallel to the axis of a’ is diminished by the 
•quantity mNii? dy dz dt on the negative side of the plane y z, 
and increased by the same_ quantity on the positive side of that 
plane in the time dt ; m being, as before, the mass of each sphere. 
Hence, on the whole, there is a transference of positive x momentum 

in the time dt across the area dy dz equal to mdy dzdt^ u^N; that 
is, equal to - co 

dy dz dt pvF, 

wliere p is the density of the N matter at the point x, y, z, and 
is the mean square of the x velocities. 

But either by integration or general reasoning it is easily seen 


that where # is the mean square of the resultant velo- 

3 

cities of the W spheres, and is equal, as w-e have proved, to 
, vih* ■ 

Therefore, there is a transference of positive momentum from the 
negative to the positive side of the plane 2/ across the area dy dz in 
Hme dt equal to 

p dy dz dt 
mh 

Each separate sphere whose component velocities are u, v, and 
carries across the same area y and momenta equal to mv and mw 
respectively, so that in the time dt there are carried across the area 
dy dz y and s momenta equal to 'Zmuv dy dz dt m. 6 . lUimuw dy dz dt, 
respectively. By symmetry it is clear that "Zmi-cv and 'Zmuw are 
separately zero. Therefore, the resultant mutual actions of the tw'o 
portions of the medium under consideration in the time dt is the 
transference across the elementary area dy dz of a quantity of x 

momentum equal to pdy dz dt ~ from the negative to the positive 

side of the bounding plane. If this mutual action, or, as it is gener- 
ally called, “pressure” wiien referred to unit of surface, be denoted 
by the symbol^, we get the equation 

v^ 

dy dz dt— p dy dz dt 


V=P 


3 


=-A. 

"mJh 


Since the momenta parallel to y and 2: remain unaltered, it 
follows that the mntual action or pressure betw^een contiguous por- 
tions of the medium in the neighbourhood of any point is normal 
to the bounding surface at that point. Since also the expression 

for ^ or is independent of the direction of the x axis, it fob 

lows that the pressure at any point of the medium is the same in 
all directions. 

If the contiguous portions of the medium be separated by a 
material instead of an ideal plane, it will be necessary for the main- 
tenance of equilibrium that there should be an action between this 
plane and the adjacent medium, equivalent to the transference of 
momentum estimated above ; but action measured by the rate per 
unit of time at which momentum is generated constitutes moving 
force or statical pressure. Hence the force or pressure between the 
plane and medium is normal to the plane, independent of the 
direction of the plane through the point, and equal to the value of 

-iL at the point. 
mh 

W'hen several sets of spheres are present together in the region 
under consideration, the distribution of the centres and of the 
velocities of each set is, as w’e have seen, independent of the co- 
existence of the other sets. If therefore pj, po, &c., be the densities 
of the matter of the difierent sets in the neighbourliood of the point 
X, y, z, and if p^, &c., be the pressures at that point defined as 

above, and if vij, &c. , be the masses of the spheres of each of 
the sets, and p the total pressure, we get 

^ + jPg -f &c. 


= A + 


-f- &c. 


Hence we amve at the following conclusions : — (1) there is one 
physical quantity having the same value for every set of spheres — 


namely, the mean kinetic energy of each sphere, or let this 

quantity he called r ; (2) the distribution of the positions and 
velocities of the spheres of each set is independent of the coexist- 
ence of the remaining sets, and is in all respects the same as if that 
particular set existed alone in the region considered; ( 3 ) the 
pressure at any point referred to unit of surface at any point of 

2' 

the medium arising from the action of any one of the sets is — pr, 

where p is the density of that particular set at the point in question, 
and r is the physical quantity above referred to as common to all 
the sets. 

This third inference may he expanded into the following three 
law’s : — (a) if r be kept constant, then the pressure arising from 
each set varies as the density of that set ; (/ 3 ) if p be kept constant, 
then the pressure from each set varies as r ; (7) if the pressures 

m 

her of spheres per unit volume is the same. 

Kow suppose there is a mixture of any number of gases in any 
region; W'hen there is equilibrium there is one physical quantity, 
namely, temperature, which is the same for all; the intrinsic 
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enerjic}* of tliis mixture ilepeu*Is, as wo Ivuow’, upon its temiJerature, 
and the energy of these moving splxa'es is entirely kinetic, and inayi 
be conceived, tln.Ti ‘fore, tr> be a function of the mean vis vwa* Let 
us then assume that in this Taediiim of moving spheres we have a 
representation of a mass of gases, ami that what is called the 
temperature (tf t]{<‘ ga-t ous mass is nothing else than the r or mean 
kinetic energy of ea‘*ii luuving sj'hiere. Then, with this assumption, 
the three parts (a, .'5, 7) of inference (3) above correspond to the 
gaseous laws (connected witii the names of Boyle, Charles, and 
Avogadro iv-spi.-ctively, and inference (2) corresponds with the law 
of Lalton cunceriii ng gaseous mixtures, 

■\Ve may also de<hrco tiie oi’dinary liydrostatical equations of 
equilibrium from the formula? wliieh we have obtained. 

Tor, since these equations give us 

r= and p = 

^ mh. ^ 


we get 


and similarly 




and -?nX, 
cm 


■ P 


clp 

where AT, Y, and Z are the component impressed forces, or the 
negatives of the space variations of xailong the coordinate axes. 

So far, tiierefore, the physical properties of a perfect gas or mixture 
of such gases correspond, in all respects, with the physical properties 
of a medium consisting of a set of elastic spheres, or of a mixture 
of sets of such spheres, with the sole assumption that the physical 
property termed temperature, in the case of the gas, corresponds to, 
or is represented l;»y, the mean kinetic energy of each of the spheres, 
and that each sphere represents the chemical atom. 

There are, however, physical properties of gases which this theory 
fails to explain. The most important of these is the ratio of the 
specific heats at eoiistaiit volume and constant temperature respect- 
ively. The specific heat of gas expanding while being heated under 
a constant pre'.mie is greater than that of gas heated ivith a con- 
stant volume as viimi it is contained in a rigid vessel, for the 
obvious physical rtM-^on that in the former case a portion of the 
heat is convert<Hl into mechanical work, namely, that p^formed by 
the expansion under the constant pressure. This ratio of the specific 
heat of gas under constant pressure to the specific heat with con- 
stant volume has been determined for many gases with great ac- 
curacy, cliiefly from observations of the velocity of sound in such 
gases, in which velocity tlm value of this ratio bears a very im- 
portant part. 

Kow, oil the assumption of the gas being constituted of a number 
of elastic spheres in rapid but irregular motion among each other, 
and the physical propisrty of temperature being represented or 
raeasure<l by the mean vis viva of each sphere, the ratio of these 
specific heats must be exactly If. 

For, if V be the volume occupied by a unit of ma.ssof this moviim 
sphere medium, and r the number of spheres to the unit mass, and 
it* p be the density, it follows that 

m=pr=:l. 

Also we know that the pressure referred to unit surface, is given 
l)v the equation 

2 

■ rr, 

wdiere r is the mean vis viva. If now r increase from r to t+ 5r, 
while V remains constant, the increase of intrinsic energy must be, 
from definition, rdr. Also if there be a similar change in r without : 
the restriction of -e being constant, but supposing p to he constant, 
there is external mechanical work performed equal to pdv, where 
Sv is the increase of volume. Also 

pdv = J-roV ; 

and therefore the wliole energy required to be supplied from without 
must be in this case 

v5t +-~ 

Or the ratio of the energies to be supplied from without, in order 
that the mean vis viva of tlie moving sphere medium should be 
increased by the same amount in the two cases respectively, becomes 

2 ' ■ 


If therefore the gaseous mass be adequately represented by the 
moving sphere medium, the ratio of the specific heats must be 1|. 

Mercury vapour is the only gas for which the ratio has so large 
a value as tliis. Several of the more permanent gases have the 
ratio equal to 1 '40S, wdiile in others it falls as low as 1 *26. The 

value for mercury vapour, as determined by Kundt and Warburg | where 


(Pogcfcmlorf, elvii. 353), is between X *695 ami 1*631, the mean of all 
the observations being some what under T6. If any value above 
1*6 be insisted on it w'ili be impossible to retain the theory as 
above enunciated. In point of fact we may say, in anticipation 
of what has yet to come, that there is no modification of the kinetic 
theory as hitherto treated which could give a higher value for the 
ratio in question than If. 

It follows from what has been proved that either all known gases 
and vapours, except the vapour of mercury, and perhaps cadmium, 
must be polyatomic, or else that the attempts to explain the consti- 
tution of gases by the kinetic theory must be abandoned. We 
must therefore proceed further to investigate the physical pro- 
perties of a medium consisting of compound atoms or molecules 
built up of atoms in any definite arrangement, such molecules being 
in a condition of irregular motion among themselves, such as 
have supposed in the cases of the spherical atoms hitherto con- 
sidered. 

It will he observed, on reference to the cases of the spheres hitherto 
investigated, that, whether there be forces to fixed centres in action 
on the medium or not, the chance of any sphere having the coordi- 
nates of its centre and its component velocities bet'vveeii xmYx+dxp 
y and y-tdy,z and s + u and u + d%i^ v and v + dv, %o and w + dio^ 
is proportional to 6 ' dxdydz du dv (fn;, where E is the total energy, 
kinetic and potential, of the sphere in the state of position and 
motion defined by x, y, z, u, v, w. 

We may generalize this proposition, and prove that when the 
sphere is replaced by a molecule of any shape and constitution, so 
as to be defined as to position and motion by r generalized coordi- 
nates with their corresponding momenta the chances of 

the molecule having its defining variables between the limits and 
qi-td.qj../p^ diXidi p^ + cl/p^, or, wdiat is the same thing, the nnmber of 
such molecules at anytime wdth variables thus limited, whether 
there be forces to fixed centres or not, and whether interatomic 
forces or intermolecular forces are or are not in action on the mole- 
cular aggregate, is proportional to 

dqi.,,dp,., 

w’here h is a constant, the same for all molecules, and is the 
total energy, kinetic and potential, of the molecule in the free state 
as to position and motion, the potential energy being that of the 
fixed centre forces on the molecule, togetlier vdth that of its inter- 
atomic forces, in the given position. 

The problem before us may be stated thus : — 

A number of similar molecules possessing in the whole n degrees 
of freedom, where n is very large, are in motion in a region of space 
bounded by a material envelope, under the action either of forces 
to fixed centres (called external forces) or of forces between different 
molecules and difierent parts of the same molecule, as well as by 
forces between the fixed boimdary and the contained molecules, all 
of them conservative, so that the total energy, kinetic and potential, 
of the aggregate remains always the same ; it is required to find the 
chance of a group of any one or more molecules possessing in the 
whole T degrees of freedom, defined by the coordinates qi...q^ and 
momenta where r is small compared with n, having its 

variables between the limits q^ and qi+dqi..p^ and j?,. + 

We might start with the assumption made above in the case of 
the spheres under central forces, that this chance must be of the 
form 

{(pi, ^2, &c.) dq:^,.\dp^ 

where ^2 = % 02 = % 3-^® obtained by the elimination of 

t between the equations of motion of the r gi*onp under the fixed 
centre and boundary forces and those between its component atoms, 
because there is nothing in the conception of a molecule beyond 
that of a system wdth a number of degrees of freedom, and under 
internal forces ; and in this ease, considering the generality of the 
assumption as to the external forces, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive the existence of any general equation, independent of the time, 
between the variables, except that of the conservation of energy, so 
that the chance in question becomes 

p(E;)dq^„.dp^, 

where E^ is above defined, and it remains to determine the foim of 0. 

If we considered a second group of one or more molecules con- 
taining s degrees of freedom (where s may or may not be equal to 
T, but, like T, is much smaller than n), and defined by the coordinates 
and momenta fwo groups together 

contain r + 5 degrees of freedom defined by the variables qi..Pr^sj 
and since r-f 5 is small compared vdth n, the chance of this group 
having its variables between q-^^ and + and^;,4.,+0p^, 

must be 


But this chance must he equal to the chance of the r gi’oup being 
fixed in the state multiplied by the chance 

of the remaining 5^ group being in the state 2'rfi+c^^r+i*-* 
here the r group are so fixed. 
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Kow to find tliis latter cliancc we obser\^e that it is the chance of 
the s gi’oup being in their required limits of position and motion, 
when the internal forces between the and s group become forces 
between tlie s groiiji and fixed centres. 

If the total kinetic energy of the r group in their given state be 
r,., and that of the r-t-s* group be the total kinetic energy ol 
the s gi’oup must be ” ^?- 

Also if the total potential energy of the r + s group under the 
influence of all forces be Xr+sf made up of — 

(1) x,.j the potential energy of the r group to fixed centres, and of 

its internal forces ; 

(2) Xat similarly taken for the s group ; and 

(3) the potential energy of the r and 5 group forces. 

And when the r group is lixecl the potential energy of the 5 gi’oup 
is reduced to f 2 ) and ( 3 ), or is Xr^s ” Xr- 
Therefore the clianee of the s group having its variables within 
the required limits wdien the r group is fixed must be 

^ i^r+s ~ -^r) 

Therefore 

"ip (-^,.4.., ■“ A^j.) dQj. > "ip dQj^,..dp^gi 

or f f (Avfs “ A'r) = ’A (Avh-s)* 


Therefore 


xp (») = 


„ Cx _ 


^ suppose. 


And the chances of the r group having its variables between the 
limits and q-^ + dqiy.q^^ ^nd Pr + <^{Pr in the state of per- 

manent or stable motion, he proportional to 

which was to he proved. 

Supposing no-w that the aggregate of molecules under considera- 
tion consists of a number of sets of similar molecules, the number 
of molecules in one of these sets being A^, where JSf is very large, 
and suppose that each of these N molecules possesses cr degrees of 
freedom defined by the coordinates qi^.^q^- with the momenta 
Pi^-Po- mass is 5;^. Three of these coordinates may 

be taken as the rectangular coordinates of its centre of mass, in 
which case the corresponding momenta will he mu, mv, mw, where 
«, V, and w are the component velocities of translation of that centre 
of mass. Then in this ease, if be the remaining 

coordinates and momenta of the molecule, the chance of the mole- 
cule’s variables being -within the limits x and x + dx...p^ and 
P(T‘^^¥a- proportional to 

e dx dy dz dqj^..xlp4^c 2 ^ dudvdiv..,(pi\ 

where T, the kinetic energy of the molecule, is equal to 

where / is a quadratic function of the ^j’s, having as coefficients 
known functions of the g'’s. 

If we integrate the expression (I) for all possible values of x, y, z, 
S'4-**2'(r, P'i-'Per, obtain an expression of the form 
-hdlL c2 

Be 2 dudvdiu (II), 

where B is independent of u, v, and w, and c- = ic^ -h + uP. From 
the form of (II) it follows, exactly as in the cases of the elastic spheres, 
that the chances of all directions of the yelocity of translation of a 
molecule are equal, that the mean velocity and mean square velocity 
of translation of each molecule are 

-g- 

\/mli 

o 

respectively, and that the mean kinetic energv of translation is , 

2h 

and the same for a molecule of any set. 

Again, if T he the mean total kinetic energy of the molecule, then 


and to interatomic forces in the position defined by x, y, s, 174... ^<7. 
The dimensions of the molecule are so small that we may regard 
forces from each fixed centre on different parts of the molecule as 
parallel and equal and functions of the distance of the centre of 
mass from that fixed centre, so that, if the part of % arising from 
these fixed centre forces be called Xu Xi ^ function of x, ?/, z, 

and of these variables only, the remaining part of % (arising from 
interatomic forces), which may be called xo, will be a function of 
the cr -3 variables §'4... <3'^. 

If in (IV) we write X1 + X2 ^*01’ x? and then integrate for all values 
of S'4...g'j'jWe obtain an expression of the form. 

dx dy dz - 0 ^)? 

where D is independent of x, y, z, and therefore p the density of 
the N molecule matter in the neighbourhood of the point x, y, z, is 

From these results all the propositions proved above with reference 
to the aggregate of elastic spheres or monatomic molecules, as to the 
correspondence of the physical properties of such an aggregate witli 
those of gases as indicated by the gaseous laws, may be deduced 
also for this aggregate of polyatomic molecules. So that if T be 
equal to or the mean kinetic energy of agitation of any one of 

the aggregate of moving molecules, if v be the volume occupied by 
unit of mass, r the number of molecules in unit of volume, and m 
the mass of each molecule, we have, exactly as in the case referred 
to, 

mr = l, pv = l, 


and 


AVe also get the ordinary hydrostatical equations 

f=pX, f=pr, ±=pz 

dx dy dz 

from this expression for p combined with the equation 

remembering that 
^Xi 


- inX, 


-m.Z, 


w- ■- I'--”’'- 

whence the coincidence of the physical properties of this aggregate of 
polyatomic moving molecules with those of a gas, on the assump- 
tion that the temperature represents the mean kinetic energy of 
agitation, is at once apparent. 

It can be shown also that the aggregate of moving molecules, 
such as we conceive a gas to he, possesses another very important 
physical property which, by its analogy to the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, afibrds additional evidence of the relation between the 
phenomena of heat and those of aggregates in some kind of motion, — 
the property in question being that, if in any aggregate of moving 
molecules the mean kinetic energy of any one of them be called 
T, and if SQ he an increment of energy imjiarted to the aggregate 

from without, then is a perfect diflerential. 
r 

If to this aggregate we apply a certain small quantity 5(3 of heat 
or energy from without, and if dr be the increase of the mean 
kinetic energy of agitation when the volume is unaltered, then 
this constancy of volume prevents any of the energy 8Q from being 
absorbed in doing external work ; but it is conceivable that the 
increase of r may cause such a change in the average state of the 
molecule as to produce a variation dx in the mean potential energy 
of the molecule, 8x being proportional to Sr. 


Therefore 


dr 





and if we evaluate this expression, paying attention to the form of 
T as a quadratic function of the jy’s mentioned above, we shall find 

for (III) the expression 

It follows from this result that each additional degree of freedom 
of the molecule increases the mean total kinetic energy of the mole- 
cule by the quantity i, which is the mean kinetic energy of trans- 
lation parallel to any one of the axes, and that the total kinetic 
energy is proportional to the number of such degrees of freedom. 

If, again, we integrate the expression (I) for all values of the 
momenta, we obtain an expression of the form 

Ge ■" dx dy dz d'Q'4. , .dq^ (TV), . 

where x is the potential energy of the molecule due to fixed centi*e 


But f — fL 

“ 2 ;] 3 ’ 3 ' 

therefore 5 ^=r 

t 3 dr J 

If the volume vary by 8% the pressure being constant, then we must 
add external work, orjySv, to the energy absorbed, so that if the whole 
external energy now applied be 8'Q, and the increase of tempera- 
ture 8r he the same in both cases, we have 

r dr +pov 

d'Q_^ \3 dr/ ^ 

^ ' 

But if^ he constant, then as before 

pdv = 2 §r. 


.... ///... 

lll...e-«-OC+T) dx...dp^ 
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ainl tlifrefore the ratio of a'(? to BQ, or of the two specific heats at 
cou.^aiit pressure aiul coiistmit vuhime respectively, becomes 

^ 4. 9 . - 


i*3 


}^.2C 

dr 


is unknown in all respects except that it must be positive ; also 
we know that <7 luiist be integral and not less than 3 ; if we denote 

r/y' '■ 

3 A Ly f:. ye liave for the ratio 

^ 2 4 - c 

■ (T + ■ 

or 1 + ■ , 

cr + e’ 

which, with the necessary limitations of <r and e, cannot be greater 
than I’l or 1 '6, and in this liniiting cavse the gas must be mon- 
atomic. ■ ■ , , ' . . 

If, tlierefore, any value above 1 *6 of the ratio for mercury vapour 
be insisted upon, the theory 1 mist ha abandoned so far as present 
iiivestigatioiiK are coiicerncML If, however, the ditfereuce betiveen 
1 '6 and any higher value given by the observations be regarded as 
within reasonable limits of ex peiiiuental error, tliis value for mercury 
vapour, a gas which on rdiemical grounds is regarded as monatomic, 
may be viewed as conlirming the theory, at least trmto. 

If two spherical atoms were united by a rigid rod to form a mole- 
cule, such a molecule would have live degrees of freedom and the 
specihe heat ratio would in this case be 1|, for c v'ould then be 
zero. Tills value has a plausible approximation to the observed 
value 1*408 of the tatio in a great number of two-atom gases, such 
as hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and others, but all observations 
agree so completely in the ratio 1*408, or from 1*405 to 1*408, that 
it hardly seems reasonable to regard the dilfereiice *008 as vdthin 
the limits of experimental erroi*, unless, indeed, we had gi’ounds 
for suspecting a tendency to excess in all the methods employed for 
the detennination of the ratio. But there are other difficulties 
more formidable still, arising from the spectroscojiic properties of 
heated gases. The light emitted by such gases, so long as they ai'e 
of no great density, never presents a continuous spectrum, but a 
speetruin consisting of bright lines with intervening dark spaces. 
Thus the spectrum' of hydrogen gives thirty- two bright lines, that 
of mercuiy vapour six lines, that of nitrogen eighteen, and so on. 
So long as light is regaixled as an energy interconimunicable vith 
heat, and light of debiiite refrangibility is referred to vibrations of 
given period, we must regard these discontinuous spectra as con- 
nected with, and arising from, vibrations of determinate periods in 
the molecule of the heated gas. And if a gas such as hydrogen or 
nitrogen be constituted, as we are supposing, of an indeffnite repe- 
tition of .similar molecules, it must follow that such molecules must 
be capable, at any rate when not too closely packed together, of as 
many independent vibrations as there are bright lines in the spec- 
truni ; that is to say, in addition to the three degrees of freedom 
arising from motion of translation in solid space, each molecule 
must possess as many additional degrees of freedom or possible 
relative motion of its parts as are indicated by the number of spec- 
trum lines. The degrees of freedom coiTesjionding to motion of 
translation cannot irell contribute anything to these luminous 
vibrations owing to their assumed irregularity and indepenclenee of 
any law ; but it is otherwise with the internal or relative degrees of 
freedom of each molecule, for, unless the gas be very dense, \ve may 
easily conceive a sufficient interval of time behveen one encounter 
and the next of any molecule with another for very many vibra- 
tions, each according to its owm law*, to take place in the relative 
positions of different parts of the molecule. At each encounter the 
whole molecule w'ould be roughly shaken, and when the encounters 
uiexeased in frequency the vibi-ations wmuld become irregular and 
the spectrimi w*ould degenerate into a general diffused light of no 
definite refrangibility, just as music degenerates into ordinary noise. 
And this is exactly wdiat occurs in the spectra of dense gases. 

To bring the theory, therefore, into agreement wntli observed 
phenomena, we require very many more degrees of freedom in each 
molecule than could possibly be assigned to it in accordance with 
the observed value of the ratios of the specific heats, — mercury 
vapour, for example, admitting w’ith difficulty the minimum number 
of throe such degi*ees, as we have just now* seen, wdiile its spectrum 
w*ouid require at least nine. And the difficulty increases as we pass 
to hydrogen and other gases. 

We might perhaps conceive, with the view of possibly explaining 
this difficulty, that there w*ere in all gases a number of composite 
^ ' gi'ees of fre« " * '' *” ■' 

molecules with three or i 


we miglit, at least until such experimental detennination has been 
arrived at, conceive that our atoin.s may change their constitution 
under increased temperature, and become themselves capable of 
vibration. There is nothing in the (inception of an atom as w*e are 
considering it wdiicli is really ineoiisistcnt with such an hypothesis. 

Certain observed phenomena accompanying dissociation and com- 
bination give rise to other difficulties in the w*ay of the acceptance 
of the kinetic theory in addition to those arising from the equal 
distribution of mean kinetic energy just iiow^ discussed. For when 
nitrogen and hydrogen, for example, are mixed in proportion to form 
ammonia it is observed (1) that at ordinary temperatures they do 
not exhibit the slightest tendency to combine directly wdth each 
other, while, on the other hand, (2) ammonia at ordinary temperatures 
does not exhibit the slightest tendency to decompose into niti’ogen 
or hydrogen. But ammonia when subjected to certain very high 
temperatures becomes partially decomposed—tiiat is, becomes a 
mixture of so many parts of ammonia and of so many other parts 
of nitrogen and hydrogen in the proportions to form ammonia ; and 
if the temperature be high enough the decomposition may he com- 
Xffete. But, in accordance with the kinetic theoiy^, the conditions, 
whatever they may be, which at high temperature cause the ammonia 
to decompose, must sometimes occur to Individual molecules at 
ordinary temperature, because temperature, as w*e understand it, 
merely indicates a certain quantity of kinetic energy, and therefore 
in a gas, how*ever cold, there will be ahvays some molecules in a 
state for dissociation ; and this dissociation having taken place can 
by (1) never be compensated by recombination ; therefore dissocia- 
tion should be going on in ammonia at all temperatures, and this 
i*esult is contrary to the observed phenomena (2). It might possibly 
be conceived, as a w*ay of meeting this last-mentioned difficulty, that 
the dissociation attendant upon high temperature— that is, upon an 
average large molecular velocity* of translation — requires that there 
should be a fairly rapid repetition of encounters among molecules 
moving with dissociation velocity to ensure the production of dis- 
sociation, and that in the case of a gas at lo w temperature, or small 
average velocity, the chance of two molecules encountering one 
another at high velocities is small, and the chance of any molecule 
meeting with any rapid succession of such encounters is practically 
insensible, and therefore that the dissociation spoken of really never 
takes place. 

As above stated, w*e conceive that in any gas at ordinary x^ressure 
and temperature the intermoleciilar forces are very small in the 
aggregate — that is, in Clausius’s language, liave a very small virial, — 
by wdiich is understood, not that the forces themselves, where 
acting, are small, but that, considering the wdiole aggregate of 
molecules at any instant, there are very few pairs nea.r enough to 
each other to exert any appreciable force on each other. Or, if we 
could w*atch any individual molecule for any time, w*e should find 
that during by far the greater portion of the time it w’as sensibly 
free from any action by sinTOundiug molecules. The distance 
traversed by the type molecule between the instant w*hen it passes 
out of the sphere of action of one molecule and the instant w^hen 
it passes into the sphere of action of the next — that is, from one 
encounter to another — is called its free pat/i>. 

We may find the chance that a molecule starting from any point 
with velocity w in a uniform gas shall have free path betw’een x 
and X + dx from that point. 

If a be the chance for such a molecule of free path at leoM unity, 
then is the chance of a free path at least 2. Hence the chance 
of free path at least x must be of the form a\ 

Following the method employed by 0. E. Meyer, ^ let us write 
this in the form 


l' 


where therefore 




molecules with many degi'ees of freedom mixed up with the other 
molecules with three or five such degrees, but in so small a propor- 
tion to these molecules that their presence produces no appreciable 
effect upon the specific heats ; or, since we have no exnerimentAl d«- 


1 ■■ 

log OJ ’ 

then the chance of free path x-rdx is 

so -j- dx ' ' 

e d . 

The chance that such a molecule shall have its first encounter 
between x and x + dx is the difference of these twn expressions; 
that is, X , 

e'T* 

I 

This is the chance of a free path betw* een x and x + dx. 

The mean free path for such a molecule must then be 


e I ^dx 




^ ~:rdX=^l. 


This is the meaning of the constant line i . But if we denote 
by B the number of encounters which a molecule moving through 
space with velocity (a experiences on the average per unit of time, 
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1 B 


Heiiee the chance for such a niolecule of free path between 

and a? -f dx ia 

r.x 

^ . .. W , 

— c ^ ax, 

, ■■ w ■ ■ . 

witli tlie above defiiiition of B. 

The chance of a niolecule whose velocity is w having free path 
ir is of course the same as the chance of its free path having the 

duration lit , the chance of duration between t and t + dt 

thus B pf T, -m 

— 03dt ; or Be dt. 

Meyer determines the value of B, if the molecules be spheres, in 
the form 


B = 




« I 1 

^-1 1 


1 

1' 1.3 


03Vl 


_1_ 

1.2 


™ 03 V + 
3.0 


2ii 


Vi 


where 12= , and s is the sum of the radii of two molecules. 

wirh 

It will be observed that the series converges very rapidly if orh 
is less than unity, the successive coefficients being 


JL 

30 * 


210 ' 


1512 ’ 


11880- 


,&c. 


Having found B for the number of encounters experienced per unit 
of time bv a molecule having velocity w, we have for the average 
number of encounters experienced by any molecule per unit of time, 
which we denote by C, 

4. ^ f°o 

Jo 

From which l^Ieyer deduces 


6 ^= 2 : 


h 


= 12 V 2 . iVVa^. 

Hence the mean value of the free path for all molecules, irresj)ec- 
0 



tive of velocity, is X= = T^TTo • 

0 Tr-sy'JiJS 6 ’" 

Thus the kinetic theory of gases presents to us the conception of 
apparently perfect rest, as the result of motion irregular in detail 
but permanent and stable on the average. Whatever difficulty 
may be felt at first sight in the acceptance of this theory in the 
case of a medium at rest is greatly enhanced when we pass to the 
contemplation of a disturbed medium like a mass of gas tlrrongh 
which a wave of sound is passing. In our ordinary investigations 
of such a disturbance the gas is treated as a continuous body, sub- 
jected to small relative motions of its parts, accompanied by corre- 
sponding variations of internal pressure. When a disturbance or a 
local condensation or rarefaction is set up in any portion of this gas 
we calculate the resulting effects by the well-known equations of 
sound motion. But 011 this kinetic theory the medium is supposed 
to consist of a number of discrete masses — elastic spheres or the 
like— which preserve the physical properties of the medium merely 
by the recurrence of their mutual collisions, such collision's obeying 
no law in individual cases, but preserving a certain average uni- 
formity in the motion of the whole aggregate ;..and we need some 
further investigation to assure ourselves of the applicability of the 
ordinary treatment of wave motion to such a medium. 

How we observe that the physical properties of our medium, so 
far as the relation between pressure, density, and temperature is 
concerned, merely require that the temperature be measured by the 
mean total kinetic energy of translation, and that the mean kinetic 
energy of translation parallel to any fixed line be equal to one- third 
of the mean total energy of translation. If the molecules constitut- 
ing any portion of this medium were animated by a common velocity 
or acceleration, the physical properties of this portion would he 
similarly determined by the velocities and kinetic energies relative 
to the common motion. When the distribution of such relative velo- 
cities is stable or permanent, the average relative kinetic energy in 
any fixed direction is one-third of the average relative total kinetic 
energy, such property constituting normd-1 distribution. 

Suppose that in any portion of a medium, consisting of equal 
clastic spheres, this distribution lias been disturbed— that is, 
and X?nw'^ are uueqna]. If F w>-ere the relative velo- 
city of any pair of spheres after such disturbance and before they 
collide, and 6 the angle between F and the common normal at the 
point of impact, then the normal and tangential relative velociide® 


before impact are Fcos & and Fsin B, and after impact they become 
- Fcos 6 and. Fsin 9 respectively. The relative velocity after im- 
pact, resolved in the direction of relative velocity before impact, is 
therefore 

~ F cos- 6 + Fsin- 9, 

or - Fcos29; and the chance of 6 being between 9 and 9 + d9 is 
sin. 29 dd. . ■ 

Therefore the average square relative velocity resolved in the 
original direction becomes after impact 




^ y2 

cos- 29 sill 26 dd, or - ~ . 


The relative velocity after impact in the plane of V, and the 
normal perpendicular to the direction of V before impact is 
V sill cos ^ + V sill 9 cos 9, or sin 29, 

And, if a fixed line be taken in the plane perpendicular to F, the 
average value of the square of the relative velocity after impact, 
resolved parallel to this line, is 


Z! 

27r ' 


/T-‘ 

J 0 J 0 


Y2 

siii'^ 29 eos^<l> dd d(p, or — as before. 


^ Hence ive conclude that, in whatever manner the distribution is 
disturbed in any portion of the medium at any instant, it will, for 
all those pairs of spheres which within any given interval encounter 
each other, have assumed the normal distribution after that interval. 

If T denote the average time betw^een tw’o collisions for any given 
sphere, the chance that this sphere shall continue for any time t 

_A 

free from collisions is, as we have seen, e , 

If, therefore, B be the number of spheres within any region whose 
total relative velocity is betw^eeii w and w -f die, but "so distributed 
that the mean square of their relative velocities along any fixed 

line is not then after a time t considerably greater than r, say 
o 

ten times r, the number of the B spheres wiiich have escaped col- 
lision will be utterly inconsiderable, and the distribution will have 
become normal throughout the region. 

Suppose, for instance, that a sound w’ave is passing along a tube 
filled with aii‘, 

a BBC li 

0 ) 


the air in the tube is, at any instant, in a state of alternate com- 
pression and rarefaction, as at 0, E, 0, R above. 

If the note sounded be (say) 500 vibrations per second, the length 
of the 'wave QE is about and the time taken by the wave 

in traversing that distance is about -s-nij-th of a second. 

The air in any section of the tube near P has alternately a small 
positive momentum and an equal small negative momentum, the 
reversal taking place in every ^*^th of a second ; also the same cause 
which produces the average momentum in either case disturbs the 
distribution of energy among the .7’, y, and z directions, i.e., it is 
always producing an excess or defect in mu^ above or below that of 
and miu^. By wdiat has been proved above, this abnormal 
distribution of energy becomes inappreciable, owing to molecular 
collisions in a time considerably less than rFinjth of a second— in 
fact, in about -s-piyATrziTjth of a second, wiien the value of T for 
atmospheric air is considered. It is therefore legitimate, in calcu- 
lating the velocity of sound in air (at least on the elastic sphere 
hypothesis), to regard the distribution as alw’ays normal in any : 
section of the tube, the air in that section or in any elementary 
portion of it possessing, as a whole, any given velocity or accelera- 
tion, estimated as if -we were dealing witli a continuous mass. 

Diffusion of Gases. 

If any further light is to be thrown on the physical 
nature of a molecule from investigations, experimental or 
analytical, concerning gases, it will most probably be by 
means of experiments on the diffusion of gases, or else on 
the internal friction or viscosity of gases, and the com- 
parison of these results with those obtained analytically 
by the methods of the kinetic theory. Such investiga- 
tions have been undertaken experimentally by Graham, 
Loschmidt, Maxwell, O. E. Meyer, and others. An ac- 
count of them will he found in O. E. Meyer^s work above 
referred to. The same problems have also been discussed 
analytically by Maxwell,^ and by Stefan, O. E. Meyer, and 
Boltzmann in the treatises referred to below. . We pro- 
ceed to give a short account of Meyer's results. ’ • ^ 

^ PML» Ma>g,, July 1860, and Feb,. and.Mareh 1868. 
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The term diffusion ” has sometimes been applied to the 
process bj whieli a gas passes through a porous diaphragm. 
This, however, is now generally denominated trmispiratmi. 
It has also been ai^plKHi to the expansion of a gas into 
vacuum, as on the removal of a diaphragm separating the 
gas from an exiiaiisted receiver. This is now generally 
denominated //’cc expanMon. We shall understand, as is 
now usual, by the term diffusion the process by w^hich, 
wdien two or mure gases are mixed throughout any space 
in different proportions at different points, but so that if 
all molecules were of the same gas the w'hole would be in 
equilibrium, the different gases pass through each other 
and tend to equalize the proportions at ail points in the 
■ .space.'" 

Sii}>posie, for iustaiK'C, a tube containing a mixture of two gases, A 
and B, at constant temperature and constant ju’essiire of the com- 
bined gases throughout the tube and sn]>ject to no forces, but the 
density of gas A iuei'casiiig and that of B diminishing from one 
end of the tube to the other. Let the axis of the tube be taken for 
the axis of x. If JS'f^ be the number of molecules of gas A, and Xf, 
the number of molecules of gas B in unit volume, we have, ouung 
to the constant pressure and temperature at all points of the tube, 
a constant. But at a given instant and at any 
point are severally functions of ;c. It will be found that under 
these cireurnstauees more molecules of gas A pass through any sec- 
tion of the tube, Avhieh may be in the plane of in one direction, 
say from left to right, than in the opposite direction. On the 
other hand, more molecules of gas B pass from right to left than 
from left to riglit. And this will go on till the mixture becomes 
uniform througliout the tube. 

The investigation of the rate at which the unequal distribution 
tends to equalize itself in this simple case— that is, the excess of the 
nimiber of molecules of gas A which cross a section of the tube from 
left to right over the number crossing in the same time from right 
to left— is the problem of dhfusion. We give the results obtained by 
O. E. Meyer as follows: — if the molecules of the two gases had the 
same mass and dimensions (to put an ideal case), then the excess of 
molecules of either gas passing through the section in one direction — 

' '1 dX — 

that is, the stream velocity — would be-g wl, where I denotes 

the mean free path for a molecule having velocity oj, and wf is the 
average value of that function for all molecules oi' the gas. 

Wlien we come to deal with two gases, the molecules of one not 
being of the same size and dimensions with those of the other, we 
shall find that, in the absence of any common velocity of the two 
gases at the plane of yz^ more, or fewer, molecules of gas A would 
cross the plane per unit of time from left to right than of gas B 
from right to left, because, assuming constant pressure and tem- 
perature of the mixture at every point in the tube, the number of 
molecules of the two gases combined must be the same at every 
point-— that is, + where A" is constant. Hence 

dx dx ’ 

!Now the excess of molecules of gas A coming from left to right 
per unit of time is i and similarly the excess of mole- 

cules of gas B crossing from right to left per unit of time is 
T distinguish by suffixes a and h quantities 

relating to the two gases respectively. Here and are mean 
free paths for velocity w of the two kinds of molecules through the 
mixed gases, and is not generally equal to Hence the 

total number of molecules crossing the plane from left to right ex- 
ceeds the number coming from right to left Y ^ - ^a)* 

Meyer here assumes that the combined gases have a common 

velocity - common velocity 

will not affect the relative motion of the molecules. On that hypo- 
thesis the rate of diffusion can be calculated as follows. The pro- 
portion of the stream of the combined gases which consists of mole- 
cules of gas A is 

/-T “7 I 

X^-hX,TW K-o’hX 

Hence the total surplus number of molecules of gas A passing 
through unit area of the plane per unit of time is 

. . ... . 






» 


The expression 




is defined to be the ‘‘ coetficient of ditfusioii ” of gas A into gas B'. 
It is evidently the same as that of gas A* into gas A. 

The Ilelatmi of the Coefficient ffi Diffiuswn to Bm 
be shown that the mean free path for a molecule having velo- 
city ta, is for any single gas inversely proportional to the density, 
and for any mixture of gases inversely proportionalto \ the ag- 
gregate volume occupied by matter in unit space. Hence, in the 

expression vy ojZ is inversely proportional to the density, 

or to X, as the ease may be. 

hTow the rate of diffusion on this theory dep>ends upon — ^ ajL. 
Hence, given the absolute increase of density of a gas per unit of 
length, that is, given the rate of diffusion ought to vary in- 
versely as the density of the combined gases. On the other hand, 
given the proportional increase of the density, or the rate of 

diffusion ought to be independent of the density, because in that case- 

<m 

dx 


y varies directly, and oil inversely, as X. The analytical result, 


dX 

that at given temperatures, and given the absolute value of the- 

rate of diffusion is inversely proportional to the density of the gases, 
agrees vdth the experimental results obtained by Loschmidt for 
carbonic acid gas and air, carbonic acid gas and hydrogen, hydrogen 
and oxygen.^ 

Belation of the Coefficient of Diffusion to Tem^jemture. — The- 
coefficient of diffusion varies directly as the square root of the abso- 
lute temperature, for __ 

■ ' ' 


and 




ZV6’- K e 


due- 


or, if a?V/i= 


J5=2A52 


Vr 

's/h 


Hence 




'flh 


where ^ denotes a certain function, and 


i' [y), 


(?) “ * 1 ” 


d(a e 


B 


I 

B 


H 5 “ dye-y^y‘^' 


'Ahy 


L'..; 

-fh ‘ 


This analytical result also agrees fairly with Losehmidt’s experi- 
ments above referred to. 

Friction or Viscosity of Gases. 

Suppose two layers of gas separated by an imaginary 
plane, similar in all respects except that the molecules of 
one have a small common momentum in a certain direction 
parallel to the plane. We may take the imaginary plane- 
for that of yz, and the average direction of motion of the 
molecules on one side of the plane, e,g.^ the left-hand side, 
for the axis of y, the molecules on the right-hand side of 
the plane having no average momentum. Then the mole- 
cules crossing from the left to the right side carry with 
them an average momentum in the direction and so tend 
to impress the right-hand stratum of gas with that mo- 
mentum. On the other hand, the molecules of the right- 
hand stratum crossing the plane into the left-hand one 
have, relatively to the molecules in the latter, an average 
momentum in the opposite direction, and therefore tend to 
diminish the average momentum of the left-hand stratum. 


, l SUgungsbericlitet I8T0, Bd. Ixi. S, S80. 2 See Meyer’s Kin, TheoHe, p. 295. 
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Hence, if we attempt to cause one stratum of gas to pass 
over another in parallel planes, we experience a resistance 
due to the interchange of molecules between the portions 
of gas separated by tlie }>iaTie. This is in some respects 
analogous to sliding friction between solid bodies, and is 
called by German writers the '' friction {Reih%mg\ by Max- 
well and others the '' viscosity, of the gas. Meyer ^ investi- 
gates this effect of friction in a manner somewhat similar 
to that employed in case of jdiffusion, and obtains for the 

coejEffcient of viscosity J mFoil. 

Relation of the Ooeffieioit of Viscosity to Density and Temfcra- 
-The viscosity of a gas is independent of the density, being, 

according to 0. E. Meyer, ^ Fl. for any one gas, is, as 

we have seen, inversely proportional to the density, and therefore 
U is inversely proportional to the density. On the other hand, N 
is directly proportional to the density. Hence the viscosity is in- 
dependent of the density. This agi*ees \yith the result obtained 
by Maxwell from the kinetic theory in 1860, and with the results 
of experiments by Maxwell ^ and 0. E. Meyer. Also, experiments 
by 0. E. Meyer and Springmiihl ^ on the transpiration of gases show 
that the times in which two different gases under similar circum- 
stances flow through a tube maintain the same constant ratm to 
one another. As in the case of the coeffleient of difiusion, 03 I is 
inversely proportional to the square root of the absolute temperature. 
As both the coefficient of diffusion and that of wscosity depend 
on the same function tol, it should he possible from experiments on 
viscosity to determine the rate of diffusion. Experiments with this 
object have been conducted by Stefan® mth very satisfactory results, 
ins calculated values for the coefficient of diffusion agi*eeing very 
closely with those determined by Loschmidt’s direct experiment.® 

We*' have given the above results for the coefficients of diffusion 
and viscosity from 0. E. Meyer’s work, because his method has met 
with very general acceptance. It has been shown, however, by 
Boltzmann,^ that the method is incomplete. Sleyer’s results can 
only be obtained on the assumption that the molecules of a gas ; 
undergoing diffusion or internal friction, which have any given velo- 
city, Qsio, are moving with that velocity in all directions indifferently. 
We may calculate the number of molecules having velocity w that 
pass through a given plane during a short time dt, starting from 
encounters at any given distance from the plane. If we assume 
that the molecules, issuing from such encounters with velocity Wy 
move indifferently in all directions, we obtain Meyer’s result. 
This assumption is true only of a gas at rest — that is, having no 
velocity of translation — so that our result so obtained would express, 
in case of diffusion, the rate at which two gases hegin to diffuse, if 
given at any instant both at rest — ^that is, with no stream velocity 
— but mixed in unequal proportions in different parts of s];>ace. 
In any actual case of diffusion, either of the two diffusing gases 
acquires a small velocity of translation. If we take this velocity 
into account in calculating the number of molecules of the gas 
passing through a plane, according to Meyer’s method, we shall 
find that it introduces two new terms, one of which, when the 
motion becomes steady, is equal and opposite to the result obtained 
by Meyer. This is proved by Boltzmann in the case of viscosity in 
the treatise- above referred to. The same proof is easily applied in 
the case of diffusion. 

Stefan's Method, — Stefan® regards the two diffusing gases as 
having small velocities of translation, or stream velocities, and 
in . opposite directions, so that the molecules of one gas, of 
mass Wj, have an average momentum in direction from left 
to right, and those of the other gas, of mass 9 %, an average mo- 
mentum m, 2 n .2 ffoin right to left. By virtue of encounters between 
the two sets of molecules, each gas is always iinj)arting to the 
other a portion of its own average momentum, and receiving 
from the other a corresponding momentum in the opposite direc- 
tion. The momentum so ti'ansferred or interchanged is what 
Stefan calls the resistance which one gas offers to the other’s diffusion. 
In this investigation Stefan assumes that all classes of molecules 
of one gas, whatever their molecular velocity in space, have the 
same average velocity in the direction of diffusion — that is, the same 
stream velocity — so that the motion of the molecules of a diffusing 
gas would be exactly represented by considering the molecules of a 
gas at rest — that is, with only its molecular vMocity — at the same 

1 See pp- 311-325 of the work above referred to. 

* 3 Proceedings of the Itoyal Society, Stli February 1866. 

s Poggendorff’s Annalen, 1871, exliii. 14. 

4 Pogg. Ann., 1873, cslviii. 1 and 526. 

5 Sitzungsber, d, iz.-Tc. Akad,., 1872, Ixv. 323. 

6 For a full account of these and other experiments on diffusion and vis- 
cosity, see 0. E. Meyer, Kinetische TheoHe d. Case, under the heads “Reibung” 
and " Diffusion.’^ 

7 “ Znv Gas-Beibung,*'' in the Sitsungsber. d. Tc.-k. Akad., 1881, 

a Memoir “On the Dynamical Theory of Diffusion d.h.dc.Akad^, 

, ' «ET.) ’ 




temperature and pressure, and then givin|r to each molecule the 
additional common velocity xc in the direction of diffusion. Boltz- 
mann, however, shows that, in order correctly to represent the motion 
of the diffusing gas, we must impart to molecules having ditferent 
molecular velocities independent of direction different common 
velocities in the direction of diffusion. And it will be found that 
the resistance of the gases is sensibly modified by this property.® 

^ The complete solution of the problem, — that is, the determina- 
tion of as a function of w, on the hypothesis that the molecules 
are elastic spheres, — is difficult. 

If we assume molecules to he centres of force varying inversely as 
the Mh power of the distance, so that the force at distance r is 

where p is constant, we obtain the following result. We assume 
the molecules of gas A whose absolute velocities are between 
w and w -f dw to have an average stream velocity u in direction of 
the tube, where u is a function of w. Then, if the terminal con- 
dition at the ends of the tube de maintained constant, we obtaiii an 
equation of the form 

p dNr,_4, n-% ^ 

jV dx 3)1 -S ' unit volume 

multiplied by the average value for all molecules of gas A of 


where V is the relative velocity of two molecules, one taken 
from each gas, and (7 is a constant, and m 2 the masses of the 
molecules of gas A and gas B respectively. 

By making n infinite we obtain the result for elastic spheres : in 
n-o 

that case and the problem is to find the average value 

ofuV. 

Since p> varies as the absolute temperature, and the average value 
of V varies as the square root of the absolute temperature, we may 
infer that the average value of % — that is, the stream velocity — will 
vary approximately as the square root of the temperature, as it 
appears to do from experimental evidence. If, on the other hand, 

91=5, V disappears, and ^ — 1 = 1. In this case the analytical de- 

termination of ii, presents no difficulty ; hut in the result the stream 
velocity varies as the absolute temperature, which accords less satis- 
factorily -with experiments. 

0>5r Molecular Di:viensions. 

Many attempts have been made in recent years to form 
an estimate or conjecture, more or less accurate, of the 
numerical value of the dimensions of a molecule and the 
absolute force between molecules. 

In accordance with the view of the subject considered 
in this article, we are here concerned with such specula- 
tions only in so far as they are founded upon the kinetic 
theory of gases, or supported by it. The phenomena of 
diffusion and viscosity especially have afforded grounds for 
estimates of molecular dimensions. 

It is first necessary to define what is meant by tbe 
dimensions of a molecule. Eegarded as an elastic sphere, 
it has dimensions with the conception of which we are 
familiar. It is not, of course, seriously contended by any 
physicists that the molecules of a gas are actually haM 
elastic spheres, exerting no force on each other at any dis- 
tance greater than that of actual contact, and then an 
infinite force. It is necessary to conceive the forces as 
finite, although they may diminish so rapidly with the dis- 
tance as that the motions of molecules in the aggregate 
differ little from what they would be if the molecules were 
ideal elastic spheres. ^Nevertheless, they must be finite 
forces ; and, that being the case, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to frame a definition of the boundary of a mole- 
cule, except as a certain surface at which the forces acting 
between the molecule in question and other molecules 
attain a certain value. 

If, for instance, we were to regard a molecule as a centre of forc^, 

9 For Boltzmann’s own. treatment of tl)e subject we cannot, within the limits 
of this article, do more than refer the reader to the memoir above mentioned, 
“JZur Gas-Beibtmg,” and another as yet unfinished memoir “On .Diffusion," in 
the Sitmngsber. d. k.-k. Akad., 1882. 

10 An account of these will be found in 0. E. Meyer’g Kin. Theorie d. Ga&e, 

in Brofessor Tait's Meeent Advances in Physical Science, lect. xii., and in the 
following memoirs Mag., July 1879, “ On the Size of Molecules," by N. 

D. 0. Hodges; Phit Mag., March 1880, “On the Mean Free Path of Molecules," 
by the same author. See also, lecture deHverecl by Sir W. Thomson at the 
Boyal Institution, 2d Feb. 1883. 
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exerting an attractive force ;^-an(l a repnlsive force we might 

{i fj! 

define the molecule to be a Kphcro of radiua o, such tliat "4— ~"7. 

In like xnaiiTier, rei^ardin^ a molecule as a centre of force, repelling 
according to the law (d tiie inverse fdth power oi the distance, wc 
might define the maguitudo of a molecule as a sphere of radius 
equal to the lea^t distance to wliieh two molecules, whose relative 
veio<*.ity is equal to the mean velocity of the centres of force, 
approach each other in a tlivetd- encounter. 

if on aiiy hypothesis eouceriiiiig the nature of a molecule, or the 
law of force which a<‘ts during encounters, we can calculate the co- 
efihdcnt of viscosity or difiusiou analytically, a comixirison of the 
analytical result with results obtained by experiment may alford 
the means of deterraining the aljsolute numerical value ot the con- 
stants usiid ill the analysis. Fur ex;unple, if we consider the mole- 
cules as fdastic spheres, and if we (jonsider for a moment Meyer’s 
results as coiTect, or approximately correct, the coefiicient of 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ iVm— _ 

viscosity for any single gas can be put in the lorni -gy 
W'here is the number of molecules in iinr^of volume, m the mass 
of a molecule. Kow, for every value of the mean free path 

of a molecule with that velocity is equal to \/h 75^^, where s is 

twice the radius of a molecule multiplied by a numerical factor 
which can be deteruiiiied to any required degree of accuracy. 
at given temperature and pressure the numerical valiie of \/h is 
known. It follows that we can calculate the numerical value of 
the coefficient of viscosity by analytical methods in terms of iWi’- 

to any required degree of accuracy. Let it be experi- 

ments on viscosity we can determine the numerical value of the 
same coefiicient in the form C\, when Oi is a mere numerical quau- 

0 0 

tity, we have immediately the equation = ^7^ , or ^ . 

This gives in absolute numerical measure the value of or 

four times the sum of the great circle areas of all the molecules in 
unit of volume, supposing them to be spherical. If we attempt to 
use the coefiicient of difiusiou instead of viscosity in this method, we 
are met by the difficulty that the analytical result contains now 
two unknown quantities instead of one — namely, the radii of the 
respective molecules of the two gases in question. If this difficulty 
he got over by a comparison of results obtained in difierent ex- 
periments, the gi'cater certainty attending the observations on dif- 
fusion might perhaps compensate for the additional mathematical 
difficulty, and render difiiision at least equally trustworthy with 
viscosity as a method for estimating molecular dimensions. Again, 
on the hypothesis of repulsion between molecules according to the 
law of the inverse fifth ]>ower of the distance, we can calculate 
analytically the rate of difiiision between two reservoirs connected 
by a tube as above described, the result containing only one 
unknown constant, viz,, g, the constant of absolute force. Com- 

S the analytical result with the results of experiments on 
511 through such a tube as above described, if we find them 
capable of being harmonized by attributing any numerical value to 
we should have good reason for concluding that the law of force 
assumed is to a certain extent at least the true law, and that the ‘ 
}>artieular value of g is that which hannoiiizes the analytical with 
the experimental results. And the determination of the absolute 
force, corresponds to, or indeed fs, the determination of the size of 
the molecule. 

Until all the mathematical hypotheses have been fully developed, 
no very great reliance can be placed on the results of such com- 
parisons, even assuming that the experimental results themselves 
are to be depended upon. However valuable the experiments may 
be for other purposes, they are not valuable for the purpose of 
determining molecular dimensions luitil our mathematical analysis 
is sufficiently advanced to enable us to interpret the experiment. 
At present it is perhaps impossible to deduce from the experiments 
any other result bearing on this question than that the coefficients 
of diffusion and viscosity increase with increasing temperature, and 
probably contain an important term proportional to the square root 
of the absolute temperature. If, indeed, it can be shown that that 
is the only term, and it can be also shown that the density of one 
of two diffusing gases in a tube through which steady diflusion is 
going on tends to vaiy in geometrical pi’ogression, then the analysis, 
will lead us to the conclusion tliat molecules of gases behave in 
their physical relations to each other as if they were elastic spheres. 

The following method has also been suggested for estimating the 
magnitude of molecules of mercury. Mercury is regarded by most 
chemists as monat(|mic. Let us assume that its molecules are con- 
ducting spheres ; on that assumption we ipiay calculate the ^eai^c 
inductive camdty of mercury vapour: bii. jB^^day> hypofffiesis to be 

-YTTY, where X is the ratio which the all ,the 


spherical molecules in unit volume bears to unit volume. If now 
K the specific inductive capacity of mercury vapour, can be deter- 

mined experimentally, the equation A= "x^X ^ giound 

for estimating the value of X,— that is, the aggregate volume of the 

Another method, originally proposed by Van der XV aals,is founded 
on the small deviations from Boyle’s law observed in all gases. 
Suppose a vessel of volume V containing a number AT^ of elastic 
spheres, each of mass m, moving with a certain average kinetic 
ener^w. Let p, be tlie pressure. Let a second class of elastic 
spheres, in number A\ each of tlie same mass m as the former class 
and having the same average kinetic energy, be introduced into the 
vessel. If the second class of spheres could freely penetrate the 
first, and viice vevsci, so that there should be no resti’ictions on a 


.sphere of the first class and a sphere of the second being in the 
same place at the same time, then 'the pressure on the walls of the 

vessel would be increased in the exact proportion jyr . Boyle s 

law would be exactly fulfilled. But if tlie sj^heres cannot pene- 
trate each other, the volume occupied by the second class of spheres 

is not r, but V- y Aq7r?’^ if r be the radius of a sphere of the 

first class. Consequently, the pressure due to the second class of 
spheres is rather gi’eater than it should be, and there is a sn^ail 
deviation from Boyle’s law. Yan der Y’"aals treats the pressure as 
proportional to the number of encounters, and therefore inversely 
projwrtioiial to the mean free patli, which is evidently diminished 
by any increase in the magnitude of the spheres, and diminished 
more than in in-oportion by any increase in the number. 

(H. W. W.— S. H. B.) 

Chemical Aspect. 

The word Molecule is used by chemists to express the unit 
of a pure substance, that quantity of it wliich its formula 
ought to represent. What this quantity is, in any particular 
case, must be ascertained by studying the chemical actions 
by which the substance is produced and the chemical changes 
which it undergoes. We may give one or two illustrations 
to show how this can be done, as well as to indicate the 
limits within which these methods can be applied. 

The formula usually assigned to acetic acid is CoH^Og. 
This agrees with almost all the chemical actions in which 
it takes part. Thus, one quarter of the hydrogen is 
replaceable by other metals, as in C2H3KO2, <^c. ; and one, 
two, or three quarters of the hydrogen can be replaced by 
chlorine. There must, therefore, be four (or a multiple of 
four) atoms of hydrogen in the molecule. Similarly, half 
of the oxygen can be replaced by sulphur, and one-half of 
the oxygen along with one-quarter of the hydrogen can 
be replaced by chlorine. There must, therefore, be two 
(or a multiple of two) atoms of oxygen in the molecule. 
Again, the formation of marsh gas and carbonate of soda, 
when acetate of soda is heated with caustic soda, and the 
formation of aceto-nitrile from cyanide of potassium and 
iodide of methyl, show that the carbon in acetic acid is 
divisible by two, or that the molecule contains two (or a 
multiple of two) atoms of carbon. is the simplest 

formula which fulfils these conditions, but the existence of 
an acid acetate of potash and an acid acetate of ammonia, 
the formulae of which are usually written CgH^KOo, 
and C2H3(NH4)02, CgH^Og, as if these were com 
pounds derived from two molecules of acetic acid, might 
lead us to C^HgO^, as this show^s that the hydrogen is 
divisible by eight. In the same way, we can easily satisfy 
ourselves that or some multiple of is the 

formula of starch ; that CgHglSTO, or some multiple of is 
the formula of indigo blue, and so on. But it is not easy 
to determine by purely chemical methods whether these 
formulae themselves, or multiples of them, really represent 
the molecule. A simple formula may suffice for 
many of the reactions of a substance, and may 
.to represent a great many of its derivatives, 
reactions and derivatives may be discovered vr'^‘^ 
a mtilt; 
indicat 
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illustration is supplied by mellitic acid. For a long 
time the formula 0411^04 was used for this acid, and by 
means of it all the then known derivatives were repre- 
sented. But later investigations by Baeyer proved that 
this formula must be multiplied by three, the new deriva- 
tives obtained by him not being capable of representation 
with any formula simpler than Cp 2 H, 30 i 2 . Very many ex- 
amples of the same kind might be adduced, but those given 
may serve to show the nature of the difficulty of settling 
the formula and with it the molecular weight of a sub- 
stance. It need scarcely be said that the multiple formula 
represents everything which the simple formula represents 
and something more, and that chemists as a rule take the 
simplest formula which will answer the purpose. These 
chemical methods of determining the formula and mole- 
cular wmglit apply equally to all pure substances, but they 
do not give us absolute* values, only numbers to which 
the molecular weights are proportional. And for purely 
chemical purposes these are all that we require. Thus, 
when a chemist speaks of acting on a molecule of suc- 
cinic acid with two molecules of pentachloride of phos- 
phorus, he means that he mixes them in the proportion 
of 118 parts of the former to 2x177*5 of the latter. 
For the sake of precision we sometimes speak of a mole- 
cule of water (or other substance) in grammes, or even of 
d^ffrartime-moleciile^^grain-moleciile^ c^c. Thus, in the case 
just mentioned a gramme-molecule of succinic acid means 
118 grammes of succinic acid, &c. 

But, while for practical purposes these proportional 
numbers are quite sufficient, we cannot leave out of view 
their relation to the actual constitution of matter. There 
is good reason to believe that matter consists of discrete 
particles, and that every pure substance is made up of 
small portions of matter, all alike, so that one of them, if 
we could examine it, would give us a complete idea of 
the chemical composition, constitution, and character of 
the substance. These small portions, of which the smallest 
quantity of the substance w'hich we can examine contains 
many millions, we may call molecules. From the character 
which we have supposed this molecule to possess — ^viz., that 
it fully rej^resents all the chemical properties of the sub- 
stance — it will be seen that these real^ idtimate molecules 
must be proi^ortional to the molecular weights ascertained 
by chemical means ; so that, while for practical laboratory 
or manufacturing purposes we use the gramme, the pound, 
or the ton as our unit, and speak of 18 grammes, pounds, 
or tons, as the case may be, of water, as a molecule (or 
gramme-molecule, ton-molecule, (be.), in dealing with the 
actual constitution of matter we should use as our unit 
the mass of a single atom of hydrogen, and our gramme- 
molecule would then be a definite, very large, but not yet 
accurately ascertained, number of real molecules. 

It has been already shown above that, on the kinetic 
theory of gas, a gas consists of a number of particles 
moving 'about in straight lines in all directions, and that 
in a homogeneous gas which follows Boyle’s and Charles’s 
laws these particles are all alike. The masses of the 
particles of dififerent gases are therefore to one another in 
the same proportion as the densities of the gases, tempera- 
ture and pressure being the same. Thus, in gases, the in- 
dependently moving particles of the kinetic theory are the 
molecules of which the chemist is in search, and it becomes 
important that we should compare our chemically found 
molecular weights with the densities. Theoretically accu- 
rate results could be obtained only in the case of a perfect 
gas ; but small deviations from Boyle’s and Charles’s laws 
do not interfere with the application of this method. 
Chemical methods, as we have already seen, lead us to a 
particular number, or a multiple of i% so that our choice is 
as a rule limited to two or three numbers widely differing 


from one another. We find that if we do not exceed the 
limits of chemical stability a gas approaches the state of a 
perfect gas as the temperature increases, or as the pres- 
sure diminishes. ISTow if one of the numbers rendered 
probable by chemical evidence nearly coincides with that 
given by comparison of gas densities, under conditions 
where the substance sensibly deviates from Boyle’s find 
Charles’s laws, we find that by diminishing the pressure or 
increasing the temperature within the limits of chemical 
stability, and thus bringing the substance nearer the state 
of a perfect gas, the correspondence between these two 
numbers becomes closer. This has already been pointed 
out and illustrated in the article Chemistiiy, voL v. p. 469. 

We can now compare the results, in the case of gases, 
of the chemical and of the physical determination of 
molecular weight, by giving some examples, placing side 
by side the formula and molecular weight adopted by 
chemists, and the mass, in grammes, of the gas occupying 
the volume of 22*33 x 760/y> x (273 -|-^)/273 litres. This 
volume is that which one gramme of an ideal gas having 
the molecular weight 1 , and perfectly following Boyle’s 
and Charles’s laws, would occupy at pressure p millimetres 
of mercury and temperature f- C. If, then, w be the mole- 
cular weight of any gas, %v grammes of it should occupy 
this volume, and slight deviation from this would indicate 
slight deviation from Boyle’s and Charles’s laws. In the 
annexed table is the molecular weight and m the mass 
contained in 22*33 x 760/^? x (273 -f- if)/273 litres. Where 
the temperature is not specially stated, the determinations 
were made under the usual atmospheric conditions. 


Name. 

Formula. 

U‘. 




Sulphuretted liydr 

ogen . . . 

H.,S 

34 

34-04 



ITitrous oxide .... 


H .>0 

44 

44-08 



Ammonia 


HH 3 

17 

1712 



Carbonic acid .... 


CO. 

44 

44-14 



Marsh gas 


CH, 

16 

16-13 



Olefiant gas 


C 0 H 4 

28 

28-44 



Hydrogen 


Ho 

2 

2 



Oxygen 


o.> 

32 

32 



Chlorine ..... 


CL 

71 

71*27 

at 100 " 

a 

Phosphorus 


p; 

124 

125*9 

„ 500" 

c. 

Arsenic 


Asj ■ 

300 

294*5 

„ 860" 

a 

Sulphur....... 


f 

1 s.. 

192 

64 

194 

63*5 

„ 500" 
,, 1000 " 

0 . 

0 . 

Bromide of aluminium . . . 

ALdha 

. 534 

537*5 

„ 440" 

0 . 

Fenic chloride .... 


FeXdg 

325 

: 328*8 

„ 440" 

c. 

Sal-ammoniac .... 


NH 4 CI 

53*5 

29*6 

at 350" 

o7 

Oil of vitriol 


H 2 SO 4 

98 

50-24 

„ 440" 

c. 

Pentachloride of 
phorus 

phos- ) 

f 

PCI5 

208*5 

/140 

1105-4 

„ 200 " 
„ 300" 

c. 

c. 

Sulphide of ammonium ... 


68 

22-76 

„ 80" 

c. 


A comparison of the values of w and m leads to the 
following conclusions : — 

(1) In the case of a very great number of substances, of 
which only a few specimens are given in the •table, the 
two determinations agree, the slight differences often 
observed being evidently due to deviation of the sub- 
stance from the state of a perfect gas. (2) In a consider- 
able number of substances, physical evidence leads to a 
multiple of the simplest number satisfying the chemical 
conditions. This cannot be looked upon as a disagreement 
between the methods, because, if a particular formula satis- 
fies the chemical conditions, any multiple of it will neces- 
sarily do so ; and indeed, in many of the cases we are now 
considering, it is possible from chemical considerations to 
justify the higher molecular weight after it has been sug- 
gested, although such chemical considerations might not 
in all cases have warranted its adoption without external 
support. Thus, we are not without chemical evidence in 
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favour of tlxe formulie C'l^, O.,, or even AUBi^j and Fe^Clg, 
although chemists M'^ould ja-ohably have contented them- 
selves -with H, Clj O, AIBro, ai^i FeCL^, had it not been for 
the evidon<;e of gas and density, and certainly with- 

out the latter no one would Iiave tlionght of As^, or 
(3) There arc a jiiuuber of Buhstances in the case of 
which there is au a]>parent disagreement between the 
results of tlie two ways of determining molecular weight. 
Buck substances arij said to lia\’e an tanomaloiis gas or 
^vapour xlensi ty. d'he expression anomalous vapour density 
is Bomerirnes applied to the case of such substances as 
phosphorus and arsenic, but not very accurately. It 
wouhl ])e ])etter to say that these substances have an 
untj'pMixl va] )Our density, because their complex molecular 
forniuhe, while n<jt clearly indicated by their chemical 
character, are not at variance uith any established law. 

We shall therefore reserve the term anomalous vapour 
density ’’ for those siil)stances the molecular weight of 
which as given by their vapour density is not reconcilable 
rvith any formula which is chemically admissible. In 
the case of some substances, such as the oxides of chlorine, 
it has been shown that the discrepancy was due to errors 
of observation, impure specimens having been used in 
the experiments ; but there still remain many substances 
having, in the sense alxove indicated, an anomalous vapour 
density. These substances have therefore been examined 
with special care, with tlie result of completely vindicating 
the kinetic theory, and of disclosing a very interesting 
and theoretically important kind of chemical change. We 
shall take, as instances of such anomalous vapour densities, 
the substances in the last division of the table, and show 
liow the anomaly has in these cases been explained. 

Sal-ammoniac has the composition represented by the 
formula ]SrH4Cl This formula agrees with all the chemical 
actions of the substance and of ail the substances in any 
way related to it, but it does not agree with the results of 
vapour density determinations. ^Wien sal-ammoniac is 
heated it is converted into vapour or gas, and this vapour 
or gas is reconverted into solid sal-ammoniac w^hen it is 
cooled. This looks exactly like the process of sublimation, 
and it was universally supposed that the vapour given 
off when sal-ammoniac is heated was really sal-ammoniac 
vapour. But its vapour density corresponds, not to the for- 
mula N.H4CI and the molecular "weight 53*5, but to the 
half of this. ISTow this formula does not admit of divi- 
sion, and the explanation at once suggests itself, that 
the vapour examined was not really the vapour of sal- 
ammoniac, but of hydrochloric acid and ammonia gases, 
the products of the decomposition of sal-ammoniac. 

This would of course completely explain the apparent 
anomaly ; each molecule NH^Ci dividing into two mole- 
cules hTH^ and HCl, the gas from a given weight of sal- 
ammoniac would of coiu'se contain twice as many molecules 
and occupy t-wice the space "which it would do if no such 
decomposition had occurred. On this supposition the 
mixed gases would remain tin combined as long as the 
temperature was above the decomposing point of sal- 
ammoniac ; if the temperature fell below this point they 

^ It is important as a matter of scientific history to note that this 
agreement of gas density g.nd chemical molecular weight was first 
indicated by Gay-Lnssac, who showed that the ratio of the densities of 
two gases stood in a very simple arithmetical relation to the ratio of 
tlieir chemical equivalents. Avogadro in IS 11 brought forward his 
iamous hypothesis, that the number of onolecules in a given volume of 
gas is indej^endent of the nature of the gas, or that the densities of 
gases (temperature and pressure being the same) are to one another 
as the masses of their molecules. This hypothesis is now shown 
to be in accordance with the kinetic theory of gas, and is kno’wn as 
“Avogadro’s law/’ See Atom, voL iii. p. 40, where a slight con- 
fusion has been caused by using the word “equivalent” instead of 
“molecule, ” and by not sufficiently distinguishing between the discovery 
of Gay-Lussac and the hypothesis of Avogadro. 
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would unite and reproduce sal-ammoniac. ^ It was neces- 
sary, however, to prove that this decomposition occurs. 

As has been shown above (p, 6 IS), the rate of diffusion 
of a gas depends upon its density. In this case the two 
gases into wliich the substance may be supposed to break 
up at the moment of volatilization differ considerably in 
density; we oiiglit, therefore, to be able to effect partial 
separation by means of diffusion, and it has been shown 
that such partial separation actually does occur. Thus^ 
if we have hydrogen gas on one side of a porous dia- 
phragm and volatilized sal-ammoniac on the other side, 
we find after a time that, mixed with the hydrogen on 
the one side, w^e have "^vhat we may for shortness call sal- 
ammoniac vapour— that is, a vapour which when cooled 
forms solid sabaninioniac — with an excess of ammonia, 
which, being less dense than hydrochloric acid gas, has 
diffused faster; w^hile on the other side, also mixed with 
hydrogen which has diffused through the diaphragm, we 
have sal-ammoniac vapour -with excess of hydrochloric acid, 
the denser and more slowly diffusing gas. This of course 
proves that the decomposition has occurred, but it does 
not prove that the vapour of sal-ammoniac consists entirely 
of hydrochloric acid and ammonia m&rc(^ "with one another. 
That this in fact is not the case has been shown by an 
ingenious experiment. The two gases v^^ere separately 
raised to a temperature higher than that at which sal-am- 
moniac volatilizes, and were then allowed to mix in a vessel 
kept at the same temperature as the two gases. In this 
vessel a delicate thermometer was placed, and it was found 
that the mixing of the two gases w*as accompanied by a 
small but very decided evolution of heat. This proves 
that some chemical combination takes place, and that the 
mixed gases must contain some vapour of NH^Cl. More- 
over, careful determinations of the vapour density of sal- 
ammoniac prove that it is a little more than the mean 
of the densities of ammonia and hydrochloric acid (as 
compared with air at the same temperature and pres- 
sure, 1*01 instead of 0*9355 at 350X1); and this increase 
of density on mixing the hot gases is easily explained by 
supposing that a small proportion is in the condition of 
IIH4CI, while the most of the gas consists of separate 
and HCl molecules. 

In a similar way it has been shown that the vapour of 
oil of vitriol is a mixture of two vapours, — that of water, 
HoO, and that of sulphuric anhydride, SO3 ; and that 
sulphide of ammonium when volatilized breaks up into 
two volumes of ammonia and one of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, (HH4)2S = 3]SrH3 + HoS. We find, therefore, that 
in the former case, as in that of sal-ammoniac, to — Hnij 
and in the latter, to = 3m. 

This peculiar kind of decomposition is now known by the name 
'' dissociation.” (See vol. v. pp. 475, 476.) In the cases we have 
mentioned the substances undergo nearly complete dissociation at 
the temperature at which they volatilize, and recombination takes 
place when they are cooled and again assume the solid, or, as in 
the case of oil of vitriol, the liquid state. These substances are 
therefore not suited for the illustration of the whole course of 
dissociation. This has been carefully studied in the case of some 
compounds, in which the dissociation is far from complete, at the 
boiling point of the substance, with the result that, if AB be the 
compound dissociating into the separate molecules A and B, we 
may represent the amount of dissociation as the ratio of the num- 
ber of pairs of separate A and B molecules to the total number of 
j>airs of A and B, both separate and combined. This ratio w'e may 
call Bf so that when dissociation is complete 11=1. 

( 1 ) increases as the temperature rises. ( 2 ) dB./cU {wlierQ t is 
temperature) is a maximum when ( 3 ) The presence of excess 

of either A or B diininisbes the value of R. For instance, PCI5 is 
nearly completely dissociated into PCI 3 and Cl^ at 300“ 0. ; but if a : 
large excess of PCI3 is mixed with the vapour it is found to contain 
scarcely any Clg, so that dissociation is greatly diminished by the 
presence of excess of PCI3. These experimental results are capable 
of explanation on the kinetic theory 01 gas, if we adopt Pfaundleris 
hypothesis. This is, that for each case of Association there is a ■ 
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limiting value for tlie internal kinetic energy ^ of a molecule of AR 
If a moleeule of AB, by encounters with other molecules or with 
the wall of the vessel containing the gas, acquires a greater amount 
,of internal kinetic energy than this limit, it at once breaks up into 
A and J5, so that in the“ gaseous mixture there are no molecules of 
AB having more internal kinetic energj’* than the limit. Furthe;^ 
if two moieeules, one of A and one of B, meet one another with 
such a velocity and with such an amount of internal kinetic energy 
that together the internal kinetic energy is less than the limit, they 
will unite to form a molecule of Thus the molecules with 

great internal kinetic energy will be separate molecules of A and 
B; those with small internal kinetic energy ivill mostly be united as 
AB. Tliis hypothesis has been to a considerable extent worked out 
.and* applied by Pfauhdler and by Naumaiin, and the deductions 
from it agree fairly well with the results of experiment ; hut in some 
points the theory' has not been fully developed, and in some it does 
not seem altogether to accord with observed facts. Some of these 
difficulties have been mentioned above. We know enough of the 
nature of dissociation to see that it belongs to the class of hakmced 
chemical actions, in which a chemical change is reversible, and equili- 
brium is kept up, with constant external conditions, by the two 
•opposite chemical changes taking place to an equal extent in a given 
time. We can see that all such cases are explicable by the statistical 
method, but we cannot apply this method mathematically until w^e 
know more of the intimate nature of the molecules and of the way 
dn which they act upon one another. In this discussion of dissocia- 
tion we have looked specially at the cases in which A, B, and AB 
.are ail gaseous, because it was the question of anomalous vapour 
densities which led us to treat of the subject. Dissociation also 
•occurs where one or two of the substances are solid or liquid. 

We now see with what restrictions the method of vapour density 
•is applicable to the determination of molecular weight, and we can 
understand more fully the example given in the article Chemistiiy, 
voL V. p. 469. It is there shown that acetic acid vapour does not 
conform to the laws of Boyle and Charles until the temperature is 
■raised to about 250°, at the ordinary barometric pressure. At and 
above that temperature the vapour density corresponds to the formula 
C2H4O2. At lower temperatures the density corresponds to a higher 
molecular weight. Now Playfair and Wanklyn determined the 
vapour density at much lower temperatures than the ordinary boil- 
ing point of acetic acid, by gi-eatly diminishing the pressure of the 


acetic acid vapour. This they accomplished by -mixing it with^ a 
large quantity of hydrogen, so that the pressure due to acetic acid 
vapour formed only a small fraction of the total pressure. The 
vapour density of acetic acid at the low temperatures at which they 
worked \yas found to correspond very nearly with the formula 
C4Hg04, and, by comparing tins result with what has beeu said 
(p, 620) of the chemical evidence as to the molecular weigdit of acetic 
acid, -we may reasonably conclude that the molecule of acetic acid 
at low temperatures is C4H8O4, and that as the temperature is raised 
it undergoes dissociation, each moleeule dividing into two of 
C3H4O0. This is then a case where A and B are equal, and AA 
divides into A •+• A. Another instance of the same kind is probably 
to be found in peroxide of nitrogen (CHEMisTuy, p. 513), -where 
N.2O4 dmdes into NO3 + NO3. Similarly, sulphur vapour has, at 
temperatures below 500° 0. , a" density corresponding to the formula 
Sg. This dissociates as the temperature rises until, about 1000° C., 
the density corresponds to the formula (Ciiemistky, p. 498). 

We have now seen that chemistry receives great a.ssistance in the 
determination of molecular weight from physics, but tliis assistance 
is almost entirely confined to the case of ga.ses, or of substances 
which can be volatilized. The phenomena of the difiusion of liquids 
show us that there also there are independently moving particles ; 
but the laws of liquid- ditlusion have not been sufficiently gener- 
alized to give us much help in the determination of the relative 
masses of these particles. In liquids it is probable tliat the par- 
ticles are very near each other, and that their shape and their 
mutual action, as Avell as their mass and the temperature, deter- 
mine their rate of motion. 

In solids we have no independently travelling particles, and it is 
perhaps scarcely correct to speak of a molecular structure of solids 
at all- Solids are no doubt composed of atoms, and those atoms 
are evidently arranged in what may be called a tactical ortler. 
When the solid is fused or dissolved or volatilized, it breaks into 
molecules, each repetition of the pattern, if w^e may use the expres- 
sion, being ready to become an independent thing under favourable 
circumstances. But, while these potential molecules of solids can- 
not perhaps be properly called molecules in a physical sense,- for 
chemical purposes we may call them so, for they are the smallest 
portions of the substance which fully represent it chemically, and, 
as we have seen, this is the chemical molecule, the quantity which 
should be represented by the formula. (A, 0. B.) 


MOLESKIN is a stout heavy cotton fabric of leathery 
•consistence woven as a satin twill on a strong warp. It 
is finished generally either as a bleached white or as a slaty 
•drab colour, but occasionally it is printed in imitation of 
.tweed patterns. Being an exceedingly durable and econo- 
mical texture, it was formerly much more worn by working- 
men, especially outdoor labourers, than is now the case. It 
is also used for gun-cases, carriage-covers, and several jmr- 
poses in which a fabric capable of resisting rough usage is 
desirable 

MOLESWOETH, Sie William (1810-1855), the eighth 
baronet, was born in London, 23d May 1810, and succeeded 
to the extensive family estates in Devon and Cornwall in 
1823. On the passing of the Eeform Act of 1 832 he was re- 
turned to parliament, though only twenty-two years old, for 
the eastern division of the county of Cornwall, to support the 
ministry of Lord Grey. Eor some time he took little part 
in the debates of the House of Commons ; but in April 1835 
he founded, in conjunction with Mr. Eoebuck, the London 
Eeview, as an organ of the politicians known to the world 
.as “ Philosophic Eadicals.” After the publication of two 
volumes he purchased the Westminster Review^ and for some 
time the united magazines were edited by him and J. S. 
Mill. From 1837 to 1841 Sir William Moiesworth sat for 
the borough of Leeds, and during those years acquired con- 
.siderable influence in the House of Commons by his speeches 
and by his tact in presiding over the select committee on 
Transportation. From 1841 to 1845 he remained in private 
life, occupying his leisure time in editing the works in Latin 
-and English of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, a recreation 
which cost him no less than ^6000. In the latter year he 

^ By internal kinetic energy is meant the kinetic energy of motion 
of the parts of the molec-nle relatively to one another, in contradis- 
■tinction to the kinetic energy of motion of the molecule as a whole* 


was returned for the borough of Southwark, and retained 
that seat until his death. On his return to parliament he 
devoted special attention to the condition of the colonies, 
and delivered many speeches in favour of a reduction in 
colonial expenditure and on their better administration. 
His arguments on these questions changed the opinions of 
the members of the House of Commons ; and the criticisms 
of the daily press, aided by the printing of his speeches, led 
to the gradual acceptance of his views by the electors at 
large. It was not, however, until many years afterwards tliat 
he was allowed full opportunity for working out the difficult 
problems connected with the government of Great Britain, 
Office was conferred upon him in December 1852 by Lord 
Aberdeen, but it was the minor jiost of directing the public 
improvements and crown lands of his own country, and the 
chief work by which his name was brought into prominence 
at this time was the construction of the new Westminster 
Bridge. At last, in July 1855, he was called to preside 
over the Colonial Office, but unfortunately its duties were 
no sooner entrusted to his care than he was cut off by 
death (22d October 1855), to the universal regret of his 
countrymen, for he had lived down the animosities of his 
youth, and had attracted to himself the sympathies of 
all thoughtful men. The influence which his views had 
acquired, and still retain, may be judged from the fact that 
in 1878 the delegates of the Transvaal Government put 
forward, as the chief argument for the withdrawal of the 
English from the TVansvaal, the substance of his speech on 
the abandonment of the Orange Eiver Territory in 1854. 

A full pedigree of the JMolesworth family is printed in Sir John 
Maclean’s Trigg Minor, vol. i. ; the titles of his speeches and works 

2 It may be urged that the cleavage of crystals indicates that they 
possess a molecular structure, but a tactical or pattern-like arrangement 
of atoms may easily be supposed to present planes of easier separation, 
•without the assumption of really independent molecules. 


maybe fomid in the Bihl. voIk. i, and iii. The name of 

Sir William Molenworth is fn'quently nuuitionei.l in tie.* hiiy^nnqjhh'S 
ofMilh Oolwlim, Carlyle, Crete, and Panixzi. 

MOLFETTA, a city ami seaport of Italy, in the province 
of Bari, IG miles hy rail iiorth-nortli-west of Bari. From 
the sea it presents a line apiJcarance witli its -white stone 
houses am] tlie remains of its turretecl walls ; and tliere are 
several bnildinf^s of considerable pretensions. The castie 
was in the l itli century the prison of Otlio, duke of 
Brunswicdv. The cathedral is dedicated to St CV)nrad. 
Molfetta lias well-frequeiited luarkels, a small foreign trade 
(GOOO tons in ld81), and such industries as cotton and net 
weaving, soap-boiling, and rope-spinning. The population 
was 26,516 in IHTl. 

Molfi'tta (Midrifdii or IMalfirmn) was Iw Oharh'S V. to the 

duke of Teriiioli iu ir)2'2, and during liis lordship it was grievously 
au'ked hy tlie .French uud«-r Lautive. In Idol Ct'sare. Couzaga to(jk 
the title, of duke of Gtiastalla ajid prinee of Molfetta ; but in 1640 
the lief was sold to the 8p»ino]a family, and in 179S ineorporated witli 
the royal doinairi. The bishopric holds directly of the papal see. 

MOLIMR (1622-1673), to give Jean Ikiptiste Pocpielin 
the stage name whicli he chose, for some nndis{*overed reason, 
to assume, was born in Paris, pro]>ably in January 1622. 
The baptismal certificate which is usually, and almost with 
absolute certainty, accepted as his is dated loth January 
1622, but it is not possible to infer tliat he was born on 
the day of liis christening. Tlie exa^*t ])lace of his birth 
is also disputed, but it seems tolerably certain that he saw 
the light in a house of the Eue 8t Hon ore. Plis father 
was Jean Poquelin, an upholsterer, who, in 1631, succeeded 
his own uncle as “valet tapissier decliauibre du roi,” The 
family of Poquelin came from Beauvais, where for some 
centuries tliey had been pros]>eroiis tradesmen. The 
legend of tdicir yScotcli descent seems to have been finally 
disproved by the researches of M. E. Eeverend du Mesnil. 
The motlier of Moliere %vas Marie Cresse ; and on Ms 
father’s side he was connected with the family of Mazuel, 
musicians attached to the court of France. In 1632 
Moliere lost his mother ; his father married again in 1633. 
The father possessed certain shops in the covered Halle de. 
la Foire, Baint Germain des Pres, and the biographers have 
imagined that ililolicro might hare received his first bent 
towards the stage from the spectacles offered to the holi- 
day people at the fair. Of his early education little is 
known ; Imt it is certain that liis mother possessed a Bible 
and PlutarciFs Zu>c'.% books wliicli an intelligent child 
would not fail to study. In spite of a persistent tradition, 
there is no reason to believe that the later education of 
Moliere was neglected. “II fit ses Immanitcz an College 
de Clermont,” says the brief life of the comedian ]mblished 
by liis friend and fellow-actor, La Grange, in the edition 
of his works printed iu 1682. La Grange adds that 
Moliere “ eiit Facivaiitage de suivre M. le Prince de Conti 
dans toiites ses classes.” As Conti was seven years 
younger than Moliere, it is not easy to understand how 
Moliere came to be the school contemporary of the prince. 
Among more serious studies the Jesuit fathers encouraged 
their pupils to take part in halleU^ and in later life 
Moliere was a distinguished master of this sort of enter- 
tainment. According to Grimarest, the first writer wTio 
published a life of Moliere in any detail (1705), he not 
only acquired “Ms humanities,” but finished his “philo- 
sophy ” in five years. He left the College de Ciermont in 
1641, the year when Gassendi, a great contemner of Aris- 
totle, arrived in Paris. The Zo//ic and Ethics of Aristotle, 
with his Fhyms and Meixjuphydes, were the chief philoso- 
phical text-books at the ColHge de Ciermont. But when 
lie became the pupil of Gassendi (in company with Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Chajielle, and Hesnaut), Moliere was taught 
to appreciate the atomic philosophy as taught by Lucretius. 
There seems no doubt that Moliere beg'?'"- and almost or 1 


quite 6nislied, a translation of the De Eatura Remm. 
Ac*(^ording to a nianuscri[>t note of Trallage, published by 
IsL PanrLjuToix, the manuscript was sold by Molike’s 
widow to a bookseller. His philosophic studies left a deep 
mark on the gcjiins of ]Holiere. In the Jufjement de Pkiton 
sue Irs deuj^ RiU'fii^s des Kouveaux- Dialo( flies des Morts 
(1684), the verdict is “que IMoliere ne parleroit point de 
iTiilosoiJiie.” To “ talk jJiilosophy ” wus a favourite exer- 
cise of his during his life, and his ideas are indicated with 
sufficient clearne.i in several of liis plays. There seems 
no connexion between them and the opinions of “Moliere 
le Critique” in a dialogue of that name, published in Hol- 
land in 1709. From his study of philosophy, too, he 
gained liis knowledge of the -ways of contemporary pedants, 
— of Pancrace the Aristotelian, of Marphorius the Carte- 
sian, of Trissotin, “qui s’attaclie pour Fordre au Peripi- 
tetisme ”, of Philaminte, who loves Platonism, of Beiise, 
who relishes ^Hes petits corps,” and Armande, who loves 
“ les tourbillons.” Grimarest has an amusing anecdote 
of a controversy in which Molime, defending Descartes, 
chose a lay-brother of a begging order for umpire, while 
Chapelle appealed to tlie same expert in favour of Gassendi. 
Mis college education over, Moliere studied law, and there 
is even evidence-— that of tradition in Grimarest, and 
of Le Boulanger de Chalussay, the libellous author of a 
yAaj ea]led lUcmiire ZlypocJw^^^ prove that he was 

actually called to the bar. More trustworthy is the j^ass- 
ing remark in La Grangels short biography (1682), “a-wi 
soiiir des ecoles de droit, il choisit la profession de come- 
dien.” Before joining a troop of half-amateur comedians, 
however, Moliere had some experience in liis father’s busi- 
ness. In 1637 his father had obtained for him the right 
to succeed to his ovm office as “valet tapissier de chambre 
du roi.” The document is mentioned in the inventory of 
Moliere^ effects, taken after his death. AAhen the king 
travelled the valet tapissier accompanied him to aiTange 
the fimiiture of the royal quarters. There is very good 
reason to believe (Loiseleiir, Roints Ohse?/rs, p. 94) that 
AIoIEto accompanied Louis XIII. as his valet tapissier to 
Provence in 1642; It is even not impossible that Moliere 
was the young valet de chambre who concealed Cinq Mars 
just before Ms arrest at Marbonne, 13th June 1642. But 
this is 2 iart of the romance rather than of the history of 
Moliere. Our next glimpse of the comedian we get in a 
document of 6th January 1643. Aloliere acknowledges 
the receipt of money due to him from his deceased mother’s 
estate, and gives up his claim to succeed his father as “valet 
de chambre du roi.” On 28th December of the same year 
we learn, again from documentary evidence, that Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin, with Jose]3h Bejard, Madeleine Bejard, 
Genevieve Bejard, and others, have hired a tennis-court, 
and fitted it up as a stage for dramatic performances. The 
company called themselves L’llliistre Th<§toe, ilhistre being 
then almost a slang word, very freely employed by the 
wiiters of the period. 

We now reach a very important point in the private 
history of Moliere, which it is necessary to discuss at some 
length in defence of the much maligned character of a 
great -writer and a good man, Moliere’s connection with 
the family of Bejard brought him much unhappiness. 
The father of this family, Joseph Bejard the elder, was a 
needy man vritli eleven children at least. His wife’s name 
was Marie Herve. The most noted of Ms children, com- 
panions of Moliere, were Joseph, Madeleine, Genevieve, and 
Armande. Of these, Madeleine was a woman of great 
talent as an actress, and Moliere’s friend, or perhaps mis- 
tress, through all the years of his wanderings. How, on 
14th February 1662 (for we must here leave the chrono- 
logical order of events), Moliere married Armande Claire 
Elisabeth Gresinde Bejard. His enemies at that time* 
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and a number of his biographers in our own day, have 
attempted to prove that Armande Bejard was not the sister, 
but the daughter of Madeleine, and even that Moliere's 
mfe may have been his own daughter by Madeleine 
Bejard. The arguments of M. Arsene Houssaye in sup- 
port of this abominable theory are based on reckless and 
ignorant confusions, and do not deserve criticism. But 
the system of Loiseleur is more serious, and he goes 
no further than the idea that Madeleine was the mother 
of Armande. This, certainly, was the opinion of tradition, 
an opinion based on the slanders of Montfleury, a rival of 
Moliere’s, on the authority of the spiteful and anonymous 
author of La Faineuse Comedienne (1688), and on the 
no less libellous play, Momire Hypochondre. In 1821 
tradition received a shock, for Beffara then discovered 
Moliere’s “acte de mariage,^’ in which Armande, the bride, 
is spoken of as the sister of Madeleine Bejard, by the same 
father and mother. The old scandal, or part of it, was 
revived by M, Fournier and M. Bazin, but received another 
blow in 1863. M. Soulie then discovered^aiegal document 
of 10th March 1643, in which th^,:idddwof Joseph Bejard 
renounced, in the name of herself and her children, his 
inheritancej chiefly a collection of unpaid bills. Now in 
this document ail the children are described as minors, and 
among them is “ nne petite non encore haptiseeJ^ This little 
girl, still not christened in March 1643, is universally 
recognized as. the Armande Bejard afterwards married by 
Moliere. We reach this point, then, that when Armande 
was an infant she was acknowledged as the sister, not as the 
daughter, of hladeleine Bejard. M, Loiseleur refuses, hoAV- 
ever, to accept this eAudence. Madeleine, says he, had 
already become the mother, in 1638, of a daughter by 
Esprit Eaymond de Moirmoron, comte de Mod^ne, and 
chamberlain of Gaston due d^Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIIL In 1642 Modone, who had been exiled for political 
reasons, ‘Svas certain to return, for Eichelieu had just 
died, and Louis XIII. Avas likely to follow him.” Now 
Madeleine aa^us again — this is M. Loiseleur’s hypothesis — | 
about to become a mother, and if Modone returned, and 
learned this fact, he AA^ould not continue the liaison, still 
less AA^ould he marry her, — Avhich, by the way, he could not 
do, as his AAufe was still aliA^e. Madeleine, therefore, 
induced her mother to acknowledge the little girl as her 
OAvn child. In the first place, all this is pure unsupjDorted 
hypothesis. In the second place, it has always been denied 
that Bejard’s AAufe could have been a mother in 1643, OAving 
to her advanced age, probably fifty-three. But M. Loise- 
leur himself says that Marie Herve Avas young enough to 
make the story sufficiently probable.” If it v^as probable, 
much more Avas it possible. M. Loiseleur supports his 
contention by pointing out that tAvo of the other children, 
described as legally minors, Avere over twenty-fiA^e, and that 
their age was understated to make the account of x4.rmande's 
birth more probable. Nothing is less likely than that 
Modene AA^ould have consulted this document to ascertain 
the truth about the parentage of Armande, yet M. Loise 
leuFs whole theory rests on that extreme imju’obabihty. 
It must also be observed that the date of the birth of 
Joseph Bejard is unknoAvn, and he may have been, and 
according to M. Jal (Dictionnaire Critique, p. 178) must 
have been, a minor when he was so described in the docu- 
ment of 10th March 1643, while Madeleine had only passed 
her tAventy-fifth birthday, her legal majority, by tAvo months. 
This view of Joseph’s age is supported by Bouquet {Moliere 
d Rouen, p. 77). M. Loiseleur’s only other proof is that 
Marie Herv6 gave Armande a respectable doAvry, and that, 
as we do not know whence the money came, it must have 
come from Madeleine. The tradition in Grimarest, which 
makes Madeleine behave en femme furieuse, when she heard 
-pf the marriage, is based on a juster appreciation of the , 


character of Avomen, It will be admitted, probably, that 
the reasons for supposing that Molim-e espoused the daughter 
of a woman who had been his mistress (if she had been his 
mistress) are flimsy and inadequate. The affair of the 
dowry is insisted on by M. Livet {La Fameuse Comedienne, 
reprint of 1877, p. 143). But M. Livet explains the doAAuy 
by the hypothesis that Armande was the daughter of 
Madeleine and the comte de Modene, Avhich exactly con- 
tradicts the theory of M. Loiseleur, and is itself contra- 
dicted by dates, at least as understood by M. Loiseieui\ 
Such are the conjectures by Avhich the foul calumnies of 
Molik'e’s enemies are supported in the essays of modern 
French critics. 

To return to the order of events, Moliere passed the 
year 1643 in playing with, and helping to manage, the 
Theatre Illustre. The company acted in various tennis- 
courts, Avith A^ery little success. Moliere Avas actually 
arrested by the tradesman Asbo supplied candles, and the 
company had to borroAv money from one Aubrey to release 
their leader from the Grand Ohc^telet (IStli x4.ugust 1645). 
The process of tiuning a tennis-court into a theatre was 
someAvhat expensive, even though no seats AA’-ere proAuded 
in the pit. The troupe was for a short time under the 
protection of the due d’Orleans, but his favours were not 
lucrative. The due de Guise, according to some verses 
2 )rinted in 1646, made Moliere a present of his cast-off 
AA^ardrobe. But costume was not enough to draAV the 
public to the tennis-court theatre of the Croix Noire, 
and empty houses at last obliged the Theatre Illustre to- 
leave Paris at the end of 1646. 

‘^Nul animal vivant n’entra dans n6tre salle,” says the 
author of the scurrilous play on Moliere, Momire Hypo- 
chondre. But at that time some dozen travelling companies 
found means to exist in the provinces, and Moliere deter- 
mined to play among the rural towns. The career of a 
strolling player is much the same at aU times and in all 
countries. The Roman Comique of Scarron gives a vivid 
picture of the adventiues and misadventures, the difficulty 
of transport, the queer cavalcade of horses, mules, and 
lumbering carts that drag the wardrobe and properties, 
the sudden metamorphosis of the tennis-court, where the 
balls have just been rattling, into a stage, the quarrels with 
local squires, the disturbed nights in croAvded country inns, 
all the loves and Avars of a troupe on the march. Perrault 
tells us what the arrangements of the theatre were in 
Moline’s early time. Tapestries Avere hung round the 
stage, and entrances and exits were made by struggling 
through the heavy curtains, Avhich often knocked oflf the 
hat of the comedian, or gave a strange cock to the helmet- 
of a Avarrior or a god. The lights were candles stuck in 
tin sconces at the back and sides, but luxury sometimes 
Avent so far that a chandelier of four candles was suspended 
from the roof. At intervals the candles were let down by 
a rope and pulley, and any one within easy reach snuffed 
them Avith his fingers. A flute and tambour, or two- 
fiddlers, supplied the fiiusic. The highest prices Avere paid 
for seats in the dedans (cost of admission fivepence) ; for 
the privilege of standing up in the pit twopence-half penny 
Avas the charge. The doors AA^ere opened at one o’clock, 
the curtain rose at two. 

The nominal director of the Thetee Illustre in the 
provinces was Du Fresne; the most noted actors Avere 
Moliere, the Bejards, and I)u Parc, called Gros Eend. It 
is extremely difficult to follow exactly the line of march of 
the company. They played at Bordeaux, for example, but 
the date of this performance, when Moliere (according ta 
Montesquieu) failed in tragedy and was pelted, is variously 
given as 1644-45 *(Trallage), 1647 (Loiseleur), 1648-58 
(Lacroix). Perhaps the theatre prospered better else- 
where than in Paris, Avhere the streets were barricaded in 
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these early days of the war of the Fronde. We find 
Moli^re at Nantes in 1018, at Footcnay-le-Compte, and 
in the spring of 1049 at Agen, Toiilonse, and probably at 
Angonlenic and Limoges. In January 1050 they played 
Narbonne, and between 1650 and 1053 Lyons was the 
headquarters of the troupe. In January 1053, or perhaps 
1655, Moiiere gave UEtcmrcli at Lyons, the first of his 
finished pheces, as contrasted with the slight farces with 
which he generally diverted a country audience. It would 
he intcrcsBng to have the precise date of tliis piece, but 
La Clrange (1082) says that ‘‘in 1653 Moiiere went to 
Lyons, where he gave his first comedy, L'Etourdi,” while 
in his La Grange enters the year as 1655. At 

;L 3 ’ons I)e Brie and his wife, the famous Mile, de Brie, 
entered the troupe, and Du Parc inaD’ied marquise de Gorla, 
better known as Mile, dii Parc. The libellous author of 
La Fameitse Comedienne reports that iMoliere’s heart w^as 
the shuttlecock of the beautiful Du Parc and De Brie, and 
the tradition has a persistent life. Moliere’s own opiinion 
of the ladies and men of his company may be read be- 
tween the lines of his Imjyromjjtn de Versailles, In 1653 
Prince de Conti, after many political adventures, was 
residing at La Grange, near Pezenas, in Languedoc, and 
ohance brought him into relations with his old school- 
feiiow Moiiere. Conti had for first gentleman of his bed- 
ohamber the abbe Daniel de Cosnac, wLose memoirs now 
throw light for a moment on the fortunes of the w^ander- 
ing troupe. Cosnac engaged the company “ of Molike and 
of La Bejart but another company, that of Cormier, nearly 
intercepted the favour of the prince. Thanks to the resolu- 
tion of Cosnac, Moiiere %vas given one chance of appearing 
on the private theatre of La Grange. The excellence of 
his acting, the splendour of the costumes, and the insist- 
ence of Cosnac, and of Sarrasin, Conti’s secretary, gained 
the day for Moiiere, and a pension was assigned to his 
company (Cosnac, Mhnovres^ i. 128, Paris, 1852). As 
Cosnac proposed to pay Moiik’e a thousand crowns of his 
own money to recompense him in case he was supplanted 
by Cormier, it is obvious that his profession had become 
sufficiently lucrative. In 1654, duiing the session of the 
estates of Languedoc, Moiiere and his company played at 
Montpellier. Here Moiiere danced in a hallet (Le Ballet 
des Inco}7ipatihles) in wliich a number of men of rank took 
part, according to the fashion of the time. Moline’s own 
roles were those of the Poet and the Fishwife. The sport 
of the little piece is to introduce opposite characters, 
dancing and singing together. Silence dances mth six 
women, Truth with four courtiers, Money with a poet, 
and so forth. Whether the ballet, or any parts of it, are 
by Moiiere, is still disputed {La Jemiesse de Moiiere^ suivie 
du Ballet des Incorivpatihles^ P. L. Jacob, Paris, 1858). In 
April 1655 it is certain that the troupe was at Lyons, 
where they met and hospitably entertained a profligate 
buifoon, Charles d’Assoiicy, who infonns the ages that 
Moiiere kej)t open house, and table hien ga^yiieL 

November 1655 found Moiiere at’ Pezenas, where the 
estates of Languedoc were convened, and where local 
tradition points out the barber’s chair in which the poet 
used to sit and study character. The longest of Molike’s 
extant autographs is a receipt, dated at Pezenas, 4th Feb- 
ruary 1656, for 6000 livres, granted by the estates of 
Languedoc, This year was notable for the earliest repre- 
sentation, at Beziers, of Moli^re’s second finished comedy, 
the Depit Amour&m, Conti now -withdrew to Paris, and 
began to “make his soul,’’ as the Irish say. Almost his 
first act of penitence was to discard Moli^re’s troupe (1657), 
which consequently found that the liberality of the estates 
of Languedoc was dried up for ever.^ Conti’s relations 
with Moiiere must have definitively closed long before 1666, 
when the now pious prince wrote a treatise against the 


stage, and especially charged his old schoolfellow with 
keeping a new school, a school of atheism {Tradte de M; 
Coniklk, p. 24, Paris, 1GG6). Moline was now (1657) 
independent of princes and their favour. He went on a 
new circuit to Nismes, Orange, and Avignon, where he met 
another old class-mate, Chapelle, and also encountered the 
friend of his later life, the painter Migiiard. After a later 
stay at Lyons, ending with a piece given for the benefit 
of the poor on 27th February 1658, Moiiere passed to 
Grenoble, returned to Lyons, and is next found in Eouen, 
where, we should have said, the Theatre Illustre had played 
in 1643 (F. Bouquet, La Troupe de Moiiere d Rouen^ 
p. 90, Paris, 1880). At Eouen Molim'e must have made 
or renewed the acquaintance of Pierre and Thomas Cor- 
neille. His company had played pieces by Corneille at 
Lyons and elsewhere. The real business of the comedian 
in Eouen was to prepare his return to Paris. “After 
several secret journeys thither he was fortunate enough to 
secure the patronage of Monsieur, the king’s only brother, 
who granted him his protection, and permitted the company 
to take his name, presenting them as his servants to the 
king and the queen-mother ” (Preface to La Grange’s 
edition of 1682). The troupe aj)peared for the first time 
before Louis XIV. in a theatre arranged in the old Louvre 
(24th October 1658). ^ 

Moiiere was now thirty-six years of age. He had gained 
all the experience that fifteen years of practice could give. 
He had seen men and cities, and noted all the humours of 
rural and civic France. He was at the head of a company 
which, as La Grange, his friend and comrade, says, “sin- 
cerely loved him.” He had the uniucrative patronage of 
a great prince to back him, and the jealousy of all play- 
wrights, and of the old theatres of the Hdtei de Bourgogne 
and the Marais, to contend against. In this struggle we 
can follow him by aid of the Registre of La Grange (a 
brief diary of receipts and payments), and by the help of 
notices in the rhymed chronicles of Loret. 

The first appearance of Moiiere before the king was all 
but a failure. Nicomede^ by the elder Corneille, was the 
piece, and we may believe that the actors of the H6tel de 
Bourgogne, who were present, found much to criticize. 
When the i^lay was over, Moiiere came forward and asked 
the king’s permission to act “one of the little pieces with 
which he had been used to regale the provinces.” The 
Doctmr Amourewo^ one of several slight comedies admitting 
of much “gag,” was then performed, and “ diverted as 
much as it surprised the audience.” The king commanded 
that the troupe should establish itself in Paris (Preface, ed. 
1682). The theatre assigned to the company was a salle 
in the Petit Bourbon, in a line vdth the present Eue du 
Louvre. Some Italian players already occupied the house 
on Tuesdays, Fridays, and Sundays; the company of 
Moiiere played on the other days. The first piece played 
in the new house (3d Nov, 1658) was LRtourdi, La 
Grange says the comedy had a great success, producing 
seventy pistoles for each actor. . The success is admitted 
even by the spiteful author of Blomire Hypochondre (Paris, 

1^^^) « merveille.” 

The success, however, is attributed to the farcical element 
in the play and the acting — the cuckoo cry of Moli^re’s 
detractors. The original of DBtourdi is the Italian comedy 
(1629) Dlnavvertito, by Nicolb Barbieri detto Beltrame; 
Molibre pushed rather far his right to “take his own 
wherever he foimd it.” Had he -written nothing more 
original, the contemporary critic of the Festin de Fierre 
might have said, not untruly, that he only excelled in 
stealing pieces from the Italians. The piece is conventional : 
the stock characters of the prodigal son, the impudent 
valet, th§ old father occupy the stage. But the dialogue ' 
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!\as amazing rapidity, and the vivacity of M. Coquelin in 
Mascarille still makes VMcmrdi a favourite on the stage, 
thoiigli it cannot be read with very much pleasure. The 
next piece, new in Paris, though not in the provinces, was 
the Mpit Amoureux (first acted at Beziers, 1656). The 
play was not less successful than L^AJtotirdi, It has two 
parts, one an Italian p the other, which alone 

keeps the stage, is the original work of Moli^re, though, of 
•course, the idea of amantium irss, is as old as literature. 
‘‘hTothing so good,’’ says Mr. Saintshury, “had yet been 
seen on the French stage, as the quarrels and reconciliations 
of the quartette of master, mistress, valet, and soubrette.” 
Even the hostile Le Boulanger de Chalussay {Momire 
IlypoclioYidre) admits that the audience was much of this 
opinion — ■ 

Et de tons les cotes chacun cria tout hant, 

* O’cst la faire et jouer les pieces comme il faut.’” 

The same praise was given, perhaps even more deservedly, to 
LesFTkieu8e8Bidi(mUs(W&i November 1659). Doiibtshave 
been raised as to whether this famous piece, the first true 
•comic satire of contemporary foibles on the French stage, 
was a new play. La Grange calls it piece nouvelle in his 
Hegistrey but, as he enters it as the third piece nouvelle^ 
he may only mean that, like L^AJtourdi, it was new to 
Paris, The short life of 1682, produced under La Grangers 
•care, and probably written by Marcel the actor, says the 
FreciemcB was “made in 1659. There is anofier contro- 
versy as to whether the ladies of the H6tel Bambouiilet, 
•or merely their bourgeoises and rustic imitators, were laughed 
•at. Menage, in later years at least, professed to recognize an 
attack on the over-refinement and affectation of the original 
■and, in most ways, honourable precieims of the H6tel Bam- 
bouiliet. But Chapelle and Bachaumont had discovered 
pvoVmcidlpy'ecieuses^ hyper-sesthetic literary ladies, at Mont- 
pellier before Moliere^s return to Paris ] and Fureti^re, 
in the Roman Bourgeois (1666), found Paris full of middle- 
•class precieuses^ who had survived, or, like their modern 
•counterparts, had tiiriven on ridicule. Another question | 
is — Did Molim’e copy from the earlier Precieuses of the 
abbe de Pure? This charge of plagiarism is brought by 
Bomaize, in the preface to his Veritahles Pricieuses, De 
Pure’s work was a novel (1656), from which the Italian 
actors had put together an acting piece in their manner, 
that is, a thing of “gag,” and improvized speeches. The 
reproach is interesting only because it proves how early 
Moliere found enemies who, like Thomas Corneille in 1659, 
accused him, of being skilled only in farce, or, like Somaize, 
charged him with literary larceny. These were the stock 
criticisms of Moliere’s opponents as long as he lived. The 
success of the Precieuses Pidictdes was immense ; on one 
famous occasion the king was a spectator, leaning against 
the great chair of the dying Cardinal Mazarin. The play 
can never cease to please while literary affectation exists, 
and it has a comic force of deathless energy. Yet a modern 
reader may spare some sympathy for the poor heroines, 
who do not wish, in courtship, to “begin with marriage,” 
but prefer first to have some less formidable acquaintance 
with their wooers. Moli^re’s next piece was less important, 
and more purely farcical, Sganarelle; ou le Cocu Imagvn- 
<iire (28th May 1660). The public taste preferred a work 
of this light nature, and Sganarelle was played every year 
as long as Molike lived. The play was pirated by a man 
who pretended to have retained ail the words in his memory. 
The counterfeit copy was published by Bibou, a double 
injury to Moliere, as, once printed, any company might act 
the play. With his habitual good-nature, Moh^re not only 
allowed Bibou to publish later works of his, but actually 
lent money to that knave (Souli6, Becherches^ p. 287). 

On 11th October 1660 the Thetee du Petit Bourbon 
was demoHshed by the superintendent of works, without 
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notice given to the company. The king gave Moliere the 
Salle du Palais Boyal, but the machinery of the old theatre 
was maliciously destroyed. Meanwhile the older companies 
of the Marais and the Hotel de Bourgogne attempted to 
lure away Moliere’s troupe, but, as La Grange declares 
{Begistre, p. 26), “all the actors loved their chief, wdio 
united to extraordinary genius an honourable character 
and charming manner, which conq^elled them all to protest 
that they would never leave him, but always share his fol 
tunes.” While the new theatre "was being put in order, 
the company played in the houses of the great, and before 
the king at the Louvre. In their new house (originally 
built by Bichelieu) Moliere began to 2 :)lay on 20th January 
1661. Moliere now gratified his rivals by a failure. Boti 
Garde de Navarre^ a heavy tragi-comedy, w-hich had long 
lain among his papers, was first represented on 4th February 
1661. Either Molike was a poor actor outside comedy, 
or his manner was not sufiiciently “stagy,” and, as he 
says, “ demoniac,” for the taste of the day. His opponents 
were determined that he could not act in tragi-comedy, and 
he, in turn, burlesqued their pretentious and exaggerated 
manner in a later piece. In the PrecAeuses (sc. ix.) Moliere 
had already rallied “ les grands comediens ” of the Hotel 
Bom’gogne. “ Les autres,” he makes Mascarille say about 
his own trou 2 )e, “sont des ignorants qui recitent comme 
Fon parle, ils ne savent pas faire ronfier les vers.” All this 
was likely to irritate the grands comediens, and their friends, 
who avenged themselves on that unfortunate jealous prince, 
Don Garcie de Navarre, The subject of this unsuccessful 
drama is one of many examples which show how Moli^re’s 
mind was engaged with the serious or comic aspects of 
jealousy, a passion which he had soon cause to know most 
intimately. Meantime the everyday life of the stage went 
on, and the doorkeeper of the Thetoe St. Germain was 
^ wounded by some revellers who tried to force their way 
into the house (La Grange, Begistre). A year later, an 
Italian actor was stabbed in front of Moliere’s house, where 
he had sought to take shelter (Cam|)ardon, JSfonvelles Pieces, 
p. 20). To these dangers actors were peculiarly subject ; 
Moliere himself was frequently threatened by the marquises 
and others whose class he ridiculed on the stage, and there 
seems even reason to believe that there is some truth in 
the story of the angry marquis who rubbed the poet’s head 
against his buttons, thereby cutting his face severely. The 
story comes late (1725) into his biography, but is supported 
by a passage in the contemporary play, ZHinde (Paris, 
1663, scene viii.). Before Easter, Molik’e asked for two 
shares in the profits of his company, one for himself, and 
one for his wife, if he married. That fatal step was already 
contemplated (La Grange). On 24th June he brought 
out for the first time BEcole des Maris, The general idea 
of the piece is as old as Menander, and Moliere was 
promptly accused of jfilfering from the Adelphi of Terence. 
One of the ficelles of the comedy is borrowed from a story 
as old, at least, as Boccaccio, and still amusing in a novel 
by Charles de Bernard. It is significant of Moliere’s talent 
that the grotesque and bafiied paternal wooer, Sganarelle, 
like several other butts in Moliere’s comedy, does to a 
certain extent win our sympathy and pity as well as our 
laughter. The next new piece was Les Fascheux, a comedie- 
ballet, the Comedy of Bores, played before the king at 
Fouquet’s house at Yaux le Yicomte (August 15-20, 1661). 
The comedians, without knowing it, were perhaps the real 
“ fascheux ” on this occasion, for Fouquet was absorbed in 
the schemes of his insatiable ambition {Quo non ascendam ? 
says his motto), and the king was organizing the arrest 
and fall of Fouquet, his rival in the affections of La 
Yalli^re. The author of the prologue to Les Fascheux, 
Pellisson, a friend of Fouquet’s, was arrested along with 
the superintendent of finance. Pellisson’s prologue and 
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name were retained in later editions. In tlie dedication 
to the king Moliere says that Louis sxxggested one scene 
(that of the Bportsinan), and in another place he ineiitioiis 
that the piece was written, rehearsed, and played in a 
fortnight The fuiwlainental idea of the play, the inter- 
ruptions by bores, is suggested by a sathe of Regnier’s, 
and that by a satire of Horace. Perhaps it may have been 
the acknowledged suggestions of the king which made 
gossips declare that Moliere habitually -worked up hints 
and memuires given him by persons of quality {Wouvelles 
^Vo?a'c//os‘, ItKhl). 

Ill Fei>ruary 1G62 Moliere married Armande Bejard. 
The date is given thus in the Ref/istm of La Grange : 
‘^Mardy 14, Les Yisionnaires, L’ficol des M. 

Part, Yisite chez d’Equeuiily.’' 

And on the margin he has painted a blue circle, his way of 
recording a haj)py event, with the w-ords, niariage de M. 
de Moliere au sortir de la Yisite.” M. Loiseleur gives the 
date, in one passage as 29tli February, in another as 20tli 
February. But I^a Grange elsewhere mentions the date 
as ^SSIirove Tuesday,” wLich wus, it seems, 14tli February. 
Elsewhere M. Loiseleur makes the date of the marriage a 
vague day ‘‘in January.” The truth is that the marriage 
contract is dated 23d January 1662 (Soulie, Documents^ p. 
203). Where it is so difficult to establish the date of the 
marriage, a simple fact, it must be infinitely harder to dis- 
cover the truth as to the conduct of jYadame Moliere. The , 
abominable assertions of the anonymous libel, Les Intrigues 
de Moliere et relies de sa Femme; mi la Famense ComMienne 
(1688), have found their wuy into tradition, and are accepted 
by many biographers. But ]\r. Livet and M. Bazin have 
proved that the alleged lovers of Madame Moliere w^ere 
aetiiaily absent from France, or from the coux't, at the 
time when they are reported, m the lilDei, to have conquered 
her heart. A conversation betw^eeii Chapelie and Moliere, 
in wiiicli the comedian is made to tell the story of his 
wrongs, is plainly a mere fiction, and is answered in 
Grimarest by another dialogue between Moliere and Rohault, 
in which Moliere only complains of a jealousy which he 
known's to be unfounded. It is noticed, too, that the con- 
temporary assailants of Moliere counted him among jealous, 
but not among deceived, husbands. The hideous accusation 
brought by the actor Montfieury, that Moliere had married 
his own daiigliter, Louis XIY. answ’-ered by becoming the 
godfather of Moiiere^s child. The king, indeed, was a 
firm friend of the actor, and, when Moliere was accused of 
impiety on the production of Don Juan (1665), Louis gave 
him a pension. ^Ye need not try to make Madame Moliere 
a ve?’hi, as French ladies of the theatre say, but it is certain 
that the charges against her are unsubstantiated. It is 
generally thought that Molik'e drew her portrait in Ze 
Bourgeois fJentilhomme^ acte hi. sc. ix., “elle est capri- 
cieuse, mais on soufire tout des Belles.” 

From 1662 oxnvards Moliere suffered the increasing 
hatred of his rival actors. La Grange mentions the visit 
of Floridor and hlontfleury to the queen-mother, and 
their attempt to obtain equal favour, “ la troupe de Moliere 
leur donnant beaucoup de jalouzie” (12th August 1662). 
On. 26th December was j^lajed for the first time the 
admirable Bcole des Femmes^ which provoked a literary 
war, and caused a show'-er of “ paper bullets of the brain.” 
The innocence of Agnes was called indecency ; the sex’mon 
of Arnolphe was a deliberate attack on Christian mysteries. 
We have not the space to discuss the religious ideas of 
Moliere ; but both in VBcole des Femmes and in Bon Juan 
he does display a bold contempt for the creed of ‘‘ boiling 
chaldrons” and of a physical hell. A brief list of the 
plays and pamphlets provoked by BBcole des Femmes is all 
we can offer in this place. 

, December 26, 1662. — J^coU des , i 


February 0, 1663.— S’oitveUcs, bj- De Vise. Moliere is 
aecitse«i of'' pilfering from Straparola. 

June 1, 1663. — -Moliere’.s own piece, Criiique de VJScolc dfs 
' Femmes, In tins jjlay j\Jolic-re retorts on the critics, and especially 
on his favourite butt, the critical inanpiis. 

August ieM,—ZUl)ide, a play by De Vise, is ininted. The scene 
is in the shop <»f a seller of hg‘e, wlierc persons of quality meet, and 
attack the reputation of '‘Elomire,” that is, Moliere. He steals 
from the Italian, the Spanish, from Furetiere’s Fmmioii, “ il lit tons 
les vieux bouqiiins,” he insults the noblesse, he insults Christianity, 
and so forth. 

November 17, imZ.--PortT(dt dto Pcintre attack 

on Moliere hy Roursault. This piece is a detailed criticism, by 
several persons, of Flcole des Femmes. It is pronounced dull, 
%mlgar, larcical, obscene, and (wdiat chiefly vexed Moliere, who knew 
the danger of the accusation) impious. Perhaps the only biogi-aph- 
ical matter we gain from Doursault’s play is the interesting fact 
that jMoliere wns a teniiisqdayer. On 4th November 1663 Molim-e 
replied with ISIhiq)rom2Hu de Versailles, a witty and merciless 
attack on his critics, in which Boursault was mentioned by name. 
The actors of the H6tel de Bourgogne were parodied on the stage, 
and their art w- as ridiculed. 

The next scenes in this comedy of comedians were 

November 30 . — ’TlioFctnkjyriquc de V Fcoh des Femmes, hyRobinet. 

December 7.—Fiq)ons6 ct V IminomFu ; on la Vengeance des Mar- 
quis, by De Vise. 

January 19, 1664. — IJ Ini^rom{^tu dx VMttel de Gondi. It is a 
reply by a son of ^'lontfieury. ^ 

Marcii 17, 1664 . — La Querre Gomique ; on Defense de VEeole des 
Femmes. 

1664.— XcWfc sur les Affaires du Theatre, published in Diversites 
Galwntcs, hj ^xitliox oi ZUmde. 

Ill all those quarrels the influence of Corneille was 
opposed to Moliere, while his cause was espoused by 
Boiieau, a useful ally, when “ les comediens et les auteurs, 
depuis le cedre [Corneille ?] jusqu’a Pliysope, sont diable- 
ment animes centre Ini” {Irnpromjotu de Versailles, scene v.). 

Moliere’s next piece was Le Mariage Force (15th Feb- 
ruary 1664), a farce with a ballet. The comic character 
of the reluctant bridegroom excites contemptuous pity, 
as well as laughter. From the end of April till 22d May 
the troupe w^as at Versailles, acting among the picturesque 
pleasures of that great festival of the king’s. The Princesse 
dlMide -was acted for the first time, and the three first 
acts of Tartufe were given. Moliere^s natural hatred of 
hypocrisy had not been diminished by the charges of blas- 
phemy -which were showered on him after the Bcole des 
Femmes, Tartuffe made enemies everywhere. Jansenists 
and Jesuits, like the two marquises in V Impromptu de 
Versailles, each thought the others were aimed at. Five 
years passed before Moliere got permission to play the 
whole piece in public. In the interval it was acted before 
Madame, Conde, the legate, and %vas frequently read by 
Moliere in private houses. The Gazette of 17th May 1664 
(a paper hostile to Moliere) says that the king thought the 
piece inimical to religion. Louis was not at that time 
on good terms with the devots, whom his amours scandal- 
ized; but, not impossibly, the queen-mother (then suffering 
from her fatal malady) disliked the play. A most violent, 
attack on Molik’e, “that demon clad in human flesh,” -was 
written by one Pierre Roulle {Le Boy Glorieuoo au Monde, 
Paris, 1664). This fierce pamphlet was suppressed, but 
the king’s own copy, in red morocco with the royal arms, 
remains to testify to the bigotry of the author, who was 
' cur6 of Saint Barth61emy. According to Eoull6, Moliere 
deserved to be sent through earthly to eternal fires. The 
play was prohibited, as we have seen, but in August 1665 
the king adopted Moliere’s troupe as his servants, and gave 
them the title of “ troupe du roy.” This, however, did not 
cause Moliere to relax his efforts to obtain permission for 
Tartufe (or Tartufe, or Tartufe, as it was variously spelled), 
and his perseverance was at length successful. That his 
thoughts were busy with contemporary hypocrisy is proved 
by certain scenes in one of his greatest pieces, the Festin 
de Pierre, or Don Juan (15th February 1665). The legend 
qf Don Juan Tyas familiar already on the Spanish, Italian,/ 
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and French stages. Moli^re made it a new thing : terrible 
and romantic in its portrait of un grand seigneur mauvais 
homme, modern in its suggested substitution of la Jmmanite 
for religion, comic, even among his comedies, by the mirth- 
ful character of Sganarelle. The piece Med the theatre, 
but was stopped, probably by authority, after Easter. It 
was not printed by Moliere, and even in 1682 the publi- 
cation of the full text was not permitted. Happily the 
copy of De la Eegnie, the chief of the police, escaped 
obliterations, and gave us the full scene of Don Juan and 
the Beggai\ The piece provoked a virulent criticism 
{Ohservations sur le Festin de Pierre^ 1665). It is allowed 
that Moliere has some farcical talent, and is not unskilled 
as a plagiarist, but he “ attacks the interests of Heaven,’^ 
“keeps a school of infidelity,’^ “insults the king,” “cor- 
rupts virtue,” “offends the queen-mother,” and so forth. 
Two rei)lies were published, one of which is by some critics 
believed to show traces of the hand of Moliere. The king’s 
reply, as has been show, was to adopt Moli^re’s company 
as his servants, and to pension them. FAmotir Mededn^ 
a light comedy, ai)peared 22d September 1665. In this 
piece Moliere, for the second time, attacked physicians. 
In December there was a quarrel with Racine about his 
play of Alexandre^ -which he treacherously transferred to the 
H6tel de Bourgogne. June 4, 1666 saw the first repre- 
sentation of that famous play, Le AIisa 7 ithrope {ou FAtra- 
hiliaire Amoureux^ as the original second title ran). This 
piece, perhaps the masterpiece of Moliere, was more suc- 
cessful wdth the critics, with the court, and with posterity 
than mth the public. The rival comedians called it “ a 
new style of comedy,” and so it was. The eternal passions 
and sentiments of human nature, modified by the influence 
of the utmost refinement of civilization, were the matter of 
the piece. The school for scandal kept by C61im^ne, with 
its hasty judgments on all characters, gave the artist a 
wide canvas. The perpetual stidfe between the sensible 
optimism of a kindly man of the world (Philinte) and the 
sseva indignatio of a noble nature soured (Alceste) sup- 
plies the intellectual action. The humours of the joj^ousiy 
severe CMmene and of her court, especially of that death- 
less minor poet Oronte, supply the lighter comedy. Boileau, 
Lessing, Goethe have combined to give this piece the 


highest rank even among the comedies of Molih'e. As to 


the “keys” to the characters, and the guesses about the 
original from wRom Alceste was drawn, they are as value- 
less as other contemporary tattle. 

A briefer suniiiiary must be given of the remaining years 
of the life of Moliere. The attractions of Le Alismitkrope 
were reinforced (6th August) by those of the Mededn 
Malgre Lu% an amusing farce founded on an old fabliau. 
In December the court and the comedians went to Saint 
Germain, where, among other diversions, the pieces called 
Afelicerte, La PaMorale Co^iiique (of which Moliere is said 
to have destroyed the MS.), and the charming little piece 
Le Sidlien, were performed. A cold and fatigue seem to 
have injured the health of Moliere, and -we now hear of 
the consumptive tendency which was cruelly ridiculed in 
Momire Ilypochondre. Moliere 'was doubtless obliged to 
see too much of the distracted or pedantic physicians of an 
age when medicine was the battlefield of tradition, super- 
stition, and nascent chemical science. On 17th April 
1667 Robinet, the rhyming gazetteer, says that the life of 
Moliere was thought to be in danger. On the 10th of 
June, however, he played in Le Sidlien before the town. 
In the earlier months of 1667 Louis XIV. was with the 
army in Flanders. There were embassies sent from the 
comedy to the camp, and on 5th August it was apparent 
that Moliere had overcome the royal scruples. Tartuffe 
was played, but Lanioignon stopped it after the first night. 
La Grange and La Torillike hastened to the camp, apd 


got the king’s promise that he would reconsider the matter 
on his return. MolR‘re’s next piece (13th January 1668) 
was Amphitryon^ a free — a very free — ^adaptation from 


Plautus, who then seems to have engaged his attention, 
for not long afterwards he again borro-wed from the ancient 
wciter in L’Avare. There is a controversy as to whether 
Amphitryon was meant to ridicule M, de Montespan, the 
husband of the new mistress of Louis XIY. Michelet has 
a kind of romance based on this probably groundless hy^^o- 
thesis. The king still saw the piece occasionally, after he 
had purged himself and forsw^orn sack under Madame de 
Maintenon, and probably neither he nor that devout lady 
detected any personal references in the coarse and witty 
comedy. As usual, Moliere was accused of plagiarizing, this 
time from Rotrou, who had also imitated Plautus. The 
next play was the immortal George Dandin (10th July), first 
played at a festival at Versailles. Probably the piece was 
a rapid palimpsest on the ground of one of his old farces, 
but the addition of these typical members of a county 
family, the De Sotenviile, raises the work from farce to 
satiric comedy. The story is borrowed from Boccaccio, 
but is of unknown age, and always new, — ^Adolphus Crosbie 
in The Small House at Allington being a kind of modern 
George Dandin. Though the sad fortunes of this peasant 
vdth social ambition do not fail to make us pity him some- 
what, it is being too refined to regard George Dandin as 
a comedy with a concealed tragic intention. Moliere 
must have been at work on HAvare before George Dandin 
appeared, for the new comedy after Plautus was first acted 
on 9th September. There is a tradition that the piece 
almost failed ; but, if unpopular in the- first year of its pro- 
duction, it certainly gained favour before the death of its 
author. Jf. de Powxeaugnac (17th September 1669) was 
first acted at Chambord, for the amusement of the king. 
It is a rattling farce. The physicians, as usual, bore the 
brunt of Moli^re’s raillery, some of which is still applicable. 
Earlier in 1669 (5th February) Tartuffe was played at 
last, with extraordinary success. Les Amants Magnifiques^ 
a comedy-ballet, was acted first at Saint Germain (10th 
February 1670). The king might have been expected to 
dance in the ballet, but from Racine’s Britannims (13th 
December 1669) the majestical monarch learned that 
Nero was blamed for exhibitions of this kind, and he did 
not wish to out-Nero Nero. Astrology this time took the 
place of medicine as a butt, but the satire has become 
obsolete, except, perhaps, in Turkey, where astrology is 
still a power. The Bourgeois Gentillmmie, too familiar 
to require analysis, was first played on 23d October 1770. 
The livelj Fou7beries de Scapin “saw the footlights” (if 
footlights there were) on 24th May 1671, and on 7th 
May we read in La Grange, “ les Repetitions de Spsyche 
ont commance.” La Grange says the theatre was newly 
decorated and fitted vdth machines. A “concert of 
twelve violins” was also provided, the company being 
resolute to have everything handsome about them. New 
singers were introduced, who did not refuse to sing un- 
masked on the stage. Quinault composed the words for 
the music, which was by Lulli ; Moliere and Pierre Corneille 
collaborated in the dialogue of this magnificent opera, 
the name of which (Psyche) La Grange eventually leaxmed 
how to spell The Co77itesse d' Escarhagnas (2d February 
1672) was another piece for the amusement of the court, ' 
and made part of an entertainment called Le Ballet des 
Balleis. In this play, a study of provincial manners,’ 
Moliere attacked the financiers of the time in the person’ 
of M. Harpin. The comedy has little importance compared’ 
with Les Femmes Sam7ites (11th February), a severer Pri- 
dmsm^ in which are satirized the vanity and affectation of 
scio^ts, pedants, and the women who admire them. The 
satire is never out of date, and finds its modern form in’ 
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Le Monde ou Von ienmde^ by Pa il l cron. On tie 17tli 

Febmaiy Madeleine Bejard died, and was buried at Bt 
Paul Bbe did 3 iot go linig Indore lier old friend or lover, 
Moliere. His Mnnoipi Force,' founded, perhaps, on a 
famous anecdote of Be (^ramont, was played on 8th 
July. On Ttli August La Grange notes that Moliere was 
indisposed, ami there was no comedy. Moliere's son died 
on the 11th October. On 22d Kovernber the preparations 
for the Mahoie luhigimire were begun. On 10th Feb- 
ruary 1673 the }>iece was acted for the first time. What 
occurred on 17th February we translate from the Begistre 
of La (draiige : — 

**This day, about ten o’clock at night, after the comedy, 
Monsif.Mir do Moliere died in his house, Kue de Richelieu. He had 
played the part of the s.aid ISIalade, suliering much from cold ami 
infianiinatioii, Avhicii caused a violent cough. In the violence of 
the cough he burst a vessel in his body, and did not live more 
than half an hour or t]iree-<[uarters alter the bursting of the vessel. 
His body is buried at St Jusepli’s, parish of St Eustache. There 
is a gravestone raisurl about a foot above the ground,” 

Moliere^s funeral is thus described in a letter, said 
to be by an eye-witness, discovered by M. Benjamin 
Fillon :--- 

‘‘Tuesday, 21st BMbruary, about nine in the evening, was buried 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin Moliere, tcn^Lnsier mlet dxi elmmhre, ainl a 
famous actor. There was no procession, except three ecclesiastics ; 
four priests bore the body in a wooden bier covered with a pall, 
six children in 1)1 ue carried candles in silver holders, and there 
were la<*keys with burning torches of wax. The body . . . was 
taken to St Joseph’s clmrchyard, and buried at the foot of the 
cross. There was a great crowd, and some twelve hundred livres 
were distribute<l among the poor. The archbishop had given orders 
that Moliere should be interred without any ceremony, and had 
even forbidden the rdergy of the diocese to do any service for him. 
Hevertlieless a number of masses were commanded to bo said for 
the deceased. ” 

When an attempt was made to exhume the body of 
Moliere in 1792, the wrong tomb appears to have been 
opened. Unknown is the grave of Molite. 

Moliere, according to Mile. Poisson, who had seen him 
in her extreme youth, was “ neither too stout nor too thin, 
tall rather than short ; he had a noble carriage, a good leg, 
walked slowly, and had a very serious expression. His 
nose was thick, Ms mouth large with thick lips, his com- 
plexion brown, his eyebrows black and strongly marked, 
and it was his way of moving these that gave him his comic 
expression on the stage.” “ His eyes seemed to search the 
deeps of men’s hearts,” says the author of ZUinde. The ■ 
inventories i)rinted by M. Soulie prove that Moliere was 
fond of rich dress, splendid furnitiue, and old books. The ; 
charm of his conversation is attesteci by the names of his 
friends, who were all the wits of the age, and the greater 
their genius the greater their love of Moliere. As an 
actor, friends and enemies agreed in recognizing him as 
most siiceessfui in comedy. His ideas of tragic declamation 
were in advance of his time, for he set his face against the 
prevalent habit of ranting. His private character was 
remarkable for gentleness, 23robity, generosity, and delicacy, 
qualities attested not only by anecdotes but by the evidence 
of documents. He is probably (as Menander is lost) the 
greatest of all comic writers within the limits of social and 
refined as distinguished from romantic comedy, like that of 
Shakespeare, and of political comedy, like that of Aristo- 
phanes. He has the humour which is but a sense of the 
true value of life, and now takes the form of the most 
vivacious wit and the keenest observation, now of melan- 
choly, and j}ity, and wonder at the fortunes of mortal 
men.^ In the literature of France his is the greatest name, 
and in the literature of the modern drama the greatest 
after that of Shakespeare. Besides his contemplative genius 
he possessed an unerring knowledge of the theatre, the 
knowledge of a great actor and a great manager, and 
hence Lis plan's c^n never cease to hold the stage, and to 


charm, if possible, even more in the performance than 
the reading. 








searches into his life. The best is probably that ot M. lasciiereau, 
prefixed to an edition of liis works {Uyiii-res Com^ijMes, Favm, 1863). 
To this may be added Jules Loist.'leur’s Jjes Points Obscicrs de let 
Vis de Moliere, Paris, 1877. W'e have seen that M. Loiseleur is 
not alwa^'s accurate, but he is laborious. For other books it is 
enough to recommend the excellent Bibliographic ^loUeresque of M. 
Paul Lacroix (1875), which is an all but faultless guide. The best 
edition of Moliere’s works for the purposes of the student is that 
published in Bes Grands Zerivains de la France (Hachette, Paris, 
1874-1882). The edition is still incomplete. It contains reprints 
of many contemporaiy tracts, and, with the Itegistre of La Grange, 
and the Collection MoUercsqiic of M. Lacroix, is the chief source of 
the flicts stated in this notice, in cases where the rarity of docu- 
ments has prevented the writer from studying them in the original 
texts. Another valuable authority is the Mccherclies swr Moliere 
et sur sa Famille of Ed. Soulie (1863). Lotheisen’s Moliere, sein 
Leben tend seine Werice (Frankfurt, 1880), is a respectable Ger- 
man compilation. LeMolUriste (Tresse, Paris, edited by M. Georges 
Monval) is a monthly serial, containing notes on Moliere and his 
plays, by a number of contributors. The essays, biographies, plays, 
and 2 ;)oem.s on Molih’o are extremely numerous. The best guide to 
these is the indispensable Bibliographie of M. Lacroix. The English 
biographies are few and as a rule absolutely untrustworthy. (A. L. > 

MOLINA, Luis (1535-1600), a Spanish Jesuit, whom 
Pascal’s Lettres dJun Frovincial have rendered immortal, 
was born at Cuenca in 1535. Having at the age of eighteen 
become a member of the Company of Jesus, he studied 
theology at Coimbra, and afterwards became professor in 
the university of Evora, Portugal. From this post he 
was called, at the end of twenty years, to the chair of 
moral theology in Aladrid, where he died on 12th October 
1600. Besides other works he ■wrote Liheri arbitrii mm 
gratim donis, divina prmcientia, providentia, prmdestinatione 
Et reprohatione, concordia (4to, Lisbon, 1588); a com- 
mentary on the first part of the Bumma of Thomas Aquinas. 
(2 vols., foL, Cuenca, 1593); and a treatise De Distitia et 
Jure vols., 1593-1609). It is to the first of these that 
his fame is principally due. It was an attempt to reconcile, 
in words at least, the Augustinian doctrines of predestina- 
tion and grace with the Semipelagianism which, as shown 
by the recent condemnation of Bajus ( q . v ,), had become, 
prevalent in the Eoman Catholic Church. Assuming that 
man is free to perform or not to perform any act whatever, 
Molina maintains that this circumstance renders the grace 
of God neither unnecessary nor impossible : — not impossible, 
for God never fails to bestow grace upon those who ask it 
with sincerity ; and not unnecessary, for grace, although 
not an efficient, is still a sufficient cause of salvation. Nor, 
in Molina’s view, does his doctrine of free-will exclude 
predestination. The omniscient God, by means of His 
^‘scientia media ” (the phrase is Molina’s invention, though 
the idea is also to be found in his older contemporary 
Fonseca), or power of knowing future contingent events, 

' foresees how we shall employ our own free-will and treat 
His proffered grace, and upon this foreknowledge He can 
found His predestinating decrees. These doctrines, although 
in harmony with the prevailing feeling of the Boman 
Catholic Church of the period, and further recommended 
by their marked opposition to the teachings of Luther and 
Calvin, excited violent controversy in some quarters, 
especially on the part of the Dominicans, and at last 
rendered it necessary for the pope (Clement VIII.) to 
interfere.^ At first (1594) he simply enjoined silence on 
both parties so far as Spain was concerned ; but ultimately, 
in 1598, he appointed the ‘‘Congregatio de Auxiliis Gratlse” 
for the settlement of the dispute, which became more and 
more a party one. After holding very numerous sessions, 
the ^^congregation”, was able to decide nothing, and in 
1607 its meetings were suspended by Paul V., who 
announced his intention of himself pibnouncing judgment 
in due time. He contented himself, however, in 161 L 
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witli prohibiting all further discussion of the question ^‘de 
auxiliis/' and studious efforts were made to control the 
publication even of commentaries on Aquinas. The 
Molinist subsequently passed into the Jansenist controversy, 
and it is as a champion of J ansenisni that Pascal in the 
Frovindal Letters attacks 
(see Jansenism). 

MOLINE, a city of the United States, in Rock Island 
county, Illinois, is situated in a picturesque district on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, opposite the upper end of Rock 
Island, First settled in 1832, the town was organized as 
a city in 1872. It is noted for its water-power, developed 
and maintained by the Government, and for the number and 
importance of its manufacturing establishments. By means 
of a dam nearly a mile in length, from the Illinois shore 
to the island, an almost uniform head of 7 feet of water is 
obtained, which is used in driving the machinery of the 
Government arsenal on the island, and in supplying power 
to several factories. Beds of bituminous coal are mined in 
the neighbourhood, and three lines of railway pass through 
the city, affording with the river ample means of communi- 
cation. The most prominent manufactures are agricultural 
implements and machinery generally, waggons, organs, 
papeiy and stoves. Moline has nine churches, a complete 
system of graded free schools, including a high school, and 
a free library. The population increased from 4066 in 
1870 to 7805 in 1880, and with the suburbs the number 
is now estimated at 12,000. 

MOLINOS, Miguel be (1627-c. 1696), a Spanish 
priest whose name is intimately associated with that type 
of religion kno^vn in Italy and Spain during the latter 
half of the 17th century as Quietism, was born of good 
family in the diocese of Saragossa, on 21st December 1627. 
Having entered the priesthood, he settled about his fortieth 
year in Rome, where he speedily rose to high repute as a 
father confessor, and gained many distinguished friends, 
among whom were several cardinals, including Odescalchi 
(afterwards Innocent XL, 1676). In 1675 he published at 
Rome a small duodecimo volume entitled Guida spirituale 
che disinvolge Vanima e la conduce per Vinterior camino alV 
acquisto della per fetta contemplazione e del ricco tesoro della 
pace interiore^ wliich was soon afterwards followed by the 
Breve trattato della cottidiana communione^ usually bound 
up with it in later editions. The work, which breathes a 
spirit of simple and earnest piety, is designed to show how 
inward peace may be found by what may be called con- 
templative or passive prayer, by obedience, by frequent 
communion, and by inward mortification j it was widely 
circulated, and greatly increased the popularity of its 
author, whom Innocent XL after his elevation provided 
with rooms in the Vatican, and is said to have also taken 
as his spiritual director. Its doctrine of the passivity of 
the highest contemplation and purest prayer does not 
appear to have raised the slightest discussion until after : 
the publication, in 1681, of the Concordia tra la fatica e \ 
la quiete neW oratione^ by the Jesuit preacher, Paolo Segneri. | 
Although scrupulously refraining from any mention of i 
the name of Molinos, and indeed displaying considerable i 
moderation as a controversialist, Segneri by this tract and i 
by another with which he followed it up brought upon j 
himself much unpopularity; and so great did the excitement j 
become that a committee was at last appointed by the | 
Inquisition to investigate his own views as well as to 
examine the writings of Molinos and of his friend Petrucci i 
(author of La contemplazione mistica acquistata). The 
report (1682) was entirely favourable to the doctrines of the 
Guida Spiriitmle, the writings of Segneri being censured 
as scandalous and heretical; but in 1685, in consequence , 
of representations made to the pope by Louis XIY., under I 
the Jesuit influence of Pere La Chaise, both Petrucci and I 


Molinos were laid under arrest, and the papers of the latter,, 
including a voluminous correspondence, seized. Petrucci 
was soon afteiwards liberated, and relieved from further' 
persecution by the gift of a cardinars hat ; but, after Molinos 
had languished in confinement for two years, suddenly 200 
persons, many of them of high rank, were also aj)prehended 
by order of the Inquisition for what were then for the first 
time called Quietist opinions. In 1687 the pope signi- 
fied his approval of the condemnation pronounced by the 
Inquisition on sixty-eight doctrines imputed to Molinos. 
The ^‘heretic” forthwith “abjured'^ these, and thus escaped 
the flames indeed, but did not regain his liberty. Of his- 
later years nothing is knowm ; according to the most prob- 
able accounts he languished in imprisonment until 28th 
December 1696, 

The evidence on wliich certain charges of immorality again.st 
Molinos were based is unknown, and the degree of his responsibility 
for certain of the condemned propositions is obscure; but a perusal of 
the Guida Spirituale at least does not disclose to the candid reader 
any reason wherefore Molinos should not have been tolerated within 
a church which has canonized St Theresa. The explanation of the' 
treatment to which he was subjected is most probably to he sought 
rather in the negative than in the positive aspects of his teaching, 
and still more in the passing exigencies of party politics. As 
Tholnck remarks, it was hardly to be expected that the Society of 
Jesus should regard as otherwise than highly dangei’oiis a man who 
‘‘declared confession and outward mortification to be work only 
for beginners, who himself abstained from confessing for twelve^ 
3- ears on end, by wdiose advice countless monks and nuns had 
thrown aside chaplets, images, and reliques, that they might 
worship God in the spirit, and who, moreovei', stood well with 
the fashionable world and with the pope himself.” The Guida:- 
Spirituale published in Spanish at Madrid in 1676, and fre- 
quently afterwards ; it was also translated into Latin [Maimduetia 
Leipsic, 1687) by A. H. Francke, the well-known 
German pietist and philanthropist, and an English version {The 
spiritxLal guide, which disentangles the soul and brings it by ilw 
inward way to the getting of perfect contemplation and the rich 
treasure of eternal peace : with a brief treatise concerning daily 
communion) appeared in 1688. The materials for a history of 
the Quietist controversy are verj’’ fully given in the third volume 
of Qotihi&d LmoldiS Kirchen-xmd Ketzexliistorie, See also Heppe, 
Geschichte der quietistischen Mystih in der Katholischen, Kirche 
(Berlin, 1875); Tholuck’s article on “Molinos” in Herzog’s- 
Eealencyklopadie ; and Bigelow, Molinos the Q:uictist, New York, 
1882. 

MOLISE, now Campobasso, a province of Italy, stretch- 
ing twenty miles along the coast of the Adriatic, and 
bounded by the Abruzzi (Chieti and Aquila), Terra di 
Lavoro (Caserta), Benevento, and Caifitanata (Foggia). 
Most of it lies on the north-eastern side of the Apennines, 
and is watered by the Biferno, the Forlone, and the Trigno ; 
but it also includes the country on the other side which 
contains the head streams of the Yolturno. About five- 
sixths of the surface may be described as mountainous or 
hilly; the loftiest range being the Matese on the borders 
towards Benevento, with its highest point in Monte 
Miletto, 6750 feet. The population, which increased from 
346,007 in 1861 to 365,434 in 1881, is mainly dependent 
on pastoral and agricultural pursuits, neither manufactures 
nor trade being bigbiy developed. According to tbe census 
of 1871, there were six places with more than 5000 inhabit- 
ants — Camj)obasso, 12,890; Riccia, 8123; Isernia, 771^; 
Agnone, 7147 ; Cascalende, 6217; and Larino, 5357 ; accord- 
ing to tbe census of 1881, 21 of tbe 133 communes bad a 
population exceeding 4000. 

The Molise territory was in ancient times part of the country of 
the Babines aiid Samnites. Under the Lombards it was included 
in tbe duchy of Benevento ; hut the districts of Sepino, Boiano, 
and Isernia were cut off to form a domain for the Bulgarians who had 
come to assist King Grimoald. About two centuries later tbis became 
the countship of Boiano, and the name was soon after changed to 
countsHp of Molise, probably because the lordship w^as held by Ugone 
di Molisio, or Molise. Attached under Frederick II. to the Terra di 
Lavoro, and at a later date incorporated with Gapitanata, the district 
did not again become an independent province till 1811. In 1861 
it surrendered fifteen communes to Benevento, and received thirteen 
from Terra di Lavoro. 
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T he Moilusca form one of the great ^‘phyla/^ or sub- 
kingdoms of the Animal Pedigree or Kingdom. 
Litemri/ Ilutor?/ of tke Group. — The shell-bearing forms 
belonging to this group which were known to Linnaeus were 
placed by him (in 1748) in the third order of his class 
Vermes under the name “Testacea/' whilst the Echino- 
dermsj Hydroids, and Annelids, with the naked Molluscs, 
formed his second order, termed “ Zoophyta.” Ten years 
later he replaced the name “Zoophyta” by Mollusca,^’ 
which was thus in the first instance applied, not to the 
Aloiiusca at present so termed, but to a group consisting 
chiefiy of other organisms. Gradually, however, the term 
Moliusca became used to include those Mollusca formerly 
placed among the ‘^Testacea,’’^ as well as the naked Mollusca. 

It is important to observe that the term pakaKLa, of w^hicli 
Mollusca is merely a Latinized form, was used by Aristotle 
to indicate a group consisting of the Guttie-fishes only. 

The definite erection of the Mollusca into the position 
of one of the great primary groups of the aiiimal kingdom 
is due to George Cuvier (1788-1800), who largely occupied 
himself with the dissection of representatives of this type (1). ^ 
An indepeiideut anatomical investigation of the Mollusca 
had been carried on by the remarkable Neapolitan natur- 
alist Poll (1791), whose researches (2) were not published 
until after his death (1817), and were followed by the 
beautiful works of another Neapolitan zoologist, the ilius- 
, trious Belle Chiaje (3). 

The embranchement ” or sub-kingdom Mollusca, as de- 
fined by Cuvier, included the following classes of shell-fish:—- 
1, the cutties orpoulps, under the name Cephalopoda; 2, 
the snails, whelks, and slugs, both terrestrial and marine, 
under the name Gastkopoda ; 3, the sea-butterflies or 
winged-snails, under the name Pteeopoda ; 4, the clams, 
mussels, and oysters, under the name Acephala ; 5, the 
lamp-shells, under the name Beachiopoda; 6, the sea- 
squirts or ascidians, under the name Nhda; and 7, the 
barnacles and sea-acorns, under the name Cierhopoda. 

The main limitations of the sub-kingdom or phylum 
]\roliusca, as laid down by Cuvier, and the chief divisions 
thus recognized wdthin its limits by him, hold good to the 
present day. At the same time, three of the classes con- 
sidered by him as Moliusca have been one by one removed 
from that association in consequence of improved know”- 
ledge, and one additional class, incorporated since his day 
with the Mollusca with general apj>roval, has, after more 
than forty years, been again detached and assigned an 
independent position owing to newly-acquired knowledge. 

The first of Cuvier's classes to be removed from the Moi- 
lusca was that of the Cirrhopoda. Their affinities with the 
lower Crustacea were recognized by Cuvier and his contem- 
poraries, but it was one of the brilliant discoveries of that 
remarkable and too-little-honoured naturalist, J. Vaughan 
Thompson of Cork, which decided their position as Crus- 
tacea. The metamorphoses of the Cirrhopoda were described 
and figured by him in 1830 in a very complete manner, 
and the legitimate conclusion as to their affinities was for- 
mulated by him (4). Tlnis it is to Thompson (1830), and 
not to Burmeister (1834), as erroneously stated by Kefer- 
stein, that the merit of this discovery belongs. The next 
class to be removed from Cuvier's Mollusca was that of the 
Nuda, better known as Tunicata. In 1866 the Eussian 
embryologist Kowalewsky startled the zoological world with 
a minute account of the developmental changes of Ascidia, 
Tunic ata (5), and it became evident that the 
^ These figures refer'to the bibliogmpliy at the end of the article^ 
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affinities of that class Tvere wdth the Vertebrata, whilst their 
structui'al agreements with Moliusca were only superficial. 
The last class which has been removed from the Cuvieriaii 
Moliusca is that of the Lamp-shells or Brachiopocla. The 
history of its dissociation is connected with that of the 
class, viz., the Poiyzoa or Bryozoa, wdiich has been both 
added to and again removed from the Mollusca between 
Cuvier's date and the present day. The name of J. 
Vaughan Thompson is again that which is primarily con- 
nected with the history of a Molluscan class. In 1830 
he pointed out that among the numerous kinds of “ polyps '' 
at that time associated by natux'aiists with the Hydroids, 
there were many which had a peculiar and more elaborate 
type of organization, and for these he proposed the name 
Poiyzoa (6). Subsequently (7) they were termed Bryozoa 
by Ehrenberg (1831). 

Henri Milne-Edwards in 1844 demonstrated (8) the affi- 
nities of the Poiyzoa mth the Molluscan class Brachiopocla, 
and proposed to associate the three classes Brachiopoda, 
Poiyzoa, and Tunicata in a large group “ Molluscoidea," 
coordinate with the remaining classes of Cuvier's Mollusca, 
which formed a group retaining the name Mollusca. By 
subsequent writers the Poiyzoa have in some cases been kept 
apart from the Mollusca and classed with the “ Vermes ; " 
whilst by others (including the present writer) they have, 
together with the Brachiopoda, been regarded as true Mol- 
lusca. The recent investigation by Mr. Caldwell (1882) 
of the developmental history of Plioronis ( 9 ), together 
with other increase of knowledge, has now, however, estab- 
lished the conclusion that the agreement 'of structure 
supposed to obtain between Poiyzoa and true Mollusca is 
delusive; and accordingly they, together with the Braclih 
opoda, have to be removed from the . Molluscan j^hylum. 
Further details in regard to this, the last revolution in Moi- 
luscan classification, will be found in the article Polyzoa. 

As thus finally purified by successive advances of em- 
bryological research, the Moliusca are reduced to the 
Cuvierian classes of Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, Gastropoda, 
and Acephala. Certain modifications in the disposition of 
these classes are naturally enough rendered necessary by 
the vast accumulation of knowledge as to the anatomy and 
embryology of the forms comprised in them during fifty 
years. Foremost amongst those who have within that 
period laboured in this group are the French zoologists 
Henri Milne-Edwards ( 20 ) and Lacaze Buthiers ( 21 ), to 
the latter of -whom we owe the most accurate dissections 
and beautiful illustrations of a number of different types. 
To Kolliker ( 22 ), Gegenbaur ( 23 ), and more recently Spengei 
( 24 ), amongst German anatomists, we are indebted for 
epoch-making researches of the same kind. In England, 
Owen's anatomy of the Pearly Nautilus ( 10 ), Huxley's dis- 
cussion of the general morphology of the Mollusca (11), 
and Lankester's embryoiogical investigations ( 12 ), have 
aided in advancing our knowledge of the group. Two 
remarkable works of a systematic cliaracter dealing with 
the Mollusca deserve mention here — the Manual of the 
Mollusca by the late Dr. S. P. Woodward, a model of clear 
systematic exposition, and the exhaustive treatise on the 
Malacozoa or Weichthiere by the late Professor Keferstein 
of Gottingen, published as part of Bronn’s Classen uTid 
Ordnungen des Thier-Beichs. The latter work is the most 
completely illustrated and most exhaustive survey of exist- 
ing knowledge of a large division of the animal kingdom 
which has ever beeij. produced, and, whilst forming a monu- 
ment to. its lamented author, places the "student of Mot 
luBcan morphology in a peculiarly favourable position. , 
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Classes of the Molhtsea. — ^Tlie classes of the Mollusca 
whicli we recognize are as follows : — 

Phylum MoLirscA. 

Branch A.— Glossopliora. Branch E.— Lipoeephala 

( = Acepliala, 6'wmVr). 

‘Class 1 . —Gastropod A. Class I.—Lamellibkanchia 

Br. CL—Isojilatra. (Syn. CoiicMfera). 

Bxcmiples — Cliitoii, Neo- A^Y«mj:»Ze5~Oyster, Mussel, 
inenia. Clam, Cockle. 

Br. b. — AnisopUura. 

Examples — Limpet, Wlielk, 

Snail, Slug. 

Class 2. — ScAPHOPODA. 

Example — Tooth-sliell. 

Class 3.— Cephalopoda. 

Br. a.—Pteropoda, 

Exam2'>les—Ilydl‘^a, Pneu- 
modernion. 

Br. h. — Slphonopoda. 

Ji]xa77iples-~~}!<a.iitilus, Cut- 
ties, Poulp. 

General Chameters of the Mollusca. — Tlie forms com- 
prised ill tile above groups, wMlst exhibiting an extreme 
range of variety in shape, as may be seen on comparing 
■an Oyster, a Cuttle-fish, and a Sea-slug such as Doris; 
whilst adapted, some to life on dry land, others to the 
depths of the sea, others to rushing streams ; whilst capable 


.some of smmiiiing, others of burrowing, crawling, or jump- 
ing, some, on the other hand, fixed and immobile ; some 
•amongst the most formidable of carnivores, others feed- 
ing on vegetable mud, or on the minutest of microscopic 
’Organisms — yet all agree in possessing in common a very 
considerable number of structural details which are not 
possessed in common by any other animals. 

The structural features which the Mollusca do possess 
in common with other animals belonging to other great 
phyla of the animal kingdom are those characteristic of 
the Coelomata, one of the two great grades (the other and 
lower being that of the Coelentera) into which the higher 
•animals, or Enterozoa as distinguished from the Protozoa, 
are divided ( 1 3). The Enterozoa all commence their indivi- 
dual existence as a single cell or plastid, which multiplies 
itself by transverse division. Unlike the cells of the Proto- 
.zoa,theseembryonic cells of the Enterozoa do not remain each 
like its neighbour and capable of independent life, but pro- 
•ceed to arrange themselves in two layers, taking the form 
’Of a sac. The cavity of the two-cell-layered sac or Diblas- 
tula thus formed is the primitive gut or arch-entebok. 
In the Coelentera, whatever subsequent changes of shape 
the little sac may undergo as it grows up to be Polyp or 
Jelly-fish, the original arch-enteron remains as the one 


^cavity pervading ail regions of the body. In the Coelomata 


the arch-enteron becomes in the course of development 
divided into two totally distinct cavities shut off from one 
another — an axial cavity, the MET-ENTEBOisr, which retains 
the function of a digestive gut ; and a peri-axial cavity, 
the CCELOM or body-cavity, which is essentially the blood- 
•space, and receives the nutritive products of digestion and 
:the waste products of tissue-change by osmosis. The 
Mollusca agree in being Coelomate with the phyla Yerte- 
brata, Platyhelmia (Flat-worms), Echinoderma, Ai^pendicu- 
lata (Insects, Binged- worms, <&c.), and others, — in fact, 
with all the Enterozoa except the Sponges, Corals, Polyps, 
•and Medusm, 

In common with ail other Coelomata, the Mollusca 
■are at one period of life possessed of a pbostomium 
or region in front of the mouth, which is the essential 
portion of the ^Jiead,” and is connected with the property 
of forward locomotion in a definite direction and the steady 
■carriage of the body (as opposed to rotation of the body 
on its long axis). As a result, the Ccnlomata, and with 
“.them the Mollusca, present (in the first instance) the genei*^ 



condition of body known as BiLAa?ERAL symmetry; the 
dorsal is differentiated from the ventral surface, whilst a 
right and a left side similar to, or rather the complements 
of, one another are permanently established. In common 
with all other Ccelomata, the Mollusca have the mouth and 
first part of the alimentary canal which leads into the 
inet-enteron formed by a special invagination of the outer 
layer of the primitive body-wall, not to be confounded with 
that which often, but not always, accompanies the ante- 
cedent formation of the arch-enteron; this invagination 
is termed the stomod^um. Similarly, an anal apeidure is 
formed in connexion with a special invagination which 
meets the hinder part of the met-enteron, and is termed 
the PBOCTODJEUM. 

In common mtli many (if not all) Cceloniata, the Mol- 
lusca are provided with at least one pair of tube-like organs, 
which open each by one end into the ccelom or body cavity, 
and by the other end to the exterior, usually in the neigh- 
bourhood of the anus. These are the nephridia. 

Like all other Coelomata, the Mollusca are also provided 
with special groups of cells forming usually paired or median 
gro-vvths upon the walls of the coelomic cavity, the cells 
being specially possessed of reproductive power, and dif- 
ferentiated as egg-cells and sperm-cells. These are the 
GOKADS. As in other Coelomata, the cells of the gonads 
may escape to the exterior in one of two ways — either 
through the nephridia, or, on the other liand, by special 
apertures. 

As in all other Coelomata, the cells, which build up 
respectively the primary outer layer of the body, the 
lining layer of the met-enteron, and the lining layer of the 
coelom, are multiplied and differentiated in a variety of 
ways in the course of growth from the early embryonic 
condition. Tissues are formed by the adhesion of a num- 
ber of similarly modified ceils in definite tracts. As in all 
Coelomata, there is a considerable variety of tissues char- 
acterized by, and differentiated in relation to, particular 
physiological activities of the organism. Not only the 
Coelomata but also many Coelentera show, in addition to 
the EPiTHELiA (the name given to tissue which bounds a 
free surface, whether it be that of the outer body- wall, of 
the gut, or of a blood-space), also deeper lying tissues, 
of which the first to appear is muscular tissue, and the 
second nervous tissue. 

The e|)itheiia are active in throwing off their constituent 
cells (blood-corpuscles from the “wall of the coelom), or in 
producing secretions (glands of body-wall and of gut), or 
in forming horny or calcareous plates, spines, and pro- 
cesses, known as cuticular products (shells and bristles 
of the body-wall, teeth of the tongue, gizzard, &c.). 

In the Mollusca, as in all other Coelomata, in correspond- 
ence vdth the primary bilateral symmetry and in relation 
to the special mechanical conditions of the prostomium, 
the nervous tissue which is in Coelentera, and even in Flat- 
worms, diffused over the whole body in networks, tends 
to concentrate in paired lateral tracts, having a special 
enlargement in the prostomium. The earlier plexiforni, 
arrangement is retained in the nervous tissue of the Avails 
of the alimentary canal of many Coelomata, whilst a con- 
centration to form large nerve-masses (ganglia), to Avhich 
numerous afferent and efierent fibres are attached, affects, 
the nervous tissue of the body- wall. 

In all Coelomata, including Mollusca, muscular tissue is 
developed in two chief layers, one subjacent to the deric or 
outer epithelium (somatic musculature), and a second sur- 
rounding the alimentary canal (splanchnic musculature). 
Thus, primarily, in Coelomata the body has the character of 
two muscular sacs or tubes, placed one within the other 
and separated from one another by the ccelomic space. 
The somatic musculature is the more copious and develops 
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very generally an outer circular layer (z.c,, a layer in wliicli 
tlie muscular run in a direction transverse to the 

long axis of the bo<ly ; and a deeper longitudinal layer ; 
to these oblique and radiating fil^res may be added. The 
splanchnic musciiiature, though more delicate, exliibits a 
circular layer nearer the enteric epithelium, and a longi- 
tudinai layer nearer the coeiomic surface. 

In Cadomata and in many Cceientera there are found 
distributed between the tracts of muscular tissue, bounding 
them and giving strength and consistency also to the wails 
of the body, of the alimentary canal, of the coelom, and of 
the various organs and tissue-masses (such as nerve-centres, 
gonads, &c.) connected with these, tracts of tissue the 
function of which is skeletal. The skeletal tissue of 
Mollusca, in common with that of other Coelomata, exhibits 
a wide range of minute structure, and is of differing density 
in various parts ; it may be fibrous, membranous, or carti- 
laginous, The Mollusca, in common mth the other Cmlo- 
mata, exhibit a remarkable kind of association between the 
various forms of skeletal tissue and the epithelium which 
lines the ccelornic cavity. The ccelomic cavity contains a 
liquid which is albuminous in clieniical composition (blood- 
lymph or h,‘EMOLYMPh), and into this liquid cells are shed 
from the ccelomic epithelium. They float therein and are 
known as blood coiiPUSCLES or lymph corpuscles. The 
ccelomic space with its contained luBmolymph is not usually 
in Ccelornata, and is not in Mollusca, a simple even-walled 
cavity, but is broken up into numerous passages and re- 
cesses by the outgrowths, both of the alimentary canal and 
of its OW'D walls. By the adhesion of its opposite walls, 
and by an irregularity in the process of increase of its area 
during gi'owth, the ccelom becomes to a very large extent a 
spongy system of intercommunicating LACUNiE or irregular 
spaces, filled with the coeiomic fluid. At the same time, the 
ccelomic space has a tendency to push its way in the form of 
narrow canals and sinuses between the layers of skeletal tissue, 
and thus to permeate together with the skeletal tissue in 
the form of a spongy, or it may he a tubular, network all 
the apparently solid portions of the animal body. This 
association of the nutritive and skeletal functions is accom- 
panied by a complete identity of the tissues concerned in 
these functions. Xot only is there complete gradation 
from one variety of skeletal tissue to another from 
membranous to fibrous, and from fibrous to cartilaginous) 
even in respect of the form of the cells and their intercellular 
substance, but the coeiomic epithelium, and consequently 
the hcemolymph with its floating coiqmscles derived from 
that epithelium, is brought into the same continuity. The 
skeletal and blood-containing and -producing tissues in fact 
form one widely-varying but continuous whole, which may 
be called the skeleto-trophig system of tissues. 

In many Coelomata not only do the skeletal tissues 
allow the coeiomic space with its fluid and corpuscles to 
penetrate between their layers, but a special mode of 
extension of that space is found, which consists in the 
hollowing out of the solid substance of elongated cells 
having the form of fibres, which thus become tubular, 
and, admitting the nutritive fluid, serve as channels for 
its distribution. These are “ capillary vessels,” and it has 
yet to be shown that such are formed in the Mollusca. 
Larger vessels, however, concerned in guiding the move- 
ment of the cmlomic fluid in special directions are very 
usually developed in the Mollusca, as in other Coelomata, 
by the growth of skeletal tissue around what are at first 
ill-defined extensions of the coeiomic space. In this way 
a portion of the coeiomic space becomes converted into ■ 
vessels, whilst a large part remains with irregular walls 
extending in every direction between the skeletal tissues 
and freely communicating with the system of vessels. As 
in many other Coelomata, muscular tissue grows around 
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the largest vessel formed from the primitive ccelom, 'which 
thus becomes a contractile organ for propelling the blood- 
lymph fluid. This ‘‘ heart ” has in Mollusca, as in most 
other Ccelomata in wdiich it is developed, a dorsal position. 
A communication of the blood-lymph space with the 
exterior by means of a pore situated in the foot or else- 
where has been very generally asserted to be characteristic 
of Mollusca. It has been maintained that water is intro- 
duced by such a pore into the blood, or admitted into a 
special series of water-vessels. It has also been asserted 
that the blood-fluid is expelled by the Mollusca from these 
same pores. Eecent investigation (14) has, howwer, made 
it probable that the pores are the pores of secreting glands, 
and do not lead into the vascular system. There is, it there- 
fore appears, no admission or expulsion of w’-ater through 
such pores in connexion with the blood, although in some 
other Coelomata it is established that w^ater is taken into 
the coeiomic space through a pore (Echinoderms), whilst in 
some others there is no doubt that the coeiomic haemolymph 
is occasionally discharged in quantity through pores of defi- 
nite size and character (Earthworm, &c.). 

We have thus seen that the Mollusca possess, in common 
with the other Coelomata — 1, a body composed of a vast 
number of cells or plastids, arranged so as to form a sac- 
like body-wall, and within that a second sac, the met-enteron, 
the W'all of wdiich is separated from the first by a coelom or 
blood-lymph space; 2, a stoinodmimi and a proctodseum 
3, a prosto7nium, together wdth a differentiated dorsal and 
ventral surface, and consequently right and left sides, 
bilateral symmetry ; 4, a pair of ^lejohridia ; 5, gonads 
developed on the w’-all of the coelom ; 6, deric epithelium 
(producing horny and calcareous deposits on its surface)^ 
enteric epithelium, and ccelomic epithelium; 7, laterally 
paired masses of nerve-tissue, especially large in the pro- 
stomial region (nerve-centres or ganglia)] 8, muscular 
tissue, forming a somatic tunic and a spla7ichnic tunic ; 9,. 
sheleto-trophic tissues, consisting of membranous, fibrous, and 
cartilaginous supporting tissues, and of blood-vessels and the 
walls of blood-spaces, the ccelomic epithelium, and the liquid 
tissue known as hsemolymph (commonly blood). 

Schematic Mollusc . — Starting from this basis of structural 
features common to them and the rest of the Coelomata, 
we may now point out wLat are the peculiar developments 
of structure which characterize the Mollusca and lead to 
the inference that they are members of one peculiar branch 
or phylum of the animal pedigree. In attempting thus to 
set forth the dominating structural attributes of a great 
group of organisms it is not possible to make use of arbi- 
trary definitions. Of Mollusca, as of other great phyla, it 
is not possible categorically to enunciate a series of struc- 
tural peculiarities which will be found to be true in refer- 
ence to every member of the group. We have to remember 
that the process of adaptation in the course of long ages 
of development has removed in some cases one, in other 
cases another, of the original features characteristic of the 
ancestors from which the whole group may be supposed to 
have taken origin, and that it is possible (and actually is. 
realized in fact) that some organisms may have lost all the 
primary characteristics of Molluscan organization, and yet 
be beyond all doubt definitely stamped as Mollusca by 
the retention of some secondary characteristic which is so 
peculiar as to prove their relationship with other Mollusca. 
An example in point is found in the curious fi[sh-like form 
Phyliirhoe (fig. 58), which has none of the primary char- , 
acteristics of a Mollusc, and yet is indisputably proved to- 
belong to the Molluscan phylum by possessing the peculiar- 
and elaborate lingual apparatus present in one branch of' 
the phylum, the Glossophora. 

In order to exhibit concisely the peculiarities of organi- 
zation which characterize the Mollusca, we find it most. 
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eonvenieiit to eonstru^^^ scliematic Mollusc, wMcIi shall 
possess in an unexaggerated form the various structural 
arrangements which are more or less specialized, exagger- 
ated, or even suppressed in particular members of the group. 
Such a schematic Mollusc is not to be regarded as an arche- 
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Fig, 1.~ Schematic Mollusc, A. Dorsal aspect. B. Venti’al aspect. C. The 
heart, pericardium, gonads, and nephridia shown in position. D. The nervous 
system ; the reader is requested to note that the cord passing backwards 
from g.pe lies beneath, and does not in any way unite with the cord which 
passes from g.al) to g.pl. E. Diagram in which the body-wall is represented 
as cut in the median antero-posterior plane, so as to show organs in position, 
--the shell-sac is seen in section, but the shell is omitted. 

Letters in all the figures as follows :—a, cephalic tentacle ; 6, head ; c, edge 
of the mantle-skirt or limbus pallialis ; d, dotted line indicating the line of 
origin of the free mantle-skirt from the sides of the visceral hump ; e, outline 
of the foot seen through the mantle-skirt in A, which is supposed to be trans- 
parent, allowing the position of this and of the various parts h, i, k, I, to 
be seen through its substance ; /, edge of the shell-follicle ; g, the shell ; h, 
the osphradium, paired (Spengel's olfactory organ) ; i, the ctenidium, paired 
(gill-plume) ; 7c, aperture of the gonad, paired ; 7, aperture of one of the two 
nephridia ; m, anus ; n, posterior region of the foot reaching farther back 
than the mass of viscera (dorsal hump) which it carries ; o, mouth ; p, plantar 
surface of the foot ; q, cut edge of the body-wall of the dorsal region ; r, 
coelomic space (blood-lymph space or body-cavity), mostly occupied by liver, 
but to some extent retained as blood-channels and lacunse ; s, pericardial 
cavity ; t, gonad (ovary or spermary), paired ; u, nephridium, paired ; v, ven- 
tricle of the heart receiving the right and the left auricles at its sides, and 
sending oft’ anteriorly a large vessel, posteriorly a small one ; -w, the cephalic 
eye, paired ; a;, dotted ring to show the position occupied by the oesophagus 
in relation to the nerve ganglia and cords ; y, the otocyst, paired ; zJ, the 
digestive gland (so-called ‘‘liver”) of the left side ; z.g, duct of the digestive 
gland of the right side ; g.c, cerebral ganglion united by the cerebral com- 
missure to its fellow ; g.pl, pleural ganglion united by the cerebro-pleural 
connective to the cerebral ganglion, and by the pleuro-pedal connective to 
the pedal ganglion ; g.pe, the pedal ganglion united to its fellow by the pedal 
commissure— the two sending off posteriorly the long ladder-like pair of pedal 
neiwes ; g.v, the visceral ganglion (of the left side) united by the visceral 
loop or commissure to the similar ganglion on the right side, and hy the 
viscero-pleural connective to the pleural ganglion ; g.ab, abdominal ganglion 
developed on the course of the visceral loop ; g.olf, olfactory ganglion placed 
near the osphradium on a nerve taking its origin from the visceral ganglion. 

type, in the sense wbicb bas been attributed to that word, 
nor as the embodiment of an idea present to a creating mind, 
nor even as an epitome of developmental laws. Were know- 
ledge sufficient, we should wish to make this schematic 


Mollusc the representation of the actual Molluscan ancestor 
from which the various living forms have sprung. To defi- 
nitely claim for our schematic form any such significance 
in the present state of knowledge would be premature, 
but it may be taken as more or less coinciding with what 
we are justified, under present conditions, in picturing to 
ourselves as the original Mollusc or archi-Mollusc (more 
correctly Archimalakion). After describing this schematic 
form, we shall proceed to show how far it is realized oi^ 
justified in each class and order of Mollusca successively. 

The schematic Mollusc (fig. 1, A to E) is oblong in 
shape, bilaterally symmetrical, with strongly differentiated 
dorsal and ventral surface, and has a well-marked head,, 
consisting of the prostomium (b) and the region imme- 
diately behind the mouth. Upon the head we place a 
pair of short cephalic tentacles (a). The mouth is 
placed in the median line anteriorly, and is overhung by 
the prostomium (B, o) ; the anus is placed in the median 
line posteriorly, well raised on the dorsal surface (A, m). 
The apertures of a pair of nephhidia are seen in the 
neighbourhood of the anus right and left (A, 1). Near 
the nephridial apertures, and in front of them, right and 
left, are the pair of apertures (Ic) appropriate to the ducts 
of the GONADS (generative pores). 

The most permanent and distinctive Molluscan organ 
is the FOOT (Podium). This is formed by an excessive 
development of the somatic musculature along the ventral 
surface, distinctly ceasing at the region of the head, below 
which it suddenly projects as a powerful muscular mass 
(B, p ; E, p). It may be compared, and is probably genetic- 
ally identical, with the muscular ventral surface of the 
Planarians and with the suckers of Trematoda, but is more 
extensively developed than are those corresponding struc- 
tures. The muscular tissue of the foot, and of all other 
parts of the body of all Mollusca, is cellular and unstriated, 
as distinguished from the composite muscular fibre (con- 
sisting of cell-fusions instead of separable cells) which 
occurs in Arthropoda and in Vertebra ta, and which has 
the further distinction of being composed of alternating 
bands of substance of differing refractive power (hence 
striated ”). The appearance of cross striation seen in 
the muscular cells of some Molluscs (odontophore of 
Haliotis, Patella, &c.) requires further investigation. It 
is by no means altogether the same thing as the mark- 
ing characteristic of striated muscular fibre. 

Contrasting with the ventral foot is the thin-walled 
dorsal region of the body, which may be termed the anti- 
podial region. This thin-walled region is formed by soft, 
viscera covered in by the comparatively delicate and non- 
muscular body-wall (fig. 1, E). As the ventral foot ia 
clearly separate from the projecting head, so is this dorsal 
region, and it is conveniently spoken of as the yiscehal 
HUMP or dome ” (cupola). Protecting the visceral dome 
is a SHELL (conchylium) consisting of a horny basis impreg- 
nated with carbonate of lime,^ and secreted by the derio 
epithelium of this region of the body (^). The shell 
in our schematic Mollusc is single, cap-shaped, and sym- 
metrical. It does not lie entirely naked upon the surface 
of the visceral dome, but is embedded all round its margin, 
to a large extent in the body-wall. In fact, the integu- 
ment of the visceral dome forms an open flattened sao 
in which the shell lies. This is the peimapy shell- 
sac, or FOLLICLE (A and E, /). The wall of the body pro- 
jects all round the visceral dome in the form of a flap or 
skirt, so as to overhang and conceal to some extent the 
head and the sides of the foot. This skirt, really an out- 
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^ As to the minute structure of the shell in various classes, see 
Carpenter’s article ‘'Shell” in the Cyclop, of Anat. and Physiol. The 
limits of our space do not permit us to deal -with this or other histo- 
logical topics. 
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growtli of the doival body -wall is called the maxtle-flaxv 
( limbus paliialis), or nu>re sliortly tlie 3IAXTLE or lAiLliiTj^r 
(c). The space between the overhanging mantle-flap and the 
sides and neck of tlie animal which it overhangs is called 
the SCB-FALLTAL SPACE or cHAMBKR. Posteriorly iu this 
space are |>laced tlie anus and tlic pair of nephridial aper- 
tures (see tig. 1, E). 

The development of the mantle-skirt and its siib-pallial 
space ai>i)ears to have a causal relation, in the -way of pro- 
tection, to a pair of processes of the body-wall which 
S]>riiig, one on the right and one on the left, from the sides 
of tlie body, nearer the amis than the mouth, and are 
coiieeaied by the mantle-flap to some extent (A, B, i). 
These processes have an axis in which are two blood-vessels, 
and are beset ivith two rows of flattened filaments, like the 
teeth of a comb in double series. These are the ctenidia 
or gill-combs. Usually, as will be seen in the sequel, they 
play the part of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamelii- 
braiichs) their function is not mainly respiratory, and since 
also other completely-formed gills are developed as special 
organs in some Molluscs to the exclusion of these pro- 
cesses, it is well not to speak of them simply as gills ” or 
‘‘branchiae,” but to give them a noii-physiological name 
such as that here proposed. iN’ear the base of the stem of 
each ctenidium is a patch of the epithelium of the body- 
wall, peculiarly modified and supplied with a special nerve 
and ganglion. This is SpengeFs olfactory organ, which 
tests the respiratory fluid, and is persistent in its position 
and nerve -supply throughout the group liloliusca. We 
propose to call it the ospheadiijm. 

Passing now to the internal organs, our schematic 
Mollusc is found to possess an altmextaey ga^stal, which 
passes from mouth to anus in the middle line, leaving 
between it and the muscular body- wall a more or less 
spongy, in parts a spacious, ccelom. The ^tomodmim is 
large and muscular, the proctodeum short; the bulk of 
the alimentary canal is therefore developed from the met- 
enteron or remnant of the arch-enteron after the ccelom 
has been pinched off from it. A paired outgrowth of the 
met-enteron forms the glandular diverticulum known as 
the digestive gland or (commonly) liver (E, zg^ zl). 

Dorsaliy to the alimentary tract the ccelom is spacious. 
The sjiace (C, E, s) is termed the peeicarditjm, since it is 
traversed by a vessel running fore and aft in the median 
line, which has contractile muscular walls and serves as a 
heart to propel the coelomic blood-fluid. This pericardial 
space, although apparently derived from the original ccelom, 
is not in communication vnth the other spaces and blood- 
vessels derived from the coelom ; it never (or perhaps in a 
very few instances) contains in the adult the Molluscan blood 
nr haemolymph, and is always in free communication with 
the exterior through the tubes called mphridia (renal 
nrgans). The heart receives symmetrically on each side, 
right and left, a dilated vessel bringing aerated blood from 
the ctenidia. These dilated vessels are termed the auricles 
iff the fheart, whilst the median poi'tion itself, at the point 
where these vessels join it, is termed the rentricle of the 
heart (0, v). The vessel passing fore and aft from the 
ventricle gives off a few trunks which open into spaces i 
of the coelom, the so-called lacunae ; these are excavated in 
every direction between the viscera and the various bundles 
■of fibrous and muscular tissue, and may assume more or 
less the character of tube-like vessels with definite walls. 
Eight and left opening into the pericardial coelom is a 
■coiled tube, the farther extremity of which opens to the 
exterior by the side of the anus. These two tubes (0, u) 
are the symmetrically disposed hephrihia (renal organs). 

The aoNADs (ovaries or spermaries) are placed in the 
mid-dorsal region of the ccelom (0, t\ and have their own 
apertures in the immediate neighbourhood of those of the 


nephridia. The apertures are paired right and left, and so 
are the ducts into which they lead; but at present we have 
no ground for determining wdiether the gonad itself was 
primarily in Molluscs a paired organ or a median organ, 
nor have we any ivell-founcled conception as to tlie nature 
of the ducts when present, and their original relationship 
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Fjg. 2.— Ctenidia of varions Mollusea (original). A. Of Chiton ; fibrous 
tissue ; a.&.'W., afferent blood-vessel ; e.&.'y., efferent blood-vessel ; q.l.^ later- 
ally paired lamellee. B. Of Sepia; letters as in A. C. Of Fissurella ; letters 
as in A. B. Of Nuetda ; d, position of axis with blood-vessels ; a, inner; 
5 and c, outer row of lamellae. E. Of Paliidina; i, intestine running parallel 
with the axis of the ctenidium and ending in the anus a ; 7;r, rows of elongate 
processes corresponding to the two series of lamellaa of the upper figures. 

to the gonads. The genital ducts of some organisms are 
modified nephridia, but the nature of those of Mollusca, 
of Arthropoda, of Echinoderma, of hTematoidea, and of 
some Vertebrata has yet to be elucidated. 

The disposition of the nerve-centres is highly character- 
istic. There are four long cords composed of both nerve- 
fibres and nerve-cells which are disposed in pairs, two right 
and left of the pedal area or foot, two more dorsaliy and 
tending to a deeper position than that occupied by the 
pedal cords, so as to lie freely wdthiii the ccnlomic space 
unattached to the body- wall. These are respectively the 
PEDAL NERVE-CORDS and the VISCERAL NERVE-CORDS. The 
latter meet and join one another posteriorly. A right and 
left (D, and a median abdominal ig.aV) ganglion are 
placed on these cords, and from them are given off the 
osphradial nerves wdiich have special ganglia {g.olf). In the 
region of the prostomium the pedal nerve-cords are enlarged 
behind the mouth, forming th.^ pedal ganglia {g,pe), and 
are united by nerve-fibres to one another. From this spot 
they are continued forward into the prostomium, where 
they enlarge to form the right and left cerebral ganglia (g.c)^ 
which a^e united to one another by nerve-fibres in front of 
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the mouth, just as the pedal ganglia are behind it. The 
right and left pedal ganglia are joined by transverse cords 
to the right and left visceral cords respectively, the' point 
of union "being marked on either side by a swelling (^,pl) 
known as the pleural ganglion. The visceral nerve-cord 
can also be traced u]) on each side beyond the pleural 
ganglion to the cerebral ganglion. Thus we have a 
nearly complete double nerve-ring formed around the oeso- 
phagus by the two pairs of nerve-cords which are in this 
region drawn, as it were, towards each other and away 
from their lateral position both behind and before the 
.stomodteal invagination. Whilst the swollen parts of the 
nerve-tracts are termed ganglia^ the connecting cords 
are conveniently distinguished either as co7inectives or as 
co 7 mnissures. Comniissures connect two ganglia of the 
same pair We have a cerebral commissure, a pedal com- 
missure and a visceral commissure. Connectives connect 
ganglia of dissimilar pairs, and we speak accordingly of 
the cerebro-pedal connective, the cerebro- pleural con- 
nective, the pleuro- pedal connective, and the viscero- 
pleurai connective. 

An ENTEEic NEEVOUS SYSTEM forming a plexus on the 
walls of the alimentary canal exists, but does not exhibit 
cords and ganglia visible to the naked eye except in the 
large Dibranchiate Cephalopods. 

Our schematic Mollusc is provided with certain oegans 
OF SPECIAL SENSE, Tactile organs occur on the head in the 
form of short cephalic tentacles (a). Deeply placed are 



Fig. 3. — ^Development of the Pond-Snail, Limixus starjnalis (after Lankester, 
15). dc, directive corpuscles (prajseminal outcast cells) ; c/i, egg-envelope 
or chorion ; <??’, oral end of the hlasto])ore ; r, anal end of the blastopore. 
A. Formation of the Diblastula by the invagination of larger cells into the 
area of smaller cells (optical section). B. View of the same specimen from 
the surface of invagination ; the smaller cells are seen at the periphery ; hy 
division they will multiply and extend themselves over the four larger cells. 
C. Fully-formed Diblastula, surface view to show the elongated form of the 
orifice of invagination or blastopore ; its middle portion closes up and coin- 
cides with the region of the foot ; the extremity, or, coincides with the mouth 
and stomodicuin, the opposite extremity, r, with the anus. D. Optical section 
of an embryo a little older than A. E. Surface view of the same embryo. 


a pair of closed vesicles containing each a calcareous con- 
cretion and acting as auditory organs ; these are known as 
octocysts (D, y). They are situated behind the mouth 
in the foremost portion of the foot. At the base of each 
cephalic tentacle is a pigmented eye-spot — the cephalic 
EYE (D, tv). The OSPHEADIUM (k), or peculiar patch of 
olfactory epithelium at the base of the ctenidium, has 
already been mentioned. 

To the scheme thus exhibited of the possible organization 
of the ancestral Mollusc we shall now add a sketch of 
the mode in which this form of body and series of internal 
organs are developed from the egg. 

The egg-cell of Mollusca is either free from food material 
— Si simple protoplasmic corpuscle — or charged with food 


material to a greater or less extent. Those 
appear to be most typical — that is to say, which 
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cases which 
adhere to a,. 



Fig. 4. — ^Development of the Pond-Snail, Limiisev.$ stagnalis (after Lankester, 
15). r, directive corpuscle ; hi, blastoiiore ; en, endoderm or enteric cell 
layer ; ec, ectoderm or deric cell-layer ; v, velum ; m, mouth ; /, foot ; t, ten- 
tacles ; fp, pore in the foot (belonging to the pedal gland ?) ; mf, the mantle- 
flap or limbus pallialis ; sh, the shell ; I, the sub-pallial space, here destined 
to become the lung. * ^ ' x,.. 


A. Blrst four cells resulting from the cleavage of the 
original egg-cell. B. Side view of the same. C. Diblastula stage (see fig. 3), 


showing the two cell-layers and the blastopore. D, E, F. Trochospliere 
stage, D older than E or F. G. Three-quarter view of a Diblastula, to show 
the orifice of invagination of the endoderm or blastopore, U. H, I. Veliger 
stage later than D. (Compare fig. 70 and fig. 72***). 


procedure which was probably common, at one time to all 
then existing Mollusca, and which has been departed from 



Fig. 5.— -Early stages of division of the fertilized egg-eell in Nassa mutahilw 
(from Balfour, after Bobretzky). A, The egg-cell has divided into two 
spheres, of which Uie lower contains more food-material, whilst the upper is. 
again incompletely divided into two smaller spheres. Resting on the divid- 
ing upper sphere are the eight-shaped “directive corpuscles," better called 
“ prasseminal outcast cells or apoblasts," since they are the result of a cell- 
division which afl'ects the egg-cell before it is impregnated, and are mere 
refuse, destined to disappear, B. One of the two smaller spheres is reunited 
to the larger sphere. G. The single small sphere has divided into two, and 
the reunited mass has divided into two, of which one is oblong and practi- 
cally double, as in B. D. Bach of the four segment-cells gives rise by divi- 
sion to a small pellucid cell. E. Tlie cap of small cells has increased in 
number by repeated formation of pellucid cells in the same way, and by 
division .of those first formed. The cap will spread over and enclose the four 
segment-cells, as in fig. 3, A, B. 


only in later and special lines of descent — show approxi- 
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mately the following history. By division of the eggrcell 
(hg. 3, A, B ; fig. A, B ; and fig. 5) a niiilberry-mass of 
■embryonic-cells is formed (Morula), which dilates, formin; 
one-cell-layered sac (Blastula). By invagination one 


me 


IPio. 6.— Development of the Oyster, Ostrea ecluUs ('modified from Horst, 16). 
A. Blastula stage (one-celMayered sac), with commencing invagination of 
the wall of the sac at hi, the blastopore. B. Optical section of a somewhat 
later stage, in which a second invagination has coramenced—namely, that 
of the shell -gland sk; U, blastopore ; ea, in paginated endoderiii (wall of the 
future arch-enteron) ; ee, ectoderm. C. Similar optical section at a little 
later stage. The invagination connected with the blastopore is now more 
contracted, d ; and cells, me, forming the inesoblaat from which the ccelom 
and muscular and sheleto-trophic tissues develop, are separated. D. Similar 
■suction of a later stage. The blastopore, hi, has closed ; the anus will sub* 
.sequeutly i)erforate the corresponding area. A new aperture, m, the mouth, 
has eaten its way into the invaginated endodermal sac, and the cells pushed 
in with it constitute the stomodieuin. The shell-gland, sk, is flattened out, 
and a delicate shell, s, appears on its surface. The ciliated velar ring is cut 
in the section, as shown by the two projecting cilia on the upper part of the 
figure. The embryo is now a Trochosphere. E. Surface view of an embryo 
■at a period almost identical with that of D. F. Later embryo seen as a 
tran.spareut object, m, mouth ; ft, foot ; a, anus ; e, intestine ; st, stomach ; 
fp, velar area of the lu’ostomium. The extent of the shell and commencing 
upgi-owth of the mantlc-skii’t is indicated by a line forming a curve from a> 

■ toF. . 

KB. — In this development, as in that of Pisidium (figs. 150, 151), no part of 
the blastopore persists either as mouth or as anus, but the aperture closes, — 
the pedicle of invagination, or narrow neck of the invaginated arch-enteron, 
l>ecoming the intestine. The mouth and the anus are formed as independent 
in-pUvShings, the mouth wdth stomodmuni first, and the short anal proctodfeum 
much later. This interpretation of the appearances is contrary to that of 
Horst (16), from whom our drawings of the oyster’s development are taken. 
The account given by the American naturalist Brooks (19) differs greatly as 
to matter of fact from that of Horst, and appears to be erroneous in some 
' respects, 

portion of this sphere becomes tucked into the other — as 
in the preparation of a woven night-cap for the head (fig. 
‘6, B ; fig. 7, A). The orifice of invagination (blastopore) 
narrows, and we now have a two-cell-lay ered sac, — ^the 
Diblastiila. The invaginated layer is the enteric cell-layer 
vr endoderm ; the outer cell-layer is the deric cell-layer or 
ectoderm. The cavity communicating wdtli the blastopore 
and lined by the endoderm is the arch-enteron. The blas- 
topore, together with the whole embryo, now elongates. 
The blastopore then closes along the middle portion of its 
-extent, which corresponds with the later developed foot. 
At the same time the stomodseum or oral invagination 
forms around the anterior remnant of the blastopore, and 
the proctodseiim or anal invagination forms around the 
posterior remnant of the blastopore. There are, however, i 


variations in regard to the relation of the blastopore to the 
mouth and to the anus -which are probably modifications of 
tlie original process described above. An examination of 
figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and of others illustrative of the embryo- 
logy of particular forms which occur later in this article, 
is now recommended to the reader. The explanation of 
the figures has been made very full so as to avoid the 
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Fig. 7.— Development of tlie Biver-Snail, PaliicUna 'Divipam (after Lankester, 
17). do, directive corpuscle (outcast cell) ; ae, arch-enteron or cavity lined 
by the enteric cell-layer or endoderm ; hi, blastopore ; vr, velum or circlet 
of ciliated cells ; dv, velar area or cephalic dome ; sm, site of the as yet un- 
formed mouth ; /, foot ; mus, rudiments of the skeleto-trophic tissues ; pi, 
the pedicle of invagination, the future rectum ; sTigl, the primitive shell-sac 
or shell-gland ; m, mouth ; an, anus. A. Diblastiila phase (optical section). 
B. The Diblastiila has become a Trochosphere by the development of the 
ciliated ring vr (optical section). C. Side view of the Trochosphere with 
commencing formation of the foot. D. Further advanced Trochosphere 
(optical section). E. The Trochosphere passing to the Veliger stage, dorsal 
view showing the formation of the primitive shell-sac. F. Side view of the 
same, showing foot, shell-sac (shgl), velum (vr), mouth, and anus. 

KB . — In this development the blastopore is not elongated ; it persists as 
the anus. The mouth and stomodaeum form independently of the blastopore. 

necessity of special descriptions in the text. Internally, by 
the nipiDing off of a pair of lateral outgro^wths (forming 
part of the indefinable “mesoblast”) from the enteric cell- 
layer the foundations of the coelomic cavity are laid. In 
some Coelomata these outgrow^ths are hollow and of large 
size. In Mollusca they are not hollow and large, which is 
probably the archaic condition, but they consist at first of 
a few cells only, adherent to one another ; these cells then 
diverge, applying themselves to the body-'w^all and to the 
gut-wall so as to form the lining layer of the coelomic 
cavity. Muscular tissue develops from deep-lying cells, and 
the rudiments of the paired nerve-tracts from thickenings 
of the deric-cell layer or ectoderm. 

The external form meanwhile passes through highly char- 
acteristic changes, which are on the whole fairly constant 
throughout the Mollusca. A circlet of cilia forms when the 
embryo is still nearly spherical (fig. 4, F ; fig. 6, E ; fig. 7, 
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B), in an equatorial position. As growth proceeds, one 
hemisphere remains relatively small, the other elongates and 
enlarges. Both mouth and anus are placed in the larger 
area ; the smaller area is the prostomium simply ; the cili- 
ated band is therefore in front of the mouth. The larval 
form thus produced is known as the Trochosphere. It 
exactly agrees with the larval form of many Chaetopod 
worms and other Coelomata. Most remarkable is its 
agreement with the adult form of the Wheel animalcules 
or Eotifera, which retain the prm-oral ciliated band as their 
chief organ of locomotion and prehension throughout life. 
So far the young Mollusc has not reached a definitely 
Molluscan stage of development, being only in a condition 
common to it and other Coelomata. It now passes to the 
veliger phase, a definitely Molluscan form, in which the 
disproportion between the area in front of the ciliated 
circlet and that behind it is very greatly increased, so 
that the former is now simply an emarginated region of 
the head fringed with cilia (fig. 8; fig. 6, F ; fig. 7, F; 
and fig. 60, A). It is termed the “velum,” and is fre- 
quently drawn out into lobes and processes. As in the 
Eotifera, it serves the veliger larva as an organ of loco- 







Fio. 8.— “Veliger” emlDryonic form of Mollusca (from Gegenbaiir).^ v, velum; 
c, visceral dome with dependent mantle-skirt ; p, foot ; t, cephalic tentacles ; 
op, operculum. A. Earlier, and B, later, Veliger of a Gastropod. 0. 'Veli- 
ger of a Pteropod showing lohe-like processes of the velum and the great 
paired outgi'owths of the foot. 

motion. In a very few Molluscs, but notably in the Com- 
mon Pond-Snail, the emarginated bilobed velum is re- 
tained in full projjortions in adult life (fig. 70), having 
lost its marginal fringe of specially long cilia and its 
locomotor function. The body of the Yeliger is char- 
acterized by the development of the visceral hump on 
one surface, and by that of the foot on the other. Growth 
is greater in the vertical dorso-ventral axis than in the 
longitudinal oro-anal axis; consequently the foot is rela- 
tively small and projects as a blunt process between mouth 
and anus, which are not widely distant from one another, 
whilst the antipedal area projects in the form of a great 
hump or dome. In the centre of this antipedal area there 
has appeared (often at a very early period) a gland-like 
depression or follicle of the integument (fig. 6, C, sic ; fig. 7, 
E, F, shgl ; fig, 60, B ; fig. 68, shs ; fig. 72***, ss). This is 
the primitive shell-sac discovered by Laiikester ( 18 ) in 1871, 
and shown by him to precede the development of the perma- 
‘ nent shell in a variety of Molluscan types. The cavity of 
this small sac becomes filled by a horny substance, and then 
it very usually disappears, whilst a delicate shell, commenc- 


ing from this spot as a centre, forms and spreads upon the 
surface of the visceral dome. 

The embryonic shell-sac or shell-gland represents in a 
transient form, in the individual development of most 
Mollusca, that condition of the shell-forming area which 
we have sketched above in the schematic Mollusc. In 
very few instances (in Chiton, and probably in Limax), as 
we shall see below, the primitive shell-sac is retained and 
enlarged as the permanent shell-forming area. It is sup- 
planted in other Molluscs by a mcondary shell-forming 
area, namely, that afforded by the free surface of the 
visceral hump, the shell-forming activity of which extends 
even to the surface of the depending mantle-skirt. Accord- 
ingly, in most Mollusca the primitive shell is represented 
only by the horny plug of the primitive shell-sac. The 
permanent shell is a new formation on a new area, and 
should be distinguished as a secondary shell. 

The ctenidia, it mil be observed, have not yet been 
mentioned, and they are indeed the last of the charac- 
teristic Molluscan organs to make their appearance. Their 
possible relation to the prse-oral and post-oral ciliated bands 
of embryos similar to the Trochosphere are discussed by 
the writer in the Quart, Jour. Micr. Sci., vol. xvii. p. 
423. The Yeliger, as soon as its shell begins to assume 
definite shape, is no longer of a form common to various 
classes of Mollusca, hut acquires characters peculiar to its 
class. At this point, therefore, we shall for the present 
leave it. 

I 

Systematic Eeview of the Classes and Oedees of 
Mollusca. 

We are now in a position to pass systematically in 
review the various groups of Mollusca, showing in what 
way they conform to the organization of our schematic 
Mollusc, and in what special ways they have modified or 
even suppressed parts present in it, or phases in the repre- 
sentative embryonic history which has just been sketched. 
It will be found that the foot, the shell, the mantle-skirt, 
and the ctenidia, undergo the most remarkable changes of 
form and proportionate development in the various classes 
— changes which are correlated with extreme changes and 
elaboration in the respective functions of those parts. 

Division of the Phylum into two Branches. — The Mollusca 
are sharply divided into two great lines of descent or 
branches, according as the prostomial region is atrophied 
on the one hand, or largely developed on the other. 

The probabilities are in favour of any ancestral form — 
the hypothetical archi-Mollusc which connected the Mol- 
lusca with their non-Molluscan forefathers — having pos- 
sessed, as do ail the more primitive forms of Coelomata, a 
well-marked prostomium, and consequently a head The 
one series of Mollusca descended from the primitive head- 
bearing Molluscs have acquired an organization in which 
the Molluscan characteristics have become modified in 
definite relation to a sessile inactive life. As the most 
prominent result of the adaptation to such sessile life they 
exhibit an atrophy of the cephalic region. They form the 
branch lipocephala— -the mussels, oysters, cockles, and 
clams. The other series have retained an active, in many 
cases a highly aggressive, mode of life ; they have, corre- 
I spondingly, not only retained a well-developed head, but 
I have developed a special aggressive organ in connexion 
S with the mouth, which, on account of its remarkable nature 
and the peculiarities of the details of its mechanism, serves 
to indicate a very close genetic connexion between all such 
animals as possess it. This remarkable organ is the odon- 
tophore, consisting of a lingual ribbon, rasp, or radula, 
with its cushion and muscles. On account of the pos- 
session of this organ this great branch of the Molluscan 
phylum may be best designated glossophoea. Any term 
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wliicli merely point.s to tlic pos?;ejHsion of a head is objec- 
tionable, since tliis is coinirion to them and the hypotheti- 
cal arehi-^Iolinsca from A^hieh tliey descend. The term 
Odontopliora, ’svhicli has been applied to them, is also un- 
suitable, since the organ which characterizes them is not a 
tooth, but u tongUL*. 



Fig. 0. — Otloiitopliore of Glotisopliorons Mollusca. 

A- Diagram showing nioiitli, oesophagus, and lingual apparatus of a Gastro- 
pod in section, au, upper lip ; al, lower lip ; 6, calcareo-eorneous jaw of 
left side ; c, outer surface of the snout ; d, cesophagus ; e, fold in the 
wall of the esophagus behind the raclular sac (n) ; /, anterior termina- 
tion of the radula and its bed, the point at which it wears away ; ff, 
base of tlie radular sac or recess of the pharynx ; k, cartilaginous piece 
developed in the floor of the pharjuix beneath the radiila, and serving 
for the attachment of numerous muscles, and for the support of the 
radula ; f, anterior muscles ; h, posterior muscles attached to the carti- 
lage ; I, muscle acting as a retractor of the buccal mass ; m, muscle 
attached to the lower lii-) ; n, posterior extremity of the raclular sac ; 
0 , the bed of the radula or layer of cells by which its lower surface is 
formed ; p, the horny radula or lingual ribbon ; q, opening of the radular 
sac into the pharynx or buccal cavity ; r, cells at the extreme end of 
the inner surface of the radular sac which produce as a “cuticular 
secretion ” the rows of teeth of the upper smd'ace of the radula. 

B. Radula or lingual ribbon of Faludina vwiparai stripped from its bed, — a 

homy, cuticular product. 

C. A single row of teeth from the radula of Troclius cinerarius. RhijridO' 

^lossate; formula, X. 5. 1.5.x. 

D. A single row of teeth from the radula of FauUim-afrcigilis, Ptenoglossate ; 

formula, x.O.x. 

E. A single row of teeth from the radula of Chiton ciiiereiis. Too elaborate 

for fonnulation. 

F. A single row of teeth fvomt'hemdiila, at Patella vulgata. Formula, S.I.4.I.S. 

G. A single row of teeth from tlie radula of Cyprica Jielvola. Teenioglossate : 

formula, 3.1.3. 

H. A single row of teeth from the radula of Nassa annulata. Rachiglossate ; 

formula, 1.1.1. The Common Whelk is similar to this. 

The general structure of the odontopbore ( — tootb- 
bearer, in allusion to the rasp-like ribbon) of the glosso- 
phorous Mollusca may be conveniently described at once. 
Essentially it is a tube-like outgrowth — the radular sac (fig. 
9, A, g, 7i) — in the median line of the ventral floor of the 
stomodjBum, upon the inner surface of which is formed a 
chitinous band (the radula) beset with naiirute teeth like a 
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rasp ip). Anteriorly the ventral w^all of the diverticulum 
is converted into cartilage (h), to which protractor and re- 
tractor muscles are attached (7c, i), so that by the action of 
the former the cartilage, wdtli the anterior end of the ribbon 
resting firmly upon it, may be brought forward into the 
space between the lips of tlie oral aperture {an, al), and 
made to exert there a baclnvard and forward rasping action 
by the alternate contraction of retractor and protractor 
muscles attached to the cartilage. But in many Glosso- 
phora (e,g., the Whelk) the apparatus is complicated by the 
fact that the diverticulum itself, wdth its contained radula, 
rests but loosely on the cartilage, and has special muscles 
attached to each end of it, arising from the body wall ; 
these muscles pull the whole diverticulum or radular sac 
alternately backwards and forwurds over the surface of the 
cartilage. This action, wdiich is quite distinct from tlie 
movement of the cartilage itself, may be witnessed in a 
Whelk if the pharynx be opened -whilst it is alive. It has 
also been seen in living transparent Gastropods. The chi- 
tinous ribbon is continuously growing foiuvard from the 
tube-like diverticulum as a finger-nail does on its bed, and 
thus the wearing aw'ay of the part -wliicli rests on the car- 
tilage and is brought into active use, is made up for by 
' the advance of the ribbon in the same way as the -wearing 
down of the finger-nail is counterbalanced by its own for- 
w^ard growth. And, just as the new substance of the 
finger-nail is formed in the concealed part, sunk posteriorly 
below a fold of skin, and yet is continually carried forward 
with the forward movement of the bed on wdiich it rests, 
and which forms its undermost layers, so is the new vsub- 
stance of the radula formed in the compressed extremity 
of the radular sac (n), and carried forward by the forward 
movement of the bed (o) on which it rests, and by wdiich 
is formed its undermost layer. This forward-moving bed 
is not merely the ventral "wall of the radular diverticulum, 
but includes also that portion of the floor of the oral cavity 
to -which the radula adheres (a-s far foiwvarcl as the point / 
in flg. 9, A). At the spot -where the radula ceases, the for- 
ward growth-movement of the floor also ceases, just as in 
the case of the finger-nail the similar grow’-th-movement 
ceases at the line where the nail becomes free. 

The radula or cuticular product of the slowdy-moving 
bed can be stripped ofiP, and is then found to consist of a 
ribbon-like area, upon wdiich are set numerous tooth-like 
iirocesses of various form in transverse row^s, which follow 
one another closely, and exactly resemble one another in the 
form of their teeth (fig. 9, B). The tooth-like processes in a 
single transverse row^ are of very diflerent shape and num- 
ber in different members of the Glossophora, and it is pos- 
sible to use a formula for their description. Thus, -when 
in each row there is a single median tooth with three teeth 
on each side of it more or less closely resembling one 
another, as in fig. 9, G, we write the formula 3.1.3. When 
there are additional lateral pieces of a different shape to 
those immediately adjoining the central tooth, w^e indi- 
cate them by the figure 0, repeated to represent their 
number, thus 0000.1.1.1.0000 is the formula for the ^ 
lingual teeth of Chiton Stelleri. A single median tooth, 
an admedian series, and a lateral series may be thus dis- 
tinguished. In some Glossophora only median teeth are 
present, or large median teeth with a single small ad-, 
median tooth on each side of it (fig. 9, H) ; these are 
termed RacMglossa (formula, — .1. — or 1.1.1). In a large 
number of Glossophora w^e have three admedian on each 
side and one median, no lateral pieces (fig. 9, G); these 
are termed Tfenioglossa (formula, 3.1.3). Those with nume- 
rous lateral pieces, four to six or more admedian pieces, 
and a median piece or tooth (fig. 9, C) are termed Ehipi 
doglossa (formula, x.6. 1.6.x, where x stands for an inde- 
finite number of lateral pieces). . The Toxoglossa have 
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i.O.l, the central tooth being absent and the lateral teeth 
peculiarly long and connected with muscles. The term 
Ptenoglossa (hg. 9, D) is api^liecl to those Glossophora 
in which the radula presents no median tooth, but an 
indefinite and large nimiber of admedian teeth, giving 
the formula x.O.x. When the admedian teeth are inde- 
finite (forty to fifty), and a median tooth is present, the 
term Myriaglossa is applied (formula, x.l.x). It must be 
understood that the pieces or teeth thus formulated may 
themselves vary much in form, being either flat plates, or 
denticulated, hooked, or spine-like bodies. We shall revert . 
to the terms thus explained in the systematic descriptions 
of the groups of G-iosso 2 :)hora. 

The muscular development in connexion with the whole 
buccal mass, and with each part of the radular apparatus, 
^ exceedingly complicated, — as many as twenty distinct 
muscles having been enumerated in connexion with this 
organ. In addition to the radula, and correlated with its 
development, we find almost universally present in the 
Glossophora a pair of horny jaws (usually calcified) de- 
veloped as cuticular productions upon the epidermis of the 
lips (fig. 9, A, 5). The radula and the shelly jaws of the 
Glossophora enable their possessors not only to voraciously 
attack vegetable food, but the radula is used in some in- 
stances for boring the shells of other Mollusca, and the 
jaws for crushing the shells of Crustacea, and for wound- 
ing even Vertebrata. 


Phylum MOLLUSCA. 

Beanch a. — GLOSSOFHOEA. 

Characters , — Mollusca with head-region more or less 
prominently developed ; always provided with a peculiar 
rasping-tongue — the odontophore — rising from the floor of 
the buccal cavity. 

The Glossophora comprise three classes, chiefly distin- 
guished from one another by the modifications of the foot. 

Class I.— G-ASTBOPODA. 

Characters , — Glossophora in which (with special excep- 
tion of swimming forms) the foot is simple, median in 
position, and flattened so as to form a broad sole-like sur- 
face, by the contractions of which the animal crawls, often 
divided into three successive regions — the pro-, meso-, and 
meta-podium — by lateral constrictions. 

The Gastropoda exhibit two divergent lines of descent 
indicated by the term sub-class (see p. 649). 

Sub-class 1.-— GASTROPODA ISOPLEURA. 

Characters , — Gastropoda in which not only the head 
and foot but also the visceral dome with its contents and 
the mantle retain the primitive bilatekal symmetey of 
the archi-Mollusc. The anus retains its position in the 
median line at the posterior end of the body. The whole 
visceral mass together with the foot is elongated, so that 
the axis joining mouth and anus is relatively long, whilst 
the dorso-pedal axis at right angles to it is short. The 
CTENIBIA, the IS'EPHEIBIA, GENITAIj DUCTS, and CIECULA- 

toey oegans are paired and bilaterally symmetrical. The 
pedal and visceral neeve-coeds are straight, parallel with 
one another, and all extend the whole length of the body j 
the ganglionic enlargements are feebly or not at all deve- 
loped. The Isopleura comprise three orders. 

Order 1. — Polyplacophora (the Chitons). 

Characters . — Gastropoda Isopleura with a metameric re- 
petition of the shell to the number of eight. The shells of 
the primitive type are partially or wholly concealed in shell- 
sacs comparable to the single embryonic shell-sac of other 
Mollusca. On the surface of the mantle-flap numerous 


calcified spines and knobs are frequently developed. The 
ctenidia are of the typical form, small in size and meta- 
mericaliy repeated along the sides of the body to the 













Fig. 10. — Three views of Chiton. A. Dorsal view of Chiton Wosnessenlcsn,, 
Micld., showing the eight shells. (After Middenclorf.) B. View from the 
pedal surface of a species of Chiton from the Indian Ocean, p, foot; o, 
mouth (at the other end of the foot is seen the anus raised on a papilla) ; fcr, 
oral fringe ; hr, the numerous ctenidia (hranchial plumes) ; spreading beyond 
these, and all round the animal, is the mantle-skirt. (After Cuvier.) C. The 
same species of Chiton, with the shells removed and the dorsal integument 
reflected, h, buccal mass ; m, retractor muscles of the buccal mass ; ov, 
ovary; od, oviduct; i, coils of intestines; ao, aorta; c', left auricle; c, 
ventricle. 

number of sixteen or more; an osjihradium or area of 
“ olfactory epithelium (Spengel) is found at the base of 
each ctenidium. The other organs are not subject to 
metameric repetition. The odontophore is highly devel- 
oped; the teeth of the lingual ribbon are varied in form, — 
several in each transverse row (fig. 9, E). Paired genital 
ducts distinct from the paired nephridia are present. 

The order Polyplacophora contains but one family, the 
Chitonidse, with the genera; Chiton^ Lin. (figs. 10, 15, &c.); 
CryptochitoTi^ Midd., 1847 ; and Cry^ytoplax ( — Chitonellus\ 
Blainv., 1818. 

Order 2. — Neomenise. 

Characters . — Gastropoda Isopleura devoid of a shell, 
which is replaced by innumerable microscopic calcified 
plates or spicules set in the dorsal epidermis ; mantle-flap 
not lateral, but reduced to a small collar surrounding the 
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Fig. I1.~ jNeomeJiia cannata, TuUberg (after Tullberg). A. Lateral view. B. 
Ventral view. G. Dorsal view. D. Ventral view of a more extended speci- 
men. a, anterior ; h, posterior extremity ; c, furrow, in which the narrow 
foot is concealed. 

anus; ctenidia represented by a symmetrical group of bran- 
chial filaments on either side of the anus; foot very narrow, 
sunk in a groove; odontophore feebly developed, but the 
radula many-toothed; gonads placed in the pericardium 
discharging by the nephridia ; no special generative ducts. 

The order Neomenise contains the two genera Neomenia^ 
Tullberg (Solenoptcs, Sars) (fig. 11); and Froneomeniay 
Hubrecht. 

Order 3. — Chaetoderina. 

Characters , — Gastropoda Isopleura devoid of a shell, 
which is replaced by numerous minute calcareous spines 



Fig. 12. -^CA^todmm nitidulwn, Loven (after Graff). The cephalic enlarge- 
ment is to. the left, the anal chamber (re<iTiced pailial cliamber, containing 
the concealed pair of ctenidia) to the right. 

standing up like hairs on the surface of the body; body 
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much, elongated bo as to be vermiform ; mantle-flap as in 
Neomenite ; cteni<lia in tbe furiii of a pair of brancliial 
pitiines, one on each side of the anus; foot aborted, its 
position being indicated by a longitudinal furrow ; odonto- 
phore greatly reduced, the radula only represented by a 
single tooth ; gonads and nephridia as in Neoinenia. 

The order ClKctodenua contains the single genus C/ue- 
toderma (fig. 12). 

Furihei' rertiarJcs on the Impleurous Gmtropods. — The 
unioji of the Chitons with the remarkable worm-like forms 
ISTeomeuia and Cha;toderma was rendered necessary by 
blulu'cclit’s discovery (25) in 1881 of a definitely consti- 
tuted radula and odontopliore in his new genus Proneo- 
rneiiia, founded on two specimens brought from the arctic 
regions by the Barents Dutch expedition. 

By some writers — e.g.^ Refer stein — the Chitons have been 
too intimately associated ivith the other Gastropoda, whilst, 
on the other hand, Gegenbaur seems to have gone a great 
deal too far in separating them altogether from the other 
Mollusca as a primaiy sulxlivision of that phylum, inas- 
much as they are inti- 
mately bound to the 
other Glossophora by 
the possession of a 
thoroughly typical 
and well - developed 
odontophore.. They 
undoubtedly stand 
j nearer to the archi- 
Moliusca than any 
other Glossophora in 
having retained a com- 
plete bilateral sym- 
metry and the primi- 
tive sliell-sac, though 
the metameric repe- 
tition of this organ 
and of the ctenidia is 
a complication of, and 
departure from, the 
primitive character. 
It is not improbable 
that in the calcareous 
spines and plates of 
the dorsal integument 
of hTeomeiiia andChse- 
, toderma, which occur 

Fiq. 13.--l>iagTains of tlie alimentary canal of Q'lso On the part of 
isopieura (from Hubrociit). o, moutii ; a, ^he dorsuin Uncovered 
amis; d, alimentary canal; ?, liver (digestive , , ^ 

gland). A. jfeoiutiiiia and I^runeomenia. B. by SUell in Chiton, We 
Chaitodenua. C. Chiton. retention of i 

a condition preceding the development of the solid Mol- | 
luscan shell, or a reversion to it. The minute calcareous ' 
bodies may have the same relation to a compact shell which 
the shagreen denticles of the sharks have to a continuous ! 
dermal bone. i 

The anatomy of the Gastropoda Isopieura has been largely 
elucidated within the past year by the researches of 
Hubrecht and of Sedgwick, who have been the first to 
apply the method of sections to the study of this group. 

The leading points in the modifications of mantle-flap, 
foot, and ctenidia are set forth in the preceding summaries, 
and in the accompanying references to the figures. With 
regard to other organs, ,we have to note the form of 
the alimentary canal (fig. 13), which is simplest in 
Chsetoderma, symmetrically sacculated in Keomenia, and 
wound upon itself, forming a few coils, in Chiton. The 
latter has a compact liver - with arborescent dnctp which is 
represented by the sacculi in Nedmenia j and by ^ single 



CJBCum in Chsc'toderma. Salivary glands are present in 
Chiton and in Proneomenia. The radula is highly devel- 
oped in Chiton, ajid, though present in rroneomenia, has 
not been described in ISeoineiiia. A single tooth in Chas- 
toderma appears to represent the radula in a reduced state. 
The circulatory organs of Chiton alone are known with 
any degree of detail (fig. 10, C). There is a median dorsal 
blood-vessel — the aorta — which is enlarged to form a 
ventricle in the posterior region of the body. On either 
side the ventricle is connected to a well-developed auricle, 
which pours into it the aerated blood from the gills 
(ctenidia). The extent to which vascular trunks are 
developed has not been determined, but vessels to and 
from the ctenidia, and in the mid-line of the foot, are 
known. As in other Mollusca, the vessels do not extend 
far, but lead into lacunse between the organs and tissu(^. 
Dorsal and ventral vessels have been detected in Neomenia 
and Chaetoderrna, but no specialized heart. 

A B 






Fig. 14. — Diagrams of tlie excretory and reproductive organs of Isoxdeura (after 
Hubreclit). 0, ovary ; P, pericardium ; N, neiihridiuin ; u, external aperture 
of ncphridiuiri ; g, external aperture of tlie genital duct of Chiton ; r, rectum ; 
CT, cloacal or pailial chambei' of ISTeomeniie and Chsetoderma ; Br, ctenidia 
(branchial plumes). A. Chietodenna. B. Keomenia. C. Proneomenia. D. 
Chiton. 

The heart of Chiton lies in a space wdiich is to be 
regarded as a specialized part of the cceiom, and, as in 
other Molluscs, is termed the pericardium. In front of 
this space in Chiton lies the ovary (fig. 14, D). In the 
other Isopieura the genital bodies (gonads) lie in the peri- 
cardium, which has a longer form and extends dorsally 
above the intestine. Opening into the jiericardium equally 
in all the Isopieura (fig, 14) is a pair of bent tubes which 
lead to the exterior. These are the nephridia, which in 
pMton are essentially renal in function. Their disposition 
bas^been determined by Sedgwick (26), who has shown that 
-each; nephridium is much bent on itself, so that, as in the 
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nepliridia of Concliifera (organ of Bojanus), tlie internal 
aperture lies near tJie extejnai. From the folded stem of 
the nephridium very niiineroiis secreting cieca are given off, 

— omitted in the dia- 

gram (fig. 14, D), but • 

accurately drawn in \ TV \ 

lig. 15. The sexes in "j \ 

Chiton are disti:^ct, / \ 

and the ovary or testis, \ — 

as the case may be, f \ 

though lying in and / / \ 

filling a chamber of / / 1 

the original coelom, p. / ' 

does imt discharge i^ito j 

terior'just' in front* of 

those of the nephridia W j 

(fig. 14, D, and fig. nk-A m S 

16). In this respect 1 ® 

Chiton is less primi- -^zy—y — K 
tive than the other Iso- I 

pleura, and even than l^n / 

some other Gastropods 
(the Zygobranchia), 

and some Conchifera / 

(Spondylus, &:c.), which 

have no special genital \ ^ / 

apertures, but make use 

of the nephridia for 

this purpose. InGAf^O?^ of the ren^ organs (neph- 

, . ^ , ridia) of Chiton stciUus, after Haller (Arheiten. 

dtscrepcms, in winch ^ool. Instit, Vienna, 1SS2). foot ; L, edge of 
til fir A Arp olvfpAn i-iAirQ the mantle not removed in the front part of 
rnere are Sixreen pans specimen h.o., cesophagus ; af, anus ; gg, 

of Ctenidia, the orifices genital duct; gro, external openingpjf the same ; 
/i-f fhp OVA ef7, Stem of the nephridimii leading to WO, its 

OI me nepinmia ctic external aperture ; w7j, reflected portion of the 
coincident with the six- nephridial stem ; ng, fine cffica of the nephri- 
. .T • £ , •T diiim, which are seen ramifying transversely 

teentn pair OI ctenictia, over the whole inner surface of the pedal mus- 
those of the genital y^^rmass. 

ducts with a point between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ctenidia. 

In the jSTeomenige and Chgetoderma the neifiiridia are 


no — 

•sf 




short and wide (if in fig. 14, A, 
W B, C), and function as excretory 

ducts for the genital products, the 
gonads being lodged in the long 
liericardium. Their separate or 
united apertures open near the anus 
into the small chamber formed by ! 
( the restriction of the mantle-skirt 

to the immediate neighbourhood of 
( anus. I 

The nervous system of the Gas- 
tropoda Isopleura is represented in 
f the diagram fig. 17. In all it is 

^ important to observe that nerve- 

ganglion cells are by no means 
ii^ited to special swellings — the 
ganglia — but are abundant along 
the whole course of the four great 
longitudinal trunks. This is a pri- 

-fZ mitive character comparable to that 

Fig. 16.— Ovary and oviducts presented by the nerve-cords of Ne- 

'^oxms, and of the Arthro- 
and posterior suspensor ofjiod Peripatus. Higher differen- 
larged'pj^ o?’ ortduct) tiation in Other Moliusca leads to 
oviduct. ^ predominance if not an exclusive 

presence of nevYe-fibres in the cords, and of neiYo-ganglion 
cells in the specialized ganglia. The numerous transverse 
connexions of the pedal nerve-cords in Chiton . 

1 lit/ 1 'I ' 4 ’ ’ ' \ ' 


menia (seen also in Fissurella (fig. 36) and some other 
Gastropods) are comparable 'to the transverse connexions 
of the ventral nerve- 
cords of Chsetopod ^ 

worms and Arthro- 
pods., In the abund- 

ance of the nervous III J\\ / l /| 

network connected J 

with its longitudinal 

nerve-tracts, Chiton ^ ^ 

appears to retain some- 

thing of the early con- I ^ j 

dition of the Coelo- nr 

mate nervous system 

when it had the form ^ ni: | 

of a sub-epidermic net- r Z " ^ rr | 

work or nerve -tunic rz: / 

(seen more clearly in rr ^ zr / 

Planaiians and some I j ( 

Nemertines), and when p J i’ ' j 

the concentration into • 'w 

definitely compacted 
cords had not set in. 

Ganglia are, how- q D 

ever, distinguishable f I 

upon the nervous cords I J 

of Chitoii(fig. 18). The ^ 

cerebral ganglia are / J IZZ '-J \ 

not distinguishable as 5 ^r J 

such, but a pair of m ^ 

buccal ganglia (B in j 

fig. 18) are developed -y 1 ^ — ^ ^ 

on two connectives j J ? 

which pass forward I ^ xw: 

from the cerebral re- j j ^ j 

gion to the great mils- j 

cuiar mass of the 1 

mouth. These buccal V I =i ; j 

ganglia are special de- 

velopments connected 


I with the special mus-^'^?- of the nervous system of 

, ., pf, , Isopleum (alter Hubrecht, loc. ciL), o, cere- 

! CUlarity ot the lips and bral gauglia ; s, sublingual ganglia ; % pedal 
Arln-ntA-nliAVA qta (ventral) nerve-cord; 7, visceral (lateral) nerve- 

oaoniopnoie, ana are post-anal junction of the visceral 

found in all Glosso- nerve-cords. A. Proiieomenja. B. Heonienia. 
phora, but not in the 

Lipocej)hala. Such special ganglia related to special 
organs (and not introduced in our schematic Mollusc, fig. 
\M^ connexion with 

/ } / the siphons of the Lipoce- 

phala, and in various posi- 
tions upon the visceral nerve- 
cords of other Moliusca, both 
iff I Glossophora and Lipocephala. 

Jj% A pair of pedal ganglia but 
lllm. ^ developed (p in iig. 18), 

^ special group of sub- 
y/, \ lingual ganglia are p>resent in 

iL ^ 1 whole, the 

’ I nervous system of the Iso- 

/£ ^ if I Pr \ pleura is exceedingly simple 

, 'C^J C aud archaic, whilst it does not 

'f ' well serve as a tyj)e with 

Fig. 18. — ^Anterior part of the nervous "which to Compare that of 

' system Mollusca Oil accouiit of 

tail(ft’omGegenbaiir,F7emewfoo/Cotfi.]?. ,, . 

Anatomy). R buccal ganglia (con- the small amount ot concen-' 

corned with uhe odontophore) ; C, f.rQfiAi'i nf ifcs ■nprvA D'ano'liAn 
cerebral nerve-mass; P, pedal gan- nerve-ganglion 

glfon and commencement of pedal cells into ganglia, SUch aS we 
nerve-cord; pi, visceral nerve-cord. 

The sublingual ganglia are not let- hncL weii ClevelopeCL in Other 
. ■ forms. ' ‘ ' y ‘ 

; The development of Neomenia and Chaetoderma from 


Fig. 18. — ^Anterior part of the nervous 
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the egg is entirely unknown, that of Cliiton only, par- 
tially." Inijn;egnation is etfected when the eggs have been 
discharged and are lying beneath the mantle-skirt. A 
troeliospliere larva is developed from the Diblastnla of 
Chiton (Lovell). 

The Chitons are found in the littoral zone in all parts of 
the world, and are exclusively marine. Hl^Teonienia, Proneo- 
menia, and Clnetodernia have hitherto been dredged from 
coiisiclerable <lepths (100 fathoms and up-wards) in the 
North Sea, Proneomenia also in the Mediterranean (Marion). 

Sub-class 2.~-GASTROPODA ilNISOPLEUEA. 

Characters . — Gastropoda in. wdiicli, whilst the head and 
foot retain the bilateral symmetry of the archi-Mollusea, 
the visceral dome, including the inantie-hap dependent from 
it, and the region on which are placed the ctenidia, anus, 
generative and nephridiai apertures, have been subjected 
to a EOTATiON tending to bring the anus from its posterior 
median position, by a movement along the right side, 
forwards to a position above the right side of the animaFs 
neck, or even to the middle line above the neck. This 
torsion is connected mechanically with the excessive vertical 
growth of the visceral hump and the development upon 
its surface of a heavy shell. The shell is not a plate en- 
closed in a shell-sac, but the primitive shell-sac appears 
and disappears in the course of embryonic development, and 
a relatively large nautiloid shell (-^dth rare exceptions) 
develops over the whole surface of the visceral hump and 
mantle-skirt. "^^Tiilst such a shell might retain its median 
position in a swimming animal, it and the visceral hump 
necessarily fail to one side in a creeping animal which 
carries them uppermost. 

The shell an<l visceral hump in the Anisopleura incline 



Fig. 11), — ^Sketch of a model designed so as to show the effect of torsion or rotation 
of the "Visceral hump in Streptoneurous Gastropoda ^ A, unrotated ancestral 
condition , A, quarter-rotation ; <7, complete semi-i*otation (the limit) ; an, anus ; 

m, primarily left nephridium and primarily right nephriclium ; Ivg, primarily 
left (subsequently the sub-intestinal) visceral ganglion; rvgr, primarily right 
(subsequently the sub-intestinal) visceral ganglion; cerj?, cerebral ganglion; 
pig, pleural ganglion ; pedg, pedal ganglion ; ahg, abdominal ganglion ; bucc, 
buccal mass ; ir, wooden arc representing the base-line of the wall of the 
visceral hump ; x, ar', pins fastening the elastic cord, (representing the visceral 
nerve loop) to W. 

normally to the right side of the animal. As mechanical 
results, there arise a one-sided pressure and a one-sided 
strain, together with a one-sided development of the 
muscular masses which are related to the shell and foot. 
Both the TORSION through a semicircle of the base of the 
visceral dome and the continued leiotropic spiral growth 
of the visceral dome itself, which is very usual in the 
Anisopleura, appear to be traceable to these mechanical 
conditions. Atrophy of the representatives on one side 
of the body of paired organs is very usual. Those placed 
primitively on the left side of the rectum, which in virtue 
of the torsion becomes the right side, are the set which suffer 
(see ffg. 19). Some Anisopleura, after having thus acquired 
a strongly-marked inequilateral character in regard to such 
organs as the ctenidia, nephridia, genital ducts, heart, and 
rectum, appear by further change of conditions of growth to 


ary nature of whieli is revealed by anatomical examination 
(Opisthobranchia, Natantia). 

In all groups of Anisopleura examples are numerous in 
which the shell is greatly developed, forming a ''house'" 
into which the wLole animal can be witli- 
drawn, the entrance being often closed 
by a second sheliy piece carried upon 
the foot (the operculum). The power of 
rapidly extending aticl of again contract- 
ing large regions of the body to an 
enormous degree is JB , 

usual, as in the Li- 
pocephalous Mol- 
lusca. In spite of 
the theories which 
have been held on 
this matter, it ap- 
pears highly prob- 
able that no fluid s 
from without is in- 
troduced into the 
blood, nor is any ex- 
pelled during these 
changes of form. 

A large mucous 
gland with a med- 
ian pore is usually 
developed on the 
ventral surface of 



the Streptoneurous con- 
dition. R, buccal (sub- 
oesophageal) ganglion ; C, 
cerebral ganglion ; Co, 
pleural ganglion ; P, pe- 
dal ganglion "With otoeyst 
attached; p, pedal nerve; 
A, abdominal' ganglion 
at the extremity of the 
t'vvisted visceral “ loop" ; 
sp, supra-intestmal visce- 
ral ganglion on the course 
of the right visceral cord ; 
sb, sub-intestinal ganglion 
on the course of the left 
visceral cord. (Prom Ge* 
_ genbaur, after Jhering,) 

gangiioF^of^^strepo- torsion of the visceral dome has had 
neura and gives off the less deep -Seated effect in one series of 

nerve to the osphra- . . . ,, . , 

dium (olfactory oigan) Anisopleura than in another. Accord- 

as the loop formed by the two 
nital" ganglion. The VISCERAL NERVES (fig. 19) is Or is not 
glia are omitted. (After caught, as it were, in the twist, we are 
spengei.) distinguish one branch or line of 

descent with straight visceral nerves — the Ehthyned'ra 


the foot, compar- 
able to the similar 

Fio. 20.— N ervous system o’! a n rl a n "norp i n 
of Aplysia, as a type of P^re in 

the long-looped Euthy- Lipocephala, and m 
neurous condition. The ^ "Pt- 

un t'vvisted visceralloop &Ome cases I 

is lightly shaded, ce, ynla, fig. 37, B) tMs 
cerebral ganglion ; pi, , i ^ i 

pleural ganglion ; pe, has been mistaken 

for a water-pore. _ 

^ich represents also The leiOtropiC 



Fig. 22. — Nervous system of the Pond-Snail, JAminmus stagnaXis, as a type of 
the short-looped Buthyneurous condition. The short visceral “ loop " "with 
its three ganglia is lightly-shaded, ce, cerebral ganglion ; pe, pedal ganglion ; 
pZ, -pleural ganglion ; ab, abdominal ganglion ; sp, visceral ganglion of the 
left side ; opposite to it is the visceral ganglion of the right side, "which 

f ives off the long nerve to the olfactory ganglion and osphradium o. In 
lanorbis and in Auricula (Pulmonata, allied to Limnfeus) the olfactory organ 
is on the left side and receives its nerve from the Uft visceral gaxLglion. 
(After Spengei.) 

-from a second branch with the visceral nerves 
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twisted into a figare-of-eight— the Steeptoneuka (hg. 
21). Probably the Eutliyneura and the Streptoneura 
have developed independently from the ancestral bilater- 
ally symmetrical Gastropods. The escape of the visceral 
nerve-loop from the torsion depends on its having acquired 
a somewhat deeper position and shorter extent, previously 
to the commencement of the phenomenon of torsion, 
ill the ancestors of the Eutliyneura than in those of 
the Streptoneura. In the ancestral Streptoneura the 
visceral loop was lateral and superficial as in the living 
Isopleura. 

Branch a,—STREPTONBURA (Spengel, 1881). 

Characters . — Gastropoda An isopleura in which the 
visceral ‘Goop^^ (the conterminous visceral nerves) was 
adherent to the body-wall and so shared in the torsion of 
the visceral hump, the right cord crossing above the left 
so as to form a figure-of-eight (see %. 19). 

The Streptoneura comprise two orders — the Zygo- 
branchia and the Azygobranchia. 

Order 1. — ZygobrancMa. 

"Streptoneura in which, whilst the visceral 
torsion is very complete so as to bring the anus into the 
middle line anteriorly or nearly so, the atrophy of the 
primitively left-side organs is not carried out. The right 
and left cfcenidia, which have now become left and right 
respectively, are of equal size, and are placed symmetrically 
on either side of the neck in the pallial space. Belated 
to them is a simple pair of osphradial patches. Both right 



Fig. tuherculata. d, foot; tentacular processes of the mantle. 

(From C)wcn, after Cuvier.) • 

and left nephridia are present, the actual right one being 
much larger than the left. Two auricles may be present 
right and left of a median ventricle (Haiiotis), or only one 
(Patella). The Zygobranchia are further %^ery definitely 
characterized by the archaic character of absence of special 
genital ducts. The generative products escape by the 
larger nephridiiim. The sexes are distinct, and there is 
no copulatory or other accessory generative apparatus. 
The teeth of the lingual ribbon are highly differentiated 
(Ehipidoglossate). The visceral dome lies close upon the 
oval sucker-like foot, and is coextensive with its prolonga- 
tion in the aboral direction. 

Zygobranchia comprise three families, arranged in two sub- 
orders. 

Suh-oi'der 1. Otemdiohrcmichia. 

Ohamcter . — Large paired ctenidia acting as gills. 

Family 1 . — Hctlioiidm. 

Genera : EalioUs (Ear-Shell, Ormer in Guernsey); mostly tropical ; 
Tainotis. 

Family 2. — Fissurellidse. 

Genera ; Fisswrella (Key-bole -Limpet) (figs. 24, 36), Emarginula^ 
Farmophorus (fig. 25) ; mostly tropical. 

Sub-order 2. PhyllidiohrccncMa. 

Oharaoters . — Ctenidia reduced to wart-like papillae; special sub- 


pallial lamelbe, similar to those of the Oinsthobrancli Pburo- 
phyliidia,-, perform the function of gills. 

Family 3. — PaUlluhic. 

Genera: Patella- (Limpet, figs. 26, &c.), (Bonnet- Limpet), 

... LotUa. 

Further Reynarhs onZygohremchm. — The Common Limpet 
is a specially interesting and abundant example of the 
remarkable order Zygobranchia. A complete and accurate 
account of its anatomy has yet to be written. Here Ave 
have only space for a brief outline. The foot of the 
Limpet is a nearly circular disc of muscular tissue; in 
front, j^rojecting from and 
raised above it, are the head 
and neck (figs. 26, 30). The 
visceral hump forms a low^ 
conical dome above the sub- 
circular foot, and standing out 
all round the base of this dome 
so as to coinpletely overlap the 
head and foot, is the circular 
mantle-skirt. The depth of 
free mantle-skirt is greatest in 
front, "where the head and neck 
are covered in 'by it. Upon 
the surface of the visceral 
dome, and extending to the 
edge of the free mantle-skirt, 

is the conical shell. When ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

the shell IS taken away (best of Fissxireiia trom wMcii the siieii 
effected by immersion in hot 
■water) the surface of the vis- 
ceral dome is found to he 
covered by a black -coloured 
epi'thelium, ■which may be re- 
moved, enabling the observer 
to note the position of some 
organs lying below the trans- 
parent integument (fig. 27). 



attaching the foot 



has been removed, whilst the . ante- ■ . 
rior area of the mantle-skirt has 
been longitudinally slit and its sides 
reflected, a, cephalic tentacle ; &, 
foot ; ri, left (archaic right) : gill- 
pliime; e, reflected mantle-flap ; j?, 
the fissure or liole in the mantle-flap 
traversed by the longitudinal inci- 
sion; /, right (archaic left) nephri- 
dinni’s aperture ; p, anus ; left 
(archaic right) aperture of nephri- 
dimn ; 2), snout. (Original.) 

The muscular columns (c) 
to the shell form a ring incomplete in 
front, external to which is the free 
mantle -skirt. The limits of the 

large area formed by the flap oyer 
the head and neck (ecr) can be traced, 
and "we note the anal papilla sho^w^ 
ing through and opening pn the right 
shoulder, so to speak, of the animal : 
into the large anterior region of the 
sub-pallial space. Close to this the 
small renal organ (% mediad) and the 
larger renal organ Qc^ to the right 
and posteriorly) are seen, also the 
pericardium (1) and a coil of the in- 
testine [iiit) embedded in the com- 
pact liver. 

On cutting a-way the anterior part 
of the mantle-skirt so as to expose 
the sub-paiiial chamber in the region 
of the neck, we find the right and 
left renal papillge (discovered by Lan- 
1867) 011 either side 

«ymtneS“|n7pifoed onH a similar examination be made 
tiieneek. (Ongmai.) allied gemis Fissurella (fig. 

24, d)f we find right and left of the two renal apertures 
a right and left gill-plume or ctenidium, which by their 
presence here and in Haiiotis furnish the distinctive char- 
acter to which the name Zygobranchia refers. In Patella 
no such plumes exist, but right and left of the neck are 
seen a pair of minute oblong yellow bodies (fig. 28, d), 
which were originally described by Lankester as orifices 
possibly connected with the evacuation of the generative 


kI fi 



products. On account of their p 
by him the ^‘capito-j;>edai orifice-s, 
junction of head and Spen. 

a most ingenious wa}’ .shown that t 
toitatives of the tyfucal pair of ct 
mere nidiineut. Xeartoeacli riidim 


the form of delicate Fig. 2S.-~Anterior portion of same Limpet, with 
1 n /(' 4 :\ the overhanging ce])]mlic hood removed, a, ce- 

, laraelue (ng. ]>halic tentacle; h, hxit; c, mnscnlar substance 

ciprip'^ Ibrniing the root of the foot; d, the capito-i^edal 
umcll lorm a seiieb <.,i.gans of Lankester (^rndimeiitaiy ctenidia); e, 
extending com- mantlc-sldrt ; /, papilla of the larger nepliridinm ; 
1 . T 1 +1 (7 amis; 72, pa]iilla of the snmlicr nephridium ; 

J^letely rouiia tne ginaller nepliridinm ; 7 .:, larger nepiiridinm ; _ 7 , peri- 

iiinpr face of the cordimn; w, cut edge of the mantle-skirt; n, 

\ ,, liver ; 37, snout. (Original.) 

depending mantle- 

skirt. This circlet of gill-lamelliB led Cuvier to class the 
Limpets as Cyclobranchiata, and, by erroneous identifica- 

tion of them mtli 
y I F the series of meta- 

\- \ 7 . merically repeated 

y ' \ ^ ctenidia of Chiton, 

\ \ ' i to associate , the 

\ latter Mollusc 

^ with the former. 

gill -lamellae 
of Patella are 
proces»ses of the 

P I mantle compar- 

^ P \ able to the plait- 

I . e c lihe folds often 

Fig. 29 .—The same specimen viewed from the loft observed OU the 
front, so as to show the suh-anal tract (/) of the r "hra-n 

larger nephrklium, by w’hich it communicates with -^oui ui liio uiciu- 

the pericardium. 0, mouth; other letters as in fig, 2S. chamber in 

other Gastropoda (c.y., Buccinum and Haliotis), They are 

termed pallial gills. The only other Molluscs in wLich 

they are exactly represented 

are the curious Opistho- 

branchs Phyllidia and i 

Pleurophyliidia (fig. 57). 

In these, as in Patella, the /. 

typical ctenidia are aborted, ^ cm 

and the bnanchial function Sm 

is assumed by close -set % 

lameliiform processes ar- k 

ranged in a series beneath k S / 

the mantle -skirt on either 

side of the foot. In fig. 26, 7 Am?/ 

the large branchial vein of ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Patella bringing blood from 7 -^ 7 ^ 
the gill-series to the heart 

IS seen ; where it crosses rectum and to the pericardium. /, pa- 

the series of lamelte there |ap?if 

is a short interval devoid papma of the smaller nephridium, winch 

Is only represented by dotted outlines ; 
01 lameiise. Z, pericardium indicated by a dotted out- 

TIta hAcirf in Pq+aIIq onn ' line, —at its right side are seen the two 
^ ine nearr m rateixa con- ^eno-pericardia pores ; y, the sub-anal 

sists 01 a single auricle (not tract of the large nephridium given off 
+WA QG TT0LV.+I0 TPiG papilla and seen through the 

two as in ilailOtlS and i?is- unshaded smallernephridium; 7 rs,ra, an- 

surella) and a ventricle ; the superior lobe of the large ne- 

A '' . ,7 111 plindimn ; 7 cs.Z, left lobe of same ; fe;.p, 

tonner receives the blood posterior lobe of same; Tcs.i, inferior 

from the branchial vein, the (Origmai.) 

latter (JiBtributes it through a large aorta which soon leads^ 
into iOT ’ V ‘ ’ 


FiCf. 2d, — Tlie Common Lim]jet(/Vfi'^t7f{ r 2 fiV(/fl’)in its shell, seen from the pedal 
surface, ;r, ?/, the median aiiteru-pustei'inr axis ; o, cephalic tentacle ; 5, 
pljinmr surface «if the foot; a, fre<i edge of the shell; d, the branchial eife- 
riuit vessel cjirrying aemtctl blond to the auricle, and here inten’U}>tiiig the 
circlet of gill lamelhe; e, margin of the mantle-skirt; f, gill laiuelhe (iiot 
ctenidia, but sjiecial pallial groudhs, Cumijai'al/le to tliose of rieuroxihyllidia); 
g, the brancliiiil etfermit vessel ; 7i, factor of the branchial advelient ves.sel ; 
i, iiderspiices between tlie mn.scul.ar bundles of the root of the foot, causing 
the separate arom seen in iig. 27, c*. (Original.) 

has discovered an olfactory patch or osphradium (consisting 
of modified epithelium) and an olfactory nerve-ganglion 
(fig, 32). It will 1)0 remembered that, according to 
Biieiigel, the osilira- ^ 

dium of Mollusea is 
definitely and inti- 

mately related to the ^ ^ c 

gill - plume or eteni- y<' vA 

diixrn, being always ^ 

. placed near the base i 1 e 

of that ott'gan; further, 

Spengel has shown 

that the nerve-supply i 

of tin’s olfactory organ \ 

is always derived from j 

the visceral loop. Ac- . g / \ 

eordingl}", the nerve- y em 

supply affords a means / \ 

of testing the conclu- ^ I ^ 

sion that we have in ^ 

Lankester’s capito- Fig. ar.^Doml surface of the LimpetTemeved 
T . , ^ from, its shell and deprived of its black pig- 

pedal bOuieS tlie riicll- merited epithelium; the internal organs are 
TnPTif'irw AtAolrlift TLa seen through Uie transparent body-ivall. c, 
menmry crtniaia. i ne bundles forming the root of the foot, 

accompanying dia- ^md adherent to the shell ; e, free mantic- 
0 K\ skirt; ew, tentaculiferohs margin df the same ; 
gl ams \ilgs, odr, odj 01 smaller (left) nephridium; k, larger (right) 
the nervous systems of nephridium ; Z, pericanUum * Zis, fibrous septum, 
•D j. It 3 /rr r a* beliind the pericardium; v?, liver; int^ mtes- 
iratelia and. 0.t xlaliotis, tine ; ecr, anterior area of the mantle-skirt bver- 
as determined by Spen- the head (cephalic hood). (Original.) 

gel, show the identity in the origin of the nerves passing 
from the visceral loop to SpengeTs olfactory ganglion of 
the Limpet, and that of the nerves which pass from the 
visceral loop of Haliotis to the olfactory patch or osphra- 
dium, which lies in immediate 'relation on the right and 
on the left side to the right "and the left gill-plumes 
(ctenidia) respectively, The same diagrams serve to de- 



Patella, and tlieir that the renal organ of the Mollusca, as a rule, opens into 
of the coelom), is the pericardium, and is therefore a typical nej^hridiiuii, 
was not known. Subsequent investigatioiis (27) carried on 
under the direction of the same / 

naturalist have shown that the 
/I larger as wxll as the smaller renal 

h sac is in communication with the i f — 

. pericardium. The walls of the | 

\ renal sacs are deeply j)lai ted and 11— 

^ ridges. Below the 

<? surface these walls are excavated 

with biood-vessels, so that the sac ' \ 

is practically a series of blood-ves- 
sels covered with renal epithelium, .j„j L — 

and forming a mesh-work within : --y- “1 

a space communicating with the ""t 
exterioi'. The larger renal sac (re- “v ^ /ZI r • 
inarkably enough, that w'hich is ' -j~ 

aborted in other Anisopleura) ex- “q Zh 
tends between the liver and the /" 

integument of the visceral dome ficu 34. --NeiTous system of Pa-. 

veiy TOdely. It also bends round ugLtiy ‘^todairtL^'Scii 
the liver as showm in %. 30, and ganglia are omitted, ce, cere- 
p T 1 ■!(» a ±1 bral ganglia ; ce, cere oral corn- 

forms a large sac on liail OI the missure; j??, plenral ganglion; 

ui^per surface of the muscular mass pedal ganglion ; py, pedal 
4 •t • T -t nerve ; s , nerves (rignt ana 

ot the foot. liere it lies close left) to the mantle ; 0 , olfec- 

upon tire genital body (ovary or 

testis), and in such intimate rela- visceral loop. (After Spengei.) 
tionship with it that, wiien ripe, the gonad bursts into the 
renal sac, and its products are carried to the exterior by 
the papilla on the right side of the anus (Eobin, Dali). 
This fact led Cuvier erroneously to the belief that a duct 
existed leading from the gonad to this papilla. The 
position of the gonad, best seen in the diagrammatic 




Fig 31.~Diam'am of a vortical antoro-postoro median section of a Limpet. 
Letters as in llga. ‘2S, 29, with following additions ; rj, intestine in transverse 
section ; r, linaiial sac (radular sac) ; rd, radula ; s, lamellated stc^aeh t, 
salivary gland'* u, duct of same ; v, Iraccal ciivity ; n', gonad ; &r. a, branchial 
advehent vessel (artery); hr.v, branchial ollerent vessel (vein); blood- 
vessel ; oilni, muscles and cartilage of tlie odontophore ; car, heart within the 
pericardiuliu (Original.) 

important. Each renal organ is a sac lined wdtli glandular 
epithelium (ciliated cells with concretions) communicating 


pjG. 32. — ^A. Section in a plane vertical to the surface of the nech of Patella 
through a, the rudimentary cteriidium (Lanhester’s organ), and &, the ol- 
factory epithelium (osphradium) ; c, tlie olfactory (osphradial) ganglion. 
(After Spengel.) B. Surface view of a rudimentary ctenidium of Patella, 
excised and viewed as a transparent object, (Original.) 

with the exterior by its papilla, and by a narrow passage 
with the pericardium. The connexion with the pericar- 


35.— Nervous system of Haliotis; the visceral loop is lightly shaded; 

' \ \ \ - the buccal ganglia are omitted, cc, cerebral ganglion ; the fused pleural 

A c 7 f and pedal ganglia ; pe, the right pedal nerve ; ce.pl, tlie cerebro-pleural con- 

' •' ' nective; ce,pe, the eerebro-pedal connective; s, y', right and left mantle 

Fig. 3.3,-Verticnl section in a piano running right and left through the ^^^rves; a&, abdominal ganglion or site of same ; o o, right and left olfactory 

anterior part of tim visceral hump of PatelUiT to Tsliow the two renal organs S^nglia and osphi-adia receiving nerve from visceral loop. (Alter bpengel.) 

and their openings into the pericardium, a, larg<? or external or right renal ^ ..x* *, ^ t i j: 

organ ; aZ), narrow process of the same limning Mo H’ the intestine and lead- SectlOU (fig. 31), IS, US 111 otliei Zygobruncilia, dcVOld 01 
ing by k into tl.e perirariimn; b, small or median renal organ; c, peri- ^ special duct communicating witll the esterioi. This 
cardium; d, rectum ; c, liver; ^ manyjdies; epithelium of the dorsal sur- -v iit i.® t*,* -t rr 

&ce ; h, renal epithelium lining the renal sacs ; i, aperture connecting the condition, probablj an archaiC 0116, Uistinguislies tll6 
small sac with the pericardium ; 7c, aperture connecting the large sac with >srano-hi*fl MAnnar-o 

the pericardium. (From an original drawing by Mr J. T, Cunmugham, Fellow DranCJUa among ail uiOfeSOpilOroUS iVlOliUSCa. 

of University College, Oxford.) The digestive tract of Patella offers soBie interesting 

dium of the smaller of the tw^-o renal organs was demon- features* The odontophore is powerfully developed ; the 
strated by Lankester in 1867, at a time when the fact radular, sac is extraordinarily long, lying coiled in a space 
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between tlie mass of llie liver and tlie muscular foot. Tlie 
racliila lias IGO rows of teeth Avitli twelve teeth in each row. 
Two pairs of salivary duets, uac^li leading from a salivary 
gland, open into the buccal chamber. The oesophagus leads 
into a reniarkalde stomach, plaited like the manyplies of a 
sheep, and after this the intestine takes a very large num- 
ber of turjis embedded in the yellow liver, until at last it 
passes between the two renal sacs to the anal papilla. A 
cnri<ms ridge (spiral ? valve) which secretes a slimy cord is 
found upon the inner "wall of the intestine. The general 
striKitiire of the Moliuscan intestine has not been suffi- 
ciently investigated to render any comparison of this struc- 
ture of l*atella with that of other Mollusca possible. The 
eyes of the Limpet (28) deserve mention as examples of 
the .most primitive kind of eye in the Mollusean series. 
They are found one on each cephalic tentacle, and are 
simp]}' minnte open pits 
or depressions of the 
epidermis, the epidermic 
ceils lining them being 
pigmented and connected 
with nerves (compare fig. 

118). 

The Limpet breeds 
upon the southern Eng- 
lish coast in the early 
part of April, but its de- 
velopment has not been 
followed. It has simply 
been traced as far as the 
formation of a Diblastula • 
which acquires a ciliated 
band, and becomes a 
nearly spherical Troclio- 
sphere. It is pjrobable 
that the Limpet takes 
several years to attain 
full growth, and during 
that period it frequents 
the same spot, which 
becomes gradually sunk 
below the surrounding 
surface, especially if the 
rock ].>e carbonate of lime. 



A\^/f 

mi 

w 


•Nervous system of Fissurella. pi, 
I)allial nerve ; 2% pedal nen'e ; A, alxlomi- 
nal ganglia in tlie Streptoneui’ous visceml 
comiaissiu'e, with supra- and suh-intestine 
ganglion on each side ; B, buccal ganglia ; 
C, C, cerebral ganglia ; es, cerebral connnis- 
sure; o, otocysts attached to the cerebro- 
pedal connectives. (From Gegenbaur, after 
Jhering.) 


At low tide the Limpet 
(being a strictly inter- 
tidal organism) is ex- 
posed to the air, and is 
to be found upon its spot of fixation ; but when the water 
again covers it, it (according to trustworthy observers) 
quits its attachment and walks away in search of food 
(minute encrusting algjB), and then once more as the tide 
falls returns to the identical spot, not an inch in diameter, 
which belongs, as it were, to it. Several million Limpets 
— ^twelve million in Berwickshire alone — are annually used 
on the east coast of Britain as bait. 

Order 2. — Azygohrauchia. 

Characters . — Strep toneura which, as a sequel to the 
torsion of the visceral hump, have lost by atrophy the 
originally left ctenidiixm and the originally left nephridium, 
retaining the right ctenidium as a comb-like gill-plume to 
the actual left of the rectum, and the right nephridium 
(that which is the smaller in the Zygobranchia) also to the 
actual left of the rectum, between it and the gill-plume. 
The right olfactory organ only is retained, and may assume 
the form of a comb-like ridge to the actual left of the 
ctenidium or branchial plume. ' It has been erroneously 
described as the second gill, and is known m. the parur- 
,bra|iehia. The rectum itself 

‘ ' ' " ' 


shoulder. The presence of glandular plication of the surface 
of the mantle-fiap (fig. 4G, x) and an adrectal gland (purple- 
gland, fig. 47, gp) are frequently observed. The sexes are 
always distinct; a special genital duct (oviduct or sperm 
duct) unpaired is luesent, opening either by the side of the 
anus or, in the males, on the right side of the neck in con- 
nexion with a large penis. The shell is usually large and 
spiral; often an operculum is developed on the upper sur- 
face of the hinder part of the foot. The dentition of the 
lingual ribbon is very varied. In most cases the visceral 
hump and the foot increase along axes at right angles to 
one another, so that the foot is extended far behind the 
visceral hump in the ab-oral direction, whilst the visceral 
hump is lofty and spirally twisted. 

This is a very large group, and is conveniently divided 
into two sections, the Eeptantia and the Natan tia. The 
former, containing the immense majority of the group, 
breaks iq) into three sub-orders, the Holochlamyda, Pneu- 
moDochlamyda, and Siphonochlamyda, characterized by the 
presence or absence of a trough-like prolongation of the 
margin of the mantle-fiap, which conducts -water to the 
respiratory chamber (siib-pallial space wdiere the gill, anus, 
tfec., are placed), and notches the mouth of the shell by 
its i^resence, or again by adaptation to aerial respira- 
tion. The sub-orders are divided into groups according to 
the characters of the lingual dentition. In some Azygo- 
branchia the mouth is placed at the end of a more or less 
elongated snout or rostrum which is not capable of intro- 
version (Eostrifera) ; in the others (Proboscidifera) the 
rostrum is i)artly invaginated and is often of great length. 
It is only everted when the animal is feeding, and is with- 
dra-wn (introverted) by the action of special muscles ; the 
over- worked term ‘^proboscis"' is applied to the retractile 
form of snout. The term introversible snout,” or simply 
‘rintrovert,” would be preferable. The presence or absence 
of this arrangement does not seem to furnish so natural a 
division of the Eeptant Azygobranchia as that afforded by 
the characters of the mantle-skirt. 


Bection a.—PEPTAA' TIA. 

diameters . — Azygobranchia adapted to a creeping life ; foot either 
wholly or only the mesopodinm in the form of a creejang disc. 

Sub-order 1. — Holochlamyda. 

diameters. — Rej^tant Azygobranchia with a simple margin to the 
mantle-skirt, and, accordingly, the lip of the shell uunotched ; 
mostly Eostrifera {i.e., with a non-introver sible snout), and vege- 
tarian ; marine, brackish, fresh-water, terrestrial 

CL. TJiipidoglossa (x,4 to 7.1.4 to 7.x). 

Family 1, — Trocliidm. 

Genera : Turho, Lin. ; PhasianeUa, Lam. ; Hypemtor^ Montf. ; 
Trochusj Lin.; Eotella, Lam.; Euomplialm, Low. 

Family 2. — NerUidm. 

Genera : Nerita^ L. ; Neritina^ Lam. ; Pileolus, Low ; HaviceUaf 
, Lam. 

Family 3. — Pleivrotomaridse. 

Genera : PUtirotonuiria. Defr. ; Anatomus. Montf. : Btormiia. 
Heibiug. 

/3. Ptenoglossa 
Family 4. — Scalaridm. 

Genus: Bcalaria, lraxci.. 

Family 5. — Janthinidw. 

Genera ; JantMna^ Lam. (fig. 44) ; Eeckizia^ Petit. 

y. Tmnioglossa (3.1.3). 

Family 6. — QeritMdm. 

Genera : ■ CeriiKmny Brug. ; Potamides^ Brong. ; Hcnnmaf Defr. 
Family 7. — Melanidw. 

Genera : Melania, Lam. ; Melanopsis, Fer. ; Ancylotus, Lay. 
Family 8. — Pyramidellidse. 

Genera : Pyramidella, Lam, ; Stylhm, Flem, ; AeVis, Loven. 
Family 9. — Turritellidm. 

Genera: Twrritella, Lam.; Casemm, Flem.; Vermetus. Adans.; 
SUiguaria, Brug. 

Family 10. — Xmophoridse. 
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Tabulae View of the Subdivisions of the Class GASTROPODA, aeeanged so as to show theie sufposed Genetic 

Relationships. 


Class. —GASTROPODA. 

(ArchisopleuTum , ) 


Snb-ciass 1.— Isopleijiia, 


Sub-class 2 .— -Anisopleuua. 
{Archieuthyneitruni.) 


Brandi a. — Streptoneuea. 
{AtchizygohramMurifi.) 


Branch h. — Euthyneura, 
{AfcMopisthohrmichiwrh, ) 


9 9 9 Order 1. — Zygobranchia. 
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Order 2 . — Azygobranchia. 
{Archiholochlamyd^im. ) 


Order 1 . — Opistiio beanohi a. 
{Archipalliatum.) 


Order 2.-— Pulmonata, 
{Archibasommatum.) 


Sect. a. 
Iiej)tanticL 


Sect. b. 
Natantia, 


Sect a, 
JPalliata, 


Sect. h. 
Noii-Pctlliata. 
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Family 1 1 . — Naticidse, 

Genera : Natica, Lam. ; SigaretuSy Lam. ; Nerito'psiSi Gratel. 

Family 12, — Entoconchidas. 

The single genus and species Entoconclm mirdbilis^ discovered by 
Joh. Mtiller in 1851, parasitic in Sy'iiapta digitata. The adult 
form is not known. 

Family 13. — Marsenidee. 

Genera ; Marsmiia^ Leach ; Onchidioigsis^ Beck. 

Family 14. — Acmmdas. 

Genera : Acmsea, Eschsch. ; Lottia, Gr. ; (probably these will be 
found to belong to the Zygobranchia). 

Family 15. — Capulidse. 

Genera : Capuhts, Montf. ; CalypirtBa^ Lam. (fig. 40) ; TrocMta, 
Schum. 

Family 16. — Littorinidse. 

Genera : Littorinco (the Periwinkles, fig. 46) ; ModAilus, Gray ; 
Lacuna, Turt. ; Eissoa, Frem. ; Hydr^ia, Hartm. ; Assiminia, 
Leach. 

Family 17. — Paludinidm, 

Genera : Paludina (Eiver-Snail) (figs. 7, 21) ; Bithynia, Gray ; 
Tanalia, Gray. 

Family 18. — Valmtidis. 

Genus : Valvata (fig. 45), fresh-water. 

Family 19. — Ampullaridm. 

Genus : Ampullaria (can breathe air by means of the walls of 
the pallia! chamber as well as water by the gill ; fresh-waters 
of tropical America, Africa, and East Indies). 


Sub-order 2. — PneumonocMamyda. 

Ohamcters . — Pallial chamber a lung-sac ; no gill ; mouth on a 
rostrum, not a retractile proboscis; terrestrial habit. 

Family 20. — Cyclostomidae. 

Genera; Cyclostoma, Lam.; Cyclophorus, Montf.; F&mssvm, 
Gratel. ; Pupina,^ Yignard. 

Family 21. — Belicinidas (radula rhipidoglossate rather than tsenio- 


Genera : Stoastoma, Adams ; Trocliatella, Swains. ; JECelicina, 
. Lam.; Proserpina, Guild. 

Family 22. — Acimlidm, 

Genera: Aeicula, Hartm.; Ceomelania, Pfr. 


Sub-order 3. — Siphonoclilamyda. 

Characters . — Eeptant Azygobranchia with the margin of the 
mantle drawn out to form a trough-like siphon which notches the 
lip of the shell ; shell always spiral ; usually an operculum, horny 
or lamelliform ; either a rosti’um or a reti’actile i3roboseis ; exclusively 
marine ; mostly carnivorous. 


i 


^ Tmnioglossa (3.1.3). 

Family 1. — Etrombidm. 

Genera ; Strombus, L. ; Ptcroceras, Lam. ; Bostellaria, Lam. 
(fig. 43). 

Family 2. — ApomLaidse. 

Genus: Aporrhais, Da Costa. 

Family 3. — Pedicularidae. 

Genus : Pedicularia, Swains. 

Family 4. — Lolidm. 

Genera : Cassis, Lam. ; Cassidaria, Lam. ; BoUum, Lam. ; Eicula, 
Swains. ■ ' 

Family 5. — Tritonidee. 

Genera : Tritonium, Cuv. (fig. 42) ; Banella, Lam. 

Family 6.— (the Cowries). 

Genera : Cypreea, L. ; Omlum, Brug. (fig. 41) ; Erato, Risso. 

^Toxiglossa {1.^.1). 

Family 7. — Conidm. 

Genus: Conus, L. 

Family 8. — Terebridm, 

Genus: TerebTa,KdLam, 

Family 9. — Pleurotomidss. 

Genus : PUurotoma, Lam. 

Family 10, — Cancellaridse. 

Genus : Cancellaria, Lam. 

*Ptachiglos8a {1.1.1 ox .1.). 

Family 11. — Muricid^. 

Genera : Mkmx, L. ; Trophon, Montf ; Fusus, Brug. ; Pyrula, 
Lam. (fig. 38); Turbinella, Lam. 

Family 12. — Bucainidae. 

Genera ; Bucdnum, L. ; JSfassa, Lam. (fig. 5) ; Purpura, Brug. 

. (fig. 47); Concholepas, Lam.; Magilus, Montf 
Family 13. — Mitridse. 

Genus ; Mitra, Lam. 

' XVL — 82 
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Family 14. — Olivid^. _ 

Genera: Oliva, Brug. ; A7icllla^ Lam.; Ilarpiif Lam- 
Family 15. — Volufidii'. , « T 

Genera: Volida^ L. ; CifTtihUi^yii Montf, ; M<tTgvnclla^ Lam.; 

Volmria Lam. 

Furiher Rnmrlcs on the Reptant Azygoh-anAia.---Th^ 
very large assemblage of forms coming under this order 
comprise the jnost highly developed predaceous sea-snails, 
iiuinerous vegetarian species, a considerable number of 


retractor muscle of the foot, which clings to the spiral 
column or cohmiella of the shell (see fig. 42). This col- 
irmella muscle is the same thing as the muscular surface 
marked c in the figures of Patella, marked I* in fig. 91 of 
Nautilus, and the ijostcrior adductor of LamelKbranchs 
(fig. 131). 

The surface of the neck is covered by integument forming 
the floor of the branchial cavity. It has not been cut into. 


Fig. 37— a. Tritm variegatnm, to sliow tlie proboscis or buccal introvert (?) 
in a state of e^x-rsion. a, sipinirial iiotcli of tlie shell occupied by the siphonal 
hdd of the mantlG'Skirt(Sipiioiiochlaniyda) ; h, edge of the mantle-slart rest- 
ing on the shell ; c, cephalic eye ; 0, cephalic tentacle ; e, everted buccal 
introvert (proboscis); /, foot; g, opcrciiliuu; penis; i, under surface of 
the mantle-skirt forming the roof of the sub-pallial chamber. B. Sole of the 
foot of Pyntla tiiha, to show a, the pore usually said to be “aquiferous ’ 
but probably the orifice of a gland ; h, median line of foot. 


^ ® Fig. 39.— Animal and shell of Plionts mitws. a, snout (not introversible) ; 

I The rjartial flis- cephalic tentacles ; c, right eye ; cf, pro- and meso-podium,— to the right of 

tresil-water, and some tenesniai lOims. me paiiiai ais tlus is seen tlie metapodfum faring tlio seulptured operculum. 

section of a male specimen of the Common Periwinkle, 

LiWmna littoralis, drawn in fig. 46, will serve to exhibit Of the organs lying on the reflected mantle-skirt, that which 
the disposition of viscera which prevails in the group, in the natural state lay nearest to the vas deferens on the 

right side of th^ median line of 

Fig. 3S . — Animsl and shell of Pifrtdalfevidafa. a, siplion ; 6, head-tentacles; 0, head, the letter placed near tlie right Upon exposure tO the at- 

eye ; d, the foot, expanded as in crawling ; h, the mantle-skirt reflected over the sides of the shell. (From Owen, mosphore, aiicl "Was USed by the 

The branchial chamber formed by the mantle-skirt over- { ancients as a dve. ' 
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the renal organ, and consists of a single auricle receiving 
blood from the gill, and of a single ventricle which x>umps 
it through the body by an anterior and posterior aorta 
(see fig. 105).^ The,.,.,,, ,■ 

rectum a,nd the gill- 

i^many sea-snails 

very strongly deve- , , „ « ^ ^ 

1 1 rm 1 T Fig. 41.— Animal and shell of Osmium, h, cephalic 

loped. iiie Wliole tentacles ; d, foot ; 7i-, mantle-skirt, which is natu- 
of this surface ap- earned in a reflected condition so as to 

. v cover m the sides of the shell. 

pears to be active 

in the secretion of a mucous-like substance. The single 

gill-plume lies to the left of the median line in natural 

position. It corresponds to the ^ 

right of the two primitive cten- 

idia in the untwisted archaic 

condition of the Molluscan body, 

^aic coaiiitioii is ej^bited, ai 

in Yalvata (fig. 45). Next be- , 

jond (to the left of) the gill- 
plume we find the so-called para- 

branchia, which is here simple, \ 

but sometimes lamellated as in 
Purpura (fig. 47). This organ 
has, without reason, been sup- 

posed to represent_ the second 42 .~Sedi^^r^ of 
ctenidlimi OI the typical Mollusc, Trltoninm, Cuv. a, apex; ac, si- 
which it cannot do on account 

of its position. It should be f » w, whorls of the shell ; s, s, su- 
to the right of the anus were exposed by the section, is seen the 
this the case. P.eeently Spengel 

has shown that the parabran- to he divided into separate Cham- 
chia of Gastropods is the typical ^ “m 

olfactory organ or osphraclium Owen.) 
in a highly-developed condition The minute structure 
of the epithelium which clothes it, as well as the origin of 


to he divided into separate cham- 
bers by the formation of succes- 
sively formed “septa." (From 







Fig. 43. — ^Animal and shell of Mstdlaricb rectirostris. a, snout or rostrum; 
?), cephalic tentacle ; c, eye ; d, propodium and mesopodium ; e, metapodiuin ; 
/, operculum ; h\ prolonged siplional notch of the shell occupied by the 
siphon, or trough-like process of the mantle-skirt. (From Owen,; 

the nerve which is distributed to the parabranchia, proves 
it to be the same organ which is found universally in Mol- 


luscs at the base of each gill-plume, and tests the indrawn 
current of water by the sense of smell. The nerve to this 







Fig. 44.— Female Janthina, wdth egg-float (a) attached to the foot; &, egg- 
capsules ; c, ctenidium (giil-pluine) ; d, cephalic tentacles. 

organ is given off from the superior (original right, see 
fig. 19) visceral ganglion. 

The figures which are here given of various Azygo- 
branchia are in most cases suffi- 
ciently explained by the refer- 
ences attached to them. As an 
excellent general type of the 
nervous system, attention may 
be directed to that of Paludina 
drawn in fig. 21. On the whole, 
the ganglia are strongly indivi- 
dualized in the Alzygobrancliia, 
nerve-cell tissue being concen- V ^ 

trated in the ganglia and absent Vo.-^-vaivata enstata, Mtm. 
from the cords (contrast with Zy- mouth; op, operculum; &r, 
gobranchia and Isopleura). At filiform appendage (? rudiment- 
the same time, the junction of 

the visceral loop above the in- uot having its axis fused to the 

-TiT-atrai-i+cs oil Toof of thc branchial Chamber is 

testine presents in all fetrepto- the noaible character of this 
neura the shortening of the vis- 

ceral loop, and it is rare to find a fusion of the visceral 
ganglia with either pleural, pedal, or cerebral — a fusion 


which can and does ^ 

take place where the ^ U 

visceral loop is not a \ \\ ^ 

above but below the aV - Y ^ 

intestine, e.^., in the 1\ \ \ 

Euthyneura (fig. 67), ) \ \S\ 

Cephalopoda(fig.ll2), I V 

and Lainellibranchia ! 

(fig. 144). As con- iAr\ { j /Mi 

trasted with the Zygo- I / 

branchia and the Iso- 2^'^% 

pleura, we find that in 

the Azygobranchia the 

pedal nerves are dis- 1 — 

tinctly nerves given off 

from the pedal ganglia, ^ 

I rather than cord-like 
I nerve-tracts contain- 
' ing both nerve -cells 
or ganglionic elements 
and nerve-fibres. Yet 
in some Azygobran- 

chia (Paludina) a lad- Fig. 46 .— Male of LUtorinti HttoraUs, Lin., re- 
T ^ . moved from its shell; the mantle-skirt cut along 

der-llke arrangement its right line of attachment and throw'n over 
of the two Dedal animal so as to expose the 

^ -I t . 1 V organs on its inner face, a, anus ; 7, intestine; 

nerves and their lateral r, nephridium (kidney); r', aperture of the 
Tioq bpPTi dp nephridium; c, heart; hr, ctenidium (gill- 
DianCiieS nas oeen ae piume); phr, parabranchia (=the osphradiiim 
tected (30). The his- or olfactory patch); a, glandular lamellyi of 
, the inner face of the mantle-skirt ; y, adrectal 

tology 01 the nervous (purpuriparous) gland; t, tesfcis; vd, vas de- 
wstem of Moliusca ferens; jp, penis ; toc, columella muscle (muscular 
/ ^ . . process grasping the shell),; -y, stomach; A, liver, 

has yet to be sen- N.B. Note the simple snout or rostrum not in* 
oufily inquired into. as a “ pi-oboscis.” 

The alimentary canal of the Azygobranchia presents 
little diversity of character, except in so far as the buccal 
region is concerned. Salivary glands are present, and in 
some carnivorous forms (Doiium) these secrete free sul- 
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pliuric acid (aa niTic'Ii two per cent is present in the 
secretion), ’which assists the animal in boring holes by; 
means of its rasping tongue through the shells of other 
Molluscs u|)on whi(‘h it preys. A crojr-like dilatation of 
the gut and a recurved intestine, embedded in the com- 
pact yeilo wish-brown liver, the ducts of which open into it, 
form the rest of the digestive tract and occupy a large 
bulk of the visceral liiimp. The buccal region presents a 
pair of shelly jaws placed laterally upon the lips, and a 
wide range of variation in the form of the denticles of the 
lingual ribbon or radula, the nature of which will be un- 
derstood by a reference to %, 9, whilst the systematic list 
of families given above shows the particular form of den- 
tition characteristic of each division of the order. 

The modification in the form of the snout upon which 
the mouth is placed, leading to the 
distinction of ‘‘ proboscidiferous 

and “ rostriferous Gastropods, re- /vg 

quires further notice. The condi- 
tion usually spoken of as a “ pro- \ ^ J 

boscis ” appears to be derived from 
the condition of a simple rostrum 
(having the mouth at its extrem- \ 
ity) by the process of incomplete — 7^ t 

of that simple rostrum. 

There is no reason in the actual „ _ „ r, t 

Significance of the word why the piUm removed from its shell ; 
term “proboscis” should be applied 

to an alternately introversibie and thromi oyer to the right side 
eversible tube connected with an the^organronTts^^ii^^^^^ 
animal's body, and yet such is a vagina; {/p^adree- 

f j-j . ^al purpiiriparous gland ; r , 

very customary use of the term, aperture of the nephndimn (hid- 

TliP in+rnx’PrctiblA tnbo mav hf^ ney) ; &r, ctenidmm (branchial 

lae inuO’^er&lDie IUDO may oe pianie);br;parabranchia(==the 

completely closed, as in the ‘^pro- comb-likeosphradiumorolfac- 
boscis’^ of Nemertean worms, or 

it may have a passage in it leading into a non-eversible 
oesophagus, as in the present case, and in the case of the 
eversible pharynx of the predatory Chsetopod worms. The 
diagiams here introduced (fig. 48) are intended to show 
certain important distinctions which obtain amongst the 
various introverts," or intro- and e-versible tubes so fre- 
quently met with in animal bodies. Supposing the tube 
to be completely introverted and to commence its ever- 
sion, we then find that eversion may take place, either 
by a forward movement of the side of the tube near its 
attached base, as in the proboscis of the Nemertine worms, 
the pharynx of Chietopods, and the eye-tentacle of Gastro- 
pods, or, by a forward movement of the inverted apex 
of the tube, as in the proboscis of the Ehabdocoel Planar- 
ians, and in that of Gastropods here under consideration. 
The former case we call plenrecbolic " (fig. 48, A, B, G, 
H, I, K), the latter “ acrecbolic " tubes or introverts (fig. 
4^ T), E, F, G). It is clear that, if we start from the 
condition of full eversion of the tube and watch the pro- 
cess of introversion, we shall find that the pleurecbolic 
variety is introverted by the apex of the tube sinking in- 
wards ; it may be called acrembolic, whilst conversely the 
acrecbolic tubes are pleurembolic. Further, it is obvious 
enough that the process either of introversion or of eversion 
of the tube may be arrested at any point, by the develop- 
ment of fibres connecting the wall of the introverted tube 
with the wall of the body, or with an axial structure such 
as the oesophagus ; on the other hand, the range of move- 
ment of the tubular introvert may be unlimited or complete. 
The acrembolic proboscis or frontal introvert of the jSTemer- 
tine worms has a complete range. So has the acrembolic 
pharynx of Chaetopods, if we consider the organ as ter- 
minating at that point where the jaws are placed and the 
oesophagus commences. So too the acrembolic eye-tentacle 
of the snail has a complete range of movement, and also the 


pleurembolic proboscis of the Ehabdoccel pros tom a. The 
introverted rostriun of the Az}%mbranch Gastropods pre- 
sents in contrast to these a limited range of movement. 
The “introvert" in these Gastropods is not the pharynx as 
in the Chaetopod worms, but a pra3-oral structure, its apical 
limit being formed by the true lips and jaws, whilst the 
apical limit of the Chaetopod’s introvert is formed by the 
jaws placed at the junction of pharynx and cesophagua, so 
that the Cha?dopod^s introvert is part of the stoniodseum 
or fore-gut, whilst that of the Gastropod is external to the 
alimentary canal altogether, being in front of the mouth, 
not behind it, as is the Cliaetopod’s. Further, the Gastro- 
pod^s introvert is pleurembolic (and therefore acrecbolic), 
and is limited both in eversion and in introversion ; it can- 




r a 




Pig. 48.— Diagrams explanatory of the nature of so-called prohoscides or “intro- 
verts.” A. Simple introvert completely introverted. A The same, partially 
everted by evension of the sides, as in the Nemertine proboscis and Gasti'opod 
eye-tentacle = pleurecbolic. G, The same, fully everted. B, E. A similar 
simple introvert in course of eversion by the forward movement, not of its 
sides, but of its apex, as in the proboscidean Rhabdoeoels= acrecbolic. P. 
Acrecbolic (ss pleurembolic) introvert, formed by the snout of the proboscidi- 
ferons Gasfiopod, al, alimentary canal ; d, the true mouth. The introvert 
is not a simple one with complete range both in eversion and introversion, 
but is arrested in introversion by the fibrous bands at c, and similarly in 
eversion by the fibrous bands at Z>, G. The acrecbolic snout of a probos- 
cidiferous Gastropod, arrested short of complete eversion by the fibrous band 
&. H. The acrembolic (= pleurecbolic) pharynx of a Chsetopod fully intro- 
verted. ftZ, alimentary canal ; at d, the jaws ; at a, the mouth ; therefore at 
to d is stomodseum, whereas in the Gastropod (F) g to d is inverted body- 
surface. I. Partial eversion of H. K. Complete eversion of H. (Original.) 

not be completely everted owing to the muscular bands 
(fig. 48, G), nor can it be fully introverted o-wing to the bands 
(fig. 48, F) which tie the axial pharynx to the adjacent 
wall of the apical part of the introvert. As in all such 
intro- and e-versible organs, eversion of the Gastropod 
proboscis is effected by pressure communicated by the 
muscular body-wall to the liquid contents (blood) of the 
body-space, accompanied by the relaxation of the muscles 
which directly pull upon either the sides or the apex of 
the tubular organ. The inversion of the proboscis is effected 
directly by the contraction of these muscles. In various 
members of the Azygobranchia the mouth-bearing cylinder 
is introversibie (t.e., is a proboscis ) — with rare exceptions 
these forms have a siphonate mantle-skirt. On the other 
hand, many which have a siphonate mantle-skirt are not 
provided with an introversibie mouth-bearing cylinder, but 
have a simple non-introversibie rostrum, as it has been 
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termed, wliicli is also the condition presented by the moiitli- 
bearing region in nearly all other Gastropoda. One of the 
best examples of the introversible month-cylinder or pro- 
boscis which can be foniid is that of the Common Whelk 
and its immediate allies. In fig. 37 the proboscis is seen 
in an everted state ; it is only so carried when feeding, 
being withdrawn when the animal is at rest. Probably 
its use is to enable the animal to introduce its rasping 
and licking apparatus into very narrow apertures for the 
purpose of feeding, c.y., into a small hole bored in the shell 
of another Mollusc. 

The foot of the Azygobranchia, unlike the simple mus- 
cular disc of the Isopieura and Zygobranchia, is very often 
divided into lobes, a fore, middle, and hind lobe (pro-, 
meso-, and meta-podium, see figs. 39 and 43). Very usually, 
but not universally, the meta-podium carries an operculum. 
The division of the foot into lobes is a simple case of that 
much greater elaboration or breaking up into processes and 
regions which it undergoes in the class Cephalopoda. Even 
among some Gastropoda (viz., the Opisthobranchia), we 
find the lobation of the foot still further carried out by 
the development of lateral lobes, the epipodia, whilst there 
are many Azygobranchia, on the other hand, in which the 
foot has a simple oblong form without any trace of lobes. 

The development of the Azygobranchia from the egg has 
been followed in several examples, c.y., Paludina, Purpura, 
JSTassa, Vermetus, JSTeritina. As in other Molluscan groups, 
we find a wide variation in the early process of the forma- 
tion of the first embryonic cells, and their arrangement as 
a Diblastula dependent on the greater or less amount of j 
food-yell<: which is present in the egg-cell when it com- 
mences its embryonic changes. In fig. 7, the early stages 
of Fahidina vivipara are represented. There is but 
very little food-material in the egg of this Azygobranch, 
and consequently the Diblastula forms by invagination; 
the blastopore or orifice of invagination coincides with the 
anus, and never closes entirely. A well-marked Trocho- 
, sphere is formed by the development of an equatorial 
ciliated band; and subsequently, by the disproportionate 
growth of the lower hemisphere, the Trochosphere becomes 
a Veliger. The primitive shell-sac or shell-gland is well 
marked at this stage, and the pharynx is seen as a new 
ingrowth (the stomodseum), about to fuse with and open 
into the primitively in vaginated arch-enteron (fig. 7, F). 

In other Azygobranchs (and such variations are repre- 
sentative for all Moliusca, and not characteristic only of 
Azygobranchia), we find that there is a very unequal 
division of the egg-cell at the commencement of embryonic 
development, as in ISTassa (fig. 5). Consequently there is 
strictly speaking no invagination (emboly), but an over- 
growth (epiboiy) of the smaller cells to enclose the larger. 
The general features of this process and of the relation of 
the blastopore to mouth and anus have been explained 
above in treating of the development of Moliusca generally. 
In such cases the blastopore may entirely close, and both 
mouth and anus develop as new ingrowths (stomodseum 
and proctodseum), whilst, according to the observations of 
Bobretzky, the closed blastopore may coincide in position 
with the mouth in some instances (Nassa, <&c.), instead of 
with the anus. But in these epibolic forms, just as in the 
-embolic Paludina, the embryo proceeds to develop its cili- 
ated band and shell-gland, passing through the earlier con- 
dition of a Trochosphere to that of the Yeliger. In the 
veliger stage many Azygobranchia (Purpura, Nassa, <kc-) 
-exhibit, in the dorsal region behind the head, a contractile 
area of the body- wall. This acts as a larval heart, but 
ceases to pulsate after a time. Similar rhythmically con- 
tractile areas are found on the foot of the embryo Pulmo- 
nate Limax and on the yelk-sac (distended foot-surface) 
of the Cephalopod Loligo (see fig. 72**^). 1 


The history of the shell in the development of Azygo- 
branchia (and other Gastropods) is important. Just as 
the primitive shell-sac aborts and gives place to a cap-like 
or boat-like shell, so in some cases (Marsenia, Krohn) has 
this first shell been observed to be shed, and a second shell 
of different shape is formed beneath it. 

A detailed treatment of what is known of the histo- 
genesis in relation to the cell-layers in these Moliusca would 
take us far beyond the limits of this article, which aims at 
exposing only the well-ascertained characteristic features 
of the Moliusca and the various subordinate groups. There 
is still a great deficiency in our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the Gastropoda, as indeed of all classes of animals. 
The development of the gill (ctenidium) as well as of the 
renal organ, and details as to the process of torsion of the 
visceral hump, are still quite insufficiently known. 

One further feature of the development of the Azygobran- 
chia deserves special mention. Many Gastropoda deposit 
their eggs, after fertilization, enclosed in capsules ; others, as 
Paludina, are viviparous ; others, again, as the Zygobranchia, 
agree with the Lamellibranch Conchifera (the Bivalves) in 
having simple exits for the ova wuthont glandular walls, 
and therefore dischaxge their eggs unenclosed in capsules 
freely into the sea-water; such unencapsuled eggs are 
merely enclosed each in its own delicate chorion. When 
egg-capsules are formed they are often of large size, have 
tough wails, and in each capsule are several eggs floating 
in a viscid fluid. In some cases all the eggs in a capsule 
develop; in other cases one egg only in a capsule (N"erh 
tina), or a small proportion (Purpura, Buccinum), advance 
in development ; the rest are arrested either after the first 
process of cell-division (cleavage) or before that process. 
The arrested embryos or eggs are then swallowed and 
digested by those in the same capsule which have advanced 
in development. The details of this history require renewed 
study, our present knowledge of it being derived from the 
works of Koren and Danielssen, Carpenter and Claparede. 
In any case it is clearly the same process in essence as that 
of the formation of a vitellogenous gland from part of the 
primitive ovary, or of the feeding of an ovarian egg by 
the absor];>tion of neighbouring potential eggs ; but here 
the period at which the sacrifice of one egg to another 
takes place is somewhat late. What it is that determines 
the arrest of some eggs and the progressive development 
of others in the same capsule is at present unknown. 

Section h (of the Azygobranchia), — NAT ANT I A. 

Characters, — Azygohranchiate Streptonenra which have the 
form and texture of the body adapted to a free-swimming pelagic 
habit. They appear to be derived from holochlamydic forms of 
Eeptant Azygobranchia. The foot takes the form of a swimming 
organ. The nervous system and sense-organs (eyes, otocysts, and 
osphraditini) are highly developed. The odontophore also is re- 
markably developed, its admedian teeth being mobile, and it serves 
as an efficient organ for attacking other pelagic forms upon which 
the Natantia prey. The sexes are distinct as in all Streptonenra ; 
and genital ducts and accessory glands and pouches are present as 
in all Azygobranchia. The Natan tia exhibit a series of modifica- 
tions of the form and proportions of the visceral mass and foot, 
leading from a condition readily comparable with that of a typical 
Azygobranch such as Rosteilaria, with the three regions of the foot 
(pro-, meso-, and ineta- podium) strongly marked, and a coiled 
visceral hump of the usual proportions, up to a condition in which 
the whole body is of a tapering cylindrical shape, the foot a plate- 
like vertical fin, and the visceral hump almost completely atrophied. 
Three steps of this modification may be distinguished as three sub- 
orders, the Atlantaceay the Carinariacca^ and the Pterotracheacca. 

Sub-order l.—-A[toitocca. 

Characters, — Natan tia with a large spirally-^vound visceral hump, 
covered by a hyaline spiral shell ; mantle-sldrt large, overhanging 
a well-developed sub-paliial branchial chamber as in Azygobranchia, 
to the wall of which is attached the branchial ctenidium.; foot 
well developed, divisible into a mobile propodium, a mesopodium 
on which is formed a sucker, and a metapodium which, wffien the 
animal is expanded, extends backwards beyond the shell and visceral 



•Cariiiaria tnediUrranea. A, The animal. B. The shell removed. 0, B. Two views of the shell of Cardiopoda 
h and odontophore ; h, cephalic tentacles ; o, eye ; d, the lin-like mesopodimii ; d\ its sucker ; e, luetapodiniu 
ry glands ; A, border of the mantle-flap ; i, ctenidium (gill-plume) ; w, stomach ; n, iiitestiiie ; o, anus ; p, liver 
springing from the ventricle ; ii, cerebral ganglion ; pleural and pedal ganglion ; ir, testis ; os, visceral ganglion 


■enera 


liump ; upon the upper surface of i he metapodium is developed an 
operculum. 

Genera : Jilrmta, 0.q/(funf.s. Prohably liere belong the Paheozoic 
fosBih JBeJIeroijh Oil, 

Siib-onler 2. — Oarinariacca. 

Ohararfr.rs.-~-Xkemi\ Iiiiinp gi'eatly reduced in relative size; 


?ro1»fibly liere belong the Palaeozoic 


-Oarinariaccit. 


CharacUrs . — Visceral ii uiup 
shell small, cap-like, hyaline ; 
ctenidium (branchial plunui) 
projecting from the small sub- 
paliial ciiamher ; body cylin- 
drical ; of the foot-lobes only 
the meso}(odium is prominent, 
provided with a sucker, and 
compressed laterally so as to 
form a vertical plate -like tin 
projecting from the ventral 
surface: the propodiuni forms 
simply the ventral siirfeeo of 
the anterior region of the cy- 
lindrical body wliilst the nie- 
tapodium forms its posterior 
region. 

Genera : Carinaria, OarMo- 
podty,. 

Suh-order 3. — Pterotmcheacea. 

Charaders , — V isceral hump 
still further reduced, forming 
a mere oval sac embedded in 
the posterior dorsal region of 
the cylindrical body; no shell; 
foot as in Carinarlacea, except 
that the sucker is absent from 
the raesopodium in the females. 


tho viscortnl loop of tli6 is Btioptoiiotirous. Spccinl 

to the Xatantia is the high elaboration of the lingual 
ribboiij and, as an agreement with some of the Opistho- 
branchiate Enthyneura but as a difference from the Azygo- 
branchia, we find the otocysts closely attached to the cerebral 
o'ano'lia. This is, however, less of a difference than it waa 


0, B. Two views of tlie shell of Cardiopoda.. 


. penis. (From Owen.) 


1 y * UiUUL/U ciUU. UUUll LViJUUA C y V, CcpiXiUH 

iOlCws, salivary glands ; h, border of the ma, 

F'tivfhfir PpmarU O'n flip aorta, springing from the ventricle ; if, 

^lUiZ/ier itiinaifiS on urn j/, vesicula semmalis ; perns. (From 

Natcmtia Azygohranchm . — 

Logically the Natantia should stand as we have placed them, 
viz., as a special branch or section of the Azygobranchia, 
related to them somewhat as are the Birds to the Eeptiles. 
They are true Azygobranchia which have taken to a pelagic 
life, and the peculiarities of structure which they exhibit 


at one time supposed to be, for it has been shown by Lacaze 
Duthiers, and also by Leydig, that the otocysts of Azygo- 
branchia even when lying close upon the pedal ganglion 
(as in fig. 21) yet receive their special nerve (which can 
sometimes be readily isolated) from the cerebral ganglion (see 
fig. 36). Accordingly the difference is one of position of the 
otocyst and not of its nerve-supply. The Natantia are further 
remarkable for the high development of their cephalic eyes,, 
and for the typical character of their osphradium (Spengel’s 
olfactory organ). This is a groove, the edges of which are 
raised and ciliated, lying near the branchial plume in 
the genera which possess that organ, whilst in Firuloides, 
which has no branchial plume, the osphradium occupies a 
corresponding position. Beneath the ciliated groove is 
^ i V yf y 


Pro. i9,-~-Atla7ita (Oxygura) Keimidrenii (magnified 20 diameters), cf, mouth 
and odontophore ; &, cephalic tentacles ; c, eye ; d, propodiuni (B) and meso- 

S dium; c, metapodium ; /, operculum; li, mantle-chamber; i, ctenidium 
11-plume) ; A:, retractor muscle of foot ; I, optic tentacle ; stomach ; n, 
dorsal surfiice overhung by the mantle-skirt, the letter is close to the salivary 
gland; o, rectum and anus; p, liver; q, renal organ (nephridium)); s, ven- 
tricle ; 11 , the otocyst attached to the cerebral ganglion ; w, testis ; a?, auricle 
of the heart ; y, vesicle on genital duct ; g, penis. (From Owen.) 

are strictly adaptations of the structure common to them 
and the Azygobranchia consequent upon their changed 
mode of life. Such adaptations are the transparency and 
colourlessness of the tissues, and the modifications of the 
foot, which still shows in Atlanta the form common in 
Azygobranchia (compare fig. 49 and fig. 39), , . 

The cylindrical body of Pterotraoheaoea is paralleled by 
slug-like forms of Euthynei;^' that' 


Fig. 61. — Pterofmcliea mutim. seen from the right side, a, pouch for reception* 
of the snout when retracted ; c, pericardium ; pli, pharpix ; oc, cephalic eye ; 
g, cerebral ganglion ; g', pleuro-pedal ganglion ; pr, loot (mesopodium) ; % 
stomach ; i, intestine ; n, so-called nucleus ; 6r, branchial plume (ctenidium) ; 
w, osphradium ; mt, foot (metapodium) ; z, caudal appendage. (After Kefer- 
stein.) 

placed an elongated ganglion (olfactory ganglion) connected 
by a nerve to the supra-intestinal (therefore the primitively 
dextral) ganglion of the long visceral nerve-loop, the strands, 
of which cross one another,— this being characteristic of 
Streptoneura (Spengel). 

The Natantia belong to the “pelagic fauna ” occurring 
near the surface in the Mediterranean and great oceans in 
company with the Pteropoda, the Siphonophorous Hydrozoa^ 
Salpse, Leptocephali, and other specially-modified trans- 
parent swimming representatives of various groups of the 
animal kingdom,. In development they pass through the 
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Branch h.—EUTETNEURA (Spengel, 1881). 

Characters, — Gastropoda Anisopleiira in which the 
visceral loop (the conteniiinous visceral nerves) does not 
share in the torsion of the visceral hnmp, but, being sunk 
entirely below the body-wall, remains straight and un- 
twisted. Although the anus is not brought so far forward 








Fig. 52. — Bulla vexilhim (Chemnitz), «'is seen crawling, d, oral hood (compare 
with Tethys, fig. 62, B), possibly a continuation of the epipodia; 5, 6', cephalic 
tentacles. (From Owen.) 

by the visceral torsion as in the Streptoneura, and may even 
hy secondary growth assume a posterior median position, yet, 
as fully developed, an asymmetry has resulted as in the 
Azygohranchia, only the original right renal organ, right 
ctenidiuro (if any), right osphradium, right side of the heart, 
and right genital ducts being retained. All the Euthy- 
neura are hermaphrodite. The lingual ribbon has very 
usually numerous fine denticles _ 

undifferentiated into series in 

each row. The- shell is light "wi/ 1 

and little calcified ; often it is § 

not developed in the adult, 
though present in the embryo. ^ 

An operculum, often found in d ^ 

the embryo, is never present in Fro. 53.— Tomateiia. A, shell ; h, 
the adult (except in Tornatella, foot u operculum, 

fig. 53). Many Euthyneura show a tendency to, or a 
complete accomplishment of, the suppression of the mantle- 
skirt as well as of the shell, also of the ctenidium, and ac- 
quire at the same time a more or less cylindrical (slug-like) 
form of body. i 

The Euthyneura comprise two orders, the Opistho- 
branchia and the Pulmonata. 

Order 1. — Opisthobranchia. 

Marine Euthyneura the more archaic forms of which 
have a relatively large foot and a small visceral hump, 
from the base of which projects on the right side a short 
mantle-skirt. The anus is placed in such forms far back 



Fig. 54. — U-mJbrdla nediierranea. a, month; 5, eepbalic tentacle; A, gill 
(ctenidium). The free edge of the mantle is seen just below the margin of 
the shell (compare with Aplysia, fig. 63). (From Owen.) 

beyond the mantle-skirt. In front of the anus, and only 
partially covered by the mantle-skirt, is the ctenidium with 
its free end turned backwards. The heart lies in front of, 
instead of to the side of, the attachment of the ctenidium, 
—hence Opisthobranchia as opposed to “ Prosobranchia,” 
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which correspond to the Streptoneura. A shell is possessed 
in the adult state by but few Opisthobranchia, but all pass 
through a veliger larval stage "with a nautiloid shell (fig. 60). 
Many Opisthobranchia have ^ 

by a process of atrophy lost 
the typical ctenidium and the 
mantle-skirt, and have deve- 
loped other organs in their 
place. As in some Azygo- 
branchia, the free margin of 
the mantle-skirt is frequently 
reflected over the shell when 
a shell exists ; and, as in some 
Azygohranchia, broad lateral 
outgrowths of the foot (epi- 
podia) are often developed, 
which, as does occur in Azy- 

gobranchia, may be thrown 

over the shell or naked dorsal 55 .-Crmr.reHa mediUrranm, seen 
surface of the body. above, h, mouth ; t, cephalic 

The variety of special deve- 
lopments of structure accom- 
panying the atrophy of typical organs in the Opisthobranchia 
and general degeneration of organization is very great, and 
renders their classification difficult. Two sections of the 
order may he distinguished, according as the typical 
Molluscan mantle-skirt (limbus pallialis) is or is not atro- 
phied, and within each section certain sub-orders. 

Section a. — PAL LI A TA {= TectihrancMata, Woodward) — the 
typical Molluscan mantle-skirt or pallium retained. 

Sub-order 1. — CtmidiobrancMa, 

Characters. — Palliata in which the ctenidium is retained as the 
branchial organ ; with rare exceptions a delicate shell, which may 
be very small or completely enclosed by the reflected margin of the 
mantle ; epipodia (lateral outgrowths of the foot) frequently present. 
Family 1. — Tornatellidse. 

Genera : Tornatella, Lam. (fig. 53) ; Cinulia, Gray, &c. 

Family 2. — Bullidse. 

Genera : Btdla, Lam. (fig. 52) ; Accra, Muller ; Scaphander, 
Alontf. ; Bulltea, Lam. ; Doridhm, Meckel ; Gastropteron, 
Meckel, Acc. 

Family 3. — Aplysiidse. 

Genera : Aplysia, Gmelin (the Sea-Hare) (figs. 20, 56, &c. ) ; 
Bolohella, Lam.; Lohiger, Krohn, &c. 

Family 4. — PUurobranchidse, 

Genera : Pleurohranchus, Cuvier ; Unibrella, Chemnitz (figs. 54, 
66); Pi.%incina, Forbes, &c. 

Sub-order 2. — Phyllidiohranchia. 

I Characters. — Palliata in which the ctenidia have atrophied ; much 
' as in Patellidse among the Zygobranehiate Streptoneura their place 
is taken by laterally-placed lamellae, developed from the inner surface 
of the bilaterally-disposed mantle-skirt in two lateral rows. 

Family 5. — Phyllidiadse. 

Genera : PhylUdia, Cuiver ; Pleurophyllidia, Meek. (fig. 57). 
Section h.-^NON-^PALLXATA. 

Characters. — The typical Molluscan mantle-skirt is atrophied in 
the adult. Ho shell is present in the adult, though the dorsal 
integument may be strengthened by calcareous spicules (Doris). The 
otocysts are not sessile on the pedal ganglia as in other Gastropods, 
but, as in the Hatantia Azygohranchia, lie close to the cerebral ganglia. 
In one sub-order (Py^obranchia) the typical ctenidium appears to 
be retained in a modified form ; in the others special developments 
of the body-wall take its place, or no special respiratory processes 
exist at aU. The general form of the body is slug-like, the foot 
and visceral hump being coextensive, and a secondary bilateral 
symmetry is asserted by the usually median (sometimes right-sided) 
dorsal position of the anus on the hinder part of the body. 

Sub-order 1. — PygohrancMa. 

Okarad&rs. — ^The ctenidium assumes the form of a circlet of pinnate 
processes surrounding the median dorsal anus ; a strongly-marked 
epipodial fold may occur all round the foot and simulate a mantle- 
sfet (see fig. 62, C, Doris) ; papillae or “ cerata ” of the dorsal integu- 
ment may occur as well as the true ctenidium (fig, 61), 

Family 6. — -Dorididae. 

Genera: Doris, L.; Goniodoris, 'Sorbet', JTriopa, Johnst; ^girus, 
Loven ; Thecacera, Fleming ; Polycera, Cuvier ; IdaMa, Leuck- 
art ; Anctda, Loven; Oeratosoma, Adams; Onchidoris, Blainv. 
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Suh-order 2. — Ccrntimota. 


ClmractPTs . — Tho Moliuht-aii eteiiidinm is not developed ; 

upon tlui dorsal an-a is developcMl a more or less numerous seiies of 
cylindrical orhranchtsi proc'csscs (the ccrnta) into each of wliicli the 
intestine- usually homls a pro(rc,<,s ; anus dorsal, mudian, or right-sided. 
Family 7 - — Triton iffdiv. 

(lenera: Tritouia, Cuvier; Snjlhiyf, L.; TefJti/.% Jj. {fig. 62, B); 
Itt/idronofus, A. and il . ; Jjoto, Oken. 

Family S. — EoUdw. 

Oeiiera : EoUs, Cuvier ffig. 62, A) ; frlaucm^ Forster ; Fiona, A. 
and ri. (iig. 67); Enihlftonia, A, and H. ; Froctonotus, A. and 
li. ; Anlivpa, A. and H.; IIcrmiMi, Loven ; Aldcria, Allman. 

Sub-order 3. — Haplomorpha, 

ChnraiicTS . — Xo ctenitiia, cerata, mantle-skirt, or other processes 
of the body-wall ; degenerate forms of small size. 

Family 9. — Idiyll irhoidiv. 

Genera : FhylVirline, Peroii and Lesueur (fig. 58); Acicra, Adams. 
Family 10 . — Etysladm, 

Genera: Elymi, Kisso (fig. G2. D, E) ; Aclcoma, Quatref. ; Cenia, 
A. and H. ; Linutpontia, Johnston; Rhodope, Kbll. 

Further Reniarhs on the OpUthohranehia. — The Opis- 
thobranciiia present the same wide range of superficial 
appearance as do the xAzygobranchiate Streptoneura, forms 


Fig. 50,— -Three views of Aplysia sp., in various conditions of expansion and 
retraction. U anterior cephalic tentacles ; posterior cephalic tentacles ; 
e, eyes ; /, nietapodiuin ; ep, epipodiuni ; < 7 , gill-plume (ctenidium) ; to, mantle- 
Jiap refificted over the thin oval shell ; os, s, orifice formed by the unclosed 
border of the rejected nmntle-skirt, allowing the shell to show ; pe, the sper- 
matic groove. (Alter Cuvier.) 

carrying well-developed spiral shells and large mantle- 
skirts being included in the group, together with flattened 
or cylindrical slug- 
like ^forms. But in 

tution of other parts 

for the mantle- skirt JmMI ^ ^ 

the more degenerate M j ^ 

stands alone. Borne 'W| |!| 

Opisthobranchxa are M/ 

striking examples of m 

degeneration (some ^ | I I 

ing none of those re- B 

gons or processes of 57 ,— Dorsal and ventral view of Pteurophylli- 

the body developed diaHneata(OttoXoneoft'hePhyllidiohranchiate 

xr-hi/^hi Falliate Opisthobranchs. b, the mouth ; Z, the 

wnicn ulSIimgUlsn lamellifom suh-pallial gills, which (as in Patella) 
the archaic Afoliusca replace the typical Molluscan ctenidium. (After 
- 1 n j Keferstein.) 

from such flat-worms 

as the Dendroccel Planarians. Indeed, were it not for their 
retention of the characteristic odontophore we should have 
little or no indication that such forms as PhylHrhoe and 


Limapontia really belong to tbe Mollusca at all. Tbe inter- 
esting little Bhodope Ya-anyii, yUah. has no odontopbore, 
has been associated by systematists both with these simpli- 
fied Opisthobranchs and -adth Ehabdoccel Planarians (29). 
In many respects 

the Sea-Hare (Aply- : 

species are known \ 

(some occiming on / 
the English coast), 
serves as a conven- 

lent example of the ^js.—PhylUrhoc IvcepM’la, t-wicc the natural 
fullest development size, a transparent pisciform pelagic Opistho- 
nf tliA nrfroTrivjiriATi branch. The internal organs m-e shown as seen 
01 tne organizaiion transmitted light a, mouth ; l», radular sac ; 

' characteristic of C, oesophagus ; d, stomach ; c\ intestin e ; /, anus ; 

' ^ , 7 1 • 0, g\ o'\ the foul- lobes of the liver ; h, the 

UpiStllObrancilia. iieart (auricle and ventricle) ; I, the renal sac (ne- 
TliAwnnrlATit ffifr phridium) ; V, the ciliated conunmiication of the 

ooaciu (ng. ou; sac with the pericardium ; the external 

gives a faithful repre- opening of the renal sac ; oi, the cerebral ganglion ; 
oAnto+lnrinf tliPo-rPflt cephalic tentacles; f, the genital jiorer 

sen raxion 01 ilie gl ea, u ovo- testes; v, the parasitic liydromedusa 

mobilitv of the vari- usually found attached in this position by 

luuuiiiby VI luv ail umbrella. (After Keferstein.) 

ous parts of the body. 

The head is well marked and joined to the body by a some- 
what constricted neck. It carries two pairs of cephalic 
tentacles and a pair of sessile eyes. The visceral hump is 
low and not drawn out into a spire. The foot is long, 
carrying the oblong visceral mass upon it, and projecting 
(as metapodium) a little beyond it (/). Laterally the 
foot gives rise to a pair of mobile fleshy lobes, the epipodia 
(ep), which can be thrown up so as to cover in the dorsal 


Fig. 59.— Acera bullaia. A single row of teeth of the radula. (Formula, x.l.x. ) 

surface of the animal. Such epipodia are common, though 
by no means universal, among Opisthobranchia. The 
torsion of the visceral hump is not carried out very fully, 


Fig. 60.— a, Veliger-larva of an Opisthobranch (Folycera). f, foot ; op, oper- 
culum ; mn, anal papiUa ; ry, dry, two portions of unabsorbed nutritive 
yelk on either side tho intestine. The right otocyst is seen at the root of 
the foot. B. Trochosphere of an Opisthobranch (Pleurobranchidium) show- 
ing ; sJigr, the shell-gland or primitive shell-sac ; v, the cilia of the velum ; 
ph, the commencing stomodseum or oral invagination ; ot, the left otocyst ; 
pg, red-coloured pigment spot, C. Diblastula of an Opisthobranch (Poly- 
cera) with elongated blastopore oi, (All from Lankester.) 

the consequence being that the anus has a posterior posi- 
tion a little to the right of the median line above the 
metapodium, whilst the branchial chamber formed by the 
overhanging mantle-skirt faces the right side of the body 
instead of lying well to the front as in Streptoneura and 
as in Pulmonate Euthjmeura. The gill-plume which in 
Aplysia is the typical Molluscan ctenidium is seen in fig. 
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63 projecting from the branchial snb-pallial space. The 

relation of the delicate shell to the mantle is peculiar, 

since it occupies an oval area uj^on the visceral hump, 

the extent of which is indicated in hg. ^ ^ 

56, C, but may be better understood 

by a glance at the figures of the allied I 

genus Umbrella (figs. 5-i:, 55), in which ^ * 1 

the margin of the mantle-skirt coin- j I 

cides, just as it does in the Limpet, % 

with the margin of the shell. But in / \ 

Apiysia the mantle is reflected over 

the edge of the shell, and grows over 

its upper surface so as to completely 

enclose it, excepting at the small cen- 

tral area 5 where the naked shell is 

exposed. This enclosure of the shell 

is a permanent development of the \§§m 

arrangement seen in many Strepto- 

iieiira Pyrula, Ovulum, see figs. jmlm 

38 and 41), •where the border of the /W/ 

mantle can be, and usually is, drawn 

over the shell, though it is withdrawn 

(as it cannot be in Apiysia) when they ax.-rnymra crutata, 

are irritated. From the fact that one of the Pygobranchi- 

Aplysia commences its liie as a tree- sai view), a, anus* dr, 

swimming Yeliger with a nautiloid 

shell not enclosed in any way by the the anus; cephalic ten- 

border of the mantle, it is clear that SoWaf oSium Se 

the enclosure of the shell in the adult seen ten ciub-iike pro- 
. , ATI cesses of the dorsal wall, 

IS a secondary process. Accordingly, these are the “cerata” 

the shell of Apiysia must not be con- 


. ^ ATI cesses oi iiiie uorstii wau, 

IS a secondary process. Accordingly, these are the “cerata” 
the shell of Apiysia must not be con- 

founded with a primitive shell in its sub -order of Opistho- 

shell-sac, such as w^e find realized in 6|^.§!^*^(From 

the shells of Chiton and in the plugs Gegenbaur,’ after Aider 
T . , « . ,T 1 1 1 X and Hancock.) 

which form in the remarkable tran- 
sitory ‘‘ shell-sac or shell-gland of Moliuscan embryos 















Pig. 62. 

A. EoUs papilloscL (Lin.), dorsal view, a, h, posterior and anterior cephalic 

tentacles ; c, the dorsal “cerata " (hence Ceratobranchia). 

B. Tethys leporina, dorsal view, a, the cephalic hood ; b, cephalic tentacles ; 

c, neck ; d, genital pore ; e, anus ; /, large cerata ; g, smaller cerata ; 
7l, margin of the foot. 

C. Doris (Actinocycl'its) tubermlatus (Cuv.), seen from the pedal surface, 

mouth ; h, margin of the head ; /, sole of the foot ; the mantle-like 
epipodium. 

B, E. Dorsal and lateral view of Elysia (Aetseon) viridis. ep, epipodial out- 
growths. (After Keferstein.) 

(see figs. 7, 68, and 72***). Apiysia, like other Mollusca, 


develops a primitive shell-sac in its trochosphere stage of 
development (fig. 68), which disappears and is succeeded 
by a nautiloid shell (fig. 60). 'I'his forms the nucleus of 
the adult shell, j 

and, as the ani- V — \ ^ 

mal grows, be- ° 

comes enclosed , / u ^ 

by a reflexion of i- 

the mantle-skirt. ^ 

In reference to hi f / 

the possible com- i III/ 

parison of the f Uml i llil ' ' 

enclosed shell of 

Ajilysia and its i wf ) ) Vv'^'/ 

allies with those / 

of some Slugs and PT 

of Cuttle-fishes, \ \ U 

the reader is re- — H r— ^ ■■ 

ferredtothepara- / / 

graphs dealing 

especially with ^ 

those Molluscs. 

When the shell 

of an Apiysia ^ 

pnclrmed in it?; Fig- 63.— ?‘TorL?a(ca?)}ehis, Cuv.), withepipodia 
, . , and mantle reflected away from the mid-line, a, an- 

mantie is puslied terior cephalic tentacle; b, posterior do.; between a 
•TO-pll fn fhp Ipft eyes; c, right epipodium; d, left epipo- 

vvcii Lu mic dium ; e, hinder part of visceral hump ; A) posterior 

the SUb-palliab extremity of the foot; fa, anterior part of the foot 
• ^ o 11 underlying the head; g, the ctenidium (branchial 

space is lUlly ex- ptlume) ; h, the mantle-skirt tightly spread over the 
nosed as in flo* homy shell and pushed with it towards the left side ; 

the spermatic groove ; k, the common genital pore 
OD, and the van- (male and female)'; Z, orifice of the gTape-shaped (sup- 
/-inei Qnayfnvflici r*-P poscd poisouous) gland ; m, the osphradium (olfac- 
OUb aperrureb OI organ of Spengel) ; n, outline of part of the renal 


nosed as in flo* homy shell and pushed with it towards the left side ; 

the spermatic groove ; k, the common genital pore 
OD, and the van- (male and female)'; Z, orifice of the gTape-shaped (sup- 
/-inei Qnayfnvflici r*-P poscd poisouous) gland ; m, the osphradium (olfac- 
OUb aperiiureb OI ^^^.y organ of Spengel) ; n, outline of part of the renal 
the body are seen, sac (nephridium) below the surface ; o, external aper- 
Posteriorly we nephridium ; p, anus. (Original.) 

have the anus, in front of this the lobate gill-plume, be- 
tween the two (hence corresponding in position to that of 
the Azygobranchia) we have the aperture of the renal 
organ. In front, near the anterior attachment of the gill- 
plume, is the osphradium (olfactory organ) discovered by 
Spengel, yellowish in colour, in ^ ^ 

the typical position, and overly- 1 

ing an olfactory ganglion with 1 1 

typical nerve-connexion (see fig. ^ 

20). To the right of Spengebs 

osphradium is the opening of a e — j 

peculiar gland which has, when IV 

dissected out, the form of a bunch 

of grapes ; its secretion is said to y — 

be poisonous. On the under side. ■ 

of the free edge of the mantle are , ^ ’ 

situated the numerous small cu- 

taneous glands which, in the large ^ 

Aplasia ca77ielus (not in other \ 

species), form the purple secretion / jl 

which was known to the ancients. ^j| I # 

In front of the osphradium is the , 

single genital pore, the aperture „ 

1 iTx Fig. 64.— Gonad, and accessory 

of the common or hermaphrodite glands and ducts of Apiysia. 


Fig. 64.— Gonad, and accessory 


duet. From this point there 

stretches forward to the right /, vesicula semimilis; k, open- 


side of the head a groove 


f L o albuminiparous gland 

groove tne bermapbrodite duet; 

I spermatic groove — down which e, bemaplmodite duct (uterine 
If .-n't T portion) ; b, vaginal portion of 

the spermatic fluid passes. in the uterine duct ; c, sperma- 

other Euthyneura this groove may 
close up and lorm a canal. At 

its termination by the side of the head is the muscular 
introverted penis. In the hinder part of the foot (not 
shown in any of the diagrams) is the opening of a large 
mucous-forming gland very often found in the Moliuscan 
foot. 
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Witli regard to interiKil organization we may commence 
■witli tlie disposition of the renal organ (nephridium), the 
external opening of whieh lias already been noted. The 
position of this opening and otlier features of the renal 
organ have been deternune<] recently by Mr. J. T. Cunning- 
ham, Fellow of rniversity C(dlege, Oxford, who writes as 
follows from Naples, ,February 1883 : — 

**Thprf- IS consideraLlp iiii per tain ty ^vith respect to the names of 
the spiHies of Aplysia. There are two forms which arfj very common 
ill the frulf of Naples, and which I have used in studying the ana- 
tomy of the renal organ in the genus. One is quite black in eolom-j 
am I ‘measures when outstretched eight or nine inches in length. 
The other is lig]>t brown and somewiiat .smaller, its length usually 
not pxeeeding seven inches. The first is llacdd and .sluggish in its 
movements, and has not much power of contraction ; its epipodial 
lobes are enormously developed ami extend far forward along the 
body ; it gives out when handled an abundance of purjde liquid, 
which i.s derived from eii tail eons glands situated on the under side 
of the free edge of the mantle. In the Zoological Station this form 
is known as Ap. leporim ; but according to Bloch mann it is ideu' 
tical with A. Ommlus of Cuvier. The other species is A. depilans ; 
it i-s linn to the touch, and contracts forcildy when irritated ; the 
.secretion of the mantle-glands is not abundant, and is milky white 
in appearance. The khiney has similar relations in both genera, 
and is identical with tlie organ spoken of by many authors as the 
triangular gland. Its superficial extent is seen when the folds 
covering the shell are cut away and the shell removed ; the external 
surface forms a triangle with its base bordering the pericardium and 
its apex directed posteriorly ami reaching to the left-hand posterior 
corner of the shell-chamber. The dorsal surface of the kidney 
extends to the left beyond, the shell-chamber beneath the skin in 
the space between the shell-chamber and the left epipodium. 

** When the animal is turned on its left-hand side and the roantle- 
charnber widely opened, the gill being turned over to the left, a 
part of the kidney i.s seen beiKiath the skin between the attachment 
of the gill and the right cpipodium (tig. 63). On examination 
this is found to be the under surface of the posterior limb of the 
gland, the upper surface of which has just been described as lying 
beneath the shell. In the posterior third of this portion, close to 
that edge which is aiijacent to the base of the gill, is the external 
opening (ftg. 63, o). 

“ When the pericardium is cut open from above in an animal 
otherwise entix’e, the anterior face of the ki<Iney is seen forming 
the posterior W'all of the pericardial chamber ; on the deep edge of 
this face, a little to the left of tlie attachment of the auricle to the 
floor of the pericardium, is seen a depre.ssion ; this depression con- 
tains the opening from the peri.cardium into the kidney. 

**To complete the account of the relations of the organ : the right 
anterior corner can be seen superficially in the wall of the mantle- 
chamber above the gill. Thus the base of tlie gill pas.ses in a slant- 
ing direction acro.ss the right-hand .side of the kidney, the posterior 
enil being dorsal to the apex of the gland, and the anterior end 
ventral to the right-hand corner. 

“ As so great a part of the whole surface of the kidney lies adjacent 
to external surflices of the body, the remaining part which faces 
the internal organs is small j it consists of the left part of the under 
surface ; it is level with the floor of the pericardium, and lies over 
the globular mass formed by the liver and convoluted intestine. 

Mere dissection does not give sufficient evidence concerning such 
communications as tbo,so of the kidney in Aplysia. I studied the 
external opening by taking a series of sections through the sur- 
rounding region of the gland ; to demonstrate the internal aperture 
injected a solution of Bridin blue into the pericardium ; it did not 
fill the whole kidney easily, but ran down into the part adjacent to 
the base of the gill.” 

TFns the renal organ of Aplysia is shown to conform to 
the Mollnscan type. The heart lying within the adjacent 
pericardium has the usual form, a single auricle and ven- 
tricle. The vascular system is not extensive, the arteries 
soon ending in the well-marked sj^ongy tissue which builds 
up the muscular foot, epipodia, and dorsal body-wall. 

The alimentary canal commences with the usual buccal 
mass ; the lips are cartilaginous, but not armed with horny 
jaws,^ though these are common in other Opisthobranchs ; 
the lingual ribbon is multidenticulate, and a pair of salivary 
glands pour in their secretion. The cesophagus expands 
into a curious gizzard, which is armed internally with large 
horny processes, some broad and thick, others spinous, fitted 
to act as crushing instruments. From this we pass to a 
stomach and a coil of intestine embedded in the lobes of a 
voluminous liver • a caecum of large size is given off near 


the, commencement of the intestine. The liver opens by 
two duets into the digestive tract. 

The generative organs lie close to the coil of intestine 
and liver, a little to the left side. When dissected out they 
appear as represented in fig. 64. The es.sential reproductive 

'i? 




Fio. 65. -Follicles of tlie hermaphrodite gonads of Eutliynenrons Anisoplenra. 
— of Helix ; B, of Eolidia. a, ova ; &, developing spermato2oids ; c, com- 
mon efferent duct. 

organ or gonad consists of both ovarian and testicular 
cells (see fig. 65). It is an ovo-testis. From it passes a 
common or hermaphrodite duct, which very soon becomes 
entwined in the spire of a gland— the albuminiparoiis gland. 
The latter opens into the common duct at the point x, and 
here also is a small diverticulum of the duct y. Passing 
on, we find not far from the genital pore a glandular spherical 
body (the spermatheca a) opening by means of a longish 
duct into the common duct, and 
then we reach the pore (fig. 63, 
k). Here the female apparatus 
terminates. But when the male 
secretion of the ovo-testis is 
active, the seminal fluid passes 
from the genital pore along the 
spermatic groove (fig. 63,) to 
the penis, and is by the aid of 
that eversible muscular organ ^ 
introduced into the genital pore 
of a second Aplysia, whence it 
passes into the spermatheca, there 
to await the activity of the fe- 
male element of the ovo-testis of 
this second Aplysia. After an 
interval of some days — possibly 
weeks — the ova of the second 
Aplysia commence to descend 
the hermaphrodite duct; they 
become enclosed in a viscid secre- Fig. 
tion at the point where the al- 



1 .- Enteric canal of Eolidia 
jpapillosa. p/i, pharynx ; m, mid- 
gut, with its hepatic s 


buminiparous gland opens into h all of which are not figured; 
the duct intertwined with it; Gegenw^kTiideraad^Hal- 
and on reaching the point where 

the spermathecal duct debouches they are impregnated by 
the spermatozoa which escape now from the spermatheca 
and meet the ova. 

The development of Aplysia from the egg presents many 
points of interest from the point of view of comparative 
embryology, but in relation to the morphology of the 
Opisthobranchia it is sufficient to point to the occurrence 
of a trochosphere and a veliger stage (fig. 60), and of a 
shell-gland or primitive shell-sac (fig. 68, shs), which is suc- 
ceeded by a nautiloid shell. 

The nervous system of Aplysia will be found on com-- 
parison of fig. 20, which represents it, with our schematic 
Mollusc (fig. 1, D) to present but little modification. It is 
in fact a nervous system in which the great ganglion-pairs 
are well developed and distinct. The Euthyneurous visceral 
loop is long, and presents only one ganglion (in Aplyda 
camdus^ but two distinct, ganglia joined to one another in 
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Aphjda hyhrida of the English coast), placed at its extreme 

limit, representing both the right and left visceral ganglia 

and the third or abdominal ganglion, which are so often 

separately present. The diagram (iig. 20) shows the nerve 

connecting this abdomino- 

visceral ganglion with the » ! 

olfactory ganglion of Spen- ^ 

gel. It is also seen to be 

connected with a more re- 

mote ganglion — the genital. ^ - - - - * ’-wjK (/ V 

Such special irregularities ^ 

in the clevelopment of gan- / jJI 

glia upon the visceral loop, / | ^ 

and on one or more of the J C’ Ip 

main nerves connected with ^ 

it, are, as the figures of j^ej.yQUg gygtemofFiona 

Molluscan nervous systems (one of ttie _ Cei-atonotous Opjstho- 

. j* 1 1 branclis), showing a tendency to fusion 

given in this article show, of the great ganglia. A, cerehral, pleu- 

vprv frennent Our fio-ure and visceral ganglia united ; B, pe* 

lery irequeiiD. n^^uie ganglion; C, huccal ganglion; Jf>, 

of the nervous system of oesophageal ganglion connected with the 
A T V + 1 ^^ buccal; a, nerve to superior cephalic 

Aplysia does not give the tentacle ; nerves to inferior cephalic 

■nmV of buccal o-ano-lia tentacles ; c, nerve to generative organs; 
small pair 01 ouccai ^an^iia b commissure ; e', 

which are, as in all (jrlosso- visceral loop or commissure!?). (From 

phorous Molluscs, present Oegenbaur, after Bergh.) 

Upon the nerves passing from the cerebral region to the 
odontophore. 

Eor a comparison of various Opisthobranchs, Aplysia will 
be found to present a convenient starting-point. It is 
one of the more typical Opisthobranchs, that is to say, 
it belongs to the section Palliata, but other members of the 
Palliata, namely, Bulla and Tornatella (figs. 52 and 53), 
are less abnormal than Aplysia in regard to their shells and 
the form of the visceral hump. They have naked spirally- 
twisted shells which may be concealed from view in the 
living animal by the expansion and reflexion of the epipodia, 



Fig. CS.—Toung veliger larva of an Opisthobrancli (Pleuro-brancbidium). w, 
mouth ; % ciliated band marking otf the velum ; ng, cerebral ganglion de- 
veloping from epiblast, within the velar area ; ot, otocyst also developing 
from epiblast ; /, foot ; i, intestine ; ry, residual nutritive yelk ; sh primi- 
tive shelbsac or shell-gland. (From Lankester.) 

but are not enclosed by the mantle, whilst Tornatella is 
remarkable amongst all Euthyneura for possessing an oper- 
culum like that of so many Streptoneura. 

The ^eat dQ,yelopment of the epipodia seen in Aplysia 
is usual in Palliate Opisthobranchs; it occurs also in Elysia 
(fig. 62, D) among hTon-Pailiata ; in Doris it seems prob- 
able that the mantle-like fold overhanging the foot is to 
be interpreted as epipodium, the mantle-skirt being alto- 
gether absent, as shown by the naked position of the gills 
and anus on the dorsal surface (figs. 61 and 62, C). The 
whole surface of the body becomes greatly modified in 
those Hon-Palliate forms which have lost, not only the 
mantle-skirt and the shell, but also the ctenidiurn. Many 
of these (Ceratonota) have peculiar processes developed 
on the dorsal surface (fig. 62, A, B), or retain purely 
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negative characters (fig. 62, D). The chief modification of 
internal organization presented by these forms, as compared 
, with Aplysia, is found in the condition of the alimentary 
canal. The liver is no longer a compact organ opening 
by a pair of ducts into the median digestive tract, but we 
find very numerous hepatic diverticula on a shortened 
axial tract (fig. 66). These diverticula extend usually one 
into each of the dorsal papillje or “ cerata when these are 
present. They are not merely digestive glands, but are 
sufficiently wide to act as receptacles of food, and in them 
the digestion of food proceeds just as in the axial portion 
of the canal. A precisely similar modification of the liver 
or great digestive gland is found in the Scorpions, where 
the axial portion of the digestive canal is short and straight, 
and the lateral ducts sufficiently wide to admit food into 
the ramifications of the gland there to he digested ; whilst 
in the Spiders the gland is reduced to a series of simple 
cseca. 

The typical character is retained by the heart, peri- 
cardium, and the communicating nephridium or renal organ 
in all Opisthobranchs. An interesting example of this is 
furnished by the fish-like transparent Phyllirhoe (fig. 58), 
in which it is possible most satisfactorily to study in the 
living animal, by means of the microscope, the course of 
the blood-stream, and also the reno-jjericardial communi- 
cation. With reference to the existence of pores placing 
the vascular system in open communication with the 
surrounding water, see the paragraph as to Mollusca gener- 
ally. In a form closely allied to Aplysia (Pleurobranchus) 
such a pore leading outwards from the branchial vein has 
been precisely described by Lacaze Diithiers. No such pore 
has been detected in Aplysia, In many of the Non-Paliiate 
Opisthobranchs the nervous system presents a concentra- 
tion of the ganglia (fig. 67), contrasting greatly with what 
we have seen in Aplysia. Not only are the pleural ganglia 
I fused to the cerebral, but also the visceral to these (see in 
I further illustration the condition attained by the Pulmonate 
j Limnseus, fig. 22), and the visceral loop is astonishingly short 
! and insignificant (fig. 67, e'). That the parts are rightly thus 
I identified is probable from Spengel’s observation of the os- 
t phradium and its nerve-supply in these forms ; the nerve to 
i that organ, which is placed somewhat anteriorly — on the dor- 
sal surface — ^being given off from the hinder part (visceral) of 
the right compound ganglion — the fellow to that marked Ain 
fig. 67. The Ceratonotous Opisthobranchs, amongst other 
specialities of structure, are stated to possess (in some cases 
at any rate) apertures at the apices of the “ cerata or 
dorsal papillae, which lead from the exterior into the hepatic 
c^Bca. This requires confirmation. Some amongst them 
(Tergipes, Eolis) are also remarkable for possessing 
peculiarly modified epidermic cells placed in sacs at the 
apices of these same papilla, which resemble the “ thread- 
cells ” of the Planarian Flatworms and of the Coelentera. 
The existence of these thread-cells is sufficiently remark- 
able, seeing that the Non-Palliate Opisthobranchs resemble 
in general form and habit the Planarian worms, many of 
•which also possess thread-cells. But it is not conceivable 
that their presence is an indication of genetic affinity between 
the two groups, rather they are instances of homoplasy. 
The development of many Opisthobranchia has been 
examined — e.y., Aplysia, Pleurobrancbidium, Elysia, Poly- 
cera, Doris, Tergipes. All pass through trocliosphere and 
; veliger stages, and in all a nautiloid or boat-like shell is 
' developed, preceded by a well-marked “shell-gland” (see figs. 
60 and 68), The transition from the free-swumming veliger 
larva with its nautiloid shell (fig. 60) to the adult form has 
not been properly observed, and many interesting points as 
to the true nature of folds (whether epipodia or mantle or 
velum) have yet to be cleared up by a knowledge of such 
development in forms like Tethys, Doris, Phyllidia, <fec. 
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As in otlicr ISIolliisean we find even in closely- 

allied genera (fnr liistaTicCj in Aj»]ysia and PleuroLran- 
chidiiitii, and other genera observed by Lankester) the 
greatest ditrerenees as the <ih(u}fnt of food-material b}’ 
wliicii the egg-shell is encumbered. Some form their 
])iblastnla by eiuboly (fig. 7), others by epiboiy (fig. 5) ; 
and in the kter In.^tory of the furtlier development of the 
enclosed cells (arcli-cnteron) very marked variations occur 
in cl ostdy-a Hied forms, due to the influence of a greater or 
less abutHiance of food-material mixed with the protoplasm 
id* the egg. 

Order 2 (of the Eiithyneura). — Pulmonata. 

€h an icte r.s'. — Euth y 1 1 eiiiv. nis A i j iso| »1 eurous Gastropoda, 
])robabiy derived from ancestral forms similar to the 
J\illiate Opistliobranchia by adajUation to a terrestrial life. 
Tiie etenidium is atro])iiied 5 and the edge of the mantle-skirt 
is fused to the dorsal integument by concrescence, except at 
one i)oiTit which forms tlie a].)erture of the mantle-chamber, 
tlius converted into a neai-ly closed sac. Air is admitted 
to this sac for respiratory and hydrostatic purposes, and it 
thus becomes a lung. An operculum is never present ; a 
contrast being thus afibnied with the operculate Piiimonate 
Btreptoneura (Cyciostoma, dm.), which differ in other 
essential features of structure from the Pulmonata. The 
Pulmonata are, like the other Euthyneura, hermaj^hrodite, 
•with elaboratel 3 "-developed copulatory organs and accessory 
glands. Like other Euthyneura, they have very numerous 
small denticles on the lingual rihbon. The ancestral 
Pulmonata appear to have retained both the right and the 
left ospliradia (Bpengers olfactory organs), since in some 
(Planorbis, Auricularia) we find the single osphradhim to 
be that of the original left side, whilst in others (Limnseus) 
it is that of the original right side. 


In some Pulmonata (Snails) the foot is extended at right 
angles to the visceral hump, vvdiich rises from it in the 
form of a coil as in Streptoneura ; in others the visceral 
hump is not elevated, but is extended with the foot, and 
the shell is small or absent (Slugs). 

The Puiniotiata are divided into two suh-orders according to the 
position of the cephalic ev’cs. 

Sub-order 1. — Basotmm.to2)ho7'a. 

Glmradtrs . — Eyes placed mediad of the cephalic tentacles at their 
base ; the embryonic velar area retained in adult life as a pair of 
cephalic lobes (fig, 70, r) ; male and female generative apertures 
separate, placed (as is typical in Aiiisoplenra) on the right side of 
the neck ; visceral hump well developed, with a w'ell-developed 
shell ; aquatic in habit. 

‘Family 1, — Limnmidm. 

Genera: Liihinmcs, Lam. (figs. 3, 4, &c.) ; CMUnia, Gray'; Physa, 

Braparn. ; Ancylus, Geoif. ; Flanorhis, Mull, &c. 

Family 2.'^Aii‘Heultdw. 

Genera ; Atiricida, Lam. ; Cmioviilus, Lam. ; Pitharella, Wood. 
Ac. 

Sub-order 2.--- 

Chimders. — Eyes placed on the summit of two hollow tentacles ; 
visceral hump well or not at all developed ; shell large and coiled, 
or minute or absent ; almost exclusively terrestrial. 

Family 1, — Eelicidm, 

Genera: L. (figs. 69, Aj 72*); VitHna, Draparn. ; 

dnea^ Draparn. ; BuUvius, Scopoli ; AcJiatina^ Lam. ; Bwpa^ 

Lam. ; Olc&usilia, Draparn., Ac. 

Family 2 . — Limacidm (Slugs). 

Genera : Limax, L. ; Incilaria^ Benson ; Arion, Femssac (fig. 

69, D) ; PxrmacelM^ Cuvier ; Testacella, Cuvier (fia 69, C), Ac. 
Family Z.-^-Omidiadm. 

Genera : Oncidium, Buchanan ; Beronm, Blainv. (fig. 72) ; 

Vagimdii.$f Ferussac, Ac. 

Further Remarh$ on FnVmonata. — ^The land-snails and 
slugs forming the group Pulmonata are widely distinguished 
from a small set of terrestrial Ajzygobranchia, the Pneumo- 
nochiamyda (see above), at one time associated with them 
on account of their mantle-chamber being converted, as in 


Pulmonata, into a lung, and the ctenidiimi or branchial 
plume aborted. The Pneiiinonochlamyda (represented in 
England by the common genus Cyclostoma) have a twisted 



Fig. 69. — series of Stylomraatophorous Pulmonata, showing transitional forms 
between snail and slug. 

A lidix pomatia (from Keferstein). 

B. Helicophanta hrevipes (from Keferstein, after Pfeiffer). 

0. Testacella haliotidea (from Kef erstein), 

B. Arion ater, the great Black Slug (from Keferstein). 

a, Shell in A, B, C, shell-sac (closed) in D ; &, orifice leading into the 
subpallial chamber (lung). 

visceral nerve-loop, an operculum on the foot, a complex 
rhipidoglossate or taenioglossate radula, and are of distinct 
sexes; they are, in fact, Azygobranchiate Streptoneura. 
The Pulmonata have a straight visceral nerve-loop, never 
an operculum (even in the embryo), and a multidenticulata 




Fig. 70.— a, 0- Three views of Limnseus stagnalis, in order to show tlie 

persistence of the larval velar ai*ea -y, as the circum-oral lobes of the adult, 
w, mouth; foot ; v, velar area, the margin v corresponding with the 
ciliated band which demarcates the velar area or velum of the embryo Gas- 
tropod (see fig. 4, D, E, F, H, I, r). (Original.) 

radula, the teeth being equi-f ormal ; and they are hermaphro- 
dite. Borne Pulmonata (Limmeus, &c.) live in fresh-waters 
although breathing air. The remarkable discovery has 
been made that in deep lakes such Limnsei do not breathe 
air, but admit water to the lung-sac and live at the bottom. 
The lung-sac serves undoubtedly as a hydrostatic apparatus 
in the aquatic Pulmonata, as well as assisting respiration. 
It is not improbable 'that here, and in other air-breathing 
animals, the hydrostatic function was the primary one, and 
the respiratory a later development. 
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The same general range of body-form is shown in Pul- 
monata as in the Natant Azygobranchia and in the Opis- 
thobranchia; at on have Snails with coiled 

visceral hump, at the other cylindrical or flattened Slugs 
(see fig* 69). Limpet-like forms are also 
found (fig* 71, Ancylus). The foot is al- 
ways simple, with its flat crawling surface 
extending from end to end, but in the 
embryo Limn^eus (fig. 4, H) it shows a ’ 
bilobed character, "which leads on to the 
condition characteristic of Pteropoda. 

The adaptation of the Pulmonata to ter- form aquatic Pui- 
restrial life has entailed little modification 
of the internal organization. The vascular system appears 
to be more complete in them than in other Gastropoda, 
fine vessels and even capillaries being present in place of 
lacuna, in which arteries and veins find their meeting- 
point. The subject has not, however, been investigated 
by the proper methods of recent histology, and our know- 




Fig. ^2.—Pero7iia Tonga;, a littoral Pulmonate, found on the shores of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans (Mauritius, Japan). 

ledge of it, as of the vascular system of Molluscs generally, 
is most unsatisfactory. In one genus (Planorbis) the 
plasma of the blood is coloured red by haemoglobin, this 
being the only instance of the pre- 
sence of this body in the blood of 
Glossophorous Mollusca, though it 
occurs in corpuscles in the blood 
of the bivalves Area and Solen 
(Lankester, 31). 

The generative apparatus of the 
Snail (Helix) may serve as an ex- 
ample of the hermaphrodite appa- 
ratus common to the Pulmonata 
and Opisthobranchia (fig. 72*). 

From the ovo- testis, which lies 
near the apex of the visceral coil, 
a common hermaphrodite duct m 
proceeds, which receives the duct 
of the compact white albumini- 
parous gland and then be- 

comes much enlarged, the addi- 
tional width being due to the 
development of glandular folds, 
which are regarded as forming a 
uterus 21 . Where these folds cease 
the common duct splits into two 
portions, a male and a female. Fig. 72* • 

The male duct v.d becomes fleshy 
and muscular near its termination 
at the genital pore, forming the 
penis p. Attached to it is a diver- 
ticulum fl.y in which the sperma- 
tozoa which have descended from 
the ovo-testis are stored and mo- 
delled into sperm ropes or sperma- 
tophores. The female portion of 
the duct is more complex. Soon 
after quitting the uterus it is joined by a long duct leading 
from a glandular sac, the spermatheca (^./). In this duet 
and sac the spermatophores received in copulation from 
ajiother snail are lodged. In Helix kortensis the sperma- 



•Hemaphroditerepro- 
ductive apparatus of the Gar- 
den Snail (Helix hortemis). z, 
ovo-testis ; v.e, hermaphro- 
dite duct ; E.d., albuminipar- 
ous gland ; u, uterine dilata- 
tion of the hermaphrodite 
duct; d, digitate accessory 
glands on the female duct; 
p.s, calciferous gland or dart- 
sac on the female duct; Jt.f, 
spermatheca or receptacle of 
the sperm in copulation, open- 
ing into the female duct ; v.d, 
male duct (vas deferens); p, 
penis ; fi., flagellum. 


theca is simple. In other species of Helix a second duct 
(as large in Helix aspersa as the chief one) is given off from 
the spermathecal duct, and in the natural state is closely 
adherent to the wall of the uterus. This second duct has 
normally no spermathecal gland at its termination, which 
is simple and blunt. But in rare cases in Helix aspe?^m a 
second spermatheca is found at the end of this second duct. 
Tracing the widening female duct onwards we now come 
to the openings of the digitate accessory glands 4 d, which 
probably assist in tbe formation of the egg-capsule. Close 
to them is the remarkable dart-sac pe^ a thick-walled sac, 
in the lumen of which a crystalline four-fluted rod or dart 
consisting of carbonate of lime is found. It is supposed 
to act in some way as a stimulant in copulation, but pos- 
sibly has to do with the calcareous covering of the egg- 
capsule. Other Pulmonata exhibit variations of secondary 
importance in the details of this hermaphrodite apparatus. 

The nervous system of Helix is not favourable as an 
example on account of the fusion of the ganglia to form 
an almost uniform ring of nervous matter around the 
cBSOi^hagus. The Pond->Snail (Limnseus) furnishes, on the 
other hand, a very beautiful case of distinct ganglia and 
connecting cords (fig. 22). The demonstration which it 
affords of the extreme shortening of the Euthyneurous vis- 
ceral nerve-loop is most instructive and valuable for com- 
parison with and explanation of the condition of the nervous 
centres in Cephalopoda, as also of some Opisthobranchia. 
The figure (fig. 22) is sufficiently described in the letter- 
press attached to it; the pair of buccal ganglia joined by 
the connectives to the cerebrals are, as in most of our figures, 
omitted. Here we need only furtlier draw attention to the 
osphradium, discovered by Lacaze Luthiers (32), and shown 
by Spengel to agree in its innervation with that organ in ail 
other Gastropoda. On account of the shortness of the 
visceral loop and the proximity of the right visceral 
ganglion to the oesophageal nerve-ring, the nerve to the 
osphradium and olfactory ganglion is very long. The posi- 
tion of the osphradium corresponds more or less closely 
; with that of the vanished right ctenidium, with which it is 
normally associated. In Helix and Liinax the osphradium 
has not been described, and possibly its discovery might 
clear up the doubts which have been raised as to the nature 
of the mantle-chamber of those genera. In Planorbis, which 
is dexiotropic (as are a few other genera or exceptional 
varieties of various Anisopleurous Gastropods) instead of 
being leiotropic, the osphradium is on the left side, and 
receives its nerve from the left visceral ganglion, the whole 
series of unilateral organs being reversed. This is, as might 
be expected, what is found to be the case in all “ reversed 
Gastropods. It is also the case in the Pulmonate Auricula, 
which is leiotropic. 

The shell of the Pulmonata, though always light and 
delicate, is in many cases a well-developed spiral house,’' 
into which the creature can withdraw itself ; and, although 
the foot possesses no operculum, yet in Helix the aperture 
of the shell is closed in the winter by a complete lid, tbe 
“hybernaculum,” more or less calcareous in nature, which 
is secreted by the foot. In Clausilia a peculiar modifica- 
tion of this Hd exists permanently in the adult, attached 
by an elastic stalk to the mouth of the shell, and known as 
the clausilium.” In Limnaeus the permanent shell is 
preceded in the embryo by a well-marked shell-gland or 
primitive shell-sac (fig. 72***), at one time supposed to be 
the developing anus, but shown by Lankester to be identical 
with the ** shell-gland ” discovered by him in other Mol- 
lusca (Pisidium, Pleurobranchidium, Heritina, &c.). As in 
other Gastropoda Anisopleura, this shell-sac may abnorm- 
ally develop a plug of chitonous matter, but normally it 
flattens out and disappears, whilst the cap-like rudiment of 
the permanent shell is shed out from the dome-like surface 
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of the visceral hump, in the centre of \vhit;li the sliell-sac 
existed for a brief perio<l. 

In Clausilia, ac(!<snlii!.ir to tho observations of Gegenbaur, 
the primitive slielbsac docs not fiat ten out and disa|)]>ear, 
but takes the form of a tiatteiied closed sac. Within this 
closed sac a |)latc c»f calcareous matter is develojjed, and 
after a time the ufjper wall of the sac disappears, and the 
calcareous plate euutinues to grow as the nucleus of the 
permanent shell. In the slug Testacella (%. 69, C) the 
slielb[>iate never attains a large size, tlioiigli naked. In 
other slugs, namely, Limaxand Arion, the shell-sac remains 
permaiiently closed over the slieli-plate, which in the latter 
genus consists of a- granular mass of carbonate of lime. 
The permanence of the primitive shell-sac in these slugs is 
a })oint of considerable interest. It is clear eiioiigh that 
the sac is of a dilferent origin from that of Aplysia (described 
in the section treating of Opistliobraiichia), being primitive 
instead of secondary. It seems prolmbie that it is identical 
with one of the open sacs in which each shell-plate of a 
Chiton is formed, and the series of plate-like imbrications 
which are placed behind the single shcdl-sac on the dorsum 
of the curious slug, Plectrophorus, suggest the possibility 
of the formation of a series of shell-sacs on the back of 
that animal similar to those wliich find in Chiton, 
Whether the closed primitive shell-sac of the slugs (and 
with it the transient emljryouic sliell-gland of all other 
hIonus<‘a) is ])recisdy the same thing as the closed sac in 
wJiicli the calcareous pen or shell of the C%phalopod Bepia 



Fm, 72*'^. —Comparative fliap:i*aniR of an embryo Slug, Lirbax: (left), and an 
embryo Cnttiii-tisli, Loligo (right). s/<, internal shell ; pfc, embryonia renal 
organ (Sriebers canal) in Limax ; edge of 'cte. mantle-flap in Loligo ; op, 
cephalic eye ; f, cephalic tentacle; ?/i, position of the mouth; Ft, the foot; 
Fu, the hinder part of the foot drawn out to form tlie funnel of Loiigo ; con, 
the contractile yelk-sac or iiemia-like protrusion of the mid-region of the foot, 
con'esponding to the line of closure of the blastopore in Liiunauis. iV.Zl.— 
The blastopore in the embryo of Loiigo, which, like that of a bird, is much 
distorted by excess of food-yelk, doea close at the extremity of the yelk-sac 
con, (Original.) 

and its allies is formed, is a further question, which we 
shall consider when dealing wdth the Cephalopoda. It 
is important here to note that Clausilia furnishes us 
with an exceptional instance of tlie continuity of the shell 
or secreted product of the primitive shell-sac with the 
adult shell. In most other Mollusca (Anisopleurous 
Gastropods, Pteropods, and Conchifera) there is a want of 
such continuity; the primitive shell-sac contributes no 
factor to the permanent shell, or only a very minute knob- 
like particle (Neritina and Paludina). It fiattens out and 
disappears before the work of forming the permanent shell 
commences. And just as there is a break at this stage, 
so (as observed by Krohn in Marsenia = Echinospira) there 
may be a break at a later stage, the nantiloid shell formed 
on the larva being cast, and a new shell of a different form 
being formed afresh on the surface of the visceral hump. 
It is, then, in this sense that we may sj^eak of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary shells in Mollusca, recognizing the 
fact that they may be merely phases fused by continuity 
of growth so as to form but one shell, or that in other 
cases they may be presented to us as separate individual 
things, in virtue of the non-development of the later phases, 
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or in virtue of sudden changes in the activity of the mantle- 
surface causing the vshedding or disappearance of one phase 
of shell-formation before a later one is entered upon. 

The de.velopment of the aquatic Puhnoriata from the 
egg offers considei’a].>le facilities for study, and that of 
Limrumis has been elucidated by Lankester, whilst Ptabl 
has with remarkable skill applied the method of sections 
to the study of the minute embryos of Planorbis. The 
chief features in the development of Lininmus are exhibited 
in the woodcuts (figs. 3, 4, and 72*^’^). There is not a 
very large amount of food-material present in the egg of 
this snail, and accoi’dingly the cells resulting from division 
are not so unequal as in many other cases. The four ceils 
first formed are of equal size, and then four smaller cells 
are formed by division of these four so as to lie at 
one end of the first foui\ (the pole corresponding 
that at which the ‘‘ directive corpuscles dfc are extruded 
and remain). The smaller cells now divide and spread 
over the four larger cells (fig. 3) ; at the same time a space 



Fig, 72**"*.— Embryo of Zm?zmrs stagnciUs, at a stage when the Trochosphere 
is developing foot and shell-gland and becoming a Veliger, seen as a transparent 
object under slight pressure, ph, pharynx (stomocteal invagination) ; v, v, 
the ciliated band marking out the velum ; ng, cerebral nerve-ganglion ; re, 
StiebePs canal (left side), probably an evanescent embryonic nephridimn ; sh, 
the primitive shell-sac or shell-gland ; pi, the rectal peduncle or pedicle of 
invagination, its attachment to the ectodem is coincident "with the hindmost 
extremity of the elongated blastopore of fig. 3, C; tge, mesoblastic (skeleto- 
trophic and muscular) cells investing gs, the bilobed arch-enteron or lateral 
vesicles of invaginated endodenn, which will develop into liver ; f, the foot* 
(Origmal.) 

— the cleavage cavity or blastocoel — forms in the centre 
of the mulberry-like mass. Then the large cells recom- 
mence the process of division and sink into the hollow 
of the sphere, leaving an elongated groove, the blastopore, 
on the surface (fig. 3, C, and fig, 4, G). The invaginated 
cells (derived from the division of the four big cells) form 
the endoderm or arch-enteron ; the outer cells are the ecto- 
derm. The blastopore now closes along the middle part of 
its course, which coincides in position with the future ^Toot,” 
One end of the blastopore becomes nearly closed, and an 
ingrowth of ectoderm takes place around it to form the 
stomodmum or fore-gut and mouth. The other extreme 
end closes, but the invaginated endoderm cells remain in 
continuity with this extremity of the blastopore, and form 
the ^‘rectal peduncle” or pedicle of invagination” of 
Lankester (see also the account and figures (fig. 151, A) of 
the development of the bivalve Pisidium), although the 
endoderm cells retain no contact with the mi<J.dle region 
of the now closed-up blastopore. The anal opening forms 
at a late period by a very short ingrowth or proctodseum 
coinciding with the blind termination of the rectal peduncle 
(fig. 72-^^^, pi), 

^ The body-cavity and the muscular, fibrous, and vascular 
tissues are traced partly to two symmetrically-disposed 
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‘‘rnesoblasts/^ which bud off from the invaginated arch- 
enteron, partly to cells derived from the ectoderm, which 
at a very early stage is connected by long processes with 
the invaginated endoderm, as shown in fig. 3, D. The ex- 
ternal form of the embryo goes through the same changes 
as in other Gastropods, and is not, as was held previously 
to Lankester^s observations, exceptional. When the middle 
and hinder regions of the blastopore are closing in, an 
equatorial ridge of ciliated cells is formed, converting the 
embryo into a typical “ Trochosphere (fig. 4, E, F). 

The foot now protrudes below the mouth (fig. 4), and the 
post-oral hemisphere of the Trochosphere grows more rapidly 
than the anterior or velar area. The young foot shows a 
bilobed form (fig. 4, D, /). Within the velar area the eyes 
and the cephalic tentacles commence to rise up (fig. 4, D, t), 
and on the surface of the post-oral region is formed a cap- 
like shell and an encircling ridge, which gradually increases 
in prominence and becomes the freely depending mantle- 
skirt. The outline of the velar area becomes strongly 
einarginated and can be traced through the more mature 
embryos to the cephalic lobes or labial processes of the 
adult Limnseus (fig. 70). 

This permanence of the distinction of the part known 
as the velar area through embryonic life to -the adult state 
is exceptional among Moliusca, and is therefore a point of 
especial interest in Limnaeus. None of the figure's of 
adult Limnmus in recent works on Zoology show properly 
the form of the head and these velar lobes,' and accordingly 
the figures here given have been specially sketched for the 
present article. The increase of the visceral dome, its 
spiral twisting, and the gradual closure of the space over- 
hung by the mantle-skirt so as to convert it into a lung-sac 
with a small contractile aperture, belong to stages in the 
development later than any represented in our figures. 

We may now revert briefly to the internal organization 
at a period when the Trochosphere is beginning to show a 
prominent foot growing out from the area where the mid- 
region of the elongated blastopore was situated, and having 
therefore at one end of it the mouth and at the other the 
anus. Fig. 72"^** represents such an embryo under slight 
compression as seen by transmitted light. The ciliated 
band of the left side of the velar area is indicated by a 
line extending from -v to v; the foot / is seen between the 
pharynx yj/i and the pedicle of invagination pi. The mass 
of the arch-enteron or invaginated endodermal sac has 
taken on a bilobed form (compare Pisidium, fig. 151), and 
its cells are swollen (gs and tge). This bilobed sac becomes 
entirely the liver in the adult ; the intestine and stomach 
are formed from the pedicle of invagination, whilst the 
pharynx, oesophagus, and crop form from the stomod^eal 
invagination pli. To the right (in the figure) of the 
rectal peduncle is seen the deeply invaginated shell-gland 

with a secretion bIi protruding from it. The shell-gland 
is destined in Limnseus to become very rapidly stretched 
out, and to disappear. Farther up, within the velar area, 
the rudiments of the cerebral nerve-gangiion ng are seen 
separating from the ectoderm. A remarkable cord of cells 
having a position just below the integument occurs on each 
side of the head. In the figure the cord of the left side is ; 
seen, marked re. This paired organ consists of a string of 
cells which are perforated by a duct. The opening of the 
duct at either end is not known. Such cannuiated cells 
are characteristic of the nephridia of many worms, and it 
is held that the organs thus formed in the embryo Limnaeus 
are embryonic nephridia. The most important fact about 
them is that they disappear, and are in no way connected 
with the typical nephridium of the adult. In reference 
to their first observer they are conveniently called ‘‘Stiebels 
canals.’^ Other Pulmonata possess, when embryos, StiebePs 
canais in a more fully-developed state, for instance^ the 


common slug Limax (fig. 72*‘^', Here too they disap- 

pear during embryonic life. Further knowledge concern- 
ing them is greatly needed. It is not clear whether there 
is anything equivalent to them in the embryos of marine 
Gastropoda or other Moliusca, the ectodermal cells called 

embryonic renal organs '’ in some Gastroj)od embryos hav- 
ing only a remote resemblance to them. The three pairs 
of transient embryonic nephridia of the medicinal leech, 
the ciliated cephalic pits of Nemertines, and the anterior 
nephridia of Gephyrseans, all suggest themselves for com- 
parison with these enigmatical canals. 

Marine Fuhnionrxta , — Whilst the Pulmonata are essen- 
tially a terrestrial and fresh- water group, there is one 
genus of slug-like Puimonates which frequent the sea- 
coast (Peronia, fig. 72), whilst their immediate congeners 
(Onchidium) are found in marshes of brackish water. Sem- 
per (33) has shown that these slugs have, in addition to 
the usual pair of cephalic eyes, a number of eyes developed 
upon the dorsal integument. These dorsal eyes are very 
perfect in elaboration, possessing lens, retinal nerve-end 
cells, retinal pigment, and optic nerve. Curiously enough, 
however, they differ from the cephalic Molluscan eye (for 
an account of which see fig. 118) in the fact that, as in 
■ the vertebrate eye, the filaments of the optic nerve pene- 
trate the retina, and are connected with the surfaces of the 
nerve-end cells nearer the lens instead of with the opposite 
end. The significance of this arrangement is not known, 
but it is important to note, as shown- by Henseh, Hickson, 
and others, that in the bivalves Pecten and Spondylus, 
which also have eyes upon the mantle quite distinct from 
typical cephalic eyes, there is the same relationship as in 
Onchidiadae of the optic nerve to the retinal ceUs (fig. 145). 
In both Onchidiadae and Pecten the pallial eyes have prob- 
ably been developed by the modification of tentacles, such 
as coexist in an unmodified form with the eyes. The 
Onchidiadae are, according to Semperj pursued as food 
by the leaping fish Periophthaimus, and the dorsal eyes 
are of especial value to them in aiding them to escape 
from this enemy. 

Class IL^SCAPHOPOBA. 

Characters , — Moliusca Giossophoravfith the foot adapted 
to a BUEHOWING life in sand (figs. 73, 74, /). The body, 
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Fig. 73,~-~De7italiw7b vulgare, Ba C. (after Lacaze Duiliiers). A. Ventral view 
of tlie animal removed from its slid!. B. Dorsal view of tlie same. C. Late- 
ral view of the same. D. The shell in section. E, Surface view of the' shell 
with gill-tentacles exsertecl as in life, a, mantle ; a% longitudinal muscle ; 
af'y fringe surrounding the anterior opening of the mantle-chamber ; tf e 
posterior appendix of the mantle ; 6 , anterior circular muscle of the mantle j 
1)% posterior do. ; c, c', longitudinal muscle of mantle ; e, liver ; /, gonad ; k, 
buccal mass (showing through the mantle) ; < 7 , left nephridium; s', cluh-shaped 
extremity of the foot ; -la, longitudinal blood-sinus of the mantle. 

and to a much greater extent the mantle-skirt and the foot, 
are elongated along the primitive antero-posterior (oro-anal) 
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axis, and retain, both externally and in the disposition of 
internal organs, tlni arehi-M‘;>lluseaii bilateiial bymmetby. 
The margins of the muiitk* -skirt of opposite sides (right 
and left) meet I'clow the foot and fuse ]jy concrescence ; 
only a small extent in front and a small extent behind of 
the mantle-margin is left un fused. Tims a ctlindbical 
FOBM is attained by the iiiautle, and on its surface a tcbu- 
LAE shell (iiicoinplete along the ventral line in the youngest 
stages) is secreted (fig. 73, ID). Tlie foot is greatly elon- 
gated, ami can 1)6 protruded from the anterior mantle- 
aperture. It has a (fiiaracteristic clavate form (fig, 74, /). 

The pair of typical ctenidia are symmetrically deve- 
loped in the form of numerous gill-filaments (fig, 74, A, 



Fio. 74.— Diagrams of the anatomy of Dentalium. A. The anterior portion of 
the tubular mantle is slit open along the median dorsal line, and its cut 
margins (n> reflected so as to expose Ihe foot, snout, and gills. B.‘ Lateral 
view with organs showing as titough by transparency. 0. Similar lateral 
view to show the number and position of the nerve-ganglia and cords, a, 
the mantle-skirt ; b, anterior lret3 margin of the same ; c, hinder extension of 
the mantle-skirt; d, the appendix of the mantle-skirt separated hy a valve 
from the peri-anal portion of the sub-pallial chamber, h ; e, the snout or oral 
process ; /, the foot ; g, the ctenidial iilaiuents ; Ji, the peri -anal part of the 
sub-pallial chamber ; i, the peri -oral part of the same chamber ; fc, the anus ; 
I, the left nophridium ; the mouth sun-ounded hy pinnate tentacles ; n, 
the buccal mass and oduntophore ; o, cesophagus ; p, the left lobe of the 
liver; g.p, x>tahal ganglion-pair; g.c, cerebral "ganglion-pair ; <7.p7, pleural 
ganglion-pair; g.v, visceral ganglion-jDair. Possibly further research will 
show that g.pl is the typical visceral ganglion-pair, and that g.v is a pair of 
olfactory ganglia placed on the visceral loop as in the Lipocephala according 
toSpengel. 

placed at tlie base of tlie cylindrical cephalic prominence 
or snout (fig. 74, e), A pair of nepheidia (fig. 74, are 
present, opening near the anus (fig. 74, Ic), The right 
serves as a genital duct, the left is apparently renal in 
function. The livee (p) is large and bilobed, the lobes 
divided into parallel lobules. The keeve-ganglia are 
present (fig. 74, C) as well-marked cerebral, pleural, pedal, 
and visceral pairs, the t 3 rj:)ical pleural pair being closely 
joined to the cerebral. The visceral loop or commissure is 
untwisted, that is to say, the Scaphopoda are efthykeue- 
OFS. Heart and distinct vessels are not developed ; a 
colourless blood is contained in the sinuses and netw’orks 
formed by the body-cavity. The goj^ads are either male 
or female, the sexes being distinct. 

^ The embyi'o is remarkable for developing five ciliated 
rings posterior to the ciliated ring and tuft characteristic 
of the trochosphere larval condition of Molluscs generally. 
These rings are comparable to those of the larva of Pneu- 
modermon (fig. 84), and like them disappear. 

The class Scaphopoda is not divisible into orders or 
families. It contains only three genera : Dentalium^ L, (figs. - 
73, 74) ; SijpJionodentaliuM, Sars. ; and Entalnm^ Dfr. 
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■They inhabit, exclusively the sand on the sea-coast in 

depths of from iO to 100 fathoms. 

It is worthy of remark that the Scaphopoda constitute 
among the Glossophora a parallel to the sand-boring forms 
so common among the Lipocephala (such as Soleii and Mya). 
This parallelism is seen in the special mode of elongation 
of the body, in the form of the foot, and in the tubular 
form of the niantie brought about by the concrescence of 
its ventral margins, as in the Lipocephala mentioned. 
The cylindrical shell of Dentalium is also comparable to 
the two semi-cylindrical valves of the shell of Solen ; or, 
better, to the tubular shell of Aspergillum and Teredo, 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to consider the Scaphopoda as 
standing far apart from the Lipocephala, and as having no 
special genetic but only a homoplastic relationship to them, 
in consequence of their possessing a well-developed odoiito- 
phore, the characteristic organ of the Glossophora never 
possessed by any Lipocephala. 

Class III.— -CEPHALOPOBA. 

Characters . — Mollusca Glossophora with the foot prim- 
arily adapted to a feee-swimming mode of life. The 
archi-Molliiscan bilateeal symmetey predominates both 
in the external and internal organs generally, though in 
many cases (especially the smaller forms) a one-sided dis- 
placement of primitively median organs and a suppression 
of one of the primitively paired organs is to be noted. 

An ANTEEiOE, MEDiAjq', and posteeioe region of the 
FOOT can be distinguished (fig. 75, (4), (5), (6)), corre- 
sponding to but probably not derived from the pro-, nieso-, 



Fio. 75.— Diagrams of a series of Molluscs to show the form of the foot and its 
regions, and the relation of the visceral hump to the antero-posterior and 
dorso-ventral axes. (1) A Chiton. (2) A Lamellibranch. (3) An Anisopleni'- 
OU8 Gastropod. (4) A Thecosomatous Pteropod. (5) A Gymnosoinatous 
Pteropod. (6) A Siphonopod (Cuttle). A, P, antero-posterior horizontal 
axis ; D, V, dorso-ventral vertical axis at right angles to A, P ; o, m-outh ; 
a, anus ; ms, edge of the mantle-skirt or flap ; sp, sub-pallial chamber or 
space ; Jf, fore-foot ; mid-foot ; hf. hind-foot ; e, cephalic eyes ; cd. centre- 

dorsal point (in 0 only). 

and meta-podium of Gastropoda. The fore-foot invariably 
has the head meeged into it, and grows up on each side 
(right and left) of that part so as to surround the mouth, 
the two upgrowths of the fore-foot meeting on the dorsal 
aspect of the snout, — ^whence the name Cephalopoda. In 
the^ more typical forms of both branches of the class, the 
peri-oral portion of the foot is drawn out into paired arm- 
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like processes, either very short and conical (Clio, Enrybia), 
or lengthy (Pneumodermon, Octopus) ; these may be beset 
%vith suckers or hooks, or both. The mid-foot (lig. 75, mf) 
is expanded into a pair of muscular lobes right and left, 
which either are used for striking the water like the wings 
•of a butterfly (Pteropoda), or are bent round towards one 
another so that their free margins meet and constitute a 
short tube, — the siphon or funnel (Siphonopoda). The hind 
foot is either very small or absent. 

A distinctive feature of the Cephalopoda is the absence 
•of anything like the toesion of the visceral mass seen in 
the Anisopleuroiis Gastropoda, although as an exception 
this torsion occurs in one family (the Limacinidse). 

The ANUS, although it may be a little displaced from 
the median line, is (except in Limacinidie) approximately 
median and posterior. The mantle-skiet may be aborted 
(Gymnosomatous Pteropoda) ; when present it is deeply 
produced posteriorly, forming a large sub-pallial chamber 
around the anus. As in our schematic Mollusc, by the side 
of the anus are placed the single or paired apertures of the 
NEPHEiDiA, the genital apeetuees (paired only in ISTau- 
tilus, in female Octopoda, female Ommastrephes, and male 
Eledone), and the paired ctenidia (absent in all Pteropoda). 
The visGEEAL HUMP or dome is elevated, and may be very 
much elongated (see fig. 75, (4), (5), (6)) in a direction 
almost at right angles to the primary horizontal axis (A, P 
in fig. 75) of the foot. 

A SHELL is frequently, but not in^-ariabiy, secreted on 
the visceral hump and mantle-skirt of Cephalopoda ; but 
there are both Pteropoda and Siphonopoda devoid of any 
shell. The shell is usually light in substance or lightened 
by air-chambers in correlation with the free-swimming 
habits of the Cephalopoda. It may be external, when it is 
box-like or boat-like, or internal, when it is plate-like. Very 
numerous minute pigmented sacs capable of expansion and 
■contraction, and known as cheomatophoees, are usually 
present in the integument in both branches of the class. The 
GONADS of both sexes are develojped in one individual in some 
Cephalopoda (Pteropoda), in others the sexes are separate. 

Sense-oegans, especially the cephalic eyes and the oto- 
cysts, are very highly developed in the higher Cephalopoda. 
The osphradia have the typical form and position in the 
lower forms, but appear to be more or less completely 
replaced by other olfactory organs in the higher. The 
normal neeve-ganglia are present, but the connectives are 
shortened, and the ganglia concentrated and fused in the 
cephalic region. Large special ganglia (optic, stellate, and 
siipra-buccal) are developed in the higher forms (Siphono- 
poda). 

The Cephalopoda exhibit a greater range from low to 
high organization than any other Moliuscan class, and hence 
they are difficult to characterize in regard to several groups 
of organs ; ' but they are definitely held together by the 
existence in all of the encroachment of the fore-foot so as 




Pig. 76. Fig. 77. 

Fig, 76.— SjpmaZ'is bulimoides, Soul., one of tlie Limacinidse enlarged (from 
Owen). 0 C, pteropodial 101)68 of the mid-foot ; f, operculum carried on the 
hind-foot ; g, spiral shell. 

Fig. 77. — Operculum of Spirialis enlarged. 

to surround the head, and by the functionally important 
BILOBATION OF THE MID-FOOT, 






Twn very distinct branches of the Cephalopoda are to 
be recognized : the one, the Pteropoda, more archaic in 
the condition of its bi- a 

lobed rnid-foot, including Aik 

' a number of minute, and ■■ J 

in all probability degen- ■■ ■ ■ . ' 

erate, . oceanic forms of 
simplified and obscure 

organization; the other, ' 

tilus and the Cuttles, v/"' 

which have for ages (as T ■i 

their fossil remains show) ' illi 

dominated among the in- ^ 

habitants of the sea, be- ' 

ing more highly gifted • ■ 

in ■ special sense, more 

varied in movement, 

more poAverful in pro- iM 

portion to size, and more 

t -1 „ • j ‘j.) fig. 77a . — Cymlmlia Peronii, Cuvier (from 

iieavily equipped 'with Owen). O, C, the expanded pteropodial 
destructive weapons of wing-like fins of the mid-foot. 

offence than any other marine organisms. 

Brmdi a,—FTJ^WFOJ)A, 

Characters. — Cephalopoda in which the mid-region of 
the foot is (as conijiared with the Siphonopoda) in its more 
primitive condition, being 
relatively largely developed | \ 

and drawm out into a pair I \\ J/ I 
of wfing-iike muscular lobes 1^ 

(identical with the two halves 
of the siphon of the Siphon- 
opoda) which are used as 
paddles (see figs. 76-86). The [|Wi 

hind -region of the foot is |ll|i 

often aborted, but may carry [Lm 

an operculum (figs. 76, 77). 

The fore-region of the foot Bj 

(that embracing the head) is | wl 

also often rudimentary, but 

may be drawn out into one Ira 

or more pairs of tentacles, 

simulating cephalic tentacles, ® ^ 

and provided with suckers 

(figs. 84, 85). ^ ja 

Though the visceral hump iM 

is not twisted except in the j il 

Limacinidse (fig. 76), there is || 

a very general tendency to || 

one-sided development of the I 

viscera, and of their external | 

apertures (as contrasted with | 

Siphonopoda). The ctenidia I 

are aborted, with the possible i 

exception of the processes (fig. | 

85, c) at the end of the body f 

of Pneumodermon. Thevas- I 

cular system resembles that 

of the Gastropoda. The ne- i 

phridium is a single tubular Fig. 7 S.-^tyliola admOa, Rang. sp. eu- 

body corresponding to the 

right nephridium of the t'vpi- fold of same ; e, copulatory organ ; ht 
* 1 J.X. ^ pointed extremity of tlie shell ; -i, an- 

cal pS'ir Oi the archl-AlOllUSC. terior margin of the shell; w, stomach.’ 
The anal aperture is usually hermaphrodite gonad. 

placed a little to the left of the median line, more rarely 
to the right. In the Limacinidse it has an exceptional 
position, owing to the torsion of the visceral mass, as in 
Anisopleurous Gastropoda. 

. ,'XYl. — 84 
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Jaws and a lingual riltifou are present as in typical 
Qlossopliora, the fkutitiou of the ril^bon and the number of 
jaw-pieces presenting a cautain range of variation. Sense** 

r 



Fm. 79 , — Ccirolinui trUJp.htato, Foreh. fmm the ^fpditf'iTriTiean, rna;,jrnified twn 
dianiftfTrt (from Uvvea). o mouth; h pnir (»f cephalic louUcles ; C, C, ptcro- 
podlal IuIm's of the ijiiil-foot ; d, median Vkch connecting these ; c, processes 
of the mantle-skirt reiif‘<.*.ted fovr the snrtace: of the shell ; the shcdl en- 
chwiTig the Ti'iceral hump ; /f, tlie median spine of the shell. 

Fio, so. — iSlioll of Cuiutlhiia trnh.ntnt'f, seen frofu the side. /, postcru-dorsril 
surface; (j, antero- ventral surface; k, median donsal .spine ; ?, mouth of the 
shell. 

organs are present in the form of cephalic eyes in veryfetv 
forms (Ckvolinia, Clione, and in an iindescribed form dls- 
co^vered by Sulim during the “ Challenger ’’ Expedition); oto- 
cysts are universally prese-nt. The osphradia are present 
in t} 7 ncai form, altiiongli the ctenidia are aborted ; only 
one osphradiiim (the 
right of the typical 
pair) is present (lig. 

87). The gonads are 
both male and female 
in the same individiial. 

The genital aperture is 
single. Copulatory oi'- 
gans, often of consider- 
able size, are present 
(%. 86, 2 ). 

The mantle -skirt is 
present in one divi- 
sion of the Pteropoda 
(Thecosonmta)j ami in 
these an extensive sub- 
pallial chamber is de- 
veioped, the walls of 
which in the absence 
of ctenidia have a 

branchial function. In 

aseCOnddivision(Gyin- F ig. si. — Embrj-O of CavoUnia iruhntata (from 
nosomata), which com- 

, , , , T ot the loot; pn, pteropodzal lobe of the foot; 
prises lornis inghiy de- k, heart ; i, intestine ; 0/, otocyst ; g, shell ; r, 
in rf^rmrrl +n Kephridium ; s, cesophagus ; (T, .sac containing 
veiopea in regara to nutviti^’e yelk; mb, mantle-sku-t; ?/ic, sub- 
tile processes of the p^dlial chamber ; Jui, contractile sinus. 

fore-foot, the mantle-skirt is aborted, A shell ivS developed 
on the surface of the visceral hump and mantle-skirt of the 
Thecosomata, whilst in the Gymnosoinata, which have no 
mantle-skixt, there is in the adult animal no shell. The 
embryo passes through a trochosphere and a veliger stage 
(fig. 81), provided with boat -like shell, except in some 
Gymnosomata in which the Trochosphere with its single 
velar ciliated band becomes metamorphosed into a larva 
which has three additional ciliated bands but no velum 
(resembling the larva of the Bcaphopod Dentalium) ; this 
banded larva does not form a larval shell (fig. 84). 

The Pteropoda are divided into two orders. 

Order 1. — Thecosomata. 

, diameters, — Pteropoda provide^d ,wi4t , a mantle -skirt, 



and with a delicate hyaline shell developed on the surface 
of the visceral bump and inantlo-skirt ; visceral hump, and 
consequently the shell, 
spirally twisted in one 
family, the Limacinidin; 
shell often with con- 
tracted mouth and di- 
lated body, its walls 
sometimes drawn out 
into spine-like processes, 
which are covered by 
reflexions of the free 
margin of the mantle 
(Cavoiinia, figs. 79, 80). 

Family 1. —CyTnhidildsi, 

Genera : Ticdenianma , 

Chj. ; Halnpsyche, Th* - 
cmryhia (ligs. 82, S3), 

Cyynhdia, P. and L. 

(tig. 11a). 

Family 2. — Conulariidso 

(ibsi 5 il). 

Genu.s : Oonularia, 

Family 3. — TcntamlitUU'^ 



Tentaciilitcs, 

CornuUtes, 

ColGoprioii, 


(fossil). 

Genera : 

Selilth. 

Schlth. 

8andb. 

Family 4. — Eycdeidm. 
Genera : I'riptera, Q. and 
G. ; Styliola, Les. (fig. 
78) ; Balantium, Lch 


Fig. S 2 . — Thccevrvhia CaiidlduiiidHf Soul., 
(fromOuxui). Miich oukir-jed ; the body-wall 
removed, a, the mouth ; c, the pteropodial 
lobes of the foot; /, the centrally -placed 
hind-foot ; d, I, c, three pairs of tentacie-like 
processes placed at the si<les of the^ mouth, 
and developed (in all probability) from tlib 
i’ore-foot ; o', anus ; ?/, genital pore ; k, retractor 
muscles ; 0 and p, the liver ; u, v, w, genitalia. 


lo) y jju/UVJt/ot,tiui,y xiuu, ; Vaginellay Band. ; Qlcodora, F. mid 
L. ; Diacna, Gr. ; Fleuropus. Each. ; Cavoiinia^ Gioiii, (figs. 
79, 80, 81). 

Family 5. — Thccidm. 

Genera ; ThGcct, Low ; Pterofliccay Salt. 

F amiiy 6. — Limacinidm. 

Genera : EcqdiompjhahiSy Porti. ; Mctcrofiisus, Fig. ; 

BpirialiSy E. S. (lig. 76); Limacina, Cuv. 

Order 2, — Gymnosomata. 

diaracters . — Pteropoda devoid of mantle - 
skirt and sliell ; tentacular processes of the 
fore-foot w’ell developed and provided with 
suckers. 


Familv^ 1. — Pteroeymodoceidt=e. 

Gennis : Pterocjpnodoccy Kef. 
Family 2. — Cliomds&. 



-vfig. '' as.— Sheu 

■ ' of"' Thecetiry- 

Genera ; OUodita, Q. and G. ; Clionopsisy Trosch. ; ensisT^'tl^ 
(Jlioney Pail. (fig. 8G). lower figure 

Family 3. — Pnemnodennidm. turTst^^^^' 

Genera ; TrlchocycluSy Esch. ; Sponrjobmnchiay 
d’Orb.; Pnei(,modGT7nop$iSy Kef.; Pm%imodGTmony Guv. (fig. 85), 

Branch h.-~-SIPEOmPODA, 

Cephalopoda in which the two primarily divergent right 
and left lobes of the mid-region of the foot have their free 
borders recurved totvarcls the middle line, wlxere they are 
either held in apposition (Tetrabranchiata), or fused with 
one another to form a complete cylinder open at each end 
(Dibranchiata). This fissured or completely closed tube is 
the siphon (fig. 7 5, (6), m.f) characteristic of the Siphono- 
poda, and is used to guide the stream of water expelled 
by the contractions of the walls of the branchial chamber. 
The pallial skirt is accordingly well developed and muscular, 
subserving by its contractions not only respiration but 
locomotion. The visceral hump is never twisted, and ac- 
cordingly the main development of the pallial skirt and 
chamber is posterior, the excretory apertures, anus, and 
gills having a posterior position, as in the archi-Mollusc. 
At the same time the visceral hump is usually much elon- 
gated in a direction corresponding to an oblique line be- 
tween the vertical dorso-ventral and the horizontal antero- 
posterior axes (see fig. 75, (6)) ' 
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Tlie for^.“part of tlie foot wliieli surrounds the mouth, as 
in all Ceplialopoda, in drau’ii out into four or five jiairs of 
lobes, sometimes short, but usually elongated and even fili- 




Fig. 84, Fig. 86. 

Fig. SA—Larvre of Pnenmodenuon (froiti Balfour, after Gegenbanr). The 
pT!®-oral ciliated band of the trochosphere stage (velum) has atropliied. In 
A three post- oral circlets of cilia are present. The otocysts are seen, and 
the rudiments of a pair of processes growing from the head. In B tlie fore- 
most ciliated ring has disappeared ; the cephalic region is greatly developed, 
and, as compared with the adult (fig. S5), is large and free ; the pair of liook- 
bearing iirocesses on each side of the mouth are retractile, probably part of 
the fore-foot. At the base of the cephalic snout are seen the pair of urm- 
like processes (fore-foot) provided with suckers, and behind these the broad 
pteropodial lobes or ■wing-like iins of the mid-foot. 

Fig. 85. — PnciLijmlermcoi vialciGevm, d’Orb. ; magnified five diameters, a, the 
sucker-bearing arms ; '6, the fins of the mid-foot (in the middle line, between 
these, is seen tlie sucker-like median portion r>f the foot, by means of wliich 
the animal can crawl as a Gastropod) ; c, the four branchial processes. (After 
' ICeferstein.) ' 

form. These lobes either carry peculiar sheathed tentacles 
(Nautilus), or, on the other hand, acetabuliform suckers, which 
may be associated with claw-dike hooks (Dibranchiata). 
The hind-foot is probably represented by the valve wT'hich 
dejiends from the inner c 

w^ali of the siphon in 

many cases, ^ 

A shell (figs. 89, 100) 
is very generally present, c 

affording protection to 
the visceral mass and 
attachment' for ' muscles. 

It may be external or en- 

closed in dorsal upgrow- Fig. ^^,—Clxone UreaUs, L, ; magnified Uro 


diameters, — postero-'^'entral aspect, a, the 
cephalic region carrying a'— three pairs of 
cephalic cones provided each with very nu- 
merous minute sucker-like processes, and 
surrounded by a hood-like upgrowth, — 
and by the more elongated tentacles (the 
retractile eye-tentacles are not seen, being 
placed dorsally); c, the pteropodial fins; 
cL the median portion of the tbot ; o, the 
anus ; y, the vagina ; 2, the penis. (From 
Owen, after Esehriclit.) 


ing folds of the mantle, 
which (except in Spirula) 
close up at an early period 
of development, so as to 
form a shut sac in which 
the shell is secreted. The 
ctenidia are w^ell deve- 
loped as paired gill-plumes, serving as the efficient bran- 
chial organs (figs. 101, 103, 
and fig. 2, B). 

The vascular system is 
very highly developed; the 
heart consists of a pair of 
auricles and a ventricle (figs. 

104, 105). Branchial hearts 
are formed on the advehent 
vessels of the branchiae. It 
is not knowui to wdiat extent 
the minute subdivision of 
the arteries extends, or 
whether there is a true 
capillary system. 

The pericardium is ex- 
tended so as to form a very 
large sac passing among 
the viscera dorsal wards and 
sometimes containing the 
ovary or testis— the viscero- 
pericardial sac — ^which opens to the exterior either directly 



Vis.jj: 


Fig. 87. —Enlarged diagram of the nerve- 
centres of Pneumodermon (from Spen- 
gel, after Souleyet). CeR, right cere- 
bral ganglion; PZ.JS, right pleural 
ganglion; Pe, right pedal ganglion; 
Vh,R.y right visceral ganglion ; Vis.L.y 
left visceral ganglion ; ape-, right cere- 
bro-pedal connective ; cpl, right cere- 
bro-pleural connective; 0sp,y osphra- 
diiim connected by a nerve 'with the 
right visceral ganglion. 


or through the nephridia. It has no connexion wfith the 
vascular system. The nephridia are ahvays paired sacs, 
tlie w^alLs of which invest the branchial advehent vessels 
(figs. 104, 108). They open each by a pore into the viscero* 



Fig. SS.— Male (upper) and female (lower) specimens of NaAitilus pompilivs as; 
seen in the e.vpande'd condition, the observer looking down on to the buccal 
cone c; one-third the natural size linear. The drawings have been made ! 
from actual specimens bjr A. G. Bourne, B.Sc., and serve to show the : 
natural disposition of the tentaenliferous lobes and tentacles of the cireum- ■ 
oral portion of the foot in the living state, as well as the great difi'evences 
between the two sexes, a, the shell ;' 5, the outer ring-like expansion (annular 
lobe) of the cireum-oral muscular mass of the fore-foot, carrying nineteen 
tentacles on each side— posteriorly this is enlarged to form the “hood” 
(marked ?; in fig. 89 and m. in figs. 90 and 91), giving off the pair of tentacles 
marked g in the present figure ; c, the right and le'l't inner lobes of the fore- 
foot, each carrying twelve tentacles in the female, in the male subdivided 
intop, the “spadix” orhoctocotylusontheleftside, and 17, the “anti-spadix,” 
a group of four tentacles on the right side, — it is thus seen that the subdivided 
right and left inner lobes of the male correspond to the undivided riglit and 
left inner lobes of the female ; d, the inner inferior lobe of the fore-foot, a 
bilateral structure in the female carrying t'\ro groups, each of fourteen tenta- 
cles, separated from one another by a lainellated organ %, supposed to be 
olfactory in function — in the male the inner inferior lobe of the foie-foot is 
very much reduced, and has the form of a paired group of lamellai (d in the 
upper figure); e, the buccal cone, rising from the centre of the three inner lobes, 
and fringing the protruded calcareous beaks or jaws -with a series of minute 
papillce ; /, the tentacles of the outer circnni-oral lobe or annular lobe of the 
fore-'foo'fe projecting from their sheaths ; p, the two most posterior tentacles 
of this series belonging to that part of the annular lobe wliich forms the 
hood (m. in figs. ffO and 91); i, superior ophthalmic tentacle; X:, inferior 
ophthalmic tentacle ; Z, eye ; m, paired laminated organ on each side of the 
base of the inner iivferior lobe (d) of the female, probably olfactory in func- 
tion ; n, olfactory lamellre upon the inner inferior lobe (in the female) ; 0, 
the siphon (mid-ibot) ; p, tlie spadix (in the male), the hectocotylizecl por’tion 
of the left inner lobe of the fore-foot rexiresenting four modified tentacles, 
eight being left unmodified; q, the anti-spadi.x (in tlie male), being four of 
, th^e t-welve tentacles of the right inner lobe of the fore-foot isolated from 
the remaining eight, and representing on the right side the diiferentiated 
spadix of the left side. The four tentacles of the anti-spadix are set, tliree 
on one base and one on a separate base. 

There are thus in the female, where they are most numerous, ninety-four 
tentacles, thirty-eight on the outer annular lobe, four ophthalmic (a ;^ir to 
each eye), twelve on each of the right and left inner lobes, and twenty-eight 
on the inner inferior lobe. 

pericardial sac except in Nautilus. The anal aperture is 
median and raised on a papilla. Jaws (fig. 88, e) and a lin- 
gual ribbon (fig. 107) are well developed. The jaws have 
the form of a jpair of powerful beaks, either horny or calcified 
(Nautilus), and are capable of inflicting severe wounds. 





shell, of which a S7uull jhccc (s) is 




[siPHO^rOPODA. 


SenFC'Organ^i are highly developed ; the eye exhibits a 
veiy special elabc^ration ot struetui'o in the Dibrantdiiata, 
and a remarkable ar<*]iai<! form in tlie Nautilus* Otocysts 
are present in alL The Upit.'al osphradiuni is not present, 


term heetocotyllzation is applied to this modification (see 
tiers. 88, 95, 9(1). Elaborate spea-matophores or sperm-ro])es 
are formed by all Biplionopoda, and veiy nsiialiy the female 
possesses special ca]>suJe"foriniiig and iiidaineutal glands foi* 
providing envelopes to tlie egg’s (tig. 101, fjji,). 
The egg of ail Bijdionopoda is larg’e, and the 
deveiopmeiit is much riiodiiied by the presence 
of an excessive amount of food-material diffused 
in the protoplasm of the egg-cell. Trocliosplierfo 
and veliger stages of development are conse- 
quently not recognizable. 

The Siphonopoda are divisible into two 
orders, the names of which (due to Owen) de- 
scribe the number of gill-plumes present ; biit^ 
in fact there are several characters of as great 
importance as those derived from the gills by 
which the members of these two orders are 
se 2 )ai’ated from one another. 

Order 1. — TetrabrancMata ( = Schizosiphona, 
Tentaciilifera). 

Characters. — Siphonopodous Cephaiopods 
in which the inrolled lateral margins of the 
mid-foot are not fused, but form a siphon by 
apposition (fig. 101). The circum-oral lobes 
of the fore-foot carry numerous sheathed ten- 
tacles (not suckers) (fig. 88). There are two 
pairs of cteiiidial gills (hence Tetrabranchiata), 
and two pairs of nephridia, consequently four 
nephridial apertures (fig. 101). The viscero- 


the ri'^ht hulf of ^^hieh is oufc a^1.’ay (from t'lej 4 eRV)aur, after Owen)." a, visceral Iniiiip; &,porl pericardial chamber Opens by tVO independent 
” ’ '> ■' ’ * 3 mantle-skirt Q,tv-»rtn res ■ 


of the frt'fi of tlie ii:antle-skirt retieeted on to the shell,— the edge of the mantle-skirt apertlirCS 
be traced flown wards aiRl forwards around the base of rlie mid-foot or siphon i; H, I, super- 


Fvi. f .‘.—-Lateral the feinah> Prarly Xantilns, contracted by spirit and 

to the exterior and not into the 
sacs. There are two oviducts 

in the female and two sperm- 

tlie whole length of the hi pliimek. of the shfill, also marked 5 and s' ; o pomts to the right eye ; ducts ill the male, the left duct ill both 

t is }kkced near the eirtreiifities of the contracted tentacles of the outer or annular lobe of the vnrnb'na-nforTT 

-the jointed tenlaeles are seen pi'otrudingalittle from their longcylindriciil sheaths; ^y, sexes Deing lUClimeniaiy. 

‘ “hood" formed by an enlargement in this region of the aiiiuilar lobe of the fore- large external shell either COiled 01' straight 


fore-foot,- 
the dorsal ‘ 

foot (w. in figs. *d0, fd) ; F, a .swelling oi’ thtMuantle-skirtr indicating the position on its inner . ''j i j i i i /j • ' £ 

faceof thenidaiiicntaigiamMsectig. 101 , ff.M.). IS present, and IS not enclosed by reiiexions 01 

the mantle-skirt, except such narrow-mouthed shells as 


except in Nautilus, but other organs are present in the 
m 


that of Gomplioceras, which were probably enclosed by the 


Fig. 90. -—Spirit specimen of female Pearly Xaxitilns, removed from its shell, 
and seen from the antero-dorsal aspect (rlrawn from nature by A. G. 
Bourne). the dorsal “hood " formed by the enlargement of the outer or 
annular lobe of the fore-foot, and corresponding to the sheaths of two tenta- 
cles (gr, S' in %, 88); ?i., tentacular sheaths of lateral portion of the annular 
lobe ; tt., the left eye ; h., the nuchal plate, continuous at its right and left 
posterior angles with the root of the mid-foot, and corresponding to the 
nuchal cartilage of Sepia; e., visceral 1mm p; d,, the free margin of the 
mantie-skirt, the middle letter d. points to that portion of the mantle-skirt 
which is reflected over a part of the shell as seen in lig. 89, & ; the cup-like 
fossa to which b. and d. point in the present figure is occupied by the coil of 
the shell; g.a. points to the lateral continuation of the nuchal plate b. to 
join the root of the mid-foot or siphon. 

cephalic region, to which an olfactory function is ascribed 
both in Nautilus and in the other Siphonopoda. 

The gonads are always separated in male and female 
individuals. The genital aperture and duct is sometimes 
single, when it is the left ; sometimes the typical pair is 
developed right and left of the anus. The males of nearly 
all Siphonopoda have been shown to be characterized by a 
peculiar modification of the arm-like processes or lobes df 
the f ors-foot, connected with the copulative function. The 


Fig, 91. — Lateral view of the same specimen as that drawn in fig. 90. Letters 
as in that ilgure with the following additions — e points to the concave margin 
of the mantle-skirt leading into the sub-pallial chamber ; g, tlie mid-foot or 
.siphon ; k, the superficial origin of its retractor mu.scles closely applied to 
the shell and serving to hold the animal in its place ; I, the siphuneular pedicle ; 
of the visceral hump broken off short ; v, v, the superior and inferior ophthal- 
mic tentacles. 

mantle as in the Dibranch Spirilla. The shell consists of 
a series of chambers, the last formed of which is occupied 
by the body of the animal, the hinder ones (successively- 
deserted) containing gas (fig. 89). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are hollow chambers (fig. 118, 
A) opening to the exterior by minute orifices (pinhole 
camera), and devoid of refractive structures. A pair of 
osphradia are present at the base of the gills (fig. 101, olf). 
Salivary glands are wanting. An ink-sac is not present. 
Branchial hearts are not developed on the branchial adve- 
bent vessels.* 
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F amil y 1 . — XaiUllulm. 

Geiiera; [Orthoceras], Breyn.; [Ot/rtocGms% GoldhiBs; {Go^npho- 
fcm.s], MiiiLstor ; [Phmg^/ioceras], Brod. ; [Gi/rocems^ Meyer ; 
[Ascuceras], Ban#iide ; [Oncoceras], Hall ; lUMdfcsjj Breyn. ; 
[T'mchoceras], Barraudo ; JdautUiiSj L. (figs. 88, 89, 90, &;c.) ; 
[Obf//ic 7 iia}, Miinst. ; [JS^othoccnw], Barraude. 

Family 2. — Amiiiomtidm. 

Genera : {Bactritc8\ Sanderg. ; [Goiiiaf.itcs\, do Haan ; \Itlialdo~ 
ccTctsl, Hauer ; {ciydoiiit6s\, Hauer ; [Coclhloceras], Hauer ; 
[BacuUna], d’Orb. ; \GemtUes\^ de Haan ; {Bamlites], Lam. ; 
{Toxoceras], dCOvh.] ICrioceras]^ Lereille ; {Ptychocera8\,d! Oih. 
\Hamitc8\ Parkinson ; [Ancyloceras], d’Orb. ; {Sca 2 yhites\ 
Parkinson: l_A'imnonites\ Breyn.; \T'WrTUites\ Lam. ; [Helio- 
cems\, d’Orb.; {IIeteroGcras\ d’Orb. 

N,B, — The names in brackets are those of extinct genera. 


Order 2. — DihrancMata ( = Holosiphona, Acetabtilifera). 

Characters . — Sipiionopodoiis Cephalopods in wMch the 
inflected lateral margins of the mid-foot are fused so as to 
form a complete tubular siphon (fig. 96, i). The circuin- 
oral lobes of the fore-foot carry suckers disposed upon them 
in rows (as in the Pteropod Pneuinodermon), not tentacles 
(see figs. 92, 95, 96). There is a single pair of typical 
ctenidia (hg. 103) acting as gills (hence DibrancMata), and 



Pig. 92. — S&pia officinalis, L., lialf the natural size, as seen when dead, the long 
prehensile arms being withdrawn from the pouches at the side of the head, 
in which they are carried during life when not actually in use. a, neck ; 
h, lateral fm of the mantle-sac ; c, the eight shorter arms of the fore-foot ; d, 
the two long prehensile arms ; e, the eyes. 


a single pair of nephridia opening by apertures right and 
left of the median anus (fig. 103, r), and by similar internal 
pores into the pericardial chamber, which consequently does 
not open directly to the surface as in Nautilus. The ovi- 
ducts are sometimes paired right and left (Octopoda), 
sometimes that of one side only is developed (Decapoda, 
except Ommastrephes). The sperm-duct is always single 
except, according to Keferstein, in Eledone moschata. 

A plate-like shell is developed in a closed sac formed by 
the mantle (figs. 98, 99), except in the Octopoda, which have 
none, and in Spirula (fig. 100, D) and the extinct Belemni- 
tidse, which have a small chambered shell resembling that 


of Nautilus with or without the addition of plate-like and 
cylindrical accessory developments (fig. 100, C). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are highly-developed vesicles 
with a refractive lens (fig. 120), cornea, and lid-folds, — the 
vesicle being in the embryo an open sac like that of Nautilus 
(fig. 119). Osphradia are not present, but cephalic olfac- 
tory organs are recognized. One or two pairs of large 
salivary glands with long ducts are present. An ink-sac 
formed as a diverticulum of the rectum and opening near 
the anus is present in all Dibranchiata (fig. 103, i)^ and has 
been detected even in the fossil Belemnitid£e. Branchial 
hearts are developed on the t’wo branchial advehent blood- 
vessels (fig. 104, rd, m). 

The Dibranchiata are divisible into t-wo sub-orders, accord- 
ing to the number and character of the arm-like sucker- 
bearing processes of the fore-foot. 



Fig. 93.-~Decapodous Siphonopods ; onc-fourtli the natural size linear. A. 
Ch&iroteuthis Vnranyi, d’Orb. (from tlie Meditemnean). B. Thysanotenthis 
rhombus, Troscliel (from Messina). C, Loligopsis cyclura, Fer. and d'Orb. 


(from the Atlantic Ocean). 

Sub-order 1. — Decapoda. 

Chm'actcTs.-—DihmiiG}iiBdo. with the fore-foot drawn out into 
eight shorter and two longer arms (prehensile arms), the latter being 
placed right and left between the third and fourth shorter arms. 
The suckers are stalked and strengthened by a horny ring. The 
eyes are large and have a horizontal in place of a sphinctor-like lid. 
The body is elongated and provided with lateral fins (lamelliform 
expansions of the mantle). The mouth has a buccal membrane. 
The mantle-margin is locked to the base of the siphon by a specially- 
developed cartilaginous apparatus. Numerous w’ater-pores are pre- 
sent in the head and anterior region of the body, leading into re- 
cesses of the integument of unknown significance. The oviduct is 
single ; large nidamental glands are present. The viscero-pericar- 
dial space is large, and lodges the ovary (Sepia). There is always 
a shell present wfoich is enclosed by the upgrowth of the mantle, 
so as to become * internal.” 


Section a. — Decapoda Calciphora. 
-Internal shell calcareous. 


Character.- 
Family 1.- 

Genus : Spirula, Lam. (fig. 100, D). 

Family 2. — Belcmnitidm. 

Genera ; \SpiTulirostTd\, d’Orb. (fig. 100, 0) ; IBeloptera?^ Desh. ; 
\Bel&miosis\ Edw. ; \Con.oteutlvis\ d’Orb. (fig. 100, A) ; [Acam.- 
thoteuthis], R. Wag. ; [Belemnites\, Lister, 1678 ; \BeUmmtella\ 
d’Orb.; {Xiphote%dh%s\, Huxley. 

Family 3. — Sepiadm. 

Genera: Sepia, L. (figs. 92, 98, &c.); \Belosepid\, Yoltz ; GqccO‘ 
teuthis, Owen. 
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S<’!rtion b.' — Ch^'intltophom* 

Oiaracter . — luteriial uoriiv. 

Buli-sct tion u. — Mfjt^psldw- {(FOrh.). 

Etc with do.M^d t-oniea, so that thu siirrauiidiiig water does not 
touch the lens; mostly fre(|ueiitcrs of tJie coast. 

Family 1. — Lol/fjbhr. 

Genera: Loflijo, (tigs. 09, &e.); Loliolns, Steeustrup ; 

St'^ioienfliLs, Fiv. ; Dcsl. ; [Lq^Mcathts], Meyer; 

\7kla(uv,h'ffut!\ Ag. ; {lkh}fy:utklii\ AHirist. 

Family pin! aiax 

GeiiVra ; i<»'jhvbi, SchneM. ; Owen. 

S a] t-scctiou S. — Oiijop?, tdiG (iFOrb. ). 

Eye with coruea. so that tlie surrounding water bathes the 
aiiierioi* snrfaa'c of tlie lens ; ino.-tly pelagic loihmds. 
family — €,'f:rn<‘]ibj(.hi\ 

Genus: Cmvvlthi^ Lcucli (tig. 9-i, G). 

Fa ] 1 li ly 4. — Loiifjojis I die, 

Chmiis; LoJiijnjfsky Lam. (fig. 03, C). 

Fa] 1 lily 5 . — Oh e i roten th h I a: . 

(huicra : ClidrokuthiHy d'Orb. (fig. 93. A); Hist lot ciithiSy d’Orb. 
Family 0. — Thijsanotevfhuhe. 

GenuH: Thysanofenth Is, Troscbel (fig. 93, V>). 

Family 7.—-Omje?wtenfJmkc, 

Genera: Gonatics, Qmy ; OiiycIiokidhlSyLicMmst (fig. 97); 
chin, Lesueiir; Enftjdohidhls, d’tirh. , Vcmuna, Krohn; {Pleslo- 
feuthis], A. Wag. ; 3111 list. ; UosldiCHS, Steeiistruj) ; 

Ommasin’jdi cs, tF Orb. 

Sub-order 2. — Odojmla. 

C’/m.rarfer.s'.~^Bil)ra.ncltiata vrith the ibre-fooUlrawn oitt into eight 
arms only; suckers .sessile, devoid of homy ring; eyes small, the 


Fig. 9.5. — A. Male siiecimen of Octopus gnxnlandicus, with the third arm of the 
risiht. side hectocoGdizetl. B. Enlarged view of the heetocotylized arm of 
Sepia.. ■ " ■ 

Further Eemarh on the Cephalopoda . — In order to give 
a more pirecise conception of the organization of tlie Cephalo- 
poda in a concrete form we select the Pearly Nautilus for 
further de,scription, and in p>ass- ^ I 

ing its structure in review’ w'e \ f/ I 

shall take the opportunit}^ of J \\ tfj I 

comparing here and there the \ g \ \ S / 

peculiarities presented by that / to I s i 
j animal with tho.se obtaining in V P 5 If 

' allied forms. In the last edition ^ % nm /f v { 
of this w'ork the Pearly Nautilus f \y| 1 5 

was made the subject of a de- ( W V^A S 

tailed exposition by Professor j 1\ fsr 

Owen, and it has .seemed accord- ( 6 M p §lj 

ingly appropriate that it should j Sg IIW Siv>5 ,hI 
be somewhat fully treated on / fefl ||!jl! jj pj 

the present occasion also. The \ f! 

figures which illustrate the pre- I If 

sent description are (excepting ( V pi i 

fig. 89) original, and prepared A \ 

from dissections (made under the y J 

direction of the writer) of a male 
and female Nautilus poinpilius, J 

lately purchased for the Aluseum '4 

of University College, London. J 

Visceral Mump and Shell . — \ m 

The visceral hump of Nautilus \ J 

(if we exclude from considera- 

tlOll the fine siphlincillar pedicle Fig. 96. — Male of PaTosira mtenv,* 
yMch it traik, as it were, behind 

it) IS very little, if at all, affected arm. tlie first, second, 

by the coiled form of the shell “S 

■which it carries, since the animal arm of tim rignt side hecto- 
1 in cotylized; a;, tlieapicalsae oftlie 

always slips forward in the shell heetocotylized am ; y, tlie fila- 

^ it ^ows, and inhabits a cham- S°“omptet“ 

ber which is Jiractically cylindri- L the siphon. (From^Gegenhanr.) 
cal (fig. 89). Were the deserted chambers thrown off instead 
of ^ being accumulated behind the inhabited chamber as a 
coiled series of air-chambers, we should have a more correct 
indication in the shell of the extent and form of the animal’s 


Fig. 04,— Octopodoiis Siphouopods ; onc-fonrth tho n-atiiral size linear. A. 
PtnTiOGty]^ cardiformis, Quoy and Gain (from Xew ilealand). B. Tremoc- 
topu$ vimacens, Ver. (from tUe Meiliterranean). C. Crav^hia scahm, Owen 
(from the Atlantic Ocean ; one of the Decaiioda). I), Cirrftofeuthis MiUlei'i, 
Each, (from the Greenland coast). 

outer skin can be closed over them by a sphincter-like movenieixt. 
The body is short and rounded ; tho mantle has no cartilaginous 
locking apparatus, and^is always fused to the head dorsally by a 
broad nuclial band. No buccal membrane surrounds the mouth. 
The siphon is devoid of valves. The oviducts are paired ; there are 
no iiidaineutal glands. The viscero-pericardial space Is reduced to 
two narrow canals, pass%from the nephridia to the cap.siile of the 
genital gland. There is no shell on or in the visceral hump. 

Family 1. — OirrJiotaithidm. 

Genus : Cm'hotcutMs, Esch, {ScmdeptiOT'm, Eeinh.) (fig. 94, D). 
Family 2. — Octojiodidse. 

Genera : Pinnodoptes, d’Orb. (fig. 94, A) ; Odopm^ Lam, (fig. 95) ; 
Scmurgtfs, Trosch. ; Eledone^ Leach ; 
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body. Amongst Gastropods it is not very unusual to find 
the animal slipping forward in its shell as growth advances 
and leaving an unoccupied chamber in the apex of the shell. 
This may indeed become shut ofi from the occupied cavity 
by a transverse septum, and a series of such septa may be 
formed (fig. 42), but in no Gastropod are these apical 
chambers known to contain a 
gas during the life of the 
animal in whose shell they 
occur. A further peculiarity 
of the iSTautilus shell and of 
that of the allied extinct Am- 
monites, Scaphites, Orthoceras, 
etc., and of the living Spirula, 
is that the series of deserted 
air-chambers are traversed by 
a cord -like pedicle extending 
from the centro-dorsal area of 
the visceral hump to the small- 
est and first-formed chamber of 
the series. Ho structure com- 
parable to this siphuncular 
pedicle is known in any other 
Moliusca. Its closest repre- 
sentative is found in the so- 
cailed “ contractile cord of 
the remarkable form Ehabdo- 
pleura, referred according to 
present knowledge to the Poly- 
zoa. There appears to be no 
doubt that the deserted cham- 
bers of the Hautilus shell con- 
tain in the healthy living 
animal a gas which serves to 
lessen the specific gravity of 
the whole organism. The gas 
is said to be of the same com- 
position as the atmosphere, 
with a larger proportion of 
nitrogen. With regard to its 
origin we have only conjec- 
tures. Each septum shutting 
off an air-containing chamber 
is formed daring a period of 
quiescence, probably after the 
reproductive act, when the vis- 
ceral mass of the Hautilus may 
be slightly shrunk, and gas is 
secreted from the dorsal inte- 
gument so as to fill up the 
space previously occupied by 
the animal. A certain stage 
is reached in the growth of 
the animal when no new cham- 
bers are formed. The whole 
process of the loosening of the 
animal in its chamber and of 
its slipping forward when a 
new septum is formed, as well as the mode in which the 
air-chambers may be used as a hydrostatic apparatus, and 
the relation to this use, if any, of the siphuncular pedicle, 
is involved in obscurity, and is the subject of much in- 
genious speculation. In connexion with the secretion of 
gas by the animal, besides the parallel cases ranging from 
the Protozoon Arcella to the Physoclistic Fishes, from 
the Hydroid Siphonophora to the insect-larva Corethra, 
we have the identical phenomenon observed in the closely- 
allied Sepia when recently hatched. Here, in the pores 
of the internal rudimentary shell, gas is observable, which 
has nec6ssa|rily been liberated by the tissues which secrete 


^ Fir. 97. — Head and circum-oral pro- 
cesses of the fore-foot of Onycho- 
teiithis (from Owen), a, neck; 5, 
eye ; c, the eight sliort arms ; long 
prehensile arms, the clavate extre- 
mities of which are provided with 
suckers at e, and with a double row 
of hooks beyond at/. The tempo- 
rary con.iunction of the arms by 
means of the suckers enables them 
to act in combination. - 


the shell, and not derived from any external source 
(Huxley). 

The coiled shell of Nautilus, and by analogy that of the 
Ammonites, is peculiar in its relation to the body of the 
animal, inasmuch as the curvature of the coil proceeding 




Fig. 98. Fig. 99. 

Fig. 98. — The calcareous internal shell of Sapict officinalis, the so-called cAittle- 
bone. ■ a, lateral expan.sion ; h, anterior cancellated region ; c, laminated 
region, the laminfe enclosing air. 

Fig. 99,— -Tlie horny internal shell or gladius or pen of Loligo. 

from the centro-dorsal area is towards the head or forward, 
instead of away from the head and backwards as in other 
discoid coiled shells such as Planorbis ; tlie coil is in fact 
absolutely reversed in the two cases. Amongst the extinct 
allies of the Nauti- 



lus (Tetrabranch- 
iata) we find shells 
of a variety of 
shapes, open coils 
such as Scai^hites, 
leading on to per- 
fectly cylindrical 
shells with chamber 
succeeding cham- 
ber in a straight 
line (Orthoceras), 
whence again w^e 
may pass to the 
cork-screw spires 
formed by the shell 
of Turrilites. 

Whilst the Tetra- 
branchiata, so far as 
we can recognize 
their remains, are 
characterized by 
these large chambered shells, which, as in Nautilus, were 
with the exception of some narrow-mouthed forms such 
as Gomphoceras but very partially covered by reflexions 
of the mantle-skirt (fig. 89, 5), the Dibranchiata present 
an interesting series of gradations, in which we trace — 
(a) the diminution in relative size of the chambered 
shell; (b) its complete investiture by reflected folds of 
the maptle (Spirula, fig. 100, D); (e) the concrescence 


Fig. 190.— Internal sliclLs of Cephalopoda Slplnmo- 
poda- A. Shell of Conotf uthis dvpiniana, d’Orb. 
(from tl:e Neoeomiau of Franee). B. Shell of 
Xepht orligmcma, Fer. (Mediterranean). G. Shell 
of Spirvlirostra Bdlardii, d’Orb. (from the Mio- 
cene of Turin). The .specimen is cut so as to show 
in section the chambered shell and the laminated 
. V guard ” depo.sited upon its surface. D. Shell of 
Spirilla licvis, Gray (New Zealand). 
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of tlie IoRh of tlic Tna!!llo to fnrm a di‘liiritely-elo.^ed 
slieil-tiac ; (d) the .Hefretioiii by these iiiantle-fokk or walls 
of the Bliell“sac of ruhlitionai laniinie of calcareoits shell- 
Bubstaoee, whieh invest the original shell and eompletely 
alter its appc 3 aninec (Spirniirostra, iig- 100, C; Beleinuites) ; 
(e) the gnidiial dwindling and total disappearance of the 
original ehunibered shell, and survival alone of the calcare- 
ous iamiiue deiJf*sited by the inner walls of the sac (Sepia, 
fig. 100, ]>) ; {/) the disappearance of all calcareous sub- 
stance from tlie pen or ]>late which now represents the 
contents of the sheli-sac, and its persistence as a horny 
body siinjjly (IsRgo, iig. 01)); (fj) the total disappearance 
of the sheli'sac itself, and cc>nsor|nently of its pen or plate, 
nevertheics.s the rudhnents of the shell-sac appearing in 
tlie embryo and then evanescing (Octopus). The early 
appearance of tlie sac of the mantle in which tlie shell is 
enclosed, in Dibranchiata, has led to an erroneous identifi- 
cation of tliis sac with the primitive slieii-sac of the arclii- 
Mollusc (fig, 1), of Chiton (fig. 10, A), of Arion (fig. 60, 
D, u)y and of the normally-developing Molliiscan embryo 
(figs. 68 and 72*’^* sk). The first ap])earance of the slieli- 
sac of Dibranchiata is seen in figs. 121 and 122, its forma- 
tion as an open upgrowth of the centro-dorsal area of the 
embryo having been demonstrated by Lanlcester ( 34 :) in 
1873, who subsequently showed ( 35 ) that the same shell-sac 
appears and disappears without closing up in Argonauta 
and Octopus, and pointed out the distinctness of this sac 
and the primitive sheli-gland. The shell of the female 
Argonauta is not formed by the visceral hump, but by the 
enlarged arms of the foot, which are in life always closely 
applied to it. 

The shell of such Pteropoda as have shells (the Thecoso- 
mata) is excessively light, and fits close to the animal, no 
air-chambers being formed. It is important to note that 
in this division of the Cephalopoda there is the same tend- 
ency, which is carried so far in the Dibranchiate Biphono- 
pods, for the mantle-skirt to be reflected over and closely 
applied to the shell (c.y., Cavolinia, figs. 79 and 80). But 
in Pteropoda there is no complete formation of a closed 
gac by the reflected mantle, no thickening of the enclosed 
shell, no dwdndiing of the original shell and substitution 
for it of a laminated plate. The variety of form of 
the glass-iike shells of Pteropoda is a peculiarity of that 
group. j 

Ileadf Foot^ Jlmitle-sHrtf and Suh-paUial Chamber . — ^In i 
the Pearly ISTaiitilus the ovoid visceral hump is completely 
encircled by the free flap of integument knovm as mantle- 
skirt (fig. 91, e). Ill the antero-dorsal region this flap 

is enlarged so as to be reflected a little over the coil of the 
shell which rests on it. In the postero-ventral region the 
flap is deepest, forming an extensive siib-pallial chamber, 
at the entrance of which e is placed in fig. 91. A view of 
the interior of the sub-paliial chamber, as seen when the 
mantle-skirt is re trover ted and the observer faces in the 
direction indicated by the reference line passing from e in 
fig. 91, is given in fig. 101. With this should be com- 
pared the similar view of the sub-pallial chamber of the 
Dibranchiate Bepia (flg. 103). It should be noted as a 
difference between Nautilus and the Dibranchiates that in 
the former the nidamental gland (in the female) lies on 
that surface of the pallial chamber formed by the dependent 
mantle-flap (figs. 101, g.n . ; 89, F), whilst in the latter it lies 
on the surface formed by the body-waU ; in fact in the 
formei' the base of the fold forming the mantle-skirt com- 
prises in its area a'^part of what is unreflected visceral 
hump in the latter. 

The apertures of the two pairs of nephridia, of the vis- 
cero-pericardiai sac, of the genital ducts, and of the anus 
are shown in position on the body-wall of the pallial cham- 
ber of Nautilus in flgs. 101, .There are n^e::aportures 

. . " ; . ' : \ . Is#.: 


in all, one median (the anus), and four paired. Besides 

these apertures w’c notice fay/ ]uiirs of giil-jdiimes -which 
are undoubtedly typical ctcriidia, and a short papilla (the 
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Fi(?. 101.— 'View of the postero-ventral surlhce of a female Pearly Kautilus, th& 
mantle-skirt (c) being completely reflected so as to show the inner wall of 
the sub-pallial chamber (drawn from nature by A. G. Bourne), a, muscu- 
lar band passing from the mid-foot to the integument ; b, the valve on the- 
surface of the funnel-like raid-foot, parb'ally concealed by the inrolled lateral 
margin of the latter ; c, the mantle-skirt retroverted ; cm, the median anus ; 

post-anal papilla of unknown significance; nidamental gland; r.ov., 
aperture of the right oviduct ; lov., aperture of the rudimentary left oviduct 
(pyriform sac of Owen); nepli.a., aperture of the left anterior nephridium; 
neph.p, aperture of the left posterior nephridium ; viseper., left aperture of 
the viscerO'pericardial sac ; olf, the left osphradium placed near the base of 
the anterior gill-plume. The four gill-plumes (ctenidia) are not lettered. 

osphradium) between each anterior and posterior gill-plume 
(see figs. 101, 102, and explanation). As compared with 
this in a Dibranchiate, we find (fig. 103) only four aper- 
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Fig, 102.— View of the postero-ventral surface of a male Pearly Nautilus, the 
mantle-skirt (c) being completely reflected so as to show the inner wall of 
the sub-pallial chamber, and the four ctenidia and the foot cut short (drawn 
from nature by A. G. Bourne), pe., penis, being the enlarged termination 
of the right spermatic duet ; l.sjx, apertui'e of the rudimentary left spermatic 
duct (pyriform sac of Owen). Other letters as in fig. 101. 

tures, viz,, the median anus with adjacent orifice of the 
ink-sac, the single pair of nephridial apertures, and one 
as 3 nnmetrical genital aperture (on the left side), except in 
female Octopoda and a few others where the genital 
ducts and their apertures are paired. No viscero-peri- 
cardial pores are present on the surface of the pallial 
chamber, since in the Dibranchiata the viscero-pericardial 
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sac opens by a pore into eacli nepliridium instead of 
directly to tiie surface. A single pair of ctenidia (gill- 
plumes) is present instead of tlie two pairs in Nautilus. 
The existence of two pairs of ctenidia and of two pairs 
of nephridia in Nautilus; placed one behind the other, is 
highly remarkable. The interest of this arrangement is in 
relation to the general morphology of the Mollusca, for. 
it is impossible to view this repetition of organs in a linear 
series as anything else than an instance of metameric seg- 
mentation, comparable to the segmentation of the ringed 
w^orms and Arthropods. The only other example which 
we have of this metamerism in the Mollusca is presented 
by the Chitons. There we find not two pairs of ctenidia 
merely, but sixteen pairs (in some si^ecies more) accom- 










in Nautilus has the form of a number of lobes carrying 
tentacles and completely surrounding the mouth (figs. 88, 
89, 91). The mid-foot is a broad median muscular process 
which exhibits in the most interesting manner a curling in 
of its margins so as to form an incomplete siphon (fig. 
101), a condition which is completed and rendered per- 
manent in the tubular funnel, which is the form presented 
by the corresponding part of Dibranchiata (fig. 96). The 
hind-foot possibly is represented by the valvular fold on the 
surface of the siphon-like mid-foot. In the Pteropoda the 
wing-like swimming lobes (epipodia or pteropodia) corre- 
spond to the two halves of the siphon, and are much the 
largest element of the foot. The fore-foot surrounding 
the head is often quite small, but in Clioiie and Pneiimo- 
dermon carries lobes and suckers. A hind-foot is in Ptero- 
poda often distinctly present; it is open to doubt as to 
whether the corresponding region of the foot in Siphono- 
poda is developed at all. 

The lobes of the fore-foot of Nautilus and of the other 
Siphonopoda require further description. It has been 
doubted whether these lobes were rightly referred (by 
Huxley) to the fore-foot, and it has been maintained by some 
zoologists (Grenacher, Jhering) that they are truly processes 
of the head. It appears to the present writer to be im- 
possible to doubt that the lobes in question are the fore- 
portion of the foot when their development is examined 
(see fig. 121, and especially fig. 72'^'^), further, when the fact 
is considered that they are innervated by the pedal ganglion, 
and, lastly, when the comparison of such a Siphonopod as 
Sepia is made with such a Pteropod as Pneumodermon in its 
larval (fig. 84) as well as in its adult condition (fig. 85). The 






Eig. 103.— -View of tlie postero- ventral surface of a male Sepia, obtained by- 
cutting longitudinally tlie linn mantle-skirt and drawing the divided hah’-es 
apart. This figure is strictly comparable with fig. 101. C, the head ; the 
mid-foot or siphon, whicli has been cut open so as to display the valve i ; E, 
the glandular tissue of the left nepliridium or renal-sac, which has been cut 
open (see fig. 108) ; P, P, the lateral fins of the mantle-skirt ; Br, the single 
pair of branchiie (ctenidia) ; a, the anus,— immediately below it is the open- 
ing of the ink-bag ; c, cartilaginous socket in the siphon to receive c', the 
cartilaginous knob of the mantle-skirt,— the two constituting the “pallial 
hinge apparatus ” characteristic of Deeapoda, not found in Octopoda ; g, the 
azygos genital papilla and aperture *, % valve of the siphon (possibly the rudi- 
mentary hind-foot); m, muscular band connected vdth the fore-foot and 
mid-foot (sii'ihon) and identical with the muscular mass Jc in fig. 91 ; r, renal 
papillse, carrying the apertures of the nephridia; branchial efferent 
blood-vessel ; v.h')'', bulbous enlargements of the branchial blood-vessels (see 
figs. 10‘1, 108) ; t, ink-bag. (From Gegenbaur.) 

panied by a similar metamerism of the dorsal integument, 
which carries eight shells. In Chiton the nephridia are 
not affected by the metamerism as they are in Nautilus. 
It is impossible on the present occasion to discuss in the 
way which their importance demands the significance of 
these two instances among Mollusca of incomplete or partial 
metamerism ; but it would be wrong to pass them by with- 
out insisting upon the great importance which the occur- 
rence of these isolated instances of metameric segmentation 
in a group of otherwise unsegmented organisms possesses, 
and the light which they may be made to throw upon the 
nature of metameric segmentation in general. 

The foot and head of Nautilus are in the adult inex- 
tricably grown together, the eye being the only part belong- 
ing primarily to the head which projects from the aU- 
embracing foot. The fore-foot or front portion of the foot , 




Pig. 104— -Circulatory and excretory organs of Sepia (from Gegenbaur, after 
John Hunter). branchiai (ctenidia) ; c, ventricle of the heart ; a, anterior 

artery (aorta); a', posterior artery; v, the right and left auricles (enlarge- 
ments of the efferent brancliial veins) ; v\ efierent branchial vein on the free 
face of the gill-plume ; v.c, vena cava ; v!,, vc\ advehent branchiai vessels 
(branches of the vena cava, see fig. 108) ; vo", abdominal veins ; x, branchiai 
hearts and appendages ; re, e, glandular substance of the nephridia developed 
on the wall of the great veins on their way to the gills. The arrows indicate 
the direction of the blood-current. 

larval Pneumodermon shows clearly that the sucker-bearing 
processes of that Mollusc are originally far removed from 
the head and close in position to the pteropodial lobes of 
the foot. By differential growth they gradually embrace 
and obliterate the head, as do the similar sucker-bearing 
processes of Sepia. In both cases the sucker-bearing pro- 
cesses are fore-foot. The fore-foot of Nautilus completely 
surrounds the buccal cone (fig. 88, e), so as to present an 
appearance with its expanded tentacles similar to that of the 
disc of a sea-anemone (Actinia). No figure has hitherto 
been published exhibiting this circum-oral disc with its 
tentacles in natural position as when the animal is alive and 
swimming, the small figure of Yalenciennes being deficient 
in detail. All the published figures represent the actual 
appearance of the contracted spirit-specimens. Mr A. G. 
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Boxinie, B.Sc*, of TJni%-ersity College, lias prepared from 
actual spcciinens tlie drawings of this part in the male and 
female Nautilus re]) rod need in fig. 88, and has restored the 
parts to their natural form when ex])anded. The drawings 
show Yery strikingly the difference between male and female. 
In the female (lower figure), xve observe in the centre of 
the disc the buccal cone e carrying the heak-like pair of 
jaws which project from the finely papillate buccal membrane. 
Three tentaciiliferous lobes of the fore-foot are in immediate 
contact with this buccal cone ; they are the right and left 
(c, c) inner lobes, as we propose to call them, and the in- 
ferior inner lobe (f^), — called inferior because it really lies 
ventral wards of the mouth. This inner inferior lobe is 
clearly a double one, representing a right and left inner 
inferior lobe fused into one. A lamellated organ on its sur- 
face, probably olfactory in function ('m), marks the separation 
of the constituent halves of this double lobe. Each half 
carries a group of fourteen tentacles. The right and the 
left inner lobes (c, c) each (l^arry twelve tentacles. Ex- 



Fro. 105. — Diagraiii to sJkh^v tlio relations of th lieart in the Mollusca (from 
Gegenbaiir). J. Part of the dorsal vascular truiik and transverse trunks of 
a worm. /J. Vent.ricle and auricles of Xautilus. C. Of a Lamellibranch, of 
Chiton, or of Loligu. IJ. Of Octopus. JT. Of a Gastropod, a, auricle*; if, 
ventricle ; a*', arteria ceplialica (aorUi) ; a/, arteria abdominalis. The arrows 
show the direction of the. blood-'current. 

ternal to these three lobes the muscular substance of the 
mouth-embracing foot is raised into a ivide ring, which 
becomes especially thick and large in the dorsal region 
where it is notably modified in form, offering a concavity 
into which the coil of the shell is received, and furnish- 
ing a protective roof to the retracted mass of tentacles. 
This part of the external annular lobe of the fore-foot is 
called the ^‘hood” (figs. 90, 91, w.). The median antero- 
posterior line traversing this hood exactly corresponds to 
the line of concrescence of the two halves of the fore-foot, 
which primitively grew forward one on each side of the 
head, and finally fused together along this line in front of 
the mouth. The tentacles carried by the great annular 
lobe are nineteen on each side, thirty-eight in ail. They 
are somewhat larger than the tentacles carried on the three 
inner lobes. The dorsalmost pair of tentacles (marked 
^ in fig. 88) are the only ones which actually belong to 
that part of the disc which forms the great dorsal hood 
The hood is, in fact, to a large extent formed by the enlarged 
sheaths of these two tentacles. In the jimmonites (fossil 
Tetrabranchiata allied to Nautilus) the dorsal surface of 
the hood secreted a shelly plate in two pieces, known to 
palceontologists as Trigonellites and x^ptychus. Possibly, 
however, this double plate was carried on the surface of 
the bilobed nidamental gland with the form and sculptur- 
ing of which, in Nautilus, it closely agrees. All the ten- 
tacles of the circum-oral disc are set in remarkable tubular 
sheaths, into which they can be drawn. The sheaths of 
some of those belonging to the external or annular lobe are 
seen in fig. 91, marked n. The sheaths are muscular as 
well as the tentacles, and are simply tubes from the base 
of which the solid tentacle grows. The functional signifi- 
cance of this sheathing arrangement is as obscure as its 
morphological origin. With reference to the latter, it 
appears highly probable that the tubular sheath represents 
the cup of a sucker such as is found, on the fore-foot of the 
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Dibranchiata. In any case, it seems to the writer impos- 
sible to doubt that each tentacle, and its sheath on a lobe 
of the circum-oral disc of Nautilus, corresponds to a sucker , 
on such a lobe of a Dibranchiate. Kef erstein follows Owen 
in strongly opposing this identification, and^ m regarding 
such tentacle as the equivalent of a wdiole lobe or arm of a 
Decapod or Octopod Dibranch. We find in the details of 
liiese structures, especially in the facts concerning the 
hectocotylus and spadix, the most conclusive reasons for 
dissenting from Owen’s vievr. We have so far enumer- 
ated in the female Nautilus ninety tentacles. Four more 
remain which have a very peculiar position, and almost 
lead to the suggestion that the eye itself is a modified 
tentacle. These remaining tentacles are placed one above 
(before) and one below (fehind) each eye, and bring up 
the total to ninety-four (fig. 91, % v). They must he con- 
sidered as also belonging to the fore-foot which thus sur- 
rounds the eye. 

In the adult male Nautilus we find the following im- 
portant differences in the tentaculiferous disc as compared 
with the female (see upper drawing in fig. 88). The 
inner inferior lobe is rudimentary, and carries no tentacles. 
It is represented by three groups of lamellae (cZ), ■which are 
not fully exposed in the drawing. The right and left inner 
lobes are subdivided each into tw^o portions. The right 
shoxvs a larger portion carrying eight tentacles, and smaller 
detached groups ({j') of four tentacles, of which three have 
their sheaths united -whilst one stands alone. These four 
tentacles may be called the anti-spadix.” The left inner 
lobe shows a similar larger portion carrying eight tentacles, 
and a curious conical body in front of it corresponding to 
the anti-spadix. This is the spadix ” of Yan der Hoeven 
(36). It carries no tentacles, but is terminated by imbri- 
cated lamella. These lamellae a]3pear to represent the four 
tentacles of the anti-spadix of the right internal lobe, and 
are generally regarded as corresponding to that modification 
of the sucker-bearing arms of male Dibranchiate Siphono- 
pods to which the name ^^hectocotylus” is applied. The 
spadix is in fact the hectocotylized portion of the fore- 
foot of the male Nautilus. The hectocotylized arm or lobe 
of male Dibranchiata is connected with the process of copu- 
^tion, and in the male Nautilus the spadix has probably a 
similar significance, though it is not possible to suggest 
how it acts in this relation. It is important to observe 
that the modification of the fore-foot in the male as com- 
pared with the female Nautilus is not confined to the 
existence of the spadix. The anti-spadix and the reduction 
of the inner inferior lobe are also male peculiarities. The 
external annular lobe in the male does not difier from that 
of the female ; it carries nineteen tentacles on each side. 
The four ophthalmic tentacles are also present. Thus in 
the male Nautilus we find altogether sixty-two tentacles, 
the thirty-two additional tentacles of the female being repre- 
sented by lamelliform structures. 

If we now compare the fore-foot of the Dibranchiata with 
that of Nautilus, ^ve find in the first place a more simple 
arrangement of its lobes, which are either four or five pairs 
of tapering processes (called ^^arms”) arranged in a series 
around the buccal cone, and a substitution of suckers for 
tentacles on the surface of these lobes (figs. 92, 95, 96). 
The most dorsally-placed pair of arms, corresponding to the 
two sides of the hood of Nautilus, are in reality the most" 
anterior (see fig. 75, (6) ), and are termed the first pair. In 
the Octopoda there are four pairs of these arms (figs. 94, 
95), in the Decapoda five pairs, of which the fourth is 
greatly elongated (figs. 92, 93). In Sepia and other Deca- 
poda (not all) each of these long arms is withdrawn into a 
pouch beside the head, and is only ejected for the purpose 
of prehension. The figures referred to show some of the 
variations in form which these amis may assume. In the 
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Octopoda tlicy are not unfreqnently connected by a web, 
and form an efficient swimming-bell. The suckers are placed 
on tlie ad-oral surface of the arms, and may be in one, 
two, or four and very numerous. In place of suckers 
ill some genera we find on certain arms or parts of the 
arms horny hooks ; in other cases a hook rises from the 
centre of each sucker. The hooks on the long arms of 
Oiiychoteuthis are drawn in fig. 97. The fore-foot, with 
its apparatus of suckers and hooks, is in the Dibranchiata 
-essentially a prehensile apparatus, though the whole series 
of arms ill the Octopoda serve as swimming organs, and in 
many (e.ff,, the Common Octopus or Poulp) the sucker- 
bearing surface is used as a crawling organ. 

In the males of the Dibranchiata one of the arms is 
more or less modified in connexion with the reproductive 
function, and is called the “ hectocotyiized arm.’^ This 
name is derived from the condition assumed by the arm 
in those cases in which its modification is carried out to 
the greatest extent. These cases are those of the Octo- 
pods A r(j07iauta argo md Faraswa catemdata (fig. 96). 
In the males of these the third arm (on the left side in 
Argonauta, on the right side in Parasira) is found before 
the breeding season to be represented by a globular sac of 
integument. This sac bursts, and from it issues an arm 
larger than its neighbours, having a small sac at its extremity 
in Parasira (fig. 96, c-r), from which subsequently a long 
filament issues. Before copulation the male charges this 
arm with the spermatophores or packets of spermatozoa 
removed from its generative orifice beneath the mantle-skirt, 
and during coitus the arm becomes detached and is left 
adhering to the female by means of its suckers. A new arm 
is formed at the cicatrix before the next breeding season. 
The female, being much larger than the male, swims away 
with the detached arm lodged beneath her mantle-skirt. 
There, in a way which is not understood, the fertilization 
•of the eggs is effected. Specimens of the female Parasira 
with the detached arm adherent were examined by Cuvier, 
who mistook the arm for a parasitic worm and gave to it 
the name Plectocotylus. Accordingly, the correspondingly 
modified arms of other Siphonopoda are said to be hecto- 
■cotylized. Steenstrup has determined the hectocotylized 
■condition of one 0 other of the arms in a number of male 
Dibranchs as follows : — in all, excei^ting Argonauta and 
Parasira, the modification of the arm is slight, consisting in 
;a small enlargement of part or the whole of the arm, and 
the obliteration of some of its suckers, as shoMui in fig. 95, 
A, B; in Octopus and Eiedone the third right arm is 
Iiectocotylized; in Eossia the first left arm is hectocotylized 
•along its whole length, and the first right arm also in the 
middle only; in Sepiola only the first left arm along its 
whole length ; in Sepia it is the fourth left arm which is 
modified, and at its base only ; in Sepioteuthis, the same at 
its apex ; in Loligo, the same also at its apex; in Loliolus, 
the same along its whole length ; in Ommastrephes, 
Oiiychoteuthis, and Loligopsis no hectocotylized arm has 
Iiithcrto been observed. 

In the females of several Dibranchs (Sepia, &c.) the 
packets of spermatozoa or spermatophores received from 
the male have been observed adhering to the smaller arms. 
How they are passed in this case by the female to the ova 
in order to fertilize them is unknown. 

Musculature, Fms, and Cartilaginous SIceleton.—W ithout 
•entering into a detailed account of the musculature of 
Nautilus, we may point out that the great muscular masses 
of the fore-foot and of the mid-foot (siphon) are ultimately 
traceable to a large transverse mass of muscular tissue, 
the ends of which are visible through the integument on 
the right and left surfaces of the body dorsal of the 
free flap of the mantle-skirt (fig. 89, I, I, and fig. 91, Ic), 
'These muscular areje have a certain adhesion to the shell, • 
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and serve both to hold the animal in its shell and as the 
fixed supports for the various movements of the teritaculi- 
ferous lobes and the siphon. They are to bo identified 
with the ring-like area of adhesion by wiaich the foot-muscle 
of the Limpet is attached to the shell of that animal (see 
fig. 27). In the Dibranchs a sirniiar origin of the muscular 
masses of the fore-foot and raid-foot from the sides of the 
shell — modified, as this is, in position and relations — can be 
traced. 

In Nautilus there are no fin-like expansions of the integu- 
ment, whereas such occur in the Decapod Dibranchs along 
the sides of the visceral hump (figs. 92, 93). As an excep- 
tion among Octopoda lateral fins occur in Pinnocto 2 -)us (fig. 
94, A), and in Cirrhoteuthis (fig. 94, D). In the Ptero- 
podous division of the Cephalopoda such fin-like expansions 
of the dorsal integument do not occur, which is to be con- 
nected with the fact that another region, the mid-foot, which 
in Siphonopods is converted into a siphon, is in them 
expanded as a pair of fins. 

In Nautilus there is a curious plate-like expansion of 
integument in the mid-dorsal region just behind the hood, 
lying between that structure and the portion of mantle- 
skirt which is reflected over the shell. This is showm in 
fig. 90, b. If we trace out the margin of this plate we 
find that it becomes continuous on each side with the 
sides of the siphon or mid-foot. In Sepia and other Deca- 
pods (not ill Octopods) a closely similar plate exists in an 
exactly corresponding position (see h in figs. 110, 111). In 
Sepia a caxtilaginous development occurs here immediately 
below the integument forming the so-called “nuchal plate,” 
drawn in fig. 116, D. The morphological significance of 
this nuchal lamella, as seen both in Nautilus and in Sepia, 
is not obvious. Cartilage having the structure showm in 
fig. 117 occurs in various regions of the body of Siphono- 
poda. In ail Glossophorous Mollusca the lingual apparatus 
is supported by internal skeletal pieces, having the char- 
acter of cartilage ; but in the Siphonopodous Cep^halopoda 
such cartilage has a wider range. 

In Nautilus a large H-shaped piece of cartilage is found 
forming the axis of the mid-foot or siphon (fig. 116, A, 
B). Its hinder part extends up into the head and supports 
the peri-oesophageal nerve-mass (a), wiiilst its two anterior 
rami extend into the tongue-like siphon. In Sepia, and 
Dibranchs generally, the cartilage takes a different form, 
as shown in fig. 116, C. The processes of this cartilage 
cannot be identified in any w’^ay with those of the capito- 
pedai cartilage of Nautilus. The lower larger portion of 
this cartilage in Sepia is called the cephalic cartilage, and 
forms a complete ring round the a^sophagus ; it completely 
invests also the ganglionic nerve-collar, so that all the 
nerves from the latter have to pass through foramina in , 
the cartilage. The outer angles of this cartilage spread 
out on each side so as to form a cup-like receptacle for the 
eyes. The two processes springing right and left from this 
large cartilage in the median line (fig. 116, C) are the 
“ prse-orbitai cartilages ; ” in front of these, again, there is 
seen a piece like an inverted T, wffiich forms a support to 
the base of the “arms” of the fore-foot, and is the “basi- 
brachial ” cartilage. The Decapod Dibranchs have, further, 
the “ nuchal cartilage ” already mentioned, and in Sepia, a 
thin plate-like sub-ostracal ” or (so-called) dorsal cartilage, 
the anterior end of which rests on and fits into the concave 
nuchal cartilage. In Octopoda there is no nuchal cartilage, 
but two band-like “ dorsal cartilages,” In Decapods there 
are also tw^o cartilaginous sockets on the sides of the funnel 
— “ siphon-hinge cartilages into which fleshy knobs of 
the mantle-skirt are loosely fitted. In Sepia, along the 
whole base-line of each lateral fin of the mantle (fig. 92), 
is a “ basi-pterygial cartilage,” It is worthy of remark that 
we have, thus developed, in Dibranch Siphonopods a more 
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complete internal cartilaginou.'i skeleton tlian is to be found 
in some of tlie lower I'ertebrates. There are other instances 
of cartilaginous eudceskeietou in groups other than the 
Yertebrata. Thus in some capito-branchiate Chaitopods 
cartilage forms a skeletal support for the gill-plumes, whilst 
in the Arachnids (;Mygale, Scorpio) and in Liinuius a large 
internai cartilaginous plate — the ento-sternite — is devel- 
oped as a support for a largo series of muscles. 

Alimptdarfj Tract — The buccal cone of Nautilus is ter- 
minated by a 'cillous margin (buccal membrane) simround- 
ing the pair of ])eak-like jaws. These are very strong and 
dense in Nautilus, being calciiied. Fossilized beaks of Tetra- 
brancliiata are known under the name of Ehyncholites. 
In Dibranehs the beaks are horny, but similar in shape to 
those of Nautilus. They resemble in general those of a 
parrot, the lower beak being the 
larger, and ovoria])ping the upper or 
dorsal beak. The lingual i*ibbon and 
odonto})horaL apparatus has the struc- 
ture which is ty];)ical for Glosso- 
phorous Mollusca. In hg. 107, A is 
represented a single row of teeth 
from the lingual ribbon of Nautilus, 
and in fig. 107, B, C, of other Bi- 
piionopoda. 

In Nautilus a long and wide crop 
or dilated msophagus (cr, hg. 110) 
passes from the muscular buccal mo.ss, 
and at the apex of the visceral hump 
passes into a highly muscular stom- 
ach, resemlding the gizzard of a bird 
hg. 110). A nearly straight 
intestine passes from the muscular 
stomach to the anus, near which it 
develops a small ca3ciim. In other 
Biphonopods the msopliagus is usually pio. jioo.-Aiiinentap' caiiai 
narrower (fig. 106, oe), and the mus- 
cular stomach more capacious (fig. 

106, ?;), whilst a very important 
feature in the alimentary tract is 
formed by the ctecum. In all but 
Nautilus the cajcimi lies near the 
stomach, and may be very capacious 
— much larger than the stomach in Lolifjo vulgaris — or 
elongated into a spiral coil, as in %. 106, e. The simple 


JFia. lOV.—I/ingnal dentition of Siphonopoda. A. A single row of lingual teeth 
of Ka-utihis pompiUus (after Keferstein). B. Two rows of lingual teeth of 
Sepia offioinalis (after Trosehel). C. Lingual teeth of Bledom cirrhosa (after 
Loven), 

TJ-shaped .flexure of the alimentary tract as seen in hg. 
106, and in fig. 110, is the only important one which it 
exhibits in the Cephalopoda,— the Pteropoda (except the 
Limacinida) agreeing with the '^inhonopoda in this sim- 


of Loligo sagitiata (from Ge- 
genbaur). The huccxil nuuss 
is omitted, oesophagus ; 
•V, the stomach opened long- 
itudinally ; X, prohe passed 
tlirough the pylorus; c, 
commencement of tlie c»- 
eiiiii ; r, its spiral portion ; 
i, intestine ; a, ink-hag ; h, 
its opening into the rectum. 


plicity in consequence of their visceral hump being un- 
twisted. The acini of the large liver of Nautilus are 
compacted into a solid reddish-brown mass by a firm 
membrane, as also is the case in the Dibranchiata. 
The liver has four paired lobes in Nautilus, which open 
by two bile-ducts into the alimentary canal at the com- 
mencement of the intestine. The bile-ducts unite before 
entering the intestine. In Dibranchiata the two large 
lobes of the liver are placed antero-dorsally (beneath 
the shell in Decapoda), and the bile-ducts open into the 
Ccecimi. Upon the bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are deve- 
loped yellowish glandular diverticula, which are known 
as “pancreas,'' though neither physiologically nor morpho- 
logically is there any ground for considering either the so- 
called liver or the so-called pancreas as strictly equivalent 
to the glands so denominated in the Yertebrata. In Nauti- 
lus the erpiivaleiits of the pancreatic diverticula of the 
Dibranehs can be traced upon the relatively shorter bile- 
ducts. 

Salivary Glands are not developed in Nautilus unless a 
pair of glandular masses lying on the buccal cavity are to 
be considered as such. In the Dibranehs, on the contrary, 
one (Sepia, Loligo) or two pairs of large salivary glands 
are present, an anterior and a posterior (Octopus, Eledone, 
Onychoteutliis). Each pair of salivary glands has its 
paired ducts united to form a single duct, which runs 
forward from the glands and opens into the buccal cavity 
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Pig. lOS. —Diagram of the nephridial sacs, and the veins wliicli run through' 
them, in S^ia officinalis (alter Vigelius). The nephridial sacs are supposed 
to have their upper walls remove<l. r.c, vena cava ; r.d.v.c, right descending: 
branch of the same ; 7\s.v,c, left descending bi'anch of the same; v.h.a., vein 
from the ink-bag; v.m, mesenteric vein; v.g, genital vein; v.a.d, right 
abdominal vein ; v.u.s, left abdominal vein; v.'p.i, right pallial vein; v.p.s, 
left pallial vein ; c.b, branchial heart ; x, appendage of the same ; c.v, capsulA 
of the branchial Iieart ; external aperture of the right nephridial sac ; y, 
reno-pericardial orilice placing the left renal sac or nephridium in communi- 
cation with the viscero-pericardial sac, the course of which below the iiephri- 
dial sac is indicated by dotted lines ; ?/, the similar orifice of the right side 
a.r, glandular renal outgrowths ; w.h^ viscero-pericardial sac (dotted ouiiine). 

near the radula. The anterior pair of glands %vlien present 
lie in the bead near tbe buccal mass, the posterior pair lie 
much farther back beneath the liver, at the sides of the 
oesophagus. It is the posterior pair which alone are pre- 
sent in Sepia and Loligo. The ink-bag is to be considered 
as an appendage of the rectum. It is not developed in 
Nautilus, nor in the Pteropoda,* in all Dibranchiata (even in 
the fossil Belemnites) it is present (fig. 106, a; fig. 103, t), 
and has been observed to develop as a diverticulum of the 
rectum, with spirally plaited walls which very early secrete 
a black pigment. The spiral plaitings of the walls diminish. 
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an relative size as tlie volume of tlie sac increases. Its 
•outer surface acquires a metallic iridescence similar to that 
of the integuments of many fishes. The opening of the 
ink-sac is in the adult sometimes distinct from but near to 
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Fig. 109. — Diagram to .show the relations of tlie four nephridial sacs, the viseero- 
pericardial sac, and the lieart, and large ves.sels in Naiitiln.s (drawn by A. G. 
Bourne), neph, nepli, on the right side point to the two nepliridia of that 
side (the two of the oppo.site side are not lettered), —each is seen to have an 
independent aperture ; x is the viscero-pericardial sac, the dotted line indicat- 
ing its backward extension; visc.per.apert iimi'kB an arrow introduced into 
the right aperture of the viscero-pericardial sac; r.e., r.e., point to the 
glandular enlarged walls of the advehent branchial vessels,— t\ro small 
glandular bodies of tlie kind are seen to project into each nephridial sac, 
whilst a larger body of the same kind depends from each of the four branchial 
adveiieut vessels into the viscero-pericardial sac; v.c., vena cava; vent, 
ventricle of the heart; ao., cephalic aorta (the small abdominal aorta not 
drawn) ; a.b.v, advehent branchial vessel ; e.v.h, etferent branchial vessel. 

tlie anus (Sepia) ; in other cases it opens into the rectum 
near the anus. The ink-bag of Dibranch Siphonopoda is 
possibly to be identified with the adrectai (purpuriparous) 
.gland of some Gastropoda. 

Ccelonij Blood-vcmiilar System^ and Excretory Organs.— 
.Nautilus and the other Siphonopoda conform to tie 



Fig. 110. —Diagram representing a vertical approximately median antcro 
posterior section of Nmitihis pompilins {from a drawing by A. G. Bourne). 
The iiarts which are quite black are the cut muscular surfaces of the foot and 
buccal mass, a, the shell; I, the nuchal plate identical %vith the nuchal 
cartilage of Sepia (see fig. 90, 5); e, the integument covering the visceral 
hump ; d, the mantle flap or skirt in. the dorsal region where it rests against 
the coil of the shell ; e, the inferior margin of the liiantle-skirt resting on the 
lip of the shell represented by the dotted line ; /, the pallial chamber ^dth 
two of the four gills ; the vertically cut median portion of the mid-foot 
(siphon); 7i, the capito-pedal cartilage (see fig. 110); i, the valve of the 
•si]>hon ; I, the siphuncular pedicle (cut short) ; m, tlie hood or dorsal enlarge- 
ment of the annular lobe of the fore-foot ; n, tentacles of the annular lobe ; 
p, tentacles of the inner inferior lobe ; q, buccal membrane ; r, upper jaw or 
beak ; s, lower jaw or beak ; t, lingual ribbon ; x, the viscero-pericardial sac ; 
%.c, nerve-collar ; oe, cesophagus ; cr, crop ; gisz, gizzard ; mt, intestine ; an, 
anus ; ni, nfdamental gland ; nept, aperture of a nephridial sac ; r.e, renal 
glandular masses on the walls of the afferent branchial veins (see fig. , 109) ; 
a.b.v., afferent branchial vessel; e.b.v, eflerent branchial vessel; ventricle 
, of the heart. 

general Molluscan cbaracters in regard to these organs. 
Whilst the general body-cavity or coelom forms a lacunar 
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blood-system or series of narrow spaces, connected with 
the trunks of a well-developed vascular system, that part 
of the original cceloni surrounding the heart and known 
as the Molluscan pericardium becomes shut ofi‘ from tliis 
general blood-lymph system, and communicates, directly in 
Nautilus, in the rest through the nephridia, with the' exte- 
rior. In the Sijihonopoda this specialized pericardial cavity 
is particularly large, and has been recognized as distinct 
from the blood-carrying spaces, even by anatomists who 
have not considered the pericardial space of other Mollusca 
to be thus isolated. The enlarged pericardium, which may 
even take the form of a pair of sacs, has been variously 
named, but is best known as the viscero-pericardial sac or 
chamber. In Nautilus this sac occupies the whole of the 
postero-dorsal surface and a part of the anteroTdorsal (see 
fig. 110, x\ investing the genital and other viscera which 
lie below it, and having the ventricle of the heart sus- 
pended in it. Certain membranes forming incomplete 
septa, and a curious muscular band— the pallio:;cardiac 
band — traverse the sac. The four branchial advehent veins, 
which in traversing the walls of the four nephridial sacs 
give off, as it were, glandular diverticula into those sacs, 
also give off at the same points four much larger giandular 



Fig. 111. — Dia^am representing a vertical approximately median antero- 
posterior section of Sepia officinalis (from a drawing by A, G. Bourne). The 
lettering corresponds with that of fig. 110, with which this drawing is intended 
to be compared, a, shell (here enclosed by a growth of the mantle) ; b, the 
nuchal plate (here a cartilage) ; c (the reference line should be continued 
through the black area representing the shell to the outline below it), the 
integument covering the visceral liump; d, the reflected portion of the 
mantle-skirt forming the sac which encloses the shell ; e, the inferior margin 
of the mantle-skirt (month of the pallial chamber) ; f, tlie pallial cliamber ; 
g, the vertically cut median portion of the mid-foot (siphon) ; i, the valve of 
the siphon ; m, the two upper lobes of the fore-foot ; n, the long prehensile 
anns of the same ; o, the fifth or lowermost lobe of the fore-foot ; p, the tliird 
lobe of the fore-foot ; g, the buccal membrane ; v, the upper beak or jaw ; s, 
tlie lower beak or jaw ; t, the lingual ribbon ; x, the viscero-pericardial sac ; 
n.c, the nerve-collar ; C7\, the ci'Op ; gisz., the gizzard ; an, the anus ; e.t., the 
left ctenidium or gill-plume; vent, ventricle of the lieai’t; a.b.v., afferent 
luanchial vessel ; e.b.v, efferent branchial vessel ; re, renal glandular mas.s ; 
n.7t.a, left nephridial aperture ; ‘yisc.per.qpei'i., viscero-pericardial aperture 
(see fig. 108); branchial heart; app., appendage of the same ; i.s., ink- 
. bag. 

masses, which hang freely into the viscero-jiericardiai 
chamber (fig. 109, r.e). In Nautilus the viscero-pericardial 
sac opens to the exterior directly by a pair of apertures, one 
placed close to the right and one close to the left posterior 
nephridial aperture (fig. 101, viseper.). This direct opening 
of the pericardial sac to the exterior is an exception to what 
occurs in all other Mollusca. In all other Molluscs the 
pericardial sac opens into the nephridia, and through them 
or the one nephridium to the exterior. In Nautilus there 
is no opening from the viscero-pericardial sac into the 
nephridia. Therefore the external pore of the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac may possibly be regarded as a shifting of the 
reno-pericardial orifice from the actual wall of the nephridial 
sac to a position alongside of its orifice. Parallel cases 
of such shifting are seen in the varying position of the 
orifice of the ink-bag in Dibranchiata, and in the orifice 
of the genital ducts of Mollusca, which in some few cases 
(d,y., Spondylus) open into the nephridia, whilst in other 
cases they open close by the side of the nephridia on the 
surface of the body. The viscero-pericardial sac of the 
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Dibranchs is very large also, anrl extends into tlie dorsal 
region, Tt varies in slia](e — that is to say, in the extensions 
of its area riglit and left between the various viscera— -in 
different genera, but in the Decapods is largest. In an ex- 
tension of thib chamber is placed tlie ovary of Sepia, whilst 
the ventricle of tlie heart and the branchial hearts and their 
appendages also lie in it. It is probable that wnter is 
drawn into this chaniber through tlie nephridia, since sand 
and other foreign matters are found in it. In all it opens 
into tlui pair of nephridial sacs by an orifice on the Avail of 
each, not far from the external orifice (%. 108, y, ;/). 
Tiiere does not seem any room for doubting that each orifice 
corresponds to the reTio-p>ericardial orifice AA^ich Ave liaA^e 
seen in the Gastropoda, and shall find again in the Lamelli- 
braiieliia. The single tube-like nc]ilindiiim and the peri- 
cardium of the Pteropoda also communicate by an aperture. 

The circulatory organs, Id ood- vessels, and blood of l!^anti- 
liis do not differ greatly from those of Gastropoda. The 
ventricle of the heart is a four-cornered body, receiving a 
dilated branchial efferent vessel (auricle) at each corner 
(fig. 109). It gives off a cephalic aorta anteriorly, and 
a smaller alidomlnal aorta posteriorly. The diagram, fig. 
10a, serenes to sliow hoAV this simple form of heart is related 
to the dorsal vessel of a Avorm or of an .^Vrtliropod, and hoAv 
by a simple flexure of the ventricle (D) and a subsequent 
suppression of one auricle, foiloAving on the suppression of 
one brancliia, one may obtain the form of heart charac- 
teristic of the Am'sopieiirous Gastropoda (excepting the 
Zygobrancliia). The flexed condition of the lieax^t is seen 
in Octopus, and is to some extent approached by hTautiliis, 
the median A'essels not presenting that perfect paralleiisin 
Avhich is shoAvn in the figure (B). The most remarkable 
feature presented by the lieart of Nautilus is the possession 
of four instead of tw^o auricles, a feature Avhich is simply 
related to the metamerism of the branchiie. By the left 
side of the heart of Nautilus, attaclied to it by a membrane, 
and hanging loosely in the viscero-pericardial chamber, is 
the pyriform sac of OAven. This has recently been shoAvn 
to be the rudimentary left oviduct or sperm-duct, as the 
case may be (Lankester and Bourne, 37), the functional 
right ovi-sac and its duct being attaclied by a membrane 
to the opposite side of the heart. 

The cephalic and abdominal aortie of Nautilus appear, 
after riimilng to the anterior and posterior extremes of the 
animal respectively, to open into sinus-like spaces surround- 
ing the viscera, muscular masses, <fcc. These spaces are 
not large, but confined and shallow. Capillaries are stated 
to occur in the integument. In the Dibranchs the arterial 
system is A^ery much more complete ; it api:>ears in some 
cases to end in irregular lacume or sinuses, in other cases 
in true capillaries A^’-hich lead on into veins. An investiga- 
tion of these capillaries in the light of modern histological 
knowledge is much needed. From the sinuses and capil- 
laries the veins take origin, collecting into a large median 
trunk (the vena caA^a), AAdiich in the Dibranchs as Aveli as in 
Nautilus has a ventral (postero-ventral) position, and runs 
parallel to the long axis of the animal, in Nautilus this 
vena cava gives off' at the level of the gills four branchial 
advehent veins (fig. 109, t'.c.), AAdiich pass into the four 
gills •wdthout dilating. In the Dibranchs at a similar posi- 
tion the vena cava gives off a right and a left branchial 
advehent vein (fig. 108, r,s.v.c, r.d.v.c), each of AAFich, 
traversing the wall of the corresponding nephridial sac and 
receiving additional factors (fig. 108, iKg, v.a.d, vAa), 
dilates at the base of the corresponding branchial plume, 
forming there a pulsating sac-- the branchial lieart (fig. 104, 
and fig 108, c,b). Attached to each branchial heart is a 
curious glandular body, Avhich may possibly be related to 
the larger masses (ne in fig. 109) which depend into the 
viscero-pericardial cavity from the branchial advehent veins 


I of Kautilus. From the dilated biunch lieart tlie bran- 
chial advehent A^essel proceeds, running up the ad-pailiai 
face of the gdli-plunie fig. 104). From each glib 

plume the blood passes by the branchial efferent vessels 
(r, fig. 104) to the heart, the tAvo auricles being formed 
by the dilatation of these vessels ('c, v in fig. 104). 

The blood of Siphonopoda contains the usual ainxeboid cor- 
puscles, and a diffused colouring iiiatter----the hjBmocjmnin 
of Fredericque — Avhicli has been found also in the blood of 
Helix, and in that of the Arthropods Hoiiiarus and Limiilus. 
It is colourless in the oxidized, blue in the deoxidized state, 
and contains copper as a chemical constituent. 

The nephridial sacs and renal glandular tissue are closely 
connected Avitli the branchial advehent vessels in Nautilus 
and in the other Siphonopoda. The arrangement is such 
as to render the typical relations and form of a iiephridium 
difficult to trace. In accordance Avitli the metamerism of 
Nautilus already noticed, there are two pairs of nephridia. 
Each Iiephridium assumes the form of a sac opening by a 
pore to the exterior. As is usual in nephridia, a glandular 
and a non-glandular portion are distinguished in each sac 
these portions, hoAA^ever, are not successive parts of a tube, as 
happens in other cases, but they are localized arese of the AAmll 
of the sac. The glandular renal tissue is, in fact, confined 
to a tract extending along that part of the sac^s Avail AAdiieli 
immediately inA’-ests the great branchial advehent veim 
The A^ein in this region giims off directly from its w^ali a 
complete herbage of little venules, Avhich branch and ana- 
stomose Avitli one another, and are clothed by the glandular 
epithelium of the nephridial sac. The secretion is accumu- 
lated in the sac and passed by its aperture to the exterior.. 
Probably the nitrogenous excretory product is very rapidly 
discharged ; in Nautilus a pink-coloured powder is found 
accumulated in the nephridial sacs, consisting of calcium 
phosphate. The jDresence of this 
phosphatic calculus by no means 
proves that such was the sole ex- 
cretion of the renal glandular tis- 
sue. In Nautilus a glandular 
groAvth like that rising from the 
Avail of the branchial A^essel into 
its corresponding nephridial sac, 
but larger in size, depends from 
each branchial advehent vessel into 
the viscero-pericardial sac, — prob- 
ably identical AAuth the “append- 
age^^ of the branchial hearts of 
Dibranchs. 

The chief difference, other than 
that of number between the ne- 
phridia of the Dibranchs and those 
of Nautilus, is the absence of the 
accessory groAvths depending into 
the viscero-pericardial space just 
mentioned, and, of more import- 
ance, the presence in the former of 
a pore leading from the nephridial 
sac into the viscero-pericardial sac 
(y, y in fig. 108). The external 
orifices of the nephridia are also 
more prominent in Dibranchs than 
in Nautilus, being raised on papillse 
(;}ip in fig. 108 ; r in fig. 10-3). In 
Sepia, according to Vigelius (38), 
the tAvo nephridia give off each 
a diverticulum dorsalw^ards, which 
unites Avith its fellows and forms 



Fifj. 112.~-Nervous system of 
Kautilus •pompUius (from Ge- 
genbaur, after Owen), 
ganglion-like enlargements on 
nerves passing from the pedal 
ganglion to the inner series of 
tentacles; !f', nerves to the ten- 
tacles of the outer or annular 
lobe ; 6, pedal ganglion-pair 
a, cerebral ganglion-pair) ; c, 
pieuro - visceral ganglionic 
band (fused pleural and visce- 
ral ganglion-pairs) ; d, genital 
ganglion placed on the course- 
of the large visceral nerve, just 
before it gives off its branchial 
and its osphradial branches ; 
w, nerves from the pleural 
ganglion to the mantle-skirt. 


a great median renal chamber, 
lying between the ventral portions of the nephridia anJ 
the viscero-pericardial chamber. In Loligo the fusion 
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of fhe two nei)liriclia to form one sac is still more obvious, 
since the ventral portions are united. In Octopus the 
nephridia are quite separate. 

Tegumental pores have not been described in iSTautilus, 
but exist in Dibranchiata, and have been (probably 
eiToneously, but further investigation is needed) supposed 
to introduce water into the vascular system. A pair of 




Vise 


Fig. 114. 

Fias. US, 114. — jS'erve-centres of Octopus. Figure 113 gives a view from the 
dorsal aspect, figure 114 one from the ventral "aspect, hue, the buccal muss ; 
ped, pedal ganglion ; opt, optic ganglion ; cer, cerebral ganglion ; pi, pleural 
ganglion ; vise, visceral ganglion ; ces, oesophagus ; /, foramen in the nerve- 
mass formed by pedal, pleui'al, and visceral ganglion-pairs, traversed by a 
blood-vessel, 

such pores leading into sub-tegumental spaces of consider- 
able area, the nature of which is imperfectly known, exist 
on the back of the head in Philonexis, Tremoctopus, and 
Argonauta. At the base of the arms and mouth four such 
pores are found in Histioteuthis and Ommastrephes, six 
in Sepia, Loligo, Onychoteuthis. Lastly, a pair of such 
pores are found in the 
Decapoda at the base 
of the long arms, lead- 
ing into an extensive 
sub - tegumental pouch 
on each side of the head 
into which the long 
arms can be, and usually 
are, withdravm. In 
Sepia, Sepiola, and Eos- 
sia the whole arm is 
coiled up in these sacs ; 
in Loligo only a part 
of it is so; in Histio- 
teuthis, Ommastrephes, 
and Onychoteuthis, the 
sacs are quite small 
and do not admit the 
arms. 

. Nervous System, — 

Hautilus, like the other 
Cephalopoda Pneu- 
modermon, hg. 87 ; 

Octopus, fig. 113), ex- 
hibits a great concentra- 
tion of the typical Mol- 
luscan ganglia, as shown 
in fig. 112. The gan- 
glia take on a band-like 



Fia. 115.— Lateral view of the nervops centres 
and nerves of the right side of Octopus vul- 
garis (from a drawing by A. G. Bourne), hg, 
buccal ganglion; cer., cerebral ganglion; 
ped., pedal ganglion ; pL, pleural, and vise., 
visceral region of the pleuro-visceral ganglion; 
gang, stell'., the right stellate ganglion of the 
mantle connected by a nerve to the pleural 
portion; n.visc., the right visceral nerve; 
n.olf., its (probably) olfectory branches; 
n.hr., its branchial branches. 


form, and are but little 
differentiated from their 
commissures and con- 
nectives, — an archaic 
condition reminding us of Chiton. The special optic out- 
growth of the cerebral ganglion, the optic ganglion (fig. 
112, o), is characteristic of the big-eyed Siphonopoda; 
The cerebral ganglion-pair (a) lying above the oesophagus 


is connected with two sub -oesophageal ganglion -pairs of 
band-like form. The anterior of these is the pedal h, b, 
and supplies the fore-foot with nerves t\ t, as also the 
midrfoot (siphon). The hinder band is the visceral and 
pleural pair fused (compare fig. 112 with fig. 87, and 
especially with the typical Euthyneurous nervous system 
of Limnseus, fig. 22) ; from its pleural portion nerves pass 
to the mantle, from its visceral portion nerves to the 
braiichias and genital ganglion (d in fig. 112), and in 
immediate connexion with the latter is a nerve to the 
osphradium or olfactory papilla. ISTo buccal ganglia have 
been observed in Nautilus, nor has an enteric nervous system 
been described in this animal, though both attain a special 
development in the Dibranchiata. The figures (114 and 
115) representing the nerve-centres of Octopus serve to 
exhibit the disposition of these parts in the Dibranchiata. 
The ganglia are more distinctly swollen than in Nautilus. 
In Octopus an infra-biiccal ganglion-pair are present cor- 
responding to the buccal ganglion-pair of Gastropoda. In 
Decapoda a siipra-buccal ganglion -pair connected with 
these are also developed. Instead of the numerous radi- 
ating pallial nerves of Nautilus, we have in the Dibran- 
chiata on each side (right and left) a large pleural 
erve passing from the pleural portion of the pleuro- 
visceral ganglion to the mantle, where it enlarges to 
form the stellate ganglion. From each stellate ganglion 
nerves radiate to supply the powerful muscles of the 
mantle-skirt. The nerves from the visceral portion of the 
pleuro-visceral ganglion have the same course as in Nautilus, 
but no osphradial papilla is present. An enteric nervous 
system is richly developed in the Dibranchiata, connected 
with the somatic nervous centres through the buccal 
ganglia, as in the Arthropoda through the stomato-gastric 
ganglia, and anastomosing with deep branches of the vis- 
ceral nerves of the viscero-pleural ganglion-pair. It has 
been especially described by Hancock (39) in Oinma- 
strephes. Upon the stomach it forms a single large and 
readily-detected gastric ganglion. It is questionable as to 
how far this and the cavai ganglion ” formed in some 
Decapoda by branches of the visceral nerves which accom- 
pany the vena cava are to be considered as the equivalents 
of the “abdominal ganglion,’^ which in a typical Gastropod 
nervous system lies in the middle of the visceral nerve-loop 
or commissure, having the right and left visceral ganglia 
on either side of it, separated by a greater or less length 
of visceral neiwe-cord (see figs. 20, 21, 22). There can be 
little doubt that the enteric nervous system is much more 
developed in the Dibranchiata than in other Mollusca, and 
that it effects a fusion with the typical “ visceral cords 
more extensive than obtains even in Gastropoda, where 
such a fusion no doubt must also be admitted. 

Special Sense-Organs . — Nautilus possesses a pair of 
osphradial papilloe (fig, 101, olf) corresponding in position 
and innervation to SpengeFs organ placed at the base of the 
ctenidia (branchiae) in all classes of Mollusca. This organ 
has not been detected in other Siphonopoda. In Ptero- 
poda it is well developed as a single ciliated pit, although 
the ctenidia are in that group aborted (fig. 87, Osp.). 
Nautilus possesses other olfactory organs in the region 
of the head.. Just below the eye is a small triangular 
process (not seen in our figures), having the structure of a 
shortened and highly-modified tentacle and sheath. By 
Valenciennes, who is followed by Keferstein, this is regarded 
as an olfactory organ. The large nerve which runs to this 
organ originates from the point of juncture of the pedal 
with the optic ganglion. The lamelliform organ upon the 
inner inferior tentacular lobe of Nautilus is possibly also 
olfactory in function. In Dibranchs behind the eye is a 
pit or open canal supplied by a nerve corresponding in 
origin to the olfactory nerve of Nautilus* above mentioned. 
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Possibly tlie sense of taste resides in certain processes 
•vidtliin tlie montli of Nautilus and otlier Siphonopoda, 






Pia. 110.— Cartilaginous skeleton of Siphonopofla (after Keferstein). A. Capito- 
pedal cartilage of Kuntilus j>ohii>}lht^\ a points to the ridge which .su}»ports 
tlie peilal portion of the nerve-ctuitre. B. Lateral vit'w of the same,— the 
large anterior processes are .sunk in the iimscular substance'of the siphon. 
C, Cephalic cartilages of ^Y’Jue o//?eo«fdis. D. Nuchal cartilage of Slpiao/ici 
■' nalk. 

The otocysts of Nautilus were discovered by IVIacdonald 
(40). Each lies at the side of the Iiead, ventral of 
the eye, resting on the capito-pedal cartilage, and supported 
by the large auditory 
nerve wliicli arises 
from tlie [ledal gan- 
glion, It has the 
form of a small sac, 

1 to 2 mm. in dia- 
meter, and contains 
“whetstone - shaped 
crystals, such as are 
known to form the 
otoliths of other Mol- 
lusca. The otocysts 
of Dibranchiata are 
larger and deeply 
sunk in the cephalic 

cartilage. It has Fig. hl — M inute structure of the cartilage of 
LpAn ttLAwn T,on- Loligo (from Gegenbaiir, after Furbringer). «, 
neen snown D} J^an dinding, cdls; c, eanaliculi; iJ, an 

Jeester that they de- empty cartilage capsule with its pores; CjCanali- 

velop as open pits 

(%. 121, (o), (6), o), which gradually close up, the com- 
munication with the exterior becoming narrowed into a 
fine canal, which is reflected over one end of the sac, and 
finally has its external opening obliterated. A single 
otolith only is found in ail Dibranchiata. 

The eye of Nautilus is among the most interesting struc- 
tures of that remarkable animal. No other animal which 
has the same bulk and general elaboration of organization 
has so simple an eye as that of Nautilus. When looked 
at from the surface no metallic lustre, no transparent 
coverings, are presented by it. It is simply a slightly pro- 
jecting hemispherical box like a kettle-drum, half an inch 
in diameter, its surface looking like that of the surrounding 
integument, whilst in the middle of the drum-membrane is 
a minute hole (fig. 91, u). Owen very naturally thought 
that some membrane had covered this hole in life, and had 
been ruptured in the specimen studied by him. It, how- 
ever, a 2 )pears from the researches of Hensen (41) that the 
hole is a normal aperture leading into the globe of the eye, 
which is accordingly filled by sea-water during life. There 
is no dioptric apparatus in Nautilus, and in place of refract- 
ing lens and cornea we have actually here an arrangement 
for forming an image on the princi^fle of “the pin-hole 
camerad^ There is no other eye known in the whole animal 
kingdom which is so constructed. The wall of the eye- 


globe is tough, and the cavity is lined solely by the naked 
retina, ■which is bathed by sea-water on one surface and 
receives the fibres of the optic nerve on the other (see fig. 
118, A). As in other Siphonopods (e.g., fig. 120, 
p\ the retina consists of two layers of cells separated by a 
layer of dark pigment. The most interesting consideration 
connected with this eye of Nautilus is found when the 
further facts are noted — (1) tiiat the elaborate Jens-bearing 
eyes of Dibranchiata pass through a stage of development 
in which they have the same structure as the eye of Nautilus 
— namely, are o^ien sacs (fig. 119); and (2), that amongst 
other Mollusca examples of ce 2 )halic eyes can be found which 
in the adult condition are, like the eye of Nautilus and the 
developing eye of Dibranchs, simple pits of the integument, 
the cells of wdiich are surrounded by pigment and connected 
with the filaments of an optic nerve. Such is the structure 
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Fig. IIS. — Diagrams of sections of the eyes of Mollusca. A. IXantilus (and 
Patella). B. Gastropod (Limax or Helix). 0. Dibrancliiate Siphonopod 
(Oigopsid). P«/, eyelid (outermost fold); Co, cornea (second fold); Ir, iris 
(third fold) ; Int^, 3, 4 different parts of the integument ; I, deep portion, 
of the lens; outer portion of the lens; Go.ep, ciliary body; It, retina; 
N.op, optic nerv’e; G.op, optic ganglion; x, inner layer of ihe retina; N.S, 
nervous stratum of the retina. (From Balfour, after Grenadier.) 

of the eye of the Limpet (Patella) ; and in such a simple eye 
we obtain the clearest demonstration of the fact that the 
retina of the Molluscan cephalic eye, like that of the 
Arthropod cephalic eye and unlike that of the Vertebrate 
myelonic eye, is essentially a modified area of the general 
epiderm, and that the sensitiveness of its cells to the action 
of light and their relation to nerve-filaments is only a 
specialization and intensifying of a property common to the 
whole epiderm of the surface of the body. What, however, 
strikes us as especially remarkable is that the simple form 
of a 23it, which in Patella serves to accumulate a secretion 
wliich acts as a refractive body, should in Nautilus be 
glorified and raised to the dignity of an efficient optical 
apparatus. Natural selection has had an altogether excep- 
tional opportunity in the ancestors of Nautilus. In all other 
Mollusca, starting as we may suppose from the follicular or 
pit-like condition, the eye has proceeded to acquire the form 
of a closed sac, the cavity of the closed vesicle being then 
filled partially or completely by a refractive body (lens) 
secreted by its walls (fig. 118, B). This is the condition 
attained in most Gastropoda. It presents a striking contrast 
to the simple Arthrojiod eye, where, in consequence of the 
existence of a dense exterior cuticle, the eye does not form 
a vesicle, and the lens is always part of that cuticle. 

In the Dibrancliiate division of the Siphonopoda the 
greatest elaboration of the dioptric apj)aratus of the eye 
is attained, so that we have in one sub-class the extremes 
of the two lines of development of the Molluscan eye, those 
two lines being the punctigerous and the lentigerous. The 
structure of the Dibranchiate’s eye is shown in section in fig. 
118, C, and in fig. 120, and its development in fig. 119 and 
fig. 123. The open sac which forms the retina of the young 
Dibranchiata closes up, and constitutes the posterior chamber 
of the eye, or primitive optic vesicle (fig. 123, A^poc), The 
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lens forms as a structureless growtli, projectiug inwajrds from 
the front wall of this vesicle (fig. 123, B, f). The integument 
around the primitive optic vesicle which has sunk below. 



Pig. 119. — ^Diagrams of sections showing the early stage of development of the 
eye of Loligo when it is, like the permanent eye of Nautilus and of Patella, 
an open sac. A. First appearance of the eye as a ring-like upgrowth. B. 
Ingrowth of the ring-like wall so as to form a sac, the primitive optic vesicle 
of Loligo. (From Lankester.) 

the surface now rises up and forms firstly nearest the axis 
of the eye the iridian folds (if in B, fig. 123 ; ik in fig. 120 ; 
It in fig. 118), and then secondly an outer circular fold 
grows up like a wall and completely closes over the iridian 
folds and the axis of the primitive vesicle (fig. 120, C). 
This covering is transparent, and is the cornea. In the 
oceanic Decapoda the cornea does not completely close, 
but leaves a central aperture traversed by the optic axis. 
These forms are termed Oigopsidas by d’Orbigny (42), whilst 
the Decapoda with closed cornea are termed Myopsidae. 
In the Octopoda the cornea is closed, and there is yet 
another fold thrown over the eye. The skin surrounding 
the cornea presents a free circular margin, and can be drawn 
over the surface of the cornea by a sphincter muscle. It 
thus acts as an adjustable diaphragm, exactly similar in 



Fig. 120, — Hori 2 ontal section of tlie eye of Sepia (Myopsid). KK, cephalic 
cartilages (see fig. 116); C, cornea (closed); L, lens; ci, ciliary body; i2i, 
internal layer of the retina ; Be, external layer of the retina ; p, pigment 
between these ; o, optic nerve ; go, optic ganglion ; k and fc', capsular cartilage ; 
ik, cartilage of tlie iris; w, white body; ae,, argentine integument. (From 
Gegenbaur, after Heiisen.) 

movement to the iris of Vertebrates. Sepia and allied Deca- 
pods have a horizontal lower eyelid, that is to say, only 
one-half of the sphincter-like fold of integument is movable. 
The exact history of the later growth of the lens in the 
Dibranchs’ eye is not clear. As seen in fig. 120, it appears, 
after attaining a certain size, to push through the front 
wall of the primitive optic vesicle at the point correspond- 
ing to its centre of closure, and to project a little into the 
anterior chamber formed by the cornea. The wall of the 
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primitive optic vesicle adjacent to the embedded lens (L) 
now becomes modified, forming a so-called ciliary body/^ 
in which muscular tissue is present, serving to regulate the 
focus of the lens (ci in fig. 120). Bobretzky (43) differs 
from Lankester, whose view is above given, in assigning a 
distinct origin to the protruding anterior segment of the 
lens (p- in fig. 118). The optic ganglion, as well as the 
other large ganglia of the Dibranchiata, originate in the 
mesohlast of the embryo. The connexion between the cells 
of the retina and the nerve-fibres proceeding from the optic 
ganglion must therefore be a secondary one. 

Chromatophores . — In Nautilus these remarkable struc- 
tures, which we mention here as being intimately asso- 
ciated with the nervous system, appear to he absent. In 
Dibranchiata they play an important part in the economy, 

I enabling their possessor, in conjunction with the discharge 
! of the contents of the ink-bag, to elude the observation of 
either prey or foe. They consist of large vesicular cells 
(true nucleated cells converted into vesicles), arranged in 
a layer immediately below the epidermis. Each chronia- 
tophore-celi has from six to ten muscular bands attached 
to its walls, radiating from it star-wise. The contraction 
of these fibres causes the chromatophore-cell to widen 
out ; it returns to its spherical resting state by its own 
elasticity. In the spherical resting state such a cell may 
measure *01 mm., whilst when fully stretched by its radiat- 
ing muscles it covers an area of *5 mm. The substance 
of the chromatophore-cells is intensely coloured with one 
of the following colours — scarlet, yellow, blue, brown — ■ 
which are usually of the greatest purity and brilliance. The 
action of the chromatophores may he watched most readily 
in young Loligo, either under the microscope or with the 
naked eye. The chromatophores are suddenly expanded, 
and more slowly retracted with rapidly-recurring alter- 
nation. All the blue, or all the red, or all the yellow 
may be expanded and the other colours left quiescent. 
Thus the animal can assume any particular hue, and 
change its appearance in a dazzling way with extraordinary 
rapidity. There is a definite adaptation of the colour 
assumed in the case of Sepia and others to the colour of 
the surrounding rock and bottom. 

Gonads and Genital Ducts , — In Nautilus it has recently 
been shown by Lankester and Bourne (37) that the genital 
ducts of both sexes are paired right and left, the left duct 
being rudimentary and forming the ‘‘ pyriform appendage,” 
described by Owen as adhering by membranous attach- 
ment to the ventricle of the heart, and shown by Kefer- 
stein to communicate by a pore with the exterior. Thus 
the Cephalopoda agree with our archi-Mollusc in having 
bilaterally symmetrical genital ducts in the case of the 
most archaic member of the class. The ovary (female ‘ 
gonad) or the testis (male gonad) lies in Nautilus as in 
the Dibranchs in a distinct cavity walled off from the 
other viscera, near the centro-dorsal region. This chamber 
is formed by the coelomic or peritoneal wall ; the space 
enclosed is originally part of the coelom, and in Sepia 
and Loligo is, in the adult, part of the viscero-pericardial 
chamber. In Octopus it is this genital chamber which 
communicates by a right and a left canal with the nephrid- 
ium, and is the only representative of pericardium. The 
ovary or testis is itself a growth from the inner wall of this 
chamber, which it only partly fills. In Nautilus the right 
genital duct, which is functional, is a simple continuation 
to the pore on the postero-dorsal surface of the membran- 
ous walls of the capsule in which lies the ovary or the 
testis, as the case may he. The gonad itself appears to 
represent a single median or bilateral organ. 

The true morphological nature of the genital ducts of the 
Cephalopoda and of other Molliisca is a subject which invites 
speculation and inquiry. In all the cases in which suet 
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ducts continuoHB with the tunic of the gonad itself occur — 
Nematoid Avonns, in Arthropoda, and in Teleostean 
hshes, besides Mollusca— tliere is an absence of definite 
knowledge as to the mode of development of the duct. 
It seems, liowc^ver, from such facts as have been ascer- 
tained that the gonad lies at first freely in the coelom, 
and that the duct de^-elops in connexion Avith the genital 
pore, and attaches itself to the embryonic gonad, or to the 
capsule Avliich gruAvs around it. The question then arises 
as to the nature of the pore. In other groups of animals 
ATc find that tine pore, and funnel or tube connected with 
it ].)y Aviiich the genital products are conveyed to the 
exterior, is a moditied nephridium (usually a pair, one 
right and erne left). Is it possible that this is also the 
case Avhero the duct very early becomes united to the 
gonad, and even gives rise to the appearance of a tubular 
ovary or testis ? Ihobaldy this is the case in Teleostean 
fishes (sec Huxley's observations on the oviducts of the 
smelt, 44 ) ; but it seems to l;)c a tenable position that in other 
cases, including the MoIhiKSca, the genital pore is a simple 
opening in the Ijody-Avail leading into the body-cavity 
or calom, such as Ave tiud on the dorsal surface of the 
earth-Avorm, which has become specialized for the extrusion 
of tlxe genital products. Possibly, as in ISiemertine and 
Chijetopod AAmrms, tlie condition preceding the development 
of these definite genital pores AA^as one in Avliich a temporary 
rupture of the body-Avali occurred at the breeding season, 
and this temporary aperture has gradually become perma- 
nent. The absence of genital pores in Patella, and some 
Larnellibranehs which make use of the nepliridia for the 
extrusion of their genital products, suggests that the very 
earliest Mollusca or their forefathers Avere devoid of genital 
ducts and pores. In no l^rollusca, iioAvever, is the nepiirid- 
ium used in the same Avay as a genital duct as it is in the 
Chaetopoda, the Gephyreea, and the Yertebrata; for the 
open mouth of the nephridium in Mollusca leads into the 
pericardial space, and it is not through this space and this 
mouth that the genital products of any Mollusca enter 
the nephridium (except perhaps in Neomenia), although 
it is by this mouth that the genital products enter the 
nephridium in the former classes above named. Hence 
the arrangement in Patella, &c., is to be looked upon as a 
special development from the simpler condition Avhen the 
Mollusca brought forth by rupture ( = schizodinic, from wSis, 
travail), and not as derh^ed from the common arrangement 
of adaptation of a nephridium to the genital efferent func- 
tion (==nephrodinic).^ 

The functional OAuduct of Nautilus forms an albumini- 
parous gland as a diverticulum, Avhich appears to corre- 
spond to a dilatation in the male duct, Avhich succeeds the 
testis itself, and is called the accessory gland. The male 
duct has a second dilatation (Needham^s sac), and then is 
produced in the form of a large papilla. In Dibranchs 
the genital ducts are but little more elaborated. They are 
ciliated internally. In female Octopoda, in Ommastrephes, 
and in one male Octopod (Eledone moschata) the genital 
ducts are paired, opening right and left of the anus. But 
in all other Dibranchs a single genital duct only is deA^e- 
loped, viz., that of the left side, and leads from the genital 
capsule or chamber of the gonad to an asymmetrically-placed 
pore. In the male Dibranchs the genital duct is coiled 
and provided AAith a series of glandular dilatations and 

^ Coelomate atiimals are, according to this nomenclature, either 
Schi;zodinic or Porodinic. The Porodinic group is divisible into He- 
phrodinic and Idiodinic, in the former the nephridium serving as a 
pore, in the latter a s^jecial {tScos) pore being developed. In each of 
these latter groups the pore may be— (1) devoid of a duct, (2) provided 
with a duct which is unattached to the gonad and opens into the body- 
cavity, (B) provided with a duct which fuses with the gonad. The 
genital ducts of Idiodinic forms may be called Idiogonaducts, as dis- 
tinguished from the Nephrogonaducts of nephrodinic forms. 


receptacles. These are connected AAuth the formation of 
the spermatophores. In the Biphoiiopoda the spermatic 
fluid does not IIoav as a liquid from the genital pore, but 
the spermatozoa are made up into . little packets before 
extrusion. In other Mollusca (Puimonata) and in other 
animals (Chietopoda) this formation of “ sperm-ropes is 
knoAvn, but in the Siphonopoda it attains its highest 
development. Exceedingly complicated structures of a 
cylindrical form (sometimes an inch in length) are formed 
in the male genital duct by a secretion Avhich embeds and 
cements together the spermatozoa. They are formed in 
Nautilus as Aveil as in Dibranchs, the actual manner in which 
their complicated structure is produced being not easily con- 
jectured. Accessory glands not forming part of the oviduct, 
but furnishing the material for enclosing the eggs in an elastic 
envelope, are found as paired structures, opening some Avay 
behind the anus in Nautilus (101, and in the Di- 
branchs. They are knoAvn as the nidamental glands. In 
the female Sepia they are particularly large and prominent, 
and are accompanied by a second smaller j^air. 

Reproduction and Development . — Tbe details of sexual 
congress and of the actual fertilization of the egg are quite 
unknoAvn in Nautilus, and imperfectly in the Dibranchs 
and the Pteropoda. Allusion has already been made to 
the subject in connexion with the hectocotylized arm. The 
mature eggs of Nautilus are unknoAvn, as Avell as the appear- 
ance which they present when deposited. In the Dibranchs 
the eggs are always very large ; in some cases the amount 
of food-yelk infused into the original egg-cell is so great as 
to give it the size of a large pea. This results in that 
mode of development Avhicli is only knoAAm outside this 
class among the Yertebrata ; it is discoblastic. The proto- 
plasm of the fertilized egg-cell segregates to one pole of 
the egg, and there undergoes cell-division, resulting in the 
formation of a disc of cleavage cells (fig. 121, (1)) resem- 
bling the cicatricula of the hen’s egg, which subsequently 
spreads over and inA^ests the Avhole egg (fig. 121, (2)). For 
details of this process we must refer the reader to other 
works (45, 46) ; but it may here be noted that in addition to 
the layer of cleavage cells, Avhich consists of more than one 
stratum of ceils in the future embryonic area as opposed 
to the yelk-sac area, additional cells are formed in the 
mass of residual yelk apparently by an independent process 
of segregation, each ceil having a separate origin, whence 
they are termed “autoplasts.” The autoplasts eventually 
form a layer of fusiform cells (fig. 121, (7), li\ fig. 122, m*, 
and fig. 123,y>^), — the “yelk-membrane” which everjnvhere 
rests upon and encloses the residual yelk. The cleavage 
cells form a single layer on the yelk-sac area and tAvo layers 
on the embryonic area, an outer layer one cell deep (fig. 122, 
cjo), and an inner — the middle layer of the three — ^r^Eicb 
is often thick and many cells deep (fig. 122, m). There is 
great difficulty here in identifying the layers with the three 
typical layers of other animal embryos, except in regard 
to the outermost, Avhich corresponds with the epiblast of 
Vertebrates in many respects. The middle layer, hoAvever, 
gives rise to the nerve-ganglia as Aveli as to the muscles,- 
coelom, and skeieto-trophic tissues, and to the mid-portion 
of the alimentary canal with its hepatic diverticula, the 
liver (see fig. 121, (7) and explanation, Avhere the origin of 
the mid-gut as a vesicle t is seen). It is clearly, therefore, 
something more than the niesoblast of the Vertebrate, 
giving rise, as it does, to important organs formed both by 
epiblast and hypoblast in other animals. Lastly, the yelk- 
membrane, though corresponding to the Vertebrate hypo- 
blast in position and structure, furnishes no part of the 
alimentary tract, but disappears when the yelk is coni' 
pletely absorbed. In fact, the developmental phenomena 
in Sepia, Loligo, and Octopus are profoundly perturbed by 
the excessive proportion of food-yelk. Balfour has shown 
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that in the chick the orifice of closure of the oYerspreading 


blastoderm does not represent the whole of the blastopore, 



FxG. 121.— -Development of Loligo. (1) View of the cleavage of the egg during 
the tirst formation of embryonic cells. (2) Lateral view of the egg at a little 
later stage, a, limit to which the layer of cleavage-cells has spread over the 
egg ; portion of the egg (shaded) as yet uncovered by cleavage-cells ; ap, the 
aiitoplasts ; /tp, cleavage-pole where first cells were formed. (3) Later stage, 
the limit a now extended so as to leave but little of the egg-surface (b) unen- 
closed. The eyes (d), mouth (e), and mantle-sac (u) have appeared. (4) Later 
stage, anterior surface, the embryo is becoming nipped off from the yelk 
sac (ff). (5) View of an embryo similar to (3) from the cleavage-pole or 

centro-dorsal area. (6) Later stage, posterior surface. (7) Section in a 
median dorso-ventral and antero-posterior plane of an embryo of the same 
age as (4). (8) View of the anterior face of an older embryo. (9) View of the 
posterior face of an embryo of the same age as (S). Letters in (3) to (9) a, 
lateral fins of the mantle ; 7j, mantle-skirt ; c, supra-ocular invagination to 
form the “white body” ; d, the eye ; e, the mouth ; /i, 2, 3, 4^ 5, the five paired 
processes of the fore-foot ; <7, rhythmically contractile area of the yelk-sac, 
which is itself a hemia-like protrusion of the median portion of the fore-foot 
(see fig. 72**) ; Ii, dotted line showing internal area occupied by yelk (food- 
material of the egg) ; first rudiment of the mid-foot (paired ridges which 
unite to form the siphon or funnel) ; Z, sac of the radula or lingual ribbon ; 
m, stomach ; n, rudiments of the gills (paired ctenidia) ; 0 , the otocysts,~a 
pair of invaginations of the surface of tlie mid-foot ; p, the optic ganglion ; 
g, the distal portion of the ridges which form the siphon or mid-foot, k being 
the basal portion of the same structime ; r, the vesicle-like rudiment of the in- 
testine formed independently of the parts connected with the mouth, s, k, m, 
and without invagination ; s, rudiment of the salivary glands ; t in (7), the 
shell-sac at an earlier stage open (see fig. 122), now closed up ; u, the open 
shell-sac formed by an uprising ring-like growth of the centro-dorsal area ; 
w in (5), the mantle-skirt commencing to be raised up around the area of the 
shell-sac. In (7) me$ points to the middle cell-layer of the embryo, ep to the 
outer layer, and 7i to the deep layer of fusiform cells which separates every- 
where the embryo from the yelk or food-material lying within it. (Original.) 

but that this is in part to be sought in the widely-separated 
primitive streak. The present writer has little doubt that 
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a structure corresponding to the primitive streak of the 
chick, and lying near the Mastic pole, will be found in 
Sepia and Loligo, and the strange vesicular origin of the 
mid-gut will be traced to and explained by it. 

Leaving this difiicult question of the cell-layers of the 
embryo, we would draw the reader’s attention to the series 
of sketches representing the semi-transparent embryo of 
Loligo, dravui in fig. 121. When the cleavage cells have 
nearly enclosed the yelk, the upper or embryonic area 
shows the rudiments of the centro-dorsal mantle-sac or 
pen-sac, the mouth, the paired optic pits, and the paired 



Fio. 122.— Section tbrongb the still open shell-sac occupying the centro-dorsal 
area of an embryo of Loligo ; the position is inverted as compared with fig. 
121 (3) and (7). ep, outer cell-layer; m, middle cell-layer; m/, deep cell- 
layer of fusiform cells; p, the granular yelk or food-material of the egg; 
s7i.s, the still open shell-sac. (From Lankester.) 

otic pits (fig. 121, (3), (5)). The eye-pits close up (fig. 
119), the orifice of the mantle-sac narrows, and its margin 
becomes raised and freely produced as mantle-skirt ; 
at the same time an hour-glass-like pinching in of the 
whole embryo commences, separating the embryo proper 
from the so-called yelk-sac (fig. 121, (4)). Around the 
“waist” of constriction, pair by pair, ten lobes arise (fig. 
121, (8)), — the arms of the fore-foot. It now becomes 
obvious that the yelk-sac is but the median surface of the 
fore-foot bulged out inordinately by food-yelk, just as the 
hind region of the foot is in the embryo slug (see fig. 72^*, 
and explanation). Just as in the slug, this dilated yelk- 
holding foot is rhythmically contractile, and pulsates 
steadily over the area g in fig. 121, (4). At this stage, 
and long subsequently, the mouth of the young Cephalopod 
is in no way surrounded by the fore-foot, but lies well 
above its nascent lobes {e in fig. 121). Subsequently it 
sinks, as it were, between the right and left most anterior 
pair of the series, which grow towards one another and 
fuse above it, and leave no trace of their original position 
and relations. Fig. 121, (6) gives a view of the postero- 
dorsal surface of an embryo, in which the important fact 
is seen of the formation of the funnel or siphon by the 
union of two pieces (^), which grow up each independently, 
one right and one left, like the sides of the siphon of 
Nautilus or the swimming lobes of a Pteropod, and subse- 
quently come together, as shown in (9), where the same 
letter q indicates the same part. The explanations of figs. 
121 and 123 are given very full, and here, therefore, we 
shall only allude to two additional points. A curious mass 
of tissue of unknowm significance occurs in the orbit of 
Dibranchs, known as the white body (lu in fig, 120). A 
strongly-marked invagination just above the orbit is a very 
prominent feature in the embryo of Loligo, Sepia, and 
Octopus, and appears to give rise to this so-called white 
body. This invaginated portion of the outer cell-layer is 
seen in fig. 121, (8) and (9), lettered c; in fig. 123, A and 
B, it is lettered vib. 

Lastly, in fig. 123, A, the origin of the optic nerver 
ganglion ng from the cells of the middle layer should be 
especially noticed. In some other Molluscs the nerve- 
ganglia have been definitely traced to the outer cell-layer,* 
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[l AMELLIB RANCHI A. 


wMlst in soDxd Oantn')] toils, ficeor<iiHg to l^olivtzky, tlie}’ 
originate, as Itere sliowii, for Loiigo. 

The egg-coverh^gs of tiie Dibranclriate are very coiaplete. 
Argoriaiita and Oetupn.s deposit each egg in a tiriii o’s'al 
case, thin aiirl transparent, which has a long stalk by 
which (in Octopiisj the egg is fixed in eornpany with two 
or three hundred others to vsonie foreign object. Sepia 
encloses each egg in a thick envelope of many layers 
resembling india-rubber. Loiigo encloses many row^s of 
eggs in a copious toiigli jelly, and affixes a dozen or twent}" 
such egg-strings to one spot. Sepia and Loiigo desert 
their eggs viien laid. The female Octopus most Jealously 



?ta. 123,— 'Bight and left sections througli embryos of Loiigo. A. Same stage 
IIS fig. 121 (4). B. Same stage as fig. 121 (S) ; only tlie left side of the sections 
is drawi, and the food-iimterial which occupies the space internal to the 
membrane ym is oznitted. «Z, rectum ; is, ink-sac ; ep, outer cell-layer ; mes, 
middle cell-layer; ym, deep cell-layer of fusiform cells (yelk-membrane); ng, 
optic nerve-ganglion ; ot, t>tocyst ; vjh, the “ white body" of the adult ocular 
capsule forming as an invagination of tlie outer cell-layer ; mtf, mantle-skirt ; 

gill ; pen-sac or shell-sac, nowclose<l ; dg, dorsal groove ; poc, primitive 
optic vesicle, now closed (see fig. 119) ; ?, lens ; r, retina ; soc, second or anterior 
optic chamber still open ; -if, iridean folds. G. The primitive invagination to 
form one of the otocysts, as seen in Hg. 121 (5) and (0). (After Lankester.) 

guards them, biiiidiiig a nest of stones and incubating. 
Argonauta carries hers with her in a special brood-holding 
shell. 

The development of the Pteropoda, so far as is known, 
presents no points of contact with that of the Siphonopoda 
rather than vrith that of the Gastropoda, owing to the fact 
that in them the egg has not an excess of food-yelk. Con- 
sequently, we find tyqiical trochosphere and veliger larvae 
among the Thecosoinata (fig. 8, G, and fig. 81), whilst the 
isolated observation of Gegenbaur has made knowm very 
remarkable larviB referable to the Gymnosomata, and with 
little doubt to Pneumodermon (fig. 84). The former set of 
iarvse are sufficient to demolish once for all the view "which 
has been entertained by some zoologists, viz., that the velar 
disc of the veliger larva is the same thing as the ptero- 
podial lobes of the mid-foot of Pteropoda. The latter 
larviB are of importance in showing that, as in embryo 
Siphonopods so in embryo Pteropods, the sucker-bearing 
lobes of the fore-foot are truly podial structures, and only 
embrace the head and surround the mouth as the result of 
late embryonic growth. 

Branch B. — LIFOCBPHALA, 

Characters, — Mollusca with the head region undeveloped. 
No cephalic eyes are present ; the buccal cavity is devoid 


o( biting, raspiitg, or jzrehensile organs. The animal is 
sessile, or endowed with very feeble locomotive powers. 
The Li})Ocep]iala, comprise hut one class, the Jjamelli- 
branciiia, also known as Eiatobranchia and Conchifera, 

Class LAMELLIBEANCHIA. 

Characters. — Lipocephala in which the archaic bila- 
teral SYMMETRY of the Molliisca is usually fully retained, 
and raised to a dominant feature of the organization by the 
lateral compression of the body and the development of the 
shell as two bilaterally symmetrical plates or valves cover- 
ing each one side of the animal. The foot is commonly a 
simple cylindrical or ploughshare-shaped organ, used for 
boring in sand and mud, and more rarely presents a crawl- 
ing disc similar to that of Gastropoda ; in some forms it is 
aborted. The paired otenidia are very greatly developed 
right and left of the elongated body, and form the most 
prominent organ of the group. Their function is chiefly 
not respiratory but nutritive, since it is by the currents 
produced by their ciliated surface that food - particles are 
brought to the feebly-developed mouth and buccal cavity. 

The Lamellibranchia present as a whole a somewhat 
uniform structure, so that, although they are very numerous, 
it is not possible to divide them into w^ell-marked sub-classes 
or sections, and orders. The chief points in which they 
vary are™-(l) in the structure of the ctenidia or branchial 
plates ,* (2) in the presence of one or of two chief muscles, 
the fibres of which run across the animal’s body from one 
valve of the shell to the other (adductors) ; (3) in the greater 
or less elaboration of the posterior portion of the mantle- 
skirt so as to form a pair of tubes, by one of which water 
is introduced into the sub-pallial chamber, whilst by the 
other it is expelled ; (4) in the perfect or deficient symmetry 
of the tw''o valves of the shell and the connected soft parts, 
as compared with one another; (5) in the development of 
the foot as a disc-like crawling organ (Area, Nucula, Pectun- 
culus, Trigonia, Lepton, Galeomma), as a simple plough- 
like or tongue-shaped organ (Unionacea, as a re-curved 
saltatory organ (Cardium, <fec.), as a long burrowing cylin- 
der (Soienacea, &c.), or its partial (Mytilacea) or even com- 
plete abortion (Ostracea). 

The essential Molluscan organs are, with these excep- 
tions, uniformly well developed. The mantle-skirt is 
always long, and hides the rest of the animal from view, its 
dependent margins meeting in the middle line below the 
ventral surface wdien the animal is retracted ; it is, as it 
w^ere, slit in the median line before and behind so as to 
form two flaps, a right and a left ; on these the right and 
the left calcareous valves of the shell are borne respectively, 
connected by an uncalcified part of the shell called the 
ligament. In many embryo Lamellibranchs a centro-dorsai 
PRIMITIVE SHELL-GLAND or follicle has been detected (figs. 

8 and 151). The mouth lies in the median line anteriorly, 
the ANUS in the median line posteriorly. 

Both CTENIDIA right and left are invariably present, the 
axis of each taking origin from the side of the body as in 
the schematic archi-Mollusc (see fig. 1 and fig. 131). A 
pair of NEPHRiDiA opening right and left, rather far forward 
on the sides of the body, are always present. Each opens 
by its internal extremity into the pericardium. A pair of 
GENITAL APERTURES, connected by genital ducts with the 
paired gonads, are found right and left near the nephridial 
pores, except in a few cases wffiere the genital duct joins 
that of the nephridium (Spondylus). The sexes are often, 
but not always, distinct. N o accessory glands or copulatory 
organs are ever present in Lamellibranchs. The ctenidia 
often act as brood-pouches. 

A dorsal contractile heart, with symmetrical right and 
left auricles (fig. 143, A) receiving aerated blood from the 
ctenidia and mantle-skirt, is present, being unequally de- 
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Teloped only in tliose few forms wliicli are ineqnivalve. 
Tile typical peeicabbium is well developed. It appears, 
as in other Mollnsca, not to be a blood-space although 
developed from the coelom, and it communicates with the 
exterior by the pair of nephridia. As in Cepjhalopoda (and 
possibly other Mollusca) water can be introduced through 
the nephridia into this space. The alimentaby canal 
keeps very nearly to the median vertical plane whilst ex- 
hibiting a number of flexures and loopings in this plane. 
A pair of large glandular outgrowths, the so-called ^4iver '' 
or great digestive gland, exists as in other Molluscs. A 
pair of pedal otocysts, and a pair of osphbadia at the 
base of the gills, appear to be always present. A typical 
NEBVOiJS SYSTEM is present (fig. 144), consisting of a 
cerebro-pleuro-visceral ganglion-pair, united by connectives 
to a pedal ganglion-pair and an osphradial ganglion-pair 
(parieto-splanchnic). 

A special caecum connected with the pharynx is some- 
times found, containing a tough flexible cylinder of trans- 
parent cartilaginous appearance and unknown significance, 
called the “ crystalline style ’’ (Mactra), which possibly 
represents the radular sac of Glossophora. In many Lamelli- 
branchs a gland is found on the hinder surface of the foot 
in the mid line, which secretes a substance which sets into 
the form of threads — the so-called “ byssus ” — ^by means of 
which the animal can fix itself. Sometimes this gland is 
found in the young and not in the adult (Anodon, Unio, 
Cyclas). In some Lamellibranchs (Pecten, Spondylus, 
Phoias, Mactra, Tellina, Pectunculus, Galeomma, &c.), 
although cephalic eyes are always absent, special eyes 
are developed on the free margin of the mantle-skirt, 
apparently by the modification of tentacles which are 
commonly found there (fig. 145). The existence of pores 
in the foot and elsewhere in Lamellibranchia by which liquid 
can pass into and out of the vascular system, although 
asserted as in the case of other Mollusca, appears to be 
improbable. It has yet to be shown by satisfactory micro- 
scopic sections that the supposed pores are anything but 
epidermal glands. 

The Lamellibranchia live chiefly in the sea, some in 
fresh waters. A very few have the power of swimming by 
opening and shutting the valves of the shell (Pecten, Lima); 
most can slowly crawl or rapidly burrow; others are, when 
adult, permanently fixed to stones or rocks either by the 
shell or the byssus. In development some Lamellibranchia 
i^ass through a free-swimming trochosphere stage with prae- 
oral ciliated band ; other fresh-water forms which carry the 
young in brood-j)ouches formed by the ctenidia have sup- 
|)ressed this larval phase. 

The following classification and enumeration of genera 
are based primarily upon the characters of the adductor 
muscles. The Heteromya and Monomya must be conceived 
of as derived from forms resembling such Gastropodous 
Isomya as Nucula and Trigonia, which undoubtedly are 
the nearest living representatives of the ancestral Lipo- 
cephala, and bring us nearest to the other branch of the 
Mollusca, the Glossophora. 

Order 1. —-Isomya. 

Character. — Anterior and posterior adductor muscles of approxi- 
mately equal size. 

Sub-order 1. — Jntegrijpallia. 

Characters. — Marginal attachment of the mantle to the shell not 
inflected to form a sinus ; siphons not developed in some, present 
in most. 

Family 1. — Arcacea. 

Genera: Area, L. (fig. 132) ; Oucullma, Lam. ; Pectunculus, Lam. ; 

Zimopsis, Sassi; NucuXa, Lam. (fig. 134) ; Isoarca, Munster; 

Leda, Schu. ; Yoldia, Moll. ; Solenella, Sowerby, &c. 

Family 2. — Trigoniacea. 

Genera : Trigonia, Brug. ; Axinus, Sow. ; Lyrodcsma, Conrad. 


Family 3. — Unionmea. 

Genera: Unio, Retz. ; Castalia, Lam. ; Anodon, Cuv. (figs. 124, 
&c.) ; Iridina, Lam. ; Mycetgpus, ^' Ovh., &e. 

Family i.—Lucinacea. 

Genera: Awam, Brug, ; Chrfe's, Cuv. ; Ziplodonta, Brown; 
Kellia, Turton ; -Montacuta, Turton ; Lepton, Turton ; Gale- 
07mm, TuTton ; Astarte, Sow. ; Crassatella, Lam. ; Cardmia, 
Ag. ; Ca7'dita, Brug., ka. 

Family 5. — Cyprmacea. 

Genera : Tridax7xa, Da C. ; Clm7na, L. ; Dimya, Ron. ; Zicci'as, 
Lk. ; Isocardia, Lam. ; Hippopodimn, Sow. ; Gardhim, L. ; 
Corhicula, Meg. ; Cyrexia, Lk. ; Cyclas, Brug. (fig. 146) ; Pisid- 
iim, Pfr. (figs. 148-153); Cyprina, JjBm. , &c. 

Siih-order 2. — SZmtpjallia. 

Ghm^actex's. — Marginal attachment of the mantle to the shell in- 
flected so as to form a sinus into which the pallial siiflions can be 
withdi’awm ; siphons always present, and large. 

Family 6. — Vencracea. 

Genera : Cypricardia, Lam. ; Tapes, Megl. ; Cyclma, Desh. ; 
Cytherea, Lam. (figs. 125, &c.) ; Megh ; Ve-nus, L. ; 

Lxicinopsis, F. H. ; Sangumolaria, Lam. ; Psa 7 nmohia, Lam. 
(fig. 130) ; Tellina, L. ; Zonax, L. ; Scrobicularia, Schu. ; 
Citmmgia, Sow. - Rangia, Dsml. ; Mactra, L. (fig. 140) ; Trigo- 
nella. Da C. ; Vaganella, Gr. ; Lut7'aria, Lam. 

Family 7. — Myacea. 

Genera : Myocharna, Stb. ; ChaTnostrea, Rois ; Pandora, Sol. ; 
Thracia, Leach ; Thetis, Sow. ; Pholadoimja, Sow. ; Corbula, 
Brug. ; Mya, Lam. ; Paxicava, Fleur ; Panopma, Ad. ; Glyci- 
oneris, Lam. ; Siliqua, Mhlf., &c. ; Rolen, L. 

Family 8. — Pholadacea. 

Genera : Glavagella, Lam. ; Aspergillvnn, Lam. (figs. 128, 129) ; 
Eumphre7jia, Gr. ; Phoias, L. ; Pholadidea, Turt. ; Tcixdo, L, ; 
Teredina, Lam. ; Furcella, Oken, &c. 

Order 2. — Heteromya. 

Gha7'acte7's. — Anterior adductor (pallial adductor) much smaller 
than the posterior adductor (pedal adductor) ; siphons rarely present. 
Family l.—Mxjtilaeea. 

Genera : Mytilus, L. (fig. 133) ; Modiola, Lam.; Crenella, Brown; 
Lithodoimis, Cuv.; Dreissena, Ben. {fig. IZQ) Mod iola^'ca, 
Gr., &c. 

Family 2. — Mulleriacea. 

Genera : Aetheria, Lam. ; hlulleria, Fer. 

Order 3. — Monomya. 

Charaeters. — Anterior adductor absent in the adult; siphons 
never developed. 

Family 1. — Aviculacea. 

Genera; Cai'diola, Brdp. ; Avicula, Kl. ; Malleus, Lam. ; /no- 
ce7'amus, Sow. ; Ci'ciiaUda, Lam. ; Pe7'na, Brug., &o. 

Family 2. — Ostracea. 

Genera: Ostrca, L. (fig. 6); Anoonia, L. ; Rpo7idyh(>s, L. ; Plicaiula, 
Lam. ; Vulsella, Larn. ; Lima, Brug. ; Pecte^i, L, ; Rhmites, 
Dfr., &c. 

Further Remarlcs on the Lamellihranchia . — The Lamelli- 
branchia are the only members of the Lipocephalous branch 
of Mollusca existing at the present day; and we must 
suppose that, whilst on the one hand the earliest Glosso- 
phorous forms were developing from the archi-Mollusea by 
the elaboration of the buccal apparatus, the bivalved sessile 
Lamellibranchs were developing in another direction from 
univalve cephaiophoroiis ancestors. The large bilobed 
mantle-flap with its pair of shells covering in the w^hole 
animal, the current-producing largely-expanded ctenidia, 
and the reduced cephalic region are characters which go 
hand in hand, and were simultaneously acquired, each being 
related to the development of the others. Unless the 
“ crystalline style ” of Lamellibranchs is to be considered 
as the rudiment of the “ radular sac of Glossophora, as 
suggested by Balfour, there is no indication whatever that 
the ancestors of the Lamellibranchia had acquired a repre- 
sentative of the buccal apparatus — so highly developed in 
Glossophora — before diverging from the archi-Mollusca ; 
that is to say, the common ancestors of the two great 
branches of Mollusca presented the distinctive character 
of neither branch — they had not an aborted cephalic region, 
and they had not a lingual ribbon. 

As an example of the organization of a Lamellibranch, 
we shall review the structure of the Common Pond-Mussel 
{Amdonta cygnea), comparing its structure with those of 
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otlier Lainellibraucbia. llic Bwan lias superficiaily 

a i>erfectly-{le-vd«>ped !>i]ater.tl .syiiinietiy, Tlie left side of 
tlie animal is seen as when rL‘niove<l iroin its shell in fig. 
124 (1). The valves of the shell have been removed by 
severing their adbesions to tlie muscular arem 7/, % h /, n. 



Ficf. 124.'-~Diagram.s oftha exh-mal form nn<l aimtomy of A nodonUc ctignm, the 
roiKl'MuHS(4 ; ill all the ligures the animal isj S(3en fruin the left side, the 
ceii tro-dorsal ivgien uppiU’nioHtj as in the dra'.vin^^^s of fig. 75, which compare. 
(1) Animal reuajved fruiii its shell, a probe tj jjassed into the sub-pallial 
chamber tlirough the exciirreut siphonal notch. (2) View from the ventral 
surt'ace of an A’lodon with its ftmt expanded and i.ssiiing from between the 

S nug kIu'Us. (:i) The left niantle-iiap reilected ujiwards so as to expose tlie 
RM of llui body. (4) DiagraininaUc section of Anodon to show the course of 
the alhneutary (fanal. (5) The twu gill-plates of the left side retiected upwards 
so as to expose the fissure between foot and gill where the xirobe g passes. 
(6) JDiHgraniL to show the positions of the nerve-ganglia, heart, and nephridia. 
Letters in all the figures as follows:— a., centro-dorsal area; 5, margin of 
the left mantie-ffap ; c, margin of the right mantle-flap ; rf, e.xcuiTent siphonal 
iiot(3h of the mantle margin; r, inciuTent siphonal notch of the mantle 
margin ; /, foot; g, probe passed into the superior division of the sub-pallial 
chamber througli the excurreut siphonal notch, and issuing by the side of 
the foot into the inferior division of the sub-pallial chamber; h, anterior 
(pallial) adductor inuaclo of Ihc shells ; i, anterior retractor muscle of the 
foot ; Af, ■pri:>rractor innsele of the foot ; I, posterior (pedal) adductor muscle 
of the shells ; m, posterior retractor muscle of the foot ; n, anterior labial 
tentacle ; o, posterior labial tentacle ; 2^, base-line of origin of the reflected 
rnnutle-flap from the side of the body ; g, left external gill-plate; r, left in- 
ternal gill-plate; ?t, inner lamella of the right inner gill-plate ; rg, right outer 
gill-plate ; .y, line of concrescence of the outer lamella of the left outer gill- 
plate W’itli the left mantle-flap ; f, pallial tentacles ; v, the thickened mus- 
cular pallial margin which adheres to the shell and forms the pallial line of 
the left side ; t\ tliat of tlie right .sMe ; w, the mouth ; ir, aperture of the left 
organ of Bojanus (nephridiiim) exposed by cutting the attachment of the 
inner lamella of the inner gill-plate ; y, aperture of the genital duct ; s, fissure 
between the free edge of the inner lamella of the inner gill-plate and the side 
of the foot, through which the x>robe g passes into the upper division of the 
sub-pallial space ; cm, line of concrescence of the inner lamella of the right 
inner gill- plate with the inner lamella of the left inner gill-plate ; nh, ac, ad^ 
three pit-like dex>ressions in the median line of the foot supposed by some 
writers to be pores admitting water into the vascular system ; oe, left shell 
valve ; a/ space occupied by liver ; ag, space occupied by gonad ; a/t, muscular 
substance of the foot ; ni, duct of the liver on the wall of the stomach ; ah, 
stomach ; al, rectum teu'ersing the ventricle of the heart ; am, pericardium ; 
««., glandular |)ortion of the Ici't nephridium ; ap, ventricle of the heart ; aq, 
aperture by which the left auricle joined the ventricle ; ar, non-glanclular por- 
tionofthe left nephridium ; as, anus ; at, pore leading from the pericardium iiitc; 
the glandular sac of the left nephridium ; an, pore leading from the glandular 
into the non-glandular portion of the left nejihridium ; av, internal pore lead- 
ing from the non-glandular poition of the left nephridium to the external 
pore X ; au', left cerebro-pleuro- visceral ganglion ; ax, left pedal ganglion ; 
ay, left otocyst ; az, left olfactory ganglion (parieto-splanchnic) ; hb, floor of 
the pericardium separating that space from the noii-glandular portion of the 
nephridia. 

The free edge of the left half of the mantle-skirt b is repre- 
sented as a little contracted in oi’der to show the exactly simi- 
lar free edge of the right half of the mantle-skirt c. These 
edges are not attached to, although they touch, one another; 
each flap (right or left) can be freely thrown back in the way 
which has been carried out in fig. 124, (3) for that of the 
left side. This is not always the case with Lamellibranchs; 
there is in tlie group a tendency for the corresponding 
edges of the mantle-skirt to fuse together by concrescence, 


and so to form a more or less completely closed ])ag, as in 
the Scaphopoda (Dentaliurn). In this w^ay tlie notches 
d, e of the hinder part of the mantle-skirt of Anodon are in 
the Siphonate forms converted into two separate holes, the 
edges of the mantle being eisewdiere fiised together along 
this hinder margin. Further than this, the part of the 
mantle-skirt bounding the two.holes is frequently drawn out 
so as to form a pair of tubes wdiicli project from the shell (figs. 
130, 141). In such Lamellibranchs as the oysters, scallops, 
and many others which have the edges of the mantle-skirt 
quite free, there are numerous tentacles upon those edges. 
In Anodon these pallial tentacles are confined to a small area 
surrounding the inferior siphonal notch, (fig. 124, (3), t). 

The centro-dorsal point a of the animal of Anodonta 
(fig. 124, (1)) is called the umbonal area ; the great anterior 
muscular surface h is that of the anterior adductor muscle, 
the posterior similar surface i is that of the posterior 
adductor muscle; the long line of attachment u is the 
simple ''pallial muscle,’' — a thickened ridge which is seen 
to run parallel to the margin of the mantle-skirt in this 
Lamellibranch. In some of the Siphonate Isornya, which 
are hence termed '' Sinupaliia,” the pallial muscle is not 
simple but deeply incurved at the posterior region so as to 
allow of the large pallial siphons being retracted wdtliiii the 
shell or expanded at will (fig. 127, and figs. 140, 141'). 

It is the approximate equality 
in the size of the anterior and 
posterior adductor muscles which 
lias led to the name Isoyma for 
the group to wLich Anodon be- 
longs. The hinder adductor 
muscle may be considered as re- 
jiresenting moiqiliologically the I 
transverse fibres of the root of | 
the foot of Kautilus by w^hich it 
adheres to its shell (fig. 91, h), the 
annular muscular area of Patella 
(fig. 2 7, c), and the columella muscle 
of the Gastropods generally. It 
is always large in Lamellibranchs, 
but the anterior adductor may 
be very small (Heteromya), or ^Jf‘^;J25,-;-yie\v of thetwo v^^ 
absent altogether (Moiiomya). the Slnupalliate Isomya), from 
The anterior adductor muscle is dorsal aspect, 
in front of the mouth and alimentary tract altogether, 
and must be regarded as a special and peculiar deve- 
lopment of the median anterior part of the mantle -flap 



liinale 


v:idth 


' ligament 



in Heteromya and Isomya. Amongst those Lamelli- 
branchs w’-hich have only a posterior adductor (Monomya), 
it is remarkable that the oyster has been found (by 
Huxley) to possess, when the young shells and muscles 
first develop, a well-marked anterior adductor as well as a 
posterior one. Accordingly there is ground for supposing 
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fcBiat the Moiiomya have been developed irom Isomya- 
Liiike ancestors, and have lost by atrophy , thftiir anterior 
^^uiductor. The single adductor muscle of Monomya 
iis separated by a 
cilifference of fibre 


jimho 

lunuk 



■Left valve of tlie same sTicll ft^om the inner 
face. (Figs. 125, 1269 127 dfionu O^ven.) 


litiito two portions, 
thjiit neither of these 
Ci;:an be regarded as 
gpoossibly represent 
iiwg the anterior 
adductor of the 
Cjtjfcher Lamelli- 
fcanchs. One of 
tj-liese portions is 
miove ligamentous, 
tod serves to keep 
tile two shells con- 
S.tantly attached to 
OPone another, whilst Fia. 127^' 
lie more fleshy por- 
Idon serves to close the shell rapidly when it has l>een gaping. 

In removing the valves of the shell from aa A.nodon, it 
fcs necessary not only to cut through the mTis.ciwilar attach- 
Jlinients of the body-wail to the shell but to &ever also a 
ssstrong elastic ligament, or spring resembling irkdia-rubber, 
Jj-oiniiig the two shells about the unibonal arci. The shell 

Anodon does not present these parts in the nrost strongly 
^imarked condition, and accordingly our figuMS (figs. 125, 
IU26, 127) represent the valves of the SintipaTliate genus 
•Cytherea. The corresponding parts are reco^mizable in 
J^nodon. Eef erring to the figures (125, 126) for an ex- 
jjlanation of terms applicable to the parts of ith*e valve and 
'the markings on its inner surface — correspoukding to the 
^fniuscular area which we have already noted m the surface 
•of the animal’s body— we must specially notel'Csre the posi- 
'tion of that denticulated thickening of the donal margin 
*Of the valve which is called the hinge (fig. 127 By this 
Jrilnge one valve is closely fitted to the other, Below this 
dtinge each shell becomes concave, above it eacl shell rises a 
diittle to form the umbo, and it is into this ridgedfl^xe upgrowth 
'Of each valve that the elastic ligament or spring fc fixed (fig. 
027). As shown in the diagram (fig. 

327'") representing a transverse sec- 
tion of the two valves of a Lamelli- 
Sbraiich, the two shells form a double 
Ilfever, of which the toothed-hinged is 
Hhe fulcrum. The adductor muscles 
jlaced in the concavity of the shells co- 
^ct upon the long arms of the lever 
Sat a mechanical adyantage ; their con- 
traction keeps the shells shut, and 
stretches the ligament or spring h, 
t)n the other hand, the ligament 
Sacts upon the short arm formed by 
the unibonal ridge of the shells ; when- 
*«ver the adductors relax, the elastic 
lisubstance of the ligament contracts, 
iand the shells gape. It is on this 
saccount that the valves of a dead La- 
:ineliibranch always gape; the elastic 
-ligament is no longer counteracted by 
the effort of the adductors. The state 
of closure of the valves of the shell is 
not, therefore, one of rest ; when it is 
a,t rest — that is, when there is no 
muscular effort — the valves of a Lamellibranch are slightly 
gaping, and are closed by the action of the add uctors when 
the animal is disturbed. The ligament is simple in Anodon ; 
in many Lamellibranchs it is separated into layers, an 
outer and an inner (thicker and denser), Tkatblie condition 



/ 

Fial27^ —Wiagram of a sec- 
tion of [t UamelliUrancli’s 
shells, ligament, and ad- 
ductor jrkQscle. a, &, right 
and left valves of the 
shell ; c, >4 the nmbones 
or sfcioriaattis of the lever ; 
e,ft tIieI< 5 Bng arms of the 
lever ;«/, fclie hinge; the 

ligatTie»t 5 i, the adductor 
muscles. 


of gaping of the shell-valves is essential to the life of the 
Lamellibranch apjjears from the fa‘Ct that food to nourish 
it, water to aerate its blood, and spermatozoa to fertilize 
its eggs, are all introduced into this gaping chamber by 
currents of water, which are set going by the highly- 
developed ctenidia. The current oi water enters into the 
sub-paliial space at the spot marked <3 in fig. 124, (1), 
and, after passing as far forward as tie mouth w in fig. 124, 
(5), takes an outward course and leaves the sub-paliial 
space by the upper notch d. fkme notches are knowm 
in Anodon as the afferent and efferent siphonal notches 
respectively, and correspond to the long tube-like afferent 
inferior and efferent superior ^^siphons ” formed by the 
mantle in many other Lamellibraiicls (fig. 130). 

Whilst the valves of the shell a,re equal in Anodon we 
find in many Lamellibranchs (Ostms, Chama, Corbula, &c.) 
one valve larger, and the other sina Iler and sometimes .fiat, 
whilst the larger shell may be ixisd to rock or to stones 
(Ostrsea, kc,\ A further variation oonsists in the develop- 
ment of additional shelly plates u pon the dorsal line be- 
tween the two large valves (Pliolaclidfe). In Pholas dactylm 
we find a pair of umbonal plates, a dors-umbona] plate and 
a dorsal plate. It is to be remembered that the whole of the 
cuticular hard product produced oTi the dorsal surface and 
on the mantle-flaps is to be rega:rded as the ^ishell,” of 
which a median band-like area, the ligament, usually remains 
uncalcified, so as to result in th« production of twm valves 
united by the elastic ligament. But the shelly substance 
does not always in boring forms adlliere to this form after 
its first growth. In Aspergillttni tlie whole of the tubular 
mantle area secretes a continuous shelly 
tube, aithougli in 1h*e young condition two 
valves were pieseat These are seen (fig. 
129) set in the fiiin substance of the adult 
tubular shell, wliidi has even replaced the 
ligament, so that the tube is complete. In 
Teredo a similar tube is formed as the animal 
elongates (boring in^vood), the original shell- 
valves not adhering to it but remaining mov- 
able and provided with a special muscular 
apparatus in place of a ligament. 

Let us nowexaiaine the organs which lie 
beneath the mantles-sMrt of Anodon, and are 
bathed by the ciirreat of water wdiich cir- 





Fig. 128. Tig. 129. 

Pio. 13$.— -Shell of Aspergillun ■uagfiwj'en 6 w<frCDin O^ven). 

Fig. 129.— Shell of AspergilHni vaginijenen ta show the original valves a, now 
embedded in a continuous calciiicatiou of tu'ljular form (from Owen). 

culates through it. This can b& done by lifting up and 
throwing back the left half of tlie mantle-skirt as is re- 
presented in fig. 124, (3). Wd thus expose the plough- 
like foot (/), the t-wo left labial tentacles, and the two 
left gill-plates or left ctenidiuxxi. In fig. 124, (5), one of 
the labial tentacles n is also thrown back so as to show 
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the mouth to^ and the two left gili-piates are rejected 
so as to show the gil]*plates of the right side (rr, 7 ^^) pro- 
jecting behind the foot, the inner or median plate of each 
side being united by coneresceiice to its fellow of the 
opposite side along a continuous line (««,). The left inner 
gill-plate is also snijiped so as to show tlie subjacent orifices 
oi the left TJtephridium o\ and of the genital gland (testis or 
ovary) y. The foot thus exposed in Anodoii is a simple 
muscular tongue-like organ. It can be protruded between 
the fla])s of the inaiitle (fig. 124, (1), (2)) so as to issue 
from the shell, and by its action the Anodon can slowly 
crawl, or 1 turrow in soft mud or sand. It has been sup- 
])Osed tliat twrter is taken into the blood-vessels of the 
Anodon tlirough pores in the foot, and in spite of opposi- 
tion this view is still maiiitamed (Griesbach, 47). In fig. 
124, (2) the letters ar, ad^ point to three pit-like depres- 
sions, supposed by Griesbach to be pores leading into the 
bJood-systeiu. According to Garrie-e (48) these pits are 
nothing but irregularities of the surface ; in some cases 
they are tlie entrances to ramified glands. Other Lamelli- 
branchs may have a larger foot relatively than has Anodon. 
In Area it lias a sole-like surface. In Area too and many 
others it carries a byssus-forming gland and a byssus- 
ceinenting gland. In the Cockles, in Cardium, and in 
Trigouia, it is capable of a sudden stroke, which causes 
the animal to jump when out of the water, in the latter 
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and the posterior a continuation of the inner gill-plate. 
There is no ambry ological evidence to support this sug- 
gested connexion, and, as will appear immediately, the 
history of the gill -plates in ^^arious forms of Lamelii- 
branchs does not directly favour it. Yet it is very prob- 
able that the labial tentacles and gill -plates are modi- 
fications of a double horseshoe- shaped area of ciliated 
filamentous processes which existed in ancestral Moilusca 
much as in Phoronis and the Polyzoa, and is to be com- 
pared with the continuous prse- and post-oral ciliated band 
of the Echinid larva Pluteus and of Tornaria (49). 

The gill-plates have a structure very different from that 
of the labial tentacles, and one which in Anodon is singu- 
larly complicated as compared with the condition presented 
by these organs in some other Lamellibranclis, and with 
what must have been their original condition in the ances- 
tors of the wiiole series of living Lamellibrancliia. The 
phenomenon of “ concrescence ’’ which we have already had 
to note as showing itself so importantly in regard to the 
free edges of the mantle-skirt and the formation of the 
siphons, is what, above all things, has complicated the 
structure of the Laniellibranch cteniclium. Our present 
knowledge of the interesting series of modifications through 
which the Laniellibranch gill-plates have developed to their 
most complicated form is due to Pt. Holman Peck (50) 
and to Mitsukuri (51). The Molluscan ctenidium is typi- 
cally, as showm in fig. 2, a plume-like struc- 
ture, consisting of a vascular axis, on each 
side of which is set a row of numerous la- 
melliform or filamentous processes. These 
processes are hollow, and receive the venous 
blood from, and return it again aerated into, 
the hollow axis, in w^hich an afferent and an 
efferent blood-vessel may be differentiated. 
In the genus Nucula (fig. 134), one of the 

■Fsammchia florida, light side, showing expanded footc, and g incuiTent and g' exciurrent Arcace£e We have an example of a Lamelli- 
siphons (from Owen). branch retaining this plume-like form of gill. 

In other Arcacese (e.y.. Area and Pectunculus) the lateral 
processes which are set on the axis of the ctenidium are not 
lamellss, but are slightly-flattened, very long tubes or hol- 
low filaments. These fila- 
ments are so fine and are 
set so closely together 
that they appear to form 
a continuous membrane 
until examined with a 
lens. The microscope 
shows that the neighbour- 
ing filaments are held to- 
gether by patches of cilia, 
called “ ciliated junc- 
tions/’ which interlock 
with one another just as 
two brushes may be made 
to do. In fig. 133, A a 
portion of four filaments 
of a ctenidium of the Sea- 
Mussel (Mytilus) is repre- 
sented, having precisely 
the same structure as 
those of Area. The fila- 
ments of the gill (cteni- 
dium) of Mytilus and 
Area thus form two 
closely set rows which 
depend from the axis of 
the gill like two parallel 



genus to a height of four feet. In Mytilus the foot is 
reduced to little more than a tubercle carrying the aper- 
tures of these glands. In the Oyster it is absent alto- 
gether. 

The labial tentacles of Anodon (?i, 0 in fig. 124, (3), (5) ) 
are highly vascular 
fiat processes richly 
supplied with nerves. 

The left anterior ten- 
tacle (seen in the 
figure) is joined at 
its base in front of 
the mouth (w) to the 
right anterior ten- 
tacle, and similarly 
the left (o) and right 
posterior tentacles 
are joined behind the 
mouth. Those of 
Area (% h in fig. 132) 
show this relation to 
the mouth (<z). These 
organs are character- 
istic of all Lameili- 
branchs; they do not 
vary except in size, 
being sometimes 
drawn out to 
streamer-like dimen- 
sions. Their appear- 
ance and position suggest that they are in some way 
related moriAologically to the gill-plates, the anterior 
labial tentacle being a continuation qf the outer gill-plate, 



■ Fig. 131. — Dia^-am of a view from tlie left side of 
the animal of Anodonta cggniea, from which the 
mantle-skirt, the labial tentacles, and the gill- 
tilainents have been entirely removed so as to 
show the relations of the axis of the gill-plumes 
or ctenidia g^ h. a, centro-dorsal area ; h, ante- 
rior adductor muscle; c, posterior adductor 
muscle ; d, mouth ; e, anus ; /, foot ; g, free por- 
tion of the axis of left ctenidium; A, axis of 
right ctenidium ; k, portion of the axis of the 
left ctenidium which is fused with the base of 
the foot, the two dotted lines indicating the 
origins of the two rows of gill-filaments ; w, line 
of origin of the anterior labial tentacle; ne- 
phridial aperture ; 0 , genital aperture ; r, line 
of origin of the posterior labial tentecle. (fOri- 
ginal; 



Fig. 132.—- View from the ventral (pedal) as- 
pect of the animal of Area iVoa?, the mantle- 
fiapand gill-filaments having been cut away, 
a, mouth ; 5, anus p c, free spirally turned 
extremity of the gill-axis or ctenidiar axis 
of the right side; d, do. of the left side ; 
e, fy anterior portions of these axes fused 
by concrescence to the wall of the body ; 
g, anterior adductor muscle; h, posterior 
adductor ; i, anterior labial tentacle ; k, 
posterior labial tentacle ; I, base line of the 
foot ; m, sole of the foot ; n, callosity. 
(Original.) 

plates. ^ Further, their structure is profoundly modified by 
the curious condition of the free ends of the depending 
filaments. These are actually reflected at a sharp angle — 
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doubled on tliemseive's i n fact — and thus form an additional 
row of iilanieiits (sea f g*. L 33, B). Consequently, each jjrimi- 
tive filament has a desfteading and an ascending ramus, and 
instead of each row forming a simple q^late, the plate is 
double, consisting oi a. descending and an ascending lamella. 
As the axis of the ctenSdiiim lies by the side of the .body, 
and is very frequently »xomiate with the body, as so often 
happens in Gastropocis ilso, we find it convenient to speak 
of the two platediia structures formed on each ctenidial 
axis as the outer and inner gill-plate ; each of these is 



Fig. 183.— -Filaments of the dosiiidiiim of Mytilus edidis (after Holman Peck). 
A. Part of four filaments seo from the outer face in order to show the ciliated 
junctions c.j. B. Diagram o*f the posterior face of a single complete filament 
with descending ramus aod ascending ramus ending in a hookdike process. 
ep., ep., the ciliated junctiohis ; inter-lamellar junction. C. Transverse 
section of a filament taken as to cut neither a ciliated junction nor an 
inter-lamellar junction.. J.'e-., frontal epithelium ; L/.e'., the two rows 
of latero-frontal epithelial eeslls with long cilia; cJi, chitonous tubular lining 
of the filament ; toe., bloo<l hneuna traversed by a few processes of connective 
tissue cells ; b.c., blood.'COi‘3> nscle. 


composed of two lamdlse, an outer (the reflected) and an 
adaxial in the case of the outer giil-plate, and an adaxial and 
an inner (the reflected) in the case of the inner giil-plate. 
This is the condition seen in Area and Mytilus, the so- 
called plates dividing upon the slightest touch into their 
constituent filamente, which are but loosely conjoined by 
their “ciliated junctions.” Complications follow upon 
this in other forms. Even in Mytilus and Area a con- 
nexion is here and tliere formed between the ascending 
and descending rami of a filament by hollow extensible 
outgrowths called “Saterlamellar junctions ” (il.j in B, fig. 
1 33). ISTevertheless tine filament is a complete tube formed 
of chitonous substance and clothed externally by ciliated 
epithelium, inteniallj ly endothelium and lacunar tissue — 
a form of conneethc tissue — as shown in fig. 133, C. 
iSTow let us suppose, happens in the genus Dreissena — 
a genus not far reniov*-od from Mytilus — that the ciliated 
inter-filamentar junctions (fig. 136) give place to solid 
permanent inter-filatixentar junctions, so that the filaments 
are converted, as it w^re, into a trellis-work. Then let us 
suppose that the iiitesr-lamellar junctions which we have 
already noted in Mytilus become very numerous, large, 
and irregular ; by the two trellis-works of filaments 
would be united so as to leave only a sponge-like set 
of spaces between tln&m. Within the trabeculae of the 
sponge-work blood circulates, and between the trabeculae 
the water passes, ha'ving entered by the apertures left 


in the trellis-work formed by the united gill-filaments 
(fig. 138, A, B). The larger the intra-lameiiar spongy 



Fig. 134. — Structure of the ctenidia of Nucula (after Mitsukuri); see also 
fig. 2. A. Section across the axis of a ctenidimii with a pair of plates— 
flattened and shortened filaments— attaclied. i, j, Ic, g are placed on or near 
the membrane which attaches the axis of the ctenidium to the side of the 
body ; a, b, free exttemities of the plates (filaments) ; d, mid-line of the 
inferior border ; e, surface of the plate ; t, its upper border ; chitonous 
lining of the plate ; r, dilated blood-space ; u, fibrous tract ; o, upper blood- 
vessel of the axis ; u, lower blood-vessel of the axis ; $, chitonous framework 
of the axis ; cp, canal in the same ; A, B, line along which the cross-section 
C of the plate is taken. B. Animal of a male Nuciila proxmut, Say, as seen 
when the left valve of the shell and the left half of the mantle-skirt are re- 
moved. a,a., anterior adductor muscle; p.a., posterior adductor muscle; 
v.m, visceral mass ; f, foot ; g, gill ; I, labial tentacle ; l.a.^ filamentous 
appendage of the labial tentacle ; lb, hood-like appendage of the labial ten- 
tacle ; m, membrane suspending the gill and attached to the body along the 
line X, y, z.w; p, posterior end of the gill (ctenidium). C. Section across 


one of the gill-plates (A, B, in A) comparable with fig. 133, C. i.a., outer 
. , , , , - , , . , ... 


border ; d.a., axial border ; 1./., latero -frontal epithelium ; e, epithelium of 
general surface ; r, dilated blood-space ; h, chitonous lining (compare A). 


growth becomes, the more do the original gill-filaments 
lose the character of blood-holding tubes and tend to 
become dense elastic rods for the simple purpose of sup- 
porting the spongy growth. This is seen both in the 
section of Dreissena gill (fig, 136) and in those of Anodon 
(fig. 137,. A, B, C). In the drawing of Dreissena the 
individual filaments /, /, / are cut across in one lamella at 
the horizon of an inter-filamentar junction, in the other 
(lower in the figure) at a point where they are free. The 
chitonous substance ch is observed to be greatly thickened 
as compared with what it is in fig. 13^ C, tending in 


fact to obliterate altogether the Inmen of the filament. 


And in Anodon (fig. 137, C) this obliteration is effected. In 
Anodon, besides being thickened, the skeletal substance of 
the filament develops a specially dense rod-like body on 
each side of each filament. Although the structure of the 
ctenidium is thus highly complicated in Anodon, it is yet 
more so in some of the Siphonate genera of Lamellibranchs. 
The filaments take on a secondary grouping, the surface of 
the lamella being thrown into a series of half-cylindrical 
ridges, each consisting of ten or twenty filaments; a filament 
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of miicli greater Btrengtli nnd tliiekneBs than tlie others may 
])iaced ln^tv^'e«i 3 l each pair of gronjis. In Anodon, as in 


A V , e .. 

,, / . . y 

Fig. 135."~riaj,'raiuH of transvorrfo section;^ of a Lainellibrauch to .show tho 
adbfctsiun, l>y eijr^m^scuiice, of tlie gili-laniell.w to the uiant!e*li.aps, to the foot, 
and to one another, A .show.s two conditions Avitli frtse gill-axis ; B, con- 
dition at foremost rogiun in Anodon ; 0, hind region of foot in Anodon ; J), 
region altogether posterior to the foot in Anodon. e, visceral mass ; V, foot ; 
e, mantle tl'ap ; </, axis of gill or clcmidium ; c, adaxial lamella of outer gill- 
plate; f;r, reflected lamella <d' outer gill-platt; /i adaxial lamella of inner 
gill-plate ; J)\ refected hunella of inner gili-plate ; //, line of concrescence of 
tlie. reflected lanieihe i.»f the t W( ) inner giil-pla tea ; h, rectum ; % supra-branchial 
space of the sub-jiallial chamber, (urigiual.) 

many other LamelliljranclhB, the ova and hatched embryos 
are carried for a time in the cteiiidia or giJI apparatus, and 
in this particular ease the space between the two lamellse 

/ / / f 


Fio. L'JO. — Transverse section of the onl'er gill-plate of Dreissena 'poilyniorphn 
(after Holman Peek). /, constituent gill-filaments ; f, fibrous sub-epidenriic 
tissue ; e?i, ehitonous substance of tlie filaments ; ncJi, cells related to the 
chitonuus substance; Icre, lacunar tissue; pig, pigment-cells; l)c, blond- 
corpuscles;./-?, frtmfal epithelium; Iff!, Ife", two rows of latero-frontal epi- 
thelial cells witli long cilia ; Irf, fibrous, possibly muscular, substance of the 
inter-fj lamentin' j nnetiun s. 

gill-plate is that which serves to receive the 
A). The young are nourished by a substance 


formed by the cells which cover the spongy inter-lamellar 
outgrowths. 

There are certain other points in tlie niodilication of the 
typical ctenidiiim which must be noted in order to under- 
stand the ctenidiiim of Anodon. The axis of each ctenid- 
ium, right and left, starts from a point well forward near 
the labial tentacles, but it is at first only a ridge, and does 
not project as a free cylindrical axis until the back part of 

A ■ 


Fig. 137. — Transverse sections (d gill-platf‘s of Anodon (after Peck). A. Outer 
gill-plate. B. Inner gill-plate. C. A portion of B more highly magnified. 
oJ, outer lamella ; i.l, inner lamella ; v, blood-vessel ; f, constituent fila- 
ments; lac, lacunar tissue; ch, chitonous substance of the filament; chr, 
chitonous rod embedded in the softer substance ch. 

the foot is reached. This is difficult to see at all in Ano- 
don, but if the mantle-skirt be entirely cleared away, and 
if the dependent lamellce which spring from the ctenidial 
axis be carefully cropped away so as to leave the axis itself 
intact, we obtain the form shown in fig. 131, where y and 
h are respectively the left and the right ctenidial axes pro- 
jecting freely beyond the body. In Area this can be seen 
with far less trouble, for the filaments are more easily re- 
moved than are the consolidated lamellae formed by tho 
filaments of Anodon, and in Area the free axes of the 
ctenidia are large and firm in texture (fig. 132, c, cl). 

If we were to make a vertical section across the long 
axis of a Lamellibranch wffiicli had the axis of its ctenidium 
free from its origin onwards, we should find such relations 
as are shown in the diagram fig. 135, A. The gill axis d 
is seen lying in the sub-pallial chamber between the foot 
b and the mantle c. From it depend the gill-filaments or 
lamellse — formed by united filaments — drawn as black lines 
f. On the left side these lamellse are represented as hav- 
ing only a small reflected growth, on the right side the 
reflected ramus or lamella is complete (fr and er). The 
actual condition in Anodon at the region where the gills 
commence anteriorly is shown in fig. 135, B. The axis of 
the ctenidium is seen to be adherent to, or fused by con- 
crescence with, the body-wall, and moreover on each side 
the outer lamella of the outer gill-plate is fused to the 
mantle, whilst the inner lamella of the inner gill-plate is 
fused to the foot. If we pass a little backwards and take 
another section nearer the hinder margin of the foot, we 
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get the arrangement shown diagrammaticaliy in fig. 135, 
C, and more correctly in fig. 142. In this region the inner 
lamellai of the inner gill-plates are no longer affixed to the 
foot. Passing still further back behind the foot, we find 
sfe 



It t 





Fig. 138.— GilMainellfe of Aiioclon (after Peck). A. Fragment of the outer 
lamella of an inner gill-plate torn from the connected inner lamella, the sub- 
filamentar tissue also partly cut away round the edges so as to expose the 
filaments, their transverse junctions ir, and the “window's” left in the lattice- 
work ; s/e, internal surface of the lamella ; v, vessel, B. Diagram of a block 
cut from the outer lamella of the outer gill-plate and seen from the inter- 
lamellar surface (after Peck). / constituent filaments ; tr/^ fibrous tissue of 
the transverse inter-filamen tar junctions ; 'v, blood-vessel; ilj, inter-lamellar 
jimotion. The series of oval holes on the back of the lamella are the water- 
pores which open between the filaments in iiTegular row's separated horizon- 
tally by the transverse inter-filamentar junctions. 

in Anodon the condition showm in the section D, fig. 135. 
The axes i are now free ; the outer lamellae of the outer 
gill-plates (er) still adhere by concrescence to the mantle- 
skirt, wffiilst the inner lamellse of the inner gill-pktes meet 
one another and 
fuse by concres- 
cence at g. In 
the lateral view of 
the animal with 
reflected mantle - 
skirt and gill- 
plates, the line of 
concrescence of the „ _ , ^ 

^ 1 ..n .V. ISO.—Transverse sections of A, a Lamellibranch, 

inner lanieilde Ot and U, an Isopleurous Gastropod (Chiton), to show 
thft inner o*il]- the relations of jj, the foot; hr, the branchise: and 
ine mnei the mantle. (From Gegenbaur.) 

plates IS readily 

seen; it is marked aa in fig. 124, (5). In the same 
figure the free part of the inner lamella of the inner 
gill-plate resting on the foot is marked s, whilst the 
attached part — the most anterior — has been snipped 
with scissors so as to show the genital and nephridial 
apertures and g. The concrescence, then, of the 
free edge of the reflected lamellae of the gill-plates of 
Anodon is very extensive. It is important, because such 
a concrescence is by no means universal, and does not 
occur, for example, in Mytilus or in Area ; further, because 



when its occurrence is once appreciated, the reduction of 
the gill-plates of Anodon to the plume-type of the simplest 
ctenidium presents no difficulty; and, lastty, it has import- 
ance in reference to its physio- 
logical significance. The me- 
chanical result of the concres- 
cence of the outer lamella3 to 
the mantle-flap, and of the 
inner lamellae to one another 
as shown in section D, fig. 

135, is that the sub-pallial 
space is divided into two 
spaces by a horizontal 
turn. The upper space (^) 
communicates with the outer 
world by the excurrent or su- 
perior siphonal notch of the 
mantle (%. 124, c^); the lower 
space communicates by the 
lower siphonal notch (ein fig. 124). 



sep- Fig. 140.— Lateral view of a Mactra, 
' “ the right valve of the shell and right 
mantle -flap removed, and the si- 
phons retracted, hr, hv\ outer and 
inner gill-plates ; f, labial tentacle ; 
to, iSr, upper and lower siphons ; ms, 
siphonal muscle of the mantle-fiap ; 
ma, anterior adductor muscle ; mp, 
posterior adductor muscle ; p, foot; 
c, umbo. (Prom Gegenbaur.) 


The only communica- 
tion between the two spaces, excepting through the trellis- 
work of the gill-plates, is by tho slit (2 in fig. 124, (5)) left 
by the non-concrescence of a part of the inner lamella of the 
inner gill-plate with the foot. A probe (g) is introduced 
through this slit-like passage, and it is seen to pass out by 
the excurrent siphonal notch. It is through this passage, 
or indirectly through the pores of the gill-plates, that the 
water introduced into the lower sub-pallial space must pass 
on its way to the excurrent siphonal notch. Such a 
subdivision of the pallial chamber, and direction of the 





Fig. 141.— The same animal' as fig. 140, wdth its font and siphons expanded. 

Letters as in fig. 140. (From Gegenbaui*.) 

currents set up within it do not exist in a number of 
Lamellibranchs which have the gill-lamellae comparatively 
free (Mytilus, Area, Trigonia, (tc.), and it is in these forms 
that there is least modification by concrescence of the pri- 
mary filamentous elements of the lamellse. Probably the 
giU- structure of Lamellibranchs will ultimately furnish 
some classificatory characters of value when they have 
been thoroughly investigated throughout the class. 

The alimentary canal of Anodon is shown in fig. 124, (4). 
The mouth is placed between the anterior adductor and 
the foot; the anus opens on a median papilla overlying 
the posterior adductor, and discharges into the superior 
pallia! chamber along which the excurrent stream passes. 
The coil of the intestine in Anodon is similar to that of 
other Lamellibranchs, but the crystalline style and its 
diverticulum are not present here. The rectum traverses 
the pericardium, and has the ventricle of the heart wrapped, 
as it were, around it. This is not an unusual arrangement 
in Lamellibranchs, and a similar disposition occurs in some 
Gastropoda (Haliotis). A pair of ducts (at) lead from the 
first enlargement of the alimentary tract called stomach 
into a pair of large digestive glands, the so-called liver, 
the branches of which are closely packed in this region 
(a/). The food of the Anodon, as of other Lamellibranchs, 
consists of microscopic animal and vegetable organisms, 
which are brought to the mouth by the stream which sets 
into the sub-pallial chamber at the lower siphonal notch 
(e in fig. 124). Probably a straining of water from solid 
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particIeB is effected by the ktliee-B’ork of the etenidia or 
gili-plateA 

The heart of AncHlnn of a loediaB Tentriele ein- 

hraeiiig the rectum (tig. I lo, Ag and giving off an anterior 
and a ]>o^terior artery, and of tsvo auricles -whicli open into 
the ventricle hy orhi<*es protected hy valves. 

The hluod is cohairless, and has colourless amoeboid 
corpitscles iloating in it. In two Lamellibranchs, Soien 
(Cffyftis'offjn b-inotien and A/xa A"o<'r, the Idood is crimson, 
owing to the presence of corjuiscles impregnated mth 
ln*.;mogio]>m (Lankester, 31). In Aiiodori the Mood is 
driven ])y the ventricle tlirougli tlic arteries into vessel- 
like spaces, wbicli sorni ])ecmiie irregular lacxiniB surround- 
ing tiie \is<iera, ]->ut in parts — c.//., the labial tentacles and 
wails of the gut — very fine vessels with endothelial cell- 
iining arc found. The blood tnakes its way by large 
veins to a venous sinus whi(th lies in the middle line be- 
low the heart, having the } mired renal organs (nephridia) 
placed Ixetween it and that organ. Ilence it passes 
through the vessels of the glandular walls of the nephridia 
right and left intr> tlie gilldainelhe, whence it returns 
tliruiigli many openings into the widely-stretched auricles. 
A great deal more pre- 
cision has been given to 
accounts of the structure 
of arteries, veins, and 
capillaries in Anodon 
than the facts warrant. 

The course of the blood- p'- 
stream can only be some- 
wMat vaguely i nf e rreci ex- 
cept in its largest out- 
lines. Distinct arterial 
and venous chaiineLs can- 
not be distinguished in 
the gill-lamelhe, in spite 
of -what Langer (52) has 
written on the subject, 
though it is highly prol> 
able that there is some,. x,. 

. ,, iin. 14*2.— \erTical section tnTongh an Ano- 

kind Ot circulation in the donta, about the mid-region of the foot, w, 

mils Tn the filarnpiitci mantle-liap outer, sy, inner gill-plate 
gms. xii ine mainenis composed of two iamellai ; f, foot j r, 

of the gill or jlytllus the ventricle of the heart ; o, auricle ; p, p\ 
tubular ca^nty is divided cavity ; intestine. 

by a more or iess complete fibrous septum into two 
channels, presumably for an ascending and a descend- 
ing blood-current. The ventricle and auricles of Anodon 
lie in a pericardium wffich is clothed with a pave- 
ment endothelium (d, fig. 143). Yeins are said by Keber 
and others to open anteriorly into it, but this appears to 
be an error. It does not contain blood or communicate 
directly with the blood-system; this isolation of the peri- 
cardium xve have noted already in Gastropods and Cephalo- 
pods. A good case for the examination of the question as 
to whether blood enters the pericardium of Lamellibranchs, 
or escapes from the foot, or by the renal organs when the 
animal suddenly contracts, is furnished by the /Sole 7 i Ugu- 
7nm^ which has red blood-corpuscles. According to ob- 
servations made by Penrose (53) on an uninjured Bolen 
legwnen^ no red corpuscles are to be seen in the pericardial 
space, although the heart is filled with them, and no such 
corpuscles are ever discharged by the animal when it is 
irritated. 

The pair of nephridia of Anodon, called in Lamelli- 
branchs the organ of Bojanus, lie below the membranous 
fioor of the peidcardium, and open into it by two well- 
marked apertures (e and/ in fig. 143). Each nephridium, 
after being bent upon itself as shown in fig. 143, 0, D, 
opens to the exterior by a pore placed at the point marked 
X in fig. 124, (5), (6), It is no doubt possible, as in the 



Gastropoda and Cephalopoda, for, ivater to, enter from; the. 
'.exterior by the. nep.hridia , into, the pericardium,^ but that 
it., ever- does so , is as-yet' not .proved. What is certain, 
from the set of the ciliary currents is that liquid generally 



Fig. 143. — Diagrams sliowing the relations of pericardium and nephridia in a 
Lamelliliranch such as Anodon. A. Pericardium opened dorsally so as to 
expose the heart and the floor of the pericardial chamber d. B. Heart 
removed and floor of the pericardium cut away on the left side so as to open 
the non-glandiilar sac of the nephridium, exposing the glandular sac &, 
which is also cut into so as to show the probe /. 0. Ideal pericardium and 
nephridium viewed laterally. D. Lateral view showing the actual relation 
of the glandular and non-glandular sacs of the nephridium. The arrows 
indicate the course of fluid from the pericardium outwards, a, ventricle of 
the heart; &, auricle; Ih, cut remnant of the auricle; c, dorsal wall of the 
pericardium cut and reflected; e, reno-pericardial orifice; f, probe intro- 
duced into the left reno-pericardial orifice; .g, non-glanclular sac of the left 
nephridium ; A, glandular sac of the left nephridium ; % pore leading from 
the glandular into the non-glandular sac of the left nephridium ; fc, pore 
leading from the non-glandular sac to the exterior ; ac, anterior, ab, posterior, 
cut remnants of the intestine and ventricle. 

passes out of the pericardium by the nephridia. One half 
of each nephridium is of a dark-green colour and glandular 
{h in fig. 143). This opens into the reflected portion which 
overlies it as sho-wn in the diagram fig. 143, D, i ; the latter 
has non-glandular walls, and opens by the pore h to the 
exterior. The nephridia may be more ramified in other 
Lamellibranchs than they are in Anodon. In some they 
are difiicult to discover. That of the common oyster 
has recently (1882) been detected by Hoek (54). Each 
nephridium in the oyster is a pyriform sac, which commu- 
nicates by a narrow canal with the urino-genital groove 
placed to the front of the great adductor muscle; by a 
second narrow canal it communicates with the pericardium. 
From all parts of the pyriform sac narrow stalk-like tubes 
are given oft', ending in abundant widely-spread branching 
glandular caeca, wfiiich form the essential renal secreting 
apparatus. The genital duct opens by a pore into the 
urino-genital gToove of the oyster (the same arrangement 
being repeated on each side of the body) close to but distinct 
from the aperture of the nephridial canal. Hence, except 
for the formation of a urino-genital groove, the apertures 
are placed as they are in Anodon. Previously to Hoek^s 
discovery a brown-coloured investment of the auricles of 
the heart of the oyster had been supposed to represent 
the nephridia in a rudimentary state. This investment, 
which occurs also in Mytilus but not in Anodon, may pos- 
sibly consist of secreting cells, and may be comparable to 
the pericardial accessory glandular growths of Cephalopoda. 

W mom System and Sense-organs . — In Anodon there are 
three well-developed pairs of nerve-ganglia (fig. 144, B and 
fig. 1 24, (6)). An anterior pair, lying one on each side of the 
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mouth (%. 144, B, a) and connected in front of it by a 
commissure, are the representatives of the cerebral, pleural, 
and visceral ganglia of the tyjjical Mollusc, which are not 
here differentiated as they are in Gastropods (compare, 
however, fig. 67). A pair placed close together in the foot 
(fig. 144, B, 6, and fig. 

124, (6), a, 2 ?) are the typ- 
ical pedal ganglia ; they 
are joined to the cerebro- 
pleuro - visceral ganglia 
by connectives. 

Posteriorly beneath 
the posterior adductors, 
and covered only by a 
thin layer of elongated 
epidermal cells, are the 
olfactory ganglia, their 
epidermal clothing con- 
stituting the pair of os- 
phradia, which are thus 
seen in Lamellibranchs 
to occupy their typical 
position and to have the 
typical innervation, — the 

144.-— Nerve-ganglia and cords of three 
nerve to each osphrad- Lamellibranchs (from Gegenbaur): A, of 
ium beino* ffiven off by Teredo ; B, of Anodonta ; C, of Pecten. a, 
cerebral ganglion-pair (=cerebro-pleuro- 
the Visceral ganglion — visceral) ; &, pedal ganglion-pair ; c, olfac- 
that is, to say, by the tory (osphradial) ganglion-pair. 

undifferentiated cerebro-pleuro- visceral ganglion of its 
proper side. This identification of the posterior ganglion- 
pair of Lamellibranchs is due to Spengel ( 11 ). Other 

2 




Fig. 145. — Pallial eye of Spondylus (from Hickson), a, prse-corneal epithe- 
lium ; &, cellular lens ; c, retinal body ; d, tapetmn ; e, pigment ; /, retinal 
nerve ; g, complementary nerve ; Ji, epithelial cells Idled with pigment ; 
tentacle 

anatomists have considered this ganglion-pair as corre- 
sponding to either the pleural or the visceral of Gastropoda, 
or to both, and very usually it is termed ‘^the j)arieto- 
splanclmic ” (Huxley). 

The sense-organs of Anodon other than the osphradia 
consist of a pair of otocysts attached to the pedal ganglia 
(fig. 124, (6), a^). The otocysts of Cyclas are peculiarly 
favourable for study on account of the transparency of the 
small foot in which they lie, and may be taken as typical 
of those of Lamellibranchs generally. The structure of 
one is exhibited in fig. 146. A single otolith is present 
as in the veliger embryos of Opisthobranchia. In adult 
Gastropoda there are frequently a large number of rod-like 
otoliths instead of one. 

Anodon has no eyes of any sort, and the tentacles on the 
mantle edge are limited to its posterior border. This 
deficiency is very usual in the class; at the same time, many 
Lamellibranchs have tentacles on the edge of the mantle 
supplied by a pair of large well-developed nerves, which 
are given off from the cere'bro-pleuro-visceral ganglion-pair, 



and very frequently some of these tentacles have undergone 
a special metamorphosis converting them into liighly- 
orgaiiized eyes. Such eyes on the mantle-edge are found 
in Pecten, Spondylus, Lima, Ostrea ('?), Pinna, Pectunculus, 
Modiola, Mytilus (?), Cardium, Tellina, c., 

Mactra, Venus, Solen, Pholas, and Ga- 
leomma. They are totally distinct from 
the cephalic eyes of typical Mollusca, and 
have a different structure and historical de- 
velopment. They have not originated as ■ ^ 

pits but as tentacles. They agree with the 146 .— otocyst 
dorsal eyes of Onchidium (Pulmonata) in of Cycias (&-om 
the curious fact that the optic nerve pene- 
trates the ca]3sule of the eye and passes in ceils iming the 
front of the retinal body (fig. 145), so that ^ ^ ^ 

its fibres join the anterior faces of the nerve-end cells as 
in Vertebrates, instead of their posterior faces as in the 
cephalic eyes of Mollusca and Arthropoda ; moreover, the 
lens is not a cuticular product but a cellular structure, 
which, again, is a feature of agreement with the Vertebrate 
eye. It must, however, be distinctly borne in mind that 
there is a fundamental difference between the eye of Verte- 
brates and of all other groups in the fact that in the 
Vertebrata the retinal body is itself a part of the central 
nervous system, and not a separate modification of the 
epidermis — -myelonic as opposed to epidermic. The struc- 
ture of the reputed eyes of several of the above-named 
genera has not been carefully examined. In Pecten and 
Spondylus, however, they have been fully studied (see fig. 
145, and explanation). 

The gonads of Anodon are placed in distinct male and 
female individuals. In some Lamellibranchs — for instance, 
the European Oyster and the Fisidium pusillum — the sexes 
are united in the same individual; but here, as in most 
hermaphrodite animals, the two sexual elements are not 
ripe in the same individual at the same moment. It has 
been conclusively shown that the Ostrea edtdis does not 
fertilize itself. The American Oyster (0. virginuma) and 
the Portuguese Oyster (0, angidata) have the sexes sepa- 
rate, and fertilization is effected in the open water aftei' 
the discharge of the ova and the spermatozoa from the 
females and males respectively. In the Ostrea edulis fertil- 
ization of the eggs is effected at the moment of their escape 
from the uro-genital groove, or even before, by means of 
spermatozoa drawn into the snb-pallial chamber by the in- 
current ciliary stream, and the embryos pass through the 
early stages of development whilst entangled between the 
gill-lamellse of the female parent (fig. 6). In Anodon the 
eggs pass into the space between the two lamelloe of the 
outer gill-plate, and are there fertilized, and advance whilst 





Fro. 147. — ^Two stages in the development of Anodonta (from Balfour), Both 
figures represent the glochidiuni stage. A, wiien free swimming, shows the 
t%vo dentigerous valves widely open. B, a later stage, after fixture to the fin 
of a fish, slhf shell ; ad, adductor muscle ; s, teeth of the shell ; ’by, hyssus ; 
a.ad, anterior adductor ; p.ad, posterior adductor ; mt, inaiitle-fiap ; /, foot ; 
6r, branchial filaments ; au.-y, otocyst ; al, alimentary canal. 

still in this position to the glochidium phase of develop- 
ment (fig. 147). They may be found here in thousands 
in the summer and autumn months. The gonads them- 
selves are extremely simple arborescent glands which open 
to the exterior by two simple ducts, one right and one 
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left, contiruions will 1 tluMViall of tlie tnbiilar branches of 
the gland (tig, ILM, (^U, //). jn no Lameliibranch is 
there a divergence firnm tlti is stni(?ture, excepting that in 
some (Ostrea) the contigt«Jiis ne])hri<lial and tlie genital 
aperture are sunk in u nriao^genital groove, which in other 
cases (S[HHi(lyhLs'b inaj close uj) so as to con- 

stitnte a single pore for thcj nepliridial and genital ducts. 
No af‘ce,-sory geuita.1 glaruls are i)resent 

Th*‘ development of ATude'jii is remarkable for the curious 
larval iunu known as Glooliul .liiin ( fig. 1 4 7 ). The Glochidiiitn , 
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Fig. na*.— Krrtbryo of Pisidium p-udlt iii in tlie <liblastii]a stage, surface view 
(after Lankestcr). Tlie einbrycj tes increased in hizq bv accumulation of 
liquid between tiie outer and tliD tiavaginated cells, llie blastopore has 
closed. 

Fig. laO.— B. Same embryo as fig-, b 9 , Sii optical median section, showing the 
mvagmated cells Jiy which form tlic Sirch-enteron, and the mesoblastic cells 
vie which are budded oif from tbe siJ«^rface of the mass km and apply them- 
selves to the inner surface of t-lieteiric or epiblastic cell-layer ep, C. The 
same embryo focused so as to mesoblastic cells which immediately 

underlie the outer cell-layer. 

byssus thread. By this it is brought into contact with the 
fin of a fish, such as Parch^ StiK^kleback, or others, and effects , 






A. Only four 
B. The cells 


Fig. 14S.-— Eiuhrj’os of Tw'Wof siz. fafter Lankester), A. Only four 

omhryoinc cells are jm'S'-iit, Mi.iIl<-iisplos«Hl in the egg envelope, B. The cells 
iiave multiplied and cuiruneiicio'lWd iiviiginate, forming a blastopore or urilice 
of invagination, ol. 

quits the giil-pouch of its Udarent and swims by alternate 
opening and shutting of Wie valves of its shell, as do 
adult Pecten and Lima., tratdling at the same time a long 


a hold thereon by means of the toothed edge of its slxells. 
Here it becomes encysted, and is nourislied byjhe exuda- 
tions of the fish. A distinct development of its internal 
organs has been traced by the late Professor Balfour, but no 
one has followed it to the moment at -whicli it drops from 
tlie fisli s fin and assumes the form of shell chara’Cteristic of 
the parent. Other Larneilibranchs exhibit eitliei a trocho- 
sphere larva which becomes a Veliger, ditfering only from 
the Gastropod’s and Pteropod’s Veliger in having bilateral 
shell-calcifications instead of a single central o3i«3 ; or, like 
Anodon, they may develop within the giil-j)lates of the 
mother, though without presenting such a speeialixied larva 
as the Giocliidium. An example of the former is seen in the 
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Fig. 151.— 'Further stages in the development of PiskHun pmthm (aftei 
Lankester). A. Optical section of an embryo in which the foot lia.s begun to 
develop. B. The same embryo focused to its sui-face plane to show the 
mouth 0. C. Later embryo, showing tlie shell-gland sli. D. lateral view of 
the same embrj^o. E. Later stage, with rudiments of the mantle-flap, lateral 
view. F. Still later stage, with shell-valves and branchial llla,ments, ep, 
epiblast ; me, mesoblast ; al, inet-enteron ; rp, rectal peduncle or pedicle of 
invagination connecting the met-enteron with the cicatrix of the blastopore ; 
0, mouth ; phy pharynx ; sJi, shell-gland ; mn, mantle-flap ; &r, branchial 
lilaments ; jk granular cells of doubtful significance ; v, vesicular structure 
of unknown significance. 

development of the European Oyster, to the figLiieof which 
and its explanation the reader is spiecially referred (fig. 6). 
An example of the latter is seen in a common little 
fresh-water bivalve, the Fisidinm pusillum^ whicli has been 
studied by Lankester (12). The successive stages of the 
development of this Lameliibranch are iliusfcrafcad in the 
woodcuts figs. 148 to 153 inclusive. These should be 
compared with the figures of Gastropod development 
(figs. 3, 4, 5, 7, and 72^^"^), Fig. 148 shows the cleavage 
of the egg-cell into four (A), and at a later stage the tucking 
in of some of the cells to form an invagmated series (B). 
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Tlie embryonic cells continue to divide, and form an oral 
vesicle containing liquid (fig. 149); within this, atone pole, 
is seen the mass of invaginated cells (fig. 150, %). Tliftsa 
invaginated cells are the arch-enteron ; they p>roliferate an i 
give off, branching cells, which apply themselves (fig. 1^0, 
C) to tlie inner face of the vesicle, thus forming the nieso- 



Fig. 152. — Dia^yain of embryo of Pisidiiim in the same stage as E in fig. 151. 
m, mouth ; f, foot ; pA, pharynx ; gs, laet-enteron ; pi, rectal peclimclc or 
pedicle of invagination ; s/is, shell-gland. (From Laitkester.) 

blast or coeloinic outgrowths. The outer single layer of 
cells -whicli constitutes the surface of the vesicle (fi^. 
147) is the ectoderm or epiblast or deric cell-layer. The 
little mass of hypoblast or 
enteric cell-mass now en- 
larges, but remains con- 
nected with the cicatrix of 
the blastopore or orifice of 
invagination by a stalk, the 
rectal peduncle (fig. 151, A, 

The enteron itself be- 
comes bilobed and is joined 
by a new invagination, that 
of the mouth and stomo- 
daeum, p/i. Fig. 151, B 
shows the origin of the 
mouth 0 , being a deeper 

view of the same specimen FiG.lSS.—Diagrcam of embryo of Piskll am, 

. ,1 ‘j.* 1 *..1 in same stage as F in fig. 151 (.ifter Em- 

in the same position winch kesteiO. m, mouth; a', aims foot; ir, 

is drawn in fis. 151, A. tomd.M filaments; of tlie 

^ ® 1 ,. 1 - inantle-skirt ; organ of. Bojanns (nie- 

The meSO blast muitqilies phrkUum). The mishaded area gives 
its cells, which become the position of the sheU-val.e. 

partly muscular and partly skeleto-tropliic. Centro-dgr- 
sally now appears the embryonic shell-gland (fig. 151, 
C, sk). The pharynx or stomod^um is still small, tlie 
foot not yet prominent. A later stage is seen in %. 
152, where the pharynx is widely open and the foot pro- 
minent. No ciliated velum or praj-oral (ce^^halie) lobe 
ever develops. The shell-gland disappears, the mantle- 
skirt is raised as a ridge (fig. 151, E, mn), the paired 
shell-valves are secreted, the anus opens by a proctodi]eal 
ingrow'th into the rectal peduncle, and the rudiments of 
the gills (br) and of the nephridia. (B) appear (figs, 151, 
F, and 153, dorsal and lateral views of same stage), and 
thus the chief organs and general form of the adult are 



acquired. Later changes, not drawn here, consist in the 
gro\vth of the shell-valves over the wiiole area of the 
mantle-flaps, and in the multiplication of the gill-fila- 
ments and their consolidation to form gill -plates. It 
is important to note that the gill-filaments are formed 
one by one ^osteriorh/. The labial tentacles are formed 
late. In the allied genus Cyclas, a byssus gland is formed 
in the foot and subsequently disappears, but no such gland 
occurs in Pisidiiim. The nerve-ganglia and the otocysts 
probably form from thickenings of the epiblast, but detailed 
observation on this and other points of histogenesis in the 
Lameilibranchia is still wanting. 
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MOLLUSCOIDS. See Beachiopoda and Polyzoa. 
MOLOCH, or Molech — in Hebrew, tlie donbtiul 

exception of 1 Kings xi. 7, always witb. tlie article — 
is tbe name or title of tlie -divinity which the men of Jiidaih 


in the last ages of the kingdom were wont to propitiate by 
the sacrifice of their own children. The phrase employed 
in speaking of these sacrifices is “to make one^s son or 
daughter pass through fire to the ]\Iolach (2 Kings xxiii. 
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MOL- 

10 ; Jer. xxxii. an«l ?:o the words fee” 

Lev. xviii. LU); but it up] 'ears from Ezek. xvL 20, 21 
that this phra.-^e deiiotes a huiiian holocaust,^ and not, as 
vSornetimes has betiii thought, a mere consecration to Moloch 
by passing tkrougli or 1 'ctween tires, as in the Roman Falilia 
and sinuiar rites eiscwliere. Jiuiiian sacritices were com- 
inou in Semitic heathenism, and at least the idea of such 
sacrifices was nr»t unknown to Israel in early times (Isaac, 
Je]>hthuhs daughter), tlioiigh in the sunny days of the 
nation, when religion was a joyous thing, there is no 
reason to think that they were actually practised.^ It 
was otherwise in the neighbouring nations, and in par- 
ticular we learn from 2 Kings iii. 27 that the piaciilar 
sacriiice of his son and heir was the last olfering which 
the king of Moab made to deliver his country. Even the 
Hebrew historian ascribes to this act the effect of rousing 
divine indignation against the invading host of Israel ; it 
is not, therefore, surprising that under tlie miseries brought 
on Palestine by the westwar<l march of the Assyrian 
power, wlieri the old gladness of Israel’s faith was 
swallowed up in a crushing sense of divine anger, the idea 
of the sacriiice of one’s own son, as the most powerful of 
atoning rites, should have taken hold of those kings of 
Judah (Ahaz and Mauasseh, 2 Kings xvi. 3, xxi. 6) who 
were otherwise prone, in their hopelessness of help from 
the old religion (Isa. vii. 12), to seek to strange peoples 
and their rites. Aliaz’s sacrifice of his non (which indeed 
rests on a somewhat late authority) must have been an 
isolated act of despair; liimian sacrifices are not among 
the corruptions of the popular religion spoken of by 
Isaiah and Micah. But in tlie 7th century, when the old 
vrorsliip had sustained rude shocks, and all religion was 
transformed into servile fear (Micah vi. 1 ,sv^. belongs to this 
period ; see Micah), the example of Mauasseh spread to 
his people ; and Jeremiah and Ezekiel make frequent and 
indignant reference to the ‘‘ high places ” for the sacrifice 
of children by their parents which rose beneath the very 
walls of the temple from the gloomy ravine of Hinnom 
or Tophet*^ (Jer. vii. 31, xix., xxxii. 35; Ezek. xvi. 20, 
xxiii, 37). It is with these sacrifices that the name of 
“the Moloch” is always connected; sometimes “the 
Baal” (lord) appears as a synonym. At the same time, 
the horrid ritual was so closely associated with Jehovah 
worship (Ezek. xxiii. 39) that Jeremiah more than once 
finds it necessary to protest that it is not of Jehovah’s 
institution* (vii. 31, xix. 5). So too it is the idea of 
sacrificing the firstborn to Jehovah that is discussed and 
rejected in Micah vi. It is indeed plain that such a 
sacrifice '—■■for we have here to do, not with human victims 
in general, but with the sacrifice of the dearest earthly 
thing — could only be paid to the supreme deity ; and 
Manasseh and hi.s people ne^^r ceased to acknowledge 
Jehovah as the God of Israel, though they sought to make 
their worship more efficacious by the adoption of foreign 
rites. Thus the way in wdiich Jeremiah, and after him 

^ In 2 Ohron. xxviii. 3 (parallel to 2 Kings xvi. 3) a single letter is 
transposed in the phrase, changing the sense from “caused to pass through 
the tire ” to caused to burn with fire. ” Geiger ( Urschrift und Ueher- 
setzung^ p. 305) very unnecessarily supposes that this is everywhere the 
onginal reading, and has been changed to soften the enormity ascribed 
to the ancient Hebrews. The phrase “to give one s seed to Moloch,” 
Lev. XX. 2 sg'-> 8,nd the fact that these victims w'ere (like other sacrifices) 
regarded as food for the deity (Ezek, xvi. 20) explain and justify the 
common reading. 

^ In Hosea xiii. 2 the interpretation ''' they that sacrifice men” is 
improbable, and 2 Kings xvii. 17 and Lev. xviii., xx. are of too late 
date to prove the immolation of children to Moloch in old Israel. 
Tlie “ ban ” (D'Hl), wkieh was a religious execution of criminals or 
enemies, was common to Israel with its heathen neighbours (stone of 
Mesha), but lacked the distinctive character of a sacrifice in which the 
victim is the food of the deity, conveyed to him through fire. 

^ The etymology of the word Tophet is, obscure ; its meaning 
appears from tojphteh, “pyre,” Isa. xxx. 33. 
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^ the legislation of Leviticus and tlie author of Kings, ' seem' 
: to 'mark out the Moloch or .Baal a false' ,god, distinct 
from Jehovah, is precisely parallel to the way . in' which 
Hosea speaks of the golden cahes or Baalim. In each 
case the people thought themselves to be worshipping 
Jehovah under the title of Moloch or Baal ; but the prophet 
refuses to admit that this is so,, because the worship 
itself is of heathenish origin and character. “ The 
Moloch,” in fact, like “the Baal,” is not the proper name 
of a deity, but a honorific title, as a.ppears from the use of 
the article with it. According to tlie Hebrew consonants, 
it might simply be read “ the hing>” which is a common 
appellation for the supreme deity of a Semitic state or 
tribe.^ And so the LXX., except in 2 Kings xxiii. 10, 
and pexhaps Jer. xxxii. 35, actually treat the name as an 
appellative (“ruler,” “rulers”). Tlie traditional pronuncia- 
tion, which goes back as far as the XXX. version of Kings 
(MoAo'x), appears to mean “the Idmgsliip” — an unsuitable 
sense, which lends probability to tlie conjecture that the 
old form w^as simply “the kiiig,”aacl that the later Jew's 
gave it the \weis of the contemptuous name for 
Baal (G. Hoffman in / AT. IK, 1883, p. 124). 

From these arguments it would appear that the rise of 
Moloch worship does not imply thes introduction into the 
religion of Judah of an altogether new^ deity, but only a 
heathenish development of Jehovak worship, in the familiar 
fashion of religious syncretism, aird under that sense of 
the inadequacy of the old poprkr ritual to divert the 
wrath of the Godhead which was inspired by the calamities 
of the nation in the Tth century lc ., and led to more than 
one new development of atoning ritual. The key to the 
phenomenon is to be found in Hicah vi., not in any vein 
of mythological speculation as to the forces of nature, such 
as is supposed in Movers’s theory tliat Moloch represents 

1 the fiery destructive power of the sun. Moloch, in fact, 

' in the Old Testament has no more to do with fire than 
' any other deity. The children offered to him were not 
burned alive ; they were slain and burned like any other 
holocaust (Ezek. mpy'a ; Isa. Ivii 5) ; their blood w'as 
shed at the sanctuary (Jer. xix. 4 ; Ps. cvi. 38). Thus, 
the late Rabbinical picture of the ca.lf-headed brazen image 
of Moloch wdthin wdiich children were burned alive is pure 
fable, and with it falls the favourite comparison between 
Moloch and the Carthaginian idol from whose brazen arms. 
children were rolled into an aby'ss of fire, and whom 
Diodorus (xix. 14) naturally identifies with the child-eater 
Kronos, thus leading many modems to make Moloch the 
planet Saturn. On the other haad, the Massoretic text 
of 1 Kings XL 7 makes Moloch (withont the article) the 
name of the god of the Ammoxiites, elsewhere called 
Miicom or Malcain. But in this place the LXX. translators 
certainly found the longer form in their MSS. (as 
the Hebrew still reads in verse 33), w^hile it is plain from 
2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13 that the worship of Miicom at the 
shrine set lip by Solomon was distinct from the much 
later Moloch worship of Tophet. In the usual printed 
text of the LXX., indeed, this distinction is not made in 

2 Kings xxiii. ; but this is an error of the Roman edition, 
the Vatican SIS. really reading HOAXOA in verse 13. 

(W. E. S.) 

SIOLIJCOAS, SIoLHCcos, or Spice Islands, The, com- 
prise, in the wider use of the term, all the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago betw'een Celebes on the west, the 
Papuan Islands and Kew Guinea on the east, Timor on 
the south, and the open Pacific on the north. They are 


^ Compare the Tyrian Melkart (king of the city) and the two 
names compounded wth “king,” an 2 Kings xvii. 31. These 

latter cases are specially instructive, Lecause Adrammeleeh and Anna- 
melech were also worshipped by the sacrifice of children. 
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thus distrihxitecl OTer iin area measuring about 450 miles 
from east to west, and about 800 from north to south, and 
include— (1) the Moluccas proper or Ternate group, of which 
Jilolo is the largest and *Ternate the capital; (2) the Bat- 
chian, Obi, and Sula gronps ; (3) the Ambon or Amboyna 
gfoup, of which Cerani (Serang) and Burn are the largest ; 
(4) the Banda Islands (the spice or nutmeg islands par 
emelhnce\ of which Lantoir or Great Banda is the largest, 
and Neira politically the most important ; (5) the south- 
eastern islands, comprising Tenimber or Timor -Laut, 
Larat, &c.; (6) the Kei Islands and the Aru Islands, of 
which the former are sometimes attached to the south- 


eastern group ; and (7) the south-western islands or the 
Babber, Sermatta, Letti, Wetter, Boma, and Damme groups. 
At the close of the 16th century this part of the archi- 
pelago was divided among four rulers settled at Ternate, 
Tidore, Jilolo, and B^tchian. The northern portion be- 
longs to the Dutch resident ship of Ternate, the southern 
portion to that of Amlboyna. 

The name Moluccas seems to be probably derived from 
the Arabic for ‘^king/^’ Argensola (1609) uses the forms 
islas Mahicas, Jfal'uco, and el Maluco\ Coronel (1623), ida& 
delMoluco^diXidCmiG^xiB^Mc^^^ 

Compare the articles ohIx^diak Abchipelago, Abij Islands, 
Jilolo, Ternate, fee., and J. J. de Hollander, Handleiding hij 
de Beoefening der Land- V'olkenbimdc'voTi Ned, Dost. Indie ^ 
Breda, 1877 and 1882. 

MOLYBDENIJM, one of the rarer metallic elements 
(symbol for atomic -weight, Mo = 96; H = l), occurs in 
nature chiefly in the two forms of Yellow Lead Ore 
(PbOMoOg) and Molybdenite (AI 0 S 2 ). The latter mineral 
is very similar in appearance and in mechanical properties 
to graphite or black lead, and, in fact, was long confounded 
with it chemically, until Scheele in 1778 and 1779 proved 
their difference by showing that only the mineral now 
called molybdenite yields a white earth on oxidation. 
The metallic radical of the earth, after its discovery by 
Hjelm, was called molybdenum, from imoav/SSos, lead. 

By heating molybdenite in a combustion tube in a current of air, 
we obtain the trioxide MoOs (molybdic acid) as a white crystalline 
sublimate. This substance, when heated to redness in close vessels, 
fuses without much volatilization into a yellow liquid, which, on 
cooling, freezes into a crystalline radiated mass of 4*39 speciiic 
gravity. It dissolves in 500 parts of cold, and in 960 of hot 
water. It dissolves readily in aqueous ammonia or alkalies, form- 
ing molybdates. Like silica, it combines with bases in a gi'eat 
variety of proportions. Of these many salts, an ammonia salt of 
the composition 3(N'H4)20. 7M0O3 + 4H2O (known in laboratory 
parlance simply as molyCchte of ammonia) is the most important, 
aflbrding, as it does, the most delicate, characteristic, and widely 
applicable precipitant for ortho-phosphoric acid. To detect phos- 
phoric acid in any substance soluble in water or nitric acid, add 
first to a solution of molybdate of ammonia an excess of nitric acid, 
and then (not too much) of the nitric solution of the phosphate, 
and keep the mixture at 49^ 0. ; the whole of the phosphoric acid 
gradually separates out im the shape of a canary-yellow crystalline 
precipitate of phospho-mol^/idate of ammonia,” of the composition 

+ 24M0O3 . P.Of . 2 (NHjlaO . HoO J + ^ 

(according to Gibbs), whieli is insoluble in the reagent, even in the 
presence of dilute nitric acid, but soluble in excess of phosphoric acid. 
By treatment of this complex ammonia salt with aqua regia we can 
eliminate its acid 24K0O3. as a substance soluble in 

vrater and crystallizing from "this solution -with 59 molecules of 
water.'" , ■ ■ ■ 

This phosplio-molybdic acid plays a great part in chemical toxi- 
cology, being a genericallj characteristic precipitant for all (organic) 
alkaloids, which combine with it, pretty much as ammonia does, 
into precipitates insoluble in dilute mineral acids. A solution of 
the acid sufficient for this purpose may be obtained by saturating 
carbonate of soda solution with molybdic acid, adding phosphate 
of soda, one part for every five of M0O3, evaporating to dryness, 
fusing, dissolving in water, filtering, and adding nitric acid until 
the liquid becomes yellow. 

Metallic molybdenum is obtained by reduction of the trioxide in 
hydrogen gas at very high temperatures. It is thus obtained in 
small crystalline granules which are infusible even in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame. An alloy of the metal with four or five per cent. 


of carbon (formerly accepted as molybdenum) fuses in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame into a silver-white metal, of 8*6 speciiic gravity, 
which is harder than topaz (Debray). 

Analysis . — Molybdenum in all its forms is readily converted into 
molybdic acid by oxidizing agents, such as nitric aekl ; or if in non- 
volatile forms into alkaline molybdate by fusion with carbonate 
of alkali and nitre. Alkaline molybdate is soluble ia water ; the 
solution, on a gradual addition of hydrochloric acid, gives first a white 
precipitate, which then dissolves in the excess of acid. When a 
piece of zinc is added to such a solution, tlie latter, through 
gradual reduction of its MoOg to lower oxides, assumes first a blue, 
then a green, and lastly a deep blackish-brown colour. Molybdic 
acid colours the blowpipe flame yellowish green. It dissolves in 
fused borax, forming a head which in the oxidizing: llaiiie becomes 
yellow in the heat, but almost colourless on cooling ; the reducing 
name colours it dark brown, and may cause the separation of browm 
flakes of M0O2- Compare Chemistry, vol, v. pp. 5*415 542. 

MOMBASA, or less correctly Momb as, the HPimta of the 
Sawahili, a town on the east coast of Africa, in 4° 4' S. 
lat., with the best harbour on all the Zanzibar mainland. 
The coralline island of which it occupies the eastern 
portion is 3 miles long by 2-|- broad, and lies in the 
middle of a double inlet of the sea stretching northward 
into Port Tudor (so called after the Englis-h officer who 
surveyed it) and westward into Port Eeitz (after the 
English resident who died while exploring the Pangani 
river in 1823). Except at the western end, the coast 
of the island consists of cliffs from 40 to 60 feet high. 
In the vicinity of the town palms, mangoes, guavas, 
baobabs, and cinnamon -trees flourish abundantly, and 
farther to the west are stretches of virgin forest, the 
haunt of monkeys, wild hogs, and hysenas. The citadel, 
originally constructed by Xeixas and Cabrera in 1635, 
still remains in good condition, “a picturesque yellow 
pile with long buttressed curtains,’’ but has preserved 
little of its Portuguese architecture. Of the twenty 
Portuguese churches which Mombasa once contained, only 
two or three can be identified. A few of tlie houses are 
built of stone, but most of them are mere thatched huts. 
The population in 1844 was, according to Dr ECrapf, from 
8000 to 10,000, mostly Wasawahili, hut with sa considerable 
number of Arabs and some thirty or forty IBa.nyans. In 
1857 Burton estimated the inhabitants at 8000 to 9000, 
and in 1883 they numbered about 20,000. The Arabs, 
the Wamwita, and the Wakilindini (the two divisions of 
the Wasawahili residents, of which the former is the original 
stock) have each their own chief. In lS75-f6 the Church 
Missionary Society, which made Mombasa one of its stations 
in 1844,, established a settlement for liberated, slaves at 
Ereretown (Kisauni) on the mainland, opposite Mombasa. 
By 1881 it consisted of about 450 persons, oi whom about 
one-fourth were cliildren attending school. Tlie pupils are 
taught to read both English and Sawahili ([Ck. Miss, 
Intelligencer^ 1875-76 and 1881). A branch station at 
Eabbai numbers 600 inhabitants. 

Mombasa takes its name from Mombasa in Oman. It is men- 
tioned by Ihii BatiUa in 1331 as a large place, and at the time of 
Vasco da Gama’s visit it was the residence of Calicut Banyans and 
Christians of St Thomas, and the seat of considerAlIe commerce. 
The ‘‘king” of the city, however, tried to entrap Da Gama, and 
with this began a series of troubles which give full force to the 
native name ^Mwita (war). The principal incidents are the capture 
and burning of the place by Almeyda (1505), jSTiiao da Cunlia 
(15*29), and Duarte de Menezes (1587)“tMs last as a revenge for its 
submission to the sultan of Constantinople — the building of the 
Portuguese fort (1594), the revolt of Yusuf ibn Alnned (1631), the 
erection of the Portuguese citadel (1635), the five years’ siege by the 
imam of Oman (1660-65), and the final expulsion of tlie Portuguese 
(1698). In 1823 the Alazara family, who had ruled in Mombasa 
from the early part of the 18th century, placed tlie city under 
British protection ; but Britain soon withdrew, aiul left the place 
to be bombarded and captured by Sayyid Said of Zanzibar, who 
was obliged to make repeated attacks between 182S and 1833, and 
only got possession in 1834 by treachery. A revolt against Zanzi- 
bar in 1875 was put down by 'British assistance. 

See Capt. W, P. W, Owen, Narrative, <fec. (1S33); Capt.. T3ioma.s Boteler, 
Narrative, <&e. (1835) ; Q-mllain, Voyage, (Paris, 1866) ; Kra^if, Travels, (1860) ; 
Burton, Zanzibar, (1872). 
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T he worfl Alormrliir-nu m* Mr>na>tici8m, |>nmaniy mean- 
ing tlie art of "Nlwellijig alone iiovd(uv^ 

pJvo'j), lias roinr. irv an easy ai h 1 natural transition, to 
denote the eoFft »rate life of religions communities living 
a life of |)oveJly, ceiihacy, and obedience, under a fixed 
rule of diseiplioH. The root-idea of monachisin, in all 
its varieties of age, creed, and country, is the same — 
nauiel}', retirement from society in searcli of some ideal 
of life whicli society cannot --upply, luit wliich is thought 
attainalde ly abnegatiori of self and mthdratval from 
the world. Tljis definition a])t»iies to ait the forms of 
monachism wldcli have left tliuir mark on history, whether 
amongst Ihahman.'s, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Aloslems, 
or the cunrnami die societies of the present day, even when 
theoretically anti-theological. 

This ]>road general conception of monachism is differ- 
enced ill the following ways : — It may take the form of 
absolute separation, so far as practicable, from all Immaii 
intercourse, so as to give the wliole life to solitary con- 
. templatiou — the ancdioretie ty]>e ; or, contrariwise, it may 

seek fellowship with kindred spirits in a new association 
for the same common end — the crenobitic type ; it may 
abandon socitdy' as incnraldy corrupt, as a City of De- 
Kstrnction out of whicli the fugitive must flee absolutely — 
the Oriental view, for tlie most part ; or it may consider 
itself as having a mission to influence and regenerate 
so(!iety — which has been, on the whole, and with minor 
exceptions, the Westmm theory of the monastic life. 

The ijuestion has been warmly debated wliether mona- 
chism l>o an evil or a good, — whether a natural, perhaps 
a rmees.sary, ]tart of Cliristianity (as being, indeed, the 
strict logical issue of the triple vow of bajitism, literally 
construed), or a foreign element introduced into it with 
unfortunate results, and rather an excrescence on its 
system than an orderly and healthy development. Enlike 
many other institutions which have needed the lapse of 
centuries and the gradual approach of decay and degeneracy 
to show their weak places, inoriachism in its Christian 
form displays some of its most unlovely features while yet 
almost in its cradle, whereas not a few of its best acliieve- 
inents belong to a late period in its history ; and it has 
throughout displayed a singular elasticity and pow’er of 
taking a fresh departure, after seeming to have exhausted 
its energies. Its champions and its opponents have thus 
always had ample materials for their briefs, and there is 
little ‘probability of the controversy ever coming to an end. 
But the most philosophical mode of viewing its relation to 
, Christianity is to recognize that monachism has made a 

part of every creed whicli has attained a certain stage of 
ethical and theosophical development ; that there is a class 
of minds for which it has always had a powerful attrac- 
tion, and which can otherwise find no satisfaction; and 
consequently that Christianity, if it is to make good its 
claim to he a universal religion, must provide expression 
for a principle which is as deeply seated in human nature 
as domesticity itself, albeit limited to a much smaller sec- 
tion of mankind. 

Originat- Three main factors combined to produce the phenomenon 
of monachism in early Christianity, each of them set in 
causes. Py general dissolution of morals in the pagan 

society of the time, of which we get a sufficient glimpse 
from the Christian standpoint in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Komans, and from the pagan standpoint in 
the sixth Satire of Juvenal. These three factors were — (1) 
the Oriental tendency towards retirement, contemplation, 
and asceticism, influencing the infant Christian church 
through the agency of those Jewish ascetics, the Essenes 
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and Therapeutm, who Inul begun long before the gospel 
times both the solitary and the common life in Palestine 
and Egypt, and who probably contributed many converts 
to Christianity, and became practically merged therein, as 
they disappear from history in the fii'st century of tlie 
Christian era; (2) the Plelleiiie teaching of the Alexandrine 
Xeo-Platonists on the j)unfication of the intellect by absten- 
tion from physical indulgence; and (3), perhaps a more 
powerful influence than either, that old Eoman spirit of 
austerity and discipline which, while looking back regret- 
fully to the memories of the simpler habits of republican 
times, could find nothing amidst the social luxury and 
administrative weakness of the decaying empire -wliich pre- 
sented its ideal, save the monastic system with its rigid 
proscription of luxury, and even of comfort, in every form. 
The first-named of these three factors w’as, however, neces- 
sarily the earliest to operate. The Scriptures attest clearly 
the existence of a body of • ascetics in the persons of the 
Nazarites, leading ahvays for a certain period, and sometimes 
for life, a stricter existence than the ordinary Jew; Elijah 
and John the Baptist furnished examples of the solitary 
hermit type ; the Schools of the Prophets at least seem to 
have been celibate and cmnobitic communities, living by a 
fixed ascetic rule ; and it is familiar to all that such w’as the 
actual discipline of the Essenes (see Essenes). The sect of 
the Therapeutai, knowm to ns only from the book De Vita 
Contemplativa (ascribed to Philo), and described as chiefly, 
though not exclusively, established in Egjqjt, bore much 
resemblance to the Essenes, difiering from them for the 
most part by greater austerity in the matter of food, and 
by their preference for the solitary life over the common 
fellowship of the Essenes ; for their custom was that each 
member confined himself to his lonely d’welling (called by 
the aftenvards famous name of {xova(rr{)pLov) throughout 
the week, while all assembled on the Sabbath for joint 
•worship, and for instruction from the senior of the society. 
So closely does this polity resemble that of several of the 
earliest Christian societies of the kind that Eusebius de- 
votes a chapter of his Ecclesiastical History (ii. 17) to as- 
serting their identity, holding that Philo could have been 
speaking of none save Christian ascetics, a view in which, 
he is follow’ed by Sozonieii and Cassiaii in ancient times, 
as also by many moderns. This view has been rendered 
much more probable by recent inquirers, who seem to 
have made out that the He Fit Cont, is spurious, and 'v-as 
written about 300 for there is a general agreement 

amongst the fathers that ‘the monastic life did not begin 
till nearly tw’-o hundred years after Philo lived ; and Ter- 
tullian (160-240 A.i>.) declares exj>Iicitly that Christians 
in his time did not ivithdraw from society, — “ We are not 
Indian Brdhmans or Gymnosophists, dwellers in w^oods, 
and exiles from life; . . . ^ve sojourn with you in the 
world (ApoL, xlii.). Yet there is no reason to doubt 
that the leaven of Essenism -v^as at work in the church 
from the earliest time, and helped to form the temper 
which issued in monachism. Still, the process was slow 
and gradual, passing through very much the same stages 
as can be traced by careful inquiry in the case of the 
Essenes. That is to say, the new converts to Christianity, 
being for the most part dwellers in cities, were in necessary 
and daily contact with the heathen society around, whose 
relaxation "was such as to induce an even greater recoil from 
habits of self-indulgence than the stricter morality of their 
new creed enjoined, so that a body known by the name of 
Ascetics” sprang up very soon within the chnrch, and 


^ See especially Lucius^ Die Therapmten, 1879. 



were urged on to still greater severity of life wlien the rapid 
progreKSS of Christianity' brought large nimibers of merely 
nominal converts in, whose practice fell too conspicuously 
below their profession. The desire of protest against such 
a state of things led to the gradual separation of the 
devotees into a kind of order within the main body, and 
to their actual vdthdrawal from habitual intercourse with 
their less strict fellows, which led in turn to their departure 
from the towms into more secluded places, even before any 
formal conception of the monastic life had shaped itself in 
their minds. But the first glimpse obtainable of the 
“ common life,^^ and that only an indistinct one, is in the 
New Testament, and applies to women alone. There is 
mention in the pastoral epistles (1 Tim. v. 9-12) of a class 
of widows, apparently not as mere recipients of relief, but 
as constituting an ecclesiastical grade; while in Acts ix. 
39 it appears as if a number of women belonging to this 
order w^ere united in some kind of community under the 
headship of Dorcas, for the narrative rather implies that 
they w^ere her assistants in making clothing for the poor 
than themselves the objects of her bounty. This conjecture 
receives some confirmation from the mention of ‘‘ the virgins 
who are called widows (ras Trapdevovs ra? 
in the shorter recension of the Ignatian Epistle to the 
Smyrnmans, and from the statement of Athanasius, 
that Anthony, when himself about to begin the solitary 
life which he is regarded as having instituted, first placed 
his sister in a convent of virgins (TrapSevojva ), — ^facts which 
prove the organization of women at an earlier date in com- 
munity life than of men, and lend some probability to the 
notion that it may have begun very soon indeed, especially 
when the prominence given to the virgins as a separate and 
seemingly long-established order in the church by such 
early writers as Tertullian and Cyprian is borne in mind. 

Tw^o other causes must be taken into account as tend- 
ing to stimulate monachism when once it began. First is 
the theological opinion, early formulated, and never since 
without many advocates, that tw^o distinct standards of 
life and holiness are set forth in the gospel : that of pre- 
cept, and that of “counsels of perfection, — the former 
binding all Christians without exception, the latter being 
voluntary, and merely offered for acceptance to such as 
aim at especial sanctity. The second, and even more 
powerful, agent was Gnosticism, not only in its earlier 
forms and in the kindred spirit of Montanism, but still 
more in its ManichaBan development, when its dualism led 
to exaggeration of the antagonism betw^een flesh and spirit, 
and the human body wns regarded no longer as a servant 
to be trained, but as an enemy to be crushed and beaten 
dowm with unrelenting hostility. But in every age of 
monachism, from the earliest to the latest, social disorders 
and insecurity have proved the chief feeders of the cloister, 
never widely popular in times of healthy and orderly 
national life, but eagerly resorted to as a place of shelter 
from social turbulence. 

There are five main classes of monastic institutions, each 
of which approximately marks a new departure in the 
history of Western monachism (for the East has never had 
more than the first), as they succeed one another in chrono- 
logical order, without in any instance involving the aban- 
donment of the previous foundations. They are — ( 1 ) Monks ; 
(2) Canons Regular ; (3) Military Orders ; (4) Friars ; (5) 
Clerks Regular. All of these have communities of women, 
either actually affiliated to them, or formed on similar 
lines. 

Early There is no doubt as to the time and the person, w’’hen, 

Ascetics, and by whom, the first decisive step was taken which left 
a marked interval for all time between those ascetics who 
continued to live in family life, if not really i)art of it, or who 
at least dwelt close to some ordinary church, to which they 


resorted habitually, and the seekers after some more retired 
and separate mode of life, wdietlier singly or in commnnitics. 
During the stress of the Decian persecution (249-250 a.b.) 
Paul, a native of the Low^er Thebaid, born of w'ealthy 
parents about 228, wus denounced by his brother-in-law 
to the authorities as a Christian, and fled for safety in- 
to the desert, where lie established himself in a cavern, 
shaded by a palm-tree, and wuth a spring of water close 
by. There he remained till extreme old age, dying, if 
we may accept Jerome's chronology, in his hundred and 
thirteenth year, about 342. Although he did not collect 
any band of disciples around him, nor even, so far as is re- 
corded, attract any casual visitors, except his more famous 
successor, Anthony, who is alleged, in a narrative con- 
taining many legendary details, to liave had an interview 
wuth him when himself a very old man, the day before 
Paul's death ; yet there seems reason to believe that the 
fame of his example spread sufficiently to induce imitation 
of it, and that anchoretic cells began to be set up sparsely 
in the desei'ts even before Anthony adopted that mode of 
life. Anthony's career diflered in various respects from 
that of his precursor. In the first place, it w’-as voluntary 
choice, not fear of persecution, which sent him into solitude. 
He wus born about 250 at Coma in Uj^per Egypt, of 
w^ealthy Christian parents, and wus left at eighteen years 
of age in possession of a large fortune .and of the guardian- 
ship of a younger sister. He had received what w-as prob- 
ably a fair vernacular education, hut distaste for study, 
or 23erhaps more probably that difficulty which contempla- 
tive intellects experience in the acquisition of languages, 
left him unacquainted with Greek or Latin ; yet the 
intimate knowledge of Scripture which he afteiwvards 
disjDlayed cannot be satisfactorily accounted for in any 
other way than as the result of attentive 2 )erusal, since no 
. mere listening to the lections in church w^ouid suffice to con- 
vey it ; and we must therefore take Athanasius's statement 
of his ignorance of letters to denote the absence of culture, 
not as implying actual illiteracy. One day, hearing the gospel 
read, “ Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor . . . 
and come, and follow Me," he took it as a direct address 
to liiniself, and at once returned home, distributed his 2 :)ro- 
perty amongst his neighbours, reserving only a small siim 
for the support of liis sister whom he j^laced in charge 
of some Christian virgins, and then betook himself to a 
solitary life, first visiting the most eminent ascetics and 
anchorets he could find, in order that he might learn the 
2 )eculiar merit of each, and imitate it. He fixed his dwell- 
ing first in a tomb, then in a ruined fort near the Nile, 
where he remained for twenty years, leaving it but once, 
in 311, to encourage the Christians of Alexandria during 
the persecution of Maximin ; and lastly in a small grove of 
date-i)alms, a few’’ miles w^est of the w’-estern coast of the 
Red Sea, near the base of Mount Kolziih, where he made 
an enclosure and planted it as a garden. He quitted this 
retirement but once in his remaining life, when he again 
visited Alexandria in 335, at the request of Athan- 
asius, to preach against the Arians. Yet his fame drew 
not only frequent visitors to his cell, but numerous discii-fies 
and imitators around him, attracted not alone by his j^ious ‘ 
austerities, but by his cheerful and courteous manners and 
shrewd practical judgment. He made the solitary life 
honourable and popular, fully justifying Jerome’s phrase 
in comparing him with Paul, “ Hujiis vitae auctor Paulus, 
illustrator etiam Antonius.” When Anthony died in 
365, aged one hundred and five, the desert was already 
studded with hermitages in every direction, and the second 
great step in the development of monachism had been long 
taken by Pachomius, who stands out in history at once as the 
founder of the coenobitic life amongst Christians and as the 
author of the first formal monastic rule. Born about 292, 





and eonvertcd to CiirI>4.Ia,nitj in early rnanliood wliile 
serving in tite army, hi* was bapti;icd on obtaining Ills dis- 
eliarge, and at mief- adnpt^.'d tJie ascetic life under tlie 
diref^tion of the I’alieinon, with whom he retired 

to Taberuue, an i>land in the Xiie, between Farslioot and 
Dendarah. Here In* began his new institute, Avliose dis- 
tinguish in g features were as follows. The monks Were 
distributed into eells, each of whicli contained three inmates, 
krmwn iii this uhition as spirdli (the usual number in 
otlier Egyptian foiualations was two in each cell, while in 
Syria the tenant had no partner). A large number of such 
<*ells cliistf:Ted near each other formed a hmm^ and each 
sn«']] la lira liad but mie coiimion place for meals and other 
as.-einhlies. W'ork and foctd were apportioned to each 
inmate according to liis ]»hYsical strengtli, and such as 
Y’cre permitted excoptimial .sti'lctness in fasting were not 
undertake the heavier tasks of bodily lalxmr. Their 
<h'{‘ss was to be a chtse linen tuiiic, with a white goatskin 
by way of iipi>er garment, which they were not to lay aside 
at meals or in bed, but only when they assembled for the 
eucharist, when they wore tlieir hocxls only in addition to 
the tunic. They were divided into twenty-four groii}>s or 
classes numbered according to the letters of the Greek 
al})]iabe.t, into which they were <1istributed according to 
their intellectual and spiritual ])roficiencj, the least intelli- 
gent being placed in class t, the letter of simplest form, 
and the ablest in class the most complicated. Eacli 
group was subdivided into ]:»ands of ten and a hundred 
under decurions and centurions, and all subject to the 
Ablot, who was Inmself in. turn, when the institution 
spread and ramified, subject to the Superior (or Archi- 
mandrite) of the mother-house; wliile the finance of each 
house was managed by a steward (oX-ord/xo^), who was simi- 
larly accountable to the treasurer or steward at TabenucC. 
Their usual food was bread and watei' ; tlieir luxuries, oil, 
salt, and a fe^v occasional fruits or vegetables, chiefly 
pulse ; frugal meals which they ate in strict silence — 
sometimes broken by the voice of a reader, appointed to 
recite lections from the Ilible— each man so wearing his 
hood or cowl as to hide his face from his companions. 
They assemlded twice daily for common prayer, and met 
further for communion on Safiirdaya and Sundays. A 
strict probation of tliree years was imposed on postulants 
for admission, during which the}" were confined to simple 
tasks of labour, and were not permitted to enter upon 
actual .study till they had satisfactorily passed through 
this term. Their work was tillage for their own immediate 
.wants, and weaving mats or baskets for sale, to procure 
such necessaries as their direct labour was insufficient to 
]>rovide ; and, as time went on, other handicrafts 'were 
practised in the cloisters, such as those of smiths, tailors, 
boat-builders, tanners, and so forth. Paehomius induced 
Ills sister to found a convent of nuns governed by very 
similar rules, and subject to tlie authority of a visitor 
appointed ])y himself, as superior of the whole institute. 
Such was the success of the Pacliomian rule that before 
the founder died (between 348 and 360) he had no fewer 
than fourteen hundred monks in his own coenobiuin, and 
seven thousand altogether under his authority. Nor was 
its influence confined to Tabennm and its dependencies. 
Ammon carried the rule into the Nitrian desert, "where 
five thousand monks "were soon collected ; Hilarion bore 
it into Syria and Palestine, Eustathius of Sebaste into 
Armenia, Ephraem Syrus into Mesopotamia, Basil the Great 
into Cajjpadocia and Pontus (though a rule of his own 
framing supplanted it later) ; and, above all, it was brought 
by Athanasius himself into Italy, whence it spread over 
the West till modified in various ways by subsequent legis- 
lation, and finally displaced by the Benedictine institute. 
And such w-as its popularity, meeting as it did a need of 


■■the time, that its votaries in Egypt alone amounted ' by , ^ , 
the' 5th . century to more than a hundred' thousand, of whom 
■ three-fourths were men. : This rule has come down to, us 
in two very different fonns : an earlier and probably ori- 
ginal one, p'eserved for us in ' Hidoria Lamdaca ■ 

Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis (367-430)— a great store- 
house of details on Egyptian monachism, wdiich is very 
brief, and lias lieen summarized above — and a iiiiicli 
longer recension, extending to 194 heads or chapters, pre- 
served in a translation by Jerome, in "whose time the 
monks governed by it had increased to fifty thousand. 

It had not, however, a complete monopoly, for there were 
also similar rules in local use, going by the names of famous 
ascetics such as Paphnutius, Macarius, and 8erapion ; nor 
"was it uncommon to find communities wherein two or three 
different rules were followed simultaneously by the various 
inmates. The rule of Basil, however, proved to the 
East what that of Benedict did to the West, in that it 
luactically absorbed or supplanted all its predecessors, 
wliile, unlike the great Western reform, it has had no sub- 
sequent competitors, and remains to this day the single 
monastic code of the Oriental Church, Tliis rule is 
embodied in the Ascetic Sei'moyis of Basil, and also in 
Hvo recensions, a longer and a shorter one, of the actual 
provisions of his code, "which are marked with not a little 
of the shrewd practical sense, as well as lofty piety, which 
characterized the founder, — being especially noticeable for 
tlieir discouragement of the solitary mode of life, and for 
their recommendation of labour. The development of Orien- 
tal inonachism thus ceases with the Basilian rule, and there 
are only two seeming exceptions to this fact : the institu- 
tion of the Acmmeti (dK' 06 p;Tot), or ‘Cslee23less monks 
in the 5th century, for the purpose of keeping ii]3 unbroken 
prayer day and night — a system copied much later in the 
West by the communities founded for perpetual adora- 
tion ; and the erection, for these very monks, of the great 
monastery of the Studium at Constantinople (named from 
Studius, its founder), which was the Cluny of its time and 
country, as a centre of the more intellectual monastic life, 
and as the model of stateliness in ecclesiastical ceremonial.^ 

Greek monachism, as an institute, has no history later than 
the 5th century. The monks indeed constantly apj^ear as 
factors in the controversies of the centuries which followed, 
at once the polemical and the political dis23utes showing 
them equally fierce and eager partisans (notably in the 
Iconoclastic controversy, which found them the most ardent 
champions of images) ; but they cannot be said to have 
exerted much influence upon society till a very late period 
of their history, when they were instrumental in keeping 
the national spirit and the national religion alive in Eussia 
when suffering under the Tatar yoke, and they performed 
a like service for Greece during the centuries of Turkish 
oppression. It may further be added that, however 
low the intellectual life of Eastern monasteries may a^^pear 
when judged by a Western standard, the clergy who are 
trained in them, technically known as the “Black clergy,” 
stand much higher in character, acquirements, and general 
influence than the secular or “White clergy” of the parishes, 
whether in Greece or in Eussia. 

It has been already mentioned that the bad side of Irregular 

monachism appears almost as early as its good side. 

— . — — — - ' ' the, East. ■ 


This great abbey, at the height of its prosperity, contained more 
than a thousand monks, and the following list of its staff of office- 
bearers, due to Theodore the Stndite, may be usefully compared with 
the Western monastic hierarchy: — (abbot), viroraKrcK6s 
(prior), Gi/co?'6^oy (treasurer), i7ri<rT7j/Uoydpxvs (ceremomaruis), eVtr'j?- 
pjjr'js (inspector), Kavovdpxrj^ (precentor), ra^cdpxvs (seneschal), /eeX- 
’Kapinfs (cellarer), dpiarrjTdpios (refectioner), ^eerredpLos (sacrist), 
d<pvTPt(Trifis (evigilator), ?^o(ro/c(5yuos (infirmarer). One or two of the 
offices do not quite correspond in East and West, but the general 
resemblance is close. 
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Wiiile the system won the admiration of all the most emi- 
nent Christian teachers of the age which saw its birth and 
early growth, and while we are met by a still more remark- 
able fact that from the time when monachism was fairly 
established till we enter on the Middle Ages there are 
but two or three names of distinction amongst the clergy, 
whether as writers or administrators, to be found outside 
the ranks of monachism, amongst whom the most famous 
are Ambrose and Leo the Great, nevertheless, there is 
a heavy account on the other side. Not only did the 
institute speedily find itself caricatured by the Messalians, 
Euchites, Gyrovagi, Sarabaites or Eemoboth, Circiimcel- 
liones, and other companies of professed ascetics, wild in 
doctrine, vagrant in habits, and turbulent in conduct, but 
the more genuine societies had scarcely fewer faults in too 
many cases. Lay in their origin, and for the greater part 
of their earlier history having but rarely ecclesiastics 
amongst them (a single priest ordained for each monastery 
to minister to its inmates being the utmost allowed for a 
considerable time), they were not subject to the same strict 
inspection and discipline as the clergy, in case a whole 
community chose to disregard its rule ; though of course it 
was easy to deal with an offender who had the tone of his 
monastery against him. The clergy were subject to the 
direct control of the bishops, and many disciplinary canons 
of councils laid down rules for their conduct ; but this was 
not the case vdth the monks for a considerable time — nor 
indeed ever effectively in the East — and their lay character 
gave them practical independence of any authority external 
to their abbot. And, despite the stringency of the mon- 
astic rule itself, which, even before actual vows began 
to be introduced (probably on the recommendation of 
Basil), always involved during compliance vdth it the , 
three engagements to the observance of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, which make up the staple of the monastic , 
principle, and though pains were taken to exclude unfit 
applicants (such as criminals, slaves who had fled for rea- 
sons other than ill-treatment, or persons who had kindred 
dependent on them), while a long probation was exacted 
from ail who were accepted, yet it was impossible that 
more than a small proportion of the many thousands who 
flocked in during the first enthusiasm for the new move- 
ment should have had any real sympathy with the re- 
straints and aspirations of such a mode of life. Severe 
asceticism operates differently on different natures, and 
while there are some whom it does but discipline and 
refine there are more whom it tends to coarsen and to 
brutalize, even apart from the many whom it is apt to 
affect with morbidness, if not actual insanity. And it is 
unquestionable that vast numbers of those who entered 
on the monastic life came from the poorer classes, in 
search of some less toilsome mode of existence than they , 
had previously led, preferring the contemplative societies, 
wherein almost no labour, certainly none of a severe and 
tiying cast, was practised, to those where agriculture and 
other active employments, requiring more energy than mat 
and basket weaving, were enjoined. Such men, unedu- 
cated and undisciplined, were liable to be tlirovm entirely 
out of gear by the complete revolution in their mode of 
life, — especially when the community they joined was not 
only contemplative, but situated in some place where the 
ungrateful soil made tillage nearly impi'acticable, and the 
vast numbers crowded together were far too numerous for 
any tasks which could be assigned them. From the bosom 
of such societies came not only single examples of exagger- 
ated spiritual pride, bitter fanaticism, avaricious greed of 
the scanty articles whose usufruct was permitted, fierce 
sensuality, and wild religions delusions, but they gave 
birth to companies like the (Boo-kol^ or “ grazing monks,” 
of Mesopotamia and Palestine, who roved about, shelter- 
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less and nearly naked, as Sozomen and Evagrius tell us, in 
the mountains and deserts, grovelling on the earth, and 
browsing lilm cattle on the herbs they casually found ; and 
to those fierce bands of Mtrian and Syrian ascetics who, 
reai'ed in the narrowest of schools, treated any divergence 
from their own standard of opinion as a crime which they 
were entitled to punish in their own riotous fashion, two 
instances of which have left an indelible brand on their 
history — the murder of Hypatia in Alexandria, and that of 
the patriarch Flavian at the Robber Synod of Ephesus. An 
equally singular, but more sporadic and temporary, form 
of asceticism was that of the Stylites or Pillar-hermits 
( o - TuAirat , klovltoll), who followed a fashion first set by 
Simeon, a Syrian monk who spent almost half of the 5th 
century on the summit of a column 60 feet in height- 
This unwonted kind of austerity at first gave rise to strong 
objections, even from hermits themselves, and a messenger 
was sent to Simeon, bidding him in the name of a synod 
of bishops to descend from his pillar, but with instruc- 
tions to permit him to remain if he showed himself ready 
to comply. Such proved to be the case; and, having thus 
assured themselves that he was not influenced by spiritual 
pride, they left him to follow his own devices. And we 
have the direct personal testimony of the vdse and tem- 
perate Theodoret that he exercised a strong and salutary 
influence over the nomadic Saracen tribes, converting many 
hundreds and even thousands to Christianity, besides being 
the shrewd and trusted adviser, not only of the peasants 
who flocked to him for counsel, hut of Arab princes, Per- 
sian kings, and even Roman emperors. He cannot be 
judged, therefore, by ordinary standards, and it is more 
than likely that a less extraordinary mode of life would 
have given him less power for good ; but he is the only 
eminent figure in the class to which he belongs, and the 
fashion he set may be said to have died out with his name- 
sake, the younger Simeon, a century later. Even when 
the healtliier side of monachism as it appeared in Egypt 
i and Syria is dwelt upon, and the fullest weight is allowed 
: to the contemporary pictures drawn by great Christian 
writers of the monasteries as schools of a philosophy truer 
and purer than that of the Porch or the Academy, as 
places where the equality and brotherhood, merely dreamed 
of as unrealizable fancies in the outer world, could be seen in 
living action — where children, deserted by their jiarents or 
othenvise orphaned, were carefully reared — where the sick 
were lovingly tended — where calmness, piety, and self-for- 
getfulness were the rule of all, — it must be confessed that 
the complaint of the Government, embodied in the hostile 
legislation of the emperor Yalens in 373, subjecting 
inonlvs to the conscription (which drew forth an indignant 
protest from Chrysostom), that monachism was injurious 
to society and to the healthy condition of civil life by 
draining off so large a fraction of the population into the 
backwater of the cloister, was perfectly well founded. 

And no small part of the overthrow of Christianity in 
Egypt and Syria by Islam is due to the practical with- 
drawal of all the devout from family and public life, leaving 
no spiritual energy to cope with the Koran in the towns 
and villages whither the conquering Arabs came to settle 
and proselytize. 

The history of monachism in the West is far more varied, Propaga- 
chequered, and interesting than in the East. It takes 
its beginning from the visit of Athanasius to Rome in * 
340, during his second term of exile, when he brought 
with him his Life of St Anthony^ and pressed his example 
on the Roman Christians who mourned as patriots, not less 
than as devotees, over the lax and enervated habits of 
society. The popular imagination was caught at once, 
and not only was the basis of monachism successfully laid 
in Rome itself, but Eusebius of Yercelli introduced it 
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As tlie taste for pilgrimages Lad already become deeply ^ 
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into nortberii Italy, wbere it was fostered a little. -.later 
by tlic iihistrioiis" Atsibn.»se at -Milan, From the^ very 
beginning a marked <iiift'.rtnce .sLcavk itself iii tlie spirit of 
lAesteru immaelii.^nji compared with tlie parent institute 
ill the East. Partly fnim di>simi!arity of climate, but still 
more from tlmi racial and national temperament, there 
has ahrays been less tendency in the West to either abstract 
conteinplatitm or severe self-torture, sucli as is equally 
common to many of the Egyptian or »SyriaTi ascetics and 
to the Jogis of iliralmstan. Hard work, with due inter- 
vals for food cjid recreation, ooeiqiied all tluit jiart of a 
M'osterii monk’s time widcii ivas not devoted to prayer or 
study, and a careM a}>]fortionment of his duties through- 
out the day ga^'e eadi hour its appointed task to be ful- 
filled, leaving very few loose cuds of time to be wasted. 
It is true that tlie Ikisilian rule aimed at this same end, 
and that a very minute time-talde forms a part of other 
early Elastern <xw:les ; but, as already remarked, the wwk 
was neitlier hard enough iior abundant enough to provide 
really healthy labour, or to occupy the mind sufficiently 
to keep it from vague s}>eculation or morbid brooding dur- 
ing the hours of so-called toil. From this fundamental 
unlikeness springs the Inroad distinction bctw'een the two 
ty[)cs of the monastic life, in that the IVest did not merely 
provide shelter for such as felt unable to endure the storms 
of the world, leaving secular .society to take care of itself 
as be.st it could, hut, contrariwise, employed tlie cloi.ster 
far more as a trainiug-scliooi for the strong, as the stand- 
point whence to w-ork tlie lever w’hieh moved a ■world. 
Even the more remotely secluded monasteries of the West, 
instead of serving as refuges wlierein tlie inmates might 
effectually cut tliemselves otf from all intercourse from 
without, were rather military oiitiiosts and frontier forts 
of civilimtion, whicdi taught tlie arts of peace, the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, and at least the rudiments of social 
morality, to the rude and almost nomadic hunters and 
forayers, of whom many of tlie wilder tribes in outlying 
districts consisted. And if such w’as the case even wiiere 
the conditions seemed least favourable, it may readily be 
understood •wliat an ample tiekl for exertion the more 
settled regions provided. 

It w'ouid seem tliat it wns some iiiocliffcation of the 
Facliomian rule wiiidi lirst made its way into Europe, 
but the interest excited by tlie movement led to variety 
of choice on the part of the teacher.s wffio aimed at spreading 
its influence in Italy. Tims, Urseus, abbot of Pinetum 
(probably near Eavenna), translated the Basiiian rule into 
Latin, and it soon took root in southern Italy, w’here it 
continued to hold its ground for a considerable time. 
But a far more important part in the propagation of the 
monastic institute in the IVest wns taken by Jerome, who, 
after spending a considerable time, beginning in 374, 
first as a hermit in the desert of Chalcis, and later at 
Constantinople, returned to Eome in 383, wffiere he 
was »secretary to Pope Damasiis. He acquired much 
inffuence over a distinguished group of Eoman ladies of 
high social position, the most celebrated of whom are 
Paula, and her daughters Blesilla and Enstochium, and 
employed that inffuence in urging the adoption of the 
monastic life upon them. Blesilla died early, it w’as said 
and believed in consequence of austerities pressed upon 
her which her constitution was unable to bear ; and the 
unpoi>uIarity which this report brought upon Jerome, 
co-ojjerating with the death of his patron Baniasiis and 
other causes, drove him back to tlie East, whither Paula 
and EiLstochiiim also betook themselves, finally settling 
dowm in Bethlehem, where the elder lady built three con- 
vents, of one of which she was superior, while Jerome, who 
similarly erected a monastery for monks in the immediate 
vicinity, acted as chaplain and director to the community. 


rooted, the convent at Ijetlileliem. was ere long a favourite 
resort of pilgrim.^, and exerted coi isideral jle inffuence in 
|>rompting the erection of .similar foundations in the 
West. Quite another impulse wus given to the further- 
ance of moriachism by Augustine. Wliile, amongst the 
many documents wiiich Iiave been ascribed to him, the only 
one which is of the nature of a inonastiG code is his 109th 
Epiistle, addressed in terms of severe reproval to the nuns 
of a convent he had himself founded at Hippo, but wdiich 
had fallen aw^ay from discipline, his pjersonal example 
gave rise to a new type of the common life, in that he 
formed a sort of cdllege of priests, wdio shared the episcopal 
house wdth him, ate at a common table, and copied in 
other particulars the observances of monasteries, but with- 
out losing their secular character. This w^as the origin of 
the institute afterwards famous as the Austin Canons, a 
foundation of the 11th century. It is true that Eusebius 
of Yercelli had anticipated Aixgustine by collecting the 
clergy of his cathedral (and, as it would seem, the remain- 
ing ecclesiastics of the city) into a common d^velling, but 
the diffference in his case was that he obliged them to adopt 
the habit and style of monks, and thus w^as in no sense the 
originator of a new institute. Another important contri- 
bution of Augustine’s to the history of the common life is 
his treatise De Opere Monachonir/iy wherein he sets forth the 
imperative need of making hard work an invariable factor 
of the monastic profession, notably on the ground that 
most of the monks in Africa came from the lower ranks 
of society, such as freedmen, farm-labourers, and artisans, 
wffio w^ere spiritually injured by being raised into a grade 
view^ed with more general respect than that from wdiicli 
they had sprung, while they W' ere actually subject to fewer 
privations and lighter employment than they had been 
accustomed to. And he adds that amongst other evil 
consequences of this idleness was that they were found 
tramping the country selling sham relics, wdiich they 
palmed off on the unwary, extorting money in other 
fashions also, and bringing discredit on their profession 
by their hypocrisy and vices — a picture only too faitii- 
I fully repeated by the Mendicants a thousand years after 
I the date of this treatise. The 5 tli century wus one of 
rapid progress in the spread of monachism in the West. 
Chief amongst those wdio helped to popularize it stands 
the name of John Cassiaii (350-433), a monk of Bethlehem, 
who made a long and careful study of the Egyptian 
forms of mpnacliism, of wiiich he has bequeathed us valu- 
able details in his De Disiitutione Cmiohiomm and Col- 
laXiones former of which is a treatise on the 

monastic life, and indeed virtually a rule, though a some- 
what prolix one, mainly derived from Macarius, while the 
latter is a record of the teachings of some hermits of the 
desert of Scete. Both of these works exercised a powerful 
influence in their own day, and the second retained its 
repute much longer, having been warmly apj^roved and 
recommended for study by Benedict, Bruno, Dominic, 
and Ignatius Loyola, all four founders of celebrated orders. 
Gassian fixed himself at Marseilles, where lie founded a 
famous monastery of which he was probably abbot, and 
which w’^as the centre whence monachism, uniting the 
peculiarities of East and West, w’-as propagated in southern 
Gaul, and notably planted in the island of Lerins, 
which became the seat of one of the most eminent 
monasteries of the early Middle Ages. iSTorthern Gaul 
had received the institute earlier through the agency 
of Martin, bishop of Tours (316-397), who founded 
monasteries near Poitiers and in his own diocese, which 
were soon thronged, so that his funeral was attended by 
two thousand monks. Spain was even earlier in the field 
than Gaul, but there is some obscurity as to the history 
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of the introduction of monachism there, all that is certain 
being that it had made its footing good before S80, the 
date of a council of Saragossa (CiBsaraiigiista) which for- 
bade priests to assume the monkish habit. Still more 
obscurity hangs over the iirst establishment of monachism 
in Britain, as to» which no trustworthy records have come 
down to us, though all probability points to its importation 
from Gaul in some variety of the Pachoniian rule ; while 
Germany did not receive the institute till the following 
century. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the jirinciple of 
monachism met with no o]3position in the course of its 
progress. Apart from the opposition of those who disliked 
it precisely for its merits, for its protest against the 
dissolute morals and enervated habits of a luxurious and 
rotting society, and for the manner in which it “won to 
itself many of the noblest and most promising of the 
young and ardent of both sexes, and without taking into 
account the more reasonable objections of statesmen, there 
were not lacking warnings of the dangers attending 
exaggerations of the principle of monachism, uttered by 
some of its most eminent upholders. Augustine^s sharp 
censures have been already mentioned, and to them may 
be added the decrees of the council of Gangra in 363, 
or thereabouts, which anathematize those who adopt a 
celibate life on the ground that marriage is evil, %vho wear 
a peculiar dress as a mark of holiness, condemning such 
as use ordinary clothing, or who desert their parents or 
children dependent on them under the plea of desiring to 
lead an ascetic life. So, too, the great Chrysostom, him- 
self a warm advocate of monachism, found himself obliged 
to teach his flock the sanctity of Christian family life, and 
the truth that there was often as much selfishness as piety 
in retirement to a hermitage from the cares and duties of 
society. These arguments and decisions were, however, 
aimed only at abuses and exaggerations of the monastic 
idea. It remained for Jovinian and Vigilantius to assail the 
actual principle, Their writings have not survived, and 
we can judge of their arguments only from the account 
given of them by their chief opponent Jerome, whose 
eminent gifts, howevei*, did not include either moderation 
or controversial fairness, so that it is not safe to assume 
that we have all their case before us. As regards 
Yigilantius, he accm^ately reiiresents the Puritan tyjie of 
mind protesting against the external part of the popular 
religion of his day, often with good reason, but also show- 
ing equal intolerance for harmless, if not useful, practices ; 
so that his condemnation of monachism is only part of his 
general objection to the temjDer of his time. But Jovinian^s 
objections seem to have gone deeper. He had been him- 
self a monk (and indeed never resumed secular life), but 
he disputed absolutely the thesis that any merit lay in 
monachivsm, celibacy, fasting, and asceticism considered in 
themselves, save in so far as they contributed to foster the 
Christian temper and life, w’-hicli might and did flourish 
equally, he urged, under quite different conditions, Avhile 
it was by no means unfrequent for spiritual .pride, if not 
Manicheean error, to lay hold of those who devoted them- 
selves to the ascetic profession. This was, in fact, going 
very little further than Chrysostom had done, or than 
Nilus did a short time latei\ But Jovinian’s divergence 
from the standard of his day was not confined to practical 
questions ; it extended to theological doctrines also, and 
accordingly his strictures on monachism, probably more 
incisive and less qualified than those of its •other critics, 
were involved in his condemnation as a heretic by synods ' 
at Piome and Milan iri 390. The reaction, of which he 
may be regarded as the mouthpiece rather than as the 
sole representative, was thus effectually crushed, and that 
for centuries. And though Jovinian is undoubtedly more 


in accord than his opponents with the modern temper on 
the subject of monachism, and while it may be allowed 
that his teaching might have been a nseful correcti^'e in 
Eastern Christendom, where family life was all but over- 
borne by asceticism, yet the impartial historian must 
admit that his success would have been an irreparable 
misfortune for civilization in the West. Such a dispas- 
sionate estimate of asceticism as his, if widely entertained, 
would have been fatal to the spread of monachism, and 
thus one of the most important conservative and statical 
forces in the preservation of the older culture, one of the 
most powerful dynamical forces in reducing the chaotic 
materials of early mediasval society to order and coherence, 
would have been lost to Europe; nor is it easy to conjecture 
what effectual substitute could have taken its place. As 
it was, the movement was not checked for a moment by 
this partial reaction ; and not only did the older com- 
munities thrive and spread during the 5th and early 6th 
centuries, but new ones were established,— chief among 
which stand those of Csesarius of Ailes and of Donatus 
of Besan 5 on in southern Gaul, that of Isidore of Seville 
in Spain, and the early Celtic code, of which only tradi- 
tional fragments survive, but which seems in Britain to 
have been strongly affected by tribal infiuences, so that 
a monastery was often recruited from a single clan, and 
the abbacy became hereditary in the family of the chief- 
tain, a fact which is noticeable even in the succession of 
the abbots of Iona, who for ten elections after Columba 
were of his family in the tribe of Con all Gulban.’^ 

But, swiftly as monachism spread in Europe during the 
breaking-up of the Western empire, some of the causes 
which hastened its progress also tended to its rapid de- 
cay. The disturbed state of society, and, in particular, the 
jirevalence of petty warfare, drove many thousands of 
persons to seek a quiet refuge in the cloister without any 
more directljr religious motive. When once there, they 
found in every place some rule in force which was either 
imported directly from Egypt or Syria, or else, like that 
of Cfesarius, modelled on Eastern lines, and therefore 
ill suited to the severer climate of Europe and the more 
active habits of the people. The austeritieKS were thus too 
oppressive for general observance, and the result was a 
widespread neglect of rules which continued nominally in 
force, while at the same time the very monks who bad 
ceased to keep them laid claim to sj)ecial sanctity on the 
pretence of their strict way of life. The time was ripe 
for a reform, or rather for a wholly new de 2 )arture in 
the shape of a rule devised to meet Western needs, and 
not merely adapted more or less clumsily from Oriental 
asceticism. The fitting man to accomplish this difficult 
task appeared in the 2 -)erson of Benedict of Hursia, author 
of the most famous of all monastic codes. Born of a 
respectable family about 480, he adopted the ascetic life 
at fourteen in a cave near Subiaco, not far from Home, 
where he remained for three years, at the expiration 
of which he was chosen abbot of a neighbouring con- 
vent, then ill a very relaxed state. His rule proved 
too stern for his new subjects, who attempted to poison 
him, -whereupon he resigned his office and returned 
to Subiaco, around which he soon erected twelve monas- 
teries, each peopled by an abbot and tivelve monks. 
Fresh attempts on his life and on the discipline of his 
society drove Mm out again in the year 528, when he fixed 
his dwelling at Monte Cassino, the jfi ace where his cele- 
brated rule was drafted in the following year, and which 
has ever since prided itself on its rank as the ciadle of the 
Benedictine Order and the premier abbey of Western 
Christendom. The famous institute which he devised 
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Rule of 

Bene* 

diet. 


lias a gr(*at surface likeness to the rule of iksil, wliicli 
alone lias rivulhal it in |ieniianenee, tliough far belo\¥ it 
in (.liUusiou and, it tnuy In* aihujd, in services to huniaiiity. 
Buperior in th*xihiliiy und in tlie power of adapting itself 
in new conditions t‘t circuni.^tanee and society to any rule 
witicli pi'ijceded it (and indeed to most of those devised 
later), the tdfect it ja'udaced in its own immediate day and 
for several centuries afterwards is almost iucalciiiable. 

■ Ohcflifin'c, .''fir'iice, Iimuility ; worship, study, and work; siicli 
an* the i<k-as au.l t*n> ploy men tsdutk wiiieh this code of seventy- three 
ch:t|d<'rs i', It opens with a sermonct or Jiortatory preface, 

ami tiicii to «letine the, existing classes of monks, as divided 

into C'M-nuhites, Auehoret^, Sarabaites, living ]>y twos and threes 
togi'iher \utliout any lixed rule or lawful superior, and Cxyrovagi, 
vagrant trafiip.' v»ho, ev«m nr tjiat tina*, as more than a century 
earlier, continued to bring diM*n*dit on the monaatic prufession. It 
wuh (iue great aim of the Bein.-dietiue reform to extirpate these two 
laln-r **lusse% and th^* niethu»l adu]>red was the addition of a fourth 
vow, that of “stability,” to the, three usual pledges. This fourth 
%'ow bound tin; monk t(.» continuance in his profession, and even to 
resident^ for life at the monastery in whieli he was professed, unless 
temporary a’nseiice or permanent transfer were permitted by the 
authorities, and tbtis strimk <lire(‘tly against the temper of restless- 
ness and desire for (‘hange which were such powerful factors in 
generating tlie irn^gular ami wandering classes just named. Chapter 
ii, desr-ribes tlie (pialities of an abbot, and also dem-ees that no dis- 
tineiiuns uf worldly rank or stafion are to be reeogni^iad amongst 
the inmates of the monasteiy. Chapter iii, is one of those which 
best eiiahlt! us to f.stiniate the Ihresiglit and good sense of Bene- 
die*t. It enacts tliar the abbot is to call the entire body of the 
hi'vthmi together to ddUierate on any weighty jnatter, and not to 
decide it till he has lieaixl the counsel of even the very youngest ; 
whih*. in matters ofless luonieiit 'consultation with the elder members 
suillee^. Chapter iv. enumerates the instruments of good works, 
summed iiji in sevuiiry-twu pithy maxims, mainly Scriptural in letter 
or sjdrit. Chapter v. is on the obedience of disciples. Chapter vi. 
is on dieutre, recominemliiig spai’cness and wliolesoineness of spieecli, 
but not laying d.own any liard-and-fast rules such as those of the 
Tra])pisrs of a later hmy. Chapter vii. treats of humility, iiieliiding 
injunctions to the monk to confess his secret faults and thoughts to 
the ahbot, to do nothing luit wliat tiiu i*ommon rule or the exampde 
of his seniors teache.-, and to exhilut lowliness and meekness in out- 
ward hearing as well as in the inward spirit. Chapters ix. -xx. are 
occupied with directions about the performance of Divine service, 
so far as relates to the recitation of the Canonical Hours, seven of 
the day and one of the nit^lit. Chapter xxi. provides for the 
appointment of lieans (ollicers over ten monks) in large monasteries, 
to be chosen by merit, and not by mere seniority. Chaxiteiy xxii. 
jnrscribes rules for the doimirory, each monk to have a separate 
lied with suitable rocerings, and to sleep in liis habit, and girded, 
so as to be ready to iise at a moment’s notice, and a light is to be 
kept biiriiiiig in tlie dormitory till morning. Eight chapters (xxiii. - 
XXX.) then deal with offenders, a graduated scale of penalties being 
provided : hrst, itrivate admonition ; next, se^jaration from the 
brethren at meals and recreation ; then scourging ; and, finally, ex- 
pulsion ill the irase of h.-irdciied oifeiiders, but not until the abbot 
has Used every means to soften and reclaim them. Even in this last 
evt?ut, the outcast may he reeeivetl again, and that thrice, on the 
condition of forfeiting his seniority and descending to the lowest 
}dnce. After the tliird exx)iiIsioii, return was liiially barred. Ohax>ter 
xxxi. is bn the character and duties of the cellarer, an important 
oflh^er in monasteries ; who was steward, and had the charge of ail 
the stores, and the responsibility of serving them out as needed ; 
wliilo the next chapter provides for the appointment of inferior 
officers to take charge of rho tools, clothes, and other goods belong- 
ing to tlie monastery. C]ia])rer x.xxiii. prohibits any monk to give, 
receive, or keej) aught as his own vritliout leave of the abbot, who 
is, Imwever, bound to sii[)ply liiui with ail necessaries. Murmuring 
at anytliing in the manner of distribution is censured in the next 
chapter as a very grave offence. Chapter xxxv. ordains that the 
brethren are to serve in the kitchen by turns, unless excused by 
reason of sickness or some more important occupation, and that who- 
vvvL' is oil duty on Saturday is to clean up for the week, and to 
deliver ail the cloths and utensils to the cellarer in good condition 
for his successor in of lice. Chapter xxxvi,, while warning the sick 
not to ])e iuipatierit or exacting, gives careful directions for their 
comfort. They are to he placed in an iniirinary and to be eom- 
2 nittcd to rim care of a competent attendant, are to be allowed baths 
as olten as is cx[jedieiit, and a iiesh diet to yn’ornote their recovery, 
thougii against Hie rule for those in health. Old men and children 


is to be practised, and that no conversation, even abotit the subject 
of the reading, is to be carried on by the brethren, who are to keep , 


silence, using signs if they need anything. The reader is to bo 
appointed for a week, and to eater upon his duties on Sunday. Tie 
is to be allowed a Hltle food before beginning his task, lest he should 
become faint, and is to iinish his meal afterwards along with the 
kitelieners and waiters. And the readers are not to take turns of 
duty ill order, but only sucli persons are to be appointed as can dis- 
charge the oliiee satisfactorily. CTui].)tors .xxxix. and xl. prescribe the 
daily rations of food and drink. Two meals are allowed, consisting 
of two cooked dishes {puhnmtaHa), to permit a choice of food, lest 
ohe or other dish sliould be unsuitable to any one, and a third dish 
of fruit or young vegetables is granted as an occasional addition. 
A pound of bread is to be served out daily for each, though the abbot 
is empowered to increase the rations of such as had exti’a hard work 
to do ; while the rations of children are to be proportionably 
dimiiiishecl, and flesh-meat is forlndden to all except the sick and 
weak, but there is no prohibition of any flesh save that of four-footed 
beasts, thus leaving the use of poultry, eggs, and fish optional. 
One pint of wine daily is allowed to each monk, but the hesitation 
with whicli this is conceded is noteworthy ; and, wliile the prior is> 
empowered to increase the allowance if he judge it well, the brethren 
are told that voluntary abstinence is the best course, and that where 
a house is too poor to provide wine those debarred from it are not 
to murmur. Chapter xli. prescribes the hours for meals at difleren t 
seasons of the year, care being taken that both meals shall be taken 
by daylight, without need of iamps. Chapter xlii. directs the monks 
to assemble in the evening for a reading, preferably of the Oollatmis 
of Cassian, followed by compline, after which silence is to be strictly 
observed, save for some necessary cause. Chapters xliii. -xlvi. im- 
pose penalties for minor breaches of rule, such as coining late to- 
prayers or meals. Chapter xlvii. gives some further directions as 
to Divine service, throwing on the abbot or his deputy the responsi- 
bility of notilying tlie hour for it, and provides that no incompetent 
person shall be set to chant or read. Chapter xlvlii., al tliough 
brief, is one of the most important and characteristic in the rule. 
It is on daily manual labour, and begins with the pithy axiom, 
“Idleness is an enemy of the soul" {OtiosUas inimica est animssi). 
It proceeds to enjoin that the brethren are to distribute the time 
not already taken up with prayer, meals, and sleep, into periods of 
manual labour or devout reading. From Easter till the 1st October 
tliey are to work from prime till tlie fourth hour. From the fourth 
till nearly the sixth hour they are to read. On rising from meal- 
time after the sixth hour they are to rest in silence on their beds— 
the familiar siesta of w^arm countries- — but those wiio prefer to read 
may do so, provided they disturb no one. ISTones are to be said 
about the middle of the eighth hour (2. 30 p. M. ), and then w’ork is 
to be resumed till evening. From the 1st October till the beginning 
of Lent they are to read till the second hour, then to say terce, 
after which to wwk till the ninth hour. At the ninth hour they 
are to leave off work, and after their meal to read spiritual books or 
the Psalms. In Lent they are to read from the morning till the 
tliird hour, then to w^ork till the end of the tenth hour. And every 
one is to have a book given out to him from the library at the be- 
ginning of Lent, which lie is to read through ; wfoile two senior 
brethren are to go the rounds during reading hours to see that the 
monks are actually reading, and neither lounging nor gossijiing. 
On Sundays all are to read throughout the day, except such as have 
special duties to discharge ; and if there be any wdio either cannot 
or wull not read or meditate, some task to keep them from idling is 
to be assigned them. Sickly and delicate brethren are to be given 
light work, suitable to their health. Chapter xlix. suggests, with- 
out commanding, the adoption of some voluntary self-denial during 
Lpt, to be undertaken with the abbot’s approval only,— austerities 
without such sanction being denoiiiieed as vainglorious. Chapter 
1, directs that brethren who work at a distance, so as*to be unable, 
to attend common prayer, are to Tecite the office wdiere they may 
happen to be. Chapter li. prescribes that monks sent on an errand, 
and expecting to return the same day, are not to eat wTiile out, 
unless they have special leave from the abbot. Chapter lii. gives a 
few directions as to behaviour in the oratory. Chapter liii. contains 
rules for the entertainment of guests. The most noteworthy pro- 
ffisions are that the abbot is licensed to break his fast with the 
guests, unless on a cliurcli fast-day, in order to bear them company 
at meal-tinies ; that the kitchen for the abbot and guests is to he 
separate from the general kitchen, and served by the same two 
brethren for a year, to insure that no additional labour may fall on 
the ordinary kitcheners through the unexpected an*ivals of strangers 
needing to be fed ; that the guest-room be entrusted to a brother 
(the hospitaller), and that no monk shall speak to or mix with the 
guests unless by special appiointment — a very salutary regulation, 
in view of the miscellaneous rout of visitors likely to apply for food 
and shelter. Chapter liv. forbids monks to receive letters, tokens, 
or gifts, even from their nem’est kin, without the abbot’s permis- 
sion, or to give any such thingsOo another ; and the abbot is em- 
po\verecl to transfer presents to somaperson other than him for whom 
they w^ere intended. Chapter Iv. prescribes the dress, and, with 
Benedict’s usual good sense, leaves it wdiolly in the abbot’s dis- 
cretion to provide clothing suitable to the climate and locality. 
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merely ruling that in temperate places a cowl and tunic, thick in 
winter and thin in summer, wdtii a scapular (a sleeveless woollen 
garment passed over the head, and falling down over the breast and 
back) for work hours, as also shoes and stockings, all of the ordinary 
country make and cheapest kind, shall suffice. Each monk is to 
have a change of these garments, to allow of washing, and yet 
another for use when sent on a journey, to he of rather better 
materials, and t^ be kept in the general wardrobe 'when not in actual 
wear. The old clothes are to be given up when new ones are served 
out, and are to be laid by in the wardrobe for the poor. A straw 
mattress, blanket, quilt, and pillow are to be furnished for each 
bed ; and in addition the abbot is to give every monk a knife, a 
pen, a needle, a handkerchief, and tablets. Chapter Ivi. rules that 
the abbot is to take his meals with the guests and strangers, with 
the privilege, if guests be few, of inviting any of the brethren he 
chooses, so long as some seniors are left in charge. Chapter Ivii. 
prescribes that craftsmen amongst the brethren are to -v^ork with the 
abbot’s permission, and if their work is to be for sale, those who are 
entrusted with making the bargains are to deal honestly with pur- 
chasers, and to sell rather below the current trade price. Chapter 
Iviii. lays down the rules for the admission of new members. It is 
not to be made too easy. The postulant is to be allowed to knock 
for entrance in vain for four or five days, then, to be brought into 
the guest-room for a fe’W days more, and so be transferred to the 
novice-house, where he is to remain under the charge of a senior 
monk for two months. If he persevere at the end of this time, the 
rule is to be read over to liim, and the option of departing or remain- 
ing is to be offered. If he persevere, he is returned to the novice- 
house for six months’ further probation, after 'which the rule is again 
read to him as before, and yet a third time after a further term of 
four months. hTot till he has surmounted this final ordeal can he 
he admitted into the community, and before that is done he must 
divest himself of his property, either giving it to the poor, or mak- 
ing a deed of gift to the monastery. Then he is allowed to sign the 
act of profession, including the vow of stability, 'which he is to lay 
mth his own hand on the altar. Chapter lix. provides for the 
dedication of young childi’en, noble or poor, by their parents to the 
monastic life, and requires a promise from the latter never to endow 
the oblate with any property, directly or in trust, though they 
may give to the monastery if they please and reserve the life-income 
to themselves. Chapter lx. regulates the position of priests who 
desire to live in the monastery. They are to enjoy no relaxations 
or priority in virtue of their ecclesiastical rank, though the abbot 
may assign clerical functions to them ; and a somewhat like rule is ■ 
laid down for clerks in minor orders. Chapter Ixi, provides for the 
reception of strange monks as guests, and for their admission if desir- 
ing to join the community. The abbot is enjoined to listen to any 
criticisms such a guest may offer, and is empowered to ^ve him, if 
accepted as a new member, higher standing than that of his entrance, 
but is forbidden so to admit a monk of any known monastery 'with- 
out the consent or letters commendatory of its abbot. Chapter Ixii. 
rules that the abbot may choose a monk for ordination as priest or 
deacon ; but the ordinee is to rank in the house from the date of his 
admission, except when ofilciating, or if the community and the 
abbot single him out for promotion by merit. If he misbehave, he 
is to be reported to the bishop, and if continuing to misconduct 
himself, shall be expelled, — only, however, in case of obstinate dis- 
obedience to the rule. Chapter Ixiii. lays down rules for the gradation 
of rank in the community, and warns the abbot against arbitrary 
government. Chapter Ixiv. allows the abbot to be chosen either by 
the common consent of the wffiole community, or by a select electoral 
committee ; and the lowest in standing may be chosen, if -fit. In 
the event of a bad choice, the bishop of the diocese, the neighbour- 
ing abbots, or even the neighbouring laity, if having reason to think 
the election made for the purpose of keeping up abuses, may annul 
it and appoint another superior. Chapter Ixv. speaks of the mis- 
chief occasioned in many monasteries by the rivalry of the provost 
or prior with the abbot, and advises that no such officer be appointed ; 
yet, if the circumstances of the place need one, the abbot may name 
a brother to the post, but he is to be as entirely subject to the abbot 
as any other monk, and may be admonished, deposed, or expelled 
for misconduct. Chapter Ixvi, directs the appointment of a porter 
to answer at the gate, and further recommends that every house 
shall have its own well, mill, garden, bakery, and handicraftsmen, 
to avoid tlie need of intercourse with the outer world. Chapter Ixvii. 
directs that no monk shall quit the cloister without leave of the 
abbot, and that, on the return of any from a journey, they are to beg 
the prayers of the community for any faults they have committed 
during their absence, and are forbidden to speak of what they have 
heard or seen outside. Chapter Ixviii. bids a monk who has received 
a hard or impossible command to undertake it patiently and obedi- 
ently. If he find it beyond his powers, he may mention the cause 
quietly to his superior ; and, if the command is still persisted in, he 
must obey as best he can. Chapter Ixix. forbids monks to uphold 
or defend one another in the monastery, even their nearest of kin. 
Chapter Ixx. forbids striking or excommunicating another, without 
the abbot’s authority, and provides that children, until fifteen, shall ■ 
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he subject to discipline from all the monks ; but any who shall 
chastise those above fifteen without the abbot’s leave, or be unduly 
severe towards the younger, shall be himself punishable by rule. 
Chapter Ixxi. lays down that the principle of obedieiice is to prevail 
throughout the community, not only towards the abbot, or his 
officers, but from the juniors towards their seniors. Chapter Ixxii. 
is a brief exhortation to zeal ; and chapter Ixxiii. a note to the effect 
that the Benedictine rule is not offered as an ideal of perfection, or 
even as equal to the teachings of Cassian and Basil, but for mere be- 
ginners in the spiritual life, who may thence proceed further. 

It has been necessary to make this detailed analysis of 
the rule, because no mere summary of its general scope 
conveys an adequate notion of it ; and it plays so import- 
ant a part in the history of European civilization that it 
is expedient to obtain a clear idea of its details as well as 
of its main outlines. The first peculiarity in it meriting 
attention is the absence of any severe austerities. Plain 
and bare as the food and lodging appear if tested by 
modern notions, yet it is to be remembered that wbat is 
called “ comfort ’’ is a wholly recent idea, and even still 
scarcely familiar, it may almost be said, out of Great 
Britain and its colonies. The scale of living appointed by 
the rule secures a greater abundance of the necessaries of 
life, not only than was at all common amongst the Italian 
poor of the 6tli century, but than is to be found amongst 
the humbler peasantry of any European country at the 
present day ; while even the excluded superfluities entered 
but little into the habits of any save the very wealthy. 
Next, high thinking — the highest thought of the time — 
was united with this plain living, as the considerable stress 
laid upon reading attests. To this part of the code is due 
the great service performed by the Benedictines, both in 
the erection of schools, and in the preservation of almost 
all the remains of ancient Latin literature which ha^e 
come down to us. It made it not only possible but easy 
for them to become a learned order, and it is a very 
imperfect estimate of the stride forward in this provision 
which Milman makes, when he views the injunctions as to 
! reading in the mere light of expedients to All up time 
' somehow. If it were so, the hours for reading would 
have been fewer, shorter, and more occasional, merely 
rounding off the intervals between times of labour ; but they 
are just as prominent and nearly as long as these. It is 
true that Benedict, whose own education had been abruptly 
broken off by his early retreat from Home, did not speci- 
fically enjoin the pursuit of learning on his monks; but 
they borrowed the idea at once from his contemporary, 
the celebrated Cassiodorus, the real founder of monastic 
learning, of which his monastery of Viviers in Bruttium 
is the first known school. But the most valuable feature 
of the rule is the position of dignity which it assigns to 
work. It is scarcely possible to realize at the present day 
the dishonour into which toil of all kinds had sunk in the 
days of Benedict. Not only had the institution of slavery 
degraded many kinds of occupation, but the gradual 
disappearance from Italy of the yeoman class, ruined and 
exiled by the concentration of great estates {latifundia)^ 
or slain in the ceaseless battles of competitors for empire 
or of barbarian invaders, left few save serfs and bondsmen 
to till the soil, while the military habits of the invading 
tribes led them to contemn any life except that of a 
warrior. It is the special glory of Benedict that he 
taught the men of his day that work, sanctified by prayer, 
is the best thing which man can do, and the lesson has 
never been wholly lost sight of since. 

The new institute spread with even more astonishing SpreM 
rapidity than the earlier monachism which it practically 
supplanted in the West, and its history thenceforward is, 
with one important exception, that of Western conventual dictine 
life for , some centuries. Moreover, besides marking the ordcir. 
close of the , first or tentative era of monachism, when all 
kinds of crude essays and experiments were being made, 
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and being itnelf tlie beginning of a new and settled order, 
it Ims tile distinction of giving greater dignity and weight 
to the female si<le of monadiisui than had been the rnie 
previously. Numerous and crowded as convents for 
women were in the early cliurcli, there is little evidence 
of their exercising any jjowerful iiitliience as a factor in 
the practical religious life of the time, and though a few 
individual women of eminence, a Euphrosyne or a Macrina, 
illustrate the annals of the common life in the East, yet 
as a class the Basil ian nuns do not play at all so important 
a part in ecclesiastical history as the spiritual descendants 
of SchoJastica, sister of Benedict ; for the same flexibility 
and eoiiiparative gentleness of his rule which made it 
healthier for men than its precursors were still more 
etfeetive vhen dealing with the more sensitive organkation 
of women. Accordingly, the Benedictine nuns ofier a 
far greater variety of type than their Eastern sisters, and 
exerted a much more visible iniiuence upon society, even 
before those newer forms of the organization of women’s 
■work in the church were devised which have given it 
much additional importance. Further, whereas the most 
serious and well-founded o).)jection alleged against mona- 
(ihism is that by parting large companies of men and 
women irrevocably from each other, and treating this 
severance as an indispensable condition of the highest kind 
of life, it has tended to throw discredit on marriage and 
the family, and so to weaken society, which is based on 
family life alone, a strong counter-plea can be put in for 
the Benedictines. Not rnei-ely are they free, as already 
remarked, from the anti-social tendencies of Oriental 
monachism, which actually did disintegrate society in 
Egypt, but their institute was the one corrective in the 
early Middle Ages of those habits and ideas which tended 
to degrade the position of women. The cloister was not 
alone the single secure shelter for women who had no 
strong arm to rely on ; but it provided the only alternative 
profession to marriage, and that one recognized by public 
opinion as of even higher distinction, and opening to 
women positions of substantial rank and authority, less 
])recarious than the possession of temporal estates, which 
might only serve to attract cupidity, and so invite attack. 
The abbess of a great Benedictine house was more than 
the equal of the wife of any save a very great noble ; and, 
as single women w^ere thus not obliged to look to wedlock 
as the only path to safety and consequence, they were 
enabled to mate on more equal terms, and were less likely 
to be viewed as the mere toys or servants of the stronger 
sex. 

But the special eminence of the Benedictines, in which 
they were without even the semblance of rivalry till the 
Jesuits arose, is that they were a missionary, civilizing, and 
educational body. It is true that the first successful efe)rts 
to convert the barbarian conquerors of the empire somewhat 
precede their entrance on that field of labour, and Ulfila 
amonpt the Mceso-Gotlis, Yalentinus in Bavaria, and Sever- 
inus in Austria had achieved much even before Benedict 
was born; but their work needed to be taken up on a larger 
scale, and by a permanent organization not liable to be 
imperilled by the death of any one missionary or group of 
missionaries. And the task of laying the very foundations 
of civilized society, apart from the question of religious 
conversion, was as yet quite unessayed. It was as teachers 
of what for those times was scientific agriculture, as 
drainers of fens and morasses, as clearers of forests, as 
makers of roads, as tillers of the reclaimed soil, as archi- 
tects of durable* and even stately buildings, as exhibiting 
a visible type of orderly government, as establishing the 
superiority of peace over war as the normal condition of 
life, as students in the library which the rule set up in 
every monastery, as the masters in schools open not 


merely to their own postulants but to the children of 
secular families also, that they won their high place in 
history as benefactors of mankind. No doubt there was 
another side to this picture, even before the order began 
to deteriorate collectively ; but the good actually effected 
far exceeded the evils which may have accompanied 
it. The Benedictine institute was carriech to >Sicily by 
Placidus in 534; to France by Maurus, Simplicius, 
and their companions in 543 ; to Spain at a somewhat 
later and uncertain date ; but did not touch any of the 
Teutonic countries till the very end of the century. That The CeU 
work was chiefly accomplished by another agency, that of tic move- 
the Celtic monks, themselves disciples of a Christianity 
presumably carried to Ireland from Gaul, and following 
a rule seemingly adapted from that of Pachomius. The 
early history and constitution of Irish and Scottish 
monachism are too obscure to be set doivn with any con- 
fidence, but it is at least clear that it was mainly tribal 
in organization, and even less subject to episcopal authority 
than the Eastern and Italian forms. The same holds good 
of the Welsh communities -which survived the Saxon 
invasions of Britain. Legend is abundant, trustworthy 
record is scanty, and only a few facts can be rescued from 
oblivion. Amongst them may be included the introduc- 
tion into Scotland of a species of monachism resembling 
that of Augustine, by Ninian, first missionary of the 
southern Piets, who borrowed his institute from Martin 
of Tours, and set up a cathedral, a house of canons, and 
a school of learning at Whithorn {Candida Casa) in 
Galloway before the close of the 4th century, himself 
dying, it is thought, about 432 (J51red, Yit. Nin.). The 
foundation of the second model of Welsh monachism 
(the first has gone below the horizon of history) is 
ascribed to the bishops Germanus of Aiixerre and Lupus 
of Troyes, who visited Britain in 429 to combat the 
prevalent Pelagianism, itself a form of opinion due to a 
British monk. They are alleged to have been, directly or 
through their disciples, founders of great monasteries and 
schools at Hentlahd on the M^ye, at Llantwit, Llancarvan, 
Docudnni, Bangor, Wliitland, &c. ; while among the more 
famous names connected with these and similar houses 
may be mentioned Asaph, David, Illtut, Dubric, Cadoc, 

Gildas the Wise, and Kentigern, the last-named being a 
zealous missionary. But Ireland was the true stronghold 
of Celtic monachism, and before the close of the 5th 
century was already thickly planted with religions houses. 

Armagh, Clonard, Aran, Lismore, Cluain-ednech, Clonfert, 
and, above all, Benchor or Bangor, the famous abbey of 
Comgall, on the coast of Do-wn, near the entrance of 
Belfast Lough, are some of the more conspicuous founda- 
tions; and there are numberless stories recorded of the 
learning, the austerities, and the miracles of their inmates. 

The chief interest they have for the student of ecclesiastical 
history lies rather, however, in the colonies they sent forth 
than in their home operations, and it is to the great 
foundation of Columba (521-597) at Iona, the hive of 
missions and home of Western learning, more than 
to any Irish monastery, except Bangor, that the Celtic 
raid on heathenism is mainly due. The rule of Columba^ 
resembles the Benedictine in prescribing three kinds of 
employment— prayer, work, and reading; while under the 
last-named head not only Scripture but all attainable 
secular learning was included, and it is also certain that the 
work of copying klSS. in a careful and beautiful fashion, 
which became so important a part of monastic occupation, 
reached maturity first at Iona. It remains only to say in 
this connexion that the discipline of Iona, apparently 
borrowed from Ir ish use, made the abbot supreme, not 

^ Piiblislied by Dean Reeves in Colton^s Visitation of Berry ^ p. J09, 
and in another form by Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, &c., ii. p. 119, 
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merely over his monks, as in other rules, but over bishops 
also, whose office was simply that of ordaining such as 
were to be promoted to holy orders ; ^ they had no 
territorial jurisdiction as rulers, because the monastery, 
not the diocese, was the primary local unit in Celtic Chris-, 
tianity, and thus a great founder or abbot was of more 
account and power than a bishop. Another famous pupil 
of Irish monachism, Columbanus, trained at Benchor along 
with his companion Callus, exercised a powerful influence 
on the religious life of his time (543-615), not only 
as the founder of important monasteries at Luxeuil, 
Fontenay, and Bobbio, and as scholar and missionary, but 
also as the author of a rule, more severe both in its pro- 
visions and in its penalties than the Benedictine, with 
which it disputed for a considerable time the first place, 
and which it might very probably have displaced, had not 
the Benedictine institute, as of Italian origin, found that 
favour at Eome which a Celtic code, bearing more than 
one trace of divergence from Latin usages, could scarcely 
expect. With the mention of another prominent name in 
the list of distinguished Celtic reformers and mission- 
aries, that of Fursey, abbot of Lagny near Paris {c. 650), 
we close this sketch of the Celtic movement in the 6th 
and 7 th centuries, merely adding that its extent and 
influence may be partly estimated from the number of 
monasteries founded in England and various parts of the 
Continent by Irish monks, and the list of Celtic saints 
recoverable from the different martyrologies and similar 
records. The former amount to more than one hundred; 
the latter to nearly three hundred. 

Eeturning to the Benedictines, the most important event 
in their history after the consolidation of their institute 
was the favour they received from Gregory the Great, 
himself once a monk, who set himself to reform monastic 
discipline, then at a very low ebb save where the new 
foundation was at work. He enacted several regulations 
for the better government of monasteries, such as pro- 
hibiting the admission of any persons under eighteen, 
exacting two years’ novitiate, enforcing inclosure, visiting 
relinquishment of monachism with imprisonment for life, 
and finally, in the Lateran synod of 601, exempting 
monasteries in all cases from the jurisdiction of bishops (a 
measure due, it appears, to episcopal misconduct and 
oppression rather than to monastic ambition), thereby 
abolishing the measure of control which the eighth canon 
of Chalcedon and the legislation of Justinian I. in 535 
had left in the hands of the diocesan, and leaving only 
the still surviving check, that the bishop’s consent was 
required for the erection of any new monastery. The 
mission of the monk Augustine to England in 596 was, 
however, destined to produce more immediate and for- 
tunate results than this piece of legislation. It brought 
Latin monachism into a part of Britain whence Welsh 
monachism had been long extirpated, and though little 
success attended the original foundation at Canterbury, 
yet two other houses were destined to be the cradles of 
great things. Jarrow-on-Tyne, founded by Benedict Biscop, 
trained the illustrious Bede, to whom is due the monastic 
school of York, which in its turn sent out Alcuin to recon- 
stitute European learning under the fostering hand of 
Charlemagne; Nutcell in Hampshire reared Boniface to be 
the apostle of Germany, and founder of one of the most 
■celebrated and powerful monasteries of the Middle Ages, 
that of Fulda. Nevertheless, decline set in very soon, 

^ So Bede tells us : ‘ ‘ Habere antem. solet ipsa insula rectorem 
semper abbatem presbyterum, cujus juri et omnis provincia et ipsi 
etiam episcopi, orcline inusitato, debeant esse suljjecti, juxta exempliim 
primi doctoris illius, qui non episcopus sed presbyter extitit et iriona- 
■cbus ” MGcLy iii. 4) ; though, after aU, the pnnciple is precisely 
that of the Benedictine rule as applied to priests. 


and the 8th century was a time of deterioration amongst 
both the seculars and the regulars. To amend the former, Monastic 
Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, instituted in 760 an order 
of Canons Regular, living by a rule carefully based on and^^®’ 
adapted from tlie Benedictine, with the bishoj) as abbot, 
the archdeacon as prior, and with a general likeness in all 
the details of community life, except that there was no 
obligation to poverty, and the canons were allowed to 
enjoy any private property and such fees as they might 
receive for the performance of religious rites. This rule 
became extremely popular, was sanctioned by the coun- 
cil of Aix-la-Cliapelle in 816, and was adopted in most 
cathedrals of France, Germany, and Italy within fifty 
years after, besides making some way in England also. 

It prevailed till the institute of the Austin Canons was 
substituted for it. And, as regards the laxity amongst 
regulars at this time, there is extant a very interesting 
letter from Bede addressed to Ecgberht, archbishop of 
York, calling his attention to the excessive number of 
monasteries in northern England which were conducted 
without a rule, and were often merely fictitious institutions, 
founded by laymen with the object of obtaining charters 
of privilege wffiich would exem 2 :)t them from civil and 
military burdens, — such laymen then assuming, without 
warrant, the title and powers of abbots, and filling their 
houses either with monks expelled from their own societies, 
or with lay retainers induced to receive the tonsure and 
promise obedience. Bede calls on the archbishop to con- 
vene a synod and institute a visitation for the correction 
of these abuses. The cause of the decline of the monasteries 
is to be sought in their popularity, which brought them 
great estates and other kinds of 'wealth, leading to the 
relaxation of the vow of poverty, which was interpreted 
as merely forbidding individual property ; in the growth 
of pluralities ; and in yet another cause which at first does 
not seem to lead in the same direction — the growing 
custom of ordaining monks, hitherto laymen, to fit them 
better for missionary work. But this led, not only to 
much more intercourse with the society of a lax and 
: turbulent age than suited with claustral rules, but to 
ambition, as it became customary to fill several sees 'with 
monks from certain abbeys. The declension, notably in 
the habits of the superiors of wealthy houses, had become 
very marked, when a reformer arose in the person of a 
second Benedict, of Aniane in the modern department of 
the Herault (750-821), who, in gratitude for an esca 2 )e 
from drowning in the Ticino in 774, adojDted the mon- 
astic life, and changed his name Witiza to that of the 
great Nursian monk. But he accounted the Benedictine 
rule too easy, and adopted instead the severest practices 
of Eastern monachism. He quitted the house of Seine, 
where he had been professed, and betook himself with a 
cou 2 )le of companions to Aniane, where by 782 he had 
built a monastery for a thousand monks, with depend- 
ent cells, and collected a considerable library, jp^ying 
special attention to the acquisition of the rules of the 
different monastic bodies both of East and West. He was 
transferred by his warm patron, the em 2 )eror Louis the 
Pious, to an abbey built for him near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
whence he acted as in some sense a superior-general and 
inspector of all the Benedictine houses, and drew up a 
harmony of all the rules he had collected to aid Him in 
the task of reform. What he actually effected was the 
practical abolition of most of the competing codes, so as 
to leave the Benedictine in nearly sole possession, and to 
procure the enactment of a large body of canons in the 
council of Aix-la-Chapelle before mentioned, which laid 
down detailed pro'dsions for the government of monasteries, 
whose very minuteness made them vexatious and ulti- 
mately intolerable, so that the reform lasted scarcely two 
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generatiotLs fromitri. inception. Parallel with tlie time of de- abbots, with guards and hunting retinue, occupy the 
cleiision and ]}arti.al refnria pist dcj^cribed was the rise and cloisters of monks, canons, and nuns - and the rules are 
decay of the nublc and far-sighted scdjooksystem projected umversaiiy disregarded. But, as constantly before, so 
by Charlemagne, aiui entrusted to the superintendence 


of Alciiin. Its relation to monacliisin as distinguished 
from the history of education, is that one of its main 
features was the capitulary of 789, which directed that, 
besides the primary school attached to each monastery, 
ail the mrjre important lioxtses were to found and open 
secondary ones also, with a higher range of subjects, even 
if such schools were interior or claustral, and only for 
the junior monks and novices, not exterior and free to the 
general public. Sex'eral of these schools rose to consider- 
able etllcicricy and repute, notably those of Fulda, St Gall, 
Tours, and Eheirns, discharging to some extent the 
functions of universities. But tlie weakness of the later 
Oaroiings involved this plan in the troubles which ended 
in the break-up of the empire of the Franks, and the 10th 
century saw the end of it. In England monachisni shared 
the coiimion destiiiy of decay. It had been marked during 
the period known as the Heptarchy by a degree of royal 
favour uriparalieled elsewhere ; fov it may almost be said 
that the number of kings, queens, and persons of royal 
race who here betook themselves voluntarily to the cloister 
— and not under political compulsion, as often in con- 
temporary France — exceeds the aggregate of those in aU 
other countries. Yet it is likely that the fashion set in 
this wise lielped to hasten decay, by inducing many persons 
to adopt the monastic life with little taste for its restric- 
tions ; and it is certain that seciiiarity (chiefly manifesting 
itself in costly dress), riotousness, and drinking had become 
frecpient amongst the English monks of the Sth and the 
early part of the 9th century. The decay was further 
precipitated by the spread of the institute of Chrodegang. 
which thinned the supply of recruits to monachisni proper, 
as the easier life of canons regular was preferred. The 
same cause aifected the convents of nuns, for an order of 
carionesses was established aliout this time on similar lines. 
The one bright spot in the history of 9 th century mona- 
chism is the conversion of Sweden by Anskar, a monk 
trained in the famous house of Old Corbie in Picardy, 
wfliich, albeit Benedictine, had been mainly planted by a 
colony from the stricter Columbanian house of Luxeuil, 
and had thus kept the traditions of a purer time almost 
unimpaired. 

The 10th century — emphatically the “Dark Age^' or 
“Age of Lead^^ — was the time when monachisni, both in 
East and West, touched its lowest point. Three causes 
contributed to this in the West : — first may be placed the 
raids of the Xorthinen ; next, the growth of the feudal 
system, converting abbots into secular lords in virtue of 
the lands held by their monasteries being chargeable with 
feudal obligations ; and lastly, the seizure and impropria- 
tion of monastic revenues by kings, princes, and bishops. 
The last of these causes was at -work in the East also, 
further complicated, as we learn from the decrees of a 
council held at Constantinople in 861, by the founda- 
tion of monasteries intended from the first merely as 
sources of pecuniary advantage to the founders; although 
the success of Greek monks in the conversion of Bul- 
garia, Moravia, and, somewhat later, southern Kussia, 
showed that the cloister had not become quite effete 
even under the conditions of the Byzantine empire in 
tliat era. 

"What the state of things was in the West, even at the 
outset of the 10th century, may be learned from the 
language of the council of Trosley, near Soissons, in 
909. It speaks of the ruin, of many abbeys by the 
heathen, and of the disorderly conditiou of many which 
Monks abandon their prpfes^pn ' " ’ 


then, reformers were at hand, Berno first abbot of Ciuny 
in France, Diinstan in England, and, somewhat later, 
Anno archbishop of Cologne in Germany, undertook, 
and to a considerable extent effected, the work of reform, 

Only the first of these, however, calls for special notice 
here; and it will suffice to say that Berno, after having 
been abbot of Beaume, was set by William the Pious, 
duke of Aquitaine, over his new foundation of Ciuny in 
910, where he speedily initiated a reform of the Bene- 
dictine rule, whose very name, and even the memory 
of the reforms of Benedict of Aniane, had been forgotten 
in nearly all the so-called religious houses of the time. 

This new’ rule is the first example of the establishment of 
an order within an already existing order, of which it still 
formed part, many subsequent instances of which occur 
later. It was stricter than the original code in several 
particulars, notably as regards fasting and silence ; and it 
laid especial stress on liturgical splendour. Ciuny became 
the head of a large number of dependent houses, and, 
under the government of Berno’s successors, Odo, Ayrnard, 
Majolus (who refused the papacy), Odilo, and Hugh I., 
rose to great eminence, but w^as nearly brought to ruin 
by Pontius, abbot in 1109, who was soon deposed, and 
succeeded by Hugh II., and then by Peter the Venerable, 
who completed the work of drafting the statutes of the- 
new order, begun long before, but not finished, by his jxre- 
decessors. In his time (1093-1156) the Cluniacs spread 
over not only the whole of France, but had houses in 
Italy, Spain, England, Palestine, and in Constantinople- 
itself, and the “ Arch-Abbot, as he was called, had more 
than 300 churches, colleges, and monasteries under his. 
authority. It is enough to say, with regard to Dunstan's. 
reforms in England, that they were directed to two objects: 
the substitution of monks for secular canons, and the- 
introduction of the Benedictine rule, till then practically 
unknown in England, into the monasteries, — for the mona- 
chism introduced by Augustine belonged to an earlier 
type. 

The 11th century is noticeable for several events in the New 
history of monachisni; first of which stands the foundation orders, 
of the Order of Camaldoli by Eomuaid, early in the 11th 
century, a strict community of hermits, living by 
system of an Eastern laura of detached cells; but this 
society has never been of much importance. The Order- 
of Valiombrosa, founded by John Guaibert in 1039, is. 
more remarkable, as being the first to introduce the 


survived. 


grade of “ lay-brothers, which plays so large a part in 
later monastic annals, — the object being at once to open 
the cloister to a class previously barred by the obligatidn 
to recite the office in choir, wffiich necessitated a certain 
degree of education, and to lighten the strain on the- 
choir-brethren by relegating the rough work of the monas- 
tery to an inferior grade of inmates, thus securing more 
time for reading and meditation for the cultured monks. 
A series of struggles between bishops and abbots in this 
century in respect of monastic jurisdiction — the practice 
having constantly vacillated in despite of Gregory the 
Great^s decision 400 years earlier — tissued mainly, though 
not wholly, in favoiir of exemption, and the reforms pushed 
everywhere rehabilitated monachisni in populaj:ity. The* 
great stimulus given to the spirit of ecclesiastical dj,s- 
cipline and energy by the Hildebrandine movement con- 
tinued not only during the reign of Gregory YII., but for 
a considerable time after: amongst its results were the 
Order of Grammont, founded in 1074, but not transferred 
to the place whence it is named till 1124; the far, more 
ession ^ 1 celebrated and influential Carthusians, a peculiarly ascetic^ 
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€ommimity, establisliecl by Briino at tlie Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, in 1084, which still boasts that it is the only 
order which has never been reformed on the ground of 
deviation from its original institute; and the Order of. 
Fontevraud, founded for both monks and nuns (more 
strictly, canons and canonesses) by Eobert of Arbrissel in 
1100. Eegarding the last named two remarkable facts 
may be cited : that the founder in 1115 entrusted the 
superior-generalship of the whole institute to the abbess 
of the nuns ; and that he provided that new abbesses 
should alwa3rs be elected from secular women, as having 
more practical knowledge of affairs and capacity for ad- 
ministration than women trained in a cloister. There is 
yet one order more belonging to this period of new 
foundations, of higher note than most — that of the Cister- 
cians, founded by Eobert of Molesme in 1098 at Citeaux, 
near Dy on. This society, chiefly famous as that to which 
Bernard of Clairvaux belonged, carried its asceticism into 
a region whence the other monastic bodies had banished 
it, that of Divine service. The barest simplicity in build- 
ings, church furniture, and worship was enjoined by the 
rule : plain linen or fustian vestments, iron chandeliers, 
brass or iron censers, no plate save a chalice and a tube 
(and those of silver rather than of gold), no pictures, stained 
glass, or images, and only a few crosses of painted wood, 
and the most rigid simplicity in chafnting, — such was the 
ceremonial code with which they challenged the costly ritual 
of Cluny. A more durable innovation was the institution 
of “ General Chapters,” to which every abbot of a Cistercian 
house had a right to be summoned to share in the delibera- 
tions held at the chief establishment, and which he was 
even bound to attend, that, while each dependent house 
thus obtained a representation in the parliament of the 
order, it could be called on to render to the central authority 
an account of its own doings. The Austin Canons, already 
mentioned, were probably founded at Avignon about 1061, 
and the Order of Premontre by Korbert in 1120. This 
society was simply a stricter body of Austin Canons, stand- 
ing towards them much as Cluny did to the Benedictines. 
But there are yet two other institutes of this active period i 
which differ from all previous foundations. So far, the new | 
orders are merely modifications, more or less sweeping, of | 
the original Egyptian system, but the crusades gave birth to 
two entirely unprecedented forms of monachism : — the Mili- 
tary Orders, of which the most celebrated are the Templars, 
the Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Knights ; and convents 
of women, affiliated to these orders, who 'were appointed to 
serve in the lazar-houses, hospitals, and similar institutions 
attached to them, and whose rule, for the first time in 
monastic history, was drawn up on a distinctly active and 
not a contemplative basis. Work of the sort had been done 
long before, but only as a casual accident, not as the primary 
object of a community. 

The military orders arose in a more accidental fashion 
than any other variety of monachism, being due to the 
desire felt to lessen the perils which attended pilgrimage 
to J erusalem, then almost as much part of the religious 
craving of Christendom as the hajj to Mecca is with devout 
Moslems. The Templars were at first designed only as an 
armed escort to protect the visitors from attack, and the 
idea of permanent guardianship of the Holy Places did not 
shape itself till later; while the Hospitallers (afterwards 
famous as Knights of Ehodes and of Malta, as the main 
bulwark of Christendom against the Turks, and as main- 
taining the police of the Mediterranean against all pirates 
and rovers), borrowed the first idea of their institute from 
the knightly order of >St Anthony of Yienne, founded in 
Dauphin^ about 1095, and devoted themselves originally to 
tending sick pilgrims at Jerusalem. The Teutonic Knights 
date from the third crusade, and owe their foundation to 
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the sufferings of the duke of Swabians army at the siege 
of Acre, as it would seem that the Hospitallers were either 
unable or unwilling to supply the needed assistance. These 
knights, when at last the Eastern crusades w^ere abandoned, 
turned their arms against the heathen of Prussia, which 
they conquered, as also Livonia, Courland, and Pomerania, 
besides keeping the Slavonic enemies of Germany in check 
by frequent raids into Lithuania and Poland, holding their 
ground as a sovereign order for three centuries, till the 
Eeformation brought about their fall. The common char- 
acteristic of ail these orders was the union of the seemingly 
incompatible qualities of the monk and the soldier in the 
same persons, of the convent and the barrack in the same 
house. But the contrast -w^as not so sharp to mediaeval 
eyes as it would be to modern ones ; for while knighthood 
was surrounded wdth religious ceremonies and sanctions on 
the one hand, and on the other the feudal rank of bishops 
and abbots made them in some sense military chiefs, occa- 
sionally even taking the field in person, there was no great 
difficulty in accepting the permanent combination of what 
was often found casually united. The military orders passed 
away when their work was ended : the Templars, as the 
victims of a great crime, closed by a ghastly tragedy ; the 
Hospitallers, and those Spanish and Portuguese orders which 
were enrolled as regiments against the Arab invaders of the 
Peninsula, though titularly still existing, yet really ceased 
to be more than a name when the Moslem power in Europe 
was finally broken. But the active organization of women 
w^as a more fruitful germ, and has never since ceased to 
put forth new developments, varying with the noticed wants 
of each period. To this epoch belongs also the beginning 
of that policy of the Eoman see of utilizing the monastic 
orders, won over by special privileges and exemptions, as a 
: body of supporters — almost a militia — more to be relied on 

1 than the secular clergy, and thereby the seed of conflict 
i betw’-een seculars and regulars, destined to work much evil 
later, was so'wn, and also the beginning made of that dena- 
tionalization of monachism wffiich tended from the first to 
its unpopularity and decay. 

It was found that a new order was the best safety-valve 
for enthusiasm which might become dangerous if dis- 
couraged, but which could be made a valuable ally if 
allowed to take shape in a fresh society, hoping to surpass 
all its precursors ; and it is worth remarldng that the one 
occasion when this wise policy was departed from, when 
Peter Waldo vainly sought in 1 179 recognition and sanction 
from Pope Alexander III. for his proposed institute of 
mission preachers, gave rise to a sect (the Waldenses) 
wliich is still existing, and which has given trouble to the 
Eoman Church quite disproportionate to its numbers and 
influence. The Carmelites, founded by Berthold of Calabria 
on Mount Carmel about 1180, and incorporated under rule 
by Albert, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem in 1209, were the 
last order of importance which sprang up at this time ; for 
the Gilbertines, an English order founded at Sempringham 
in Lincolnshire in 1148, curious chiefly for their double 
monasteries for men and women; the Beguines, c. 1170 
(who are, however, notable for their semi-secular and 
parochial organization, whence many later active bodies 
have borrowed hints); the Humiliati, c, 1196; and the 
Trinitarians, for the ransom of captives amongst the Moors 
and Saracens, founded by John de Matha and Felix de 
Yalois in 1197, never rose to great influence or popularity, 
though the Servites, an order of the year 1223, became 
powerful in Italy. This period of rapid multiplication 
was quickly followed by one of equally rapid decay, 
the first to show clear tokens of degeneracy being the once 
rigid Cistercians, who never recovered their old moral foot- 
ing, and who, it may be mentioned, were accountable for 
much of that hatred of the Church of the Pale in Ireland 


by the natlTes, fresh fuel by the Reformation, 

has lasted to the prest'nt <!ay.^ 

MeicMii* Yet another fresh (ie|iarture in the, history of monachism, 
III some respects the lau.-t momentous of all, was taken in 
the 1 3th century by the institution of the jMendicant Orders, 

air mrs. Friars. Pope rnuocurit ILL, in the 13th of the 70 
constitutions or canons lie promulgated at the Lateran 
council ill llUd, had expressly forbidden the foundation 
of any new orders, bidding ail who desired to embrace 
tlie monastic life join some approved community, and 
similarly directing tliat such as desired to found new 
houses should take their rule and constitution from one of 
the recognized sodeties. But circumstances Avere too strong 
for him, and tliis very ])ope Avas destined himself to sanction 
two of the most remarkable societies Avliich the Latin 
Church lias ever p>roduced. The time Avas an anxious one. 
The speculative actiAity of the age, coupled A\ith the abuses 
iri the church, AA-'as multiplying sects, formidable in numbers, 
and still more from the contrast their austere mode of life 
]>resented, not only to that of the secular society of the day, 
but to that of tlie ecclesiastics, notably those of rank, 
whose pomp and luxury gave rise to the first faint stirrings 
of a reAmint ionary spirit amongst the commons, AAdxich the 
great pope, Avho AA’'as then the most conspicuous figure in 
Eui'ope, did not fail to obserA^e. No efiectiiai weapon of 
resistance seemed at hand ; the parochial clergy, yielding 
to the difficulties Avhich an isolated rural life throAvs in the 
way of intellectual effort (far graver then than even noAA^), 
had almost everjAApere sunk into sloth and incapacity ; the 
monastic orders AA^ere content, in the better instances, AAuth 
maintaining their OAvn internal dirscipline, and had no surplus 
energy for external AA’ork, AAdiile in the AAmrse examples (as 
in that of tlie Cistercians, just referred to) they serA^ed 
rather as beacons of AA-arning than as patterns for imitation ; 
and, in short, there aaus an ever-increasing mass of home 
mission work to be done, and no one’ to do it. 

But the tA70 men Avho AA^ere to do it AA^ere already at 
hand in the persons of Francis Beriiardone of Assisi and 
Dominic Guzman of Osma. The ruling idea in the mind 
of the former Avas the eleA’-ation of poverty to the first j 
place amongst Christian graces, as the most obAuous way 
of conforming the life of a Christian to that of the founder 
of his faith; the more intellectual Spaniard dreamed of 
an aggressive body of skilfully-trained preachers, able at 
once to grappile AAitli the subtle dialectic of the enemies of 
the established creed, and to appeal in clear and homely 
language to the uneducated, amongst Avlioni the Aibigenses 
and other sectaries Avere making considerable conquests. 
Francis, the poet and deAmtee, in renouncing even the 
scantiest proAusion AA’-hicii the strictest orders of his time 
secured for their members, and bidding his folloAvers to 
live on alms daily begged, taking, in the most literal sense, 

^ Tliere is a very curious letter from Arniilf, bisliop of Lisieux, to 
Pope Alexau(3er III. (1159-1181), asking kirn to dissolve tke Benedictine 
a’bbey of Grestain in that diocese, and to draft its inmates into other 
houses, which Hliistrates both tlie kind of abuses which Avere sometimes 
found and the de.sire of the authorities to suppress them. He charges 
the monks with lack of charity and hospitality, in that they reserved 
even the broken scraps from the common table as perquisites for their 
private friends ; that they habitually quarrelled, and Avounded one 
another Avitli their knives, being prevented from homicide only by the 
knife-hlades having no point ; that one monk had actually murdered 
the cook, Avho had complained of his visits to the cook’s Avife ; that the 
abbot did not provide for the daily wants of the community, but allowed 
the monks to roam abroad, picking up food for themselves as best they 
might ; that some of them had caused the death of a sick woman by 
plunging her into ice-cold water under pretext of working a miraculous 
cure ; that the abbot was frequently absent on pretence of business, 
but really living a loose life ; that he had been thus two years in 
England, till recalled by the bishop, who was forced to send him away 
again, after appointing a deputy ; that this deputy, when drunk, had 
wounded two of the monks, Avho thereupon murdered him ; so that the 
house was practically past reformation, and ought to be dissolved. 


no tbouglit for tbe morroAv, appealed to the popular 
imaginaMoii, always ready to kindle at the sight of genuine 
self-sacrifice; Doininic, AAnth not less insigbt as a tbinker 
Avbose first care AA-as for doctrinal orthodoxy, as that of 
Francis AA' as for personal piety, saAA^ that there AA^as a 
demand ready to spring up for more exact and intelligent 
religious teaching than could then be had, save in a feAA’’ 
great cities. The occasion AAdiich urged him to the task 
he undertook is noteworthy. He had long been a canon 
of Osma, the strictest and sternest member of an ascetic 
community, when in 1203 he had to go on a journey with 
his bishop, Avhich brought them into the very midst of the 
Aibigenses in the county of Toulouse, AAdiere they saw hoAV 
powerless the clergy AA^ere to contend against their rivals. 
On their road home the bishop and Dominic met the 
three papal legates returning discomfited from Languedoc, 
but attended Avith as much pomp as a triumphal progress 
would have justified. Doininic rebuked them sternly, tell- 
ing them that it AA^as not by splendid retinues and costly 
garb that the heretics Avon their converts, but by zealous 
preaching, by humility, by austerity, and by at least 
seeming holiness. Both the neAv founders sought and 
obtained at Rome, after some difficulty, the approA^al of 
their neAv institutes, and that in the very year 1215 aa-McIi 
had seen the formal prohibition of all fresh orders. 
Francis speedily returned to his home, but Dominic, whose 
idea had by this time expanded from that of converting 
merely the Aibigenses of Provence and Languedoc to that 
of influencing the whole world of nominal Christians and 
outer heathen, settled himself in Rome, AALere the pope 
appointed him to the important office of Master of the 
Sacred Palace, which has ever since been held by a 
Dominican, and carries AAdth it the authority of chief 
censorship of the press. The tAA^o new foundations 
borroAved from each other, Francis copying Dominicks 
scheme of itinerant jireachers, and Dominic imposing on 
his disciples the mendicant xjoverty of Assisi, These Paa^o 
particulars, the total absence — at any rate at first — of such 
endoAATnents as had proved a snare to the older societies, 
and the substitution of itinerancy for inclosure, are the 
features AAdiich distinguish the friars from the monks who 
preceded them. The Franciscan institute aaus a bold 
attempt to democratize the church ; Dominicks Friar 
Preachers, though recruited freely from men of a humble 
! grade, have ahvays had someAAdiat more of an aristocratic 
' tone about them, due to their intellectual calling ; they 
have held a high place in Christian art, counting amongst 
them such names as Fra Angelico and Baecio della Porta ; 
and their reputation for orthodoxy and for a purer type 
of moral theology than the Jesuit one has ahvays stood 
high. They also count amongst their members the tAA’-o 
most eminent divines of the Middle Ages, Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and they have been fruitful 
in producing zealous missionaries; but the one great blot 
on their career is that they have been the directors and 
officials of the Inquisition ever since the formal constitu- 
tion of that tribunal as a permanent organization. The 
Franciscans, less distinguished for mental triumphs than 
their competitors, have yet some famous names, chief of 
Avhich are Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon — for Bonaven- 
tura, though set by the Franciscans as the “Seraphic 
Doctor^' in competition Avith Aquinas, the “Angelic 
Doctor” of the Dominicans, is scarcely entitled to very 
high intellectual rank — and at one time they seemed likely 
to establish as firm a hold on the university of Oxford as 
the Dominicans did on that of Paris. The swiftest success 
and popularity attended the two new orders; privileges 
and exemptions were showered on them from Rome; 
wealth, in despite of their vow of mendicancy, was 
emuiously thrust upon them by the laity ; and, above alL 
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a remarkable and widespread religious revival, a dead-lift 
to ministerial efficiency in every direction, repaid their 
early labours, while they had between them almost a 
monopoly of the popedom for nearly two hundred years. 
And one peculiarity of their organization gave them a 
degree of strength which no other orders possessed. Each 
monastery of the older societies was practically isolated 
and independent of ail others, unless it were itself a 
dependent priory or cell belonging to a greater house. 
Some societies had, it is true, general chapters, but these 
were rare, and at best only effectual in establishing a 
certain uniformity of practice in all houses of the same 
rule. But the Friars, like the Templars and Hospitallers of 
an earlier day, and like the Jesuits of a later one, were 
enrolled in something of military fashion, under a superior- 
general, with wide powers, who directed and controlled 
their actions from one central point. Every group of 
neighbouring friaries was formed into a congregation, 
under a local head or provincial, and he was always in 
direct communication with the general, so that a common 
government united the whole body into a compact mass. 
But their very success was fatal to their character. The 
vow of poverty was the first part of their institute to 
break dovui. Even before they began to be counted 
amongst the richest orders of Christendom, there is 
indisputable evidence — that of Bonaventura, himself 
general of the Franciscans — that the mendicant system 
was w^orking nothing but mischief. He tells us, writing 
while the order was still very young, and within fifty 
years of the founder's death, that it -was even more en- i 
tangled in money cares and business concerns than the 
endowed communities, precisely because there were no 
funds available to fall back on in emergencies; that the 
brethren, discouraged from -work by mendicancy, were 
habitually idle; that they roamed about in disorderly 
fashion under pretext of questing; that they were such 
brazen and shameless beggars as to make a Franciscan as 
much dreaded by travellers as a highwayman ; that they 
made undesirable acquaintances, thus giving rise to evil 
reports and scandal ; that conventual offices had to be en- 
trusted to untried, unspiritual, and incompetent brethren ; 
that vast sums were lavished on costly buildings; and that 
the friars were greedy in the pursuit of burial fees and of 
legacies, so that they encroached upon the rights of the 
parochial clergy. If such were the mischiefs at work before 
the first zeal had begun to cool, it may readily be gathered 
how entire was the failure at a later time. Indeed, as 
regards the Franciscans, not only did they endeavour to 
evade the stringency of their institute even in their 
founder’s lifetime, but the whole society was soon divided 
into two hostile camps, one of which desired to adhere 
closely to the original rule, while the other was content to 
fall in with the habits of the “ possessioners,” as they had 
been wont contemptuously to name the endowed orders. 
And what is very curious in this connexion is that the 
friars who were loyal to the principle of poverty broke 
away for the most part from the church, forming new 
sects, such as the Fratricelli, or attaching themselves to 
elder ones, like the Beghards and the Apostolici, which 
handed on in secret the Gnostic traditions of the third 
century, apparently stamped out in the crusade against 
the Albigenses, while those who openly disregarded the 
will of their founder remained steadfastly in the Latin 
church. Ho order, except the Benedictines, has had so 
many branches and reforms as the Franciscans ; amongst 
which it will suffice to name the Capuchins, the Minims, 
the Observants, and the Eecollects; while the Poor 
Clares, the nuns of the institulfe, have also divided into 
Clarissines and Urbanists. The institution of Tertiaries, 
seculars affiliated to the order as honorary members, while 


continuing to live in the woidd, and adopting a certain 
modified daily rule, was a powerful factor in the success 
and strength of the order, and was adopted, but with less 
conspicuous results, by the Dominicans. The rivalry of 
these two. great bodies with each other, prolonged with 
much bitterness for centuries, and their disputes with the 
parochial clergy, whom they long displaced in general 
repute and influence, belong rather to general church 
history than to the annals of monachism, and may be 
passed by witlT this brief allusion ; while it suffices to say 
that all the support they, and the other less important 
communities of the same kind, such as the Carmelite and 
Austin Friars, received from the popes, whose most effective 
allies they were in every country where their houses were 
found, was not able to avert their decline in general 
estimation ; and there is no figure in later mediaeval 
literature on which the vials of contempt and indignation 
are so freely poured as on the begging friar, and that, it 
must be said, deservedly. 

As the 13th century is the apogee of later monachism, Decline 
so the decline begins steadily at the very outset of theof mona- 
14th (which is also the date of ordination becoming the 
normal custom for choir-monks, instead of the exception, 
as formerly), continuing down to the crash of the Reforma- 
tion.^ The great schism of the West, the rise of the 
Wickliffites and Lollards in England, and of the body 
later known as Hussites in Bohemia, could not fail to act 
injuriously on the monastic orders ; and, though the 
creation of fresh ones continued, none of those founded 
during this era were influential, and few durable. It 
will suffice to name some of the more prominent : — the 
Olivetans in 1313, who were rigid Benedictines ; the nuns 
of Bridget of Sweden in 1363, who followed a rule compiled 
from those of Basil and Augustine; the Hieronymite 
monks in 1374 ; the Brethren of the Common Life, 
founded by Gerard Groot in 1376, who did much for 
education and in home mission work, but are chiefly 
famous now in virtue of one member of their society, 

Thomas a Kempis ; the Hieronymite Hermits in 1373-1 377 ; 
the Minims in 1435; the Barnabites, a preaching and edu^ 
cational order, in 1484; the Theatins (a body of Clerks 
Regular who aimed at little more than raising the tone of 
clerical life, made but slight pretension to austerity, and 
are, indeed, mainly noticeable as having suggested to Igna- 
tius Loyola several points which he adopted in regulating 
the mode of life to be pursued by the members of his 
institute) in 1524; and the Capuchins in 1525. 

In the Reformation era itself the monastic bodies had 
sunk so low in the estimation of even the rulers of the 
church that one clause in the report of the committee of 
cardinals appointed by Pope Paul III. (a body composed 
of Sadolet, Contarini, Reginald Pole, Giberti, Fregoso, 

Badia, Aleandro, and Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV.), 
delivered in 1538, was worded as follows : — 

^‘Another abuse which needs correction is in the religious orders, 
because they have deteriorated to such an extent that they are a 
grave scandal to seculars, and do the greatest harm by their 
example. We are of opinion that they should he all abolished, 
not so as to injure [the vested interests of] any one, hut by forbidding 
them to receive novices ; for in this wise they can be quickly done 

1 The language of Nicolas de Clamenges (1360-1440) — rector of the 
university of Paris, known as the “Doctor Theologus ” — in his treatise 
De Corrupto Mcclesise Statu, paints the moral decay of the monastic 
bodies, and especially of the Mendicants, in the very darkest colours. 

He not only charges them with waste, idleness, gluttony, drunkenness, 
and profligacy, but alleges the condition of convents of nuns to be such 
that there was little practical difference between allowing a girl to take 
the veil and openly consigning her to a life of public vice. And the 
Revdations of Bridget of Sweden (1302-1373), approved by the conn- 
cils of Constance and Basel, and by Popes Urban VI. , Martin V., and 
Pan! V., fully confirm the darkest features of this testimony as regards 
the religions houses of the 14th century. 
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away with without wroiif; to out one, and good religious can be put 
in tiieir place. At ]*rcs{hit we'tiunk the best thing to be done is 
to dismiss all the unxirofcsscil youths from their monasteries/’ 

Ab this formal document slicnved the current of high 
ecclesiastical opinion, so the lay view took expression in 
the Epiatifhc Obmirorum, Vvrcmmi of Uirich A^on Hutten, 
Tsiiicli was to tlio Dominicans of the 16th century almost 
what the Prot^iiidalcs of Pascal were to the Jesuits of the 
ITtii ; while they came also under the more delicate scalpel 
of Erasmus's wit. ISTot that the objections were wholly 
new, for it is evident from Thomas Aquinas’s defence of 
monachism against its detractors that they were nearly all 
used in the 13th century. The interests involved were, 
however, too vast and complicated, the supposed impolicy 
of an a<lmission on so large a scale of the charges alleged 
against monachism l>y the men of the Kew Learning too 
serious, to allow of any such sweeping measure of reform 
as that pro]>osed Ijy the cardinals being carried out. A 
certain amount of discouragement shown towards the older 
societies; the enactment of some partial corrections by 
the council of Trent, not touching any principle whatever, 
but apparently saying something because public feeling 
looked for something to be said ; and, above all, the crea- 
tion of a new type of order, the famous Company of 
the Jesuits (1534), represent the total action taken by 
the Homan Church during the actual crisis of the Eefor- 
mation. Apart from such direct revolts from the Latin 
obedience as those in Bern, Zurich, Denmark, and Sweden, 
which at once involved the monasteries in the general 
overthrow of the old system of things religious, the most 
remarkable proceedings in the reaction against monachism 
were those taken in England, at a time when no breach 
'with the Eoinan Curia was thought of. So far back as 
the 13th century Kings John and Edward I., and yet 
again in 1337 Edward III, had confiscated the ‘‘alien 
priories,” as those houses were called 'which were depend- 
encies of foreign monasteries, and the last named let out 
their lands and tenements until the peace with France in 
1361, when he restored their estates; and similar raids were 
made on them both in his reign and in that of Eichard II. 
Henry ly. showed them more favour; but in 1410 the 
House of Commons proposed the confiscation of all the 
temporalities held by bishops, abbots, and priors, petition- 
ing the crown to employ their revenues in paying a 
standing army of knights and soldiers, in augmenting the 
incomes of some of the nobles and gentry, in endowing a 
hundred hospitals, and in making small yearly payments to 
the secular clergy. This fact attests the unpopularity 
of the church and the religious orders at the time, and, 
though the large scheme was dropped, yet in 1416 parlia- 
ment dissolved all the alien priories, and vested their 
estates in the crown. They were for the most part | 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes; but some portion, at 
any rate, passed into private hands, and was permanently 
alienated. Hence there was nothing to create surprise, 
much less opposition, wiien Cardinal Wolsey in 1523 
obtained bulls from the pope authorizing the suppression 
of forty small monasteries and the application of their 
revenues to educational foundations, on the plea that 
these lesser houses were quite useless, and not homes of 
either religion or learning, whereas a learned clergy was 
imperatively needed to combat the new religious opinions 
wdiich were .making rapid way. And that the monasteries 
had been subject to serious vicissitudes all along appears 
from the fact that only about one half of all the founda- 
tions known to have been made in England were in 
existence at the date of the dissolution. There is little 
reason to trust the charges of immorality brought against 
the monks wdxen Henry YIII, had once resolved on the 
pillage of the monasteries, seeing how the path opened 


by Wolsey could be followed up. The characters of the 
king himself, of Cromwell, liis chief agent in the disso- 
lution, and of La}doii, Legh, and others of the visitors 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the houses, are 
such as to deprive their statements of all credit ; and, 
besides, the earlier Act of dissolution, granting the smaller 
monasteries to the king, limits the charges of misconduct 
to them, expressly acquitting the larger houses. Never- 
theless, when the appetite for plunder had increased with 
the first taste of booty, accusations of precisely the same 
sort were brought up against the great monasteries, 
though in no instance has any verifiable proof been pre- 
served.i But there can be no reasonable doubt (especially 
in view of the visitations of Archbishop Warham and other 
pre-Eeformation prelates), that the religious houses, viewed 
simply as corporate estates, had been very badly managed 
for a considerable time, were heavily encumbered, and a 
weight round the neck of financial progress in England ; 
and that, as spiritual agencies, they had mainly outlived 
their usefulness, so that, lamentable as were the circum- 
stances of their destruction, and scandalous as was the 
waste of the property seized, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that any practical benefit wmiild have flowed from 
their continuance, "whatever might have been the advantages 
of an honest and economical measure of reform, or even of 
transfer to other purposes on the principle of cy 
' The negative evidence of the effeteness of the older 
orders supplied by their very small share in the counter- 
Eeformation, w^hicli lay virtually in the hands of the 
Jesuits alone, is reinforced by the reports made by the 
emissaries of the new company to their superiors, which 
attest that the accusations of the German reformers against 
both the secular and regular clergy on the score of ignor- 
ance and dissoluteness w’-ere only too well founded. 
Accordingly several new- societies were instituted during Later 
the latter half of the 16th century, aiming at putting new 
wine into the old bottles of the Carmelites, Cistercians, 
Augustinians, Dominicans, and Benedictines ; but none of 
them proved of much importance. A larger measure of 
success attended some established on an active basis, such 
as the Fathers of Christian Doctrine, a catechizing order 
erected by Pius Y. in 1571 ; tw'-o communities for tending 
the sick, one founded in Italy by Camillo de’ Lelli in 
1584, the other, the Brothers of Charity, by John of 
God at Granada in 1538, but not formally sanctioned till 
1572; and still more prosperity attended the Ursuline 
Nuns, a community chiefly devoted to the education of 
young girls, founded at Brescia by Angela de’ Merici in 
1537, and confirmed by Paul III. in 1544. Yet, with the 
single exception of the Jesuits, no new society could be said 
to have laid hold in any degree of the popular mind, nor 
were the attempts to revivify the elder bodies continued. 

It remained for two newer still to rehabilitate the waning 
respect for monachism of all kinds, and that by borrowing 
one chief feature of the J esuit organization, the abandon- 
ment of that principle of isolation from the outer world 
wdiich lies at the root of true monachism.^ Of these the 

^ A full examination of the case against the monasteries "will he 
foimcl in Dixon, History of the Church of England, vol. i. pp. 324- 
383. 

- The number of houses suppressed and overthrown by the two Acts 
of 1536 and 1538 was as follows : — 186 Benedictine houses, 173 Augus- 
tinians, 101 Cistercians, S3 Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, and 
Austin friaries, 32 Praemonstratensians, 28 Knights Hospitallers, 

25 Gilhertines, 20 Gluniacs, 9 Carthusians, 3 Fontevraud, 3 
Minoresses, 2 Bonhommes, 1 Brigittine ; total, 616. Their aggregate 
revenues were valued at £142,914, 12s. 9d. annually, 

® Soon after the Jesuits rose into note and popularity, a very curious 
and little known extension of their institute was made in Flanders. 

Two English ladies, acting with the sympathj^ and counsel if not at 
the recommendation of F. Gerard, rector of the Jesuit college at 
Li^ge, founded a community which they named Jesuitesses, adopting 
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first was the Oratory, founded by Philip Neri in 1558, but 
not approved by authority till 1577, and copied inde- 
pendently by Cardinal de Berulle at Paris in 1611. There 
were no vows imposed on the members of this society, 
though they lived under rule, and they employed them- 
selves in doing all kinds of clerical work under episcopal 
supervision. The Italian house is cliieliy celebrated as 
having included the famous Cardinal Baronins amongst 
its earliest recruits ; ])ut the French one held a high place 
in the religious revival of the 17th century, well-nigh 
rivalling the Benedictines of St Maur in learning (with 
such representatives as Simon, Thomassin, Morin, and 
Malebranche), and the reformed Cistercians of Port-Eoyal 
in piety, though sharing with the latter the reproach of 
Jansenism. But the second was far more influential, and 
has been fruitful ever since in the works of its copyists as 
well as in its own. It was the institute of the Sisters 
of Charity, established by Yincent de Paul in 1634, on 
the lines of the ancient community of the Hospitaller 
Nuns of St Augustine, but with some remarkable modi- 
fications, not 03ily in respect of the vo^vs, which w-ere only 
yearly and iif^^d, but in the spirit of their discipline, as 
formulated in his owm memorable -words, — ‘‘ Your convent 
must be the houses of the sick ; your cell, the chamber of 
suflbring; your chapel, the parish church; your cloister, 
the streets of the city, or the "wards of the hospital ; your 
rule, the general vow of obedience ; your grille, the fear 
of God ; your veil to shut out the world, holy modesty.^’ 
The original scheme of Fra.ncis de Sales for the Nuns of 
the Yisitation, founded in 1610, 'was almost identical; 
but the opposition "was then far too strong, and he was 
forced to make tliem a cloistered coniiminity. YincenPs 
order of Mission Priests, more commonly known as Lazar- 
ists, w^as also a successful and useful institute, though 
not vying in the extent of its influence with the other, 
which, as has been implied, has powerfully affected the 
organization of many of the active communities which 
have since been formed. No religious body did more to 
enable Fi'encli monachisni to bear up against the general 
obloquy it encountered during the 16th, 17th, and early 
18th centuries, — a temper on the part of the public due 
to more than one cause. In the first j^lace, the w’^ars of 


religion had done much to harden and coarsen the feelings 


on both sides, and rigid adherence to the extreme positions 
of Catholics or Huguenots, as the case might be, w^as set 
far above any gentler and higher ideas. Next, the monas- 
teries of both sexes had all but universally fallen into the 
patronage of the crown (in virtue of the concordat of 
Bologna, between Pope Leo X. and Francis I.), and w^ere 
jobbed away as a 2 )anages for a dissolute nobility, who 
squandered the revenues, and suffered discipline to become 
relaxed, often to the generation of serious scandals. This 
malversation operated in two ways. It made ' the monas- 
teries hard and bad landlords, grasping closely all the 
feudal privileges and monopolies which they continued to 
enjoy, a proceeding which bore hard on the tenants and 
labourers, so that the monks shared to the full the unpopu- 
larity of the nobles (precisely as was the case in Germany, 
during the Peasants’ War of 1525) ; and the evil rejpute of 


tlie rule and organization of the famous company, and taking the three 
usual vows, hut, with a hold disregard of j^reeedent, not only omitting 
the customary vow of inclosure, hut actually sending the memhers of 
the society out as itinerant preachers. Their object was to train a 
body of emissaries for the Eoman Catholic mission in England, who 
might obtain entrance and escape the incidence of the penal laws in a 
, maimer impracticable for men. They had considerable success for a 
time, and Mrs Ward, their projector, obtained some degree of papal 
approval, and became “mother-genii’’ over more than 200 of these 
female preachers in the various collets of the society. But after an 
. existence of about eighty years it was suppressed by Pope Urban YIII. 


the convents— of wliose real diameter w-e get at least one 
trustwortiiy glinqise in tlie account of tlie abbey of Mau- 
buisson which Angelique Arnauld reformed — came home 
to all the Huguenots and their friends, because both before 
and after the legal continuance of the edict of Nantes they 
were used (according to a very early application of monastic 
houses not yet obsolete) as prisons, wdiere Huguenot w-oinen 
and girls were shut up in order to ]3ring about their conver- 
sion, forcibly if necessary, but somehenv in any case. And 
there is evidence to show^ that the Huguenots resented this 
policy most bitterly, not only on polemical grounds, but be- 
cause they were firmly persuaded that the morals of their 
wives, daughters, and sisters w’-erc in no less peril than their 
faith in such places. Y^hen to this sentiment is added the 
hostility of the Jansenists to the school of opinion which 
had persecuted them, razed tlieir famous house of Port- 
Royal, and literally flung the bones of its deceased members 
to the dogs, it will be easy to judge how powerful were 


the forces mustering for the overthrow of monachisni, and 


how little even such stern reforms as De Ranee’s at La 
Trapjie, which has always had a marked attraction for 
soldiers, could do towards abating the danger. Nor were 
there wanting public scandals and cases before the law- 


courts which helped to fan the rising flames of hatred.^ 


Another cause which contributed much to the decay of 
discipline and of practical religion in monasteries of both 
sexes was the custom which prevailed throughout the 16tli, 

17th, and 18th centuries, of disposing of the younger 
members of ^loor but noble families in the cloister as a 
safe and reputable provision, without any regard to the 
vocation of those so dedicated, and merely because the 
sum which sufficed to secure permanent admission was 
much smaller than that necessary to purchase a commis- 
sion or public office for a son, or to provide an adequate 
dowry for a daughter. ^ At the Revolution, the religious Suppres- 
houses, amounting (without reckoning various minor colleges ?f 
and dependent establishments) to 820 abbeys of men and 
255 of women, "with aggregate revenues of 95,000,000 livres, monas- 
■were supjmessed by the laws of 13th February 1790 andteries. 
18th August 1792. In Germany the storm had broken 
somewhat earlier, if not quite so violently. The Thirty 
Years’ Y"ar had wrought much mischief to not a few of the ; ' 
religious houses, without taking into account the great 
number which had been destroyed in the territories of the ■ ’ 
Protestant princes ; and when the death of Maria Theresa 
in 1780 left her son Joseph 11. free to act as he pleased, 
he dissolved the Mendicant orders, and suippressed, in despite 
of the [Dersoiial remonstrances of PiusYI., the greater number 
of monasteries and convents in his dominions. In Italy, 
despite the multiplication of new institutes, the process 
of decay continued throughout the 17th century, and one 
most remarkable testimony to the fact appears in the 
report of the Yenetiaii ambassadors at Rome in 1650 to 
their government of an interview they had with Pope 
Alexander YIL 


^ One of tliese is interesting, as settling a point whicli has been 
often disputed, — the existence of those monastic dungeons known b^r 
the name of “ in-pace,” familiar to the readei;3 of Marmion, It is the 
condemnation of the abhot of Ciairvaux by the parlement of Paris ini 
1763 to a fine of 40,000 crowns for causing the death of a prisoner in 
an “in-pace,” 

^ This worked much evil in France, but produced perhaps even 
greater mischief in Germany, where what were styled “Noble Abbeys” , 
were not uncommon, entrance to which, save in the inferior capacity 
of lay-members, was barred against all who could not prove patriciah 
descent and a certain number of armorial quarterings. A relic of this 
survives in a few secular Stiftiingen (Protestant and Catholic) for noble 
canonesses in Germany; and the notion was at any rate as respectable 
as that which holds good in some communities even now, where women- 
who can pay a certain sum at entrance are admitted as choir-sisters, 
while those who cannot do so must accept the humbler position of lay- 
sistea^. . . ' ' , . 
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Tli« FoiitilT . , ' , began by sayhig tliat for some, time past tbe 
Apostolic Bee, considering not'tlie iibiindanee only, b\it tbe super- 
iluity of religious insnniti>s, bad bet'ome eoiiviiicetl that some of 
tbein, degenerating frum tlie lirst desigu of their founders, had 


lapsed into a total rclaxaliou of discipHne, and that it was jiist i 
tdvisa' ' '' 


advisable tor the ^diurch as for tbti laity to adopt the expedients 
used by wise luiBifandinen wben, they see that the multitude of 
branches has iinjioveriHbeil their vines instead of making them more 
fruitful. Tluifc a hegiuiiing bad l)eeu made in th<at matter by sup- 
pressing some orders; luit this was not enough. . . , A great 
nuinher of very .smail convents had been sup|n’essed, , . . and 
it was proposed' to continue the work by proceeding to the iiual 
abolition of certain others wliidi, by their licentious mode of life, 
tllied the world with scandal and niurmurs. ... That he proceeded 
slowly, because bo tiesired, in a matter of so iiiiicdi importancej to 
obtain the good- will of the secular princes. . . The remarks 
clo.st;d with a reeonimendation to the republic of Venice to suppress 
tbe canons of San Spirito ami the Criieifeii in their city, and to 
apply their i’*^venues towards defraying the <!Ost of the w^ar in 
Caiidia. (.Kanke, Die Mom. Mdpste^^ -^bpp. Xo. 129.) 



But the policy thus indicated tvas not carried out by 
iVlexander VII. ’s successors, and there is evidence that 
tilings did not mend as time went on. The emperor 
Francis I., in liis character of g;rand-diilce of Tuscany, 
caused an edict to be published at Florence in 1751, 
forbidding the clergy to acquire property in mortmain, 
and issued together wdtli it a paper of instructions pointing 
out the grave social disadvantages of enriching artificial 
families, such as convents, colleges, and the like, at the ex- 
pense of natural families. And tlie menace implied in these 
documents was carried into operation by the suppression 
of several convents of nuns, for which the reluctant con- 
sent of the pope (Benedict XI Y.) was extorted. When 
Francis died in 1765, and tvas succeeded in Tuscany by 
his brother Peter Leopold, the latter began his reign with 
what may be styled a formal act of war against the Eoman 
Curia, by declaring the bull In €(jena Domini mil 
void in Tuscany, and forbidding its recognition or publi- 
cation there. At once he was beset with appeals fponi 
priests and nuns, calling his attention to several grave 
abuses in the church, and notably to moral scandals of the 
most serious kinil in the convents of nuns, especially those 
under the direction of the Dominicans, accusations which 
were fortified with full details of time and place; The 
result was that Leopold caused a scheme of ecclesiastical 
reform to be drawn up in 1770, containing stringent 
enactments for the abatement of moiiachism, for the 
suppression of all small convents of mendicantvS, and for 
the exclusion of monks and friars from the direction of 
nunneries, which were to be subject in all spiritual 
matters to the ordinaries only. And the Jansenist bishop 
of Pistoia and Prato, Seipio de’ Eicci, upon entering on 
his diocese in 1780, at once began to inquire into the 
scandals which raged in the Dominican nunneries of his 
jurisdiction, es])ecial]y in Pistoia,^ tlie resultd^eing that he 
excommunicated the Dominican friars, and prohibited 
them from ofiiciating. The pope at that time was Pius 
VI., an ardent devotee, warmly in favour of mona- 
chism generally, and of the lately suppressed Jesuits in 
particular, so that he took up the cause of the friars 
(though their evil repute had prevailed for 150 years), 
and issued a brief of censure against Eicci. He laid 
it before the grand-duke, who WTote a strong remon- 
strance, accompanied with proofs furnished by Eicci, and 
informed the pope that unless the brief were promptly 
withdrawn, and the convents obliged to submit to 
the ordinary^s jurisdiction, he “would himself reform at 
his own discretion every religious house in Tuscany. 
Accordingly, the brief was retracted, and Eicci was given 
full liberty to repress the disorders complained of. There 
is not any similar evidence forthcoming as to the condition 


^ As to wkich documentary evidence will "be found in tke Appendix 
3 De Potter’s Life of Sci^io di JdicoL K \ , 


of the monasteries in other parts of Italy; but Tuscany is 
likely, from local causes, to have been above, ratlier than 
below, the average moral level. Against this general 
tendency to monakic decay may be set the foundation of 
the Passionists in 1725, and of the Eedemptorists or 
Liguorians in 1732; but these two institutes, though pious 
and respectable, have never exerted much influence. 

There is little to chronicle in regard to the later annals 
of monachism in Spain and Portugal. Peter of Alcantara, 
as reformer of the Franciscans of the latter country in 
the nikklle of the 16th century, and his moi-e famous 
contemporary, Teresa, as reformer of the Carmelites in 
Bpain, are eminent figures in the annals of their time; but 
they cannot be said to liave produced any permanent 
efiect on the fortunes and tone of their several institutes, 
far less upon the common life in general. The stamping 
out of ail varieties of opinion, at any rate in respect of 
outward expression, by the Inquisition in the Peninsula 
makes the evidence scant 3 >- and vague; but the fact that 
Portugal took the lead in 1759 in striking at the Jesuits, 
then the most eminent and powerful of the orders, though 
far surpassed in mere wealth and numbers throughout 
Western Europe by the Franciscans, and that its policy in 
this respect was quickly followed by Spain, attests the 
growth of a hostile feeling by no means likely to have 
been limited to the great company. In fact, if popular 
rhymes and proverbs may be trusted, the charges current 
against the religious orders in Spain do not seem to have 
difiered from those alleged elsewhere, whatever may have 
been the amo|int of truth in them. And tfie testimony of 
Blanco White, alw’^ays to be trusted on matters within his 
experience, is decidedly adverse. 

The terrible crash of the French Ee volution, which 
affected, directly or indirectly, every country in Europe, 
was not least influential in its incidence on monachism. 
On the one hand, the actual destruction which it brought 
upon the religious houses of France was adopted as part of 
the revoiiitionary programme in all countries where such 
institutions were still intact ; and, on the other, there was a 
considerable measure of improvement brought about in 
not a few places by the fear of public opinion, while the 
ne'w institutes which continued to spring up “were all but 
invariably active, both founders and the sanctioning 
authorities recognizing that any society seeking to make 
its footing good must needs first prove its capacity for 
practical usefulness. In France itself the laws which 
abolished all religious communities were relaxed by con- 
nivance in favour of the Bisters of Charity even under 
the Terror and the Directory ; while in 1801 a decree of 
the Consular Government, issued by the Minister of the 
Interior, authorized Citizeness Duleau, former superior of 
that society, to revive it by taking young women to train 
for hospital work ; and various other active communities 
were restored by Napoleon in 1807. Further revivals 
took place at the Eestoratioii, the most celebrated of 
which was the Dominican, owing to the talents and elo- 
quence of Lacordaire and the group he gathered round 
him ; but Benedictines, Carthusians, Trappists, and other 
societies of the older type were not slow to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to return and to found anew, 
amidst a poverty which recalls the original institution, 
their abbeys and priories. But they met with little favour 
under the Orieanist monarchy, and the Second Empire was 
their time of most security and progress. Bisice its fall, 
they have again been actively discouraged by a strong 
party in the Eepublic, and their position remains pre- 
carious. France has been, further, the chief seat of the 
many new societies founded for some especial department 
of charitable work, the most characteristic example of 
which is perhaps that of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
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ivlio house and teml aged invalids. As a broad general 
thICj nearly every post-Eefomiatiou institute is styled, not 
■an ‘^Order/^ but a “ Congregation ; but the only dis- 
tinction which can l)c drawn between these two names 
is that order is the wider, and may include several 
’Congregations within itself (as the Benedictine order, 
for example, includes the congregations erf Cluny and 
'Of St Maur), while a “congregation” is a simple unit, 
complete in itself, and neither dependent on another 
institute nor possessed of dependent varieties of its own. 
Another distinction drawn between the elder and younger 
societies is that the former are said to make “solemn 
vows,” the latter only “simple vows.” The difference 
here is not in tlie matter of the vows, which are usually 
the same in all cases, nor even in the ceremonies attending 
their utterance, whicli may also be alike, but in the 
superior binding efficacy of the solemn vows in Roman 
canon law, wliich rules that they so bind the member to 
his society, and tlie society to each member, that neither 
can sever the connexion, so that only the pope can dissolve 
it, and that in rare and exceptional cases alone. And it 
may be added that the term “religious” is restricted in 
the Latin Cliurcli to communities whose institute has been 
formally approved by the Roman see, and whose vows 
are for life, and not merely renewable, — a principle which 
excludes the Sisters of Charity, for example, from the use 
■of this title. By the laws of France, and of some other 
countries, life-vows are invalid and even prohibited, but 
when they make part of the original institute, such dis- 
-approval by the civil power is not held to reduce them to 
the canonical level of temporary vows. 

Returning to the history of Western monachism, the 
fall of the religious houses in Spain dates from the law of 
21st June 1835, which suppressed nine hundred monasteides 
at a blow; and the remainder had but a short respite, as 
they were dissolved on 11th October of the same year. In 
' Portugal, where a bias against the Roman Curia has been a 
traditional part of patriotism ever since the revolution of 
1640, when the pope sided with Spain against the house 
■of Braganza, there was little feeling to protect the 
monasteries when it happened that the crown wanted 
their possessions, and they were all suppressed by the 
decree of 28th May 1834. No European country had so 
many religious houses as Portugal in proportion to its 
population and area, and the number of the foundations 
dissolved in 1834 exceeded 500. In Svdtzerland, a con- 
siderable measure of suppression followed the war of the 
Sonderbiind in 1847 ; while in Italy, the last country 
where monachism had remained almost unmolested, an Act 
was passed in the Sardinian Parliament on 7th July 1866 
for the suppression of monasteries within the Piedmontese 
dominions, and for the confiscation of their property. 
The measure was extended to the whole of Italy after the 
uniffcation of the kingdom ; the orders were expropriated 
in 1873 ; their houses were declared national property, and 
were put to secular uses, no exception being made in 


, favour of- Ban Marco at Florence, of Assisi, of Yaliom- 
brosa, or even of Moiite Cassino itself.^ 

On" the otlier hand, several Roman Catholic societies 
have attained considerable success in the United States 
and Canada, thus in some degree recovering for the 
principle they represent ])art at least of the ground lost in 
Europe ; while in three religious communions outside the 
pale of the Latin obedience — the Evangelicals of Germany, 
the R^efonned of France, and the Church of England— the 
organization of women for charitable and religious work 
on the lines of various old institutes has been actively 
carried out. The Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, founded 
by Pastor Fiiedner in 1836, derive part of their rule, and 
even of their dress, from the Dames de St x\ugustirie, 
themselves lineal descendants of the first Plospitallers of 
the crusades, and have ramified into several countries; 
the Btrasbnrg and Miililliausen Deaconesses derive theirs 
partly from the Flemish Begiiines and partly from some 
points in the Moravian organization, itself handed down 
from those seceding Franciscans to whom the Unitas 
Frafrtm really owes its origin; while the various Anglican 
communities, of which there are several, have borrowed 
freely from different sources, according to the preference 
and knowdedge of each founder. Borne attempts at 
reviving the common life for men also have likewise been 
made, but none on any large scale ; only one has as yet 
exhibited any signs of vitality, a preaching order at 
Cowley, near Oxford, which has obtained some footing in 
England, and has even been able to spread to America. 

Bibliograph'ij. — The hibliograpliy of ]\Ionaeliism is excessively 
copious, and it is impiActicable to indicate more than a few of the 
most important and trustworthy hooks. General; — Hospiiiianns, 
De Ifomichis Libri Sex (GmieYB, 1659), bitterly hostile, but a co])ious 
and ti'ustworthy record of facts ; Helyot, Histoire dcs Ordres lieli- 
gieiix (8 vols., Paris, 1714-1721), and again (as Dictlonvaire des 
Ordres Eeligieux)^ vat\ contiimation by Badiche (4 vols., Paris, 
Migne, I860),— this book has itself a copious catalogue of works 
on its subject prefixed ; Alteserra, ^isceiimi, sive Origimm. llei 
Monasticse Libri Decern (Paris, 1674) ; Holstenius, Codex MeguJarum 
(3 vols., Rome, 1661); Montalembert, Moines d' Occident (7 vols., Paris, 
is 60-1 877) ; Diigdale, Monasticoii Anglieanurii (edited by Caley, 
Ellis, and Bandinel, 8 vols., London, 1846) ; Rosweyde, Vitx Pafrnm 
(Lyons, 1617). Special : — Benedictines — Mabillon, Aeta SS. Ordi^ 
nis S. Denedicti {9 vols., Yenice, 1733) ; Cluniacs — IManier, Biblio* 
theca Ckmiacensis (Paris, 1614) ; Cistercians — Gaillai’din, £f:s Trap^ 
pistes (Paris, 1844) ; Besoigne, Histoire de VAbbaye de Fort-Royal ■ 
(8 vols., Cologne, 1752-56) ; Dominicans — Touron, Histoire 'dcs 
ffomnies lllustres de VOrdre de Saint Dominique (6 vols,, Paris, 
l74f3-49) ; Franciscans — Seduliiis, Historia SerapMca (Antwerp, 
1613) ; Wadding, Annales Minoriim (20 vols., Rome, 1731-94). 

^(B. F. L.) 

1 The total number of monasteries, &c., suppressed in Italy clown to 
the close of 1882 was 2255, involving an enormous displacement of 
property and disper-sion of inmates. And yet there is some reason to 
think that the state did but do roughly and harshly what the church 
should have done more gradually and wisely ; for the judgment passed 
on the dissolution by Pius IX. hinivself, in speaking to an FiUglish 
Roman Catholic bishop, was : “It was the devil’s work ; but the good 
God will turn it into a blessing, since their destruction was the only- 
reform possible to them.” (Cited by Rev. R. B. SufSeld in Modem 
Bevmv, vol. ii. p. 359, April 1881.) 


Cheonological Table of Monastic) Foundations. 

’The religious communities ■which have been formed at various times in the Western Church amount to many hundreds, and receive fresh 
accessions almost yearly, while some among them have been suppressed, absorbed, or suffered to die out. No official list of those actually 
inexistence and recognized by authority is published; it is thus impracticable to enumerate them accurately, especially as many of 
them arc only local varieties or branches of identical rules and institutes, and there are not a few eases where a once celebrated and powerful 
‘ order has practically disappeared from view, though, as still lingering in one or two houses, not definitely extinct. ^ The following table, ■ 
liowever, gives the more remarkable foundations in chronological order, some of the earlier dates being only approximate, and even a> few 
later ones uncertain, for the historians often vary as to the exact year, sometimes giving that of the first attempt at organization, and 
: sometimes that of the final approval by authonty. , , ' 


250 Monies of the Thebaid — Paul the Hermit .... Upper Egypt 

820 Tabersnites Pacliomius Tabennse, in the 

Nile. . 

368' Basilian Monks' Basil the Great Matar^a, Pontus. ■ 


Austin Canons (original) . ,. A'ugnsttne Hippo Regius, 

Africa. 

Acoenieti, or Sleepless Alexander Mesopotamm, 

Honks = , ‘ 
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1 420 Monks of Leriris * Hsjiiuratus of Arl«s ,. L of Lerins, ; 

I ' I France, ‘ - . | 

6W BeneflictineSj or Black Benedict of Niirsia .. Monte CasBino, 

Monks Italy, 

oiO'570 Welsh Mnnks Duhrie, lUtnt, Davnl Wales. 

5ij;j Monks of Iona ..M:olaml»fi Iona> Scotland. 

590 Monks of iJixeuil Colmiikanus A,uegray, France. 

iJll Kuns (later Cunone^ssos) i>f i Itulierga, wife of Pip- Nivelles, Flan- 

KivellfH I pin of Laiiden ders. 

760 Canons Regular i Chrodegang Metz, 

i DIO Ik'iu'dictines (if Gliiny i Berno Clmiy, Prance. 

[ 3012 Order of Oanialiloli i Romuald CaunildoJi, Italy. 

lOSy Order of Vallombrosa | ,Fdiii Guulbert i Vallonibrosa, 

I Tuscany, 

10C1(?) An4i« «>r Bku'k Cunons .... Avignon (V). 

3074 Order of Graumiout | Stt*j*hon Moimt Moret, 

Limoge.s. : . 

3084 Carl-hu.sians Bruno Near Grenoble, 

1005 Order of St Aniliuny of Oastuii Vienne, l>au- 

Vienne pMne. 

1098 <jistei’ciau.s Robert 1 Molesme, Bur- 

i gundy. 

1100(?} Cniclfen (suppressed, if.oG) (?) ' Jerusalem (?). 

13.00 Or< ier of Fontevraud Xlo })ert d’ Arl >rissel i P'oii te vraud, Poi- 

i tiens. 

1104 Knights Hospitallers of St Gerard (Raymond du j Jerusalem. 

John Pny, first Grand 

' ' Master) ■ ■ : i 

1118 Templars (suppressed in Hugh de Payens Jerusalsm. 


1451 Miliguted Carmelites, or lk>iie Eugeiiiu.s TV. ..jKomc(?). 

“ Bilkdles " i 

14u9(?) Congregation ufSt Ambrose (?) j Milan. 

ud Neinu-s 

1433 Oblate Nuns Frances of Rome Rome. 

1435 Miiiim.s, or Hermit.s of bt Francis de Paula \1nccnnes, Paris 

Francis ^ ^ 

1443 Daughters of St Martha Nicolas Kolin, clian- Beaune, Prance, 

(1 iospitallers) cellor of Burgundy 


Frances of Rome 


Rome. 

Vincennes, Paris 


(Hospitallers) cellor ot Jiurgundy 

1444 Augustins of tile Lombard Gregorio Rocchi Pavia. 

Cljngivgatioii 

1453 Madelonettes Bi.shojxle Boppurt .. Metz. 

1454 Barnabites, or Clerks Regu- lope iuiioceiifc V"!!!. Rome. 

lar 

1493 Filli'S Rf'penties Jean Ti.s.serand Paris. 

3503 Annnncknies Queen Jeannede Valois Bourg* 

1524 Thcatins Gi«>vanni Pietro Ca- Tlieate 


Fiiii'S Fo'penties Jean Ti.s.serand Paris. 

AnnnnciaVies Queen Jeannede Valois Bourges, France. 

Thcatins Gi«>vanni Pietro Ca- Tlieate, or Gliieti, 

ra tlU (Pope Pa ul XV.) Italy. 

Caimchiiis, or Reformed Matteo di JBassi Pisa. 

B’ranciscans 

Clerks Regular of St Ma- Girolamo Emiliani Pavia. 

joins of Ikivia, or “So- 

loasclii”. , 

Recollects, or Strict Fran- (?) Spain (?), 


ciscams 

1533 Barnabites of St Paul Giacojio Antonio Mo- Milan. 

rigia 

1534 Jesuits Ignatius Loyola Montmartre. 

Paris. 

1537 Uraulines Angela de’ Merici Brescia, Ital 

1538 Brothers of Charity John of God Granada. 

1554(?) Jesuitesses (suppre.s.sed, An Englishwoman, Flanders. 

1631) named Ward 


l5i3) 

3n0(?; Knights of St Lmrns (?) 

1120 Cainms Regular of Pre- Norlxud 
moiitre 


Jerusalem. 

. ; Ihluuontre, 
i eardy. 


Trai)i»lsts Rotrou IL, count of ■ La Trappe, 

j Piii'che I Prance. 

Cilbertiuos Gilbert of Semiring- 1 Sempringham, 

liam I Lincolii.shire. 

Knights of Alcantara Huero, and Giauoz, de i St Julian, Ciudad 
iiarrientos | Rodrigo. 

H{‘rmit.s of Bt William, or William de Maltival . . i Pescara, Italy. 


Bre.seia, Italy. 

Granada. 

Flanders. 


Orator’ians Philip Neii 

Discalced Carmelites Theresa 

B’ather.s of Christian Doc- Pope Pius V 

trine 

B’eiiilhiiits Jean de la Baniere 


. Rome. 

. A\'ila, Spain. 
. Rome. 


Jean de la Baniere 


H(‘rmit.s of Bt William, 
Wdiit e-Mantles 
Knights of Calatrava . . . 


1158 Knights of Calatrava Sancho II X., of CVuslih* Calatrava, Spain. 

1162 KnightsufStBennetof Aviz Alfonso L, of Portugal! Evora, Portugal. 

1170 Knights of Santiago of the Ferdinand IL, of Leoii Compo.stella, 

Sword Galicia. 

1173 Beguines Bega, or Lambert le Liege. 

Begue 

1191 Teuf mi ic Knights Heinrich VVTilpot Acre, Syria. 

Ii9ft(?) Huiui!iati(siipx»i’essed, 1570) (?) Milan. 

1107 Trinitarians 1 John de Alatha and Bleaux, Paris. 

Felix de 'V'alois , . . . 

1198 Knights iIo.sj)itaUei*.softhe I Guy of 5IontpeIlier .. Montpellier, 
Holy Spirit France. 

1200(?) Penitents of Bt Mary Mag- | (?) Germany. 


Oblates of St xlmhrose Carlo Borromeii 

Latin Monks of St Basil . . Pope Gregory XIII, . 
Clerks Regular, Ministers Cainillo de’ Lelli 
of the Sick 

Clerks Minor Agostiiio Adorno 

Discalced Augustinians . . . Thomas <rAiu 


Peuillans, 

France. 

IVlihui. 

Rome. 

Rome. 


Congregation of Piepus . 


Discalced Trinitarians 


Notre Dame de St Paul . 


Agostiiio Adorno Genoa. 

Thomas <rAndrada Talavera. 
(Thoina.s do Jesus) 

Vinceii'C M assart .... Franconville- 

soiis-bois, Paris. 
Juan Baiitista Garcias V’al de Pefia.s, 
S])aiu. 

Madeleine d’E.seou- St Paul, France. 


j j . bleau de Sourdis j 

Jacobins, or Reformed Dc Jean Michaelis Pari.s. 


1200(?) Penitents of St Mary Ma; 
dttleiie 

120S Franciscans 

1200 Carmelites 


Nuns of St Clare ,- 
Order of VaI-des-Eeolier,s 


. Frances Beriiardone . . A.ssisi. 

. Albeit, titular jatri- Blount Caimel, 
arch of Jerusalem Palestine. 

Francis ami Clai’a As.sisi, Italy. 

. Willhuri of Paris ,... Chamiiont, 
France. 

Glair-Liki, Bel- 


mimcans ■ 

English Institute of B. V. Blary Ward St Ome-r, Franco. 


Mary 

! Nuns of the Visitation 


... Jeanne Frangoise de ■AimeCyi' Savoy,' 
Chantai 

French Ilrsulines ..... Marie Llmillier Paris. 

Frencli Oraturians Cardinal de Berulle . . Paris. 

Canons Regular of St Fourrier de Blatain- Lorraine. 

Saviour com*t 

Hospitaller Nuns of St .... Nancy. 

Charles 

Pauline Congregation of Joseph Calasanza Rome. 

the Mother of God 

Nuius of Calvary Antoinette d’Orleans Poitiers. 

Congregation of Benedic- Didier de la Coin* Vei’dim, France. 

tines of St Blaur 

Hospitaller Nuns of the Simone Gauguin Paris. 

Charity of Our Lady (Blether Frances of 

the Cro.ss) 

Lazarists Vincent de Ikiul Pari.s. 

Nuns ofOui’ Lady of Refuge Marie Elizabeth de Nancy. 

Ranfain 

Religieuses de la Croix BF. Guerin Roye, Picardy. 

Sisters of Charity Vincent de Paul and Paris. 

Louise Legras 

Order of Blercy Antoine Yvan and Aix, Provence. 

Bladeleino BFartin 

Sisters ofthe Blessed Sacra- Antoine Lequieu Blai’seilles. 

inent 

Bartholomites, or Clerks Bartholomew^ Hola- Salzburg. 

Secular of Common Life . hauser 
Nuns of the Good Shephonl BFadeleine Lamy .... Caen, France. 

Order of Our Lady of Char- Jean Eudes Caen, 

ity and Refuge 

Eudists, or Blission Piiest-s Jean Eudes Caen. 

Daughters of Providence . . Bladame de Polallion Pari.s, 

Sulpicians Jean Jacques Olier . . Paris. *■' 

Sisters of St Joseph Henri Maupas du Le PiiyenVelay, 

Tour France. 

Benedictine Nuns of Per- Catherine de Barre Paris. 
l)etual Adoration (Blechtilde du St- 

vSacrement) 

Bethlehemites Pierre de Betancourt Guatemala, G, 


1 Cross 

1214(?)i Hermits of St Augustine .. 

! Giovanni Bono 

gium. 

Cesena, Italy, 

1215 

Dominicans 

' Dominic Guzman . . . . 

Bologna. 

1215 

Henuits of Bt Paul. ....... 

' Eusebius, archlip. of 

Buda-Pestli. 

1218 

Order of St M ary of Mercy, 

! Strigunia 
i Jayme 1,, of Aragon. . 

Barcelona. 

1321 

or Mercedarians 
Franttiscaii Tt-rtiaries 

1 

Francis 

Assisi. 

J223 

fServitc.s 

Buoiiliglio Moualdi . . 

Florence. 

1231 

Bylves trines 

Byh-ester de’Gozzoiini 

Osimo, Italy. 

1241 

Canons Regular of Bt Mark 

Alberto Spinola 

Mantua, 

1251 

Austin Brothers of Peai- 

Innocent IV 

Marseilles. 

1271 

, teiice 

Colestines 

Pietro ISlorone (Pope 

Sulmona, Italy, 

1290 

Grey Sisters (Hospitallers) 

Cele-stiue V.) 

(?) 

France and Flan- 

■ flp’va . 


Antoinette d’Orleans 
Didier de la Com* 


Poitiers. j 

Vei’dun, France, j 


■ ■ 1296 Hospitallers of the Charity Guy de Joinrillo \ Paris, 

of our Lady 

131S Olivetans Bernardo Tolomei of Siena (?), Italy. 

- '*■ Siena 

'135(X?) Cellites, or Alexiaii Brothers (?) Aix-la-Ohapelle< 


’33&6 Jesuates (aiovaimi Colombini . 

"i'$63 Brig-ittine Nuns, or Order Bridget of Sweden 
. of St Saviour 

■ 1866 , Briglttine Knights Bridget of Sweden. . . 

1368(^1 Obs^emiits, or Francisean.s Paoletto de Foligno , 
of the Strict Observance 

1373 Hieroaymite Monks Pedro Perrando Pe< 


Aix-la-Ohapelle(?) 

Siena. 

Wadstena, 

Sw^eden. 

(?). 

Bruliano, Italy. 


.1 ' i; 


1373 Hieroaymite Monks Pedro Perrando Pecha Villae.scuda, 

de Guadalajara Castile. 

j 1373-77. , Hermits of St Jerome — Pietro Gainbacorti or Pisa. 

Gainbacurtv'j 

3370 Brothers of Common Life, . Gerard Groot Deventer, 

, Holland. 

1330 Fe.sulan Blendicants of St Carlo de Montegi'aneli Piesole, Italy, 

. vv., v„ Jerome (suppressed, 1608) .... . 

3390(?) Hieronymite Nuns Maria Garcias Toledo. 

1395 Gongregationoftheliiteran Bartolommeo Colonna Rome. 

1408 OongregatkmofSt Jnstina, Ludovico Barbo Padua, 

or Reform of Monte 
Cassino 


Salzburg. 


Caen, France. 


' BCosi^italler Nuns of St Ango Le Proust . 

I Thomas of Villanova 

; Union Chretienne Pere Vaeliet Chiironnc, Paris. 

I Reformed Trappists Armand de RancA La Trappe. , 

Brothers and Sisters ofthe Nicolas Barre Paris. 

Child Jesus 

Daughters of Providence . . Bladame Blorel Charieville, 

France.",' 

Sisters of the Presentation Marie Poussepin ..... Sainville, France. 

Ladies of Sf Cyr Bladgmede Blaintenon Versailles. 

and Louis XIV. 


Guatemala, G, ■ 
America. 
Lamballe, 

France. 

Charonne, Paris. 
La Trappe. , 


Canons Regular of St Stephen Oioni , of Siena ilieeto, Siena. 
'/Saviour 


Bernardins J Martin Vasga : . Near Toledo. 

Oivier of Bursfeld, or Ger- Johann Bodiuk Abbey of St Mat- 

man Benedictine Refoimi ^ tliias, Treves. 
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]\IO];SrACO (Freneli 2Ionef/ue\ tlie smallest of the sove- slopes of the Speliigues (Speluncse) are grouped the Yarions 
reign principalities of Europe, with an area of 8*34 square buildings of the Casino of Monte Carlo and the nnmerons 
miles, a population (1878) of 7049, and an army of 72 villas and hotels which it has called into existence. Previous 
men, is situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, 9 miles to 1828 the Speliigues were mere barren rocks ; but after 
east of Mce, and bounded on all sides by the French 
‘department of the Maritime Alps. Previous to 1861, 
when the communes of Mentone (Menton) and Eoccabruna 
'(Roquebrun) were sold to France for 4,000,000 francs, the 
area was about a third larger ; but the population, wliich 
with those j)ortions again included would now be 15,000, 
was only about 8000. Monaco has long had the reputa- ^ 
tion of being one of the most beautiful and sheltered 
spots on all the Franco-Italian coast : 7ion Corns in ilhim 
Jm hahet ant Zephyrtis ; solus siia littora tnrhat Circim^ 

-said Lucan ; and a luxuriant growth of aloes and prickly 
pears (introduced in 1537), palm-trees, eucalyptus, lemon- 
trees, and geraniums gives a -warmer colour to the scene 
than Lucan can have known. The town occupies the level 
.•summit of a rocky headland, rising about 195 feet from 
the shore, and still surrounded with ramparts. Though 
largely modernized, the palace is a fine specimen of Re- 
naissance architecture ; the new “ cathedral ” (French Re- 
naissance style), the new church of St Charles, and the 
smuseum may also be mentioned. Behind the rock, between 
Mont Tete de Chien and Mont de la Justice, the high ‘ ^ 

grounds rise towards Turbie, the village on the hill which “ 

takes its name from the tropma with which Augustus 

marked the boundary between Gaul and Italy. On the 

“eastern side lies the little port or bay of Monaco ; along 
the lower ground at the head of the bay stretches the vil- they were 
lage of Condamine with orange-gardens, manufactures of caused th 
|)erfumes and liqueurs, and the chapel of Ste. Devote, the and since 
|)atrqn saint of Monaco ; farther to the east, on the JaicS, the p 
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1 Paiaoi -Maruuxt 

2 CatheJral 

4 Ciuxpdle. de 

5 Casino -Monie Cco'la 

6 SoteL d& Paris 
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com). 


Station 




j XuniL*. 

Founder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

I'miiMler. Idaci*. 

Daughters of the Good 

Mtuiamc de Combe . . 

Palis. 

1842 

De.acon()s.ses <4' St Loup 

M. Germoind ........ Echellcns, 

hJhephenl 




{Swi.'^ss I-h'fd.) 

Fr, 'iiK'ij. 

Sisters < >f Gi lari ty of St Pan 1 

Louis Chauvet 

Leveville-la-Clie- 

1843 

Not-rc Dajue de Sion 

PR Theodore and M. Pari.s. 

the Ajiostle 


nard, France. 



A. Rati.sbonne 

Congregation of the Good 

Elizabeth do Sundlle 

St-Lo, * Nor- 

1846 

Society of the lh>\v Child 

Cornelia Connelly Derby, England. 

Saviour 


maiiay. 


Jesus 


Rdiligiou.s of Most Ble.ssed 

Pere Vigne 

Boii.sseaiix*le- 

1847 

Society of Holy Trinity of 

Priscilla Lydia Sellon riymoiitb. 

Sabairient 

i 

Roy* France. 


Devonport (Angl.) 


Daughters of Wisdom . . . . 

3Iarie Louise Triehet 

La Rochelle. 

1848 

Sisters of the Poor Child 

Clara Fey Aix-la-Chapelle. 


and Grignon de 



Je.'sus 



1 Montfort 


1849 

Poor Handinaid.s <tf Jesus 

Katbariria Kaspar . , . . Dermbach, t*er- 

PaKsioni.sts 

Paul of the Cross 

Rome. 


Christ 

many. 

RcdftjnxJtorists, or Ligu- 

AJfoiiso de’ Lignori . . 

Scaia, Italy. . .. 

1849 

Sisters of Si :\fary the 

3Iis.s Lochhart Wantage, Bcrh.s. 

(U'ians 

■ ■ ' : 



Virgin (Angl.) 


Society of the Christian 

Antoine Sylvestre 

Fontenelles, 

1850 

Sisters of the Most Holv 

F. Gaudentins Manche.sler- 

Retreat 

Reoeveur 

France. 


Cro.ss and Passion 


fiadh's of tlie Sacred Heart 

Madame Barat 

Amiens. 

1851 

Sisters of Nazareth 

Cardinal Wiseman Ilaminei-smith, 

Daij)e.s do St Andre 

Serax^hine Hauvarlet 

Toiirnay, Bel- 


■ 

London. 



glum. 

1851 

Sisterhood of Ail Saints 

Rev. W. Uxdon London. 

Afarist Fathers 

Jean C. M. Colin .... 

Lyons. 


(Angl) 

Richards 

()l)lates of i\hiry iinmacu- 

de Mazenod 

Aix. 

1852 

French Oratorians (revived) 

Abbe Petetot Paris, 

late 


. 

1852 

Deacone.s.ses < if Kiehen 

M. Spittler near Bahcl. 

: Sisters of Jesns and Marv. . 

Pere Coiiiilre 

Fourvieres, 


(Swiss Refd.) 




Lyons. 

1854 

Society of St John Baptist 

lion. Mrs. Gharle.s Cl ewer, Wind. sor. 

Marist Brothers 

.\bbe C}iamx>agnat . . 

Lyons. 


(Angl) 

Monsell 

Sisters of Notre Danie 

Julie Biiliart ' 

! ATnien.s, 

1855 

Nursing Sisters of St Mar- 

Dr John Mason Neale, East Grlnstead, 

Soenrs de rEsoorance i 

Abbe Noailles 

1 Bordeaux. 


garet (Angl.) 

Sussex. 

Brothers of Oiiristian In- 

Abbe Laiiiennais . , . . 

St Brieuc, France 

1856 

Helpers of the Holy Souls 

Eugenie Sundi Paris. 

struction! 



1861 1 

Deacoiie,s,ses (Angl.) 

Rev. T. Pelham Dale London. 

Faithful Companions of 

Madame d’Houet 

Amiens. 



and Elizabeth Cathe- 

Jesus 





I’ino Ferard 

Society of Nazareth 

Pierre Roger 

Montmirail, 

1861, 

1 Sisterhood of St Peter 

Ru.samira Lancaster . . Brnrapton, 



France. 


(Angl.) 

T,oiidon. 

Sisters of Bon Seeortr.s 

Madame de Montale . . 

Paris. 

3861 

Congregation of the Finding 

Mary Lefe\n’e London (now 

Marist Si.sters i 

Jean Claude Colin 

Belley, France. 


of Jesus in the Temple 

Clifton Wou<l 

Sister.s of Morey 

Catherine McAuley . . 

Dublin. 



Bristol). 

La Sainte Union de.s Sacres 

Abbe Debrabant .... 

D/)uai, France. 

1864 

Little Sistfrs of the As- 

Augustinians of the Paris. 

Conirs 




sumption 

Assumption 

Institute of Charity, or 

Antonio Ro-siuini-Ser- 

Monte Calvario, 

1865 

Sisterhood of St Mai-y 

Rev. Dr 3Iorgan Bix. . New York. 

Kosininian Fathei’.s 

bati 

Italy. 


(Angl.) 


School Sisters of Notre 

Bisliop Michael Wiss- 

Nuremberg, 

1865 

Mission Priests of St John 

Rev. R. AI. Benson . . Cowley Bt John, 

Dame 

iiiann 

Bavmria. 


the Evangelist (Angl.) 

Oxford. 

Daughters of the Cro.ss 

Canon J. G. Habets 

Liege. 

1866 

Servants of the Sacreil 

P. Peter Victor Braun Pari.s. 


and Jeanne Haze 



Heart of Jesns 


Deaconesses (Lutheran) , . 

Theodor Fliedner 

*Kaiserswerth, 

1800 

Sisters of Bethany (Angl.) 

Etheldreda A. Benett Pentonville, 



Diisseldorf. 



London. 

Xaverian Brotliers 

Theodore Ryhen 

Bi’uge.s, Belgium, 

1869 

Sisterhood of the Good | 

-Bi.sliop Horatio Potter N ew Y ork. 

Deaconesses (French Re- { 

M. Vermeil and Mdlle. 

Paris. 


Shepherd (Angl.) I 


formed) 

Malvcsin 


1870 

Sister.s of the Church ) 

Emily Ayclcbowra Killmm, X.ontlfm. 

Little Sisters of the Poor . . i 

Abbe le Pailleur 

StMalo. 


(Angl) 


Deaconesses of Strasburg 1 

Pastor Hiirter 

Strasbiii'g. 

1870 

Little Comiiany of Mary . . 

Mary Potter Hyson Green, 

(Liith.) ‘ j 





Nottingham. 

— 

; ; 
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otxfc on tliG most magnificent scale. The gaining estalfiisli- 
merit h now in the liamls of a joint-stock company with a 
ca[>ital of 15,000,000 fi’ancs. Kane of the inhabitants of 
Monaco have access to the tables ; and their interest in the 
maintenaticc cd the. sMm quo is secured by their complete 
exemptioji from taxation, and the large prices paid for 
their lands. Claiobling-tabies were set up at Monaco -in 
1^5G : but it r\as not tiJI when M. Blanc, expelled 
b’om Horn burg, took [)os, session of the place, that Monte 
Caiit.» 1.K‘gan to be famous, 

A r‘>ii]p]c>of Muiif'oeus was built on the Monaco lamb 

bnifi at a vory (*arly tlati', probably by the Oreeks of Massiiia. 
MouiTfi Poiins or J^ortus Hercalis is ireqnently mentioned by the 
later Latin writers. From tljn lOtli century the place tva.s associated 
with tlie ( Jninaldi, a itowrrful (Jenoese family who held high olfices 
under ihft republic and the emperors; lait not: till a much latfa' 
date did it becoun^ tlndr permanent possession and residence. In 
the beginning of tlie Mth century it was notorious for its [uraeies. 
Cliarlns I. (a man of cmisiilerabJe iiiark, wlio, after doing great ser- , 
vice by sea and land to Philip of Valois in his English wars, was 
sevcivly wounded at Cre('y) inircliased j^fontoiie and Roceahruna, and 
bought up the tdaiinsof tlie Spinola to Monaco. The princes of 
Monat^o continued true to France till 1524, wdien Augustin Grimaldi 
throw in his lot with Charles V. Honore i., Augustin’s successor, 
wans nnuk mrinpils of Ca{n])agua and count of Caiiosa, and people 
as well as rulers wen*. aceoid«*<l various important privileges. The 
right to exact toll from vessels passing the port continued to he 
exereiseil till tlie close of the ISth century. Honore 11. , who re- 
mwvul the alliance with France in 1641, wns compensated for the 
loss of Canosa, kr.^ with the duchy and peerage of Valentinoi.s and 
various lesser lordships ; and duke of Taientinois long continued 
to bo the title of the. licir-a}>parent of the principality. The Ka- 
tioiial Convention annexed the princdpality to France in 1793 ; 
re.storcd to tlie Goyon Grimaldis by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, it 
was placed hy that of Vienna luidcr the protection of Sardinia. 
King Albert of Sardinia took the op]>ortunity of distiirhances that 
at^cuiTcd in ISIS to annex Mentone and Koccabruna ; but this 
high-handed proceeding was condemned by the protocol of 1856, 
and Charles HI. (born 1818) entered upon his full rights. With 
the transference of Klee to France in 1S60 the piiucipality passed 
again under Frendi protection. 

Set' Charkis <ie Vfuasqncs, Ckiunlogka ct lustonca GHmahlisn gentis arhor 
(really rhe work of Honore II.). 

jMONAGHAN, an inland county of Ireland in the 
province of Ulster, is bounded E. by Armagli, S.E. by 
Louth, B. by Meatli, S.W. by Cavan, \V, by Fermanagh, 
and X. by Tyrone. The area is 318,806 acres, or 498 sq. 
imle.s. The north-western part of the county is included 
in tlie great central plain of Ireland ; but in the south-east 
there is an uprising of Lower Silurian rocks. The surface is 


ing 3 Ud culture. Spado husl^andry generally prcrails. The most 
emnmon manure is a compost of lime and burned turf mould. 
‘Marl is abundant, but is little ns(!d, and gypsum also is fouml 
Tbo number of boidiugs in 1881 was 17,849, of which as many as 
10,784 did not exceed 15 acres in ext(3]it, and 2870 of these did not 
exceed 5 acres ; 6454 ranged liotwecn 15 and 50 acres, and only 24 
were above 200 aci-es. The area, of arable land w'as 278, 755 acres, or 
' 87 per cent, of the whole, while 5258 were under ])iantations, 7580' 
bog and mar-sli, 5230 barren mountain land, and 21,582 water, roads, 
and fences.' The following table shows the areas under the ditfer- 
ent crojis in 1850 and 1882 : — 


1850 5, SOI 80,940 , 7,407 j 2-2,105 
1.8S2 1,228 50,997 ; 1,00.5 , 21,. *121 


7,190 2,54rt 
7,502 j 


10,157 11,09.0 I 147,G0.S 
12, ."MS 01,480 i 131,1.84 , 


irregular, although none of the hills are of great elevation. 
The principal range is that of Slievebeagli, a rugged and 
barren tract extending into Fermanagh, its highest summit 
being 1254 feet above sea-level. Formerly much of the 
country was under forest, but it is now very bare of trees, 
^ except in the many demesnes of the nobility and gentry. 
The scenery is redeemed from monotony by the large num- 
ber of small lakes and streams. The lakes number in all 
nearly 200. The principal rivers are the Finn, which rises 
near the centre of the county and j>asses into Fermanagh, 
and the Black water, which forms the boundary with Tyrone. 
The Ulster Canal fmsses the to'wms of Monaghan and 
Clones, affording communication between Lough ISTeagh 
and Lough Erne. Eskers occur at several places. There 
are seams of uii-workable coal in the south-west of the 
county. Tile limestone is not only abundant and good, 
I'lUt from the position of the rocks it can be obtained at 
very small expense in working, Fi'eestone and slates are 
(jiiarried in considerable quantities. The other minerals 
include lead ore, antimony, fuller's earth, marble, and 
manganese ; but the quantities obtained are inconsiderable. 

Clinmte. and Agriculture . — ^Partly oving to the large proportion 
of bog and water the climate is somewhat moist. The soil in the 
inore level portions of the eonpty is very fertile where it rests on 
limestone, and there is also a mixed soil of deep clay^ which is capa- 
ble of high cultivation ; but in the hilly r^ons a strong retentive 
^ |>reTaik, which could he made careful drain- 


Horses niiinbercd 10,229 in 1872, and 10,666 in 1882. In tlnv 
same years mules numbered 300 and 469, and asses 4314 and 3476. 
The number of cattle in 1872 was 81,333, and in 1882 only 72,266, 

, an average of 25*9 to every 100 acres nnder cultivation, the, 
average for Ireland being 25*8. Sheep between 1872 and 1882 
declined from 17,964 to 9858, a very inconsiderable number ; pig.s 
increased from 26,008 to 29,972 ; goats from 8873 to 12,391; and 
poultiy from 341,874 to 434,260. 

According to the latest return, the land was divided among 1470 
proprietors, who possessed 311, 440 acres, with a total annual value of 
i:261,SS2. The average size of the properties was 211 acres, and 
the average value ])er statute acre 17 shillings. The following; 
seven proprietors possessed upwards of 10, 000 acres: E. P. Shhdey, 
26,386 ; manpiis of Bath, 22,762; earl of Bar trey, 17,345; Lord 
Rossmore, 14,839 ; Sir John Leslie, 13,621 ; Viscount Temple town,. 
12,845 ; A. A. Hope, 11,700. 

Mcmufacturcs . — The only luaniifacture of consequence is linen, 
which of late years has been on the increase. The number of 
scutching mills in 1881 was 55, of wliieb 45 -were wrought by 
water, 8 by steam, and 2 by water and steain. 

Administration . — The county includes 5 baronies, 23 parislies,, 
and 1850 town lands. Assizes are held at Monaghan, and (piarter- 
sessions at Oarrickmacross, Castleblayney, Clones, and Monaghan. 
There are 8 petty sessional districts 'within the county, and part of 
another. It includes the 2 )oor-law unions of Carrickmaeross and 
IMonaghan, and portions of Castleblayney, Clogher, Clones, Coote- 
hill, and Dundalk. It is in the Belfast military district, sub- 
district of Armagh. There is a barrack station at Monaghan. In. 
the Iiish imriiameut two members were returned for the county 
and two for. the town of JMonaghan, but at the Union Monaghan, 
was disfranchised. 

Population . — Tlie j^opulation in 1841 was 200,442; but in 1851 
it had diminished to 141,823, in 1871 to 114,969, and in 1881 to- 
102,748, of whom 50,077 were males and 52,671 females. At the 
last census 73 per cent, of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics, 
13 per cent. Episcopalians, and 11 percent. Presbyterians. The' 
number of emigrants from 1st May 1851 to 31st December 1881 was^ 
56,408, or about 1840 persons per annum ; while during the twenty 
years ending 31st March 1881 the annual rate of emigration was. 
13*8 per 1000 of the population. The death-rate to every thousand 
of the population for the ten years ending 1881 was 16*9, the birth- 
rate 23*4, and the marriage-rate 3*6. The towns possessing more 
than 1000 inhabitants are — Monaghan 3369, Clones 2216, Garrick- 
macross 2002, Castleblayney 1810, and Ballyblay 1654. Monaghan,, 
the county town, received its name MidnecJian (the town of monks)/ 
from a monastery founded there at a very earlj^ pei'iod. The to wn was’ 
incorporated by James L, but it w’as little more than a hamlet till • 
towards the closeof last century. Besides the usual county buildings^ 
it contaiiivS a Roman Catholic college, and National model schools. 

History and Antiquities . — In the time of Ptolemy, Monaghan " 
formed part of the territory of the Seoti. Subsequently included 

ill the district of Oriel or Orgial, and long known as Macmahon's. 

country, it became shire ground in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The antiquarian remains of l\Ionaghan are comparatively nnim- 
])ortant. At Clones there is a round tow^er in good preservation,, 
but very rude in its masonry; another at Inniskeen is very 
dilapidated. Near Clones there are two large raths. Although 
there are several old Danish forts, there are no medijBval castles oP 
importaiice. The only monastic structure of wdiich any vestiges 
remain is the abbey of Clones, which was also the seat of a bishopric. 
The abbey dates from the 6th century, but was rebuilt in tlie 14th 
century after destruction by fire. On the site of the Franciscan 
abbey at ilonaghan a castle was erected, which was in .a 
condition in the time of James I. " 

- MONARGHIAN’ISM, ixi its tecknical Clifistological 
sense, designates tke view takeA by those Christians who,^ 
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witliin the cliux'cli, towards tlie end of tlie 2d ce^itury 
and during tlie 3d, opposed tlie doctrine of a hypostatic 
Logos (liypostasianism) or of an independent personal sub- 
sistence of tlie Divine Word. It is usual (and convenient) 
to speak of two kinds of nionarcliianisra, — the dynamistic 
and the inodalistic. By monarchians of the former class 
Christ was held to be a mere man, miraculously conceived 
indeed, but constituted the )Son of God simply by the in- 
finitely high degree in which ho had been hlled with Divine 
•wisdom and po\ver. 'This view w^as represented in Asia 
Minor alxiut the year 170 by the anti-Montanistic Alogi, 
so called by Epiphanius on account of their rejection of the 
Fourth Gospel ; it was also taught at Rome about the end 
of the 2d century by Tlieodotus of Byzantium, a currier, 
who was excommunicated by Bishop Victor, and at a later 
date by Artemon, excommunicated by Zepliyrinus. About 
the year 260 it was again propounded within the church 
by PxiUL of Samosata {q.v.), who held that, by his unique 
excellency, the man Jesus gradually rose to the Divine 
dignity, so as to be ivorthy of the name of God. Modalistic 
monarcliianism, conceiving that the -whole fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt in Chi-ist, took exception to the subordi- 
natianism^^ of some church writers, and maintained that the 
names Father and Son -were only two different designations 
of the same subject, the one God, who ‘^wutli reference to 
the relations in -which He had previously stood to the -world 
is called the Father, but in reference to His appearance in 
humanity is called the Son.” It was first taught, in the 
interests of the “monarchia” of God, by Praxeas, a con- 
feKSsor from Asia ]5dinor,in Rome about 1 90, and was opposed 
by Tertuilian in his -well-kno-wn controversial tract. The i 
same view" — the patripassian ” as it w"as also called, because 
it implied that God the Father had suffered on the cross — 
obtained fresh support in Rome about 215 from certain 
disciples of Koetus of Smyrna, wdio received a modified 
support from Bishop Callistus. It was on this account 
thatHippolytus, the champion of hypostasian subordinatian- 
ism, along with his adherents, withdrew from the obedience 
of Callistus, and formed a separate community. A ne-w and 
conciliatory phase of patripassianism was expounded at a 
somewhat later date by Beryllus of Bostra, who, while hold- 
ing the divinity of Christ not to be lUa, or proper to Him- 
self, but irarpiKi] (belonging to the Father), yet recognized 
in His personality a ne-w irpocrcoTrov or form of manifestation 
on the part of God. Beryllus, however, was convinced of 
the wrongness of this view by Oeigen (q.v.)^ and recanted 
at the synod which had been called together in 244 to 
discuss it. For the subsequent history of modalistic inon- 
archianism, see SxVBELLius. 

MOHASTICISM. See Monachism, 

MONASTIR, Bitolia, or Toli Monastir, a city of 
Macedonia, now the chief town of the- Turkish vilayet of 
Roumeha, is situated at a height of 1880 feet above the 
sea, in a western inlet of the beautiful, fertile, and many- 
villaged plain which, wuth a breadth of about 10 miles, 
stretches*' for 40 miles eastward from Mount -Peristeri 
(7714 feet high) to the Babuna chain. It is embosomed 
in rich masses of foliage, and crossed by a rough-channeled 
mountain stream, the Drahor, which joins the Czerna or 
Karasu, a tributary of the Vardar. The military advan- 
tages of its position at the meeting-place of roads from 
Salonica, Durazzo, Uskiub, and Adrianople led the Turks 
about 1820 to make ilonastir the headquarters of the 
Roumelian corps d’armee. Since then its general and 
commercial importance has greatly increased. A consider- 
able amount of gold and silver work (especially clasps and 
filigree) is made by the local craftsmen. The population 
is about 40,000. 


ancient Heraelea Lynccstis on tlio Egnatiaii Way ; and its bisboprit; 
is still called the bishopric of Pelagonia from the ancient name of 
the plain. In 1833 the town was the scene of the massacre of the 
Albanian beys. 

MONBODDO, James Burnett, Loup (1714-1799), 
author of works on the Origin and Progress of Language 
(published in 1773), and Ancient Metaphysics (1779), wus 
one of the most marked characters in Scottish literary 
circles in the 18th century. He W"as bom in 1714 at 
Monboddo in Kincardineshire, studied at Aberdeen and 
Groningen, and quickly took a leading position at -the 
Edinburgh bar, being made one of the Lords of Session 
in 1767. Many of his eccentricities, both of condiact and 
opinion, appear less eccentric to the present generation 
than they did to his contemporaincs ; though he seems to 
have heightened the impression of them by his humorous 
sallies in their defence. He may have had other reasons 
than the practice of the ancients for dining late and per- 
forming his journeys on horseback instead of in a carriage. 
His -^uews about the origin of society and language and the 
faculties by which man is distinguished from the brutes 
' afforded endless matter for jest to the wugs of his day; 
but readers of this generation are more likely to be sur- 
prised by the scientific character of his method and the 
acuteness of his conclusions than amused by his eccentri- 
city. These conclusions have many curious points of con- 
tact wuth Darwinism and Keo-Kantisin. His idea of 
studying man as one of the animals, and of collecting facts 
about savage tribes to throw" light on the problems of 
civilization, bring him into contact wutli the one, and his 
intimate knowledge of Greek philosophy w"ith the other. 
In both resjDects Monboddo was far in advance of his 
neighbours. His happy turn of VirgiFs line— 

“ Tantae molis erat liumanarn coiidere geutem ” — 
might be adopted as a motto by the Evolutionists ; and 
Keo-Kantians w-^ould find it hard to believe that he published 
his criticism of Locke in 1773. His studied abstinence 
from fine -writing — from “the rhetorical and poetical style 
fashionable among w"i’iters of the present day ” — on such 
subjects as he handled confirmed the idea of his con- 
temporaries that he was only an eccentric concocter of 
supremely absurd paradoxes. Fle died, 26th May 1799, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five. 

MONCTON, a towm of the Dominion of Canada, in 
Westmorland, New Brunswick, 89 miles by rail north- 
east of St John, is a port at the head of navigation on the 
Petitcodiac, and the seat of the workshops a^d general 
offices of the Intercolonial Railway. The population, 
about 1200 in 1871, w"a3 5032 in 1881 ; the growth of 
the place has been favoured by the establishment of sugar- 
refining factories, and factories for cotton and brass and iron 
wares since the Canadian Parliament in 1879 adopted a 
policy of protection. For the year 1881-82 the exports 
amounted to_$64,8l7, and the imi^orts to $252,571. 

MONDONEDO, an ancient city of Spain, 27 miles 
north-north-east from Lugo, in the province of that name, 
is situated on the Sixto, a small tributary of the Masma, 
on the Atlantic side of the Cantabrian chain, in a sheltered 
site surrounded on ail sides by considerable hills. The 
population in 1878 was 10,112. The principal buildings 
are the cathedral, a Corinthian structure of the 17th 
century, an ex-convent of Franciscan friars of Alcantara,, 
which is now used for a theatre and a public school, and 
the civil hospital. The industries, which are unimportant^ ■' 
include lace-making, linen-weaving, and leather manu- 
facture. " : ' 

According to local tradition, the bishopric of Dumiiun, near 
Braga, was transferred to San Martin de Mondohedo (three leagues 
horn Mondohedo) in the 8th century j it was brought to Mondohedo 
itsMf by Doha Umca in the beginning of the 12th century ; for 




’ Monastir — so called from the monastery of Bukova (The Beeches), PitsMf by Doha Umca in the beginning of the 12th century ; for 
some hundred feet up the slope of Peristeri — ^is identified with, the j abpiit sixty years prior to 1233 the see was at Ribadeo. After haying 



for a eentury and a Italf in tlie liands of tlio'.Moora,. 

Mondofwdo was refaptnred by Ordofto i. in Sf»8 ; wkI the Clu'istmn 
|KBS 0 «i 0 tt' was made |>4si'TOai5ent by Alphouso III. in S70. It was 
taken by simme by the Freneh in 180s>. 

MONDOVi, a elty of Italy, in the province of Ctmeoj 
15 miles east of Cuueo ant! abojxt 55 west of 'Genoa by 
rail, was formerly the chief town of the Hanlinian province, 
of Monclovi, and between 1500 and 1719 the seat of a 
Piedmontese nniversir\*. TIjo central quarter occupies the - 
summit of a hill 1070 feet high, and contains the hexa- 
gonal piaxxa, a citmhd erected in 1 .573 by Emanuel Pliiii- 
bert, the catiujciral of Bt Donatus, a spacious episcopal 
palace, and the statue of Peccarla, who wus a native, of 
the town: At the foot of the hill along tlie bank.s of the 


commercial suburbs of Breo, Borgatto, l‘ian della Amalie, 
and Carassone, with their })otteries, tanneries, marljle- 
works, cim. mansion of Count Ban Qiiintino in Plan 

della Valle was*ie seat of the printing~i>reRs -which from 
1472 issued lxx)ks -with the imprint Mens Regalis ; and in 
modern times the Ducal pre>ss founded by Emanuel Phili- 
bert has acquired a great reputation. The population of 
the town was 9637” in 187L with the suburbs 11,958; 
that of the commune 17,726 in 1861, and 17,902 in 1881. 

Breo is identified with a certain Coloriia Bredolensis ; bxit Mon- 
dovi proper— Mons Ykd, ]Mon.s Regalis (Monteregale), or Vicodunnm 
— ]>robal'»ly did not take its rise till about 1000 A.i>. The bishopric 


should give for a horse and as the number of com- 
I raodities to be dealt with increased the problem would be- 
come harder, “ for each commodity would have to be quoted 
in terms of every other commodity^’’ Indeed it may be 
reasonably maintained that the idea of general value could 
not be formed -without the existence of money, and ail that 
is kno%vn of savage races tends to bear out this view.^ The 
adoption of some one commodity renders the comparison 
of values easy. “The chosen commodity becomes a common 
clenominator or commoji measure of value in terms of which 
we estimate the vahxes of all other goods,” ^ and thus money, 
which in its primary function renders exchanges possible by 
acting as an intermediate term in each exchange, also makes 
exchanges easier by making them definite. Another func- 
tion of money conies into being with the progress of society. 
One of the most distinctive features of advancing civiliza- 
tion is the increasing tendency of people to trust each 
other. Thus there is a continual increase in relations of 
contract, as may be seen by examining the development of 
any legal system. Now a contract implies something to 
be done in the future, and for estimating the value of that 
future act a standard is required; and here money, which 
already acts as a medium of exchange and as a measure of value 
at a given time, performs a third function, by affording an 
approximate means of estimating the present value of the 
future act, and in this respect may be regarded as a standard 
of value, or, if the phrase be preferred, of deferred payments.^ 
Some waiters attribute a fourth function to money, inas- 
much as they regard it as being a means of easily storing 
up value. Doubtless it does supply this need, -which is a 
specially pressing one in early civilizations owing to the 
insecurity -which then exists, but -v^ith the progress of 
settled government the need becomes less extreme. Other 
forms of investment grow up, and the habit of hoarding 
money becomes unusual. It is therefore better to regard 
the functions of money as being only three in number, viz., 
to furnish — (1) the common medium by which exchanges 
are rendered possible, (2) the common measure by which 
the comparative values of those exchanges are estimated, 
and (3) the standard by which future obligations are 
determined. 

2. Carnes which Determine the Value of Money. Quantity 
of Money needed hy a Nation . — The problem of the deter- 
mining causes of the value of money is a particular case of 
the general problem of values, but there are circumstances 
which render the inquiry more than usually complicated. 
Before considering these it will be well to deal with a use 
of the phrase “v alue of money” which has led to mtfeh con- 

® Mill, Vrin,, iii cb. 7, § 1. ^ ^ — * • 

^ W. Bagehot, Mmiomic Studies^ pp: 42-43, ® Jevons, Money, p. 5. ' 

® For an ingenious argument against tke use of the terms mea'sure^^ , 
and: standard ” of value, see F. A. AValker, Money, pp. 4 srj., 12, and 
Money, Trade, md Industry, pp.' 27 sq., 60 sq. The ‘shorter title is 


are, however, ehieiiy coniie<^ted with paper-money, and as 
that side of the question has been dealt with in the article 
Banking (^/.c.) it will here be sufficient to adopt the clear 
, and careful description of money given by a distinguished 
American economist as being “that -whieli passes freely 
from hand to hand throughout the community in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for commodities, being 
accepted equally without reference to the character or credit 
of the person who offers it and without the intention of the 
person wlio receives it to consume it or enjoy it or apply it 
to any other use than in turn to tender it to others in dis- 
charge of debts or payment for commodities.”^ In this 
passage the essential features of money are plainly set forth, 
though, as is frequently the case in economics, pxarticular 
cases hard to' bring within the description may be found. ^ 
The functions which money discharges in the social 
organism are — at least in the opinion of all writers worth 
noticing here — clearly manifest. The most important is 
that of facilitating exchanges. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the great importance of this office. The mere consider- 
ation of industrial organization shows that it is based on 
the division of employments ; but the earliest economic 
writers saw^ clearly that division of employments vras 
rendered possdde only by the use of a medium of exchange. 
They saw that tlie result of increasing specialization of 
labour was to bring about a state of things in which each 
individual produced little or nothing directly adapted to 
■ ''satisfy his owi wants, and that each one was to live by 
exchanging his products for those of others. They saw, 
moreover, that this was not feasible without some object 
V which all would be willing to accept for their peculiar pro- 
; ducts, for otherwise, the difficulty of getting those together 
; . yrhqse wants were reciprocal Avoiikl be a complete hindrance 
to the development of exchange, which alone made division 
' of, labour possible. A second function hardly inferior in 
importaijce to the one just mentioned is that of affording 
a rMdy means of estimating the comparative value of dif- 
ferent eomruodities. Without some common commodity as 
a standard of comparison this would be almost impossible. 
“ If a tailor had only coats and wanted to buy bread or a 
horse, it wordd be very troublesome to ascertain how much 
bread he ought to obffiin for a coat or how many coats he 

^ F, A. 'Walker, Mamy, Trade, and Industry, p. 4. 

- For ftirther information as to tho discussions relative to the proper 
definition of “ Money,” the reader may oonsiiU J. 8. Mill, Prin. ^ Pol. 
Econ,, B. iii. ch. 12, § 7; Jevons, Money, pp. 248 sq,; de 
Laveleye, MarcM MonMaire, pp. 226 sq. ; and especially Mr H, 
Sidgwick's article “What is Money? ip , the Fortnightly Meview 
T'S79), also his Frind^ks 211 


unifqxmjty; psedhf^t^, treatise, 
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fusion. In mercantile pliraseology tbe value of money 
means tlie interest charged for the use of loanable capital 
Thus, when the market rate of interest is high money is 
said to be dear, when it is low money is r^rded as cheap. 
Whatever may be the force of the reasons in favour of this 
use, it is only mentioned here for the purpose of excluding 
it. For our present subject, “ the value of a thing is what 
it will exchange for ; the value of money is what money 
will exchange for, or its purchasing power. If prices are 
low, money will buy much of other things, and is of high 
value ; if prices are liigli, it will buy little of other things, 
and is of low value. The value of money is inversely as 
general prices, falling as tliey rise and rising as they fall,” ^ 
blow in the general theory of value it appears that the 
jiroximate condition wdiich determines it is the equation 
between supply and demand ; and this is clearly the case 
■with reference to money. These terms, supply and demand, 
need, ho^vever, some elucidation. Let us consider -what is 
meant by the supply of, and demand for, money. The 
supply of a commodity means the quantity of it -which is 
■offered for sale. But in "what shape does the sale of mone}/- 
take place ? By being offered for goods. “ The supply of 
money, then, is the quantity of it wdiich people are wanting 
to lay out;” or, to put the point more concisely, it is all 
the money in cimilation at the time.” Again, to take the 
‘Case of demand, — the demand for a commodity is the pur- 
<*hasing power offered for it.‘^ Demand in the special case 
•of money consists of all the goods offered for sale. There 
is, however, a peculiar feature in the case of money which 
•arises from its position as the medium of exchange, viz., 
that money is, so to say, in a “constant state of supply 
.and demand,” since its principal service is to act as the 
means of purchasing commodities.^ From this it follows 
that the factors which determine the value of money within 
^ given time are : (1) the amount of money in circiilation, 
-and (2) the amount of goods to be sold. On closer exami- 
nation it will, however, appear that there are other elements 
to be taken into account. In the. first place, the quantity 
of money is not by itself the sole element on the supply 
side. In some instances a coin wdll not circulate more 
than tw^o or three times in a year, while another coin may 
make hundreds of purchases. In determining the ^-alue of 
money these varying rates of circulation have to be con- 
sidered, and by taking an average we may establish the 
existence of a fresh element to be estimated, namely, the 
average rapidity with which money does its work, or, to 
use Mill’s expression, “the efficiency of money.” On 
the side of demand, again, it is not the cjuantity of eommo- 
,‘dities that is the determining element, but the amount of 
•sales, and the same article may, and generally does, pass 
through several hands before it reaches the consumer. 
From, this it follows that (if the consideration of credit in 
its various forms be omitted) the value of money is inversely 
•as it.s quantity multiplied by its efficiency, the amount 
■of transactions being assumed to be constant. This formula 
requires, however, some further explanations before it can 
be .accepted a;S, a full expi^ession of the truth on the subject. 
It must be noticed that it is not commodities only that are 
exchanged for money. Services of all kinds constitute a 
large portion of the demand, while the pajmient of interest 
•on the various forms of obligation requires a large amount 
of the circulating medium. The potent influence of credit 
also must be dwelt on. This latter force is the main element 
to be considered in dealing with variations of prices ; but 


^ Mill, Prin.y B, iii. ch. 8, § 1. 

^ For a clear statement of this, see J. E. Xjdhm,% Lmdi%g PH%dph$^ 


' . r part i- ch. 2. 

^ The leading exception to this is in the case of money which is 
! ■ -hoarded for an indefinite period, and is therefore withdrawn from cir»- 
' '■ ''icTilation. 


so far as it is based on a deposit of metallic money it may 
be looked on as a means of increasing the efficiency of 
money, and therefore as coming within tlie formula given 
above. In its other aspects it lies outside the range of 
this article. Some interesting conclusions may be deduced 
from the results -we have arrived at. One of these is that 
the “ increased development of trade,” or “expansion of 
commerce,” of itself tends to lower not to raise prices ; 
for, by increasing the work which money has to do -while 
the amount remains the same, it raises its value. Another 
consequence is that a large addition may be made to the 
money in a country w-ithoiit any effect being produced on 
prices. This is evident, since money only acts on prices 
by being brought into circulation ; therefore, if the money 
which is added to the national stock is not used in this 
way, prices will remain unaffected. 

We have now sufficiently considered the proximate con- 
ditions -which determine the value of .money ; the next step 
is to inquire : What is the ultimate regulator of its value f 
The value of freely-produced commodities is — according to 
the ordinary theory of economists — determined by their 
“cost of production,” or, wdiere the article is produced at 
different costs, by the cost of production of the most costly 
portion. We have now to consider how far this theory 
applies to the special case of money. Gold and silver, the 
principal materials of money, are the products of mines, 
and are produced at different costs ; therefore the cost of 
the part produced at greatest cost ought to determine their 
value. This theory is, however, true only under certain 
conditiGns—namely, that competition is perfectly free, and 
that there are accurate data for computing the cost of pro- 
duction, and even then it is true only “ in the long run.” 
Moreover, cost only operates on value by affecting supply. 
“The latent influence,” says Miii,^ “by -which the values 


of things are made to conform in the long run to the cost 


of production is the variation that -would otherwise take, 
place in the supply of the commodity.” From these con- 
siderations it follo-ws that cost of production does not so 
influentially affect the value of money as some -writers have 
supposed. In former periods it was a common proceeding 
on the part of the state to either restrict or stimulate coin- 
age and mining for the precious metals. At all times the 
working of gold and silver mines has been rather a hazard- 
ous speculation than a legitimate business. “ When any 
person undertakes to -work a new" mine in Peru,” says Adam 
Smith, ^ “he is universally looked upon as a mail destined 
to bankruptC 3 ^ and ruin, and is upon that account shunned 
and avoided by everybody. Mining, it seems, is considered 
there in the same light as here, as a lottery, in which 
the prizes do not compensate the blanks;” and all subse- 
quent experience coiiflrms this view. With regard to the 
adjustment of supply to meet an altered cost' of production, 
the difficulties are, if possible, still greater. The supply 
of money is so large compared with the annual jmoduction, 
that any change can operate but slowly on its value. The 
total stoppage of fresh supplies from the mines would not 
be felt for some years in the increased value ; and an in- 
creased amount of production, though more rax:)id in its 
operation, takes some time to produce an effect, “ Hence 
the effects of all changes in the conditions of production of i; 
the precious metals are at first, and continue to be for many 
years, questions of quantity only, with little reference to ' . 
cost of production.” On these grounds it is apparent that . 
cost of production is not, for short periods, the controBing ' 
force which governs the valuel>f money, and even for long 








^ This'view, -whicli seems to most persons a paradox, is weh put by ' 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, p. 81 (ed. M‘CiiUooh) ; also by J* 
E, Cairnes, Mssays on Political Economy, p. 4. ' < 

B. iii. oh. 8, §2. , ‘ ' 

%'^Wealih of Nations, p. 78 (ed. M'Cnllocli). . 
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periodB tte speculative nature of tlia industries connected 
wHIi the production of money renders the cost of produc- 
tion a?i eieineiit very hard to ascertain. Another considera- 
tion which gives a peculiar feature to the probleui of money- 
value is that in the evase of other ffomniodities a change in 
coat of product ion affects without any actual change 
in the su|>plj. The knowledge that a coinniodity can be 
produced ut a lower cost mil eanse a reduction in its %'alue. 
This is not true of mf»ney. Either the quantity or the 
i.if!i<Beiiey of nouey bo altered to change its value. 

Tliis is/of course, a result of its po^itiou as the eirculathig 
liicdiuiji* Wlioti all these cirministances are taken into 
account it bocoines fduar that tlie most correct tvay to 
regard the {|Ucstiou of inoney-valne is that which looks on 
sup]>ly and denianth as interpreted above, as the regu- 
lator of its value for a limited time, wdiiie regarding cost 
of production as a force evereising an influence of uncer- 
tain amount on its H act nations during long jioriods. "Wliere 
the coinage of a state is artificially limited, the value of 
its irioney plainly depends on supply and demand as wo 
liave interpreted it. 

The next q!le^stion which arises is : Vs hat quantity of 
lodney does a nation rerpiire ^ What amount of the circu- 
lating medium is necessary for the proper w'orking of the 
industrial organism 1 To tliis puzzling probiein the earlier 
economists gave answers in the shape of delinite fonnuke. 
Thus, Sir W. Petty was of o[union that the amount of coin 
required by a coniitry was one-haif the rent of land, one- 
fouHh tlie amount of building rent, and one fifty-second 
part of the annual wages of labour, Locke’s view was that 
one-fiftiotli of iahourers’ wages, one-fourth landowners’ 
revenue, and one-twentieth of traders’ yearly returns, was 
the ]U'oper amount, jdodern statisticians, how^ever, though 
having command of mueh greater resources, decline to 
attempt a quantitative answer, and content themselves 
with indicating the conditions which the problem involves. 

, In fact we miust first examine the work which money has 
to perform, and this depends on several conditions. The 
first o! these is the po])iilation ; easier is paribus, t-wice as 
many people will want twice as much money. The second 
is the amount of transactions ; for, if the amount of busi- 
ness done is doubled, the amount of money must be also 
doubled, unless at the same time some improvement in credit 
is introduced. The efficiency of money is a third element 
which affects the quantity needed, and this is largely 
dependent on the habits of the people and the facilities for 
communication. Other elements which can be only briefly 
indicated are — the degree in 'which credit exists between 
man and man ; the amount of travelling w'hich takes place ; 
and the commercial andbankingorganization which exists.” ^ 
Another factor wdiich requires to be estimated is the extent 
to w"hicli habits of hoarding exist ; for all money hoarded 
is withdrawn from circulation, and therefore increases the 
total amount needed. The habits of saving in the rural 
districts of France remarkably exemplify this element in 
the question. Again, the existence of barter does away 
with the use X)f so much money as would be required to 
carry on the exchanges efiected by barter. The custom 
of paying wages in kind has a similar effect. This bare 
statement shows how insoluble the question is. When -we 
contemplate the matter from an international point of 
view, the amount needed, after allowance is made for the 
cost of transporting goods, is plainly that which will keep 
a country’s prices at a level with those of the countries 
with which it has commercial relations.*^ For otherwise 
the country would have an excess either of importation or 
of exportation, which would necessitate a flow of money to 
the country wdiose prices were lower than the general level. 




This, then, is the condition which determines comparative 
prices between diftereiit countries; and, prices being so 
detenmned, the quantity of money needed to keep up those 
prices depends on the conditions above indicated. In the 
case of England reliable statistics tend to show that the 
gold in circiiJatioii was, in 1872 , about ,£ 105 , 000 , 000 , and 
the note circulation £ 43 , 000 , 000 . In any Continental 
country the amount would pro]3abiy be proportionally inueJx 
greater, owing to the fact that there is in England a greater 
development of credit. 

3. £arlf/ Forms of (7wrrmry.™-Fp to the present we have 
considereci money as being fully established and properly- 
adapted to fulfil its various functions. W^e have now to 
trace tlie steps by which a suitable system of currency was 
evolved from a state of barter. It is important for a right 
understanding of the question to grasp the fact that ex- 
changes took place originally between groups, and not 
between individuals. This explains the slow growth of 
exchanges, as each group produced most of the articles 
necessary for itself, and such acts of barter as took place 
were rather reciprocal presents than mercantile exchanges. 
Such is actually the case at present among modern savages.. 
“ It is instructive to see trade in its lowest form among 
such tribes as the Australians. The tough greenstone 
valuable for making hatchets is carried hundreds of miles 
by natives, vlio receive from other tribes in return the 
prized products of their districts, such as red ochre to paint 
their bodies with ; they have even got so far as to let 
peaceful traders pass unharmed through tribes at war, so- 
that trains of youths might be met, each lad with a slab of 
sandstone on his head to be carried to his distant home 
and shaped into a seed-crusher. When strangers visit a 
tribe they are received at a friendly gathering or cor- 
robboree, and presents are given on both sides. No doubt 
there is a general sense that the gifts are to be fair- 
exchanges, and if either side is not satisfied there will be 
grumbling and quarrelling ; but in this roughest kind of 
Narter we do not yet find that clear notion of a unit of 


value which is the great step in trading.”^ This vivid 


description of what is going on at present among lower 
races enables us to realize the w-ay in which money came- 
into existence. When any commodity becomes an object 
of desire, not merely from its use to the persons desiring it, 
but from their w^an ting it as being readily exchangeable- 
for other things, then that article may be regarded as rudi- 
mentary money. Thus the greenstone and ochre are on 
their way to being promoted to the position of currency, 
and the idea of a “ unit of value ” is all that is needed to- 
complete the invention. “ This higher stage is found among- 
the Indians of British Columbia, wdiose strings of haiqua- 
shells worn as ornamental borders to their dresses serve 
them also as currency to trade with, — a string of ordinary 
quality being reckoned as worth one beaver’s skin.” ^ These 
sheds, therefore, are in reality money, inasmuch as they 
discharge its functions. 

On a review of existing savage tiibes and ancient races of more' 
or less civilization we are surprised at the great variety of objects 
which have been used to supply the need of a circulating medium. 
Skins, for instance, seem to be one of the earliest forms of money. 
They are to be found at present among the Indians of Alaska® dis- 
charging this service, while accounts of leather money seem to show 
that their use was formerly more general. As the hunting stage 
gives place to the pastoral, and animals become domesticated, the 
animal itself, instead of its skin, becomes the principal form of cur- 
rency. There is a great mass of evidence to show that, in the most 
distant regions and at very different times, cattle formed a currency 
for pastoral and early agricultural nations. Alike among existing 
barbarous tiibes and in tbe survivals discovered among classical 
nations, sheep and oxen both appear as units of value. Thus we 
find that at Kome, and through the Italian tiibes generally, '‘oxen 
and sheep formed the oldest medium of exchange, ten sheep being 


® E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, pp. 281-282. ’ . ' - 

^ Tylor, cU* >Yhymper, 28 ^ 5 . 
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reckoned equivalent to one ox. The vecogiiition of these objects as 
universal legal ropi'csontativos of value, or, in other words, as iiioiiejq 
may be traced hack to the epo(*h of a purely pastoral economy, 
Tlio Icelandic law bears witness to a similar state of things ; while 
the various lines in the iUlfej’cnt Teutonic codes are estimated in 
cattle. The Latin word ( pems) is an evidence of the earliest 

Koman money Ijeing composed of cattle. The English fee and the 
famous term '‘feiuUd, according to its most probable etymology, arc 
tierived from the same root. In a well-known passage of the lUctcV^ 
the value of two dilferent sets of armour is evStimated in terms of 
The Irish law tracts bear evidence as to the use of cattle as 


one of the measures of value in early Irish civilization.** Within 
the last few years it has been prominently brought before the public 
tliat oxen form the principal wealth and the circulating medium 
among tlie Zulus and Kafires. On the testimony of an eye-uitness 
we are assured that, ^‘as cattle constitute the sole wealth of the 
]>eople, so they are their only medium of such transactions as involve 
exchange, payment, or reward.”*^ We lind that cattle-rents are 
}>aid by the pastoral Indian tribes to the United States Governineiit.*'* 
From the [)i*ominence of slavery in early societies it is natural to 
suppose that slaves would be adopted as a medium, of exchange, and 
one of the measures of value in the Irish laAv tracts, cumhcil^ is said 
to have origiuallj^ meant a female slave. Tliey are at present applied 
to this purpose in Central Africa, and also in New Guinea. On 
passing to the agricultural stage a greater number of objects are 
found capable of being applied to currency purposes. Among these 
are corn —used even at present in Norway — maize, olive oil, cocoa- 
nuts, and tea. The most remarkable instance of an agricultural 
product being used as currency is to be found in the case of tobacco, 
which was adopted as legal tender by the English colonists in North 
America. Another class of articles used for money consists of 
ornaments, which amon^ all uncivilized tribes serve this purpose. 
The haicpia-shells mentioned before are an instance, cowries in 
India, w’hales’ teeth, among the Fijians, red feathers among some 
South Sea Island tribes, and finally, any attractive -kinds of stone 
which can he easily worked. Mineral products, so far as they do 
not come under the preceding head, furnish another class. Thus 
salt was used in Abyssinia and Mexico, wdiile the metals — a pheno- 
menon which will j'equire a mo.re cai-eful examination — have suc- 
ceeded in finally driving all their inferior competitors out of the 
field, and liave become the sole substances for money at present. 

4. Metallic Forms of Money, Their Superiority over 
other Substances, Special A dvantages of Silver ami Gold. — 
Tiie use of metals as a form of money can be traced far back 
in the history of civilization, biit, as it is not possible to 
ascertain the historical order of their respective adoptions 
• for this purpose, we will take them in the order of their 
value, beginning with the lowest. Iron, judging from the 
statement of Aristotle, was extensively employed as currency. 
One remarkable instance of this which at once occurs to the 
mind is the >Spartan money,, which is clearly a survival of 
the older vsystem that had died out among the other G-reeks, 
though by modern writers it has been attri])uted to ascetic 
policy. In conjunction with cop)per, iron formed an early 
Chinese currency, and till recently it was a subsidiary 
coinage in Japan. Iron spikes are used in Central Africa, 
while Adam Smith notices the use of nails for money in 
Scotland.^ Lead has also served as money, as it does at 
present in Burmah. Copper has been more widely employed 
than either of the previously-mentioned metals. Its use in 
China as a parallel standard with iron has just been men- 
tioned. The early Hebrew coins were chiefly composed of 
it, while down to 269 b.c. the sole Boman coinage was 
an alloy of copper. Till a very recent period it formed the 
principal money of some poorer European states (as Sweden), 
and was the subsidiary coinage of the United Kingdom till 
tlie present bronze fractional currency was introduced, Tin 
was not so favourite a material for money as copper, but 
the early English coinages were composed of it, probably on 
account of the fertile tin mines of Cornwall, and in later 
times halfpence and farthings of tin have been struck. The 


^ Mommsen, Hist, of Rome (Eug, trails.), i. p. 20B. 

2 The episode between Diomede and Glauciis in the 6th book. 

^ Maine, Early History of Institutions^ Lect, vi. ; Brehon Law 
• Tracts (ed. by Drs Hancock and Eichey). 

. . ^ Kev. H. Dugmore, quoted by Maine, dt, p. 143^ 

® F. A. Walker, Money ^ Tmde^ and Industry^ p. 22, 

■ . ^ WeaUh of Hationsj p. 11. ■ . i 


next metal, which comes into notice is silver, which up to 
the last few years %vas the principal form of mojicy, and 
even still is able to dispute the held with its most formidable 
rival. It formed the main basis of Greek coins, and was 
introduced at Eoine in 269 B.c. The medimval money was 
jirincipally composed of silver, and its 2 >osition in recent 
times will have to be subsequently noticed more at length. 

Gold, which is the most valuable of the metals widely used 
for monetary purposes, has been steadily gaining ground 
with the growth of commerce. The earliest trace of its use 
in common with that of silver is to be found in the pictures 
of the ancient Egyptians weighing in scales heaps of rings 
of gold and silver.’’ " The only other metals used for money 
— platinum and nickel — may be easily disposed of. The 
former of these was coined for a short time by the BAissian 
Government, and then given up as unsuitable. The latter 
is only used as an alloy. 

Tlie examination of the forms of currency, botli metallic 
and non-metaliic, in which we have been engaged leads to 
certain definite conclusions as to the course which the 
evolution of currency is pursuing. It appears (1) that the 
metals tend to supersede all other forms of money among 
progressive peoples, and (2) that certain metals tend to 
supersede the others. From this 'we are led to consider the 
qualities which are desirable in the material of money, and 
to conclude that the presence or absence of those qualities 
is the reason of the adoption or rejection of any given 
substance. 

(l),In the first place, it is necessary that the material of 
money should be desirable, or, in other words, possess value ; 
and to this condition all the commodities we have reviewed 
conform, for otherwise they would never have attained the 
position of being a medium of exchange. This quality, 
then, is not the reason for the preference of some forms over 
others. (2) The second requisite cieaily is that the value 
6f the article shall be high in proportion to its weight or 
bulk, or, to put the same truth in another way, it is requisite 
that it shall be portable. Want of this quality has been a 
fatal obstacle to many early forms of money retaining tlieir 
place. Skins, corn, and tobacco were found very difficult 
to transfer from place to place. Iron and copper too 
suffered from the same defect, while sheep and oxen, though 
moving themselves, were expensive to transfer. (3) It is . 
further desirable that the material of money shall be the 
same throughout, and that one unit shall be equal in value 
to another. This is a reason for rejecting the widespread 
currency composed of cattle, as the difference between one 
and another head is of course often considerable. The 
metals possess a particular advantage in this respect, as,^ 
after being refined, they are almost exactly homogeneous. 

(4) A fourth requisite is that the substance used as money 
can without damage be divided and, if needed, united again; 
here also the desired quality is peculiarly possessed by the 
metals, as they are easily fusible, while skins or precious 
stones suffer greatly in value by division, and it need hardly 

be added that the same is the case with regard to animals. ? 

(5) Money must also be durable. This at once removes 
from the articles suitable for money all animal and many 
vegetable substances. Eggs or oil will not keep, and coiise- , 
quently soon lose their value. Iron, too, is liable to rust, , , / 
which, combined with its low value, is a reason for its dis- i 

use as currency. (6 ) Money should be easily distinguishable, 
and there should be no trouble in ascertaining its value. 

This condition is one of the reasons why precious stohes ] 
have never been much used as money, their value being hard : 
to estimate. The same objection applies to most non- 
metallic currencies, and is only obviated even in their case 
by the process of assaying. (7) The last condition which 
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appears clesiraHe for tlic money material is, tliat its value 
stall be steady. Tliis, lioweverj is of but slight iraportaiiee 
in early societiesy and it is only as deferred payments become 
a prominent feature of industrial life that this requisite is 
much needed. It is enough for tlio other purposes of money 
that it Bhal! not vary wittshi short periods, which is found 
to be a feature of metals, ami especially of silver and gold, 
while corn cspeeiallT \'aries -widely in value from season to 
season. From the foregoiiig examination of the requisites 
desirable in the material of money it is easy to deduce the 
empirical laws •wJiieh the Jiistory of money discloses, since 
metals, as com]')ared with nonnnetallic substances, evidently 
possess those requisites in a great degree. They are all 
durable, homogeneous, divisible, and recognizable, and in 
virtue of these superior advantages they are the only 
substances now used for money by advanced nations. Nor 
is the ease didererit wlieu the decision has to be made 
between the different metals. Iron has been rejected 
because of its low value and its liability to rust, lead from 
its extreme softness, and tin from its tendency to break. 
Both these metals, as well as copper also, are unsuitable 


<Jt late years there has been a movement towards tiie 
adoption of the latter as the sole monetary standard, silver 
being regarcknl as suitable only for a subsidiary coinage. 
Indeed this question, -wliich is reserved for subsequent 
discussion, may be regarded as the principal matter of 
controversy in the field of metallic currency. The special 
features of gold and silver which remler them the most 
suitable materials for currency may liere be noted. “The 
value of these metals changes only by slow degrees ; they 
a.re readily divisible into any number of parts which may 
be reunited by means of fusion without loss ; they do 
ixot deteriorate by being kept ; their firm and compact 
texture makes them difficult to wear; their cost of pro- 
duction, especially of gold, is so considerable that they 
possevss great value in small bulk, and can of course be 
transported with comparative facility ; and their identity 
is perfect.” ^ The ]>os.session by both these metals of all 
the qualities needed in money is more briefly but forcibly 
put by Cantillon wdien he says that ^‘gold and silver alone 
are of small volume, of equal goodness, easy of transport, 
divisible without loss, easily guarded, beautiful and brilliant, 
and durable almost to eternity.”- This view has even been 
pushed to an extreme form in the proposition of Turgot, 
that they became universal money by the nature and force 




m a matter requiring miicli care. Tlie objects aimed at, 
in imposing tlie stamp are (1) to prevent the coin being 
cotmterfeited, and (2) to prevent any of the metal being 
abstracted. The former of these objects can be best at- 
tained by making the device such as can be obtained only 
by powerful and expensive machinery. The most improved 
methods must be adopted, and the greatest pains taken to 
have the device perfectly executed. The latest improve- 
ment in the process of coining is the ‘ introduction of the 
knee-joint press. The latter dihiculty is best obviated by 
using special care in marking the edges of the coins. Ancient 
coins were issued with unstamped edges which presented 
no impediment to clipping, but modern coins, at least those 
of any size, are protected by the edge being milled or by a 
legend being inscribed round it. The combination of milled 
edges with a raised legend would be a still more effectual 
means of protecting the coinage from interference. 

Another matter of importance in the process of coining 
is the nature and proportion of alloy to be used. The 
necessity for some mixture arises from the fact that gold 
and silver are both naturally soft, and, to obviate this, cop- 
per has been mixed with them, so as to produce a harder 
substance. The Austrian ducat is the nearest approach to 
purity among the principal coins of Europe, being com- 
posed of seventy-one parts of pure gold to one of alloy. 
The English gold coins are eleven-twelfths pure gold, while 
the silver ones are thirty-seveii-fortieths pure silver. The 
origin of the difference is purely historical. The general 
gold proportion is nine-tenths gold to one-tenth alloy, while 
in some coinages the proportion of silver to alloy is nearly ; 
five to one, the countries composing the Latin Union 
having adopted that proportio]i in order to reduce their 
smaller silver coins to tokens. Cop];)er is the usual material 
for alloying, but the Melbourne mint used silver for some 
time. It is this silvery alloy that accounts for the yellow 
appearance of many Australian sovereigns. They, however, 
are rapidly disappearing, as it is profitable to melt them 
down. It has been mentioned above that the v/ear of 
small coins is' greater than that of large ones, and it 
may be added here that the wear of coins in general is an 
important question in connexion with their legal circula- 
tion. The English sovereign is believed to remain above 
the least current weight for from fifteen to twenty years. 
For the technical processes of coining, &c., reference may be 
made to the article Mint. 

The next topic to be considered is : Who should issue 
money? In the earlier stages of currency the question 
was not so prominent, but the estabiisliinent of coining 
brought it forward. In Greece each city being autono- 
mous claimed and exercised the right of freely coining as it 
desired, the coins being, of course, received in other cities 
only at their real value. The consequences of this system 
were generally beneficial. The Greek coins were usually 
up to their nominal value, as debased coinage was unable 
to circulate beyond the place of issue, and therefore ex* 
tremely inconvenient to the members of the state issuing 
it.^ Under the Roman republic private persons wex'e 
probably allowed to bring metal to be coined, though the 
coins seem generally to have had the name of one of the 
consuls for the year on them. Under the empire the 
doctrine became established that the right of coining be- 
longed exclusively to the emperor, and till the fall of the 
Western empire this was acted on. After the establish- 
ment of the various barbarian kingdoms, each sovereign 
assumed the privilege of coining, a right which in France 
was extended to - or rather usurped by the principal nobles.^ 
In England the king alone coined silver.^ At present the 

1 See Lenormant, Cont&mp. February 1879, 

^ Hallam, Middle Ages, i- pp. 205-206. 

■ , • . . ^ Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Healm^ cb, v, , ' ' - ■ 


control of the operations of the mint is CDm[>lete]y in the 
hands of the executive ; and, until recently, no qiiustif^n on 
theoretical grounds as to the propriety of this method lias 
ever been raised.*^ 

In close connexion with the right of coining comes 
the consideration as to the -[proper persons to bear tbe 
expense of the process. At first sight the answer seems 
plain enough. Coins are a manufactured article quite 
as much as plate, and are rendered more valuable by 
' being assayed, weighed, and certified. It appears there - 
fore quite proper that those who Ixring metal to ];c 
coined should bear the expense of the coinage, or, in 
other words, should give up a part of the metal to the 
mint, thus paying for the service rendered to them in the 
same manner as those sending letters pay the postal de- 
partment for their transmission. This course has been 
usually adopted. England, however, has taken a different 
line. In order to encourage the coining of the precious 
metals, no charge was made at the mint beyond that in- 
volved in the necessary delay in the operation ; and this is 
at present the case mth gold. Though this arrangement 
was originally introduced in obedience to the prejudices of 
the mercantile system which regarded gold and silver as 
being peculiarly wealth, it may be defended on reasonable 
grounds : for (1) the expense of the mint is very small 
compared with the amount of coin turned out, and (2) the 
coins produced are used by the nation, and therefore their 
expense may quite fairly be defrayed from the national 
revenue. Again, as the profit on the silver coinage (owing 
to circumstances to be subsequently discussed) is large, 
that may be set off against the free coinage of gold. The 
charge levied on coining, if confined to the expenses in- 
cm'red, is called brasaage ; if it is anything above that cost 
it is known as seig^iiomge^ which latter term is also used 
to denote both kinds of charge. The effect of seigniorage 
(using the term in its more extended sense) on the value 
of coins is to lower them, in fact, as Tooke has put it, 
seigniorage is always a kind of debasement, unless accom- 
panied with limitation.^ If the same quantity of metal be 
in circulation there will be a greater number of coins, and 
therefore nominal prices will be higher. It is, however, 
possible that the increased prices may check the produc- 
tion of the precious metals, thus making the value of the 
metal higher than it would otherwise be. Whether this 
will happen or not depends on the actual conditions of 
production, and is incapable of being predicted. One 
advantage which undoubtedly results from a charge on 
coinage is that it checks the tendency to melt coin when 
exported, for where a seigniorage is imposed coins are 
more valuable than the uncoined metal by the amount of 
the seigniorage. It therefore becomes the interest of the 
holder not to melt down the coins, as in doing so he loses 
the extra value given by the coining. Another factor in 
the expense of currency is the loss which arises from the 
wear and tear which money undergoes, and the consequent 
cost of replacing the light or missing pieces. The last and 
largest item is tlie interest on the total amount of money in 
use. To take the case of England, the value of the metallic 
currency is estimated at about <£1 30,000, 000. The interest 

^ We may take as an example tlie f auction (which is a monopoly , 
too) of coming money. , . , No one, even of those most jealous of state •, f 
interference, has objected to this as an improper exercise of the powers' 
of government” Mill, Princ., B. v. ch. 1, § 2. Bat see, for objections, * 

H. Spencer, Sseial JSiatics^ pp. 400-402, and J, L, Shadwell, System of 
Pol. Pcm. f p. 264. ' , ; 

, ® Tooke, Mist of Prices^ i, 121 sq. It is impossible, however, to . 
agree with Tooke that uncoined bnllion would bo higher in value. , ^ - ■ 
than coin when a seigniorage is charged on the latter. - lie seems to 
ignore the fact that the value of the precious metals is partly depend, 
ent on their ,Hse as currency, and that the seigniorage represents, a . 
tax levied on the extra value resulting from the use of the metal aa 
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on ihm at 5 per cent, woiiid amount to .£0^500,000. This ap- 
parently heavy charge In justified hy the fact that it Is clesir- 
abie to have a currency possesvsing, or at least based outvalue. 
The expense a nictoliic currency is, however, combined 
with its weight, a strong reason for the great developments 
of repreHentative money ami credit in modern times, with 
the result that gold and sih er are hardly ever used in large 
domestic transactions, all sucli payments being made by 
cheques, whi<b are cleared otf against one another. For a 
full a(‘connt of the modern organization of credit, see the 
arficic Baxkjxo. 

ih Iliaforv'til Ontline of Depreciathiyis, — The earliest sys- 
tems of currency Vviiose progressive debasements it is possible 
in any degree to trace are those of the various Greek states, 
though even here many details remain in obscurity. The 
Homan currency system is comparatively better knowm ; 
while for the medi<X‘val currencies from the time of Charle- 
magne (800 A.B.) elaborate materials are available, ’whicli 
naturally increase in bulk and precision as w'e approach 
more modern times. The general treatment of the history 
of coins belong>s to IST u:\riSMATies {q.v,); but the history 
of monetary depreciations is important in connexion Avith 
the theory of money as illustrating the value of sound 
economic knoAvkdge. 

Until coinage became a state function a continued debase- 
ment was impossible, since it was open to any one to refuse 
the money offered in payment if it was not up to the proper 
standard. When, hoAvever, coinage became a function of 
government strong motives for debasement soon presented 
themselves, (1) The cost of coinage falling on the state, 
and .being generally defrayed by a >seigniorage, led to the 
idea that this seigniorage could be made more profitable 
by making it larger, Avhile the existence of any deduction 
Axuied the injustice of a charge exceeding the expense 
incurred in the operation of coining. (2) The position of 
most Governments Avas that of debtors, and as a debasement 
favoured all debtors at the expense of all creditors it wns 
only natural that rulers, ignorant of the ultimately ruinous 
effects of a scries of debasements, should seek to relieve 
themseh^es Avithout exciting the odium incurred by the levy 
of heavy taxes. A more pressing case than the foregoing, 
and one AAdiere more justification exists, is that of a severe 
social crisis, AAdien large numbers of the community are 
burdened with debt, and a depreciation of the monetary 
standard seems the simplest mode of escaping from so 
critical a situation. '\Miatever may be the inducements 
to enter on the perilous course of tampering with the 
monetary standard, a long experience has incontestably 
proved its disastrous effects. One of the great causes of 
the Aveakiiess of France during the hundred years’ Avar ” 
was the extremely debased state of its currency, and the 
dread of further reductions in the value of the coins. ^ 
Lord Macaulay has given a graphic picture of the evils 
' which England suffered from its depreciated silver currency 
toAvards the end of the 17 th century. ^ And a debasement 
brought about by design possesses a further element of evil 
by creating a belief that similar deAices Avill soon be again 
resorted to. Bo manifest are the evils that result from 
debasement that it may be reasonably hoped that all civil- 
ized Governments have abandoned the practice for ever ; 
though, unfortunately, similar bad effects are produced by 
the over-issue of inconvertible paper currencies, and this is 
still an expedient adopted under the pressure of difficulties. 
“It is proper to observe that coins may be debased in 
three different Avays — ^(1) by diminishing the quantity or 
w^eight of the metal of a certain standard of Avhich any coin 
of a given denomination is made; (2) by raising the 
nominal A^ ahie of coins of a given Aveight and made of a 

^ J. E, T, Rf)gers, Historical Glemdngs, i. p. 97. 

^ J/isL of Erg, y ch. xx\. ‘ 


metal of a certain standard, that is, by making them current 
or legal tender at a liigher rate than that at Avliicli they 
passed before; (3) by loAvering the standard or fineness of 
the metal of wliich coins of a given weight and denomina-^ 
tiou are made, that is, by diminishing the quantity of pure 
metal and proportionally increasing the quantity of alloy.’" ^ 
The last of these methods is the most dangerous, since the 
detection of it is more difficult, as it is so much easier to 
discover the weight than the tin cn ess of the metal in a coin ; 
]>ut all of them produce the same results and are adopted 
for the same reasons. 

GreelcJDe^ircciatiou .^. — The first debasement of coinage known to us 
on good evidence is that of the Athenian coinage by Solon in 594 b.cA 
In order to obAiate the severe distress of that period in Attica, lie 
reduced the quantity of silver in the coins more than 25 per cent, so 
that 138 new dracJwlm (tlie standard Athenian coin) were only e(|uma- 
lent to 100 pieces of the older coinage. This proceeding was perliaps 
justified by the critical stale of things previously existing, and was a 
’decided success. It is probable that another de]}asement of the 
gold coinage took place at Athens in 408 ii.c. during the strain of 
the Peloponnesian War, though doubts have been cast on tlie reality 
of this debasement/'^ It may, however, be said that generally the 
Greek cities fairly maintained the standard of money, though some 
states Avere notorious for dishonesty in this respect. The existence 
of an eleetriim coinage is no proof of a tendency to debasement, 
since it was regarded as a separate substance, and issued at its cost 
A^alue, allowing for the expense of coining. As remarked before, this 
comparatwe honesty in relation to the coinage may be partly 
explained by the small extent of the Greek states, so that a debased 
coinage AA^as unable to circulate beyond the boundaries, of the 
issuing state. The keen perceptions of the more advanced Greek 
thinkers and their teachings on this subject may have also con- 
tributed to the same result.’^ 

Moraaii I)c 2 )reckttions , — The earliest Koman coinage AA^as com- 
posed of an alloy of copper and this continued unaltered 
up to the time of the First Punic War. Sih^er AA'as introduced in 
2li9 B.C., the proportion betAAxen it and the older copper being 
fixed at 250:1.^ The copper currency AA^as first debased dining the 
Punic Avars at the most critical period of the Hannihalie inva- 
sion — “the Romans had debased the silver and copper coin, raised 
the legal value of the silver currency more than a tiiird, and issued 
a gold coinage far above the value of the metal.” ® Soon after this 
period the copper money, AA’hose siiccessiA^e debasements are recorded 
l3y Pliny, seems to liave been reduced to the position of a sub- 
sidiary currency, so that it is not really a case of debasement of 
the standard. The silver denarius which at first was H\rd of a 
Roman pound, had been debased to -sbith of a pound. In 91 B.a. 
a number of plated denarii Avere issued at the rate of one for every 
i seven sih’er pieces issued. This proceeding, Avbich AA^as simply for 
' political purposes, Avas proposed by Drusus, but in 84 B.o. a pi-oposal 
for calling in these plated pieces AA’as passed, and wns extremely 
popular. It is probable that a slight debasement took place under 
Sulla, and one of the Cornelian laAA-s seems to state the so-called 

theory of money. The denarius Avas loAA-ered under Xero to 
Tj’ijjth of a pound, Avhile the later period of the empire is a scene of 
continual tampering Avith the currency. The gold cviireus Avas at 
first of a pound, hut at the time of Augustus it Avas only vj^th, 
Avliile under Constantine it had come to be only Tlio Com- 
parison of Hellenic with Roman monetary history seems to sliow 
that a considerable number of small states, all issuing eoims, are 
less likely to meddle Avitli the standard than the mint of a single 
large empire. It also proves the A-alue of an acquaintance Avitb 
monetary theory,^ if we can judge by contrasting the views of the 
Greek thinkers AAuth those of the Roman kAAq^ers. "^^ A few Avords of 
caution may liere be added against the danger of a careless com- 
parison of values, as expressed in ancient or even medheval money 
Avith those of moflern times. It is exti’cmely hard to accept the 

^ Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Realm, p. 37. 

^ Qroie, Hist of Greece, part ii. ch. 11... 

® Ih., vol. iii. p. 116, note 1. ' 

® For a full discussion of this point, see Leiiormant in Contewp. 
Re'O., February 1879. 

^ Mommsen, Hist of Rom. (Eng. trans. ), i. p, 458. 

® Ib.f ii. p. 173. 

® H. H., xxxiii. ch. 18. 

Mommsen, iii. pp. 413-414 ; Lenormant, op. oit 

Compare, for instance, the passage previously cited from Aristotle 
Avith the following: — “Quia non semper nec facile concurrehat ut, cum. 
til haberes quod ego clesiderarem, invicem haberem quod tu aceipere 
velles, electa materia est cujus publica ac perpetua sestimatio difficul- 
tatibus permutationum sequalitate qnantitatis subveniret ; eaque 
materia forma publica percussa usum dominiumque non tarn ex 
substantia prssbet quam ex quantitate.'’— Paulas, Rig., xviii* 1, 1,' 
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piiecs given by aiiy ancient YTitcr, since tlic varying factora iieces- 
.saiy to be estimated are so many, vi/,, (1) the weight of the coin, 
(2) "its purity, (^3) the value of tlie monetary metal at the time, 

(4) the value of the cotnmo<lity sold in relation to other things, 

(5) the question whether the commodity was in its normal state as 
regards supply and demand : to all these may be added (6) the 
difiiculty of determining wlietiicr the figures have not been altered.^ 
After the fall of the Western empire, the various barbarian sove- 
reigns a<lo 2 >ted silver as their principal coinage, combined vi-th 
the greatest diversity in the systems adopted. On the revival of 
•the em 2 >irc under Charlemagne an effort was made by him to estab- 
lish a general system of currency, based on the silver pound as a 
unit, and thus corrcs]>oiidiiig to" the unit of weight. This system 
was introduced into England, and thence into Scotland, but the 
rapid decay of the Carlo vingiaii empire prevented unj uniformity 
being preserved in these dilferent countries, while the difierent 
debasements in each produced widely divergent systems, which 
vdll require separate notice. 

English Dej^reciatmis, — The first debasement undergone by the 
English silver coinage was in 1300, when Edward L reduced the 
amount of metal in the coins by 1-^-^- per cent,, or, in other words, 
20 shillings and 3 pence were coined out of tlie Tower pound 
instead of 20 shillings as previously.'^ This was the prelude to a 
series of changes ’which were carried out during the next three cen- 
turies, and which terminated in 1600, when the pound troy of 
silver was coined into 62 shillings ; since that time the silver coinage 
has not been debased, the reduction carried out in 1816, by which 
66 shillings were coined from the troy ponnd, being accompanied 
by a limitation of its use in discharging debts to a maximum 
amount of £2, as well as by the abolition of the public right of 
coining silver at the mint. Tlio peiiod extending from 34th Heniy 
YIII. to 6tli Edward VI. (1543-1.552) has been spjecially noted by 
Lord Liverpool as a time of peculiar interference with the fineness 
of the metal. The old proportion of 11 oz. 2 d^vts. of metal to 
IS dwts. of alloy, was altered to 10 oz. of metal per pound, then 
to 6 oz. or one-half, 4 oz. or one-third, and finally in 1551 to 3 
oz. of pure metal and 9 oz. of alloy. A tendency to reformation 
began under Edw’ard VI., and was finally carried out under Eliza- 
beth ill the recoinage of 1560, which has been fully described by 
Mr Eroude.^ Various proposals to depreciate the silver cuitency 
have been made since then, and one of these, as above mentioned, 
was accepted in 1600. The most remarkable of the unsuccessful 
schemes for debasing the standard was that of Loivndes, which 
was advanced in 16'95, 'when the discussions q)i’eparatoiy to the 
recoinage of 1696 were being carried on. Lowndes’s plan was to 
coin the pound troy of standard silver into 77s. 6d., thus debas- 
ing it 25 per cent. He was resisted by Locke, who, in his Further 
Considerations concerning liaising the Value of Money, contri- 
buted materially to the development of monetary theory ; and 
the recoinage was, mainly in consequence of Ins elforts, in combina- 
tion with those of Newton and Montague, based on thoroughly 
sound principles,® The first English gold coinage, so tar as has 
been clearly proved, was that of 1257, in the reign of Henry III., 
wlien a small number of gold pennies were coined at the .ratio of 
10 to 1 to the existing silver coins. Previously to this date the 
need of gold for business transactions could not have been felt, as 
the commerce of the country was necessarily limited. It is prob- 
able that for the fe’w transactions of foreign trade a species of 
gold coins issued by the Greek emperors at Constantinople, and 
thence called hyzanis, were used.'" Another gold coin, known as a 
florenee, from the place where it was first coined, was also used 
after 1250. The regular series of English gold coinage begins in 
1344, when Edward III. coined, in imitation of the foreign coin 
just mentioned, a large number of florins at the rate of 60 to the 
Tower pound, The gold coinage ’was, however, for a long period a 
secondary part of the monetary s 3 ’'stcm, and suffered a series of 
; changes, the last of which took place in 1717-^ The present English 
coinage system is regulated by the Coinage Act of 1870,® which 
amends and consolidates previous Acts on the subject. The schedule 
to that Act, which is reproduced at p. 484 of tiio present volume, 
gives full information as to existing coins, their weight, fineness, ' 
** remedy,” &:c. 

Scotch Depreciations . — The coinage of Scotland was derived from 
the piimitive Carlovingian system through the medium of England, 
and for a long p>eriod remained the same as at first. The pressure 

1 As to the varioas elements requisite for a proper estimate of mediaeval 
prices, see Cihrario, Bella Kcommkf, PoUtica del Aledio Evo, 1. iii. c. S. 

2 The Tower pound, which was three-quarters of an oz. troy less than the 
troy pound, ’^vas used in England until the XSth of Henry YIII.‘(1527), w^hen it 
was replaced by the troy weight. This should be always remembered in con- 
sidering the precise amount of depreciation at any given’time. 

3 Coins of the Realm, cli. xiii. 4 Uist. of Eng., vii. p. 2. 

s Macaulay’s account of this recoinage, which is written in his typical man- 
ner, has made this episode of English monetary history very generally known. 

6 Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Realm, p, 47. 

7 The third gi'eat English recoinage was that of the gold coin, which took 
r place in 1773-1775, It is commonly known as the recoinage of 1774. 

8 33 & 34 Vic. e, 10. 


under whicli tire resources of Scotland suffered during the constant 
wars with England, as well as perhaps the example of their dose 
ally France, led the Sc.ottish sovereigns to debase their coins out of 
all proportion to the Etiglisli system. This was the reason for the 
prohibition of Scotch coins as currency*^?/ tale in England, the 
variation in course of time being so great that in 1600 the pound 
of silver, which contained about three’ pounds sterling English, was 
made into thirty-six pounds Scotch, the latter being tlilis tv'dve 
times as much debased. After the union of the crowns in 1603 
; no steps were taken to assimilate the two systems, which con- 
tinued as before till the complete union of the two countries in 1707. 
At the latter date a complete recoinage on the basis of the English 
system was carried out, thus rendering the coinage of both coun- 
tries exactly similar. This most valuable reform was at first vie%ved 
i vdth suspicion by the Scotch people, and a large amount of the 
! old Scotch curreiicj^ -was hoarded or exported. 

I Irish Depreciations. — No corned monej^ existed in Ireland before 
j the English invasion in 1170. The English colony, as a matter 
I of course, used the same coinage as the mother-country, but on 
1 several occasions inferior money wms introduced, as being good 
enough for a subject countiy. At the recoinage of 1560 it was pro- 
posed to send the bad coins that were called in to Ireland, but to 
this Elizabeth refused to assent. From 1689 to 1825 the nominal 
value of the coinage was 8|- lier cent, higher in Ireland than in 
England. In the latter year Irish money was reduced to the 
English standard,^ from which time the United Kingdom has pos- 
sessed a perfectly uniform system of metallic money. 

French Depredations. — The monetary system established by 
Charlemagne throughout his dominions soon disappeared in Italy 
and the German provinces. It continued to exist in France proper. 
The general state of confusion, however, and the weakness of the 
central authority, led to local issues by the various feudal lords. 

At the accession of Hugh Capet as many as a hundred and fifty 
are said to have exercised this power. ” The increase of the power 

of the Capetian kings enabled them to restrict this freedom of 
coinage, and to reserve to themselves this profitable function, the 
seigniorage on the process of coining being a special branch of the 
rojml revenue. They were imfortunateh’ not inclined to confine 
their gains to this legitimate source. The French coinage was 
recklessl}^ debased during the many eentnries from Philip 1. {ob. 
1108) to Louis XV. {oh. 1774). The management of the mint 
! under Louis IX. was always regarded as a model for imitation, 

I but even in his time the livre, originally a pound, -was debased to 
less than one-fourth of its primitive value. The dealings with the 
! currency w^ere still more unscimpulous during the proti'acted w'ars 
I with England, the result being that at the accession of Louis XI. 
(1461),: when the English had been finally expelled from France, 
the livre was only about one-fifteenth of its original value. Nor 
did 'the depreciation of the currency rest here. The period of 
! something over a century, extending from 1497 to 1602, presents a 
remarkable series of clianges in a dowmwwl direction, no less 
than nineteen depreciations having taken place, many of thenr 
consisting of changes in the fineness of the metal. There is in this 
respect a remarkable analogy between this epoch of French coinage 
and the English period from 1543 to 1552, 

The history of French depreciations did not terminate, as that 
of the English ones did, -with the close of the 16th century ; under 
Louis XIV. the livre was only one-half of what it had been under 
' Henry IV. The final result w’as that in 1789 the livre had come 
to be only one seventy-eighth of its w-eight in the time of Charle- 
magne. At the Revolution it was converted into the franc, at 
the rate of 81 livres to 80 francs. It is not, ho\vever, to he 
supposed that the changes in tlie French cuiTeiicy "were ahvays 
to’wards debasement. The terrible e'^dls arising fi'om the debased 
coinage led to a general outcry, which in some cases w^'as so strong 
as to force the king of the time to reform the monetary standard ; 
one striking instance occurred in the reign of Philip IV., whose 
dealings ’with the currency led to his receiving the epithet of “le 
fiiux monnoyeiir. ” 

Depredations in other CoimtHes.—li'h.Q very brief notice of the 
depreciations in the originally uniform cuiTcncies of England and 
Fi’ance which has just been given is sufiicieiit to establish the 
general tendency, and thro-ws light enough on the resulting conse- 
quences; a similar course was folio-wed in the other countries of 
Europe, but the details are too unconnected to be conveniently pre- 
sented. A few facts "^^fill suffice. Thus, the German ./Zori'a 
originally a gold coin of the value of about 10 shillings of our 
present money; it is now become a silver coin of the value of 

9 A samval of tkis older system is to lie found in many charges on Irish 
i lands, -•which, are reduced to English money hy deducting one-thirteenth from 
’ the nominal amount. 

■ 10 Hallam, Middle Ages, i. p. 20<i. 

XI Stephen, Leotiires oh. French History, i, p. 450. 

X2 Tooke and Newmarcli, Hist of Prices, vol. vi. p. 374, Tim vie-ws there 
given are based on tho.se of M. Levasseur, who had specially studied the 
question, 

, 13 The silver franc ■was made to weigh exactly G grammes. 

X4 Stephen, Led. on French Hist, i. p. 4S2. 
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oiily 20d**'^ Similar dapreciatmna took place in tlie eases ^ot the 


Spanish Tmra^i and tlie Portuguese ret. At the present these 
coins are so subordinate, w here they hn'e not been abolished, as to 
possess little practical interest. 

It IB well to notif^e before coiicludia^g the question of 
depreciations that it is the poorer classes who especially 
Bufer from a change in the coinage. The reasons of this 
are very plain, for from their ignorance they are less able to 
umlerstand tlit 3 imture of tlie alteration, and, even if it were 
not so, the absence of available resources places them at a 


disadvantage in comparison witli others. Masters and 


dealers are^ (piick to discount — so to speak — the nominal 
value of the de})reciated money, and prices are much more 
speedily adjusted to the new state than wages, so that it 
may be confidently asserted that a debased coinage is 
especially injurioiis to the more helpless classes of society. 
The same remark applies to an over-issue of inconvertible 
pa[ier.- 

T. Economic of the Frodudion of the Freciom 

Metcd$. — In considering various monetary questions it is 
essential to have some acquaintance with the economic 
aspects of the production of gold and silver. The technical 
matters connected with the processes of preparing those 
metals for use are to be found in the articles Gold and 
Selver {q.v,). The first point to which we will here direct 
attention is the held over ^vhich production extends. 
At one time ca* other these two rnctais have been found 
in every continent, jisia Minor in early times possessed 
its gold fields, or rather auriferous sands." Ceylon also 
undoubtedly contained gold mines. China and India 
both produced silver to a considerable extent. Egyptian 
remains sliow that gold was (iouimonly known in that 
country, probably pi'ocured from Xubia and Abyssinia. 
On the opposite side of Africa, too, the name of Gold 
Coast shows that that metal was thence exported. ISTeither 
Asia nor Africa, however, has been the main contributor 
to the stock of iiioiiey in more modern times. The 
mines of Lauriiim in Attica w^ere a source of supply to 
the Greeks, and were w'orked as a state monopoly. At an 
earlier date^ the Babylonian and Assyrian empires had 
each large accumulated Kstores of gold. The Phoenician 
imj'>ortations of gold from the Bed Sea coasts (Ophir) are 
known from Scripture.^ The Persian kings from the time 
of Darius levied tribute on all their jjrovinces, — ^iii gold 
from India, in silver from the remaining districts; and 
the larger part of this w’as stored up in the royal treasuries.^ 
This tendency of sovereigns to accumulate had all through 
ancient history important effects on the economic structure 
of society. At present it is quite natural to assume that the 
materials of money are distributed by means of international 
trade, and tend to kee]> at an equal level all the world 
over, — an assumption w’liich is hi general well grounded, 
though an important exception, exists. Ancient history 
presents a wddely different set of forces in operation. Gold 
md silver were produced by slaves under the pressure of 
f§ar, and were dmwii totvards the ruling parts of the great 
eriipires ; in a tvord, war, not commerce, was the distribut- 
ing agency. From tliis condition of affairs it is easy to see 
that whatever may be the reasons for assigning to cost of 
production a- potent influence over the value of money in 
modern times (and grounds have been already advanced 
for the belief that this influence has been exaggerated), .no 
such reasons then existed. The production of the precious 


^ Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Reahn, p. 125. 

^ Readers requiring full details on tte subject of the various currency 
changes may consult Lenormant, Monnaie dans V Antiquity, for 
ancient times ; Lord Liverpool, C&insofthe Jiealmj for England ; and 
the works of Le Blanc and Pauetbn for Prance, 

* The Pactolus in Lydia was widely fatned for its. golden sands,** 
■*, 1„ Kings, ix. 28., ' • ■ * a 


® Bee Herodotus, iii. c. 96 ; also Grtote^ 



metals was carried on, as the gi-eat buildings and other 
works of those periods, on non-economic grounds, and 
therefore produced quite different effects. The whole his- 
tory of the Persian monarchy to its overthrow’- by Alexander 
(330 B.G.) shows that the mass of the precious metals- 
hoarded up continued constantly to increase. On the cap- 
ture of Persepolis by the Grecian army an enormous treasure 
was found there, some estimates placing it as high as 
120,000 talents of gold and silver (£27,600,000).^* Ail 
the temples, too, were receptacles for the precious metals, so- 
that the stock accumulated at about 300 b.c. must have 
been very great. The only causes ivhich tended to diminish 
the store -were the losses arising from wars, when the various, 
treasuries -were liable to be plundered and their contents dis- 
persed. " There wus therefore a more unequal distribution of 
the material of money than at present. The growffh of the 
Koman dominion led to important results, since under their' 
rule the Spanish mines were developed and became a leading- 
source of supply. The great masses of treasure set to-wards^ 
Eome, so that it became the monetary centre of the %vorld. 
The overthrow of the Eepiiblican government and the 
peace which followed also affected the conditions of pro- 
duction. The inefficiency of the Eoman administration 
made it advantageous to let out the mines to farmers, who- 
worked them in a wasteful and improvident manner, while 
the supply of slaves was reduced, thus depriving the lessees 
of their principal agency for carrying on production. The 
result was a continuous decline in the store of money. Mr 
Jacob has made an attempt to estimate the amount at the 
death of Augustus (14 a.d.), and lie arrives at the conclu- 
sion that it was £358,000,000.® Without placing much 
value on this necessarily conjectiu'al estimate, it is safe to. 
assume that this period marked the highest jDoint of accii- 
muiation. 

The succeeding centuries exhibit a steady decline, thouglL 
it is of course impossible to attach any value to even the 
most carefully-guarded numerical estimates. The pheno- 
menon which has since so often attracted notice — the drain 
of the precious metals to the East — began at this time, 
and was a subject of complaint to the Eoman* -writers,^ 
.while the stock of gold and silver being thrown into 
more general circulation suffered more from abrasion, and 
was more likely to be lost than when stored up in the 
royal treasure-houses and temples. These causes tended 
to depress the scale of prices, wffiile the barbarian inva- 
sions produced a strong effect on the supply by drawing 


off the mining population and damaging the various erec- 


tions used for working the mines. The conjectural esti- 
mate is, that about 800 a.d. the total supply had been 
reduced to £33,000,000 (or about one-eleventh of what, 
it had been at the death of Augustus).^^ A new period, 
in the history of gold and silver production may be fixed 
at this date. The Moors, now firmly established in 
Spain, began to reopen the mines in that country wdiich 
had been allowed to fall into disuse. Other European 
mines also were opened. The international system of 
currency based on the pound of silver as a unit wffiich wasi 
introduced by Charlemagne must have tended to economiza 
the wear of the metals. We may therefore conclude that 
from this date (800 a.d.) the supply was sufficient to coun- 


® Grote, xi. p. 499, note 3. 

^ A commercial agency wliick existed for the distribution of gold - 
and silver was the Phoenician system of trading, which extended all 
over the Mediterranean. 

® Jacob, Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals* 'L 
p. 224. 

9 See Pliny, E. W, xiL c. 18. , lo Jacob; i. p:, 2B7. ' ' 

It was at this time that the most productive European.' minea 
were discovered, namely, those of Saxony and the Harz Mountains, ass. 
well as the Austrian mines, which were the chifef sources of ..supply 
"durfng tteMiMsB A'^eSj'""": I """»•■ 4;,' "'t 
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teract tlie ioss hj wear and exportation, ^ and accordingly 
regard tlie inetailic supply as fixed in amount until the 
next change in the conditions of production, %Yhich was 
the result of the discovery of America. Though 1492 is 
the date of the first landing, yet for some time no im- 
portant additions were made to the supply of money. 
The concjuest of Mexico (1519) gave oj)portunities of 
working the silver mines of that country, while the first 
mines of Chili and Peru were almost simultaneously 
discovered, and in 1545 those of Potosi were laid open. 
From this latter date we may regard the American supply 


Table I . — Estimated proch^^ction of gold and silver from 1493. 


Period. 

No. of 
Years. 

Amount in Kilo.s. 

Value in Millions 
of Francs. 

Ratio of 
Value of 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

1493-1520 

28 

162,400 

1,316,000 

560 

292 

11-3 

1521-1544 

24 

171,800 

2,165,000 

592 

481 

11-2 

1545-1580 

36 

278,000 

10,976,000 

940 

2,439 

11-5 

1581-1600 

20 

147,600 

8,378,000 

508 

1,862 

11-9 

. 1601-1620 

20 

170,400 

8,458,000 

587 

1,880 

13-0 

1621-1640 

20 

166,000 

7,872,000 

572 

1,749 

13-4 

1641-1660 

20 

175,400 

7,326,000 

604 

1,628 

13-8 

1661-1680 

20 

185,200 

6,740,000 

638 

1,498 

14-7 

1681-1700 

20 

215,300 

6,838,000 

742 

1,520 

15-0 

1701-1720 

20 

256,400 

7,112,000 

883 

1,580 

15-2 

1721-1740 

20 

381,600 

8,624,000 

1,314 

1,916 

15-1 

1741-1760 

20 

492,200 

10,663,000 

1,695 

2,370 

14-8 

1761-1780 

20 

414,100 

13,055,000 

1,426 

2,900 

14-8 

1781-1800 

20 

355,800 

17,581,000 

1,226 

3,906 

15-1 

1801-1810 

10 

177,800 

8,942,000 

612 

i,9sr 

15-6 

lSn-1820 

10 

114,400 

5,408,000 

394 

1,202 

15-5 

1821-1830 

10 

142,200 

4,606,000 

490 

1,023 

15-8 

1831-1840 

10 

202,900 

5,964,000 

699 

1,325 

15-7 

1841-1850 

10 

547,600 

7,804,000 

1,886 

1,734 

15-8 

1851-1855 

5 

987,600 

4,431,000 

3,402 

985 

15-4 

1856-1860 

5 

1,030,000 

4,525,000 

3,549 

1,006 

15-3 

1861-1865 

5 

925,600 

.5,506,000 

3,188 

1,223 

15-4 

1866-1870 

5 

959,500 

6,695,000 ■ 

3,305 

1,488 

. 15-6 

1871-1875 

5 

853,400 

9,847,000 

2,940 

2,188 

16-0 

1876 

1 

171,700 

2,365,000 

591-5 

525-5 

17-S 

1877 

1 

182,800 

2,428,000 

629-8 

539-5 

17-19 

1878 

1 

183,700 

2,603,000 

632-6 

578-3 

17-96 

1879 

1 

166,900 

2,557,000 

540-3 

568-2 

18-39 

1876-1879 

4 

695,100 

9,958,000 

2,394 

2,211 

17-40 

1493-1850 

358 

4,752,100 

149,828,000 

16,368 

33,292 

14-05 

1851-1879 

29 

5,451,200 

40,957,000 

18,778 

9,101 

15-85 

1493-1879 

887 

10,203,300 

190,785,000 

35,146 

42,393 



as an influential factor in the matter, ^ and look upon the 
stock of money as increasing. The annual addition to the 
store of money has been estimated as ^2,100,000 for the 
period from 1545 to 1600. At this date the Brazilian 
sui^piy began. The course of distribution of these fresh 
masses of the precious metals is an interesting point, 
which has been studied by Mr Cliffe Leslie.*^ The flow of 
the new supplies was first towards Spain and Portugal, and 
from thence they passed to the larger commercial centres 
of the other European countries, the effect being that 
prices were raised in and about the chief towns, while the 
value of money in the country districts remained unaltered. 
The additions to the supply of both gold and silver during 
the two centuries 1600-1800 continued to be very consider- 
able ; but, if Adam Smith’s view be correct, the full effect 
on prices was produced by 1640,^ and the increased amount 
of money was from that time counterbalanced by the wuder 
extension of trade. ^ At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the annual production of gold has been estimated 
as being from £2,500,000 to £3,000,000. The year 1809 
seems to mark an epoch in the production of these metals, 
since the outbreak of the revolts of the various Spanish 


^ Jacob, i, p. 311. 

^ Adam Smith assumes 1570 as the date when prices were affected 
in England, Wealth of Nations, p. 88. Humboldt estimated the total 
production (1492-1545) as being about £17,000,000; but see Table 
L, which contains Dr Sotbeer’s estimates, based on the best available 
data. 

Essays in Pol. and Mot. Phil., Essay xx. 

^ Wealth of Nations, p. 88. 

^ The total production is roughly computed at over £1,200,000,000 
for the two centuries 1600-1 800 ; but see Table I. for more precise 
estimates. 
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dependencies in South America tended to check the usual 
supply from those countries, and a marked increase in the 
value of money was the consequence. During the period 
1809-1849 the value of gold and silver rose to about two 
and a half times their former level, notwithstanding fresh 
discoveries in Asiatic Russia.® • The annual yield in 1849 was 
estimated at £8,000,000. The next important date for 
our present purpose is the year 1848, when the Californian 
mines were opened, while in 1851 the Aiistraliaii discoveries 
took place. By these events an enormous mass of gold 
was added to the world’s supply. The most careful 
I estimates fix the addition during the years 1851-1871 at 
£500,000,000, or an amount nearly equal to the former 
stock in existence. The problems raised by this pheno- 
menon have received the most careful study by several 
distinguished economists," to whose writings those desiring 
more extensive information may refer. The main features of 
interest may be briefly summed up. (1) The additional 
supply was almost entirely of gold, thus tending to produce 
a distinction between the two* principal monetary metals 
and an alteration in the currency of bimetallic countries. 
Under this influence France, from being a silver-using, 
became a gold -using, country. (2) The contempora- 
neous development of the Continental railway systems, 
and the partial adoption of free trade, mth the con- 
sequent facilities for freer circulation of commodities, led 
to the course of distribution being different from that, 
of the 16 th century. The more backward districts were 
the principal gainers, and a more general equalization of 
prices combined with a slight elevation in value was the 
outcome. (3) The increased supply of gold rendered a 
general currency reform possible, and made the use of a gold 
monometallic standard appear feasible. The movements 
for currency reform, as will be seen, all arose after these 
discoveries. (4) The change in the value of money, which 
may for the period 1849-1869 be fixed at 20 per cent., 
enabled a general increase of wages to be carried out, thus 
improving the condition of the classes living on manual 
labour. It may be added that the difficulty of tracing the 
effects of this great addition to the money stock is a most 
striking proof of the complexity of modern economic 
development. (5) The last point to be noticed is the very 
small influence exercised on the value of silver by the new 
gold.^ Hardly had the gold discoveries of 1848-1851 
ceased to produce a decided effect when new silver mines 
of unusual fertility came into working. During the period 
immediately succeeding the gold discoveries the produc- 
tion of silver remained at an annual amount of from 
£8,000,000 to £9,000,000. This amount suddenly, 
about 1870, increased to £15,000,000,® and remained at 
that amount for the next five years. More than half of 
the supply came from new mines opened in Nevada. 
This increased supply was accompanied by a marked 
depreciation in the gold price of silver, though, the prices 
of commodities in countries having a silver standard did 
not rise. The result of the close investigations to which 
all aspects of the question were subjected was to show 
that the increased production of silver was only a minor 
elenient in causing its depreciation. The policy pursued 
by various states — viz., (1) Germany and the Scandinavian 


^ The Bussian supply hecame important after 1823. 

^ The following maybe specially consulted : — Chevalier, Depreeiation 
of Gold (trails, by Cobden) ; Tooke and Newmarch, Hist of PHces, 
vol. vi, , pp. 1 35-236 (Part vii. ) ; article ^ ^ Precious Metals, ” Ency. Brit 
(8th Ed.) ; J. E. Cairnes, Essays in Pol. Moon., pp. 1-166; T. E, C. 
Leslie, Essays, pp, 264-374 ; W. S. Jevons, Serious Fall in the Value 
of Gold. 

® The price of silver in London rose from 59f d. per oz. to 62Jd. per 
oz., or 2|d. per oz. — that is, only 3 to 4 per cent. 

® See Beport of Select Committee on the Silver Question, 1876 ; and 
for another estimate see Table I. 
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states in adopting a single gold standard, ^ (2) tlie 
countries composing the Latin Union in limiting the 
coinage of silver, (3) the Indian Government By 
ado]>ting a new method of drawing bills — proved to be the 
really influential causes for tlie decline in the value of 
silver as contrasted with goldd 

Before closing tliis notice of the cfonomieal aspects of gold and 
silver prodni’tiou, tlic coiisumption of those metals must be con- 
sidered. It m;tv be classed roughly under three heads, viz., (1) 
their use as meivIiiiiidiHe, (2) their use as money, (3) the export to 
the East. Yltli regard to the first of these, while it is impossible 
to give ])re<-ise dataj it may be still held with some confidence that 
thLfdeiuaiid for this purpose tends, after society has passed a certain 
not vorvadvaijf’ed stage, to decline, dhe desire lor personal adorn- 
lueiit is" witli most civilized persons not a strong one. It is, so far 
as it exists, gratified bv other articles than tliose made of silver or 
gold, Tludr use ns inamifaL'tured goods continues to he large, and 
is one of the principal forms of use at present. The second liead 
with which we have licre to deal is the one by vrliich prices are 
affected. The laws regulating the value of the metals as money 
have heen considered above, }). 721, the jirimary one being “that 
the value of nioney varies inversely as its quantity multiplied by 
its eflicieiicy,” though this proposition needs limitation and explana- 
tion. Under the third head a remarkable exception occurs to the 
general theory of tlie tendency to equal ditfusion of the precious 
metals. For a period extending over nearly 2000 years the move- 
ment of bilv’er fioni West to East has been noticed. ^Humboldt has 
made the ingenious remark that those metals move in the opposite 
dire<'.tion to civilization, and history bears out his view. During 
tlie IMiddle Ages the chief Eastern products used in Europe were 
silks and spices, and to pay for these commodities .silver was sent 
from Europe. The discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope imu'eased the Eastern trade, and added to the drain of 
silver. Huirihoidt and SbTbeer have given copious details.^ In 
more recent times the flow has continued, the amount of silver 
whkdi jjassed to Asia Iw the Isthmus of Suez during the twelve 
years from 1851 to 1862 Ixdng £110,000,000.2 There are two points 
requiring some further notice with reference to the form and the 
reason for this dj*ain. Silver is the metal which is exported from 
Europe, since gold is not used for currency ppposes in the East, 
and even as merchandise silv(3r possesses a higher relative value 
than it does in Europe. Those European countries that had a 
double standard were the natural source of supply for exportation, 
their silver currency being replaced by gold. The unceasing drain 
of the precious metals to the East may further be explained by the 
fact that the greater part of the new metal is used for ornamental 
and not for currency pmposes, and thus tlie demand is not checked 
by a rise of prices. " Another reason, not generally noticed, is that 
Eastern prices are very much iiitiuenced by custom, and thus do 
not depend on supply and demand. But it is this tendency of an 
increased quantity of money to raise prices which forms the basis 
of the economical theory of the distribution of the precious metals. ^ 
This explains the otherwise unaccountable phenomenon of a con- 
tinual drain of the money material towards those countries where 
custom has remained most powerful in regard to commercial trans- 
actions, or, in other words, the backward countiies of India and 
China. 

One of the technical features of the production of the precious 
metals may sometimes produce remarkable economic efiects, — 
namely, the fact that gold is generally found near the surface, while 
silver is obtained by deeji mining. It follows from this that the 
production of the former metal depends more on accidental circum- 
stances, while the production of silver is affected chiefly by the 
state of mechanical skill. In the Nevada mines gold and silver 
are found together, and their value in a given mass is nearly equal. 

8. Miscellanems Questions regarding Metallic Money , — 
The recent discussions of matters relating to currency, and 
the increased intercourse among the more advanced nations, 
have led to the raising of some questions with regard to 
the proper constitution of monetary systems. Each country 
possessing any claim to enlightenment has directed its 
attention to its own monetary arrangements, and compared 
them with those of others, while the effect which the cur- 
rency system of any nation exercises on its neighbours leads 
to the exciting of a lively interest in its monetary legisla- 
tion. The principal problems may be summed up under 


^ See, for details, the Eeport of Mr Goschen^s Committee, 1876, and 
W. Eageliot, Papers on the Depreciation of Silver, 

2 See A. Sutbeer in the Vierteljahrschr, fur Volkswirihsch.^ iii., 
1863. 

^ See Ricardo, Principles of Pol. JEcon.^ p. 79 (ed. M‘Cnlloch). 



three heads: (1) The proper standard to use, the discussion 
of which in practice turns on the comparative merits of a 
single standard of gold or silver and of a double standard 
of gold and silver at a fixed ratio ; (2) the system of sub- 
dividing the currency, which is generally discussed under 
the title of proposals for decimal coinage p (3) proposals 
made in many quarters to assimilate the various currency 
systems of the world. These take one of two forms. 
It is either desired that a group of nations shall assimilate 
their currencies, in which case the coinage may be called an 
international one ; or a wider view is taken, and a single 
system is advocated for aU states. This may be styled 
universal coinage. The question of the proper standard 
may be deferred for the present, as it is of a more complex 
nature than the others. Before discussing even the simpler 
of these questions it is desirable to state some elementary 
facts involved in all such points. Every currency system 
must he based on a standard unit of value whicli consists 
of a “ fixed quantity of some concrete substance defined by 
reference to the units of weight or space.” Thus the 
English unit is the which consists of a definite 

quantity of gold (123*27447 grs. standard fineness), while 
the French unit is the franc (composed of 5 grammes of 
silver T^ths fine). It is not, however, necessary that the 
standard unit shall be a coin. All that is needful is that 
the current coins shall be multiples or submultiples of the 
unit, or at all events easily reducible to it. The Portu- 
guese rei is too small to be coined, and the pound of silver 
which formed the unit of the early French and English 
currency was too large. Distinct from both the actual 
coins and the unit of value is the mo7iey of account, though 
in practice it is usually identical with one of them. In 
Russia in early times the rouble was an imaginary money 
of account not coined, while the copper co 2 -)ech was the unit 
of value. Another distinction must be pointed out, namely, 
that between standard and tolcen money, the former being 
of the same value as the metal it is made of, while the latter 
is rated at a nominal value higher than that of its material. 
The silver and copper coins in England and the smaller 
silver coins in the Latin Union are merely tokens, being in 
the case of the English silver coins about 30 per cent, below 
their nominal value. The French coins are of inferior 
fineness (835 per 1000). Token coins are only admissible 
in small payments, as otherwise — in accordance with an ele- 
mentary principle to be presently explained — the standard 
coins would be driven out of circulation. The maximum 
amount in payment for which they are legal tender is in 
England 40s. One of the functions of money being to 
afford a standard for estimating deferred payments,^ it 
is generally used as the means of discharging obligations 
when they become due, and in this aspect is styled legal 
tender. The principal coinage of any country is legal tender 
to an unlimited amount, and, when offered, discharges any 
pecuniary obligation. It is only the standard coinage which 
possesses this property, or rather the standard coinage is 
that which does possess it. 

In discussing monetary questions it is also important to 
remember that a metallic currency has to circulate among 
the most diverse classes of society, and must be suited to 
the wants, and even to the prejudices, of the population 
using it. Many curious instances of the preference of a 
community for some particular coin could be given. The 
Austrian Maria Theresa dollar is a special favourite on the 
coast of Africa, and is still coined exactly as it was in 1780. 
The inhabitants of California refused to accept the gi'een- 
backs issued during the American civil war, and conse- 
quently gold was always used in payments in that State. 
Many apparently well-devised reforms have miscarried 


^ See p. 720, above. 
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owing to the habits of the people not having been attended 
to. Some writers have, however, misconceived the prin- 
ciples of currency and extended this influence to cases 
where it does not apply. Thus it has been sought to explain 
the adoption of gold as the principal English coinage after 
1696 by assuming that the English deliberate^ preferred 
that nietal.^ The fact of different nations possessing dif- 
ferent currencies, as the prevalence of gold in England and 
of silver in France during the 18th century, is to be other- 
wise accounted for. The great mass of a population, it is 
true, take and give money mthout particularly observing 
it. It is enough if the coin conforms to the usual type. 
There exists, however, in all mercantile communities a class 
of dealers in money who make a profit by selecting the 
best coins for exportation, or, if two metals are in concurrent 
use, the coins of that metal which is undervalued in the 
proportion fixed. The mode in which self-interest thus 
operates produces an effect which may be briefly formulated 
by saying that had money drives out good money. It is 
often now called Gresham’s law,” from a former master of 
the English mint,^ who observed it. The illustrations of 
its working are numerous. Under its action the gold which 
was overvalued relatively to silver in England in 1696 
became the main English coinage, as above stated. And 
in order to meet the want of silver coins, Sir I. Newton 
advocated, and secured, the reduction of the guinea from 
21s. 6d. to 21s. The exportation of metallic money when 
an over-issue of inconvertible paper takes place is another 
case of the theorem. By means of this pxinciple we can 
easily explain the tendency of currency to depreciation, for 
when once, either by wear or by the issue of inferior coins, 
a currency has become debased, no reformation is possible 
unless the debased coins are removed from circulation, as 
otherwise they will be preferred for payments by dealers, 
and mil not be melted down or exported. All demands for 
foreign trade will be met from the best part of the coinage. 
An argument in favour of state coinage has been founded 
on Gresham’s law. It is argued that private coinage 
would lead to the issue of depreciated money.^ It is, 
however, overlooked in this argument that the action of 
the law arises from the fact that the depreciated currency 
is legal tender ; were it not so, coins less than the proper 
weight would be at once rejected. It may be added that 
Greek monetary history bears out this view.^ 

Having disposed of these elementary questions, the 
general, groups into which all currency systems fall may now 
be stated. The simplest form of currency seems to be that 
in which the state coins ingots of different metals, and 
allows them to circulate freely, without any ratio being 
fixed. This, which is the lowest form of currency proper,® 
has arisen in many countries through the introduction of 
coins of various other nations. Turkey is a European 
example. Many of the South American republics possess 
a currency of this description. A theoretical form of this 
system has been advocated in France. It is proposed to 
issue coins of one, two, five, and ten grammes of gold, and 
to allow the present silver coins which are multiples of the 
gramme to circulate along with them. The difficulties of 
this plan are so obvious that there is no likelihood of its 
being adopted. The arguments in its favour are of little 


^ Essays i% 303. 

The J ewisli and Lombard mercliants dischai’ged this function in 
the mediceval period ; Hallam, Middle Ages^ iii. p. 369, note t. 

® Aristophanes {Jdan. 719-733) appears to recognize this principle. 
Grote (vol. iii. 316 note) has misunderstood him, and seems to deny 
the principle stated. 

^ Jevoiis, Money, p. 82. ® See p. 726, above. 

® In his discussion of this vsubject Prof. Jevons, on whose excellent 
work much of this section is based, mentions currency by weight as 
the simplest form, but it is hardly correct to regard this a currency 
system j it is rather a primitive stage, closely akin to har||^- 


force, since it is, hardly correct to contend that it is, a 
natural system, when it has never been willingly adopted by 
any country. The next system to be noticed is that of a 
single metal being fixed as legal tender. This in early 
times is the really natural arrangenient, and has been 
widely adopted. It is needless to recapitulate the instances 
which have already been given in dealing with other 
matters. There is, however, a difficulty which soon arises 
under this system. If the metal chosen is not very 
valuable, it is too cumbrous for large payments ; if, on the 
other hand, it possesses a high value, it is hard to coin 
pieces suitable for small transactions. Thus, even silver 
would be too bulky for such payments as frequently occur. 
,;£100 in silver at its present value would weigh nearly 40 
tb, while it would be impossible to coin gold pieces of 
the value of a penny or even a shilling. This system thus 
naturally leads to the use of other metals besides the 
standard one, and when the state fixes the ratio between 
these metals a new system has come into existence, which 
has been called the multiple tender system. In it the 
ratios between the metals are fixed, either once for ail, or 
until changed by state authority. This system was in 
force in England from 1257 (or rather 1344) to 1664, 
the ratio between gold and silver being fixed from time to 
time by proclamation. France, too, adopted it during the 
Revolution, the ratio of 15| to 1 being that fixed between 
gold and silver. The fluctuation of currencies arranged 
on this method, owing to the action of Gresham’s law, has 
led in England and Germany to a modified system, which 
seeks to combine any advantages of the multiple standard 
with the principle of the single standard. By this method 
one metal is fixed as the principal legal tender, while the 
smaller coins are made of a less valuable material, and 
circulated at a nominal value somewhat above their real 
one, or, in other words, as token coins, but they are only 
legal tender to a limited amount. This has been called 
the composite legal tender system.’^ 

For further details reference may be made to Tables II. and III,, 
and the notes appended. Every currency system requires the exist- 
ence of subsidiary coins, and, as stated before, this want is met by using 
a less valuable metal, generally silver, and for smaller payments 
copper or bronze. But, apart from the question of the material of 
the smaller coins, it is important to determine the best ratio between 
them. The simplest of all would be the Unary. In it each coin 
w’ouldbethe half of the next highest one, and double the one imme- 
diately below it. Nothing, apparently, is plainer or simpler than 
this scale, but the objection to it is the gi’eat number of coins that 
would be required, as well as the w'ant of conformity with the 
general arithmetical scale. In a modified form it does prevail in 
many countries. Thus in England we have penny, half-penny, 
s^Vidi farthing. At a higher stage "we have the Jiorin, shilling, six- 
penny piece, and threepenny piece, and, again, the sovereign, half- 
sovereign, five-shilling piece, ^ and half-crown. The coinages of the 
Latin and Scandinavian Unions, as also those of Germany and the 
United States, have several binary series in them coins. ^ There is, 
however, no completely binary system known. The old English 
scale was partly duodecimal, and the arguments in favour of this 
arrangement are by no means weak. At present the shilling is 
duodeeimally divided. It is urged in favour of this scale that the 
main divisions of time (year and month, day and hour, are duo- 
decimally related, and that time is one of the elements in all 
questions of value. Another argument is that 12 is capable of 
being resolved into several factors (2 and 6, 3 and 4), and therefore 

7 This system came into existence in England accidentally, through 
silver being overvalued by the mint regulations, but its theoretical 
basis was given by the often-quoted work of Lord Liverpool, Covm 
of the Realm (1805), which contains even now the best explanation of 
its principles. 

® This piece is now almost extinct. 

® For instance, the 20 -franc, 10-franc, and 5-franc pieces, and, 
again, 2-franc, 1-franc, and 50-centime pieces in France, &c. ; 20-kroner 
and lO-kroner pieces, and 4-kroner, 2-kroner, 1-krone, 50-6i’e, and 
25-ore pieces in Denmark, &c. ; 20-, 10-, and 5-mark pieces, and 2-mark, 
1-mark, and 50-pfennige pieces in Germany ; while the United States 
have eagle, half-eagle, and qnarter-eagle, and also dollar, half-dollar, 
and quarter-dollar. 

See S. Laing, Notes of a Traveller, pp. 57-59. 
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i‘nal>I(>s a larpco- series of coins to he fontial.^ Tlie main reason, weighmgandineasnriiig.f hort 
liu’iU'Vt'i*, for tlie adoption of a duodeeimal system appears to have is not very coiiveiiient, as 10 can 
the. pvi'fereiieo for the nnmhor 12 so frequently shown by eai'ly (2 and 5), and one ot these is a 
sueieties ; thus, among the Snnitic races, the Jews were organized advantage has retarded the adopt 
in 12 tribes, and iii Fraly the Etruscan ieagne consisted of two base of the objections made to it. 
groups, cs'u ii of 12 cities, ^ In coum?xiou with' this it may be noted imsnitable for small purchases, an 
that a dundccimal srdein oi’ currem-v prc’vaiied south of the Apen- France adoplpd the deeiinal syste 
nim?s. At Rome ilie c/,-v was tli\'ided‘ into 12 umim. The modern now extended over all the countr: 
tcndtaicv, howevi.T, has been to adopt a decimal scale. This method II.). It is also in use in tTerman 
of notaticet, whicii is found verv widely in use among savage tribes, the Ketherlands, and Finland, as 
is imdoulwedly derived from the ten lingers of the human hands, none of these countries has a deei: 
T!,o„sli r!,.! l.ase. ] 0 is not so oemvenisnt as 12, it is firaly established , pp. 811-312. 

as tie* oniv systtmi. ol counting, and is in process of extension to g ilmK and aPCulidch, as quoted £ 


base of the objections made to it. It has been contended that it is 
imsnitable for small purchases, and for such fractions as one-third. » 
France adoplied the decimal system of coinage in 1799, and it has 
now extended over all the countries of the Latin Union (see Table 
II.). It is also ill use in Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
the Ketherlands, and Finland, as well as in the United States. But 
none of these countries has a decimal coinage pure and simple. In- 


2 Tylor, AnthropoloffiM PP- 311-312. rr., ^ i 

3 llinc: and aPCulioch, as quoted aliove. The former unfortimately pro- 
phesies that “the decimal division never will come into general use in France 
or anywhere else.” 


X d. R. iu 7.\v7., art “Moirw,” vol. XV. j). 431 (Sthed.). j or anywhere else. 

Tafj.e IL-— ‘The Cuhtarfe Spitma of CorMnentM Europe, exiiibimg the gold and silver coins, their weight, fmeness, remedy, and 


j ArsTiiiA-Hr’KOA.UY'^X— - ' 

I IQO KntUxr S GnM'.n piecfg 


' Gold (FirdCd 000- 2- 

' „ S-225S0 000- 2- 

i i 

, Silver '24-rhl4 000* 2- 

i ,, ,12*3457 000* ‘2* 

i „ ( 5*3410 520* 2* 

1 ,, i ‘2-COO 500* 2* 

I „ i l-OCG 400* 2* 


£ .s. d. $ c. 

[2*5 0 15 10 3 SC 

!‘2*5 0 7 11 1 08 

L-SO S Hi 0 96 

j2*5 0 1 111 0 4S 

2*5,0 0 5| 0 12 


5 liELoinM. iiiee France. 


L00b,v = l 
Krone, 


20 Kroner piece | Gold | S*0GO572| 000* |l*5 1*5 1 2 


4*4S02S(5' 900* 1*5 2* 0 IX 0| 2 68 


1 Knuifi ,, 
50 Ore piece . 


; Silver 15*000 
j ,, I 7*500 


800* 3* 3* 0 
SOO* 3* 3* 0 
600* 3* 3* 0 


600* 3* 3* p 0 bi\ 0 10 


J. France®— ' 

I 100 Centimes 
I ™ 1 Franc. 


! GroR.VANVi— 
( 100 Pje}infg< 
i -IJ/ar/j. 


:i5 „ 

I ’* 

2*420 

600* 

3* 

8- 

0 0 3? 

0 ~6| 

10 „ .... 


1*450 

400* 

3* 

3* 

Q 0 11 

0 2| 

300 Franc piece 

Gold 

32*25806 

900* 

2* 

1* 

3 19 $1 

19 30 

50 

>> 

16*12903 

000* 

2* 

1* 

1 19 7^ 

9 65 

20 „ 


0*45161 

000* 

2* 

2* 

> 15 10 

3 86 

10 „ 


3-225S0 

900* 

2* 

2* 

0 7 11 

1 93 

5 }, 

n 

1*61290 

900* 

2* 

3* 

0 3 111 

0 96 

5 „ 

Silver 

25* 

900* 

2* 

3* 

0 3 114 

0 96 

o 

« 

10* 

S35* 

3* 

5* 

9 17 

0 38 

1 

JS 

5* 

835* 

3* 

5* 

) 0 91 

0 19 

50 Centime.^ 


2*5 

S35* 



9 0 4k‘ 

0 10 

20 „ 

» 

1* 

835* 



9 0 2 

0 4 

20 Mark piece . . i 

Gold 

7*964054 

900* 



) 19 7 

4 76 

10 ,, ..i 


3*982477 

900* 



) 9 94 

2 38 

•5 » 

» 

1*991239 

900* 



) 410§ 

1 19 


Silver 

27*7777 

900* 



) 4 lOf 

1 19 

2 „ 

.. ■ 

11 *111 i 

900* 



) 1 114 

0 48 



5*5555 

900* 


.. ( 

) 0 11^ 

0 24 

50 Pfennige — 1 


2*7777 

900* 


.. ( 

) 0 6 

0 12 

00 ,, ....{ 

1 

If 

1-iiii 

900* 


.. ( 

) 0 2| 

0 5 


Greece.*^ See France. 
Italy. See Pr.ance. 


6 1 

J. . O 


Rem. 

p.lOOO 

Aiiproximate 
Money Value. 

g 

s 

Material 

Weight 
in Gramm 

Mille.sim 

Finenesf 

In Fineness. 

In Weight. 

Engli.sh, 

United 

States, 

i Netherlands 5— 




£ s. d. 

$ c. 

i 100 Cents = 1 30 Guilder piece Gold 6*720 

900* 

1*5 

2* 

0 16 6 

4 2 

1 G'Uilder. 5 ,, „ 3*360 

900* 

1*5 

2* 

0 8 3 

2 1 

24 „ Silver 25* 

945* 

2-5 

2*5 

0 4 2 

1 0 

1 „ „ 10* 

945* 

2*5 

2*5 

0 1 8 

0 40 

,> 5’ 

945* 

2-5 

2*5 

0 0 10 

0 20 

25 Cents „ 3*575 

640* 

2-5 

2*5 

0 0 5 

0 10 

10 „ „ 1*400 

640* 

2*5 

2*5 

0 0 2 

0 4 

5 „ ...... ,, 0*685 

640* 

2*5 

2*5 

0 0 1 

0 2 

Norway. See Denmark. 






PortugalS— 






1000Jfeis=l Crown or .$10*000 Gold 17*735 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

2 4 5 

10 SO 

Ililrei. Half-Crown or .$5*000 „ 8*867 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

1 2 24 

5 40 

One-fifth Crown or $2*000 ,, 3*547 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

0 8 10 

2 16 

One-tenth Crown or $1*000 „ 1*773 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

0 4 5 

1 8 

500 Reis Silver 12*50‘0 

916-666 

2* 

3* 

0 2 24 

0 64 

200 „ „ 5*000 

916-666 

2* 

3* 

0 0 10-4 

0 21 

1 100 „ „ 2*500 

916-666 

2* 

3* 

0 0 51 

0 11 

1 50 „ 1*250 

916-666 

2* 

3* 

0 0 25 

0 5 

Roumania. See France. 






Russia *7— 






100 Copecks Imperial or 






=siRoiible, 10 Rouble piece Gold 13*088 

916-666 

nil 

2* 

1 11 8 

7 72 

Half Imperial or 






5 Rouble piece 6*544 

916*666 

jj 

2* 

0 15 10 

3 86 

S » 3*926 

916*606 

>S 

2* 

0 9 6 

2 31 

1 „ Silver 20*7.315 

868-056 

3 ! 

'2*' 

0 8 2 

0 77 

1 » „ 10*3660 

S68-0.56 


2’ 

0 17 

0 38 

i » „ 5*183 

868-056 

33 

2* 

0 0 94 

i 0 19 

20 Copecks „ 4*146 

750-0 

,, 

'2* 

0 0 74 

0 15 

10 „ .... „ 2*078 

750*0 

33 

2* 

0 0 3| 

0 7 

5 „ .... „ 1-037 

750*0 


2* 

0 0 2 

0 4 

Servia. See France. 






Spain.® See France. 






Sweden. See Denmark. 






Switzerland, See France. 






Turkey*®— 






100 Piastres 3IecljidieorLira Gold 7*216 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

0 18 0 

4 40 

= lMod}id^ i „ „ S-60S 

916*666 

2* 

2* 1 

0 9 0 

2 20 

1 .. „ 1-804 

916*666 

2* 

2* 1 

0 4 6 

1 10 

20 Piastre.? .... Silver 24*0.55 

8.30* 

3* 

8* ( 

0 3 7 

0 88 

10 „ .... ,, 12-027 

830* ■ 

3* 

3* 

0 1 94 

0 44 

5 „ .... „ 6-013 

830* 

3* 

8* ( 

0 0 104 

0 22 

2 „ .... „ 2-405 

S80* 

3* 

3* I 

0 0 4'‘ 

0 9 

1 1-202 

830* 

3* 

3* < 

0 0 2 

0 4 


% ^ . y . ^ * Inconvertible x>aper currency. 

1 Present system introduced in 1S70, in place of system of 1857 ; 8-gulden piece equivalent to 20 francs ; silver not freely coined. The Maria Theresa dollar 
<28*0644 grammes, §ths fine) is coined as commercial money. 

3 The system now in use in the Scandinavian Union (Denmark, Sweden, and Norway) came into force 1st January 1875. It is a monometallic gold standard 
on the decimal system. *=* 


Union have restricted the coinage of silver to a small amount, thus producing what is called the Ualon hoitmx, or “ limping standard.” By it coined silver is 
ke}>t aboi'e its market value. The unit in the different states is called by different names ; in France, Belgium, and Switzerland, franc and centime ; in Italy, 
Cra ana cenusinw, in Greece, amc7uac and Icpici] in Roumania, lei and baui; inServia, dijiar and para; in Spain, ;2^ei}eto and centesimo*, hut in all cases the value 
IB- tiie aame. ■ 

4 The substitution the mtfic for the older flialer came into, force 1st January 1876. Tlie German coinage law is modelled on the English system, but is 
not yet completely settled, owing to the large quantity of silver in circulation, e > 

T *’ has been seveml times changed. In 1847 a silver standard was adopted, and continued till 1872, the unit being the silver guilder. In 

vJiine ibio fche tree coinage of gold was decreed, the silver coinage having been restricted since 1872. The ratio of gold to silver is 15*625 to 1, but practically the 

, . ■ . . Ill lit S #1 ■■ ■ . ( ■ ■■, 

6 The .single gold standard is in force in Portugal. The English^oyereign is legal tender for 4500 reis. 

mint are exceptionally good- They pap a^s commercial money at varying prices. Finland has a decimal system resembling the 
French since l&i *, the mark in gold and silver being equivalent to the franc. ° » 

o coinage was assimilated to the Battn Union in 1871. Spain, however, coins a 25-peseta piece ; the other countries of the Union do not. 

9 The Medjidie coinage was introduced m 1844. sovereigns circulate at 125 piastres, 20-frane pieces at 100 piasti-es. 

-Mi .'.J.. ’’..‘.'...k — - - * . V ^1* t-r/ ' _ • , . i ■ * 
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terjnediate coins are introduced, in France, 2-frane and 5-fraiic 
piex'es. In fact, most modern currencies are a combination of the 
decimal and binary systems, England alone adhering to a modified 
duodeciinal scale. A decimal coinage has for the last sixty years 
been proposed for England, and it is almost certain that if any one 
scheme could he pointed out as much preferable to , any other it 
would be accepted. As it is, there are two or three |)roposals, each 
commanding some support, while many advocates of the decimal 
system prefer to wait till an international agreement for its adoidion 


can be obtained. One of the schemes advanced takes the present 
farthing as its base ; then 10 farthings =1 doit (2i>d.) ; 10 
Jlrndn {2s, Id.); 10 forms == I pound {20 b. lOd.). The advantages 
of this plan are : (1) that the smaller coins now in use could he 
preserved (the penny being 4 farthings), (2) retail prices, which are lor 
the smaller articles estimated in pence, need not be altered, (3) nor 
need those which affect postage, tolls, and mileage charges. Against 
these may he set the loss of the unit of value, the pound, which 
should be raised to 20s. lOd., so that all accounts, and all large 


Table lll.—Ourrencies of the more important non-Eiiropean States. 


Coins, 

Material, 

Weight 
in Grammes. 

p 

Fineness. 1 

Rem. 

p. 1000. 

§ .SP 

Approximate 
Money Value. 

1 S| 

g Pa2 

A. NORTH AMERICA. 










British Dominions i — 










100 Cents =1 Dollar. 










Mexico 2— 







£ s. 

d. 

$ c. 

100 Cents 16 Dollar piece 

Gold 

27-067 

8 

75* 



3 4 

9 

15 74 

= 1 Dollar. 8 ,, 


13-533 

8 

75* 



1 12 

U 

7 87 

4 

55 

6-767 

8 

75* 



0 16 

24 

3 93 

2 „ 

9> 

3*383 

875* 



0 8 

1 

1 96 

1 „ 


1-692 


75- 



0 4 

Oi 

0 98 

1 

Silver 

-27-067 

900* 



0 4 

04 

0 98 

50 Cent piece , . 


13-533 

900* 



0 2 

0 

0 49 

or. 


6*767 

900* 



0 1 

0 

0 24 

United States 3 — 










100 Cents 20 Dollar piece 










= l Dollar. (Double Eagle) 

Gold 

33*436 

900* 

2* 

1- 

4 2 

6 


10 Dollar piece 










(Eagle) 

59 

16-718 

900* 

2- 


2 1 

3 


5 Dollar piece 


8-359 

900* 

2* 

2* 

1 0 

7-J 


s 

99 

5*015 

900* 

2- 

2- 

0 12 

U 


21 „ 

59 

4*179 

900- 

2- 

8* 

0 10 

4 


1 » 

55 

1*671 

900* 

2* 

3- 

0 4 

n 


1 

Silver 

26*729 

900- 

3- 

5- 

0 4 

H 


50 Cent piece , . ■ 

59 

12*500 

900* 

3- 

5- 

0 2 

0.‘, 


■ . 25 „ 


6-250 

900* 


5- 

0 1 

H 


10 

99 

2-500 

900- 

3 * 


0 0 

5 


5 „ 

99 

1-250 

900* 

3* 


0 0 

24 


S' ,, 

53 

0-S02 

7 

50- 

3* 


0 0 

n 


B. SOUTH AMERICA. 










Argentine Republic " 4— 










100 Centesi'ims 20 Peso piece . . 

Gold 

33*333 

900* 


“ 

4 1 

8 

19 94 

^IDollar 10 


16*666 

900* 



2 0 

10 

9 97 

(Peso). n 

0 59 

1 33 

8*383 

900* 



1 0 

5 

4 98 

I „ 

Silver 

27-11 

900- 



0 4 

1 

1 0 99 

Brazil 5— 

1 






1 



1000 Peis 20 Milreis piece 

' Gold 

17*927 

916-6 

1 • • 


12 4 

104 

10 91 

=1 Milrei. 10 

> 99 

1 8*963 

916-6 

1 *■ 


1 2 

5' 

5 45 

2 

Silver 

25*500 

916-6 



0 4 

5 

1 9 

1 ” 


12*250 

916-6 



0 2 

24 

0 55 



6*375 

916-6 



0 1 

1 

! 0 27 

Chili *6.*— 










100 Centavos 10 Peso piece 










= 1 Peso. (Condor) 

Gold 

15*253 

900- 



1 17 

6 

' 9 10 

5 Peso piece . . 

35 

7*626 

900* 



0 IS 

9 

4 55 

f) * ' 

95 

3*051 

900* 



0 7 

6 

1 82 

1 „ 

Silver 

25-00 

900- 



0 3 

9 

0 91 

50 Centavos piece 

jj 

12*50 

900- 



0 1 

m 

0 45 

20 


5*00 

900- 



0 0 

9 

0 18 

10 


2*50 

900- 



0 0 

41 

0 9 

6 


1*25 

900* 



0 0 

2' 

0 4 


I Belli. Approximate 
. [p. 1000. Money Value. 


States of Colombia 7- 


100 Centa vos 
=1 Peso. 


20 Peso piece 
10 „ 
(Condor) . , 
0 Peso piece 


20 Centavos . . 
10 


Peru * 8_ 

100 Centesimos 20 Sol piiece 
= l-SoL 10 „ 

5 


50 Centesimos 
20 „ 

10 „ 


Venezuela. See Colombia. 


Gold 1 32 -258 900* 

„ i 16-129 900- 
„ 8-065 900- 


Silver 25-0 
,, 5-0 


Gold i32-258 j 900 

,, 116-129 900 

,, S-06.5 900 

„ 3-2-25 900 

„ 1-613 900 


Silver -25-0 


5-0 900 
2-5 900' 
1-25 900' 


Sp , a ^ 
^ ' P Vi 


£ s. d. .t? c. 

, . . 3 19 3.1 19 30 
I ' . 

.. 1 19 8 9 65 

. . 0 19 10 4 S2 

..0 7 Hi 1 93 

. . 0 3 IH 0 96 

..0 0 9| 0 19 

..0 0 5 0 10 

1 . . 0 0 21 0 5 


■3 10 3.1 19 30 i 
11 19 8' 9 65 
0 19 10 4 82 

!0 7 lit 1 93 
,0 3 111 0 96 

'O 3 Hi 0 00 
0 1 111 0 48 
lO 0 9.1 0 19 
;0 0 4-^ 0 10 
!0 0 2.1 0 5 


India (British)9— 

3 Pie =1 Pice. 30 Rupee piece 
4Pice=lAna. (Double Mohur) Gold 23*3*21 916*6 
10A7ias=slIiupee. 15 Rupee piece 

(Mohur) .... ,f 11*665 916*6 

10 Rupee piece „ 7*772 916*6 


Silver 11-665 916-6 

„ 5-832 916*6 

„ 2-916 916-6 

„ 1-45S 916-6 


Japan * i®— 

100*S'e?i=l Yen. 20 Yen piece 
10 „ 


50 Sen piece 
20 

10 „ 


Gold 33-333 900 
„ lO-GOe 900 
„ 8-3,83 900 

„ 3 ' 3?/3 000 

„ 1-66(5 900 

Silver 10* SOO' 
„ 4* 800' 

„ 2* 800- 

„ 1- soo- 


1 10 0 7 -29 i 

1 0 0 4 so j- 

0 10 0 2 4a , 

0 2 0 0 48 i 

0 1 0 0 24 

0 0 6 0 12 

0 0 3 0 6 


4 2 0 19 94 

2 1 0 9 97 

1 0 0 4 98 

0 8 2 1 99 

0 4 1 0 99 ’ 

0 2 01 0 50 

0 0 10 ' 0 20 ; 

005 0 10 i 

0 0 21 0 5 


* Inconvertible paper cun'ency. 

PemarJcs.—Tlie currencies of such of the non-European States as were capable of being presented in tabular form have been given above, but a brief outline of- 
the currencies of less-advanced countries where a settled coinage does not prevail may be here added. The systems of the various European colonies in America 
are, as a rule, similar to their mother-countries. Some of the English possessions acquired by conquest preserve their original euiTency. In Cayenne the pre- 
Re volution French money is retained. In Paraguay and Uruguay a much-depreciated paper cuiTency circulates. The Central American states reckon in dollars. 
The Austi-alian colonies have a cuirency identical ^vith that of England ; the same currency exists in South Africa. In Mauritius the Indian system ha.s been, 
recently introduced. The various Turkish vassal states possess peculiar coinages. In Egypt, the coins of various European nations form the chief money. I'he 
Asiatic curi’encies are generally composed of silver. Ceylon has the Indian rupees. The money of Java has since 1877 been assimilated to the latest form of the 
Dutch monetary system. In China the cash forms the unit, and is made of copper, iron, and tin ; silver passes by weight~a tael, which varies from place to 
place, being the unit ; while the silver sj/cee is the usual medium of exchange. The other Asiatic currencies do not require particular notice. 

1 There is no currency issued in Canada ; English and American coins circulate. The standard is gold (£1=.$4*80). There were f(M'merly difierent methods of 
counting, viz., English sterling, Halifax currency, and Oanadian sterling, the respective ratios being 100:120 : 108. 

2 The decimal coinage has existed in Mexico since 1867. The gold coins are practically commercial money, and command a premium. 

3 The dollar was introduced in 1786 as the unit. In 1794 the ratio of gold to silver was fixed at 1 tq 15. This valuation underrated gold, consequently silver 
became the standard. In 1834 the ratio was altered to 1 to 16, and it was again changed in 1837- In these changes gold was overrated, and sib’-er was driven out 
of circulation. This led, in 1853, to the reduction of the metal in the silver coins, which thei-efore became a token-currency. The susi’iension of cash payments 
took place in 1861. In 1873 silver was demonetized, and gold became the standard. In 1S7S the “Bland Bill ” wa.s passed, making the silver dollar a legal 
tender, but confining its coinage to the executive, and fixing the amount at from two to fom- million dollars per month. These silver dollars have not got into 
circulation. The United States coin a trade dollar of 420 grs. (27*212 grammes), to compete with the Mexican dollar. 

4 Tlie Ai-gentine Confederation professes to have a gold standard. The old Sou^ American 0710 a weighed 27 grammes, v^as 875* fine, and worth £3, 4s. 6d. 

5 The Brazilian system is a depreciated form of the Portuguese. 

6 Chili has nominally a double valuation at 1 to 16-jff. Gold coins are no longer struck. 

7 The Colombian States have the Latin Union system, with a ratio of 1 to' isl. i 

8 When Peru returns to cash payments the system will be almost identical with that of Colombia. 

9 British India has a single silver standard, as the gold coins are only commercial money. The price of the rupee varies ; generally in recent years it has been, 
about Is. 8d. (=40 cents). 

10 The old Japanese coinage consisted of gold cobangs and silver itzibus, with a ratio of 1 to 4. The system was recast in 1871, and the i)resent decimal coinage 
adopted, the ratio being 1 to 16*17. The standard is now practically silver. In 1875 a tmde dollar exactly similar to the American trade dollar was introduced. 
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quotatirms, ■\vnnltl liav*' in ]>e aitoiT'd, wliile tli€ now unit of die 
farthiri^i^ would not Ir' asM’milat^'d U) JUiy other unit. This plan lias 
tborefore no L'liaiK H of iiffcj.taiiee, Anotlior proposal starts from 
the ]>n‘sent pf>uifd iiiiir. It is to he tlidded into 10 JIontLH (2s.), 
wliieh would contain luu 'ittiis (or fatihltifts rcdiUMRl 4 }»er cent.). 
A new fR>in, 1 0 uifA- pis. ‘id. }, would probably have to be intiTnUioed. 
The advantaL^eS of ]>Iau are : (1) tlie poHtid would be jireserved 
as uiiit, *2 tlio/A fA, and s'/rf/f^A^f/woiiid also be retained — the latter 
bidiii: oh ill Us. \o} rn'e'oiinrs for large amounts need 3iot be altered. 
The o’ijVrtifius a?v uSiioii as follow — (1) the eopiper coins, wliieh 
aro tboM- uiu'-T used ]w tlie poor, would all be changed, thnseansiug 
gnut r^diituUnji, fn} all ohargs s expressed in jiciice would be altered 
hi tli*' loss oi'oue of tin. parriiiS. iStill, this scheme is inueh to be 
prt'h.‘rr‘ d to tlie oim iirst nientirnied. A third plan is based on the 
f;n;t tbar -Ss. in Knglidi luomo’ is only ^d. more than 10 francs, 
llaviiigreu'aoi to rids link bidwtjcu the English and French systems, 
if piopo'-ed tci »‘oiiJ a lOU'nnic piece in gold to serve as a token 
for if The p^iiny were then reduced by 4 i»er ('ent. this piece 
would I'ontain li>0 jjcnee, and, hy coining a b-anc or tenpeniiy }>ieee 
in silver, a jradect (Iceiinal eurivm.T would be obtained. This 
arraiigcnumt would invoh'o the aboliriou of the po^f ml as well as of 
most of tlie present English coins. In faet, it is as yet premature 
to expect a system \vhi<'h will be international as tvell as de(dma], 
and the most that can be lio)Rd for is some progress towards that 
ultiniate end. AU that can he said at present is that all scliemes 
for the iiitrod.uction of the dt^-imai system should be considered with 
regard to their te-mlency to hel]» towards the assimilation of the 
English system to oth**!* furr(un'i<*s. The problem of international 
money has during the last twenty years ac<iuired much proiuiiieiice. j 
In previous historic' perio<ls the idea was partially realized. Thus 
tin* (Irachme was an international Hellenic coin, though it had 
three di derent values.^ Viider tht^ Eoman hegemony and the 
succeeding ernpint the denarius ]»eeaine the coin of the west, the 
dratlirne that of the east.” Tim nc'xt currency which can be called 
interfuitional was tlie frequently-mentioned Carlovingian system. 
Hie growth of tlie dilibreiit EuropR'an nationalities, and their frequent 
wars, prereiitcil any I'ommou coinage system being adopted by them. 
Each state deliasell its own coin at dilfereiit times, so that any 
originiil rescmhlaiices i lisa] speared. The question of unification of 
tin/ various monetary systems was thus left open for the present 
century, when iiicreased facilities for intercoui’se have led to more 
c«miplex i otoi'iiatioiial relations. An association for promoting unity 
in wtdghts, measures, and coins was founded in Paris in 1855, and 
actively advocated its principles. In pursuance of this object a 
series of conferences and congresses were held on the subject, the 
ilnst C(f them in 1S60. The congress of 1863 was held at Berlin, and 
adopted a series of important resolutions. Its report advocates the 
siixierior convenience of a gold system with a subsidiary coinage of 
silver ; the millesimal scale* of 900 as to fineness of the higher coins 
was also apiproved of, as well as the definition of the weights of coins 
on the metric system. The first pnactical outcome of the movement 
was in the monetary convention of 1865, which founded the so- 
called Latin Enion, by which France, Belgium, Italy, and Svdtzer- 
laiiil became a single monetar}’ region, with the franc or lira as unit. 
Tlie subsequent accessions to the ITnion are given in the note to the 
French coinage si^stem {Table 11. ). In 1867 a monetary conference 
was held at the same time as the Exhibition of that year, ■when the 
idea of a universal coinage was advocated, and three leading principles 
%vere laid down as necessary to that result, viz. — (1) the universal 
adoption of a single gold standard, (2) the general use of the decimal 
scale for this coinage, (3) that all coinages should be co-ordinated 
with the French system.^ Owing to the accidents of historical 
develoxmient, certain points of eoniiexion existed betw^een the lead- 
ing European systems. Thus, the franc being regarded as a unit, 
the Austrian florin w'as as 2*47, the American gold dollar as 5*18, 
and tlie English pound as 25-22. Very slight changes would bring 
these coins^ into a series of 1 : 2'^ : 5 : 25, and it was proposed hy the 
congress of 1863 that, when thus modifled, they should have inter- 
national currency in all countries where any of the four units pre- 
vailed. All outside nations ■were recommended to select whichever 
of these units they preferred. The subsequent monetary changes 
in the various European systems have, however, ended rather in 
the formation of international systems without any tendency towards 
tile establishment of a universal one. Thus, of the three principles 
laid down by the conference of 1867, two only have been adopted 
in recent cniTency reforms. On the creation of a united Germany 
afta* the Franco-German war of 1870-1871, it Tvas the aim of the 
rulers ot that country to develoj) as miicli as possible all outward 
ex^ircssions of that unitj*, and, in accordance with that concep'fcion, 
a German currency was devised which was monometallic and decimal 
(see Table II.), but which was not easy to assimilate to the French 
system, thus rejecting the third principle laid down by the Paris 
c onference, and rendering fiitiue progress more difficult. The 

T The Attic, Euboic, ana iEginetaii ; see Smith, ma. Gr. and Jim, Ant, s. 
’^.Drachma.’' ' 


'Scandinavian Union proceeded on very much the samedines as tho' 
German reform, and was, in flict, mainly caused by it. The Dutch 
Government, under tlie pressure of circumstances,^ have^ abandoned 
the silver standard and coined some gold, but their position is still 
undecided. The Austrian Govemment have made a slight step by 
issuing as gold coins S- and 4 -gulden pieces, which are the same as 
the 20- and 10-franc coins. In one part of the Eiissiaii dominions, 
Finland, the French system has been introduced, the new mark 
being equivalent to the franc. The main Eiissian system has not 
been changed, nor have any alterations been made by England, 
Turkey, or Portugal.'* The question of universal coinage has 
become implicated wdth the question of the proper standard, and 
the strong gi-omid taken up in 1867 has certainly to some extent 
been abandoned. It may, however, be considered that the present 
systems of coinage are capable of being assimilated. A comparison 
of tlie amount of pure metal in English, French, German, United 
States, and even Japanese coin shows how small is the difference.® 
An ingenious qjroposal w*as made in 1868 to the English commission 
on the question, by which the sovereign would he made identical 
with the French 25-franc piece (if that were coined). It was based 
on the faet that the sovereign contained only about 1 grain more 
of gold than the amount in 25 francs. It was proposed to deduct 
tins small amount from the bullion brought for coinage as seignior- 
age, so that no change need be made. The advocates of this scheme 
contended that prices would not be affected by the alteration. This 
reasoning did not commend itself to the commission. They accepted 
the view put forward by FTewmarch, who argued that all con- 
tracts would have to be altered to allow for the depreciation caused 
hy the change, and this position seems impregnable, so long as 
metallic currency alone is considered. Another ingenious plan was 
that of Bagehot to assimilate the English and American systems, as 
a step towards a wider change.® At the jiresent moment the great 
monetary S 3 ^stenis of (1) France and her allies, (2) England and the 
larger part of her colonies, and (8) the United States are so firmly 
established in their several countries, and the advantages of each 
system are so equal, that it is hard to see which is to give way. 
The wide area of the Latin Union, and the perfect decimal division 
of its coinage, are arguments in favour of the franc ; the greater 
value of the pound, and the immense extent of the English 
colonies and English trade, are in favour of the British unit of 
value ; while the dollar, from its convenient size and the prospect 
of the future gi’owth of the Uiiited States, has claims to be con- 
sidered in the discussion. The most probable conclusion, however, 
seems to he that the future unit will jjot be any of these coins, but 
the result of a compromise, which will lead to a new* system being 
established. The difficulties which arise when universal coinage 
schemes are brought forward ought not to conceal from us the solid 
advantages which such an institution would confer on the world. 
The arguments urged in its favour are various, and are regarded as 
being of different relative importance by their advocates. They 
may, however, all he stated as follows. (1) Increased facility of 
travelling. Though there is a tendency to under-estimate this 
element of the question, it seems impossible to doubt that the 
saving of trouble to travellers by any universal coinage system 
would be very great. The abolition even of the local currencies of 
Germany and Italy, and their replacement by uniform national 
systems, has been a great boon to tourists, but an arrangement 
which would obviate the necessity for procuring any different 
money whatever would be a still gi’eater advance. In the interests 
of peace, which is greatly promoted by extended international 
communication, it is very desirable to remove any obstacle which 
retards increased intercourse among persons of different countries. 
(2) Greater ease in adjusting the foreign exchanges. This argument 
has been sometimes pushed too far. It has been, apparently held 
that, were a universal currency adopted, the problems of the foreign 
exchanges would no longer exist. There are, however, other factors 
in the question, namely, those of time and place, which could not be 
eliminated by "the adoxAion of a single coinage system.^ Still, the 
removal of even one complicating element -would simplify exchange 
dealings. The question of mint pars "would no longer arise, and 
the specie points would be stated more simply. The friction which 
sometimes arises from the necessity of recoining the exported gold 
would also be removed, and the profits of those dealers who gain by 


4 As Austria, Eussia, and Turkey possess inconvertible paper currencies, 
and various foreign coins circulate in the last-named country, the question 
does not possess much importance for them. Portugal is closely connected 
■with England, and will probably follow her example. It may also be noticed 
that the gold coins of all these jKountries have a -jineness of fi-ths. 

5 Sovereign=7*32 grammes fine gold. 

25 franGS=7-26 ,, ,, 

TJ. S. lialf-eagle=7*52 „ „ 

German 20 mai‘k=7T6 „ ,, 

Japanese 5 yen==:7*50 „ „ 

6 See his pamphlet reprinted from the Economist It is nearly the same as 
the first proposal mentioned above,ibut it differs in contemplating the assimila- 
tion of American money, the 5-dollar piece being equivalent to the new pound. 

7, See, for this, Goschen, Foreign Exchanges, p. 5, and the ai-ticle ExchangjS 
(vol. viii. p., 784 sq.). A practical illustration is the case of Australia, where, 
though the currency is identical with that of England, bills on England are at 
a premium. 
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tlieir special knowledge would be sayed to ordinary traders. (3) 
The improvement of tbe currencies of backward states. Many 
countries still possess those mixed currencies which were once com- 
mon all over Europe, and much confusion consecj[uently arises. The 
commercial coins have been introduced for international circulation,^ 
and a universal currency would perform their fimction more satis- 
factorily. (4) Greater facility in comparing price-lists, &c. This 
advantage, which is reserved for the last, has been regarded by 
competent judges as the greatest.^ It has a practical and a theo- 
retical interest : the former, since trade with foreign countries would 
be rendered easier and safer ; the latter, since statistical inquines 
would be very much facilitated. At present, it is quite imiDossible 
for an ordinary trader to understand a set of foreign price-lists, each 
perhaps expressed in terms of a different currency from the others, — 
a difficulty which is enhanced by the variations of gold and silver 
values, not to add the case of an inconvertible paper currency. The 
existence of a common monetary language would remove these diffi- 
culties, and the premium on gold could be allowed for in the case 
of depreciated paper. A much wider development of smaller trading 
transactions would become possible, and would add to the world’s 
wealth, bTor would the greater ease of statistical inquiry be unim- 
jjortant ; the rates of wages in different countries, and the profits 
on different transactions, would be readily compared, and the move- 
ments of labour and capital to the most advantageous points 
rendered more rapid. Against these great gains can be set only a 
certain and a possible disadvantage — namely, the loss and trouble 
involved in change, which would, of course, for the time be con- 
siderable, but would soon be over, and the chance that some states 
might issue a depreciated currency, which would expel the other 
and better coins. In the case of a universal coinage this case would 
hardly arise, since there would be no field of employment for the 
purer coins, and they would consequently remain in circulation, 
but the whole currency would become depreciated. Proper mint 
regulations, however, would obviate this danger, and could surely 
be devised. It may be said that the principal hindrance to one 
coinage system for all civilized states is the as yet unsettled ques- 
tion of the standard to be employed. Till the debate on this 
problem is closed it is vain to expect monetary unification. The 
establishment of a universal system based on gold seemed quite 
feasible to the conference of 1867, but doubtful to that of 1878, while 
a double standard was the proposal discussed in 1881. 

9. Considerations on the Questions arising from the Con- 
flict of Standards. — In tbe preceding section the various 
possible monetary systems were set forth, but no discussion 
was entered into with respect to their comparative merits. 
Only three of these systems need be here examined, namely, 
the single standard system, the multiple standard system, 
.and, lastly, the composite system. Nor even is there any 
need for examining the various possible single or multiple 
standards. The single silver standard is the only one of 
the former, as the double gold and silver standard is the 
only one of the latter, which need be taken into account. 
It is true, historical inquiry has shown that the problem of 
the proper proportion between two different metals when 
used together presented itself to the Chinese with regard 
to their iron and copper coinages ; but the course of mone- 
tary evolution, as discussed in section 3, has resulted in the 
rejection of the less valuable metals and in confining the 
material of the principal coins to silver and gold. The use 
of silver as a principal coinage was, as we have seen, widely 
diffused. The Hellenic coins were composed of that metal, 
•gold being afterwards introduced as a variable commercial 
money; and copper was brought in still later as a token 
currency. Though copper preceded silver as money in 
Borne, the latter, soon after its introduction, succeeded in 
displacing it, the ratio first fixed being 1 to 250. A regular 
gold coinage did not exist at Borne till the empire, but 
gold in bars passed, the legal ratio being 1 to 11*91. Still 
the question^ connected with the use of a double standard 
do not seem to have arisen. ^ The various European mon- 
archies had silver as their principal money (see p. 726 5 g., 
above), gold where it was used being, as in Greece, a 

^ The principal of these are — the Austrian Maria Theresa dollar, 
the Mexican dollar, and the United States trade dollar, which is 7| 
grs. heavier than the national coin of the same name. See also Tables 
II. and III. 

2 Bagehot and Prof. Jevons. The former dwells on the com- 
mercial aspect; the latter naturally places the scientific side first. 

3 See Mommsen, Uist. of Rome, ii. p. 882 and iv. p. 55B. 


commercial money. The advance of gold to a position 
parallel to silver was commenced in the 13th and continued 
in the 14th century, the method of regulating the mixed 
gold and silver currencies being by proclamation, which 
fixed the varying ratios from time to time. In England 
this course was followed from the first introduction of 
gold coins (1257) to 1663.^ From 1663 to 1717 silver 
was the standard, and the gold coins passed at their mar- 
ket value. As the silver coins were very much debased, 
the gold guinea sometimes was deemed equivalent to 30s. 
After the recoinage of 1696 the guinea passed at 21s. 6d. 
At this ratio silver was underrated, and was accordingly 
exported to Continental Europe and to India. The loss of 
the silver coins aroused the public attention, and the matter 
was submitted to Sir I. ISTewton, whose answer was given 
in his Third Representation. He proposed to reduce the 
guinea from 21s. 6d. to 21s. as an experimental measure.^ 
The proper reduction for the object in view would have 
been to 20s. 8d. The silver drain, therefore, continued, 
and England came to have a gold currency. An opposite 
arrangement gave France a silver coinage. The recent 
facts of French monetary history, as well as those of the 
United States, illustrate the same condition of afiairs. The 
difficulty of constituting a double standard system on a 
secure basis is thus made clear, so far at least as regards a 
single country. For the continuance of the two metals in 
the currency depends on the market ratio and the legal 
ratio between gold and silver being the same. The slightest 
examination of the history of these metals will show how 
variable they have been. Without accepting the estimates 
which regard silver as being more valuable than gold, the 
well-attested variations of the precious metals have been 
very considerable. Thus, Herodotus estimates the ratio as 
1 to 13, Plato 1 to 12, Menander 1 to 10, and in CsesaFs 
time the ratio was 1 to 9.’^ Table I. contains the varia- 
tions since the discovery of America. In the 14th century 
the vain# of gold rose remarkably, and the gradual move- 
ment has ever since been towards an appreciation of gold 
relatively to silver. Another point, previously noticed, is 
the tendency, as wealth increases, to adopt a more valuable 
form of currency. Greece, Borne, and England all afford 
illustrations of this movement. The experience of the evils 
of a mixed currency led the earlier writers on coinage in 
England to regard a single standard system as the best, and 
silver as the most suitable metal for the standard. Locke, 
Petty, and Harris all advocated this view. The earlier 
Italian writers proposed to combine gold and silver at a 
ratio of 1 to 12, which they conceived to be the actual pro- 
portion. The theory of a composite system was, as before 
mentioned, first given by Lord Liverpool.^ This method 

^ The various changes made can be estimated from the Tables given 
in Essays on Money, &c. ; see also Brit, 8th ed., article 

Money.” A careful statement will he found in Lord Liverpool’s 
work, ch. xi. 

® Newton’s report will be found m Eelect Tracts on Money, edited 
by J. E. M'Culloch for the Political Economy Club (1856). One 
passage is worth quoting. “ The demand for exportation arises from 
the higher price of silver in other places than in England in propor- 
tion to gold, . . . and may therefore be diminished by lowering the 
value of gold in proportion to silver. If gold in England, or silver in 
East India, could he brought down so low as to hear the same propor- 
tion to one another in both places, there would be here no greater 
demand for silver than for gold to be exported to India. And if gold 
were lowered only so as to have the same proportion to the silver 
money in England which it hath to silver in the rest of Europe, 
there would be no tmyptation to export silmr rather than gold to any 
other part of Europe ” (p. 277). The italics are in the original pass- 
age, which has been much discussed in recent controversies. 

® Del Mar, iTwt of the Precious Metals, p. 221. According to 
this writer, the variation has been 200 degrees — i,e,, from silver being 
10 times as valuable as gold, gold has come to be 20 times more 
valuable than silver. 

7 See Smith, Diet of Ant, s. v. Argentum.” 

® See above, x>. 731. 
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Ei'igiaTui, as it were^ ai^cidentaliy, and deliberately adopted 
only in iHid. Tin' irivwal gntMj results which follow^ed 
made all English tcoiioiuists of that period warm advo- 
cates of the couipositc systCTo. Unis, McCulloch ..and 
Tooke- agree in supi^^auing the English system, as also does 
J. B. l\ri.ll.'^ On the Ooiitiueiit the weight' of authority 
was more divided, aiid the existence of the French bi- 
metallic systciu gave support to the advocates of a double 
standard. The result of tiie gold discoveries in Australia 
and h*aii forma was to greatly increase the supply of that 
metah and, under the action of GreshariTs law’, to change 
the French currency from silver to gold, while Holland, to 
avoid the evils which vvere anticipated from the reduced 
value of that metal, adopted silver as the standard. The 
movements in favour of a universal currency described 
above, conduned with the course of events, brought the 
standard question into greater prominence. The proposal 
of the Paris conference of 1867 for a single gold standard, 
and a universal coinage on that basis, raised the question 
to great pruminence. Woiowski and Courcelle Beneuil 
strongly opp<')sed the recormneudatioii, the former predict- 
ing that a disastrous appreciation of gold would follow. 
This view seems borne out by the result, for, although a 
imiversai coinage was not created, yet Germany and the 
Bcandinaviaii Union both changed from a silver to a gold 
standard, while Holland and the United States both made 
movements in the same direction by demonetizing silver 
and making pre])aratioris for adopting gold. ^ The Latin 
Union at the same time restricted their silver coinage, which 
had nearly the same etiect as the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard;- The result of these extensive changes was to cause 
much confusion. The more ardent advocates of a double 
standard, too, attributed most of the continued tade de- 
pression to this cause. The altered condition of opinion on 
the question was seen at the monetary conference held at 
Paris in 1878, where the universal demonetization of silver 
was considered to be dangerous. The “ Bland Act ’’ of the 
United States, which theoretically decreed the double 
standard (1878), was another instance of reaction. The 
great depreciation of silver, which resulted mainly from its 
having ceased to he money over a large part of the civilized 
ivorld, severely affected the Indian finances,^ and thus the 
advocates of a double standard 'vvere able to command some 
attention in England. The conference held in Paris in 
1881 reflected these changed views. The supporters of 
the double standard took the initiative and proposed a 
treaty based on the double standard at a ffxed ratio, but 
no conclusion was arrived at — England, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian Union upholding the gold standard. 

Such, in brief, has been tlie recent history of the standard question, 
audit now becomes desirable to examine more closely the conflicting 
arguments in the various shapes they have taken. The older English 
advocates of the gold standard have found their best representatives 
in Lord. Liverpool and Tooke. The former of these adopted the 
argument used by Petty, Locke, and Harris, that only one metal 
can be the standard of value at a given time, hut he held that the 
advance of England in wealth rendered gold a more suitable material 
than silver for the principal money. He added that by law the 
power lay in the sovereign to settle the standard, and, as a matter 
of fact, he contended that gold was actually at that time (1805) the 
English standard in tiommon estimation. These arguments wore 


^ Lord Ashburton was tlie only person of influence who advocated 
the double standard, 

- The amounts decreed to be coined each year were as follows : — ^ 
Frs. 

1874=120,000,000 
1875=150,000,000 
1876=120,000,000 
1877= 65,000,000 
1878= 9,000,0001 „ . 4 . t i 

1879= 20,000,000]'|^“ Italy only. 

® See, for a full discussion, W. Bageliot, JQie^eciatwn^af^ltver^ 


supported by a mass ofhistorical examples.'^ Tooke, who dealt with 
tln 3 subject in his //w/or// 0 / Prices, seu'erely criticizes the double 
Standard. He points out that it would be mipossible to keep both 
metals in circuEtion, and that it would be the mienor one which 
would remain, H e also indicates a more refined obj ectioii, namely, the 
difficulty of coiistitiiting a bank reserve under the double standard. 
Thus if silver were tlie more valuable, and the reserve consisted 
mainiv of it, there w^oiild be an inducement tomiake a run on the 
reserve, so as to drain out the small quantity of _ gold and then get 
the more valuable silver.^ The silver standard was preferred by 
Kicardo, ivho fully accepted the arguments against the double 
standard as conclusive ; his view was, that silver vras steadier in 
value than gold, and was the standard money iu other countries, 
wiiile the objection to it on, account of its greater bulk^ ivas, he 
thought, obviated by the use of paper money for circulation.^^ J. 
i S. iMill pronounces no opinion as to the comparative merits of gold 
' and silver, but ho objects to the double standard on the usual 
ground that the cheaper metal is the only one used in payments, 
and that therefore the fluctuations are more frequent under a double 
standard regime. The advocates of the concurrent use of the two- 
metals, proiniueiit among whom ivere AYolowski on the Continent 
and Seyd in England, contended that these objections were ill- 
founded, for (1) the double standard, thougli it produced (Ac., 
admitting tho assumption of their opponents) more frequent fluctua- 
tions, still did not vary so widely from the mean, since in each case 
it was the metal which determined the value,’' and .(2) the 

a(.dioii of Gresham’s law would produce a compensatory action. 
Thus, if silver be undervalued in a double-standard system, a drain 
sets ill to other countries where it is more valuable. The quantity 
of silver is thus reduced and its value raised, while gold is imported, 
its (piantity increased, and its value lowered. "VV ere gold the under- 
valued metal, the converse process would take place. The sound- 
ness of this position is illustrated by the case of the great transforma- 
tion of the Erench currency (1849-iS60) . During the rapid increase- 
of tlie gold supjplies the value of silver only rose about 3 per cent. ; 
in fact the depreciation was spread over the two metals, and not 
confined to gold.^ In addition to the above arguments, it was 
urged by Woiowski that any attempts to establish a universal gold 
standard as contemplated by the Paris conference of 1867 would 
cause a great appreciation of gold, which would be disastrous to 
commercial interests, while silver would lose most of its value. ^ The 
services which the double-standard countries rendered by acting as 
intermediaries between gold and silver standard countries was also 
dwelt on, the ease with which the mass of silver needed for exporta- 
tion to the East was supplied from Prance during the years 1853-56 
being an instance in point. The monetary difficulties, as indicated 
above, which followed the adoption of gold by Germany and the- 
Scandinavian Union, as well as the embarrassment of the Indian 
Government, from the resulting depreciation of silver, revived the 
double-standard advocates. Cerniischi and De Laveleye .came- 
forward as supporters of what the former called himetalUsM, that is- 
to say, the establishment of a universal, or at all events a large- 
international, currency, based on the concurrent circulation of the- 
two metals gold and silver at a fixed ratio. This plan has gained 
many supporters, though the tendency among English economists 
was at first to decline even to consider it ; and not even yet does 
the question appear to have received that careful examination by 
monometallists which would be desirable.® 

The bimetallists start with a discussion as to the causes which 
determine the value of money. They iioint out that there are two- 
extreme theories : one that the value of money depends on the will 
of the sovereign (the fiat theory) ; the other that the value of 
money is entirely independent of state control, and determined by 
economic conditions (the free trade theory). Heither of these is 
accepted by the bimetallists. They take up a middle ground and 
hold that, by its power of deciding what substance shall be deemed 
legal tender and discharge all obligations, the state is able to deter- 
mine, witimi limits, what substances shall be money and what the- 

^ Coins of the Realm, pp. 128-165. 

® Tliis objection to the double standard is also urged by Prof. Thorold 
Rogers and by Bagehot. Actual instances of the difficulty occurred in 
1860, and again in 1876, with the Bank of France. 

® “Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency,” Works (ed. 
MUnlloch), p. 403. 

The superposition of two curves, each representing the variations 
of one metal, and the formation of a third curve representing the 
lowest concurrent points of each, will make this clear. See Jevons, 
Mm&y, p. 138. 

^ See J. E. Cairnes, Essays in RoL Meon., pp. 140-143. 

® Mr A. J. Wilson has collected a series of articles on Reciprocity, 
Bimetallism, and Land Tenure Reform, and Prof. Bonamy Price dealt 
with Bimetallism and Pair Trade in his address to the Social Science 
Congress in 1882. But th^re is no fair reason for placing E. de Laveleye, 
Luzzati, Cernuscii, Dana Horton, and other supporters of biinetallisni 
r-^and we may add Prof. F. A. Walker— -in the same category with the 
advocates of (so-called) “Reci|>r6city.” 
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value of tliose substances sliall be. They argue from history , that 
several metals have been successively demonetized, that diferent 
ratios have been fixed between metals circulating together, that in- 
couvcrtible paper currencies have been kept in circulation by the 
will of tl ie state. ^ The doctrine of cost of production as determining 
the value of money is also assailed by them. They hold that it is 
the quantity of money which governs its value, and that cost of 
production has little or no iiifliieiice in the matter. The next step in 
the bimetallic argument is to contend that their proposed ratio for 
gold to silver (1 to 15|) can be maintained by tlie legal regulations 
to that effect. The common objection to bimetallism is, that which- 
ever metal was undervalued would be exported. They answer that 
the same ratio existing over all, or a great part of, the world, there 
would be no inducement to export either metal, and in sup];)ort 
of their argument they apj)eal to the passage from JNewtoii quoted 
above, and claim him as the inventor of modern bimetallism.'^ 
Thirdly, a greater stability as regards value is claimed for the two 
inetaIs’'combined than for either singly, since the fiiietiiations are 
distributed over a wider field, and, the conditions of production of 
gold and silver being somewhat ditferent, fluctuations in them tend 
to cGiinterbalance each other. A fourth point consists in the greater 
facilities which would exist for trade, since the fluctuations of the 
exchanges which arise from the existence of gold and silver currencies, 
and the variations of relative value of these metals, would under 
a bimetallic system disappear. The fifth argument for bimetallism 
is the advantages which would result from the increased prices 
caused by the greater abundance of money, or at all events from 
the check to any fall in prices wliiedi might arise from a diminution 
in the production of gold. The final argument is that a universal 
currency is desirable, and that, a single gold currency being by 
general consent practically impossible, this advantageous reform 
can be realized in no other way than by adopting a plan which per- 
mits the concurrent circulation of tvro metals. Most of these posi- 
tions are contested by the monometallists, and even where any 
concession is made the value of the advantage to be reaped is esti- 
mated at a much smaller amount. The contention that the value 
of money is largely influenced by state demand is met by the 
assertion that cost of production is the ultimate regulator of value, 
and that any artificial regulation would stimulate the production of 
the cheaper metal, and thus flood the world with it. The fixing of 
a ratio different from the market one is derided by them^as absurd, 
and an extreme case is instanced for this purpose. Is it possible, 
they ask, to make the value of silver equal to that of gold ? If not, 
how can it be possible to alter the market ratio in even the slightest 
degi'ee ? Is there not a great demand for the precious metals in the 
various trades ? And would not the ratio of this demand be affected 
by the fixing of a new ratio ? The argument of bimetallists that 
their system would produce greater stability in the value of money 
is met by the answer that there is no proof of this. It is quite 
possible that a single metal may be steadier in value than two com- 
bined, and the evidence of history shows that silver is more liable 
to depreciation than gold. The argument derived from the advan- 
tages to exchange transactions is to a slight extent admitted, but 
it is pointed out that the factors which afiect the foreign exchanges 
are so numerous, and are so rapidly eliminated in the course of 
trade, that a radical currency change need not be adopted for this 
purpose. It is also shown that, even when most European countries 
were bimetallic, fluctuuLions in the exchange price of silver took 
place ; and still more that, where it is the less valuable metal that 
is in course of depreciation, bimetallism can afford no aid. The 
assumed tendency of the bimetallic scheme to produce a higher 
scale of prices than would otherwise prevail is dwelt on by oppo- 
nents as a proof of its inherently vicious character. The claim to 
benefit the world by adding to its stock of money places bimetal- 
lists in the same class with the advocates of inconvertible paper 
money, and shows the absence of reason in their views. Their 
position becomes the same as that of the Birmingham currency 
school. The proposition that the quantity of money is of no con- 
sequence since prices vary in proportion to it is cited as conclusive, 
and the contempt so frequently expressed for bimetallists is ac- 
counted for by their advocacy of this principle of the beneficial 
effects of an increased amount of money. To the contention that 
bimetallism is the necessary condition for a universal coinage system 
the answer is, that the idea of universal coinage is premature, and 
that the introduction of the gold standard is desirable as 

preparing the way for a future universal coinage based on gold 
monometallism. On the practical question as to the actual intro- 
duction of the system, the monometallists deny the possibility of 

1 See Dana Horton’s paper on the Position of Lam in the T)ocMm of Money, 
presented to the monetary conference of 1881 (Appendix ix. C). 

^ On p. 721, above, the theory of money value has been stated, and the objec- 
tions to the cost of production theory given. It is strange to find Jevons 
arguing (in common with Bagehot and Prof. Price) that the value of money 
ultimately depends on cost of lu-odnction, when his examination of that doc- 
trine in general is considered. Compare Contenup. Bev: ^May 1881) with Jevons’s 
Theory of PoJ. Econ., p. ^01 sq. 

3 Modern himetallists freely admit that two different bimetallic systems— 
having different ratios— could not exists for each would drain the other of 
one metal. 


forming a universal bimetallic league which ^would not be liable to 
be broken up by war, or impaired by some of tbe states wbieli com- 
posed it issuing inconvertible paper. On the other hand, the various 
international- conventions for postal purposes, extradition, ^ com- 
mercial arrangements, and other matters of interest, are considered 

by bimetallists as evidences of the feasibility of their plan. 

The above summary gives the main arguments on each side 
of the discussion as given by the advocates of the contending 
principles. A short considei'ation will show that the controvepy 
may be suitably divided into three heads, viz. — (1) the possibility 
of constructing a universal bimetallic system w'hich shall be in 
accordance wdth sound economic principle ; (2), if the Tirst question 
be answered in the affirmative, the comparative merits of this 
system as opposed to the present varietj^ of systems, or a future 
universal gold-standard system ; and (8) the expediency under 
present circumstances of nations in general, and England in parti- 
cular, joining in the proposed convention. Each oi these topics 
calls for some remark. (1) The possibility of a bimetallic system 
can hardly be denied. XJnder all the difficulties attending its 
existence in a single country, it was retained in practical work- 
ing in France during the early part of the 18th century, and it 
is plain that a widely-extended league would afford a better field 
for its action. It is quite possible that national preferences for one 
metal or the other would be displayed, but this would be no 
hindrance, since the exchanges would be regulated by the legal rate, 
and prices would depend on the total quantity of both metals 
(the amount of gold being multiplied by the legal ratio, and added 
to the amount of silver).^ The objection which denies the power of 
Governments to fix the relative values of gold and silver, and which 
I is supported by the instance of the extreme case of silver being 
made equal in value to gold, may be set aside by the consideration 
that the use of the precious metals takes two forms — («) their use 
as commodities, (6) their use as money. Since the state can 
influence the demand for these metals as money, and since therefore 
it can raise the value of either of them by this increased demand, it 
follows that, Avithin assignable limits, it can fix the ratios betAveen 
them, and that these limits are “the ratio which Avould subsist 
between their A^alues if gold were demonetized, and that Avliich 
w^onld subsist if silver Avere demonetized.”^' The possibility of bi- 
metallism, if all nations Avere agi’eed, is allowed by some mono- 
metallists Professor Jevons), and an unconscious argument to 
this effect Avas given by the proposal of Chevalier, at the time of the 
Australian gold discoveries, to adopt silver as the standard and 
demonetize gold, which is a clear recognition of the force of laAv in 
monetary questions. It is therefore reasonable to answer in the 
bimetallists’ favour the question first raised. (2) The considerations 
to be taken into account under the second head are far more com- 
plex, and do not admit of accurate determination. The present 
currency systems of England and the Scandinavian Union are 
based on the composite system, and afford the greatest satisfaction 
to the inhabitants of those countries. The bimetallic system of 
the Latin Union has been suspended, the introduction of silver 
as the principal money not being desired by the A^arious peoples 
concerned. Germany has lost considerably by the sales of depre- 
ciated silver, and, were a gold standard once firmly established, it 
is not likely that any Avish for change would be manifested. With 
silver countiies the case is different. They have to receive masses 
of depreciated silver and to give commodities in exchange, while 
theii* purchasing power is reduced owing to the greater relative 
value of gold to silver. It Avould therefore be clearly advantageous 
for silver-using countries that a system should be adopted Avhich 
would raise the value of their money, and save them from the 
necessity of importing large quantities of silver to produce a proper- 
adjustment. The ultimate consequences of the complete demone- 
tization of silver as regards silver-using countries are not so clear. 
The supply of gold might suffice for all Avants, and might furnish 
abetter cuiTency than the heavier silver. The preservation of 
two separate monometallic systems, of gold for the more adA^anced 
countries of Europe and the United States, of silver for Eussia and 
India, Avould, Avhen the superfluous stock of silver had passed to 
the East, pi’esent little difficulty after equilibrium Avas attained. 
The neAv ratio between silver and gold would become established, 
and silver prices in silver-using countries would be higher in pro- 
portion to the fall in the value of silver. It is therefore plain that 
a suitable adjustment would be reached under any variety of 
currency systems, and it may therefore be concluded that the 
comparative merits of the competing standards are not capable of 

4 The principal sources for the above summary, besides -works before cited, 
are the pamphlets of Seyd, Gernuschi, and Be Laveleye, on the bimetallist 
side, as well as the articles of the latter in the Fort, and Contmih Beviews. 
The monometallist arguments are given by Prof. Jevons (Contemp., May 1881), 
Mr R. G-iffen (Essays in Finance, pp. 286-310), and Lord Sherbrooke (Nineteenth 
Century, April 1S82). See also the Report of the Paris conference, 1881, and 
Mr T. H. Fairer, The State in its Relation to Trade, pp. 49-52. 

5 It is assumed that the other factors which inllueiice the value of money 
(see p. 722, above) remain constant. 

6 Mr J. J. Murphy in DuhlUn Statistical Journal, vol. viii. p. 282. See also 
M. Walras, Jo%ir^al des jEcon^iistes, May ISSl, “Theorie Math^matique du 
•b!m6taUisme.’7)4 
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at Tuc irafncsliate introrlnetion of a 

uiuvf‘i\si] 140I1I riir}‘‘-iiey is I.y tljt- aflniis^iolJ of all jiarties eijilat'iitlr 
un<!«-sirabl<% /Uhi TLi>"is tluMjaly settled iu tlje eoiirroversy. 
{Z^ The l:i-t le-ad the hiraefallie «]Ue?^tioit embraces is the 

practical expediniey of jomiiig in a bimetallic league with 
a ratio of i to I el.” 'Witii, regard to this aspect of the question 
th»' answs'r, tbr ihij.au'l ;it least, ought to be a negative one. ^ The 
presHiji. Ihiglisb iiifac;tarr system lias worked well. . It is firmly 
in hubit'^/and is not therefore to be lightly ahao.- 

done 1. -.\g.iin, the inten sts of English ci‘<4itorsare plainly opposed 

to afiy jfio\a ment cuiculated to raise the value of silver, relatively to 
g<nd,'rti!d \*i depreeiare prices in general. The threat of some bi- 
ad iainonsvill be ihiven to adopt a gold standard, 
and thus produi-e a <-r’sis in the English irioncy market by the- 
resulting guld drain, is i,)f no v.’ciglit: ; any «h*aiii of English gold will 
have lo'he paid for at a liigh price, .and the simple expedient of 
rai-*.ingthe banJc-inte will rtstore as nundi bullion as is needed in 
Englainl. The intcre>rrs of other coujitries cannot be so clearly 
'bU'-rniineil. A staW- lilvo i lerinany, holding a large store of depre- 
silver, may desire other .states to become bimetallic, but will 
hariliy de.dre to ”do ,-^0 liersclf. The interests of India and other 
siicer-staiidard coiintncs Iiave bc(Ui considered before. When all 
these aspects of the question have been exaiaiiied the most probable 
conclusion is, that the clianec.s of a bimetallic league in the iinme” 
diate future arc veiy small, and that future monetary evolution will 
he rubai rather by the cnursc of events, and the pressure of circtim- 
stajiees in each siparate state, than by tlie conscious deliberations 
of an international confer»-nco. 

Bihl byfni i>hjj , — The literature of the various questions connected 
with money is veiy cxrcatsive, autl onb/ a brief notice of it can be 
given here." Tin' ]trinei]»al authority among the Greeks is Aristotle, 
who in two p.as''age.s (A'A. Eth,, v. 5 ; EoL, i. 9) lias discussed the 
qualities of inoiK'y, and ] jointed out its functions with great clear- 
iie.-’iS. Xenophon aho, in his work On the Athemmi EtaU, dealt 
with tlie value of the precious metals, though his views are partially 
ervtmeous. Thti only jsassages worth noticing in Latin literature 
ai'e those of Pliny, who seems to have held a form of the mercantile 
tln^ory, and Pauius, vrho, in a fragment preserved in the Digest^ has 
trcatetl of the origin of moiiey. The mediaeval literature embraces 
.s’fvtjral works dealing specialfv with the question of changes in the 
starnhird of money, v.iiicii were condemned by the theologians. The 
Ih’st ti’eatibC profosscaliy 011 the s])ccial subject of money is a work 
by Nicholas Oresiue, bishop of Lisieiix {oh. 1382), entitled i)e Origine^ 
Xaiiirn, J(tn\ e4 2[iitaftonihiis Mo-netarumy reprinted in 1864 (Paris) 
by Wolows'ki, and even now worth reading. The next work to 
be noticed is the I)e Monetarinn Fotcdaie mmil el Utilitate libellus 
(NureinlKirg, 1542), a fragment of a larger treatise on economics, of 
Gahrkd Eiel [oh. 1495), It lias bc3en remarked that ‘Hhe favourite 
subject of the economists of the 16th century was that of money.” 
The tirst of these works to be noticed is De Uonctse Oudend^ Bedione 
by Ctqjeruiciis, npurinted along with the work of Oresme above 
mentioned. At a later date the Jesuit l\rariana discussed the varia- 
tions in prices under the title Ec Monctse Midationc. In the same 
century an anonymous work appeared in German, with the title 
Guru'ltic Etiuinicn von der Jlnnize (1530). In 15S8 Davanzati issued 
Zt'zione delh Motick. ailvocating a bimetallic system. The problem 
of the elevation of prices caused by the American mines led to the 
issue of several works, one of the most remarkable being the 
of William Statford (1581). 

In the 17th century Sir W. Petty dealt with money in a tract, 


Qutxnldhmicimgue (1682). The recoinage of 1696 called forth 
Lowndes’s Essay for the Amendment of the Ether Coins, ami Locke’s 
Earthier Cdnsidcredtons conecrnEig vii tstng the JCiIiie at jlotuy. In 
the ISth ceotiiry tlie Itcports of Sir I. Newton, as A[a.ster of the Idint, 
are valuahie. Cautiilou’s Essai (Paris, 1755) contains in its 2d and 
3d parts a .sound account of currency. Harris’s Essay on Money 
and Coins {11 M) is also useful. An earlier tract by Pice Vaughan, 
Etscoiirse of Com and Coinage (1075), is brief, Imt correct in prin- 
emle. Adam Smith’s WeaUh of Eations (London, 1776) discusses 
the subject of money in B. i. cdis. 4 and 5, while seigniorage is 
examined in B. iv. ch. 6. The treatise, The Cdim of the Ilealni 
(London, 1805), by the first earl of Liverpool, elaborately discussed 
the question of the proper standard, and has powerfully influenced 
monetary legislation in England and Germany. Eicardo’s pam- 
phlets on the bullion, question added to the knowledge of the laws 
xviiieh regulated a depreciated currency. Senior, in his Zedurcs 
on the Cod of oUaZning J7o?2c?/ (London, 1829), developed the theory 
. of the international distribution of the precious metals. 

The last half century has been a time of active discussion regard- 
ing monetary questions, — the gold discoveries, international coin- 
age, decimal coinage, bimetallism, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in countries ■where an ineonvertible cuiTency has existed, 
each of these topics having had its special literature. Some of these 
wmrks have been mentioned when dealing with the special questions 
they refer to, and these, in turn, refer to many others. It will 
suffice here to mention more general works. The theory of money 
is dealt with by the leading English economists in their S3nstematic 
works (Mill, Pri-miptles, B. iii. chs. 7-10, 19, 21 ; Enweett, Manual, 
B. iii. chs. 6, 6, 15, 16 ; Shadwell, System, B. iii. chs. 1-3 and 8), 
also by Cherbiiliez {Precis, B. ii. ch. 3, vol. i. and B. ii. ch. 3, voi. 
ii.). Chevalier has devoted the third volume of his Cours (Paris, 
1842-50) to the subject, with the title of “ La Mouiiaie.” The late 
Professor "W. S. Jevons’s valuable work, Money cmd the Mechanism- of 
Exchange, and Professor Hussey W^alsli’s concise Mdallic 

Currency (Dublin, 1853) may also be used. More elaborate thaii 
either of these is P. A. Walker’s the . most comprehensive 

work on the subject in English ; his smaller work, Money in its 
Relation to Trade and Industry, is likewise very good. Wolowskils 
VOret T Argent contains much information, as does also Knies’s 
Las Geld. E. Seyd’s Bullion and Foreign Exchanges is serviceable, 
but the changes since its publication (1869) deprive it of most of 
its value. The various editions of Tate’s Cambist give the most 
accurate (though often imperfect) statements as to the facts of 
currency. Jacob’s work on The Prochtetion and Consumption of 
the Precious Metals gives many interesting details, though the 
conclusions are often fanciful, and the authorities relied on not 
trustworthy. The recent work of Dei j\Iar, History of the Precious 
Metals (London, 1880), furnishes a criticism and continuation of 
Jacob, and supplies many new details. His eritieism of the 
cost of production ” theory as applied to gold and silver is especi- 
ally useful. Some of his view's on the moral aspects of the question 
need qualification. Professor Sumner’s History of the American 
Currency may be relied upon for its facts. The Reports of the various 
conferences also supply abundant information on their special topics. 
Among these may be” mentioned the Proceedings of the Paris con- 
ferences of 1867, 1878, and 1881 ; the Eecimal Coinage Commission 
(1868) ; the Erencii MngvAte Mondwb'e (1870) ; and the Rc 2 }ort of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Depreciation of Silver 
(1876). The Reioortsof the (English) Mint furnish information as to 
the coinage changes of each preceding j’car. (C. F. B.) 


MONFEER-ATO, or I^EontfeeraTj an ancient inarqitisate 
of FTorth Italy, in the valley of the T<anaro, the name of 
which still survives in the fuller title (Casale Monferrato) 
of the towm of Casale. The princes of MonfeiTato were 
among the most powerful Italian families of the Middle 
Ages. Among them tvere several famous crusaders : 
Conrad, prince of Tyre from 1187 to 1192, the valiant 
opponent of Saladin ; and Boniface, king of Thessalonica 
from 1183 to 1207. In 130o, on the extinction of the 
male line, the marquisate 2 )assed to Theodore Paheoiogus 
through his mother, the empress Irene. The Palieologi 
became extinct in 1533. The duchy was subsequently 
attached to Mantua, and ultimately absorbed in Savoy in 
the beginning of last century. 

MOSTGE, G-ASPAitB (1746-1818), French mathemati-' 
cian, the inventor of descriptive geometry, was born at 
Beaune on the 10th May 1746. He was educated first at 
the college of the Oratorians at Beaune, and th^; in their 
college at Lyons, — where, at sixteen, the year had 
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been learning physics, he was made a teacher of it. 
Returning to Beaune for a vacation, he made, on a large 
scale, a plan of the to-wn, inventing the methods of obser- 
vation and constructing the necessary instruments; the 
plan was presented to the town, and preserved in their 
library. An officer of engineers seeing it wrote to recom- 
mend Monge to the commandant of the military school at 
Mezieres, and he was received as draftsman and pupil in 
the practical school attached to that institution; the 
school itself was of too aristocratic a character to allow of 
his admission to it. His manual skill was duly appreci- 
ated : was a thousand times tempted,” he said long 

afterwards, “to tear up my drawings in disgust at the 
esteem in which they w’-ere held, as if I had been good for 
nothing better.” An opportunity, however, presented itself : 
being required to \vork out from data supplied to him the 
defilement” of a proposed foiTress (an operation then 
only performed by a long arithmetical process), Monge, 
substituting fpr thij % geometrical method, obtained the 
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result so quickly that the commandant at first refused to 
receive it — the time necessary for the work had not been 
taken ; but upon examination the value of the discovery 
was recognized, and the method was adopted. And Monge, 
continuing his researches, arrived at that general method 
of the application of geometry to the arts of construc- 
tion which is now called descriptive geometry. But such 
was the system in France before the Revolution that the 
•officers instructed in the method were strictly forbidden 
to communicate it even to those engaged in other branches 
of the public service; and it T.vas not until many years after- 
wards that an account of it w^as published. The method 
•consists, as is well kiiowm, in the use of the Uyo halves of 
a sheet of paper to represent say the planes of and 
at right angles to each other, and the consequent repre- 
sentation of points, lines, and figures in space by means 
of their plan and elevation, placed in a determinate relative 
position. 

In 1768 Monge became professor of mathematics, and 
in 1771 professor of physics, at Mezieres; in 1778 he 
married Madame Horbon, a young widow whom he had 
previously defended in a very spirited manner from an 
unfounded charge; in 1780 he -was appointed to a chair 
of hydraulics at the Lyceum in Paris (held by him together 
wdtli his appointments at Mezieres), and was received as a 
member of the Academy; his intimate friendship with 
Berthollet began at this time. In 1783, quitting Mezieres, 
he w^as, on the death of Bezout, appointed examiner of 
naval candidates. Although pressed by the minister to 
prepare for them a complete course of mathematics, he 
declined to do so, on the ground that it would deprive 
Madame Bezout of her only income, arising from the sale 
of the works of her late husband; he wrote, however 
(1786), his Traite ilemmtavre de la Statique. 

Monge contributed (1770-1790) to the Memow.s oi the 
Academy of Turin, the Meinoires des Savants JStrangers of 
the Academy of Paris, Memoires of the same Academy, 
and the Annales de Chimie^ various mathematical and 
physical papers. Among these may be noticed the memoir 
^*Snr la theorie des deblais et des remblais” {Mem, de 
VAcad, de Paris, 1781), which, while giving a remarkably 
elegant investigation in regard to the problem of earth- 
wmiv referred to in the title, establishes in connexion with 
it his capital discovery of the curves of curvature of a 
surface. Euler, in his paper on curvature in the Berlin 
Memoirs for 1760, had considered, not the normals of the 
surface, but the normals of the plane sections through a 
particular normal, so that the question of the intersection 
of successive normals of the surface had never presented 
itself to him. Monge’s memoir just referred to gives the 
ordinary differential equation of the curves of curvature, 
and establishes the general theory in a very satisfactory 
manner; but the application to the interesting particular 
case of the ellipsoid was first made by him in a later paper 
in 1795. A memoir in the volume for 1783 relates to 
the production of water by the combustion of hydrogen ; 
but Monge’s results in this matter had been anticij^ated 
by Watts and Cavendish. 

In 1792, on the creation by the Legislative Assembly 
of an executive council, Monge accepted the office of 
minister of the marine, but retained it only until April 
1793. IWien the Committee of Public Safety made an 
appeal to the savants to assist in producing the materiel 
required for the defence of the republic, he applied him- 
self wholly to these operations, and distinguished himself 
by his indefatigable activity therein; he wrote at this 
time his Deservption de Fart defabriquer les canons, and 
his Avis mix oiivriers en fer siir la fabrication de Pacier, 
He took a very active part in the measures for .the 
establishment of the Normal School (which existed only 


during the first four months of the year 1795), and of 
the School for Public Works, afterwards the Polytechnic 
School, and was at each of them professor for descriptive 
geometry ; his methods in that science wwe first pub- 
lished in the form in wdiich the shorthand -writers took 
dovvii Ms lessons given at the Normal School in 1795, and 
again in 1798-99. In 1796 Monge was sent into Italy 
with Berthollet and some artists to receive the pictures 
and statues levied from seveiul Italian towms, and made 
there the acquaintance of General Bonaparte. Two years 
afteiwvards he was sent to Rome on a political mission, 
wffiich terminated in the establishment, under Massena, of 
the shortlived Roman republic ; and he thence joined the 
expedition to Egypt, taking part with his friend Berthollet 
as well in various operations of the war as in the scientific 
labours of the Egyptian Institute of Sciences and Arts ; 
they accompanied Bonaparte to Syria, and returned with 
him in 1798 to France. Monge Avas appointed president 
of the Egyptian commission, and he resumed his connexion 
with the Polytechnic School. His later mathematical 
papers are published (1794-1816) in the Journal and the 
Corres'pondance of the Polytechnic School. On the forma- 
tion of the Senate he Avas appointed a member of that 
body, AAuth an ample provision and the title of count of 
Pelnsinm ; but on the fall of Napoleon he w^as dej)rived of 
all his honours, and even excluded from the list of mem- 
bers of the reconstituted Institute. He died at Paris on 
the 28th July 1818. 

For further infonuation see B. Brisson, Notice ’historique stir 
Gasjmrd Monge ; Diipin, Esscd historique silt les services ct les tra- 
mux scientifiques dc Gasparcl Monge, Paris, 1S19, Avliieh contains 
(pp. 162-166) a list of Monge’s memoirs and works ; and the Mo- 
gi'aphy by Arago t. il, 1854). 

Monge’s various mathematical papers are to a considerable 
extent reproduced in the Appliccdion dc VAnedyse d la GComeinc, 
4th edition (last revised by the author), Paris, iMq — the pure text 
of this is reproduced in tfie 5th edition (reA’ue, corrigee et annotee 
par M. Lioiiville), Paris, 1850, which contains also Gauss’s JMemoir, 
‘‘Disquisitiones generates circa superlicies ciirvas,” and some valu- 
able notes by the editor. I’he other principal separate Avorks are 
TredU eUmcniaire dc la Statique, edition, conformec cl la pirece^ 
dente, par M, Haclicttc, et suivie June Note etc,, par M, Cauchy, 
Paris, 1846; and the Geometric Descriptive (originating, as mentioned 
above, in the lessons gwen at the ITormal School). The 4th edition, 
published shortly after the author’s death, seems to have been sub- 
stantially the same as the 7th {Gtometrie Dcscrijdive par G, Monge, 
suivie dhme tMorie des Ombres et de la Perspective, extraite dcsqxipicrs 
de Vaudeur, par M. Brisson, Paris, 1847). (A. CA.) 

MONGHYR, or Mtogie, a district in the lieutenant- 
governorship of Bengal, lying betAveen 24° 22' and 25° 49' 
N. lat., and 85° 40' and 86° 52' E. long., is bomided on 
the N. by Darbhangah and BhAgalpur, on the E. by Bhdgal- 
pur, on the S. by the SantAl Pargands and Hazdribagh, and 
on the W. by Gayd, Patnd, and Darbhangah, Avith an area 
of 3922 square miles. The Ganges divides the district 
into tw^o portions. The northern, intersected by the Burl 
Gandak and Tiljugd, two important tributaries of the 
Ganges, is always liable to inundation during the rainy 
season, and is a rich, flat, wheat and rice country, support- 
ing a large population. A considerable area, immedi- 
ately bordering the banks of the great rivers, is devoted to 
permanent pasture. Immense quantities of buffaloes are 
sent every hot season to graze on these marshy prairies ; 
and the gli%, or clarified butter, made from their milk 
forms an important article of export to Calcutta. To the 
south of the Ganges the country is dry, much less fertile, 
and broken up by fragmentary ridges. The soil consists 
of quartz, mixed in varying proportions Avith mica. Ranges 
of hills intersect this part of the district, and in the 
extreme south forln conical peaks, densely covered with 
jungle, but of no great height. Irrigation is necessary 
throughout the section lying on the south of the Ganges. 

In ,d’672 the population of Mongh 3 rr Avas 1,812,986 (males, 
897,0-^^^ females 915,912); Hindus, 1,613,646 ; Mohammedans, 
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182,269 ; t’ue inuaiiKlun*, consisting mainly of aboriginal tribes an<l 
bill rae(3H, prob'ss jirirnitive jbrnis of faith. There are also a few 
Buddhists and Clirislians. Seven tosvns contained upwards of 
5000 inIsabitaiit.N in 1S72- -Moughyr, 7)0,6^^^ 5 Bhaikhpura, 11,536 ; 
Jann'dpiir, 10,45:1; Barlaya, 10, "405 ; Siinligarha, 7935 ; Barbigha, 
6362 ; and Jaiii'd, 5197. Xo trustworthy statistics of tlie area nnder 
eultis'atioii e?:i>r since tlie, revenue survey in 1847, when it was 
returned at 1,31 1,765 acn'es ; it is known, however, that cultiva- 
tion lias largely e'er aided since then. The land is held principally 
under the* tenure known as Ihdoli-joi, by which the tenant pavs 
rent, citiier in nioiioy or in kind, according to the out-turn of his 
e'ro]»s in each year. It is of ancient standing, and popular with 
the tenantry. ^Mongliyr is famous for its niaimfactures of iron: 
fiiva.riiis, sv.'ords, and iron articles of every kind are produced in 
abundance, but are noted for cheapness rather than quality. Tlie 
art of inlaying sword-hilts and other articles with gold and silver 
fdfonls employment to a few families. The most important manii- 
hn'liire, however, is that of indigo, conducted by means of Euro- 
]je;in (‘apital and under European supervision. The total area 
under indigo is cstimateil at about 10,000 acres, tvith an average 
out-tiiru of 2900 cwts. of dye. Alinor industries include weaving, 
dyeing, cabinet-making, boot-making, soap-boiling, and pottery. 
The principal exports, sent to Calcutta both by rail and river, are 
oil-seeds, wheat, rice, indigo, gram and pulse, hides, and tobacco ; 
and the chief imports consist of European piece goods, salt, and 
sugar. The value of the former in 1876-77 was £430,000, and of the 
latter £314,000. Education is making fair progi-ess, and in 1874- 
75 there were *229 Government and aided scdiools, attended by 6675 
pupils. The climate is dry and healthy. The temperature is high 


in -.the hot weather, reacliiiig 107 ® Falir. in May ; but the cold 
weather is cool and pleasant. The average annual rainfall is 46-i 
inches. Malarial fever is com parativety uncommon, but epidemics 
of cholera occur frequently. 

Monghyr w^as one of the princij>al centres of the Mohammedan 
administration in Bengal. In the early years of British rule, 
Monghyi- formed a part of Bhagalpur, and avas not created a 
separate district till 1832. 

Monghyb, chief toivn and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges (25° 22' IST. lat, 86° 30' E. long.). The population 
in 1872 was 59,698: viz., Hindus, 44,900; Mohammedans, 
14,346; Buddhists, 33; Christians, 305; “others,"’ 24. 

In 1195 Monghyi’, a fortress of great natural strength, appears to 
have been taken % Muhammad Baklityar Khilji, the first Moslem 
conqueror of Bengal. Henceforth it is often mentioned by the 
Mohammedan chroniclers as a place of military importance, and 
was frequently chosen as the seat of the local goveriiinent. After 
1590, when Akbar established his supremacy over the Alghan 
chiefs of Bengal, Monghyr Avas long the headquarters of his general, 
Todar Mall ; and it also figoires prominently during the rebellion 
of Sultan Shuja against his brother, Aiirangzeh. In more recent 
times Kawab MiT Ktisim, in Ms war with the English, selected it 
as his residence and the centre of his military preparations. The 
fame of Monghyr armourers is said to date from the arsenal which 
he established. The town is now purely a civil station, and in 
some respects one of the most picturesque in Bengal. 


MONGOLS 


Ogdai 
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T he early history of the Mongols, like that of all 
central-Asiaii tribes, is extremely obscure. Even the 
meaning of the name “ Mongol ” is a disputed point, though 
a general consent is noav given to Schott’s etymology of the 
word from “mong,” meaning brave. From the earliest 
and very scanty notice ave have of the Mongols in the 
histoiy of the T’ang dynasty of China (a.d. 619-90) and 
in works of later times, it appears that their original 
camping-grounds were along the courses of the Keruion, 
Upper Xonni, and xlrgun rivers. But in the absence of 
ail historical particulars of their origin, legend, as is usual, 
has been busy udth their early years. The Mongol historian 
Ssaiiang Ssetzen gives currency to the myth that they sprang 
from a blue wolf ; and the soberest story on record is that 
their ancestor Budantsar was miraculously conceived of a 
Mongol wddow. By craft and violence Budantsar gained 
the chieftainship over a tribe living in the neighbourhood 
of his mother’s tent, and thus left a heritage to his son. 
Varying fortunes attended the descendants of Budantsar, 
but on the whole their power gradually increased, until 
Yesukai, the father of Jenghiz Khan, who Avas eighth in 
descent from Budantsar, made his authority felt over a 
considerable area. How this dominion was extended under 
the rule of Jenghiz Khan has already been shown (see 
Jenghiz Khan), and Aviien that great conqueror was laid 
to rest in the valley of Keleen in 1227 he left to his sons 
an empire which stretched from the China Sea to the banks 
of the Dnieper. 

Over the whole of this A^ast region Jenghiz Khan set his 
second surviving son Oghotai or Ogdai as khakan, or chief 
khan, while to the family of his deceased eldest son Juchi 
he assigned the country from Kayalik and Kharezm to 
the borders of Buigar and Saksin “Avhere’er the hoofs of 
Mongol horses had tramped;” to Jagatai, his eldest sur- 
viAung son, the territory from the borders of the Uigur 
country to Bokhara; aaMc TuM, the youngest, received 
chai*ge of the home country of the Mongols, the care of the 
imperial encampment and family, and of the archives of 
the state. The appointment of Ogdai as his successor, be- 
ing contrary to the usual Mongol custom of primogeniture, 
gave rise to some bitterness of feeling among the followers 
of Jagatai. But the commands of Jenghiz Khan subdued 
these murmurs, and Ogdai was finally led to the throne 


by his dispossessed brother amid the plaudits of the 
assembled Mongols. The ceremony was completed by 
Ogdai making three solemn genuflexions to the sun, and 
by the princes taking an oath by which they SA^^ore “that 
so long as there remained of his posterity a morsel of flesh 
Avhich throAvn upon the grass Avould prevent the coaa^s from 
eating, or which put in the fat would prevent the dogs 
from taking it, they would not place on the throne a prince 
of any other branch.” In accordance Avith Mongol customs, 
Ogdai signalized his accession to the throne by distribut- 
ing among his grandees presents from his father’s treasures, 
and to his father’s spirit he sacrificed forty maidens and 
numerous horses. Once fairly on the throne, he set himself 
vigorously to follow up the conquests aa^ou by his father. 
At the head of a large army he marched south AA^ards into 
China to complete the ruin of the Kin dynasty, AA^hich had 
already been so rudely shaken, while at the same time Tule 
advanced into the province of Honan from the side of Shense. 
Against this combined attack the Kin troops made a vigor- 
ous stand, but the skill and courage of the Mongols bore 
doAVQ eA’^ery opposition, and over a hecatomb of slaughtered 
foes they captured Kai-fung Foo, the capital of their ene- 
mies. From Kai-fung Foo the emperor fled to Joo-ning 
Foo, whither the Mongols quickly followed. After sus- 
taining a siege for some weeks, and enduring all the horrors 
of starvation, the garrison submitted to the Mongols, and 
at the same time the emperor committed suicide by hang- 
ing, Thus fell in 1234 the Kin or “ Golden ” dynasty, 
which had ruled over the northern portion of China for 
more than a century. 

But though Ogdai’s first care AA^as to extend his empire 
in the rich and fertile proAunces of China, he AA-as not 
forgetful of the obligation under which Jenghiz Khan’s 
conquests in W’-estern Asia had laid him to maintain his 
supremacy over the kingdom of Kliarezm. This Avas the- 
more incumbent on him since JeMl al-dm, who had been 
diiven by J enghiz into India, had returned, ^reinforced by 
the support of the sultan of Delhi, whose daughter he had 
married, and, having reconquered his hereditary domains, 
had advanced westward as far as Tifiis and Khelat. Once 
more to dispossess the young sultan, Ogdai sent a force 
of 300,000 men into Kharezm. With such amazing ra- 
pidity did this army march in pursuit of its foe that the 
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: ..advanced Mongolgnards readied. Amid (Diarbekr), .wluther 
JeMl al-din liad retreated, before tbat iiiifortunate sovereign 
had anj idea of their approach. Accompanied by a few 
followers, Jelai al-din iied to the Kurdish mountains, where 
he was basely murdered by a peasant. The primary object 
of the Alongol invasion was thus accomplished; but, with 
the instinct of their race, they made this conquest but a 
stepping-stone to another, and without a moment’s delay 
pushed on still farther westward. Unchecked and almost 
unopposed, they overran the districts of Diarbekr, Meso- 
potamia, Erbii, and Khelat, and then advanced upon 
Azerbijan. So great was the terror with which these 
fierce wurriors inspired the people of the provinces they 
attacked that single Mongols are said to have slain the 
inhabitants of entire villages without a hand having been 
raised against them. In the following year (1236) they 
invaded Georgia and Great Armenia, committing frightful 
atrocities, sparing neither man nor woman, young nor old, 
with the exception of those ’whom they saved to minister 
to their wants or passions. Tiflis was among the cities 
captured by assault, and Kars was surrendered at their 
approach in the vain hope that submission wmuld gain 
clemency from the victors. Meanwhile, in 1235, Ogdai, 
whose troops were as numerous as their thirst for conquest 
wus devouring, despatched three armies in as many direc- 
tions. One was directed against Corea, one against the 
Sung dynasty, which ruled over the provinces of China 
south of the Yang-tsze Keang, and the third w^as sent west- 
ward into eastern Europe. This last force was commanded 
by Batu, the son of Juchi, Ogdai’s deceased eldest brother, 
who took with Mm the celebrated Sabutai Bahddur as his 
chief adviser. Bulgar, the capital city of the Bulgars, feU 
before the force under Sabutai, while Batu pushed on over 
the Volga. With irresistible vigour and astonishing speed 
the Mongols made their way through the forests of Penza 
and Tamboff, and appeared before the “ beautiful city ” of 
Eiazan. For five days they discharged a ceaseless storm 
of shot from their balistas, and, having made a breach in 
the defences, carried the city by assault on the 21st of 
December 1237. “The prince, wuth his mother, wife, 
sons, the boyars, and the inhabitants, without regard to 
age or sex, were slaughtered wdth the savage cruelty of 
Mongol revenge; some w^ere impaled, some shot at wdth 
arrow^s for sport, others were flayed or had nails or splinters 
of wood driven under their nails. Priests were roasted 
alive, and nuns and maidens ravished in the churches 
before their relatives. ‘Ko eye remained open to Aveep 
for the dead.’” Moscow^, at this time a place of little 
importance, next fell into the hands of the invaders, who 
then advanced against Vladimir. After having held out 
for several days against the Mongol attacks, the city at 
length succumbed, and the horrors of Eiazan w-ere repeated. 
The imperial family, with a vast crowd of fugitives, sought 
shelter in the cathedral, only to perish by the swords of the 
conquerors or by the flames which reduced it to ashes. If 
possible, a more dire fate overtook the inhabitants of 
Kozelsk, near Kaluga, where, in revenge for a partial 
defeat inflicted on a Mongol force, the followers of Batu 
held so terrible a “ carnival of death ” that the city was 
renamed by its captors Mobalig, “the city of woe.” With 
the tide of victory thus strong in their favour the Mongols 
advanced against Kieff, “ the mother of cities,” and carried 
it by assault. The inevitable massacre followed, and the 
city was razed to the ground. WMle the scene of blood- 
shed was at its height a catastrophe occurred which at 
any other time would have been considered of supreme 
horror. Under the 'weight of a vast cro'vtM of fugitives 
the flat roof of the metropolitan church fell in, burying 
all, young and old, in a vast hecatomb. 

Victorious and always advancing, the Mongols, having 


desolated this portion of Russia, moved on in tivo divisions, 
one under Batu into Hungary, and the other under Eaidar 
and Kaidu into Poland. Without a check, Batu marched 
to the neighbourhood of Pesth, where the whole force of 
the kingdom 'was arrayed to resist him. The Hungarian 
army was posted on the wide heath of Mohi, which is 
bounded by “ the vine-clad hills of Tokay,” the mountains 
of Lomnitz, and the woods of Diosgyor, To an army thus 
hemmed in on all sides defeat meant ruin, and Batu 
instantly recognized the dangerous position in which his 
enemies had placed themselves. To add to his chances of 
success he determined to deliver his attack by night, and 
while the careless Hungarians were sleeping he launched 
his battalions into their midst. Panic-stricken and help- 
less, they fled in all directions, followed by their merciless 
foes. T'wo archbishops, three bishops, and many of the 
nobility were among the slain, and the roads for twm days’ 
journey from the field of battle were strewm with corpses. 

The king, Bela IV., was saved by the fleetness of his 
horse, though closely pursued by a body of Mongols, wdio 
followed at his heels as far as the coast of the Adriatic, 
burning and destroying everything in their \vay. Mean- 
wMle Batu captured Pesth, and on Christmas Day 1241, 
having crossed the Danube on the ice, took Gran by assault. 
While Batu had been thus triumphing, the force under 
Baidar and Kaidu had carried fire and s'word into Poland. 

At their approach the inhabitants of Cracow deserted the 
city, after having given it over to the flames. Disappointed 
at the loss of their expected spoil, the Mongols advanced 
to Wahlstatt in the neighbourhood of Liegnitz, where the 
Polish army under Duke Henry IL of Silesia awaited their 
onslaught. With savage impetuosity, the troops of Baidar 
rushed to the attack, and completely defeated the Poles. 

As usual, no quarter wvas given. The massacre w’as fright- 
ful, and Duke Henry himself was amongst the slain. It 
was a Mongol habit to cut off an ear from each corpse of 
their slaughtered foes, and on this occasion it is said that 
they filled nine sacks with these ghastly trophies. Follow- 
ing the example of the inhabitants of Cracow, the people 
of Liegnitz left but the blackened walls of what had once 
been the town as a prey for the Mongols, who without 
delay pushed south-eastward into Aloravia as far as the 
vicinity of Troppau. VTiile laying waste the country in 
the neighbourhood of that town, they received the an- 
nouncement of the death of Ogdai, and at the same time 
a summons for Batu to return eastwards into Mongolia. 

While his lieutenants had been thus carrying his arms 
in all directions, Ogdai had been giving himself up to 
ignoble ease and licentiousness. Like many Mongols, he 
was much given to drink, and it was to a disease produced 
by this cause that he finally succumbed on the 11th of 
December 1241. He was succeeded by his son Kuyuk, who 
reigned only seven years. Little of his character is known, 
but it is noticeable that his two ministers to whom he left 
the entire conduct of affairs were Christians, as also were his 
doctors, and that a Christian chapel stood before his tent. 

This leaning towards Christianity, however, brought no 
peaceful tendencies with it. On the contrary, we hear of 
an advance against the sultan of Riim (Asia Minor), and of 
an expedition into Syria, by which that country was made 
tributary to the Great Mongol empire, of a fresh campaign 
against Corea, and of another attack on the Sung dynasty 
of China. On the death of Kuyuk dissensions which had 
been for a long time smouldering between the houses of 
Ogdai and Jagatai broke out into open war, and after 
the short and disputed reigns of Kaidu and Chapai, grand- 
sons of Ogdai, the lordship passed away from the house 
of Ogdai for ever. 

On the 1st of July 1251 Mangu, the eldest son of Manga 
Tnl6, and nephew to Ogdai, was elected khakan. With Khan. 



pr3rfeet impartiality, ^Faiigii allowed the light of his coun- 
tenance to fall u|_R>n the (^lul^tians, Moliammeclans, and 
Buddhists among lu^ sul.>jects, although Shamanism was 
recognized as the state religion. Two years after his 
accession his court wa;^ visited hy liubruquis and other 
Christian monks, who vrere Iiospitably received. The de- 
scription given by liubriirpiis of the khakan's palace at 
Karalo^rum shows Iiow wide wuis the interval which sepa- 
rated him from the nomad, tent-living life of his fore- 
fatliers. it was ‘‘surrounded by brick walls, , . , Its 
souther]! side had three doors. Its central hall was like a 
eiuirch, and consisted of a nave and two aisles, separated 
hy columns. Here the court sat on great occasions. In 
fi’ont of the throne was placed a silver tree, having at its 
base four lions, from wdiose mouths there spouted into 
four sil\’er basins wine, kumiss, Iiydromel, and terasine. 
At the top of the tree a silver angel sounded a trumpet 
wdien the reservoirs that supplied the four fountains wanted 
replenishing.'’ On his accession complaints reached I^Iangu 
that dissensions had l^roken out iji tlie province of Persia, 
and lie therefore sent a force under the command of his 
Hnlaga. brother Hiilagu to punish the Ismailites or Assassins, who 
were held to be the cause of the disorder. Marching 
by Samarkand and Kesh, Hulagu crossed the Oxus and 
advanced by way of Balkli into the province of Kohistan. 
The terror of the Mongol name induced llokn al-din, the 
chief of the Assassins, to deprecate the wTath of Hulagu 
by offers of submission, and he was so far successful that 
he was able to purchase a temporary immunity from mas- 
sacre by dismantling fifty of the principal fortresses in 
Kohistan. But when once the country had thus been left 
at the mercy of the invaders, their belief in the old saying 
‘‘ )Stone dead hath no fellow ” sharpened their battle-axes, 
and, sparing neither man, woman, nor child, they extermin- 
ated the unhappy people. Hulagu then marched across 
the snowy mountains in the direction of Baghdad. On 
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arriving before the town he demanded its surrender, 
being refused, he laid siege to the walls in the usual destruc- 
tive Mongol fashion, and at length, finding resistance hope- 
less, the caliph was induced to give himseK up and to open 
the gates to his enemies. On the 15th of February 1263 
the Mongols entered the v’alis, and, following their in- 
stincts, sacked the city. For seven days it was given up 
to pillage, fire, and the sword, and the number of killed 
■was said to have reached the enormous sum of 800,000. 
For the moment the caliph’s life was spared, and he was 
allowed to carry away 100 vuves out of 700 who lived in 
Ms harem, as being those upon whom “ neither the sim 
nor moon had shone.” But his fate soon overtook him. 
Accounts differ as to the circumstances of liis death, some 
saying that he was sevm up in a sack and trodden to 
death by horses, others that he was starved to death. To 
the Moslem world his loss was a religious catastrophe, as 
by it Islam lost its spiritual head. While at Baghdad 
Hulagu gave liis astronomer, Nitsir ai-dfn, permission to 
build an observatory. The tovm of Maragha was the site 
chosen, and, under the superintendence of Ndsir al-dfn and 
four western Asiatic astronomers who were associated with 
him, a handsome observatory was built, and furnished with 
‘‘armillary spheres and astrolabes, and with a beautifully- 
executed terrestrial globe shoving the five climates.” One 
terrilfie result of the Mongol invasion was a fearful famine, 
wiucli desolated the provinces of Irak-Arabi, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Efim. But, though the iiihabitants starved, the 
Mongols had strength and energy left to continue their 
onward march into Syria. Aleppo was stormed and 
sacked, Damascus surrendered, and klulagu was meditating 
the capture of Jerusalem with the object of restoring it to 
the Christians when he received the news of MangU'S death, 
and, as in duty bound, at once set-out on his^tprn to 


jl^Iongolia, leaving Kitubiika in command of the Mongol 
forces ii/ Syria. As a reward for his services, Hulagu 
received the investiture of his conquest>s, and established 
there the empire of tlic I] khans. 

While Hulagu was prosecuting these conquests in western 
Asia, Mangu and his next brother Kiiblai were pm*suing 
a like course in soiitherji Cliiiia. Southward they even 
advanced into Tong-king, and westward they carried their 
arms over the frontier into Tibet. But in one respect there 
"svas a vast difference bet^veen the two campaigns. Under 
the -^vise command of Kiiblai all indisciiminate massacres 
were forbidden, and probably for the first time in Jlilongol 
history the inhabitants and garrisons of captured cities 
were treated with humanity. "While carrying on the ^var 
in the province of Sze-ch’uen Mangu was seized with an 
attack of dysentery, -which proved fatal after a few days’ 
illness. His body -was carried into Mongolia on the backs 
of t-wo asses, and, in pursuance of the custom of slaughter- 
ing every one encountered on the way, 20,000 persons, 
were, according to Marco Polo, pmt to the sword. 

At the Kiiriltai, or assembly of notables, -whicli was held 
at Shang-tu after the death of Mangu, his brother Ku- 
blai (see Koblai Khan) was elected khakan. For 
thirty-five years he sat on the Mongol throne, and at his 
death in 1294, in his seventy-ninth year, he w^as succeeded 
by his son Timur Khan, or, as he was otherwise called, 
Uldsheitu Khan. The reign of this sovereign was chiefly 
remarkable for the healing of the division which had for 


thirty years sejDarated the families of Ogdai and Jagatai 
from that of the ruling khakan. Uldsheitu w^as succeeded 
by his nephew Khaissan. In accordance with the usual 
ceremony, on the election being announced four of the 
princes of the blood raised the new khakan aloft on a 
piece of white felt, two others supported him, while a 
seventh offered him the cup. “ Meanwhile, while Shaman 
offered up prayers for his prosperity and saluted him by 
the title of Kuiuk Khan, carts full of gold pieces and rich 
tissues were brought out and distributed. So many peaais 
were sjDread on the ground that it resembled the sky. 
The feast lasted a week, during each day of which 40 oxen 
and 4000 sheej! were consumed. Libations of milk from 
700 sacred cows and 7000 ewes were sprinkled on the 
ground.” With that tolerance which so markedly char- 
acterized the Mongols at this period, Kuiuk worshipped 
indiscriminately at the temples of the Chinese Shang-te 
and before the Buddhist shrines, while at the same time 
he lent a favourable countenance to John of Montecorvino, 
who, during the whole of his reign, was archbishop of 
Peking. Unfortunately the archbishop was not so tolerant 
as the khakan, and carried on as fierce a dispute with the 
Nestorian Christians of his day as that which divided the 
Dominicans and Jesuits in China three centuries later. 
After a short reign, and at the early age of thirty-one, Kuiuk 
was gathered to his fathers in February 1311. His nephew 
and successor, Buyantu, was a man of considerable culture, 
and substantially patronized Chinese literature. Among 
other benefits whicli he conferred on letters, he rescued 
the celebrated inscription -bearing “stone drums,” which 
are commonly said to be of the Chow period (b.c. 1122- 
255), from the decay and ruin to which they vrere left by 
the last emperor of the Kin dynasty, and placed them in 
the gateway of the temple of Confucius at Peking, where 
they now stand. After a reign of nine years Buyantu was 
succeeded by his son Gegen, who perished in 1323 by the 
knife of an assassin, — the first occasion on which a reigning 
descendant of Jenghiz Khan thus met his fate. Yissun 
Timur, who was the next sovereign, devoted himself mainly 
to the administration of his empire. He divided China, 
which until that time had been apportioned into twelve 
provinces, into-> ei.trhteen' provinces, and rearranged the 



system of state granaries, wliicli liacl fallen into disorder. 
His court was visited by Friar Odoric, wiio gives a minute 
description of tlie palace and its iniiabi^^^ 
pftiiepalacetliiswritersays-™ 

‘Hts Imejiieiit was raised about two paces froiii the ground, and 
within there were t'weiity-four columns of gold, and all the w’alls 
w^eiv- hung with skins of red leather, said to be the tinest in the 
wrorld. Ill tlie midst of the palace wns a great jar more than twm 
paces in height, made of a certain precious stone called nierdacas 
(lade) ; its price exceeded the value of four large towms. . . . Into 
this vessel drink w^as conducted by certain conduits from the court 
of the palace, and beside it were many golden goblets, from wiiich 
those drank who listed. . . . When the khakan sat on his throne, 
the queen was on his left hand, and a stej) low^er two others of his 
W'omeii, while at the bottom of the steps stood the other ladies of 
his family. All those wiio were married wore upon their heads the 
foot of a man as it w’ere a cubit and a half in length, and at the 
top of the foot there Avere certain cranes’ feathers, the wdiole foot 
being set witl\ great pearls, so that if there were in the wdiole wmrld 
any fine and large pearls they were to be found in the decoration 
of those ladies, ” 

Tbe following years V'ere years of great natural and 
political convulsions. Devastating hoods sw^ept over CMna, 
carrying death and ruin to thousands of Ironies ; earthquakes ; 
made desolate wdiole districts; and in more than one part 
of tlie empire the banners of revolt were unfurled. Tbe 
khakans wdio now successively occupied the throne, instead 
of striving to stem the tide of discontent and disorder, gave 
tlieniselves up to every kind of debauchery. As a natural 
consecjiience, the conduct of affairs fell entirely into the 
bands of their ministers, who but too often reflected tbe 
vices of their sovereigns. A comet wdiicb appeared in tbe 
Toghon reign of Togboii Timur Khan, and which was believed to 
TJLmiir be the precursor of fresh disasters to the reigning house, 
Khan, justified the prediction by being almost immediately fol- 
lowed by an earthquake, which overthrev/ the temple of 
the Imperial Ancestors, from the altars of w^hich, as if to 
comirlete the misfortune, the silver tablets of the emperors 
■were in the consequent confusion stolen. It was not long 
before the popular discontent found vent. In order to 
prevent the recurrence of the periodical inundations caused 
by the overflow of the Yellow river, the emperor ordered 
a levy of 70,000 men to excavate a hqw channel for its 
dangerous stream, and imposed a heavy tax to meet the 
necessary expenses. These oppressive edicts overstrained 
the patience of the people, and they broke into open re- 
bellion. Under various leaders the rebels cajptured a num- 
ber of cities in the provinces of Eeang-nan and Honan, 
and took possession of Hang-chow, the capital of the Sung 
emperors. At tSie same time pirates ravaged the coasts 
and swept the imperial vessels off tlie sea. W^hile 
these combined disorders were disturbing the country, the 
emperor, under the guidance of Tibetan Lamas, "was being 
initiated into the sensual enjoyments pecuKar to the warmer 
climates of Asia. 

In 1355 a Buddhist priest named Choo Yuen-chang 
became so impressed with the misery of his countrymen 
that he threw off his vestments and enrolled himself in 
the rebel army. His military, genius soon raised him to 
the position of a leader, and ■with extraordinary success 
he overcame wdth his rude levies the trained legions of 
the Mongol emperor. While unable to defeat or check 
the rebels in the central provinces Toghon Timur was also 
called upon to face a rebellion in Corea. Hor were his 
arms more fortunate in the north than in the south. An 
army which was sent to suppress the revolt was cut to 
pieces almost to a man. These events made a dream 
W'hich the emperor dreamt about this time of easy inter- 
pretation. He saw" in his sleep a wild boar with iron 
tusks rush into the city and wound the people, who were 
driven hither and thither w"ithout -flnding shelter. Mean- 
while the sun and the moon rushed together and perished.” . 
‘^Tiiis dream,” said the diviner, ‘4s a prophecy that the 


khakan will lose Iiis ■ empire.”. , ...The fiilfllnient followed 
closely on the prophecy. By a subterfuge, the rebels, after 
having gainecF possession of most of the central provinces 
of the empire, captured Peking. But Toghon Timur by 
a hasty flight escaped from his enemies, and sought safety 
on the shores of the Dolonor in Mongolia. For a time the 
■^’■estern provinces of China continued to hold out against 
the rebels, but with the flight of Toghon Timur the Mon- 
gol troops lost heart, and in 1368 the ex-Biiddhist priest 
ascended the throne as the first sovereign of the Ming or 
“ Bright ” dynasty, under the title of Hiiiig-w^oo. 

Thus ended the sovereignty of the house of Jenghiz 
Khan in China, nor need we look far to find the cause of 
its fall. Brave and hardy the Mongols have always shown 
themselves to he; but the capacity for consolidating the 
fruits of victory, for establishing a settled form of govern- 
ment, and for gaining the allegiance of the conquered 
peoples, have invariably been wanting in them. For a 
time their prowess and the exceptional ability of some of 
the first emperors of their line held the people of China 
in a bondage w^hich wus only outwurdly peaceful, and, 
w^hen the hands which held the reins lost their nervous 
power, and the troops, enervated by the softer climate of 
China, lost much of their hardihood, the long pent-uj) 
hatred of a foreign yoke broke out and with gathering 
strength drove the invaders back to their Aiongolian 
pasture-grounds. 

Hot content with having recovered China, the emperor 
Hung-woo sent an army of 400,000 men into Mongolia in 
pursuit of the forces which yet remained to the khakan. 
Even on their owm ground the disheartened Mongols 
failed in their resistance to the Chinese, and at all points 
suffered disaster. Meanwhile Toghon Timur, who did 
not long survive his defeat, w^as succeeded in the 
khakanate by Biliktii Khan, who again in 1379 wus 
followed by TJssakhai Khan. During the reign of this last 
prince the Chinese again invaded Mongolia, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the khan’s forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Buyur. Besides the slain, 2994 officers and 
77,000 soldiers are said to have been taken prisoners, and 
an immense booty to have been secured. This defeat 
w"as the final ruin of the eastern branch of the Mongols, 
who from this time surrendered the supremacy to the 
western division of the tribe. At first the Keraits or 
Torgod, as in the early days before Jenghiz Khan rose 
to powder, exercised lordship over the eastern Mongols, 
but from these before long the supremacy passed to the 
Oirad, wdio for fifty years treated them as vaasals. Hot- 
wdthstanding their subjection, how^ever, the Keraits still 
joreserved the imperial line, and khakan after khakan 
assumed the nominal sovereignty of the tribe, while the 
real power rested with the descendants of Toghon, the 
Oirad chief, who had originally attached them to his 
sceptre. Gradually, however, the Mongol tribes broke 
aw"ay from all governing centres, and established scattered 
communities with as many chiefs over the w"hoie of 
eastern Mongolia. The discredit of having finally disin- 
tegrated the tribe is generally attached to Lingdan Khan 
(1604-16.34), of w"hom, in reference to his arrogant and 
bmtal character, has been quoted the Mongolian proverb : 

“A raging khakan disturbs the state, and a raging 
saghaii (elephant) overthrow’-s his keepers.” 

At this time the Mongols, though scattered and in The 
isolated bodies, had recovered somewdiat from the shock Oha- 
of the disaster w"hich they suffered at the hand of the first 
Ming sovereign of China. When first driven northwards, 
they betook themselves to the banks of the Kerulon, from 
whence they had originally started on their victorious 
career but gradually, as the Chinese power became w^eaker 
am(mg;^he frontier tribes, they again pushed southw^^ards, 
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nnd at tliLn time bad ei-aablis-bed cokaiies in the Ordus 
<K>iintry, witliln tbu nortbeiii bend of the Yellow river, 
Tbe ^bmgel royal family and their immediate surroundings 
occupied tlie Cliakhar country to the north-west of the 
Ordiis territory, wbei-e they became eventually subjugated 
by tile blanch us ou tbe ox'ertlirow of the Ming dynasty 
in IG ld hy the present rulers of China. Possibly out of 
consideration for the royal descent of their chiefs, the 
Chinese empei-ors have invariably placed these Mongols 
In a ])rivi]eged itosition, and have incorpora-ted the eight 
bait lie rs or military divisions of the Chakhars as one of 
tlie eight banners of the imperial Manchii army. The 
remaining ^Mongols who submitted to the Manchus were 
divided into ido Ixuiners, 49 re})resentiug ail those on 
the south-east of the desert, and 86 the Khalkhas, whose 
territory stretclied along the north of the desert from 
the neighbourhood of Earkhul on the west to the Dalai- 
nor on tlie north-east. From and before this period the 
history of the eastern ^Mongols has been that of all the 
nomad tribes of central Asia, alxmt which nothing can 
be more certainly said than tliat tliat which appears most 
improbable is most likely to happen, and that that wiiicli 
might naturally be expected rarely occurs. Each tribe, 
as its fortunes varied, eitlier rose to power or sank into 
insignilicance. At times the old vigour and strength 
wliich liad nerved the arm of Jeiigliiz .Khan seemed to 
return to the tribe, and we read of successful expeditions 
being made by the Ordu Mongols into Tibet, and even of 
invasions into China. The relations with Tibet thus 
inaugurated brought about a rapid spread of Buddhism 
among the Mongolians, and in the beginning of the 17th 
century the honour of having a Dalai Lama born among 
them was vouchsafed to them. In 1625 Toba, one of the 
sons of Busliuktu Jinung Khan, went on a pilgrimage to 
the Dalai Lama, and brought back ^nth him a coj)y of the 
Taujur to be translated into Mongolian, as the Kanjur 
had already been. But though the prowess of the Ordu 
Mongols vns still unsubdued, their mode of living was as 
barren arnl rugged as the steppes and rocky hills which 
make up their territory. Their flocks and herds, on which 
they are entirely dependent for food and clothing, are not 
numerous, and, like their masters, are neither well fed nor 
well favoured. But though limng in this miserable condi- 
tion their piinces yet keep up a certain amount of barbaric 
state, and the people have at least the reputation of being 
honest. Several of the tribes who had originally migrated 
with those who finally settled in the Ordu territory, finding 
the country to be so iiihospitalfie, moved farther eastward 
into richer ]>astures. Among these were the Tumeds, one 
of whose chiefs, ^iltan Khan, is famous in later Mongol his- 
tory for the power he acquired. For many years during the 
16th century he carried on a not altogether unsuccessful 
war with China, and finally, when peace was made (1571), 
the Chinese were fain to create him a prince of the empire 
and to confer a golden seal of authority upon him. In 
Tibet his arms were as successful as in China ; but, as has 
often happened in history, the physical conquerors became 
the mental subjects of the conquered. Lamaism has 
always had a great attraction in the eyes of the Mongols, 
and, through the instrumentality of some Lamaist prisoners 
whom zUtan brought back in his train, the religion spread 
at this time rapidly among the Tumeds. Altan himself 
embraced the faith, and received at his court the Bogda 
Sodnam Gyamtso Khutuktu, on whom he lavished every 
token of honour. One immediate effect of the introduction 
of Buddhism among the Tumeds was to put an end to the 
sacrifices which were commonly made at the grave of their 
chieftains. In ] 584- Altan died, and was succeeded by his 
son Senge Diigiireng Timur, The rich territory occupied 
by .the Tumeds, together with the increased intercourse wfith 


■China. wliicK sprang, up after, the wars of Altan, began to 
effedt a, change in the manner' of life of , the people. By 
degrees the pastoral habits of the inhabitants became more 
agricultural, and at .the present day, as in Manchuria, Chinese 
immigrants have so stamped their mark on the fields and 
markets, on the towns and villages, that the country has 
become to all intents and purposes part of China proper. 

Passing now from the inner division of the Mongols — that Tlie 
is to say, the Chakhars and the 49 banners who live in the at 
southern and eastern portions of the desert — we come to the 
outer division, %vliich is divided into 86 banners, and 
occupies the territory to the north of the desert. Of these 
the chief are the Khalkhas, who are divided into the West- 
ern and Eastern Khalkhas. These people form the link of 
comniuiiication between Europe and eastern Asia. Early 
in the 17th century the Eiissians sent an embassy to the 
court of the Golden Khan with the object of persuading the 
Mongol khan to acknowledge allegiance to the czar. This 
he did without much hesitation or inquiry, and he fur- 
ther despatched envoys to Moscow on the return of the 
Eussian embassy. But the allegiance thus lightly acknow- 
ledged was lightly thrown off, and in a quarrel wiiicli broke 
out between the Khirgiiiz and the Eussians the Khalkhas 
took the side of the former. The breach, lio-wever, was 
soon healed over, and we find the Golden Khan sending 
an envoy again to Moscow”, asking on behalf of his master 
for presents of jewels, arms, a telescope, a clock, and '^a 
monk wiio had been to Jerusalem that he might teach the 
Khalkhas how the Christians prayed.’’ Their submission 
to Prussia on the north did not save them, however, from 
the Chinese attacks on the south. In central Asia, as 
the recent history of Eussia in that part of the w”orld 
shows, the depredations of a tribe on the property of its 
neighbours supply a ready cause of quarrel at any moment, 
and the Chinese had no difficulty, therefore, in justifying 
an invasion of the Khalkha territory. At that time the 
present Manchu dynasty ruled in China, and to the then 
reigning sovereign the Khalkhas gave in their submission. 

For some time the Chinese yoke sat lightly on their 
consciences, but difficulties having arisen with the Kal- 
muks, they were ready enough to claim the protection of 
' China. To cement the alliance the emperor K’ang-he 
invited all the Khalkha chiefs to meet him at the plain 
of Dolonor. This ceremony brought the separate history 
of the Khalkhas to a close, since from that time they have 
been engulfed in the Chinese empire. 

Another important branch of the great Mongolian family 
is the tribe of the Koshod or Eleiiths. These claim that 
their chieftains have maintained unbroken the direct descent 
from Khassar, a brother of Jenghiz Khan. Their home 
is in the neighbourhood of the Koko-nor, and in the country 
to the north of the narrow strip of the Kansuh province 
which separates that district from Mongolia proper. The 
pasture in the territories thus indicated is rich and abund- 
ant, and the Eleuths have therefore had few^er temptations 
to wander than most of their cognate tribes. Being thus 
stationary and wfithin a short distance of the Chinese fron- 
tier, they easily fell under the dominion of that empire, and 
in the year 1 725 were incorporated into 29 imperial banners. 

During the Kin dynasty of China the Keraits, as has 
been pointed out, were for a time supreme in Mongolia, 
and it was during that period that one of the earliest 
recognized sovereigns, Merghus Buyuruk Khan, sat on the 
throne. In an engagement with a neighbouring Tatar 
tribe their khan was captured and sent as a propitia- 
tory present to the Kin emperor, who put him to death 
by nailing him on a wooden ass. On the treacherous 
Tatar chief the wfidow determined to avenge herself, and 
chose the occasion of a feast as a fitting opportunity. 

With well-disguised friendship she sent him a present of 
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ten oxen, a liiindred slieep, and a Mindred sacks of kumiss. 
These last, however, instead of being filled with skins of 
the liquor which Mongolians love so well, contained armed 
men, who, when the Tatar was feasted, rushed from their 
concealment and killed him. A grandson of Merghus was 
the celebrated Wang Khan, who was sometimes the ally and 
sometimes the enemy of Jenghiz KJian, and has also been 
identified as the Prester J ohn of early W estern writers. In 
war he was almost invariably unfortunate, and it was with no 
great difficulty, therefore, that his brother Ki Wang detached 
the greater part of the Kerait tribes from his banner, and 
founded the Torgod chieftainship, named probably from 
the country where they settled themselves. The unrest 
peculiar to the dwellers in the Mongolian desert disturbed 
the Torgod as much as their neighbours. Their history 
for several centuries consists of nothing but a succession 
of wars with the tribes on either side of them, and it was 
not until 1672, when Ayuka Khan opened relations with 
the Russians, that the country obtained an even temporarily 
settled existence. Its position, indeed, at this time made 
it necessary that Ayuka should ally himseK either with the 
Russians or with his southern neighbours the Turks, though 
at the same time it was obvious that his alliance with the 
one would bring him into collision with the other. His 
northern neighbours, the Cossacks of the Yaik and the 
Bashkirs, both subject to Russia, had the not uncommon 
propensity for invading his borders and harassing his sub- 
jects. This gave rise to complaints of the czar’s govern- 
ment and a disposition to open friendly relations with the 
Krim khan. A rupture with Russia followed, and Ayuka 
carried his arms as far as Kasan, burning and laying waste 
the villages and towns on his route and carrying offi ]3risoners 
and spoils. Satisfied with this vengeance, he advanced no 
farther, but made a peace with the Russians, which was 
confirmed in 1722 at an audience which Peter the Great 
gave him at Astrakhan. On Ayuka’s death shortly after 
this event, he was succeeded by his son Cheren Donduk, 
who received from the Dalai Lama a patent to the throne. 
But this spiritual support availed him little against the 
plots of Ms nephew Donduk Ombo, who so completely 
gained the suffrages of the people that Cheren Donduk 
fled before him to St Petersburg, where he died, leaving 
his nephew in possession. With consummate impartiality 
the Russians, when they found that Donduk Ombo had 
not only seized the throne but was governing the country 
with vigour and wisdom, formally invested him with the 
khanate. At his death he was succeeded by Donduk 
Taishi, who, we are told, went to Moscow to attend the 
coronation of the empress Elizabeth, and to swear fealty 
to the Russians. After a short reign he died, and his 
throne was occupied by his son Ubaslia. The position of 
the Torgod at this time, hemmed in as they were between 
the Russians and Turks, was ra23iclly becoming unbearable, 
and the question of migrating “bag and baggage’’ was 
very generally mooted. In the war between his two power- 
ful neighbours in 1769 and 1770, Ubasha gave valuable 
assistance to the Russians. His troops took part in the 
siege of Otchakoff, and gained a decided victory on the 
Kalans. Flushed with these successes, he was in no mood to 
listen patiently to the taunts of the governor of Astrakhan, 
who likened him to a “bear fastened to a chain,” and he 
made up his mind to break away once and for all from a 
tutelage which was as galling as it was oppressive. He 
determined, therefore, to migrate eastward with his people, 
and on the 5th of January 1771 he began his inarch with 
70,000 families. In vain the Russians attempted to recall 
the fugitives, who, in spite of infinite hardships, after a 
journey of eight months reached the province of Ili, where 
they were 'welcomed by the Chinese authorities. Food 
for a year’s consumption was supplied to each family; 


and land, money, and cattle were freely distributed. How 
many lost their lives on the toilsome march it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is believed that 300,000 persons sur- 
vived to receive the hospitality of the Chinese. This 
migration is interesting as illustrating the many displace- 
ments of tribes and peoiiles which have taken |}lace on 
the continent of Asia at different periods of history. Such 
another migration occurred between four and five thousand 
years ago, when the Chinese crossed from western Asia 
into their present empire ; such, again, was the movement 
which carried the Osinanii Turks from north-eastern Asia 
into Asia Minor, and eventually across the Bosphorus. 

By this desperate venture the Torgod escaped, it is true, 
the oppression of the Russians, but they fell into the hands 
of other masters, who, if not so exacting, were equally de- 
termined to be supreme. The Chinese, flattered by the 
compliment implied by the transference of allegiance, 
settled them on lands in the province of Ili, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Altai Mountains, and to the west of the 
desert of Gobi. But the price they were made to pay for 
this liberality was absorption in the Chinese empire. Like 
the other Chinese -subdued Mongols, the Torgod ■were 
divided into banners, and from that time forth they lost 
their individuality.' 

Among the Mongol chiefs who rose to fame during the 
rule of the Ming dynasty of China was Toghon, the Kal- 
muk khan, who, taking advantage of the state of confusion 
which reigned among the tribes of Mongolia, established 
for himself an empire in nortli-w’estern Asia. Death carried 
him off in 1444, and his throne devolved upon his son 
Ye-seen, who was no degenerate offspring. Being vdthout 
individual foes in Mongolia for the same reason that 
Narvaez had no enemies — namely, that he had killed them 
all — he turned his arms against China, which through all 
history has been the happy hunting-ground of the northern 
tribes, and had the unexampled good fortune to take 
prisoner the Chinese emperor Chiiig-tuiig. But victory 
did not: always decide in his favour, and, after having suf- 
fered reverses at the hands of the Chinese, he deemed it 
wise to open negotiations for the restoration of his imperial 
2 )risoner. Thus, after a captivity of seven years, Cliing- 
tung re-entered his capital in 1457, not altogether to the 
general satisfaction of his subjects. On the death of Ye-seen, 
shortly after this event, the Kalmiiks lost much of their 
power in eastern Asia, but retained enough in other por- 
tions of their territory to annoy the Russians by raids 
within the Russian frontier, and by constant acts of pillage. 

In the 17th century their authority -was partly restored by 
Galdan, a Lama, who succeeded by the usual combination Galdan 
of wile and violence to the throne of Ms brother Senghe. 
Having been partly educated at Lhasa, he was 'well versed 
in ilsiatic politics, and, taking advantage of a quarrel be- 
t'ween the feack and Wiite Mountaineers of Kashgar, he 
overran Little Bokhara, and left a viceroy to rule over the 
province with his cajfital at Yarkand. At the same time 
he opened relations with China, and exchanged presents 
'with the emperor. Having thus secured his powerful 
southern neighbour, as he thought, he turned his arms 
against the Klialkhas, whose chief ground of offence was 
their attachment to the cause of his brothers. But Ms rest- 
less ambition created alarm at Peking, and' the emperor , 
K’ang-he determined to 2 >i'otect the Khalkhas against their 
enemy. Great prejDarations were made for the campaign. 

The emperor, in person commanding one of the two forces, 
marched into Mongolia. After enduring incredible hard- 
ships during the march through the desert of Gobi the im- 
perial army encountered the Kalmuks at Chao-modo. The 
engagement was fiercely contested, but ended in tlie com- 
plete victory of the Chinese, ■who pursued the Kalmuks for 
10 miles, and comjffeteiy dispersed their forces. Immense 
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nuTal>ers were slain, ainon,^ M'lioin was Oaldaii^s wife, and 
many tlionsandn siirreiidored tliemselves to the victors, 
Galdan, with liis son, daugider, and a few followers, fled 
w*estward and eHea|-ie<l ; and tiius collapsed a power which 
liad threatened at (me time to overshadow the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia, For a tiioe Galdan still inaintained a semblance 
of resi:^tance to liis poweifnl enemy, and death overtook 
iiini while .yet in the field against the Chinese. The news 
of Ids deatii was received with great rejoicings at Peking. 
TlieempLTO]* lieid a sjiecial service of thanksgiving to Heaven 
for the deliverance vouchsafed, and ordered that the ashes 
of Ills enemy, who^e body had been burned, should be 
brought to the ca^ntal and there scattered to the four 
wiru.ls. The fear winch had been thus inspired was no idle 
terroi*. (raldaii was a man to be feared. The conqueror 
of Samarkand, llokliara, IJrgenj, Kashgar, Hand, and 
twelve hundred other towns, might well be considered a 
formidable foe, and Heaven a merciful deliverer in ridding 
Asia of so restless and dangerous a chieftain. 

But tlioiigii Galdan ^vas dead the Chinese did not enjoy 
that complete immunity from war at the hand of his suc- 
cessor that they had looked for, Tse-wang ilrabtan w^as, 
liowever, but the shadow of his brother and predecessor, 
and a dispute which arose vith the Russians during his 
reign tveakened his power in oilier directions. Little Bok- 
haj-a was said to be rich in gold iniiics, and therefore be- 
came a coveted region in the eyes of the Ptussians. Under 
the vigorous administration of Peter the Great an expedi- 
tion was despatched to force a passage into the desired 
province. To oppose this invasion tlie Kalmuks assembled 
in force, and after a protracted and undecided engagement 
the Russians w’ere glad to agree to retire down the Irtish 
and to give up all further advance. 

To Tse-WTing Arabtan succeeded Anitirsama owing to 
the support he received from the Chinese emperor K^een- 
liirig, who nominated him khan of the Kalmuks and 
chief of Simgaiia. But, though to the ear these titles 
were as high-sounding as those of his predecessors, in. 
reality the power they represented was curtailed by the 
presence of Chinese commissioners, in wRose hands rested 
the real authority. The galling wmight of this state of 
dependence drove Amursama before long into revolt. He 
dispersed the Chinese garrisons stationed in Hi, killed the 
generals, and advanced his own forces as far as PaHkun on 
the river Hi. To jiunisli this revolt, ICeen-liing sent a large 
force into the rebellious province. As on the previous occa- 
sion, the Chinese -were everywhere victorious, and Amursama 
fled into Siberia, where he died of smallpox after a short 
illness. The Chinese demanded his body, but the Russians 
refused to give it up, though they allowed the Chinese 
commissioners to identify it. On the death of Amursama, 
K^een-lung determined to abolish the khanate, and in place 
of it he nominated four Hans to rule over the Simgars, the 
Torgod, the Khoshod, and the Horbod. But this divided 
authority proved quite as unmanageable as that which had 
been wielded by the khan, and the new mlers soon at- 
tempted to throw off the yoke imposed upon them from 
Peking. Again a Chinese army marched into Hi, and this 
time a severe measure of repression was meted out to the 
rebels and their sympathizers. ' A general massacre of the 
Kalmuks was ordered, and was faithfully carried out. The 
province which had been as a fruitful field was utterly 
Avrecked, and the place of the Sungars was taken by exiled 
criminals from China. 

But Avhiie China was thus absorbing the Mongols within 
her reach, Russia was gathering within her borders those 
with AARom she came into contact. Among these Avere 
the Buriats, who occupied a large territory on both sides of 
the Baikal Lake. As usual in such cases, disputes arose 
out of disturb|pces on the frontier, and were ended^by 


the Buriats and the neighbouring Mongol tribes becom- 
ing one and all tributary to Russia. 

Of the Mongol tribes Avho became entirely subject toTke 
Russia the principal are those of the Crimea, of Kasan, and Golden 
of Astrakhan; of these the Tatars of Ivasan are the truest 
representatives of the Golden Horde or Kipchaks, aaRo 
originally formed the subjects of Batu and Orda. Batu, 
wRose victorious campaign in Russia has already been 
sketched, Avas finally awarded as his fief the vast steppes 
Avhich stretch from the Carpathian Mountains to the 
Balkash Lake. Over these A^ast plains the Mongols folioAA’-ed 
their flocks and herds, A\Riie the more settled among them 
established themselves along the banks of the rivers AARich 
floAA’- through that region. Batu himself fixed his head- 
quarters on the Volga, and there set up his Golden Tent from 
AARich the horde acquired the name of the Golden Horde. 

In 1255 Batu died and AA^as succeeded by his brother Bereke 
Khan. During the reign of this sovereign the exactions 
AARich AA^ere demanded from the Russian Christians by the 
Mongols aroused the Christian AA^orid against the barbarian 
conquerors, and at the command of Pope Alexander IV. a 
general crusade Avas preached against them. But though 
the rage of tlie Christians Avas great, they lacked that 
united energy Avhich might haA^e availed them against their 
enemies ; and, AARiie they AA^ere yet breathing out denuncia- 
tions, a Tatar host, led by Nogai and Tulabaglia, appeared 
in Poland. After a rapid and triumphant march, the in- 
A^aders took and destroyed Cracow', and from thence ad- 
A'anced as far as By thorn in Oppeln, from Avhich point they 
eventually retired, carrying AAuth them a cigaaR of Christian 
slaves. From this time the Mongols became for a season an 
important factor in European politics. They corresponded 
and treated AAfith the European sovereigns, and intermarried 
Avith royal families. Hulagu, the famous general, married 
a daughter of Michael Palasologus Toktii Khan took as his 
AAufe Maria, the daughter of Andronicus II. ; and to Nogai 
Michael betrothed his daughter Irene. But Bereke’s in- 
fluence extended beyond Europe into Egypt, from Avhich 
country, as Avell as from Constantinople, he secured the 
services of artisans to build him dAvellings of a more 
substantial nature than that of his Golden Tent. But his 
Avidely extending intercourse AAuth foreign nations brought 
in its train a consequence Avhich tended fatally to under- 
mine the existence of the horde. His conversion to Islam 
introduced a strongly disintegrating influence into the com- 
munity, and AAuth it Avere soAAm the seeds of its final dis- 
ruption. Bereke aa^us succeeded on his death in 1265 by his 
grandson Mangu Timur, Avho throughout his reign AA-as con- 
stantly engaged in hostilities AAith the Russians and his 
other European neighbours. The Genoese alone found under 
his patronage a means of advancing their possessions. For 
some time these people had held large colonies in southern 
Russia, and in the Crimea had divided the trade Avith the 
Venetians. By the support of Mangu Timur these last 
were driven out of the field, and the Genoese were left in 
the enjoyment of a monopoly of the commerce. The reigns 
of the khans who succeeded Mangu Timur AA^ere no less 
stormy than his had been ; but even in these troublous 
times the influences AARich surrounded the Mongols led 
them onward in the path of civilization. Toktu, tlie next 
khan but one to Iffangu Timur, is the first Mongol ruler 
AARom we hear of as liaAung struck coins. Those issued 
during his reign bear the mint marks of Sarai, Kew Sarai, 

Bulgar, Ukek, Kharezm, Krim, Jullad, and Madjarui, and 
vary in date from 1291 to 1312. 

The adoption of Islam by the rulers of the Golden Horde 
had as one result the drawing closer of the relations of 
the Mongols with Constantinople and Egypt. Embassies 
passed betAA’^een the three courts, and so important AA^as the 
alliance with.4ihe Mongols ^eemed by the sultan JSTdsir, 
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ruler of Egy 2 ">t, tliat lie sent to deniaud in marriage 
a })rin(;ess of tbe liouse of Jengliiz Klian. At first liis 
request was refused by the proud Mongols, but the present 
of a million gold dinars, besides a iiuinber of horses and 
suits of armour, changed the refusal into an acquiescence, 
and in October 1319 the princess landed at Alexandria in 
regal state* Her reception at Cairo was accompanied with 
feasting and rejoicing, and the members of her escort were 
.sent back laden with presents. With that religious tolera- 
tion common to his race, Uzbeg Khan, having married one 
princess to Hdsir, gave another in marriage to George the 
prince of Moscow, whose cause he espoused in a quarrel 
existing between that prince and his uncle, the grand- 
prince Michael. Assuming the attitude of a judge in the 
dispute, Uzbeg Khan summoned Michael to ajppear before 
liim, and, having given his decision against him, ordered his 
execution. The sentence w^as carried out with aggravated 
eruelty in sight of his nephew and accuser. From this 
time Uzbeg’s sympathies turned towards Christianity. He 
protected the Biissian churches within his frontiers, and 
put his seal to his new religious views by marrying a 
daughterof the Greek emperor, Andronicus III. He died in 
1340, after a reign of twenty-eight years. His coins were 
struck at Sarai, Kharezm, Mokshi, Bulgar, Azak, and 
Krim, and are dated from 1313 to 1340. His son and suc- 
oessor, Tinibeg Khan, after a reign of only a few months, 
was murdered by his brother Janibeg Khan, who usuriied his 
throne, and, according to the historian Ibn Haidar, proved 
himself to be “just, God-fearing, and the patron of the 
meritorious.’’ These excellent qualities did not, however, 
prevent his making a raid into Poland, which was conducted 
in the usual Mongol manner, nor did they save his country- 
men from being decimated by the black plague, which for 
the first time in 1345 swept over Asia and Europe, from 
the confines of China to Paris and London. With all their 
love of war the Mongols had a keen eye to monetary 
advantage, and Janibeg, who was no exception to the rule, 
concluded treaties with the merchant-princes of Venice and 
Genoa, in which the minute acquaintance displayed with 
shipping dues and customs charges show^s how great were 
the advances the Mongols had made in their knowledge of 
European commerce since the days of Jenghiz Khan. The 
throne Janibeg had seized by violence w?-as, in 1357, snatched 
from him by violence. As he lay ill on his return from a 
successful expedition against Persia he •was murdered by 
his son Berdibeg, who in his turn -was, after a short reign, 
murdered by kis son Kiilpa. With the death of Berdibeg 
the fortunes of the Golden Horde began rapidly to decline. 
As the Uzbeg proverb says, — “ The hump of the camel w^as 
cut off ill the person of Berdibeg.” 

But while the power of the Golden Horde was dwin- 
dling away, the White Horde or Eastern Kipchak, which 
■was the inheritance of the elder branch of the family 
of J uchi, remained prosperous and full of vitality. The 
.descendants of Orda, Batu’s eider brother, being far re- 
moved from the dangerous influences of European courts, 
maintained much of the simplicity and vigour of their 
nomad ancestors, and the throne descended from father 
to son with undimiuished authority until tiie reign of 
Urns Khan (1360), wLeii complications arose which changed 
the fortunes of the tribe. Like many other opponents of 
the Mongol rulers, Khan Tuli Khoja paid with his life for his 
temerity in opposing the political schemes of his connexion 
Urns' Khan. Toktaniish, the son of the murdered man, 
fled at the neW'S of his father’s death and sought refuge at 
the court of the famous Tirnur-i-leng (Tamerlane), who 
received him with honour and at once , agreed to espouse 
his cause. With this intention he despatched a force 
against Urus Khan, and gained some advantage ovef him, 
but, while fitting out another ;ai^my to make-a fresh dt^ck,. 
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new'S reached him of the death of Urus. Only at Sighnak 
are coins knomi to liave been struck during the reign of 
Urus, and these bear date from 1372 to 1375. 

He was followed on the throne by his two sons, Tuk-Tok- 
takia and Timur Malik, each in turn; the first reigned but tarnish, 
for a few weeks, and the second "was killed in a battle 
against Toktamish, the son of his father’s enemy. Tok- 
tamish now seized the throne, not only of Eastern Kipchak 
but also of the Golden Horde, over •which Ms arms had 
at the same time proved victorious. His demands for trib- 
ute from the Russian princes met with evasions from men 
who had gro-wn accustomed to the diminished power of the 
later rulers of the Golden Horde, and Toktamish therefore 
at once marched an army into Russia. Having captured 
Seri)ukhoff, he advanced on Moscow. On the 23d August 
1382 his troops appeared before the doomed city. For 
some days the inhabitants bravely withstood the constant 
attacks on the walls, but failed in their resistance to the 
stratagems which were so common a phase in Mongolian 
warfare. With astonishing credulity they opened the gates 
to the Mongols, who declared themselves the enemies of 
the grand-prince alone, and not of the people. The usual 
result followed. The Russian general, who was invited to 
Toktamish’s tent, was there slain, and at the same time the 
signal was given for a general slaughter. Without dis- 
criminating age or sex, the Mongol troops butchered the 
wretched inhabitants without mercy, and, having made 
the streets desolate and the houses tenantless, they first 
plundered the city and then gave it over to the flames. 

The same pitiless fate overtook Vladimir, Zvenigorod, 
Yurieff, Mozhaisk, and Dimitroff. With better fortune, 
the inhabitants of Pereslavl and Kolomna escaped iHth 
their lives from the troops of Toktamish, but at the expense 
of their cities, which were burned to the ground. Satisfied 
with his conquests, the khan returned homewards, travers- 
ing and plundering the principality of Riazan on his way. 
Flushed with success, Toktamish demanded from his patron 
• Timur the restoration of Kharezm, which had fallen into 
the hands of the latter at a period when disorder reigned 
in the Golden Horde. Such a request was not likely to 
be well received by Timur, and, in answer to his positive 
refusal to yield the city, Toktamish marched an army of 
90,000 men against Tabriz. After a siege of eight days 
the city was taken by assault and ruthlessly ravaged. 
MeanwMle Timur was collecting forces to punish his 
rebellious protege. When his plans were fully matured, he 
advanced upon Old Urgenj and captured it. More merci- 
ful than Toktamish, he transported the inhabitants to 
Samarkand, but in order to mark his anger against the 
rebellious city he levelled it with the ground and sowed 
barley on the site where it had stood. On the banks of 
the Oxus he encountered his enemy, and after a bloody 
battle completely routed the Kipchaks, who fled in confu- 
sion. A lull followed this victory, but in 1390 Timur 
again took the field. To each man was given “a bow, 
with thirty arrows, a quiver, and a buckler. The army was 
mounted, and a spare horse was supplied to every two men, 
while a tent was furnished for every ten, and with this 
were two spades, a pickaxe, a sickle, a saw, an axe, an awl, 
a hundred needles, 8-^ ih of cord, an ox’s hide, and a strong 
pan.” Thus equipped the army set forth on its march. 

After a considerable delay owing to an illness which over- 
took Timur his troops arrived at Kara Sainan. Here 
envoys arrived from Toktamish bearing presents and a 
message asking pardon for his past conduct ; but Timur 
was inexorable, and, though he treated the messengers with 
consideration, he paid no attention to their prayer. In 
face of innumerable difficulties, as well as of cold, hunger, 
and^ weariness, Timur marched forward moi^h after month 
|ugh the Kipchak country in pursuit of ®ktamish. At 
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last, on tlie 18th of June, he overtook Mm at Ivandurelia, 
in the country of the Bulgars, and at once forced Mm to an 
engagement. For three days tlie battle lasted, and after 
inclining now to this side and now to that victory finally de- 
cided in favcmr of 1’imur. The Kipciiaks were completely 
routed and hed in all directions, while it is said as many 
as ]i)0,0u0 curjtses testified to the severity of the fighting. 
Timur pursued his flying enemy as far as the Volga, 
slaughtering all who fell into his hands, and ravaged and 
destroyed the towns of Barai, Baraichuk, and Astrakhan. 
.Having inliicted this terrible blow on the Golden Horde, 
Timur distributed rewards to his chieftains, and presided 
at a series of Ijiuiqiiets in celebration of his victory. These 
rejoicings over, he returned to Baiuarkaud laden with spoils 
and trophies. But Toktamish, thougli defeated, was not 
subdiicrl, and in 1395 Timur found it necessary again to 
undertake a cam[)aign against him. This time the armies 
met upon the Terek, and after a fiercely-contested battle 
the Kipchaks again fled in confusion. When the victory 
was gained, Timur, we are told, knelt down on the field 
and returned tliaiiks to Heaven for his success. The pur- 
suit along the Volga was vigorously undertaken, and the 
slaughter among the fugitives was tcnibie. The hurried 
advance of Timur’s horsemen tiireAv the Bussians into a 
state of wild alarm, and tlie grand-prince of Moscow 
ordered that an ancient image of the Virgin which was 
believed to possess miraculous jjower should be taken to 
I\Ioscow to save tliat city from the destroyer. Success 
appeared to attend this measure, for Timur, threatened by 
the advancing autumn, gave up all further pursuit, and 
retired with a vast booty of gold ingots, silver bars, pieces of 
Antioch linen and of the embroidered cloth of Bussia, &c. 
On his home’ward march southwards he arrived before 
Amk, which was then tlie entrepot where the merchants 
of the east and w’est exchanged their wares. In vain the 
Tjati\'es, with the Egyptian, Venetian, Genoese, Catalan, 
and Basque inhabitants, besought him to spare the city. 
His answei* was a coniinand to the Moslems to separate 
themselves from the rest of the peo])le, whom he put to 
the sword, and then gave the city over to the flames. 
Circassia and Georgia next felt his iron heel, and the 
fastnesses of the central Caucasus w'ere one and all 
destroyed, iCfter these successes Timur gave himself up 
for a time to feasting and rejoicing, accompanied by every 
manifestation of Oriental luxury. “His tent of audience 
was hung wutli silk, its poles were golden, or probably 
covered with golden plates, the nails being silver y his 
throne w^as of gold, enriched with precious stones y the 
floor w-as sprinkled with rose waiter.” But his vengeance 
w'as not satisfied, and, having refreshed his troops by this 
halt, he marched north v/ards against Astrakhan, which he 
utterly destroyed. The inhabitants were driven out into 
the country to perish with the cold, while the commander 
of the city was killed by being forced beneath the ice of 
the Volga. Sarai next shared the same fate, and Timur, 
having thus crushed for tfie second time the empire of 
Toktamish, set out on his return home by way of Derbend 
and Azerbijau. The defeated khan succeeded shortly 
afterw^ards in recapturing Sarai ; but, being again driven 
out, he retired in 1398 to Kieff, a fugitive from his king- 
dom. During his reign, w^hich lasted for twenty-four years, 
he struck coins at Kharezm, Krim, JSTew Krim, Azak, 
Sarai, Hew Sarai, Saraichuk, and Astraklian. The power 
in the hands of the successors of Toktamish never revived 
after the last campaign of Timur. They were constantly 
engaged in w^ars with the Bussians and the Krim Tatars, 
with whom the Bussians had allied themselves, and by 
degrees their empire decayed, until, on the seizure and 
death of iyimed Khan at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, the domination of the Golden Hord.e came to an end., 


One solitary fragment of the Golden Horde, the khanate 
of Astrakhan,, maintained Tor a tiiiiemn existence after the 
fall of the central power. But even this last remnant 
ceased to be a Mongol apanage in 1554, when it wm 
captured by the Bussians and converted into a Bussian 
province. The fate which thus overtook the Golden Horde 
was destined to be shared by all the western branches of 
the great MongoB family. The khans of Kasan and 
Kasimoff had already in 1552 succumbed to the growing 
power of Bussia, and the Krim Tatars were next to The 
fall under the same yoke. In the 15th century, when Krim 
the Krim Tatars first appear as an independent pow-mv 
they attempted to strengthen their position by allying 
themselves with the Bussians, to w^hom they looked for 
help against the attacks of the Golden Horde. But wiiile 
they w^ere in this state of dependence another power arose 
in eastern Asia wiiicli modified the political events of that 
region. In 1453 Constantinople w^as taken by the 
Osmanli Turks, wiio, having quarrelled with the Genoese 
merchants who monopolized the trade on the Eiixine, sent 
an expedition into the Crimea to punish the presumptuous 
traders. The power wiiich had captured Constantinople 
W'as not likely to be held in check by any forces at the 
disposal of the Genoese, and without any serious opposi- 
tion Kaffa, Sudak, Balaclava, and Inkerman- fell before the 
troops of the sultan Mohammed. It was plain that, 
situated as the Crimea was between the two great powers 
of Bussia and Turkey, it must of necessity fall under the 
direction of one of them. Which it should be was 
decided by the invasion of the Turks, -who restored Mengii 
Girai, the deposed khan, to the throne, and virtually 
converted the khanate into a de]3endency of Constanti- 
nople. But though under the tutelage of Turkey, Mengii 
Girai, whose leading policy seems to have been the desire 
! to strengthen himself against the khans of the Golden 
Horde, formed a close alliance with the grand-prince Ivan 
of Bussia. One result of this friendship was that the 
Mongols w^ere enabled, and encouraged, to indulge their 
predatory habits at the expense of the enemies of Bussia, 
and in this w'ay both Lithuania and Poland suffered 
terribly from their incursions. It was destined, hovrever, 
that ill their turn the Bussians should not escape from 
the marauding tendencies of their allies, for, on pretext 
of a quarrel with reference to the succession to the Kasan 
throne, Mohammed Girai Khan in 1521 marched an army 
northwards until, after having devastated the country, 
massacred the people, and desecrated the churches on his 
route, he arrived at the heights of Vorobieff overlooking 
Moscow. The terror of the unfortunate inhabitants at 
the sight once again of the dreaded Mongols was extreme ; 
but the horrors w’^hich had accompanied similar past 
visitations were happily averted by a treaty, by which 
the grand-prince Vasili undertook to pay a perpetual trib- 
ute to the Krim khans. This, how^ever, proved but a truce. 

It was impossible that an aggressive state like Bussia should 
live in friendship with a marauding powder like that of the 
Krim Tatars. The primary cause of contention was the 
khanate of Kasan, which w^as recovered by the Mongols, 
and lost again to Bussia with that of Astrakhan in 1555. 

The sultan, however, declined to accept this condition of 
things as final, and instigated Deviet Girai, the Krim 
khan, to attempt their recovery. With this object the 
latter marched an army nortlnvards, where, finding the road 
to Moscow unprotected, he pushed on in the direction of 
that ill-starred city. On arriving before its walls he found 
a large Bussian force occupying the suburbs. With these, 
however, he was saved from an encounter, for just as his 
foremost men approached the town a fire broke out, 
which, in consequence of the high wind blowing at the 
time, spread vdth frightfiif rapidity, and in the space 
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of , six .ilolira, . destroyed all ' ' tlie cliiirclies, .. palaces,., and 
houses, with the exception of the Krefniin, mthin a 
ooinpass of 30 miles. Thousands of the inhabitants 
perished in the dames. “The river and ditches about 
Moscow,'' says Horsey, “ were stopped and filled with the 
multitudes of people, laden with gold, silver, jewels, 
•chains, ear-rings, and treasures. So many thousands were 
there burned and drowned that the river could not be 
cleaned for twelve months afterwards.’’ Satisfied with 
the destruction he had indirectly caused, and unwilling to 
.attack the Kremlin, the khan withdrew to the Crimea, 
ravaging the country as he went. Another invasion of 
Eussia, a few years later (1572), was not so fortunate for 
the Mongols, who suffered a severe defeat near Molody, 
50 versts from Moscow. A campaign against Persia made 
u, diversion in the wars which were constantly waged 
between the Krim khan and the Eussians, Cossacks, and 
Poles. So hardly were these last pressed by their per- 
tinacious enemies in 1649 that they bound themselves 
by treaty to pay an annual subsidy to the khan. But 
the fortunes of war were not always on the side of the 
Tatars, and with the advent of Peter the Great to the 
Eussian throne the power of the Krim Mongols began to 
decline. In 1696 the czar, supported by a large Cossack 
force under Mazeppa, took the field against Selim Girai 
Khan, and gained such successes that the latter was 
compelled to cede Azoff to him. By a turn of the wheel 
•of fortune the khan had the satisfaction in 1710 of 
having it restored to him by treaty ; but this was the last 
real success that attended the Tatar arms. In 1735 the 
Eussians in their turn invaded the Crimea, captured the 
celebrated lines of Perekop, and ravaged Baghchi Serai, 
the capital. The inevitable fate which was hanging over 
the Krim Tatars was now being rapidly accomplished. 
In 1783 the Krim, together with the eastern portion of 
the land of the Nogais, became absorbed into the Eussian 
province of Taurida. 

Another branch of the Mongol family which requires 
mention is that of the Kazaks (see Kirghiz, vol. xiv. pp. 
'95, 96), whose ancient capital was Sighnak, which, as we 
have seen, passed into the hands of the great Timur. It 
will now only be necessary to refer briefly to the Uzbegs, 
who, on the destruction of the Golden Horde, assumed an 
important position on the east of the Caspian Sea. The 
founder of their greatness was the khan Abulkhair, who 
reigned in the 1 5th century, and who, like another Jenghiz 
Khan, consolidated a power out of a number of small clans, 
■and added lustre to it by his successful wars. Sheibani 
Khan, his grandson, proved himself a worthy successor, and 
.a doughty antagonist of the great Moghul emperor Baber. 
In 1500 he inflicted a severe defeat on Baber’s forces, and 
captured Samarkand, Herat, and Kandahar. By these and 
other conquests he became possessed of all the country be- 
tween the Oxus and the Jaxartes, of Ferghana, Ediarezm, 
.and Hissar, as well as of the territory of Tashkend from 
Kashgar to the frontiers of China. In the following year, 
by a dashing exploit, Baber recovered Samarkand, but only 
to lose it again a few months later. During several succeed- 
ing years Sheibani’s arms proved victorious in many fields : 
of battle, and but for an indiscreet outrage on the terri- 
tories of the shah of Persia he might have left behind him 
.a powerful empire. The anger, however, of Shah Ismael 
roused against him a force before which he was destined 
to fall. The tvro armies met in the neighbourhood of 
Merv, where, after a desperate encounter, the Uzbegs 
were completely defeated. Sheibani, with a few followers, 
^sought refuge in a cattle-pound. But, finding no exit on 
the farther side, the refugees tried to lea^D their horses , 
over the wail. In this attempt Sheibani was killed. 
When his body was recognized by his exultant enemies 


they cut oil the head and pu'esented it to the shah, who 
caused the skull to be mounted in gold and to be converted 
into a drinking-cup. After this defeat the Uzbegs withdrew 
across the Oxus and abandoned Khordsfin. Farther east the 
news aroused Baber to renewed activity, and before long 
he reoceupied Samarkand and the province “ Beyond the 
Eiver,” which had been dominated by the Uzbegs for nine 
years. But though the Uzbegs were defeated, they were by 
no means crushed, and ere long w^e find their khans reigning, 
now at Samarkand, and now at Bokhara. As time advanced 
and European powers began to encroach more and more 
into Asia, the history of the khanates ceases to be confined 
to the internecine struggles of rival khans. Even Bokhara 
was not beyond the reach of Eussian ambition and English 
diplomacy. Several European envoys found their way 
thither during the first half of the present century, and 
the murder of Stoddart and Connolly in 1842 forms a 
melancholy episode in British relations with that fanatical 
capital. With the absorption of the khanate of Bokhara 
and the capture of Khiva by the Eussians the individual 
history of the Mongol tribes in Central Asia comes to an 
end, and their name has left its imprint only on the dreary 
stretch of Chinese-owned country from Manchuria to the 
Altai Mountains, and to the equally unattractive country 
in the neighbourhood of the Koko-nor. (e. e:. n.) 

Language and Literature . — The Mongol tongue is a member of 
the gi'eat stock which recent scholars designate as Einno-Tataiic or 
Ural-Altaic, which comprehends also the languages of the Tungoos 
(Manchu), Turko-Tatars, Finns, and Sainoyeds.^ The members of 
this group are not so closely related to one another as those of the 
Indo-European stock ; but they are all bound together by the com- 
mon principle of agglutinative formation, especially the so-called 
harmony of vowels, by their grammatical structure, and also by 
certain common elements in the stock of roots which run through 
them all, or through particular more closely-connected families 
within the group. ^ 

The fatherland proper of the hloiigols is the so-called Mongolia. 
It stretches from Siberia in the north towards the Great Wall of 
China in the south, from Danria and Manchuria in the east to tlie 
Altai and the sources of the Irtish, Thian-shan {i.e., heaven moun- 
tains), and East Turkestan in the west In the centre of this 
country is the desert of Gobi (Chinese Sha-mOy i. e . , sand-sea). The 
Mongolian population, however, extends in the south over the Great 
Wall to the basin of the Koko-nor (blue lake), and tbence extends 
due west over Tangut and the northern border of Tibet. Crossing 
the political frontier, we find Mongols in the Eussian province 
Turkestan, in the territories of Semiiyetshensk (land of the seven 
streams), Alatau, and Semipalatinsk in the west, in the south of 
the province of Tomsk, with a more populous region due north in 
Siberia, round the Baikal Lake. The country north of the Gobi, 
from the Altai, Tangnii, and the Saian mountains in the west to 
Manchuria in the east, is called Khalkha, with the chief districts 
Urga (Kiire), Uliassiitai, Khobdo (Kobdo). In a north-westerly 
direction from Gobi, between Tbian-shan and the Altai, is Sungaria. 
The sum total of the Mongol population under Chinese government 
is calculated at between two and three millions. 

Generally the whole Mongol tribe may be divided into three 
branches: East Mongols, West Mongols, and Buriats. 

(1) The East Mongols are divided into the Khalkhas in the 
borders just mentioned, the Shara Mongols south of the Gobi along 
the Great Wall north-eastward to Manchuria, and lastly the Shir- 
aigol or Sharaigol in Tangut and in northern Tibet. 

"(2) On the signification and employment of the difierent names 
of the West Mongols (Kalmiiks, Oelod, Oirad or Dorbbn Oirad=the 
four Oirad, Mongol Oirad), and also as regards the subdivision of the 
tribes, there is much uncertainty. The name Kalmuk, so generally 
employed among us, is in fact only used by the Volga Kaimuks 
(Khalimak), but even with them the name is not common, and 
almost a byname. It Is of foreign origin, and most likely a Tataric 
word which has yet to be explained. Oirad means the ‘riiear 
ones,” the ‘ri’elated.” The usual explanation given is that the 
single tribes consider themselves as being related to each other, — 
hence Mongol Oirad, “the Mongol related tribe.” This is the 
favourite name among Kaimuks. Dorbbn Oirad, or the four related 
tribes, comprise (1) Sungars, (2) Torgod, (3) Khoshod, (4) Dorbbd. 

^ Compare W. Schott, Versuck uber die tataruchen Bprachen (Berk, 
1836), XLeher das aUai\sche oder jinnisch-tatarische SprachengesehlecM 
(Berk, 1849), Altajisclie Studien, Parts i.-v. (Berk, 1860-1870); and 
A, Castren, Ethnologische Vorlesungen uher die Altai’scken VoUc&r; 
edited by A. Schiefner (Petersb., 1857). 
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Tho si'^Bifipation of tlio n.imo in the Kast Mongalmn 

nmv the iiKHt wid'‘lv ^pivasi niiiong the tribes Imiig in China, is 
likewifce Tt‘ry doubtful. Som»*, assert that Oelotl '* is but 

t]i(‘. Cliinesi; tnmw'riprion oi' uirad, as tiie ordinary Cliinose language 
does nut pnsM„*ss tin' ncuiiid r. W'o hare, however, to bear in rnincl 
that w^ have a Mou'roiirn root Vgektit^ with the sense **to he in- 
iiuii'uh” ''to bwir hat I'O'I, ill-will,’’ ke. The main population of the 
Kalnuiks live, or ratlier drag out, their existence after the ^nsual 
ia 'hiou of umuafl in Sungaria, in the eastern part of theThian- 
shaii, on the suuth bonier of the Gobi, on Kokti-nor, and in the 
proviu'-'c of Ivau-feuli. All those, are under the Chinese CTOvernmorit. 
,lu fon.srgut,.‘nefj, however, of the extension of the Russian empire 
ill d1pan-shan and Aiatan, many hordes have come under the Itus- 
siaii swiiv. According tf) an approAiraate account we may reckon 
in flte rt-rritovy Bemiiyetsherisk (Kuldja) and Semipcalatiiisk 34,000 
Kalrauk.'!, widle in tae southern part of the government Tomsk, 
on the Altai, tlie Kalniiik popiil-iTion amounted formerly to 19,000. 
besides the.^e we fmd a section of Kalnmk population far in the 
we.d:, on the hanks of the Volga (near Astrakhan). From their 
original seats in Sungaria they turned in their migrations to the 
north, crossed the steppe of the Kirghiz, an«l tIjus gradually reached 
the Eiuba and the Or. iletween these two rivers ami the Ural tlie 
Torgod settled in 1616 ; thence they crossed the "^^olga in 1650, 
ami took possession of the now so-calltal steppe of the Kalmuks, 
hedng followed in 1673 by the Ddrbbd, and in 1675 by the Khosliod. 
In 1771 a considerable number returued to the Chinese erji]urc. 
At the present time there is a not unimportant poimlation in tlie 
so-called steppe of the Kalmuks, which extends between tlie Casjuan 
and the Volga in tite east and the Don in the west, and from the 
town of Sarepta in the north to the Kuma and the l^lanytcli in 
the south- According to niodern statistical accounts, this popula- 
tion amounts to 75,630. To these we liavm to add 24,003 more on 
the borders of tin Cossacks of tlic Don, and lastly 7298 in the 
bordering provinces of Grenhurg and Saratoif. The stun total of 
the Ho-cailed Volga Kalmuks is therefore 107,531. 

(3) In the soathern part of th,a Russian pimdnco of Irkutsk, 
in a wide circle round the Baikal Lake, lies the lieirdom proper of 
the Buriats, which they also call the “Holy Sea;” the country 
east of the lake is commonly called Transbaikalia. Their country 
pi*at;tieally extends from the Chinese frontier on the south within 
almost parallel liocs to the nortli, to the town Kirensk on the Lena, 
ami from the Onon in the oast to the Oka, a tributary of the ilngara, 
in the west, and still farther west towards hTijui-Udinsk. They 
are most numerous beyond the Baikal Lake, in the valleys along 
the Uda, the Onoii, and the Selenga, and in Xertchinsk. These 
Trans- Baikaiian Buriats came to those parts only towards the end 
of the 17th century from the Klialkhas. VTiile Mongols and Kal- 
muks g;enerally continue to live after the usual fashion of nomads, 
■we find hert? agi’icultural pursuits, most like!}', however, due mainly 
to Russian iniluence. Christianity is also making its way. The 
sum total of the Buriats amounts at present to about 250,000. 

Another tribe separated from the rest of the ^Mongols is the so- 
called Haziira (the thousand), and the four Aimak {i.e., tribes), 
who wander about as herdsmen in Afghanistan, between Herat and 
Kabul. In external characteristics they are JUongoIs, and in all 
probability they are the remains of a tribe from the time of the 
Mongol dynasty. Their language, which shows, of course, Persian 
iniluence, is strictly l^Iongolian, inore particularly IVest Mongolian or 
Kalmuk, as has boon j-)roved by H. Ci von cler IrabelentzA 

Agreeably with this threefold division of the ]\longols w^c have 
also a tiirecfold division of their respective languages : (1) East 
Mongolian or Mongolian proper, (2) West Mongolian or Kalmuk, 
(3) Buriatic. 

The dialects Just mentioned are found to be in close relation to 
each other when we examine their roots, inflexions, and grammatical 
structure. The dilference between them is indeed so slight tliat 
whoever understands one of them understands all. Phonetically a 
characteristic of them all is the “liarmony of vowels,” 'which are 
divided into two chief classes : the hard a, o, u ; and the soft c, 5, u ; 
hetnveen which i is in the middle. All vowels of the same word 
must necessarily belong to the same class, so that the nature of the 
first or root-vowel determines the nature of the other or inflexion- 
vowels ; now and then a sort of retrogressive harmony takes place, 
so that a later vowel determines the nature of the former. The 
consonants preceding the vowels are e(xually under their influence. 

The Mongolian characters, -which in a slightly altered fom arc 
also in use among the Manehus, are written perpendicularly from 
above downward, and the linos follow from left to right, the alpha- 
bet having signs for seven -vowelsy't, e, i, o, 5, ii, and diphthongs 
derived from them ao, a% e% ii, oi, 5/, ui^ and for seventeen con- 
sonants % Z», 1% gh, g, m, r (never initial], t, d, y, s {ds), ts, 
ss, sh^ w. All these are modified in shape according to their position, 
in the beginning, middle, or end of a word, and also by certain 
orthographic rules. In Mongolian and Manchu ^viiting the syllable 
[i.e., the consonant together with the vow-el) is considered as a unit, ' 

1 Bee his essay, ‘‘Ueber die ppraehe der Hazaras and Aimaks,'’ in the 
sdirift der deutsohen viorgetildndischen Gmllsohaft, voL sx pp. 326-335. I 


in other words, a syllaban'iim rather thnn an alphalr-t. The exist- 
ing characters are Irneal descendants of tlie original Uigurian forms, 
wlTich wore themselves derived from the Syriac, having been brought 
to the Uigurs by Nestorian missionaries. An .Indian and Tibetan 
influence, may also be noticed, -ivliile tlie arrangement of the char- 
acters in perpendicular lines is common to the Chinese. The writ- 
ing was brought into its present sliape by the learned Lamas Ba- 
skya Pandita, Phags-pa Lama, and Tslioitslii Odser in the 13th 
century,^ but is exceedingly imperfect. To express the fre(|ueiitly- 
occurrmg letters borrowed from Sanskrit and Til»etan, ■which aro 
wanting'”!!! the Mongol alphabet, a special alpliabet called Galik 
is emjfloyed. Every one who has tided to read Mongolian know's- 
how" many ditfieultias have to he overcome, arising from the ambi- 
guity of certain letters, or from the fact that the same sign is to- 
he pronounced difl'erently according to its position in the -word. 
Thus, there are no means for distinguisliiiig the o and u-, o and il, 
the consonants g and k, t ami d, y and s {ds). A and e, o {u) and 
6 {it), a [c) and g and kh, t {ci) and on, are liable to be mistaken 

for each other. Other changes ■v\dll be noticed and a-^-oided by 
advanced students. It is a great defect that such eormnon words, 
as cula (a fury) and ende (here), cnclc (here) and oiada- (me), aldan 
(fathom) and” altan (gold), ordic (court-residence) and v.riu (long), 
onohlm {to seize) and umtl-hu (to ride), terc (this) and clcre (pillov/), 
gebe (said) and Tcehe (made), gem (evil) and Jceni (measure), grr (house) 
and kcr (how), nai'an. (sun) and Qicme (name), yagon (what) and 
dmgon (hundred), should be written exactly alike. This list migdit 
be largely increased. These defects aj^ply ejpially to the Mongolian, 
and Buriatic alphabets. 

In 1648 the Saya Pandita composed a ne'w alphabet (the Kalmuk), 
in which these ambiguities are avoided, though tlie graphic, ditrercnces 
betw-een the tw’O alxhabets aro only slight. The Kaliriuk al[)li;i.bet 
avoids the angular and clumsy sliapes of the Mongolian, and has, 
on the contrary, a rounded and pleasing shape. The Kalmuk 
alphabet has also this great advantage, that every sound has its., 
distinct gi*aphic character ; a mistake between two characters can 
scarcely occur. The Kalmuk -words once mastered, they can be- 
easily recognized in their Jlongoiiaii shape. The dialectical differ- 
ences are also very slight. 

The Kalmuk, therefore, is the key of the Mongolian, and should 
form the gi’oundwork of Mongolian studies. The Kalmuk and East 
M ongoliau dialects do not difler much, at least in the spoken language ; 
but the Kalmuks wmite according to their pronunciation, -while the- 
;Mongols do not. For example, sd7i {dsd?i), ' ‘ hundred, ” is pronounced 
alike by the Kalmuks and the East Mongolians ; hut according tO' 
Utlongolian orthography the -ivord appears in the form dsagon. The 
dialectic dilference beUveen the two dialects very frepiicntl}'’ lies 
only in a different pronunciation of some letters. Thus East ’Mon- 
golian ds is ill Kalmuk soft s, &c. The chief dilference bet-ween the- 
two dialects lies in the fact that in Kalmuk the soft guttural g be- 
tween two vowels is omitted, while, through the joining of the twc-. 
vowMs, a long vowel is produced. In the pronunciation of common 
East Mongolian the g is likewise omitted, but it is -written, while 
in Kalmuk, as just now mentioned, the guttural can only be traced 
through the lengthening of the syllable. Thus we find: jflongol. 
IclictgaQi, “prince,” Kalmuk Iclimi; M. dagm, “voice, sound,” lx. 
don, dun ; M. dologctn, “seven,” K. agola, “mountain,” 

K. ola, ulci', M. nctgor, “lake,” K. nor, qiut \ M. %dogan, “red,” 
K. 'id&n', M. yctgon, “what,” K. yon {7ju')i) ; M. da.hctgmi, “mountain- 
ridge,” K. dcihdn ; M. ssaoiagcm, “thought,” K. ssanmi ; M. haragon, 
“on the right,” K. bao'dn, harun ; M. shibctgo7i, “bird,”K. shoicmi 
M. cliilrxgon, “stone,” K. cMLon [chidun] ; AL jirgogem, “six,” K, 
suTgan',lL degere, “high, above,” K. dere-, M. ugukhu, “ to drink,”' 
K. ukMi; ^1. “history,” K. todshi, tudslii; M. cauden, 

“door,” K. Mm\ AI. dsegiin, “left,” K. s6n; AI. Ogede, “in the- 
height,” K. ddd) M. ogeled, “the Kalmuks,” K. 5ldd ; AI. ililcged, 
“if one has done,” K. iliUd; AL Jeobegun, “son,” K. Icdichi-, AL 
gegiin, “mare,” K. gfin ; AL “corpse,” K. /.-rh’; AI. kliaHgad„ 

“returned,” K. khared, &c. 

The Buriatic, in these peculiarities, is almost always found witlr 
East Alongolian, with which it is in every respect closely allied. 

In the pronunciation of some letters the transition of East Alongolian 
tsa, Z6*{jinto Buriatic ss is noticeable; for instance: Along, tsetsek, 
“fio-w-er,” Buriatic sscssek', AI. tsaJc, “time,” B. ssalc; M. tsagmi, 
“white,” B. ssagan ; AI. tsetsm, “prudent,” B. sscssen. Ss is some- 
times p,rououneed like (the German) cli ; East M. sscUn, “good,” II 
cligm AI. ssedhil, “heart,” B. ckedIciL K in the beginning or 
middle of a word is always aspirated. 

The noun is declined by the help of appended particles, some of 
which are indexiendent post-positions, viz., Gen. yin, n, mi ; Dat. 
duT, a ; Acc. yi, i ; Ablat. etse ; Instrum, her, yer ; Associative, 
luga, luge. The dative and accusative have also special forms which 
have at the same time a possessive sense, viz., Dat. dagan, degen ; 
Accus. hen, yen. The phirai is ex]')ressed by affixes {iiar, od, 

Af, d), or frequently by -words of plurality, “all,” “many,” e.g., 
kurniin nogod (man, many -m en). The oblique cases have the- 

Gf. H. C. von der Gabelentz, in the Zei'^chTifl /. d. Kunde d, Morgenlandps* ' 
Gottingen, 3.838, voL ii. pp. 1-21, “ Vers’acli ulwr cinealte mongolisehe Inschrift.’** 
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same endings in singular and plural. Gender is not indicated. 
The adjective is unirideeted hoth as attribute and as predicate ; 
there is no comparative form, this idea being expressed by the con- 
struction or by tlie use of (certain particles. The personal pronouns 
are bl, I ; tciiif thou ; bldff'^ avc ; ta, ye ; their genitives serve as pos- 
vsessives. The demonstratives are em, tcre (this, that), plural edc, 
tede ; interrogative kcd; vho? The relative is lacking, and its place 
is supplied by circuiiilocLitions. The iiiiinerais are: 1, niycn', 2, 
khoyar ; 3, giirhan ; -1, d’irhcib ; 5 , tabioi ; 6 , jirgagem ; 7 , dologan ; 
8, uamian ; 9, yisii'/i ; 10, arbaii ; 100, dsagoii ; 1000, minggaji. 
The ordinals are formed by appending ttigar, t'iiger. The theme of 
the verb is seen in the imperative, as hari, grasp. The conjugation 
is rich in forms for tense and mood, but person and number are with 
few exceptions unexpressed. The present is formed from the theme 
by adding miU {ban/nid), the preterite by bed or luga [baribed, bard 
the future hy ftsiigai or ssa [barissugai, barissu). The preterite 
has also in the third person the terminations dsugtd and 'run ; the 
futU3‘8 has in the third person yu^ aiid in the lirst ya. The con- 
ditional ends in hassn [baribcbssic), the precative in tugai^ tugei, 
tiie potential in sa {bartuiuisa), the imperative plural in Mwii, the 
gerund in the present in n, dsu [betrin, baridsic) or “while, till ” 
{baritala^ “inter capiendum in tli.e preterite it is^ formed in gad 
(barigad) ; the present part, has Ictdd {bariktchi), the past part. 
kssan (barikssan) ; the supine ends in ra, the infinitive in khii 
(bariJehu, or when used substantively ba.rilchwi). There is hut one 
perfectly regular conjugation, and derivative forms, derived from 
the theme by infixes, are conjugated on the same scheme. Thus 
the passive has infixed ta or hcla {barikdakhu, to he grasped), the 
causative gitl [harigiolklia^ to cause to grasp), the co-operative or 
sociative Usa or Ida [harUtsaklm, to grasp together). 

There are no prepositions, only post-positions. Adverbs are either 
simple particles (aiiirmative, negative, interrogative, modal, &c.), j 
or are formed by suilixes from other parts of speech. There are 
very few conjunctions ; the relations of clauses and sentences are 
mainly indicated by the verbal forms (|)art,, sup., conditional, but 
mainly by the gerund). 

The order of words and sentences in construction is pretty much 
the opposite of that which we follow. In a simxole sentence the 
indication of time and place, whether given by an adverb or a sub- 
stantive with a post-position, always comes first ; then comes the 
subject, ahvays preceded by its adjective or genitive, then the object 
and other cases depending on the verb, last of all the verb itself 
preceded by any adverbs that belong to it. So in the structure of 
a period all causal, hypothetical, concessive clauses, which can be 
conceived as preceding the main predication in point of time, or 
even as contemporary with it, or as in any way modifying it, must 
come lirst ; the finite verb appears only" at the end of the main 
predication or apodosis. The periods are longer than in other 
languages ; a single one may fill several pages. 

Grammars and dictionaries may be divided according to the three dialects. 
For East Mongolian, I. J. Schmidt gave the first grammar (Petersb., 1831), and 
a Mongoliau-German-Russian dictionary(Petersb., 1S35). Next Jos. Klowalewslci 
published in Russian a Mongolian grammar (Kasan, 1835), a chrestomathy (2 
vols., Kasan, 1S3«3, 1837), and his great Dictioiumire motigol-r'iissc-frcmcaisiB vols., 
Kasan, 1844, 1840, 1849). We name also R. Yuille, Short Mongolian Grammar 
(in Mongolian), xylographed at the mission press near Sselenginsk beyond Lake 
Baikal (1838). A. JBobrownikow’s Russian Gi'ammar of the Mongolian-Kalmiik 
Language 1819) is also very good. An abridgment of Schmidt’s work 

is C. Piiini, Elernenti della grammatica rnongolica (Florence, 1878). A. Popow’s 
Mongolian ChrestomatJiy appeared in J!. vols. at Kasan (1830). For the Kalmnk 
we have grammars by Popow (Kasan, 1847), Bobrownikow as above, and H. A. 
Ewick (s. 1. et a-.), autographed at Donaueschingen (1851). Ewick’s autographed 
Kalmuk and German dictionary with a iDrintwl German index apjieared (s. 1. 
et a.) in 1852; B. Julg’s edition of the tales of Siddhi-kiir (Leips., 1860) gives 
a complete glossary to these stories. There are small Russian and Kalmuk 
vocabularies by P. Smirnow (Kasan, 1857) and C. Golstunskyi (Petersb., 1S60). 


MONGOOS, or Mungoos. See Ichnexjmont. 

MONITION, ill the practice of the English ecclesiastical 
courts, is an order requiring or admonishing the person 
complained of to do something specified in the monition, 
“ under pain of the law and penalty thereof.” It is the 
lightest form of ecclesiastical censure, but disobedience to 
it, after it has been duly and regularly served, entails the 
penalties of contempt of court. See Philiimore, Bccled- 
asticed Law (London, 1873). 

MONK, George (1608-1669), duke of Albemarle, the 
second son of Sir Thomas Monk, a gentleman of good 
family but in embarrassed circumstances, -was born at 
Potheridge, near Torrington in Devonshire, on 6th Decem- 
ber 1608. An exploit which brought him within the 
reach of the law compelled him to begin his career a? <a 
soldier of fortune at the age of seventeen. He acted 
under Sir R. Grenville as a volunteer in the expedition to 


For the Buriatic we liave Castren, Vcrsuch eincr liurJiUi^^eJien, Spraclihhref 
edited by Schiefiier (lS57), and A. Orlow's Ruhsian grainnuirol’tUe Mougoi- Buri- 
atic colloquial language (Kasan, 1878). 

Literature.-- A clear distinction must be drawn between the higher and nobler 
VTitteri or book-language and th^3 common or conversational laiiguage of every- 
day life. The difference between llie two is veiy considerable, and Jiiay be 
fairly compared to tliat between tlic Modeni High German book-jangunge and 
the different dialects. All grammars and dictionaries as yet jiublished t.roat 
only of the book-language ; and so also, with a few cxct.'ptions, tlie published 
literary documents arc written in this higher style. The. exciqdions are the 
Gesser-Khan-f and the Siddhi-hiir and DJanguriad (the last two puhlislied by 
Golstuuskyd). The popular or conversational language has only quite lately been 
fixed in writing by A. Pozdnyeyew in his Russian work, Specimens of the Fopahr 
Literature of the Mongolian Tribes, part i., “Popular Sungs” (Piilcr.sb., ISbO), 
v/hich. contains rich material fur the study of the popular literature. 

The literature known at present consists mostly of trarislatiuns from fhe 
Tibetan, the holy language of Buddhism, which is still the language uf tlie 
learned. The Tibetan Buddhist literature is itself translated frcjin tim 8?anskrit ; 
hence, now and then, through Mongols and Kalmiiks we get acquainted witii 
Indian works the originals of which arc not known in Saiiskrit. Such is the 
case, for instance, with the tales of Siddhi-kur. Many books have also been 
translated from the Chinese. Most of the writings arc of a religious, liistoricai, 
philosophical, medical, astronomical, or astrological character. Favouj'ite sub- 
jects are folk-lore and fairy laics. Among the religious books, perhaps the most 
important is that containing the legends entitled Lillger iin dabti, “ociMn <d' 
comparisons” (edited by the late I. Jacob Schmidt under the title, JJrr JVede 
undder Thor, in Tibetan and German, Petersb., 1S43). To this may be added 
the bodelhi mor, or “the holy patli,” the aitun gerel, “gleaming of gohJ,” the 
mini gavibo, and yeriiintchii yin toll, “mirror of the world.” What was known 
of poetical literatiire before Pozdnycq'ew is scarcely wiath mentioning. In 
some parts of the historical and naiTalive literature we find, wherever the. nar- 
rative takes a higher flight, an admixture of poetical diction. The jioctry 
appears in a certain parallelism of the phrases, with a j-eturn either of the 
same endings (rh>ine) or of tlic same words (refrain). Frequently we find, 
beside.s the rhyme or refrain, alliteration. The essay H. C. von der^Gabolentz 
in Z.f d. Kitncle des Morgenlandes, vol. i. pp. 20-37, “Eiiiiges liber Mongoli.sche 
Poesie,” has been superseded by tlie work ol' Pozdnyeycu'." 

Among historical works a high place is due to that composed hy the tribal 
prince, Ssanang Ssetsen, in the middle of the 17th century (Gesehichtc der Ost- 
Mongolen und Hires Fiirstenhaiises, Mong. and Germ., by I. J. 8chiuidt, Petersb., 
1829), and to the AUaii toUchl, i.e., “Golden knob” or “precious contents” 
(text and Russian translation by the Lama Giilsang Gomboyew, Petersb., 
1858). Of folk-lore and fairy tales, we have the legend uf the hero Gtsser- 
Khan (text ed. by I. J. Schmidt, Petersb., 1836, anrl German version, 1839 ; comp, 
Schott, Ueberdie Sage v. Geser-Khan, Berk, 1851, and B. Jlilgin the TransacHans 
ofthe WiirzburgerPliilol.Versam. of 1868, pp. oisqq., Leips., 1861.)); and the tales 
about MrdsM Bordshi (Russian version by Galsang Gomboyew, Petersb., 1858; 
text and German tran.s. by B. diilg, Innsbr, 1867, 1868). A favourite book is 
tlie tales of Siddhi-kfir based on the Sanskrit Vetdla }ianehavincaU (Rus.sian 
trails, by Galsang Gomboyew, Petersb., 1865 ; nine of the tales in Mongolian 
and German by B. Jiilg, Innsbr., 1868). The fuller collection of these tales in 
Kalmuk first became known by the German trans. of B. Bergmann in vol. i. 
of his Nomadische Streijercien uiitcr d. Kalmnhcn (4 vols., Riga, 1804, 1805); 
an autographed edition in the vulgar dialect was published by C. Golstunskyi 
(Petersb., 1864 ; text and German trans. with glossary by B. Jiilg, Leips., 1866). 
A poetic heroic story is the Dfivgariad, extracts from wdiichwere given by 
Bergmann (op. cit., iv. 181 sqq.)-, a complete Russian vei’sion by A. Bobrownikow 
(Petersb., 1854); a German version by F. v. Erdniauii in Z.b.M.G., 1857 (Kalmuk 
text by Golstunskyi, Petersb., 1S64). A similar poem is the hi.story of Ubashi 
Khuntaidshi and his war wdtli the Oirad, Kalmuk text and Russian trans. by 
G. Gomboyew in, his Altan toUolil as above, and text alrme autographed by 
Golstunskyi (Petersb., 1864). Some books of religion for tlie Christian Buriats 
(transcribed in Russian characters) represent the Buriatic dialect. The Russiaii 
and English Bible Societies have given us a translation of the whole Bible, I. 
J. Schmidt translated the Gospels and the Acts into Mongolian and Kalmuk 
for the Russian Bible Society (8 vols., Petersb., 1S19-1S21),— a rna.sterly wmrk. 
The English missionaries, E. Stallybrass and W. Swan, and afterwards li. Yuille, 
translated the wdiole Old Testament into Mongolian (1836-1840). This work ’was 
printed at a mission press erected at great cost for the purpose near S.selenginsk, 
heyond Lake Baikal in Siberia. In 1846 the New Testament by the same hand,s 
appeared at London. 

The richest collections of Mongolian and Kalmnk pirinted books and MSS. 
are in the Asiatic museum of the Petersburg Academy, and in the libraries of 
Kasan and Irkutsk ; tliere is also a good collection in the royal library at Dres- 
den. Consult in general, beside.s the already-cited works of Bergmann and Po- 
zdnyeyew, P. S. Pallas, Saminhingen historischer Kachrichten u. d. MongoUschen 
F67fcersriia/ceu (2 vols., Petersb., 1776-lS-Ol); I. J. Sclmxi<Xt,Korsch'migeniin Gehiete 
derdlteren . . . BildungsgeschicMe dcrViJlker MUtelaslcns,vor!:. d. Mongalenund 
Ti&fiter (Petersb. and Leips., 1824) ; B. Jfilg, “ On the Present State of Mongolian 
Researches,” Jotirn. E. As. Soc,, xiv. (1882), pp. 42-65. (B. J.) 


Cadiz, and tlie next year did notable service at tlie Isle of 
EM. 

In 1629 Monk -went to tlie Lotv Gomi tries, the training 
ground for military men, where in Oxford’s and in Goring’s 
regiments he obtained a high reputation for courage and 
for a thorough knowledge of his trade. In 1638 he 
threw up his commission in consequence of a quarrel with 
the Dutch civil authorities, came to England, and obtained 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of Newport’s regiment during the 
operations on the Scottish border. Here he showed his 
skill and coolness in the dispositions by which he saved 
the English artillery at Newborn, though himself destitute 
of ammimition ; and in the councils of war he confidently 
voted with Strafford for fighting, and against retreat or 
composition. One of Monk’s biographers relates that he- 
now thought of joining the adventurers who proposed to 
colonize Madagascar. The Irish rebellion, however, offered 
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more congenial einpknincnt, and In Febrnar}' 164-1 lie 
.landed at Dublin a,s (Colonel nf ]-.ord Leicester's regiment. 
.Here he greatly increased bis rej>utation. Under the most 
ditheult circumstances he was ever cool, patient, vigorous. 
A rigid disciplinarian, lie was always attentive to the wants 
of his men, and cumplettdy won their confidence and aiiec- 
tiori. All the c.jiialities for -wliieli he was noted through 
life, the ca]«mu3ting selfishness which kept him ever on 
the winning side and by wliicli he accoinj dished his great 
historic success, the iinpertiirljalde temper and impene- 
trable secrecy, were fully displayed in this employment. 
.He had but one interest, that of George Monk ; and to 
secur^i that interest he ial)onred, while retainizig his free- 
dom from party ties, to make himself indispensable as a 
soldier. The governorship of Dublin was vacant, and Monk 
was appointed by Leicester. But Charles I. overruled the 
appointment in favour of Lord Lambert, and Iilonk, with 
great shrewdness, gave up his claims. Ormond, however, 
who view^'ed .him with suspicion as one of the two officers 
who refused the oath to support tiie royal cause in Eng- 
land, sent him under guard to Bristol. .He now deemed 
it safest to affect Hoyalist views. His value caused him 
to be received at once into Charles’s confidence ; he was 
appointed major-general of the Irish brigade, and served 
under Byron at the siege of iSjaritwich. Here he "was 
taken prisoner by Fairfax, on Soth January 1644, in one 
of the most skilful operations of the war. After a short 
captivity in Hull lie was placed in the Tower, where he 
remained for three years (during •svliicli his father died), 
beguiling his imprisonment by wTitiug his Observations 
m Military and Folitkal Afairs. 

So kmg as the war lasted ]\Ionk could not be released. 
Charles, however, became a prisoner; the troubles in 
Ireland made the parliament anxious to secure Monk's 
services, and he was told that if he would take the Cove- 
nant he might have an importaiit command. With some 
show of hesitation the terms were accepted, and, after a 
service of two months in Lord Lisle^s abortive expedition, 
Monk wus placed in command of the British forces in the 
north of .Ireland. Com])eiied in 1049 to conclude a pacifi- 
cation w-ith the rebel O'Xeill, he returned to England after 
the king’s execution. In the same 3 'ear he succeeded, by 
his elder brother’s death, to the family estate. His idleness 
lasted but a short while. Cromwell gave him a regiment 
and t.he command of the ordnance in the Scotch war of 
1650, and a'fter the Imttle of Dunbar, in wffiich he led the 
attack, he was left with 6000 men to subdue the country, 
which, after taking Edinburgh, Tantallon, and Stirling j 
castles, lie did most completely in a few "weeks. In 1651 
he -was seized with fever, but recovered at Bath, and in 
the same year wus appointed on the commission for pro- 
moting the Lbiion. In 1653, with Admiral Dean, he 
commanded the British fleet against the Dutch, and on 
2d and 3d June and 2Dtli July fought tw'o of the most 
sanguinary naval battles on record, in wiiich both his 
colleague and Van Tromp w^ere slain. A peace on very 
humiliating terms to the Dutch w^as concluded, but policy 
shortly led Cromw^eil to allow milder conditions, — a conces- 
sion against "which Monk strongly remonstrated. On his 
return he married his mistress, Anne Ciarges, a woman of 
the lowest e.xtraction, ^‘'ever a plain homely dow^dy,” says 
Pepys, wiio, like other writers who mention her, is usually 
still less complimentary. Monk w^as now sent to quell the 
revolt headed by Middleton in Scotland, and, when this 
service wns over, settled down to a steady government of 
the country for the next five years. For fanaticism in any 
shape he had no sympathy, and he set himself to diminish 
the influence of the Presbyterian clergy — Cromwell’s chief 
opponents, — taking from them the powder of excommuni- 
cation and their general assemblies, but allowing them to 


retain their presbyteries. E<jual rc]>rcssion wTis exorcised 
against the nobility and gentry. The tinieh^ discovery of a 
plot fomented by Overton for killing J^Fonk on New Year’s 
Day gave him a.n excuse for thoroughly purging his army 
of ail Anabaptists, I’ii'tk Monarchy men, and other danger- 
ous enthusiasts. It is doubtful whether at tliis time Moidc 
had proposed to himself the restoration of the king. He 
probably Ijad it ahvays in his mind as a possibility, but he 
would run no risks. His very reticence, hQW'e^'er, caused 
alarm on one side and hope on tbe other. In 1655 he 
received a letter from Charles 11. , a copy of w-hich he at 
once sent to Cronuvell, wffiom, ho W' ever, w^e find waiting to 
him in 1657 in the following terms : There be that tell 
me that there is a certain cunning fellow- in Scotland called 
George Monk, wffio is said to lye in w'ait there to introduce 
Charles Stuart ; I pray you, use your diligence to appre- 
hend him, and send him up to me.” 

During the confusion wiiich followed Cromwxirs death 
Monk remained silent and w^atcliful at Edinburgh, careful 
only to secure his hold on his troops. In July 1659 
direct and tempting proposals were again made to him 
by the king. His brother Nicholas, a clergyman, w^as em- 
ployed by Sir J. Grenvil to bring to him the siilistance of 
Charles’s letter. No bribe, how^ever, could induce him to 
act one moment before the right time. He bade his 
brother go back to his books, and refused to entertain any 
projzosal. But wiien Booth rose in Cheshire for the king, 
so tempting did the opportunity seem that he w"'as on 
the point of joining forces with him;' and a letter w^as 
written to the Hump parliament threatening force if it 
did not at once fill up its numbers. His habitual caution, 
however, induced him to wait until the next post from 
i England, and the next post brought new:s of Booth’s 
defeat. On 17th October he heard of Lambert’s coup 
dUat. From that moment his plan of action seems to 
hare been settled. In most vehement language he dis- 
carded the idea of restoring Charles, and, with admirable 
perception of the state of English feeling, took for his 
principles that in all cases the army must obey the civil 
government, and that the civil government must be 
parliamentary, xit present the Bump was crushed by the 
military party; the first thing, 'therefore, to be done was to 
free it. His army underwent a second purging of dis- 
afiection, and he then issued a declaration embodying the 
principles mentioned above, and wrote to Lenthali the 
speaker, and to the military party to the same effect. 
In a treaty with the Committee of Safety his commissioners, 
wdio w^ere to treat only on the basis of the restoration of 
parliament, w^ere outwitted. Monk at once refused to 
accept the terms proposed, and marched to Berwick, having 
received an ofier from Fairfax of assistance if he would 
promise that the secluded members should be restored. 
Meanwffiile Lambert had marched northw^ards to oj)pose 
his advance. 

Monk’s action gave fresh heart to the adherents of the 
parliament. The old council of state met, and named 
him general of all the forces; the fleet and the Irish 
army, hitherto hostile, came round to his side, and so did 
Whetham at Portsmouth. Monk now’', in the depth of 
winter, crossed the Tweed at Coldstream and marched by 
Morpeth to New-^castle, receiving letters on his w^'ay from 
the lord mayor and corporation of London urging him to 
declare for a free parliament. On his approach Lambert’s 
army feU away from their general, and no obstacle re- 
mained on the path to London. At York, wffien urged by 
Fairfax, he refused to declare for the king, and is laid to 
have caned an officer wlio affirmed that such w^as his 
design. The parliament now ordered him to come to 
London. Fleetw^ood’s army which occupied the city wm-s, . 
however, a great obstacle ; and it was not until the parlia- 
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mient, in accordance with Iiis desire, Imd arranged for its 
dispersion that he would enter with his troops. Even 
now his intentions were strictly concealed ; the spies set 
upon him by the various anxious parties were baffled by 
his impenetrable reserve. He was careful to appear only 
-as the servant of parliament, but when he was desired to 
take the oath of abjuration he skilfully evaded the request. 
The city, always jealous of the Eump, now refused to pay 
taxes except at the orders of a free parliament. Monk, 
in consequence; was ordered to march his troops into the 
city, take down the chains and posts, and unhinge the 
.gates. He obeyed these unpleasant orders to the letter on 
10th February, thus permitting the hatred against the 
Eump to rise to the height, while he showed how unwilling 
.an instrument of its will he was. On the 11th, ho-wever, 
he threw off the mask, and wrote to the Eump, peremp- 
torily ordering them to admit the secluded members, and 
to arrange for the dissolution of parliament by 6th May. 
On 21st February he conducted the secluded members 
to their seats. At the same time he refused to restore 
the Lords, and issued an order disowning Charles Stnart 
to ail officers commanding garrisons. . Every day brought 
him fresh opportunities for tact or evasion. His ]3artisans 
urged him to take the protectorate himself; another party 
pressed upon him to accomplish the restoration by the 
army alone ; a body of his officers sent him a declaration 
expressing their fears that his action would lead to the 
restoration of monarchy; the parliament tried to make 
him their own by the offer of Hami3ton Court. His 
trained habits of dissimulation and evasion, assisted now 
■and again by downright lying, carried him triumphantly 
through ail these dangers, and at length the dissolution of 
parliament on 17th March removed his greatest difficulties. 

It was now that, with the utmost secrecy, he gave an 
interview for the first time to the king's agent Grenvii, 
and by him sent to Charles the conditions of his restoration, 
afterwards embodied in the Declaration of Breda. For 
himself at present he would accept nothing but a royal 
commission as captain-general, which he carefully kept 
to himself. Ail parties were anxious to gain the credit of 
the now certain restoration. The Presbyterians in parti- 
cular, fearful of the king being restored without terms, 
did their best to discredit Monk and to impose the old Isle 
of Wight conditions ; but in vain. The new parliament was 
elected, and the House of Lords restored; an insurrection 
by Lambert, who had escaped from the Tower, was quelled 
by Monk’s prompt measures, and on the 25tli of April he 
received the solemn thanks of both Houses, and the title of 
■captain-general of the land forces. Even yet the farce 
was kept up. Monk received with feigned surprise the 
king’s official letter from G-renvil, denied all knowledge 
«of its contents, and handed it over sealed to the council, 
who decided to defer opening it until the meeting of 
parliament on the 1st of May. 

With the Eestoration the historic interest of Monk’s career 
ceases. The rude soldier of fortune had played the game 
with incomparable dexterity, and had won the stakes. He 
was made gentleman of the bedchamber, knight of the 
Garter, master of the horse, commander-in-chief, and duke of 
Albemarle, and had a pension of £7000 a year allotted him. 
His utmost desires were satisfied, and he made no attempt to 
compete further in a society in which neither he nor his 
vulgar wife could ever be at home, and which he heartily 
despised. As long as the army existed of which he was 
the idol, and of which the last service was to suppress 
Veimer’s revolt, he was a person not to be displeased. 
But he entirely concurred in the measure for disbanding 
it, and thenceforward his influence was small, thougLmien’s 
eyes turned naturally to him in omergenoy. In j|e trial 
of the regicides he was on the side of moderationf and his 


interposition saved Hazelrig’s life ; but his action at the 
time of Argyll’s trial will always be regarded as tlie most 
dishonourable episode in his career. In 1664 he had 
charge of the admiralty when James was in command of 
the fleet, and when in 1665 London was deserted on 
account of the plague, Monk, with all the readiness of a 
man accustomed to obey without thinking of risk, remained 
in charge of the government of the city. Once more, at 
the end of this year, he was called upon to fight, having a 
joint commission with Prince Eupert against the Dutch. 

The whole burden of the preparations fell upon him. On 
23d April 1666 the admirals joined the fleet, and on the 1st 
of June began a battle near Dunkirk which lasted four days, 
followed by another on 23d July, in which Monk showed 
all his old coolness and skill, and a reckless daring which 
had seemed hitherto foreign to his character. His last 
service was in 1667, when the Dutch fleet sailed up the 
Thames, and Monk, ill as he was, hastened to Chatham to 
oppose their further progress. From that time he lived 
much in privacy, and died of dropsy on the 3d of December 
1669. 

See the Zwes of Monk by Dr Gumble, his chaplain (London, 1671), 
and Dr Skinner (London, 1724), and Guizot’s Essay ^ which contain 
all necessary information concerning his life up to the Eestoration. 

The numerous and amusing notices of him in the court of Charles 
in Pepys’s should on no account he omitted. (0. A.) 

MONKEY. See Ape. 

MONMOUTH, a maritime county of England, is bounded Plate IX* 
E. by Gloucester, N.E. by Hereford, N.W. by Brecknock, 

W. and S.W. by Glamorgan, and S. by the Bristol Channel. 

Its greatest length from north to south is about 35 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about 28 miles. The area is 
368,399 acres, or about 572 square miles. 

The surface of Monmouth is very varied, and in many 
districts picturesque, especially along the valley of the 
Wye, and between that river and the Usk. In the west 
and north the hills rise to a considerable height, and this 
mountain region encircles a finely undulating country. 

The highest summits are Sugar Loaf (1954 feet), Blorenge 
(1908), and Skyridd Vawr (1601). Along the shore on 
both sides of the Usk are two extensive tracts of marsh 
land, called the Caldicot and Wentllooge levels, stretching 
from Cardiff to Portskewett, and protected from inunda- 
tions by strong embankments. 

The principal rivers are : the Wye, which forms the 
eastern boundary of the county with (Gloucester, and falls 
into the Severn; the Monnow, which forms a portion of its 
boundary with Hereford, and falls into the Wye at the 
town of Monmouth; the Usk, which rises in Brecknock, 
and flows southward through the centre of the county to the 
Bristol Channel ; the Ebbw, which rises in the north-west, 
and enters the estuary of the Usk at Newport; and the 
Eumney, which rises in Brecknock, and, after forming the 
boundary between Monmouth and Glamorgan, enters the 
Bristol Channel a little to the east of Cardiff. Salmon 
abound especially in the Wye and the Usk, and trout are 
plentiful in all the streams. The Monmouthshire canal 
extends from Newport to Pontypool, where it is joined by 
the Brecknockshire canal, which enters the county near 
Abergavenny. The Crumlin canal also joins it a little 
north of Neivport. 

Geology and %Bnemls,—'T\\Q geological formation is principally 
Old Eed Sandstone and Carboniferous, — the Old Eed forming the 
laiger and eastern half of the county, from a line drawn between 
Abergavenny and Ne3’q)ort, and varying in thickness from between 
8000 and 10,000 feet in the north to about 4000 feet in the south. 

1 In the centre of the county adjoining the Usk there is an outcrop 

I of Silurian rocks, extending to a distance of about 8 miles nortli 
and south and 4 miles east and west, with a thickness of 1500 feet. 

• Towards the east the Old Sandstone rocks dip beneath the Moun- 
tain Limestone, which enters the county from the Forest of Dean 
coal-field, and gives its peculiar character to the fine scenery along 
the^banks of the Wye. The formation varies in thickness from 
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500 to 700 feot Tlo" Carbon iiVrrsu.s I'oeks ronuf^cted with the gi'eat 
rosihiitdd of vSoutli Wal*/',, ^sliirh o.„Mj;Ui[>y rlii* wpsTcrii half of tho 
oiuiuty, in<‘bi<h*- ’1’ th»: (“’ojl-iOLUsuras «‘Oi]-Unug of shakes atitl 
ironhtunori, aiid {axii-bfsLs of which there are about 

tweiity-Uve brifs muiv tktu ”J k‘ct tiiiek — total thkkiiefc^iS of the 
strata* 11, bao tect ; i;, ^liiisuoie (hit, tluokiifes S-iO feet; (H) 

Carbuulfta’uns Liiuc^toixc surrounding the coal-iield, thickness 
1000 f«5t; (4) t)ld fc‘d Saiidstoiie, tiiickncss tJOO feet; and (5) 
lA'Vouiau b-dr, t;on;^sstii.>g of red .Mild brown sandstone, marls, &c., 
thickness about doui) feet. T}:e eoai-ficld of Monmouth has an area 
of ab.tur ho.tt »0 s. Tiie beds are very rich and easily wrought, 
the noi: corujuoii wny oi‘ reaehiug rlicm being by excavating pas- 
sages iu she sfilf.'s ofkhe Mils iiistead of by perpendicular shafts. 
The nnadscr of ('odi'':rits ii! opcraiion in ISSl was 1*24, and the 
guaiility wikoj.] obtaiuc'd 5, tons. The ironstone of Mon- 

iiinuTli 0 ‘ . ars belli ill licils and in largo detached masses, the yield 
of irtm being 1 S ro 5.1 p-c' cent. The ore is the coniuiou clay irou- 
.su,me. The iron industiy was ]frosecuted successfully at Poiity- 
]MKii in the Idrh ceiitury by a family of the name of Grant, who 
were sn<‘cendod by the ilaubujy.s. in IklO iMonmouth contained, 
howevi'r, only two fiirnrc'es, which made Together about 900 toms 
annually ; but during the prc.seiif: century they liave increased with 
great vapidity. In 1S81 tlie numbm* of furnaces built was 52, 
of which 85 were in opf-ratioii ; the amount of pig-iron made was 
527,277 tons. The ivorks aiv. situated chielly iu the ueig-^hhourhood 
of Pontynool, and occupy the valleys running iu the direction of 
lilertkyr-Tydril in Gianiorgaushire. Tlie following were the Mon- 
irioiith ironworks in 1381 : Ab-wsyclian, Pontyi>ool, Pontnowynydd, 
Kbbw Tale, Victoria, Blaenavoii, Cwmbran, Nantyglo, Oakficids, 
Blaina, Khymney, and Tredegai’, In all, there 'were 25S puddling 
furnaces and 42 rolling mills iii o[)cratio]!. The tinplate manufacture 
is extemsivoly carrictl on, the nnmlicr of mills in tlie 31ojimouth and 
Clouccste]* district iu 1881 bedng 95, tiie majority of which are iu 
Monmouth. Fireclay is extensivedy dug ; 57, 080 tons w*ere obtained 
in 18SI. 

Soli raid ^jffrtirnUnrc. — Along the seavshore the soil is deep and 
loamy, and admirably suited for the growrli of trees. The most 
fertile laud Is that re.'.dng on lied SaiRlstone, especially along the 
hanks of the Usk, where wla-at is raised of a very line quality. In 
tlie mure inouiitaiiiou.s regions tiiore is very little land that is call- 
able of eultivaiion, tlie soil being generally tliin and peaty. More 
attention is ].iaid to grazing thau to the raising of crops. There aiu 
a considerable nunilier of dcdry-faiTas, but sheep-farming is much 
more largcdy lollowed. Of the 5241 holdings existing in ISSO — the 
lab‘st year in jvgavd to wiiich tUeiv is information — 8t561 were under 
60 acres, 1521 ijetween 50 and 800 acres, and only 59 above 800 
acres. According to tlie agricultural returns for iS8*2 there were 
243,068 acres, or almost exaf/iiy two-thirds of the total area, under 
cultivation. Of tiiis, 176,187 acr<?s w'ere permanent pasture, and 
14,729 rotation grasses. Of the 35,083 acres under corn crops, 
16,151 -were under wdieat, S596 under barley, and 8711 under oats. 
Turnips ocraipied 7486 acres, and potatoes” only 1777. The area 
under W'oods wa.s 21^856, and under orchards 3921. The total num- 
ber of liorses iu 1S32 was 11,631 ; of which tlie number used solely 
for aguh/iil rural purposes was 6449. Of the 44,168 cattle, 16,500 
w*ere cows and heifers in milk or in calf. 8heep numbered 134,682, 
and |>igs 17,621. Accortliug to the latest return there w*ere 7811 
proprierors possessing 296,971 acres, with a gross annual rental of 
£887, 25k Of the owners, 4970, or 63 per cent., pos.sessed less than 
1 acre, 17 ]!(>.ssesscd between 1000 and 2000 acres, and 15 between 
2000 and 5000. ddie following four proprietors possessed over 5000 
acres each : Lady Llano ver, 631 2 ; the executors of C. H. Leigh, 
10,211 ; Lord 'Fredegar, 25,229; and tire duke of Beaufort, 27,290. 

Halhviujfi , — Tile Soutli Wales Kailway passes along the coast, 
and nviny lumicli lines cross rlio county in variou.s directions, the 
majority of them being connected either with the Great Western 
Karl way or with the London and T'orth-We.steni. 

AdmmislriUitiii and Vonulatiosu — idoninoiith compiises six hun- 
dreds, and the municipal boroughs of .Monniouth (6111) and Newport 
(38,427). In addition to those' two boroughs there are fifteen urban 
sanitary districts, viz., Abergavenny (6941), Abersycdian (13,496), 
Abertiiiery (0008), Blaeiiavon (9451), Caerleon (1099), Chepstow 
(3591), Ohristcdiiu’ch (8114), Kbbw Vale (14,700), Llanvrfcchva 
(4177), Bmteg (3321), Pontypool (5244), Eiivmnev (8663), Bisca 
(5540), Tredegar (13,771), U&k (1470). With the exception of 
Abergavenny, Caerleon, Oiiepstow', Pontypool, and Usk, these towns 
are all of modern growth, and owe tlnnr rise ehicTly to the iron 
manuracture, — some, however, being partly dependent on that of 
tiii})Ia,te. Tiie county returns tw’o members to parliament ; and 
Monmouth, Newport, and Usk, Avith a united population in 1881 
of 46,038, coiiwiitiite the Jl^lonmouth district of boroughs, wdiich 
returns one member. The county has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is divided into tAvelve petty sessional divisions. It is Avithiu 
tho diocese of Llandalf, and contains 147 civil parishes, tOAvnships, 
or place.s. Tho population, which in 1801 AA’-as 45,568, had increased 
in 1841 to 134,303, in 1S71 to 195,448, and in 1881 to 211,267 (of 
Avhom 108,262 AA^ere males, and 103, 005, females). 


t llMonj and AntirjKlU^s . — At the time of the Komans, Moin- 
Q moiithshlre formed part oi‘ riio terri t:(.uy of the Silures, avIiosg princi- 
I pal seat AAns at Caerweut, and avIio Avorc jinalh^ subdued by Julius 
t Froutinus in tlie year 78. Th(3 old Boman road, the Via, Julia, 
e leading from the ‘mouth of the Severn to CaerAvent, Caerleon, and 
.’s ouAvards to Neath iu Glamorgan, can still be traced. The Komans 
s ma<le Caerweut, under the name of Ventre Sihirv.-m, one of thedr 
) piineipal statioii-s, Tesselated pavements, pottery, coins, and tlio 
remains of a Koman villa, have ])ecn ibuud, and portions of the 
a walls still exist. Tlie great station of the Komans^ Avas, lioweAmi-, 

, Jsae Slhirum, noAV Caerleon, (Caer logionis), so called from the fact- 

- that it Avas tho headquarters of the second imperial legion. By 
Kicliard of Cirencester it is called a colonia, being the only station 

,j of that dignity in AVales. The mon nd o f the old fortress still remains, 

- as Avell as portions of an amphitheatre. Other less important 
1 stations Avere those of GolHimihim (Abergavenny), dJlcstkmv (]\Ion~ 

- mouth), and JJurrivm (probably Usk). iMonmoutlishire is closely 

- as.sociated with Arthurian legends. In one of tho ’Welsh tales 
) Arthur is represented as holding his court at Caerleon during Easter 

and Pentecost ; and an o\'al bank near the town is pointed out as 
i Arthur s Bound Table. When W ales Avas subdivided into three Idng- 
i donis on the death of Kliodii the Great, Monmouth and Glamorgan 
, Avere placed under a separate government distinct from either of 
5 those. In the 9th and 10th centuries Monmouth Awas frequently 
[ invaded by the Danes. EdAcard the Confessor, after various vic- 
f tories in Wales, is said to have established a palace at Porth-is-coed, 

. (,Fort.skeAvett). At the Norman Conquest the district Avas delivered 
, over to certain Norman nobles called the ‘‘Lords of the Marches,” 
Avlio held the lands whicli they conquered havonicwi, Avitli the 
; right of administering justice. Frequent contests took place between 
i tlie lords of the luaivhcs and tlie ’\Velsh princes, until, in 1535, the 
. jurisdiction of the lords of the inarches Avas abolished by Henry 
Till., and hlonmoiith Avas included among the English counties. 
Monmouth Avas the scene of frequent contests during the CMl War. 

Of Norman fortresses in j\lonnioiith, either built or taken posses.sion. 
of by the lords of the marches, there are remains of no less than 
tAveiity-five. The more interesting and important are : Caldicot, the . 
seat of the De Bohuiis, still entire ; ChepstOAA^, one of the finest 
examples of the old Norman fortress extant, built by Fitz Osborn in 
the 11th century, in an imposing situation on a cliff aboA^e the Wye 
NeAA'port, noAv used as a breAveiy ; Abergavenny, now jiartly occu- 
pied as a priA’ate house ; the gateAA^ay and hall of Grosinont, once the- 
residence of tlie dukes of Lancaster ; and Usk Castle, rebuilt by the- 
Clares in tlie time of EdAA'ard IT. Eaglan Castle, begun in the 
reign of Henry V’., is a very extensive ruin, still in good preser* 
A'ation, and contains examples of several styles of architecture. 
Charles L resided in it after the battle of Naseb}^ In 1646 it AA^as- 
delivered up to tbe parliament. 

At the Keformation there AA’ere in Monmouth tAvo hospitals and 
fifteen other religious houses ; but of these there are noAV important 
remains of only tAvo—Llanthoiiy Abbey and Tintern Abbey. Llan- 
thoiiy Abbey in the Black mountains Avas founded by William de- 
Lacy for Cistercians in 1103, and is one of the earliest examples in 
England of the Pointed style. The ruins consist of portions of the 
naA*e, transept, central tower, and choir. Tintern Abbey, belong- 
ing to the same order, and founded by Walter de Clare in 1131, 
occupies a position of great beauty on the Wye. The building, 
Avhieh is Early English to Deeo]*ated, is almost entire, Avith the 
exception of the roof, and may be ranked as among the finest of the- 
monastic ruins in England. Of the churches, those chielly Avorthy 
of mention are Abergavenny, belonging to a Benedictine priory, anti 
containing a number of old tombs ; ChepstoAAg partly Norman, and 
possessing a richly-moulded doorAvay ; St Woolos church, NeAA^port, 
also Norman; the Norman church of St Thomas, Monmouth; Christ 
Church, principally Norman ; Matherne, Early English, AAuth a tablet 
to TeAvdris, king of GAvent ; and Usk, formerly attached to a Bene- 
dictine priory. 

^ Monmouth (W^elsh Ifymoy)^ a parliamentary and mimU 
cipal borough of England, and the county town of Mon- 
mouthshire, is picturesquely situated at the confluence of 
the Wye and MonnoAAq in a valley almost surrounded by 
hills, 18 miles south of Hereford, and 128 west of London. 
By means of the Wye it has water communication with 
Bristol and tvitli Plereford, but the former trade by barges 
has notv’' ceased. Portions of the old Avails and of the four 
gates still remain; but there are only insignificant ruins of 
the old castle in Avhicli Henry Y, AA-as born, and AAdiich was 
originally a Saxon fortress. After the Herman Conquest 
it Avas placed in the hands of 'William Fitz Osborn, whose 
descendant, John lord of Monmouth, rebuilt it on a more 
extensHe scale. Subsequently it came into the possession 
of John of Gaunt, and thus became attached to the house- 
of Lancaster. In 1646 it was taken by the parliamentary'’ 
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forces. Besides the cliiirches — the new clnircli of St Mary, 
completed in 1882, and the clnirch of St Thomas, an Old 
Xorrnaii structure — the principal public buildings are the 
market -house, the town -hall, and Jones’s free grammar 
school in the Tudor style, which dates from 1614. The 
manufactures of the town are unimportant. The fine 
scenery of the lYye attracts a large number of tourists. 

Monmouth was one of the strongholds of the Saxons; and under 
the name of Blestium formed one of the stations of the Eomans. 
It was iiieorporated by Edward VI. , and i-eceived additional privileges 
from Queen Jhnes I., and Charles II. It has sent members 

to parliament since the 27th, of Heniy YIIL, anti, along with New- 
port and U sk, ibnns the Monmouth district of boroughs. The area 
of the municipal and parliamentary borough is 4983 acres, with a 
population in 1871 of 5879, and in 1881 of Gill. 

MONMOUTH, a small manufacturing city of the 
United States, in Warren comity, Illinois, 180 miles south- 
west of Chicago by the main line of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Eailroad, and 182 miles north of St 
Louis, by the St Louis division of the same railway. The 
Iowa Central Eaiiway passes through the city. An opera- 
house and Monmouth College are among the principal 
buildings. The population increased from 4662 in 1870 
to 5(X)6 ill 1880. Jhie city charter dates from 1852. 

MONMOUTH, James, Duke op (1649-1685), was the 
son of Lucy Walters, ‘‘a brown, beautiful, bold, but insipid 
creature,” ivho became the mistress of Charles II. during 
his exile at the Hague. He was born at Eotterdam on 
9 til April 1649. That Charles was his father is more 
than doubtful, for Lucy Walters had previously lived with 
Eobert Sidney, brother of Algernon, and the boy resem- 
bled him very closely. Charles, however, always recog- 
nhed him as his son, and lavished on him an almost doting 
affection. Until the Bestoration he was placed under the 
care, first of Lord Crofts, and then of the queen-dowager, 
receiving his education to the age of nine from Eoman 
Catholics, but thenceforward from Protestant tutors. In 
July 1662 he was sent for by Charles, and at thirteen was 
placed under the protection of Lady Castlemaine and in the 
full tide of the worst influences of the court. No formal 
acknowledgment of his relation to the king was made 
until his betrothal to Anne Scott, daughter of the earl of 
Buccleueh, and the wealthiest heiress of Scotland, whom 
he married in 1665. During 1663 he was made duke of 
Orkney, duke of Monmouth, and knight of the Garter, 
and received honorary degrees at both universities. At 
court he was treated as a prince of the blood. In 1665 
he served wdtli credit under the duke of York in the san- 
guinary naval battle off* Lowestoft. A captaincy in the 
Life Guards was given him, and in 1670, on the death of 
Monk, he was made captain-general of the king’s forces. 
Offices of wealth also were showered upon him, and he was 
admitted to the privy council. In 1670 Monmouth was 
with the court at Dover, and it is affirmed by Eeresby 
that the mysterious death of Charles’s sister, the duchess 
of Orleans, was due to her husband’s revenge on the dis- 
covery of her intrigue with the duke. It is certain, from 
an entry by Pepys, that as early as 1666 he had estab- 
lished a character for vice and profligacy. He was the 
direct author of the attack in December 1670 on Sir John 
Coyentry, and only a few months later received the royal 
pardon for his sliare in the wanton murder of a street 
watchman. De Gramont, in his 'vivid sketch of Mon- 
mouth, after describing the beauty and bodily prowess for 
which he was celebrated, notices the fatal emptiness and 
poverty of his mind: “Tons les avantages du corps par- 
loient pour lui ; mais son esprit ne disait pas un petit mot 
en sa faveur. II n’avait de sentimens qiie ce qu’on lui en 
inspirait.” 

Hitherto Monmouth had been but the spoiled child of 
a wicked court. Now, however, by no act or will of his 
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own, he began to be a person politically important. As 
early as 1662 the king’s excessive fondness for him Iiad 
caused anxiety. Even tlieii the fear of a ‘Ulilfereiice ” 
between Monmouth and James, duke of Y’ork, exercised, 
men’s minds; and every caress or promotion kept the fear 
alive. Who could tell but that, in default of legitimate issue 
from his queen, Charles might declare Monmouth himself his. 
lawful son % A civil war would be the certain consequence. 
Soon after 1670 the matter took a more serious aspect.. 
The anti-popery spirit was rapidly becoming a frenzy, 
and the succession of James a probability and a terror. 
Charles was urged to legitimize Monmouth by a declara- 
tion of his marriage with Lucy Walters. He returned 
answer that, much as he loved the duke, he would rather’ 
see him hanged at Tyburn than own him for his legiti- 
mate son. Every attempt, however, was henceforth made, 
especially by Shaftesbury, to accustom people to this idea.. 
He was taught to regard himself as the rei^resentative of 
the Protestant interest, and his position was emphasized by 
James’s second marriage with the Eoman Catholic princess. 
Mary of Modena. From this time his popular title was the 
Pi'otestant duke.” Charles was induced to confer many 
prominent employments upon him. The influence of James,., 
however, was strong enough to prevent his obtaining the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland ; but he received the command. 
of the 6000 troops who assisted the French in the second 
Dutch war, and, though without any claims to generalship, 
behaved with courage in the field. In 1674 he was made 
“commander-in-chief;” and, in connexion with this, another 
unsuccessful attempt, graphically described in Clarke’’S' 
Life of James^ v/as made to gain from Charles a tacit 
admission of his legitimacy. At Shaftesbury’s instance- 
he was placed in command of the army employed in 1675 
against the Scottish Covenanters, and was present at Both- 
well Bridge (22d June 1679). He was also, at the king’s 
request, elected chancellor of the university of Cambridge. 
In 1678, when Charles was driven into war with Louis,. 
Monmouth took the command of the English contingent, 
and again gained credit for personal courage at the battle 
of St Denis. On his return to London England was in. 
the throes of the popish terror. The idea of securing the- 
Protestant succession by legitimizing Monmouth again took 
shape and was eagerly pressed on by Shaftesbury; at the- 
time it seemed possible that success would wait on the 
audacity. 

The Pensionary parliament was dissolved in January 
1678-79, and was succeeded by one still more determined 
in its anti-popery spirit. To avoid the storm, and to save, 
if possible, his brother’s interests, Charles instructed him 
to leave the country. James retired to Brussels, the king 
having previously signed a declaration that he “never 
was married, nor gave contract to any woman whatsoever 
but to my Avife Queen Catherine.” In spite of this, Mon- 
mouth might naturally now nourish ambitious views. 
His rival was off* the stage; Shaftesbury, his chief supporter, 
was president of the remodelled privy council; and he 
himself was the favourite of the city. In the summer of 
1679 the king suddenly fell ill, and the dangers of a dis- 
puted succession became terribly apparent. The party 
opposed to Monmouth, or rather to Shaftesbury, easily 
prevailed upon Charles to consent to his brother’s tem- 
porary return. When, after the king’s recovery, James 
went back to Brussels, he received a promise that Mon- 
mouth too should be removed from favour and ordered 
to leave the country. Accordingly, in September 1679, 
the latter repaired to Utrecht, while shortly afterwards. 
James’s friends so far gained ground as to obtain for him 
permission to reside at Edinburgh instead of at Brussels, 
Within two months of his arrival at Utrecht, Monmouth 
secretly returned to England, arriving in London on 27tL 
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Xoveinl>er. Sliaftcsbiiry liad assiduously kept alrve tlia 
anti-[>opm’’ a^^utatioiu nad X^anuoutlij tm tlie cIiaBipion of 
Protestautisni, was rtM*t-iva'd with every sign of popular 
■delight. The king a]>peared to be greatly incensed, 
-deprived him of ail. Iiis otrices, and ordered him to leave 
the kingdom at oiiee. This lie refused to do, and the only 
notice taken of the disol.*edierice was that Charles forbade 
him to ap pc\ar at court. 

It was at tliis time that the A ppeal from the Coxmtrj/ to 
ike Cif;v. written by Ferguson, was published, in wvhich 
thti legitimacy was tacitly given up, and in which it was 
nrged that ‘‘he that Jiath the worst title will make the 
best king.'*’ Now it was too that the exclusionists, who, 
in the absence of parliament, were deprived of their best 
basis for agitation, developed the system of petitioning. 
tio promptly and snccessfuiij' was this answered by the 
‘‘abhorrers” that Charles, feeling the ground safer under 
him, recalled James to London, — a step immediately fol- 
lowed by the resignation of the chief Whigs in the council. 

Once more, however, a desperate attempt was made, by 
the fable of the “black box,” to establish Monmouth’s 
claims j and once more these edaims were met by Charles’s 
public declarations in the (lazette that he had never been 
!narried but to the queen. Btili acting under Shaftesbury’s 
■advice, Monmouth now went upon the first of his progresses 
in the west of England, visiting the chief members of the 
•country party, and gaining by his open and engaging 
manner much popularity among the people. In August 
1680 James returned to Edinburgh, his right to the suc- 
cession Ijeing again formally acknowledged by Charles. 
J^lonmoiith at once tlirew’ himself more vehemently than 
^•ever into the plans of the exclusionists. He spoke and 
voted for exclusion in the House of Lords, and used lan- 
.guage not likely to be forgotten by James when an oppor- 
tunity should come for resenting it. He was ostenta- 
tiously feasted ]>}• the city, the stronghold of Shaftesbury’s 
infineiice ; and it was obsein-ed as he drove to dinner that 
the mark of illegitimacy had l^een removed from the arms 
«on his coach. 

The year IGSl seemed likely to witness another civil 
war. The parliament finished a session of hysterical pas- 
sion by passing a series of resolutions of extreme violence, 
of wliicli one was that Monmouth should be restored to 
all his offices and commands ; and when Charles summoned 
a fre.sh parliament to meet at Oxford the leaders of the 
■excliisiojiists wmnt thither with troops of armed men. 
Xot until the dissolution of this last parliament on 
27th March 1681 did the weakness of Monmouth’s cause 
-appear. In a moment the ground wus cut from under 
the feet of his supporters ; tlieir basis for agitation was 
.gone; pamphlets and broadsheets could ill supply the 
place of a determined and unscrupulous majority of the 
House of Commons. The deep-seated respect for legitimate 
'descent asserted itself, and a great reaction took 2 jlace. 

In November Dryclen published Absalom and Achitophel. 
Shaftesbury was attacked, but was saved for the time by a 
favouring jury. Monmouth himself did not escape insult 
in the street and from the pulpit. He thought it wise to 
try to make his peace wfith the king, but he did so in 
terms which incensed Charles the more. He w-as forbidden 
to hold cormminication with the court ; and, when he went 
in September 1682 on a second j:)rogress through the 
'western and north-western counties, his proceedings were 
narrowdy w'atclied, and he was at length arrested at Staf- 
ford. Severity and extreme lenity were strangely mingled 
in the treatment he received. He was released on bail, 
-and in Fcbimary 1683, after the flight and death of Shaftes- 
bury, he openly broke the implied conditions of his bail 
by paying a third visit to Chichester with Lord Grey and 
■others on pretence of a hunting expedition. 
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It is probable that Monmouth never went so far as to 
think of armed rebellion ; but there is little doubt that he 
had talked over schemes likely to lead to this, and that 
Shaftesbury had gone further still. The Eye House plot 
gave an excuse for arresting . the' Whig leaders ; , Eiissell 
and Sidney w^ere judicially murdered; Monmouth retired 
to Toddington in Bedfordshire, and was left untouched. 
Court intrigue favouring him, he succeeded, by the betrayal 
of his comrades and by tw'o submissive letters, in reconciling 
himself with the help of Halifax both to the king and to 
James, though he had the humiliation of seeing his con- 
fessions and" declarations of penitence published at length 
in the Gazette, His character for pettislmess and folly 
was now amply illustrated. He denied that he had given 
evidence ; he then wrote a recantation of the denial. He 
managed by importunity to get from the king the paper 
of recantation; and lastly, by the advice of his wife, he 
offered again to sign the paper which he had withdrawn. 
Charles heartily despised him, and yet appears to have 
retained affection for him. His partial return to favour 
raised the hopes of his j)artisans ; to check these, Algernon 
Sidney was executed. Monmouth was now subpoenaed to 
give evidence at the trial of young Hampden. To escape 
from the difficulties thus opened before him he fled to 
Holland, probably with Charles’s connivance, and though 
he once more, in November 1684, visited England, it is 
doubtful whether he ever again saw the king. From that 
time till the king’s death he lived with Henrietta Went- 
worth, his mistress, in Holland and at Brussels, 

The quiet accession of James II. soon brought Monmouth 
to the crisis of his fate. Though at first desirous of retire- 
ment, his character was too Tveak to withstand the urgency 
of more determined men. Within two months of Charles’s 
death he had yielded to the impetuosity of Argyll and 
others of the exiles, and to vague invitations from England. 
It is curious, as showing the light in which his claims 
were viewed by his fellow-conspirators, that one of the 
terms of the com 2 )act between them was that, though 
Monmouth should lead the expedition, he should not assume 
the title of king without their consent, and should, if the 
rebellion were successful, resign it and acce 2 )t whatever 
rank the nation might offer. Now, as always, he was but 
a puppet in other men’s hands. 

On the 2d of May Argyll sailed with three ships to raise 
the west of Scotland; and three weeks later, vith a following 
of only eighty-two persons, of whom Lord Grey, Fletcher 
of Saltoun, Wade, and Ferguson, the author of the Appeal 
from the Country to the City, were the chief, Monmouth him- 
self set out for the west of England, where, as the strong- 
hold of Protestant dissent and as the scene of his former pro- 
gresses, he could alone hope for immediate support. Even 
here, however, there was no movement ; and when on 11th 
June Monmouth’s three ships, having eluded the royal fleet, 
arrived off’ Lyme Eegis, he landed amid the curiosity rather 
than the sympathy of the inhabitants. In the market-place 
his “ declaration,” drawn up by Ferguson, was read aloud. 
In this document James was jjainted in the blackest colours. 
Not only was he declared to be the murderer of Essex, but 
he was directly charged with having poisoned Charles to 
obtain his crown. Monmouth soon collected an undisci- 
plined body of some 1500 men, with whom he seized 
Axminster, and entered* Taunton. Meanwhile the parlia- 
ment had declared it treason to assert Monmouth’s legiti- 
macy, or his title to the. crown; a reward of £5000 was 
offered for him dead or alive, and an act of attainder was 
];)assed in unusual haste. Troops had been hurriedly sent 
to meet him, and wlien he reached Bridgwater Albemarle 
was already in his rear. From Bridgwater the army 
marched through Glastonbury to attack Bristol, into which 
Lord Feversham had hastily thrown a regiment of foot- 
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guards. The attemptj however, miscarried ; and, after 
summoning Bath in vain, Monmouth, with a disordered 
force, began his retrograde march through Philips-hTorton 
and Froine, continually harassed by Fevei'sham^s soldiers. 
At the latter place he heard of Argyll's total rout in the 
western Highlands. He was now anxious to give up the 
enterprise,' but wvas overruled by Grey, Wade, and others. 
On the 3d of July he reached Bridgwater again, with an 
army little better than a rabble, living at free quarters 
and behaving with reckless violence. On Sunday the 5th 
Fevershain entered Sedgemoor in pursuit ; Monmouth the 
same night attempted a surprise, but his troops w^ere hope- 
lessly routed. He himself, with Grey and a few others, 
fled over the Mendip Hills to the New Forest, hoping to 
reach the coast and escape by sea. The whole country, 
however, was on the alert, and at midnight on the 8th, 
within a month of their landing, James heard that the 
revolt, desperate from the first, was over, and that his rival 
had been captured close to Eingwood, in Hampshire. 

The poor strain in Monmouth’s character w^as now 
shown. On the day of his capture he wuote to James in 
terms of the most unmanly contrition, ascribing his WTong- 
doings to the action of others, and imploring an interview. 
On the 13th the prisoners reached the Tower, and on 
the next day Monmouth wus allowed to see Janies. The 
accounts of this interview are difficult to reconcile in some 
points, but all agree that Monmouth’s behaviour was un- 
manly in the extreme. No mercy was showm him, nor did 
he in the least deserve mercy ; he had wantonly attacked 
the peace of the country, and had cruelly libelled James. 
The king had not, even in his own mind, any family tie to 
restrain him from exercising just severity, for he had never, 
believed Monmouth to be the son of any one but Eobert 
Sidney. Two painful interviews followed with the wife 
for whom he bore no love, and who for him could feel no 
respect ; another imploring letter was sent to the king, and 
abject protestations and beseechings wwe made to ail wEom 
he saw. He offered, as the last hope, to become a Eoman 
Catholic, and this might possibly have proved successful, 
but the priests sent by James to ascertain the sincerity of 
his conversion ” declared that he cared only for his life 
and not for his soul. 

He met his death on the scafibid with calmness and 
dignity. In the paper which he left signed, and to wEich j 
he referred in answer to the questions wherewith the | 
busy bishops plied him, he expressed his sorrow for havmg 
assumed the royal style, and at the last moment confessed | 
that Charles had denied to him privately, as he had publicly, | 
that he was ever married to Lucy Walters. He died at the j 
age of thirty-six, on the 1 5th of July 1685. Thus ended,” | 
says Evelyn, “this quondam duke, darling of his father ' 
and the ladies, being extremely handsome and adroit ; an 
excellent souldier and dancer, a favourite of the people, of 
an easy natm*e, debauched by lusts, seduced by crafty 
knaves, who would have set him Up only to make a pro- 
perty, and took the opportunity of the king being of 
another religion to gather a party of . discontented men. 
He failed and perished.” 

Authorities for Monmouth’s career are, besides the known modern 
histories, Eoberts’s Zife (1844), Evelyn’s and Pepys’s Diaries, Old- 
iiiixon’s History (1724), James II. ’s Memoirs, Clarke’s of James, 
Eeresby’s Memoirs, Sidney' s Diary (1843), Scott’s notes to Absalom 
and AcMtophel, and The Heroic Life, &c. (1683). For the rebellion, 
Lord Grey’s Secret History should be consulted. (0. A.) 

MONMOUTH, Geoffeey of. See Geoffeey of Mon- 
mouth. 

MONOPHYSITES. See Eutyches and Jacobite 
Chueoh. 

MONOPOLI, a city of Italy, in tbe province of Bari, is 
situated on the coast of the Adriatic, 25 miles by rail 
south-east of Bari. It is a bishop’s see, is surrounded by 
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ancient ■walls, and possesses a castle built by Charles V. in 
1552, a cathedral, and a hospital dating from 1368. The 
harbour is neither large nor well protected, but a certain 
amount of trade is carried on in the export of local pro- 
ducts. The population was about 12,000 in the ITtli 
century ; 12,377 in 1861 ; and 13,000 in 1871, that of 
the commune being 20,918. Monopoli probably gre^v up 
after the destruction of Egnatia (5th century), the ruins, 
of which lie a few miles to the south. 

MONOPOLY (fiovoTTio/ua, exclusive sale'). Though still 
used in the sense of the original Greek, the term is more 
accurately applied only to grants from the crown or from 
parliament, the private act of an individual wdiereby he 
obtains control over the supply of any particular article- 
being properly defined as “engrossing.” It w-as from the 
practice of the sovereign granting to a favourite, or as a 
reward for good service, a monopoly in the sale or manu- 
facture of some particular class of goods that the system 
of protecting inventions arose, and this fact lends additional 
interest to the history of monopolies (see Patents). When 
the practice of making such grants first arose it does not- 
appear easy to say. Sir Edward Coke laid it down that 
by the ancient common law^ the king could grant to an 
inventor, or to the importer of an invention from abroad, a. 
temporary monopoly in his invention, but that grants in 
restraint of trade w" ere illegal. Such, too, -was the law laid 
down in the first recorded case, Darcy v. Allin (the case of 
monopolies, 1602), and this decision w^as never overruled, 
though . the law ■was frequently evaded. The patent rolls 
of the Plantagenets sho^w few instances of grants of mono- 
polies (the earliest known is temp. Ed-u^ III.), and w^e 
come down to the reign of Henry VIII. before w^e find 
much evidence of this exercise of the prerogative in the 
case of either new inventions or known articles of trade. 
Elizabeth, as is well known, granted patents of monopoly' 
so freely that the practice became a grave abuse, and on 
several occasions gave rise to serious complaints in the 
House of Commons, Lists prepared at the time show that 
many of the commonest necessaries of life were the subjects- 
of monopolies, by which their price was grievously enhanced. 
That the queen did not assume the right of making these 
grants entirely at her pleasure is shown, not only by her 
own statements in answer to addresses from the House, but 
by the fact that the preambles to the instruments convey- 
! ing the grants always set forth some public benefit to be 
I derived from their action. Thus a grant of a monopoly 
i to sell playing-cards is made, because “divers subjects of 
I able bodies, which might go to plough, did employ them- 
selves in the art of making of cards”; and one for the sale 
of starch is justified on the ground that it would prevent 
wheat being wasted for the j)urpose. Accounts of the 
angry debates m 1565 and 1601 are given in Hume and 
elsewhere. The former debate produced a promise from 
the queen that she would be careful in exercising her 
privileges ; the latter a proclamation which, received with 
great joy by the House, really had but little effect in 
stopping the abuses complained of. A few grants were 
cancelled, others limited, and others again left to the action 
of the oi’dinary law courts (instead of the privy council). 
In speakmg of the results of the ]3roclamation, previous 
writers seem to have been misled by the promises made in 
»the queen’s speech, promises by no means carried out in 
the text of the document itself, a copy of which still exists 
in the British Museum. 

In the first parliament of James I. a “ committee of 
grievances ” was appointed, of wdiich Sir Edward Coke was 
chairman. Numerous monopoly patents were brought up 
before them, and were cancelled. Many more, however, 
were granted by the king, and there grew up a race of 
“purveyors,” who made use of the jorivileges granted them 
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'inider tltc great aeal for ^'ar^oll^ purposes of extortion. One 
of tlie BotorloiH of tliose was Bir Giles 3Iomp6Ssoiij 
W'lto fled the country to avui<l trial in 1621. After the 
iiitrotiuclhai of .scvsi'al aiul several attempts by James 
to romprcaiiise the malter by orders in coinieil and 
promises, tlm Statute of Monui^olies was passed in 1623. 
This made all m<aiopol[e.^ illegal except suclmis might be 
grafted 1.)y parli.'imcnt, or were in respect of new ^niajiu- 
factnn or in vcidioD<. Upon this excepting clause is built 
up thp eiitire ihiglidi sy.deiii of letters patent for inveii- 
tioiiSj tin* statute itself (airicnded by later Acts) being still 
in force. Tlie Act was strictly enforced, and by its aid the 
evil system tsf monopolies was eventually abolished. This 
result was not iruleed immediately achieved, for even during 
the Protectorate cases of monopoly patents were brought 
up, aiid the patents eancelied as grievances. Parliament 
lias, of course, never exercised its power of granting to any 
.individual exclusive privileges of dealing in any articles of 
trade, such as the privileges of the Pliizabctlian monopolists ; 
but the licences required to be taken out by dealers in 
wine, spirits, tobacco, ttc., are lineal descendants of the old 
monopoly grants, wJiIie the (pia.-i-monopolies enjoyed by 
railways, canals, gas and water companies, &c., under xVets 
of Parliament, are also representative of the ancient practice. 

MOXOTHELITES (jwvoOe^rat, the 

name given to those who, in the 7th century, while other- 
Avise ortliodox, fell into the heresy of maintaining that 
(Jlirist had only one Avili. The inonothelite controversy 
had its origin in the etibrts of the emperor Heraclius to 
Avin back for the church and the einjure the excommuni- 
cated and persecuted ]\[onopliysites or Eiitychians of Egypt 
a.n<l Syria!^ It seems to have been AAiiiie in Armenia in 
622 that, in an intsrvieAV Avith Paid, the head of the 
8evenans (Monophysites) there, lie first broached the doc- 
trine of the /xm ivepyeta of Christ, i.e., the doctrine that 
the divine and human natures, Avhile quite distinct in Plis 
. one person, had but one activity and operation.^ At a 
somewhat later date he wrote to Ai'cadius of Cy]:)rus, com- 
inandiiig that “tw’o energies” should not be spoken of; 
and in 626, Avhile in Lazistan (Colchis), he had a meeting 
Avith the metropolitan, Cyrus of Phasis, during AA’hich this 
command aaiis discussed, and Cyrus Avas at last bidden seek 
further instruction on the subject from Sergius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, a strong upholder of the fita ivepy€ta^ 
and tlie emperor’s eoimselior with regard to it. So Aveil 
did he profit by the teaching he received in this quarter 
that, XU 630 or 631, CHnuxs Avas appointed to the Amcant 
j»atriarchate of Alexandria, and in 633 succeeded in recon- 
ciling the Severians of his province on the basis of fita 
$eavdpiK7j ivepyeia (one divine-human energy). He was, 
liOAvever, opposed by Soplironius, a monk from Palestine, 
Avho, after A^ainly ap]>ealing to Cyi'us, actually AA^ent to Con- 
stantinople to remonstrate Avith Sergius himself. Shortly 
afterAvards Sergius Avrote to Pope Honorius, and received 
a friendly reply. Soplironius, .hoAvever, Avho ineanAvhile 
had been made patriarch of Jerusalem (634), refused to be 
.silenced, and in his Eputola Symdica strongly insisted on 
the ^Havo energies.” So intense did the controversy now 
become that at last, toAA^ards the end of 638, Heraclius 
published his Eetkesis^ or Exposition of the Eaith, wEich 
prohibited the use of the phrase ‘‘one energy,” because of 
its disquieting effects on some minds, as seeming to militate 
against the doctrine of the tAx^o natures; AA^hile, on the other 
hand, the expression “ tAvo energies” aa^us interdicted because 

^ Accordijig to some clmrcli historians, it: was Paul who introduced 
the doctrine : but this statement seems to rest on a misinterpretation 
of the autliorities. See Hefele, Qonciliengesch. ^ iii, p. 124 sq. (1877), 
Avho also traces the j^revious history of the expressions pia hepyeia^ 
SeapdpcKTj ivepyeia, especially as found in the writings of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita. 


it seemed to imply that Clirbt liad two Avills. That Christ 
had but one Avill Avas declared to be the only orthodox 
doctrijie, and all the faitiiful Avere enjoined to hold and 
teach it Avithout addition or deductioii. Uie document 
Avas not acceptable, IiowcA'cr, to Popes beA’criniis and John 
IV., the immediate successors of Honorius ; and Maximus, 
the confessor, succeeded in stirring up such violent opposi- 
tion in North xifrica and Italy tliat, in 648, Constans II. 
judged it expedient to Avithdraw his grandfather’s offensh^e 
edict, and to substitute for it Ms own TyjJus (tvttos Trepi 
TTwrrcojs), forbidding all discussion of the questions of the 
duality or singleness of either the energy or the Avill of 
Christ. The scheme of doctrine of the first four general 
councils, in all its A’agiieness as to these points, aa^s to be 
maintained ; so far as the controversy had gone, the dis- 
putants on either side Avere to be held free from censure, 
but to resume it AA^oiild involve penal consec|uences. The 
reply of the Western Church Avas promptly given in the 
unambiguously dyotlielite decrees of the Lateran^ synod 
held by Martin I. in 649 ; but the cruel persecutions to 
wJiich both Martin and Maximus Avere exposed, and finally 
succumbed, secured for the imperial Typus the assent at 
least of silence. With the accession of Constantine Pogo- 
natus in 668 the controversy once more revived, and the 
ncAv emperor resolved to summon a general council It 
met at Constantinople in 680, haAung been preceded in 679 
by a brilliant synod under Pope Agatho at Home, Avhere it 
had been agreed to depart in nothing from the decrees of 
the Lateran synod. At Constantinople the condemnation 
of the inonothelite heresy Avas explicit and complete, Pope 
Honorius being anathematized by name along AAuth the 
others Avho had supported it. Beyond the limits of the 
empire, monothelism surAUA-ed for some centuries in Lebanon 
among the Maeoxites (q,v.), aaEo did not abjure their 
heresies until 1182. 

See tlie cliiirch historians, and especially Hefele (op. cU . ), whose 
obvious partisanship can only slightly afiect the reader’s apprecia- 
tion of his full and accurate learning. 

MONEEALE, a contraction of ‘‘ monte-reale,” was so 
called from a palace built there by the Norman Roger I., 
king of Sicily. It is noAv a town of about 16,300 inhabit- 
ants, situated 5 miles inland from Palermo, on the slope 
of Mount Capiito overlooking the beautiful and very fer- 
tile valley called “ La Concha d^Oro ” (the Golden Shell), 
famed for its orange, olive, and almond trees, the produce 
of AA'hich is exported in large quantities. The tOAvn, which 
for long AA’-as a mere village, owed its origin to the found- 
ing of a large Benedictine monastery, Avitli its church, the 
seat of the metropolitan archbishop of Sicily.^ This, the 
greatest of all the monuments of the Avealth and artistic 
taste of the Norman kings in northern Sicily, avIio in 1072 
expelled the Mohammedans and established themselves 
there Avith Palermo as their capital was begun about 1170 
by William IL, and in 1182 the church, dedicated to the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, Avas, by a bull of Pope 
Lucius HI., elevated to the rank of a metropolitan cathe- 
dral. It was, and is even noAv, one of the most magni- 
ficent buildings in the AA^orld, and Pope Lucius in no AA^'ay 
exaggerated its splendour Avlien he said in his buH, “ ut 
simile opus per aliquem regem factum non fuerit a diebus 
antiquis.” 

The archiepiscopal palace and monastic buildings on the 
south side were of great size and magnificence, and AA^ere 
surrounded by a massive precinct waH, croAA'ixed at intervals 
by twelve towers. This has been mostly rebuilt, and but 
little now remains except ruins of some of the towers, a 
great part of the monks' doi'mitory and frater, and the very 
splendid cloister, completed about 1200. This latter is Avell 

^ An earlier eiiureh appears to have existed at Monreale since the 
,6tli century, 'hut no traces of it now remain. 
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’preserved, and is one of the finest cloisters botlx for size 
and beauty of detail tliat now exists anywliere. It is about 
170 feet square, with pointed arches covered with marble 
inlay, supported on pairs of columns in white marble, 216 



Plan of the cathedral of Monreale, as l3uilt in the 12th century, 
omitting later additions. 
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Hish altar and baldacchino. 
Altar in northern apse. 
Altar in southern apse. 
Altar at tomb of William I. 
Archbishop’s throne. 

Seats for clergy. 
lOoor to great cloister. 

Door to chapter house. 

Door to sacristy. 

Doors to royal palace. 
Bronze door by Barisanos. 
Bronze door by Bonaunus. 


in* all, which are sumptuously decorated either by rich sur- 
face carving or by bands of patterns in gold, silver, and 
colours, made of glass tesserae, arranged either spirally or 
vertically from end to end of each shaft. The marble caps 
are each richly carved with figures and foliage executed 
with great skill and wonderful fertility of invention — ^no 
two being alike. At one angle, a square pillared projection 


contains the marble fountain or monks' lavatory, evidently 
the wwk of Moslem sculptors. 

The chief feature of the place — the church — like the main 
cloister, is fortunately well preserved. In jdan it is a 
curious mixture of Eastern and Western arrangement (see 
%.). The nave is like an Italian basilica, while tlie large 
triple-apsed choir is like one of the early three-apsed 
churches, of %vhich so many examples still exist in Syria 
and other Eastern countries (see .I)e Yogue, Syrie Cen- 
tfali). It is, in fact, like two quite difiererit cliurclics put 
together endwise. The basilican nave is wide, with narrow’ 
aisles. Monolithic columns of Oriental granite (except 
one, w^hich is of cipoiliiio), evidenth^ the spoils of older 
buildings, on each side support eigl.it pointed arches much 
stilted. There is no triforiiirn, but a high clerestory with 
wide two-light window^s, with simple tracery like those in 
the nave -aisles and throughout tlie church. The other 
half, Eastern in two senses, is both wider and higher than 
the nave. It also is divided into a central space with tw’o 
aisles, each of the divisions ending at the east wi.th an 
apse. The roofs throughout are of open wwdw’ork very 
low in pitch, constructionally plain, but richly^ decorated 
with colour, now mostly restored. At the -west end of 
the nave are two projecting tow^ers, with, nartliex-entrance 
between them. A large open atrium, which once existed 
at the west, is now completely destroyed. The outside of 
the church is plain, except the aisle walls and three eastern- 
apses, wiiicli are decorated with intersecting pointed arches 
and other ornaments inlaid in marble. The outsides of 
the principal doorways and their pointed arches are magni- 
ficently enriched with carving and inlay, a curious com- 
bination of three styles — Nonnan-Erench, Byzantine, and 
Arab. 

It is, however, the enormous extent (80,630 square feet) 
and glittering splendour of the glass mosaics covering the 
interior, which make this church so rnarveilously splendid 
(see Mosaic). With the exception of a high dado, itself 
very beautiful, made of marble slabs enriched with bands of 
mosaic, the whole interior surface of the Avails, including 
soffits and jambs of all the arches, is covered with minute 
mosaic-pictures in brilliant colours on a gold ground. This 
gorgeous method of decoration takes the place of all purely 
architectural detail, such as mouldings and panelling. 
The mosaic covers even the edges of the arches and jambs, 
Avhich are slightly rounded off, so as to allow them to be 
covered by the glass tesserae. This device gives apparent 
softness to all the edges, and greatly enhances the richness 
of effect produced by the gleaming gold grounds. The 
only carving inside is on the sculptured caps of the nave 
arcade, mostly Corinthian in style. The mosaic pictures 
are arranged in tiers, divided by horizontal and vertical 
bands of elaborate floAving mosaic ornament. In parts of 
the choir there are five of these tiers of subjects or single 
figures one aboA^e another. The half dome of the central 
apse has a colossal half-length figure of Christ, with a 
seated Virgin and Child below ; the other apses have full- 
length colossal figures of St Peter and St Paul. Inscrip- 
tions on each picture ex|fiam the subject or saint .repre- 
sented; these are in Latin, except some feAV which are 
in Greek. The subjects are partly from the Old Testa- 
ment types of Christ and His scheme of redemption, Avith 
figures of those aaIio iiirophesied and prepared for His 
coming. ToAvards the east are subjects from the Hew 
Testament, chiefly representing Christ's miracle^s and suffer- 
ing, Avith apostles, evangelists, and other saints. The : 
design, execution, and choice of subjects all appear to be 
of Byzantine origin, the subjects being selected from the 
Ifemlogium draAA’n up by the emperor Basilius Porphyro- 
genitus in the lOtli century. 

Ho other mosaics perhaps so closely resemble the Mon- 
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reale ones as tliose over tlie nave columns in the Church 
of the ^Nativity ut I’n-llilt'liL-m. They are alike, not only 
in design and tr^arment, Imt also in llie euiioiis mixture 
of Latiti and in the inscriptions (see I)e Vogue, 

Jililiaes Jc fii Tf iTP 1.8(10). Tliis similarity is easily 

aceofiiiti^d ha- ]»y the fact tljat these two sets of mosaics, 
though so far apart, \^■ere. executed about the same date 
and luuler the same ct editions, viz., by the hands of 
Byzantine artists, wruking fur Xonuan- French kings. 

In the Central ai^e at Muiireale, ].)ehind tlie high altar, 
is a tine niarhle tiirone for llie arcliljislto]). Tiiis position 
of the thnme is a survival of tlie early basilican arrange- 
meiii, wlien the aine and altar were at the west end. In 
that case tlie celel>raiit stood ])eliind tlie altar at mass, and 
looked mv/‘ it cjistwanls towards the peo}»Ie. This posi- 
tion of tlie throne was frequently reproduced in churches 
which, like this, have tlio apse at the east. On the north 
sitle, in front of the high altar, is another somewhat 
similar throne for tlie use- of tiie king. The tomb of 
William L, tlie founder's fatlier — a magnificent porphyry 
sarcophagus contemp>orary with tlie church, under a marble 
]>illared canopy — and the bumder William II.’s tomli, 
erected in 1575, were both shattered by a lire, which in 
1811 broke out in tlie choir, injuring some of the mosaics, 
and destroying all the fine walnut choir-fittings, the organs, 
and most of the ehr>ir roof. The tombs were rebuilt, and 
the whole of the injiu-ed part of the church restored, 
mostly very clumsily, a few years after the fire. On the 
north of the elioir are the tombs of Margaret, wife of 
William L, and her two sons Roger and Henry, together 
with ail urn containing the viscera of Bt Louis of France, 
who died in 1270. The pavement of the triple choir, 
though much restored, is a -^'ery magnificent specimen of 
marlde and porpliyry mosaic in “opus Alexandrinmn,” Avitli 
signs of Arab influence in its main lines. 

Two bronze dorirs, those on the north and west of the 
church, are of great iiitere;5t in the history of art. They 
are both divided into a number of scpiare panels with sub- 
jects and siitgic figures, chiefly from Bible history, cast in 
relief. TJiat on the north is by Barisanos of Trani in 
southern Italy, an artist probably of Greek origin. It is 
insori])ed bxiltsaxus tuax. fecit. The cathedrals at 
Trani and Ravel lo also Lave bronze doors by the same 
sculptor. The western door at Monreale, inferior to the 
northern one both in riclincss of design and in workmanship, 
is by Bonanrius of Pisa, for the cathedral of which place 
he cast the still existing bronze door on the south, opposite 
the leaning tower. The one at Monreale is inscribed A.r>. 
MOLXXXYX IXD. HI. BOXAXX0S CIVIS PLSAXYS HE FECIT. 
It is superior in execution to the Pisan one. The door by 
Barisanos is probably of about the same time, as other 
examples of his work Y'itli inscribed dates show that he 
was a contemporary of Bonaunus. (See MeTxVL-woek.) 
The monastic library contains some valuable MSS., especi- 
ally a number of bilingual documents in Greek and Arabic, 
the earliest being dated 1144. Tlie archbishop now occu- 
pies the eastern part of the monastic buildings, the original 
palace being destroyed. 

See Serradifako, Diiomo cU Moivmde, &c., 1S38 ; Grrayina,l>'Zfo??io 
di Moiirealc, t\i^ best work on the subject, 1859 sq. ; Testa, Vita 
del lie iJuglieVmo IL, 1765 ; Tarallo. I Reali Sepolcri di Mmi- 
rcah^ L826* ; Hittorf et Zaiifch, ArcJutectuTe de la Sidles 1835 ; 
Rally Knight, Bameewk and Koryiiaii Remains in Sidly^ London, 
1S40 ; W. Burges, Riotes on Malimml Mosaic^ 1863 ; M. D. Wyatt, 
Mosaics^ of Middle Ages, London, 1849; Hessemer, Arahische tmd 
Alt-ItaUeniscka Ban,- VcrAenvmjen, 1853 : Garnicci, Arte Cristiana, 
18S2. (j. H. M.) 

MOXPbOE, JxiHES (1758-1831), fifth president of the 
United States, was born 28th April 1758, in the county 
of Westmoreland, Virginia. According to the family 
tradition, their ancestors are traced back to a family of 


Scottish cavaliers descended from Hector Monroe, an ofiicei* 
of Charles I. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, 
James Monroe vras a student at the College of William and 
Maiy, but left his studies iii 1776 to join the continental 
army. He took part as lieutenant in the New Jersey 
campaign of tliat year, and was wounded at the battle of 
Trenton. The next year he served with the rank of captain 
on the staff of General 'Williani Alexander ('‘Lord Stirling'^), 
but, thus being out of the line of promotion, he soon found 
himself without military employment. In 1780 he began 
the study of the law under the direction of Jefferson, then 
governor of Virginia. His intimacy with J eff erson at this 
time had probably a controlling inffuence upon his subse- 
quent political career. He continued through all vicissitudes 
to possess the friendship and support of both Jefferson and 
Madison. 

In 1782 Monroe was in the State legislature, and from 
1783 to 1786 was a member of Congress. On retiring 
from Congress he entered upon the practice of the law at 
Fredericksburg, and was again elected to the legislature. 
In the Virginia convention of 1788 for the ratification of 
the constitution, ho was among the opponents of that 
instrument ; but his course was approved by the legisla- 
ture of his State, who elected him United States senator 
in 1790 to fill the vacancy caused by the death of William 
Grayson. As senator he was a decided opponent of the 
Federalist administration. Nevertheless he was selected 
by Washington in 1794 as minister to France in place of 
Gouverneiir Morris, a Federalist, recalled upon the request 
of the French Government. Being of the party who sym- 
pathized witli the revolutionary struggle in France, it was 
expected that liis appointment would be flattering to the 
Government of that country, and would also conciliate the 
French party at home. The Government of the National Con- 
vention received Monroe with ojien signs of favour, and on 
his part he expressed his own and his country's sympathy 
with the French Republic with so much enthusiasm that 
Washington deemed his language not in keeping with the 
neutral policy which the administration had recently pro- 
claimed. At about the same time John Jay had negotiated 
a treaty of amity and commerce with England which gave 
great umbrage to France. It was alleged that the earlier 
treaty of 1778 with France was violated by the stipulations 
of the Jay treaty ; and the Directory seemed disposed to 
make of this a casus helli. In this emergency it was 
believed by Washington and his advisers that Monroe 
failed to represent properly the policy of the Government, 
and he was therefore recalled in 1796. In justification of 
his diplomatic conduct, he published the next year his 
Vieiv, a pamphlet of 500 pages. In 1799 he became 
governor of Virginia, and was twice re-elected. In the 
meantime the Republican party had come into power, with 
Jefferson as president, and Monroe was again called upon 
to fill an important diplomatic station. He v^as com- 
missioned on 10th January 1803 to act with Livingston, 
resident minister at Paris, in negotiating the purchase of 
New Orleans and the territory embracing the mouth of 
the Mississippi, which formed a part of the province of 
Louisiana, recently ceded by Spain to France. In view of 
the anticipated renewal of hostilities between England and 
France in 1803, Napoleon was anxious, for a consideration, 
to part with his new acquisition, which in the event of a 
war with England he would probably lose by conquest. 
The American commissioners met therefore with little 
difficulty in the accomplishment of their object. But, in 
the absence of instructions, they assumed the responsibility 
of negotiating the purchase not only of New Orleans but 
of the entire territory of Louisiana — an event that is hardly 
second in importance to any in the history of the country. 
Monroe was next commissioned as minister to England, 
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• to succeed' Rnfiis ICing,.' who liM .res.%^^ '' In 1804 'he 

undertook a mission to Madrid, with the object of 
negotiating the purchase of the Floridas ; but in this he 
was unsuccessful, and returned to London in 1805. The 
next 3"ear he wus joined in a cominission with William 
Pinkney to negotiate a treaty with England to take the 
place of the Jay treaty, wliicli expired in that jeax. 
Lords Auckland and Howick having been appointed on the 
part of England, a treaty was concluded on the last day 
of the year, which was perhaps more favourable to the 
United States than the Jay treaty ; but, like the latter, it 
contained no provision against the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen. For this reason President Jefferson refused 
to submit it to the Senate for ratification, but sent it back 
for revision. In the meantime Canning had become 
foreign secretary in place of Fox, and refused to re- 
open the negotiation. Monroe returned to the United 
States in 1807, and, as in the case of his first French 
mission, he drew U23 a defence of his diplomatic conduct 
in England. In 1808 certain disaffected Eepublicans 
attempted to put Monroe forward as the candidate for the 
presidency, but as Virginia declared in favour of Madison 
Monroe withdrew his name. In 1810 he was again in 
the legislature of his native State, and the next year its 
governor. But in this year he was called from the state 
, to the national councils, superseding Eobert Smith as 
secretary of state in Madison’s cabinet, and took an 
active part in precipitating the war against England in 
1812. On the retirement of Armstrong, after the capture 
of Washington in 1814, Monroe assumed the duties of the 
war department in addition to those of the state depart- 
ment, and by his energy and decision infused something 
of vigour into the conduct of the war. He was elected 
president in 1816, and was re-elected in 1820 without 
opposition. The period of his administration (1817-25) 
has been called “the era of good feeling,” for the reason 
that the party issues of the past were mostly dead, and 
new issues had not yet arisen. In the formation of 
his cabinet Monroe showed the soundness of his. judg- 
ment, selecting for the leading positions J. Q. Adams, 
J. C. Calhoun, W, H. Crawford, and William Wirt. With 
these able advisers he devoted himself to the economic 
development of the country, which had been so long 
retarded b}^ foreign complications. As president, more- 
over, he was able to accomplish in 1819 the acquisi- 
tion of the Floridas, which as minister to Spain he had 
failed to do in 1804, and to define the boundary of Louis- 
iana, which he had been the agent in purchasing in 1803. 
But Monroe is best knomi to later generations as the 
author of the so-called “Monroe doctrine,” a declaration 
inserted in his seventh annual message, 2d December 1823. 
It was the formulation of the sentiment, then beginning 
to prevail, that America was for Americans. One of the 
principles of the neutral policy of the country, which had 
been established with much difficulty, had been that the 
United States would not interfere in European politics ; 
and now this policy was held to include the converse as a 
necessary corollary — that is, that Europe should not inter- 
fere in American politics, whether in North America or South 
America. The occasion of proclaiming this doctrine was 
the rumoured intervention of the Holy Alliance to aid Spain 
in the reconci[uest of her American colonies. President 
Monroe believed that such a policy entered upon by the 
allied continental powers of Europe -would be dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States ; he therefore 
declared that “we would not view any intervention for 
the purpose of oppressing them (the Spanish American 
states) or controlling in any manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
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States.” This declaration, together with the known hos' 
tilityof England to such a project, was sufficient to prevent 
further action on the part of the Alliance. 

On the expiration of his presidential term Monroe re- 
tired to Oak Hill, his residence in London county, Vir- 
ginia ; but at the time of his deam, 4th July 1831, he w^as 
residing in New York. He was married about 1786, and 
left two daughters. He w^as a man of spotless character ; 
and, though not possessing ability of the first order, he 
ranks high as a wise and prudent statesman. His Li/e 
has been written by D. C. Gilman. (f. sn.) 

MONEOE, a city of the United States, county seat of 
Monroe county, Michigan, lies 32 miles south-south-w^est 
of Detroit, on both banks of the Eaisin river, 3 miles 
inland from Lake Erie, with wiiicli it has been connected 
by a ship-canal since 1843. It is a station on the Canada 
Southern, the Flint and Pere Marquette, and the Detroit 
division of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Eail- 
ways. Agricultural implement factories, a spoke and hub 
factory, foundries and engineering-works, carriage-works, 
grist-mills, paper-mills, and fruit-drying establishments are 
in operation. From 400 to 500 tons of grapes are shipped 
yearly fiom the neighbouring vineyards, and over 100,000 
gallons of wine are made here. The population in 1880 
wos 4928. Settled as Frenchtowm by a body of Canadians 
in 1784, Monroe received its present name, in honour of 
President Monroe, in 1817. Its city charter dates from 
1837. It was the scene of the battle of the river Eaisin, 
2 2d January 1813. 

MONEOVLY See Libeeia, voL xiv. p. 508. 

MONS, a town of Belgium, the capital of the province 
of Hainault, on the rivers Haine and Trouille, and 31 
miles south-w^est of Brussels. The population in 1880 w^as 
25,600. Mons is divided b}^ the river Trouille into an 
iqjper and lower towm, the first built on rising ground in 
the shape of an amphitheatre, the second extending into the 
plain ; four bridges connect the twm. The place is pleasing 
and cheerful of aspect, having broad well-paved streets 
and handsome squares. The fortifications, once among the 
strongest of the Continent, have quite recently been razed, 
their site being now occupied by an extensive avenue or 
boulevard. Among the monuments worthy of mention 
are — the church of St Waiidru, one of the best types of 
original architecture to be found in Belgium ; the church 
of St Elizabeth, a combination of the Gothic style and 
the Corinthian j the towm-hall, erected in 1458 ; and the 
belfry tower, next to which formerly rose the old castle 
of the counts . of Plainault, the demolition of wdiich led, 
a few years ago, to the discovery of some curious mural 
paintings belonging to the 12th century. Mons possesses 
a military arsenal, a school of engineering, and a public 
library of importance; the administration of law and 
government for the province is concentrated there. It 
contains manufactures of cotton, velvet, cloth, muslin, 
soap, and clay pipes ; also brass-foundries, tan-yards, and 
breweries, and a market of some note for agricultural 
produce, cattle, horses, and tobacco. The main source of 
the wealth and prosperity of Mons is derived from the 
collieries which exist in its vicinity, and yield annually 
between two and three million tons of first-class coal, the 
greater part of wLich is canned into Erance ; in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town are the large and important 
villages of Jemmapes, Quaregnon, Frameries, Paturages, 
Wasmes, and Dour, each with a population of from ten to 
twelve thousand inhabitants; these localities, together with 
many others somewhat less peopled, form an agglomeration 
called the Borinage, rich in coal-mines, in iron-foundries, in 
stone and marble quarries, and may be considered as one 
of the busiest centres in the wmrld. 

Mons is built on the site of a Roman camp erected by Julius 
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Cil'Riir, run I aftLTWir^ls hr a brotlior of Gieero^ who was 

bt^siei^i'd Th?‘r‘* by Aiinbioi'i-s:, <'ijief of tuc EbiU’Oiies. Iii tho Sth crii* 
toy a lady of tbr* iiaiu*' of Wandni or Waltiud, ooimb'ss of Idain- 
auft, foujidf^tl a roiiVi'uL wbioii }>^*;aniO tlie (jciitre of the town. In 
804- Chavli‘iirsii*ne made it the oapital of the county of Hainault; it 
was fortisi*”'! in 11 H. ll-ddwin" VI., afterwards Latin em|:)eror of 
Gonstaufiiiojtle, was V( ry active in je’oiuotiu^t 'fhe interests, of Mons, 
and endovrofi it with a ('^-lebrated (diarter iu the year 1200. After 
bcdn*.; retUn'!id by nearly oiie half by the plague. Mous received 
within its walls fl.e .lewL whuin Hiili'p the Long ha<i expedled from 
Frareaa Tijo city a train. -d its Idghest degree of prosperity imder 
h'harli-s Y., luit its greatness w.as aiTested during the government 
fjf tljM thikr of Alva fiy (d\'ic siistuihaneeSj whieli lasted until the 
reinni of Albert and Labfjlfi. Iu more recent times Mons has had 
to pay tribute, to th»- warlike spirit of its iiedghlwurs ; it was taken 
by Lor.i-^ XIY, iu 1001, given back in 1697, and retaken in 17.01 apid 
agntin hi 1709. In 1 74^ it fell into tlie hands of Austria ; the Belgian 
i!isra’g‘e!:s ^roruied it in 17^9 ; the French in 1792, wheipDumoiiriez 
waai rir- batth of Jeunnapes iiudfU' its walls ; in 1S14 it belonged 
to the Xetheiiiuids, and has formed part of the Belgian kingdom 
' since 1,830. 

jVIOXBOOX. See METEOBOLoay, p. 148 and 

ISlilAX OCKAX. 

YIOXSTER. IMonsters or monstrous births are the sub- 
ject of Animal Teratology, a department of morphological 
science treating of deviations from the normal development 
of tlie embryo. The term embryo is conventionally 
limited, in human anatomy, to the ovum in the first three 
months of its intra-uterine existence, while it is still develop- 
ing or acquiring the riidiinents of it.s form, the term 
‘^fretus’’ being applied to it in the subsequent months during 
which the organism grows on the lines of development 
already laid down. It is mostly in the first or embryonic 
period that those deviations from the normal occur ivliich 
present themselves as monstrosities at the time of birth; 
these early traces of deviation within the embryo may be 
slight, but they “ grow with its growth and strengthen with 
its strength,'^ until they amount to irreparable defects or 
accretions, often incompatible with extra-uterine life. The 
name of “ teratology,’’ introduced by Etienne Geoffrey St- 
Hilaire (1822), is derived from repas, the equivalent of 
; teratology is a term new’ enough to have none 
but scieiitihc associations, while the Latin word has a long 
record of superstitions identified with it. The myths of 
siren, s.atyr, Janus, cy clops, and the like, -with the cor- 
responding figures in Xorthern mythology, find a remote 
anatoniieai basis in monstrosities which have, for the most 
part, no life except in the fcctai state. The mythology of 
giants and dwnrfs is, of course, better founded. The term 
monster wns originally used in the same sense as portent : 
Cicero (De Div.^ i.) says, ^'Jlonstixt^ ostenta^ lyortentapiyu^odigia 
appellantu/\ fpioniam momtrant^ ostendimt, fjorUndiint^ et 
prxdkuniS' Luther ^ speaks of the birth of a monstrous 
calf, e%'ide3itly the subject of contemporary talk, as pointing 
to some great impending change, and he expresses the hope 
that the catastrophe niiglit be the Last Day itself. The 
rise of^ more scientific views -will be sketched at the close 
of the article. 

Although monstrosities, both in the human species and 
in other animals, tend to repeat certain definite types of 
erroneous development, they do not fall readily into classes. 
It is remarked by Yrolik that a scientific classification is 
impracticable from being too cumbrous, and that a con- 
venient grouping is all that need be attempted. The 
most usual grouping (originally suggested by Buffon, 1800) 
is into per excesmin^ monstra per defectum^ and 

mofistra per fahicam alienmi. It seems useful, however, 
to place the more simple cases of excess and of defect side 
by side ; and it is necessary, above all, to separate the 
double monsters from the single, the theory of the former 
being a distinct chapter in teratology. 

^ In a passage quoted by Bisciioff from the 19th volume of Luther's 
works, Halle ed.j’p. 2416. . - ■ ■ , 
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;V' -X, Meymt/rodtAes . in a. .Single —The ■: abnormality 

may extend to the body throughout, as in •weli-p.roportioiied , 
■■■giants.' and dw"arfsq oi( fit affect a.eertain region xjr 
■ member, as— to take the' simplest case— when there is a 
finger or toe too many or too fetv. It is very common 
for one malformation to be correlated With several others, 
as- in the extreme case of.acardiac .monsters, in wliicli the 
non-development of the heart is associated with the non- 
deveio23ment of the head, and with other radical defects. 

Giants are conventionally limited to persons over 7: 
feet in height. The normal proportions of the frame 
are adhered to more or less closely, except in the skull, 
w'hich is relatively small ; but accurate nieasixrements, 
even in the best-proportioned cases, prove, ■when reduced 
to a scale, that other parts besides the skull, notably 
the thigh-bone and the foot, may be iindersized thougii 
overgrown. 2 In persons "wlio are merely very tall, the great 
stature depends often on the inordinate length of the lower 
limbs; but in persons over 7 feet tlie low^er limbs are not 
markedly disproportionate. In many cases the muscles, 
and viscera are not sufficient for the overgrown frame, and 
the individuals are usually, but not always, of feeble 
intelligence and languid disposition, and short-lived. 
The brain-case especially is undersized — the Irish giant 
in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, is the single 
exception to this rule— but the bones of the face, and 
especially the lower jaw, are on a large scale. Giants- 
are never born of gigantic parents ; in fact, sterility 
usually goes -with this monstrosity. Their size is some- 
times excessive at birth, but more often the indications of 
great stature do not appear till later, it may be as late as 
the ninth year ; they attain their full height before the 
twenty-first year. They have been more frequently male 
than female ; the German giantess lately exhibited (1882) 
w"as as tall as any authentic case in the. male sex. 

' Dioarfs are conventionally limited to persons under 4 
feet. They are more likely than giants to have the modu- 
lus of the body perfect. In the true dw^arf, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the proportions between the 
several j^arts of the frame are good, correspondingv or 
nearly corresponding, ■with those of the normal adult ; and 
the diminutive stature dejoends, accordingly, not upon re- 
latively imperfect growTh of any particular segments, or 
e’^^en upon the permanence of a fcetal or chirdlike con- 
dition, but upon the whole frame being undersized” 
(Humphry). Where disiDroportion occurs in the true 
dwarf it takes the form of a large -sized head, broad 
shoulders and ca2)acious chest, and undersized lower limbs,. 
Dwarfs with rickets are perhaps to be distinguished from 
true dwarfs ; these are cases in wdiicli the S] 3 me is curved, 
and ^ sometimes the bones of the limbs bent and the 
pelvis deformed. As in the case of giants, dw^arfs are 
seldom the progeny of dwarfs, who are, in fact, usually 
sterile ; the unnatural smallness may be obvious at birth, 
but is more likely to make itself manifest in the years of 
growffh. D’warfs are much more easily brought iq? than 
giants, and are stronger and longer -lived ; they have 
usually also strong passions and acute intelligence. The 
legends of the dwarfs and giants are on the whole ■\x^eil 
based on fact (see D-waef and Ghot). 

Redundancy avid Defect in Single Pa-rts . — The sim^^lest 
case of this ^redundancy is a sixth digit, •vrell formed, and 
provided •with muscles (or tendons), nerves, and blood- 
vessels like the others ; it is usually a repetition of the little 
finger or toe, and it may be present on one or both hands, 
or on one or both feet, or in all four extremities, as in the 
giant of Gath. The want of one, t'wo, or more digits on 
hand or foot, or on both, is another simple anomaly ; and,. 


3 See tke tables in H-umpbry’s Treatise on the Mimian Skeleton, p. 109. 
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like tlie redundancyj it is apt to repeat itself in the 
same family. Meckel saw a girl who had an extra digit 
on each extremity, while a sister %vanted four of the hngers 
of one hand. Where the supernumerary digits are more 
than one on each extremity, the w’hole set are apt to be 
rudimentary or stunted ; they look as if two or more of the 
embryonic buds had been subject to cleavage do\vti the 
middle, and to arrest of longitudinal growth. There are 
two or three authentic instances of a whole lower limb ap- 
pearing at birth as two withered halves, as if from embry- 
onic cdeavage.^ Other redundancies of the skeleton are 
extra vertebrm (sometimes the coccygeal, giving the ap- 
pearance of a rudimentary tail), or an extra rib. A 
double row of teeth is occasionally met with ; the most 
interesting case of this anomaly is that in which the 
rudiments of a double row exist from the first, but the 
phenomenon is sometimes produced by the milk teeth 
persisting along with the second set. One or more extra 
teeth are occasionally met with in line with the rest. 
Among redundancies of the soft parts, by far the most 
frequent is an extra nipple, or pair of nipples. It is only 
the nipple, or the most external mechanical adjunct of the 
mammary apparatus, that is repeated, and very seldom, if 
ever, the breast structure itself. The nipple, although it is 
the latest addition to the mechanism of lactation, is in the 
individual mammal developed on the skin before the gland 
is formed underneath; and that facility, which applies to 
the development of external characters generally, appears 
to be the reason wdiy there may be one or more extra 
nipples but no redundant gland. In the same connexion, 
it is interesting to observe that the supernumerary nipple 
has been show- ii by statistics on a large scale to be twice as 
common in men as in w^omen, although in the male the 
mammary function never comes to maturity, and even the 
structure retrogrades after puberty. Traces of an additional 
nipple, or pair of them, in more or less symmetrical position 
below the normal ones, are not very uncommon wrhen care- 
fully looked for. Among the sense organs there is a 
remarkable instance recorded of doubling of the appendages 
of the left eye, but not of the eyeball itself the left half 
of the frontal bone is double, making two eye-sockets on 
tliat side, and the extra orbit has an eyebrow and eyelid.^ 
The external ear (pinna) has also been found double on one 
side. Doubling of any of the internal organs is extremely 
rare, and is probably always traceable to a more or less 
complete fissuring or lobation. The ducts or vessels con- 
nected with organs, and playing a purely mechanical part, 
are not unfrequently doubled ; thus each kidney may have 
two ureters, and a similar variation may occur in veins 
and arteries. 

Mo7istrosit{es from Defective Closure in the Middle Line . — 
Under this head come some of the commonest congenital 
malformations, including slight deficiencies such as harelip, 
and serious defects such as a gap in the crowm of the 
head wdtli absence of the brain. The embryo is originally 
a circular flattened disc spread out on one pole of the yolk, 
and it is formed into a cylindrical body (wdth four appendages) 
by the free margins of the disc, or rather its ventral laminae, 
folding inwards to meet in the middle line and so close in 
the pelvic, abdominal, thoracic, pharyngeal, and oral cavities. 
Meanwhile, and indeed rather earlier, tw-o longitudinal 
parallel ridges on the top or along the back of the disc 
have grown up and united in the middle line to form the 
second barrel of the body — the neural canal — of small and 
uniform wddth in the louver three-fourths or spinal region, 
but expanding into a wdde chamber for the brain. This 
division into neural (dorsal) and haemal (ventral) canals 

^ See Forster’s Atlas, Taf. viii. , figs. 13 and 14. 

- See preparation in the Wiirzbiirg Museum, figured by Forster, Taf. 
viiL, figs. 9-12. 
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underlies ail vertebrate development. Imperfect closure 
along either of those embryonic lines of junction may pro- 
duce various degrees of monstrosity. The simplest and 
commonest form, hardly to be reckoned in the present cate- 
gory, is harelip with or without cleft palate, which results 
from defective closure of the ventral laminm at their extreme 
upper end. Another simple form, but of much more serious 
import, is a gap left in the neural canal at its lower end ; 
usually the arches of the lumbar vertebriB are deficient, 
and the fluid that surrounds the spinal cord bulges out in 
its membranes, producing a soft tumour under the skin a^t 
the lower part of the back. This is the condition knowm 
as hydrorhachis, depending on the osseous defect known as 
spina hifida. Children born with this defect are difficult 
to rear, and are very likely to die in a few'- days or wmeks. 
More rarely the gap in the arches of the vertebrae is in the 
region of the neck. If it extend all along the back, it will 
pjrobably involve the skull also. Deficiency of the 'crown 
of the head, and in the spine as wnil, may be not ahvays 
traceable to want of formative pownr to close the canal in 
the middle line ; an over-distended condition of the central 
water-canal and water-spaces of the cord and brain may 
prevent the closure of the bones, and ultimately lead to 
the disruption of the nervous organs themselves ; and 
injuries to the mother, with inflammation set up in the 
foetus and its appendages, may be the more remote cause. 
But it is by defect in the middle line that the mischief 
manifests itself, and it is in that anatomical category that 
the malformations are included. The osseous deficiency 
at the crowm of the head is usually accompanied by wmnt 
of the scalp, as well as of the brain and. membranes. The 
bones of the face may be w^eli developed and the features 
regular, except that the eyeballs bulge forward under the 
closed lids ; but there is an abrupt horizontal line above 
the orbits "where the bones cease, the skin of the brow^ 
joining on to a spongy kind of tissue that occuxfies the 
sides and floor of the cranium. This is the commonest 
form of an anenceplialous or brainless monster. There are 
generally mere traces of the brain, although, in some rare 
and curious instances, the hemispheres are developed in 
an exposed position on the hack of the neck. The cranial 
nerves are usually perfect, with the exception sometimes 
of the optic (and retina). Vegetative existence is not im- 
possible, and a brainless monster has been knowm to 
survive sixty-five days. The child is usually a very large 
one. 

Closely allied, as we have seen, to the anenceplialous 
condition is the condition of congenital hydrocephalus. 
The nervous system at its beginning is a neural canal, not 
only as regards its bony covering, but in its interior ; a 
wide space lined by ciliated epithelium and filled with 
water extends along the axis of the spinal cord, and 
expands into a series of water-chambers in the braini As 
development proceeds, the wails thicken- at the expense of 
the internal wmter-spaces, the original tubular or chambered 
plan of the central nervous system is departed from, and 
those organs assume the practically solid form in wdiich 
wm familiarly know them. If, however, the water-spaces 
persist in their embryonic proportions notwnthstanding 
the thickening of the nervous substance forming their 
walls, there results an enormous brain which is more than 
half occupied inside with water, contained in spaces that 
correspond on the w^hole to the ventricles of the brain 
as normally bounded. A hydrocephalic fostus may sur- 
vive its birth, and will be more a|)t to be affected in its 
nutrition than in its intelligence. In many cases the 
hydrocephalic condition does not come on till after the 
child is born. The microcephalous condition, w^here it is 
not a part of cretinism, is not usually a congenital defect 
in the strict sense, but more often a consequence of the 
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preiiiatare nniuu of 1 lie leones of the skull along-. their sutures 
or lines of growth. 

Itetuniing to the ventrnl riii«hiie iine, there may be 
defects c»f closure below the lips and palate, as in the 
Vweast-bniio {'lissui ‘0 of tlie stenuiin), at the navel (the last- 
point to eloM* in aiiv case), and along the middle line of 
the obdoiiiMU e’encraily. The commonest point for a gap 
in the iniildle line of the belly is at its lower part, an inch 
or two abo\>j tlic pulies. ,, At ;that point in 'the embryo 
tliore is>iies tine aliaiitois, a balloon-like expansion from 
tlie \entral cavity, which carries on its outer surface 
'blooPt-vesseis from the embryo to interdigitate with those 
of the ni<»ther on the uterine surface. Having served its 
temiiorary purr to.se of carrying the blood-vessels across a 
space, tlie bailcjon-like allantois collapses, and rolls up into 
tlie rounded stem-like umbilical cord through most of its 
extent ; but a ]tortion of the sac within the body of the 
fetus is retained as tlie permanent urinary bladder. That 
ccuiiomical adaptation of a portion of a vesicular organ, 
originally formed htr purposes of communication betw^een 
the embryo and the mother, appears to entail sometimes 
a defect in the v;all of tlje aljdomen just above the pubes, 
and a defect in tlie antenor wail of the bladder itself. 
This is th.e distressing congenital condition of fissure of 
the urinary ])iaddcr, in which its interior is exposed 
througli an opening in the skin; the pubic bones are 
separated by an interval, and the reproductive organs are 
ill foimietl ; the uraclms is wanting, and the umbilicus is 
ahvays ]>laeed exactly at the upper end of the gap in the 
skin. A monstrosity recalling the cloaca! arrangement 
of the bird is met with as a more extreme defect in the 
same parts. 

Ilaviiapkroditw'ri. — Although this anomalous condition 
doe>s not fall under defective closure in the middle line, it 
may be sai<i to be due to a similar failure of purpose, or to 
an uncertainty in the nisus jof'matwus at a corresponding 
stage of development. There is a point of time, falling 
about the eighth week, up to which the embryo may de- 
vfelop either die reproductive organs of the male or the 
reproductive organ.s of the female ; in the vast majority of 
cases the future development and growdli are carried out on 
one line or the other, but in a small number there is an 
ambiguous development leading to various degrees of 
hermaphroditism or doubtful sex. The primary indecision, 
so to speak, afiects only the ovary or testis respectively, 
or rather the common germinal ridge out of which either 
may develop; the uncertainty in this embryonic sexual 
ridge sometimes leads actually to the formation of a pair 
of ovaries and a pair of small testes, or to an ovary on one 
side and a testis on the other; but even when there is no 
such double sex in the essential organs (as in the majority 
of hermaphrodites) there is a great deal of doubling and 
ambiguity entailed in the secondary or external organs and 
parts of generation. . Those parts which are rudimentary or 
obsolete in the male but highly developed in the female, 
and those parts wdiich are rudimentary in the female but 
highly developed in the male tend in the hermaphrodite 
to be developed equally, and all of them badly. In 
some cases the external organs of one sex go with the 
internal organs of the opposite sex. It has been observed 
that w^hen middle life is reached or i3assed the predominance 
in features, voice, and disposition leans distinctly towards 
the masculine side. The mythological or classical notions 
of hermaphroditism, like so much else in the traditions of 
teratology, are exaggerated. 

Cydojn^ Simi, <£vx— The same feebleness of the forma- 
tive energy (the Bilcl'ungstrieh of Blumenbach) which gives 
rise to some at least of the cases of defective closure in 
the middle line, and to the cases of undecided sex, leads also 
to imperfect separation of symmetrical parts. The most 


remarkable case of tlie kind is the ey clops monster. At 
a point corresponding to the root of tlie nose there is 
found a single orbitai cavity, sornetiines of small size and 
With no eyeWi in it, at other times of the usual size of 
the orbit and containing an eyeball more or less complete. 
In still other cases, wdiicli "indidate the nature of the 
anomaly, the orbital cavity extends for some distance on 
each side of the middle line, and contains two eyeballs lying 
close together. The usual nose is wanting, but above the 
single orbitai cavity there is often a nasal process on the 
forehead, with wiiicli nasal bones may be articulated, and 
cartilages joined to the latter; these form the framewmrk 
of a short fleshy protuberance like a small proboscis. 
The loAver jaw is sometimes wanting in cyclopeans ; the 
cheek-bones £ire apt to be small, and the mouth a small 
round hole, or altogether absent ; the rest of the body may 
be w’^ell developed. The key to the cyclopean condition 
is found ill the state of the brain. The olfactory nerves 
or lobes are usually described as absent, although Yrolik 
has found them in some instances ; the brain is very imper- 
fectly divided into hemispheres, and appears as a somewiiat 
pear-shaped sac with thick 'walls, the longitudinal partition 
of dura mater (falx cerebri) being wanting, the surface 
almost uncoiivolutecl, the corpus callosum deficient, the 
basal ganglia rudimentary or fused. The optic chiasma 
and nerves are usually replaced by a single mesial nerve, 
but sometimes the chiasma and pair of nerves are present. 
The origin of this monstrosity dates back to an early 
period of development, to the time when the future 
hemispheres w^ere being formed as protrusions from the 
anterior cerebral vesicle or fore-brain ; it may be conceived 
that, instead of two distinct buds from that vesicle, there 
was only a single outgrowdh with imperfect traces of cleav- 
age, That initial defect w^ould carry with it natiiraily the 
undivided state of the cerebrum, and with the latter there 
■\vould be the absence of olfactory lobes and of a nose, and 
a single eyeball placed where the nose should have been. 
A Cyclops has been knowm to live for several days. The 
monstrosity is not uncommon among the domestic animals, 
and is especially frequent in the pig. There is another 
congenital malformation, in which an eyeball is wanting 
from one of the sockets ; but in that case there is no defect 
of development in the bones, and the brain and nose are 
normal. 

Another curious result of defective separation of sym- 
metrical parts is the siren form of foetus, in wdiicli the 
lower limbs occur as a single tapering prolongation of the 
trunk like the hinder part of a dolphin, at the end of 
which a foot (or both feet) may or may not be visible. 
The defects in the bones underlying this siren form are 
very various : in some cases there is only one limb (thigh 
and leg-bones) in the middle line ; in others all the bones 
of each limb are present in more or less rudimentary 
condition, but adhering at prominent points of the ad- 
jacent surfaces. The pelvis and pelvic viscera share in the 
abnormality. A much more common and harmless case of 
unseparated symmetrical parts is wdiere the hand or foot 
has two, three, or more digits fused together. This syn- 
dactylous anomaly runs in families. 

lArnhs Absent or Stunted , — ^Allied to these fused or un- 
separated states of the extremities, or of parts of them, 
are the class of deformities in which whole limbs are 
absent, or represented only by stumps. The trunk (and 
head) may be well formed, and the individual healthy; 
all four extremities may be reduced to short stumps either 
wanting hands and feet entirely, or with the latter fairly 
well developed ; or the legs only may be rudimentary or 
wanting, or the arms only, or one extremity only. Al- 
though some of these cases doubtless depend upon aber- 
rant or deficient formative power in the particular direc- 
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tioiis, tliera are others of them referable to the effects of 
fiiechanicar pressiirej and even to direct amputation of 
•parts' withiii". the uterus,' 

Acan^Mac and Acranial Alonsters.^lt sometimes happens 
in a twin pregnancy that one of the embryos fails to 
[leveiop a heart and a complete vascular system of its 
own, depending for its nourishment upon blood derived 
from the placenta of its well-formed twin by means of its 
umbilical vessels. It grows into a more or less shapeless 
mass, in which ail traces of the human form may be lost. 
Other viscera besides the heart will be -wanting, and 
no head distinguishable ; the most likely parts to keep 
the line of development are the lumbar region (with the 
kidneys), the pelvis, and the lo'wer limbs. The twin of 
this monster may be a healthy infant. 

Eeversed Fosition of the Yiscera . — This is a develop- 
mental error depending on the retention of the right aortic 
arch as in birds, instead of the left as is usual in mammals. 
The position of all the unsymmetrical viscera is transposed, 
the spleen and cardiac end of the stomach going to the 
right side, the liver to the left, the csecum resting on the 
left iliac fossa, and the sigmoid flexure of the colon being 
attached to the right. This condition of situs inverstis 
viscerum need cause no inconvenience ; and it will probably 
remain undetected until the occasion should arise for a 
physical diagnosis or 'post-mortem inspection. There are 
numerous other anomalies in the development of the great 
vessels. In the heart itself there may be an imperfect 
septum ventriculorum, and there is more frec|uently a 
patency of the foetal communication between the auricles, 
permitting the venous blood to pass into the arterial 
system, and producing the livid appearance of the face 
kno^Yji Q.B cpamsis. 

The causes of congenital anomalies are difficult to specify. 
There is no doubt that, in some cases, they are present in 
the sperm or germ of the parent ; the same anomalies 
recur in several children of a family, and it has been 
found possible, through a variation of the circumstances, 
to trace the influence in some cases to the father alone, 
and in other cases to the mother alone. The remarkable 
thing in this parental influence is that the malformation 
in the child may not have been manifested in the body of 
either parent, or in the grandparents. More often the 
malformation is acquired by the embryo and fcetus in the 
course of development and growth, either through the 
mother or in itself independently. Maternal impressions 
during pregnancy have often been alleged as a cause, and 
this causation has been discussed at great length by the 
best authorities. The general opinion seems to be that it 
is impossible to set aside the influence of subjective states 
of the mother altogether. The doctrine of maternal impres- 
sions has often been resorted to when any other explana- 
tion was either difficult or inconvenient ; thus, Hippocrates 
is said to have saved the virtue of a woman who gave 
birth to a black child by pointing out that there was a 
picture of a negro on the 'wall of her chamber. Injuries 
to the mother during pregnancy have been unquestion- 
ably the cause of certain malformations, especially of , 
congenital hydrocephalus. The embryo itself and its 
membranes may become the subject of inflammations, 
atrophies, hypertrophies, and the like; this causation, 
to which Otto traced all malformations of the fcetus, is 
doubtless accountable for a good many of them. But a 
very large residue of malformations must still be referred 
to no more definite cause than the eiTatic spontaneity of 
the embryonic cells and cell-groups. The nisus formatvms 
of the fertilized ovum is always made subject to morpho- 
logical laws, but, just as in extra-uterine life, there may 
be deviations from the beaten track; and even a slight 
deviation at an early stage will carry with it far-reaching 
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consequences. This is particularly noticeable in double 
monsters. 

2. Double Monsters. — Twins are thephysiological analogy 
of double monstei’s, and some of the latter have come very 
near to being two separate individuals. Triple monsters, 
are too rare to dwell upon, but their analogy would be 
triplets. The Siamese twins, who died in 187 4 at the 
age of sixty, were joined only by a thick fleshy ligament 
from the lower end of the breast-bone (xiphoid cartilage), 
having the common navel on its lower border ; the anatom- 
ical examination showed, however, that a process of peri- 
toneum extended through the ligament from one abdominal 
cavity to the other, and that the blood-vessels of the two 
livers were in free communication across the same bridge. 
There are one or two cases on record in which such a liga- 
ment has been cut at birth, one, at least, of the twins 
surviving. From the most intelligible form of double 
monstrosity, like the Siamese twins, there are all grades 
of fantastic fusion of two individuals into one down to 
the truly marvellous condition of a small body or fragment 
parasitic upon a well-grown infant, — the condition known 
as foetus in foetu. These monstrosities are deviations, not 
from the usual kind of twin gestation, but from a certain 
rarer physiological type of dual development. In by far the 
majority of cases twins have separate uterine appendages, 
and have probably been developed from distinct ova ; but 
in a small proportion of (recorded) cases there is evidence, 
in the placental and enclosing structures, that the twins 
had been developed from two rudiments arising side by 
side on a single blastoderm. It is to the latter physiological 
category that double monsters, almost certainly belong; 
and there is some direct embryological evidence for this 
opinion. Allen Thomson observed in the blastoderm of a 
hen’s egg at the sixteenth or eighteenth hour of incubation 
two “ primitive traces ’’ or rudiments of the backbone form- 
ing side by side ; and in a goose’s egg incubated five days he 
found on one blastoderm two embryos, each vith the rudi- 
ments of upper and lower extremities, crossing or cohering- 
in the region of the future neck, and with only one heart, 
between them. Somewhat similar observations had been 
previously published (four cases in all) by Wolff, Yon Baer, 
and Eeichert. Malformations in the earliest stagas of tho 
blastoderm have been more frequently observed of late, 
especially in the ova of the pike ; and these point not so- 
much to a symmetrical doubling of the primitive trace as to 
irregular budding from the margin of the germinal disc. In 
any case, the perfect physiological type appears to be two- 
rudiments on one blastoderm, whose entirely separate de- 
velopment produces t'^vins (under their rarer circumstances), 
whose nearly separate development produces such double 
monsters as the Siamese twins, and whose less sej)arate 
develoj)ment produces the various grotesque forms of two 
individuals in one body. There can be no question of a 
literal fusion of tw^o embryos ; either the individuality of 
each was at no time complete, or, if there were two dis- 
tinct primitive traces, the uni-axial type was approximately 
reverted to in the process of development, as in the forma- 
tion of the abdominal and thoracic viscera, limbs, pelvis, or 
head. Double monsters are divided in the first instance 
into those in which the doubling is symmetrical and equal 
on the two sides, and those in which a small or fragment- 
ary fcetus is attached to or enclosed in a foetus of average 
development, — the latter class being the so-called cases of 
“ parasitism.^’ 

Symmetrical Double Monsters are subdivided according 
to the part or region of the body where the union or fusion 
exists — ^head, thorax, umbilicus, or pelvis. One of the 
simplest cases is a J anus head upon a single body, or there 
may be two pairs of arms with the two faces. Again, there 
may be one head with two necks and two complete trunks 
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and pairs of e?ctreniilib*<. Two distinct heads (with more 
or ks-s of neck) may Mirumuiit a vsin^je trunk, broad at the 
shoulders biit with only one x>air of amis.,:' ■; The ■fusion, 
again, may bn from the nsiddlo of the thorax dowmvards, 
giving two head., and two pairs of shoiiiders and anus, but 
only (nm tiauik and one pair of legs. In another ■ variety, 
the body may be <loub]e down to the "waist, but the pelvis 
and lower limns single. Tbe degree of utiion in the region 
of tlm head, al/iomeii, or pelvis may be so slight as to permit 
of two di.-.tinet organs or sets of organs in the i^espective 
cavities, <'*r so great as to have the viscera in common; and 
there i- liardly ever an intermediate condition between those 
extrenits. Tints, in the Janus head there may be two 
brains or only one brain. Tb e .Siamese twins are an instance 
of union at the uinljilical region, with the viscera distinct 
in every respect except a slight vascular anastomosis and 
a common }>rocess of peritoneum : but it is more usual for 
union in that region to be more extensive, and to entail a 
single set of abdorninai and thoracic viscera. The pelvis 
is one of tbe conmionest regions for double monsters to 
be joined at, and, as in the head and abdomen, the 
junction may be slight or total. The Hungarian sisters 
Helena and Judith (1701-1 723) were joined at the sacrum, 
but had the pelvic cavity and }ie]vic organs separate ; the 
same condition obtained in the South Carolina negresses 
Millie and Chri.stiiia, known as the “two-headed nightin- 
gale/^ and in tlie other recent case of the Bohemian sisters 
itosalie and Josepha. More usually the union in the 
pelvic region is complete, and produces the most fantastic 
shapes of two trunks (each with head and arms) joining 
below at various angles, and with three or four lower limbs 
extending from the region of fusion, sometimes in a lateral 
direction, sometimes downwards. A very curious kind of 
double monster is produced by two otherwise distinct 
fcetuses joining at the crown of the head and keeping the 
axis of their bodies in a line. It is onty in rare instances 
that doul Je monsters siiiu'ive their birth, and the preserved 
specimens of them are mostl}' of fcetal size. 

BoiihU 2lonsters^ Fcdiis in F(iettt.—Th.Qm are 
soma well-authenticated instances of this most curious of 
all anomalies. The most celebrated of these parasite- 
hearing monsters was a Genoese, Lazarus Johannes Baptist a 
Oolloredo, born in 1710, who was figured as a child by 
Lieetus, and again by Barthoiinus at the age of twenty- 
eight as a young man of average stature. The parasite 
adhered to the lower end of his breast-bone, and "^vas a 
tolerably weli-forined child, wanting only one leg; it 
breathed, slept at intervals, and moved its body, but it 
had no separate nutritive functions. The parasite is more 
apt to be a miniature acardiac and acephalous fragment, 
as in the case of the one borne in front of the abdomen 
of a Chinaman figured by I. Geofiroy St-Hilaire. Some- 
times the para.site is contained in a pouch under the skin 
of the abdominal wall, and in another class (of which 
there is a specimen in the Hunterian Museum) it has 
actually been included, by the closure of the ventral laininm, 
within the abdominal ca\ity of the foetus, — a true foetus 
ill fmtu. Shapeless parasitic fragments containing masses 
of bone, cartilage, and other tissue are found also in the 
space behind the breast-bone (mediastinal teratoma), or 
growing from the base of the skull and protruding through 
the mouth (“ epignatlioiis teratoma, appearing to be seated 
on the jaw), and, most frequently of all, attached to the 
sacrum. These last pass by a most interesting transition 
into common forms of congenital sacral tumours (which 
may be of enormous size), consisting mainly of one kind 
of tissue having its physiological type in the curious gland- 
like body (coccygeal gland) in which the middle sacral artery 
comes to an end. The congenital sacral tumours have a 
tendency to become cystic, and they are probably related to 


the more perfect congenita] cysts of the neck region, where 
timre is another minute giand-like body of the same nature 
as the coccygeal at the point of bifurcation of the common 
carotid artery. Other tmnoims of the body, especially 
certain of the sarcomatous class, may be regarded from 
the point of view of monstra per excessum , ; but such cases 
suggest not so much a question of aberrant development 
within the blastoderm as of the indw^eUing spontaneity of 
a single post-embryonic tissue ; and they fall to be con- 
sidered more properly, along with tumours in general, in 
the article Pathology {( pv .). 

The scientific appreciation of monsters hardly began before tbe 
IStli century; even so great a rationalist in surgical practice as 
Ambroise Pare (ISlT-ISfiO), altlioiigli beAvas attracted as a scholar 
in later life to the subject, did not advance in it materially beyond 
tiie fantastic and credulous standpoint of tbe time, wiiich is exem- 
plified in the elaborate treatise of Lycostlienes, Prodigiorwm ac ostcn- 
tortmi ehronicon, Basel, 1557. Throughout the 17th century fabulous 
monsters continued to be described along with actual specimens ; 
the embryological studies of Harvey (1651) "were doubtless calculated 
to help in the gi'owth of rational opinion about monsters, thougb 
Harvey himself mentions them only casually. The first systematic 
discussion of them from a strictly objectiv'e or anatomical point of 
view occurs in various writings of Haller from 1735 to 1753, and 
the subject continued after that to engage a large amount of precise 
and philosophical thought on the part of Caspar Friedrich Wolff 
(1735-1794), who first stated the relation of monstrosities to em- 
bryonic deviations in words that even now hardly re(|uire to ba 
altered, and of Bluineiibaeli, Sommering, Aiiteiirietli, Tiedemann, 
and others. The engrossing interest of the subject in tlie early 
part of the 19th century is shown by the fact that J. F. MeckeFs 
Ecmdhibch der pathologischen Anatomie (1817) was largely occupied 
Avith congenital malformations. Geoffroy St-Hilaire, the father, 
gave them a prominent place in his Pliilosopliie Anatomiquc (Paris, 
1822), and his son Isidore made them the subject of a special and 
very elaborate treatise in 3 vols. (Paris, 1832-37), illustrated by a 
small and inadequate atlas of plates. Monstrosities "were at this 
period a prominent part of all text-books of morbid anatorny. From 
1840 to 1850 may be regarded as the period in which human tera- 
tology reached its highest point ; in 1840-42 the special treatise of 
TrolikAvas published (2 vols., Amsterdam), containing an introduc- 
tion on the normal development, and his sunij)tuous and incompar- 
able atlas to the same followed in 1849 ; in 1841 Otto published at 
Warsaw a description of 600 monsters with 30 folio plates ; and in 
1842 the embryologist Bischolf contributed to Wagner’s Eandioort- 
erbuch der Physiologic^ vol. i., an article on teratology as elucidated 
by the best information on mammalian development. An article 
by Allen Thomson in the London and Edkibtbrgh MontMy Journal 
of Medical Science, July 1844, followed by a critical survey in the 
next number, is of the first importance for the theory of double 
monsters, and it is one of the few notable English contributions to 
animal teratology apart from museum catalogues, — the general article 
in Todd’s Cyelopmdia of Anatomy and Physiology having been written 
by Yrolik, w^hile the special subject of Hermaphroditism is treated 
of in a long and learned article by J. Y. Simpson (reprinted in Ins 
collected works). One of the latest important works on monsters 
is that by Forster (Jena, 1861), Die MissbiUmgen dcs Mcnschcii 
systematisch dargestelU, with an atlas of 26 4to plates containing 
524 figures (on a small scale), of which 162 \vere drawn from original 
specimens, mostly in the Wurzburg Museum ; this work has a very 
great variety of illustrations from all sources, and most copious 
bibliogi'aphical references. The newest treatise is Ahifeld’s Miss- 
hildungen des Menschen (Leipsic, lSSO-82), with an extensive atlas 
of folio plates, as comprehensive as Forster’s and on a larger scale, 
klonsters have of late been assigned a comparatively subordinate 
position in pathological teaching, owing, doubtless, to the more im- 
mediate interest of microscopic and experimental pathology. Ainoncr 
recent pathological text-books that of Peris (Stuttgart, 1877-79^ 
may be named as containing an adequate treatment of tbe subject 
The two most considerable contributors to teratology recently have 
been Panum (Berlin, 1860), and Bareste (Paris, 1877), both of whom 
luave oceiipied themselves mainly with producing monstrosities arti- 
ficially in the bird’s egg by varying the temperature in the hatching 
oven, bee also L. Gerlach, Die lAitstehacncfsioeise der DormhmssbiL 
dungen hei den hoheren JVirbelthieren, Stuttgart, 1883. ~ (C. C.) 

MOHSTHELET,^ Enghehrani) he {oh, 1453) (who, 
rather owing to accident than to merit, held, until within 
the present century, the same position as chronicler of 
French affairs during the early part of the 15th century 
as Froissart deservedly holds with regard to the last half 
of the 14th), was born at an uncertain date, apparently 
not later than 1400, and died in July 1453. He was of 
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a. noble family in the district of Boulogne. He lield in 
1436, and later, the office of lieutenant-gavenier (recei?er 
of the (jave^ a kind of church rate) in the city of Cambray, 
and seems to have iisnally resided there. Besides this he 
was for some time baiiitl of the chapter of that city, and 
later provost. He Avas married, and left children. But 
this almost exhausts the amount of our knowledge respect- 
ing him, except that he was present, not at the capture of 
the Maid of Orleans, but at her subsequent interview with 
the duke of Burgundy. As a subject of this fatter prince 
he naturally takes the Burgundian side in his history, which 
extends in the genuine part of it to two books, and covers 
the period from 1400 to 1444. At this time, as another 
chronicler Matthieu de Coney informs us, Monstrelet ceased 
writing. But, according to a habit by no means uncommon 
in the Middle Ages, a clumsy sequel, extending to a period 
long subsequent to his death, was formed out of various 
other chronicles and tacked on to his work. The genuine 
part of this, dealing Avith the last half of the Hundred Years 
War, is A-aluable because it contains a large number of 
documents AAdiich are certainly, and reported speeches AA^hich 
are probably, authentic. It has, iiOAvever, little colour or 
narrative merit, is dully, though clearly enough, wuitten, 
and is strongly tinged AAuth the pedantry of its centmy, — 
the most pedantic in French history. The best edition is 
that published for the Societe de iHistoire de France by 
M. Douet d’Arcq in 1856. 

MOHTAGU, Laby Mary Wortley (1690-1762), one 
of the most brilliant letter- writers of the 18th century, AA^as 
the eldest daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, duke of Kingston, 
and Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of the earl of Denbigh. 
Her near relationship Avith Fielding the novelist is AAmrth 
remarking. She AA^as born at Thoresby in Nottingham- 
shire in 1690. Her mother died Avhen she was a child, 
and by some chance she received or gave herself an un- 
usually wide literary education, had the run of her father’s 
library, AA’-as encouraged in her studies by Bishop Burnet, 
and Avhile still a girl translated the Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus. After a courtship in which she shoAved a singular 
poAA^er of thinking for herself, she Avas married in 1712, 
against her father’s Avisli, to Mr. E. Wortley Montagu, 
an accomplished and scholarly friend of the Queen Anne 
Avits. At the neAv court of George I. her beauty and 
AAut brought her much homage; Pope was among her 
most deAmted Avorshippers, and she even gained and kept 
the friendship of the great duchess of Marlborough. Her 
husband being appointed ambassador to the Porte in 
1716, she accompanied him to Constantinople, and AATOte 
to her friends at home brilliant descriptions of Eastern life 
and scenery. These letters Avere not published till 1763, 
the year after her death ; but, copies being handed about 
in fashionable circles, their lively, AAutty style, graphic 
pictures of unfamiliar life, and shreAAd and daring judg- 
ments gave the AATiter instant celebrity. In one of them 
she described the practice of inoculation for the smallpox, 
and announced her intention of trying it on her oAvn son, 
and of introducing it in spite of the doctors into England. 
The most memorable incident in her life after her return 
from the East Avas her quarrel with Pope, caused, accord- 
ing to her account, by her laughing at him AA^hen he made 
love to her in earnest. He satirized her under the name 
of Sappho, and she teased him Avith superior ingenuity , 
and hardly inferior wit. From 1739 to 1761 Lady Mary 
lived abroad, apart from her husband, maintaining an 
affectionate correspondence Avith her daughter Lady Bute, 
in which she set forth vieAvs of life largely coloured by 
the asceticism of her, master Epictetus, and wearing an 
appearance of oddity and eccentricity from their contrast 
with conventional thought.. The character of coldness 
and unwomaniiness Avhich Pooe contrived to fasten on Ms 


enemy AA^as far ironi being deserved ; her letters shoAv lier 
to haA'e been a v^erjAmrm- heart eel AABinaii, though on 
principle she turned the hard side to the AA^oiid. She 
died 21st August 1762. The best edition of her Avorks is 
that of 1 86 1 , AAuth a memoir by Moy Thomas. 

MONTAIGNE, Michel be (1533-1592), essayist, aa^s 
born, as he himself tells us, bet Aveen eleven o’clock and noon 
on- 2 8th F ebrnary 1533. The i^atronymic of the Montaigne 
family, AAdio derived their title from the chateau at AA'hich 
the essayist was born and which had been bought by his 
grandfather, was Ey quern. It Avas believed to be of Eng- 
lish origin, and the long tenure of Gascony and Guienne by 
the English certainly provided abundant opportunity for tlie 
introduction of English colonists. But the elaborate re- 
seai'ches of M. MahAzin have proved the existence of a 
family of Eyquems or Ayqiiems before the marriage of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine to Henry IL of England, though 
no connexion betAveen this family, AAdio AA-ere Sieurs de 
Lesparre, and the essayist’s ancestors can be made out. 
Montaigne is not far from Bordeaux, and in Montaigne’s 
time Avas in the proAunce of Perigord. It is hoaa^ in 
the arrondissemeiit of Bergerac and the department of 
Dordogne. The Eyqiiem family had for some time been 
connected Avitli Bordeaux. Indeed, though they possessed 
more than one estate in the district, they were of doubt- 
ful and certainly very recent nobility. Pierre Eyquem, 
Montaigne’s father, had been engaged in commerce (a 
herring-merchant Scaliger calls him), had filled many 
municipal offices in Bordeaux, and had served under 
Francis I. in Italy as, a soldier. The essayist w^as not 
the eldest son, but the third. By the death of his 
elder brothers, hoAAwer, he became head of the family. 
He had also six younger brothers and sisters. His father 
appears, like many other men of the time, to liaA^e made 
a hobby of education. Michel Avas riot a strong hoy, 
indeed he AA^as all his life a valetudinarian, and this may 
have especially prompted his father to take pains AAuth 
him. At a time AAdien the rod AAms the universal instru- 
ment of teaching it aa^rs almost entirely spared to 
Montaigne. He AA’-as, according to the French fashion 
common at all times, put out to nurse Avith a peasant 
woman. But Pierre Eyquem added to this the unusual 
fancy of choosing his son’s sponsors from the same class, 
and of accustoming him to associate AAutli it. He Avas 
taught Latin orally by servants AAdio could speak no French, 
and many curious fancies were tried on him, as, for 
instance, that of AAMcing him every morning by soft music. 
But he was by no means ailcAA-ed to be idle. A plan of 
teaching him Greek, still more out of the common way 
than Ms Latin course, by some kind of mechanical 
arrangement, is not very intelligible, and aaus quite un- 
successful; These details of his education (AAdiich, like 
most else that is knoAAm about him, come from his own 
mouth) are not only interesting in themselves, biit remind 
the reader hoAV, not far from the same time, the other 
greatest writer of Fz'ench during the Eenaissance Avas also 
exercising himself, though not being exercised, in plans of 
education almost as fantastic. At six years old (for the 
father’s reforming vieAVs in education do not seem to have 
disgusted him with the extremely early age at AAdiich it 
was then usual to begin school training) l^Iontaigiie was 
sent to the College de Guienne at Bordeaux, then at the 
height of its reputation, haAung more than double the 
number of scholars (two thousand) that even the lax'gest 
English public school has usually boasted. Among its 
masters were Buchanan, afterAA^ards the teacher of James 
I., and Muretus, one of the first scholars of the age. These, 
Avith their colleague Guerente, composed Latin plays for 
their pupils to act, and are held to have given no small 
impulse to the production of the cl^sical French tragedy 


of tlip Pleiado. reinained afc sckooi seveii yeafB, 

an^l, like filiiiost all FrLiK'liiueii of all tiiiieB, retained no 
pleasant or <a)inpliiiiernary nienany of it. At thirteen lie 
left tlio O^llee’e foiJeiine and began to study law, it is 
not knciwn win.', re, but prolxildy at Toulouse, the most 
famous university, desjiite its religious intolerance, of the 
south ( a' I*' ranee. Of Jjis yourii, earl y manhood, and middle 
life extremely little is known. Allusions to it in the 
are frequent enougli, but they are rarely precise. 
Jn iri4S lie was at Eorrleaiix during one of the frequent 
vlotA caiisetl l>y the gal idle, or salt tax. Six years afterwards, 
having jittaiiied his majority, he was made a counsellor in 
tlte iliudeaux parliament. In 1558 he was present at the 
siege of Tliionvilie. Like his father, lie certainly served 
in tlie army, for lie has frequent allusions to military 
experiences. He ^vas also much about the court, and 
he admits vtry frankly tliat in his youth he led a life of 
pleasure, if not exactly of excess. In 1566 he married 
Francoise de la Chassaigne, whose father was, like himself, 
a member of tlie Bordeaux parliament. Tliree years later 
his father died, and lie succeeded to the family possessions. 
Finally, in 1571, as lie tells ns in an inscription still extant, 
he retired to i\Iontaigne to take up his abode there. This 
was tlie turning-point of his life. 

It has been said that his health was never strong, and 
it had l'>een fiullier weakened by the hard living (in both 
senses of tlxat ])]irase) which was usual at the time. He 
resolved, accordingly, to retire to a life of study and con- 
templation, though he did not in the least seclude himself, 
and indulged in no asceticism except careful diet. Mon- 
taigne was a large country bouse unfortified (in which 
circumstance its astute possessor saw rather safety than 
danger from the turbulence of the religious wars), and its 
owner s revenues, without being large, appear to have been 
easy. He neither Iiad nor professed any enthusiastic 
affection for his wife, but he li'^nd on excellent terms with 
her, and bestowed some pains on the education of the only 
child (a daughter) who survived infancy. In his study, 
which he has minutely described, he read, dictated, 

meditated, inscrilxed moral sentences, which still remain on 
the walls and rafters, and in other ways gave himself up 
to learned ease. He was not new to literature. In his 
father’s lifetime, and at his request, he had translated the 
Thedoffki Xaiitralis of liajunoncl de Sebonde, a Spanish 
scliooImaiL On first coming to live at Montaigne he 
edited the works of his deceased friend fitienne de la 
Boetie, who had been the comrade of his youth, who died 
early, and who, with poems of real promise, had composed 
a declamatory and sclioolboyish theme on republicanism, 
entitled the Contr' Ihi, which is one of the most over- 
estimated books ill literature. But the years of his 
studious retirement ’were spent on a work of infinitely 
greater importance. Garrulous after a fashion, as Mon- 
taigne is, he gives us no clear idea of any original or 
definite impulse leading him to ’vnite the famous Essays, 
It is very probable that if they -were at first intended to 
have any special form at all it was that of a table-book 
or journal, such as was never more commonly kept than 
in the 16th century. But the author must have been 
more or less conscious of an order existing in the disorder 
of his thoughts,' and this may have induced him to keep 
them apart in chapters, or at least under chapter-headings, 
and at the same time not to cut them up into mere pemees. 
It is certainly very noticeable that the earlier essays, those 
of the first two books, differ from' the later in one most 
striking point, in that of length. Speaking generally,' the 
essays of the third hook average fully four times the 
length of those of the other two.' This of itself would 
suggest a difference in the system of composition. For 
the present, how'-ever, we may confine ourselves to the’ first- 


two books. These. ap])eared in 1580, when their author 
was forty-seven years obi. 

They contain, as at pre.sent pubii.^lied, no less than ninoty-tliree' 
essays," besides an exe.eedinriy long aiiology for the alveady-inen- 
tioned Kayiuond Sebonde, whicli amounts to about a (jiiaj’ter of the 
whole ill bulk, and differs curiously from its companions in matter 
no less than in scale. Tlie book begins witli a short avis (address 
to the reader;, opening with the well-known word.s, "'C’esfc icy uii 
livro do bon foy lectcur,” and sketching in a few lively sentences 
the character of meditative egotism which is kept up throughout. 
His sole object, the author says, is to leave for his friends and 
relations a mental portrait of himself, defects and all ; he cares 
neither for utility nor fame. The es.says theii begin without any 
attempt to exjdain or classify their subjects. Their titles are of the- 
most diverse character. Sometimes they are proverbial sayings, or 
moral adages, such as : “Par divers moyens on airive a jiareille fin ” 
“'Qu’il ne faut juger de notre hem* qu’apres la inert ”, “ Le profit de 
ion est le domma.ge de raultre. ” Sometimes they are head eil like the 
chapters of a treatise on ethics : “ De la tristesse ”, “De Poisivete 
“De la 2)enr”, “De I’amitie.” Sometimes a lact of .some sort 
which has awaked a train of associations in the mind of the writer 
.serves as a title, such as: “On est puni de s’opiniastrer a une place- 
sans raison “ De la bataille de Dreux ”, &c. Occasionally the titles 
seem to be deliberately fantastic, as : “ Des puces ”, “ De ITisage de 
se vestir. ” Soinetime.s, though not very often, the sections are in no* 
proper sense es.says, but merely commonplace book entries of singular 
facts or quotations with hardly any comment. These point to. 
the haphazard or indirect origin of them which has been already 
suggested. But generally the essay-character — that is to say, the 
di.scussion of a special point, it may be with wide digressions and 
divergences — displays itself. The digressions are indeed constant,, 
and sometimes have the appearance of being absolutely wilful. 
The nominal title, even when most strictly observed, is rarely more 
than a starting-point ; and, though the brevity of these first essays 
for the most part prevents the author from journeying very far, he 
contrives to get to the utmost range of his tether. Quotations are 
very frequent. These are the principal external characteristics of 
the hook ; its internal spirit had better be treated when it can be- 
spoken of completely. 

Between the publication of the first two books of essays- 
in 1580 and the publication of the third in 1588, Mon- 
taigne’s life as distinguished from his 'writings becomes 
somewhat better known, and somewhat more interesting. 
He had, during the eight years of composition of his first 
volume, visited Paris occasionally and travelled for health 
or pleasure to Cauterets, Eaiix Chaudes, and elsewhere. 
Charles IX., apparently, had made him one of his gentle- 
men in ordinary, and perhaps conferred on him the order 
of St Michael. The fiercest period of the religious wars, 
save that yet to come of the League, passed over him with- 
out harming him, though not without subjecting him to* 
some risks. But his health grew worse and worse, and he 
Avas tormented by stone and gravel. He accordingly re- 
solved to journey to the baths of Lucca. Late in the 18th 
century a journal was found in the chateau of Montaigne,, 
giving an account of this journey, and it was published in 
1774; part of it is written in Italian and part dictated, 
in French, the latter being for the most part the work 
of a secretary or servant. Whatever may be the biographi- 
cal value of this work, which has rarely been reprinted 
with the Essays themselves, it is almost entirely destitute 
of literary interest. Written, moreover, according to its 
own- showing merely for the author’s own eye, it contains, 
abundance of details as to the medicinal effect of the 
various baths which he visited, details which may be said, 
to be superfluous to a medical reader, and disgusting to. 
any other. The course of the journey was first north- 
w'ards to Plombieres, then by Basel to Augsburg and 
Munich, then through Tyrol to Yerona and Padua in Italy. 
Montaigne visited most of the. famous cities of the north 
and centre, staying five months at Kome, and finally' 
establishing himself at the baths of Lucca for nearly as^ 
.long a time. There he received news of his election as 
mayor, of Bordeaux, and after some time journeyed home- 
wards. The tour contains much minute information about 
rOa^^riood, travelling, &c,, but the singular condition in . 
it exists, and the absence of a really good critical 
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edition liitherto, make it ratlier difficult to use it as a 
document. Tlie freak of writing part of it in a strange 
dog-Itaiian is not imcliaracteristic of Montaigne, but the 
words of his last and best editors, MM. Courbet and 
Royer, wdio speak of the letters as “Funique complement 
des essais,” seem to indicate that they are not of those 
who accept the published Voyage as authentic. Of the 
fact of the journey there is no doubt whatever. 

Montaigne (as was not unnatural in a man of his tempera- 
ment, -who had for some years, if not for the greater part 
of his life, lived solely to please himself) was not altogether 
delighted at his election to the mayoralty, which promised 
him two years of responsible if not very hard work. The 
memory of his father, however, and the commands of the 
king, wffiicii seem to have been expressed in a manner rather 
stronger than a mere formal confirmation, induced him to 
accept it ; and he seems to have discharged it neither better 
nor worse than an average magistrate. Indeed, he gave 
sufficient satisfaction to the citizens to be re-elected at the 
close of his term, and it may be suspected that the honour 
of the position, which was really one of considerable dignity 
and importance, was not altogether indifferent to him. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be said that nothing in his office 
became him like the leaving of it, for it was at the close 
of his second tenure that he gave the only sign of the 
demoralizing effect which is sometimes alleged by severe 
moralists to come of the half epicurean, half sceptical philo- 
sophy wffiich he undoubtedly professed. It was his business, 
if not exactly his duty, to preside at the formal election of 
his successor, the marechal de Matignon ; but there was a 
severe pestilence in Bordeaux, and Montaigne writes to the 
jurats of that town, in one of the few undoubtedly authentic 
letters which we possess, to the effect that he will leave 
them to judge whether his presence at the election is so 
necessary as to make it wmrth his while to expose himself 
to the danger of going into the town in its then condition, 
** which is specially dangerous for men coming from a good 
air as he does.^’ That is to say, the chief magistrate of one 
of the greatest towns in France not only declined to visit 
it because of sickness prevailing there, but had left it to 
itself at a time when nearly haK the population perished, 
and vffien, according to the manners of the age, civil dis- 
turbance was almost sure to follow accordingly.- Attempts 
have been made to justify Montaigne, and it may be at 
least said that he at no time pretended to unselfish heroism ; 
but it is to be feared that the facts and the inference drawn 
from them admit -of no dispute. At the least, Montaigne’s 
conduct must be allowed to contrast very little to his 
advantage with that of Eotrou in the next century under 
somewhat similar circumstances though in a position . of 
much less responsibility. It may, however, be urged in 
Montaigne’s favour that the general circumstances of the 
time, where they did not produce reckless and foolhardy 
daring, almost necessarily produced a somewhat excessive 
caution. The League w'-as on the point of attaining its 
greatest power; the extreme Calvinist and Navarrese party, 
on the other side, was (as may be seen in Agrippa d’Aubigne) 
no less fanatical than the League itself, and the salvation 
of France seemed to lie in the third party of politigues, or 
trimmers, to which Montaigne ' belonged. The capital 
motto of this party was that of the Scotch saying, “ Jouk 
and let the jaw gang by,” and the continual habit of parry- 
ing and avoiding political dangers, might be apt to extend 
itself to dangers other than political. However this may 
be, Montaigne had difficulty enough during this turbulent. 
' ig ..period, all the more so from his neighbourhood to the chief 
and possessions of Henry of Havarre. He ‘was 
. Able, however, despite the occupations of his journeys his- 
mayoralty, and the pressure of civil war and pestileijil^r 
which; was not confined to the town, to continue his e^y 


writings and in 1588, after a visit of some length to Paris, 
the third book of the Emiys w^as published, together with 
the former ones considerably revised. The new essays, as 
has been remarked, differ strikingly from the older ones in 
respect of length there being only one wdiich confines 
itself to the average of those in the -first tw- o books. The 
whimsical unexpectedness of the titles, moreover, reappears 
in but two of them : Des coches ” and “Des boiteux.” 
They are, however, identical with the earlier ones in s])irit, 
and make -with them a harmonious wdiole — a book which 
has hardly been second in influence to any of the modern 
world. 

This influence is alniGst equally remarkable in point , of matter 
and in point of form, as regards the subsequent history of thought 
and as regards the subsequent history of literature. The latter aspect 
may be taken first. Montaigne is one of tile few great writers who 
have not only perfected but have also invented a literary fonu. 
The essay as he gave it had no forerunner in modern literature, and 
no direct ancestor in the literature of classical times. It is indeed 
not improbable that it owes something to the body of tractates by 
different authors and of different dates, which goes under the name 
of Plutarch’s iforafe, and it also bears some"" resemblance to the 
miscellaneous work of Lucian, But the resemblance is iii btjth cases 
at most that of suggestion. The peculiar desultoriness and tenta- 
tive character of the essay proper were alien to the orderly character 
of the Greek mind, aswere also its garrulity and tlie tendency which : 
it has rather to reveal the idiosyncrasy of the wuitcr than to deal in 
a systematic manner with the peculiarities of the subject. It has 
been suggested that the form which the essays assumed was in a 
way accidental, and this of itself precludes the idea of a definite 
model even if such a model could be found. Beginning with the 
throwing together of a few stray thoughts and quotations linked 
by a community of subject, the author by degrees acquires more 
and more certainty of hand, until he produces such masterpieces of ; 
apparent desultoriness and real unity as the essay ^'Sur des vers de 
Yirgile.” In matter of style and language Montaigne’s position is 
equally important, but the ways which led him to it are more 
clearly traceable. His favourite author was beyond all doubt Plu- 
tarch, and his own explicit confession makes it undeniable that 
Plutarch’s translator Amyot was his master in point of vocabulary,; 
and (so far as he took any lessons in it) of style. Amyot was 
unquestionably one cf the most remarkable writers of French in ; 
the 16th century, and to him more than to any one else is due; 
the beauty of the prose style which marked the second half of 
that century, a style which, though unequal and requiring to be 
modified for general use, is at its best the very flower of the lan- 
guage. Montaigne, ho-wever, followed with the perfect independence, 
that characterized him. He was a contemporary of Ronsard, and 
his first essays were published when the innovations of the Pleiade 
had fully established themselves. He adopted them to a great 
extent, but with much discrimination, and he used his own judg- 
ment in Latinizing when he pleased. In the same way he retained 
archaic and provincial words with a good deal of freedom, but by 
no means to excess. In the arrangement as in the selection of his 
language he is equally original. There is little or no trace in him 
of the interminable sentence which is the drawback of early prose : 
in all languages when it has to deal with anything more difficult 
to manage than mere narrative. He lias not the excessive classicism 
of style which mars even the fine prose of Calvin, and which makes 
that of some of Calvin’s followers intolerably stiff. As a rule he is; ■ 
careless of definitely rhythmical cadence, though his sentences are 
always pleasant to the ear. But the piincipal characteristic of 
Montaigne’s prose style is its remarkable ease and flexibility. These 
peculiarities, calculated in themselves to exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on a language as yet somewhat undisciplined, acquired by 
accident an importance of an extraordinary kind. A few years 
after Montaigne’s death a gi’eat revolution, as is generally known, 
passed over French. The criticism of Malherbe, followed by the 
establishment of the Academy, the minute grammatical censures of 
Yaugelas, and the' severe literary censorship of Boilean turned 
French in less than three-quarters of a century from one of ffie 
freest languages in Europe to one of the most restricted. The 
Latinisms and Grajcisms of the Pleiade were tabooed at the same 
time with the most picturesque expressions of the older tongue. 
The efforts of the reformers' were directed above all things to weed 
and to refine, to impose additional difficulties in the way of writing 
exquisitely, at the same time that, by holding out a strictly-defined 
model, they assisted persons of little genius and imagination to 
write tolerably. During this revolution only two writers of older 
date held their ground, and those two were Rabelais and Montaigne, — . 
Montaigne being of Ms nature more generally readable than Rabe- 
laik , The Essays, the popularity of which no academic censorship 
could touch, thus kept before the eyes of the T&h and 18th cen- 
treasury of French in which every genem®n could behold 
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tlie ridjes of iln-ir aiK’or'^for.'^. Titc .study of thtuii inilufnwd all the 
gnat nrose xvriters of Fmiirpj and Tlu-'y fuuld not tail tobuiidlu- 
oriiud m the direrfitui whi*'h it was mo^i important that they diouM 
take by the raey plirase-, the quaiut ami ]>ictiires(|ue vocabulary, 
and the •um.onstrainvd construct ioiH of ^loiitaigiie. 

It would be however, for Hie stoutest dehmder of the 

imjiortauee of foi'tu in jlreratiirc to assign the chief part in ^lon- 
talgmfs inlliieufe lo slyn\ It Is the jimtliod or rather the manner 
of thinking of whkii thni; styli^ is the garment wliidi has in reality 
exercised inilmmuc on the world.- Like all writers except vShtikc- 
s}>eare, IMuiilaigno thoi-oughly aiid con tplctely exhibits the intellec- 
tuai .'uid niOi'al *cojn[»lerdou uf his own time. "Whenhe reached inan- 
iwjod the ri'»'n<h Ihaiaissauce was perhaps on the wliole jlie 

most charaotcri.ilic example of that phenomenon, tlie religious 
eh mfuit ha-iug iieiiher in evc.ess ns it was in England and GeriUMuy, 
nuriu deject as it iiad ])een in Italy) xvas at liigh water, and the turn 
of the tide xvus beginning. Kalidais, who died wlien Montaigne xvas 
still i?i early manhood, exhibits the earlier anil rising spirit, though 
he needs To ]>e completed on the poetical side. The Kenaissance 
had, as all revolts against Jiiiilsoriry must have, a certain seejitical 
element, but it xva.s not at first by any means cuninently scepucal. 
Despite tlie half irmiieal, half xvani in g termination ot FmiktQrncly 
an Immense conlidenec and deliglit, as of tlie invader of a })romised 
land, Itils tlie pages of Italudais. He rcjokc-.s in his strength, in his 
knowlciige, in his freedom, in the pleasures of the flesh and the .spirit. 
With Moiitaigne begins ihe age of disemdiantment. Dy the time 
at least xvhen ho l>egaii to meditate his es.says in the retirement of 
his (.‘cmnti'y house it was tolerably certain that no golden age xvas 
about to return, The Reformation had brought JUit peace but a 
sword, and the Calvinists xvere as intolerant as the Catholics. The 
revival of hxxrning had, whatever its benefit.s, merely changed the 
outward guise of pedants in-stead of extirpating pedantry. The 
art of printing had multiplied laibblsh as xvell as valuable matter. 
The discovery of Amerl'a had brouglit ruin to the diseovered, and 
disease and tlLrord to tlie discoverers. The liorrors of a disputed 
suc<fes.siou xverc already threatening Fi'ance. The.se things were 
enough to make tliouglitful men dubious about the ble.ssings of 
progress and reform ; but rhci extreme dissoIutencs.s which charac- 
terized the ]uivate life of tlio time also brought about its natural 
result of satiety. Physical science ha<i hai’dly yet emerged to occupy 
some active iniruls ; scholasticism xvas dead, while Bacon and Des- 
eartes had not ariaeu ; nothing like a theory of politics had been 
evolved, though Bodiii and a fewotliers were feeling after one. As 
the earlier Rehaissanee had specially occupied itself xnth the prac- 
tical bu.sincss and pleasures of life, .so the later Renaissance ^ecially 
mused on the xuinity of this business and these pleasures. The pre- 
disjKislng cuY;umstauce.s which aliected Montaigne were thus likely 
to mcline him to scepticism, to ethical musings on the vanity of life 
and the like. But to all this there had to be added the peculiaiity 
of his own temperament. This was a decidedly complicated one, ; 
and ncgleiffc of it has led some readers to adopt a more positive idea 
of Montaigne’s scepticism than is fully justified by all the facts. The 
municipality of Rome has put up a" tablet on the house occupied 
by Monteigne during liis visit there, xvhich speaks of him as a 
“founder of the new philosophy.” In Italian mouths at the 
present day this Is equivalent to an assertion that J\Iontaigne was 
an enemy of fJlm.stianity. No as.su mption can be more gi’atiiitous 
or less borne out by the text of Ids works and the reasonable 
inference.s to be drawn from them. The attitude whicli he assumed 
was no doubt ephectic and critical chie%. Ho decorated his study 
at Montaigne xvith inseiiptions (still, by dint of accidental 
preservation and restoration not accidental, "legible there), most of 
which are of the most pessimist and .sceptical character. Eecle- 
eiastes, Ecclesia,sticiis, Horace, Lucretius, Sextus Empiricus, the 
fragment.s of the Greek dramatists and philosophers, are ransacked 
for epigraphs indicating the vanity of human reason, human wishes, 
human belief, human thoughts and actions of every kind. In one 
curious essay (if indeed it is to be called an essay), the “ Apologie 
de Eaptiond Sehonde,” he has apparently amused himself with 
gathering together, in the shape of quotations as xvell as of re- 
flexions, all that can be said against certainty in cestheties as w^ell as 
in dogmatics. But the general tenor of the essays is in complete 
contrast with this sceptical attitude, at least in its more decided 
form, and it is worth notice that the motto “ Que scai-je ? ” does not 
appear on the title page till after the writer’s death. The general 
disposition,^ moreover,^ manifested in these fam ous writings is very 
far from being detmninedly Pyrrhonist or despairingly misanthro- 
pic. Montaigne is far too inucli occupied about all sorts of the 
minutest details of human life to make it for a moment admissible 
tliat he regarded that life as a whole but as smoke and vapour. 
Ho is much too curious of the varieties of belief, and too keenly 
interested in following them out, to leave himself in peril of the 
charge that all belief was to him a matter of indiiference. The ■ 
reason of the misapprehension of him which is current is due vei-y 
mainly to the lact tiiat he was eminently a humorist in the midst 
of a people to whom, since his time, humour has been nearly un- 
known. But there is more than this. The humorist as a recog- ■ . 


nized genus almost always passes into the satirist. The temper 
which has been mlmirablv duilinri as thinking in jest while fcdiug 
in cariic.st natumllv throws itself into oivposition, though it may 
not alwavs take the iiTcconcilabhj fojmi of the o]>position of Swift. 
Forhaps tlic only aidual parallel to .Montaigne in literature is Lamb. 
There are dillmmces betw(.*eii them, aiisiiig naturally enough 
from diilerences of tempcrauiunt and experience ; but both agree 
in thoir attitude --an attitude xvliich is sceptical xvitiioiit being 
negative, and liuinorist xvithmit bt.dng satiric. There is hardly any 
writer in whcmi the human emmedy appears treated with such 
completeness as it is in ^lontaigiio. There is discernible in his 
e.ssHV3 no attempt to m.a]) out a complete plan, and then to iill 
up Its out]inc.s. But in the desultory and Imphazard fashion 
whicli distinguishes him there arc few parts of life on xvhich he 
does not touch. Tlie exceptions are chiefly to bo found in the 
higher and more ])oeti(‘aI .strains of feeling to xvhich the humorist 
temperament leinis itself with reluctance and di.strust, though it 
by no means excludes them. The French di.sposition, by a change 
which has never been .sinhciently accounted for, and of which tlie 
mo.st accurate examination of documents fails fully to detect the 
reason, had become, after being strongly idealist in the eaidier Middle 
xVges, absolutely positive in the later, and from this positivene.ss it 
has never since <piite freed it.sel f. This positivene.«s is already notice- 
aide in Habclai.s ; it becomes more n oti ceald e stil 1 in jMon taigiie. He 
is always charming, but lie is rarely inspiring, except in a very few 
passages xvhere the sense of vanity and nothingness possesses hiin 
with unusual strength. As a general rule, an agreeable grotesque 
of the affairs of life (a grotesque which nex'er loses hold of good 
taste sufficiently to be cAlled burlesque) occupies him. There is a 
kind of anticipation of the scientific spirit in the careful zeal xvith 
xvhicli ho picks up odd aspects of mankind, and comments upon 
them as ho places" them in his museum. Such a temperament is 
most pleasantly shown when it is least personal. , The letter to 
the Bordeaux jurats does not, as has been said, show Montaigne 
in his best light, nor does another letter to his wife, in which 
he condoles with her on the death of one of their children in a 
strain which must have drawn from any woman of sensibility and 
spirit a torrent of indignant tears. But what is almost offensive 
ill immediate and prix^ate relationships becomes not only toler- 
able but delightful in the impersonal and irresponsible relationship 
of author to reader. A dozen generations of men have rejoiced in 
the gentle irony xvith which IMontaigne handles the lucUGTimi Im- 
manismul% in the quaint felicity of his selection of exampfles, and 
in the real though sometimes fantastic wisdom of his comment on 
his selections. 

M did not very long survive the completion of 

his book. His sojourn at Paris for the purpose of getting 
it printed was by no means uneventful, and on his way he 
stayed for some time at Blois, Tvhere he met De Thou. In 
Paris itself he had a more disagreeable experience, being 
for a short time committed to the Bastille by the Leaguers, 
as a kind of hostage, it is said, for a member of their party 
who had been arrested at Rouen by Henry of Havarre, 
But he was in no real danger. He was well known to 
and favoured by both Catherine de’ Medici and the Guises, 
and was very soon released. In Paris, too, at this time he 
made a whimsical but pleasant friendship. Marie le Jars, 
Demoiselle de Gournay, one of the most learned ladies of 
[ the 16th and 17th centuries, had conceived such a venera- 
tion for the author of the Essays that, though a very 
young girl and connected with many noble families, she 
travelled to the capital on purpose to make his acquaint- 
ance. He gave her the title of his “fille d’aiiiance’’ 
(adopted daughter), which she bore proudly for the rest 
of her long life. She lived far into the 17 th century, and 
became- a character and something of a laughing-stock to 
the new generation; but her services to Montaigne’s literary 
memory were, as will be seen, great. Of liis other friends 
m these last years of his life the most important were 
Etienne Pasquier and Pierre Charron. The latter, indeed, 
was more than a fiiend, he was a disciple ; and AEontaigne, 
just as he had constituted Alademoiselle de Gournay his 
d’alliance,” bestowed on Charron the rather curious 
compliment of desiring that he should take the arms of the 
family of Montaigne. It has been thought from these two 
facts, and from an expression in one of the later essays, 
that the marriage of his daughter Leonore had not turned 
out to his^satisfaction. But family affection, except towards 
his father, was by no means Alontaigne’s strongest point* 
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ISTot much is known of liini in tliese later years, and 
'indeed, despite the laborious rcsearcii.es of many bio- 
graphers, of whom one, Dr Payen, has never been excelled 
in persevering devotion, it cannot be said that the 
amount of available information about iVIontaigne is large 
at any time of his life. It would seem that the essayist 
had returned to his old life of study and meditation 
and working up his EHsays. Ko new ones 'were found 
nfter his death, but many alterations and insertions. His 
various maladies grew worse ; yet they were not the direct 
cause of his death. Ho was attacked with quinsy, which 
.rapidly brought about paralysis of the tongue, and he died 
on the 11th of September 1592, under circumstances which, 
•as Pasquier reports them, completely disprove any intention, 
:at least on his part, of displaying anti-Christian or anti- 
Catholic leanings. Feeling himself on the point of death, 
he summoned divers of his friends and neighbours to his 
•chamber, had mass said before him, and endeavoured to 
raise himself and assume a devotional attitude at the 
■elevation of the host, dying almost immediately afterwards. 
He was buried, though not .till some months after his 
'death, in a church in Bordeaux, which after some vicissi- 
tudes became the chapel of the College. During the 
Kevolution the tomb and, as it was supposed, the cohln 
were transferred with much pomp to the town museum; 
but it was discovered that the wrong coffin had been taken, 
•and the whole was afterwards restored to its old position. 
Montaigne\s widow survived him, and his daughter left pos- 
terity which became merged in the noble houses of Segur 
:aiid Lur-Saluces. But it does not appear that any male 
representative of the family survived, and the chateau is 
not now in the possession of any descendant of it. 

■When Mademoiselle de Gonrnay heard of the death of Mon- 
taigne she undertook witli her mother a visit of ceremony and con- 
dolence to the widow, which had important results for literature. 
Madame de Montaigne gave her a copy of the edition of 1588, 
•annotated copiously ; at the same time, apparently, she bestowed 
another copy, also annotated by the author, on the convent of the 
Feuiilants in Bordeaux, to which the church in wliich his remains 
lay was attached. Mademoiselle de Gonrnay thereupon set to work 
-to produce a new and final edition with a zeal and energy which 
would have done credit to any editor of any date. She herself 
worked with her omi copy, inserting the additions, marking the 
alterations, and ti’anslating all the quotations. But when she had 
,got this to press she sent the proofs to Bordeaux, where a poet of 
■■some note, Pierre de Brach, revised them with the other annotated- 
-copy. The edition thus j>roduced has with justice passed as the 
standard even in preference to those which appeared in the author’s 
lifetime. Unluckily, Mademoiselle de Gournay’s original does not 
appear to exist, an'd her text was said, until the appearance of MM. 
Courbet and Royer’s edition, to have been somewhat wantonly 
corrupted, especially in the important point of spelling- The 
Feuiilants copy is in existence, being the only manuscript or partly 
manuscript authority for the text. It was edited in 1803 by 
ITaigeon, the disciple of Diderot ; but, according to iater inquiries, 
Kconsiderable liberties were taken with it. The ffist edition of 1580, 
■with the various readings of two others which appeared during the 
■•author’s lifetime, was reprinted by MM. Dezeimeris and Burck- 
hausen. Hitherto the edition of Le Olerc (3 vols., Paris, 1826-28) 
;and in a more compact form that of Louandre (4 vols., Paris, 1854} 
have been the most useful. The edition, however, of .MM. Courbet 
■and Royer, which is based on that of 1595, will undoubtedly be the 
-standard ; but, though the text is complete (Paris, Lemerre, 1873- 
1877), the fifth volume, containing the biographj^and all the editorial 
apparatus, has unluckily yet (1883) to make its appearance. The 
editions of Montaigne in France and elsewhere, and the works upon 
him during the past three centuries, are innumerable. His influence 
upon his successors has already been hinted at, and cannot hero 
be traced in detail. In one case, however, — that of Pascal- — ^it is of , 
sufficient importance to deserve mention, Pascal, who has left a 
special discourse on Montaigne, was evidently profoundly influenced 
by him, and the attitude towards his teacher is an interesting one. - 
The sceptical method of the essayist is at once tempting and terrible 
to him. He accepts it in so far as it demolishes the claims of 
human reason and heathen philosophy, but evidently dreads it in 
;so far as it is susceptible of being turned against religion itself. In 
England Montaigne was early popular. It was long supposed that 
the autograph of Shakespeare in a copy of Florio’s translation • 
■showed his study of the Essays, The autograph has been disputed,,. 
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hut divers passages, and especially one in The TcMpcsf., show that 
at first or second hand the- poet was acquainted wltii the essayist. 
Towards the latter end of the I7th century, Cotton, the friemi of 
Isaac Walton, executed a complete translation, which, though not 
extraordinarily faithful, possesses a good deal of rougli vigour. It 
has been frequently reprinted with additions and alterations- The 
most noteworthy critical handling of the subject in English is 
unquestionably Emerson’s in lleprcsen-tative Men, (G. SA.) 

^ MONTALEMBEET, Charles Forbes de (1810-1870), 
historian, vras born on 29th May 1810. The family was 
a very ancient one, belonging to Poitou, or rather to 
Angomnois. Direct descent is said to be provable to the 
13th century, and charters and other documents carry the 
histoiT of the house turn centuries further back. For some 
generations before the historian the family had been dis- 
tinguished, not merely in the army, but for scientific attain- 
ments. Montalemberfs father, Eene, emigrated, fought 
under Conde, and subsequently served in the English 
army.. He married a Miss Forbes, and his eldest son 
Charles was born at London. At the Eestoration Bend 
de Montalembert returned to France, was raised to the 
peerage in 1819, and became ambassador to Sv'eden (where 
Charles received much of his education) in 1826. He died 
a year after the overthrow of the legitimate monarchy. 
Charles de Montalembert was too young to take his seat 
as a peer (t-wenty-five being the necessary age), but he 
retained other rights ; and this, combined with his literary 
and intelli^tual activity, made him a person of some 
importance. He had eagerly entered into the somewhat 
undefined plans of Lamennais and Lacordaire for the 
establishment of a school of Liberal Catholicism, and ho 
co-operated with them, both in the Avenir (see Lamen- 
HAis, voL xiv. pp. 239, 240) and in the practical endeavour, 
wffiich absorbed some of the best energies of France at the 
time, to break through the trammels of the system of state 
I education. This latter scheme first brought Montalembert 
into notice, as he was formally charged with unlicensed 
teaching. He claimed the right of trial by his p)eers, and 
made a notable defence, of course with a deliberate intention 
of protest. His next most remarkable act was his participa- 
tion in the famous pilgrimage to Borne of his two friends. 
This step, as is wmli known, proved useless to mitigate the 
measm-es wffiich private intrigues, and perhaps a not alto- 
gether injudicious instinct, prompted the Boman curia to 
take against the Avenir and the doctrines of its promoters. 
Montalembert, hoTvever, submitted dutifully to the ency- 
clical of June 1835, and only devoted himself more 
assiduously to the work on which he was engaged, the 
Life of St Elizabeth of Eimgary, This appeared in 1836. 
It displayed Montalembert^s constant literary characteristics, 
and) though inferior to Les Moines <T Occident in research 
and labour, is perhaps superior to it as a work of art. 
-The famous speech by -which Montalembert is best known, 
— ^^Nous sommes les fils des croises et jamais, nous ne re- 
culerons devant les fils de Voltaire expresses, or at least 
indicates, his attitude not insufficiently. He was an ardent 
student of the Middle Ages, but his medieval enthusiasm 
was strongly tinctured with religious sentiment, and at the 
same time by no means connected with any affection for 
despotism. Montalembert still clung to his early liberalism, 
and he mad© himself conspicuous during the reign of Louis 
Philippe by his protests against the restrictions imposed 
on the liberty of the press, besides struggling for freedom 
in national education. The party which he represented, 
or rather -which he strove to found, was by no means wholly 
Legitimist at heart, and at the downfall of Louis Philippe 
Montalembert had no difficulty in accepting the republic 
and taking, when elected, a seat in the assembly. He 
had not a little to do -with the support given by France to 
the pope. As he had accepted the republic, he was. not 
disinclined, to accept the empire ; but the meas-ores which 
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followed the mup d^'iai disgusted lilin, tliougli he still sat 
ill the chamber. A defeat iu 3857 put an end to his 
parliamentary appearances. He Avas still, how^eA’er, recog- 
nized as one of tlie luo^t fonuidabJe of the moderate 
opponents of the empire, and he was repeatedly prosecuted 
for aiiti-iniperirdist letters and ])amphlets. In the ten 
years betwcLm 1810 and 1850 he had written little but 
piditical paiu|>hlets, but after the establishment of the 
empire, ami espedailyafter he lost his seat in the chamber, 
he became iiu.ire prominent as an author. Even before 
tills he had jimduced a volume, on tlie Avenir Politique de 
l\iwjldnrrf‘{\^h7>)^ and another on Pie IX. et Loixl Pahner- 
sfioi (185G), besides numerous articles and pampibiets, the 
chief of wldcli were pcrhajis Vjie Xatio?i [Poland] en Pettily 
ill id L'Pglise LUiVc Jans VEiat Lihre. 

His great work, the fruit of many years^ labour, did not 
apijicar till he Avas fifty years old, and ten years before his 
death, Avhich oecmTed l^efore its completion. Les Moines 
P Occident depids Benoit Jnsqidd Bt Bernard has some 
of the peculiar draAA'baclcs Avhich have characterized almost 
all historical Avork of any literary pretensions during the 
present generation. It is jilanned on too large a scale, 
and executed AAuth too much regard to profusion of pictur- 
esque detail and aliundance of fluent argument on points 
Avhich the AATiter has at heart. Its best passages are inferior 
to the best of a younger Avriter of very different opinions 
though not dissimilar style and temperament — Ernest 
Benan ; but it is a AA’ork of great interest and value. 

Montalembert, Avho liad married I^rademoiselle de Merode, 
‘sister of one of Pius IX. 's ministers, but Avho had no male 
offspring, died in March 1870, the year so fatal to France. 
His health had long been very bad, and was understood 
to have suffered from the chagrins attending his exclusion 
from political life and the defeat of most of his plans. 
Bince his death his AA-orks have appeared in a complete 
edition. They have, regarded from the literary point of 
view, many of the faults of their time. A voluminous and 
/igorous writer, Montalembert was more of a journalist, a 
pamphleteer, and an orator than of a man of letters properly 
so called. His talents AA^ere diffused rather than concen- 
trated, and they AA^ere much occupied on merely ephemeral 
But of picturesque eloquence in a fluent and rather 
facile kind he Avas no inconsiderable representative. 

MONTALYAX, Juan Perez de (1602-1638), Spanish | 
dramatist and AATiter of fiction, aA'ES the son of the king’s j 
bookseller, and Avas born at Madrid in 1602. At the early 
age of seventeen he became a licentiate in theology, and in 
1626, after entering the priesthood, he received a notarial 
appointment in connexion Avith the Inquisition. His 
overtasked brain succumbed under the numerous literary 
labours he imposed on it, and he died AA-hen only thirty- 
six years old (25th June 1638), 

In 1024 he x>nblished eight prose tales (Sucesos y procUgios mi 
srniOTf en ocho novelas ejemplares\ one of Avhich, ‘‘ The Disasti’ous 
Friendship, ” has been characterized by Tickiior as one of the best 
in the language. This, as AA^eil as a subsequent volume of stories 
{Parato<P)s: Exemplos tnoraloSj hxima/nos y divmo,% 1633), Avas fre- 
quently reprinted. His last prose AATiting aa^s a popular panegyiie 
on Ms lately deceased friend and master Lope de Yega {Famap6s- 
iimct de lope de Fega, 1638), Avdiom lie almost rivalled in dramatic 
productiveness, and Avhose conventional manner, fiimsiness in con- 
struction, and carelessness in execution he too closely foUoAved. 
The first volume of his collected Oomedias appeared in 1638, the 
second in 1639. On the Spanish stage they AA-ere in gi'eat request, 
and Montal van’s repute led inferior Avriters in some cases to borrovr 
his name. His dramas are distinctly superior to his Autos sacra- 
nioiitalcs, ’’ but even of the former the tragedy Zos Jmantes de 
Tet'iiel is the only one that has enjoyed permanent popularity. 
See Ticknor, BisL of Span. lAt.y voL ii. (1863). 

MONTANA, one of the north-western Territories of 
the United States, is limited on the N. by British Columbia, 
on the E, by Dakota, on the B. by Wyoming and Idaho, 
and on the W, by Idaho. Its boundaries, as established 
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by statute, are as foiloAAAS : — on the N., the 4-9th parallel ; 
on tlie E., the 27th meridian Avest of Washington, or tha^ 
lOItli Avest of GreenAvicIi; on the B. and 5Y the boun- 
dary foiloAvs the Myth [>araJ]ol from the 27th meridian AA^est 
to the 34t]i meridian Avest, then turns south along the 
latter meridian to its point of intersection Avith the conti- 
nental Avatershed, thence along the crest-line of tiiisAvater- 
shed AvestAvard and iiortli-westAvard until it reaches the 
Bitter-root Mountains; it then ^folloAA's the crest of this 
range north-AvestAAVird to the point Avhere it is crossed by 
thellOth meridian Avest, Avhicli it folloAvs north to the line of 
British Columbia. Tlie total area is about 146,080 square 
miles—- an approximate estimate, as the boundary along the 
continental Avatersherl and the Bitter-root Mountains has 
not been exactly surveyed. The average eleA^ation above 
sea-level has been estimated at 3900 feet. 

Topographically, Montana may be separated into tAA^o- 
great divisions — that of the plains comprising the eastern 
two-thirds, and that of the mountains comprising the 
AA^estern portion. The former, a monotonous roiling ex- 
panse, broken only by the beds of the feav streams Avhick 
traverse it, and by a few small groups of hills, extends over' 
nine degrees of longitude in a gentle uniform slope, rising 
from 2000 feet above the sea at the eastern boundary tO' 
4000 at the base of the Bocky Mountains. Except along the 
streams and upon the scattered groups of hills, this section 
is entirely devoid of forest-growth of any kind. Y egetatiom 
is limited to the bunch grasses, arteniisia, and cacti. The 
grasses are the most abundant and luxuriant near the 
mountains, where the rainfall is greatest. The mountain, 
section, comprising the Avestern third of the Territory, is. 
composed, in general terms, of a succession of ranges and 
valleys running very uniformly someAAdiat in a nortli-AA’-est 
and south-east direction. The mountains vary in height 
from 8000 to 10,000, even in isolated cases reaching 
11,000 feet, with moiintainqjasses 6000 to 8000 feet above 
the sea. ToAA^ds the north the ranges become almost 
continuous, forcing the streams into long and circuitous- 
courses in order to disentangle themselves from the maze 
of mountains, while, on the other hand, the ranges of the 
south-Avestern part of the Territory are much broken, afford- 
ing numerons low passes and water-gaps. 

In the mountainous part of the Territory are the head- 
waters of the Missouri (Atlantic basin) and Clark’s Fork of 
the Columbia (Pacific basin). The former rises in ths' 
south-west of the territory in three large branches, the 
Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin, Avhich meet at the foot 
of the Gallatin valley at a point known as- the Three 
Forks of the Missouri.” Here the Missouri is a good-sized 
stream, fordable AAuth difficulty even Avhen the current is . 
lowest. From this point to its mouth navigation is pos- 
sible when the stream is not below its meam height; it 
is interrupted only at the Great Falls of the Missouri, near- 
Fort Benton, above which, hoAA’-ever, it is practically little 
used for navigation. Its other principal tributaries in its. 
upper course are the Sun, Teton, Marias, Musselshell, and. 
Milk rivers, all of which vary much in size with? the. season,, 
— the last tAvo being nearly or quite dry near their mouths 
in the fall of the year. The YelloAvstone, one of the most 
important tributaries of the Alissouri, has nearly all its. 
course in Alontana, and is navigable for small steamers as . 
far as the Crow Agency, except when the water is low. 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia is formed by the junction of 
the Flathead and the Missoula or Hellgate river. The- 
former rises in the mountains of British Columbia and' 
flows nearly south through Flathead Lake to its point of’ 
junction "with the Missoula. The latter rises opposite the. 

J efferson river and floAvs north-westward, deceiving on its 
way several large affluents. Below the point of junctiom 
of these streams, Clark’s Fork flows north-west along the*i 
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base of tlie Bitter-root Moiintaxiis into Idalio. This stream, 
is very rapiclj and is not navigable. Its course^ as well as 


those of most of its tributaries, passes through narrow 


valleys, the surrounding country being well watered and 
-covered with dense forests of Coniferx, 


Geology . — ^Most of the inoiintain area belongs to the Eozoic and 
Silurian formations. Along the base of the mountains is a Triassic 
belt of variable width. Succeeding this is a broad area of nearly 
horizontal Cretaceous beds, followed by the Tertiary formation, 
which covers nearly one- third of the Territory. These recent for- 
mations are interrupted here and there by volcanic upheavals. 

Climate . — The climate of Montana differs almost as greatly in 
different parts of the Territory as that of California. In the north- 
west it resembles that of the Pacific coast. The westerly winds 
blowing off the Pacific do not meet with as formidable a barrier as 
farther south, and consequently are not chilled, or deprived of so 
large a proportion of their moisture. The result is that the north- 
western portion of Montana enjoys a mild temperature and a rainfall 
sufficient for the needs of agriculture. The valleys of the Kootenai, 
i’Iat]iea<l, Missoula, and Bitter-root can be cultivated without irriga- 


tion with iittlo-daoger of loss from drought. Farther east and south 
the rainfall decreases. In the valleys of the upper J^lissomi, the 
Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, and the upper Yoiiowstuiio irrigation 
is almost everywhere required, as well as over the broad extent of 
the plains. Over most of the Territory the rainfall pnges from 10 
to 15 mche.s annually ; in the north-western corner it rises to 25. 

The general temj»erature is comparatively mild for the latitude, 
the elevation above the sea being decidedly less than that of the 
average of the Kocky Mountain region. The mean annual teiiiper- 
ature ranges from 40® to 50® Falir., but the variations are very great 
and violent. Frosts and snow-storms are possible during every 
month of the year, so that agiieiilture and stock-raising are more ' 
or less hazardous. On the other hand, the ordinary extremes of 
temperature are not so gi’cat as in more arid portions of the country. 

Forests . — Throughout the Territory, as everywhere else in the 
Cordilleran region,'" forests follow rainfall. The plains are treeless ; 
the mountain valleys about the heads of the Missouri are clothed 
only with grass and artemisia, many localities extending to a con- 
siderable height up the mountains, wiiicli are themselves timbered, 
though not heavily. In the nortli-W'cstern part, roughly defined 
as the drainage area of Clark’s Pork, wiiere the rainfall is soinmvhat 
greater, the forests become of importance. The mcgriitains are forest- 
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clad from summit to base ; and the narrow^er valleys are also covered, 
while the timber is of larger size and of much greater commercial 
value than elsewhere in the Territory, — the valuable timber consisting 
entirely of the various species of Coniferae, pine, fir, cedar, &c. Of the 
hroad-leaved species, willow, as^en, and cotton-w’-ood are abundant, 
j ■ Fauna . — The native fauna is not sharply distinguished from 
that of neighbouring States and 'territories. The higher latitude 
is, how^ever, indicated by the relatively greater abundance of species 
favouring a colder climate. The moose and the Eocky Mountain 
goat, though by no means abundant, still frequent chosen haunts 
in the mountains, — the former in the cool marshy valleys, the latter 
upon the most rugged inaccessible elevations. The black-tailed 
.and mule deer, the antelope, elk, and mountain sheep are abundant, 
and the bison still ranges the plains, though in sadly reduced 
numbers. Among Gavnivorm^ the black and grizzly bears, mountain 
lion, lynx, wild cat, and several species of wolves are still plentiful. 

AgricultiLTe and Industry . — Agriculture is dependent in most 
parts of Montana upon the supply of water - furnished by the 
streams. Owing to this fact it is probable that not more than 
8 per cent, of the total area of the Territory can ever, even under 
^the most economical distribution of the w^ater-supply, be brought 
iinder cultivation. In the drainage area of Clarkes Fork are 


several fine valleys containing a considerable extent of arable 
laiffl, such as those of the Missoula, Bitter-root, Beer Lodge, J ocko, 
and Flathead. Upon the head- waters of the Missouri is also a large 
extent of arable land. The valleys of the J efferson and Madison also 
.deserve mention. Along the eastern base of the m.ountains, near 
the head-waters of the Sun, Teton, and Marias rivers, are consider- 
able areas susceptible of inigation. Below the Porks the Missouri 
flows for 76 miles through a broad valley, much of which can be irri- 
gated ; below Fort Benton, however, the bluffs become higher and 
close in on the river. The Yellow^stone, also, after leaving the moun- 
f ains, flows through a similar kind of valley, which extends with a 
few minor breaks down to the point where the river turns from an east 
to a north-east course, when it enters a country of maumiscs terreSf 
which, except as a mausoleum of fossil remains, is utterly valueless. 

Owing to the comparatively isolated position of the Territory, 
agricultural pursuits have been limited by the demands of home 
consumption. Tlie census of 1880 reported the area in farms to con- 
sist of 405, 683 acres, with an average of 267 acres to each farm. The 
whole is less than one-half per cent, of the entire area of the Terri- 
tory, The improved land is reported as ain.ounting to 262,611 
acres. The following are the amounts of the principal agricultural 
products: — ^wheat, 469,688 ‘bushels; maize, 5689 bushels; oats, 
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000,915 Imaliels ; barley^ 39,970 IniHlicla ; bay, 63,917 tans i wool, 
095,484 pounds ;---valuo of all furoi pnMluats, ^;‘2,024,9*i3. 3.1)o Uve- 
stork interest is largo, and is iiioreasiug rapidly. Tlie great extent 
of pasture a Horded by the plains and the broad valleys of the 
Biftiuj tains would seem to ]»roinisr an almost nnlhaited exteiLsion 
. of this industry in the fiiruie. Botli rattle and sheep owners, 
however, labour under <iisadvaiitages as tioiiiparcd with the owners 
farther south. The lower lemperature atnl heavier suow’s, and 
particularly the doiigta' of great" ^extremes of temperature, rcrpiire 
that provwon of ihelter and iuod he made for a {yirt or all of the 
wini*“r season, othcrwis!^ tin* lanehenian runs the risk of occasional 
severe losses. The {*en-as of IhfeO furnishes the following statistics 
of live-stock : --hordes, jj.'hlld ; mules ami asses, 858 working oxen, 
936; mihii cows, 11,308; otluu’ cattle, 100,143; sheep, 184,277 ; 

10,278 ;-—tobil valueof live-stock, .*5,151,554. 

In mineral production Idonrana Las never taken a leading place, 
altiiongii in tiie (*arly da}’^ some of the 2 )laeer ground yielded well. 
Tlie rieit placers of Little Prickly Pear, Laimack, and Alder Gulch 
were ( pih'kl y exhaiU3i cd. The. ])rod uce of tin? latter has been reported 
Tarioiisly at from .*25,000,900 to .*40,000,000, the greater part of 
■which was extracted a few months. In the year 1879-80 
11,805,767 worth of gold and $2,905,068 of sUver were extracted, 
about three- fourtlis Irom deep mines and onc-fourth from placers. 
For the year 1SS2 the total ndiicral production is reported at 
$8,004,000, of which about $1,000,000 xvas for copper and lead, 

Ibpuhdim . — Owing largely to its remote position the population 
as well as the material prosperity of ^Montana have had a slow growth 
in comparison with other more favoured portions of the west. The 
population in 1880, as reported by the tauisiis, tvas 39,159 (28,177 
males, and 10,982 female.sj, — an increase of 90 *1 per cent, over tliat in 
1870, There were 27,6.38 natives, and 11,521 of foreign birth, while 
85,385 w^ere tvhites,346 negroes or oi' mixed negro blood, 1765 Chinese, 
and 1663 citizen Indians. Bv far the greater p>ortion of the popula- 
tion is found in the western half, upon the head-waters of the Missouri 
and Clark’s Fork, The eiisnuai half is as yet but very sjjarsely settled, 
and probably it will Jie.ver sustain more than a small population. 

The Territory is di\'ided into eleven counties, which, with their 
population in'lSSO, were the following: — Beaverhead, 2712; 
Choteau, 3058 ; Ouster, 2510; Dawson, ISO; Beer Lodge, 8876 
Oalktin, 3643 ; Jenbrsoii, 2464 : Lewis and Clark, 6521 5 Madison, I 
3915 ; J^Ieaghcr, 2743 : .Missoula, 2537. The principal settlements 
are — Helemi, the capital (3624) ; Butte, a ininirig'’ town (3363) ; 
and Bozeman, in the Gallatin vallc}’ upon the JS'ortliern Pacific 
Eailway, which in 1880 had a population of 894 and has probably 
double that number at present (1SS3). 

The total numlior of Indians in i\Iontana is estimated by the 
Indian olfiee at 19,76-4. Tliese are iiuminally congregated at live 
agencies, although in reality they roam over The entire Territory. 
Tfiey are of various trihe.s, the priiieijial of tvhich are the Sioux, 
Crow, Blaekfoot, Gros Ventre, Assinaboine, and Pend’ d'Oreille. 
TTieir reservations cover more than one-third of the Territory. 

and Flnaace . — The go\nrnment of Montana is similar 
to tliat of the other Territories. The governor, secretaiy, chief jus- 
tice, and tW’O asfjociate justices are appointed by the president of the 
Ilnitcd States. Tlie treasurer, auditor, and superintendent of public 
instruction are elected by the people of the Territory, as are also the 
members of the t’lvo houses of the legislature. Montana is repre-, 
sente<l in Congress by a delegate, also elective, wlio has liberty to 
take part in debate but has no vote. The Territorial debt at the 
close of 1881 W’us but §70,000. The amount raised by Territorial 
taxation was §93,211. 

Bistory ,- — The ^Montana country ■was originally acquired by the 
United States under the Louisiana fuirehase. it became successively^ 
a jiart of Louisiana Territory, of ^lissouri Territory, of Kebraska 
Tenitory, and of Dakota. On 26th !May 1864 it was organized 
under a Territorial government of its own, with practically its present 
boundaries. Tlie exploration of this region commenced with the 
celebrated expedition of Lewis and Clark in 1803-1806. Between 
1850 and 1855 it w’as traversed and mapped by a number of exploring 
.patties, ^ view’ the selection of trans-continental railroad 

routes. Smee then numberless expeditions have examined it, and 
some systematic topographic w'ork has been done under different 
branches of the united States Government The first settlers 
entered the Territory in lS6:h“ discovered placer gold on Little 
Prickly Pear Ci'cek, afo shortly after built the city of Helena. 
Later, the placers at Bannack w^ere discovered, and a small “rush 
to tlie Tenitory commenced. In 1863 the rich placers at Alder 
Gulch ivere brought to view, and miners and adventurers sw’armed 
in from all parts. Then it was that the early social history of Cali- 
fornia \va.s repeated on a smaller scale in DIontana. The lawless 
elements assumed control, and for many months neither life nor 
property ■was safe. Indeed, Tor a time the community was in a 
state of blockade ; no one with money in his possession could get 
out of the Territory. Finally, the citizens organized a “ Vigilance 
Committee ” for self-preservation, took the offensive, and after a 
short sharp struggle rid the community of its disturbing elements. 
After the exhaustion of the placers, the population decreased, owing 


to tlie migration of the floatingmiuing class ; but their i>lace -^vas soon- 
taken byTuore pernsaneut .settlers. (BL G*.) 

MONTiVNISM is a somewhat misleading name for the 
movement ia tlie 2d century wiiicli, along writh Gnos- 
ticism, occupied the most critical period in the history of 
the early church. It was the overthrow of Gnosticism and. 
Montanism that made the Catholic '' church. The credit 
of first discerning the true significance of the Montanistic. 
movement belongs to Ititschl.^ 

In this article an account iviii be given of the general 
significance of ]Montanism in relation to the history of the 
church ill the 2d century, follo^ved by a sketch of its origin, 
development, and decline. 

1. From the middle of tlie 2d century a change began 
to take place in the outward 'circumstances of Christianity.. 
The Christian faith had hitherto been maintained in, 
a few small congregations scattered over the Koman em- 
pire. These congregations were provided with only the- 
most indispensable .constitutional forms, neither stricter* 
nor more numerous than were required by a religious, 
bond resting on supernatural expectations, strict discipline,, 
and brotherly love (“ Corpus sumus de conscientia re- 
ligionis, de unitate discipline, de spei feedere^^). This, 
state of things passed away. The clmrches soon found, 
numbers within their pale who stood in need of super- 
vision, instruction, and regular control. The enthusiasm 
for a life of holiness and separation from the world,, 
the eager outlook for the end of the world, the glad 
surrender to the gospel message, were no longer the-, 
influences by which all minds were swayed. In many 
ca^es sober convictions or submissive assent supplied the- 
^vant of spontaneous enthusiasm. There were many who* 
did not become, but who tvere, and therefore remained, 
Christians, — too powerfully attracted by Christianity to 
abandon it, and yet not powerfully enough to have 
adopted it for themselves. Then, in addition to this, 
social distinctions asserted themselves amongst the breth- 
ren, Christians were already found in all ranks and 
occupations — in the imperial palace, among the officials, 
in the abodes of labour and the hails of learning, amongst 
slaves and freemen. Were ail these to be left in their 
callings ? • Should the church take the decisive step into 
the vrorlcl, consent to its arrangements, conform to its 
customs, acknowledge as far as possible its authorities, 
and satisfy its requirements “? Or ought she, on the other 
hand, to remain, as she had been at ffrst, a society of 
religious devotees, separated and shut out from the world 
by a rigorous discipline and working on it only through 
a direct propaganda^ This was the dilemma that the. 
church had to face in the second half of the 2d century : 
either she must commence a world-wide mission in the 
comprehensive sense by an effective entrance into Eoman 
society — ^renouncing, of course, her original peculiarities and 
exclusiveness ; or, ^retaining these peculiarities and clinging^ 
to the old modes of life, she must remain a small insigni- 
ficant sect, barely intelligible to one man in a thousand,, 
and utterly mcapabie of saving and educating nations,. 
That this was the question, at issue ought to be obvious, 
enough to us now, although it could not be clearly per- 
ceived at the time. It was natural that warnings voices-, 
should then be raised in the church against secular 
tendencies, that the well-known counsels about the imita- 
tion of Christ should be held up in their literal strictness 
before worldly Christians, that .demands should he made for 
a restoration of the old discipline and severity, and for a 
return to apostolic simplicity and purity. The church as a 
whole, however, under pressure of circumstances rather than 
by a spontaneous impulse, decided otherwise. She marched 
through the open door into the Eoman state, and settled 
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down there fora long career of activity, to Christianize the 
, state along all its thoroughfares by imparting to it the word 
of the gosjjel, but at the same time IcaTing it everything ex- 
cept its gods. On the other liand, she furnished herself with 
everything of value that could be taken over from the world 
without overstraining the clastic structure of the organiza- 
tion which she now adopted. With the aid of its philosophy 
she created her new Christian theology ; its polity furnished 
her wuth the most exact constitutional forms ; its juris- 
prudence, its trade and commerce, its art and industry, 
were ail taken into her service ; and she contrived to borrow 
some hints even from its religious wmrsliip. Thus ‘we find 
the church in the 3d century endoived with all the resources 
which the state and its culture had to offer, entering into 
ail the relationships of life, and ready for any compromise 
which did not affect the confession of her "faith. With 
this ecpiipment she undertook, and carried through, a w^orld- 
mission on a grand scale. But w^hat of those believers of 
the old school wdio protested in the name of the gospel 
against this secular church, and who wished to gather 
together a people prepared for their God regardless alike 
of numbers and circumstances'? Why, they joined mn 
enthusiastic movement wffiich had originated amongst a 
small circle in a remote province, and had at first a merely 
local importance. There, in Phrygia, the cry for a strict 
Christian life \vas reinforced by the belief in a new and 
final outpouring of the Spirit, — a coincidence which has 
been observed elsewhere in church history, as, for instance, 
in the Irvingite movement. The wish was, as usual, father 
to the thought; and thus societies of “spiritual” Christians 
were formed, which served, especially in times of persecu- 
tion, as rallying-points for all those', far and near, who 
sighed for the end of the world and the ecccesstis e 
and who wished in these last days to lead a holy life.' 
These zealots hailed the appearance of the Paraclete in 
Phrygia, and surrendered tliemselves to his guidance. In 
so doing, howwer, they had to withdraw from the church, 
to be knowm as “Montanists,” or “ Kataphrygians,” and 
thus to assume the character of a sect. Their enthusiasm 
and their prophesyings w’ere denounced as demoniacal; 
their expectation of a glorious eartlily kingdom of Christ 
w^as stigmatized as Jewish, their passion for martyi*dom 
as vainglorious, and their wiioie conduct as h^^pocritical. 
Nor did they escape the more serious imputation of heresy 
on important articles of faith ; indeed, there was a disposi- 
tion to put them on the same level with the Gnostics. 
The effect on themselves w^'as w^hat usually follows in such 
circumstances.- After their separation from the church, 
they became narrower and pettier in their conception of 
Christianity. The strict rules of conduct w^hich in a former 
age had been the genuine issue of high-strung religious 
emotion were now relied on as its source. Their asceticism 
degenerated into legalism, their claim to a monopoly of 
pure Christianity’ made them arrogant. As for the popular 
religion of the larger church, they scorned it as an adulter- 
ated, manipulated Christianity. But these views found 
very little acceptance in the 3d century, and in the course 
of the 4-th they died out. Regardless of the scruples of 
her most conscientious members, and driving the most 
earnest Christians into secession and the conventicle, the | 
church went on to prosecute her great mission in the | 
world. And before she was able, as church of the state 
and of the empire, to call in the aid of the civil power to 
suppress her adversaries the Montanistic conventicles ‘were 
almost extinct. 

2. Such is, in brief, the position occupied by Montanism 
in the history of the ancient church. The rise and progress 
of the movement were as follow-s. -r 

At the close of the reign of Antoninus Pius — probably 
in the year 156 (Epiphanius) — ^ Mon tan us appea^T^d at 


Arclaban in Phrygia, bringing revelations of the “ Spirit ” 
to Christ endoni. It is unnecessary to seek an explanation 
of his appearance in the ])eculiaritics of the Phrygian 
temperament. The Christian churches had ahrays held 
that prophecy vvas to be continued till the return of Christ, 
although, as a matter of fact, prophets bad not been parti- 
cularly numerous. Montaniis claimed to have a prophetic 
calling in the very same sense as Agabiis, Judas, Silas, the 
daughters of Philip, Quadratus, and Ammia, or as Hennas 
at .Rome. At a later time, when the validity of the Mnn- 
tanistic prophecy w’-as called in cpiestion in the interest of 
the chiu-ch, the adherents of the new movement appealed 
explicitly to a sort of pro]3hetic succession, in which their 
prophets had received the same gift which the daughters 
of Philip, for example, had exercised in that very country 
of Phrygia. The burden of the new prophecy w^as a more 
exacting standard of moral obligations, especially wdth 
regard to marriage, fasting, and martyrdom. But Mon- 
tanus had larger schemes in view’-. He wdshed to organize 
a special community of true Christians to w^ait for the 
coming of their Lord. The small Phrygian to-^vns of 
Pepuza and Tymion were selected as the headquarters 
— the Jerusalem, as the prophet called them — of his 
church. He spared no effort to accomplish this union of 
believers. Funds w^ere raised for the new organization, 
and from these the leaders and missionaries, wLo were to 
have nothing to do with worldly life, drew" their pay. But 
the ecstasy of the prophet did not prove so contagious as 
his preaching. Only tw"o women, Prisca and Maximilla, 
were moved by the Spirit ; like Montanus, they uttered in 
a state of frenzy the commands of the Spirit, which spoke 
through 'them sometimes as God the Father, sometimes as 
the Son, and urged men to a strict and holy life. This 
does not mean that visions and significant dreams may not 
have been of frequent occurrence in Montanistic circles. 
But, as chosen ancl p)ermanent organs of the Paraclete, only 
three persons -w^ere recognized — Montanus, Prisca, and 
Maximilla ; by their side, how^ever, Alcibiades and Theo- 
dotus, from a very early date, played an active part as 
missionaries and organizers. 

j For twenty years this agitation appears to have been 
' confined to Phrygia and the neighbouiiiig provinces. 
How could it be otherwise? To assemble the whole of 
Christendom at Pepuza was a rather impracticable pro- 
posal. But after the year 177 a persecution of Christians, 
from some unexplained causes, broke out simultaneously 
in many provinces of the empire. Now in these days 
every persecution -was regarded as the beginning of the 
end.' It quickened the conscience, and gave more strength 
to eschatological hopes ; it w"as a call to observe the signs 
of the times and the intimations of God^s presence. It 
wmiild seem that before this time Montanus had disappeared 
from the scene ; but Maximilla, and probably also Prisca, 
W"ere working with redoubled energy. And now, through- 
out the provinces of Asia Minor, in Rome, and even in 
Gaul, amidst the raging of persecution, attention was 
attracted to this remarkable movement. The desire for a 
sharper exercise of discipline, and a more decided renuncia- 
tion of the world, combined with a craving for some plain 
indication of God^s will in these last critical times, had 
prepared many minds for an eager acceptance of the 
tidings from Phrygia* There the Spirit, whom Christ had 
promised to His disciples, had begun His work ; there, at 
least, there were holy Christians and joyful martyrs. The 
oracles of the Phrygian prophets became household words 
in distant churches, and it was always the more serious- ‘ 
minded who received them with undisguised sympathy. 
And thus, within the large congregations where -there was 
so much that was open to censure in doctrine and cop.- 
stitution and morals, conventicles were formed in order 
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tliat Christians might ]'>reparc themselves hj strict flisciplime 
for tlio day of the Lord. 

]5ilean%vljiie in Phrygia an<i its neighboiirliood — especially 
in Galatia, and also" in Tlnuce — a controversy was raging 
between the adherents and tlm* opj)oiients of the new 
prophecy. Between loO and 170 the authority of the 
episcopate ha<l been, inimen.-5ely strengthened, and along 
with it a settled order had been introduced into the 
churches, it need hardly l>e said that, as a rule, the 
bishops were the most resolute enemies of the ]^Iontanistic 
enthusiasm, it disturbed the peace and order of the con- 
gregati()iis, and threatened their safety. Moreover, it 
made demands on individual Christians such as very few' 
could comply with. But the disputation "which Bishops 
Zoticiis of Ciimana and Julian of xVj)amea arranged with 
iMaxirniila and her following turned out most di.sastrously 
for its promoters. The “ spirit of Maximiiia gained a 
signal victory, a certain Tliemison in piarticular having 
reduced the bishops to silence. Sotas bishop of Anchialus 
attempted to refute Prisca, but with no better success ; 
he too had to retire from the field in disgrace. These 
proceedings were never forgotten in Asia Minor, and the 
report of them spread far and wide. In after times the 
only way in wliich the discomfiture of the bishops could 
be explained was by asserting that they Iiad been silenced 
by fraud or violence. This w'as the commencement of the 
exeommiinication or secession, Avliichever it may have 
been, of the Montanists in Asia Minor. “ I am piu’sued 
like a exclaimed the spirit that spoke through 

Maximiiia ; and her admonitions about the end beeaiue 
more emphatic than ever : — “ After me there "will come 
no other proplietcss, but the end.'’ Not only did an 
extreme party arise in Asia IMinor rejecting all prophecy 
and tlie Apoealyjise of John along with it, but the majority 
of the churches and bishops in that district appear 
(r. 178) to have broken otf ail fellowship with the new' 
prophets, while books w'ere wultten to sliow^ that the very 
form of the IMontanistic pro]diecy w'as sufficient proof of 
its spuiiousness.^ 

In Gaul and Ptome the prospects of Mon tanism seemed 
for a w'hile more favourable. The confessors of the Oallican 
Church W'ere of opijiion that communion ought to be 
maintained with the zealots of Asia and Phrygia; and 
they addre.ssed a letter to this effect to the Eoman bishop, 
Eleuthems. Whether this is the bishop of whom Ter- 
tullian {AdtK 1) relates that he w'as on the point of 

making peace with the churches of Asia and Phrygia — 
i,e,, the IMoiitaiiistic communities — is not certain ; it was 
either he or his successor Victor. It is certain, at any- 
rate, that there w'as a momentary vacillation, even in 
Eome. Nor is this to be w’ondered at. The events in 
Phrygia could not appear new and unprecedented to the 
Eoman Church. If w'e may believe Tertiillian, it wus 
Praxeas of Asia Minor, the relentless foe of Montanism, 
who succeeded in persuading the Eoman bishop to with- 
hold his letters of conciliation. 

Early in the last decade of the 2d century tw'o consider- 
able works appeared in Asia Minor against the Kataphry- 
gians. The first, by a bishop or presbyter whose name is 
not known, is addressed to Abircius bishop of Hierapolis, 
and was written in the fourteenth year after the death 
of Maximiiia, ie., apparently about the year 193. The 
other was written hy a certain Apollonius forty years 
after the appearance of Montanus, consequently about 
196. Fx*oin these treatises we learn that the adherents of 
the new prophecy were very numerous in Phrygia, Asia, ' 
and Galat ia (Ancyra), that they had tried to defend them- 

^ Miltlades, Trepi roO fiT} Seiu Tpoip'/rrrjy iif ^Karaaei Xo^Ktiv, -At 
the same time as Miltiades, if not earlier, Apolljinaris of Hierapolis 
also wrote against the Montanists. 


selves in wilting from the charges bought against them 
(by Miltiades), that they possessed a fully -developed 
independent organization, that tliey could boast of many 
martyrs, and that they w'ero still formidable to the church 
in’ Asia Minor. Many of the small congregations had 
gone completely over to Montanism, although in large 
towns, like Ephesus, the opposite party maintained the 
ascendency. Every bond of intercourse w'as broken, and 
in the Catholic churclios the wmrst calumnies were retailed 
about the deceased 2 )rophets and the leaders of tlie societies 
they had founded. 

In many churches outside of Asia Minor a different 
state of matters prevailed. Those wffio accepted the 
message of the new prophecy did not at once leave the 
Catholic Church in a body. They simply formed small 
conventicles within the church; in many instances, indeed, 
theii’ belief in the new' prophecy may have remained a 
jxrivate opinion wffiich did not affect their position as 
members of the larger congregation. Such, for example, 
appears to have been the case in Carthage (if w'e may 
judge from the Acts of the martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas) ; 
at the commencement of the persecution of Se 2 >timiiis 
Sevems about the year 202. But even here it w-as 
impossible that an open rupture should be indefinitely 
postponed. The bishops and their flocks gave offence to 
the spiritualists on so many points that at last it could 
be endured no longer. The latter washed for more fa>sting, 
the prohibition of second marriages, a frank, courageous 
profession of Christianity in daily life, and® entire separa- 
tion from the w'oiid; the bishops, on the other, hand, 
sought in every w'ay to make it as easy as possible to be a 
Christian, lest they should lose the greater part of their 
congregations. The spiritualists would have excluded 
■ from ; the church every one wdio had .been guilty of mortal 
sin; the bishops w^ere at that time specially anxious to 
relax the stringency of the old discijxiinary iaw-s. And 
lastly, the bishops w^ere compelled more and more to 
take the control of discipline into their owm hands, while 
the spiritualists, aj^pealing to the old principle that God 
alone can remit or retain sins, insisted that God Himself — 
the Spirit — ^w^as the sole judge in the congregation, 
and that therefore all ^iroceedings must be conducted 
according to the directions of the prophets. On this point 
especially a conflict was inevitable. It is true that there 
W'as no rivahy between the new organization and the old, 
as in Asia and Phrygia, for the Western Montanists 
recognized in its main features the Catholic organization 
as it had been developed in the contest with Gnosticism ; 
but the deirmid that the ‘^organs of the Spirit” should 
direct the whole discipline of the congregation contained 
implicitly a protest against the actual constitution of the 
Ghurch. Even before this latent antagonism w'as made 
plain, there were many minor matters which were suflicient 
to precipitate a rupture in particular congregations. In 
Carthage, for example, it would aj^pear that the breach 
between the Catholic Church and the Montanistic con- 
venticle was caused by a disagreement on the question 
whether or not virgins ought to be veiled. For nearly 
five years (202-207) the Ciirtlia^nian Montanists strove 
to remain within the church, wliich was as dear to them 
as it was to their opponents. But at length they quitted 
it, and formed a congregation of their owm, declaring that 
the Catholic Church w'as henceforth only a body of 
psychic ” Christians, because she would not acknowledge 
the Spirit whom God had at last poured out on His people. 

It was at this juncture that Ter tullian, the most famous 
theologian of the West, left the church of which he had 
been the most loyal ^on and the most powerful supporter, 
and whose. ca^e he so manfully upheld against pagans 

and herelfe^iHe tlOT^ad come to the conviction th^t the' 
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clnircli at largo was given over to ^vori<liiness, tliat slie 
Iiad forsaken the old paths and entered on a way that 
must lead to destruction. The writings of Tertnllian 
ahbrd the clearest demonstration that what is called hlon- 
tanisin was a reaction against seciilarisjii in the church, 
and an effort to conserve the privileges of primitive Cliris- 
tianity. At the same time, they show no less clearly that 
Montanisin in Carthage was a very different thing from 
the Montagism of Montanus. Western Montanism, at 
the beginning of the 3d century, admitted the legitimacy 
of almost every point of the Catholic system. It allowed 
that the bishops were the successors of the apostles, that 
the Catholic rule of faith was a complete and authoritative 
exposition of Christianity, and that the hTe w Testament was 
the supreme rule of the Christian life. How, then, one may 
well ask, was it jjossible to separate from the Catholic 
Church'? On what ground could the separation be justi- 
fied b How could it be said that a new era of the Spirit 
had come in when the Spirit had already given all neces- 
sary instructions in the Scriptures of the New Testament? 
And what claim could be thought to exceed the legitimate 
rights of the successors of the apostles ? Montanus himself 
and his first disciples had been in quite a different position. 
In his time there was no fixed, divinely-instituted congrega- 
tional organization, no canon of New Testament Scriptures, 
no anti-Gnostic theology, and no Catholic Church. There 
were simply certain communities of believers bound to- 
gether by a nommon hope, and by a free organization, 
which might be modified to any required extent. When 
^lontanus proposed to summon ail true Christians to Pepuza, 
in order to live a holy life and prepare for the day of the 
Lord, there 'was nothing whatever to prevent the execution 
of his plan except the inertia and lukewarmness of Chris- 
tendom. But this was not the case in the West at the 
beginning of the 3d century. At Rome and Carthage, 
and in all other places where sincere Montanists were 
found, they were confronted by the imposing edifice of the 
Catholic Church, and they had neither the courage nor the 
inclination to undermine her sacred foundations. This 
•explains how the later Montanism never attained a posi- 
tion of influence. In accepting, vnth slight reservations, 
the results of the development which the church had 
undergone during the fifty years from 160 to ,210 it 
reduced itself to the level of a sect. For, if the, stand- 
point of the Catholic Church is once acknowledged, then 
Montanism is an innovation ; and if the canon of the New 
Testament is accepted the doctrine of a new era of the 
Spirit is heresy. Tertnllian exhausted the resources of 
dialectic in the endeavour to define and vindicate the 
relation of the spiritualists to the psychic Christians; 
hut no one will say he has succeeded in clearing the Mon- 
tanistic position of its fundamental inconsistency. 

Of the later history of Montanism very little is known. 
But it is at least a significant fact that prophecy could 
not be resuscitated. Montanus, Prisca, and MaximiUa.were 
always recognized as the inspired authorities. At rare 
intervals a vision might perhaps be vouchsafed to some 
Montanistic old woman, or a brother might now and then 
have a dream that seemed to be of supernatural origin; 
but the overmastering power of religious enthusiasm was a 
thing of which the Montanists knew as little as the, Catho- ' 
lies. Their discipline was attended with equally, disap- , 
pointing results. In place of an intense moral earnestness 
binding itself by its own strict laws, we find in- Tertnllian 
a legal casuistry, a finical morality, from which no good . 
could ever come. It was only in the land of its nativity 
that Montanism held its ground till, the 4th century. It 
maintained itself theve in a number ' of . close communities, 
probably in places where no CatlMic' coi^regation had 
been formed ; and to these the NbfOTahs ^^later period 


attached themselves. In C'artliage there existed down to 
the year 400 a sect called Tertulliauists ; and in tlicir 
comparatively late siir\'ival we have a striking testimony 
to the influence of the great Carthaginian teacher. On 
doctrinal questions there was no real difierence between 
■ the Catholics and the Montanists. The early Montanists 
(the prophets themselves) used expressions vrbich seem 
to indicate a l^Ionarciiian conception of the person of 
Christ. After the close of the 2d century we find two 
sections amongst the Western Montanists, just as amongst 
the Western Catholics, — there were some who adopted the 
Logos-Christology, and others who remained Monarchians. 

Sources. — ^^The materials for the history of MontaBisin, altlioiigli 
jjlentiM, are fragmentary, and require a good deal of critical 
sifting. They may be divided into four groups. (1) The utteraina\s 
of Montanus, Prisca, and .Maxiinilla^ are our most important sources, 
but unfortunately they consist of only twenty-one short sayin^^s. 
(2) The works written by Tertnllian after he became a Montanist 
furnish the most copious information, — not, however, about the 
first stages of the movement, but only about its later phase, after 
the Catholic Church was established. (3) The oldest polemical 
works of the 2d century, extracts from which have been preserved, 
especially by Eusebius {Hist. £Jccles. , bk. v.), form the next groups 
These must be used witli the utmost caution, because even the 
earliest orthodox writers give currency to many rniscoiicep)tions and 
calumnies. (4) The later lists of heretics, and the casual notices 
of church fathers from the 3d to the 5th century, though not con- 
taining much that is of value, yet contain a little.^ 

Literatwre. — RitseliPs investigations, referred to above, suj>er- 
sede the older works of Tillemont, Wernsdorf, Mosheim, TValch, 
Neander, Baur, and Schwegler {Der Montanismus und die chrlst- 
liche KircJie des '2ten JahTlmiiderts^ Tiibiiigen, 18 41 ). The later woiks, 
of which the best and most exhaustive is that of Bonwetsch, Die 
Geschichie des Monicmisnmsyl^^l, all follow the lines laid down by 
Ritschl. See also, Gottwald, De Montanismo Tertulliani^ 1S62 ; 
Eeville, ‘‘Tertullien et le Montanisine”in tliQlievue des Deux Mondc.% 
1st November 1864 ; Stroelin, Essai sur le Momtaivisme^ 1870 j Do 
Soyi'es, Montanism mid the Primitive Ghurch, Loiido.n, 1878 ; W. 
Cunningham, T/ee Ghurches of Asia, London, 1880 ; Renan, Les 
Crises du Gatholicisme Naissant” in Ilev. d. Deux Mondes, 15th Feb-, 
ruary 1881 ; Moller, art. “Montanismus” in Her^jog’s Theol. 
PLealencyJclop., 2d ed. Special points of importance in the history of 
Montanism have been quite recently investigated by Lipsiiis, Over- 
beck, Weizsacker Lit.-Zeitung, Nr. 4, 1882), and Harnack 

{Das Monehthum, seine Ideale mid seine Geschicl'de, 2^ e^., 1882, and 
Z. f. Kircheng., m. j)p. 369-408). Weizsaeker’s short essays are 
extremely valuable, and have elucidated several important points 
hitherto overlooked. (A. tIA.) 

MONTARGIS, chief tovn of an arrondissement in the 
department of Loiret, France, lies 40 miles east-north-east 
of Orleans on the railway from Paris to Lyons. Traversed 
by the Loing, Montargis belongs to the basin of the Seine, 
but it communicates with the Loire by the Orleans and 
the Briare canals. It lias a fine church (Ste Magdelaine), 
dating in part from the 12th century, a museum, and a 
public library; and it still pn^eserves piortions of its once 
magnificent castle, which was capable of containing 6000 
I men, and, previous to the erection of Fontainebleau, was so 
favourite a residence of the royal family that it acquired the 
title of “ Bereeau des Enfans de la France. ” Paper-making 
(introduced in the heginiiing of the 18th century) and 
several other considerable industries are carried on. The 
pibpmlation of both commune and town was 9175 in 1876. 

Montargis {Mo7is Argi or Algi, M. Arghius, MQntwrgmm) -was 
formerly the capital of the Gatinais {Pagus Vastinensis). Having 
p.assed in 1188 irom the Courtenai family to Philip Augustus, it 
long formed part of the royal domain. In 1528 Francis I. mortgaged 
towm, castle, and forest (this last a ti'act of great value) to Renee 
d’Este, daughter of Louis XIL, the famous Huguenot princess ,* and 
in 1570 Charles IN. gave them in full property to her daughter Anne, 
through whom they descended to the dukes of Guise, but they were 
repurchased for the crown in 1612. Montargis was several times 
taken or attacked by the English in the 15th century, and is parti- 
cularly proud of the successful defence it made in 1 427. Both Charles 
yil, and Charles YIII. held court in the town ; it was the latter who 
set the famous Dog of Montargis to fight a duel with his master's 
murderer whom he had tracked and captured. 

i Collected by Muhter, and by Bonwetsch, GescMchte des Montam 
ismus, 1 ^. sg. 

On the jsources, see Bonwetsch, pp. 16-55» 
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MONTAU BAN*,. chief town of the departmeirt of Tara- 
et-Garon!xe, France, in situated on a slight eminence be- 
tweeii the right bank of the Tarn and its tributary streams 
the Tescoii and Lagarrignie, I'JS miles by rail eavSt-south- 
east of Bonleaiuc. ^ it is counected with the suburb of 
Ville-Bourboii on the left l:>ank of the Tarn by a remark- 
able brick bridge of the 14th century, which is 6T3 feet 
in lengtb, and consists of seven poiritexl arches resting on 
piers, tiiein.>elves ]>ier(ied by pointed arches. The cathe- 
dral, built in 1739, contains the Vow of Louis XIII., one 
of the. finest paintings of Ingres, a native of Montauban, 
and at the end of the Carmolite •walk a monument was 
erected to his ihoinory in 1871 . In the town-house, once 
occu|>ied as a ])alace by the counts of Toulouse and by 
the Black Prince, are the j)aintings bequeathed by Ingres, 
an archa:jological collection, and a very curious library 
containing the bequests of several celebrated collectors. 
Montauban possesses a Protestant theological college. The 
town lias some trade in corn, wine, and grapes. The manii' 
facture of corn-dressers, coarse cloth, pens, and earthen 
and chiiia ware are the principal industries; and there 
are also corn and woollen mills. The population in 1881 
was 28,335. 

Moiitaulmii was only a village in tie time of the Eomans. In 
the 8th iiontury a monastery was founded there by the Beuedictines, 
who exerclned loniship over the neighbouring population. A 
considerable impetus was in the 12tli century given to its prosperity 
by a decree of the counts of Toulouse offering freedom to all serfs 
taking up tbeir resid<‘iice in the town, Montauban was twic‘« 
besieged by Simon <le Moiitffjrt in the Albigeusian wars, and wa; 
Backed in lii07. By the treaty of Bretigny (1380) it was ceded 
to the ’English ; but shortly afterwards they wore expelled by the 
inhabitants. In IfdSO the bishops and iriagistrates embraced Pro- 
testantism, expelled the monks, and demoli.shed the cathedra], 
Al>out ten years labu* it became one of the Huguenot strongholds, 
and formed a small independent republic. It was the headquarters 
of the Huguenot rebellion of 1621, and was vainly besieged by Louis 
XIII. for eighty-six days ; nor did it submit until after the fall 
of Rochelle in 1629, when its forthications were destroyed by 
Richelieu. In the same year the plague cut off* over 6000 of its 
inhabitaritt5. 

MONTBI^LIARD, chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Doiibs, France, is situated 1020 feet above 
the sea at the conffuence of the Allaine and the Lusine, 
tributaries of the Doubs, and on the canal bet-ween the 
Ehine <and the Phone, about 40 miles north-east of Besangon. 
Once a fortified city, it still retains the old castle of the 
counts of Mont])eliard, A bronze statue of Cuvier, the 
most iiiustrioiLS native of Montbeliard, and several fine foun- 
tains adorn the town, wLich also possesses a museum of 
natural history and anticpiities, and a Protestant normal 
school Since 1870 a considerable impetus has been given 
to its prosperity by the arrival of Alsatian immigrants. 
The industries embrace watchmaking, the manufacture of 
graving tools, iron wire, hies, -watch-springs, and pumps, 
cotton spinning and weaving, printing, and tanning. The 
chief exports are cheese, leather, and wood. The popu- 
lation in 1881 was 8784, of wdiich the great majority were 
Protetants. 

After belougiiig to the Burgundians and Franks, Montbeliard 
was, by the treaty of Yerdun (843), added to Lorraine. In the 11th 
century it became the capital of a eountship, which formed part of 
the second kingdom of Burgundy, and latterly of the German 
empire. From the end of the 14th century until 1793 it belonged to 
the house of Wtirtemberg, It resisted the attacks of Charles .the 
Bold, King Louis XIL, and the duke of Guise, but was taken in 1676 
by Marahai Liixembourg, who razed its fortiiications. In 1871 the 
battle of Hericonrt between the French and Germans had its coni- 
inencement within its walls. 

MONT-DORE-LES-BAINS, a village of France in the 
department of Puy de D6me, 17 miles as the crow flies 
south-west of Clermont Ferrand, 3432 feet above the sea, 
on the right bank of the Dordogne not far from its source. 
The Monts Dore, from which it takes its name, close the 
valley towards the south ; their culminating peak, Puy de 


Sancy (6188 feet), .is the highest eminence of central France. 
The mineral springs of Mont Dore were known to the 
Eomans. The eight now used yield 94,600 gallons in 
twenty-four hours. Bicarbonate of soda, iron, and arsenic 
are the principal ingredients of the water ; to the two last 
it owes its efficacy in cases of pulmonary consumption, 
bronchitis, asthma, and nervous and rheumatic paralysis 
From the elevation and exposure of the valley, -which 
opens to the north and runs up to^vards mountains never 
quite free from snow, the climate of Mont-Dore-les-Bains 
is severe, and the season is consequently short. About 
5000 patients visit the place between 15th June and 15th 
September, when a casino and theatre are opened. The 
chief buikling is the solid but sombre bath-house (hot 
baths). The surrounding country, with its fir %voodSy 
pastures, waterfalls, and mountains, is very attractive. In 
the Mont-Dore-les-Bains, -which forms a little- 

promenade along tlie Dordogne, relics from the old Eoman 
baths have been collected, but the ancient establishment 
must have been on a larger scale than the j^resent one. A 
pantheon erected about the time of Augustus existed till 
the 16th century. The population in 1881 was 1438. 

MONTE CARLO. See Moxico. 

MONTE CASINO (or Cassiko). The Benedictine- 
monastery known as the abbey of Monte Cassino is a huge 
square building of three stories, built on the usual Benedict- 
ine plan (see Abbey) on tlie summit of a picturesque isolated, 
hill, about 3 J miles to the north-east of the t^vii of Cassino- 
(Casinum) or San Germano (population about 5000), which 
lies midway between Home and Naples in the valley of the 
Garigliano. The most prominent architectural feature is. 
the large church (1727), richly decorated in the interior with, 
marbles, mosaics, and paintings. The library and arcliivio 
have been spoken of elsewhere (vol. xiv. pp. 531, 548). 

The date of Benedict’s with'drawal from Subiaco to Cassino is 
529. At that time Cassino was the site of a temple of Apollo and 
of a gi’ove sacred to Yenii.s. The result of the saint’s preaching w'as 
that the natives demolished both, chapels to St Martin and John, 
the Baptist being built in their stead, while farther up the hill a. 
monastery began to rise. About 589 the monks were driven from 
it to Rome by the Lombards of Benevento, and it lay wastefoi" 
more than a century, until resuscitated by Gregory 11. (719). In 
787 it received fresh privileges from Chaideraagne ; in 884 it was- 
burnt by the Saracens, and was not restored until about seventy 
years later. From 1322 to 1366 the abbot held episcopal rank ; 
under the house of Anjou he bore the title of Alias ahbatum^ and 
i*anked as first baron of the realm. In 3504 the abbey "was sacked 
by the troops of Gonzalo de Cordova. In 1866 it shared the fate 
of all other religious houses in Italy ; it is now inhabited by a few 
monks, and used as a seminary, having about 200 pupils. 

MONTEOUCULI, Eaimondo, Count of (1608-1680),, 
a prince of the empire and duke of Melfi, a famous Austrian 
general, was born at the castle of Montecuculi in Modena,, 
in 1608. At the agq of nineteen he began his career in a. 
regiment of infantry under his uncle, Ernest, count of' 
Montecuculi ; and during the Thirty Years’ War he found, 
many opportunities of displaying his military genius in the. 
imperial service. In 1631, having been severely -wounded, 
he was made prisoner while retreating after the battle of 
Breitenfeld. Soon after his release he was promoted to the 
rank of major ; and he distinguished himself at the siege 
of Nordlingen in 1634, and at the storming of Kaiserslautern 
in 1635. As colonel, he took part in much hard fighting 
in Pomerania and in Bohemia ; and in 1639 at Melnik, 
where he tried to prevent the Swedes from crossing the 
Elbe, he was taken prisoner a second time, being compelled 
on this occasion to spend more than two years in Stettin. 
The -time was not lost, for he devoted it to a thorough study 
of military science. In 1642 he was again at work in the 
imperial army, and for eminent services in Silesia he was^- 
made a major-general of cavalry. After a brief, visit' to. = 
Italy, during which he entered the service of the. duke of 
Modena, he returned to Germany, and became councillor' , 
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of war in 1644. In the following year he supported the ' Monteleone is idenlifictl with the ancient Hipponium, a Greek 

of Transyivaniaj resisted Marshal iiuenne in the Ithine held for a time by Agathocles of Syracuse (294), and afterwards 
country, and fought with the Bwedes iu Bilesia and Eohemia. occupied by the Bruttians, Hipponium ultimately became as Vibo 
The victory at Triebei in Silesia, in 1647, was due chiefly Valentia a flourishing Roman colony. The harbour established 
to Hm, and he was rewarded by being raised to the rank Agapocles proved of great sendee as a naval station to Casar 
„ ’ , I A 7i ® j? -xTr j 1 7 ' • Octavius m their wars with Fompems Magnus and Sextus 

of general of cavalry. After the .peace of Westphalia in Pompeius, and remains of its massive mason-work still exist at the 
1648 he occupied himself for some time with the work of village of Bivoim on the coast. In the town itself there are no 
the council of W'ar ; and in 1654 he undertook diplomatic traces of anti<xuity beyond a mosaic pavement in the church of St 
missions to Christina, qneen of Sweden, and to Cromwell. Monteleone) and one or two Latin inscrii,- 

In 16.57 he commanded an expeditmn against Prince MOXTiiLIMAE, chief town of an arrondissement and 


missions to Christina, queen of Sweden, and to Cromwell. 
In 1657 he commanded an expedition against Prince 


Eakoezy and the Swedes, who had attacked the king of department of Drome, France, is situated 

Poland, and Eakoezy was soon forced to withdraw from 93 

the Swedish aJiance, and to accept teji^ of peace. _ As railway to Marseilles. The waters of the Eoubion 

held-marshal ho was sent to the aid of Denmark agains andJabron, which unite at Montelimar, spread fertility over 
Sweden; and this war he conducted so successfully that plains surrounding the town. A ivell-planted park 
the peace of Oliva was concluded m 1660._ In 1663 he separates the town from the station, but within the four 
resigned the command of an army wiCi which, for about 

three years, lie had been opposing the ^rks ; but in 1664 interesting 


uott^ra mat mey cone iiaea an armistice lor twenty 3 ^ 11^3 principal industries; 

yeare. He had to deal with more formidable enemies in foundries, tool-shops, and tanneries, and 

16/ j, vvhen, the empcmi and the imperial diet having agricultural implements and hydraulic lime are made, 
resolved to uphold the Dutch against Louis XR ., Monte- Uontelimar is famed for its nougat, a cake composed of 
cucuh, who had been serving as president of the council of almonds and honey. The population of the town in 1881 

war* Q-nri rlir-orT'f.ni’' AT ft.r-f-.i Arv fl.Anmnfp.ri AAmmn'nr p.r at nrv rv/v i x a ... 


war and director of artillery, was appointed commander of 
the imperial forces. He took Bonn, and, although closely 


was 12,894, 

Montelimar was called by the Romans Actmmii. At a later 


watched by f urenne, contrived to eflect a junction with ' period it belonged to the family of Aymar or Adheinar, whence its 
the prince of Orange, thereby overthrowing all the calcula- present name. After coining into the possession of the counts of 
tions of the French. When the elector of Brandenburg Valentinoi^ and then of the dauphins of Viennois, it was nnite.l 

received the siqireme command in 16/4 Montecuculi vith- hands during the religions wars, and, although it resisted Coligny, 
drew from the army; but in 1675, being restored to his it was taken in 1589 by Lesdignikes. 

former position, he resumed operations against Turenne. MONTENEG-RO, often pronounced and sometimes 
The two commanders manoeuvred so brilliantly that for written Moxteneso (Montenegrin, ^.e., Servian, Crnagora^ 
about four months neither could do the other much injury; Russian Tcliernogoriya, Turkish Karadagk^ oil equi- 
but, Turenne having been killed by a cannon-ball on the 27th valent to Black Mountain), one of the smallest of Euro- 
of July 1675, Montecuculi pursued the French into Alsace, pean countries, lies on the eastern side of the Adriatic, 
and besieged Hagenau and Zabern, retiring from Alsace only and is bounded by Dalmatia, Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
when he found himself confronted by Conde. MontecuculFs Albania. Previous to 1 87 8 it had an area variously esti- 
last achievement in war was the siege of Philippsburg. mated at 1669 square miles (Kaptsevitch), 1711 (Kiepert), 
During the rest of his life he was president of the council and, including the Kiitchi territory, 1796 (Behm). The 
of war. In 1679 the emperor Leopold made him a prince enlargement to about 5272 square miles proposed by the San 
of the empire, and shortly afterwards he received from the Stefano treaty (1878) would probably have swamped the 
king of Naples the dukedom of Meifi. Plaving accompanied Montenegrin nationality, and the Berlin congress brought 
the emperor to Linz during the pestilence, he was injured the total area only up to 3680 miles, or almost exactly half 
by the fall of a beam wdien entering the castle, and died at the size of Wales. ^ 

Linz on the 16th of October 1680. Apart from her new maritime district, Montenegro seems 

_ Monteouoiiliwas an ardent lover of science, and wrote several i sh.ce 1870 seve.™/ rect.ificntinns of fmnti.r ..nrl rvf 


Linz on tiie 16th of October 1680. Apart from her new maritime district, Montenegro seems 

_ Monteouonli was an ardent lover of science, and i^ote several ” i since 1870 several rectifications of frontier and exchanges of 
importent military works. 'lU OpcrecO'^UteJ^ jj^ve been arranged between Montenegro and Turkey, but 

published in two volumes at Milan in 1807 at lurm in 1821 ; and pmctioally undisturbed. All the figuJ4 are 

there a a German translation (1/30) of his Memoru della guerra, ed „„„,.„ximat6 estimates. L the oulv veodetic surrev of the oountiw. 


istrmioni d'un genemle. 

Campon, Eatmondo MmiUcuculi, la siiafamiglia e i suoi tem/pi (1877). 


approximate estimates, as the only geodetic survey of the country, 
carried out by Russian officers, is still (1883) in progress. The old 
frontier line bad the great disadvantage to the Montenegrins of leaving 


MONTELEONE (usually called Monteleone of Gala- the fortress of Niksitch in the north-west, and that of Spuzb in the 
bria to distinguish it from Monteleone of Apulia in the south-east in the hands of the Turks, who thus commanded the valley 

,*4.^ A T 1 of the Zeta, and Strategically almost ciit the country IB two, the distancc 

pro™ Oi Avelhno, which ^ve its name to the me^mval ^om the frontier nea^ Nikdteh to the frontier near Spuzh being only 
clucJiy Ot tne rignateili lamily) is a city of Italy in the some 15 miles. The present frontier includes not only these strong- 
province of Catanzaro, on the western side of the Bruttian holds, but also those of Podgoritza, Zhabliak (Jablao), and Lesendra, 
peniosula, and is beautifully situated on an eminence gently^ “ Si'oat part of Lake Scutari, and the coast cUstriot with Antivari 
sloping towards the gulf of Sta Euf emia. It was Mmost J)ul<!igno. To get access to the sea had long been the ambition 
. / ^ -j AX.® 1 * -r n of Montenegro, which in her early days had possessed not only 

totaUy clestroyea by earthquake in 1/83, and for, many Dulcigno hut Durazzo, and had surrendered them to purchase from 
years afterwards consisted mainly of slight wooden erec- Venice assistance in her struggle against the Turks. The Berlin con- 
tions, but under the French occupation it was made the Kratch, 

capital of a province and the headquarters of General yas retained by Austri^ and 

- ' ..3 vjruu.t5ici,i Dulcigno, to the south, by Turkey. In the begmnmg of 1880, by the 

Itegnier, and it is now a well-built town, ^The castle was Oorti compromise, the Kutchi territory and the plain of Podgoritza 
built by Roger, count of Sicily, whom -tradition accuses of were accepted by Montenegro in lieu of Plava and Gussinye, assigned to - 
carrying off the ruins of the ancient temple of Proserpine '^y congress ; but the exchange was deferred, and the terms 

to the cathedral of Mileto. The population of the town ^ include D^igno in 

- 1 ofr'i jT ^ Montenegrin territory. The occupation of the district (ISfovember 

was 9 .j 44 in 1871, that of the commune 10,262 in 1861 1880) 'was only effected after a naval demonstration in the part of the 
and 12,047 in 1881. , / ■ great powera. , ■ , . , 
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..little lietter at .first,, tlioii... a. cl,u.io.s of, „ uioiintaiiiSj .but., cm 
closer exaiuiaatioii it appears that there are two di^tiuet 
groups, an eastern au<l a \\e>lerji, divide«i by tlic Zeta- 
Moratcha valley. The loftiest smninit is iJonnitor, 8140 
feet high, in the iicu- territury near the north frontier, 
nex-t eojne Kean Kutehi(803ip Kuni Vassojcvilxki (7940), 
and iJorniitor RcliJime Had the original fr(')utier 

of the Berlin congress towards the sontli-east been retained 
it would lia^e run along the- still higher .Proldetia raiige. 
Many of the 3nuuntuiu-t<>]>s remain wlute with snow for 
the greater ].’art of the year, and from some of the dark 
ravities the siiow never disappears. The sonth-wesieiu 
|"»ortion of the c<mntry consists ol limestoutg tljo north- 
eastern mainly of Bakeozoic sandstones and schists with 
underlying lra[>.- In their general as}>c-ct. the two regions 
arc strikingly distinct. The former seems., as it were, one 
enormous mass of hard crystalline rnelr, kirc and calcined, 
with its strata di]>ping to the south-west at an angle often 
of 70 degrees. Its whole surface has been split ]>y atmo- 
spheric agencies into huge })rismatie blocks, and the cracks 
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Map of Montette,gi'o. 

have been gradually worn into fissures several fathoms deep, 
in some places the process has resulted in clusters of im- 
mense sharp-pointed crags, the sides of 3yhich are furrowed 
by rain-channels, w’hile in others there are countless funnels 
running down into the rock for 200 feet and more. In 
like manner the interior of the mass is hollowed out into 
immense galleries and caves, and during the rainy season 
subterranean landslips frequently produce local earthquakes^ 
extending over an area of 10 or 12 miles. The sandstone 
region, on the other hand, presents lofty but rounded 
forms, clothed for the most part with virgin forest or rich 
alpine pasture, broken here and there by dolomitic peaks. 

BulL de la Soc. de Geogr.^ Paris, 1881. 

2 Dr Tietze, wliose full report was to appear in tlie JahrK der Reichsan- 
stalt for 1883, informed the writer that the existence of the following 
formations in Montenegro has been clearly ascertained ; — (1) Palaeozoic 
schists, (2) Wirfen strata of Lower Prias, (3) Trap of the Palaeozoic 
and Wirfen strata, (4) Triassie limestone, (5) Jurassic limestone, (6) 
Cretaceous limestone, (7) Flysch, in part certainly Eocene, and (8) 
Neogenic or younger Tertiary formations. The existence of nummulitic 
limestone is still doubtful. 


Tlje wfitorshed betw*>.ou the Adriatic and the Black Sea- 
crosses tiu 5 country fmm vrest to east in a very irregular 
line, the soutlicrn districts being drained by the Zeta- 
M.oratclia river system, whicli finds its v-uy to the Adriatic 
]y Lake Hell tari and the Bey anna, while the streams of 
the iiortlierii districts form the Lead-waters of the Drina, 
which reaches the Danube by way of the Save. The Zeta, 
rising in Lake Blaiio, is remarkable for its subterranean 
]>assuge beneath a mountain range lOOQ feet high. At a 
j)lace' called Ponor the 3vater plunges into a deep chasm, 
seeming almost to lose itself in foam, but at a distance of 
several miles it reappears on the other side of the mountains. 
Its whole course to its junction 3vith the Moratcha is 
about 30 miles. Eising in the Yavorye Planina, the 
]tloratcha sweeps through the mountain gorges as a foam- 
ing torrent till it reaches the plain of Podgoritza ; then, 
for a space, it almost disappears among the pebbles and 
other alluvial deposits, nor does it again show a current of 
any considerable volume till it approaches Lake Bcutari. 
In the neighbourhood of Diiklea ^ and Leskopolye it fiowvs 
through a precipitous ravine from 50 to 100 feet high. 
In the dry season it is navigable to Zhabliak. The whole 
course is about 00 miles. Of the left-hand tributaries of 
the !!^Iorateha the Sem or Tsievna deserves to be mentioned 
for the magnificent caiion through which it flows betiveen 
Most Tamarui and Dinosha. On the one side rise the 
inuuiitains of the Kiitchi territory, on the other the 
immense flanks of the Px’okletia range,— the walls of the 
gorge vaiyung from 2000 to 4000 feet of vertical height. 
Lower dowm the stream the rocky banks approach so 
close that it is possible to leap across without trouble. 
Tlie Eyeka issues full-formed from an immense cave south-’ 
east of Cettinye (Tsettinye) and falls into Lake Scutari. 
The three- tributaries of the Drina which belong in part to 
Montenegro are the Piva, the Tara, and the Lim, respect- 
ively 55, 95, and 140 miles in length. The Tara forms 
the northern boundary of the principality for more than 50 
miles, but the Lim leaves the country altogether after the 
first 30 miles of its course. Great alterations have taken 
place on Lake Scutari in recent times. The river Drin, 
which previous to 1830 entered the Adriatic to the south 
of Alesia near B. Giovanni di Medua, subsequently changed 
its course so as to join the Boyanna just below its exit from 
the lake ; one of the chief results has been to raise the 
level of the lake, and so to flood the lower valleys of the 
tributary streams. When the International Frontier Com- 
mission was at Scutari in April 1879, the vrater stood 8 feet 
deep in some of the principal streets, and the inundation 
of city and suburbs lasted that year eight months. A few' 
small lakes are scattered among the mountains, and it is 
evident that their number was formerly much greater. The 
plain or hollow of Cettinye w^as doubtless filled with water 
I at no very distant (geological) date, and even now, when 
i the sudden rains cannot escape fast enough by the ordinary 
: subterranean outlet, the royal village suffers from a flood. 

If the new territory be left out of view, there is but 
little farming land in Montenegro ; the peasant is glad to 
enclose and protect the veriest patches of fertile soil retained 
by the hollows in the mountain sides, and one may see 
“ flourishing little crops not a yard square, “ The largest 
landed proprietor is the holder of 60 acres (Denton, 
Montenegro, p. 143) ; the other freehold estates vary from 
2 to 20 acres, and it is usually not to the individual but 
to the house or family that the ownership belongs. Woods 
and pastures are the common property of the clan (pleone). 
The people live in small stone-built cottages, grouped for 
the most part in little villages, and their whole life is 

® Buklea is the name still borne by the ruins of the Roman Boclea, 
often, but wrongly, called Bioolea from its association with the family 
of Biocletian. 
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marked by extreme simplicity. Cliastity is a national 
virtue, and in time of ^var tlie women and children of the 
Turks have often found their safest asylum among their 
liereditary foes. The main stock of the people is of Servian 
descent ; and, though the purity of both blood and language 
has been to some extent affected by foreign elements, mostly 
Albanian and Turkish, the national unity has not been im- 
j)aired. The curious Gipsy colony, which, though speaking 
Servian, never intermarries with the Montenegrins, is 
numerically of little importance.^ The great mass of the 
people belong to tlie Orthodox Greek Church, only some 
7000 being Eomaii Catholics, and 3000 Mohammedans. 
According to Kaptsevitch, the jjopiilation was 10,700 in 
1838, 120,000 in 1849, 124,000 in 1852, and 170,000 in 
1877, but in 1879 it was foixnd that, inclusive of the new 
territory, the number could not exceed 150,000; since then 
about 15,000 have been added with Dulcigno. The official 
returns for 1882 (not based on a census, however) give 
236,000 as the total, of whom some 23,000 live in the 
so-called towns. 

i\iunob. — Boars arc still found in the higher forests, and wolves, 
and especially foxes, over a mucli wider area. A few chamois roam 
on the loftiest summits, the roebuck is not infrequent in the 
])ack woods, the wild boar may be met with in the same district, and 
the hare is abundant wherever the ground is covered with herbage. 
There are one or two species of snakes in the country, including the 
poisonous Illyrian viper. Esculent frogs, tree frogs, the common 
tortoise, and various kinds of lizards are all common. The list of 
birds observed by Baron Kaiilbars includes golden eagles and vul- 
tures, 1*2 species of falcons, several species of owls, nightingales, larks, 
bantings, hoopoes, partridges, herons, pelicans, ducks (10 species), 
goatsuckers, &c. The abundance of fish in Lake Scutari and the 
lower course of the Byeka is extraordinary, the shoals of bleak (scor- 
antza, Lcuciscus alburmis) that come up the river forming almost 
solid masses. Both trout and salmon are caught in the Moratcha. 

Flora . — The flora of Montenegro is comparatively scanty. In 
the forest districts the beech is the prevailing tree up to a height 
of 5000 or 5500 ihet, and then its place is taken by the pine. The 
chestnut forms little groves in the country between the sea and 
Lake Scutari, but never ascends more than 1000 feet, and the 
olive also is mainly confined to the neighbourhood of the Adriatic. 
Pomegranate bushes grow wuld, and in many parts of the south 
cover the foot of the hills with dense thickets, the rich blossoms of 
wliicli are one of the special charms of the spring landscape. Wheat, 
rye, barley, maize, capsicums, and a little tobacco are grown in the 
north, and in the south, vines, figs, peaches, apples, cherries, citrons, 
ox'anges, &:c. The potato, introduced in 1786, is cultivated con- 
siderably beyond the local demand ; the planting of mulberry trees 
and the rearing of silk -worms is of growing economical importance. 

Cettinye ( q . v.)f with about 2000 inhabitants, is the 
capital of the countiy. Podgoritza (about 6000 or 7000 in 1879, 
since reduced to 4000} is the principal trading towm ; it lies at the 
foot of the mountains (as its name imports), at the junction of the 
Ruibnitza with the Moratcha, and in Turkish hands w-as one of the 
strongest of their fortresses towards Montenegro. Dulcigno (see 
voh vii. p. 520) has 3000 inhabitants (before the transfer 5000 to 
7000). Eiksitch, a fortified ]xlace on a slight eminence in the 
midst of a plain, is about the same size. Antivaii (see vol. ii. p. 
138), so called from its position opposite Bari in Italy, suffered 
greatly in the wnr 1879-80, and. lost half of its 5000 inhabitants, 
panilovgrad, witli 2000, lies on the north side of the Zeta vaUey ; 
in the^ vicinity is Orialiika, the prince’s palace with its mulberry 
nurseries, and the monasteries of Zhdrebanik (burnt by the Turks in 
1877,, but since rebuilt), while Tcheliya, Moratcha (the most ancient 
in the principality), and Ostrog (visited annually by about 10,000 i 
pilgriins) are not far off. Spuzh (Sponge), a little lower on the | 
same side of the stream, is a fortified post with about 1000 inhabit- 
ants. Eyegush or Eyegosh (1200), about three hours distant from 
Gettinye on the road to Cattaro, is the native seat of the reigning 
family, which originally came thither from Nyegush in Herzegovina. 
Zhabliak (1200) was once the capital,” and has been a fortified 
X)ost since the time of the Venetian power. Byeka (1500), on the 
river of that name, is next to Podgoritza in commercial importance ; 
the prince has two residences in the town. Grahovo (2000) is 
famous for the great battles of 1851 and 1876. 

Montenegro is an absolute hereditary monarchy, vested accord- 
ing to the principle of primogeniture in the family of Petrovitch 
Hyegush. The prince bears the title Prince of Montenegro and 
the Berda (mountains) ” — Montenegro here meaning the old Mon- 
tenegrin nahias (provinces) of Katunska, Tzrmitza, Byetchka, and 

- See Bogisfo in Das Ausland, 1874. 


Lyeslianska, and Ber<la the territory adtled in the ISth century, 
or the provinces B 3 ’'cdopavIitchska, Piperska, IMoi’atcdiska, Vasoye- 
vitchska, and Ivutska. A responsible ministry was introduced in 
1877, and there are now separate departments of justice, foreign 
affairs, war, and finance and education. The highest administra- 
tive body is the council of state, instituted in 1879, and consisting 
of eight members appointed by the prince. Justice in ordinary 
cases is rendered in primitive lashion. Poriiial codes W’ere drawm 
up by Peter I. (1798) and by Danilo (1855), but the real statute 
book is national custom. A great court, consisting of the minister 
of justice, and five members" named by the prince, is held in the 
capital, and there are inferior courts in each of the captaincies 
(86 in 1879). While formerly tlie very president of the senate, 
Mirko Peti'ovitcli (cA 1865), wdiose songs are tlie delight of his 
countrjmien, could neither read nor w*rite, primary education has 
been widely diffused during the reign of Prince hlieholas (Nikita). 
Ill 1851 there -was only one school, but before the recent war they 
had increased to 58, nearly every clan having one for girls as xvell 
as for boys. The female Montenegrin Institute (founded and sup- 
ported by the empress of Bussia) attracts pupils from beyond the 
frontier. It W'as from the printing-presses of Cettiiiye and Byeka 
that the first books in the Slavonic languages w-ere issued betw*een 
1483 and 1493, under the jiatrouage especially of Ivan Beg and 
George (IV.) Crnoyovitch, ^Mvayw*odes of the Zeta,” but this pro- 
mise of literary productiveness wns soon cut off by wnrs wfith the 
Turks. Peter Petrovitch Nyegush (1813-1851), who w^'as called to 
rule in 1830, is recognized as perhaps the gi'eatest of all Servian 
poets, — his GorsJci Viyeiiact or “ j\Iountain Wreath,” giving dramatic 
expression to the ‘‘very soul of the Serbian ])cople.” Though the 
press wdiich he established in 1834 wns destroyed in the w^ar of 
1852-53, another was soon obtained, and under Prince Nicholas, 
himself a poet, his memory has proved a potent stimulus to 
intellectual culture. The first Montenegrin ncAvspaper, Ornogorac^ 
now Glas Cmogorca, began to appear in 1870 ; the first book-shop 
wns opened in 1879.'^ 

The Montenegrins, how'ever, have had more to do with the 
sw*ord than wdth the pen. ‘ * Every man, dressed in the picturesque 
costume of his tribe, carries his pistol and yataghan in Ixis girdle.” 
Nominally the age of military service is betw^een sixtemi and 
sixty-five, but wdien wnr breaks out schoolboy and supei'anniiated 
veteran are equally eager for the fray. When Prince Nicholas tried 
to prevent an old man of eighty from joining his forces, the insulted 
wnrrior drew his pistol and shot himself. War with the Turks, 
indeed, is the essence of Montenegrin history. On the death of the 
Servian king Stephen Dushan, Prince Balsha became independent 
I lord of the province of the Zeta ; and when the Servian power 
W'as shattered by the Turks in the battle of Kossovo (1389) his 
territory formed the asylum of all those wiio determined to make 
another stand for freedom. In 1485 Ivan Crnoyevitch, finding 
Zhabliak untenable, fixed his capital” at Gettinye. In 1516 his 
son George, who had succeeded him, left his country to its fate ; 
but the people chose their bishop as their chief. Mnee-bishops 
or vladykas, elected by the people, continued to lead them with 
success against the common foe of Christendom till 1697, when 
the authority was handed over to Petrovitch Nyegush, with the 
right of appointing his successors, subject to national approval. 
At length, in 1851, Danilo, nephew' and nominee of the previous 
vladyka Peter IL, prevailed on the ‘ ‘ sknptchina ” to declare Mon- 
tenegi'o a secular state with the hereditary government of a prince. 
His nephew Nicholas succeeded to the throne in 1860, and at the 
close of the war 1876-78 Montenegro W'as declared a sovereign 
principality. For an account of the defeats and victories (the latter 
by far the more immerous) w’hich have marked the national struggle 
for existence during its four centuries, the reader is referred to 
Denton’s Mmitenegro (Lond., 1877). 

See Ohsermtions mi Montenegro (St Pet., ISSl), "by Baron Kaulbars, Bussiaa 
member of the International Commission; Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro 
(1848) ; Wingfield, Tour in Dalmatia, &c. (1859) ; Viscountess Strangford, The 
Eastern Shores oftlio Adriatio (1864); A. J. Evans, Illyrian Letters (1878) ; W- B. 
Gladstone in tbe Nineteenth Centnru, i. ; Freeman, in Macmillan/ $ Mag,, 1876 ; 
Schwarz, Montenegro (1882), See also the bibliographies in Bull, de la Soc, de 
Geogr. (Paris, 1865) and Valentinelli, Bib. della Dalmatia (Agram, 1855). 

(H. A. W.) 

MONTEEEY, a.city of the United States, the capital 
of California up to 1847, is situated on Monterey Bay, 
125 miles south from San Francisco by the southern 
division of the Southern Pacific Bailroad. Originally 
founded in 1770 as a mission station and presidio (garrison) 
by Junipero Serra, it is still in the main a Spanish-iooking 
town, with Spanish talked in its streets and painted on its 
signboards. At the meeting of the first constitutional 
convention of California Monterey was a port of entry 
with a flourishing trade and a promising future ; but it 
soon suffered from the rivalry of San Francisco, and it is 

^ Of. Pypin and Spasovitch, Hist of Sl(m> Litesratures, vol. i. 
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now a sleepy place, Htraggling and dirty, with many csf its 
adube buildings abandoned decay. d1ic ih airblii lig 
terey ‘wlialiiig cfjtupany (chic'tly J br‘uig:ue.‘>o from llm Azores) 
has its .station under th,e old fort : ami, the Boiitliern Pacific 
Pail road Company liaviug creeled a magnificent 

hotel, the place bids fair to become one of the leatling water* 
iug-places on the (falifornian coast. The mission church of 
tsan Carlos, abmit fo’.ir miles from the town, is a curious 
and striking ruin. Population is iio'sv(]d83} about 1400. 

S(‘C FnuR', ]*al(>u, FA/r (Jcl ■vf'.tu jmdm fnaj J. Serr/f^ Mexico, 
1787 ; Lady* liiiiJiLs Oordon, Through (jiHrs and PrairLdands^ 
1882 ; nnd Ihirm da Moathhj Oclobcr l8s2. 

M'OXTEiUC/, a city of hb^xico, capital of the state of 
XuevoLet*!!, lies 1000 feet above the sea on a vsub-tributary 
of the lUo Grande del Xorte, loD miles Bouth-soutii-xvest 
of Xiievo Laredo, and 190 vrest-sraTth-west of Matamoras. 
A Iiandsonie and well-planned city, w'itli a cathedral and a 
number of good ]jul>lic buildings, IMonterc'V is also in com- 
mercial and inaiiLiihetLiriiig activity the most important 
place in the northern parts of the republic, and one of the 
. principal stations on the railway opened in 1882 between 
the city of i^Iexi<;o and the United States frontier (at 
hlatamoras and Xuevo Laredo). Tlie })opu]ation tras about 
37,000 in 1880. The city was founded in 1506, became 
a l>ishoprie in 1777, and was ca]>tured by tlic United 
States forces under General Taylor in September 184G. 

MONTE BAN GIULTANO,^a city of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Trajainl and 12 miles north-east of the town of 
Trapani, occupies the summit of the mountain from wliicli 
it takes its name. Eising in the midst of an undulating 
plain, this magnificent and conspicuous peak {the Eryx of 
the ancients) has, -wlietlier seen from sea or land, such an 
appearance of altitude that, while it really does not exceed 
2464 feet, it has for ages been po])u]ariy considered the 
cuhainating point of we.stem SiciN, and second only to 
Mount Etna. By the Pitoenicians it was early chosen as 
the site of a temple, which continued down to the time of 
tlie Eoinan ein]>ire to be one of the most celebrated of all 
the shrines of Yeniis (Yeuus Eiycina). The ancient city of 
Eryx, situated lower down the mountain side, disappears 
from history after the establishment of the Homan power 
in Sicily, — the inhabitants having probably taken advan- 
tage of the |>roteGtion afforded by the sanctity, fortiffca- 
tions, and garrison of the temple-enclosure. In the modern 
town, the pojiulation of which lias recently decreased to 
about 3000 by the rnigraiion of considerable numbers to 
the plain, the chief points of interest are the cathedral, 
internally restored in 1SG5, the castle, %YhicIi occupies the 
site of the temple, and the three so-called torri del Balio^ 
which probably represent the propyhea. Kemains of 
riicenician masonry are still seen on the north side of the 
town. The great rock-hewn cistern in the garden of the 
. castle is very like one of tlie cisterns of the Haram at | 
Jerusalem, 

The antiquities of i^fonte San Giuliano have been carefully iii- 
vesti^ted by Giuseppe Polizzi (/ Mcmuuienti d'AntlcMta 'della 
Promma di Trapani), and by Professor Salinas {ArchMo jStorieo 
Bidliam, i., &e.). Compare Eenaii, MAlanges d^JIistoire ei de 
Voyages \ 'mxiX Sayee in Academy, aOih December 1S82. 

^ MONTE SANU ANGELO, a city of Italy in the piro- 
vince of Foggm (Capitanata), 10 miles north of Manfre- 
donia, stands on an offshoot of Monte Gargano 2824 feet 
liigh. In 491 the archangel Michael pointed out the 
place to St Laiirentius, archbishop of Sipontum (Man- 
fredonia), and the chapel, which was built over the cave, 
to which he drew more particular attention, soon became 
a famous place of pilgrimage. Though plundered by 
the Lombards in 657, and by the Saracens in 869, St 
Michaels was already a wealthy" sanctuary in the llth 
century, and its prosperity continued till the time of the 
French occupation. The canons {Canonici Garganid, as 
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they arc usnaily called) maintained a prolonged contest 
witii the SiiKuitine archbishops for episcopal independence. 
According to Uglielii {Italia Sacra, voL vii. p. 816), 
a niarbloYtatue of the saint ])y Michelangelo Buonarroti 
took the place of a silver image. The bronze doors 
still preserved are fine pieces of Byzantine w^ork, made, as 
an inscription bears witness, in Constantinople in 1076. 
The towni of Sant’ Angelo, which had only about 3000 
inhabitants in the 17th century, numbered 14,759 in 1861, 
and 13,902 in 1871. Besides the festival of the saint 
celebrated on the 9th of May, there is a great fair on the 
2 9 til of Beq)tember. 

'\IONTEBQUIEU, Charles Louis de Seco^stdat, 
Barox de la Beede et de (1689-1755), philosophical his- 
torian, was born at the chateau of La Brede, about 10 miles 
to the south-east of Bordeaux, in January 1689 (the exact 
date being unknowm), and was baptized on the 18tli of 
that month. His mother w’as Marie Franqoise de Penel, the 
lieiress of a Gascon-English family. She had brought La 
Brkle as a downy to Iiis father, Jacques de Secondat, a mem- 
ber of a good if not extremely ancient house, wdiicli seems 
ffrst to have risen to importance in the early days of the 16th 
century. The title of Montesquieu came from his uncle, 
Jean Baptiste de Secondat, “president a mortier ” in the 
parliament of Bordeaux, — an important office, wdiicli, as well 
as his title, he left to his neplie^v. Montesquieu w^as in his 
youth knowm as M. de la Brede. His mother died when he 
w''as seven years old, and when he was eleven he wnis sent to 
the Oratorian school of Juilty, near Meaiix, wdiere he stayed 
exactly five years, and wdiere, as w^ell as afterwards at Bor- 
deaux, he was thoroughly educated. The family had long 
been connected with the law, and Montesquieu wms destined 
for that profession. He was made to W’^ork hard at it not- 
withstanding his prospects (for Ms uncle's office w^as his by 
reversion) ; but, as *in his later life, he seems to have 
tempered much study with not a little society. His father 
died in 1713, and a year later Montesquieu, or, as he should 
at this time strictly be called, La Brede, w^as admitted coun- 
sellor of the parliament. In little more than another tw^eive- 
raontli he married Jeanne Lartigue, an heiress and the 
daughter of a knight of the order of, St Louis, but plain, 
somewhat ill-educated, and a Protestant. Montesquieu does 
not seem to have made the slightest pretence of affection or 
fidelity tow-ards his wife — things which, indeed, the times 
did not demand ; but there is every reason to believe that 
they lived on perfectly good terms. Like the three previous 
years, 1716 \vas an eventful one to him ; for his uncle died, 
leaving him liis name, his important judicial office, and his 
whole fortune. He thus became one of the richest and 
most inffuential men in the district. He continued to hold 
his presidency for twelve years, in the course of wffiicli he 
had much judicial wmrk to perform, as w^ell as the nonde- 
script administrative functions which under the old regime 
fell to the provincial parliaments. He w^as none the less 
i addicted to society, and he took no small part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Bordeaux Academy, to which he contributed 
papers on philosophy, politics, and natural science. He 
also wTote much less serious things, and it was during the 
earlier years of his presidency that he finished, if he did not 
begin, the Letires Bersaiies, They were completed before 
1721, and appeared in that year anonymously, with Cologne 
on the title-page, hut they w'cre really printed and published 
at Amsterdam, This celebrated book (the original notion 
of which is generally set down to a worki)f Dufresny, the 
comic author, but wiiich is practically original) w^'otild have 
been surprising enough as coming from a magistrate of the 
highest dignity in any other time than in the regency of the 
duke of Orleans, and even as it w'as it rather scandalized 
the graver among MontesquieMs contemporaries. Ifi the' 
guise of letters written by and to two Persians of distinction 
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travelling in Europe, Montesquieu not only satirized tin- 
merciMiy tiie social, political, ecclesiastical, and literary 
follies of liis day in France, but indulged in a great deal of 
the free writing (so free as very nearly to deserve the term 
licentious) which was characteristic of the tale-tellers of the 
time. But what scandalized grave and precise readers 
naturally attracted the majority, and the Lettres Persanes 
were very po|)ular, passing, it is said, through four editions 
within the ^rear, besides piracies. Then the vogue suddenly 
oeased, or at least editions ceased for mearly nine years to 
appear. It is said that a formal ministerial prohibition 
was the cause of this, and it is not improbable ; for, though 
the regent and Dubois must have enjoyed the book 
thoroughly, they were both shrewd enough to perceive that 
underneath its playful exterior there lay a spirit of very 
inconvenient criticism of abuses in church and state. The 
fact is that the Lett^xs Persamsi^ the first book of what is 
, called the Philosoplie movement. The criticism is scarcely 
yet aggressive, much less destructive, and in Montesquieu’s 
hands it never became so ; but what it might become in 
the hands of others was obvious enough. It is this pre- 
cui'sorship in his owji special line which in all probability 
made Voltaire so jealous of Montesquieu, as %veil as the 
advantage which a wealthy and well-born noble of high 
official position had over himself. It is amusing to find 
Voltaire describing the Lettres as a “trumpery book,” a 
“ book which anybody might have written easily.” It is 
not certain that, in its peculiar mixture of light badinage 
with not merely serious purpose but gentlemanlike modera- i 
tion, Voltaire could have written it himself, and it is i 
certain that no one else at that time could. The reputa- | 
tion acquired l^y this l^ook brought Montesquieu much into ■ 
the literai'y society of the capital, and lie composed for, or at j 
any rate contributed to, one of the coteries of the day the I 
clever but rather rhetorical Dialogue de Sylla et d'Eucrate^ 
in which the dictator gives an apology for his conduct. For 
Mademoiselle de Clermont, a lady of royal blood, a great 
beauty and a favourite queen of society, he WTOte the 
curious 2 ^rose 2 >oem of the Temple de Gnide. This is half 
a narrative, half an allegory, in the seini-ciassical or rather 
pseudo-classical taste of the time, decidedly frivolous and 
dubiously moral, but of no small elegance in its peculiar 
style. A later jeu diesjmt of the same kind, which is almost 
but not quite certainly Montes(|iiieu’s, is the Voyage a 
Paphos, in which his warmest admirers have found little to 
praise. In 1725 Montesquieu was elected a member of the 
Academy, but an almost obsolete rule requiring residence in 
Paris wm aj^pealed to, and the election was annulled. It is 
doubtful whether a hankering after Parisian society, or an 
ambition to belong to the Academy, or a desire to devote 
himself to literary pursuits of greater im^^ortance, or simple 
weariness of not wholly congenial work determined him to 
give up his Bordeaux office ; it is certain that he continued 
to hold it but a short time after this. It is tolerably clear 
that he had already begun his great work, and the character 
of some papers which, about this time, he read at the Bor- 


men, things, and constitutions. He travelled through 
Austria to Pliingary, but was unable to visit Turkey as he 
had proposed. Then lie made for Italy, where lie met 
Chesterfield. They sojourned together at Venice for >some 
time, and a curious story is told of the way in ■^chidi either 
a piece of mischief on Chesterfield’s part, or Montesquieu’s 
own nervousness and somewhat inordinate belief in. his own 
importance, made the latter sacrifice his Venetian notes. 
At Venice, and elsewhere in Italy, he remained nearly a 
year, and then journeyed by way of Piedmont and the 
llhine to England. Here he stayed for some eighteen 
months, and acquired an admiration for English character 
and polity which never afterwards deserted Mm. He 
returned, not to Paris, but to La Brkie, and to outward 
I appearance might have seemed to be settling down as a 
! squire. He altered liis park in the English fashion, made 
sedulous inquiries into his own genealogy, arranged an 
entail, asserted, though not harshly, his seignorial rights, 
kept poachers in awe, and so forth. Hor did he neglect 
his fortune, but, on the contrary, improved his estates in 
every "way, though lie met with much oiDpositioii, partly 
from the dislike of his tenants to new-fangled w'-ays, and 
]3artly from the insane economic regulations of the time, 
which actually prohibited the planting of fresh vineyards. 

Although, however, Montescpiieu Avas enough of a grand 
seignenr to be laughed at, and enough of a careful steward 
of his goods to be reviled for avarice, by those of Ms con- 
temporaries who did not like him, these matters by no 
means engrossed or even chiefly occupied his thoughts. 
Ill his great study at La Brede (a hall rather than a study, 
some 60 feet long by 40 wide) lie was constantly dic- 
tating, making abstracts, revising essays, and in other 
ways jireparing his great book. Like some other men of 
letters, though ^Derhaps no other has had the experience in 
quite the same degree, he found himself a little hampered 
by his earlier work. He may have thought it wise to 
soften the transition from the Lettres Persa^ies to the 
Esprit des Lois, by interposing a jDublication graver than 
the former and less elaborate than the latter. He had 
always, as indeed was the case with most Frenchmen of his 
century, been interested in ancient Borne and her history j 
and he had composed not a few minor tractates on the 
subject, of which many titles and some examples remain, 
besides the already-mentioned dialogue on Sylla. All these 
now took form in the C onsideratiom sur les Causes de la 
Grandeur et la Decadence des Pomaim, wMcli appeared in 
1734 at Amsterdam, without the author’s name. This, 
however, w^as perfectly 'well known ; indeed, Montesquieu 
formally presented a copy to the French Academy. Anony- 
mity of title-pages was a fashion of the day whicli meant 
nothing. The book was not extraordinarily popular, in 
France at the time. The author’s reputation as a jester 
stuck to him, and the salons affected to consider the Lettres 
Persanes and the new book respectively as the “grandeur” 
and the “decadence de M. de Montesquieu;” but more 
serious readers at once perceived its extraordinary merit, 


deaux Academy^ is graver and less purely curious than his" and it was eagerly read abroad. A copy of it exists or 
earlier .contributions. In 1726 he sold the life tenure of his existed wMch had the singular fortune to be annotated by 


office, reserving the reversion for his son, and went to live 
in the capital, returning, however, for half of each year to 
La Brede. There was now no further formal obstacle to his 
reception in the Academie Fran^aise, but a new one arose. 
Ill-wishers had brought the Lettres Persanes specially under 
the minister Fieury’s attention, and Fleury, a precisian in 
many ways, was shocked by them. There are various 
accounts of the way in which the difficulty was got over, 
but all seem to agree that Montesquieu made concessions 
which were more effectual than dignified. He was elected 
and received in .January 1728. Almost immediately after- ■ 
wards lie started on a tour through Europe to observe = 
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live Frederick the G-reat, and to fee abstracted from the Potsdam 
ir to library by Hapoleon. It is said, moreover, by competent 
0 his authorities to have been the most enduringly popular and 
rose, the most widely read of all its author’s works in his own 
nder country, and it has certainly been the most frequently and 
,n in carefully edited. Its merits are indeed undeniable. Merely , . 
•ious scholastic criticism may of course object to it, as to every , 
)ver, other book of the time, the absence of the exactness of 
ions modem critical inquiry into the facts of history ; but this 
cted is only a new example of a frequent ignoratio denckL 
fter-. The virtue of Montesquieu’s book is not in its facts but in'.' 
erve l its views. It is (putting Bossuet and Yico aside) almost. 
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the fir.'it important in the |.}i!iiosophy of Iiistory, 

Tlie ftoini of view entin.-ly from that of Bossiiet, 

and it seems eutively improhahle that Montesquieu knew 
uiiytliiiig of Vi{‘ 0 . lii the (h'^tudeur et Demdeme tlie 
eharueteri sties of the Is/'/vV appear ■with the neces- 

sary suhordiisatinu lo a narrower subject. Two things are 
especially iiotieeahle in it ; o I'M.M-uIiarity of style, and a 
peenliarity of tlionght. The style has a superficial defect 
which land' strike everyone, and which was not overlooked 
hy tlcoe wiso wt.'re jealous of .Montesquieu at the time. 
The pagti is broken up into slinrt paragraphs of but a few 
each.^ which look very ugly, which irritate the reader 
by breaking the sense, and wjjicli prepare him to expect 
nil undue and, osteistatious seiitentionsncss. The blemish, 
liowcYur, is cliietly mobauical, and, tliough no editor has 
hitherto) had the peibaps improper audacity so to do, it 
would be perfectly possible to obliterate it without clianging 
a Word. Oil the other hand, the merits of the expression 
ai’e very great. Tt is gra^’e and destitute of ornament, but 
extraordinarily luminous and full of what would be called 
epigram, if thewm'd epigram had not a certain connotation 
of tlip[>aneya]»out it. It is a very short book; for, printed 
in large type with tolerably abundant notes, it fills but 
two hundred pages in tlie last edition of Montesquieu’s 
works. But no w<)rk of the centuiy, except Turgot’s second 
Horhonne contains, in proportion to its size, 

more weighty and original thought on historical subjects, 
while Montesquieu lias over Turgot tlie immense advantage 
of style. 

Although, however, this hdhM d'essai^ in the style of Ms 
great wvwk, may be said to have been successful, and though 
mncli of that w’ork was, as we ha^'e seen, in all probability 
already corn] msed, ^loiitesquiGn was in no liurry to publish 
it. He went on “ cultivating tlie garden ” diligently both 
as a student and as an improving landowner. He had 
lawsuits, scunetiines oil liis own account, sometimes on that 
of others, and in one case he 'won from the city of Bordeaux 
uo less tiian eleven hundred ar/ient^ of, it is true, the un- 
iiroductive htnda^ of tlie country. He is said to have 
licgun a history of Louis Xf., and there is a story that it 
was completeil but burnt by mistake. He WTote the 
slcetch of Lfdniafjm for Stanislaus Leezinski; he published 
new' and final editions of the Temidede Guide, of the Lettres 
Femiites, of Si/Ua et Eurmte (which indeed had never been 
]iul>lished, | iro]>erIy speaking). After allowing the GrandeuT 
et JJeradence to be reprinted without alterations some half 
dozen times, lie revised and corrected it. He also took 
great pains with the education of his son Charles and his 
daughter Denise, of ■whom he was extremely fond. He 
frequently visited Paris, wdiere his favourite resorts w^ere 
the salons of ]\radanie de Tenciu and Madame d’Aiguillon. | 
But all the time he must Iiave been steadily woiLing at 
his book, indeed, a contem|:)orary accuses him of having 
only gone into society to jack up materials for it. But it 
seems that he did not begin the final task of composition 
till 1743. Two years of uninterrupted work at La BrMe 
finished the greater part of it, and two more the rest. It 
was finally published at Geneva in tlie autumn of 1 7 48, in 
two volumes quarto. The publication was, lio'W'ever, pre- 
ceded by one of those odd incidents which in literature iliiis- 
trate Clive’s well-known saying alioiit courts-martial in -war. 
irontesquiou summoned a committee of friends, according 
to a very common practice, to hear and give an opinion 
on his work. It "was an imposing and certainly not an 
unfriendly one, consistingof Henanlt, Helvetius, the financier 
tSilliouette, the dramatist Saurin, Grebillon the younger, 
and lastly, Eonteneile, — in fact, all sorts and conditions 
of literary men. The members of this eminently competent 
tribunal unanimously, though for different reasons and in 
different forms of expression, advised the author not to 1 


publish a book which has been recently described by a 
judge of certainly not less competence as “one of the most 
important books ever written,” and w'hicli, -when importance 
of matter and excellence of manner are jointly considered, 
may be almost certainly ranked as the greatest book of 
the French 18tli century. 

Montesquieu, of course, did not take liis friends’ advice. In 
such cases no man ever does, and in tliis case it was certainly 
fortunate. The Ei<prit des Lois represents the reflexions 
of a singularly clear, original, and comprehensive mind, cor- 
rected by forty years’ study of men and books, arranged in 
accordance ■with a long deliberated plan, and couched in 
language of remarkable freshness and idiosyncrasy. The 
title has been somew'hat cavilled at, and, like that of the 
Considerations, it gave a handle to tlie somewhat malicious 
frivolity of the salons. But if it had been preserved in 
full it ■would have escaped much of the criticism which it 
has received. In the original editions it runs EEspjrit 
des Lois : ou du Itapp>ort que les Lois doivent avoir avec la 
Constitution de cliarpie Gonvernement, les Mmurs, le Clwiat, 
la Religion, le Commerce, etc. It consists of thirty-one 
books, wLieli in some editions are grouped in six parts. This 
division into parts is known to have entered into the 
author’s original plan, Imt he seems to have changed Ms iiiind 
I about it. Speaking summarily, the first part, containing 
' eight books, deals wuth law in general and 'with forms of 
' government ; the second, containing five, with military 
arrangements, with taxation, &c . ; the third, containing six, 
with manners and customs, and their dependence on 
climatic conditions ; the fourth, containing four, with eco- 
nomic matters; and the fifth, containing three, with religion. 
The last five books, forming a kind of supplement, deal 
specially with lioman, French, and feudal law. The most 
noteworthy peculiarity of the book to a cursory reader lies 
in the section dealing with effects of climate, and this 
indeed was almost the only characteristic wdiicli the vulgar 
took in, i)robably because it was easily susceptible of 
parody and reductio ad ahmrdwn. But this theoiy is 
but the least part of the claims of the book to attention. 
Its vast and careful collection of facts, the novelty and 
brilliancy of the generalizations founded on them, the 
constructive spirit wdiicli penetrates it, its tolerance, its 
placid wisdom lighted up by vivacious epigram, could only 
escape the most careless reader. The singular sj)irit of 
moderation which distinguishes its views on politics and 
religion was indeed rather against it than in its favour in 
France, and Helvetius, wdio was as outspoken as he was 
good-natured, had definitely assigned this as the reason of 
his unfavourable judgment. On the other hand, if not 
destructive it wns sufficiently critical, and it thus raised 
enemies on more than one side. Montesc[uieu was thought 
too English in his ideas by some, the severe defenders 
of orthodoxy considered him latitudinarian, and one 
zealous Jansenist informed him that he was “a pig.” 

It ■was long suspected, but is now positively knowm, that 
the book (not altogether with the goodwill of the pope) 
was put on the Index, and the Sorbonne jjrojected, though . 
it did not carry out, a regular censure. To all those ob- 
jectors the author replied in a masterly defense , and 
there seems to be no foundation for the late and scandalous 
stories which represent him as having used Madame de 
Pompadour’s influence to su2323ress criticism. The fact 
was that, after the first snaiiings of envy and incompetence ‘ 
had died away, he had little occasion to complain. Even 
Yoltaire, who w'as his decided enemy, was forced atTength 
to speak in public, if not in private, complimentarily of the 
Esprit, and from all parts of Europe the news of success 
arrived. 

Montesquieu enjoyed his trium])h rather at La Br&de than 
at Paris. He “was becoming an old man, and, unlike Fonte- 
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nelie, lie does not seem to have preserved in old age the 
passion for society wiiicii had marked hivS youth. A rather 
diiliioiis description^ published long after his death, repre- 
sents him as wandering in his woods from morn to night 
with a white cotton nightcap on his head, and a vine prop 
on his shoiilderi’ This, in the florid language of its time 
(the Kepublican period), is probably only an imaginative 
expression of his knowm interest in managing his estate. 
But he certainly spent much of his later years in the 
country, though he sometimes visited Paris, and on one 
visit had the opportunity, wdiich he is likely to have en- 
joyed, of procuring the release of his admirer La Beaumelle 
from an imprisonment which La Beaumelle had suffered 
at the instance of Voltaire. Pie is said also to have been 
instrumental in obtaining a pension for Piron. Indeed, 
indigent or unlucky men of letters found in him a constant 
I trotector, and that not merely at the royal expense. Nor did 
lie by any means neglect literary composition. The curious 
little romance of Arsace et Ismmiie^ a short and unfinished 
treatise on Taste, many of his published Pensees^ and much 
unpublished matter date from the period subsequent to 
the JE split des Lois. He did not, however, live many years 
after the appearance of his great w^ork. At the end of 
1754 he visited Paris, with the intention of getting rid of 
the lease of his house there and finally retiring to La 
Brkle. He was shortly after taken ill with an attack of 
fever, which seems to have affected the lungs, and in less 
than a fortnight he died, on lOtli February 1755, aged 
sixty-six. He was buried in the church of Saint Sulpice 
with little pomp, and the Kevolution obliterated all trace 
of his remains. 

The literary and philosoifiiical merits of j\Iontes(pneu and his 
position, actual and historical, in the literature of Prance and of 
teurope, form a subject of rather iinusual interest in its kind. At 
the beginning of this century the vicomte de Bonald classed him 
with Racine and Bossuet, as the object of a “religious veneration’’ 
among Frenchmen. But Bonald was not quite a suitable spokes- 
man for Prance, and it may be doubted wiiether the author of the 
E 8 ].irit des Lois has ever really occupied any such position in his 
owui country. For a generation after his death he remained indeed 
the idol and the groat authority of the moderate reforming party 
in Prance, and at such times as that party recovered powder duriiig 
the revolutionary period Montesquieu recovered ^vogue witli it. 
But the tendency of the century and a quarter which have passed 
since Ins death has been to reduce the numbers and position of 
this party ever more and more, and Montesquieu is not often quot- 
able, or quoted, either by Republicans, Bonapartists, or Legitimists, 
at the present 'day. Again, his serious works contain citation of or 
allusion to a vast number of facts, and the exact (let it be hoped 
that posterity will not call it the pettifogging) criticism of our 
time challenges the accuracy of these facts. Although he w'as 
really the founder, or at least one of the loiinders, of the sciences of 
comparative politics and of the philosophy of history, his descend- 
ants and followers in these sciences think they have outgrown 
him. In France his pojmlarity has always been "dubious and con- 
tested. It is a singular thing that, until within the last decade, 
there has been no properly edited edition of his works, and nothing 
even approaching a complete biography of him, the place of the 
latter being occupied by the meagre and rhetorical Moges of the 
last century. He is, his chief admirers assert, hardly read at all 
in France to-day, and a tolerable familiarity with modern French 
literature enables its possessor to corroborate this by first-hand 
knowledge, to the effect that no writer of equal eminence is so little 
quoted. The admirers just mentioned attempt to explain the fact 
by confessing that Montesquieu, great as he is, is not altogether 
great according to French principles. It is not only that he is an 
Anglo-maniac, but that he is rather English than French in style 
and thought. His w^ork, at least the Esprit j is lacking in the pro- 
portion and the almost ostentatious lucidity of arrangement which 
a Frenchman demands. His sentences are often enigmatical, and 
suggestive rather than clear. He is almost entirely dispassionate in 
]>olitics, but he lacks the unswerving deductive consistency which 
Frenchmen love in that science. His wit, it is said, is quaint and 
a little provincial, his style irregular and in no definite genre. 

Some of these things may be allowed to exist and to be defects 
in Montesquieu, but they are balanced by merits wdiich render 
them almost insignificant. Of the minor works, wLich are on the 
whole rather umvorthy of their author, nothing need be said here. 
In the few Lensk^s, and in detached thoughts of the same kind 


scattered about the toleralily numerous letters which have reached 
us, there is much acuteness and point, as also in some of the best 
sentences of the ConsuUrations and of the Esprit. But no one would 
put Montesquieu as a pensce, or maxim, wndter beside La Roelni- 
ibueauld and Joubert, Pascal and Yauvonargues. It is on his thix-t^ 
principal wmks that his fiinie does and must rest. Each one of 
these is a masterpiece in its kind. It is doul)tful wdiether tlio 
Lettres Persanes yield at their best either in wdt or in giving lively 
pictures of the time to tlio best of Voltaire’s similar work, ^ though 
they are more unequal. There is, moreover, the gi'eat difference 
between Montesquieu and Voltaire that the former is a rational 
reformei', and not a mere or froiideMr, to w'hom fault- 

finding is more convenient for showing off his wit than acquiescence. 
Of course this last descrij)tion does not fully or ahvays describe 
Voltaire, but it often does. It is seldom or never applicable to 
' Montesquieu. Only one of Voltaire’s own charges against tlic 
! book and its author must be fully allow'ed. He is said to have 
' replied to a friend wdio urged him to give u 2 > his habit of sneering 
at Montesquieu, “il est coiq)able de lese-poesie,” and this is true. 
Hot only are Montesquieu’s remarks on poetry (he himself occasion- 
ally wrote verses, and very had ones) childish, but he is never hai)py 
in purely literar3^ appreciation. The QonsuUratioiis ai'e noteworthy, 
not onl}^ for the complete change of style (wdiich from the light and 
mocking tone of the Lettres becomes grave, w^eighty, and sustained, 
with abundance of striking expression), but for the profundity and 
originality of the view^S5 and for the conqjleteiiess with which the 
author carries out liis plan. Those -words — except, perhaps, the last 
clause — aj)ply with increasing force to the Es2mt des Lois. The book 
has been accused of desultoriness, but this arises, in 2>art at least, 
from a misapprehension of the author’s design. At the same time, 
it is impossible to say that the equivocal meaning of the wnrd “law,” 
w'hich has misled so many reasoners, has not sometimes misled 
Montesquieu himself. For the most i 3 art, how'ever, he keeps the 
j)romise of his sub-title (given above) with "fidelity, and applies it 
with exhaustive care. H is only in the last few books, which have 
been said to be a kind of appendix, that something of irrelevancy 
suggests itself. The real importance of the Esprit des Lois, how- 
ever, is not that of a formal treatise on law, or even on polity. It is 
that of an assemblage of the mostfevtile, original, and inspiriting views 
on legal and political subjects, put in language of singular sugges- 
tiveness and vigour, illustrated by examples which are always apt 
and luminous, permeated by the spirit of temperate and tolerant de- 
sire for human improvement and hapxfiness, and almost irnique in 
its entire freedom at once from doctrinairianism, from visionary 
enthusiasm, from egotism, and from an undue spirit of system. 
As for the style, no one who does not mistake the definition of that 
much used and much misused word can deny it to Montesquieu. 
He has in the Es^rrit little ornament, hut his composition is wholly 
admirable. Every now and then there are reminiscences, 2>ei‘haps a 
little more close than is necessary, of the badinage of the Lettres Per- 
semes, but these are rare, and the author’s vit is for the most used 
only to lighten his pages. Y et another great peculiarity of this book, 
as well as of the Considerations, has to be noticed. The genius of the 
author for generalization is so great, his instinct in ^^olitical science 
so sure, that even the falsity of his premises frequently fails to 
vitiate his conclusions. He has known wrong, but he has thought 
right.-. ■ 

Tlie sole edition of Montesquieu -vvliicli need l»e mentioned here is that of 
Edouard Laboulaye (7 vols., Paris, 1870-1879), the sole biography that of Louis 
Viaii (Paris, second edition, 1S79). From the Jatter the facts of the above notice 
are principally drawn. The bibliography of Montesquieu’s published works 
is not of any special interest, but in respect of anecdota he occupies a singular 
position. There is known to exist at La Brede a great mass of jVlSS. materials 
for the Esprit des Lois, additional Lettres PersnneSf essays and fragments of 
all kinds, diaries, letters, notebooks, and so forth. The present possessors, 
however, who represent Montesquieu, tliough not in the direct male line, have- 
hitherto refused permission to examine these to all editors and critics, though 
the publication of some of tlmm has been vaguely promised. At present they 
are chiefly known by a paper contributed nearly half a century ago to the- 
Transactions of the Academy of Agen (1834). (G. SA.) 

MONTEVEEDE, Claudio (1568-1643), the inventor 
of the “ free style ’’ of musical composition, was horn at Cre- 
mona ill 1568 ; he was engaged at an early age as violist 
to the duke of Mantua, and studied composition with some 
success under Ingegneri, the duke's “maestro di capella," 
though without thoroughly mastering the difiiciilties of 
musical science. His knowledge of counterpoint was limited,, 
and his ear imperfect, but he was a bold experimenter, and 
his undisguised empiricism led to diKSCOveries which exercised 
a lasting influence upon the progress of art. He was the 
first composer ■who ventured to use unprepared dissonances,— 
employing them first in his madrigals, the beauty of which 
they utterly destroyed, but after-wards introducing them 
into music of another kind with such excellent effect that 
their value was universally recognized, and all opposition, 
to their use effectually silenced. In 1603 he succeeded 
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ijigegiieri maestro di capella;*’ and in 1607 1) e produced,, 
for the marriage of j'rajK^eseo (lonzaga, his first opera, 
xlrmna^ in which he employed the newly-discovered dis- 
eonls with irresistible elTect. Tiiough lie did not invent the 
lyric drama — Peri\s Enridice having been produced at 
Florence in 1 GOO- -he raised it to a level which distanced 
all eontenipe>rary competition. His second opera, Opto, 
composed in I G0"s, was even more successful than Ariana, 
and was based npcm a principle which is held by some 
mndern critics to embody the only law to wdiich the 
dramatic composer owes olmdience — that of accommodating 
tljt* music to the exigencies of the scene. In 1613 Monte- 
verde was invlte^l to Venice, as “maestro di capella’^at St 
I\lark\s. Here he composed iniicdi sacred music, the greater 
part of wliich is lost, — a circumstance the less to be regretted, 
.’.incehis Vespers ami Classes bear no comparison with those 
produced by his predecessors in office. In 1630 he wTote 
another grand opera, Froserpim rapita. In 1639 he pro- 
duced i/a done, and in 1641 Le Kozze di Enea and 11 rltorno 
d'Ulme, These later works show him still greatly in 
advance of his ago, notwithstaml ing the progress made by 
other composers since the production of Orfeo. Monteverde 
was ordained priest in 1633; and he died in 1643, uni- 
versally respected. Though, his free employment of the 
dominant seventh and other unprepared discords put an 
end to the school of Palestrina, it led the way to the greatest 
achievements of modern music. 

MOHTEYIDEO, Ba v FelipI': y Santiago be, the capital 
of the republic of Uruguay (Banda Oriental) in South 
America, lies on the eastern side of a nearly semicircular 
bay on the nortliern shore of the estuary of the La Plata, 
120 miles from Buenos Ayres, with wdiich communication 
is maintained by a daily service of steamers. The small 
peninsula on which the city is laxilt does not rise more 
than 95 feet al)ove the level of the sea ; but the headland 
4>f Cerro, 505 feet high, which forms the western side of 
the bay, is notable enough on that iow-lying coast to justify 
the name Montevideo ; it is crowned l‘>y a lighthouse, and 
by an old Bpaiiisk fort, once of considerable strength. About 
620 acres is the area occupied by the city proper; the 
suburbs stretch for miles into the country. The plan both 
of the old and the new town is regular ; they are separated 
by tJie Calle de la Ciudadeia on the line of the old ramparts. I 
A Homewliat Oriental ajjpearance is produced by the low I 
houses uith their fiat terraced roofs and miradors or watch- I 
towers, from wffiich the merchants look out for ships. As 
a whole, the city is overbuilt, and immense W'ealth has been 
squandered in Italian marbles and other forms of archi- 
tectural decoration. The streets are for the most part well 
pa’ind, and tliere is an extensive tramway system. Mare^s 
.grease was for some time employed to make gas for light- 
ing ; but an epidemic having commenced at the gas-yard 
the w^orks were for a time closed, and when they were re- 
opened coal-gas was substituted. Previous to 1870, when 
water wm introduced from a distance of 40 miles, the whole 
.supply was dependent on the rainfall. In the old town 
the principal square is the Plaza de la Constitucion, the 
south side of which contains the “ cathedral,'^ and the north 
side the cetbUdo (law-courts, senate-house, and prison). The 
-cathedral (as it is usually called, though the bishop is a 
Inshop m jmrtihm, and takes his title from jMega^ra in Am. 
.Minor) is a somewhat imposing building, consecrated 21st 
October 1804, with a dome and two side towers 133 feet 
Iiigii,^ wffiich form one of the best landmarks of the bay. In 
the line of the old ramparts formerly stood the old Spanish 
citadel, which was built by the seven years' forced labour 
of 2000 Guararii Indians. From 1835"to 1868 it served as 
the principal market in the city ; in 1877 it was removed 
and the area united with the fine Plaza de la Independencia 
at the south-western end of the Calle del 18 JuEo, a broad 


street which runs in a straight line right through the new 
town. The new market, covering 2 acres, was built in 
1867 at a cost of £86,000, and there are besides the Port 
market (cost £55,320) and the hlercado Chico. The ex- 
change, constructed after the style of the house at Bordeaux, 
dates from 1864, and cost £32,000. Of note also are the 
custom-house, the post office (1866), the museum, the public 
library (founded in 1830 by Dr J. M. Perez Castellano), the 
university (dating from 1849), the Solis theatre (1856), the 
British hospital (established in 1857, present building 186 7), 
the Hospital de Caridad (founded by Francisco A. Macil in 
1825), having an average of 300 patients, the new lunatic 
asylum (1877), the Basque church (1858), and the English 
church (1845), built on the vsite of a battery taken in 1807 
by Sir Samuel Auchmuty's forces. Since tlie beginning of 



the century the depth of water in the bay has been allowed 
to diminish 5 feet, and the area lias been reduced by the 
construction (1868) of an embankment to carry the railway 
across it. Dredging has been tried from time to time, but 
.on too limited a scale. The so-called harbour is a space of 
less than half a mile square off the north-west face of the 
town ; in 1870 it was reported to be yearly becoming smaller 
and less safe, and vessels are now obliged to anchor farther 
out. Among modern improvements in the port the most 
noteworthy are the Maua dry docks, opened in 1873, and 
the larger docks, erected in 1877 at a cost of 2,000,000 
dollars, at the foot of the Cerro on the other side of the 
bay. The trade of Montevideo consists mainly in the ex- 
port of the raw products of the slaughter-house (horns, 
hides, hair, tallow, wool, bones), with a certain quantity of 
live stock and preserved meat, and in the import of European 
manufactures. During the five years 1 877-1 881 the average 
value of the exports was £2,303,061, and that of the imports 
£3,469,997, Of the 1044 vessels (tonnage 780,870) which 
enteredin 1879, 285 were English, 157 Spanish, 145 Italian, 
112 German, and 99 French. The population is largely of 
foreign origin,^ Italian, Spanish, Basque, and French. In 
1874 the Italians, who had rapidly increased after the 
siege, were about 40,000 strong, and in several quarters of 
the city nothing was to be heard save FTortli-Italian dialects. 
Even in 1880, after the exodus caused by the confiscations 
of 18/5, they numbered 36,300. The greater proportion 
are engaged as petty traders. In 1879 the total population 
of the town was 73,879 ; it had been 92,260 in 1878, and 
105,296 in 1871, and now (1883), including the environs, 

IS 110,167. 

Montevideo owes its origin not to the commercial advantages 
or its position hut to the jealousy of the Spaniards towards me 
Portuguese, which led iJiabala, viceroy of Buenos Ayres, to erect a 
lort at this point in 1717. In 1726 the first settlers were intro- . 
dueed trom the Canary Islands and. Andalusia, knd more than fi%^ 
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years passed before, tlie settlement \Tas declared a port ; but by 
1781 it had 6460 inliahitants, and by 1792 u^as iiaporting to the 
value of 2,993/267 dollars, and exporting to the value of -1,150,023. 
In 1S08 the governor of J^lontevideo was the first to revolt against 
the S]ianish authorities, ainl to establisli an independent junta ; 
twenty years later, after much disastrous confusion and coiifiict, the 
city became the recognized capital of the newly-formed republic 
■of Banda Orienta,!. Its popiilation, which had been about 36,000 
,at the opening of the century, was reduced to 9000 hy 1829 ; and 
it had hardly recovered its ground in this respect (31,189) when, 
in 1843, Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ikyres, wdslmig to compel annexa- 
tion to Buenos AAU’es, commenced the siege -vvliieh was irregularly 
maintained till 1852, and left the city and the country exhausted 
nnd almost ruined. By 1860, however, the population had in- 
creased to 49,548 ; and though the Brazilians blockaded the port 
in 1864-5 and reinstated ex-presi<lont Blores the prosperity of the 
place was but little impaired. During the Paraguayan w^ar, wdiich 
lasted till 1864, Montevideo grew rapidly rich, attracting a large 
sliare of the trade diverted from Buenos Ayres. Immigrants 
Hocked from all quarters, and excessive investments were made in 
.all kinds of real x^ropej'ty. The valuation of the city and suburbs, 
which was 14,156,000 dollars in 1860, reached the sum of 
74,000,000 dollars in 1872. Reckless speculation, political dis- 
sension, and tlie financial mismanagement of the Government have 
told heavily ; the value of house property has gi'eatly diminished, 
.and commercial activity has been grievously restricted. Since 1881, 
however, Montevideo has been rapidly recovering, and its natural 
.-advantages are so great that, with better political circumstances, 
a future^ of yet higher prosperity may be anticipated. 

Notice.^ of Montevideo will he found in Bonelli, Travels in Bolivia, <fec., 1S54 ; 
Hadflehl, Brazil, the Hirer Plata, &.C., 1S54, and liis supplemental volmiie, 1S(5S ; 
Mulhall, Handbook of the River Plate Republics, 1874; and Gallenga, South 
‘Aineriaa, ISSl. See also Brignardello, Belle vicende delV America merid. e 
.speciahn. di Montevideo nelV Uruguay, Genoa, 1S70 ; The RepuUia of Uruguay, 
1883 ; the reports of the municipal junta, and Vaillant’s stati-stical piihlications. 

MONTEZUMA. See Cobtes and Mexico. 
MONTFAUCON, Berxaed be (1655-174-1), critic and 
.scixolar, was Ixorn of a noble and ancient family at the 
•chateau of >Soulage (now Soulatge, in the department of 
Aube, France), on 13th January 1655. Though destined for 
the army, he passed most of his time in the library of the 
•castle of Idoquetaillade (the usual residence of his family), 
•devouring books in different languages and on almost every 
variety of subject, his studies being directed by a learned 
friend of his father, Pavilion, bishop of Aleth. In 1672 
lie entered the army, and in the two following years served 
•as a volunteer in Germany under Turenne. But ill-health 
and the deatli of his parents brought him back to his 
Btudious life, and in 1675 he entered the cloister of the 
Congregation of St Maur, at La Daiirade, Toulouse, taking 
•the vows there on 13th May 1676. Apart from his vast 
literary labours, the remainder of his life presents little to 
record. He lived successively at various abbeys — at 
Soreze, where he specially studied Greek and examined 
the numerous MSS. of the convent library, at La Grasse, 
and at Bordeaux; and in 1687 he was removed to Saint 
Germain des Pres. From 1698 to 1701 he lived in Italy, 
chiefly in Borne. Keturning to Saint Germain, he was 
made a member of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in 1719. He died on 21st December 1741. 

His first publication, in which he was assisted by Lopin and 
Pouget, was the first volume of a never completed series of previously 
unpublished Ancdecta Grmm (1688). In 1690 appeared his defence 
•of the literally historical character of the hook of J udith. AtJumiasii 
op&ra omnia^ still the best edition of that father, was issued with 

biography and critical notes in 1698. The first-fruits of his visit 
to Italy were seen in his copious Diarimii Italicum, sim monumen- 
ioriam mtermi, hibliothecariom, musseorim, <Sjc,, noUtim singtilares 
in itinerario Italico collectm (1702). The Palmografdiia G^mca, 
sive de ortu etprogressu Utcrarimn GTmarimi, et do variis omnium 
■mciilorum scriptionis Graecse generibus (1708) is a standard work, 
which has not yet been superseded ; in its own field it is as original 
,as the Pe re diplomabica of M'abillon. In 1713 Jirontfaueon edited 
IlexaploTum Origenis qim supersunt (2 vols, fob), only 'recently 
■superseded by the work of Field ; and between 1718 and 1738 he 
•completed his edition of Joannis Ohrysostomi opera omnia (13 vols. 
fob), which is hardly an improvement upon that of H. Saville. His 
Z'Antiguite expliquSe et representde en figures {10 vols. fob, 1719) 
would of itself suffice to establish a reputation for colossal dili- 

a mce. It was continued by him in Zes %Iomimens de la MonarcMe 
'rangoise (5 vols. fob, 1729-1733). A complete list of his literary 
labours, including his numerous contributions to the MimMrm of 


the Academy of Inscriptions, will he found in the Xonixlh Biogmpliie 
GeMrale, s.v, ^^Moiiriaiicoii.*’ 

MONTFOET, Simox be, 'Eat.l of Letcertise, (r. 1200- 
1265), a great political leader, and sometimes even re- 
ferred to as the founder of the English House of Com- 
mons,’’ born in France about the beginning of the 13th 
century, was the fourth and youngest son of Simon IV. 
de Montfort and of Alice de Montmorency. Of his early 
life and education nothing is known, the first definitely 
recorded fact about him being that in April 1230 he was 
in England and had attached himself to the service of 
Henry III., who granted him a temporary pension of 400 
marks, with a promise of the earldom which his father had 
held.^ In the following year he did homage for the 
honour of Leicester, and in 1232 the king confirmed to 
him all the land with appurtenances which had belonged 
to the late earl in England. But, though thus formally 
admitted to the ranks of the English baronage, he did not 
for several years succeed in making way against the strong 
dislike in which ‘‘aliens” were now held, and until 1236 
most of his time was spent, in considerable poverty, 
abroad. In that year, however, he attended the king’s 
marriage to Eleanor of Provence as lord high steward, 
and thenceforward began to take part in the business of 
the royal council. Handsome, talented, and brave, he 
gained the love of Eleanor, widow of the earl of Pembroke, 
and sister of the king, to whom he was privately married 
at Westminster on 7tli January 1238, Henry himself 
giving aw^ay the bride. When the fact became known, 
the indignation of the baronage and of the people had 
almost broken out in open rebellion, and, after Bimoii had 
with difficulty averted this by propitiating his brother- 
in-law, Eichard, earl of Cornwall, he found it necessary to 
go to Eome to meet the objections v/hich the church had 
raised on the ground of an alleged previous. vow made by 
Eleanor. Having succeeded in obtaining (by bribery, it 
would seem) the papal sanction to his marriage, he re- 
turned to England in October, and early next year, still 
in the enjoyment of the royal favour, he had the earldom 
of Leicester formally conferred upon him in presence of 
the assembled barons. In June (1239) he assisted as god- 
father and high steward at the baptism of Prince Edward ; 
but the machinations of his enemies were soon afterwards 
successful ill bringing about a change in the ffckle humour 
of Henry, and when Simon came back to Westminster in 
August to attend the churching of the queen the king 
met -him with the information that he was an excommuni- 
cated iierson, and ordered him to leave the church. ^ Along 
with his wife he forthwith went into voluntary exile in 
France; but in April 1240 he returned to England, and 
was received by the king on a footing of at least outward 
friendship. Of his private and public life during the 



1 Simon IV. de Montfort, the well-known Albigensian cnisader, in 
right of his mother, Amicia de Beaumont, sister and co-heiress of Robert 
Fitz-Pernell, earl of Leicester, succeeded to that earldom in 1204, and 
in 1207 was confirmed in the high stewardship of England, hereditary 
in connexion with tlie title. Soon afterwards he was depiived of his 
English possessions under, some pretext, . the real reason doubtless 
being his position as captain-general of the French forces against the 
Albigenses (1208). He received them again towards the end of John’s 
reign, their custody, however, being committed to his nephew, the earl 
of Chester. The long hostility between England a'nd France during 
the early years of Henry HI. made it practically impossible for the 
alien De Montforts to maintain any hold upon their English earldom 
on the death of Simon IV.. in 1218; in 1231, after the peace, the 
eldest son Amaury (now constable of France) renounced all claim to 
it, thus leaving the field clear to his next surviving brother Simon. 

2 There is no evidence that Simon actually had been excommuni- 

cated, but it seems clear that certain payments he had agi'eed to make 
to the Roman curia had not been piuictually attended to,’' and that 
some annoyance had been in this way caused to the king. The charge 
of immoral relations with Eleanor was probably only a conveniently 
coarse way of restating the ecclesiastical offence for which De Mont* 
fort imd already purchased absolution. ■ ^ 
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next eiglit years very few facts ImTc beea presented, 
Tlua-c is some .vO'rraud for bolievirig that lie went to the 
Holy Land in I nod a letter is still extant in %vliich 
the "nobility of tlie kingdom of Jerusalem ask Frederick 
XL (June If!!!’) to allow Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Lcicesterj to act as regent till the arrival of liis son Conrad. 
In 1242 he aecojifpunied Henry’s unsuccessful expedition 
to Fnunaj. In the parliamentary history of these years 
his name appears Imt seldom, but where he is mentioned 
he is iuvuriahly found on the side of the people, resisting 
alike tlie arbitrary wastefulness of the king and the 
rapacious exactions of the pope. In 1248 De Montfort 
was appointed for six years tlie king's ^‘seneschal,” or 
‘Hocnm-teiiensJ’ in Gascony. In this capacity he was 
very inadecjuately supported from home with either men 
or nion<."y ; lie more than once subdued the rebellious 
provinces, ijideed, but meanwhile his enemies at liome 
gai!ie<l strength and encouraged the Gascons in repeated 
accUv^ations am I compla ints against the seneschal. These re- 
sulted in one-sided inquiries, lint ultimately in his acquittal, 
ami led to a demand on his part for reparation, and a con- 
sequent quarrel with the king. Towards the end of 1252 
De j^Iontfort retired into France, where such was the 
reputation lie enjoyed as a statesman that, on the death of 
the queen-regent and in the absence of Louis IX., he was 
offered tiic office of high steward and a place among the 
guardians of the crown. This, lio%v'ever, he declined, being 
unwilling to prove a renegade;” and, after a partial recon- 
ciliation with Henry, he returned to England in 1254. In 
tlie following year lie was sent on a secret mission into 
Scotland, and in 1257 he vus one of the king’s ambassadors 
to France ; Imt his chief activity between 1254 and 1258, 
if we are to judge by the prominent place he took in the 
revolution of the last-named year, must have been in the 
meetings of praXinment. At the XFe>stminster parliament 
in Aju'il 1 258 it was signiticantly upon the earls of Glou- 
cester and Leicester that tlie king’s half-brother, William 
de Valence, laid the bliime of all the evils under which the 
country %vas groaning, De Montfort in particular being 
called by him ‘‘an old traitor and a liar.” At Leicester’s 
suggestion the haroijs leagued for the defence of their 
rights, and presented themselves armed at the meeting, 
wLich extorted the appointment of the committee of 
twenty-four to meet at Oxford and proceed at once wuth 
the reform of the realm. The Provisions of Oxford having 
been signed (October 1 258), De Montfort received the cus- 
tody of the castle of Winchester, where the parliament con- 
tinued its session, he meanwhile apparently holding the 
position of military commander-in-chief; and, after the 
removal of the l»arons to London, he was a 2 >pointed member 
of an embassy to Scotland. In the early part of 1259 he 
■was cliiefly busied with the task of adjusting the terms of 
a peace with France, ^^'h.ich was not settled until the end of 
that year. From the date of the conclusion of that peace, 
owing to divisions in the reforming party, the king began 
to regain his lost power, and in 12fe he felt himself strong 
enough to repudiate the Provisions of Oxford, thus giving 
the signal for civil wm. The successes of the barons, led 
by De Montfort, in the west, and his victorious entry into 
London again reduced the king to submission, but only to 
bring once more also into prominence the divided state of 
Leicester’s supporters. Louis’s one-sided Mise of Amiens 
(1264), however, rendered another appeal to arms on the 
part of the barons inevitaWe, and by the victory of Lewes 
(14th ll^Iay 1264) De hfontfort for the time became master 
of England. Taking Henry, his j^risouer, along with him 
to London, he summoned thither the parliament, which 
met in June, and drew up the constitution or scheme of 
government associated with his name, of which the most 
striking feature is the new development it gives to the 


representative system. A still further advance in the 
development took }4ace in 1265, when borough mem])ers, 
as distinguished from county members, ^vere for the first 
time summoned. Meanwhile troubles in the west required 
Dg Montfort’s presence in the field, and, by the alliance of 
his rival Gloucester with Iloger Mortimer, as w^eil as by 
the escape of Prince Ed^vard, who put himself at the head 
of the royalist opposition, the great parliamentary leader 
was placed in serious straits. At Evesham, -where he had 
halted on his march to join his son at Kenihvorth, he w^as 
surprised by the army of Prince Edwmrd, and after a 
struggle of about two hours w'as slain on the held of battle 
(4th August 1265). As regards the personal character of 
De Montfort, it is not surprising to find that contemporary 
opinion was divided ; but of his determination, constancy, 
and energy there can be no question, while much is re- 
vealed by tlie fact that, though in an unauthorized way, 
his memory v'as revered in England as a saint and martyr, 
offices -were drawn up in his honour, his intercession in- 
voked, and miraculous virtues attributed to his relics. 
The painstaking labours of recent investigators have tended 
to bring into clearer light the purity and nobleness of pur- 
pose of Simon de Montfort as a consistent defender of the 
rights of the governed ; on the other hand, it has also be- 
come obvious '"that the representative institutions of Eng- 
land, though largely helped for^vard by him, can hardly he 
claimed as his creation. Thus on both sides the statement 
of Hume that the Plouse of Commons -was planted by the 
inauspicious hand of this bold and artful conspirator must 
be rejected as inconsistent wdth the facts. 

Compare Exglanb, toI. viii. p. SIO 5^^., and see the monogra2)lis 
of Pauli (Simon von Montfort, Graf mn Leicester, Der Schqtfer des 
Hanses der Geoneinen, Tubingen, 1867) and Protliero (The Life of 
Simon de Montfort, 1877), and the literature there referred to. 

MONTGOMEEY (Welsh, Siri/dd Tre Faldivyn), an 
inland county of Wales, is bounded E. by Shropshire, F.E. 
by Denbigh, IST-W. by Merioneth, S.W. by Cardigan, and S. 
by Eadnor. Its greatest length from south-east to north- 
west is about 40 miles, and its breadth from east to ivest 
about 35 miles. The area is 495,089 acres, or about 773 
square miles. The surface is broken and undulating, 
but it is only round the borders of the county that the 
hills reach any great height, the highest summits of the 
different ranges being generally in the adjoining counties. 
To the north are the Berwyn chain, stretching into Denbigh- 
shire, in the east the Breidden hills, in the south the Kerry 
hills, and in the south-west Plinlirnmon, the highest summit 
of which is in Cardigan. These various mountain ranges 
form the watershed of the numerous rivers of Montgomery- 
shire. With the exception of the Dyfi, -which rises near 
Bala Lake and falls into Cardigan Bay, and the Wye, which 
flows south into Eadnorshire, all the principal rivers are 
tributaries of the Severn (Welsh, Hafren), which rises on 
the east side of Plinlirnmon and traverses the whole length 
of the county from south-west to north-east. The principal 
of these tributaries are the Clyw^edog, the Taranon, the 
EMew, and the Yyrnwy. This fine succession of river- 
valleys broaden out as they reach the great vale of the 
Severn, and the beauty of the scenery is enhanced by an 
abundance of oak and other trees. The Montgomeryshire 
canal, which has a length of 27 miles, and passes the 
principal towns, is connected with the Ellesmere canal, 
thus affording water communication with Chester and 
Shrewsbury. 

Montgomeryshire is occupied chiefly by Lower Silurian 
rocks. The boundary between it and Merioneth is formed 
by the Bala beds. In the centre and east, near Llanfair 
and Montgomery, Wenlock shales prevail In the neigh- 
bourhood of Welshpool the Silurian rocks have been fre- 
quently dislocated by vcJcanic masses, one of the most 


remarkable of wiiick is Corndon Hill, rising to a height of 
1700 feet. In some places the sedimentary rocks have 
been penetrated by trap mingled with shale or schist. 
Along the lines of dislocation there are frequent deposits 
of metallic lodes, carried there by the heated water rising 
from below. The lead mines of ]\Iontgomeryshii'e are of con- 
siderable importance, and at present the metal is wrought 
at seven different places. In 1881 the amount of lead ore 
i)btained in the various mines was 3132 tons, yielding 2693 
tons of lead and 25,432 oz. of silver, the total value being 
c-036,495. There were also obtained 1414 tons of zinc 
-sue, yielding 610 tons of zinc, of a total value of ^3231. 

Agriculkire . — The climate is mild and genial, and the soil in the 
valle}' s remarkably fertile, especially along the banks of the Severn. 
A considerable portion on the borders of Merioneth is, however, 
occupied chiefly b}?- heath and moss. The number of holdings has 
]jeen ratlxer decreasing of late years, the decrease being chiefly in 
those below 50 acres in extent, which in 1880 (the latest year 
nigarding which there is information) numbered 3572, while there 
wex’e 1650 between 60 and 300 acres, and 45 above 300 acres, of 
vthich 2 were above 1000. According to the agricultural returns of 
1882, the total area of arable land was 256,084 acres, or nearly one- 
half of the whole. Of this 53,538 were under corn croits, 163,441 
were xxermanent pasture, 23,882 rotation grasses, and only 11,107 
green crops ; 457 acres were under orchards, 2 under market gardens, 
37 under nursery grounds, and 22,744 under woods. Of the corn 
crops, wheat occupied 18,665 acres, and oats 23,937 acres. Cattle, 
which are chiefly Herefords and cross-breeds, though there are some 
Devons and a few of the old Montgomeryshire breed, numbered 
62,033 in 1882, of which 21,912 were cows and heifers in milk or in 
calf. Horses in 1882 numbered 13,985, of which 7060 were used 
solely for agricultural purposes. The county was long famous for 
its hardy breed of small horses called which are still to be 

xnet with. Many good hunters and cart-horses are now bred. The 
number of sheep in IS 8 2 was 305,641. On some of the heath lands 
in the centre and west of the county a dimiiuitive breed of sheep 
called clum is pastured, hut those kept in the better cultivated 
regions are principally Shropshire Downs. According to the latest 
return, the land was divided among 3241 proprietors, possessing 
387,342 acres, with a gross annual rental of £378,512. Of these, 
1314, or 40 per cent., possessed less than one acre, 32 possessed 
between 1000 and 2000 acres, and 25 between 2000 and 5000 ; the 
ibllowing possessed upwards of 6000 acres, viz. — Earl Powis, 33,545 ; 
Sir W. W. Wynn, 32,963 ; Lord Sudeley, 17,158 ; J. Haylor, 9275 ; 
■and marquis of Londonderry, 7400. 

Manufactures . — In all the towns the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, especially Welsh flannel, is carried on, and although the 
industry was lately on the decline it is now reviving. 

Administration and Poptdation . — Montgomeryshire comprises 
nine hundreds, and the municipal boroughs of Llanidloes (3421) and 
Welslipool (7107). Llanfyllin, Llanidloes, Machynlleth, Mont- 
gomery, Newtown, and Welshpool form the Montgomery distinct of 
boroughs, with a total population in 1881 of 19,925, and return one 
member to parliament. One member is also returned for the county. 
Montgomeryshire is partly in the dioceses of Bangor, Hereford, and 
St Asaph, and contains sixty-eight civil parishes, toTOships, or 
places, as well as parts of other paiishes in adj oining counties. From 
65,700 in 1831 the population had increased in 1851 to 67,335, and 
in 1871 to 67,623, but in 1881 it had diminished to 65,718, of whom 
33,004 were males and 32,714 females. 

History . — At the time of the Koniaii invasion, Montgomery was 
possessed by a tiibe of the Cymri called Ordovices. Traces of 
several of the old British camps still remain, the principal being 
those at Dolarddyn, on Breidden Hill, and at Caereinion. There are 
also a large number of cairns and barrows. The county was tra- 
versed by the great Roman road, the Fia Hcmna^ wdiich was joined 
by a number of others ; hut the remains of Roman camps or stations 
are unimportant. After being vacated by the Romans, little is 
known of the history of Montgomery, until Wales ’vvas subdivided 
into three districts at the death of Rhodri the Great. Montgomery 
was then included under Powys, and foimed the cMef portion of 
Powys Gwenwynwyn, sometimes called Upper Powys, Powys or 
Powis Castle, the seat of the rulers of Upper Powys, was founded in 
1108. Baldwyn, from which the county takes its Welsh name, was 
lieutenant of the marches ; and, for the purpose of holding the dis- 
trict in check, a castle was built about the end of the 11th century, 
vdiich, after being captured by the natives, was retaken by Roger 
de Montgomery. He gave his name to the castle, and to the sur- 
rounding district of ancient Powj^s, which was made a county by 
Henry VIII. in 1533. 

Montgomery, the county town, is situated on the decli- , 
vity of a well-wooded hill near the eastern bank of the j 
Severn, 21 1 miles south by west of Shrewsbury, and 187f ' 


by rail north-west by jiorth of London. It is a clean and 
weil-buiit town, but somewhat scattered and irregular. 
The principal buildings are the parish church of Saint 
Nicholas (an old crucifonn structure) and the town-hall. 
The boroudi has returned members to parliament since 
the time of Henry YIII, but by the Heform Act of 1832 it 
was constituted one of the Montgomery district of boroughs, 
which together return one member. The population of 
the borough (area, 3323 acres) w^as 1194 in 1881. 

There are only a few crumbling remains of the old fortivss of 
Montgomery, originally founded in the time of William the Con- 
queror to overawe the Welsh, and held by Rog<n; de Montgomery, 
from whom the town takes its name. The castle was greatly 
enlarged in the time of Henry III., Vvdien it was the scene of fre- 
quent contests between that monarch and Llewelyn the Great. In 
the 14th century it was held by the Mortimers, from whom it passed 
to the house of York. By the crown it was gmiited in the 15th 
I century to the Herberts of Cherbury, but during the Civil War it 
j was surrendered by Lord Plerbert of Cherbury to the Parliamentary 
I forces, by whom it was dismantled. 

MONTGOMERY, a district in the lieiitenaiit-goveriior- 
ship of the Punjab, lying between 29'’ 58' and 31” 33' N. 
lat, and between 72” 29' and 74” 10' E. long., is bounded 
on the N.E, by Lahore, on the S.E. by the river Sutlej, 
on the S.W. by Mfiltan, and on the N.W. by Jhang. The 
area is 5573 square miles. Montgomery district, formerly 
known as Giigaira, occupies a wide extent of the Bdri 
Doiib, or -wedge of land between the Sutlej and the R^vi, 

1 besides stretching across the latter river into the adjoining 
I Rechna Dodb. In the former tract a fringe of cultivated 
! lowland skirts the bank of either river, but the whole 
interior upland consists of a desert plateau partially over- 
grown with brushwood and coarse grass, and in places with 
impenetrable jungle. On the farther side of the R4vi, 
again, the country at once assumes the same desert aspect. 

The census of 1868 returned the population at 359,437 (males 
200,016, females 159,421), viz., Hindus, 69,805 ; Mohammedans, 
277,291 ; Sikhs, 12,286 ; and others,’' 65. The Jats, or pastoral 
tribe, form the most distinctive class in the district. They bear 
the name of Great Ravi,” in contradistinction to the purely agri- 
cultural classes, who are contemptuously styled “Little RavL” 
They possess a fine physique, with handsome features, claim a 
Rajput ancestry, and despise all who handle the plough. ^ In 
former days they exercised practical sovereignty over the agricul- 
tural tribes. Only two towns in the district contain over 5000 
inhabitants, viz., Pak Pattan (6086) and Kamalia (5695). ^ The 
town of Montgomery, the headquarters station, had a population of 
only 2416 in 1868. 

Out of a total assessed area of 3,569,746 acres, only 538,240 are 
returned as under cultivation. In 1872-73 the rahi (or spring 
harvest) acreage was as follows: — wheat (the chief crop), 162,989 
acres; barley, 30,134; gram, 21,416; mustard, 2077 ; and tobacco, 
1303 acres. In the same year the hliwrif {or autumn harvest) acreage 
was:— yotfr, 20,509 acres ; rice, 18,727 ; cotton, 16,916 ; Ul^ 12,457 ; 
Tcangnij 9493 ; and sugar-cane, 498 acres. Irrigation is practised 
from rivers, canals, and wells ; the total area irrigated by ])ublic 
works is 66,495 acres, and by private works, 158,709. The desert 
uplands afford after the rains a scanty pasturage for the scattered 
herds of the Great Ravi Jats, and yield an impure carbonate of soda 
{sayji) from the alkaline plants with which they abound. The com- 
mercial staples include wheat, rice, gram, millets, cotton, wool, gh% 
hides, and sajjL Large numbers of camels are bred for exportation. 
The imports comprise sugar, salt, oil, English piece goods, metals, 
indigo, and fruits. The manufactures consist of country cloth, 
coarse striped silk, and lacquered wood-V'Ork. The Lahore and 
Mfiltan railway intersects the district, which is also traversed in 
every direction by good immetalled highways. The revenue of the 
istrict in 1871-72 amounted to £47,954, of which £42,356 was 
derived from the land-tax. Education in 1871-72 was afforded by 
59 aided and unaided schools, with a total of 1417 pupils. The 
average annual rainfall for the seven years ending 1872-73 was 9*6 
inches. 

From time immemorial the Pvechna Dodb has formed the home 
of a wild race of pastoral Jats, who have constantly maintained a 
sturdy independence against the successive rulers of northern India. 
The historians of Alexander’s invasion mention a tribe called the 
Cathaeans, who probably had their capital at Sangala in the Jhang 
district, and the Malli with their metropolis at Miiltan,^ as in 
possession of this part of the country. The sites of Kot Kamalia 
and Harappa in Montgomery contain large mounds of antique 
bricks and other ruins, while many otlmr remains of ancient cities 
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or villiiges Iio sratteral along the river bank, or dot tlie how barren 
^vtretciiies* ol'the central wastes clearly marking the ibriner existence 
of «n. considerable }«o|ni]alioii. 'I’he pastoral tribes of this beWreu 
expanse do not appear to liave ptaid more than a iioiniiial allegiance 
to the. Moslem niiers, and even in latei’ days, when Kanjit Sinh 
extended the iSi'kIi .snpremacy ns lUr as .Multan, the country yielded 
little or no revenue, nn'l tlie population for the most j>art re- 
rnainesl in a chronii.* stale ot* rebellion. British influence was first 
exercised in the di.'^trict in when an oOicer was d(?puted^to 
effect a surnniui'y sidtlcnir-nt of tlie land revenue. Direct British 
rule was efrccbM on the annexation of tlie Punjab in 1849.. The 
only inchb iit since then was u gamcral rising of the wild clans dur- 
ing iiu‘ nmtiny of 1857, several actions being fought before the 
elans vep* dch-ated and dispersed and order restored, 

MOXTCdO^l'EIlY, a city of the United States, tlie 
capital of Alabama, is built on a high bluff on the left 
bank uf the Alabama river, IbS miles north-east of Mobile, 
with w’hich it is connected by rail (180 miles) and. by a 
steamboat service (330 miles). The State-house, rebuilt 
in 1(851 at a cost of §75,000, occupies a commanding 
site on Capitol Hill There are a citj-hall, a court-house, 
and two theatres, a large liour-niill, a cotton-factory, two 
oil-mil is, a fertilizer -factory, and several foundries and 
machine shops. The population "was 16,713 in 1880; and, 
in consequence of the marked increase in commercial and 
industrial activity since that date, it is now (1883) esti- 
mated at 10,000. Founded in 1817, and named after 
General liicliurd Montgomery (1730-75), the towm of Afont- 
gornery became in 1847 the seat of the State Government 
instead of Tuscaloosa. From February 1861 to Alay 1862 
it was the capital of the Southern Confederation. In 1865 
it was seized by the Federal forces under General Wilson. 

AIOXTOOAlEPtY, ALEXANDKii, w^hose life fell betiyeen 
1550 and 1010, was the last of the series of Scottish poets 
who flourished in the lOtli century under the patronage of 
the Jameses. With the union of the croivns, and the 
transference of James YI. from Edinburgh to London, 
court favour was -witlidravn, from Lowland fScotch ; it 
piucticaiiy ceased to be a literary language, and no poetry 
of mark w’as written in tlie dialect, if %ve excep>t that of 
Allan Ramsayds seliooi, till it reappeared in literature as 
the instrument of the Ayrshire peasant. By a curious 
coincidence, ^Montgomery seems to have been, like Burns, 
native of Ayrshire. A commendatory sonnet from his 
pen, extravagantly flattering, as was the custom of the 
time, was printed witli .King James’s Emiys of a Prentice 
in 1584 ; he received a pension from the crown a few 
years later, .fell into disgrace apparently for a time, was 
reinstated in favour, and accompanied his patron to Eng- 
land. As might bo expected from the poet of a court 
where the king himself was a keen critic, Alontgoinery^s 
miscellaneous I’loeuis show a careful attention to form ; he 
tried many metrical experiments, and managed many 
complicated staves wdth skill The sonnet form, at that 
time a leading fashion in English verse, w^as also cultivated 
at the Scottish court, and Alontgoinery's sonnets possess 
considerable merit. His most successful poem, published 
in 1597, and frequently reprinted in Scotland, was the 
allegory of The Cherry and the Elae. The poet, smitten 
by Cupid, conceives a longing for some cherries, beautiful 
fruit, but growing high up on a steep and dangerous bank, 
above a roaring waterfall,. Shall lie climb and win? 
Hope and courage and will urge him to try ; dread and 
danger and despair counsel him to be content with the 
Immbier fruit of the sloe, which groivs within easy reach. 
Experience, reason, wit, and skill debate the question. 
In the end he resolves to^ venture for the cherry, with the 
active help of these last-named powers. The conflicting 
counsels of the poetls advisers are very pithily expressed in 
proverbs for and against the adventurous enterprise, and the 
description of the situation is strong and vivid. Mont- 
gomery was no unworthy successor to ^ Heniyson and 








Dunbar in executive flnish, Imt the -want of originality in. 
iiii^ poems shows that tlio old impulse was nearly ex- 
hausted. There are traces of Italian influence in his 
sonnets and love songs, but it was much less powerful 
with him than wdth his English contemporaries. 

AIONTGOAIEIIY, James (1771-1854), poet and jour- 
nalist, was justly described by Lord Byron, in a footnote 
to English Bards and Eeoteh Pevieivers, as a man of con- 
siderable genius,” though it %Tas going far beyond the mark 
to speak of his Wanderer of Ewitzerlcmd (Ids first notable 
poem, published in 1806) as being worth a thousand 
“Lyrical Ballads.” Alontgomcry was born 4th Novem- 
ber 1771, at Irvine in Ayrshire, Scotland. Part of his boy- 
hood -was spent in Ireland, but he received his education, 
in Yorkshire, at the Aloravian school of Fulneck, named 
after the original home of the Aloravians, to which sect his. 
father belonged. He drifted at an early age into journaiism, 
and edited the Eheffield Iris for more than thirty years. 
When he began his career the position of a Dissenting jour- 
nalist was a difficult one, and he twice suffered imprisonment 
(in 1795 and 17 96) on charges that now seem absurdly forced 
and unfair. His Wanderer was mercilessly ridiculed by the 
Edinburgh Bedeio, but in spite of this Alontgomery pub- 
lished many poems, which had a wide popularity : — The 
West Indies, 1810; The World Before the Flood, 1812 
Creeiiland, 1819; Bongs of Zion, 1822 ; The Felican Island, 
1827. On account of the religious character of his poetry, 
he is sometimes confounded with Robert Alontgomery, very 
much to the injustice of his reputation. The inspiring force 
of James Alontgomery’s poetry w’-as the humanitarian senti- 
ment wiiich has been such a power in the political changes 
of this century, and the pulse of this sentiment is nowhere 
felt beating more strongly than in his verse. His poetry 
has thus an historical interest altogether apart from its 
intrinsic value as poetry. But this value is far from con- 
temptible or commonplace. Strictly speaking, Alontgomeiy i 
"was more of a rhetorician than a poet, but his imagination 
"was bold, ardent, and fertile, and more than one of his greater 
contem];)oraries ow^ed occasional debts to his vigorous inven- 
tion and even to his casual felicities of diction, while some 
pjassages from his poems keep a place in the literature that 
is universally read and quoted. At the close of his career- 
as a journalist, when all parties agreed in paying him. 
respect, he claimed for his poetry that it was at least not 
imitative, and the claim was just as regarded conception* 
and choice of subjects ; but as regards diction and imagery 
the influence of Campbell is very apparent iti his earlier 
poems, and the influence of Shelley is supreme in the 
Pelican Island, his last and best work as a poet. His 
Lectures cm Poetry and General Literature, j^ublished in 
1833, show considerable breadth of sympathy and power 
of expression. Memoirs of him were published in seven 
volumes in 1856-8. They furnish valuable materials for 
the history of English provincial politics in the 19tli 
century. He died at Shefiield 30th April 1854. 

MONTGOMERY", Robert (1807-1855), author of The 
Omnipresence of the Deity (1828), Batan (1830), and The 
Mesdah (1832), was the Alontgomery ridiculed and de- 
nounced in Alacaulay’s famous essay. As a poet, he deserved 
every word of Alacaulay’s severe censure; the marks of 
intellectual feebleness — tautologous epithets, absurdly 
mixed metaphors, and inapt lines introduced for the sake' 
of rhyme— are visible in every page/ of his versifleation. 

It should be mentioned that Macaulay's “trouncing” did 
not diminish the sale of his so-called poems; one of the 
works expressly ridiculed reached its 28th edition in 1858. , 
His real name is said to have been Gomery, , ' ‘ ■ , . ’ . 

MONTH. See AsTROisroMY, vol. ii, p. 800, and 
Oaebotab. ' 

MONTILL A, a small -and unimportant -city of Spain in. 
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the province of Oorclbva, 32 miles to the south of the city 
of Cordova, on the Malaga railway, is strikingly situated on 
two hills which coininand a beautiful and extensive prospect 
of the suri'ounding country. The manufactures (princi- 
pally weaving) are unimportant, and the trade of the place 
IS chiehy in agricultural produce. The oil of the surround- 
ing district is abundant and good ; and it is the peculiar 
favour of the pale dry light wine of Montilia that gives 
its name to tlie sherry known as Amontillado. The popu- 
lation in 1878 was 13,207. Montilia was the birthplace 
of The Great Captain,” and still shows the ruins of the 
castle of his father, Don Pedro Fernandez de Cordova. 

MOXTLUC, Blaise be LASSEUAN-MAssE^fcOsiE, Seig- 
MUE BE (c. 1503-1577), marshal of France, was born 
about 1503, at the family seat near Condom in the 
modern department of Gers. He was the eldest son, and 
his family was a good one, but it was large and poor, and, 
like most gentlemen' of Gascony, he had to trust for endow- 
ment to his sword. He served first as a private archer and 
man-at-arms in Italy, with Bayard for his captain, fought 
all through the wars of Francis I., and was knighted on 
the field of Cerisoles (1538). Having apparently enjoyed 
no patronage, he was by this time a man of middle age. 
Thenceforward, however, his merits were recognized by his 
appointment to various important posts. His chief feat was 
the famous defence of Siena (1555), which he has told so 
admirably. Wlien the religious W’^ars broke out in France, 
Montluc, a staunch royalist, held Guienne for the king, 
and exercised severe but impartial justice on Catholics and 
Protestants alike. He would have nothing to do with the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew. Henry III., however, made 
him marshal of France, an honour which he had earned by 
nearly half a century of service and by numerous wounds. 
He died at Estiilac near Agen in 1 5 7 7. Montluc’s eminence 
above other soldiers of fortune in his day is due to his 
Commentaires (Bordeaux, 1592), in -which he described Ms 
fifty years of service. This book, the- “ soldier^s Bible” (or 
“breviary,” according to othei's), as Henry lY. called it, is 
one of the most admirable of the many admirable books of 
memoirs produced hy the unlearned gentry of France at that 
time. It is. said to have been dictated, which may possibly 
account in some degree for the singular vivacity and 
picturesqueness of the style. Hardly any author excels 
Montluc in the clearness with which he brings military 
operations before the reader. As with most of his con- 
temporaries, his work is didactic in purpose, and he often 
pauses to draw morals for the benefit of young commanders, 
but never tediously. The eloquence displayed in some of 
the speeches is remarkable. These C 0M7ne?itaires are to be 
■found conveniently in the collection of Michaud and 
Poujouiat, but the standard edition is that of the SodUe 
de riEstoire de Frcuice, edited by M. de Paible (5 vois, 
1865-72). 

MONTLIK^ON", the industrial capital of the centre of 
France, sometimes called the French IManchester, is the 
head of an arrondpsement, and the largest town (26,079 
inhabitants in IBol) of the department of Allier. The 
upper town consists of steep, narrow, ' winding streets, and 
preserves several buildings of the 15th and 16th centuries ; 
the lower town, traversed by the river Cher (there converted 
into a canal communicating with that along the Loire), is 
the seat of the manufacturing industries, which embrace 
glass, steel, and iron works, lime-kilns, saw-mills, and a 
wool-spinning factory. The Commentry coal-mines are 
? only a few miles distant. There is railway connexion with 
y, . , Mouliiis (50 miles to the east-north-east), Bdurges, Limoges, 

' and Clermont-Ferrand, and a new line is about to be opened 
. ; ^ . to Tours na Ohateauroux. Of the churches, Notre Dame 
:i^ of the 15th century, St Pierre partly of the 12th, and St, 

; ’ -Baul modem. The town-hall, with a library, occupies , the, \ 


site of an old Hrsiiiine convent, and two other convents now 
serve as college and hospital. 

Montlu 90 ii, which existed as early ns tlio lOtli century, was taken 
hy the English in 1171 and by Pliilipp« Auguste in 1181 ; the English, 
wwe beaten under its walls in the 14tk century. The castle, rebuilt 
by Louis II., duke of Bourbon, was taken by Henry IV. during the 
religious wars ; at present it is occupied as a barracks. 

MONTMOBENCY, the name of one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in France, is derived from 
Montmorency, now in the department of Beine-et-Oise, in 
the immediate neigliboiirliood of Enghicn and Bt Denis, ^ 
and about 9 miles to the nortlL-no^th-^Yest of Paris. The 
family, since its first appearance in history in the person of 
Botjchaeb or Buechaeb L, sire de Montmorency in the lOtli 
century, has furnished six constables and twelve marshals, 
of France, several admirals and cardinals, numerous grand 
officers of the crown and grand masters of various .knightly 
orders, and was declared by Henry lY. to be, after that of 
the Bourbons, the first house in Europe. Matthieu I., sire 
de Montmorency, received in 1138 the post of constable, and 
died in 1 1 60. His first wife \vas Aline, the natural daughter 
of Henry I. of England ; his second, Adelaide or Alice of 
Savoy, wido-w of Louis YI. and mother of Louis YII, 
According to Duchesne, he shared the regency of France 
with Suger, during the absence of the latter king on the- 
second crusade. Matthieu II. had an important sliare 
in the victory of Boii vines (1214), and was made grand 
constable in 1218. During the reign of Louis YIII. 
(1223-1226) he distinguished himself chiefly in the south 
of France (Niort, Eochelle, Bordeaux). On the accession 
of Louis IX. he w'as one of the chief supports of the queen- 
regent Blanche of Castile, and was successful in reducing* 
all the vassals to obedience. He died in 1230. His younger 
son, Giiy, in right of his mother, became head of the house of 
Montmoreiicy-Laval. Anxe de Montmorency (1493-1567), 
so named, it is said, after liis godmother Anne of Brittany, 
W'as the first to attain the ducal title. He was born at 
Chantilly in 1493, and \vas brought up with the dauphin, 
afterwards Francis I,, whom he followed into Italy in 1515, 
distinguishing himself especially at Marignano, In 1516 
he became governor of Novara ; in 1520 lie was present at 
the Field of Cloth of Gold, and afteiuvards had charge of 
important negotiations in England. Successful in the 
defence of Mezieres (1521), and as commander of the S-wiss 
troops in the Italian campaign of the same year, he was 
made marshal of France in 1522, accompanied Francis into 
Italy ill 1524, and was taken prisoner at Pavia in 1525. 
Eeleased soon afterwards, he w-as one of the negotiators of 
the treaty of Madrid, and in 1530 reconducted the king's 
sons into France. On the renewal of the war by Charles 
Y.'s invasion of France in 1536, Montmorency compelled 
the emperor to raise the siege of Marseilles ; he afterwards 
accompanied the king of France into Picardy, and on the. 
termination of the Netherlands campaign marched to the 
relief of Turin. In 1538, on the ratification of the ten 
years' truce, he was rewarded with the office of constable, 
but in 1541 he fell into disgrace, and did not return tO' 
public life until the accession of Henry II. in 1547. In 
1548 he repressed the insurrections in the south--west, 
particularly at Bordeaux, with great severity, and in 1549- 
1550 conducted the war in the Bouionnais, negotiating the 
treaty for the surrender of Boulogne on 24th March 1550. 
In 1551 his barony was erected into a duchy. Soon after- 
wards Ms armies found employment in the north-east in 
connexion with the seizure of Metz, Toul, and Yerdun by 
the French king. His attempt to relieve Bt Quentin issued 
in his defeat and captivity (10th August 1557), and he did 
not regain his liberty until the peace of Cateau-Oambresis 
in 1.559, Supplanted in the interval by the Guises, he was ' 
treated with coldness by the new king, Francis II., and 
<^plOipelled to give up his mastership of the', royal house- 
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lujldj—lus Hosi, liowever, iH'jnj;' a]'‘|.»oiiited marshal liy way 
i>£ iiaiaiiniity. On llu; nacessioii <il’ ClmrJeH IX. in ]56() 
lie resumed bis oiliees and dignities, and, uniting witli Ms 
former enemies, the i Jiiises, played an important part iti tlie 
Huguenot war Tliongli the arms of Ms party 

%vcre vietorioiis at Dreux, In- hiinseif fell, into the liands 
of the eiKMuy, and ^\a.s not liberated mi tii the treaty of 
Amboise (1 tJtli Hareh lodH). In 1 oGT he again triumphed 
at Ht but reef-‘i\ ud the death-blow of which he died 

soon afterwards at .Paris. His eldest son, Fka^icoise de 
.\lontnioren(*y ( 1 oMO-l oTl)), was married to Diana, natural 
dangliter of liunry IL ; amaJan’ son, Henri I. de Mont- 
inoreuey (i od4-l(5J -1), was constable of France from 1593. 
llrxKY IL (1595-103:1'), sou of duke Henry L, succeeded to 
the title in Idl 4, Laving ]n-eviou,dy been raised by Louis 
Xin. to the otiice of grand admiral. In 1625 he defeated 
the Freindi Protestant iieet umler Soubisc, and seized the 
islands of Khe and Oieron, but the jealousy of Eichelieu 
deprived him of the means of following up these advantages. 
In 1628-1029 lie was allowed to command against the duke 
of Jiohan in Languedoc ; in 1630 he defeated the Piedmon- 
to.se, and captured Prince Doria, at Avigliana, and took 
Hahices. In tlie same year he was created marshal. In 1632 
he joinexl the party of Gast<m, duke of Or learns, and placed 
himself at the head of the rebel army, which was defeated 
by Marslial Hchomberg at Chaste! naiidaiy (1st Beptember 
1632); severely wounded, he fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and, abandoned by Gaston, was executed as a traitor at 
Toulouse on 30th October. The title passed to his sister 
(MARLOTTE-XlAPa^UEFaTE, princess of Conde. 

XiOX*TOPO, a town of Bpain, in the province of Cordova, 
27 miles to the north-north-east of that city, on the Madrid 
railway, stands on a rocky peninsula on the south bank of 
the Giiadal<|uivir, here crossed by a fine bridge of four arches 
dating On mi the 16th century. Its most conspicuous build- 
ing is a hos]>ital, said to be one of the best in Andalucia. 
The most important article of commerce is the oil of the 
surrounding district. The population of the ayuntamiento 
was 13,293 in 1878. 

Xi’OXTPEIdEli, a town of the United States, the capital 
of Veiuiont (since 1805), and the county seat of Washington 
county (since 1811), is situated in 44^ 17' IST. lat. and 72'" 
36' W. long., on the Winooski or Onion river, which falls 
into Lake Cliamplain. It has a station on the Central i 
Vermont Eailroad, and is the western terminus of the 
Mont[)elier and Wells Eiver and the Montpelier and White 
Eiver Eail roads. The State-house, in the form of a Greek 
cross with a dome and Doric portico, was erected at a cost 
of $150,000, to replace the structure burned down in 1857. 
Under the ])ortico stands a marble statue (by Larkin G. 
Mead) of Ethan Allen (1737-1780), the hero of Vermont. 
The State library contains 20,000 volumes. From 2411 
in 1860 the population had increased to 3219 in 1880. 

MOISfTPELLIEE, chief town of the department of 
H^rault, France, is situated at the junction of several 
railway lines, on a small hill rising above the Lez, at its 
confluence with the Merdanson, about 480 miles south of 
Paris, and about 7 miles from the Mediterranean, from 
which it is separated by the lagoons of Perols and TArnei. 
As the lieadcpiarters of the 16th corps d’armee, as the seat 
of a bishop, of a university, and of a court of appeal, 
XIontpellier is the principal 2 .>laGe of lower Languedoc. The 
Place dll Peyrou, 575 feet in length by 410 in breadth, 
one of the finest squares in France, occupies the highest 
part of the town, and terminates in a terrace, commanding 
a m<agnificent view of the coasts of the Mediterranean, and 
of a wide stretch of country reaching to the Cevennes on 
the north, to the spurs 'of the Pyrenees on the south-west, 
and to those of the Alps on the north-east. On the terrace 
is situated the reservoic of the town, the water being 
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brought from a distance of 5 or 6 miles by an aqueduct 
of two tiers of arches, about 70 feet in height. In the 
centre of the square is an equestrian statue of Louis XIX . 
To the right and left are promenades, on which the chief 
boulevards converge. The Boulevard Plenri lY, to the 
north leads to the botanical garden, medical college, and 
cathedral; to the east the Eue Nationale leads to the 
palace of justice, the prefecture, and the citadel. The cathe- 
dral, 'which iintii 1536 was the church of a Benedictine 
monastery, suffered severely during the religious wars, but 
about thirty years ago it was restored in the style of the 
13th century. It has four towers, and is one of the largest 
churches in southern France, being more than 300 feet in 
length, 92 in breadth, and 88 in height. The monastery, 
after being converted into the bishop’s pialace, has since 
1795 being occupied by the famous medical school. The 
portrait of Eabelais hangs in the gallery of former professors. 
Connected with the medical school is an anatomical museum 
and a rich library. Montpellier also possesses a faculty 
of science, with several fine collections, a faculty of letters, 
a higher school of pharmacy, an agricultural college, and 
a sericultural institute. The museum contains more than 
600 paintings, in addition to collections of marbles, bronzes, 
and antiquities. The botanical garden, more than 10 acres 
in extent, is the oldest in France, having been laid out 
in 1593. The esplanade, ornamented by fine old trees 
planted by the due de Eoquelaure, formerly governor 
of Languedoc, leads towards the citadel. The inner city has 
narrow and tortuous streets, but many good houses. Among 
the public buildings, the principal are the palace of justice 
■ — a modern structure, the facade adorned with statues of 
the statesman Canibac<§res and of Cardinal Fleury — the 
barracks, several hospitals, the juvenile seminary, and the 
central prison for females. There are several learned 
societies, including an academy of science and letters, an 
antiquarian society, several medical societies, and others 
for various separate branches of study, including the 
dialect of Languedoc. The Lez has been deepened and 
widened so as to comiect Montpellier wuth the Canal dii 
Midi and with the sea at Palavas. The town has 
a considerable trade in wine and brandy. The principal 
industrial establishment is a manufactory for wax-tapers, 
candles, and soap, doing business to the amount of ^400,000 
per annum. There are also chemical works, cooperages, 
distilleries, &c. The population in 1881 was 56,005. 

JMontpellier first rose into importance after the destruction of 
, Maguelone by Charles Martel in 737. Its prosperity dates from 
i the beginning of the 12th century, when its school of medicine 
(see vol. XV. p. 807) first began to acquire fame. It bad a school 
of law in 1160, and a university ivas founded by Pope Xicbolas IV. 
in 1292, St Louis (Louis IX.) granted to the town the right of 
free trade with the whole of the kingdom, a privilege which greatly 
increased its prosperity. In 1204 Montpellier became a dependency 
of the house of Aragon, through marriage, and in 1350 it was sold 
to Philip of X^alois. In the time of Charles VII 1. it is said to have 
had 35,000 hearths. It took the place of the bishopric of Mague- 
lone in 1536. At the time of the Beformation it became one of 
the most important centres of Protestantism, but was taken by 
Louis XIII., who erected the citadel commanding the to-wn. 
Several years afterwards Montpellier was partly depopulated by 
the plague. Of the old fortifications little now remains save the 
gate of Peyrou, a triumphal arch of date, 1712, opposite the place 
of the same name. 

See Germain, llistoire du commerce de MontpellicT antericurement d Vou-mrturc 
dupart de Cette (2 vols., 1801), and Eistoln de la commmie de Montpellier hyol^., 
1851); Aigi’efenille, Hi&toire de la ville de Montpellier (1877). 

MOXTPENSIEE, Anne Maeie Louise b’Oel^ans, 
Duchesse be (1627-169.3), one of the most remarkable 
names on the somewhat arbitrary list of royal and noble 
authors, was born at the Louvre on 29th May 1627. Her 
father was Gaston of Orleans, “Monsieur,” the brother of 
Louis XIIL, celebrated for the invariable ill fate which 
attended his favourites and partisans. Her mother was 
Marie de Bourbon, heiress of the Montpensier family. Being 
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the Laurentian Hillsj the Adironclacksj and the, .Omen 
Mountains of Vennoiit. On the east side the city occupies 
the slope towanls the river 8t Lawreneej which, has here 
a Breadth of from one to two miles. IVo islands, the 
Hun’s aud Bt Helen s Isles— tfm latter rising to a height 
of 150 feet, iK.^antifully wooded, and lahl out as a public 
pai'k — oceiifjy the bed of the river iinmedkitc'Iy below the 
Lachino Falls, and Ijctwecn them the river is spanned 
by the great “^hVloria Bridge. This wonderfiii tritimpli 
of engineering skill is a tiiljiiiar iron bridge supported 
on twcnty»four piers of solid uiasmny, with the terminal 
abutmenfs of the same, an I measuring 9184 feet in 
length. The river descmids at the rate of 7 miles an 
hour at the point where it is thus crossed; and the 
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piers are constructed with, a view’ to resist the enormous 
pressure of the ice in spring. Hear at hand the towers, 
spires, and domes of numerous churches and public build- 
ings rise from the general mass of houses. The w’harvos 
and docks are crowded with shipping during the season of 
navigation, for the vSt Lawrence is navigable to ^Montreal by 
. the largest ocean steamers. But immediately above the 
city the river is impeded by a natural dyke of trap and 
limestone which liere arrests the waters in their descent, 
forming the Lake St Louis at a height of 44 feet above 
the level of Montreal harbour. The river here forces its 
way through a channel of about half a mile wide, with 
a rapidity of about 18 miles an hour, forming the Lachine 
or St Louis Bapids. Owing to the immense volume of 
water concentrated in a narrow channel, steamers drawdng 
ten feet of water are safely navigated down the rapids, 
but these necessarily present an insuperable barrier to the 
ascent of the liver. This is accordingly surmounted by 
means of tbe Lachine Canal, which, commencing at the 
port of Montreal, passes round the falls by a series of 
locks, in a course of nine miles, to Lake }St Louis, opposite 
the Indian village of Cauglmaw'aga. The fall of water 


in the canal furnishes water-power for saw-mills, boiler and 
engine works, sash, blind, door, edge-tool, and other 
factories, established on its banks, Sugar -refining has 
. also been carried on here with great profit. Woollen and 
cotton mills, silk factories, a largo rubber factory, rope and 
cordage 'works, boot and shoe factories, ckc., are likewise 
organized on an extensive scale. The water supply of 
Montreal is derived from the river above the city ; and, 
after passing along an open canal 5 miles in length, it 
is raised to a reservoir excavated out of the solid rock on 
the east slope of the Mountain, 205 feet above the level of 
the harbour. 

The circiiiastarxoGS attenckiit on tlio foundation of Montreal, and 
the marked contrasts in its mixed population of French and English,. 
give a peculiar character to its rcdigioiis and benevolent institutions. 
This has led to the multiplication of churches, colleges, convents, 
ami religious and charitable foundations, and to a rivalry in thov 
zeal of their promoters, one result of which is seen in tlie scale ami 
imposing character of many of their buildings. The Metropolitan 
Cathedral of Bt Peter, designed to reproduce on a reduced scale- 
the chief features of St Peter’s at Korae, was pj-ojected by Bishop 
Bourget after the destruction of his ehurcli and palace in the great ' 
fire of 1852, It occupies a prominent site in Dorchester Street^ 
at the corner of Dominion Square ; and, when surmounted by the 
projected dome and finished in front \nth its classic facade, it will 
form a sti’iking feature in the general view of the city. The- 
parish church of Xotre-Dame, on tiie Place d’Armes, affords 
accommodation for 10,000 worshippers. The Jesuits’ Church is 
another large church, elaborately painted in tlie interior, Kear it 
is the College of Bt Mary. Christchurch Catliedi'al (Protestant) 
is a fine specimen of Decorated Gothic, built externally of tho 
native limestone, but with the chief facings and carvings of the 
exterior and the wdiole of the interior of fine Caen stone. It was; 
erected under the direction of Bishop Fiillbrd, the first Anglicarr 
bishop of Montreal, to whose memory a memorial cross, after the- 
model of the (Fiecn Eleanor crosses, has been erected on the south" 
side of the cathedral. The other churches of the various Protest- 
ant denominations include St George’s, Anglican, St Andrew’s- 
and St Paul’s (Presbyterian), St James Street Methodist Church, 
the Church of tbe Messiah, Unitarian, &c. 

The Hotel Dieu, founded in 1644 for the cure of the sick, now 
occupies a building at the head of St Famiile Street. A body of 
professed sisters and novices perform tho duties of nursing and 
attem.Iance, and upwards of 3000 sick persons are annually received, 
into its wards. The order of the Grey Nuns, founded in 1737, have- 
built a new hospital in Guy Street. The professed sisters of this- 
religious community, numbering at present 810, receive under their 
care the aged and infirm and oiqdian and foundling children of 
the French Canadian population. They also undertake the care- 
of various asylums and schools in different parts of the city. IMont- 
real has also a General Hospital, founded in 1822 ; a Protestant 
House of Industry, the Mackay Institution for DeaflMutes, the- 
Pxytestant Orphan Avsyliim, Infants’ Home, &c. The curiously 
mixed character of the population of Montreal is further shown 
in its separate daily and w’eckly new'spapers in the English and 
French, languages, and in its various national societies, of St George, 
St Andrew, StPatidck, St Jean Baptiste, and New England, — each 
confining its charitable operations to those of the nationality which, 
it represents. There are two theatres in Montreal, but the Roman 
Catholic clergy have system.atically discountenanced the stage, and. 
the diverse languages have further tended to limit the numbers who- 
patronize the drama. 

• Among the chief civic buildings is the city hall, built in the- 
modern French style, with lofty mansard roofs, and a central 
pavilion. It affords accommodation for all the municipal offices, 
including the w-aterworks and' fire alarm departments, the recorder’s, 
court, the police office, and for the meetings of the city corpora- 
tion, -which consists of a mayor and twenty-seven aldermen. Three- 
aldennen are elected by each of the nine wards, one of whom retires- 
every year. The court house, situated close to tlio city hall, 
between the Champ de ]\Iars and Jacques Cartier Stjiiare, is a hand- 
some classical building where all the law courts hold their sittings ; 
and accommodation is provided for the Advocates’ Library, which 
numbers upwards of 10,000 volumes, mcluding a fine collection of 
books in the department of old French civil la^v, Bonsecours- 
Market in St Paul Street is a large structure surmounted by a. > 
dome, which forms a prominent feature in every view of the city* 
When it is crowded with the peasants bringing in their country 
produce, and by the French Canadian city populace as piuxhasers, 
^s is the case especially on Tuesdays and Fridays, the scene is very 
stnking to a stranger. " , . ■ ' 

F oremost among the educational institutions is the university of 
M 'Gill Oollege, founded by James M ^Gill, a Scotchman, ^ who in thoi ' 
later years of the 18th century engaged in the north-west for .trade,^ 
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and ultimately became one of tlio leadin^^ mercbaiits in Montreal, 
At his death in 1813 he left his xmoperty for the tbiiiiding of a col- 
lege. The most recent and liberal addition to it is the Feter Ked- 
path Museum, rained at upwards of ^100,000, the gift of a rvealthy 
citizen. The university embraces the faculties of arts, law, and 
medicine, and has also a department of pi'actical science. The 
college buildings stand in a pleasant park fronting on Sherbrooke 
. Street, at the base of the Mountain. Theological colleges in con- 
nection with the Church of England, the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregational Churches, occupy buildings in the\dcmity, and 
their students attend the classes at !Si^Gill College for secular iustnie- 
tioii. The Seminary of St Sulpice is a theological training school 
for priests, ivhere the larger portion of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the province of Quebec have received their training, and also a 
college v'here a large number of the French Canadian youth obtain 
their education. Tins seminary is held in high esteem, and attracts 
many Roman Catliolic students from the United States. Laval 
University, which has its chief seat at Quebec, has also a branch 
at Montreal, with a large stalf of professors, chiefly in theology, 
law, and medicine. The MTlill and the Jaccjiies Cartier JSTormal 
Schools for training teachers for the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
public schools are conducted under the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic boards of public instruction ; and model schools attached 
to them afford the requisite practical training for teachers. The 
principal public monuments are the column erected in honour of 
Lord hlelsoii, and a bronze statue of Queen Victoria, by the late 
Marshall Wood, which occupies a good site in Victoria Sc^uare. 

The commerce of jMontreal is well represented by the architec- 
tural character of its banking establishments and. many of the large 
mercantile houses. It is alsh the seat of a large manufacturing 
industry. But the most substantial evidence of its importance as 
a commercial centre is its harbour. The solidly-built basins, 
■wharves, quays, and canal locks extend for upwards of a mile and 
a half along the river-side. In 1S49, at a period of depression, the 
total value of the imports and exports amounted to £2,013,478 
sterling. In 1882 'they liad risen to £15,633,657 sterling. The 
business of the port at the same date is thus expressed in Canadian 
currency: — total valiieof exq>ol•ts^r^26, 334, 312, of imports§49, 749, 461; 
customs duties collected estimated at .$8,100,366. The number of 
sea-going vessels in port was 648, of which fully one-half were ocean 
steamers, in addition to which the inland vessels arriving at the 
port numbered 6543. Tlie estimated value of real estate in Montreal 
is $65,978,930. The population in 1851 numbered 57,71 5 ; in 1881 
it had increased to 140,747, of whom 78,684 were of French and 
28, 996 of li'ish origin, and of the whole nuinber, 103,579 were Roman 
Catholic. 

The city returns tlane members to the Canadian House of 
Commons, and the same numl-ier to the proxdncial legislature of 
Quebec. 

VTien the first French explorers landed on the island of Montreal 
under the leadership of Jacques Cartier in 1535, a large Indian 
palisaded town existed a little to the west of JMount Royal, and not 
far from the present English cathedral. To this fortilied town the 
Indians gave the name of Hoclielaga, and Jacques Cartier describes 
it as surrounded by fields of grain and other evidences of a settled 
native population. The name is now applied to the eastern suburb 
of tlie modern city. Sixty years later, when Samuel de Champlain 
made his way xip the St Lawrence, and climbed to the summit of 
Mount Royal, the populous native town had disappeared, and only 
tw’O Indians \yer 0 found from whom some obscure hints were derived 
of war between rival tribes, followed by the destruction of the town 
and the extennination or lliglit of its former occupants. The enmity 
thus established between the Wyandotts or Hurons of Canada and 
the Iroquois settled in the valley of the Hudson and south of Lake 
Ontario was perpetuated throughout the whole period of French 
occupation. Champlain took the side of the Hurons, while the 
Iroquois allied themselves with the Dutch and English settlers on 
the Hudson. Thus the early history of Montreal is largely occup)ied 
with incidents of Indian warfare. In 1665 the marquis de Tracy 
arrived from France, bringing with him a regiment of French 
soldiers, with whoso aid the Indian assailants were driven off, and 
forts erected and garrisoned to repel theii* incursions ; thus j)ro- 
tected, Montreal became the centre of the fur trade with the -vilest, 
and entered on its history as a commercial city. In 1722 it was 
fortified with a bastioned rvall and ditch, under the directions of 
Do Lery ; and the citadel was erected on a height now laid out as 
Dalhousie Square. The taking of Quebec by the English under 
General Wolfe in 1759 was followed ere long by the surrender of 
]\IontreaL Since that date it has rapidly deveioped as an irn]'^or- 
tant centre of commercial and manufacturing enterprise, (D. W.) 

MONTROSE, a. royal and 23arlianientary borongh and 
seaport of Forfarshire, Scotland, is situated on^ the G?Srman 
Ocean at the inoutli of the South Esh, on a branch of the 
Caledonian Railway, 30 miles east-north-east of Dundee, 
and 38 south-south-west of Aberdeen. Its harbour basin, 


formed by the estuary of the South Esk, has an area of 
about 4 square miles, and is dry at ebb-tide, but at high 
water thepe is a depth of about 18 feet at the bar. The 
length of the .q^iays and docks is about 1-J- miles. The 
South Esk is crossed by a suspension bridge erected in 
1829 at a cost of £20,000, and having a length from the 
points of siispension of 422 feet (with its approaches 800 
feet). On the links to the east of the town is one of the 
finest golfing greens in Scotland. In the High Street, 
which is of considerable width, and contains several very 
lofty houses, there are monuments to Sir Robert Peel and to 
Joseph Hume, formerly member for the Montrose boroughs. 
The principal buildings are the parish church — one of the 
largest churches in Scotland — the towni-liouse, the iiifirmaiy, , 
and the academy. There is a public library with 1 9,000 
volumes, and a mechanics^ library with 7000 volumes.. 
Besides the staple industry of flax-spinning, there are- 
manufactures of linen, sail-cloth, sheetings, starch, and 
soap. Iron-founding, tanning, and brewing are also carried 
on. The export trade is chiefly in manufactured goods, 
agricultural .produce, and fish ; the principal imports are 
timber and coal. In 1881 the number of ships that 
entered coastwise w^as 373 of 48,828 tons, the nuinber tliat 
cleared 250 of 21,877 tons; the number engaged in the 
foreign and colonial trade in the same year wuas — entered 
108 of 34,868 tons, cleared 42 of 10,359 tons. Montrose 
is also one of the principal fishing-stations in Scotland, the 
number of registered boats in 1881 being 342 of 4168 
tons, giving constant employment to 697 persons, and occa- 
sional employment to 300. Montrose joins with Arbroath, 
Brechin, Forfar, and Inverbervie in returning one member 
to parliament. The population of the royal burgh in 1871 
was 15,720, and 16,280 in 1881 ; the popuHtion of the 
parliamentary burgh in the same years w^'as 14,452 and 
14,975. 

Montrose received a charter from David 1. in the 12th century, 
and was m^de a royal burgh by David 11. in 1352. The towui ■was 
destroyed by fire in 1244, It was from the port of ]\Iontrose that 
Sir Janies Douglas in 1330 embarke<l for the Holy Land with the 
heart of Bruce, and that Prince James Stuart, ^Hhe Old Pretender,’’ 
set sail in 1716 ibr France, after the failure of his cause in Scotland. 
The towmis the birthplace of Andrew Melville, of the great marquis, 
of Montrose, and of Joseph Hume. 

MONTROSE, James Graham, Marquis of (1612- 
1650), born in 1612, became the fifth earl of Montrose by 
his father s death in 1 6 2 6 . He w^as educated at St Andi’ews ; 
and in 1629, at the early age of seventeen, he married 
Magdalene Carnegie, daughter of the earl of Southesk. In 
1636, on his w^ay home from a prolonged visit to, the Conti- 
nent, he sought an introduction to Charles L, but, as it is said, 
was frustrated in his hope of obtaining the king's favour by 
an intrigue oi the marquis of Hamilton. Not long after 
the out&eak of the Scottish troubles in 1637 he joined 
the party of resistance, and was for some time its most 
energetic champion. He had nothing puritanical in hk 
nature, but he shared in the ilj feeling aroused in the 
Scottish nobility- by the political authority given by 
Charles to the bishops, and in the general indignation at 
the king^s ill-judged scheme of imposing upon Scotland a 
liturgy which had been drawm up at the instigation of the 
English court, and which had been corrected in England 
by that Archbishop Laud who now became known in Scot- 
land under the nickname of “the pope of Canterbury.''*- 
Montrose's chivalrous enthusiasm eminently qualified him to- 
be the champion of a national cause, and the resistance of 
Scotland was quite as much national as it w^as religious. 
He signed the Covenant, and became one of the foremost 
Covenanters, The part assigned to Mm was the suppres- 
sion of. the opposition to the popular cause which arose 
around. Aberdeen and in the country of the Gordons. Three 
timbs, in July 1638, and in March and June 1639, Montrose 
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entered Aliercleerij wliere lie tliorotiglily succeeded' in efifect*- 
ing Ills object^ on tlio seennd occasion carrying 'OfF the 
head of the Gordons^ the laarqnis of Himtly, as a prisoner 
to Eciinl'iiirgtL 

In Jrrly 1639, after the signature of the treaty of 
Berwickj ]\Io}!trosG 'wus one of the Covenanting leaders 
who visited Charles upcni the borders. This change of 
policy on liis part is frequently ascribed to the fascination 
of the king's couversatioii. In reality it arose from the 
‘nature of his own convictions. He wished to get rid of 
the bElmps witiitait making i^resbyters masters of the 
state. 1:1 is was essentially a layman’s view of the situa- 
tion. Taking no account of the real forces of the time, 
]k 3 aiiued at an ideal form of society in which the clergy 
shouhl confine tiiemselves to their spiritual duties, and in 
wiiicb the king, after being enlightened by open communi- 
cation with the Scottish nation, should mamtain law and 
order without respect of persons. In the Scottish parliament 
which met in Se]>tember, IMontrose attempted to carry out 
this policy, and fcaind himself in opj)Ositioii to Argyll, who 
had j)laee<i himself at the head of the Presbyterian and 
national party, which, by an alteration of the rules that 
had liitlierto regulated the selection of the Lords of the 
Articles, gave supremacy in parliament to tlxe representa- 
tives of the middle classes, Hontrose, on the other hand, 
wished to bring the king’s authority to bear upon parlia- 
ment to defeat this object, and oliered him the support of 
a great nimdjer of the nobles, who "were by this time as 
much op]>osed to the predominance of the Presbytexian 
clergy acting u].>on the middle classes as they had before 
Ijeen otJposed to the predominance of the bishops. He 
failed, because Charles could not even then consent to 
al)andon the bishops, and because no Scottish party of any 
weight could be formed unless Presbyterianism were estab- 
lished ecdesiastieally. 

Bather than give way, Charles prepared in 1640 to in- 
vade Scotland. As usual, he prepared diEiciiitie^ for those 
who wisiied to su]xport him. Montrose was of necessity 
•driven to play something of a double part. In August , 
1640 he signed the Bond of Cimxbeiaiauld as a protest 
■against the |)articu]ar and direct practising of a few — ^in 
other words, against the aTn]>ition of Argyll. But he took 
his place amongst the defenders of his country, and in the 
same month he was the first to wade across the Tweed at 
tlic head of tlie invaders of England. After the invasion 
ha<l been erowixed with success, Montrose still continued 
to cherish his now hopeless policy. On 27th May 1641 
he was summoned before the Committee of Estates charged 
with intrigues against Argyll, and on llth June he was 
imprisoned in Edinlxiirgli Castle. When Charles visited 
Scotland to give his formal assent to the abolition of 
Episcopacy, Montrose communicated to him his belief that 
Hamilton was a traitor. It has indeed been alleged, on 
Clarendon’s authority, that he proposed to mm*der Hamilton 
^and Argyll ; but this is in all probability only one of Claren- 
don’s many blunders. His letters to Charles, however, 
must be taken in connexion with this so-called incident. 
During the progress of the investigation of this plot, Mon- 
trose remained in custody, and upon the king’s return to 
England he shared in the amnesty which was tacitly accorded 
to all Charles’s partisans. 

•For a time ]\Iontrose retired, not volixntarily, from public 
-life. After the Civil War in England began he constantly 
pressed Charles to allow him to make a diversion on Scot- 
land. At last in 1644, when the Scottish army entei'ed 
England to take part against the king, Montrose, now 
-created a marquis, was allowed to try what he could do. 
He set out to invade Scotland with about 1000 men. But 
his followers deserted, and his condition appeared hopeless. 
'^Genius, however, inspired him with courage. Disguised 
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as a groom, he, with only two gentlemen, started on 18th 
, August to nialce Ids way to the Highlands. Ho enterprise 
might seem rasher. Highlanders had nev^er before Ixeen 
known to combine together, but Montrose knew that most 
of tlie clans detested Argyll, not because they were royalist 
but because Argyll, as the head of tlie Campbells, was the 
chief of an aggressive and unscrupnions tribe. Montrose 
did not miscalculate his chances. The clans rallied to his 
summons. About 2000 Irish had crossed the sea to assist 
him. He won battle after battle. He defeated the Cove- 
nanters at Tippenniiir on 1st September, and at the Bridge 
of Bee on 12th September. Bapidity of movement was the 
distinguishing feature of his genei'alship. He crossed the 
mountains deep with a winter’s snow into the country of 
Argyll, burning and destroying as he rested for a time 
from more active operations. On 2d February 1645 he 
crushed the Campbells at Inverlocliy, -whilst the head of 
the house, who w^as no warrior, looked on at the disaster 
from a boat. The Scottisli parliament declared Montrose 
to have forfeited his life and estate as a traitor, but it could 
not reach him to execute the sentence. On 19tli February 
he captured Elgin, through ^March he w^as ravaging Aber- 
deenshire and Kincardmesliire, on 3d April he stormed 
Dundee, then on 9th May came the victory of Auldearn, on 
2d July the victory of Alford, aixd on 15th August the great 
victory of Kilsyth. Never till after this battle had Mon- 
trose ventured far from the Highland hills. The High- 
landers had the habit of running home after a victory to 
secure their booty. Now, however, Montrose found himself 
apparently ixxaster of Scotland. In the name of the king, 
who now appointed him lord-lieutenant and captain-general 
of Scotland, he summoned a parliament to meet at Glasgow 
on 20tli October, in which lie no doubt hoped to reconcile 
loyal obedience to the king with the estabiislinient of a 
non-politicai Presbyterian clergy. That parliament never 
met. In England Charles was in evil case. He had been 
defeated at Naseby on 14 tlx June, and Montrose must 
come to his help if there was to be still a king to proclaim. 
Be never had a chance of knowing wliat Montrose could 
do against the new*- model ” army. David Leslie, the best 
of the Scottish generals, w-as despatched against Montrose 
, to anticipate the invasion. On 12 tlx September became 
upon Montrose, deserted by his Highlanders and guarded 
only by a little group of follow’-ers, at Pliiliphaugh. He 
won an easy victory. Montrose cut his w’-ay through to 
the Highlands ; but he failed to reorganize an army. On 
3d September 1646 he embarked for Norway. 

Montrose w-as to appear once more on the stage of Scot- 
tish history. In June 1649 he was restored by the exiled 
Charles II. to his nominal lieutenant-governorship of Scot- 
land. Ill March 1650 he landed in the Orkneys to take 
the command of a small force which he had sent on before 
him. Crossing to the mainland, he tried to raise the clans, 
but the clans would not rise, and on 27th April he was 
surprised and captured at Corbiesdale in Boss-shire. On 
18th May. he entered Edinburgh as a prisoner. On the 
20th he w’-as sentenced to death by the parliament, and he 
was hanged on the 21st, with Wishart’s laudatory biography 
of him put round his neck. To the last he protested that 
he was a real Covenanter and a loyal subjedt. “ The Cove- 
nant which I took,” he said, ''I owm it and adhere to it. 
Bishops, I care not for them ; I never intended to advance 
their interest.” Something, at least, of Montrose’s dream, 
so impossible to realize at that time, has been realized in 
Scotland. Scotland has remained ecclesiastically Presby- 
terian. The jxolitical legality which Montrose wished to 
uphold against factions by means of the king has been 
up^ield by means of the political ripeness of the Scottish 
nation itself. . (s n, g ) 

MONT ST MICHEL, a curious rocky islet, consisting 
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of a mass of granite about 3000 feet in compass and 165 
feet in lieiglit, rises at a distance of nearly a mile from 
tlie shore in the ].>ay of St Michel, near the month of the 
Conesnon, at the vertex of the angle formed by the coasts 
of Brittany and Normandy. The quicksands by which it 
is surrounded, and which stretch far to seaward, are ex- 
posed at low water, and highly dangerous to those who 
venture on them without a guide. Eecently efforts at 
reclamation have been made, and amongst other works a 
causeway has been constructed connecting Mont St Michel 
with the nearest point of the mainland (near Moidrey) ; 
an unfortunate consequence of these operations has been 
that some portions of the ramparts of the island have been 
sapped by the altered tidal currents. The fortress-abbey, 
to which the rock owes its fame, stands upon the more 
precipitous side towards the north and west ; the sloping 
portion towards the east and south is occupied by dwelling- 
houses. The strong macliicolated and turreted wall by 
which the whole is surrounded is pierced only by a single 
gateway. The northward wall of the abbey (La Merveilie), 
dating from the 13th century, is of remarkable boldness; 
it is 246 feet in length and 108 feet in height, is sup- 
ported by twenty buttresses, and is pierced by a variety of 
openings. The single street of the island, leading from 
the one gateway up to the donjon of the fortress, is lined 
with houses, most of them used as lodging-houses by 
visitors and pilgrims; it contains an old parish church, 
and the house of Du Guesclin is also pointed out. The 
abbey consists principally of two parallel buildings of 
three stories each, that on the east containing liospitium, 
refectory, and dormitory, and that on the west the cellar, 
knights’ hall, and cloister. The knights’ hall is a superb 
piece of Gothic architecture, measuring 85 feet by 59, 
with three rows of richly-ornamented pillars. The cloister 
is one of the purest and most graceful works of the 13th 
century (1228). The church has a number of imperfect 
turrets, and is surmounted by a square tower of the 17th 
century, with a statue of St Michael, which was crowned 
in 1877. The nave, which dates from the 11th century, is 
Norman; but the choir, which collapsed in 1421, has been 
rebuilt in the flamboyant style. Beneath is a fine crypt. 

jMont St Michel was a sacred place even in the time of the Druids. 
It became a seat of Christian worship in the 8th century, when a 
monastery was founded upon it (with the usual miraculous accom- 
paniments) by St Aiibert, bishop of Avi-anches. It soon became 
a favourite resort of pilgrims, not only from all parts of France, but 
also from G-reat Britain and Ireland, and even from Italy. It was 
plundered by the Normans; but Rollo, on Ms conversion, made 
restitution. At the time of the Conquest it supplied William of 
Normandy with six ships, and received a considerable share of the 
English spoils. About this time the monks began to give them- 
selves to learning and to collect a large library, and in the 12th 
century the estafiishment reached its highest prosperity. It was 
burnt by the ti-oops of Philip Augustus, who afterwards furnished 
large sums for its restoration (La Merveilie). St Louis (Louis IX.) 
made a pilgrimage to Mont St Michel, and was afterwards very liberal 
to it. During the hundred years’ war it offered a memorable resist- 
ance to the English ; and here, on 1st August 1469, Louis XL 
instituted the order of St Michel, and held a brilliant chapter. ^ A 
similar celebration was held by Francis I. During the religious 
wars the Huguenots made repeated unsuccessful attempts to seize 
the fortress ; it opened its gates to Henry IT. after his abjuration. 
About 1616 the Benedictine monks of Mont St Michel were re- 
placed by monks of the Congregation of St Maur ; after the Eevolu- 
txon the abbey was used as a prison for political offenders. It is 
now an historical monument; it contains an orphanage, and is under- 
going repairs. 

" MONTSEEEAT, one of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies, situated 16"* 45^ N. lat. and 62° T W. long., 
is 12 miles long and 8 broad in its widest part, and has an 
area of 32 square miles. The uneven and rugged surface 
suggests possibly volcanic origin. Its general appearance 
is very picturesque, the most interesting natural feature 
being the Sou&i^re. The island was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, and received its name either because 


of its, broken appearance or after the mountain in Spain. 
It was colonized by the English tinder Sir Thomas Warner- 
in 1632, and was taken by the French in 1664. Restored 
to the English in 1668, it capitulated to the French in 
1782, but was again restored in 1784. It is now a pre- 


sidency under the general government at Antigua, and has 


a legislative council, composed of officials and crown nomi- 
nees, The climate is the most healthy in the West Indies. 
The population (10,087) consists principally of negroes, 
with several hundred whites. The revenue and expendi- 
ture average <£5600 per arinmn. Sugar exports range from 
1200 to occasionally 2000 tons. An important industry 
is the cultivation of limes and the manufacture of juice. 
About 700 puncheons of raw lime juice, 300 hogsheads of 
concentrated juice, and an increasing quantity of fresh green 
limes are exported annually. For the three years ending. 
1880 the average value of imports was £26,390, of exports 
£32,963. The principal town is Plymouth, lying midway 
along the south-w'est coast. 

MONTSEEEAT. Thirty miles to the north-west of 
Barcelona in Spain there rises a very remarkable mountain 
of grey conglomerate, 24 miles in circumference, and at its. 
loftiest point (San Geronimo) a little more than 4000 feet 
in height. From the comparative lowness of the surround- 
ing district, and f?:om its extraordinary configuration, it is 
a conspicuous object for many miles around. The mountain 
consists of jagged pinnacles and spires rising abruptly from 
the base of the mass, which is cloven with many clefts, and 
abounds with steep precipices. It is the Moois Sen-atiis of 
the Romans, the Monte Serrado of the Spaniards, and is 
thus named either in allusion to its jagged appearance, like 
the teeth of a saw, or because the eastern face is split, as. 
if sawn, — wEich occurred, say the Spanish legends, at the 
time of the crucifixion, when the rocks were rent. The^ 
arms of the monastery represent a mountain with a saw 
resting upon it and penetrating some distance into its mass. 
Its pinnacles and pyramids and sharp angular masses, 
resemble a mountain of hard crystalline volcanic tuff which 
occiirs between Akureyri and Kalmanstunga in Iceland. 
The effect of Montserrat may be realized faintly if we place 
ourselves upon the roof of Alilan cathedral, and imagine the 
forest of spires magnified a thousandfold. The central 
spire will represent San Geronimo. The result of this varied : 
contour in the case of Montserrat is to make it one of the 
most picturesque places in Europe. Paths wind along the 
faces of the precipices, - ascending to bare grey summits,, 
descending to sheltered valleys filled with evergreens and 
flowers. The Pyrenees are seen in one direction, the sea in 
another, while the Llobregat winds at the foot of the 


mountain through the village of Monistrol. Manresa and 


other villages are seen scattered over the plain; and hills 
covered with a warm red soil alternate with rich valleys. 
Street says of Montserrat, — “After much experience of' 
mountains, it strikes me more each time that I see it as. 
among the very noblest of rocks.” 

The monastery, a great pile of buildings, stands upon a ^ 
narrow platform on the edge of a vast chasm in the eastern 
face of the mountain. It owes its existence to an image 
of the Yirgin, said to have been carved by St Luke, and 
brought to Barcelona by St Peter in 30 a.b. When the- ' 
Moors invaded the province in 717, the image was taken 
to Montserrat and hidden in a cave. In 880 Gondemar, 
bishop of Yich, was attracted to the cave by sweet sounds 
and smells, and there found the image, which he determined 
to take to Manresa. But at a certain spot on the mountain 
the image refused to proceed farther ; there it was conse- 
quently deposited, and a chapel was erected to contain it. 

A stone cross near the walls of the monastery still marks 
the' spot where the image refused to move. Round the 
chapel a nunnery was built, and in 976 this was enlarged 
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.and converted into a Benedictine monastery, Philip IL 
• built the present cliiir(‘h. In 1835 the monastery was 
suppressed and despoiled of the vast treasures which had 
.acciiinukted during the Miildle Ages. But the biiiidings 
were allowed to reiimin, as well as a few of the fathers to 
'take charge of the Yirgiids shrine. At present they number 
IS; a liundrfMl years ago there were 76 monks, 28 iay- 
brotliers, 25 singing boys, together with surgeon, physician, 
..and servants. The I'josseasiotis then consisted of numerous 
hamlets, hesid<.?s great quantities of plate and jewels, includ- 
ing 85 fcii\'cr lamps. 

Nuesrra ue Mont.serrat, Patrotia de Cataluua, is one of the 

most ei'ielii'.'d*- 1 in Spain, ninl her eliiireh is visited nuiuiiiliy 

by more thon H0,0i)0 ]»ii/ 4 rinH. It is a small earvxal wooden image, 
“'regularly iiamlsune*, hut the eolonr of a negro woman,” and pos- 
sesses ujagmihetui t ] ohe.-> and jewels. It lias been visiteil by ii umbers 
of sovereigns and .liigli eeele.siaslics, and by millions of Catalonians. 
In September 1«8I it was suleninly crowned by Lf3o XIIL, wlio sent 
a crown fi'oin iionie for tliat purpose. C^uantities of ex 'votos are 
ollbred at the shrine, ; wax iriodcls of injured or diseased limbs, 
models of ships, pictures and elotlics, jewels and silver hearts. 
As the celebrity and s:inetiTy of ^lontserrat increased, so did the 
number of devotcus. Ignatihs Lssyola laiil his sw’ord upon the altar 
of tho Virgin, and, placing himseif under lier protection, started from 
IMontserra’t to emumeuce his new life. IMany eminent Spaniards, 
weary of the world, have retired to this monasfeiy to end their days. 
Some preferred solitary hernu rages perched among tho rocks. Of 
these thc.re "were fifleeu, elevcm of which once formed a via sacra, 
ending at th e sn mini f of San Gernnimo. Tliey were destroyed by the 
French, hut the ruins of some of them stiii remain. From all the 
view is inagniticont; some arc indeed placed on tho edges of preci- 
pices in almost inaccessible [ilace.s. There arc also eaves in the moun- 
tain, some <if w]i.!(,‘h were ibrineriy occupied by monks. The most 
celebrated of these are tlie cave of the \^irgin^ in -which the iSanta 
Imufcn remniued hid<Ien until found ly Gonderaar, and the cave 
of Fray Juan G.arin, a notorious sinner, who ended his days in the 
practice of revolting penances at Montserrat. At Collhato, on the 
south-east side of the mountain, near the base, there are also some 
very curious caves. 

AIOXTUCLA, JEAN-IilTiEXXE (1725-1799), a learned 
mathematician, was the son of a merchant, and wa^ born 
at Lyons in 1725. He attended the college of the Jesuits 
in his native city, and was early distinguished for his 
tenacious memory and his aptitude for mathematics. At 
the ago of sLxteeu he removed to Toulouse to prosecute the 
study of law; and after taking the usual degrees he re- 
paired to Paris. There his conversational powers, his solid 
tnformation, and his acquirements as a linguist soon intro- 
duced him to the notice of the learned. In the society of 
DAlemhcrt and Lalancle his taste for mathematical studies 
was coiilirined and stimulated. After publishing two anony- 
mous treatises on tlie Quadrature of the Circle and on the 
Duplication of the Cuhe^ he gave to the world in 1758 the 
first part of his great work, The History of Mathematics, 
Kot long after this liis merits were recognized by the 
-Government, and he was promoted to several important 
‘Offices. He was appointed intendant-secretary at Grenoble 
in. 1758, secretary to the expedition for colonizing Cayenne 
. in 17 64, and premier commis des batimeiits ” and censor- 
royal for mathematical books in 1765. During the next 
twenty-five years his time was divided between his official 
duties and the study of his favourite ‘science. The Revolu- 
tion then ensuing deprived him of his income, and left him 
in great destitution. The offer in 1795 of a mathematical 
chair in one of the schools of Paris was declined on account 
of his infirm health, and he was still in straitened circum- 
stances in 1798 when he published a second edition of the 
first part of his History. Ho also enlarged Ozanam's 
Mathemntical Eecreaiiom^ afterwards published in English 
by Dr Hutton (4 vols., Lond., 1803). About four months 
before his death (December 1799) a pension of 2400 francs 
was conferred upon him. His History of Mathematics was 
completed by Lalande, and published at Paris in 1799-1802 
(4 vols. 4to). 

Montiicla’s v/ork was the first history of mathematics worthy of the . 
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name. ' It is eharacteri/ed alike by t-IegaiH c of stylo and by breadth; 
of treatment. M.ontuda rurelv fails m on ndour, and never in breadth 
of sympathy ; he lived at a time when it \Yonld have been pardon- 
able to treat inathematies “as a Frencb seieuee,” yet ho eminot 
with justice be accused of Chauvinism. Tho* study oi the liistoiy 
of mathematics has gixaitly revived of late years, especially in 
Germany', and nuiuerons monographs on special departments liave 
appeared, in which, as was to be expoeteri, manj* defects and some 
positive errors in Montucla’s W'ork have been pointed out, but, 
taken as a whole, it stands as yet uiisiiptu’sctled, unrivalled, fit, as 
to its admirable style and enduring qnality, to be compared with 
Gibbon’s Decline ami Full of the Eoman. Frnpirc. 

MOHZxk (locally Monscia), a city of Italy in tho pro- 
vince of 'Hilan, at "the branching of the railway for Lecco 
and Como, lies on the Larnljro, a trilnitary of the Po, 
mainly on tlio right bank, in a healthy and attractive 
situation. Of the" rnedheval fortifications little remains 
save the Porta d’ Agrafe. The cathedral of Bt John 
Baptist is the principal object of interest : Theodelinda’s 
basilica was enlarged at the close of the 13th century by 
throwing the atrium into the main building, and the 
present marble facade was erected about the middle of 
the 14th by Matteo da Oampione. On the^ left-hand 
side of the front rises an incongruous brick-built tower, 
278 feet high, erected by Peregrini. Within the cimrcli 
are the iron crown of Lombardy (removed by Austria 
in 1859, and since restored) and the relics of Theodelinda, 
comprising her crown, fan and comb of gold, and the 
golden lien and seven chickens, representing Lombardy 
and her seven provinces. Hext to the cathedral in artistic 
importance come the church of Santa Maria in Istrada, 
and the broletto or old palace of the commune, usually 
.styled the Arengario : the former (founded in 1357) has a 
rich Bramantesque fa(;ad6, reckoned one of the best pieces 
of terra-cotta "work in Lombardy, and the latter is raised 
on a systein of pointed arches, and has a tall square tower 
terminating in machicolations surrounding a sharp central 
cone. San Michele was the scene of the coronation of 
Conrad III. in 1128, and San Gerardo (formerly SanP 
Ambrogio) is named after the patron saint of Monza, 
Gerardo de’ Tiiitori, who founded the first local hospital in 
1174, The royal palace of Monza (1777), with its exten- 
sive gardens and parks, lies not far from the town on the 
banks of the Lambro. Cottpn goods, and felt hats are the 
staple products of Monza industry; then dyeing, organ- 
building, and a publishing trade. The population of the 
city was 15,450 in 1871, and that of the commune increased 
from 24,661 in 1861 to 28,012 in 1881. 

Local antiquaries claim for Monza (Modicia or Modsetia) the rank 
of a Roman colony, but it cannot have been a place of consequence 
till it attracted the discerning eye of Theodoric ; and, though it was 
a favourite resideuce vlth his immediate successors, its first im- 

g n-fent associations are with Theodelinda (see vol. xiv. p. 815). 

uiing the period of the republics Monza was sometimes inde- 
pendent, sometimes subject to Milan. The Yisconti, who ulti- 
mately became masters of the city, built a castle in 1325 on the 
site now occupied by the Palazzo Durini. In the course of its 
history Monza has stood thirty-t\vo sieges, and been repeatedly plun- 
dered, notably by the forces of Charles Y. The countsliip (1499- 
1796) was purchased in 1546 by the wealthy banker Durini, and 
remained in his family till the Revolution, 

MOOLTAN. Bee Multan. 

^ MOOISr, The. The subject of the moon divides itself 
into two separate branches, the one concerned with the con- 
stitution of the lunar globe, the other with its motions. 
For the first subject the reader is referred to the article 
Asthohoiviy (voL ii. p. 801 ^g.) ; the present article is con- 
fined to the second, wffiich is commonly called the Zmar 
Theory. 

The lunar theory does not yet form a well-defined 
body of. reasoning and doctrine, like other branches of 
mathematical science, but consists only of a series of 
researches, extending through twenty centuries or more, 
and incapable of being welded into a consistent whole. 
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This state of things arises from the inherent difficulties 
and complexities of the subject, and from the fact that no 
one method or system has yet been discovered by which 
•all the difficulties can be surmounted and all the com- 
plexities disentangled. Hence each investigator, when he 
has desired to make any substantial advance beyond his 
predecessors, has been obliged to take up the subject from 
a new point of view, and to devise such method as might 
seem to him most suitable to the special object in hand. 
The historical treatment is therefore that best adapted 
to give a clear idea of the results of these investigations. 
The ancient and modern histories of the subject are quite 
distinct, the modern epoch commencing with Xewton. The 
great epoch made by Copernicus did not extend to the case 
of the moon at all, because in every investigation of the 
moon’s motion, modern as well as ancient, the motion is 
referred to the earth as a centre. Hence the heliocentric 
system introduced no new conception of this motion, except 
that of taking place round a moving earth instead of round 
a fixed one. This change did not afiect the consideration 

- of the relative motion of the earth and moon, vdth which 
alone the lunar theory is concerned. The two stages of 
the iunar theory are therefore — (1) that in which the treat- 
ment was purely empirical, (2) that in wffiich it was founded 
.rationally on the law of gravitation. 

It is in the investigation of the moon’s motion that the 
merits of ancient astronomy are seen to the best advan- 
tage. In the hands of Hipparchus (see Astronomy, vol. 
:ii. p. 7 49) the theory was brought to a degree of precision 
which is really marvellous when we compare it, .either 
with other branches of physical science in that age, or 
with the remarks and speculations of contemporary non- 

- .scientific writers. Whether this was wholly the work of 
Hix^parchus, or whether he simply perfected a system 
.already devised by his predecessors, it is now impossible to 
.say j but, so far as certain knowledge extends, the -works of 
Ms predecessors did not embrace more than the deter- 
mination of the mean motion of the moon and its nodes. 
Although the general fact of a varying motion may have 
clpteen' ascertained, the circumstances of the variation had 
probably never been thoroughly investigated. The dis- 
coveries of Hipparchus were : — 

1. The Eccentricity of the MoonJs Orbit — found that 
the moon moved most , rapidly near a certain point of its 
■orbit, and most slowly near the opposite point. The law 
of this motion was such that the phenomena could be re- 
X3resented by sux^posing the motion to be actually circular 
,and uniform, .the apparent variations being explained by the 
hypothesis that the earth was not situated in the centre of 
the orbit, but was displaced by an amount about equal to one- 
twentieth of the radius of the orbit. Then, by a well-known 
law of kinematics, the angular motion round the earth would 
be most rapid at the point nearest the earth — that is, at 
perigee — and slowest at the x^^oint most distant from the 
earth — ^that is, at apogee. Thus the apogee and perigee 
became two definite points of the orbit, indicated by the 
variations in the angular motion of the moon. 

2. The Motion of the Perigee and Apogee, — ^As already 
defined, the perigee and apogee are at the ends of that 
diameter of the orbit which passes through the eccentrically 
situated earth, or, in other words, they are on that line 
which passes through the centre of the earth and the centre 
of the orbit. This line was called the line of apsides. On 
•comparing observations made at different times, it was 
found that the line of apsides was not fixed, but made a 
complete revolution in the heavens, in the order of the 
signs of the zodiac, in about nine years. 

3. The Numerical Determination of the Elements of the 
Moorts Motion, — ^In order that the two capital discoveries 
just mentioned should have the highest scientific value it - ' 
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was essential that the numerical values of the elements 
involved iai these comx>iicated motions should be fixed with 
precision. This Hipi^archus was enabled to do by iunar 
eclix^ses. Each eclipse gave a moment at which the longi- 
tude of the moon was 180° different from that of the sun, 
and the latter admitted of ready calculation. Assuming 
the mean motion of the moon to be known and the X}erigee 
to be fixed, three eclipses observed in different points of 
the orbit would give as many true longitudes of the 
moon, which longitudes could be emxfioyed to determine 
three unknown quantities — the mean longitude at a given 
epoch, the eccentricity, and the position of the perigee. 
By taking three eclipses sex'mrated at short intervals, both 
the mean motion and the motion of the x^erigee would be 
known beforehand, from other data, with sufficient accuracy 
to reduce all the observations to the same ex;)Och, and thus 
to leave only the tliree elements already mentioned un- 
known. In the hands of a modern calculator the x^roblem 
would be a very simple one, requiring little more than the 
solution of a system of three equations with as many un- 
i known quantities. But without algebra the solution was 
! long and troublesome, and not entirely satisfactory. Still, 

I it was i^robabiy correct within the necessary limits of the 
errors of the observations. The same three elements being 
again determined from a second triplet of eclipses at as 
remote an epoch as possible, the difference in the longitude 
of the x^origee at the two epochs gave the annual motion 
of that element, and the difference of mean longitudes gave 
the mean motion. Such was the method of determining 
the elements of the moon’s motion dovni to the time of 
Gopernicus. 

The determination of the eccentricity from eclipses, as above 
described, leads to an important error in the resulting value of the 
eccentricity, owing to the effect of the neglected evection. AYe 
know from our modern theory that the two principal inequalities 
in the moon’s true longitude are-— 

6®*29 sin g (Equation of centre) 

+ 1°*27 sin (2Z) - g) (Evection), 

where g — mean anomaly, and D = mean angular distance of the 
moon from the sun. ISTow during a lunar eclipse we ahvays have 
D = 180® very nearly, and = 360®. Hence the evection is then 
-- 1®-27 sin </, and so has the same argument, g, as the equation of 
centre, and so is conibunded with it. The value of the equation 
of centre derived from eclipses is thus (6°*29 - 1®'27 = 6®'02) sing. 
Therefore the eccentricity found by Hix)parchus and Ptolemy ^yas 
only 6®, and was more than a degree less than its true value. 

The next important step in advance was the discovery 
of the “evection,” which is described by Ptolemy (see 
Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 750) as if made by himself. In 
view of the bad habit which Ptolemy had of making his 
own observations verify results previously arrived at, which 
were sometimes in error, we must view such a discovery 
hy him as quite exceptional, and as best explainable by the 
large magnitude of the outstanding error. Although, aa 
just shown, the erroneous eccentricity found hy Hipparchus 
would always represent eclipses, so that the error could 
never be detected by eclipses, the case was entirely different 
when the moon was in quadratures. Comparing the in- 
equalities already written with that found by Hipparchus, 
we see that the latter required the correction — 
-''r*27{smy4-sin(2i)-^7)} - 
H’27 {(1 - cos 2i)) sin g -f- sin 2i> cos g} . 

At quadratures we have D = ±90°, 2D — 180°, and hence 
cos 22) = - 1 and sin 2D = 0. The omitted inequalities 
at these points of the orbit have therefore the value 
2° '54 sin g, a quantity so large that it could not fail to be 
detected by careful observations with the astrolabe. Such 
an inequality as this, superposed upon the eccentric motion 
of the moon, was very troublesome to astronomers wffio had 
no way of representing the celestial motions except by 
geometrical construction. The construction proposed by 
Ptolemy was so different from those employed for the 
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inotbra of tha planets, and %YithaI so intricate, tliat little 
interest attaches to it. 

The student of Arabian .science may find much to interest 
him in the asfcronoiideal speeiiktions of the Arabs, but tlii.s 
people do nut seem to have fiiriiislied anything in the way 
of suggostivo theory. lu the fourth book of De liemdu- 
whore we iiud the lunar theory of Copernicus, no 
writer Liter tLorn Ptolensy is referred to. ^Moreover, as 
alivajly iotinrUed, tbe work of Copernicus in this partieu- 
Iiir direeliuii forms little rooro than an e[>Lsode in the his- 
tory of tlie .^ribjcet. lue v.nrkiug hypothesis of the great 
i'ouiu'bj' of mo'leim astronotny was borrowed from tiie 
aa*h.iits, and was rlnt the ia-h>.t,iai motions were all either 
oiivular or coinprumihd of circular motions. The 
1 liioi.". of eqnal circular motions, though accepted h)^ Iholeiny 
in name, was so stnuiied by him in its a]fpiicatkms that 
little was left of it in the jiiu^ff/rst (the Arabic translation 
of ])is S^)itaj‘U), Hut, by taking the privilege of compound- 
ing eireuiar motions indefinitely — -in other w'ords, of adding 
oue epicycle to auoth.tr-— Copernicus "was enabled to rej>re- 
sent the planetary and lunar inequalities on a uniform 
system, tlioiigli his heavens were perhaps worse scribbled 
o'er " than tliose of Ptolemy. To one e[ucycle representing 
the ocfuatiou of the centre he added another for the evection, 
and thus represented the longitude of the moon both at 
quadratures and oppositions. But the third inequality, 
variation,'' W'hio'h attains its maxima at the octants and 
vanishes at all four ip-iarters, was unknown to him. To 
Tycho .Brahe Is commonly and justly ascribed the discovery 
of the variation. Joseph Bertrand of .Paris has indeed 
claimed the discovery for Abii. 'hWefd, an Arabian astro- 
nomer, and has made it appear j>robable that Abii d-Wefa 
really detected inequalities in the moon's motion wdiicli 
now kruuv to Iiave been the variation. But he has not 
shown, on the part of the Arabian, any such exact de- 
scription of Tlie phenomena as is necessary to make clear 
his claim to the discovery. As regards Tycho, although 
he discovered the fact, he could add nothing in the -way of 
suggestive theory. To the double epicycle of Copernicus 
he was obliged to add a motion of the centre of the whole 
lunar orbit round a circle whose circumference passed 
through the centre of the earth, two revolutions round 
this circle being made in each lunation. Kepler, by intro- 
ducing a moving ellipse having the earth as its focus, was 
enabled to make a nearer approach to the truth than any 
of Ids predecessors. But the geometrical hypotheses by 
which ho represented the inequalities due to the action of 
the sun form no greater epoch in the progress of science 
than do the geometrical constructions of his predecessors. 
We may therefore dispose of the ancient history of the 
lunar theoiy by saying that the only real progress from 
Hipparchus to Kewdon consisted in the more exact deter- 
mination of the mean motions of the moon, its perigee 
and its line of nodes, and in the discovery of three new 
inequalities, the representation of which required geometri- 
cal constructions increasing in. complexity with every step. 

The modern lunar theory commenced with Kewton, and 
Consists in determining the motion of the moon deductively 
from the theory of gravitation. But the great founder of 
modern mechanics did not employ the method best adapted 
to lead to the .desired result, and heiice his eiforts to con- 
struct a lunar theory are of more interest as illustrations 
of his wonderful power and correctness in mathematical 
reasoning than as germs of new methods of research. He 
succeeded perfectly in explaining the elliptic motion of two 
mutually attracting bodies round their common centre of 
gravity by geometrical constructions. But' when the prob- 

^ The full title, 2)e Mevolutionibus OrUum CedesUum JMyri VI* 
(small folio, JNuremiberg, 15i3)* 




Icm w'as one of determining tlic variations fro.m the elliptic 
motion which would be produced by a third body, such 
constructions could lead only to approximate results. The 
path to modern methods w^as opened up by the Continental 
mathematicians, whose great work consisted in reducing 
the problem to one of pure algebra. The chasm between 
the la^vs of motion laid down by Ke^vton and a problem 
of algebra seems so difficult to bridge over that it is worth 
while to show in what the real spirit of the modern method 
consists. We call to mind the statement of Kewton's first 
two laws of motion : that a body uninfluenced by any force 
moves in a straight line and with uniform velocity for ever, 
and that the change of motion is proportional to the force 
impressed upon the body and in the direction of such 
force. These twT> law’-s admit of being expressed in alge- 
braic language tliiis ; — let us put m the mass of a material 
point; its distance from any fixed plane whatever; ^ 
the time ; X the sum of the components of all the forces 
acting upon the point in the direction perpendicular to the 
fixed piane, it being supposed that each force is resolved 
itito three mutiially perpendicular components, one of which 
is perpendicular to the fixed plane; then the differential 
equation. 

expresses Newton's first two law^s of motion with a com- 
pleteness and precision which is entirely w^anting in ai! 
statements in ordinary language. The latter can be no- 
thing more than lame attempts to express the equation in 
language which may be understood by the non-matlie- 
matical reader, but which bear the same relation to the 
algebraic equation that a statement of the operations of 
the Bank of England in the symbolic language of a tribe 
of savages would bear to the bank statement in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. By taking t^vvo other planes, perpen- 
dicular to each other and to the first plane, we have three 
equations like the one last -written. The law of gravitation 
and New^ton’s third law of motion enable us to substitute 
for X and the other forces the masses and coordinates of 
the various attracting bodies. Thus the data of the problem’ 
are expressed by a triplet of three equations for each attract- 
ing body. The integration of these equations is a problem of 
pure algebra, which, when solved, leads to expressions that 
give the position of each body in terms of the time, wffiich 
is what is wanted. The special form which it is necessary 
to give the equations has not been radically changed during 
the century and a half since this method of research was 
opened out. The end aimed at is the algebraic expression 
of ali the quantities involved in the form of an infinite 
series of terms, each consisting of a constant coefficient 
multiplied by the sine or cosine of an angle increasing 
uniformly with the time. It is indeed a remarkable fact 
that, not-witlistanding the great advances -wffiich modern 
mathematics has made in the discovery of functions more 
general than the old-fashioned sines and cosines of ele- 
mentary trigonometry, especially of elliptic functions, yet 
the form of development adopted by the mathernaticians of 
the last century has remained without essential change. 

It will be instructive to notice the general and simple property 
of tlie trigonometric functions to whicii is due tlieir gi’eat advan- 
tage in tlie problems of celestial mechanics. It may be expressed 
thus :— any number of quantities ^ each of which is ex- 
pressed in the form of a trigonometrie series in which the angles 
increase uniformly with the time, then all the powers and products' 
of these quantities, and, all their differentials and integrals with 
respect to the time, may he expressed in series of the same form* • This, 
theoi'em needs only an illustration by an example. Let our quan- 
tities be X and Y, and let us suppose them expressed in the form 
X= a cos + 5 cos ^ 4- c cos (7+ , &c. 
sin X 4- 5' sin iS' + c' sin O' 4- , &c. j 
in which we may suppose that the quantifies a, I, c, ko,, converge 
towards zerq. ^In forming their pro4t||^ the first term will- be* 

^ 
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m' cos A sin A\ But we have cos A sin A' sin (A'+A) 
sin {A’ -A), Hence the product A" F will be of the form 

X aa! sin {A’ + A) -f- J rt-Fsiii {A' ~ A) + hM' sin (A + B' + ),&c., 

which is another series of tlie same general form. Moreover, if 
•we suppose the angles -^4, kc., to increase uniformly with the 
time— that is, to admit of expi’cssion in the form 
A = a + mt, A' = a' + ni't, &c— 
w'e shall have, by in tegratiiig, 

2j xr dt=-£^co, + cos (A'- A), &e, 

which, again, is a trigonometric series of the same general form, 
which admits of being manipulated at pleasure in the same way 
as the original expressions X and Y. This property does not 
belong to the elliptic functions, and in consequence, notwitli- 
standiiig the great length of the trigonometric series, no attempt 
to supersede them has been successful. 

The efforts to express the moon’s motion by integrating 
the differential, equations of the dynamical theory may be 
divided into three classes. ( 1 ) Laplace and his immediate 
successors found the problem so complex that they sought 
to simplify it by reversing its form • instead of trying from 
the beginning to express the moon’s coordinates in terms of 
the time, they effected the integration by expressing the 
time in terms of the moon’s true longitude. Then, by a 
reversal of the series, the longitude was expressed in terms 
of the time. Although it would be hazardous to say that 
this method is unworthy of further consideration, we must 
admit that its essential inelegance is such as to repel rather 
than attract study, and that it holds out no promise of 
further development. (2) By the second general method 
the moon’s coordinates are obtained in terms of the time 
by the direct integration of the differential equations of 
motion, retaining the algebraic symbols which express the 
values of the various elements. Most of the elements are 
small numerical fractions : e, the eccentricity of the moon’s 
orbit, about 0*055 ; the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
about 0*017; 7 , the sine of half the inclination of the moon’s 
orbit, about 0*046 ; m, the ratio of the mean motions of 
the moon and earth, about 0*075 ; and the expressions for 
the longitude, latitude, and parallax appear as an infinite 
trigonometric series, in which the coefficients of the sines 
and cosines ai'e themselves infinite series proceeding accord- 
ing to the powers of the above small numbers. This 
method was applied with success by Pontecoulant and 
Sir John W. Lubbock, and afterwards by Delaunay. It 
should be remarked that the solution by the first method 
appears in the same form as by this one after the true 
longitude is expressed in terms of the mean longitude. 
(3) By the method just mentioned the series converge so 
slowly, and the final expressions for the moon’s longitude 
are so long and complicated, that the series has never been 
carried far enough to insure the accuracy of all the terms. 
This is especially the case with the development in powers 
of the convergence of which has often been questioned. 
Hence, when numerical precision alone is aimed at, it has 
been found' best to avoid this difficulty by using the j 
numerical values of the elements instead of their algebraic ' 
symbols. This method has the advantage- of leading to 
the more mpid and certain determination of the numerical 
values of the several coefficients of sines and cosines. It 
has the disadvantage of giving the solution of the problem 
only for a particular case, and of being inapplicable in 
researches in which the general equations of dynamics have 
to be ai)plied. It has been employed by Damoiseau, Hansen, 
and Airy. 

The methods of the second general class are those most 
worthy of study. And among these we must assign the 
first rank to the method of Delaunay, developed in his 
Tkeorie dti Momement de la Lune, because it contains a 
germ which may yet deyelop into the great desideratum of 
a general method in celestial mechanics. To explain it, 
we must call to mmcL^HcJeneral method of “variation of 


elements,” due to Lagrange. This method is applicable to 
cases in which a problem of dynamic,s can be completely 
solved when any small forces wffiieh conie into play are 
left out, but which does not admit of direct solution when 
these forces are included. Omitting the small forces, 
commonly called “disturbing forces,” let us suppose the 
problem of the motion of a body under the influence of the 
“principal forces” completely solved. This wdil mean 
that we have found algebraic expressions for the coordi- 
nates which determine the j)ositioii of the body in terms 
of the time, and (in the case of a material point) of six 
constant quantities, to wdiicli we may assign values at 
pleasure. Then Lagrange showed how, by shpposing 
these constant quantities to become variable, the same 
expressions could be used for the case in wffiich the effect 
of the disturbing forces was included. In other words, the 
effect of the disturbing forces could be determined by 
assuming them to change the constants of the first approxi- 
mate solution into very slowly varying elements.. 

In the researches on the lunar theory before Delaunay 
the principal force was taken to be the attraction of the earth 
upon the moon, and the disturbing force was that due to 
the sun’s attraction. When the action of the earth alone 
was included the moon would move in an ellipse, in accord- 
ance with Kepler’s laws. The effect of the sun’s action 
could be allowed for by supposing this ellipse to be mov- 
able and variable. But when it was required to express 
this variation the problem became excessively complicated, 
owing to the great number of terms required to express 
the sun’s disturbing force. How, instead of passing from 
the elliptic to the disturbed motion by one single difficult 
step, Delaunay effected the passage by a great number of 
easy steps. Out of several hundred periodic terms, the 
sum of which expressed the disturbing force of the sun, 
he first took one only, and determined the variations of 
the Keplerian ellipse on the supposition that this term 
; was the only one. In the solution the variable elements 
of the ellipse would be expressed in terms of six new con- 
stants. He then showed how these new constants could 
be taken as variables instead of the elements of the original 
ellipse. Taking a second term of the disturbing force, he 
expressed the new constants in terms of a third set of con- 
stants, and so repeated the process until ail the terms of 
the disturbing force were disposed of. 

Among applications of the third or numerical method, 
the most successful yet completed is that of Hansen. 
His first work appeared in 1838, under the title Funda- 
menta nova investigationis orbit x verx quam luna perlustrate 
and contained an exposition of his ingenious and peculiar 
methods of computation. During the twenty years follow- 
ing he devoted a large part of his energies to the numerical 
computation of the lunar inequalities, the re-determination 
of the elements of motion, and the preparation of new 
tables for computing the moon’s position. In the latter 
branch of the work, he received material aid from the 
British Government which published his tables on their 
completion in 1857. The computations of Hansen were 
published some seven years later by the Saxon Eoyal 
Society of Sciences. 

It is found on comparing the results of Hansen and 
Delaunay that there are some outstanding discrepancies, 
which, though too small to be of great practical importance, 
are of sufficient magnitude to demand the attention of 
those interested in the mathematical theory of the subject. 
It is therefore desirable- that the numerical inequalities 
should be again determined by an entirely different, method. 
This is the object of Sir G. B. Airy’s Numerical Lunar 
Theory e which is not yet completely published, but is 
sufficiently far advanced to give hopes of an early compler 
tion. The essence of Sir George’s method consists in 
, , XVL --- loi 
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with a ]!rovi.<ioiiai a] ‘proximate solution (that of 
I )el lunay bting acoeptod for the purpose), and substituting 
the exprussioius fur tiie inoun's coor<Iiiiatcs in the funda- 
menlai dilien-ailial iH|Hatioiis of Die moon's motion as dis- 
turbed by the sum if tlm theory were perfect, the two 
sidles 'of each epuutif>u would come out equal As they 
do not Ciuue out exactly equal, Bir George i>uts the problem 
in the form: Wlait ectrrections must be applied to the 
expres.dons for the coordinates that the two sides may be 
luatle equal? He then shows how tliese corrections may 
be fniiiid hy solving a vsy stein uf equations. 

'file s».-vtc’al ittetlioils wliieli we have described have for their 
object the deton uinatiou of the motion of the moon 
otiuid the i;a,rtli under the iiidueiiCG of the combined attractions 
«d till.; e-artii and .sun. In other words, the (piestion is that of 
sdviiig the eidcl<ra1ed “prolilem of three bodies"’ in the special 
v/hen tme of tiie budie.s, the sun, lias a much greater mass than 
tlic otlier two, and is at a jnuch greater distance from them than 
they are, from each oilier. All inethods lead to a solution of the 
saiue general form wliicli vto .shall now de.sci'ibe. Let us put </ the 
’ inodij’s moan .Miioinaly ; (/ the mean anomaly of the sun (or earth) ; 
w the angular distance of the lunar perigee from, the moon’s node 
on the ecii]dic ; tt>' the angular distance of tlie sun’s perigee from 
the moon s node on tlie ecliptic. Wlien no account is taken of the 
action of the .sun the anghis y and <J increase uniformly with the 
time, representing in fact the uniform motion of tlie moon round 
the earth and of the eartli round the siui, wliile w and (J remain 
constant. Wlien account is taken of the action of the sun all four 
i'jf the angles chaiige with a uniform progTe.s.sive motion. ‘ In conse- 
quence, tlie mean orbit of the 3110011 round the earth becomes a 
moving (dii]ise whose major axis makes a revolution round the 
earth in about nine years, and the line of whose nodes makes a 
revolution in aliout eighteen and a half years, xlli the other ele- 
luunts of this ellipse — namely, its major axis, its eccentricity, and 
it.s iiicliiiiition to the oidiptic — remain absolutely constant however 
long tile motion may continue, unless some other disturbing force 
than tliat of the .sun comes into play. But in the actual motion of 
the moon there are periodic deviations from this ellipse, which may 
bo represented by an in Unite trigonometric series, each term of which 
is of the form 

cGrin or co.s) (ig + /y -fiw -i-iV}, 

in which the quantities c are absoliittdy constant coefficients, and 
'i, i\ j, amiy are integers which may take all combinations of values 
— po.sitive, negative, or 2 ero. The circular function is, a sine in 
the ex]>ressiuu for longitude or latitude, a cosine iii the expression 
f.jr tlie parallax. Also, J imd f mu.st be both even or both odd in 
the exprt‘.s.sions for longitude and -jiarailax, but the one even and 
the other o<ld in the case of the latitude. For example, if we sup- 
po,sey, /, and i all 2 eru, wo shall have terms of the form 
t'l sill y t-Co sin sin 3/ -f- , &c. 

To write other terms, suppose ^ = 1, then we have terms of the 

■ form 

q sin (y ~ y j -h q .sin {y -{- g) -f- q sin {g + 2(f) + , kc. 

Taking the ca.se wheny=2 and /= -2, we shall have terms of 

■ ti'ie form 

m I sin (y - y' -j- 2 c.j - 2w') -r sin {g - 2g' + 2a? - 2a)') -P , &c. 

As tlie indices i, i', /, and / become larger, the coefficients c, e, m, 
&c., hecome smaller; but the number of terms included in the 
theories of Hansen and Delaunay amount to several hundreds. In 
tlie analytical theories, like that of Delaunay, each of the coeffi- 
cients e, c, kc,, is a complicated infinite series, but in the numerical 
theorievS it is a constant number. And the principal problem of 
the modern theory of three bodies is to find the appropriate co- 
efficient for each of these hundreds of terms. 

Action of the Planets on the Moon. — For nearly two centuries it 
has been known from observations that the mean motion of the 
moon round the earth is not absolutely constant, as it ought to 
be were there no disturbing body but the sun. The general fact 
that the motion has been accelerated since the time of iTolemy 
was first pointed out by Halley, and the amount of the acceleration 
was found by Dunthorne. After vain ellbrts by the greatest mathe- 
maticiaiLs of the last century to find a physical cause for the 
acceleration, Laplace was siicces.sfiil in tracing it to the secular 
diminution of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, produced by the 
action of the planets. He computed its amount to be 10" per 
century — that is, if the place of the moon were calculated forward 
on its mean motion at the beginning of any century, it would at 
the end of the century be 10" in advance of its computed place. 
This theoretical result of Laplace agreed so closely with the 
acceleration found by Lalande from the records of ancient and 
inediccval eclipses that it was not questioned for nearly a century. 
In 1852 Mr John C. Adams showed that Laplace had failed to 
take account of a series of terms, the effect of which was to reduce • 


the aceelenation to 6" or less. The result was biconsistent with 
' the accounts of ancient eclipses of the sun, and a cause for the 
discx*epancv had to be sought for. A. probable cause wns pointed 
out, first by Ferrel, and afterwards by polaunay. Tlie former, 
jn papers published in Gould's Astrononuccil Journal, and in the 
Proceedings oi the Amcii(am Academy of Arts and Sciences, showed 
that the action of the moon on the tidal waves of the ocean would 
have the effect of increasing the time of the earth’s axial rotation 
or the length of the day, which is necessarily taken as the unit of 
time. Since, as the days became longer, the xnoon would move 
farther in one day, though its absolute niotion should reinain 
unchanged, and hence an apparent acceleration would be the result. 
That tins cause really acts there can be no doubt. But the data 
for determining its exact amount are discrepant. If_ we take only 
such data as are purely astronomical— namely, tlie eclipses recorded 
by Ptolemy between 720 B.c. and 150 a.d., and those observed by 
the Arabians between 800 and 1000 A. in— the apparent excess of 
the observed acceleration to be accounted for b^qtlie tidal retarda- 
tion amounts to only 2" per century, and may be even less. But 
this small acceleration is entirely incompatible with conclusions 
drawn from certain supposed accounts of total eclipses of the sun, 
notably the eclipse associated with the name of Thales. This is 
the famous eclipse supposed to be alluded to by Herodotus when 
he describes a battle as stopped by a sudden advent of darkness, 
which had been predicted by Thales. If the true value of the co- 
efficient resulting from the combined effect of tidal retardation of 
the earth and secular acceleration of the moon is less than 10", 
then not only could the path of totality not have passed over the 
field of battle but the greatest eclipse could not have occurred till 
after sunset. In fact, to represent this and other supposed eclipses 
of the sun, the acceleration must be increased to about 12", which 
is near the value found by Hansen from theory, and adopted in 
his tables of the moon. But his theoretical computation is un- 
doubtedly incorrect, because in computing in what manner the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit enters into the moon’s motion he 
took account only of the first approximation, as Laplace had done. 
The following is a summary of the present state of the question 
The theoretical value of the acceleration, assuming the 

day to be constant, is, accordmg to Delaunay 6"T76 

Hansen’s value, in Ms Tables cle la Lime, is 12’18 

Hansen’s revised but still theoretically erroneous result is 12 *56 
The value which best represents the siipiposed eclip.ses 
G) of Thales, (2) at Larissa, (3) at Stikkelstad, is about 11 *7 
The result from purely astronomical observations is. .... . 8 *3 

The result from Arabian and modern observations alone 

is about.......... 7*0 

Inequalities of Long Peme?.— Com bined with the question of the 
secular acceleration is another which is still entirely unsettled-— 
namely, that of inequalities of long period in the mean motion of 
the moon round the earth. Laplace first showed that modern 
observations of the moon indicated that its mean motion was 
really less during the second half of the 18th century than during 
the first half, and hence inferred the existence of an inequality 
having a period of more than a century. All efforts to find a 
satisfactory explanation were, however, so unavailing that Poisson, 

' in 1835, disputed the reality of the inequality. But Airy, from 
his discussion of the Greenwich observations between 1750 and 
1830, conclusively proved its existence. About the same time 
Hansen announced that he had found from theory two terras of 
long period arising from the action of Yeniis which fully corre- 
sponded to the inequalities indicated hy the observations. These 
terms, as employed in his Tables de la Lime, are 

15"*34 sin (- f/- 16/-[-lS/'-f33° 36') 

-f 21"*47 sin (8/' - 18/ + 4“ 44'), 

in which g, /, and /' represent the mean anomalies of the moon, 
the earth, and Venus respeetivelj^ During the first few years 
after the publication of Hansen’s tables they represented observa- 
tions so well that their entire correctness was generally taken 
for gi'anted. But doubt soon began to be thrown upon the 
mequalities ^of long period just mentioned. Indeed, Hansen 
himself admitted that the second and larger term was partly empiri- 
cal, being taken so as to satisfy observations between 1750 and 1850. 
Delaunay re-coinputed both terms, and found for the first term a 
result substantially identical with that of Hansen. But he found 
for the second or empirical one a coefficient of only 0"‘27, which 
woiild be quite insensible. With this smaller coefficient the obser- 
vations from 1750 could not be satisfied, so that, so far as observa- 
tions could go in deciding a purely mathematical question, the '■* 
e'sddence was in favour of Hansen’s result. But on comparing 
Hansen’s tables with observations between 1650 and 1750 it was. 
found that the supposed agreement with observation was entirely 
illusory. Moreover, since 1865 the moon has been steadily falling 
behind the tabular place. These inequalities of long period have 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. , The most plausible supposi- 
tion is that they are due to the action of one or more of the larger 
planets. But the problem of the action of the planets on the moon 
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is tlie most difTiciilt and intricate of celestial mcclmiiics, and 3lo 
satisfactory general metliod of attacking it lias yet been found. 
The sources of dihicnlty are two in niiniber. First, the disturbing 
action oi* the planets is niodified by that of the sun in such a way 
that the ordinary equations of disturbed elliptic motion are no 
longer rigorous, and hence new and more complicated ones must 
be constructed. And, secondly, the combination of tlie four bodies 
—moon, earth, sun, and planet— leads to terms so numerous and 
intricate that it has hardly been found possible to isolate them. 
The question has, indeed, been raised whether tlie rotation of the 
earth on its axis, and hence the unit of time, may not be subject to , 
slow and irregular changes of a nature to produce apparent corre- I 
spending changes in the motion of the moon. But it has recently ; 
been found, from a discussion of the observed transits of Mercury : 
.since 1677, that, although such inequalities may exist, they cannot j 
have the magnitude necessary to account for the observed changes 
■of long period ill the moon’s motion. i 

The following is a summary of the present state of the various | 
branches of the lunar theory. (1) The numerical solution of the j 
prohlein of the snii’s action on the moon may be regarded as quite l 
satisfactory, at least when Hansen’s results shall have been verified j 
by an independent method. (2) The analytic theory needs to be ! 
perfected by finding some remedy for the slow convergence of the ^ 
series by which it is expressed, but its general form may be regarded 
as quite satisfactory. (S) Except in one or two special cases, the ; 
action of the planets on the moon, when treated with the necessary | 
rigoniy is so intricate that no approach to a satisfactory solution 
has yet been attained. When this desideratum is reached, the j 
mathematical theory will be complete. (4) The general discussion | 
of ancient and modern observations wnth a view to finding what | 
real or apparent inequalities of long period in the mean motion may ; 
exist is still to be finished. With it the astronomical theory will be 
complete. (S. N.) 

MOORCROFT, William {c. 1770-1825), traveller in ^ 
Asia, was born in Lancasiiire, about 1770. He was edu- 
cated as a surgeon in Liverpool, but on completing his 
course he resolved to devote himself to veterinary surgery, 
and, after studying the subject in France, began its practice 
in London. In 1 7 9 5 he published a pamphlet of directions 
for the medical treatment of horses, with special reference 
to India, and in 1800 a Cursory Accomit of the Methods of 
Slioemg Horses. Having been offered by the East India 
Company the inspectorship) of their Bengal stud, Moorcroft 
left England for India in 1808. Under his care the stud 
rapidly improved j in order to perfect the breed, he resolved 
to undertake a journey into Central Asia to obtain a stock 
of Turcoman horses. In company with Captain William 
Hearsay, and encumbered with a stock of merchandise for 
the purpose of establishing trade relations between India 
and Central Asia, Moorcroft left Josimath, well within the 
mountains, on 26th May 1812. Proceeding along the valley 
of the Dauli, they reached the summit of the frontier pass 
of Niti on 1st July. Descending by the towns of Daba 
and Grhortope, Moorcroft struck the main upper branch of 
the Indus near its source, and on 5th August arrived at 
the sacred lake of Manasarowara. Returning by Bhutdn, 
he was detained some time by the Gurkhas, and reached 
Calcutta in November. This journey only served to whet 
MoorcrofFs ap)petite for more extensive travel, for which 
he prepared the way by sending out a young Hindustani, 
who succeeded in making very extensive explorations. In 
company with this young man and George Tf ebeck, Moor- 
croft set out on his second journey in October 1819. His 
enterprise was looked upon rather coldly by the directors, 
who merely allowed him his pay for a time, all the expenses 
being borne by Moorcroft himself. By way of Almor4 and 
Srinagar, Lahore was reached on 6th May 1820. On 14th 
August the source of the Biyah (Hyphasis) was discovered, 

^ and subsequently that of the Chensib. Leh, the capital of 
: 'Lad4k, was reached on 24th September, and here several 
' months were spent in exploring the surrounding country. 
A commercial treaty was concluded with the Government 
■of Laddk, by which the., whole of . Central • Asia was 
virtually opened to British trade. Kashmir was reached ' 
on 3d November 1822, and by the Pir Panjdl mountains 
Jal414b4d on 4tli June 1824, Cabul on 20th June, and by 


Khulm, Kunduz, and Balkli Moorcroft arrived at Bokhara 
on 25th February 1825. Eveiy where he bought horses 
for the company, and endeavoured to establish tra.de 
relations, xit Andkho in Cabni Aloorcroft was seized 
with fever, of which he died on 27th August 1825^ Trebeck 
surviving him only a few days. It was not till sevcral'years 
afterwards that his papers were obtained by the Asiatic 
Society, and published under the editorship of Horace 
Hayman Wilson in 1841 under the title of Travels m the 
Himalayan Fremnees of Hindustan and the Funflb^ in 
Ladakh and Kashmir^ in Peshavna^ Kahid^ Kwidun^ and 
Bokhara^ from 1819 to 1825. Though jmbiisliecl so long 
after the traveller’s death, the narrative was a valuable 
contribution to a knowledge of Central Asia, and still 
remains a classic. In vol. xii. of Asiatic Fesearches will 
be found an account by Moorcroft of his first journey, and 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i., a 
paper on the Purik sheep. 

MOORE, Edavaed (1712-1757), minor poet, dramatist, 
and miscellaneous writer, was the son of a dissenting minis- 
ter of Abingdon, wiiere he wus born in 1712. He w-as the 
author of the thrilling domestic tragedy of The Gamester, 
originally produced in 1753 with Garrick in the leading 
character, and still in the repertory of acting plays. It is 
perhaps the strongest lesson against gambling ever preached 
from stage or pulpit. The literary merit of the play is not 
great, but it is povrerfully constructed and full of impressive 
incident, and the career of Beverley the gambler (a character 
modelled on Fielding’s Captain Booth) affords great scope 
for the actor. Moore also wuote tvro comedies. As a poet 
he produced clever imitations of Gay and Gray, and 
with the assistance of Lyttelton, Chesterfield, and Horace 
Walpole conducted The World (1753-57) during the great 
decade of the revival of periodical essay-wTiting. The World 
followed Johnson’s Rainhler, and w-as follow^ed by The Idler ; 
it had as rivals The Adventurer and The Connoisseur. Aloore 
died at London in 1757. 

MOORE, De John (1730-1802), born at Stirling in 1 7 30, 
was one of the most prominent wuiters of travels and novels 
in the latter part of the ISth century. His novel Zehcco 
(published in 1789) produced a powerful impression at the 
time, and indirectly, through the poetry of Byron, has left 
an abiding mark on literature. The novel w^ould in these 
days be called a psychological novel ; it is a close analysis of 
the motives of a headstrong, passionate, thoroughly selfish 
and unprincipled profligate. It is full of incident, and the 
analysis is never prolonged into tedious reflexions, nor 
suffered to intercept the progress of the story, wdiile the 
main plot is diversifled with many interesting episodes. 
The character took a great hold of Byron’s imagination, 
and probably influenced his life in some of its many moods, 
as well as his poetry. It is not too much to say that the 
common opinion that Byron intended Childe Harold as a 
reflexion of himself cannot be cleared of its large mixture 
of falsehood wuthout a study of Moore’s Zeluco. Byron 
said that he intended the Childe to be “a poetical Zeluco,” 
and the most striking features of the portrait w^ero un- 
doubtedly taken from that character. At the same time 
it is obvious to everybody acquainted with Aloore’s novel 
and Byron’s life that the moody and impressionable poet 
often adopted the character of Zeluco, fancied himself and 
felt himself to be a Zeluco, although he was at heart a 
very different man. Aloore’s other works have a less 
marked individuality, but his sketches of society and man- 
ners in France, Germany, Swutzerland, Italy, and England 
furnish valuable materials for the social historian. Like 
his countrymen Burnett and Boswell, he was a sagacious, 
penetrating, and in the main unprejudiced observer, with 
something of a natural historian’s interest in the human 
species ; and he had exceptional opportunities of observation. 
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He was a doctor Isy | o'ofe.ssiou, fin<l tlie son of a Btirling- 
sliire (‘lergynrrUi. After taking his medical degree at 
Glasgow, he ssa’ved ^vith tin? army in Flanders, then was 
attached to the imnsehold oi the English ambassador at 
Paris, thefi for live years in Glasgow,.' next 

travelhsl an the Phurinent for live years %vitli a young 
nobleman, hcttled fur some years as a physician in Lon- 
don, accuiiipaiiied Lmxl Lauderdale to Paris in 1792 and 
witnessed some of the jnindpal scenes of the Eevolntion. 
Ail chesses tlnis came under his observation, while his pro- 
fi*s>ion |tr)>i*rved him in an unusual degree from flippant 
bias. His works attest great shrewdness and sagacity of 
judgment, ami show no small skill in literaiy presentation. 
He died at I.ondou in 1802. 

aMQC )P E, Hnt Joiix (1761-1 809), the only English 
general who has gained lasting fame by the conduct of a 
retreat, wa>s the s<'m, of Dr Moore (the subject of the pre- 
{‘eding notice), and was born at Glasgow on 13th November 
1761. It was his appointment as tutor to the young duke 
of Hamiltou which procured for John ]\Ioore educational 
advantages by which he ]>rofited so much as to be called 
in after life the most cultivated oflicer in the army. It 
was thou the fasliion for young noblemen to travel from 
court to court, and Moore accompanied his father and the 
duke to all the chief cajiitaLs in Europe, until he was 
suddenly ordered in 1777 to join the 51st regiment, in 
which ho had boon appointed an ensign. Helearned his 
drill at Minorca, and in 1779 w’as appointed lieutenant and 
paymaster in a neov regiment recently raised by the duke 
of Hamilton, with wiiich he served in America till the peace 
of 1783. In 1784 Moore, though but twenty-three years 
of age, was returned ])y the duke of Hamilton as member 
of pai-iiatnent for the united boroughs of Selkirk, Peebles, 
aTul Linlitlagow. In paiiiament Jie does not seem to have 
opened Ms mouth, though he always voted with the Govern- 
ment ; but lie made scune useful friends, notably the duke 
of York and Pitt. In 178S he w'as promoted to a majority 
in the 51st regiment, and in 1700 he became lieutenant- 
<;oionci and resigned his seat in parliament. He soon got 
Ms ivgiiiieiit in lino order, and in 1792 sailed with it for 
the Mx'diterrauean. He was too late to assist at Toulon, 
Imt was enga,ged throughout the operations in Corsica, and 
especially disringuished himself at the taking of Calvi. 
After the expulsion of the Freucli, Moore became very in- 
ti inate with Paoii and many of the leading Corsican patriots, 
wliieh intimacy wus so obnoxious to Sir Gilbert Elliot, the 
viceroy, that Moore w^as ordered to leave the island in forty- 
eight hoiu’s. Sir Gilbert's hasty conduct by no means met 
with approval in London, and Moore was gazetted briga- 
di(3r-g6ricral, and ordered to proceed with his brigade to 
the West Indies. In April 1796 he reached Barbados, 
and at once became the right hand of Sir Kaiph Aber- 
cromby, the commander-in-ciiief. The first enterprise w^as 
the reconquest of the island of St Lucia, which was com- 
pletely occupied by an agent of Victor Hiigues with a 
mixed force of Caribs, negroes, and Frenchmen. The key 
of the island w’as a fortified and almost impregnable height 
called the Morne Fortune, which was at last stormed, though 
with great loss, by the valour of brigadier-generals Moore 
and Hope, wdio were to be comrades on a yet more memor- 
able field. After this success, Sir Kaiph left the island, 
and appointed Moore governor and commander-in-chief. 
A difticult post he found his government, owung to the 
swarms of Caribs and negroes in the woods ; but just as 
he w^s on the point of triumphing he fell ill of yellow fever, 
and wus ordered home. In 1798 he was well and again 
eager to be on active service, and he accompanied his friend 
Abercroniby over to Ireland, where he received the com- 
mand of the Bandon dfetrict. In the Irish rebellion of 
1798 he distinguished himself by his activity in saving 
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Wexford from destruction after the battle of Vinegar Hill 
His services w’ere in iiniversol request, and Abercroniby 
insisted ui)on Ills serving with Mm in the expedition to the 
Helder in 1799, where he did creditably all that was credit- 
ably done in that ili-nianaged expedition. On his return 
from Holland he W'as made colonel of the 5 2d regiment, 
and in 1800 accompanied Abercroniby to the Mediterranean 
as maijor-general. ; 

Tiirougiioiit the Egyptian expedition he commanded the 
reserve, and especially distingnislied himself at the battle 
of Alexandria, when he w^.as wounded in three places, and 
behaved wdtli such distinction that he w^as recognized uni- 
versally as the greatest English geneiM, now that Aber- 
cromby was gone. The short interval of the peace of 
Amiens did not injure Moore’s prospects, and in 1803 he 
w^as appointed commandant of the camp at Shornclifie. 
Here he proved his greatness as an organizer, for it w^as 
at this time that he organized those light regiments which 
were to form the reserve in liis own campaign and the 
light division in the Peninsular War. While at Shorncliffe 
he renewed his intimacy wdth Pitt, Avho was then residing 
at Walmer Castle, and wdio on his return to office made 
Moore a knight of the Bath, and consulted him on every 
military proj ect . Fox, when he succeeded to office, sho w^ed 
the same appreciation of Moore, and in May 1806 appointed 
Mm second-in-command to his brother, General Fox, wffio 
was ordered with a strong force to Sicily to supersede Sir 
John Stuart. Moore won but little credit at this time, for 
there was none to gain, but employed his time, according 
to Napier, in failing in love with Mi.^s Fox, to wffiom, 
however, he never proposed, fearing to be accepted for his 
position and not for himself. In 1 807 he was able to escape 
from the intrigues of the Sicilian court, and w^as ordered 
to Portugal, which he reached too late to make any defence 
of Lisbon, already in the possession of the French. He 
then went home, and had four months’ rest, the last he 
ever had. In May 1808 he was ordered wdth a force of 
11,000 men to S'vveclen to assist the king against the united 
forces of France and Kussia. The mad conduct of the 
Swedish king, however, who even went so far as to declare 
Sir John Moore under arrest when he refused to acquiesce 
in his plans, ruined any chance of successful co-operation, 
and the English general made his escape and returned tO' 
England. He was at once ordered to proceed with his 
division to Portugal, where Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
already landed ; but the appointment of Dalrymple and 
Burrard to the chief commands was even more of a slight 
on Moore as a general of European experience than on 
Wellesley, whose laurels had Mtherto been won in India. 
He regarded himself as personally insulted by the ministers, 
and especially by Lord Castlereagh, but deemed it his duty 
to go where he was ordered. He met his reward; for when, 
after the excitement caused by the Convention of Cintra, 
Dalrymple and Burrard went home, he was left in com- 
mand of the largest English army since the commencement 
of the war. Wellesley had appreciated him, and in an 
interesting letter (published in the Wellington Besioatchei) 
had expressed his desire to use his own great political 
influence to reconcile him to the ministers and the ministers 
to him. 

Now began the glorious three months on which Moore’s 
reputatiGn as a soldier and a statesman must rest. The 
Biianiards, flushed with their former success at Baylen,. 
regarded Napoleon, who had in person crossed the Pyrenees, 
as another Dupont, and loudly summoned Moore to a share 
in their coming victories. Moore knew better what was. 
the value of Napoleon’s genius, but he had been commanded 
to assist the Spaniards, and therefore gave the order to 
advance. His army marched in four distinct divisions, 
and on 13th November , 1898 he concentrated at Saia- 


inanca^ -wliere lie waited to see what would happen. He 
Iieard that a subsidiary force under Sir I)a%id Baird 
had arrived at Corunna, and ordered it up to join him. 
At Salamanca he remained a whole month w-atching the 
triumphant successes of hTapoleon and his lieutenants, and 
learning Jiow little Spanish reports or Spanish valour were 
to be relied on. Though irritated by the menaces and 
abuse of Frere, the English minister to the junta, he 
•waited till the 13th December, hearing daily of Spanish 
defeats, and then he determined to draw off upon his own 
small force the ■weight of Napoleon’s power, and thus give 
Andalucia the winter in wdiicli to organize an army and 
prepare for another Baylen. With this intention he 
advanced through Toro and Mayorga, -where Baird joined 
him, to Bahagiin. He j udged rightly that N apoleon would 
never advance into Andalucia and leave the English behind 
him, but that he would turn all his power against them. 
Having once drawn Napoleon’s attention to himself, he 
began Ms famous retreat and fell back quickly, fighting 
every day and invariably with success. He now could 
test the military spirit he had taught at Shorncliffe, for 
the reserve under Sir Edw'ard Paget consisted entirely of 
his own light regiments. To detail each step of the retreat 
and every skirmish wu-)uld be but to rewrite Napier ; suffice 
it to say that, wdth great loss of life and material, Moore 
reached Corunna on 12th January 1809. But the fleet to 
take the army home was not there ; and the English would 
have to fight Soult, wffiose army was even more weakened 
and demoralized than Moore’s, before they could embark. 
It ^vas on 16 th January that Moore fought his last battle ; 
he fell early in the day, and knew at once that his wound 
•was mortal. His last hours were cheered wnth the know- 
ledge of victory, but w^ere spent in recommending his old 
friends, such as Graham and Colborne, to the notice of the 
Government. Sir H. Hardinge’s description of these hours 
is in its “way inimitable, and in it must be studied how 
a modern Bayard should die in battle, every thought being 
for others, none for himself. 

It may be possible in the face of bis heroic death to exaggerate 
Moore’s actual military services, but his influence on the British 
army cannot be overrated. The true military s^urit of discipline 
and of valour, both in officers and men, had become nearly extinct 
during the American war. Al)ercromby, who looked back to the 
traditions of Alinden, was the first to attempt to revive it, and his 
work was carried on by Moore. The formation of the light regi- 
ments at Shoriiclifte was.tlie answer to the new Trench tactics, and 
it was left to Wellington to show the success of the experiment. 
Moore’s powe7’S as a statesman are shown in his despatches written 
at Salamanca, and he had tlie truest gift of a great man, that of 
judging men. It may be noticed that, while Yf ellington perpetually 
grumbled at the bad qualities of liis officers and formed no school, 
Moore’s name is associated with the career of all who made their 
mark. Among generals, Hope, Graham, Sir E. Paget, Hill, and 
Craufurd, all felt and submitted to his ascendency, and of younger 
oflieers it w'as ever the p)roud boast of the Hapiers, Colborne, the 
Beckwiths, and Barnard that they -were the pupils of Moore, not of 
Wellington. Hay more, he inspired an historian. The description 
of Moore’s retreat in Napier is perhaps the finest piece of military 
history in the Eiiglisli language, not only because the author was 
present, but because his heart was with the leader of that retreat ; 
and, if Napier felt towards Wellington as the soldiers of the tenth 
legion felt towards Civsar, he felt towards Moore the personal love 
and devotion of a cavalier towards Montrose. 

The great authority for Moore’s life is the Life of Sir John Moore^ hy his 
brother, J. G. Sloore (1833) ; see also Narrative of the Campaign of Sir Joiin 
Moore in Spain, by his brother, J, 0. Moore (4to, with plans, 1809) ; Napier, 
Feniimdar JVar, Bk. iv., and his Life of Sir Charles Napier. For views adverse 
to Moore’s retreat, see Charmilly, Narrative (1810), and Sir Bartle Frere, Lije 
of the Rt. Hon. J. H, Frere (published in vol. i. of his works). Consult also 
"Wilson, Campaign in Egypt, for JMoore’s services there, and the Life of Gilbert 
Elliot, First Lord Minto, for the squabble in Corsica. (H. M. S.) 

MOORE, Thomas (1779-1852), born at Dublin on 28tb 
May 1779, fairly shares with Lord Byron the honour of 
being the most popular poet of his generation. Whatever 
may be thougiit now of the intrinsic qualities of his verse, , 
this much cannot be. denied. The most trustworthy of all 
measures of popularity is the price put upon a writer’s Work 


in the publishing market, and when Moore's friend Perry, 
in negotiating the sale of the unwritten Lalla Ihiokh^ 
claimed for the poet the highest price that had uj) to that 
time been paid for a poem the publisher at once assent ed . 
Moore was then in the heyday of liis reputation, hut twemty 
years later publishers were still willing to risk their thou- 
sands on his promise to produce. Much of Moore’s success 
was due to his personal charm. This at least gave him 
the start on his road to popularity. There is not a more 
extraordinary incident in the history of our literature t]ia.n 
the instantaneousness with which the son of a huinlde 
Dublin grocer just out of his teens, on his first visit t<i 
London, captivated the fashionable world and established 
himself in the course of a few months as one of its prime 
favourites. The youth crossed St George’s Channel in 1799 
to keep terms at the Middle Temple, carrying with him a 
translation of the Odes of Ancicreon^ which he wished to 
publish by subscription. In a very short time he had 
enrolled half the fashionable world among his subscribers, 
and had obtained the permission of the prince of Wales 
to dedicate the work to him. The mere power of writing 
graceful and fluent amatory verses would not alone have 
enabled the poet to work this miracle. Moore’s social gifts 
were of the most engaging kind. He charmed all whom he 
met, and charmed them, though he was not a trained 
musician, with nothing more than with his singing of his 
owm songs. The piano, and not the harp, was his instru- 
ment, but he came nearer than anybody else in modern 
times to Bishop Percy’s romantic conception of the minstrel. 
To find a parallel to him we must go back to the palmy days 
of Provengal song, to such troiihadonrs and jonglem's as 
Arnaud Daniel and Perdigon, viiose varied powers of 

I entertainment made them welcome guests wherever they 
went. It w’-as not merely the fashionable world that the 
young adventurer captivated ; the landlady of liis lodgings 
in London, a countrywoman of his ov.m, offered to place at 
his disposal all the money of wliich she had the command. 

The fragment of autobiography in which Yloore draws 
a softly-coloured picture of his early life in Dublin lets us 
into the secret of the seeming miracle of his social con- 
quest. Externals apart, the spirit of his social surround- 
ings in Little Aungier Street had much in common with 
the society to which he was introduced in London. He 
was born in the proscribed sect of Catholics, whose exclu- 
sion from the society of the Castle produced a closer union 
among their various ranks, and thus, from the first, Moore 
was no stranger to the more refined gaieties of social inter- 
course. It was, nf)on the whole, a gay life in Catholic society, 
though the conspiracy of the United Irishmen “vvas being 
quietly formed beneath the surface. Amateur theatricals 
was one of their favourite diversions, and gifts of reciting 
and singing were not likely to die for want of applause. 
Moore’s schoolmaster was a leader in these entertainments, 
a writer of prologues and epilogues and incidental songs; 
and at a very early age Master Thomas Moore was one of his 
show-boys, ardently encouraged in all his exercises by a very 
affectionate mother at home. Before he left school he 
had acquired fame in his own circle as a song-writer, and 
had published, in the Anthologia Hihernica^ verses ‘Go 
Zelia on her charging the author with writing too much 
on love.” Tliis was in 1793. In that year the prohibition 
against Catholics entering Trinity College was removed, 
and next year Moore took advantage of the new” freedom. 
As one of the first Catholic entrants, he had an exceptional 
stimulus to w^ork, and there industriously acquired that 
classical scholarship with which he \von the hearts of such 
learned Whigs as Lansdowne and Holland, -v^diile he 
charmed fashionable ladies -with the grace of his songs. 

.Young Moore’s social atmosphere was, of course, strongly 
charged with patriotism and hatred of the excesses of 
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English despotism. Borne of Iiis closest friends in Trinity 
were deep in the consjjii’acj of 1798. But even for his 
patriotism — a gentiine passion which he never sought to 
disguise — Moore found plenty of syini)athy among the 
Whig political leaders, when he made their acquaintance in 
the first years of the century. 

Moore was fairly established in London society in the 
first year of the century, and from that time the hope of 
its applause was the ruling aspiration of his life and its 
judgment tlie standard of liis work. In his letters to his 
mother, which are delightiul prose lyrics and show the 
most charming vside of Moore’s character — he wrote to her 
constantly and with warm affection in his busiest weeks — 
we find him, even in 1800, declaring himself surfeited 
with duchesses and marchionesses, and professing his 
readiness at any moment to exchange all his fineries for 
Irish stew and salt fish. But he never did make the 
exchange, even for more potent attractions than the fare 
of his youth. He could not bear the shortest banishment 
, from fashionable drawing-rooms without uneasy longings. 
The dignity and ease, the luxury, the gaiety, the bright- 
ness of fashionable life, wholly satisfied his joyous and self- 
indulgent nature. When men of raiik courted liis company, 
wdien princesses sang his songs and peeresses wept at them, 
Moore was too frank to affect indifference ; he was in the 
highest heaven of delight, and wenf home to record the 
incident to his relatives or transmit it to posterity in his 
diary. If prudence wliispered that he was frittering away 
his time and dissipating his energies, lie persuaded him- 
self that his conduct was thoroughly worthy of a solid 
man of business : that to get a lucrative appointment from 
his political friends he must keep liimseH in evidence, 
and that to make liis songs sell he must give them a start 
with his own voice. But liis mind was seemingly hot 
much troubled either with sordid care or with sober pru- 
dence ; he lived in the happy present, and he liked 
fashionable company for its own sake, — and no wonder, 
seeing how lie was petted, caressed, and admired. Swift’s 
saying that great men never reward in a more substantial 
way those whom they make the conqianions of their jileasures 
was often in Moore’s mind. It was verified to some extent 
in his own case. Through Lord Moira’s influence he ivas 
appointed registrar of the admiralty court in Bermuda in 
1803. He went there to take possession, but four or five 
months of West India society, jingling pianofortes, and 
dusky beauties bored him excessively, and he appointed a 
deputy and returned to London, after little more than a 
year’s absence. The office continued to bring him about 
£400 a year for fourteen or fifteen years, but at the end 
of that time embezzlement by the deputy, for whom he was 
responsible, involved him in serious embarrassment. This 
was all that Moore received from his great political friends, 
— ^no great boon as things went in the days of patronage. 
He had hopes from Lord Moira in the Grenville ministry 
in 1806, — hopes of an Irish comniissionership or something 
substantial, but the king’s obstinacy about CathoHc emanci- 
iiation destroyed the ministry before anything worth having 
turned up. The poet’s long-deferred hopes were finally 
extinguished in 1812, when Lord Moira, under the Liverpool 
administration, went out as governor -general to India 
without making any provision for him. From that time 
Moore set himself in earnest to make a living by literature, 
his responsibilities being increased by his marriage in 1811. 
From his boyhood to 1812 may be called the first period 
of Moore’s poetical activity. 


He had formed the 


design 

of translating Anacreon while still at college, and several 
of the pieces published in 1801 under the nom de 2 ylume 
of “ Thomas Little ” were written before he was eighteen. 
The somewlaat ostentatious scholarship of the notes to Ms 
A^iacreon^ the parade of learned a||t|iorities, he explai^d 
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by Ms habit of oninivorous iwling in Trinity College 
library. Throughout his literary life he retained this liabit 
of out-of-the-way reading and clevea' display of it. Moore 
had really abundance of^ miscellaneous scholarship as well 
as great quickness in the analogical application of his 
knowledge; and, though he made sad havoc of quantities 
when he tried to write iii Greek, there was probably n 
scholar of his time who would have surpassed him in the 
interpretation of a difiicult passage. He seems to have 
spent a good cleal of time in the libraries of the gimt 
houses that he frequented; Moira, Lansdowme, and Koiiand 
were all scholarly men and book-collectors. It niigiit be 
asked, — What had '' passion’s warmest child,” whose '' onl,y 
books were women’s looks,” to do with obscure mediae val 
epigrammatists, theologians, and coiiimentators I But it 
would seem that Moore took the hints for many ot Ms 
lyrics from books, and, knowing the great wealth of fancy 
among medueval Latinists, turned often to them as likely 
quarters in which to find some happy word-play or image 
that might serve as a motive for his muse. The pniblic, 
of course, were concerned with the product and not witli 
the process of manufacture, and Little’s ” songs at once 
became the rage in every drawing-room. He fomid his 
songs in Yirgiriia when lie landed there on his way to 
Bermuda. And not only wm-e liis songs sung but his 
poems were read, passing rapidly through many editions. 
The hulk of them were simple fancies, gracefully, lliiently, 
and sometimes wittily expressed, the Ipist’s nioclels being 
the amatory poets of the ITtli century from Carew’ 
to Rochester. Carew" is the only eminent poet of that 
century wvith wiioni Moore will bear comparison. The 
highest praise that can be given to his amatory hiics is 
that he knew^ his audience, wTote directly for them, and 
pleased them more than any of his competitors. His 
23ublication of 1806 was savagely x^eviewx'd in the 

by Jeffrey, who accused Mm of a deliberate design 
to -corrupt the minds of innocent maidens with liiswunton 
fancies, and who had in consequence to figure in a ludicrous 
attempt at a duel— ludicrous in its circumstances, though 
Moore was ferociously in earnest. "We may w\dl acquit 
Moore of the diabolic intention attributed to Mm, but 
Jeffrey’s criticism of his poetry as poetry w'as just enougli. 
The only parts of the volume that Jeffrey praised w'ero 
the satirical epistles. The vein essayed in tliese e[>istles 
Moore pursued afteiwvards in Ms Corruption^ Intohtr((nt'<> 
(1808), and The Sceptic, a philosophical satire (1800) ; but 
as long as he kept to the heroic couplet and the manner 
of Pope he could not give full scope to his peculiar powa:;rs 
as a satirist. It may be remarked in passing that the result 
of the hostile meeting wuth Jeffrey is a striking evidence 
of the impressiveness of Lloore’s personality ; in the course 
of a few minutes’ conversation he changed a bitter critic 
into a lifelong friend. Of all the poetical enterprises that 
Moore undertook, either at this period or later, none wtis 
so exactly suited to his pow-ers as the task ].>roposed to him 
by the publisher Powder of supiffying fit w'ords to a colIetHcm 
of Irish melodies. The first mmil.>Gr appeared in 1 807, aiul 
it was so successful that for tw’-enty-seven years afteiwvards 
writing wmrds to music wus one of Moore’s most regular 
occupations and Ms steadiest source of income, ]\>w\‘r [>ay- 
ing.liim an annuity of £500. Six numbers of Irish molu* lies 
wrere published before 1815; then they turned to sacred 
songs and national airs, issuing also four more numbers of 
Irish melodies before 1834. Moore entered into this w^ork 
with his best and most practised pow-'ers and with ail Ids 
heart. From Ms boyhood he had been in training for it. 
The most characteristic moods of Irish feeling, grave and 
gay, plaintive and stirring, w'ere embodied in those airs, 
and their varietjr touched the wdiole range of Moore’s seiisL 
tiv^; spirit, carrying hii far beyond the shallows of his 
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spurious Anacreontic sentiment, namby-parnhy wlien not 
pnment; lie ^vrote mtli full inspiration, iinrese 
cerity, and tliorouglily roused faculty. Divorced from the 
music, many of them are insipid enough, hut they were 
never meant to be divorced from the music ; the music 
was meant, as Coleridge felt when he heard them sung by 
the poet himself, to twine round them and overtop them 
like the honeysuckle. Moore accomplished this with 
exquisite art. His most conspicuous failures may be 
trgced to his habit of taking as his starting-point not an 
emotional incident but some uninanageabie intellectual con- 
ceit. Hence arose intellectual discords, incongruous and 
imperfectly harmonized fancies, which even the music can 
liardiy gloss over. 

TLo regent’s desertion of the Wliigs in 1812 cut them 
off from ah hope of otlice for many years to come, and 
Moore from his last lio])e of a snug sinecure, when Lord 
}k[oira also was practically oblivious of him. There was 
at once a marked increase in his literary fertility, and he 
hi'oko ground in a new field, which he cultivated with 
jirc-eminent success — political squib-writing. Moore was 
incapable of anything like rancour, but he felt the dis- 
a})pointmeut of his liopes enough to quicken his fancy and 
sluirpen the edge of his wit. The ])rince regent, his old 
friend and patron, who was said to have begged all Lord 
M.'oira''s appointments for ])ersonal favourites, was his first 
butt. The prince’s defects and foibles, his fatness, his 
huge whiskers, his love for cutlets and curagoa, for aged 
mistresses and p/ractical jokes, were ridiculed with the 
lightest of clever hands. Moore opened fire in the 2fornin{j 
Chronicle^ and crow’ncd his success next year (1813) with 
a thin volume of ‘Mntercepted Letters,’’ The Twopemiy Post 
Bar/. A very little knowiedge of the gossip of the time 
enables us to understand the delight with wiiich Moore’s 
sallies W'ere received in the year wiiicli witnessed the 
imprisonment of Leigh Hunt for more outspoken attacks 
on the regent. Moore received every encouragement to 
work the new vein. He wrs at one time in receipt of 
a regular salary from tl lo Tunes ; and his little volumes 
of squibs published at intej'vals, — The FiiPje Fumili/ 
in Peu'is^ ISIS ; The Jfmrnal ejj a llhemher of the Fo<X)euranie 
Soclefip 1820 ; Fatdes for the llohj AJliance^ 1823 ; Odes 
on CUish^ Coru^ Catholics, a }id of he?' Matters, 1828; The 
F'udf/es in Eihjlemd, 1835 — ^^svent through many editions. 
The prose Memoirs of Cfapfain Poch (1824) may be added 
to the list. Moore’s only failure wus Tom Grlhh's 2[emorial 
to Conep'ess (1810), for wiiieh he had made an elaborate 
study of tliieves’ slang. It wars of course on the side of 
the. ^\liigs that Moore employed his pen, and his favourite 
topics veevQ the >system of repression in Ireland and the 
disabilities of the Catholics. He made rather too serious 
a claim for his pasquinades wdien he spoke of “ laying the 
lash on the back oi the bigot and the oppressor.” It wais 
not exactly a iash or a scourge that he wielded. It wars 
in happy, airily malicious ridieiiie of personal foibles that 
his stj-ength Jay ; he pricked and teased his victims wdtli 
sharp and tiny arrows. Bin\ light as his hand was, he wns 
fairly entitled to the enthusiastic gratitude of ins country- 
men for his share in effecting Catliolic eniancipaticn. 

The disappointment of 1812, which -started Moore on 
his career as a squib-waater, nerved him also to a more 
suhtaiued effort in serious verse than he had before at- 
tempted. Ba/la Bo<Ah wmuld never have been written 
r' the autlior’s necessities had not compelled him to ’work. 
To kec].j himself at the oar, he contracted with the Long- 
mans to supply a metrical roinaiico on an Eastern subject, 
■which should contain at least as many lines as Scott’s 
Eo'kch/, ana tbr %c]nch the publishers bound themselves to 
pay three thousand guineas cn delivery. The poem wm 

not published till May 1817 as his ImWtj 

. *■ 
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made most laborious preparation, loading himself slowly 
into familiarity with Eastern scenery and manners. He 
retired to a cottage in Derbyshire, near Lord Moira’s library 
at Doningtoii Park, that he niiglit work un interruptedly, 
safe from the distractions of London society ; and there, 
“ amid the snows of a Derbyshire winter ” as he put it, 
he patiently elaborated his voluptuous pictures of Bower- 
scented valleys, gorgeous gardens, tents, and palaces, 
and liouris of ravishing beauty. The confidence of the 
jiublisliers w^'as fully justified. Moore’s contemporaries 
w^ere dazzled and enchanted with Lalla Ilool-h. It wars 
indeed a wmndeiiul tour de force. There was 'not a single 
imago or allusion in it that an ordinary Engl is liman could 
understand without a foot-note. High testhnon ies ivere borne 
to the correctness of tlie local colouring, and the usual stories 
were circulated of Oriental natives who ivould not believe 
that Moore had never travelled in the East. iMoore was 
less successful in realizing Oriental character than he was 
ill details of dress and vegetation. His fire-w'orshipper 
is an Irish patriot betra3'ed by an informer, Ills Zelica a 
piously nurtured Catholic maiden brooding over unpaulonod 
sin, his Mokanna a melodramatic stage monster, — though 
t]nc\y are so thickly covered with Oriental trappings that 
tlieir identity is considerably disguised. Of the four tales 
put into the month of Ferainorz, the “ Veiled Prophet was 
the least suited to iMoore’s Turkey-car] jet treatment. W 
can understand the enthusiasm with which Moore's Orien- 
talism was received as “ the best that we have had yet,” 
and w'e can lionour the honest labour with winch he- 
achieved this success ; but such artificial finery, a.s the poet 
himself liad the sense to suspect, could have only a temporary 
reputation. He deliberately sacrhiced tlie higher qualities 
of poetry for accuracy of costume and soft melody of 
rhyme and rliythin, and he had liis reward. His next 
Orientalism, the Lores of the Anpcls, published in 1822, 
wMs hardly less popular than IhHph. The artificiality 
of the manufacture wus sho-wii by the ease with which, 
after a few editions, he clianged his aiigels from dews into 
Turks, to evade a cliarge of impiety wliieli wa.s su])poscd 
to impede the sale of tlio Avork. Imuiediately after the 
conqiletion of iMlia Poohk 2k[oore changed his residence 
to SIo]:»erton Cottage in Wiltshire, to be near Lord 
I Lansdowne and the library at Pinvood, his next literary 
project being a life of 8]ieri<lan. His ]fians Avere inter- 
rupted by the consequences of the rascality of his deputy 
at jlermiida, whicli lias been already mentioned. To 
avoid arrest for tlie sum embezzled, Moore retired to the 
C'Vmtiiient, andjixed his residence at Paris. He could not 
return till Hovember 1822, wlicn the affair was com- , 
}>romlscd. His friends lamented that the attractions of 
Paris occupied so much of his time, but, though his diaij 
contains almost daily records of visits to operas, fetes, 
and fashionable entertainments, it bIioavs also tiiat he 
was busier than he seemed. He wrote a goodly number 
of squibs during his exile, besides composing tlio Jjores of 
the Angels and accumulating materials for his prose tale 
of the Fpimrean — a fair amount of production consider- 
ing liis slow and painstaking habits of eonqjosition. His 
alertiies.s of mind, self-possession, and stcailijiess of purpeesa 
enabled him to Avork as fevA' men could in tlie midst of diver- 
sions and distractions ; and, although he Inmself took a 
brilliant; part in coin’crsation, w’c can sec, fi‘om a cninpari- 
son of his diary wltli his juilfiisliod Avritings, that he ki^pt 
his ears open fpr tacts and Avitticisms whieli hti aftenAamls 
made his own. The darling of the drawing-room was as 
much bee as bn.tterfi,y. On his return to England he 
resumed AAmlv steadily at his mcmv>ij'.s of Sheri<lan, writing 
Captain Mode as T esprit by the wuy The dherkhm 

triumphantly despatched in the aiuunin or 1825, I^foore’s 
next important Avork was the Life of The first 


volume of tliis was piiblisliecl early in 1830, and the second 
"was ready by tlie end of tbe same year. In 1831 lie com- 
pleted a memoir of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, for wMcli he 
had been collecting materials for some time. Moore’s 
biographies call for no comment, except that they were 
faithful and conscientious pieces of work. He spent 
much industry in the collection of characteristic anecdotes, 
for which his position in society gave him exceptional 
opportunity, llis connexion with the burning of Byron’s 
autobiography is too complicated a question to be dis- 
cussed here. His own version of the circumstances is 
given in his diary for May 1824. 

It was a misfortune for the comfort of the last twenty 
years of Moore’s life that he allowed himself to be drawn 
into a project for writing the ^bHistory of Ireland” in 
Larclner\^ Cyclo 2 :>sedia. Scott and Mackintosh scribbled 
off the companion volumes on Scotland and England with 
very little trouble, but Moore had neither their historical 
training nor their despatch in writing. Laborious con- 
scientiousness and indecision are a fatal combination for 
a man who undertakes a new kind of task late in life. 
The history sat like a nightmare on Moore for fifteen 
years, and after all was left unfinished on the melancholy 
collapse of his powers in 1845. From the time that he 
burdened himself with it Moore did very little else, beyond 
a few occasional squibs and songs, the last flashes of his 
genius, and the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion^ although lie had tempting offers of more 
lucrative and, it might have been thought, more congenial 
work. Moore’s character had a deeper manliness and 
sincerity than he often gets credit for; and his tenacious 
persistence in this his last task was probably due to an 
honourable ambition to connect himself as a benefactor 
with the history of his country, by opening the eyes of 
the English people to the misgovernment of Ireland. It 
was a misjudgment altogether; the light irony of 
Rock was much more effective than the minute carefully- 
weighed details of the history. Moore’s last years were 
harassed by the weakness and misconduct of his sons, and 
by pecuniary embarrassments. An annual pension of 
^0300 was conferred upon him in 1833, and he had always 
received large sums for his work ; but, while waiting for 
the sinecure which never came, he had contracted an 
unfortunate habit of drawing upon his publishers in 
advance. After the death of his last child in 1845, Moore 
became a total wreck, but he lingered on till 26th Eebriiary 
1852. The diary, which he seems to have kept chiefly 
that it might be the means of making soine provision for ; 
his wife, and which contains so many touching expressions | 
of his affection for her, was edited by Lord John Eussell 
with his letters and a fragment of autobiography in 1853- 
5t'. Tiie charge of vanity has often been brought against 
this diary from the writer’s industry in recording many of 
the compliments paid him by distinguished personages and 
public assemblies. It is only vanity that is annoyed by 
the display of vanity m others, (w. M.) 

MOOR-HElSr," the name by wnicn a bird, often called 
Water-hen and sometimes Galiinuie, as most commonly 
known in England. An earlier name was Moat-iien, wnich 
was appropriate in the days when a moat was the ordinary 
adjunct of most considerable houses in the country It is 
the Gallmiila chloropus of ornithologists, and almost too 
well known to need description. About the size of a small 
Bantam-hen, hut with the body much conjipressed (as is 
usual with members of the Family IMlidm^ to which it 
belongs), its plumage above is of a deep olive-brown, so 
dark as to ap>pear black at a short distance, and beneath 


^ Not 10 os confounded with " Moor-cock*’ or Moor-fowl,” names 
.Sormeriy in generaJ nss for tlie Red Grotse (vol. xL 221). 


iron-grey, relieved by some white stripes on the flanks, 
with the low^er tail-coverts eff pure white, — these last being 
very conspicuous as the bird swims. A scarlet frontlet, 
especially bright in the spring of the year, and a red garter 
on the tibia of the male render liiiii very shc)Vv'y. 
often frequenting the neighbGiirlioocl of man, the Moor- 
hen seems unable to overcome the inherent stealthy habits 
of the Rallidic, and hastens to hide^^ on the least 

alarm; but under exceptional circumstances it may be 
induced to feed, yet ahvays suspiciously, with tame ducks 
and poultry. It appears to take wing wdth difficulty, ami 
may be often caught by an active dog ; but, in reality, it 
is capable of sustained flight, its longer excursions being 
chiefly performed by night, wflien the peculiar call-note it 
utters is frequently heard as the bird, itself in visible in 
the darkness, passes overhead. The nest is a mass of 
flags, reeds, or other aquatic plants, often arranged with 
much neatness, almost ahvays near the w^ater’s edge, where a 
clump of rushes is generally chosen ; but should a niill-dani, 
sluice-gate, or boat-house afford a favourable site, advan- 
tage will be taken of it, and not unfrequeiitly the bough 
of a tree at some height from the gi’ound will furnish the 
place for a cradle. The eggs, from seven to eleven in num];)er, 
resemble those of the Coot (vol. vi. p, 341), but are smaller, 
lighter, and brighter in colour, with spots or blotches of 
reddish-brown. In winter, wiien the inland waters are 
frozen, the majority of Moor-hens betake themselves to 
the tidal rivers, and many must leave the country entirely, 
though a few seem always able to maintain their existence 
however hard be the frost. The common Moor-hen is 
extensively spread throughout the Old World, being found 
also at the Cape of Good Hope, in India, and in Japan. In 
America it is represented by a very closely-allied form, G, 
galeata^ so called from its rather larger frontal helm, and in 
Australia by another, G. tenehrosa., wiiich generally wants 
the white flank-markings. Both closely resemble G, cMor- 
opiis in general habits, as does also the G, pyrrhmloa of 
Madagascar, wfliich has the lower tail-coverts buff instead of 
wffiite. Celebes and Amboyna possess a smaller cognate 
species, G, hsematopus^ wnth red legs ; tropical Africa has 
the smallest of all, G, angidata ; and some more that have 
been recognized as distinct are also found in other more 
or less isolated localities. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the G. nesiotis of Tristan da Cunha,‘^ which has 
wholly lost the powder of flight concomitantly with the 
shortening of its wungs and a considerable modification of 
its external apparatus, as wxll as a strengthening of its pelvic 
girdle and legs.^ A more extreme development in this 
direction appears to be exhibited by the singular Ilahroplila 
I wallacii of Jilolo,^ and to some extent by the FartudiasUs 
j ixidficus of Samoa, ^ but at present little is known of either. 

^ Of other forms, vsuch as the common Gnllimda (Ergihra) 
phoeniciira, and Gallirex cristata of India, as wtH as the 
South-American species classed in the genus Porjdu/rlops^ 
there is not room to speak ; but mention should made 
of the remarkable Australian genus Tribonyx^ containing 
three species, which seem to" be more terrestrial than 
aquatic in their haunts and habits. 

^ Allied to all these is the genus ForpJiyrio^ including the 
bird so named by classical writers, and perhaps a dozen 
pther species often^ called Sultanas and Piir])Ie "Water- 
hens, r'or they all have a plumage of deep blue, — some 
becoming vioxet, green, or black in ] »arts, but preserving 
the wdiite lower taii-ooverts, so generally characteristic 
^ PfocTlool Society, 1861, p. 

® A somewhat intermediate form seems to he presented oy the 
Moor-hen of the island of St Denis, to the north ct Madagascar {Proc~ 
Zool. Society^ 1867, p. 1036), hitherto andescribed, 

^ Op. ciL, 1860, p. 365, pL clxxii. 

® Op. city 1871, p, 25, pi. ii. 

^ Amt. Mat Mistonjy seri 3, xx. p. 123. 
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of tlie group; and their beauty is enhanced by their scarlet 
bill and legs. Two, F. aUmi of the Ethiopian Region and 
the South- American F. parva^ are of small size. Of the 
larger species, F. Ccmdeus is the Porphyrio ” of the an- 
cients, and inhabits certain localities on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, \Yhile the rest are widely disj)ersed within 
the tropics, and even beyond them, as in Australia and 
New Zealand. But this last country has produced a more 
■exaggerated iotmyWotornis^ which has an interesting and 
perhaps unique history. First described from a fossil skull 
by Prof. Owen, ^ and then thought to be extinct, an example 
was soon after taken alive, ^ the skin of which (with that 
of another procured like the first by Mr Walter Mantel!) 
may be seen in tbe British Museum. Other fossil remains 
were from time to time noted by Prof. Owen but it began 
to be feared that the bird had ceased to exist, until a third 
example was taken about the year 1879, the skin and most 
of the bones of which, after undergoing examination in 
New Zealand by Dr Buller and Prof. T. eJ. Parker,^ found 
their way to the museum of Dresden, where Dr A. B. Meyer 
discovered the recent remains to be specifically distinct 
from the fossil, and while keeping for the latter the name 
M,:manfelii gives the former that of If. hochstetteri. What 
seems to have been a third species of Ifotomis formerly 
inhabited Lord Howe^s Island, but is now extinct (see 
Bums, voL iii. p. 732, note). Whether the genus Aptornis^ 
of which Prof. Owen has described the remains from New 
Zealand, v'as most nearly allied to Ifotornds and Forpliyrio 
cannot here be decided. Prof. T, J. Parker (Zoe, dt.) con- 
siders it a “development by degeneration of an ocydromine 
type*' (see Ocydro^ie). (a. n.) 

MOOSE. See Deer, voL vii. p. 24. 

.MORADABAD. Bee Murababab. 

.MORAL PHILOSOPHY. See Ethics, voL viii. p. 574. 
MORATTN, Leandro Fernandee be (1760.-1828), 
Spanish dramatist and poet, was the son of N. F. Moratin 
mentioned below, and was born at Madrid on 10th March 
1760. His poetical and artistic tastes were early deve- 
ioi')ed, ])ut his father, keenly alive to the difficulties of the 
literary calling, caused him to be apprenticed to a jeweller. 
At the- age of eighteen Moratin surprised his friends by 
winning the second prize of the Academy for a heroic poem 
on the conquest of Granada, and two years afterwards he 
attracted still more general attention by a similar success 
of his Lecdon Foetica^ a satire upon the popular poets of 
the day. Through Joveilanos he was now’ a})pomted secre- 
tary to Cabarrus on his special mission to F'rance in 1787, 
and during his stay there he diligently improved his oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the contemporary 
French drama, and of cultivating the aequaintatice of men 
of letters. Of the literary friendships he then formed the 
most important was that with Groldoiii ; indeed, Moratin 
is much more correctly styled “ the Spanish Goldoni ” than 
“ the Spanish IMoiik'e.'^ On lii>s return to Spain Florida 
Blanca presented him to a sinecure benefice in the diocese 
of Burgos; and in 1790 his first play, El Viejo y la 
Mm (The Old Plusband and the Young Wife), a highly 
finished but somewhat dreary verse comedy in three acts, 
written in 1786, but delayed by objections of the actors, 

^ Pror. 1S4S, p. 7 ; iii. p. 3S6, pi. Ivi, 

- Proc.^ 1850, pp. 209-214, pi. xxi. ; Tmm.f iv, pp. 69-74, pL 

XXV. 

Tims tlie leg-Bones and what appeared to he the stemim were 
described and ligured by him [TTcms., iv. })p. 12, 17, pis. ii. iv*), 
and the pelvis ami another femur (vii. pp. 369, 373, pis. xlii. xliil); 
but tlie KU|'tposed sternum subsequently x>i’oved not to he that oi 
Xoioi'/i/s', and Professor Owen’s attention being called to the fact lie 
rcctiticd tlie error (Pmi., 1882, jx 689) which he had jmevionsly 
been *qucHned to believe” {Tm}}S.f viii. p. 120) he had made. 

^ Notwithstanding the eviilence, which it must be allowed pre- 
sented some Incongruities, otlered by Mr Mackay 1867, p. 144)* 

^ Tmm, JX XettL xiv, j>p, 288-258. 
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was at length produced at the Teatro del Principe. Its 
success was only moderate. 'i.El Cafe Ox La; ComecUa Ifueva, 
on the other hand, given at the same theatre two years 
afterwards, at once b^ecame deservedly popular, and had 
considerable infiuence in modifying the public taste. It 
is a short prose comedy in two acts, avowedly intended 
to expose the follies and absurdities of the contehiporary 
dramatists— the school of Lope de Vega run to seed— who 
commanded the support of the masses ; and it is still read 
with pleasure for the simple ingenuity of its plot, the live- 
liness of its dialogue, and the easy grace of its style, while 
to the student of literature it throws much useful light on 
the contemjjorary state of the Spanish drama, and on the 
reforming aims of the author and his party. In the same 
year (1792) Florida Blanca was disgraced, but Moratin 
at once found another patron in Godoy, who provided him 
with a pension and the means for foreign travel ; he accord- 
ingly passed through France into England, wLere he began 
the free and somewhat incorrect translation of Hamlet 
which was printed in 1798, but which has never been per- 
formed. From England he passed to the Low Countries, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Itaty, and on his return to the 
Peninsula in 1 796 he received a lucrative post at the Foreign 
Ofiice. His next appearance in the drama did not take place 
until 1803, when El Baron was first publicly exhibited in 
its present form. It successfully weathered a determined 
attempt to damn it, and still ke.ej)s the *stage. It w-as 
followed in 1804 by Za Moyiyata (The Female Hypo- 
crite), of which imperfect manuscript copies had begun 
to circulate as early as 1791. It was favouraldy received, 
as on the whole it deserved to be, by a 2 )ublic which was 
now at one with the author as to the canons of his art, and 
an attempt to suppress it by means of the Inquisition on 
alleged religious grounds (La Hogigata being an imitation, 
a somewhat feeble one, of Moliere’s Tartnfe) was success- 
fully frustrated. Moratin^s last and crowning triumph in 
the department of original comedy was achieved in 1806, 
when El Si de las Mum (A Girl’s Yes) ^^'as ]>erfonned 
night after night to crowded houses, ran through several 
Spanish editions in a year, and was soon translated into 
several foreign languages. In 1808, on the fall of the 
Prince of the Peace, Moratin found it necessary to lea^’e 
Spain, but shortly afterwards he returned and consented 
to accept tlie office of royal librarian under Josei.di Bomi- 
l^arte — a false ste^), which, as the event proved, pennanentl y 
alienated from him the vsym]athies of his country, and 
compelled him to spend almost all the rest of his life in 
exile. In 1812 his Eseitehx de I os Ifarldos^ a translation 
and adaptation to the more dignified and stately Spanish 
*standard of Moiim’e’s Eeole. des J/um, "was |>rodueed at 
l^ladrid, and in 1814 El Medko a Falos (from Le Ilkkdn 
Ilalgre Liii) at Barcelona. From 1814 to 1828 Moratin 
lived in France, principally at Paris, and devoted himself 
to the preparation of a learned work on the history of the 
Spanish drama (Origeues del Teatro Espa/lol), which unfor- 
tunately stojxs short of the period of Lope de Vega, He 
died at Paris on 21st June 1828. 

An edition of his Ohms BnwiaHcas ?/ Lirims in three vols. was 
published at Paris in 1825. The lyrical works, eon.sistiiig of odes, 
sonnets, and ballads, aro of coinjjai'atively little^ interest ; they 
rellect the influence of his father and of tlie Itfdiaii Conti. The 
best edition of tlie Ohm is t-fiafc published by the Spanish Academy 
of History in four vols. at Madrid in 1330-1831 ; .see also vol. ii. 
of Blblioieca de Autores Esparioles (1846). 

MORATIN, Nigouas Fernandez db^ (1737-1780), 
Spanish poet, wEkS descended from an old Biscayan family, 
and was born at Madrid in 1737. He was educated at 
the Jesuit college in Calatayud, and afterw^ards studied 
law at the university of Valladolid. He then received an 
appointment in the service of Queen Elizabeth, the widow'- 
of Philip Y., wffiicli enabled Aim to see much of the society 
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of leading statesmen, poets, and men of letters; and 
ultimately lie became the leading spirit of the club of 
literary men which frequented the Fonda de San Sebastian 
and included Ayala, Oadahalso, Iriarte, Conti, and others. 
In 1772 he left the court, a,nd was called to the bar ; four 
years afterwards lie succeeded Ayala in the chair of poetry 
in the Imperial College. He died on 11th May 1780. 

Moratiii became at an early period of Lis life a convert to the 
opinions of those who (such as ilontiano and others) were attempt- 
ing to drive the native romantic drama from the Spanish stage, and 
his first literary Oiforts were devoted to the cause of theatrical 
reform. In 1762 he xaiblished three small x>ainphlets entitled 
JDesengafio al Tentro Espanol (The Truth told about the Spanish 
Stage), in wiiioli he severely criticized the old drama generally, and 
particularly the still ilourishiiig ^*auto sacramental.” ■ They were 
so far successful that the exhibition of ‘‘autos sacramentales ” was 
proliibited by royal edict three years afterwards (June 1765). In 
1762 he also published a play entitled La Petimetra (the Petite- 
Maitresse, or Female Fribble), the eailiest original Spanish comedy 
formed avowedly on French models. It was preceded by a disserta- 
tion in which Lope de Yega and Calderon are very unfavourably 
criticized. Hcither the Petimetra^ however, nor the Lmrmiai 
original tragedy still more strictly in accordance with the conventions 
of the French stage, ever obtained the honour of a x^ublic repi’e- 
seiitatioii. Two subsequent tragedies, (1770) and 

Guzman el Bueno (1777), were exhibited with qiarcial success. In 
1764 Moratin xmblisbed a collection of short X'ueces, chiefly lyrical, 
under the title of Bl Poeta, and in 1765 a short didactic poem on 
the chase [Diana o Arte do la Caza). His “epic canto” on the 
destruction of his ships by Cortes [Las Na'aes de Gortes DestTU'idas\ 
written, but without success, for a prize offered by the Academy in 
1777, was not xmblished until after his death (1785). It is justly 
characterized by Ticknor as “ the noblest poem of its class produced 
in Spain during tlie 18th century ; ” it must be remembered, how- 
ever,' that the historical epic in Spain is chiefly I'emarkable for its 
mass. A volume of Ohms Postumas, with a life, was published 
at Barcelona in 1821, and rex3rinted at London in 1825. See also 
Bihlioteca de Autores JEsimnoUs, vol. ii. (1846). 

MOBAYIA (in German Mahhen), a margraviate and 
crownlaiid in the Cisieithan part of the Aiistrian-Hungarian 
emxiii'e, lies between lb'" 5' and 18“ 45' E. long., and 48“ 
50' and 50“ 10' lat. Its superficial extent is about 
8580 square miles. Physically Moravia may be described 
as a mountainous plateau sloping from north to south, and 
bordered on three sides by mountain ranges of considerable 
elevation. On the north it is sex)arated from Austrian and 
Prussian Silesia by the Sudetes, which attain a height of 
4775 feet in the Altvater or Schneeherg, and sink gradually 
towards the west, where the valley of the Oder forms a break ' 
between the German mountains and the Carpathians. The 
latter are the dividing range betw’-een Moravia and Hungary, 
having here an average height of 3000 to 4000 feet. On 
the west are the so-called Bohemian-Moravian mountains, 
forming the elevated east margin of Bohemia and descend- 
ing in terraces, but without clearly-defined ridges, to the 
river March. Branches of these different ranges intersect 
the whole country, making the surface very irregular, 
except towards the south, where it consists of fertile and 
extensive plains. Owing to this configuration of the soil 
the climate varies more than might be expected in so small 
an area, so that, while the vine and maize are cultivated 
successfully in the southern plains, the weather in the 
mountainous districts is somewhat rigorous. The mean 
average temperature at Briinn is 48“ Fahr. The harvest 
amid the mountains is often four or five weeks later than 
that in the south. Almost the whole of Moravia belongs 
to the basin of the March or Morava, from vdiicli it derives 
its name, and which, after traversing the entire length of 
the Country in a course of 140 miles and receiving 
numerous tributaries (Thaya, Hanna, &c.), enters the Dan- 
ube at Pressburg. The Oder rises among the mountains 
in the north-east of Moravia, but soon turns to the north 
and quits the country. With the exception of a stretch of 
the March none of tjie, rivers are navigable. Moravia is 
destitute of lakes, but'; contains numerous large ponds. 
There are also several rfii^eral sjprings., 


Hearly 97 per cent, of the soil of Moravia is productive,, 
arable land occupying 53, gardens and meadows 8*5, 
pasturage 9, and forests 26 per cent, of the total. It is- 
one of the chief corn-growing regions of the Austrian empire, 
and also produces excellent hemp, flax, potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit. The following table shows the amount of the 
chief crops in 1881 r-— 


lYheat . 
Eye ■■ ■ . ■ . 
Barley . 
Oats . . 

Maize . 
Potatoes 


454,480 qrs. 
1,242,480 „ 
981,190 „ 
1,497,450 „ 
48,100 ,, 
1,271,850 cwt. 


Leguminous croxxs 27,850 cwt.. 
Beet (for su g’Juj 11,533,340 , , 

Flax . . . . 47,100 ,, 


Hemp . 
Fruit . 
Wine . 


6,260 „ 
1,1()6,570 ,, 
2.869,460 galL- 


. Large quantities of hay and other fodder, besides hops, 
clover-seed, anise, fennel, &c., are also raised. The forests 
on the slopes of the Sudetes produce abundance of excellent 
timber. The live-stock of Moravia in 1880 consisted of 
122,858 horses, 677,807 cattle, 158,852 sheep, 205,976 
swine, and 116,880 goats. The breed of sheep on the 
Carpathians is of an improved quality, and the horses bred 
in the fertile plain of the Hanna are highly esteemed. 
Geese and poultry are also reared. In 1880 Moravia con- 
tained 83,440 beehives, and the produce of wax and lioiiey 
may be estimated at 3500 to 4000 cwts. 

'rhe mineral wealth of Moravia, consisting chiefly of 
coal and iron, is very considerable. In 1881 the produce 
included 392,625 tons of anthracite coal, 50,665 tons of 
lignite, 5700 tons of iron-ore, 1713 tons of grap)hite, and 
smaller quantities of alum, potter’s clay, and roofing-slate. 
The mines give empjloyment to 4500 persons, and the 
annual value of the raw minerals produced is about 
£370,000. The amount of raw and cast iron produced 
by the ironworks and foundries in 1880 was 40,000 tons, 
and the value about £320,000, 

In point of industry Moravia belongs to the foremost 
provinces of the empire. The principal manufactures 
are woollen, cotton, linen, and cast-iron goods, beet-sugar, 
leather, and brandy. Its woollen cloths and fiaimels, the 
manufacture of w'hich centres in Briinn, have long been 
celebrated. The linen manufacture is decreasing in im- 
portance as cotton manufactures develop. The quantity 
of sugar made from beetroot is steadily increasing; in 
1880 about 600,000 cwts. of sugar were produced in fifty- 
seven factories. About 10 per cent, of the total value of the 
manufactures of Austria, representing an annual amount of 
£13,000,000 to £15,000,000, falls to the share of Moravia. 
The trade of Moravia consists mainly in the exchange of 
the various raw and manufactured materials above men- 
tioned for colonial j)roduce, salt, and raw manufacturing 
material. The lack of navigable rivers or canals is com- 
pensated by good roads and an extensive raihvay system. 
The most important commercial towns are Briinn for manu- 
factures and Oimiitz for live-stock. 

In educational matters Moravia compares favoiiral:)ly 
mth most of the Austrian states. It contains 10 gymnasia, 
10 real-gymnasia, 13 real-schools, numerous schools for 
special purposes, and nearly 2000 lower schools. The old 
university of Briinn is now represented by a technical 
academy and a theological seminary. Of children of school- 
going age 79 per cent, attend school regularly. In 1870 
about 46 per cent, of tlie Moravian recruits could WTite 
their names, as compared with the extremes of 83| per 
cent, in Lower Austria and per cent, in Dalmatia. 
Fully 95 per cent, of the inhabitants are Homan Catholics 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Oliniitz and the bishox^ of Briinn, while about 2 per cent, 
are Jews, and 3 per cent. Protestants, 

Moravia sends 36 members to the Austrian reichstag, 

9 of these representing the landed proprietors, 16 the 
towns chambers of commerce, and 1 1 the peasantry. 
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Provincial affairs are managed by the landtag, consisting 
of the Eoiuan Catholic arcliliishop and bishop, 30 repre- 
sentatives of the landed gentry, 37 representatives of the 
towns and chambers of commerce, and 31 representatives 
of the country districts. There are six courts of justice 
of the first instance in Moravia, and one of the second 
instance (at Briinn), whence appeal lies to the supreme 
court at Yienna. For military and judicial purposes 
Moravia is united with Austrian Silesia. 

Moravia belongs to the group of old Slavonic states 
which have preserved their nationality while losing their 
political independence. Upwards of 70 per cent, of the 
inhabitants are Slavs, who are scarcely distinguishable 
from their Bohemian neighhours. The differences in 
dialect between the two countries are very slight, and are 
being gradually lost in a common literary language. The 
name of Czech, however, is usually reser%^ed for the 
Bohemians, wl iile the Slavs of Moravia and West Hungary 
are called ]\IoraA’ians and Slovaks. The Czechs have lost 
sight of their ancient tribal names, but the Moravians are 
still divided into numerous secondary groups (Hovaks, 
Hauaks, etc.), differing slightly in costume and dialect. 
The peasants usually wear a national costume. In the 
south of Moravia are a few thousand Croats, still preserving 
their manners and iangiiage after three centuries’ separation 
from their kinsmen in Croatia ; and in the north-east are 
numerous Poles. The Germans form about 26 per cent, 
of the population, and are found mostly in the towns and 
in the border districts. The Jews are the best educated 
of the inhabitants, and in a few small towns form a full 
half of the population. Their sympathies generally lie 
with the Germans. In 1880 the population was 2,153,407, 
showing an increase of 136,133 since 1869. Moravians 
one of the most densely-populated parts of Austria-Hungary, 
the proportion being 252 persons per scpiare mile. About 
12 per cent, of the births are illegitimate. The chief towns 
are Briinn, the capital and industrial centre (82,660 inha- 
bitants), Olmiitz, a strong fortress defending the “ Moravian 
Gate” (20,176 inhabitants), Znaim, and Iglaii. 

IBsiorjj. — At the earliest period of which w'e have any record 
Moravia was ot.icupied by the Boii, the Celtic race which has per- 
|)etiiated its name in Bohtania. Afterwai'ds it w’-as iiiliabited by the 
Germanic Qua<li, who accompanied the Vandals in their westward 
nngration ; aiul they were replaced in the 5th century by the Rugii 
and HeruU. Tlic latter tribes were succeeded about the year 550 A.n. 
by the Lombards, and these in their turn were soon forced to retire 
before an overwliehning invasion of Slavs, \\'ho, on their settlement 
there, took the name of Moravians (German, 2/chrcitten or 2£dh7rM) 
from the river Morava. These new colonists became the permanent 
inhabitants of this district, ami in spite of the hostility of the 
Avars on the east founded the kingdom of Great Moravia, which 
was considerably more exttmsive than the province now bearing 
tlie name. Towards tiie eiul of the 8th century they aided Cliarle- 
mague in putting an end to the Avar kingdom, and were rewarded 
by receiving part of it, corresponding to JSTorth Hungary, as a tief 
of the German empeior, whoso supremacy they also acknowledged 
more or less for their other possessions. After the death of 
Oharleinagiie the Moravian princes took advantage of the dissen- 
sions of his sucutessors to enlarge their territories and assert their 
indepeudeiice, and Ihistislaus (c/m» 850) even formed an alliance 
with the Bulgarians ami the Byzantine emperor. The chief result 
of the alliance with the latter was the conversion of tlie Moravians 
to Christianity by two Greek monks, Cyril and Methodius, dcs- 
l^atchcd from Cohstautinople. Rastislaus linally fell into the 
hands of Louis the Genuau, who blinded Iiiin, and forced him 
to end his days as a monk ; but his successor, Suatopluk { oh, 890), 
was ecpially vigoiniis, and extended the kingdom of Great Moldavia 
to the Oder on the west and tlie Gran on the east. At this period 
there seemed a strong probability of the junction of the north- 
western and south-eastern Slavs, ami the formation of a great 
Slavonic power to the cast of tlie German empire. This prospect, 
however, was diHsi]>ated by the invasions of the l^Iagyar hordes in 
the 10th ctmliiry, the brunt of which was borne by Moravia. The 
iuvaders were encouraged by the German monarclns and aided by 
the dissensions uiul mismanagement of the successor^ of Bt^topluk, 
and in a aimri time com]>lotely subdued the eastern pari^of Great 
itoatia. The name of Moravia was henceforth the 


district to which it now applies. For about a century the posses- 
sion of this marchland W'as disputed by Hungary, Poland, and 
Bohemia, but in 1029 it was linally incorporated with Bohemia, 
and so became an integral part of the German empire. Towards 
the close of the l‘2th cmitnry Moravia was raised to the dignity of 
a margraviate, but with the proviso that it should be held as a hef 
of the crown of Bohemia. It henceforth shared the fortunes of 
this country, and was usually assigned as an apanage to younger 
members of the Boheiiiian ro^ml house. In 1410 Jobst, margrave 
of Moravia, was made emperor of Germany, but died a few mouths 
after Ills election. In 1526, on the death of Louis II. of Hungary, 
Moravia came with the rest of that prince’s possessions into the 
hands of the Austrian house. During the Tliirty Years’ War the 
depopulation of Moravia was so great that after the peace of West- 
phalia the states-general published an edict giving every man 
permission to take two wives, in order to ‘‘rcpeoplc the country.” 
After the Seven Years’ AYar Moravia was united in one province 
with the remnant of Silesia, but in 1849 it was made a separate 
and independent cro%vnlaiid. The most noticeable feature of recent 
Moravian history has been the active sympathy of its inhabitants 
with the anti-Teutonic home-rule agitation of the Bohemian Czechs 
(see Bohemia). 

A'UilLorities.—Diidiky Mdlir&iis allgcmelnf^- GmMehte (Briinn, lStl0-70); Wolny, 
Die MarkfjrafschaJt Mahren, topiftjnvphhsch, etatidl'^ch, utul- hlstorlscti gesdiildtrrt 
(Briinn, 1S35-40); D’Elvert, Ikitnaje znr (Jeeckiclitr dev Xciitp^dcdtung Mahrcne 
im ITten Jahrhunderi (1867) ; Trnmj»k-ir, HeAmntskunde der Mark Jlfdhrcn, 
(Vienna, 1877); StatisUsclie Jakrhiicher Imperial Statistical Coiimiission 

(Vienna). (J. F. M.) 

MORAYIAH BRETHREN, The, are ca society of Chris- 
tians whose history can be traced back to the 1457 
and their origin found among the religions movements in 
Bohemia which followed the martyrdom of Jolin Hiiss by 
the council of Constance, The beginnings of the Bohemian 
Brethren (for that was their earlier name) are somewhat 
obscure. The followers of Hiiss broke up into two factions, 
one of which, the Calixtines, was willing to acknowledge 
allegiance to Rome, provided the compacts ” of the council 
of Basel permitting the Lord s 8u]>per v^uh tdraque specie 
were maintained, and in the end it became the national 
church of Bohemia ; the other, tlie Taborites, refitsed all 
terms of reconciliation, and apprcaled to arms. Separate 
from both these w’ere many pious people wlio were content 
to worship God in simple fashion, in quiet meetings for 
|)rayer and Scripture-reading, like the Gotiesfreunde of 
Germany, and wiio called tlicmselTes Brethroi. Bohemian 
historians have conclusively sliowm tliat the j'lrethroii repre- 
sent the religious kernel of the Hussite movement, and do 
not come eitlier from tlie German Wakletises or from the 
Taborites. Before 1457 many of these quiet Christians 
were knowm as the Brethren ivf Cheicic, and w^ere the 
follow’ers of Peter Cbelcicky, a Boliemiati, •whose religious 
inffiicnce, strongly Puritan in its character, seems to have 
been inferior onl}^ to that of Kuss. In that year the Calix- 
tine leader, Rokyzana, wisliing to ])rotect them, ]»ermitted 
his nephew Gregory to gather them together at Knnewald 
near Senftenberg, anti form them into a community. Tliis 
meetiiig was really the foundation of the Brethren or IJidtus 
Fmfriim, and its founder Gregory announced that he and 
his companions received and taught the rejection of oatlns, 
of the military profession, of ail official rank, titles, and 
endowuneuts, and of a hierarchy. Tliey did not profess 
communism, but they Iield that the rich should give of 
their riches to the poor, and that all Christians should live 
as nearly as possible in the fashion of the apostolic com- 
munity at Jerusalem. At the synod of Lhota near 
Beiclicnau, in 1467, they constituted tliemstdves into a 
church separate from the Calixtine or national church of 
Boiiemia. They appointed ministers of tlieir own elee€on 
and with the guidance of the ^Got,” and had an organiza- 
tion and discipline of their own ; at their Iiead was a bishop, 
who, it is said, received ordination from the Austrian 
Waldenses, but apostolic succession among the Brethren 
is one of the most obscure parts of th^ir history. 

. The constitution of the society revised at a second 
synod held at Lhota under the dlra(;p& of Luka of Prague, 
vS-ho may be regarded as their sack'd loundar; This re- 
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organization enabled the society to grow rapidly. In the 
earlier years of the 16th century the included nearly 

400 congregations in Bohemia and Moravia with 150,000 
members, and, including Poland, embraced three provinces 
— Bohemia, Moravia, Poland. Each province had its own 
bishops and synods, but all w^ere united in one church and 
governed by the general synod. 

The Lutheran movement in Germany awakened lively 
interest among the Brethren, and some unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made under the leadership of Augusta to 
unite with the Lutheran Church (1528-1546) ; but when 
the Calvinist reforination reached Bohemia the Brethren 
found theniKselves more in sympathy with it than with the 
Lutheran. The Jesuit anti-Keformation, instigated by 
Eiidolf and his brothers Matthias and Perdinand, found 
the Brethren a prosjierous church, but the pitiless persecu- 
tion which followed the uiisuccessfur attemj)t at revolution 
crushed the whole Protestantism of Bohemia, and in 1627 
the Evangelical churches there had ceased to exist. About 
the same time the Polish branch of the Unity, in which 
many refugees from Bohemia and Moravia had found a 
home, was absorbed in the Beformed Church of Poland. A 
few families, howevei-, especially in Moravia, held religious 
services in secret, preserved the traditions of their fathers, 
and, in spite of the vigilance of their enemies, maintained 
some correspondence with each other. In 1722 some of 
these left home and property to seek a place where they 
could worship in freedom. The first company, led by 
Christian David, a mechanic, settled by invitation from 
Count Zinzendorf on his estate at Berthelsdorf near Zittau, 
in Saxony. They were soon joined by others (about 300 
coming within seven years), and built a town which they 
called Herrnhut. The small community at first adopted 
the constitution and teaching of the old Unitas, The epis- 
copate had been continued, and in 1735 David Mtschmann 
was consecrated first bishop of the Eenewed Moravian 
Church. The new settlement was not, however, destined 
to be simply a revival of the organization of the Bohemian 
Brethren. Zinzendorf, wdio had given them an asylum, 
came with his vdfe, family, and chaplain to live among 
the refugees. He was a Lutheran who had accepted 
Spener’s pietism, and he wished to form a society distinct 
from national churches and devoted to good works. After 
long negotiation a union was effected between the Lutheran 
element and the adherents of the ancient Unitas Fmtrwm, 
The emigrants at Herrnhut attended the parish church at 
Berthelsdorf, and were simply a Christian society within 
the Lutheran Church (ecclesiola in ecclesia). This pecu- 
liarity is still to some extent preserved in the German 
l:)ranch of the church, and the Moravian Brethren regard 
themselves as a church within the church, or the Brethren’s 
Congregation within the Evangelical Protestant churches, 
which enables them to do evangelistic work without pro- 
selytizing. The society adopted a code of rules in 1727, 
and ordained twelve elders to carry on j)astoral work. 
This was the revival of the Unitas Fratrwm as a church. 

ComtU^Ltion . — The Unity of ]Moravian Brethren at present em- 
braces three provinces — German, English, and American. Each 
province has its own government by synod and provincial elders’ 
conferences ; but it forms with the otlier two one organic whole, and 
is therefore under the control of a general goveimment also. The 
general synod, which governs the whole church, meets every ten 
yeH-s at Herrnhut, and is attended by delegates from all the pro- 
vinces and from the missions. The elders’ conference of the Unity 
is an executive board, which superintends all the provinces and the 
missions. The present constitution dates from 1857, when the old 
organization of the Unitas Fratrum was remodelled. 

Ministers and WorsMf . — The ministers are bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons. The bishops alone can ordain, but they are not 
diocesan. They are appointed by the general synod, or by the 
elders’ conference of the Unity, and have official seats both in the 
synods of the provinces where they preside, and. in the general - 
synod. Unordained assistants in the ministry, whether men or 


women, are formally set apart as aeolytes. The worship is liriir* 
oicai. Special services are used on the festivals of the ecclesiastical 
W,* on the “Memorial Days ’’1st March, 12th May, 17th and 
25th June, 6th July, 13th and 21st August, 1 6 tii September, 31st 
October, and IStli Uoveinber. Love-feasts are still held, but the 
feet-washing and the use of the lot in the election of ministers and 
in marriages have fallen into disuse. The use of the lot in marriages 
was abolished in 1818. _ 

DocifnVie. —The Moravian Church has no formal creed, but its 
doctrine, as found in the catechism, in the Easter morning litany, 
and in the Synodal Results, embraces the IbllGvdng points (settled 
by the synod of 1879) (1) that Scripture is the only rule of faith 

and practice, (2) the total depravity of human nature, (3) the love 
of God the Father, (4) the real Godhead and the real iHimanity of 
Jesus Christ, (5) our reconciliation unto God, and our justification 
before Him, through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, (6) the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost and the operations of His grace, (7) good works 
as the fruit of the Spirit, (8) the fellowship of believers one with 
another in Christ Jesus, (9) the second coming of the Lord in glory, 
and the resurrection of the dead unto life or unto condemnation. 

Work, — {a) Home Work in the Three Di'c>i^iin'r.s^“--This embraces 
two divisions. (1) Besides congregational work, special home 
missions are carried on in each province. In the German proviiice 
there is a peculiar home mission called the Diaspora, which dates 
from 1729. Its object is unsectarian. It seeks to e.vcite and foster 
spiritual life by means additional to those provided by tlie estab- 
lished churches, and does not make proselytes nor strive to draw 
members from other Protestant churches. '’Jlie work is csuTied on in 
Denmark, in Norway and Sweden, in the various parts of Geniiaiiy, 
ill the Baltic provinces of Russia, in Poland, and in Switzerland. 
In the English province home mission work is conducted on the 
principle of establishing pweacliing-stations in populous places, which 
may ultimately become congregations connected with the cliureli. 
There is also a society for propagating the gospel in Ireland. The 
wmrk in the American province is of the same kind. (2) ’lire 
Brethren have always paid special attention to education. Each 
province has a theological college, and there are in the three pro- 
vinces forty-seven boarding-schools for boys and girls not connected 
with the Moravian Church, At these schools nearly 2500 pupils 
are educated. 

(5) Foreign Missions , — The Moravian Clmrcli since its reorgani- 
zation by Zinzendorf has been the missionary church eaxHIence, 
The third jubilee of missions \vas celebrated in 1882. The first 
teriod began with 1732, when two men, Leonard Dover and Da%id 
Itschmaiin, were sent to preach to the negroes of St Thomas ; 
when it ended in 1782, the church had 167 brethren and sisters 
occupying 27 stations. In 1832 the church had to record 40,000 
converts under the direction of 209 missionaries at 41 station.s. 
The latest statistics show 115 stations with 3,17 additional preach- 
ing-places, 7 normal schools with 70 scholars, 215 day schools with 
15,616 pupils, 215 teachers, and 634 monitors, 94 SuiKhu'' schools 
with 13,355 pupils and 8S4 teachers, 312 missionaries (male and 
female), 1471 native assistants, and 76,646 converts. 

(c) The Bohemian Mission . — The Brethren early made missionary 
circuits from Herrnhut and Silesia through Bohemia and Moravia, 
and since 1862 this itinerating w'ork was largely increasetl. In 
1869 it was ]‘esolved to re-estahlisli the church in these countries of 
its birth, and the first congregation was inaugurated in O(!tober 
1870. It now contains four congregations, and in 1880 obtained 
legal sanction. 

(d) The Leper Missio^i was begun in 1822 in South Africa, and 
carried on tliei'e till 1867, when the Eiiglish Government appointed 
a chaplain to do the work. The Leper Home in Jerusalem was 
established in 1867, and formally taken over by the elders’ confer- 
ence of the Unity in 1881. 

Statistics,— 

The Three Home Provinces. 

Bishops . . 10 

Presbyters and Deacons 291 
Communicants . 18,871 




Foreign and Bohemian 

Mission 

Bishops 

3 

jHissionaries . 

167 

Ponnilti Agents 

110 

Native hlinisters and 


'Assistants . 

35 

Native Agents 

1,524 

Communicants 

26,455 


Geschichtc ihr hiihvi, Briider, 2 vols., Prup;., I8l>s ; (ioll 
(tescMchte d. hojivi, Brudw, Pnig., ISHii ; Boimos, IHtitacy fifthc Viiited BrHhren, 
2 vols., London, 1S25 ; Post, flint, tie VDylint' den f'ri'ren, 2 voIh., Paris, 1844 
(also Eng. traiLsIation); Seifferth, CVujirc/i Cuuntitutioii of the ikihvmhm 
Moravian Brethren. (T. M. L.) 

MORAYSHIRE. See Elgin, voL viii. p. 129. 

MORBIHAN: a department of western France, formed 
of part of Lower Brittany, lies on the Atlantic seaboard 
between 2“ 2' and 3“ 45' W. long., and between 47° 26' and 
48° 12^ H. lat., being bounded S.E. by the department of 
Loire-Infdrieure, E. by that of Ille-et-Viiaine, N. by Cotes 


dll jSTordj and W. by Finistere. Its chief town, Vaiines, 
is 248 miles west-south-west of Paris in a direct line and 
310 by rail. From the Montagnes IST oires on the northern 
frontier the western portion of Morbihan slopes southward 
towards Finistm*e, watered by the QuimperM, the Blavet 
with its affluent the Scorff, and the Auray; the eastern 
portion, on the other hand, dips towards the south-east in the 
direction of the course of the Oust and its feeders, which 
fall into the Vilaine. Though the Montagnes Hoires con- 
tain the highest point (975 feet) in the department, the most 
striking orographic feature of Morbihan is the dreary, tree- 
less, streamless tract of moorland and marsh known as the 
Landes of Lanvaiix, which extends (west-north-west to east- 
south-east) with a width of from 1 to 3 miles for a distance 
of 31 miles between the valley of the Claie and that of the 
.-Vrz (affluents of the Oust). A striking contrast to this 
^Iistrict is aftbrded by the various inlets of the sea, whose 
shores are clothed with vegetation of exceptional richness, 
large fig-trees, rose- laurels, and aloes growing as if in 
Algeria. The coast -line is exceedingly irregular : the 
iiiouth of the Yiiaine (the longest river of the department), 
the peninsula of Ruis, the great gulf of Morbihan (Inner 
Sea), from which the department takes its name, and the 
mouth of the Auray, the long Quiberon peninsula attached 
to the mainland by the narrow isthmus of Fort Penthievre, 
the deep -branching estuary of Etel, the mouths of the 
Blavet and the Bcorff uniting to form the port of Lorient, 
and, finally, on the borders of Finistere the mouth of the 
Laita, follow each other in rapid succession. Off the coast 
lie the islands of Groix, Belle-isle, Hoiiat, andHoedik. Vessels 
drawing 13 feet can ascend the Yiiaine as far as Redon; 
the Blavet is canalized throughout its course through the 
department ; and the Oust, as part of the canal from Nantes 
to Brest, forms a great waterway by Redon, Josselin, Rohan, 
and Ponti^y. The climate of j^Iorbihan is characterized 
by great moisture and mildness, due to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream, 

Of the- 2625 srpiare miles forming the department, nearly one 
half is occujued by moors {landeH), arable soil forming little more 
than a third part of the whole, meadows a tenth, and woodlands 
a fifteenth. The horses number 30,000, horned cattle 285,000, 
sheep 92,000, pigs 60,000, goats 6000, and beehives 76,000. In 
1882 the agricultural produce comprised 3,751,630 bushels of rye 
and 1,544,170 bushels of wheat; and considerable quantities of 
buckwheat, oats, potatoes, j)ease and beans, chestnuts, beetroot, 
hem]"), colza, and flax are grown. A little wine also is made, but 
the usual Ibiuor of the di.strict is cider (manulactured to the extent 
of 11 to 13 million gallons per annum). The sea- ware gathered 
along the coast helps greatly to improve the soil. Outside of ' 
Lorient there is little industrial activity in Morbihan, though 
canvas, leather, preserved foods, paper, and chemical products 
derived from the sea are all manufactured. Salt marshes give 
employment to 400 hands, and yield on an average 9892 tons of 
salt; and slate, kaolin, iron-ore, and granite are also worked. The 
catching and curing of .sardines and the breeding- of oysters form 
the business of many of the inhabitants of the coast, who also fish 
for anchovies, lobsters, &«.*,, for tinning. There are 154 miles of 
railway in the department, and it was intended (1883) that the line 
from Nantes to Brest should have branches from Auray to St Ihicue 
and to Quiberon, and from Qiie.stembert to Floermel. IMorbihaii 
is divided into four arrondissemeiits, — Vannes, Lorient, Ploenuel, 
and Pontivv — 37 cantons, and 249 communes. The population in 
1881 was 5M,614. 

Few departments contain so many localities interesting for their 
historical assmdations. Be.si<les tlie megalitliie momunents of 
Pauxac (2800 inhabitants) {q,v.) and of Locmariaquer (2050), 
may be mentioned — Sarzeau (5720) with its castle of Sucinio, one 
of the ancient dukes of Brittany ; Josselin (*2710) with the tomb 
of Olivier de Clisson, constable of France, and of his second wife 
l\rargnerite de Rohan ; the castle of the Rohans,and in the neighbour- 
hood a column in mi'tiiory of the ^ ^ Combat of the Thirty ; *’ Uuemenc 
(1570) and the chat<‘au*of the Rohan Guemene family ; Le Palais 
(4S85), the chief phna) in Belle-isle, containing the clntteau of 
Bouquet (Louis XIV/s superhitemhmt of finance) and the hospital 
erected by his wift‘. Quiberon (2380) is associated with the disaster 
of the Fremdi thuignls ; Rennebont (6050) has a magnificent railway 
viatiui'.t over the Blavt't, and La Roche Bernaffl (1230) a sruspension’ 


bridge over the Vilaine, 646 feet long and lOS feet above spring 
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MORDAUNT, Chables. See pETEBBOBOuaH, Eabl op. 

MORDVINIANS, more correctly Mobdva or jMobdys, 
are a people numbering about one million, of Finnish 
origin, belonging to the Ural-Altaic family, who inhabit 
the middle Volga provinces of Russia and spread in small 
detached communities to the south and east of these. 
Their settlement in the basin of the Volga is of high 
antiquity. One of the two great branches into which 
they are divided, the Aorses (now Erzya), is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as dwelling between the Baltic Sea and the 
Ural mountains, whilst the Aorses of Asia occupied at 
the same time the country to the north-east of the Caspian 
between the Volga and the Jaxartes. Their king is said 
to have come with 200,000 horsemen to aid Mithradates 
in his wars. Strabo mentions also the Aorses as inhabit- 
ants of the country between the Don, the Caspian Sea, 
and the Caucasus. The name of I^Iordvs is mentioned 
for the first time by Jordanes, and they were known 
under the same name to the Russian annalist Nestor. The 
Russians made raids on the Mordvs in the 12th century, 
and after the fall of Kasan they rapidly invaded and 
colonized their abodes. The Mordvs no\v occupy the 
Russian provinces of Simbirsk, Penza, Samara, and Nijni- 
NoA'gorod, as well as those of Saratotf and Tainboffl But 
their villages are dispersed among those of the Russians, 
and they constitute only 10 to 12 per cent, of the popu- 
lation in the four first-named provinces, and from 5 to 
6 per cent, in the last Uvo. They are unequally distri- 
buted over this area in ethnographical islands, and con- 
stitute as much as 23 to 44 per cent, of the p)opulation of 
several districts of the governments of Tanil>off, Simbirsk, 
Samara, and Saratoff, and only 2 or 3 per cent, in other 
districts of the same provinces. A small number of Mordvs 
are found also in the provinces of Llfa, Orenburg, Astraldian, 
and even in Siberia as far east as the river Tom. They 
are divided into two great branches, the Erzya and the 
Moksha, differing in their ethnological features and in their 
language. The southern branch, or the ^loksha, have a 
I darker skin and darker eyes and liair than the northern. 
A third branch, the Ivaratays, is due to mixture with 
Tatars, whilst a fourth branch, mentioned by several 
authors, is, according to i\Iainofi 5 but a local name for 
pure Mordvs. Their language is considered by M. Ahlqvist 
as the third branch of tlie Western Finnish family, the two 
other branches being tlie Laponian and tlie Baltic Finnish, 
which last embodies now the languages of the Karelians, 
the Tavastes, the Wotes, the Wespes, the Estlies, and the 
Lives, The 3>lordvs arc for the most part com])Ietely 
Russified, — even the Mokshas who consider themselves as 
the only pure Mordvs, — yet they have -well maintained 
their etlinologicai features, and can be easily distinguished 
even when living completely as Russians. They have 
nearly quite forgotten their own language, only a few 
women remem leering it among the iMokshas ; but they 
have maintained a good deal of their old national dress, 
especially the women, whose profusely embroidered skirts, 
original hair-dress, large earrings which sometimes are 
merely hare-tails, and numerous necklaces covering all the 
chest and consisting of all possible ornaments easily dis- 
tinguish them from Russian women. They have mostly 
dark hair, but blue eyes, generally small and rathei%mrrow. 
The cephalic index of the Mordvs is very near to that of 
the Finns, They are brachycephalous, or siib-hracJiycepba- 
Ions, and a few are inesaticephalous. They are finely built, 
rather tall and strong, and broad-chested. Their chief occu- 
pation is agriculture ; they vvork harder and (in the basin 
of the Moksha) are more prosperous than their Russian 
neighbours. Their capacities as carpenters were well 


known in Old Bnssia, and Ivan tlio Terrible used them to 
build bridges and clear forests during his advance on Kasan. 
At present they inamifactiirc in their villages great 
quantities of -wooden wire of various sorts. They are also 
great masters of apiculture^ and the commonwealth of bees 
often appears in their poetry and religious beliefs. All 
explorers ai'e unanimous in recognizing their honesty, 
morality, and sympathetic chai'acter j it is noticed also 
that they liavc reinarktable linguistic capacities, and learn 
•witli great case not only llussian but also several Finnish 
and Turkish dialects. ISTearly ail are Christians j they 
received baptisTii in the reign of Elizabeth; the Noncon- 
formists have recently made many fervent proselytes among 
them. But they still preserve very much of their own 
rich mythology, which they have adapted to a certain ex- 
tent to tlie Christian religion. They have preserved also, 
especially the less Russified Moksha, the practice of kid- 
napping brides, with the usual battles betw^een the party 
of the bridegroom and that of the family of the bride. The 
worship of trees, water (esj^ecially of the w^ater-divinity 
■which favours marriage), the sun or Shkay, -who is the chief 
divinity, the moon, the tliunder, and the frost, and that 
devoted to the horne-divinity Kardaz-serko can be seen in 
Ml force among them; and a small stone altar or fiat 
stone covering a small pit to receive the blood of slaughtered 
animals can be found in very many houses. Their buriab 
customs are of a quite pagan character. On the fortieth 
day after the death of a kinsman the dead is not only* 
supposed to return home but a member of his household, 
dressed in his dress, plays his part, and^ coming from the 
grave, speaks in his name. The practice of animal sacrifice 
is stiU deep rooted among the Mokshas, w’ho continue to 
drink the -warm blood of immolated animals. 

The Mordvs Lave always Lad a great attraction for Rxissian 
inquirers ; Stralilenberg, Georgi, Pallas, and especially Lepekhin 
have written about theiii. Melnikoff Las published in several 
Russian periodicals interesting sketches of their religious beliefs. 
A great number of smaller sketches have appeared in periodicals ; 
these are enumerated by Mainoff in the I%veHtia of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society for 1877. Entrusted by the Geographical Society 
with the study of this race, Mainoff has recently made extensive 
anthropological measurements and studies of their customs and 
common-law. The results are published, but not yet in full, in 
the Jkvestia of the Bussian Geographical Society for 1878, and in 
the periodicals Slovo for 1879, and Old and Km Russia iot 1878. 
They were to a 2 :)poar in full in the Memoirs of the Society. 

MORE, IlAivisrAH (1745-1833), who was born at Staple- 
ton near Bristol in 1745, may be said to have made three 
reputations in the course of her long life : first, as a clever 
verse-writer and witty converser in the circle of Johnson, 
Reynolds, and Garrick ; next, as an animated writer on 
moral and religious subjects on the Puritanic side; and 
lastly, as a practical philanthropist. She was the youngest 
but one of the five daughters of Jacob More, a scion of a 
landed Norfolk family, who taught a school at Stapleton 
in Gloucestershire. The sisters established a boarding- 
school at Bristol in 1767. Hannah^s first literary efforts 
were pastoral plays, suitable for young ladies to act, 
published in 1773 under the title of A Search after 
Happiness, Metastasio -w^as one of her literary models; 
on his opera of Eegulm she based a drama, The Inflexible 
Captive^ published in 1774. An annuity from a wealthy 
admirer set the young lady free for literary pursuits. 
Some verses on Garrick’s Lear led to an acquaintance ; 
Miss Mire was taken up by the great female Maecenas, 
Mrs Montague ; and her unaffected enthusiasm, simplicity, 
vivacity, and wit -won the hearts of the whole Johnson 
set, the great lexicographer himseK being especially fasci- 
nated. Miss More was petted, complimented, and en- 
couraged to write. Her ballad, Eldred of the Bower, was 
praised and quoted by the highest Imng authorities; 
and she wrote for Garrick the tragedy Percy, which was 


acted with great success in 1777. Another drama, The 
Fatal Falseliood, produced in 1779 after Garrick’s death, 
was less successful. In these drain as she borrows from 
Shakespeare situation, imagery, and phraseology with 
greater freedom than modern criticism would tolerate ; 
but they are written with great vigour, freshness, and 
effect. Her Sacred Hravias ajq'ieared in 1782. These 
and the sprightly octosyllabic poems Bas~Blea and Florio 
(1786) mark her gradual transition to more serious views 
of life, which were fully expressed in prose in her Thoughts 
on the Manners of the Great (1788), and An Fstiiuate, op the 
Religion of the Fashionable IFmAf (1790). She had never 
been overpowered by the flattering receiiition given her in 
fashionable society; she had received its attentions with 
misgivings and reservations, never touching cards, keeping 
Sunday strictly, and preferring company where she could 
have serious conversation ; and finaliy, soon after Garrick's 
death, she set herself against theatre-going under any 
jiretence. There is great uniformity of tone and topic in 
her ethical books and tracts : — Strietures on Feiuale Educa- 
tion (1799), Hints toivavds forming the Character of <:c 
Young Princess (1805), C celebs in Search of a JVife (only 
nominally a story, 1809), Practical Piety (1811), Chris- 
tian Morals (1813), Character of St Paid (1815), Moral 
Sketches (1818). The tone is uniformly animated ; the 
writing fresh and vivacious; her favourite subjects the 
minor immoralities, the thoughtless self-indulgences and 
infirmities which are rather indirectly than directly harmful 
She was a rapid writer, and her work is consequently 
discursive and formless ; but there was an originality and 
force in her way of putting commonplace sober sense and 
])iety that fully accounts for her extraordinary popularity. 
An interesting e 2 )isode in her literary life was her three 
years’ labour in writing spirited rhymes and prose tales in 
the Cheap Repository series (1795-1798) to counteract the 
doctrines of Tom Paine and the infiiience of the French 
Revolution. Two millions of these rapid and telling 
sketches were circulated in one year, teaching the poor in 
rhetoric of most ingenious homeliness to rely upon the 
virtues of content, sobriety, humility, industry, reverence 
for the British constitution, hatred of the French, trust 
in God and in the kindness of the gentry. Perhaps the 
noblest testimony to Hannah More’s sterling worth was 
her indefatigable philanthropic work — her long-eontiiiued 
exertions to improve the condition of the children in the 
benighted districts in the neighbourhood of her country 
residences at Cowslip Green and Barley lYood. Bhe 
limited her aims strictly, as a good churchwoman and 
anti-Eevolutionist, to teaching them to read good books 
and trying to raise their moral tone ; but no 2 >hilarithroj)ist 
ever laboured at greater self-sacrifice or with purer motives. 
In her serene old age, j>hilanthropists from all parts of the 
world made pilgrimages to see the bright and amiable old 
lady, and she retained all her faculties till witliiii two 
years of her death, dying at Clifton on 7tii Se]ffember 
1833, at the mature age of eighty-seven. 

MORE, Heney (1G14-1687), one of the most remark- 
able and interesting of the Cambridge Platonists,” -was 
born at Grantham in Lincolnshire in the year 1614. His 
father was ‘'Alexander More, Esq., a gentleman of fair 
estate and fortune,” highly spoken of by his son, who 
attributes to his father his own poetical tastes and generous 
love of learning from his early youth. Both his father 
and mother, he further tells us, -were “earnest followers of 
Calvin,” hut he himself “ could never swallow^ that hdrd 
doctrine.” As soon as he -went to Eton he gave himself 
up to wjiat he consi^ereA^ more genial and encouraging 
train of i^ligious teught.„i|From his boyhood in the Eton 
playing-felds he a phi^^phical and reli^oup dreamer, 
and he^at^cribes his moods, of religious reverie in a very 
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interesting manner.^ His commiinings and ecstasies liave 
no morbid taint ; tiie}^ are tbe natural carriage of a strangely 
gifted spirit. “ From the beginning all things in a manner 
came hewing to luin/^ and his mindj according to his own 
saying, “was enlightened wdth a sense of the noblest 
theories in the morning of liis days.” In 1631 he %vent 
to Cambridge, and was admitted at Christ’s College about 
the time Milton was lea%nng it. He immersed himself 
“ over head and ears in the study of philosophy,” and fell 
for a time into a sort of scepticism, from which, however, 
he w^as delivered by a study of the “ Platonic -writers.” 
He -was fascinated especially by Heo-Platonism, and this 
fascination never left him. The Theologia Germmiim also 
exerted a great and permanent influence over Mm. He 
•entered upon a course of spiritual self-discipline which 
made all his previous studies seem of comparatively no 
value ; and gradually light as %veil as peace came to him. 
He got “into a most joyous and lucid state of mind,” 
which he described in a Greek epigram, as he bad formerly 
■described his state of mental and spiritual darkness in the 
same manner. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1635, his 
master’s degree in 1639, and immediately afterwards %vas 
•chosen fellow of his eoliege. In this ];)osition he may be 
said to have remained all his life. Many oilers of prefer- 
ment were made to him, but he refused them all, ■with one 
exception. Fifteen years after the P estoration, he accepted 
a prebend in Gloucester cathedral, but only to resign it in 
favour of his friend Dr. Edward Fowfler, afterwards tlie 
vrell-known bishop of Gloucester. He had no ambition, 
and steadily declined all attempts to draw him towards 
pu].)iic life. He -would not even accept the mastership of 
Ins eoliege, to wdiich, it is understood, he -wouid have been 
])ref erred in 1654, when Cud worth was aj^pointed. He 
drew many 3 'Ourig men of a refined and tlioughtfui turn 
of mind aroui-id him, but among all his pupils the most 
interesting a young lady of noble family, a “ heroine 
pupil,” as his biographer (Ward) sa}'s, “ of an extraordinaiy 
nature.”' This lady is supposed to have been a sister of 
Lord Finch, aftei'Avards earl of Nottingham, a weli-kno\\'n 
statesman of the Eest oration. She afterAvards became 
Lady CoiiAA^ay, and at her country seat at Eagley in 
Warwickshire More continued at inter A*als to spend “'a 
considerable part of his time.” She and her huslxind both 
greatly appreciated him, and amidst the Avuods of tliis 
pleasant repeat he composed several of his books. Tliere 
is reason to think tliat the sj^irituai enthusiasm of Lady 
CoiiAvay AA’-as a considerable factor in some of !Morc’s 
speculations, none the less that she at lengtli passed from 
his religious pupilage into the ranks of the Quakers. 
Susceptible to all tlie excited impulses of her time, this 
lady became the friend not only of 3Iore and Penn but of 
Baron van Helmoiit and Yalentino Greatrakes, mystical 
thaumaturgists who played a considerable part amid the 
teeming enthusiasms of the 17th century. Eagley became 
a centre not only of devotion but of AA’-onder-AA'orking spirit- 
ualism. “ Many happy days,” More says, he spent in this 
“paradise,” and its fantastic mysticism had more aihire- 
inents for him than he himself realized. His genius suffered 
in consequence, and the play of rationality Avhich distin- 
guishes his earlier is much less conspicuous in Ms later 
AAwks. He was a volurnijious Avriter both in verse and 
prose, and the mere list of his Avorks Avould occupy more 
space than Ave can give to it. Many of his productions 
are noAv unreadable ; but the Divim Dialogxm^ published 
in 1668, may be still read Avitli pleasure. It is animated 
and sometimes even brilliant,* with less prolixity and 
digression than Ms other prad-^ctions, while it also 
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i the advantage for modern readers that it conde-nses his 
■ general vicAV of philosophy and religion. l\Iost of his 
' characteristic principles may in fact be gathered from it. 

The year in Avhicli he composed the Bkine Dialogues 
. may be said to mark the highest p>oint of his intellectiiai 
activity. His Mamial of Metxiphysics and elaborate treat- 
ises on Jacob Boelime and Spinoza Avere subsequent to 
this; but the elasticitj^ and freshness of his philosopliical 
genius are less buojant in these efforts, and the 2:)rophetico- 
niystical elements AAdiicli v-ere a Aveakness in his mental 
constitution from the 'iirst greAv as his years advanced. 
He represents more than any other member of the school 
the mystical and tlieosopliic side of the Cambridge move- 
ment. Its lofty rationality, the rationality of Avliich lie 
himself had spoken earlier in noble language, at length 
CAmporates in him in intellectual reverie and dreams. The 
Neo-Platonic extravagances which lay liidclen in the school 
from the first came in bis Avjutings to a liead, and merged 
in pure phantasy, — a set of favoin'itc ideas Avbith not 
merely guided but dominated the reason. Wifclial Henry 
More can never be spoken of save as a spiritual genius and 
significant figure in the history of British philosophy, less 
robust and mauh" and in some respects less learned than 
CudAA'Ortli hut more interesting and fertile in thought, and 
more sAA’eet, singular, and genial in character. From yoiilli 
to age he describes himself as gifted Avirli a most happy and 
buo^’ant temper. Tlie presence of nature filled liim Avitli 
rapture; he AAlshed he could be ahvays mb dio. “Yhlk- 
ing abroad after liis studies Ms sallies toAAnrds nature 
Avould be often inexpi-essibly ravishing, beyond AAhat he 
could convey to others.” His owm thouglits Avere to Mm 
a never-ending source of pleasurable excitement. His 
mind moved Avith great rapidity" and at a lofty elevation, 
so that, as he sa3^s, he seemed “all tbe Avbile to he in the 
air.” This mystical glow and ekwation were the eliiaf 
features of his mind and character, a certain transport and 
radiancA" of tliougbt Avhick carried him beyond the common 
life Avithoiit raising Mm to any false or artificial height, 
for Ms bmuility and charity Avere not less conspicuous than 
his piety. The last ten years of his life are Avithout ai-qy 
sjiccial record, and he died on tlie morning of 1 st September 
1687, and ayhs buried in the chaijel of the college he loved 
so Aveil, where Avitinn less than a year his friend CudAvortli 
AAns laid beside him. 

Before Ms death More issued eoiupletc? editions of his Avorks, Ms 
Opera. ThcohMjkti in 1075, and Jii.s Ojirhf. Phthmojihim In ltt78. 
The chief authorities for his lilf} ni*o IVaifl’s /.//>, 1710 ; the ‘HYe- 
tatio Generalissiuia” prefixed to his Opera Omnia^ 1679 ; and also 
a general account of the ujauucr and scope of his Avritings in an 
Apology publisiied in 1664. The colleetiou of liis lidlusophhfi 
I Poems, 1647, in Avhich he lias “compared his chief spec.ulations 
and exporiencesj* should also be cousnlti^d. An olahorate analy- 
sis of his life and irotks is given in Ihineipal Tulloch’s MiPlannl 
Theology, a’oI. in, 3874. (d. T.) 

MORE, Tho.aias (1478-1535), lord chancellor, and one 
of the most illustrious Englishmen of his century, aa'us 
born in Milk Street in the City of London, 7 th February 
1478. He receiA^ed the rudiments of education at St 
Anthony’s School in Threadneedle Street, at that time 
under Nicolas Holt held to be the best in the city. lie 
Avas early placed in the hoiisohold of Cardinal j\forton, 
archbishop of Canterbury. Admission to the crardinars 
family was esteemed a high privilege, and was sought as , 
a school of manners and as an introdiuition to the world 
by the sons of the best families in the kingdom. Young 
Thomas More obtained admission through the influence of 
his father, Sir Thoma>s, then a rising barrister and after- 
wards a justice of the Court of King’s Bench. The usual 
prognostication of future distinction is attributed in the 
case of More to Cardinal Morton, “avIio would often tail 
the nobles sitting at table Avith him, where young Thomas 
,]vaited on him, whosoever liveth to trie it shall see this 


child prove a notable and rare nian.’' ^ At the proper age 
young More was sent to Oxford, where he is said vaguely 
to have had Colet, Grocyn, and Linacre for his tutors. - 
All More himself says is that he had Linacre for his master 
in Greek. Learning Greek was not the matter of course 
which it has since become. Greek was not as yet part of 
the arts cuiTiciiium, and to learn it voluntarily was ill 
looked upon by the authorities. Those whd did so were 
suspected of an inclination towards novel and dangerous 
inodes of thinking, then rife on the Continent and slowly 
finding their way to England. ore’s father, who intended 
his son to make a career in his own profession, took the 
alarm ; he removed him from the university without a 
degree, and entered him at I^Tew Inn to commence at 
once the study of the law. The young man had been 
kept in a state of humiliating dependence in m^ 
matters, having had no allowance made him, and having 
had to apply to his father even for a pair of new shoes 
when the old were worn out. This system was pursued 
by his parents not from niggardliness but on jiriiiciple ; 
and Thomas More in later years often spoke with appro- 
bation of this severe discipline, as having been a means of 
keeping him from the vulgar dissipations in which his 
fellow-students indulged. After comjileting a two-years’ 
course in New Inn, an Inn of Chancery, More was admitted 
in February 1496 at Lincoln’s Inn, an Inn of Court. ‘‘At 
that time the Inns of Court and Chancery presented the 
discipline of a well -constituted university, and, through 
professors under the name of readers and exercises under 
the name of mootings, law w^as systematically taught” 
(Campbell). In his professional studies More early dis- 
tinguished himself, so that he was appointed reader-in-law 
in Furnivars Inn ; but he would not relinquish the studies 
which had attracted him in Oxford. We find him deli- 
vering a lecture to audiences of “all the chief learned of 
the city of London.” ^ The subject he chose was a com- 
promise between theology and the humanities, being St 
Augustine’s Be Civitate. In this lecture Llore sought less 
to expound the theology of his author than to set forth 
the philosophical and historical contents of the treatise. 
The lecture-room was a church, St Lawrence Jewry, placed 
at his disposal by Grocyn, the rector. 

Somewhere about this period of More’s life two things 
happened which gave in opj^osite directions the determin- 
ing impulse to his future career. More’s -was one of those 
highly susceptible natures which take more readily and 
more eagerly than common minds the impress of that 
which they encounter on their first contact with men. 
Two principal forms of thought and feeling ■were at this 
date in conflict, rather unconscious than declared, on Eng- 
lish soil. Under the denomination of the “old learning,” 
the sentiment of the Middle Ages and the idea of church 
authority 'was established and in full possession of the 
religious houses, the universities, and the learned profes- 
sions. The foe that was advancing in the opposite direc- 
tion, though without the conscience of a hostile purpose, 
•was the new power of human reason animated with the 
revived sentiment of classicism. In More’s mind both 
these hostile influences found a congenial home. Each 
had its turn of supremacy, and in his early years it seemed 
as if the humanistic influence would gain the flnal victory. 
About the age of twenty he was seized with a violent 
access of devotional rapture. He took a disgust to the 
■world and its occupations, and experienced a longing to 
give himself over to an ascetic life. He took a lodging 
near the Charterhouse, and subjected himself to the disci- 
pline of a Carthusian monk. He wore a sharp shirt of 
hair next his skin, scourged himself every Friday and 
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other fasting days, lay iipon the bare ground with a log 
under his head, and allowed himself but four or five hours’ 
sleep. This access of the ascetic malady lasted but a short 
time, and More recovered to all outward appearance his 
balance of mind. But he never entirely emancipated 
himself from the sentiment of devotion, though in later 
life it exhibited itself in a more rationar form. Even 
when he was chancellor he would take part in church 
services, walking in their processions with a surplice. 
This, however, w^as at a later time. For the moment the 
balance of his faculties seemed to be restored by a revival 
of the antagonistic sentiment of humanism which he had 
imbibed from the Oxford circle of friends, and specially 
from Erasmus. The dates as regards More’s early life 
are uncertain, and we can only say that it is possible that 
the acquaintance with Erasmus might have begun during 
Erasmus’s first visit to England in 1499, Tradition has 
dramatized their first meeting into the story given by 
Cresacre More,^ — -that the two happened to sit opposite 
each other at the lord mayor’s table, that they got into 
an argument during dinner, and that, in mutual astonish- 
ment at each other’s •wit and readiness, Erasmus ex- 
claimed, “Aut tu es Moms, aiit nulliis,” and the other 
rej)lied, “Aut tu es Erasmus, aut diabolus 1 ” E eject- 
ing this legend, wfliieh bears the stam ]3 of fiction upon its 
face, "we have certain evidence of acquaintance between 
the two men in a letter of Erasmus with the date “Oxford, 
29th October 1499.” If “we must admit tbe correctness of 
the date of Ep. 14 in the collection of Erasmus’s Eputolmy 
Tve should have to assume that their acquaintance, had 
begun as early as 1497. Ten 5 'ears More’s senior, and 
master of the accoinj^lishments which More W’as ambitious 
to acquire, Erasmus could not fail to exercise a pcuverful 
influence over the brilliant young Englishman. More’s 
ingenuous demeanour, quick intelligence, 'and winning 
manners fascinated Erasmus from the finst, and acquaint- 
ance rapidly ripened into -warm attachment. This contact 
with the prince of letters revived in More the spirit of the 
“new learning,” and he returned with ardour to the study 
of Greek, which had been begun at Oxford. The humanistic 
influence ’was sufficiently strong to save hbn from ■wrecking 
his life in monkish mortification, and even to keep him 
for a time on the side of the party of progress. He ac- 
quired no inconsiderable facility in the Creek language, 
from wdiich he made and published some translations. 
His Latin style, though wanting the inimitable ease of 
Erasmus and often offending against idiom, is yet in 
copiousness and proj^riety much above the ordinary Latin 
of the English scholars of his time. 

More’s attention to the neiv studies was always subor- 
dinate to his resolution to rise in his profession, in which 
he was stimulated by his father’s example. As early as 
1502 he was appointed under-sheriff of the city of London, 
an office then judicial, and of considerable clignity. He 
first attracted public attention by his conduct in the 
parliament of 1504, by his daring opposition to the king’s 
demand for money. Henry YII. ^Yas entitled, according 
to feudal laws, to a grant on occasion of his daughters 
marriage. But he came to the House of Commons fora 
much larger sum than he intended to give with his daughter. 
The members, unwilling as tliey w-ere to vote the money, 
were afraid to offend the king, till the silence was broken 
by More, whose speech is said to have moved the House 
to reduce the subsidy of three-fifteenths which the Govern- 
ment had demanded to <£30,000. One of the chamberlains 
w^ent and told his iiaster that he had been tliAvarted by a 
beardless boy. Henry never forgave tlie audacity ; but, 
for the moment, the only revenge he could take was upon 
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Morels father^ whom upon some pretext he* threw into the 
Tower, and he only released him upon payment of a fine 
of <£100. Thomas More even found it advisable to with- 
draw from public life into obscurity. During this period, 
of retirement the old dilemma recurred. One while he 
devoted himself to the sciences, perfecting himself in 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, learning the 
French tongue, and recreating his tired spirits on the viol,”^ 
or translating epigrams from the Greek anthology ; another 
while resolving to take priesFs orders. 

From dreams of clerical celibacy he was roused by 
making acquaintance with the family of John Colt of 
hiew Hall, ill Essex. The ‘ ‘honest and sweet conversation^’ 
of the daughters attracted him, and thongh his inclination 
led him to prefer the second he married the eldest, not 
liking to put the afiront upon her of passing her over in 
favour of her younger sister. The death of the old king 
in 1507 restored him to the practice of Ms profession, and 
to that public career for which his abilities specially fitted 
him. From this time there was scarce a cause of import- 
ance in which he was not engaged. His professional in- 
come amounted to £400 a year, equal to £4000 in present 
money, and, “considering the relative profits of the law 
and the value of money, probably indicated as high a 
station as £10,000 at the present day” (Campbell). It 
was not long before he attracted the attention of the young 
king and of Wolsey. The Latin verses which he pre- 
sented to Henry on the occasion of his coronation did not 
deserve particular notice amid the crowd of congratulatory 
odes. But the spirit with which he pleaded before the 
Star Chamber in a case of the Crown v. the Pope recom- 
mended him to the royal favour, and marked him out for 
employment. More obtained in this case judgment against 
the crown. Henry, who was present in person at the trial, 
had the good sense not to resent the defeat, but took the 
counsel to whose advocacy it was due into his service. In 
1514 More was made master of the requests, knighted, and 
sworn a member of the privy council. He was repeatedly 
employed on embassies to the Low Countries, and was for a 
long time stationed at Calais as agent in the shifty nego- 
tiations carried on by Wolsey with the court of France. 
In 1519 he was compelled to resign his post of imder- 
sherifi to the city and his private practice at the bar. 
In 1521 he was appointed treasurer of the exchequer, and 
in the parliament of 1523 he was elected speaker. The 
choice of this officer rested nominally with the House 
itself, but in practice was always dictated by the court. 
Sir Thomas More was pitched upon by the court on this 
occasion in order that his i.)opularity with the Commons 
might be employed to cany the money grant for which 
Wolsey asked. To the great disappointment of the court 
I^Iore remained firm to the popular cause, and it was greatly 
ovdng to his intiuence that its demands were resisted. 
From this occurrence may be dated the jealousy which 
the cardinal began to exhibit towards More. Wolsey 
made an attempt to get him out of the way by sending 
him as ambassador to Bpain. ' More defeated the design 
by a personal ap|)eal to the king, alleging that the climate 
would be fatal to his health. Henry, who saw through 
tlie artifice, and was already looking round for a more 
popular successor to Wolsey, made the gracious answer j 
that he would employ More otherwise. In 1525 More 
was appointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
no pains were spared to attach him to the court. The 
king frequently sent for him into his closet, and discoursed 
with him on astronomy, geometry, aMd,q.>oints of divinity. 
This growing favour, by which maiiy men would have 
been carried away, did not impose ^^pon More. He dis- 
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cotiraged the king’s advances, showed reluctance to go to- 
the palace, and seemed constrained when there. Then 
the king began to come himself to More’s house at Chelsea, 
and would dine with Mm without previous notice. Ko])er 
mentions one of these visits, when the king after dinner 
walked ill the garden by the space of an hour, holding 
his arm round More’s neck. Roper afterwards congratu- 
lated MkS father-in-law on the distinguished honour which 
had been shown him, “ I thank our Lord,” was the reply, 
“I find Ms grace my very good lord indeed ; and I believe 
he doth as singularly favour me as any subject within this 
realm. Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no- 
cause to be proud thereof, for if my head "would win him 
a castle in France, it should not fail to go.” As a last 
resource More tried the expedient of silence, dissembling 
his wit and affecting to be dull This had the desired 
effect so far that he "was less often sent for. But it did 
not alter the royal policy, and in 1529, when a successor 
had to be found for Wolsey, More was raised to the 
chancellorship. The selection ivas justified by More’s high 
reputation, but it was also significant of the modification 
wdiicli the policy of the court was then undergoing. It 
was a concession to the rising popular party, to which it 
•was supposed that More’s politics inclined him. The 
public favour with which his appointment had been 
received was justified by his conduct as judge in the 
Court of Chancery. Having heard causes in the forenoon 
between eight and eleven, after dinner he sat again to 
receive petitions. The meaner the suppliant was the 
more affably he would speak to him, and the more speedily 
he would despatch his case. In this respect he formed a 
great contrast to his predecessor, %vhose arrears he soon 
cleared off. One morning being told by the officer that 
there was not another cause before the court, he ordered 
the fact to be entered on record, as it had never happened 
before. He not only refused all gifts, such as had been 
usual, himself, but took measures to prevent any of his 
connexions from interfering with tbo course of justice. 
One of his sons-in-law, Heron, having a suit in the chan- 
cellor’s court, and refusing to agree to any reasonalfie 
accommodation, because the judge “was the most affec- 
tionate father to liis children tliat ever was in the world, 
More thereupon made a decree against him. 

! Unfortunately for Bir Thomas More, a lord chancel lor 
is not merely a judge, but has bigh political functions to 
perform. In raising More to that eminent position, the 
king had not merely considered his professional distinction 
but had counted upon his avowed liberal and reforming 
tendencies. In the Utopia, ■which, though written earlier, 
!More had allowed to be printed as late as 1516, he had 
spoken against the vices of power and declai’ed for indif- 
ference of religious creed with a breadth of phllosophicai 
view of which, there is no other example in any Eiiglish- 
man of that age. At the same time, as he could not bo 
suspected of any sympatliy wuth Lutheran or Wickliffito 
heretics, he might fairly be regarded as qualified to lead 
the party -which aimed at reform in state and church 
within the limits of Catholic orthodoxy. But in the kingA 
mind the public questions of reform -were entirely sunk in 
the personal one of the divorce. The divorce was a point 
upon which Sir Thomas -w^ould not yield. And, as ho saw 
that the marriage with Anne Boleyn wus determined upon, 
he petitioned the king to be allowed to resign the great 
seal, alleging failing health. With xiinch reluctance, the 
royal permission -was given and tbo resignation accepted, 
10th May 1532, with many gracious expi’essions of good 
will on the part of the king. The promise held out of 
future bounty was never fulfilled, and More left office, as. 
he had entered it, a poor man. His necessitous condition 
was so notorious that the clei'gy in convoijatioii voted him 
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a, i>resent of £5000. This he peremptorily refused, either 
for himself or for his family, declaring that he ‘‘ had rather 
see it all cast into the Thames/’ Yet the whole of his 
income after resigning oflice did not exceed <£100 a year. 

Hitherto he had maintained a large establishment, not 
on the princely scale of Wolsey, but in the patriarchal 
fashion of having all his sons-in-law, with their families, 
under liis roof. When he resigned the chancellorship he 
nailed his children and grandchildren' together to explain 
his reduced circumstances. If we wish to live together,” 
.said he, ‘^you must be content to be contributories together. 
But my coiiiisei is that we fall not to the lowest fare first : 
we will not, therefore, descend to Oxford fare, nor to the 
fare of New Inn, but we will begin with Lincoln’s Inn 
diet, where many right worshipful men of great account 
and good years do live full well ; which if we find our- 
seh-es the first year not able to maintain, then we will in 
the next year come down to Oxford fare, where many 
great learned and ancient fathers and doctors are continu- 
ally conversant ; which if our purses stretch not to main- 
tain neither, then may we after, with hag and wallet, go 
a-begging together, hoping that for pity some good folks 
will give us their charity.” 

More was now able, as he writes to Erasmus, to return 
to the life which had always been his ambition, when, free 
from business and public affairs, he might give himself up 
to his favourite studies and to the practices of his devotion. 
Of the Chelsea interior Erasmus has drawn, a charming 
picture, which may vie with Holbein’s celebrated canvas, 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. 

“ !More lias built, near London, upon the Thames, a modest yet 
commodious mansion. There he lives surrounded by his numerous 
family, including his wife, his son, and his son’s wife, his three 
daughters and their husbands, with eleven gi*andchildren. There 
is not any man living so affectionate to his children as he, and he 
loveth his old wife as if she were a girl of fifteen. Such is the 
-excellence of his disposition that whatsoever happeneth that could 
not be helped, he is as cheerful and as well pleased as though the 
best thing possible had been done. In JMore’s house, you would 
say that Plato’s Academy was revived again, only, whereas in the 
Academy the discussions turned upon geometry and the power of 
numbers, the house at Chelsea is a veritable school of Christian 
religion. In it is none, man or woman, but readeth or studieth 
the liberal arts, yet is their chief care of piety. There is never any 
seen idle ; the head of the house governs it 'not by a lofty carriage 
•and oft rebukes, but by gentleness and amiable manners. Eveiy 
member is busy in his place, performing his duty with alacrity ; 
nor is sober mirth wanting.” ^ 

But More was too conspicuous to be long allowed to 
enjoy the happiness of a retired life. A special invitation 
was sent him by the king to attend the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn, accompanied mth the gracious offer of <£20 to 
buy a new suit for the occasion ! More refused to attend, 
and from that moment was marked out for vengeance. 
A first attempt made to bring him within the meshes 
of the law only recoiled with shame uj^on the head of the 
accusers. They were maladroit enough to attack him on 
his least vulnerable side, summoning him before the privy 
council to answer to a charge of receiving bribes in the 
administration of justice. One Parnell was put forward 
to complain of a decree pronounced against him in favour 
of the contending party Vaughan, who he said had pre- 
sented a gilt cup to the chancellor. More stated that he had 
received a cup as a New Year’s gift. Lord Wiltshire, the 
•queen’s father, exultingly cried out, ^^So, did I not tell 
you, my lords, that you would find this matter true?” 
^‘But, my lords,” continued More, “having pledged Mrs. 
Vaughan in the wine wherewith my butler had filled the 
cuf), I restored the cup to her.” Two other charges of a 
like nature were refuted as triumphantly. But the very 
futilitjr of the accusations must have betrayed to More 


the bitter determination of his enemies to compass his 
destruction. Foiled in their first ill -directed attempt, 
they were compelled to have recourse to that tremendous 
engine of regal tyranny, the law of treason. A bill was 
brought into parliament to attaint Elizabeth Barton, a 
nun, who was said to have held treasonable language. 
Barton turned out afterwards to have been an impostor, 
but she had duped More, who now lived in a superstitious 
atmosphere of convents and churches, and lie had given 
his countenance to her supernatural prereiisions. His 
name, with that of Fisher, was accordingly in eluded in 
the bill as an accomplice. When he came before the 
council, it was at once apparent that the charge of treason 
could not be sustained, and the efforts of the court agents 
were directed to draw from More some approbation of the 
king’s marriage. But to this neither cajolery nor threats 
could move him. The preposterous charge was urged that 
it was by his advice that the king had committed himself 
in his book against Luther to an assertion of the pope’s 
authority, whereby the title of “ Defender of the Faith ” had 
been gained, but in reality a sword put into the pope’s 
hand to fight against him. ]^Iore was able to reply that 
he had warned the king that this very thing might liappen, 
that upon some breach of amity between tlie crown of 
England and the pope Henry’s too pronounced assertion 
of the papal authority might be turned against himself, 
“ therefore it were best that place be amended, and his 
authority more slenderly touched.” “Nay,” replied the 
king, “ that it shall not ; we are so much bound to the see 
of Borne that wn cannot do too much honour unto it. 
^Vhatsoever impediment be to the contrary, we will set 
forth that authority to the utmost; for vre have received 
from that see our crown imperial,” “ wdiich,” added More, 
“till his grace with his own mouth so told me, I never 
heard before.” Anything more defiant and exasperating 
than this could not well have been said. But it could not 
be laid hold of, and the charge of treason being too 
ridiculous to be proceeded with, More’s name was struelv 
out of the bill. Vlien his daughter brought him the 
news, More calmly said, “F faith, Meg, quod differtur, 
non aufertur : that which is ]30stponed is not clro]ff.” At 
another time, having asked his daughter hoW' the court 
went, and how Queen Anne did, he received for answer, 

“ Never better; there is nothing else but dancing and sport- 
ing.” To this More answered, “Alas, Meg, it pitieth me 
to remember unto what misery, poor soul, siics will shortly 
come; these dances of hers will prove stich dances that 
she will spurn our heads off like footballs ; but it will not be 
long ere her head will dance the like dance.” ^ >So tlie speech 
runs in the Life by More’s great-grandson ; but i]i the only 
trustworthy record, the life by his son-in-iaw Boper, More’s 
reply ends with the words, “ she will shortly come. ” In this, 
as in other instances, the later statement has the appear- 
ance of having been an imaginative extension of tlie earlier. 

In 1534 the Act of Squ-emac}’^ w^as passed, and the 
oath ordered to be tendered. More was sent for to 
Lambeth, where he offered to swear to the succession, but 
steadily refused the oath of supremacy as against his con- 
science. Thereupon he was given in charge to the abbot 
of Westminster, and, persisting in his refusal, was four 
days afterwards committed to the Tower. After a close 
and even cruel confinement (he -was denied the use of pen 
and ink) of more than a year, he w^as brought to trial before 
a special commission and a packed jury. Even so More 
would have been acquitted, wlien at the last moment 
Rich, the solicitor-general, quitted the bar and |)resented 
himself as a 'witness for the crown. Being sworn, he 
detailed' a confidential conversation he had had with the 
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prisoner in tlie Tower. He affirmed that, having himself 
admitted in the course of this conversation “that there 
were things which no parliament could do,— no parlia- 
ment could make a law that God should not he Go4” Sir 
Thomas had replied, “No more could the parliament make 
the king supreme head of the chui'ch.” By this act of peijury 
a verdict of ^ ^ guilty ’’ was procured from the j ury. The execu- 
tion of the sentence followed Avithinthe week, on 7th July 
1535. The head AA^as fixed upon London Bridge. The A^en- 
geance of Hemy AA'as not satisfied by this judicial murder 
of his friend and servant ; he enforced the confiscation of 
AAd},at small property More had left, expelled Lady More 
from the house at Chelsea, and even set aside assignments 
AAhich had been legally executed by j^Iore, who foresaAV 
AAhat AYOuld happen before the commission of the alleged 
treason. More’s property aatis settled on Princess Elizabeth, 
afterAAurds queen, Avho kept possession of it till her death. 
At his death Sir Thomas More Avas in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. He Avas tAAuce married, but had children 
only by his fii'st AAufe. His eldest daughter Margaret, 
married to William Roper, is one of the foremost AAmmen 
in the annals of the country for her Aurtues, high intelli- 
gence, and A’^ar ions accomplishments. She read Latin and 
Greek, AA'as a proficient in music, and in the sciences, so 
far as they AA^'ere then accessible. Her deAmtioii to her 
father is historical; she gave him not only the tender 
affection of a daughter but the high-minded sympathy of 
a soul great as his own. 

It is unfortunate for i'il.’oro’s reputation that lie has been adopted 
' as a clianquou of a ]>arty and a cause which is arrayed in hostility 
to the liberties and constitution of his country. A]}art from the 
partisan use AA'hieh is made of his jiamo, Ave must rank him among 
the noblest minds of England, as one who became the Auctim of a 
tyrant Avhose policy he disapproved and whose servile instruments 
he despised. If his language towards the tyrant is often more 
servile than became a freeman, Ave must remember that such AA^as 
the court style of the period, and that Ave must not construe liter- 
ally phrases of compliment. It is, howeA'er, impossible to deny 
that More’s policy-' in later life did not bear out tlio more liberal 
convictions of Ids earlier years. His au'cavs and feelings contracted 
under the coinlnned intluences of his professional practice and of 
public emploAunent. In the [Ttojda, published in 1516, he not only 
<ienounced the ordinary Auees of power, but evinced an enlightenment 
of sentinieiit whieli AAamt far beyond the most statesmanlike ideas 
to he found among his coutomporaries, pronouncing Jiot merely for 
toleration but rising even to the philosophical conception of the 
imlifference of redigious creed. It Avas to this superiority of Anew, 
ami not merely to the satire on the admiifistration of Henry TIL, 
that we must ascribe the popuhn*ity of the Acork in the 16th cen- 
tury. For, as a romance, tim Utojna has little interest either of 
incident or of character. It <loes not, as has been said, aiitieipate 
the economical docti’ines of Adam Smith, and much of it is fanciful 
Avitliont being either vdtty or ingenious. Mackintosh says of it : 
‘Ht intimates a variety oi' doctrines, and exhibits a muitiplicity 
of projects, Avhicli the Avdter regards with almost every possible 
degree of approbation, and shade of assent, from tlie frontiers of 
serious and entire beli<d* th, rough grailatious of descending plausi- 
bility, Avhere the lowest are scarcely "more than exercises of ingenuity, 
and to AAdiich some AA'ild paradoxes are appended, cither as a Andiicle, 
or as an easy means, if necessary, of disavowing the serious inten- 
tion of the AAdxole of this Platonic fictioji.” 

The SjMolii ad Dorpmm at a later date exhibits JMore em- 
phatically on the side of tlie ncAv learning. It contains a Aindi- 
cation of the study of Greek, and of the desirability of printing 
the text of tlie Greek Testainoiit, — vicAvs which at that date required 
an enlightened uuderstanding to enter into, and AAduch were eon- ■ 
demned by the party to AAdd<‘Ti iVlore afterwards attached himself. ; 
At the most, he can be doubtfully exculpated from the charge of 
having tortured men and children for heresy. It is adinittetl by 
himself that he inflicted punishmout for religious opinion. Erasmus 
only Avntures to say in his friend’s defence ^Hhat while he was 
chancellor no man Avas put to death for these pestilent opinions, 
AAhile so many siiflered death in France ^nd the Low Countries. ” 

'fhe Life of Sir Tiio^nas More was written by his son-in-law Boper about the 
end of Alary’s rtdgn. It was preserved in MS. during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and handed about in copies, many of which wore carelessly* inarie„ It Avas Jiot 
given to the press till Arith the date of Paris. Reprints were made by 
Heantc (inc), by Lewis (1720, 1781), and by Singer (1S17, 1822). Boperis life i« 
the rituiree c>fall the many sabaequent biographies.. More’s Life in MS, (Harleiian 
<;2a^), aiumymouH, but by Nicolas Harpsfield, Avas also Avritten reign, 

idl that is ivaterial in tliLs AiS. is hiken from Ifoper. Another anonymous 
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Witten in 1509, print 0 <l in Wordsw’orthAs EccUsta?tkal^ EiogmpMh n- -18-185, is 
chiefly comiiiled from Boper and Harpslield. The preiaco is signed B. _R. ^ 
Stapleton {Tres Thomiv, ft. res gedse S. Tliomiv apoddll, S. Thjm.:o arohiepittcopi 
Canttiariensis, Tlimife Mori, Douay, 1588, Cologne, 1012, an<I the Vita TJiomi* 
Mori (separately), Gi’atz, 1689) translates Roj^er, interweaving Avhat material he 
could find scattered through Alore’s Avorks and letters and the notic<?s of him 
in the writings of his contemporaries. Cresacre A! ore, great-grandson of Sir 
Thomas, compiled a new life about the year 1627. It was printed Avithout date, 
but, according to the editor, Hunter, in 1621. The title of this edition is — 27i« 
Life of Sir Thos. More, Lord High Chancdhmr of K-nqkmd, 4to, s, I. eta., and with 
neAV title-page, 1642, 1726, 1S2S. This li,fe is cited by the subsequent biographers 
as an independent authority, But it is almost entirely borrowed froih Roper 
and Stapleton. The additions made have sometimes the aiApearance of rhetoricid 
amplifications of Roper’s sinii-de statements. At other times they are decor- 
ative miracles. The Avhole is couched in that strain of devotional exaggeration 
in Avhich the lives of the saints are usually composed, T.lie author seems to 
imply that he had received supernatural communications from the si)irit of Ids 
ancestor. Already, only eighty years after AI ore’s executh,)ii, hagiograi>hy had 
taken possession of the facts, and A\^as transmuting them int<i an eilifying legend. 
Cresacre Alore's Life cannot be alleged as CAddenco for any tacts Avliich ave. not 
otherwise Avouched. It has been remarked by Hunter tliat Alore’s-life and Avorks 
have been all along manipulated for political pin'pos('s, and in the interest of 
the holy see. In Alains reign, and in the tide of Catholic reaction, Rt>per and 
Harpsfield wi’ote liA’-es of him; Ellis Hey wood dedicated liis J7 3Io)'o to Cardinal 
Pole, and Tottell reprinted the folio of his English AVorks. 8ta]>letun }>re])ared 
his Tree Thomse in 1588, Avhen the recoA’-ery of England to the see of Rome Avas 
looked for by the Spanish inA^asion. In 1599, Avhcii thei'e Avas a }>ros]iect of a 
disputed succession, the anonymous Life by B. R. was composed ; and soon after 
Charles hadalliedhimself with a Catholic, the Life by Cresacre Alure tssuetl from 
the itress. Hunter might haA^e added tliat Stapleton was being reprinted at 
Gratz at the time wdien the conversion of England was expected fi'om James 1 1. 
The later liA^es of Sir Thomas Alore have been numerous, but the only one Avhich 
has any critical A-alue is that by G. T. Rudhart Thomas Morns, aus den- Quclkn, 
hmrheitet, Niireiiiberg, 1829. Other lives are by J. Iloddesdon, London, 1652, 
1662; by Cayley, 2 A’ols., London, 1808; by Alackintosli, La rdner's Cal). Cyclop., 
London, 1831, 1844; and in Alore’s WorJes, London, 1845 : by Lord Campbell in 
I/Lves ofthe Chancellors, a'oI. i., 1848-50 ; by D. Nisard in He Huisstnice ct Mforine ; 
by Baumstark, Freiburg, 1870. A biographical study on Alore’s Latin poem.-# 
is PM/omoms' by d. H. Marsden, 2d ed., London, 1878. 

aiore’s AA’-ritings are numerous, and a complete bib]ii)graphy of them Avould 
oceujjy several columns. His English IForbs were eollecled ami ]mblished in 
one A'ol. folio by Rastall, London, 1530, and reprinted by Tottell, Lnulon, 1557. 
His Latin Works were also separately collected in one. vcd., iiaso], 1563 ; l.oiiA’ain, 
1566 ; and, most complete, Frankfort and Leipsic, 1689.' The Vtopla has had 
numerous editions, the first is Loiw., 1516. There aie two English translations 
of the Utopia, by R. Eobyuson, London, 1551, 1556, 1024, and by Gilb, Burnet, 
1688. The Latin ijoems, Profymmisrfmta, appeared in 1518, 1520, laO:-;. This 
last edition contains the Utopia and other prose Latin i>i<K;es. (AI. P.) 

MOREAU, Hegesippe, a minor lyric poet of disputed 
but considerable talent, was born at Paris on the 9tli April 
1810, and died in the hospital of La Charite on the 10 tlx 
December 1838. In his early youth his parents, avIio were 
very ill-off, migrated to Provins, where the mother went 
into service and the father took the post of usher in a 
public school. Both died in the same x'ofuge for tiie desti- 
tute which afterwards received their son. Hegesippe was 
fairly educated and AA^as apprenticed to a ]>rinter, but he 
preferred the v^ork (in France usual]}’ paid mo.8t. miserably) 
of “ inaitre d’etiides in a school. He Avent to Paris before 
1830, and appears to have practised both his occupations 
there, though for the most part he either adopted by choice 
or Avas driven by iil-fortimo to adopt the singular life of 
alternate hardship and cheap dissipation Avliicli is dignified 
in France by the name of Bohemlanism. in iMoreaii’s case 
there is no doubt that the hardships ex.ceeded the dissipa- 
; tion. He was habitually houseless, and is said to have 
! exposed himself to the dangers of a cholera hospital in 
the great epidemic of 1832 simply to obtain shelter and 
food. Then ho revisited Provin.s and published a kind of 
satirical serial called Dioghic. Borne years of this life 
entirely ruixied his health, and it aatis only just before his 
death that he succeeded in getting his collected poems 
puldished, selling the copyright for £4; sterling and eighty 
copies of the book. It was receded not iinfaA’*ourably, 
but, as has Iiappened in other cases, the author’s death, 
which happened soon in the circumstances mentioned, was 
reqxxired to excite an interest Avhich aatis proport ionate-l}!^ 
excessive. Moreau’s aawIc, like that of many other young 
poets, has a strong note of imitation, his mo<lel being 
especially Beranger ; and his character, bo tlx moral and 
literary, is not improved by obvious affectation in political, 
religious, and social matters. But some of liis poems, such 
as La Voulzie and the charming La Farmicre^ have great 
sweetness, and he had a faculty of AAuiting both in prose 
and poetry which seems to show that AAuth better fortune, 
or, to speak honestly, AAdtli more intelligence and more per- 
severance he might easily have saved hiipself from the 
/iniserable destitution which was lot ^ . 
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MOKEAU, Jea-K Yigtor (1763-1813), the greatest 
general of the French republic after Napoleon and Hoche, 
was horn at Morlaix in Brittany in 1763. His father 
was an ‘^avocat’^ in good practice, and instead of allowing 
him to enter the army, as he wished, insisted on his 
studying law at the university of Eennes. Young Moreau 
showed no inclination for law, but revelled in the freedom 
of a students life. Instead of taking his degree he con- 
tinued to live with the students as their hero and leader. In 
that capacity he became a person of political importance, 
and in the troubles of 1787 formed the law students into 
a sort of army, which he commanded as their provost. In 
1789 he became yet more important, and commanded the 
students in the daily affrays which took place at Eennes 
between the young noblesse, who protested against the mode 
of election to the states-generai, and the populace. Though 
he had hardly weight enough to be chosen a deputy, he 
was elected one of the committee of correspondence with 
the deputies at Paris. He was thus able to follow the 
course of events in the early days of the Eevolution, and 
was early impressed with the conviction that no compromise 
with the court was possible, and a republic the only re- 
source. These opinions estranged him from his father, 
who belonged to the party of Breton independence and 
preferred Brittany to France. At last, in 1792, at the 
call for volunteers he organized a battalion, and was at 
once elected its commandant.. With it he served under 
Dumouriez, and in 1793 the good order of his battalion, 
and his own martial character and republican principles 
secured his promotion as general of brigade. Carnot, who 
had an eye for the true qualities of a general, promoted 
him to be general of division in 1794, and gave him com- 
mand of the right wing of the army which, under Pichegru, 
was destined to drive the English and Austrians out of Flan- 
ders by separating the Austrians from the English. This wing 
was then to cover the occupation of Holland by the main 
army under Pichegru. These operations established his 
military fame, and in 1 795 he was given the command of the 
army of the Ehine and the Moselle, vdth which he crossed 
the Ehine and advanced into Germany. He was at first 
completely successful, and won several victories, but at last 
had to execute before the archduke Charles a retreat which 
only increased his fame, as he managed to bring back with 
him more than 5000 prisoners. In 1797 he again crossed 
the Ehine, but his operations were checked by the con- 
clusion of the preliminaries of Leoben between Bonaparte 
and the Austrians, It was at this time he found out the 
traitorous correspondence between his old comrade and 
commander Pichegru and the prince de Conde, which he 
foolishly concealed, and naturally has ever since been sus- 
pected of at least partial complicity. After Fructidor the 
Directory ceased to employ his service, until the absence of 
Bonaparte and the advance of Suwaroff made it necessary 
to have some great general in Italy. Yet it was only as 
chief of the staff that he served under Scherer and Joubert, 
and led back the French army after the latter’s death at 
Novi. When Bonaparte returned from Egypt he found 
Moreau at Paris, greatly dissatisfied with the Directory both 
as a general and as a republican, and obtained his assistance 
in the coup dlHat of Brumaire, when Moreau commanded 
the force which occupied the Luxembourg. In reward, 
the first consul again gave him command of the army of the 
Ehine, with which he fought his last great campaign, that 
of Hohenlinden, when his success was due rather to the 
splendid military qualities of his generals and their troops, 
and his own tactical genius, than to any inspiration of 
victory. ^ On his return to Paris he married Mdile. Huliot, 
an ambitious >voman, who gained a complete ascendency,, 
over him, and with the enormous fortune acquired durii5ii=' 
his campaigns he purchased a luxurious hotel in Paris and 
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also Barras’svCountry-seat of Grosbois. ''His^wife. exercised an' 
evil influence over him, and collected around her all whow’ere 
discontented with the aggrandizement of Napoieon, This 
“club Moreau” frightened Napoleon, and encouraged the 
royalists ; but MoiW, though not miwilling to become a 
military dictator to restore the republic, w^ould not intrigue 
for the restoration of Louis XVIII. All this /was well 
known to Napoieon, who seized the conspirators. Moreau 
he treated with real leniency, and permitted to retire first 
tp Spain, and then to America. Here (the general liv 
in great content for seven years, when his wife, wLo could 
not aiio’whim to rest, made him enter into negotiations 
with Bernadotte, his old comrade, wdio w^as now crowm- 
priiice of Sweden. At his suggestion Moreau entered the 
service of the czar Alexander ; and with Bernadotte 
he planned the campaign of 1813. Fortunately for his 
fame as a patriot he did not live to invade France, but 
was mortally wounded while talking to the czar at the 
battle of Dresden on 27th August 1813, and died on 2d 
September. His wife received a pension from the czar, 
and was given the rank of marechale by Louis XVIII. 

Moreau’s fame as a general stands very high, and from his mar- 
vellous coolness in conducting retreats lie has been called the general 
of retreats. His combinations were splendid, and his temper always 
unruffled when most closely pressed ; but lie lacked the sudden spirit 
of seizing a victory which distinguished Napoleon in his early cam- 
paigns. Moreau ims a sincere republican, though his own father was 
guillotined in the Terror ; and the army of the Rhine was the hot- 
bed of republicanism, as that of Italy was the great support of a 
military tyranny. As a man, he was little given to personal ambi- 
tion till his marriage, and would probably not only have served 
Napoleon well but moderated liis tendency to absolutism by his 
very existence, had not his wife ruined any such hope by involving 
him in intrigues. He was fortunate in the moment of his death, 
though he would have been more so had he died in America. Ho 
seems by his final words, “ Soyez trail qiiilles, messieurs ; c’est mon 
sort,” not to have regretted being removed from his equivocal 
position as a general in arras against his country. 

I The literature on Moreau is copioiis, tlie best book being C. Joclirnus, GeneraZ 
\ Moreau—Ahriss einer Geschichte seines Lebeiiti und sci7wr Feld^iige, Berlin, 3S34. 
i A more ordinary work is A. de Beaiiebaini'), Vie 2 ^olitique, milUaire, etpritie dii 
General Moreau^ translated by Philippart, London, 1S14 ; and there is a eurioius 
tract on his death in Russian, translated into English under the title 8mm De- 
tails concerning General Morean and his Last Moments^ by Paul Svinin, Loinbyn, 
1814. (H. M. 8.) 

MOEEL or Mopx'hella. See Mushroom. 

MOEELIA, formerly Valladolid, a city of Mexico, 
capital of the state of Michoacaii de Ocampo, is situated 
125 miles west by north of Mexico, at a height of 6400 feet 
above the sea, in 19° 42' N. iat. and 101° W. long. The 
site is a rocky hill on the Guayangareo valley, and the 
western horizon is bounded by the great Qiiinceo mountain 
(1 1,000 feet). Since the middle of the centuiy a considerable 
extension of the city has taken place, especially towards 
the north : its streets, which run for the most part at right 
angles to each other, had increased from thirty in 1856 to 
ninety-nine in 1873. The principal square is the Plaza 
de los Martires (formerly de Armas), wdiere j^Iatamoros 
was shot by the Spaniards in 1814 ; its one side is occuj iied 
by the cathedral (1745), a large building with two towers 
about 200 feet high. The churches of the Carmelites (del 
Carmen) and San Jose are of some note, and of the nine 
convents, now for the most y>art in ruins, several were 
wealthy and extensive. That of the Capuchins is now 
used as a hospital, the old seminary has been turned into 
a state-house, and the tobacco factory, one of the most 
ancient buildings in the city, serves as muni<'ipai offices. 
An important institution, supported by the state, is the 
college of San Nicolas 'de Hidalgo, originally founded by 
Juan de San Miguel in the 16,th century and rebuilt in 
1 868. The' Ocampo theatre dates from 1 869-1 87 0. Water 
is brought from a distance of about 3 miles by a fine 
aqueduct, constructed in 1788 by D. Antonio' de San 
Miguel, but the quality is often deteriorated by the pre- 
sence of vegetable matter. Morelia lies too far from any 
great natural route to have much commerce in the. jiresent 


state of the country, and its manufactures are limited to 
the production, on a small scale, of cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods, A certain delicate sweetmeat called g%mycthate \^ 
a regular article of commerce to Mexico, In 1750 the city 
had about 18,000 inhabitants, in 1873 the municipality 
had 36,940 and the city proper about 30,000, and in 
1 880 the number is stated at 20,400. 

In 1641 Mendoza chose the Guayangareo valley as the new site 
for the city of Michoacan, and in 1545 the place received the name 
of Valladolid. IturMde and Morelos were both born within its 
precincts ; and in 1828 the Government did this latter patriot the 
honour of renaming the city Morelia. In 1 863 it was made the seat 
of an archbishop. Boc. de geocjr. de la Ilep, Mex., 1873. 

MORELLET, Ahdbjb (1727 -1819), economist and misceh 
laneous writer, was born at Lyons on the 7th of March 1727. 
He was long regarded as almost the last survivor of the 
Phiiosophe school ; and in this character he figures in many 
memoirs,— for instance in Madame de Ptemusat’s. He was 
educated by the Jesuits in his native town, then at a 
seminary in Paris, and finally at the Sorbonne; and he 
took holy orders, but his designation of abbe was the chief 
thing clerical about him. He early joined the Phiiosophe 
party, and was a frequenter of most of their saloiis, being 
something of a butt (esj^ecially to his feliow-abb6 and rival 
in political economy, Gaiiani), but having the credit of a 
ready and biting pen, Voltaire called him ‘‘LAbbe 
Mord-Ies.” His work was chiefly occasional, and the most 
notable parts of it were a smart pamphlet in answer to 
Palissot^s scurrilous play Les Fliilosophes (which procured 
him a short sojourn in the Bastille for an alleged libel on 
PalissoPs patroness, the princesse de Robeck), and a reply 
to Galiani's Commerce des Mes (1770). Later, he made 
liinivseif useful in quasi-dipiomatic communications with 
English statesmen, and was pensioned, being, moreover, 
elected a member of the Academy in 1785. The outbreak 
of the Revolution (soon after which he was engaged in a con- 
troversy with Chamfort on the question of the advantages 
and deserts of the Academy) did not, as it did -with many 
of his friends, drive Mm from the country or put his life 
in danger, but it put him in considerable straits of fortune. 
He maintained a kind of moderate liberal tone, and the 
return of something like order under the Consulate and 
the Empire restored him to prosperity and pensions. A 
year before his death, at the great age of ninety-two, on the 
12th of January 1819 at Paris, he brought out a series of 
MUmiges, composed chiefly of selections from his former 
publications ; and after his death appeared his memoirs, 
which are of value for the Phiiosophe period. Morellet, 
though not a man of extraordinary ability or of specially 
amiable or estimable character, was in both respects a fair 
specimen of the man of letters of all •work of the time. 
He was, in fact, a journalist 'with a special tmm for econo- 
mical subjects. 

MORERI, Loms. See ENc-yoLOF.EniA, vol viii. p. 194. 

MORETO, Agubtin (1618-1669), Spanish dramatist 
and 23laywTight, was born at Madrid in 1618. Of his 
personal and even of his literary history little is known. 
He studied at Alcala between 1634 and 1639, and after- 
wards removed to Toledo, where he entered the household 
of the cardinal -ai’chbishop and took holy orders. ITIti- 
mately he withdrew altogether from the w’orld, and died a 
member of an ascetic religious brotherhood in 1669. 

Moreto in Ins younger years was a proliiic wniter for tlie stage, 
and almost rivalled Calderon in popularity. Three %mhxmes of his 
]>Iays were printed between 1654 and 1681, and many dramas 
besides are attiibuted in whole or in part to him. He employed 
all the dramatic ibnns then in vogue. Of his religious plays, £os 
man Dkhonos Jlermams (The Most Fortunate Brothers), embody- 
ing the legend of the seven sleepers, may be mentioned as the least 
bombastie and absurd. Others are JSl llosario Ferscguido, turning 
on the persecutions connected with the inti'oduction of' the rosarn.^ 
into Spain, and 3£a?'‘la, Mgypciaca, a curious representation of 
extraordinary legend of St Hilary of Egypt. His heroic drama, M 


Valiente Justiciero (The Brave Justiciary), a story of the times of 
Pedro the Cruel, is one of considerable power. His ‘‘ eomedias 
de figuron,” or ‘‘ character comedies,” as they are called (compare 
vol, vii. p. 422), include Zmdoyi)o 7 h Handsonie 

Don Diego) and with 

Disdain), the latter partly borrowed from Lope de Vega’s Mllagron 
del Desprecio, and in turn imitated by Molim'e (in his Friticcssc 
d Mide)^ by Carlo Qozzi {Pfineipessa Filasof a) ^ and by Scln'eyvogel 
{Doyitia Diana). TIiq Co7mdias Dscogidm de Don Agustiri Moreto 
y Cabana form the 39th volume of the Diblioteca de jhitores Espa- 
woZes (Madrid, 1856). 

MORETTO, II (“The Blackamoor,’^a term which has 
not been particularly accounted for), is the name currentlj^ 
besto-wedupon Ale>ssani)EO BoNViemo (1498-c. 1 560), aceie- 
brated painter of Brescia, Venetian school. He Avas born 
at Rovato in the Brescian territory in 1498, and studied 
first under Fioravante Ferramola of Brescia, afterwards, 
still youthful, with Titian in Venice. His own earlier 
method, specially distinguished by excellent portrait-paint- 
ing, w^as naturally modelled on that of Titian, Afteinvards 
he conceived a great enthusiasm for Raphael (though he 
does not appear to have ever gone to Rome), and his style 
became partially Raplmelesque. It "was, however, novel in 
its combination of diverse elements, and highly attractive, — 
with fine pencilling, a rich yet not lavish use of p>erspective 
and decorative effects, and an elegant opposition of light 
and shade. The human figure is somewhat slender in 
Bonvicino’s paintings, the expression earnestly religious, 
the fiesh-tints varied, more so than was common in the 
Venetian school. The backgrounds are generally luminous, 
and the draperies well modified in red and yellow tints 
■with little intermixture of blue. The depth of Bonvicino’s 
talent, however, -was hardly in proportion to its vigour 
and vivacity ; and he excelled moi'e in sedate altar-pieces 
than in subjects of action, and more in oil-painting than 
in fresco, although some fine series of his frescos remain, 
especially that in the villa Martinengo at Novarino, near 
Brescia. Among his celebrated wvorks in the city are — in 
the church of S. Clemente, the Five Virgin Martyrs, and 
the Assumption of the Madonna (this latter may count as 
his masterpiece) ; in S. Nazaro e Celso, the Coronation of 
the Madonna; in S. Maria delle Grazie, St Joseph; in S. 
Mai'ia de’ Miracoli, St Nicholas of Bari. In the iTenna 
Gallery is a St Justina (once ascribed to Pordenone) ; in 
the Stadei Institute, Frarkfort, the Madonna enthroned 
hetw^een Sts Antliony and Sebastian ; in the Berlin Museum, 
a colossal Adoration of the Shepherds, and a large votive 
picture (one of the master’s best) of the Madonna and 
Child, Avith infant angels and other figures above the 
I clouds, and belo-w, amid a rich landscape, two priests ; in 
i the London National Gallery, St Bernardin and other 
‘ saints, and tw'o iinprevssive portraits. II Moretto is stated 
to hme been a man of childlike personal piety, preparing 
I himself by prayer and fasting for any great act of sacred 
art, such as the painting of the Virgin-mother. His dated 
works extend from 1534 to 1554, and ho W’-as the master of 
the pre-eminent portrait-painter Moroni. His death took 
place towards 1560. 

MORGAGNI, Giovanni Battista (1682-1771), the 
founder of pathological anatomy, was born 25th February 
1682 at Forii, an ancient and important town on the 
JEmilian road southwards from Bologna.^ His parents 
were in comfortable circumstances, but not of the nobility ; 
it appears from his letters to Lancisi that Morgagni ■wjis 
ambitious of gaining admission into that rank, and it may 
be inferred that he succeeded from the fact that he is 
described on a memorial tablet at Padua as “nobilis 
Forolensis.’’ At school he was conspicuous for his talents, 
and he wms especially noted for his readiness in classical 
epigram. At the age of sixteen he went to Bologna to 

^ A statue of the illustrious citizen was 6rectod% Forii in J875» arid 
tlie town library preserves fourteen MS. volumes of bis writings. 
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study pliiiosophy and medicine, and lie graduated witli 
much eclat as doctor in both faculties three ‘years later 
(1701), He acted as prosector to Valsalva (one of the 
distinguished jiupils of Malpighi), who held the oJBfice of 
demonstrator aiiatomicns in the Bologna school. He 
assisted Valsalva more particularly in preparing his cele- 
brated work on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Ear^ which 
came out in 1704. Many years after (1740), Morgagni 
edited a collected edition of Valsalva's writings, with im- 
portant additions to the treatise on the ear, and with a 
memoir of the author. When Valsalva was transferred 
to Parma Morgagni succeeded to his anatomical demon- 
stratorship. At this period he enjoyed a high repute 
in Bologna ; lie was made president of the Academia 
Inquietoriiin %vhen in liis twenty -fourth year, and he 
is said to lia^'e signalized his tenure of the presiden- 
tial chair by discouraging abstract speculations, and by 
setting the fashion towards exact anatomical observa- 
tion and reasoning. He published the substance of his 
eominunieations to the Academy in 1706 under the title 
of Adversaria Ana-tomica, the first of a series by which 
he became favourably known throughout Europe as an 
accurate anatomist ; the book included Observations 
on the Larynx, the Lachrymal Apparatus, and the Pelvic 
Organs in the Peraale." After a time he gave up his 
post at Bologna, and occupied himself for the next two 
or three years at Padua and Venice with anatomical , 
studies (of fishes at the latter city), as well as with 
chemistry and pharmacy, and with reading in the libraries. 
He then settled in practice in his native town, and soon 
attracted a large amount of business ; there was hardly a 
case of much difficulty about which he was not consulted 
even by the older physicians, “adeo erat in observando 
attentus, in praadicendo cautiis, in curando felix." Such 
at least is the contemporary eulogy. After less than three 
years of this career, which he found fatiguing, he sought 
an opportunity of returning to more academical work. 
At Padua lie had a friend in the elder Guglieimini, pro- 
fessor of medicine, but better known as a writer on physics 
and mathematics, whose works he afterwards edited (1719) 
with a biography. Guglieimini desired to see him settled 
as a teacher at Padua, and the unexpected death of 
Guglieimini himself made the project feasible, Vallisnieri 
being transferred to the vacant chair and Morgagni suc- 
ceeding to the chair of theoretical medicine. He came to 
Padua in the spring of 1712, being then in his thirty-first 
year, and he taught medicine there with the most brilliant 
success until his death sixty years later (6tli December 
1771). When he had been three years in Padua an oppor- 
tunity occurred for his promotion (by the Venetian senate) 
to the chair of anatomy, in which he became the successor 
of an illustrious line of scholars, including Vesalius, 
Fallopius, Fabricius, Gasserius, and Spigelius, and in which 
he enjoyed a stipend that was increased from time to time 
by vote of the senate until it reached twelve hundred gold 
ducats. Shortly after coming to Padua he married a lady 
of Forli, of noble parentage, who bore him three sons and 
twelve daughters ; of the daughters, four died in infancy, 
and the other eight took the veil as they grew up ; of the 
sonsj one died in boyhood, one entered the Jesuit order, 
and the eldest settled at Forli, where he married and lived 
to the age of fifty-two, predeceasing his father by five years 
and leaving a family to his care. Morgagni enjoyed an 
unequalled popularity among all classes. He was of tall 
and dignified figure, with blonde hair and blue, eyes, and 
with a frank and happy expression; his manners were 
polished, and he was noted for the elegance of his Latin 
style. He lived in harmony with his colleagues, who are 
said not even to have enyied him his unprecede#edly large 
stipend ; his 'house and lecture-theatre were' .^equent^. ; 


''tanquam officina sapienthe" by students of all ages- 
attracted from ail parts of Europe ; he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and favour of distinguished Venetian senators and of 
cardinals ; successive popes conferred honours upon him ; 
and on two occasions when a hostile army occupied the 
.Emilia his house was ordered to be treated with the same 
marked distinction that the great Emathian conqueror 
showed to the house of Pindar. Before lie had been long , 
in Padua the students of the German nation, of all ^tlie 
faculties there, elected him their patron, and lie advised 
and assisted them in the purchase of a house to be a- 
German library and club for all time. Ho person of any 
learning came to Padua without seeing and conversing 
with Morgagni, and no one ever left him without admiring 
equally his character and his teaching. One of his bio- 
graphers and editors, the celebrated Tissot of Lausanne^ 
observes that he had met with several Englislmien re- 
turning from Italy who told with pleasure and gratitude 
‘‘quam humaniter illos exceperat, et quantum ex illius 
colloquiis, doctis, variis, jucimdis profecerant.” He was 
elected into the Imperial Csesareo-Leopoldiria Academy in 
1708 (originally located at Scliweinfiirth), and to a higher 
grade in 1732, into the Eoyal Society in 1724, into the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in 1731, the St Petersburg 
Academy in 1735, and the Berlin Academy in 1754. 
Among his more celebrated pupils were Scarpa (who died 
in 1832, connecting the school of Morgagni with the 
modern era), Cotunnius (Cotugno), and Caldani, the aiitlior 
of the magnificent atlas of anatomical plates published in 
4 vols. at Venice in 1801-1814. 

Meanwhile^he published on a variety of subjects. In Ms earlier 
years at Padua he brought out (1717-1719) five more series of the 
Adversaria Aimtomica by which liis reputation was iirst made ; 
but for more than twenty years after the last of these his stdt^tly 
medical publications were few and casual (on gall-stones, varices of 
the vena cava, causes of stone, and several memorauda on inedieo-lcgal 
points drawn up at the request of the curia). Classical scholarship 
in those years occupied liis pen more than anatomical ohservatimis ; 
and the reason of this appears to have been that he spent the 
summer months in the country for the sake of his health, and occupied 
his leisure with literary studies. His writings in this class include 
letters to Lancisi on the maimer of Cleopatra’s death, commentaries 
on Celsus and Sammoiiicus, notes on Prosper Alpinu-s, Yarro, 
i Vegetius, Columella, and Yiti'uvius, and antiquarian researches 
I into the topography of the country round Eavcima and Ms own 
birthplace (Forum Livh). His edition of the works of Yalsalva, 
published in 1740 (in 2 vols. 4to) with plates, occupied mucdi ol 
his time, being enriched with a life and a commentary, and with 
many additional observations of Ms own. It was not* until 1761, 
when he was in his eiglitieth year, that he brouglit out the great 
work which, once for all, made pathological anatomy a science, 
and diverted the course of medicine into now channels of exactnes.s 
or precision— the JJe Sedibus et Causis Morhonm per Araknnem 
indagatis. He died on 6th December 1771. During the preceding 
ten years the De Sedihus, notwithstanding its bulk, was nquhitcd 
several times (thrice in four years) in its original Latin, and was 
translated into French (1765), English (1769, vols. 4to}, and 
German (1771). Some account of this remarkable work remains 
now to be given. 

The only special treatise on pathological anatomy previous to that 
of Morgagni was the work of Theophiic lionet of Neiudiatcl, Aqnik 
chretum: sive Anaiomia pracUca cx cadaver ihiis morbo demit'L% first 
published (Geneva, 2 vols. folio) in 1679, three yeai\s belbrc ^Mmgagni 
was born ; it was republished at Geneva (3 vols. I'olio) in 1700, ami 
again at Leyden in 1709. Although the normal anatomy of the 
body had been cpmprehcnsivebv, and in some parts cxhsuistively 
written, by Vesalius and Fallopius, it had not occurred to any one 
to examine and describe systematically the anatomy of disccised 
organs and parts. ^ Harvey, a century after Vesalius" naively re- 
marks that there js more to ho learned from the disstadion of one 
person who had died of consumption or other (dironii; malady than 
trom the bodies of ten persons- who had Mien }nmge<l GHsson 
indeed (1597-1677) shows, in a passage rpioted by Lonet in the 
preface to the SepulchreUm^ that he was familiar with the idea, 
at least, of systematically comparing the state'of the organs m a 
series 01 tadayera, and of noting those conditions which invaiiably 
accoinpap^-a given set of symptoms. The work of Bonet wus, 
howevei%4fi^ first attempt at a system of morbid anatomy, and, 
although Sy. dwelt mostly upon curiosities and Tnonstrositics, it 


.^Ithough'^. dwelt mostly upon curiosities and monstrosities^ it 
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enjoyed inueli repute in its day; Haller speaks of it as ^^anim- 
mortal work, wliich may in itself seiu^e for a pathological library. ” 
Morgagni, in the preiace to his own work, discusses the defects and 
merits of tlie 8ei)itlch7'clmi ; it was largcdy a compilation of other 
ineii’s cases, well and ill authenticated; it was prolix, often inaecui‘ate 
and misleading from ignorance of the normal anatomy, and it was 
wanting in wiiat would now he called objective impartiality, — a 
cpiality which was introduced as decisively into morbid anatomy 
by Morgagni as it had been introduced two centuries earlier into 
normal human anatomy by Vesalius. Morgagni has narrated the 
circumstances under which the De Salilms took origin. Having 
finished his edition of Talsalva in 1740, he wa.s taking a holiday in 
the country, spending much of his time in the company of a young 
friend who was curious in many branches of knowledge. The 
conversation turned upon the Scpidchretwiii of Bonet, and it was 
suggested to i^Iorgagni by his dilettante friend that he should put 
on record liis owm observations. It was agreed that letters on the 
anatomy of diseased organs and parts should bo written for the 
}>erusal of this lavoured youth (whose name does not transpire) ; 
and they were contiuiuHl from time to time until they numbered 
seA'iuity. Those seventy letters constitute the Be Sedihiis ct Causis 
Muehonifih, which was given to the world as a systematic ti^eatise 
in 2 Yols. folio, Venice, 1761, twenty years after the task of epis- 
tolary instruction was begun. The letters are arranged in five 
books, treating of the morbid conditions of the body ct cainte acl 
calcchi. The five books are dedicated respectively to Trew, Brom- 
iield, Senac, Schreiber, and Meckel, as representing the several 
learned societies of which ilorgagiii was a foreign member. The 
five books together contain, according to an enumeration by the 
present writer, the records of some 640 dissections. Some of these 
are given at great length, and with a precision of statement and ex- 
haustiveness of detail hardly surpassed in the so-called “protocols 
of the German pathological institutes of the present time ; others, 
again, are fragments brought in to elucidate some qiiestion that had 
arisen. The symptoms during the course of the malady and other 
antecedent circumstances are always prefixed with more or less ful- 
ness, and discussed from the point of view of the conditions found 
after death. Subjects in all ranks of life, including several cardinals, 
figure in this remarkable gallery of the dead. Many ^of the eases 
are, taken from Morgagni’s early experiences at Bologna, and from 
the records of his teaciiers Valsalva and Albertini not elsewhere 
pulfiished. Those six hundred or more cases are selected and 
arranged with method and purpose, and they are often (and some- 
wliat casually) made the occasion of a long excursus on general 
pathology and therapeutics. The range of ^Morgagni’s scholarship, 
as evideiKJcd by his references to early and contemporary literature, 
strikes one with astonishment. It has been contended that he was 
himself not free from prolixity, the besetting sin of the learned ; and 
certainly tlio form and aiTangeineiit of his treatise are such as to 
iiiake it difiieult to use in the present day, notwithstanding that it 
is wtdl indexed in the original edition, in that of Tissot (3 vols. 
4to, Yverdiin, 1779), and in more recent editions. It differs from 
modern treatises in so far as the symptoms determine the order and 
manner of presenting the anatomical facts. Although Morgagni was 
the first to understand and to demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
basing diagnosis, })rognosis, and treatment on an exact and com- 
prehensive knowledge of anatomical conditions, he made no attempt 
(like that of the Vienna school sixty years later) to exalt pathological 
anatomy into a science disconnected from clinical medicine and 
remote "from practical needs. His orderliness of anatomical method 
(implying Ids skill with the scalptd), his precision, his exhaustive- 
ness, ""and his freedom from bias are his essontiallj modern or 
scientific (jualities ; his scholarship and high consideration for 
classical and foreign work, Ids sense of practical ends (or his common 
sense), ami the breadth of his intellectual horizon prove him to 
have lived before medical science had become largely technical or 
mechanical It is clear that Morgagni’s immense personal intlucnce 
during his lifetime did not alone make his book famous ; at a 
distiihce of two hundred years from Ms birth, and more than one 
humlred from his death, the opinion is iinunimous that his treatise 
was the coninieiicement of the era of steady or cumuhitive progress 
in pathology and in jiractical medicine. Symptoms from that time 
ceased to fie made up into inoro or i<jss conventional groups, each 
of which was a disease ; on the other hand, they began to be viewed 
as “the cry of the suffering organs,” and it now became possible to 
develop Sydenham’s grand conception of a natural history of dlsouxse 
in a catholic or scientific spirit. Laeiincc’s application of the stotho- 
scope to detect the sounds given out in diseased states of the heart 
and lungs, and Bright’s application of the test-tube and re-agents 
to reach, the structural* and functional conditions of the kidney 
througli the state of the urine, vnre the direct results of iMorgagni’s 
endeavour to lay hare the seats and causes of disease by anatomy ; 
and those, two means of diagnosis are tlie daily and hourly resource 
of every moileni practitioner. In more general terms, 
work substituted localization for generalization and pr^sfijon for 
vagueness. 

A btogiiipliy of Morgagni by Mosca was liubMied at Naples His 1 


life may also bo read in Fabroni's Vilisilliisfr, Ifalor., and a convenient abridg- 
inent of Fabroui’s ineiuoir will be found pi-efixed to Tissot’s edict' >11 orthei^Et 
Sedihus, &c. A collected edition of bis works was juiblisbed at Venice in live 
VGls.:folio in 1765. , (0. C.) 

MOEGAN", Sydney Owenson, Lady (r77'7’?-18r}9), 
novelist and miscellaneous deseriber and critic, was one of 
the most vivid and liotly-discussed literary personages of 
her generation. She was the daughter of an Irish actor, 
but it 'WHS one of her whims to keep the year of her birth 
a secret; ‘‘once iipjon a time” on Christinas day was her 
answer to inquiries. She began her literary career with a 
precocious volume of poems. Her second venture, St ■ 
(1804), a novel of ill-judged marriage, ill-starred love, and 
impassioned natime- worship, in wliich the influence of 
Goethe and Eoiisseau was apparent, at once attracted 
attention. Another novel, T/ie jSotice of St Domhiich 
(1806), was also praised for its qualities of copious imagina- 
tion and description, though the critics were inclined to 
nibble at the writer’s grammar. But the book which 
made her reputation and brought her name into v-arm con- 
troversy was The JHlcl Irish Girl, also published in 1806. 
In this she appeared as the ardent champion of her native 
country, a politician rather than a novelist, extolling the 
beauty of Irish scenery, the richness of the natu};al wealth 
of Ireland, the noble traditions of its early history, and 
sketching types of the various classes with direct refer, 
ence to the misgovernnient to whicli she traced their evil, 
features. She followed this up with Fatriofie Shetelies and 
Metrical Fragments ill 1807, fltting some Irish melodies with 
words (“Kate Kearney” among the number) in the same 
year in which Moore began a similar task. Miss 0^^*en- 
son’s politics and the favour slio’Aii her by the "Whig 
aristocracy probably prompted the savage attack marie 
upon her next novel, Ida, a Wonum of Athens, in the first 
number of the Quarterlg (1809). From flrst to last ber 
style was open to the reproach of being made up too much 
of c|Uotations, and her grammar was not always correct ; 
but exuberant hiiniour, keen wit, and fertility in the inven- 
tion of striking and romantic incidents carry any unbiassed 
reader easily over all minor faults of composition. Her 
great ambition was to draw vivid pictures of the mingled 
“ mirth and misery, ferocity and fun,” of the Irish under 
English rule, and she succeeded. Her novels siifler as 
stories from this political purj^ose; she drags in too many 
characte.r-sketche>s, and, though they are always drawn 
with vivacity and sharp penctratioji, tliey are drawn with 
too much bias of romantic enthusiasm on tlie one side 
and satirical spite on the other. In 1812 she was married 
to Sir T. 0. Morgan, but books still continued to flow’ 
from her facile^ pen. In 1814 she produced her best 
novel, O^Fomief a decided advance on pi’evioiis W’ork. 
She publislied an elaboi’ate study of France under the 
Bourbon restoration in 1817. This Nvas attacked witli 
rageous fury in the Quarter!//, the authoress being 
accused of Jacobinism, falsehood, licentiousness, and im- 
piety. She took her revenge indirectly in the novel of 
Florence Mamrthy (1818), in which a Quarterly revie\ver, 
Con Crawley, is insulted %vith supreme feminine ingenuity. 
lUily, a companion work to her France, W'as published in 
1821; Lord Byron bears testimony to the justness of its , 
pictures of life. The results of Italian historical studies , 
were given in her Life and Twm of Salm/vr Fosa (1824). 
Then she turned again to Irish manners and politics with 
a matter-of-fact book on Absenteeism (1825), and a highly 
stirring and romantic novel, The O'Briens and ike O' Fla- 
kertys (1827). The Book of the Boudoir (1829) consisted 
of miscellaneous reflexions and reminiscences. Under the 
ministry of Lord Grey Lady Morgan obtained a |.>ension of 
J30Q. During the last thirty years of hej long life she 
broke no new, ground, but to the last she w& an entertain- 
ing writer, &d sent some sprightly verses to the Athmmtim 
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in elamiary 1859, a few weeks before her death, protesting 
against being called old. The titles of her books in this 
period are : — Frayicem 1829-30, Dramatic Sceiies from Beat 
Life (1833), The Princess Woman md her Master 

(1840), The Booh tidthout a Name {1^4:V)y Passages from 
my Autohiogrcqjhy (1859). More of her autobiography 
and many interesting letters were edited with a memoir by 
Hepworth Dixon in 1862. He respected her prejudice 
against disclosing her exact age. 

MORGAHATIO MAEEIAGE. See Maeeiaoe. 

MOEGHEN, Eaffaello Sakzio (1758-1833), a distin- 
guished engra%w, was born at Naples on 19th June 1758. 
He received his earliest instructions from his father, him- 
self an engraver ; but, in order to be initiated more fully 
in the art, he was afterwards placed as a pupil under the 
celebrated Yolpato. He assisted this master in engraving 
the famous pictures of Eaphael in the Vatican, and the 
print wiiich represents the miracle of Bolsena is inscribed 
with his name. He married Volpato’s daughter, and, being 
invited to Florence to engrave the masterpieces of the 
Florentine gallery, he removed thither with his wife in 
1782. His reputation now became so great as to induce 
the artists of Florence to recommend him to the grand-duke 
as a fit person to engrave the Last Supper of Leonardo 
da Vinci ; apart, however, from the dilapidated state of 
the pictiue itself, the drawing made for Morghen was 
unvrorthy of the original, and the print, in consequence, 
although an admirable production, fails to convey a correct 
idea of the style and merit of Leonardo. Morghen’s fame, 
however, soon extended over Europe; and the Institute of 
France, as a mark of their admiration of his talents, elected 
him an associate in 1803. In 1812 Napoleon invited 
him to Paris and paid him the most flattering attentions. 
He died at Florence on 8th April 1833. 

A list of the artist's works, published at Florence in 1810, com- 
prised 200 compositions; the number was afterwards considerably 
increased. Amongst the most remarkable, besides those already 
mentioned, may be noticed the Transfiguration from Eaphael, a 
Magdalen from 'Murillo, a Head of the Saviour from Da Vinci, the 
Car of Aurora from Guido, the Hours and the Eepose in Egypt 
from Poussin, the Prize of Diana from Domenichino, the Monument 
of Clement XIIL from Canova, Theseus vanquishing the Minotaur, 
Francesco Moncado after Vandyke, portraits of Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, Tasso, and a number of other eminent men. His prints 
liave hardly maintained the reputation which they enjoyed during 
the artist’s lifetime. Though carefully and delicately executed, they 
are somewhat mechanical and 'wanting in force and spirit. 

MOEHOF, Daistiel Geoeg (1639-1691), the learned 
author of a survey of universal literature entitled Polyliistor 
sive de auctorwn notitia et rernm commentarii, "was born at 
Wismar in 1639, studied law at Eostock, and was apq)ointed 
professor of poetry there in 1660. In 1665 he went to 
the new university of Kiel as professor of eloquence and 
poetry ; this chair he exchanged for that of history in 1673. : 
He died at Liibeck in 1691. Of his numerous writings 
only the Polyliistor continues to be of value to the literary 
historian as a bibliographical work displaying judgment 
as well as knowledge. The first seven books (Polyliistor 
Literarius) appeared in 1688-1698 ; the publication of the 
two remaining parts (P, PliilosopMcus and P, Practicus) 
was completed by Moller in 1707. The best edition is 
that of A. Pabricius (2 vols. 4to, Leipsic, 1747). 

MOEIAH, In 2 Chron. iii. 1 we read that Solomon 
built the Temple at Jerusalem on Mount Moriah ("JH 
nj'lten). This name for the Temple hill, the ancient Zion, 
is not found elsewhere in the Old Testament, and can 
hardly have been a current one. But a mountain in the 
“land of Moriah ” was the place where Abraham was com- 
manded to sacrifice Isaac ; Josephus i. 13, 2) assumes 
that this Mwptofi dpo$ was the Temple hill, and the same 
view is e^ipressed in ihe Targums, where it is exegetically 
based on" the obscure verse, Gen. xxii, (ebrrip, Jer'ome, 1 
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Qumst. lleh. m 'Gm, xxii.' 2)., Probably this tradition 
already existed in the time of the Chronicler, who appears 
to connect the name etymologically with Jehovah’s mani- 
festation of himself, as is done in Gen. xxii. 1 4. ^ 

Jerome repeatedly calls the Temple hill Mount Moriali,^ but the 
currency which the name has with modern writers is mainly due 
to the erroneous identification of Zion with the western hill beyond 
the Tyropoeon. In Christian tradition the place of Isaac’s sacrifice 
was identified with Calvary (see Theodnsiiis, De Mtu Terrm Sanctm), 
and it is now shown in a chapel adjoining the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

MOEIEE, James (1780-1849), traveller and author, was 
born in 1780. Through the influence of his uncle Admiral 
William Waldegrave, Baron Eadstock, he at an early period 
entered the diplomatic service, and as secretary to Lord 
Elgin followed the grand vizier in the Eg}q3tiaii cam- 
paign. An account of his Eastern experiences was pub- 
lished in 1812, under the title A Journey through. Per suiy 
Armenia^ and Asia Minor to ConstantinopleA7i l S0^-%. From 
1810 to 1816 he was the English representative at the 
court of Persia, and after his return he published A Seeotid 
Journey through Persia to Coyistantmople betiveen the years 
1810 and 1816. His knowdedge of Eastern life and man- 
ners he also turned to account in the composition of several 
entertaining romances, displaying some skill in the deline- 
ation of Oriental scenery and character, and considerable 
powers of wit and humour. The most popular of these 
were:- — The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, 1824; 
The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan in England, 
1828 ; Zokrah the Hostage, 1832 ; and A yesha the Ida id of 
Kars, 1834. Morier died at Brighton, 23d March 1849. 

MOEILLON, a name commonly given by fowlers to 
the femalj^ or immature male of the Golbex-Eye (voL x. 
p. 757), the Clangtda gkmcion of modern ornithology, 
under the belief which still very generally obtains among 
them, as it once did among naturalists, that they formed a 
distinct species of Duck. The mistake no doubt originated 
. in, and is partly excused by, the facts that the birds called 
Morillons were often of opposite sexes, and differed greatly 
from the adult male Golden-Eye, whose full and beautiful plu- 
mage is not assumed until the second year. The word is used 
in French in precisely the same form, but is in that language 
applied to the Tufted Duck, FuUgida cristata, and is derived, 
according to Littre, from more, signifying black, (a. n.) 

MOEIN, Jean, or, in Latin, Joanxes Moeinxjs (1591- 
1659), the most learned Catholic theologian of liis time and 
one of the founders of Biblical criticism, was born in 1591 
at Blois of Protestant parents, acquired Latin and Greek at 
Eoclielle, and continued his studies at Leyden. Immersed 
in Biblical and patristic lore, he began to waver in his 
' Protestantism, and moved to Paris, where he laade many 
friends in literary circles, particularly Cardinal Du Perron, 
to whom his conversion to Catholicism is ascribed. In 
1618 he joined the recently formed Parisian Oratory, 
where he could give himself to quiet study, and in due 
course took priest’s orders. In 1625 he visited England 
in the train of Henrietta Maria, and in 1640 lie was at 
Eome, on the invitation of Cardinal Barberini, and was 
received with special favour by Pope Urban VllL, wlio 
employed him on the commission for forwarding his pro- 
ject of union with the Eastern Church. Ho was, "however, 
soon recalled to Paris by Eichelieu, and the rest of liis life 
was spent among books in incessant literary labour, his 
health, memory, and intellectual vigour remaining unim- 
paired even in old age. His j^en sometimes brought him 
into trouble. The Ilistoire de la delivranve de dJiglue 
ChrUienne par Vemvp, Co7istantin, et de la grandeur 'et 
souverainet^ temporelle domiee a VJBglise Eommne par ks 
rois de Frame (1630) gave great offence at Eome, and a 

^ The word Moriah, however, can hardly ennie from see ; ” it 

is perhaps akin to Moreh, “revealer,” teacher.” 
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J)klwration (1654), directed against faults in the adminis- 
tration of the Oratory and reflecting on the general (Father 
Bourgoing), was strictly suppressed. So, too, his great work 
on ijenance gave equal oftence to the J esuits and to Port- 
Eoyai, and even after his death (1659) the polemical 
vehemence of his Exercitationes Biblicm, and the exaggera- 
tion of his assertion “apud neotericos Hcereticos verba 
Scripturanim non esse integra, non superficiem, non folia, 
nedum sensum, meduliam et radicem rationis” long led 
Protestants to treat his valuable contributions to the history 
of the Hebrew text as a mere utterance of Popish prejudice. 

Moiinus was a voliuninous and prolix writer on ecclesiastical 
antnpiitios. J-Iis priindpal worlcs in this field are Commcntarms 
hisioriats ih dlsciptina in adminisf rationc sacramenti pcenitentim 
Xni irrunls sandis in Bed. Occid. et liucusqitc in Orient, ohsermta 
(1051), and Comm, de sacris Bedesia: ordinationibus secwiidwm 
antiques et reccntiorcs Lfctinos, Greecos, Syr os et Bnhylonios (1655), 
Tlio second of tliese works expresses those ironical views on the 
subject of ordination which recommended Morimis to Urban VIIL 
The literary correspondence of Morinus appeared in 1682 mnler 
the title of Aiitiquitates Bedesiai Oidentalis (edited by R. Simon). 

The chief fame of jMorinus, however, now rests on his Biblical 
and critical labours. By his editio princeqys of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and Targum, in the Paris Polyglott, he gave the first impulse 
ill Europe to the study of this dialect, which he acquired without 
a teacher (framing a gi’amniar for himself) the study of jMSS. 
then newly brought to Europe. Kot unnaturally ho formed a very 
exaggerated view of the value of tlie Samaritan tradition of the text, 
exalting it above the tradition of the Jews {Bxerdtationes in idrum- 
que Samriritanorurn Fentatcuchnm, 1631). A similar tone of ex- 
aggerated depreciation of the Hebrew text, coloured, as has been 
remarked above, by polemical bias against Protestantism, mars his 
greatest work, the posthumous Excrdtatlones hihlkae do Ifehrmicz 
(Jniedqitc ieHiis sinecrikdc in which, following in the foot- 

steps of Cappeiius, but witli incomparably greater learning, he brings 
irrefragable arguments against the then current theory of the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and 
the antiquity of the vowePpoints. The second x>art of this -work 
is still valued as a copious storehouse of materials for the history 
of the Hebrew text collected by the most self-denying labour — 
mens ingratiis^ as he said himself. 

MORLAIX, the chief towui of an arrondissement in the 
depiartment of Finistere, France, lies 350 miles %vest of 
Paris on the railway from Paris to Brest, and at the con- 
fluence of two small streams, 7 miles distant from the sea. 
Its port lias 13 feet of water at ordinary and 23 feet at 
spring tides. The entrance of the roadstead is defended 
by the Chateau du Taureau, which stands on a rock in the 
sea, and was built in 1542 to protect the town from the 
P]nglish. Morlaix still contains a considerable number of 
curious wooden houses of the 15 th, 10 th, and 17 th centuries; 
but the most striking piiece of architecture in the town is 
the gigantic two-storied viaduct of the railway from Paris 
to Brest, 934 feet long and 207 feet above the quays. 
The old church of the Dominicans is now occupied by the 
town library. The hospital has beds for 500 patients, 
and can accommodate 300 female lunatics besides. A 
tobacco-factory, employing 400 men and 700 women, is 
the principal industrial establishment ; and there are also 
extensive paper-mills, a considerable iiax-mill, canvas-fac- 
tories, foundries, and saw-milis. A considerable trade is 
carried on in grain, yarn, canvas, leather, tallow, wax, and 
horses; and a large quantity of butter, cattle, and vegetables 
is exported from Roscofl*, a village in the neighborhood, 
which is also known for its sea-bathing and its zoological 
station. The piopulation of Morlaix was 15,183 in 1876, 
Drudging by the numerous coins found on the sxiot, the site of 
.Morlaix was probably occupied in the time of the Romans. The 
counts of Loon held the lordship in the 12th century, but the 
dukes of Brittany disputed possession with them, and in 1187 Henry 
IL of England, guardian of Arthur of Brittany, made himself master 
of the town after a siege of several weeks. During the War of the 
Hundre<l Years Morlaix was again captured and recaptured by the 
French and the English, and jullaged by the latter in 1522. Queen 
Mary of Si'othmd, on her way to be married to the Dauphin, niade, 
solemn entry into Morlaix in 1548. And finally, the town having 

f ined the League, the castle was taken b}^ storm in the name of 
enry lY. in 1594. 


MOELAND, George (1763-1804), animal and subject 
painter, was bom in London on the 26th of June 1763. He 
came of a race of artists. His father, a painter, mezzotint- 
engraver, and picture-dealer, gave him a careful art-training, 
and at an exceptionally early age he produced vmrks of 
wonderful promise, xit sixteen he exhibited sketches at 
the Royal Academy, and even before this his productions 
found ready purchasers, and some of them had been 
engraved. But already the taste for dissipation, which 
was stronger in Morland than even his love for art, had 
begun to manifest itself, and at seventeen he escaped from 
the over-strict discipline of liis father’s house, and began 
a career of reckless prodigality whicdi has hardly a parallel 
in art-biography, gathering round him an enfotcrar/e <:>f the 
most abandoned associates, and supporting himself by the 
sale of the pictures — rustic subjects and scenes from low 
life — which he threw oF with unexampfled rapidity. Aljoiit 
1786 there appeared to be some prospect of ainendinent. 
He went to reside at Kensal Green, came under the influ- 
ence of better companions, and married a beautiful and 
virtuous girl, a sister of James Ward the animai-painter 
and William Ward the engraver. The subjects which 
Morland painted during this period reflect the change in 
his way of life. The Idle and Industrious Mechanic, 
and Letitia or Seduction, moralities in the st}-le of 
Hogarth, were engraved and became exceedingly popular. 
But soon the force of old habit asserted itself, the desire 
for freedom and lawlessness returned to the artist witli 
redoubled violence, and he again drifted into a career of 
; riot «and intemperance. The means of dissijiation were 
' not wanting; the dealers were eager for his productions; 

indeed, so greatly were they esteemed that skilled copyists 
I were employed to make many transcripts from the pictures 
^ on wliicii he was at work, which were sold as originals to 
: an unsuspecting public. The flnest of Alorlands subjects 
' date from 1790 to 1792. In 1791 was } tainted the Inside 
of a Stable, now in tlie National Gallery, probably the 
artist’s masterpiece. In sjiite of his popmlarity and his 
industry his affairs became inextricabl}" embarrassed. For 
a time he eluded the haiiilfs with singular de.xtei’ity, but 
in November 1799 he was arrested. Obtaining the Rules 
of the Bench, he took a house within bounds, and con- 
tinued to practise both his art and his debauchery. He 
was released under the Insolvent Act of 1802, but his 
health was ruined and he was speedily stricken with palsy. 
Partially recovering, he continued to paint, but before long 
he was again arrested for debt, and died in a sponging- 
house in Eyre Street, Coidbatli Fields, on the 29th of 
October 1804. His wife survived him only some three 
days, and they were buried in one grave. 

The most characteristic works of Morland are those whiidi deal 
with rustic and homely life. They show much direct and instinct- 
ive feeling for nature, and admirable executive skill, but they have 
no elevation of subject, no great beauty of colour or truth, of atmo- 
sphere. They sutter from the haste in whicli the artist liabitually 
worked. Many of them have been admirably meraotiuted Iw J. 
K. Srnitli and his pupils, William Ward and tTolm Young. Par- 
ticulars of Morhmd’s life will be found in the bioginpliitfs by J. 
Hassell (1804), G. Dawe (1807), and Blagton (1806), and in Jlczuoirs 
by W. Oollins, 1805. 

MORMONS, or The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, are a religious sect founded by Joseph Smith 
at Manchester, New York, in 1830, and for the last thirty- 
six years settled in Bait Lake City, Territory of Utah, 
United States. Smith was born 23d December 1805 at 
Sharon, Windsor county, Vermont, from which place ten 
years later his parents, a poor, ignorant, thriftless, and 
not 'too honest couple, removed to New York, where they 
settled on a small farm near Palmyra,, Wayne county 
(then Ontario). Four years later', in 1809,- they removed 
to Manchester, some 6 miles off ; and it was at the latter 
place-when fifteen’' years old that Joseph began to have 
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his alleged visions, in one of whieh on the night of 21st 
Bept ember 1823 the angel Moroni appeared to him three 
times, and tokl him that the Bible of tlie Western Continent, 
the supplement to the New Testament, was buried in a 
certain spot near ^Manchester. Thither, four years later 
and after due disci] diiiary probation, Smith went, and had 
delivered into his charge by an angel of the Lord a stone 
box, in which was a volume, 6 indies thick, made of thin gold 
plates S inches l\y 7, and fastened together by three gold 
rings. The plates w’ere covered with small writing in the 
“reformed Egvjitian tongue, and were accompanied by a 
pair of suj>ernatural spectacles, consisting of two crystals 
set in a silver bow, and called “ Urim and Tliummim;” 
by aid of these the mystic characters could be read. 
Being himself unable to read or write huentiy, Smith 
emj^loyed as amanuensis one Oliver Cowdery, to whom, 
from behind a curtain, he dictated a translation, which, 
with the aid of a farmer, Martin Harris, who had more 
money than %\dt, -was printed and published in 1830 under 
the title of The Booh of Mormon^ and accompanied by the 
sworn statement of Oliver Cowclery, David Whitmer, and 
Martin Harris that an angel of God had showm them the 
p>lates of which the book was a translation. This testi- 
mony ail three, on renouncing Mormonism some years 
later, denounced as false ; but meanwhile it helped Smith 
to impose on the credulous, particularly in the absence of 
the gold plates themselves, which suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappeared. The Booh of Mormon^ in wdiich Joseph 
Smith w-as declared to be God’s “prophet,” with all powder 
and entitled to all obedience, professes to give the history 
of America from its first settlement by a colony of refugees 
from among the crowd dispersed by the confusion of tongues 
at the Tower of Babel down to the year 5 a.d. These settlers 
having in course of time destroyed one another, nothing 
of importance occurred until 600 B.c., when Lelii, his wife, 
and four sons, with ten friends, ail from Jerusalem, landed 
on the coast of Chili. All went well until the death of 
Lehi, when the divine appointment to the leadership of 
Nephi, the youngest son, roused the resentment of his 
elder brothers, wdio were in consequence condemned to 
have dark skins and to be an idle mischievous race, — Whence 
the Nor til- American Indians. Between the Nephites and 
the bad Hebrews a fierce war was maintained for centuries, 
until finally, in spite of divine intervention in the person 
of the crucified Christ, the Nephites fell away from the 
true faith, and in 384 a.d. -were nearly annihilated by 
their dark-skinned foes in a battle at the hill of Cumorah, i 
in Ontario comity, New York. Among the handful that 
escaped were Mormon and his son Moroni, the former of 
whom collected the sixteen books of records, ke|)t by suc- 
cessive kings and priests, into one volume, which on his 
death was supplemented by his son udth some personal 
reminiscences and by him buried in the hill of Cumorah, — 
he being divinely assured that the book "would one day be 
discovered by God’s chosen prophet. This is Smith’s 
account of the book; but in reality it was written in 1812 
as an historical romance by one Solomon Spalding, a crack- 
brained preacher ; and the MS. falling into the hands of an 
unscrupulous compositor, Sidney Eigdon, was copied by him, 
and subsequently given to Joseph Smith. Armed with 
this book and with self-assumed divine authority, the latter 
soon began to attract followers. On 6th April 1830 the 
first conference of the new sect, called by their neighbours 
Mormons, but by ^ themselves subsequently Latter-Day 
Saints of Jesus Christ, was held at Fayette, Seneca county, 
New York, and in the same year another revelation was 
received by Smith, proclaiming Mm “seer, translator, 
prophet, apostle of Jesus Christ, and ehjer of the church.” 
Smith now began to baptize; but, his character, which 
•was none of the best, being too well kno-wui in Fayette, he 1 


found it convenient to remove with Ms followers, now 
thirty in number, to Ivirtlaucl, Ohio, which was to be 
the seat of the New Jerusalem. Here ho had another 
revelation, directing the saints to consecrate all their pro- 
perty to God and to start a bank. This being done and 
Smith ap 2 :>ointed yuesident of the bank, the country was 
soon flooded with worthless notes, which fact, added to 
other grievances, so enraged the neighbouring Christian 
settlers that on the nighrof 22d May 1832 a number of 
them dragged Smith and Eigdon from their beds and 
tarred and feathered them. One year later, the church 
•was fairly organized, with three presidents, Smith, Eigdon, 
and Frederick G. Williains, who v/ere styled the first 
jiresidency, and entrusted wfith the keys of the last 
kingdom." About this time the licentiousness of Smith 
might have led to the dissolution of the clinrch but for the 
accession of Brigham Young, a Yermont painter and glazier, 
thirty years old, who turned up in Kirtland in 1832, and was 
immediately ordained elder. Young’s indomitable will per- 
suasive eloquence, executive ability, shrewdness, and zeal 
soon made their influence felt, and, when a further step was 
taken in 1835 towards the organization of a hierarchy by 
the institution of the quorum of the “t^velve apostles,'’ who 
were sent out as proselytizing missionaries among the “ gen- 
tiles,” Young was ordained one of the “twelve” and de- 
spatched to j)reach throughout the eastern States. In 1836 
a large temple %vas consecrated in Kirtland, and in the foilow- 
ing year Orson Hyde and Heber C. Kimball were sent off as 
missionaries to England, -where, among the labouring masses 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and the mining districts of South Wales they aoliieved a 
remarkable success. Early in 1838 the Kirtland bank 
failed, and Smith and Eigdon fled to Caidweli county, 
Missouri, where a large body of the saints, after having 
been driven successively from Jackson and Clay counties, 
had taken refuge and flourished. Smith’s troubles, how'- 
ever, continued to increase. His gross j^rofligaey had 
repelled many of his leading supporters and bred internal 
dissensions, while from the outside the brethren were 
harassed and threatened by the steadily growing hostility 
of the native Missourians. To counteract the efforts of liis 
enemies, a secret society ■was organized in Sinith'h favour 
in October 1838, called the Danites, witli the avowed 
purpose of supporting Bmitli at all hazards, of u]:)holding 
the authority of his revelation and decrees as superior to 
the laws of the land, and of helping him to get possession, 
first of the State, then of the United States, and ultimately 
of the world. To such a height did the inner dissensions 
and the conflicts with the “gentiles” grow that they assmned 
the proportions of a civil war, and necessitated the calling 
out of the State militia. Defying the legal officers, Smith 
fortified the town and armed the saints, but finally had to 
succumb to superior numbers. Smith and Eigdon w^cre 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge of treason, murder, 
and felony, and their followers to tlie iiimiber of 15,000 
crossed over into Illinois and settled near Commerce, Han- 
cock county. Here they w^ere shortly afterw%ards rejoined 1 >y 
Smith, who succeeded in escaping from prison, and, having 
obtained a charter, they founded the city of Nau’^no. Siu*k 
were the powers granted them by tMvS charter as to rentier 
.the city practically independent of the State Government, 
and to give Smith all but unlimited civil power. Ho 
organized a military body called the Nauvoo legion, of 
which he constituted himself commander with the title of 
lieutenant-general, while he was also president of tlie 
church and mayor of the city. On,6tli April 1811 the 
foundations of the new temple wbre laid, and the city 
continued; to grow rapidly in prosperity and size. But 
Smith’s vi^es were beginning to bear fimit. Some years 
previously he had prevailed on several w’-omen to cohabit 
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vritli him, and in order to pacify his lawful wife and silence 
the objections of the saints he had a revelation on 12th 
July 1843 expressly establishing and approving polygamy. : 
The proclamation of the new doctrine excited widespread i 
indignation, which found special expression in the pages 
of the a newspaper published by an old friend 

of Smith, one Dr Foster. Smith at once caused the Ex- 
positor printing-office to be razed and Foster expelled, on | 
which the latter procured a warrant for the arrest of Smith, I 
his brother Hyruni, a sixteen others. Smith resisted; ! 
the militia Avas (^lled out ; the Mormons armed themselves ; I 
and a civil war seemed imminent, when the governor of ; 
tlxe State persuaded Smith to surrender and stand his trial. ; 
Aciiordingi}’-, on 2Tth June 1844 he and Hyrum Avere 
im])risoned in Carthage jail ; but that same night a mob 
lu'oke irdo tlie prison and shot the tAvo men dead. This 
shooting Avas the most fortunate thing that had ever 
happened to the Mormon cause, investing the murdered 
president Avith the halo of martyrdom, and effacing public 
recollection of his vices in the lustre of a glorious death. 
Of the confusion that folio AA^ed Smith’s ‘^taking off ’’Brigham 
Young profited by procuring his OAAm election to the pre- 
sidency by tlie council of the tAvelve apostles,” — |)osition 
for Aviiich Ills splendid executive abilities Avell fitted him, 
as subsequent events abundantly proved. The folloAving 
year Avitnessed Avliat appeared to be the culmination of 
their misfortunes. The legislature of Illinois repealed 
the charter of Yauvoo, and so critical did the situation 
become that the leaders resolved to emigrate imme- ; 
diateiy, and preparations Avere begun for a general exodns | 
•westward. Early in 1846 a large number of the body | 
met at Council Bluffs, loAva, and those aaEo had stayed 
behind soon found cause to regret that they too had 
not left NauA'oo, as in the September of the same year 
that city AAms cannonaded, and the Mormons AA^ere driven 
out, jJ^reanwhile pioneers had been despatched to the 
Great Salt Lake A'alley, Utah, and, their report proAung 
favourable, a large body of emigrants AA^as marched AAdth 
military discipline across the AAfilderness to the Amliey, 
AAffiere they immediately proceeded to found Salt Lake City, 
and AAdiere on 24th July 1847 they Avere joined by their 
chief, Brigham Young. In the May following the main 
body of the saints set out to rejoin their brethren, and in 
the autumn of that year reached Salt Lake City. Large 
tracts of land Avere at once put under cuitiA^ation, a great 
city sprang up as b}’ magic, and the untiring industry, 
energy, and zeal of the emigrants turned a barren AAukler- 
ness into a fertile and blooming garden. An emigration 
fund AA-as organized, missionaries AA^ere sent out, and soon 
settlers began to pour in from all quarters of the globe, 
particularly from Great Britain, SAA-eden and Norway, and 
in less numbers from Germany, SAAitzerland, and France. 
Strangely enough, and the fact deserves emphasis, Ireland 
has furnished fcAA^ if any recruits to the cause of Mormon- 
ism, In March 1849 a coiwentioii Avas held at Salt Lake 
City, and a State Avas organized under the name of Deseret, 
meaning the land of the honey-bee.” A legislature AA^as 
also elected, and a constitution framed, AAffiicli AA^as sent on 
to Washington. This Congress refused to recognize, and 
by Avay of compromise for declining to admit the proposed 
new State into the Union Presideiit Fillmore in 1850 
organized the country occupied by the Mormons into the 
Terj'itory of Utah, AAith Brigham Young as governor. 
District judges AA^ere also ai^pointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment ; but in 1851, a feAA; months after their appointment, 
they were, forced to leave by the aggressive^itaatics of 
Young. Such ].)okl defiance of the Federal Oovernment 
couhl not 1 xe ignored ; Brigham Awas suspended' from the 
goATrnorship, ami Colonel Steptoe of the States 

army appointed in his stead. The neAv governor, backed I 


by a battalion of sGidiers, arrived in Utah in August 1854 ; 
but so ktrong Avas the opposition AAdiich he met with that 
he dared not. assume office, and aa^us forced to content liiin- 
seif Avith merely Avintmng in Sait Lake City, after AAdiich 
he AAnthdreAv his troops to California. LTor did the other 
civil officers appointed by the United States GoA-'crnment 
at the same time shoAv any bolder front. In February 
1856 a band of armed Mormons broke into the court- 
room of the United States district judge, and forced Judge 
Drummond to adjourn his court His surrender 

precipitated the flight of the other ciAdh officers, and with 
the sole exce] 3 tion of the United States Indian agent they 
AAuthdreAV from Salt Lake City. These facts led President 
Buchanan to appoint a ncAv governor in the person of 
Alfred Cumming, the superintendent of Indian affairs on 
the upper Missouri, aaIio in 1857 went to Utah, accom- 
panied by Judge Eckels of Indiana as chief justice, and 
by a force of 2500 soldiers. Enraged by this aggressiA'e 
action, Brigham Young boldly called the saints to arms. 
In September the United States army reached Utah, but 
on 5th and 6th October a band of mounted Mormons 
destroyed a number of its supply trains, and a f cav days 
later cut off 800 oxen from its rear and drove them into 
Salt Lake City. The result Avas that the United States 
army, now commanded by Colonel A. S. Johnston, aaus 
compelled — it being noAvmid-ISroA^ember — to go into Avinter 
quarters at Black’s Forks, near Fort Briclger, In the 
same year a party of Mormons and Indians, instigated 
and led by a Mormon bishop named John D. Lee, attacked 
a train of 150 non-Mormon emigrants at Mountain Iffea- 
doAvs, near Utah, and massacred every soul. Governor 
Cumming at once declared the Territory in a state of 
rebellion; but in the spring of 1858, through the intci’- 
A^ention of Thomas L. Kane of Pennsylvania, amied Avith 
letters of authority from President Buchanan, the Mormons 
AA*ere induced to submit to the Federal authority, and 
accepted a free offer of pardon made to tlieiii by the United 
States GoA^ermnent as the condition of tlieir submission. 
Matters being thus settled, the Federal Jroops encamped 
oh the western shore of Lake Utah, some 40 miles from 
Salt Lake City, AAliere they remained until AsithdraAAUi from 
the Territory in 1860. On the close of the American Civil 
War a Federal governor aaus again appointed, and in 1871 
polygamy AA’as declared to be a cairn inai offence, and Brigham 
Young AA-as arrested. Tliis action, hoAA-eA'er, on the part of 
the United States Government aaus merely sjuxsinodie, and 
the Mormons con tinned to practise polygamy, and to increase 
in AA^eaitli and lumibLn’S until 29th August 1877, Avlien 
Brigham Young died, leaving a fortune of $2,000,000 
(£400,000) to 1 7 AAdves and 56 children. He AA-as succeeded 
in office by John Taylor, an Englishman, althougli the 
actual leadership fell to George Q, Cannon, ‘‘first coun- 
sellor ” to the president, and one of the ablest men in the 
sect. The year 1877 was otlierAvise signalized in klormun 
history by the trial, conviction, and execution of Jolm D, 
Lee for the IMoiintain Valley massacre of 1857. Of late 
years the question of Mormonism has largely occujfied 
public attention. In 1873 Mr Frelinghuy.sen introduced 
a bill seA-erely censuring polygamy, and declaring that the 
AA-ives of polygamists could claim relief by action for divorce. 
In 1874 the committee of the Houvse of llepresentatives 
reported a bill whidi reduced Utah to the position of a 
proAunce, jxlacing the control of affairs in the hands of 
Federal officials, and practically aboli.slung polygamy. In 
the same year George Q. Cannon awis elected a delegate 
from Utah, and though his election AA-as contesteii it Avas 
confirmed ]>y the House of Bepresentatives. Tliis deefision, 
hoAA-ever, AA^as acepmpanied l^y the passing of a resolution 
by a A-ote of 127 to 51, appointing a committee of iuA-estiga- 
tion into Delegate- Cannon’s alleged polygamy, — he having, 


it was asserted, fonr wives. Later in the same year the 
Utah Judiciary Bill, attacking the very foundation of 
Mormonism, passed the House in spite of the eloquent 
opposition of Gannon. Otlxer steps in the same direction 
have since been taken, and bills passed, having for their 
object the extirpation of polygamy, but all without imme- 
diate .and practical efiect. It is, however, a question of 
time merely ; polygamy is doomed. The secession, chiefly 
because of his opposition to the practice, of Brigham 
Young’s son, a Christian preacher, and of a large body 
of other anti-polygamists who claim to be the true Latter- 
Day Saints, represents not an individual opinion but the 
deep-rooted conviction of a great I'xarty, and the day is not 
far distant when the Mormons who acknowledge John 
Taylor as chief propliet must consent to lop off polygamy 
or cease to exist as a corporate body of the United States. 
Already there are not wanting signs of approaching dis- 
solution, of which perhaps the most significant is the con- 
ference of the “Eeorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints,” held on 6th April 1883, at Kirtiand, Lake 
comity, Ohio. This sect originated in 1851, seven years 
after the death of Joseph Smith, when several offlcers of the_ 
church met and claimed to have received a revelation from 
God, directing them to repudiate Brigham Young, as not 
being the divinety-appointed and legitimate successor of 
Joseph Smith, and as being the promulgator of such false 
doctrines as polygamy, Adam-God worshqD, and the right to 
shed the blood of apostates. Yothing of special importance 
occurred, however, until 1860, when Joseph Smith jun., 
the eldest son of the founder of the faith, became identi- 
fied with the Eeorganized Church as its president. Since 
then the seceders have j^rosecuted missionary work through- 
out the United States, Great Britain, Canada, Scandinavia^ 
Switzerland, Australia, and the Society Islands,^ until their 
communicants are said to number over 27,000. Their 
headquarters are at Plano, Illinois, to which place they 
removed from Lamoni, Iowa, in 1881. The Beorganized 
Church holds that the legitimate successor to Joseph Smith 
was his eldest son, that the allegation that Smith intro- 
duced polygamy on the strength of divine revelation was 
an invention of Brigham Young, that the Utah Church 
has departed grievously from the faith and practices laid 
down in the Booh of Mormon and subsequent revelations ' 
to J oseph Smith, and that the Beorganized Church is the I 
only true and lawful continuation of, and successor to, the | 
original church, and as such is legally entitled to all that 
church’s proxierty and rights. And it was to celebrate the 
decision of the United States Court of Ohio confirming 
this last claim, and vesting in tliem the right to the temple 
consecrated in Kirtiand, Ohio, in 1836, and for nearly forty 
years disused owing to litigation, that the Beorganized 
Church met in that temple on the 6th of April 1883. 

Eeturning to the main body, it may be added that the 
population of Utah is 147,000, of whom 123,000 are 
Mormons; but as the saints are scattered over the globe 
it is diflicult to arrive at a just estimate of their comj)iete 
numerical strength. In Idaho, Arizona, Washington, 
Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming they have of late years 
made great progress, and their number in the United 
States outside of Utah cannot fall much under 27,000. 
In Europe they have also many adherents, and a’ careful 
study, based on recent oflicial statistics, would place their 
entire number at 213,000. 

Government . — At the head of the body is a president, who pos- 
sesses supreme authority, supported by t^vo counsellors. These 
three are supposed to be the successors of Peter, James, and John, 
and constitute what is known as the ^‘first presidency^/’ Then comes 
the patriarch,” whose chief duty is to bless and lay^Jiands, and 
after him the ‘Hwelve apostles,” forming a travelling high council, 
and receiving a salary of |1500 a year each. Of these the'president 
is ex officio one, and endowed with authority equal to the other 


eleven. Their duties are important. They ordain all other officers, 
elders, priests, teachers, and deacons, lead all I'eligioiis meetings, 
and administer the rites of baptism and sacrament. Fourth come 
the seveii presidents of the ‘hseventies,” each body comprising seventy 
elders ; thei’e are eighty seventies in Utah, each of wiiicli has seven 
pi*esidents, and every seven one president. These seventies niake 
annual reports, and are the missionaries and propagandists ot the 
body. Fifth eoine the “high priests, ” whose chief duty is to oltiffiate 
in all the offices of, the church in tlic absence of any liigiier autho- 
rities. After them comes the presiding bishop, who superintends 
the colleetion of tithes, which amount to .$1, 100, 000 annually. The 
church is made up of 23 stakes, each having a president, and is 
dmded into wards, which are subdivided iiitO| districts, each ot 
which has a certain number of teachers, a meeting-house, Sunday 
school, day school, and dramatic, debating, and literary societies, 

Doctrme.^ — The Mormons no longer claim to be a Christian sect, 
anymore than do the Mohamniodans. A system of. polytheism has 
been grafted on the original creed, according to which there are 
grades among the gods, the place of Supreme Ruler of all being 
taken by the primeval Adam of Cfenesis, who is the deity highest 
in spiritual rank, while Christ, Mohammed, Joseph Smith, and 
Brigham Young also partake of divinity. The- business of these 
deities is the propagation of souls to people bodies begotten on 
earth, and the sexual relation permeates eveiy portion of the creed 
as thoroughly as it did that of ancient India or iCgypt.^ The sairits 
on leaving this w^orld are deified, and their gioiy is in proportion 
to the number of their wives and children, — lienee, the necessity 
and justification of poUgamy, and the practice of liaving niany 
wives sealed to one saint. Their distinguishing points of faith 
are : — ^i-eligiously, a belief in a continual divine revelation through 
I the inspired medium of the prophet at tlie head of the church; 
morally, polygamy, though this is expressh" conderanetl in the 
Booh of Mormon^ md was grafted on the original faith by Smith ; 
and, socially, a complete hierarffiiical organization. They believtc in 
the Bible as suppleiiiented by the Book of Mormon and the Booh of 
Doctrine I in the gift of propliecy, miracles, and easting out devils ; 
in the imminent approach of the end of the world ; in tlieir own 
identity with the apocalyptic saints who shall reign with Christ in a 
temporal kingdom, either in Missouri or Utah ; in the literal 
resurrection of the body; in absolute liberty of 2 e*ivate judgment 
in religious matters ; and in the salvation of a man only if lie believes 
in Christ’s atonement, repents, is baptized by immorsiou hr .a 
Christ-appointed apostle, and receives the laying on of hamls for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost ly duly authorized apostles. Among 
their minor rules as laid down in A Word of jrisdorn, Kup]:)Osed to 
have been revealed to Joseph Smith, 27t]i February 1833, are these 
recommendations that it is not good to drink wine or strong drink, 
except at the Lord’s Supper (and even then it should be home-made 
grape-rvine), or to use hot drinks or tobacco, — the former being meant 
for the washing of the body, and the latter for the healing of Inuises 
and sick cattle ; man's proper food is herbs and fruit, that for 
beasts and fowls, grain ; and, except in winter and in case, of famine 
and severe cold, flesh should not be eaten by man. Infant baptism 
is also condemned, but the children of the saints wdu) have reached 
their eighth year should be baptized. The deceased, also, can be 
baptized by proxy, and in this way IVashington, Franklin, and 
others have been vicariously baptized into the church. 
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MOBY AY, Philippe be (1549-1623), Seigneur dn ITes- 
sis-Marly, very generally known as ]Morna 7 Du Plessis or 
Du Plessis-Mornay, one of the most distinguished nicinbers 
of the Protestant party in France, was born at Biihy in 
Yormandy on 5th Yovember 1540. As a roiinger son 
he was destined for the church, and -with this view' was 
sent to the College de Lisieiix in Paris, ].>ut in his elevontb 
year, along with tbe rest of his family, he aliandoned 
Boman Catholicism, continuing, however, witli zeal and 
success bis studies not only in c]assi<‘al and general litera- 
ture but also in theology. In tbe autumn of 1 567, on tbe 
outbreak of the second religious %var, be joined the army 
of Cond4, but was prevented from taking an active part 
in the campaign by a fall from Ins liorse," wdiicli broke bis 
leg. In tbe following year be went abroad, and, after 
spending tbe winter at Heidelberg, travelled extensively 
in Italy, Germany, tbe Low Countries, and England, 
learning tbe languages and acquiring tbe friendsbip of 
many of tbe distinguished men of all these countries. In 


June 1572 lie returned to France, and liad begun to enter 
upon a diplomatic career (his earliest extant “ m6moire,” 
laid by Coligny before Charles IX., had reference, to the 
duty of France to support the Low Countries in their 
struggle for independence) when the St Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, from which he escaped with difficulty, compelled 
him to take refuge across the Channel. There he rendered 
valuable ser^ices to William of Orange, and also to the 
duke of Alencon- Anjou, as a semi-official political agent. 
Returning to France at the instance of La Xoue towards 
the end of 1573, he took part with various success in 
numerous military enterjuises, and was made prisoner at 
Dormans in 1575 (10th October), but not having been re- 
cognized lie got oif for a small ransom. Shortly afteiwvards 
he married Charlotte Arbaleste at Sedan, and at her re- 
quest ivrote as a bridal present the Discours de la Vie et 
de la 2[ort (1576), which has been so often reprinted and 
translated. In 1577 Henry of Xavarre made him a mem- 
ber of his council and sent him on a diplomatic mission to 
England, and during this visit, which lasted more than a 
year, he found time among his other pressing occupations 
to prepare for the jncss his Traite de iDglise ou Von traite 
des pri/icipaJes questions piii ont ete mnes siir ce point en 
nostre tem}>s (1578), wdiich at once became popular. From 
July 1578 till his return to France in 1582 he wms chiedy 
in the Low Countries, engaged in public business, and 
during this interval he wrote and published a considerable 
■work in apologetical theology {Traite de la verite de la 
relif/ion chrkietme coritre. les Atkees^ Dpicnriens^ Fayens^ 
Juifs^ etc.^ 1581). With the death of the duke of Anjou 
in 1584, by wdiich Henry of Xavarrc w'as brought within 
siglit of the throne of France, the period of Mornay^s 
greatest political activity began ; his importance in the 
Huguenot counsels wirs further increased in 1588 by the 
death of the prince of Conde, to wdiose influence he practi- 
cally succeeded. In April 1589 lie w^as rewarded for the 
reconciliation of the tw^o Henries with the governorship of 
Saumur, and he took active part in many of the military 
operations that followed the assassination of Henry III. 
in the following August. He w'as present at the siege of 
Dieppe, fought by the side of Henry lY, at Ivry, and w^as 
one of the besiegers of Rouen in 1591-92, until sent on a 
mission to the court of Elizabeth. A crisis in his political 
career was marked by Henry’s abjuration of Protest- 
antism in July 1593, wdiich gradually led to Mornay’s 
withdrawal from the court. In this year it was that lie 
founded the Protestant academy or university of Saumur, 
wdiich had a distinguished history until its suppression by 
Louis XIV, in 1683. In 1598 he published a w^ork on 
wdiich he had long been engaged, entitled De Vinstitidion^ 
ft doctrine du Sfdnt sacrement de VEitcharistie oi. 
VDglise anidenne. It having reached his ears that Cardinal 
Du Perron had alleged that of the (thousands of) citations 
in this controversial w’ork he could point out five hundred | 
that were falsified or misunderstood, he challenged his 
assailant to a public discussion. This w’^as at last arranged 
for by the good offices of the king, and took place at 
Fontainebleau on 4th May 1600. Only nine passages 
w^ere discussed, but in each case the decision, one is not 
surprised in the circumstances to learn, went against the 
Protestant. Mornay, from whom every indication of, the 
particular passages to bo impugned had been persistently 
W'ithheld, was forced by supervening illness to withdrawn 
Only once again did he ap])ear at court, in 1607. Ho 
continued, however, to give his party the benefit of his 
I'.ounsel and active support to the end of his long and busy 
life. His last w’ork, entitled Mysth^e dest d 

dire^ Vkisloire de la Fapautc% appeared in 1611. In 1618 
he W'as chosen a deputy to represent the French Protest- 
ants at the synod of Dort, Prohibited by Louis XIII. , 


from personally attending, he nevertheless contributed 
materially to the deliberations of that assembly by written 
communications. In 1621 he w^as deprived of his governor- 
ship ; and his death took place at La For^t-sur-Sevre on 
11th Xovember 1623. 

Two volumes of Memoires, from 1572 to 3589, apijeareU at La 
Foret in 1624, and a continuation, in two volumes, at Amsterdam 
in 1652 ; a more complete edition {3de7noircs. ctrrrcspondmices, et vie) 
in twelve volumes, 8yo, was published at Paris in 1624-25. The 
greater number of his works were translated into English during 
his lifetime. 

MORXY, Chaeles Auguste Louis Joseph, Due de 
(1811-1865), v'as the natural son of Hortense Beauharnais, 
queen of Holland, and of the cointe de Flahaut, a leading 
dandy of the period, and wus thus brother to Xapoleou 
III. The secret of Tiis birth (23d October 1811) w'as care- 
fully kept ; he wus acknowledged as son by tlie comte de 
Moniy for a consideration, and wais brought up by his 
paternal grandmother, Madame de Souza, a wwiter of 
society novels, and a wuinan of great wut and high breeding. 
As a boy of nineteen he w'as declared after the revolution 
of 1830 a hero of July, and w-us entered at the staff college. 
In 1832 he w-as gazetted sub-lieutenant, and served in 
Algeria as aide-de-camp to General Oiidinot ; he w'as pre- 
sent at Mascara and Constantine, andw'as made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. In 1838 he returned to Paris, 
and began his career as dandy and speculator. In the 
first capacity he set the fashions both of dress and manners 
to the young men of Paris, and conceived the idea of the 
modern society journal, and in the second estabiislied a 
manufactory of beetroot sugar at Olermont-FerraiicL This 
last idea brought about his election for the department of 
the Puy-de-DOme. In the chamber he voted consistently 
wdth the ministers. The republic of 184-8 marked the 
crisis ill his fortunes, and by 1851 all his speculations had 
failed, and all his property w'as sold. In desperation he 
determined to play a part in politics, and wtis the heart 
I and soul of the coup d'etat of December IS 51. The success 
: of the coup d'etat wus certain, ov'ing to the fear of the 
extreme repuiblicans entertained by the great majority of 
the nation, and ail that w^as needed w^as a head for intrigue 
and an utter absence of scruples to shed innocent blood, 
M'orny and St Arnaiid fulfilled these requisites. 31'orny 
wus on the day of the coup d'Uat made minister of the 
interior, but he had no taste for tlie drudgery of adminis- 
tration, and in January 1852 found an excuse for resigning 
on the question of the property of the Orlcanist ]>rinces. 
The empire established, he wus again able to begin specu- 
lating, and used both the money of the state and his 
infiiience witli liis brother for the success of his schemes. 
He had been in 1852 re-elected deputy for Clermont- 
Ferrand, and W'as in 1854 elected president of the corps 
legislatif, an office wdiich he held for tlio rest of his life. 
This office in every w^ay suited him ; he had large pay, 
and resided in a magnificent official residence, w'here lie 
produced little plays to admiring audiences. The w\)rk 
was not hard, being chiefly to maintain the Government 
majority in a good Inunour by sumptuous entertainments, 
and to win over the Liberals by the same tactics. Ho still 
speculated in railwayvS, pictures, mines, and even in a new 
"watering-place, Deauville, and, being absolutely iinscru- 
puious and venal, amassed an immense fortune in spite 
of the utmost extravagance. In 1850 lie was special 
ambassador at the coronation of Czar Alexander If., when 
he spent immense sums, and married a w'calthy Russian, 
Princess Troubetzkoy. In 1862 he was created a duke, 
and in 1865, after continuing to the last his career of dissi- 
pation, died of sheer amemia from the measures ho toot 
to keep himself lit for yet further excesses. 

Of the due do Moray little good am bo Siiid either as a statesman 
or a man. He looked u])on everything from a purely selflsh point 


of view, and would not have denied it ; but he was shx’ewd enough 
to perceive that tlic empire rested on the jjrestige it maintained for 
France not only in war bat in fashion, and in assisting the empress 
to make Paris the centre of fasliioii for the whole civilized world he 
knew he was not only pleasing himself but doing a service to the 
empire. Pie was a thorough "iiian of the world, and was witty as 
such, hut the wit does not appear at its brightest in his plays, 
published under the name of iSaiiit-Puemy, of which perhaps the 
most readable is M. Chonfleimj restem eliez Zm. He had great 
influence over the emperor, but could lay no claim to personal 
fl<lelity, as could his less able but equally imscrupulous colleague, 
M- de Persigny. 

,For his lifii Cfnisult IT. Castille, M. de JIo7vt?/, 1S59, and De la Gueromiiere, 
J'JitdeH rf portrait -pol it also Altun-Shee’Si¥e«i.oi:m(lS6S-69), His char- 
ucter is admirably sketehed as' the due de Mora in A. Daudet’s novel Le Nabah, 

MORO, Attoni (d. 15124581), othenvise known as 
SiK Axthoxy Moee, an eminent portrait-painter, was born 
at Utrecht, in 1512 according to some, but in 1525 
according to Van Mander in his Ilet Leven cler ScMlders. 
He studied his art under Jan Sclioorel; and after making 
a i)rofessional visit to Italy he commenced to paint fior- 
traits in the style of Hans Holbein. His rise to eminence 
was rapdd. In 1552 he was invited to Madrid by the 
emperor Charles Y. to execute a likeness of Prince Philip. 
Two years afterwards he was in London painting the 
portrait of Queen Mary. Por this picture an annual 
salary and, as some suppose, the honour of knighthood 
were conferred upon him. He was also employed to 
sketch the likenesses of several of the English nobility. 
On the death of Mary in 1558 Moro returned to Spain, 
and lived there for two years in great honour with Philip 
II., executing, in addition to portraits, several copies after 
Titian. Having compromised himself with the Inquisition, 
he repaired to the Netherlands and was received into the 
service of the duke of Alva. His death took place at 
Antw’-erp about 1581, Among his figure-pictures Yan 
Mander specifies the Gircumcisiou of Christ, executed 
for Antwerp cathedral, as one of the most notable. His 
portraits are full of individuality, and characterized by 
firm and solid rendering of fiesh. Several admirable 
examples are preserved in Madrid ; among the rest the 
portrait of Queen Mary of England, which has been 
excellently etched by Miiius {pAr% 8th December 1878). 
“Moro’s style,” says Stanley in his Dittck and Flemish 
Fednters, ‘^so much resembles that of Holbein as to fre- 
quently create a doubt to wdiich of them a portrait is to 
be attributed ; but he is not so clear and delicate in his 
colouring (perhaps from having painted so much in Spain) 
as that master.” 

X. MOROCCO, or Maeooco, the term (corrupted from the 
name of the city Marrakush) used in English to designate 
the Maghrib al-Aks4 or extreme west of the Arabs, is the 
country at the north-western corner of the African continentj 
with the Mediterranean on the north and the Atlantic on the 
west. Its landward limits can only be vaguely defined. The 
eastern frontier towards Algeria, determined by the treaty 
of 1844, is a purely conventional line starting from the 
mouth of a small stream called the Skis and running across 
country in a general south -south -east direction. The 
southern boundaries expand and contract according to the 
power and activity of the central authorities. Behm and 
Wagner (1882), who include T4filelt, Kenatsa, Eigig, Twat, 
Gurara, Tidikelt, the plateau of Tedmaid, (ire., estimate the 
total area of the sultanate at 305,548 square miles ; and this, 
which is about twice the Ksize of iHgeria, or five times that 
of England and Wales, may be taken as a maximum. The 
allegiance of /.of the tribes within this compass is 
questionable Morocco is still the portion 

of Northern European information is 

most defective, aA ^^ Kotdmgv maps ax'e composed to a 
large extent of mS^'imsci^ific material eked out by 
probabilities and co:^ecture. x,^ Since the middle of the 
present century a good deal hjs been done in the way o^ 


exploration, mainly in the lowlands and stejxpes sloping 
towards the Atlantic-— the country of the great historical 
cities of Tangiers, Fez, Meknes (M.equinez), and Morocco; 
but even there what lies but a fe^v miles east or west ot 
some track traversed by Europeans for centuries remains 
matter of question. 

Since the publication of Arlett’s survey from Cape 
rSjxartel to Cape Bojador (1840-44) and of Yincendoii- 
■ Dumoulin and Kerhallet’s surveys from the Strait of Gib- 
raltar to the Algerian frontier (1853-57) the seav'ard aspect 
of Morocco has been known in detail. To the Mediter- 
ranean it presents for a distance of about 200 miles the 
rugged profile of the Rif liills (still unexplored), which 
generally end in lines of cliff broken at intervals by narrow 
sweeps of sandy beach, but oceasionaily open up into beau- 
tiful and fertile valleys, with abundant evidence of human 
occupancy and tillage. About 6 miles Avest of the Skis 
lies the mouth of the great river Muliiya ; and 10 miles 
farther on, opposite Cape del Agua (Ras Sidi Beshir), is 
a group of dry and barren islands knoAvn as the Zafarines, 
which form the best roadstead on the Elf coastd Be- 
tween Point Quiviana and Melilla runs a low and sandy 
shore in front of a great salt marsh, the Puerto Nuevo of 
the Spaniards. Melilla (Malfia) is a fortified town, held 
by the Spaniards since 1653, built on a rocky peninsula 
and connected by lines of rampart with Fort Rosario on 
the heights behind. Near the village of Azanen is a wide 
open shore Avith the only sand-dunes on all this coast. 
The fine semicircular bay of Aihucemas is the seaAvard 
end of one of the most beautiful A^alleys in the Pdf, clothed 
with verdure and dotted AAuth hamlets. A Spanish 
occupies one of the larger of the ilihucemas islands ( Ai- 
Mazemma), which are identified AAuth the Ad Bex Insulas 
of the itineraries. Another Spanish fortress croAvns the 
rocky island of San Antonio or Pefion de Yeiez ; and in 
the A’-alley off which it lies stood a toAvn knoAvn to the 
Spaniards as Yeiez de Gomera, to the Arabs as Badis, Avhich 
continued to be a place of importance in the 16th century. 
The so-called Bay of Tetuan (TetRiAAdn) — the to ami is just 
visible from the sea— is little more than the straight stretch 
of coast between Cape Mazari on the south and Cape Negro 
or Negrete on the north • but the prominence of these tAvo 
headlands gives it an appearance of depth. From Cape 
Negro northAvards to Ceuta the most notable object on 
the horizon is the smnmit of Jebel Mdsd, AAdiich, though 
situated on the Strait of Gibraltar, toAvers above the inter- 
vening hills. Ceuta (Sebta), the most important and 
flourishing of the Spanish settlements in Morocco, occupies 
a peninsula, — the head, Mt. Aclio, standing about 4 miles 
out to sea, and the neck being Ioav and narroAv. It marks 
I the eastern end of the strait. WestAvards, the first point 
of interest is again Jebel Mffs4, the Eiephas of Strabo, and 
the Apes^ Hill of English charts ; the truncated to[> is 
usually hid in clouds. About 20 miles farther along tlie 
coast lies the Bay of Tangiers (Tanja), by far the finest 
harbour in Morocco. Y^est from Tangiers runs the Jebel 
Kebir (880 feet at its highest), the seaAAurd extremity of 
which forms the celebrated Cape Spartel, the north-west 
angle of the African continent, knoAvn to the ancients as 
Ampelusia or Cotes Promontorimn. The lighthouse, biiiit 
in 1864 at the cost of the sultan of Morocco, and main- 
tained at the joint expense of England, France, Italy, and 
Spain, is the only one on the AAu^stern coast. 

The Atlantic coast of Morocco is remarkable for its 
regularity and sameness ; hot a single gulf or notcAvorthy 
estuary occurs throughout its w hole length ; the capes 

^ Tko name is derived from the Arab tribe of the Beni Ja'far, who 
settled on the neighbouring mainland at the conquest. Since 1848 
the islands have belonged to Spain. They are identified with the Ad 
Tres Insxto of the Boman itineraries. 
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are few and for tlie most part feebly marked. Soutb- 
ward from Gape Bpartel tlie shore sinks rapidly till it is 
within a few feet of the seadevel. In the low cliff which 
it forms about 4-i miles from the lighthouse there is a 
great quarry, which from remote antiquity has yielded the 
hand-mills used in the Tangiers district. A stretch of 
low marshy ground along the Tahaddart — the estuary of 
the Wddi Kebir (W. Muharliar) and W. al-Kharrtlb— agrees 
with Scy lax’s Gulf of Cotes (Tissot). Three or four miles 
farther south lie the ruins of the town of Nebrosh, built by 
j^loors from Andalusia ; and 4 or 5 miles more bring tis to 
Azi'la or Arzilla, the ancient Colonia Julia Constantia Zilis 
or Zeles. Bince its bombardment by the Austrians in 1829 
it has been a wretched little place, with a mixed Moorish 
and Jewish population of about 1200.^ For the next 16 
miles, between Azila and Larash or El-Araish (q.v^) the 
coast has a tolerably bold background of hills, Jebel Barsar 
near Fez forming an important landmark for the latter town, 
which, with its Phceniciaii, Eoman, and mediseval remains, 
is historically one of the most interesting places in Morocco. 
A line of reddish cliffs about 300 feet high runs south 
. for about 10 miles from theAF. Aulkos, at whose mouth 
the town is built ; then the coast sinks till it reaches Miihi 
Bu Selhain, an eminence 220 feet high. Between Mhia 
Bu Belham (often wrongly called Old Mamura or Marinore) 
and a similar height crowned ])y tlie tomb of Sidi 'Abd 
Allah Jeliii lies tlie outlet of the Blue Lake (Marja Zarka), 
10 or 12 miles long. Farther south, and separated from 
tlie sea by an unbroken line of rounded hills (230-260 
feet), is the much more extensive lagoon of Has al-Dura, 
■which in the dry season becomes a series of marshy meres, 
but in the rainy season fills up and discharges into the 
Bebii. Eastward it is connected with the Marjat al-Gharb, | 
fed by the W. Meda. On the south side of the outlet of ' 
the Sebii lies Mahniira, probably founded by 'Abd al- 
Mumeu, and originally named Mahdiya, after the Almohade 
l^fahdi. Twenty miles farther is the mouth of the Bu 
iiakrak, with its cluster of interesting towns : Sallee (Salat) 
on the north side, long famous for its piracies and still one 
of the most fanatical places in the empire, and on the south 
side New Sallee (Rabat) with its conspicuous tower of 
Hasan, and Sheila (Sella of Leo Africanus) with its iiiter-- 
esting ruins. Onward for 100 miles to Point Azamnmr 
and the mouth of the Umm Babf river a line of hills skirts 
the sea ; the shore is for the most part low, and, with the 
exception of capes at Fadala (a small village) and Dar al-. 
Baidii or Casa Blanca, ’it runs in a straight line west-south- 
■west. Casa Blanca, the ancient Anfa, once a‘ Nourishing 
port, %vas imined by the Portuguese (14-68) in revenge for 
its piracies. It is now a place of 4000 inhabitants, and 
has a thriving export trade in maize, beans, and wool, 
and a European colony of about 100 persons. Azammiir 
(that is, in Berber, ^^The Olives,” viz., of the Sheikh Bu 
Shuaib), with 1000 inhabitants dependent on the shebbei 
fisheries in the river, stands on an eminence about 11 
miles from the sea on the south side of the Umm Babf. 
The bay of Mazagan (MMghaii), a few miles to the south, 
curves westward with a boldness of sweep unusual on this 
coast. The town of i^Iazagaii %vas founded by the Portu- 
guese in 1506, and held by them till 1769.^ About 8 
miles to the south and less than a mile inland lie the 
extensive ruins of Tit, a town which proved a thoim in 
the side of the people of Mazagan till they sallied forth 

^ The absurd story that about the 9th century’ it was an English 
]*ossessiou has its root in the visits of the Normans to this quarter, 
‘idle inodeni to-svn sprang from a fortress built to jii'otect the coast 
against; them (Dozy, liecherches^ 3d ed,, ii. 264 sq,). 

- The Portuguese settlers, who had to leave it when Bon Jos6 decided 
-on surrendering this last stronghold of his country in Morocco, were after- 
wards sent to Brazil, where they founded Villa Nova de Mazagan. 


and d&troyed it. At Cape Blanc (so called from its 
white cliffs) the coast, which bulged out at Cape Mazagan, 
again bends east to resume much the same general 
direction for ;5 5 miles to Cape Cantin. On this stretch 
the only point of interest is Walidiya, formerly Al-Ghait ; 
the excellent harbour praised by Edrisi is formed by an 
extensive lagoon, and M. Tissot thinks that by a little 
dredging the place would again become the safest ship- 
ping station on the whole Morocco seaboard. Beyond 
Cape Cantin (300 feet high) the coast becomes bolder and 
more irregular, especially after the mouth of the Tensift is 
•passed. About 18 miles farther lies Saffi (Asfi), by far 
the most picturesque spot on the "west coast,” with the high 
walls and square towers of its Portuguese fortiheations 
shown to advantage by the ruggedness of the site. South 
of MoGADOR(^.t>.), and onwards beyond the limits of Morocco, 
the coast, becoming ever more and more inaccessible and 
dangerous in winter, is emphatically known as the Iron 
Coast. From Cape Sim or Ossiin (Eas Tagriwalt), 10 miles 
south of Mogador, the direction is due south to Cape Gii 
(Igir Ufrani), the termination of Jebel Ida u Tanan (Rabbi 
Mardoehee), the last spur of the Atlas proper. Bounding 
this headland we reach Agadir (Agadir ’n Igir), the Santa 
Cruz Major or Santa Cruz de Berberia of the Spaniards, 
formerly known as the Gate of the Soudan.'^ It is a little 
town with white battlements three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, on a steep eminence 600 feet higli. In 
the loth century it was seized by the Portuguese, and 
Don Manuel caused it to be fortified ; but in 1536 it 
was captured by Muley (Maulai) Ahmed al-FIasan. Its 
^ merchants were removed to Mogador in 1773. At the 
I mouth of the Sus Leo places three little towns called Messa 
(Massa), wdth a mosque popularly reputed the scene of 
Jonalrs restoration to firma. The port of this name,'' 
regularly visited by the Genoese traders in the 16th century, 
who exported skins, gum, wax, gold, and indigo, is no doubt 
at the mouth of the ’W. Massa, 20 miles farther south.^‘ 
Ifni, situated in 29'" 23' N. lat,, and Sidi Worzek, the Ca[>e 
Non" of the Portuguese, are the only points calling for 
notice till the better known Cape Nun is reached, which lies 
5 or 6 miles north of the W. Der"a. "With the DeFa the 
Sahara may be said to begin. 

On most maps the interior of ISIorocco is represented as 
extremely mountainous ; but, wliile it is traversed from east 
to w^est by more than one strongly-defined range, the greater 
part of the surface is really occupied by undulating steppe- 
like tracts diversified by low hills. The backbone of the 
country is the Great Atlas (Daran of the BeiBers).*^ At 
its ■western extremity the range averages from 4000 to 
5000 feet in height ; after a slight falling off for a few 
miles it rises till it attains an elevation of 10,000 feet ; 
beyond the pass (about 60 miles from the sea) wkich leads 
from Morocco to Tariidarit the summits seem to be bet^veen 
11,000 and 11,500 feet; about 40 miles farther east there 
is a second pass at an altitude of about 7000 feet; and 
beyond tliat the main ridge continues 30 miles at a height 
of about 12,000 feet, w-itii a fe-w peaks reaching to 1 3,000 
or 13,500 feet. Snow lies on some of the summits as late 

® BiiU. de la Soc, de CUogr,^ Paris, 1875. 

^ This must not he confounded with Santa Cruz de ISTar Pequefia, 
a post established in 1476 somewhere on this coast by Herrera, lonl 
of the Canary Islands, and in modern times the subject of much geo- 
graphical disputation. After obtaining x>crmission to reocciipy the 
site the Spanish Govormnent was unable to identify it. 

® Bee Valentin Ferdinand, JDcschrelhwg ii Jfnka's (Mem. of 
the Acad, of Munich, 8d Class, pt. viii. ). 

^ Ya'kiibi, 2)escr. al-Maghribij i). 126 ; JIfst des Bcrhere.% ii, 279. 

^ No, Non,^ Nor, Naum, Nao, are among tlie various readings. It 
was another dape Non to the south of Cape Bojador which seems to 
have given rise to the proverb, Quem pasar o coho de Nm ou turmra 
nu ndo. See Bd. de la Soc, Geogr,^ Madrid, 1880* 

® Pliny ssays the natives called tlie **I)ynn.” 
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as June, but it is probable tliat none of them retain it 
tbrougbout tlie year. Taken as a wlioie, the Atlas has a 
mean elevation higher than that of any other range of 
equal length in Europe or in the African and Asiatic 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. From the 
lowlands to the north it has a very fine appearance, rising, 
as it seems, in steep and almost abrupt ascent, though the 
real distance from foot to summit is a slope of 15 miles 
(compare the panorama prefixed to Hooker and Balks 
Jlarocco). 

■\VhatistIie culminating point of the range is quite unknown; the 
Miltsiii peak has no claim to that distinction. The English embassy 
of 1829-1S30 advanced up the northern slope only a little beyond 
Tasserenuit (3534 feet), and Davidson in 3836 merely reached the 
town, and then turned westwards. From Tasseremut eastwards the 
range is altogether unexplored for 200 miles till Ave come to the 
route followed by Ahmed b. Hasan al-Mtiivi (1789), Caillie (1827), 
and Rohlfs (1S63). ’The English expedition of 1871 (Hooker and 
Ball, &c.), besides visiting Tasseremut, went up the Urika valley to 
a heiglit of 4000 feet, up tlie Ait Mcsan valley to the Tagherot pass 
(11,484), and up the ximsziz Vralley to the summit of Jehel Tezah 
(11,972 feet). In the Tagherot pass Maw 'was the only one of 
the party who reached the watershed ; but from Jebel Tezah a good 
view was obtained southward across the great valley of the Sus to 
the Aiiti-xitlas, wluch appeared to be from 9000 to 10,000 feet high. 
In 1880 Dr Lenz crossed the range by the ordinary route from 
Morocco to Tanidaiit. ‘ ‘ First, ’ ’ he says, “ is a chain of comparatively 
low' and fiat hills consisting of Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks ; then 
follows a plateau with ranges of red, probably Triassic, sandstone ; 
and finally come the higlier and steeper peaks of clay slate with 
great metalliferous deposits. The pass w'here the descent towards 
Sirs begins is called Bibauan, and lies 4000 feet above the sea. The 
route dowm to ^ Emnislali ’ is steep, difficult, and at times dangerous. ” 
As to the relation of the Anti- Atlas to the Atlas proper at ' its 
western end nothing certain is known. 

All the priiieipai rivers of Morocco take tlieir rise in the 
Atlas mountains, and the headwaters of the Muliiya, the 
Sebii, the Umm Babf, the Der'a, and the Ziz are ail to 
be placed in that part of the range which lies between 
32® 20' and 32® 30' N. lat., and between 3® 30' and 5“ W. 
long. In almost every instance the summer current is 
comparatively feeble, but the wide beds and often high . 
steep banks are sufficient of themselves to show the change | 
produced by the rains of winter and the thaws of spring. 
The i^Iiiiiiya (Mulucha and Malva of Pliny, &c.) is mainly 
interesting as the river which the French have long wished 
to make the western boundary of Algeria. Its course is 
almost entirely unexplored. About 34® 20' N. lat. Cajotain 
Colvile found it some 200 yards wide but quite shallow ; 
about 25 miles east of its source where it is crossed by the 
route to Ziz it is already a powerful stream with a deep 
bed cut in the granite rock, and shortly afterwards it is 
joined by the W. Sgimmel, a still larger affluent (Rohlfs). 
Of the lesser streams which flow into the ]\Iediterranean it 
is enough to mention the W. Marti! or Martin (otherwise 
W. Bd Sflha, W Ras, W. Mejeksa), which falls into the 
Bay of Tetuan, and is identified with the Tamuda of 
Pliny and Thaluda of Ptolemy. On the Atlantic seaboard 
north of the Sebd there are a number of comparatively small 
streams, the chief of which is the very winding W. Aulkos 
or Lokkos, with several tributaries. If Renou^s statement 
that the Sebd (the Subur magnifims et navigahilis of Pliny) 
had a course not much inferior to that of the Seine be 
somewhat of an exaggeration, it may at least be compared 
to the Thames in length and width, though not in steadiness 
and depth of current. At Aleshra'at ai-Ksiri, about 70 
miles from its mouth, it is about 10 feet deej) in the month 
of May and more than 460 feet \nde; and, though its 
banks are 21 feet high, extensive inundations occur from 
time to 'tine. ^The tide ascends as far as Al-Kantara, 15 
miles abo^J^Ia'mdra, and steam barges with a small draught 
of water could make their way to the ford just mentioned, 
and possibly even as far as Fez (Trotter). ■ Affluents of the 
Sebd are W. Mikkes and'-W. Al-Redem (90 . miles long). 


The swift and muddy current of W. Beht usually loses 
itself in a swamp before it reaches the main stream. The 
impetuous Umm Rabf, with a rocky bed and many 
rapids, is perhaps as large as the Sebd ; but as there are 
no important cities in the country through which it flo^vs 
its course is not so well known. W. al-Abiad, W. ai-Akdiir, 
and W. Tessaut seem to be the principal affluents. This 
last is separated by about 10 miles only from the valley 
of the Tensift, the river which flows to the north of the 
city of Morocco; and, by the W. Nefis, the Asif al-Mii 
(Asif is Berber for ‘biver’"), the W. Usbi, and other smaller 
tributaries, receives the waters of about 180 miles of the 
Atlas range. The valley between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas is traversed by the W. Sus, whose ever-flowing stream 
is sufficient to turn the whole district into a garden. The 
Massa or W. al-Ghas (Wholgras of Davidson, Oued Ouel 
IPas of Delaporte), though its headwaters drain only one or 
two of the lesser valleys at the south-west end of the Anti- 
Atlas, is “about 50 yards from bank to bank at the mouth, 
with a depth at high water and in the proper channel of 
something over a fathom.” Farther south is the Assaka 
or W. al-xAksa, long known to European geographers by the 
name of W. Nun; and finally the famous W. Der'a is 
reached, which in length of course exceeds all the rivers of 
• Morocco, but, except in spring when the snows are melting 
in the highlands, remains throughout all its lower reaches 
a dry sandy channel, hardly noticed by the traveller in the 
surrounding desert. In the upper valleys, on the contrary, 
innumerable streams from the sou^Ji side of the main chain 
of the Atlas, the W. Dades from the east, and the Asif 
Marghen, W. al-MoIah, or Warzazet from the west, flow 
through populous and fertile valleys, and uniting to form 
the Der a cut their way southward through a gorge in the 
Jebel'' Sogh4r, which, as the name implies, is a lower range 
running parallel to the Atlas proper. For the next 130 
I miles the noble stream holds south-south-east, drained at 
: every step by the irrigation canals which turn this region 
into a green oasis, till at last its dwindling current bends 
westward to the sebklia (salt mar>sh) of Debiaya. For a 
few weeks once a year the thaw-floods fill this shallow but 
extensive basin and rush onwards to the Atlantic ; but in 
summer it dries up, and, like the bed of the river for some 
distance below, is covered with flourishing crops. iVom 
the south of the Atlas still farther east descend a number 
of other streams, the W. Ziz (with its tributaries the W. 
Todgha and W. Gheris), the W. Ghir, the W. Kenatsa, t^c., 
which, after watering the oases of Medghara, Tafilelt 
(Sijilmdsa), Kenatsa, &c., lose themselves in the sands of 
the Sahara.^ Besides the lakes and lagoons of the coast 
distrioi- already mentioned, there are several others, such as 
the Daya Sidi Aii Alohammed, which Rohlfs passed near 
the summit of the Atlas, but they do not form a featime of 
the country. ■ The eastern frontier runs across the great 
Western Shatt, and south from that point lies the extensive 
Sebkha Tighri. 

According to Dr Lenz, in his geological map of W ost Africa (1882), 
the stretch of country in the vicinity of Ceuta and Tetuan is Ju- 
rassic ; modern Tertiary and Eocene rocks cover all the rest of the 
great northern promontory for some distance south of Wazan, and 
extend iii an irregular belt Irom the neiglibourliood of Fez south- 
west^ to the province of Ahda ; between these two areas there lies a 
district oFOretaccoiis formations whidi extends to tlie Atlantic, and 
skirts the whole African coast from Larash as far south as Cape ibanc 
(700 miles south of the Der'a) ; nearly all the rest of the north- 
western slope of the country is occupied by alluvium. The west- 
ward jDortion of the Atlas shows a belt of Cretaceous rocks, u lu'oader 
Jurassic belt, and one still broader of Red Sandstone, porphyjates 
and^porphyritic tuffs forming the backbone of the ridge,,, Fmin 
Tariidant , eastward runs a stuip of, clay slates, possibly .of Carbon- 
iferous oiagin, and from, Atlas in the west and ^gig in the 
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east Devonian rocks stretcli for-liundrcds of miles into the Sahara. 
Tlie plain around the city of Morocco lias a sheet-like covering of 
tufaecoiis crust rising over hill and valley and following all the 
undulations of the ground, the result probably of the intense heat 
of the sun rapidly drawing up water charged with soluble carbonate 
of lime froju tlie calcareous strata, and drying it layer by layer on 
the surface till an accumulation several feet thick has been produced 
(Maw). This crust is extensively burned for lime, and it forms a 
natural strong roof for the matamores or undergroiiiid cellars which 
the Moors excavate in the soft strata beneath. An enormous 
deposit of boulders occurs in the lateral valleys and along the 
escarpment of the Atlas, and the opinion that these are the pro- 
ducts of remote glacial action is supported by the existence of time 
moraines in the upper part of the glens. All along the west coast 
theiu are indications of an elevation of the land in the shape of 
raised beaches, at Tangiers 40, at the south of Cape Spartel 50, at 
. Mogador 60 or 70 feet high ; but a number of other facts seem to 
show that at present a process of subsidence is in progress^ 

That mineral deposits of great value exist in Morocco there is 
little dmil.it. At Jobel Hadid or the Iron Mountain, the heights 
to the north of Mogador, old scoria?, are found. In the Beni Madan 
hills near Tetiiau are mines, closed, it is said, by the sultan 'Abd 
al-Rahman; Init wlietlier they furnished copper or lead authorities 
ditier. On the road to Kenatsa, Bohlfs saw lead and antimony, 
worked by the Beni Sithe. Antimony especially seems to be abun- 
dant to the south of the Atlas ; Bohlfs found it in a very pure 
state near Tesaa, and Dr Allen (whose account was not published 
W’heii this article was written) informed the writer that he saw 
splendid veins of it north of the Der'a. That gold mines existed 
ill Sus was long suspected ; Gatell proved it. Bock-salt occurs in 
tlie mountains north of Fez, in the valley of the W. JMartil, and 
probably in Jebel Zarhiin. In several places, as in the route from 
8aifi to Morocco, are brine lakes, from which the salt is collected 
and exported as far as Centrai Africa. 

The genei’al aspect of the lowlands of Morocco, varies so much 
according to the season of the year that, while one stranger finds 
it ari<l and sunburnt aiifl monotonous, another is delighted with the 
richness of its vegbtatioii and the bright variet}^ of its colours. 
Ill some of the Atlas vallej's there is a wealth of timbei*, enormous 
conifers, 10 to 12 feet in girth of stem, oaks, but the greater 
part of the country has been cleared of every vestige of woodland, 
and consequently \lepends for its appearance on herbage, brush- 
wood, and the lesser fruit-trees. Cultivation is coniined to such 
comparatively narrow limits that the natural flora has full scope 
for its development. Cowan, wilting more immediately of the 
country between Morocco and Mbgador, speaks of ‘‘drifts of as- 
phodef, w’hite lilies, blue convolvuli, white broom flowers, thyme 
and lavender, borage, marigold, purple thistles, colossal daisies 
and poppies ; ” and Captain Trotter tells how for miles the undu- 
lating plateau of Kasr Ferahin was literally covered with wild 
flowers, whose varied colours, and the partiality with which each 
specie.s confined itself to certain ground, gave to the landscape a 
brilliant and most unique aj>pearance. Dark-blue, yellow, and red 
— iris, marigold, and poppy — occurred iu patches an acre in size ; 
further on whole hills and valleys were of a delicate blue tint 
from convolvulus and borage. At times the traveller’s tent is 
pitched on a carpet of mignonette, at times on a carpet of purple 
biigloss. In the country of the Beni Hasan squills are so abundant 
that the fibres of the bulbs are used instead of hair in making tent- 
cloth ; and in the north of Ksar al-KebiT the moors are covered for 
miles with a beautiful white heather. From such gorgeous com- 
binations of colour one can well imagine that the Moom’drew the 
inspiration of their ehromatic art ; hut the season of floral splen- 
dour is brief, and umler the hot African sun everything soon sinks 
into the monotony of straw. 

The botany of"Moroc(?o has been explored by Balansa (1867), 
Hooker, Ball^ and IMaw’' (1871), Rein and Fritsc’h (1873), Ibrahim 
Amineribt (a Berber collector, 1873-6), the Rabbi Mardocliee Abi 
Serin* (1872-3) ; and the results have been systematically arranged 
in Cosson’s C{m2^c7idium Morss Atlantic^ : ou Flore des Mats bar- 
baresques (Paris, 1881, &e.). From the presence of a large propor- 
tion of plants of central and northern Eurojie (none of the northern 
plants, however, being of alpine or arctic type) and the absence of 
southern types characteristic of the suh-tropical zone Ball concludes 
that “the mountain flora of Morocco is a southern extension of 
the European temperate flora, with little or no admixture of ex- 
traneous elements, but so long isolated from the neighbouring 
regions tliat a considerable number of new specific tyjies have been 
developed.”*^ Of -the individual ])lants none are more remarkable 
than.the %fdr and the arr/an. The former {Oallitris quadrimUriSf 
Thuja: aHkulr/ta. of Shaw) is a eypress-Iike- tree that grows on the 
Atlas both In Morocco and Algeria. .-It' fiirnishos gum sandarach ; 
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and its beautiful and enduring timber has been identified with the 
ftfaree with which the Cordova cathedral (mosque) was roofed, and 
with the citron-wood of the ancient B,omans. The argan {ATgaiiia 
BidsToxyloyi) is eoiifined even in Morocco to a tract of country extend- 
.ing only about 150 miles along the coast, from the river Tensi'ft 
almost to the nvei* Sus, and about 30 miles in breadth ; and it is 
found nowhere else in the ivorld. A gnarled trunk and wide- 
spreading contorted thorny branches give it a striking appearance. 
Large specimens have a height of from 20 to 30 feet, and a girtli of 
25 or 26 feet. The fruit, which ripens between May and August, is 
an olive-looking nut, greedily eaten by camels, niuies, goats, sheep, 
and horned cattle (hut not by horses) lor the sake of the flesliy 
pericarp, and crushed by the natives to extract the oil fz'om the 
kernel. Though “ its strong and fulsome savour ” renders it nauseous 
to the European palate, this oil is largely used in tlie cookerj^ of 
southern Morocco. The prickly pear forms one of the features 
of the landscape from the coast up to the slopes of the mountains. 
The cork tree, common in the time of Addison, has lost ground 
enormously, though it probably forms the staple of the Ma'miira 
forest, wdiich extends for some 20 miles between the Bii Bakrak 
and the Sebih Though not so widespread as in Algeria or some 
districts of southern Europe, the palmetto is often locally very 
abundant. Citrons, lemons, limes (sweet and sour), shaddocks, 
mulberries, walnuts, and chestnuts are common in many parts. 
Tetuaix is famous for oranges, Mekiies for quinces, Morocco for 
pomegranates, Fez for figs, Tafilelt and Akka for dates, Siis for 
almonds, Dukalla for melons, Tagodast, Edaritenan, and Rabat for 
grapes, and Tariidant for olives (Cowan). The grape* is exteiisivcdy 
cultivated ; the Jews manufacture crude but palatable wines. 
Sugar, once grown in Siis, to suppty the demands of the whole of 
Morocco, has disappeared. Both hemp and tobacco are cultivated 
under the restrictions of an imperial monopoly, — the foriner (of 
prime quality) being largely used as hashish, the latter, though 
never smoked, as snuff, .fearley is the most usual cereal ; hut 
excellent crops of wheat, maize, millet, rye, beans, pease, diick-peas, 
and canary seed are also obtained, ibtatoes are coming into 
favour in certain districts. 

It is still true, as in the time of Addison, that the jiloors “seldom 
reap more than will bring the yt?ar about,” and the failure of a 
single harvest causes inevitable dearth. Captain Colvile oaleuhites 
that not more than a hundredth part of the available land is culti- 
vated at all ; and the cultivated ].)orti6n possessed by each trilie is 
divi<led into three parts, one onlj^- of Avhieh is sown each year. 'With 
a plough of the most primitive description the .ifioorish peasant 
scarcely scratches the surface of the soil ; and his liarrow is a few 
branches of trees weighted with heavy stones. The corn is cut close 
to the ear with short curved knives, and tlio straw left standing. 
Underground granaries or matamores iuiat'mfmt) are constructed, 
sometimes capable of holding 2000 quarters ; they pre.seiTe their 
contents in good condition for many years. 

Tliere is abundant space in the country for wild animals, evc?n of 
the larger kind ; but the absence of woodland koep.s them in check. 
Besides the lion, which exists only in very limited numbers, and, 
acconling to local proverbs, with diminished courage?, the spotted 
leopard, the hyoena, jackal, lynx, fox, and wild boar are the 
most important. The andml or wild shee^) is found in the more 
inaccessible parts of the Atlas. Rabbits swarm in the country to 
the north of the Bii Bakrak, and since 1870 they have crossed this, 
which used to be their southern limit, A kind of ground-squirrel, 
the sihsihj occurs in the southern provinces. Monkeys of the same 
species as those of Cibi'aitar frequent the ncighl'>ourhood of Jebel 
ihlsa or Apes’ Hill. The list of the ordinary wild birds includes 
blackbirds, goldfinches, linnets, grecniinehes, robins, wagtails, 
skylarks, and crested larks, as well as turtle-doves, nightingales, 
and jays. The house -span-ow Is not found ; between Morocco amt 
^logador its place is taken by a beautiful bird [Ember iza striohita)^ 
locally called tabib, or “the doctor” (Leaved). The stranger is 
struck by the immense variety and number of hawks, and stiirmove 
by the lamiliar tenns on which they build their nests in the walls 
and rocks along with blue rock-pigeons and starlings. All through 
the country tlie red-legged jiartridge is the main resource of the 
sportsman, though he may also bag other varieties of partritige, 
bustards, ami ducks and other water-fowl. Along the coasts thero 
is no lack of gulls, whimbrel, oyster-catchers, &c. Every town has 
its colony of korks. Lizai^s, chameleons, tortoises, and frogs are 
familiar objects ; it is from Morocco that the small tortoises hawke{l 
about the streets of London are usually obtained. The proftision 
of insect-lifo is one of the plagues of the country in the eyes of 
the European ; and even the hioor, wlio has got reconciled to his 
mosquitoes and fleas, considers the locust one of his deadliest 
enemies. 

The camel is the great beast of burden in hlorocco, t3^pgh asses 
and mules are also emjfloyed. The horse, never reduced to such 
base uses, is usually a sturdy little animal but far below the 
ancient reputation of the Bai’bary steed. Roughly broken when 
young, his mouth is soon spoiled by barbarous bits, and his feet 
by square shoes. The finest animals art said to be bred in Shiadma 
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and Abda. In form and size tlie niiiles are much superior, and 
tliey usually fetch two or tliree times the price. The horned 
cattle are not unlike Aldenieys ; and the sheep, for the improve- 
ment of which nothing is done, hare spiral horns (not unfrequently 
four), rounded foreheads, and long tine wool. Domestic fotvls are 
kept in great numbers ; they arc of the Spanish type, small and 
prolific. 

The mackerel fishery off the coast at Casa Blanca and Tangiers 
attracts fisliers from Spain, Portugal, and other parts of Europe. 
Occasionally a small slioal may be found as far south as Mogador. 
Soles, turbot, bream, bass, conger eel, and mullet are common along 
the coast, and a large fish called the aslimsah (rough scaled and 
resembling a cod). Lobsters and crayfish swarm in the rocky 
places, but the natives have no proper method of catching them. 
The tunny, pilchard, and sardine, and a kind of shad known as the 
Mogador ’herring,” all prove at times of practical importance. 
The catching of the shehbel or Barhary salmon, a species of shad, 
is a great industry on all the principal rivers of the coast, and vast 
numbers of the fish, whicli are often from 5 to 1 5 pounds in weight, 
are dried and salted.” They ascend from the sea in spring. Bar- 
bels and a few other small fish swarm in the streams, but for the 
angler there is little real sport. 

Of the population of Morocco only the vaguest estimate is pos- 
sible. Behm and Wagner give 6,410,000 — probably too high a 
number. Ethnograpliically it consists of three main elements — 
Berbers or Shelluh, Arabs, and Jews — with a large infusion of l^egio 
blood-, and a sprinkling of 'Negro individuals. A distinction is 
sometimes drawn between the country Arab and the city ^^Moor,” 
as he is called par excellence ; but the dilference between them is 
one not so much of race (though the IVloor ” has probably absorbed 
a greater variety of heterogeneous elements) as of method of life, 
and the superficial physical results of the same. The Berbers are 
the original occupants of the country (as may be proved by the 
ancient words preserved by classical WTiters), and they still form 
not only the most numerous but the most industrious and civilizable 
section of the people. While the Arab is still by preference a dweller 
in tents, the Berber for the most part builds himself houses of stone 
or clay. On the whole, the Arabs are predominant in the lowlands 
and the Berbers in the hilly districts and mountains. 

G-reatly corrupted, even in the time of Ibn Khaldun, the Arabic 
of Morocco has now, with the complete decay of literature, reached 
a state of extreme degradation. Of the Schilha dialects very little 
is known, but everything goes to prove their general j)hilological 
agreement with the better-investigated representative of the Jier- 
ber. The J ews are the great commercial class in the community. 
They are usuall}" said to number about 150,000 to 200,000, but 
Kohlfs {Petermann's 1883) shows reason to suppose that 

they do not exceed 62,800. Having come largely from Spain, they 
still use among themselves a corrupt Spanish. - 
That at one time Morocco was a much more populous country is 
evident from the description of Leo Africanus, though even in his 
time the number of ruined or decaying towns was very great. 
Besides Tangiers, Larash, Sallee, and the other places on the coast 
already described, there are only a few large cities in the country. 
Four of these — Fez Meknes or Mequinez (g'.v.), Wazan, and 

Teza — are in the basin of the Sebu. On the Zarhun range, north 
of Meknes, lies the town of Muley Edris or Zarhun, which no Christian 
is allowed to enter, though in 1801 Jackson did manage to pay a 
hurried visit. According to Captain Trotter, who got \vdthin three- 
quarters of a mile, it is a place of apparently 1500 to 2000 inhabitants, 
compact, and with several large buildings. Wazan (Rohlfs’s Wesan) is 
par excellence a sacred city, being the seat of a sherif, \vhose inliuence 
is even more widely acknowledged than that of the sultan. It was 
probably raised from a mere village by Muley 'Abd Allah al-Sherif 
1675). ^ At present it is one of the cleanest and best-kept places 
;n the empire. Teza (Taza) is a considerable trading centre on the 
route between F ez and the Algerian frontier. Leo, Ali Bey, and 
Rohlfs agree in describing it as a place of great beauty, embowered 
in orchards, and the houses give evidence of wealth. The population, 
in Leo’s time 20,000, is now 5000, of whom SOO are Jews. About 
120 miles east of Teza, and only 10 from the frontier, is Wajda 
(Ouchda of the French),^ clean and neat, in the midst of an orange 

f 'ove. The only other inland towui of imx3ortanee is Kasr al-Kebir 
36 Alcazae Kebie), the Oppidum bTovum of the Romans, which, 
except on market-days, wears a look of great decay. Li all the 
country between the basin of the Sebfi and the Tensfft, a distance 
of upwards of 200 miles, there is nothing that a Exrropean would 
consider a town ; and Morocco itself is the only really large city of 
south Morocco. TarMant, the capital of Sus, lies between the 
Atlas and the river ; it is a place of ffom 30,000 to 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, has recently been garrisoned and refortified by the sultan, 
and may be considered the frontier city of his empire. High (Ilir, 


. scientiliG list of some thirty or forty fishes from Morocco will be found 
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Illec, &c.), 100 miles south-south-east on a stream wdiich joins the 
Massa, is the chief town of Tazerwalt or the state of Sidi Hisham, 
an independent principality founded by Sidi Ahmed u JMusa ; and 
Anguilmin (Gulemin or Glimin), in like manner, is the chief towui 
of the state of 'Abd Allah u Salem, or, as it is usually called by 
Europeans, Wad Kiin. Tagawost (Tagaost of Ibn Khaldun), 
about 40 miles inland from Ifni, wtis formerly a large city, and 
in the 16th century the seat of a Spanish factory trading in archil 
Throughout Morocco the nomenclature of ordinary maps gives a 
very misleading idea of the number of inhabited sites. Most of 
the seeming villages are either market-places, completely deserted 
except on market-days, or the tombs of saints, with possibly not a 
house in the vicinity, or stations for caravans, with a small com- 
pany of soldiers. The markets are named after the days of ^ the 
week, as Suk ai-Thaldtha, Tuesday market ; the laibbas or saints* 
tombs are distinguished as Sidi (my master) so and so ; and the 
stations are marked HzMa, or some such corruption as Inzella. 

The prehistoric antiquities of JMoroeco are of considerable interest. 
In a cave at Cape Si)artol M. Tissot found regularly sliaped arrow- 
heads, and in his travels through the north of the country he met 
with dolmens, barrows, and cromlechs, just as in Algciia or Tunis. 
The dolmens usually form a trapezium, and the dead body seems to 
have been buried with the knees drawm up to the chin. At Mzorah 
(Mazorah), a quaint little village of widely-scattered houses hiiUt of 
rough blocks of yellow soft sandstone, about 8 or 10 miles south- 
east from Azi'la, stands a group of megalithic monuments of ex- 
traordinary extent. They have been visited and described by Sir 
Arthur de Capell Brooke (1830), Davidson (1835), Farley (1860), 
Tissot, Watson, Trotter, kc, Watson’s account is the most detailed 
Round the base of a mound (15 feet high) of yellow' sandstone lies 
a circle of sixty-seven large stones, one of which (at the w'est side) 
is more than 20 feet high. In the vicinity are several other groups, 
some of still larger blocks. Roman roads seem to have run from Tan- 
giers southwards to the neighbourhood of Meknes, and from Azihi to 
the south of Rabat ; and Roman sites are in several instances marked 
by considerable remains of masonry. At Kasr Fara lin (Pharaoh’s 
castle), on the W’estern slope of J. Zarhiin, are the ruins of Yolubilis. 
The enceinte, constructed of large stones and flanked by round towers, 
is 12,000 feet in extent. Four gates are still recognizable, and^a 
triumphal arch erected in 216 A.n. in honour of Caracalla and Julia 
Domna. The stones of this site have been used for Meknes. Banasa 
(Colonia JSlia, originally Yalentia) is identified with the ruins of Sidi 
Ali Bu Jonun, and Thamusida wdth those of Sidi Ali b. Hanied. 
At Tchemniish, up the river from Larash, the city of Lixiis (Trinx 
of Strabo) lias left splendid specimens of Punic and Roman stone- 
work, and the similar remains on the headland of ^lula Bu Selham 
probably belong to the Mudelacha of Polybius. Of early iJloorisli 
architecture good examples' are comparative!;^ few*, and badly pre- 
served, Besides those in Fez, ]\Ieknes, and Morocco, it is sultldeut 
to mention the mausoleum of the BeiUnMerin (13th to 1 6th centiirie.s) 
at Shelia, wdiich, with the adjoining mosque, is roofless and ruined, 
hut possesses a number of valuable inscriptions (see Athmmim, 1875). 

The present state of Morocco is dei>lorable. The government is 
an Oriental despotism under an independent qiiasi-hereditary sultan ; 
there are no administrative functionaries witli definite responsibility 
and regular salary ; the distribution o| justice is utterly arbitrary, 
and the punishments often barbarous in the extreme ; education, 
in the European sense of the w'ord, there is none ; foreign commerce 
is hampered by vexatious prohibitions and restrictions, internal toacle 
by the almost complete absence of roads and bridges, and bj^ the 
generally lawless state of the country (the very peasant lias his gun 
beside, him as he ploughs) ; the only substitute for a po.stal system 
is a class of running couriers; and even the army (in wdiich the sultan 
does take an interest) is only just beginning to show signs of disci- 
pline and effectiveness under the supervision of Kaid Sl/CIcan and 
other foreign officers. The last remnants of the once powerful 
Moorish fleet are rotting beyond recognition in tlie harbour of Larash. 
With good government and freedom of trade the country might 
soon be restored to a high state of prosperity : its climate, soil, 
products, and the qualities of its predominant j)opulatioii are fidl 
of promise ; and the evident- decrease of hostility towards the 
Christian, which may^ be observed since the heginning of the cen- 
tury, and especially wuthin recent years, gives hope that European 
influence, apart from European conquest, may before long remove 
from Morocco the reproach of being ‘‘the China of the West,*^* the 
most backward and barbarous of civilized nations. • ^ v. 

Eistory . — Morocco corresponds to the Roman Mauretania Txn^^*’ 
tana (see ^Maueetania). Conquered by the Tandals (429 A.i>,), • 
Mauretania -was recovered to the Eastern Empire by Belisarius. 
The Arabs first penetrated into the country under 'Okba {supreii ■' 
23. 567),^ but the Berbers opposed an obstinate resistance to Islam, 
and their conversion and subjection to the caliphate w^as only Cjp-m*' 
jffeted in the reign of Walfd by Musa b. Kosair, the eonqueroix^ of 
Spain [supra, p. 573). The dominion of the caliphs w'as of short 
duration ; the 'Abbasids had very little hold of the Berber countries," 
and in' the 9th century, wdiile the Aghlabites w^ere practically iude- • 
pendent at Kairawan, the regions west of the salt marsh ol Sebkha, 
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al-Hodna were autonomous under a number of indigenous or foreign 
princes. The chief of these principalities were that of the Idrisites 
at Fez {sxipra, p. 581), the kingdom of Tahart, and that of FTakdr. 
In the first years of the 10th century the Fatimite caliphs, at the 
head of the powerful Berber tribe of Ketiima, overthrew the Aghla- 
bites, thus putting an end for ever to Arab rule in JSTorth Africa, 
and rapidly extended their empire to the Atlantic. When the Fati- 
inites established themselves in Egypt, the Zirid dynasty reigned, as 
their vassals in the west, and maintained themselves with varying 
fortunes till the rise of the great empire of the Almoravides (g'.v.), 
wdxo vielded in turn to the Almohades { q . v .). The latter dynasty 
was extinguished bv the piinces of the Beni-Merin, whose chiet, 
Ya kub b. 'Abd al-Hakk, captured Morocco in 1269 a.d. The sub- 
sequent history of iMorbcco and Fez under the hlerinids and their 
.successors presents little interest, being as full of internecine wars, 
contested successions, fratricides, general bloodshed, and barbarities 
as it is empty of all indications of an advance in civilization. As 
regards the relations of the country to European nations, four periods 
may be distinguished— (1) a period lasting down to the close of the 
14th century,' wlieii the '.Moorish potentates were still the most pro- 
minent representatives of aggressive Mohammedanism ; (2) a period 
during which tlie Portuguese and Spaniards, having expelled their 
invaders, made vigorous reprisals and obtained possession of many 
towns on the coast of Morocco ; (3) a period in which these nations, 
■disheartened bv the disastrous defeat in the Battle of the Three 
Kings (1579), allowed the Moors to recover much of the ground 
the’Thad lost, and to become, by their piracies and defiance of inter- 
national law, an object if not of terror yet of apprehension and 
irritation ; and (4) a period in which the prestige of this attex- 
glow of greatness has gradually died out. 

The following are the more noTcworthy events in the Moorish 
annals since the beginning of the 15 th century. 

1415. Ceuta ea})tured bv the Portuguese. 1436. First expedition 
a^rainst Tangiers bv Don Duarte ; capture of Don Fernando, who 
died in exiie'in 1459 (it was ]>ropose.d to ransom him by cession of 
Ceuta but the pope objected). 1459. Capture of Alcazar Seguir. 
1471. Capture of Tangiers. 1510-1540. Eise of the dynasty of the 
Blnuafs. 1577. Edmond Hogan sent by Queen Elizabeth of England 
to Mtiley 'Abd al-Melek (sedKeport in Piakluyt). 1578, Defeat of 
King Sebastian (sec Beared, Vidt to Gom't of Morocco, appendix). 
1 585. Founding of the Company of Barbary M erohants (earls of \V ar- 
ivick* Loieester, &e.) iu London; Elizabetli’s second ambassador 


Madrid to define the rights of European representatives in regard 
to the protection afforded bv them to subjects of the sultan ; aurn- 
ber of promes limited to three. 1882. Expedition to subdue Sid 
Hosein of High. 1883. Protest of the English Government against 

the slave trade in Morocco. ^ ^ . 

Lists of works in regard to Morocco will be found m Renou, Df'scrijf gcogr. 
(U Vemp. de Maroc, Paris, 1846, forming part of IJexplor. scieut. de oAlgene; 
in BoL de la Soc. geogr. de Madrid, 1S77, 1S7S; and iu Mivhsta toiitemporanea, 
Madrid, 1881. Besides Benou’s Description— a masterly criticism qt all previous 
foUowiner mav be mentioned r—lDii Kliaidim, Hist, 


neosjrapbical material — the following may be mentioned . Ibii Khaldun, if 
des BcMres (tr. by Baron de Slane) ; Leo Afrieanus, Descript, d/ricw ; Diego de 
Torres, Origan y sucesso de los Xarifes . . . de Marruecos, &c., loSo ; Maniiol, 
Desor. de VAfrique, 1667 ; Faria y Sonsa, Africa Portugiiesci, Lisboii, 1681 , 
son, Account of West Barbary, 1671 (Pinkerton’s Coll., xv.); Omiicr, Beck- hist, 
sur les Maures, 1787; Jackson, Aecoiuit of the E'lup. of Morocco, l8W, and iim- 
huctoo and Housa, 1820 ; Drummond Hay, Western Barhary, 1844 ; Jqlm David- 


ruler of TiU'ilelt, and gradually of the rest of the empire except the 
city of IMorooco ; with him commence.s the dynasty of the Alides ; 
on his death bis son.s, Ploliammed and Arsliiii, dispute tlie siVcces- 
1662. Tangiers (Portuguese siuec 1471) becomes an English 
-pf Catherine of Braganzd. 1664-1672. 

" tive, and cruel prince, who was the 
1672-1727. lieigii of Ishmael, who 
:ely outdid bis brother Arshid, and 
enormous army of slaves fpnv the 
ambassadors sent to Louis XIY. 

& Blois, the king’siiatural daughter, 
oris to the king of England. 1684. 
British interests on the coast ; with- 
xier.s. 1687. Capture of Larash from 
Ceuta. 1725. Thomas Betton, who 
‘.ft £13,000, the half of his fortune, 
tives in that country. 1727-1730. 
89. Beigii of Mohammed. 1778. 
Agadir opened to the Dutch. 1794- 
ion of Christian slavery in Morocco ; 
1859.;:,"''Eeign 'Of. Abd' er Rahman ; 
f the decapitation of Consul Darmon 
1844. Defeat of forces sent to assist 
ibardment of Tangiers and Mogador 
t of the Moorish forces in the battle 
rs. 1845. jSTaval demonstration at 
ity ; siUTcnder to Spain of disputed 
ablishment of a customs line and 
8 Algerifui frontier. 1856. English 
> duty shall ext^eed 10 per cent, of 
873. Reignof Mohammed ; Spanish 
le between General O'Donnell and 
theAIoors near Tetuan (March). By the treaty of Tetuan Uqtoqco 
was to pav 20,000,000 piasti’es to Spain, to surrender territory at 
Baiita Cruz de Mar Fequeha for a commercial cstablisiiment, and to 
allow the Spanish missionaries to have a house at Fez like that 
which they had at Tangiers. Money not being obtainable to pay 
th6 indemnity, the f^paniards obtained control of the customs for 
a term of years. 1864. Decree- permitting Europeans to trade-in 
mf part of the empire. 1873. Accession of Hasan. 1880, English : 
embassy for improvement of commercial relations ; conference at 


(4 vols.); E,ohlfs, Beise durch Marohko, Bremen, ISOS ; Fritsch in ‘Mittheik rt. 
Vereiiis fiir Erdk.,” Halle, 1S7S ; Leared, Morocco and the 21oors, 1875, and 1 isn 
to the Court of Morocco, 1870; De Amicti’s Marocco, Milrai, 1S7S— a vpy ^'aplnc 
sketch, which has been deservedly translated into English, French, Dermaii, 

; Tissot, Rech, sur la geogr. compare e de la Manrctanle Tlngitam, 1877; Cas- 
tellanos, Descr. liist, de Marrvecos, Santiago, 1878 ; Hooker and Ball, Morocco 
ami the Great Atlas, 1878 ; Gateil, Viajes par Marruccos, 1870 ; Payton, Mosses 
from a Rolling Stone, 1879 ; Liana y Kodrigahez, El imp. de Mevrruccos, 1880 ; 
Watson, A Visit to Wazan, 1880; Trotter, Mission to the Court of Marocco, lSb‘l ; 
Cowan and Johnstone, i'/ooris/t- Lot'as 1882. 

Morocco, or Marocco (Marrdkush), one of the quasi- 
capitals of the sultanate (Fez and Meknes being the other 
two), lies in a spacious plain about 15 miles from the 
northern underfalls of the Atlas, and 90 miles east-south- 
east of Saffi, at a height variously estimated as 1639 
feet (Hooker and Ball), 1410 (Beaumier), and 1500 
(Leared). Banking during the early centuries of its exist- 
ence as one of the greatest and most ffourishing cities of 
Islam, IVIorocco has long been in a state of grip^ous decay; 
and were it not for the exceptional beauty of its situation, 
the luxuriant groves and gardens by which it is encom- 
passed and interspersed, and the magnificent outlook which 
it enjoys towards the mountains, it would be altogether a 
very miserable place. The wmll, 25 or 30 feet high,^ and 
relieved by square towers at intervals of 3G0 feet, is so 
dilapidated that foot-passengers, and in places even horse- 
men, can find their way in and out tliroiigli the breaches. 
Open spaces of great extent are numerous enough within 
the walls, but for the most part they^ are defaced l\y 
mounds of rubbish and putrid refuse. Mitli tlie exception 
of the tower of the Kutubia Mos(|uc and a certain archway 
which w’as brought in pieces from Spain, there is not, it is 
asserted, a single stone huilding in the city ; and even 
bricks (though the local manufacture is of excellent quality) 
are sparingly employed. Tdlni/a, or pounded clay, is the 
almost universal material, and the homses are consequently 
seldom raised more than two stories in height. The palace 
of the sultan covers an extensive area, and has its parks 
and gardens enclosed by ’walls similar to those of the city 
proper, but is architecturally quite insignificant. In the 
wdiole of Uomcco the tower of the Kutubia alone is a worthy 
memorial of the constructive genius of the early Moors ; both 
it and the similar tower of Hasan at Baklt are after the type 
of the Giralda at Seville, and, if tradition may be^ trusted, 
all three were designed by the same architect Jdbir. lire ' 
mosque -to •which the tower belongs is a large brick build- , 
ing erected by "Abd al-Mumen; the interior is adoimed^ 
•with marble pillars, and the whole of the crypt is occupied' 
by a vast cistern excavated by Mansfir. Other mos<iues of 
some note are those of Ibn Yfisuf, AI-Mansiir, and Al-Molzz; 
the chapel of Sidi Bel Abbas, in the extreme north of the - 
city, possesses property to the value of £200,000, and- 
serves as a great almshouse and asylum. As in most other 
towns throughout Morocco, there is a special Jews' quarter 
■vvalied olFfrom the rest. The general population h of a very 
mixed and turbulent kind ; crimes of violence extremely 
common, and there are countless varieties of the profes- 
sional thief. Almost the only manufacture extensively 
prosecuted is that of Morocco leather, mainly red and 
yellow, about 1500 men being employed as tannep and 
shoemakers. The city was founded in 1062 by Yusuf b. 
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Tdsliefin. Before it was more than a luindred years old it 
is said to have had 700,000 inhabitants, but at present the 
total number probably does not exceed 50,000 or 60,000. 

See Leo Africanus ; Lambert’s detailed description in But de la 
JSoc. de g^ogo\, Paris, 1866; and Dr Leared’s rifaewiento of Lam- 
bert. Lambert’s plan of jMorocco is reproduced with some additions 
by Dr Leared; and another may he found in Gatell. (H. A. W.) 

MOEOX, or Moron de la Feontera, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Seville, about 32 miles to the south- 
east of that city, occujues an irregular site upon broken 
chalk hillocks at a distance of a mile and a half from the 
right bank of the Giiadaira. It is connected by rail with 
Utrera on the Cadiz and Seville line. On the highest 
elevation to the eastward are the ruins of the ancient 
castle, of considerable importance during the Moorish 
period, and afterwards used as a palace by the counts of 
Urena. In 1810-11 it was fortified by the French, hut 
blown up by them in the following year. The chief public 
building of Moron is the large parish church, which dates 
from the 1 6th century, but presents no noteworthy features. 
The fine district between Moron and the Serrania de 
Eonda is largely occupied by olive plantations, and the 
trade in oil and other agricultural produce forms the chief 
industry of the town. Moron is also famous throughout 
Spain for its chalk (cal de Moron), from which the white- 
wash extensively used in the Peninsula is derived. The 
population of the town was 14,879 in 1878. 

MOEOXI, Giambattista (c. 1510-1578), an eminent 
portrait-painter of the Venetian school, was born at Albino 
near Bergamo about 1510, and became a pupil of Bonvicino 
named II Moretto. Beyond the record of his works very 
few particulars regarding him have reached us. Titian, 
under whom also Aloroni, while still very young, is said 
to have studied (but this appears hardly probable), had 
at any rate a high opinion of his powers ; he said that 
Moroni made his portraits ‘'living” or “actual” (•ym). 
And if the magnates of Bergamo came to the great Vene- 
tian for their likenesses he advised them to go to their 
own countryman. In truthful and animated portraiture 
Moroni ranks near Titian himself. His j)ortraits do not 
indeed attain to a majestic monumental character; but 
they are full of straightforward life and individuality, 
with genuine unforced choice of attitude, and excellent 
texture and arrangement of draperies. There is a certain 
tendency to a violet tint in the flesh, and the drawing 
and action of the hands are not first-rate. As leading 
samples of his portraits may be mentioned — in the Ufiizi 
Gallery, Florence, the Xobleman pointing to a Flame, in- 
scribed “ Et quid volo nisi ut ardeat ? ” ; in the XationaL 
Gallery, London, the portraits of a Tailor, a member of 
the Fenaroli family. Canon Ludovico de’ Terzi, and others ; 
in the Berlin Gallery, his own portrait ; and in Stafford!’ 
House, the seated half-fignre of the Jesuit Ercole Tasso^ 
currently termed “Titian’s Schoolmaster” — not as indicat- 
ing any real connexion between the sitter and Titian;, 
but only the consummate excellence of the work. Besides . 
his portraits, Moroni painted, from youth to his latest/ 
days, the ordinary round of sacred compositions ; but in - 
these he falls below his master 11 Moretto, and his design, 
which partakes more of the Lombard or Milanese style 
than of the Venetian, has at times some of the dryness of 
the quattrocento. One of the best is the Coronation of the 
Virgin in S. Alessandro della Croce, Bergamo; also in the 
Cathedral of Verona, Sts Peter and Paul, and in the Brera 
of Milan, the Assumption of the Virgin. Moroni was 
engaged upon a Last Judgment in the church of Corlago 
when he died on 5th February 1578. 

MOEOSIXI, the name of a noble Venetian' fa&ily. 
According to the best authorities, Cappellari ahd Bar- 
baro, there would seem to have , been two families of 'that 
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name, distinguishing themselves by the valuation of their 
shield. The one came from Mantua at the time of Attila’s 
invasion, and bore or, a f ess azure. The other came from 
Illyria in the 7th century ; they bore or, a bend azure. 
However that may be, nothing authentic is known of the 
Morosini till we find them settled as one family in Venice 
during the 8th century. The Morosini belong to the Case 
Vecchie, or twenty-four families of Venetian nobility who 
were descended from the tribunes of the confederate islands 
before Venice became united in one centre at Eialto. The 
IGtli century was a period of danger for the family. They 
became involved in a blood feud with another noble house, 
the Caloprini, who were Ghibelline in politics, and relied 
upon the emperor Otto for support. The Morosini, how- 
ever, proved the stronger, thanks to their popularity ; and 
the year 991 saw them victorious through the deposition 
of the doge Memo, who had favoured their eiieiiiies. The 
Morosini engaged in commerce with the East, and in 
the 14th century two brothers of the family, Alban and 
Marco, founded a house at Aleppo with Ibranches in 
Damascus, Beyriit, and elsewhere in Syria. The wealth 
and importance of the family may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1379 no less than fifty-nine Morosini subscribed 
towards the fund for carrying on the wur of Chioggia. The 
house of Morosini gave four doges to Venice, and numbered 
among its honours two royal marriages, tw^o cardinals, 
twenty-four procurators of St Mark, besides niiineroiis 
generals of the republic. The Morosini continued to 
flourish till the opening of the last century, wlien the 
family began to decline ; it is now represented by one sur- 
viving member. 

Among the more distinguished members of the house 
must be mentioned : — Giovanni, wFo in 982 founded the 
monastic establishment on S. Giorgio Maggiore after the 
order of St Benedict; Domenico, doge 1148-1156— in 
the third year of his reign Pola and Istria, wliich had 
I rebelled, were reconquered; Marino, doge 1249-1252, 
during whose reign the Inquisition, in a modified form and 
under the surveillance of Venetian officers, w'-as introduced 
into Venice for the first time. In this same century (1290) 
Tommasina Morosini, the sister of Albertino il Grande, 
married Stephen, prince of Hungary, Their son Andrew’^ 
succeeded to the throne, and w^as directed in his govern- 
ment by his uncle Albertino, on whom he conferred the 
dulcedom of Slavonia and the county of Morlacchia. A 
cousin of Tommasina, Costanza, married Ladislaus, king of 
Servia. In 1382 Michele Morosini w^as elected doge. 
He , had acquired a large fortune and a reputation for 
astuiehess by buying Venetian property -while the Genoese 
were still in Chioggia; and much was expected of him in 
the restoration of Ms country’s finance when that war 
came to an end. But he died the year of his election. 
Andrea • Morosini the historian %vas born in 1558, He 
studied at Padua, and on coming of age embarked on 
public life. He passed through the various offices of 
state, till in .1618 he w’as a candidate for the dogeship, ■ 
but failed to secure it, and died the same year. On the 
death of the official historian ' Paolo Paruta, in 1598, 
Andrea was commissioned by the Council of Ten to.con- 
tin-ae his work, and received authority to consult the state 
paperS;4own to 1594. , ije wrote his history in Latin. It 
covers from 1521 to 1615, and wa^ -ffirst published in* ‘ 
Venice, 1623. • * : ' 

Andrea^s other works, of which only thcfirst has been 
(1.) I/imprcsc, ed espediilom dl Ferw c Vaequido fatio delt- 
ImpeHo di CostantimpoU dalla 8eH)ii8si'>tp:i llcpiMim di Ven&tkt, 
Venice, 1627 ; (_2) Dciisqim Vaietd^B^sqYi^Uai ad Istrim crasgmi^ 
adversibs Qthonem Fedcrki Tmperaioris in tbe Co 3 ‘ner-Dnodo» 

collec.fioii of MSS. ; (3) Be forma Vtnetm^ in theXational 

Library, /.Paris ; .(4) deMe -Imgi del Cons. X, in the 

Archiyio Genejale at.’ the Frari, Venic^-- (5) Be rebits gesiis as nece 
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Francisei Canmniofm, in tlio Conier-Biiodo collection. Tlie life of 
Andrea lias been written by Luigi Lolliii, bisliop of Bellimo (1623), 
by Xiccolo Crasso (1621), and by Antonio^ Palajizoli (1620), ^ ^ 

" The most distinguished member of the house of Morosim 
was Francesco, the captain-general of the republic against 
the Turks and conqueror of the Morea. He was born in 
1618. In 1666 he was in command during an unfortunate 
cam])aign in Candia. In 1687 he conquered Patras, and 
so opened the i?^Iorea to the Yenetian arms. In the follow- 
ing year ho was elected doge. After Ms return to Venice 
the republic suffered severely in Candia, and though now 
an old man Francesco took the field again in 1693, but 
died the next year at Haiiplia, seventy-six years of age. A 
more detailed account of his exploits will be found in the 
article Venice. 

Barbaro, Gcnmloqic ddU Fmmqlie FatrizU Venete, 
MS., tdas, vii. eod. deccexxvii., ‘in tbe Marciau Library, Venice; 
Cap])ellari, Campidoiflio Feneto, MS., das, vii. cod. xvii., in the 
same library; Roiuanin, StorlOf docinnoitakt di Venezia- ^ Frescliot, 
La XobilfilVe-iWla ] Cicogna, Iscrizione Venezitme. 

MOPPETH, a municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Northumberland, England, is situated in a fine valley on 
the Wansbeck, and on the North-Eastern Eailway, 50 miles 
south of Berwick and 16 north of Newcastle. The Wans- 
beck, wliich is crossed by a stone and two wooden bridges, 
winds round the tovm on the west, south, and east, and 
a small rivulet, the Cottingburn, l.'iounds it on the north. 
Morpeth is irregularly built, but possesses a nmiiber of 
good shops. The parish church of the Blessed Virgin, a 
plain building of the 14th century, is situated on Kirk Hill, 
a short distance from the town. Among the other public 
buildinirs are the Edward VI. 's grammar school, reopened 


s in 1857 after a Chancery suit lasting 150 years ; the town- 
hall, erected in 1870 to supersede a building of 1714 by 
Vanbrugh ; and the county-hall and former gaol, in the 
baronial style, built in 1814. Nothing remains of the old 
castle except the gateway, Morpeth had at one time one of 
the largest cattle-markets in England. The industries of 
the town include tanning, brewing, malting, iron and brass 
founding, and the manufacture of flannels, agricultural 
implements, and bricks and tiles. The population of the 
municipal borough (231 acres) in 1871 was 4517, and in 
1881 it was 4556. The population of the parliamentary 
borough (17,085 acres) in the same years was 30,239 and 
33,459. 

Morpeth {Morcpcith) i.e.^ tne path over tbe moor) had attained 
some size, before tlie Korinaii Conquest, when it was granted to 
■\Villiam de Merlay. From tbe De JMerlays it passed tliroiigh^ the 
Greystocks and Bacres to tbe Howards, earls ot Carlisle. Soon 
after the Conquest it obtained tbe privilege of a market, and 
in 1552 arms were granted to it by Edward Vl'. It is a borough 
by prescription, and was incorporated by Charles II. By the 
Municipal Act of 1835 tbe government was placeil in a mayor and 
burgesses, but there is a local board of liealth distinct iroiii tbe 
corporation, having control over an area slightly larger than that 
of tbe inunici])al borough. From 1553 the borough sent two 
members to paiiiameut, but since 1832 only one member has been 
returned, and in 1SG8 the area of the borough was increased. 

MOIIPFIEUS is a personification, apparently invented 
by Ovid {2Ietam., xi. 635), of the power that calls up 
shapes before the fancy of a dreamer. The name (from 
/xop<^ 7 )) expresses this function ; Ovid translates it artlfe^v^ 
sirii‘idato 7 '(fiie figurse, ^Morpheus is naturally represented 
as the son of Sleep (Somnus). 

MOEPIIIA, See Opium. 


MOEPHOLOGY 


T he term Morphology (//op^/y/;, form), introduced by 
Goethe to denote the study of the unity of type in 
organic form (for which the Linnsean term Metamorphosis 
{q.v.) had formerly been employed), now usually covers 
the entire science of organic form, and vill be employed 
in this more comprehensive sense in the present article. 

§ 1. Eistoidcal Oiitlme . — If wo disregard such vague 
likenesses as those expressed in the popuilar classifications 
of plants by size into herbs, shrubs, and trees, or of 
terrestrial animals by habit into beasts and creeping 
things, the history of morphology commences with Aris- 
totle. Founder of comparative anatomy and taxonomy, 
he established eight great divisions ^ (to which are ap- 
pended certain minor groups ) — . Q^mdrifpeds, 
Birds, Oviparous Quadrupeds and Jpoda, Fishes, Ma~ 
lalda, 2falacostraea, Entoma, and Ostracodermata — dis- 
tinguishing the first four groups as Enaima (‘^yitli 
blood’’) from the remaining four as Anaima 
less”). In tliese two divisions we recognize the Ver- 
tebrata and Invertebrata of Lamarck, wdiile' the eight 
groups are identical with the :Maminals, iUrds, lleptiies, 
Fishes, the Cephalopods, Crustaceans, other Articulates, 
and Testaceans of recent zoology. Far, too, from, com- 
mitting the mistake often attributed to him of reckoning 
Bats as Birds, or Cetaceans as Fishes, he discerned the 
true afiinities of. both, and erected ‘ the latter into a' spe- 
cial ykvos besidddlie'Vivqiarous Quadrupeds, far more ;on 
account of theiF^^bseneq^ of limbs than of their aqiiatic 
habit. Not onl;^Ms.iis inctliod inductive, and, as; in 
modern systems, 'gro^tp's natural, Le,, founded on the 
aggregate of knovm, .ahaijacters, but he foreshadows such 
ITciberalizations t&ise.of the correlation, of organs, and 


of the progress of defelopment from a general to a special 
form,' long after%Yarc§ established .by -Cuvier 'and Von 
Baer respectively. lA the correspondence •• -he -Anggests 


between the scales of Fishes and the feathers of Birds, or 
in that hinted at betv’een the fins of Fishes and the limbs 
of Quadrupeds, the idea of liomology too is nascent ; and 
from the compilation of liis disciple Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who regards leaves as imperfectly-developed fruits, he seeins 
almost to have anticipated the idea of tlie metamorphosis 
of plants. In short," we find a knowledge of structural 
facts and a comparative freedom from the errors induced 
by pliysiologi(^al resemblance, of wliich his successors such 
as Theophrastus and Pliny, generally mere classifiers by 
habit, show little trace, and which the moderns have but 
slowly regained. Little indeed can be recorded until the 
13th century, when the reappearance of iViIstotle’s works 
gave a new impulse to the study of organic nature. Of 
the works of this period that of Albertus Magnus is far 
the most important ; but they arc all no more than re- 
vivals of Aristotle, marking the reappearance of scientific 

■ .method and the reawakening of interest in amd sympatliy 
'with nature. Meanwhile leech and apothecary, alchemist 

■ and witch, w’^ere accumulating considerable knowledge of 
plants, wEich, after the invention of printing, became 
collected and extended in the descriptive and w’ell~ilhi&. 
trated folios of Gesner and his successors, Fuchs, Lobe], 
and others, as w^eli as by the establishment of botanic 
gardens and scientific academies, wEile, as Sachs expresses 

' It, in the sharpest contrast to the naive empiricism of tlm 
1 German fathers of botany came their Italian contemporary 
' Csesalpinus, as the thinker of the vegetable world.” Both 
1 made systematic efforts, — the Germans vaguely seeking for 
! natural affinities in mere similarities of habit, tlie Italian 
i wuth no inconsiderable success striving towaxEs an intei- 
' ieetual basis of classification. Monographs on groups of 
! plants and animals frequently appeared, those of Iklon on 
‘ Birds and Eondelet on Fishes being among the earliest; and 
in^the former of these (1555) w'e find a comparison of the 
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skeletons of Bird and Man in the same posture and as 
nearly as possible bone for bone, — an idea which, despite 
the contemporaneous renaissance of human anatomy ini- 
tiated by Vesalius, disappeared for centuries, unappreciated 
save by the surgeon Ambroise Pare. Palissy, like Leonardo 
before him, discerned the true nature of fossils ; and such 
flashes of morphological insight continued to appear from 
time to time during the 17th century. Thus, Joachim 
Jung recognized “the distinction between root and stem, 
the diflerence between leaves and foiiaceoiis branches, the 
transition from the ordinary leaves to the/o7^a and 

Harvey anticipated the generalizations of modern embryo- 
logy by his researches on deveio 2 )nient and his theory of 
epigenesis. 

The encyclopoedic period of which Gesner is the highest 
representative was continued by Aldrovandi, Jonston, 
and others in the 17th century, but, aided powerfully by 
the Baconian movement, then profoundly influencing all 
scientific minds, it developed rapidly into one of genuinely 
systematic aim. At this stage of progress by far the most 
important part was taken by John Eay, whose classificatory 
labours both among plants and animals were crowned with 
marvellous success. He first definitely expelled the fabulous 
monsters and prodigies of which the encyclopsedists had 
faithfully handed on the tradition from mediaeval times, 
and, like his predecessor Morison, classifying in a truly 
modern spirit by anatomical characters, he succeeded, 

• particularly among plants, in distinguishing many natural 
groups, for which his very terms sometimes survive, c.y., 
Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons, Umbeliiferae and Legu- 
minosse. The true precursor of Linnaeus, he introduced 
the idea of sjKcies in natural history, afterwards to become 
so rigid, and reformed the 2 :)ractice of definition and termino- 
logy. Of the many works which followed up Kay’s 
systematic and monographic labours, though often, like 
those of Tournefort and Eivinus, Eeaumur and lOein, of 
great importance, none can be even named until we come 
to those of his great successor Linnaeus, whose extraordinary 
grasp of logical method and unparalleled lucidity of thought 
and expression enabled him to reform and reorganize the 
whole labours of his predecessors into a compact and 
definite “systema naturae.” The very genius of order, 
he established modern taxonomy (see Biology), not only 
by the introduction of the binomial nomenclature and the 
renovation of descriptive terminology and method, but 
by the subordination of the species — henceforth clearly 
defined — under the successive higher categories of genus, 
order, and class, so finally reconciling the analytic and 
synthetic tendencies of his predecessors. Although the 
classification of plants by the number of their essential 
organs (which vastly advanced not only the cultivation of 
botany but the knowledge of the flora of the globe, and 
by which he is popularly remembered) is highly artificial, 
it must be remembered that this artificiality is after all 
only a question of degree, and that he not only distinctly 
recognized its provisional character but collected and ex- 
tended those fragments of the natural system with which 
Jussieu soon afterwards commenced to build. His classi- 
fication of animals, too, was largely natural, and, though 
on the whole he unfortunately lent his authority to main- 
tain “ that disastrous philosophic and scientific aberration ” 
inherited from the alchemists through the last encyclopaedist 
of Gesner’s school — the notion of three kingdoms of nature 
— ^he at least at one time discerned the fundamental unity 
of animals and vegetables, and united them in opposition to 
the non-living world as Organisata, At the same time he 
was still far more a scholastic naturalist than a modern in- 
vestigator, and , his worlds represent little more than the full 
completion of the ancient era, and in the hands of fanatical 
followers served often to retard the commencement’ of the 
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modern one. So, too, his excessive systematic and descriptive 
precision, united as it was with comparative inattention 
to other than superficial characters, established a tendency, 
even yet not extinct, to rest contented with mere method 
and nomenclature instead of aiming at complete morpho- 
logical knowledge. 

While the artificial system was at? the zenith of its fame 
and usefulness, Bernard de Jussieu was arranging his- 
garden on the lines afforded by the fragmentary natural 
system of Linnseiis. His ideas were elaborated by his- 
nephew and successor Antoine de Jussieu, who for the- 
first time published diagnoses of the natural orders, so 
giving the system its modern character. Its subsequent 
elaboration and definite establishment are due mainly to 
the labours of Pyrame de Candolle and Eobert Brown. 
The former concentrated his own long life and that of his 
son upon a new’ “systema naturae,” the colossal Frodro7nus 
systematis naturalu (20 vols., 1818-1873), in wdiich 80,000 
species were described and arranged. Meamvhile the 2>ene- 
trative genius of Browm enabled him to unravel such struc- 
tural complexities as those of Conifers and Cycads, Orchids- 
and Proteaeea3, thus demonstrating the possibility of ascer- 
taining the systematic position of even the most highly 
modified floral types. Both Candolle and Brown were thus 
no mere systematists, but genuine morphologists of the 
modern school. The former, as w'e shall afterw’ards see, 
established the theory of floral symmetry on grounds of 
pure comparative anatomy, and distinguished with greater 
success than hitherto between fundamental unity of struc- 
tural type and mere superficial similarity of physiological 
adaptation. The latter (Humboldt’s “ facile princeps- 
botanicorum ”), using the same ideas wuth even keener in- 
sight, made many memorable anatomical researches, such 
as those on the structure of the ovule and the seed, and. 
indeed by his demonstration of the affinities of the gym- 
nosperms almost anticipated the discoveries of Hofmeister,, 
who stands pre-eminent among his modern successors on 
account of his elucidation of the secret of phanerogamie- 
reproduction. 

The labours of Bernard and Antoine de Jussieu initiated 
too a vast parallel advance in zoology, the joint memoir 
on the classification of mammals w’itli which Cuvier and 
Geoffrey St-Hilaire almost commenced their career receiv- 
ing its dominant impulse from the “genera” of Antoine. 
Cuvier’s w’^orks correspond in zoology to those of the 
whole period from the Jussieus to Browm, and epitomize 
the results of that line of advance. Although in some- 
respects preceded by Haller and Hunter, who compared, 
though mainly with physiological aim, the same parts in 
different organisms, and much more distinctly by Yicq 
d’Azyr, the only real comj>arative anatomist of the 18th cen- 
tury, he truly opens the era of detailed anatomical research 
united with exact comparison and clear generalization. 
The Begne Animal (1817) and the theory of types (verte- 
brate, molluscan, articulate, and radiate) are the results of 
this union of analysis and synthesis (although he himself, 
exasperated by the aberrations of the Haturphilosophie, 
was accustomed to proclaim the imjjortance of detailed, 
empiricism alone), and mark the reconstitution of taxonomy 
on a new basis, henceforth to be no longer a matter of 
superficial description and nomenclature but a complete 
expression of structural resemblances and difierenees. More 
even than Linnieus he is the founder of a great school, 
whose names and labours are imperisliable. In Germany, 
Bojanus, Meckel, Yon Siebold, and the illustrious Johannes 
Muller, with his many living pupils, have carried on the 
work ; in Trance, too, a succession of brilliant anatomists, 
such as De Quatrefages, Milne -Edwards, and Lacaze- 
Duthiers, are his intellectual heirs ; and in England he has- 
been admirably represented by Owen. 


Tlie histological movement inangurated by Bichat will 
be subsequently discussed; the rise of embryology, how- 
ever, may be briefly noted, especially since it supplied the 
most obvious deficiency of the Cuvierian school. Here the 
principal figure is Yon Baer, who established independently 
the four types of Cuvier on developmental grounds, so for 
the first time applying embryology as the touchstone of 
anatomical classifications, besides establishing his famous 
law of difierentiation from a general towards a special form. 

It is now necessary to return to Linnaeus, whose more 
speculative writings contain, though encumbered by fan- 
tastic hypotheses, the idea of fioi-al metamorphosis (“ Prin- 
cipium lioruni et folionim idem est,” &c.). About the same 
time, and quite independently, 0. F. Wolff, the embryo- 
logist, stated the same theory with greater clearness, for the 
first time distinctly reducing the plant to an axis bearing 
appendages — ^the vegetative leaves — which become meta- 
morphosed into bud-scales or floral parts through diminu- 
tion of vegetative force. Thirty years later the same view 
was again independently developed by Goethe in his now 
well - known pamphlet {Yermcli die Metamorphose der 
Fflanzen m erHa/m, Gotha, 1790), In this brilliant essay 
the doctrine of the fundamental unity of floral and foliar 
parts is clearly enunciated, and supported by arguments 
from anatomy, development, and teratology. All the 
organs of a plant are thus modifications of one funda- 
mental organ — the leaf — and all plants are in like manner 
to be viewed as modifications of a common type — the 
Urpjimize. The controversy as to the merits and import- 
ance of this essay, and of Goethe’s morphological work in 
general, can scarcely be entered upon here. That Goethe 
discerned and proclaimed, and that more clearly than any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries, the fundamental idea 
of all morphology — the unity which underlies the multi- 
farious varieties of organic form — and that he systematically 
applied this idea to the interpretation of the most import- | 
ant, most complex, and most varied animal and vegetable 
structures, is unquestionalfie. The difficulties arise when we 
seek to estimate the importance of his works in the chain of 
progress, and wlien we inquire whether, as some historians 
hold, his urpflanxe ’’ was a mere ideal archetype, bringing 
forth as its fruit the innumerable nietaphysicai abstractions 
of the Xaturphilosophie, and leading his countrymen, to 
their fall, into all the extravagances of that system; or 
whether, as Haeckel maintains, it represented a concrete an- 
cestral form, so anticipating the view of modern evolutionists. 
That to him Bcheliing was largely indebted for the founda- 
tion upon which he erected his philosophic edifice, as also 
that Goetlie largely sliared the same ideas, is unquestion- 
able ; but it must be remembered that he lived and made 
progress for forty years after the publication of this essay, 
that he was familiar with the whole scientific movement, 
and warmly sympathized with the evolutionary vie^vs of 
Lamarck and Geoffroy 8t-Hiiaire ; it is not therefore to 
be wondered at that his writings should furnish evidence 
in favour of each and every interpretation of them. His 
other morphological labours must not be forgotten. Inde- 
pendently of Yicq cbAzyr, he discovered the human pre- 
maxillary bone ; independently of Oken, he proposed the 
vertebral theory of the skull ; and before Saxigny, he dis- , 
cerued that the jaws of insects were the limbs of the head. 

In 1813 A. P. de Candolle published his Tk6one M'e- 
mioiiaire de la Butaniqiie, Avhicli he developed into the classic 
0/r/amf/raphie Ver/kale (1827). Although at first unac- 
quainted with Goethe’s essay, and not clearly discerning the 
homology of leaves and floral parts, he established his 
theory of symmetry, reducing all flowers to “ symmetricaP^ 
groupings of appendages on an axis and accounting for. 
their various forms by cohesion and adhesion, by arrested or 
exceissive deveiopnient. The next great advance was the 


investigation by Schimper and Braun of qyJiyllotaxis — the 
ascending spiral arrangement of foliar and floral organs — - 
thus further demonstrating their essential unity. 

The term morphology was first introduced by Goethe 
in 1817, in a subsequent essay (Z%ir N aUirivissenschaft 
iiherhaupt^ heso7iders mir Morp>hologie), It did not come 
into use in botany until its popularization by Auguste de 
St-Hilaire in his admirable Morphologie YegUale (1841), 
and in zoology until later, although De Biainvilie, wffie 
also first employed the term type^ had treated the external 
forms of animals under morphologie.’^ Though the hv a- 
turphilosophie of Schelling and its countless modifications 
by his followers, its mystic theories of ‘^‘polaifization ” and 
the like, its apparatus of assumption and abstraction, hy- 
pothesis and metaphor, cannot here be discussed, its un- 
doubted services must not be forgotten, since it not only 
stimulated innumerable reflective minds to the earnest 
study of natural science, but, by its incessant proclamation 
of the unity of nature and the free use of Platonic arche- 
types, gave a most powerful impulse to the study of com- 
parative anatomy, and nobly vindicated the claiins of philo- 
sophic synthesis over those of merely analytic empiricism. 
Among its many adherents, some are of more distinctly 
theological type, others metaphysical, others mystical or 
poetic, others, again, more especially scientific ; but its 
most typical and picturesque figure is Lorenz Oken, wdio 
epitomizes alike the best and the ■worst features of the 
school, and among whose imiiinierable pseudo - morpholo- 
gical dreams there occasioiialiy occurred suggestions of the 
greatest friiitfuliiess, — notably, for instance, the independ- 
ent statement of the vertebral theory of the skull. 

Although Lamarck shared in this movement, his great 
work (the Fhilosophie Zoologiqim^ 1809), being letiolo- 
gical rather than morphological, scarcely claims discussion 
here. By far the most distinguished anatomist of the 
transcendental school is Geoffroy St-Hilaire, who being 
comparatively free from the extravagances of Oken, and 
i uniting a depth of morphological insight scarcely inferior 
to that of Goethe wuth greater knowledge of facts and far 
wdder influence and reputation in the scientific w^orld (wiiich 
affected to sneer at the poet as necessarily a mere amateur), 
had enormously greater influence on ’the progress of science 
than either. He started from the same studies of anatomi- 
cal detail as Cuvier, but, profoundly influenced by Buffon’s 
view^ of unity of plan and by the evolutionary doctrines 
of Lamarck, he rapidly diverged into new lines, and again 
reached that idea of serial homology of whicli we have 
so frequently noted the independent origin. His greatest 
w’ork, %]xQ Fhilosophie Ariatomique (1818-1823), contains his 
principal doctrines. These are — (1) the theory of unity of 
organic composition, identical in spirit with that of Goethe ; 
(2) the theory of analogues, according to wffiich the same 
l^arts, difiering only in form and in degree of development, 
should occur in all animals; (3) the “principe des con- 
nexions,” by wffiich similar parts occur everywhere in similar 
relative positions; and (4) the “principe du baiancement 
des organes,” upon which he fouiided the study of tera- 
tology, and according to which the high development of one 
organ is allied to diminution of another. The advance in 
morphological theory is here obvious ; unfortunately, how- 
ever, in eager pursuit of often deceptive liomologies, he 
wandered into the tran^seendentalism of the Naturphilo- 
Sophie, and seems utterly to have failed to appreciate either 
the type theory of Cuvier or the discoveries of Yon Baer. 
He earnestly defended Button’s and Bonnet’s earlier view 
of unity of plan in nature ; and the controversy reached 
its climax in 1830, wdien ho maintained the unity of 
structure in Cephalopods and Vertebrates against Cuvier , 
before the, Academy of Sciences. On the point of fact 
he, was of course utterly defeated ; the type theory was 


thenceforward Mly accepted and the l^Taturphilosopliie 
received its deathblow, while a “second empiric period” 
of exact anatomical and emljryological I'esearch seemed 
for ever to replace it. Such wns the popular view ; only 
a few, like the aged Goethe, whose last literary effort was 
a masterly critique of the controversy, discerned that the 
very reverse interpretation was the deeper and essential 
one, that a veritable “scientific revolution” was in pro- 
gress, and that the supremacy of homological and synthetic 
over descriptive and analytic studies was thenceforward 
assured. The irreconcilable feud between the two leaders 
really involved a reconciliation for tlieir followers ; theories 
of liomological anatomy had thenceforward to be strictly 
subjected to anatomical and emhryological verification, 
while anatomy and embryology acquired a homological 
aim. This union of the solid matter and rigorous method 
of Cuvier with the generalizing sj^irit and philosophic 
aims of Geoffrey is well illustrated in the works of Owen ; 
and, in short, the so-called Cuvierian school is in reality 
thenceforward also Geoffroyan. 

The further evolution of the idea of homology is sketched 
below (§ 7), while the extent and rapndity of the subsequent 
progress of the knowledge of all tlie structural asjmcts of 
plants and animals alike make an historical survey impos- 
sible up to the appearance of the Origin of Species (1859) ; 
however, no further qualitative ad\'ance was possible, since, 
as Sachs has best pointed out, morphology necessarily 
contains, under the Linna^an dogma of the constancy of 
species, the ,same two inconsistent and irreconcilable lines 
of thought -which we saw represented by Cccsaii^inus and 
the early German botanists respectively, — on one side the 
want of strictly scientific classification, and on the other 
the vaguely-felt existence of a natural relationship. Strict 
classification of forms supposed constant excludes in fact any 
natural relationship. The type theory, the theory of unity 
of organic composition, and the like, are susceptible indeed 
of two explanations — they may be regarded as either ex- 
pressing a creative plan, or taken as purely Platonic 
and archety23al ideas. Both are tenable on theological 
and metaphysical grounds respectively, but the fact must 
not be disguised that of this unity of type no explanation 
in the least degree scientific, in terms of the pheno- 
mena of the natural world, does or can exist. The need- 
ful solution was effected by Darwin. The “ urpflanze ” of 
Goethe, the types of Cuvier, and the like, at once became 
intelligible as schematic representations of ancestral organ- ■ 
isms, -which, in various and varying environments, have 
undergone differentiation into the vast multitude of exist- 
ing forms. All the enigmas of structure become resolved ; 
“representative” and “aberrant,” “progressive” and 
“degraded,” “synthetic” and “isolated,” “persistent” 
and “prophetic” types no longer baffle comprehension; 
conformity to type represented by differentiated or rudi- 
mentary organs in one organism is no longer contradicted 
by their entire disappearance in its near allies, while 
, sysstematist and morphologist become related simply as 
specialist and generalizer, all through this escape from the 
Linnsean dogma of the fixity of species. The phenomena 
of individual development receive interpretation in terms 
of ancestral history; and embryology thus becomes divided 
into ontogeny and phytogeny, the latter, too, coming into 
intimate relation with paliBontology, while classification 
seeks henceforth the reconstruction of the genealogical 
tree. All these results were clearly developed in the most 
important work of the new period, Haeckel’s Generelle 
Morphologic (1866), while the valuable contemporaneous 
Principles of Biolofp^pi Herbert Spencer also gave special 
attention to the rela^^oii of morphology to physiology.^. 

* ^ 4 - 

^ For bibliography see%.ariis, QmhicUe ^oologie \ Sachs, 


% 2. Though the preceding is but a meagre 

outline of the rise and progress of the science, no corre- 
sponding sketcli of its results can be here attempted. A 
description of the refined applications of the doctrine of 
floral metamorphosis, an inquiry into the inorpliology of 
the Cryptogams, or an account of such beautiiul honio- 
logies as those presented by the Arthropods or the Ecliino- 
derrns is alike impossible ; least of all can we consider 
the splendid simplification of the supremely complex prob- 
lem of vertebrate structure by the elaboration of a new 
theory of the skull, and by such luminous discoveries as 
those of the segmental organs, or of the origin and homo- 
logies of the spinal and cranial nerves. For tliese organo- 
logical conceptions the reader must study such articles as 
those on Amphibia, Biiids, Hydeozoa, Mollusca, &c., 
and such w^orks as those of Huxley, Gegenbaiir and 
Haeckel, Balfour and Parker, Payer, Eiehler, or Asa Gray, 
and (provided with the needful bibliographical equipment 
afforded by the various “ Jahresherichte ” and the kindred 
English publications) must indeed also plunge into the 
current literature of the science. And there too must be 
sought the innumerable attempts at taxonomic synthesis 
which such organological progress is constantly originating 
(see Animal Kingdom, Biology, vol. hi. p. 690 s<p^ and 
Vegetable Kingdom). Embryological generalizations, 
such as Haeckel’s “ gastea theory,” Lankester's rival “ pla- 
nula theory,” or the ingenious “ccelome theory” of liert- 
wig, have been recently thoroughly criticized in Balfour’s 
Embrj/ology. The present article ■will be confined to a 
brief discussion of a few main problems, commencing with 
the cell theory and the problem of organic individuality 
— these being selected partly because of their special illus- 
trativeness and intrinsic importance, partly because they 
have somewdiat less recently been summarized. 

§ 3. Histology— Cell Theory . — Altboiigh tlic application of tlie 
simxjle microscope to the iiiinute structure of plants ami animals 
had been in progress since the cud of the 17th century, tlie 3*ise of 
modern histology really dates from the AnatoraU Gentraic (ISOI) 
of Bichat, ■which analyses the organism into a sciies of sinqde 
tissues -with definite structural characters. Tiiis new impnlse, 
together with the improvement of ojdh'al appliances, led to Uiiich 
further research. “Fibres*' and ‘•globules,” “laniinuP' and 
“nuclei,” were described, and even “'cells” by Mirbel in ISOo*, 
and in 1835 Johannes Muller pointed out the" existence of cells 
I'csembling those of plants in the vertebrate notochord. The cellu- 
lar and nucleated structure of epidermis and other tissues was soon 
demonstrated, wliile Robert Brown discovered the nucleus of the 
vegetable cell. In 1838 Schleiden referred ail vegetable tissues to 
the cellular type, and traced back the jdant embryo to a single 
nucleated cell, while in 1839 Schwann boldly extend(.Hl this con- 
ception of plant structure and devclox>meut to the aiiim,ai world, 
and so fully constituted the “ cell theory.” 

Schwann’s cells were essentially nucleaterl vesicles with fluid 
contents which originated in an intracellular substance ; Init this 
view was soon abandoned. Dujardin had discovered that the I'iodies 
of Foraminifera were composed of a viscous granular enntrui.dile 
sarcode, and Von Mohl described indepeiKh'ntly in similar terms 
the contents of the vegetable cell as p-rotophtsiv. Hus was identi- 
fied by Max Schultze as Diijardin’s sa.reode, the mnver name sur- 
viving ; and this living matter, and not tlie membrane, Im showed 
to be the essential constituent of the cell, since whicli his amended 
definition of the cell as a unit-mass of nindeated protupla&iu has 
been generally accepted. Prevost and Bunnis Iiad notiivd the 
segmentation of the ovum into masses as early as 1824, ami these 
were naturally identified as cells inmiediately after the juiblicaTion 
of Schwann’s work. In 1846 Kblliker showed t.hat all ti'^snes arise 
from these segmentation masses, and that the 'iiudtiplication of 
animal and vegetable cells takes )>lace by a eontimiarion of tlie 
same process,— that of transverse division' already observed in the 
Protozoa. 

These i)oints gained, the attentioii of liistologists was withdrawn 
for a considerable time from the scrutiny of minute structure 
of the cell itself to be. (^onceiitrated on the -mndes of origin of tlu^se 
unit-masses, and their.subsoqucnt difierentiatiun and aggregation 
into tissues and organs. - The miiiuto strmtture ami lustogenesis of 

thickU d, Botmik ; Cuvier, Mist d* hd, ; Is. Cb St-Hlifirc, liht Nat 
Gen.; .Masters in MM.-Chir. Mev.^ 1S58, kc,; also articles Ookthb, 
Linmus, Oken, &c. 


plants, as well as of at least the higher animals, have been studied 
with much and ever-increasing accuracy of detail, (See Ana- 
tomy, Histology, Embryology.) Both vegetable and animal 
tissues have been simply classified both according to their adult 
forms and according to the embryonic layers from which they 
respectively arise. This scrutiny of plant and animal structure 
over and above the special generalizations of the botanist and the 
zoologist has afforded much result to general histology. The 
improvement of technical methods has of date years largely aided 
the progress of discovery. A return from the study of the cell- 
aggregato to that of the cell has commenced, and the question of 
cell-structure may be said to be again paramount in histology. The 
process of transverse division has of late been much elucidated, 
and, although its complex details cannot here be entered upon, 
the result has been to establish a minute and thorough coirespond- 
cnce in cases so widely dissimilar as pollen-grains from a flower- bud, 
the epidermis of a tadpole, or the cells of a tumour — a result which 
obviously enhances the morphological completeness of the cell 
theory. Minor modes of cell-multiplication also are not without 
their morphological interest. Gemination, familiar in the yeast 
plant, occurs in other low and simple organisms, and may probably 
be identified with the formation of polar vesicles in ova. as a modi- 
fication of transverse division. Schleiden had sujjposed all new 
cells to originate within pre-existing cells, and this process, known 
as free -cell -formation, may really be observed in various plant 
and animal tissues. The protoplasm groups itself round new nuclei, 
the new cells being in fact formed much as Schwann had in his 
turn supposed; but these nuclei have repeatedly been shown to 
arise from segmentation of the original nucleus, aud thus this pro- 
cess too seems a mere modification of the general one of transverse 
division. Conjugation, too — that coalescence of two similar cells 
which may be observed in many Algte, Tuiigi, and Protozoa — is to 
be considered as the undifierentiated form of that fertilization which 
occurs in liigher animals and plants, the two apparently similar 
masses having become respectively differentiated into ovum and 
spermatozoon, or into egg-cell and antherozoid. An indefinite 
number of ammboid cells sometimes flow together into a single 
mass, — a phenomenon regarded by some as multiple-conjugation, 
or perhaps more probably as an almost mechanical coalescence of 
exliausted cells, from which conjugation proper and filnally fertili- 
zation may indeed have originated. The amoeboid cells of higher 
animals similarly unite when drawn, and this formation of plas- 
modidi as these are termed, seems to ])e a deep-seated property of 
the amoiboid cell. Similarly, too, the process of rejuvenescence 
wdiich occurs in many of the lowest plants and animals, such as 
Protoeocciis and Amceba, where the protoplasm passes from a rest- 
ing and encysted to a naked and mobile stage, has many analogues 
not only among the Protista but even in the tissues of higher 
animals, \vhLl.e the phases which the lowest organisms more or less 
exhibit — the encysted, the ciliated, the amoeboid, and the plasmo- 
dial — may be regarded as the fundamental forms of a life-cycle, “ 
fully represented indeed only in such extremely low organisms as 
Protomyxa and JMyxomycetes, yet nowhere completely suppressed. 

The very highest plants and animals may thus be considered as 
aggregates of more or less difierentiated and variously arranged 
encysted, amoeboid, and ciliated cells, while their development 
and subsequent changes, their variations normal and pathological, 
in reality exhibit phases more or less distinct of the ancestral life- 
eycle. 

The examination of the precise modes of cell -division, particularly 
in the hands of botanists (see Biology, and summary in Sachs's 
Vorlcsiuiuje^i ilber PJlam^n Physiologie, 1883), are also constantly 
throwing the most interesting light upon the structure of the adult 
organism. Thus then, in our own day as in those of Bichat or 
Schwann, the labours of the histologist, when insi>ired by higher 
aims than that of the mere multiplication of descriptive detail, are 
of supreme morphological importance, and result in the demonstra- 
tion of a unity of organic structure deeper even than any which we 
owe to Linnjeiis or Cuvier, Goethe or Geoffroy. 

§ 4. Indwlduality . — Probably no subject in the -whole range of 
biology has been more extensively discussed than that of the nature 
of organic individuality. The history of the controversy is of 
interest, since besides leading up to solid results it serves, perhaps 
better than any other case, to illustrate the slow emergence of the 
natural sciences from the influence of scliolastic thought. Starting 
from the obvious unity and indivisiblencss of Man and other higher 
animals, and adopting some definition such as that of Mirhel 
(exceptionally unmetaphysieal, however), ‘‘Tout lire organist 
complet dans ses parties, distinct et sepai'e des autres ^tres, est mx 
individu,’* it was attempted times without number to discover the 
same conception elsewhere in nature, or rather to impose it upon 
all other beings, plants and animals alike. . The results of different 
inquirers were of course utterly discrepant It seemed easy and 
natural to identify a tree or herb correspoiiding to the individual 
animal, yet difficulties at once arose. Many apparently distinct 

f lants may Iil*is6 from a common root, or a single plant may be . .. ^ ^ 

ecomposed into branches, twigs, shoots, buds, or even leaves, 'all f^regard each sponge-mass as an individual, 


often capable of separate existence. These, again, are decompos- 
able. into tissues and ceils, the cells into nucleus, &:c., and ultimately 
into protoplasmic molecules, these finally into atoms, — the inquiry 
thus passing outside organic nature altogether and meeting the old. 
dispute as to the ultimate divisibility of matter. In short, as 
Haeckel remarks, scarcely any i)art of the plant can be named 
which has not been taken by some one for the individual. It is 
necessary, therefore, briefly to notice some of the principal works 
on the subject, and these may conveniently be taken in descending 
order. 

While Cassini practically agi’eed with Mirhel in attempting to 
regard separate plants as indmduals, the widest interpretation of 
the individual is that of Gallesio (1816), who proposed to regard 
as an individual the entire product of a single seed, alike whether 
this developed into a uni-axial plant extended continuously like a 
Banyan, or multiplied asexually by natural or artificial means .like 
the Weeping- willow or the Canadian Pondweed, of each of which, 
on this view, there is only a single individual in Britain, happily 
discontinuous. 

At once the oldest and most frequently maintained view is that 
which regards the bud or shoot consisting of a single axis with 
appendages as the plant-individual, of -which the tree represents a 
colony, like a branched hydroid l?oIyp. This conception, often 
attributed to Aristotle, but apparently without foundation, appears 
distinctly in the writings of Hippocrates and Theophrastus,— the 
latter saying, “The bud grows on the tree like a plant in tlie ground. 
The aphorism of Linnieus, ‘ ‘ Genimje totidem herbse, ” is well known ; 
and in this view 0. E. Wolff and Humboldt concurred, while 
Ei’asmus Barwin supported it by an appeal to the facts of anatomy . 
and development. The most iidiuential advocate of the bud theory 
during the first half of the present century was, however, Du .Petit- 
Thouars, -who, although starting much as usual with a “prineipe 
unique d’existence,” supported his theory on extensive though 
largely incorrect observations on stem structure and growth. Por 
him the tree is a colony of phytons^ each being a bud with its axillant 
leaf and fraction of the stem and root. Passing over numerous 
minor authors, we come to the central v/ork of Alex. Braun (1853), 
in which, as Sachs has clearly pointed out, the illegitimate com- 
bination of Haturphilosophie with inductive morphology reaches 
its extreme. He reviews, however, all preceding theories, admits 
the difficulty of fixing upon any as final, since the plant, physio- 
logically considered, is rather a dwiduum than an indwidmmi, and 
proposes as a compromise, or indeed as a })artial cutting of the 
knot, the adoption of the shoot as the morphological indm<.Iiial, 
comparable to an animal, especially because, unlike the cell, leaf, 
&c., it includes all the representative characters of the species. 
Dainvin and Spencer on the whole also accept the bud or shoot as 
at any rate the most definite Individ iml. 

The theory of metamorphosis naturally led Goethe, Oken, and 
others to regard the leaf as the individual, while Johannes Muller, 
Steenstrup, and others adopted the same view on various physio- 
logical grounds. Gaiidicliaud elaborated a theory intermediate 
between this view and that of Du Petit-Thouars, according to which 
the plant was built up of individuals, each consisting of a leaf with 
its subjacent internode of stem, which was regarded as the leaf-base, 
and this -was supported by Edward Forbes and others, -^vhile the 
nominally converse view— that of the leaf as a mere out-ward ex- 
pansion of the stem-segment — “was proposed by Hochstetter. 

Tliough sundry attempts at identifying various tissues, such as 
the fibro-vasciilur bundles, as the constituent individuals may be 
passed over, those associated with the cell theory are of great 
importance. Sclnvann decided in favour of tlie cell and regarded 
the plant as a cell-community, in which the separate elements -were 
like the bees of a s-warin, — a view virtually concurred in in all 
essential respecits by Schleiden, Tirchow, ami other founders of the 
cell theory. Yet, although the structure and functions of the plant 
are ultimately and exclusively cellular, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that, save in the very lowest organisms, these are subordi- 
nated and difierentiated into larger aggregates, and form virtually 
but the bricks of a building, ami hence the later theories outlined 
above. Of attempts to find the individual in the nucleus or the 
protoplasm gi'aniiles it is of course unnecessary to speak further. 

So far the theories of absolute individuality. The conception of 
relative individuality is well traced by Fisch up-wards Irom the 
more or less vague suggestions in the writings of Goethe, Roeper, 
and the elder De Candolle to its clear expression in Alphonse de 
Candolle and Schleiden, both of -whom take the cell, tlie aboot, and 
the multi-axial plant as forming three successive and subordinated 
categories. Hagcli too recognized not only the necessity of establish- 
ing such a series (cell, organ, bud, leafy axis, multi-axial plant) 
but the distinction between morphological and physiologies^ in- 
dividualities afterwards enunciated by Haeckel. 

Passing over the difficulties -which arise eypn among the Protozoa 
(see Eoraminifera), we find that a si3»lar controversy (fully 
chronicled in Haeckel’s Kalkschwdmmey^m raged over the in- 
dividuality of Sponges. While the older^^serTers were content to 
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and other monograpliers substantially concurred, tlie application of 
the microscope led to the view sugge'sted by James Clark, and still 
stoutly supported by Saville Kent, that the Sponge is a city of 
aniceboid or infusorian individuals. Carter looked upon the separate 
ampnllaceous sacs as the true individuals, while Schmidt, defining 
the individual by the possession of a single exhalent aperture, dis- 
tinguishes Sponges into solitary and social. Later, however, he 
terms them Zoa 'impersonalia. 

For the higher animals the problem, though perhaps really even 
more difficult, is less xjromiueiit. As Haeckel points out, the earlier 
discussions and even the comparatively late essay of Johannes 
Muller take an almost purely psychological or at least a physiological 
point of view ; and the raorpliologieal aspect of the inquiry only 
came forward when the study of much lower forms, such as Cestoid 
Worms (see Platyhelminthes) or Siphonophores (see Hydkozoa), 
had raised the difficulties with which botanists had so long been 
familiar. Witii the rapid progress of embryolog)^, too, arose new 
problems ; and in 1842 Steenstrup introduced the conception of an 
“alternation of generations” as a mode of origin of distinct individuals 
by two methods, for him fundamentally similar, the sexual from im- 
pregnated females and the asexual from unimpregnated “ nurses,”-— 
a view adopted by Edward Forbes and many other naturalists, but 
keenly criticized by Carpenter and Huxley. In Leuckart’s remark- 
able essay on polymorphism (1853) the Siphonophora were analysed 
into colonies, and their varied organs shown to be morphologically 
equivalent, while the alternate generations of Steenstrup were 
reduced to a case of polymorphism in development. Leuckart 
further partly distinguished individuals of different orders, as well 
as between morphological and physiological individuals. 

In 1852 Huxley proposed the vie’w which he still substantially 
maintains (see Biology). Starting from sucb an undoubted homo- 
logy as that of the egg-producing process of Hydra with a free- 
swimming Medusoid, he points out that the title of individual, if 
applied to the latter, must logically be due to the former also, and 
avoids this confusion between organ and individual by defining tbe 
individual animal, as Gallesio had done the plant, as the entire 
product of an impregnated o\uim, — tlie swarm of Aphides or free 
Medusin wliicli in this way might belong to a single individual being 
termed Zooids. 

In Carus’s System of Animal Morphology (1853) another theory 
was propounded, but tbe problem then seems to have fallen into 
abeyance until 1865, when it formed the subject of a prolonged and 
fruitful discussion in the JPrinciijles of Biology. Adopting the cell 
(defined as an aggregate of the lowest order, itself formed of physio- 
logical units) as the morphological unit, Spencer points out that 
these may either exist independently, or gradually exhibit unions 
into aggregates of the second order, like the lower Alga?, of which 
the individuality may be more or less pronounced. The union of 
such secondary aggregates or compound units into individuals of a 
yet higher order is then traced through such intermediate forms as 
are represented by the higher seaw^'eeds or the Liverworts, from the 
thalliis of which the axes and appendages of Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons are ingeniously derived. The shoot of a flowering- 
plant is thus an aggregate of the third order ; it branches into an 
aggregate of the fourth or higher order, and finally as a tree 
“acquires a degree of composition too complex to be any longer 
defined. ” Proceeding to animals, the same method is applied. 
The Protozoa pe aggregates of the first order. These, like plants, 
exhibit transitions, of which Kadiolarians, Foraminifera, and 
Sponges are taken as examples, to such definite com]3ound wholes 
as Hydra ; and- such secondary aggregates multiply by gemmation 
into permanent aggregates of the third order, which may exhibit 
all degi'ees of integration up to that of the Siphonophora, where 
the individualities of the Polyps are almost lost in that of the 
aggregate form. The whole series of articulated animals are next 
interpreted as more or less integrated aggregates of the third order, 
of which the lower Annelids are the less developed forms, the 
Arthropods the more highly integrated and individualized. Molluscs 
and Vertebrates are regarded as aggregates of the second order. 

In 1866 appeared the latest morphological classic, the Generelle 
Morphologic of Haeckel, Here pure morphology is distinguished 
into two sub-sciences, — the first purely structural, tectology, which 
regards the organism as composed of organic individuals of different 
orders ; the second essentially stereometric, promorphology. To 
teetology, defined as the science of organic individuality, a large 
section of the work is devoted. Dismissing tbe theory of absolute 
individuality as a metaphysical figment, and starting from the 
view of Schleiden, Be Candolle, and Hageji of several successive 
categories of relative individuals, he distinguishes more clearly than 
heretofore the physiological individual (or Hon), characterized by 
definiteness and independence of function, from tbe morphological 
individual (or morphori), characterized similarly by definiteness of 
form ; of the latter he establishes six categories, as follows : — 

1. Flastides (cytodes and cells), or elementary organisms. 

2. Organs (cell-stocks or cell-fusions), simple or homoplastic or- 
, gans (tissues), or hetei’oplastic organs* Organ-systems, organ^^ 

apparatuses. • 


3. Antimeres {oppostXe or symmetrical or homotypic parts), e.g., 
rays of radiate animals, “halves of bilaterally symmetrical 

■■■, ''.animals.’’' , ■■ ' V' ' x ■ " 

: L Meta/meres (successive or homodynamous parts), e.g., stem- 
segments of Phanerogams, segments or zoonites of Annelids 
or Vertebrates. ^ ^ x 

5. shoots or buds of plants, polyps of Ccelenterates, 
&c., “ individuals ” in the narrowest sense among the higher 
animals. 

6. (stocks or colonies), c.^., trees, chains of Salpffl, p)oiyp- 

stocks, &c. , . 

In his subsequent monograph on calcareous Sponges, and m a 
final paper, he somewhat modifies these categories by substituting 
one category of extreme comprehensiveness, that of the idorgariy in 


physiological organ or biorgan) is finally defined as a moriihoiogical 
unit consisting of tw' o or more plastids, "wliich does not possess the 
positive character of the person or stock. These are distinguished 
into homoplasts or homO’Organs and alloplasts ot alloe-or gans ytlm 
former including, as subdivisions, plastid-aggregates and plastid- 
fiisions, the latter idomeres,' antimeres, and metameres. The former 
definition of the term antimere, as denoting at once each separate 
ray of a radiate, or the right and left halves of a bilaterally sym- 
metrical animal, is corrected by terming each ray aparafnere, and its 
symmetrical halves the antimeres. Thus an ordinary Medusoid has 
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Fm. i.— Gastrula m optical sec- 
tion, showing prijuit ivt*<ir])eniiig 
and digestive cavity (blusPt- 
pore and areli-enteruu), u.s also 
outer and inner layers, eetiuierm 
and endoderin. (AfterHaeckel.) 


the comparison of the animal with the vegetable shoot and by omit- 
ting the antimere and metamere as necessary constituents, but by 
taking the central embryonic form of all the Metazoa — the gastnila 
(fig. 1) and its assumed ancestral representative, the gastrsea — as 
the simplest and oldest form of per- 
sona. The different morphological 
stages to which it may attain are clas- 
sified into three series: (1) Monax- 
oniaM inarticulate persons, i.e., uni- 
axial and nnsegmeiited without anti- 
meres or metameres, as in Sponges, or 
lowest Hydroids,- (2) Stauraxonial ^ 
inarticulate persons with aiitiiiieres, 
but without metameres, e.g., Coral, 

Medusa, Turbellarian, Trematode, Rry- 
ozoon ; (3) Stauraxonial articulate per- 
sons with antimeres and metameres, 
e.g., Annelids, Arthropods, Vertebrates. 

The colonies of Protozoa are mere idor- 
gaiis. True conns, composed of united 
personae., occur only among Spouges, 

Hydroids, Siphonophores, Corals, Bry- 
ozoa, Tunicates, and Echinoderins, of 
which the apparent parameres are regarded as highly centra] ized per- 
sonae of a radially-budded worm colony; and these can he classified 
according to the morphological rank of their constituent persona?. 
They usually arise by gemination from a single persona, yet in Sponges 
and Corals occasionally by fusion of several originally distinct 
persons or conns. The theory of successive subordinate orders of 
individuality being thus not only derived from historical crith.'isra 
of previous theories but brought into conformity with the actual 
facts of development and descent, — various groups of organisms 
being referred to their several categories, — the remaining problem 
of teetology, that of the relation of the morphological to the physio- 
logical individuality, is finally discussed. Of the latter, three cate- 
gories are proposed : — (1) the “actual bion or complete physiologit.'al 
iiidividual,” this being the completely developed organic form which 
has reached the highest grade of morphological individuality })roper 
to it as a representative of, e.g., its species ; (2) the “virtual bion 
or potential physiological individual,” including any incoinphuely 
developed^ form of the former from the ovum upwards ; and (3) 
the “partial bion or apparent physiological individual,” such frag- 
ments of the actual or virtual bion as may possess temporary inde- 
pendence without reproducing the species — tliis latter category 
ha,ving, ho'wever, inferior importance.- 

Haeckel’s theory, indeed in its earlier form, has been ad, opted by 
Gegenbaur and other morpliologists, also in its later form ]>y fiiigef, 
who, however, rejects the category of idorgan on the ground of the 
general morphological principle that every natural body which 
carries on any chemical changes with its "environment liccomes 
differentiated into more or less concentric layers ; but the subject, 
especially as far as animals are concerned, "is again recent Iv dis- 
cussed in a large work by Perrier, Starting from \ he ceil or pfastid, 
he terms ^ a permanent colony a mM'ffo, ‘and these may remain 
isolated like Sagitta or Botifer, or may multiply by gemmation to 


1 For explanation of these terms see § 5, Fromorpiiolo/^r, p. BU. 

3 For eriticism of this theory on the ground of its making physiological de- 
pend on morphological individuality, see Fisch, Aiifitihlung •und Kritik der 
verschiedenen Amichten uber dCLS pJlarLzliclie IndividuuTtk p, XL 


form liigher aggregates wliich lie terms zoicles. Such zoides ma^y be 
irregular, radiate, or linear aggregates, of which the two former 
cl asses especial ly are termed cUvies. The organ — Haeckel’s idorgan— 
is excluded, since tissues and organs result from division of labour 
in the anatomical elements of the merides, and so have only a 
secondary individuality, carefully to be distinguished from the 
individuality of those parts whose direct grouping has formed the 
•organism, and wdiich live still, or have lived, isolated from one 
•another. ” Perrier further points out that undifferentiated colonies 
are sessile, as Sponges and Corals, while a free state of existence is 
.associated wnth the concentration and integration of the colony into 
an individual of a higher order. 

So far the various theories of the subject; detailed criticism is 
impossible, but some synthesis and reconciliation must be attempted. 
Starting from the cell as the morphological unit, we find these 
forming homogeneous aggregates in some Protozoa and in the early 
•development of the oviim. But integration into a -whole, not 
merely aggregation into a mass, is essential to the idea of individu- 
ality the earliest secondary unit, therefore, is the gastrula or 
inericie. This stage is permanently represented by an unbranched 
Hydra or Sponge or by a Planariaii. These secondary units may, 
however, form aggregates either irregular as in most Sponges, in- 
definitely branched as in the Hydroids and Actinozoa, or linear as in 
such Planarians as Cateimla. Such aggregations, colonies, or demes, 
not being aggregated, do not fully reach individuality of the third 
order. This is attained, however, for the branched series by such 
forms as Siphonophores among Hydrozoa, or Renilla or Pennatula 
auKuig Actinozoa ; for linear aggregates again by the higher Worms, 
and still more fully by Arthropods and Vertebrates. Aggregates 
of a yet higher order may occur, though rarely. A longitudinally 
dividing Nais or laterally branched Syllis are obviously aggregates 
of these tertiary units, which, on Haeckel’s view, become integrated 
in the Echinoderm, which would thus reach a complete indivi- 
duality of the fourth order. A chain of Salpm or a colony of Pyro- 
•soina exhibits an approximation to the same rank, which is more 
nearly obtained by a radiate group of Botryllus around their central 
cloaca, while the entire colony of such an Aseidian -would represent 
the individual of the fifth order in its incipient and unintegrated 
•State, — the.se and the preceding intermediate forms being, of course, 
readily intelligible, and indeed, as Spencer has shown, inevitable 
•on the theory of evolution. 

The exclusion of tissues and organs from rank in this series is 
thus seen to necessarily follow. Ectoderm and eiidoderrn cannot 
exist alone ; they and the organs into which they differentiate 
arise merely, as Jager expresses it, from that concentric lamination, 
or, with Perrier, from that polymorphism of the members of the 
oolony, which is associated ivith organic and social existence. The 
idea of the antimere is omitted, as being essentially a promorpho- 
logical conception (for a Medusoid or a Star-lisli, though of widely 
distinct order of individuality, are erpialij^ so divisible) ; that of 
the metainere is convenient to denote the secondary units of a 
linear tertiary individual ; the term persona, however, seems un- 
likely to survive, not only on account of its insepamble psycho- 
logical connotations, but because it has been somewhat vaguely 
iipplied alike to aggregates of the second and third order ; and the 
term coloiij^ conn, or deme may indiiferently be applied to those 
aggregates of primary, secondary, "tertiary, or quaternary order -which 
are not, however, integrated into a whole, and do not reach the 
fail individuality of the next higher order. The term zooid is also 
o])jectionable as involving the idea of individualized organs, a view 
natural wdiile the medusoid gonophores of a Hydrozoon were looked 
at as evolved of its hoinologue in Hydra, whereas the latter is 
really a degenerate form of the former. Passing to the vegetable 
world, here as before the cell is the unit of the first order, -while 
aggi’egates representing almost every stage in the insensible evolu- 
tion of a secondary unit are far more abundant than among animals. 
Oomplete unity of the second order can hardly be allowed to the 
thallus, which Spencer proposes to compound and integrate into 
tertiary aggregates — the higher plants ; as in animals the embryo- 
lugi<*al method is preferable, both a.s avoiding gratuitous hypothesis 
and as leading to direct results. Such a unit is clearly presented 
by the embryo of higher plants in which the cell-aggregate is at 
oneo differentiated into parts and integrated into a -^vhole. Such 
:iu embryo possesses axis and appendages as -^vhen fully developed 
ibg. 2). The latter, however, being as'organs mere lateral expan- 
sions of the concentric layers into wdiicli the plant embiyo, like the 
animal, is differentiated, and so neither stages of evolution nor 
capable of separate existence, are not entitled to individual rank. 
The embryo, the hud, shoot, or uni-axial plant, all thus belojig to 
xlie second order of individuality, like the Hydroid they resemble. 
].*ike the lower Codenterates, too, aggregates of such axes are 
funned by branching out from their low degree of integration. 
8ueii colonies can hardly he termed individuals of the third, much 
less of higher order, at least without somewhat abandoning that 
unity of treatment of plants and animals witliout which philosophi- 
cal biology disappears. Individuality of the second order is most 
fully reached by the llower, — the most highly 'differentiated and 


integrated form of axes and appendages. Sucli a simple inflores- 
cence as a raceme or umbel approximates to unity of the third order, 
towhich acompositeiiower-head must 
be admitted to have attained, while a 
compound inflorescence is on the way 
to a yet higher stage. 

If, as seems probable, a nomencla- 
ture be indispensable for clear ex- 
pression, it may be simply arranged 
in conformity with this view. Start- 
ing from the unit of the first order, 
the plastid or monadj and terming 
any undifferentiated aggregate ade7ne, 

■we have a ononad-demG integrating 
into a secondary unit or dyad^ this 
rising through dyad-demes into a 
I triadf this forming triccd-demeSf and the three cdueentric embryonic 
these -when differentiated becoming 

tetrads, the Botryllus-colony with -which the evolution of compound 
individuality terminates being a tetrad-dcmc. The separate living 
form, whether monad, dyad, triad, or tetrad, requires also some dis- 
tinguishing name, for which will probably ultimately be found 

most appropriate, since such usage is most in harmony -with its inevi- 
table physiological and psychological connotations, while the genea- 
logical individual of Gallesio and Huxley, common also to all the cate- 
gories, may be designated with Haeckel the ovum-prodiict or ovum- 
cycle, the complete series of forms needed to represent the species 
being the species-cycle (though this coincides -with the former save 
in cases where the sexes are separate, or polymorphism occurs). 
For such a peculiar case as Diplozooii paradoxum, where two 
separate forms of the same species coalesce, and still more for such 
heterogeneous individuality as that of a Lichen, -where a composite 
unit arises from the union of two altogether distinct forms — Fungus 
and Alga, — yet additional categories and terms are required.^ 

§ 5. J^romorphology. — Just as the physiologist constantly seeks 
to interpret the phenomena of function in terms of mechanical, 
physical, and chemical laws, so the morphologist is tempted to 
inqiiix'e whether organic as well as mineral forms are not alike 
reducible to simple mathematical law. And just as the crystallo- 
grapher constnicts an ideally perfect mathematical form from an 
imperfect or fragmentary crystal, so the morphologist has frequently 
attempted to reduce the complex-curved surfaces of organic beings 
to definite mathematical expression.^ Canon Aloseley (PhlL Tram,, 
18SS) succeeded in showing, by a combination of measurement and 
mathematical analysis, that the curved surface of an}’ turbinated 
or discoid shell might be considered as generated by the revolution, 
about the axis of the shell, of a curve, which continually varied its 
dimensions according to the law of the logarithmic spiral. For 
Goodsir this logarithmic spiral, no%v carved on his tomb, seemed 
a fundamental expression of organic curvature and the dawn of a 
new epoch in natural science — that of the mathematical investiga- 
tion of organic form — and his own elaborate measurements of the 
body, its organs, and even its component cells seemed to yield, 
now the triangle, and again the tetrahedron, as the fundamental 
form. But such supposed results, savouring more of the Xatur- 
pliilosophie than of sober mathematics, could only serve to dis- 
courage further inquiiy and interest in that direction. Thus we 
find that even the best treiitises on botany and zoology abandon 
the subject, satisfied -with merely contrasting the simple geometrical 
ground-forms of crystals with the highly curved and iiopelessly 
complicated lines and surfaces of the organism. 

But there are other considerations which lead up to a mathe- 
matical conception of organic form, those namely of symmetry and 
regularity. These, however, are usually but little developed, 
botanists sineo Sehleiden contenting themselves with throwing 
organisms into three groiqxs — first, absolute or regular ; second, 
regular and radiate ; third, s^mimetrical bilaterally or zygomorpbie 
—the last being capable of division into two halves only in a single 
plane, the second in two or more planes, the first in none at ail. 
Burraeister, and more fully Broun, introduced the fundamental 
improvement of defining the mathematical forms they sought not 
by the surfaces but by axes and their poles ; and Haeckel has 
developed the subject with an elaborateness of detail and nomen- 
clature which seems unfortunately to have impeded its study and 
acceptance, but of whicli the main results may, with slight %’aria- 
tions chiefly due to Jager {Lchrh, d, Zool,, i 283), be briefly out- 
lined. 

A. AN'AXOyiA — forms destitute of axes, ami consequently 
wholly irregular in form, e.g,, Amoebre and many Sponges. 

B. AXONJA — forms with definite axes. 


1 See Haeckel, Ge%. Morph, i., KaUsdnmmme i., and Jiencr, Zfit^chr, x. ; also 
Sacha, Geschkhtti d. Bot, ; .tdsch, Anfziihlung u. Kritik, &c., Kosfeock, 18S0 ; 
Perrier, Lea Colonies Aniniates, 1882, as from these all other references can he 
obtained. 

s The sciences of organic and mineral form would thus (aa Haeckel points 
out) become thoroughly analogous, hn*, idr promorphology develops the cry steno- 
graphy of organic form, so 2 iHneralogy,iir.the study of such phenomena as those 
of pseudomorpliisin or of mineral develajgiiaent# becomes parallel to morphology. 



Fig. 2.-— Embryo of Dicotyledon 
(after Sachs), .showing incipient 
axis and append ajie.s, as also 
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L HoMAXONiA—all axes equal. 

(a) Sj^keres, where an indefinite number of equal axes can 
be drawn through tlie middle point, c,g,t Sphserozoum. 

(5) Polyhedra, witli a dehnite number of like axes. 

Of these a considerable number occur in nature, for example, many 
Badiolarians (fig. 3), pollen-grains, &c., 
and they are again classifiable by the 
number and regularity of their faces. 

11. PiiOTAXONiA, where all the parts 
are arranged round a main axis, and of n(j[ (c/ j^lKM 
these we distinguish— 

1. J/onaxo?iia,wit]i not move tlian one 
definite axis. Here arc distinguished 
(<z) those with similar poles, splieroid 
(Ooccodiscus) and cylinder (Pyrosoma) 
and (b) those ^Yith dissimilar poles, 
cone (Coniiiina). 

2. Stm/raxonia where besides the 8. -Kadiolarian (Bthmo- 
mam axes, a ciennite number of second- spluera), an irregular endo- 
ary axes are placed at right angles, and aphopric polyhedron with equi- 
the stereometric ground-form becomes angular faces. Type of Horn* 
a pyramid. Plere, again, may be distin- 

guished (cs) those with poles similar, StauraxoTiia homopola, where 
the stereometric form is the double pyramid (fig. 4:), and (&) those with 
poles dissimilar, Stawraxonia hetero^ 
pola^ where the stereometric form is the 
single pyramid, and where w’e distin- /i! 

guish a basal, usually oral, pole from an 
apical, aboral, or anal pole. The bases 
of these may be either regular or irre- 
gular pol^’^gons, and thus a new classi- 
fication into Ilomostaiira and Hctero' 
stccura naturally arises. 

The simpler group, the Homostaiira, 
may have either an even or an odd 
number of sides, and thus among tiie 
Homostaura we have even -sided and 
odd-sided, single and double pyramids. 

In those Homostaura with an even 
number of sides, such as Meclusje, the 
radial and inter-radial axes have simi- 
lar poles ; but in the series with an 
odd number of sides, like most Echi- 
iioderms, each of the transverse axes is 
half radial and half semi-radial (fig. 5), 

Of the group of replar double pjTa- T,„. 4 ._p„,ie„„fpassionKoT>-er, 
mids the twelve-sided pollen-grain of as example of Staiiraxonia ho- 
Passiflora (fig. 4) may he taken as an mopola. Ground-form a regu- 
example, having the ground -form of lar double pyi-amid of six sides, 
the hexagonal system, the hexagonal dodecahedron. Of the equal 
even-sided single pjTamids (Hetoropola homostaura), Alcyonium, 
Geryonia, Aurelia may be taken as ex- 
amples of the eight-sided, six-sided, and 
four-sided pyramids, while those with an 
odd number of sides may be illustrated, 
by Ophiura or Primula wdth five sides, 
and the flower of Lily or Rush with three 
sides. 

In the highest and most complicated 
group, the Heterostaura, the basal poly- 
gon is no longer regular but amphithect 
{afMtptdrjKTos = double-edged). Such a 

poton has an eyen number of sides, and example 

can be divided into symmetrical halves of Heteropoia homostam-a. 
by each of two planes intersecting at right Ground-form a regular single 
angles in the middle point, and thus divid- pyramid of live sides, 
ing the whole figure into four congruent polygons. The longer of 
these axes may be termed lateral, the shorter the equatorial or dorso- 
ventral ; and these two axes, along withTho main axes, always define 
the three dimensions of space. Ctenophores (fig. 6) furnish examples 
of eight-Mded amphithect pyramids, some Madrepore Corals of six- 
sided, Cracifers, some Medusa;, and Cestodes of four-sided amphi- 
thect pyramids. 

^ In these forms the poles of the dorso-ventral and lateral axes are 
similar, and, as in the preceding Monaxonia and Stauraxonia, the 
centre of the body is defined hy a line ; and they are therefore termed 
Oentraxonia^ while the Protaxonia, which are defined by their central 
point, are called Centrostigma. There are, however, other forms, 
and these the most complicated, in which the poles of at least the 
dorso-ventral axis are unlike, and in which the body is thus defined, 
not with reference to a line but to a median plane, and these have 
accordingly received the name of Gmtropipeda, Their ground-form 
is a polygon wuth an even number of sides, w^hich can only be 
divided into two symmetrical halves by the one median plane. It 
can be obtained by halving an amphithect pyramid of double the 
number of sides, and is consequently termed a .half amphithect 
pyramid (fig. 7). The whole amphithect pyramid may be most con- 




veniently obtained by the reduplication of the ground-form as if in a 
mirror. Of half amphithect pyramids there are again two forms, 
termed hy Haeckel Jmphiplr/um and Zygo2)leura, the former in- 
cluding the ''bilaterally symmetrical” or irregularly radiate forms 
of previous authors, such as Spatangns, Yiola, Orchis, wdnle the 
gygopleu’ra include ' forms bilaterally symmetrical in tlie strictest 
sense, in which not more than two radial planes, and these at right 




Pig. 6. 

6. Cteuopliore (Eucliaris). Ground-form an eiglit-sided double anipbitboi't 

Fipf L— SpatangiiKS. Ground-form a five-sided half amphithect inTamid. 
angles to each other, are present. The stereometric ground-form 
is a half rhombic pyramid. Haeckel again divides these, according 
to tixe number of antimeres, into Tetmploura and Dipleura. 

Promorphology has thus shown that the reigning dogma of the 
fundamental diflereiice of organic and mineral forms is Mse, and 
that a crystallography of organic forms is j)Ossible, — the form of 
the cell or the cell-aggregate differing from the crystal merely by 
its more or less viscous state of aggregation, its inherited peculi- 
arities, and its greater adaptability to the environment. The 
classification into bilateral and radiate forms which usually does 
duty for more precise promoiqfliologieal conceptions must bo aban- 
doned as hopelessly confusing essentially different forms, or at least 
must be rigidly restricted, — the term radial to regular and doit bio 
pyramids, the' term bilateral to the Centropi])eda if not indecfl to- 
dipleural forms. Similarl}^ the topographical and relative terms, 
anterior and posterior, upper and under, horizontal and vertieaL 
must be superseded by the terms above applied to the axes and 
their poles, oral and aboral, dorsal and ventral, right and left. 

§ 6. NaUire of Morphological Changes . — The main forms of organic 
structure being analysed and classified and their stage of individu- 
ality being ascertained, the question next arises, by what morpho- 
logical changes have they arisen, and into wdiat categories t?a,n th,eso 
modes of differentiation be grouped? They at first sight seem 
innumerable, yet in reality are few. Goethe somewhat vaguely 
generalized them for the flower as ascending and descending mota- 
■ morphosis, expansion and contraction of organs, ko. ; but tho first 
attempt at careful enumeration seems to be that of Auguste de St» 
Hilaire, who recognized defects of development, adherences, excesses 
of production or "dedoublements,” metamorphosis ami displace- 
ment of organs. Subsequent authors have variously treated the 
subject ; thus Asa Gray enumerates as modifications of the flower — 
coalescence, adnation, irregularity, abortion, non-alteniation or 
anteposition, multiplication, enation, unusr.al development of the* 
axis, and other morphologicial modifications connected with fertili- 
zation. These are obviously too numerous, as may best be shown 
by a single comparison with the vieiv of an animal morphologist. 
Thus Huxley, in discussing the arrangement of the Vertebrata, 
recognizes only three processes of modification, . not only in the 
ancestral evolution of the Equidie, but in the individual develop- 
ment of animals generally; these are "(3) exce.ss of development 
of some parts in relation to others, (2) partial or complete suppres- 
sion of certain parts, (3) coalescence of parts originally distinct/* 
It is probable that this "threefold law of evolution” may include 
all observed cases of change, even in the flower ; thus Chorisis and 
Peloria may be regarded as peculiar forms of excess, while displace- 
ment^ is probably in all ca.ses only apparent, and really due to 
adhesion or coalescence (see Biology, voI. iii, p. 681 sg.)/^ 

§ 7. Nature of Morpihological Correspondenee — (Jaiegorks of 
Momology . — To indicate all the stej)s by which the idea* of mor- 
phological has been distinguisheil from that of physiological 
rosemblanee would be to examine the whole history of morphology; 
it must suffice to discuss the terminology of the subject which has, 
as ever, served not only as an index but as an engine of progress. 
Eor these two distinct foi*Qis of resemblance the terms honwlogyt 
and analogy gradually became speeialize<l, and were finally estab- 
lished and clearly defined by Owen in 1S4S,-— " the former as tho 
same organ in different animals under every variety of form and 
function fore-limbs of Draco rola7m and wings of Bird) ; the 
second as a part or organ in one anim al which ha.s the same function 

/■ Corawe A» de^t-Hilaire, MofpkehgU*^ G»y, P* Xi§ (fsoy); 

Huxley, Froc. Zool. P- IjoucI,, 1880 . 



.as another part or or^an in a different animal {e.g.^ parachute of 
Braco and wings of Bird).” He further distinguishes three kinds 
•of homology : — (1) special, being ^‘that above defined, namely, the 
correspondence of a part or organ determined by its relative position 
and connexions with a x>art or organ in a different animal, the 
•determination of which homology indicates that such animals are 
•constituted on a common type,” e.g., basilar process of human 
•occipital with basi-occipital of fish ; (2) general, that higher 
relation in which a part or series of parts stands to the fundamental 
or general type, involving a knowledge of the type on which the 
group in question is constituted,” e.g., the same human bone .and 
centrum of the last cranial vertebra ; (3) serial homology, ‘‘repre- 
■sentative or repetitive relation in the segments of the same skeleton ” 
(demonstrated when general and special homologies have been 
determined) ; thus usually the basi-occipital and basi-sphenoid 
are “ homotypes. ” These terms were henceforth accepted by 
naturalists ; but the criterion of analogy and homology became 
for Agassiz and other embryologists developmental as well as 
comparative, reference to the ideal archetype becoming less 
.and less frequent. Passing over the discussions of Agassiz and 
Bronii, of which the latter is criticized and partly incorporated 
by Haeckel, we find the last-named (1) placing serial under general 
liomolog)' ; (2) erecting categories of homology partially corre- 
sponding to those of individuality, — {a) hor/iotypy (of antimeres), 
hence distinct from that of Owen, {b) homodynamy (of metameres), 
(c) honioiiomy (of parts arranged on transverse axes) ; (3) defining 
■special homology in terms of identity of embryonic origin. In 
1S70 this latter point was more fully insisted upon by Bay Lan- 
kester, who, decomposing it into two others, proposed to supersede 
the term homology by homogeny, being the correspondence of 
common descent, and komoplasy, denoting any superinduced 
><iorrespoiulcnce of position and structure in parts embryonically 
distinct. Tims, the fore-limb of a mammal is liomogcmiLS wuth 
that of a bird, but the right and left ventricles of the heart in 
both are only Imnoplastk, these having arisen inde}->endently since 
the divergence of l)oth groups from a uni-'i'entriculate ancestor in 
relation to similarity of physiological needs. Mivart next pro- 
posed to retain horuoiogy as a generic term, vith homogeny and 
homoplasy as two species under it, and carried the analysis into 
.great detail, distinguishing at first twenty-five, but later fifteen, 
"kinds of correspoudcnce : — (1) parts similar in function only, e.g., 
legs of Lizard and Lobster ; (2) parts similar both in i’unction and 
relative position, wings of Bat and Bird ; (3) parts of common 
descent, ibre-iimb of Horse and Rhinoceros ; (4) parts of similar 
embryonic origin, whatever be their racial genetic relations, e.g., 
oceipitals of .Panther and Perch ; (5) parts of dissimilar embryonic 
origin, ndiatever be their racial ge.netic relations, e.g., legs of 
Biptera; (6, 7, 8, 9, 10) laterally, vertically, serially, antero- 
posteriorly, and radially homologous parts ; (11) subordinate 
.serial homologucs, e.g., joints of antenna; (12 and 13) secondary 
and tertiary kiboi-dinate serial homologues ; (14 and 15) special 
and general homologies (in Owen’s sense). In his Kallcschwdmnic 
Haeckel proposed 'to term luwwphyhj the truly phylogenetic 
homology in opposition to honioniorphy, to which genealogic basis 
'is wanting ; and finally Von Jhering has published a repetition of 
Lankester’s view. 

In this discussion, as in that of individualit}’', it is evident that 
we are dealing with numerous logical cross-divisions largely eorre- 
■sporiding, no doubt, to tbe complex web of inter-relations presented 
by nature, yet remaining in need of disentanglement. Though we 
jnust set aside analogies of functional activity, the resemblances 
in external sliape or geometric ground-form which correspond to 
these, c.tj., Hydrozoa and Bryozoa, Fishes and Cetaceans, mimetic 
organisms, are nevertlieless, as our historic survey showed, the 
first which attract attention ; and these homoplastic or homomor- 
phic forms, as Haeckel has shown, come as fairly 'within the province 
of the promorphologist as do isomorphic crystals within that of 
his an-oi'ganological colleague the crystallographcr. Here, too, 
would be considered radial,” vertical,” '' lateral” homology, 

' homotypy of antimeres,” and all questions of symmetry, for which 
Ilaeckers nomenclature of homaxo7iM, homopolie, &c., is distinctly 
preferable. Entering the field of tectology or morphology in the 
ordinary sense, wc may next consider whether tivo organisms com- 
pared are of the same category of individuality — are Jwmccategoric ; 
and under this serial homalog.y, for instance, 'would come as a 
minor division, the correspondence betiveen the units or parts of 
units of a linear dyad-deme or triad. From a third point of view, 
that of the embryologist, "we trace the development of each multi- 
<*eliular organism (1) from the embryonic layers and systems into 
which the secondary unit (gastrula or plant embryo) differentiates, 
(2) from a iinit-deme or unit of the inferior order or orders of 
individuality. The parts and units thus recognized by ontogenetic 
research, rcspe<ffiv(dy or successively hormdcrmic, hoimsysiemic, 
and hornodemfe, may then conveniently be termed (indifferently 
eave for considerations of priority) cither “specially homologous,” 

“ homogenous,” “ homophylic,” or “homogenetic^” in the language 
of phylogenetic theory. These three great classes of morphological 


correspondence — promorphologieal, tectologieal, and embryologieal 
— may or, may not coincide. But the coniplctest homology, 
in which all forms of resemblance unite and from which they 
differentiate, is that expressed in the cell theory, or rather in that 
ovum theory which underlies it, and which Agassiz therefore not 
unjustly regarded as “ the greatest discovery in the natural sciences 
of modern times. ” ^ 

§ 8. Mesidts to Taxonomy. — The advance and modification of 
classifications which follow each morphological advance have been 
pointed out above, and taxonomy thus never quite reaches a level 
with morphological knowledge. That it requires much reform at 
present is obvious. Although the dogma of th e constancy of species 
is no longer maintained, its results survive, and perhaps a majority 
of groups have still to be remonographed in tlie generalizing s})irit 
wmi 'W'hich Haeckel has treated the calcareous Sponges, or Car- 
penter, Parker, and Brad}?' the Foraminifiera. The union of the 
Protophyta and Protozoa into the Protista (a generalization which 
research is constantly confirming) involves a final abaiidonineiit of 
the mediaeval figment of three kingdoms of nature, and a revival of 
the Organisata of Linnteiis. Physiological prejudices, too, are not 
completely expelled ; hence, for instance, the constant attempts 
to separate Aiiirnalia and Vegetabilia by physiological character- 
istics, which would bo irrelevant even if in themselves valid. A 
strictly morphological standard must be applied to the construction 
of classifications and the pruning of genealogical trees ; organisms 
are “ higher ” or “ lower ” not according to their stage of evolution 
in beauty or intelligence hut (as Huxley has most clearly pointed 
out in the essay referred to under § 6) to the degree of morphological 
differentiation by excess, suppression, or coalescence which they 
exhibit. Thus the supreme position of ilan in classification must 
be abandoned, since the Primates are simply one of the less special- 
ized, i.e., lower orders of Mammals, and the Mammals themselves 
are on the whole distinctly less specialized than the Birds, or per- 
haps even some of the higher Reptiles. The morphological import- 
ance of the “vegetable kingdom” sinks when tested by such a 
standard. The (Sormophytes are all nothing more than an axis 
with appendages, and as "such may fairly be compared, not with 
the entire animal assemblage, but merely to that group which is 
homomorphic (or rather isomorphic) with them as reducible to 
axis and appendages too. Sucli a group we find in the .Hydrome- 
dusfe, which w-e can easily model in imagination into all the spe<?ial- 
izatioris of the floral world, a single genus like Clava or Tubolarla 
affording a starting-point for countless ‘ ' natural orders. ” 

§ 9. Jlelation of Morphology io Physiology. — Although the pure 
morphologist investigates laws of structure only, and rightly elimi- 
nates the conceptions of life, environment, and funettion, yet if kept 
permanently apart from physiological coiivsidcratious his labours 
would be incomplete and his results inexplicable, if not indeed 
almost illusory. For, however deeply one })cnetrates through super- 
ficial and adaptive characters to an apparently permanent and 
fundamental morphological type, this is itself but an earlier adapta- 
tion, showing the fading traces of an earlier adaptation still. And, 
conversely, the most superficial of adaptive characters, if trans- 
mitted to numerous varying descendants, may attain high morpho- 
logical importance. The morphological aspect of an oi'ganism is 
merely statical, and, like tliat of an eddy or a vortex-ring, becomes 
only truly intelligible wlien viewed in its dynamic aspect; and 
thus, though the demonstration of the structural unity of the 
organic world is in itself a great result, yet the desire of a deeper 
explanation of form as determined by function and environment 
I is thereby rendered all the more jn-essiiig. An example may be 
; taken from botany. Thus Airy beautifully explains the pheiio- 
! mena of pliyllo taxis as adaptations to bud-life. Or again, in a 
common nower, say the Bead-nettle, all the details of form are in- 
deed described by the systematist 'with equal minuteness (a pro- 
ceeding which, except in so fiiras serving for specific identification, 
is of no further scientific value), hut receive separate interpretation 
from the two distinct standpoints of the morphologist and physio- 
logist. The latter, to -wliom form is important merely so far as 
explanatory of function, shows how the tough persistent calyx is 
protective against various dangers, how the corolla servos to "lure 
the fertilizing bees, wMch find in its lip a landing stage and in 
each lateral process a hold-fast, while its hood at once protects the 
pollen against rain and determines the curvature of the stamens, — 
this curvature, as well as their <lidynamous arrangmnent, median 
position, and linearly arranged anther-lobes being all adaptations 
through the medium of the bee’s hairy baijk to meet the similarly 
placed stigma of another flower, — and so on. The morphologist, 
on the other hand, analyses the calyx into its iive constituent sepals, 
reduces the corolla to a regular pentameroiis type, ascertains the 
position of the four stamens, and asserts the loss of a fifth posterior 
one, finds the ovary to be primitively two-celled, and thus reaches 
a schematic conception of a not archetypal but , ancestral form. 
This ground-form itself, however, suggests a new train of considera- • 
tions both morphological and 3)hysiological respecting the ori gin. of ' 

i For see Lankester, iw. M&g. 1^70,' or : 
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thiwS primeval flower from a somewliat feni-Hke Cryptogam, of wliiclx 
the foliage-leaves, the envelopes of the spore-hearing leaves, the 
micro- and inacrosporangiosphores had become permanently differ- 
entiated in ascending order ; of which the microspores, doubtless 
through the intervention of a spore -eating insect, had come to ger- 
minate upon the macrosporangium instead of upon the ground ; and 
in which this variation (evidently advantageous, since making ferti- 
lization at once more certain and more economical) was aided to per- 
petuate itself by the contemporaneous evolution of those floral colours 
which are nascent even among the Thallophytes. And thus the mor- 
phologist, though excluding teleological and functional considera- 
tions from his anatomical researches, has yet a physiological ideal, 
and enters sooner or later upon a new series of inquiries — -those of the 
interdependence of sti’uctiire and function. Milne-Edwards’s law of 
the physiological division of labour, Dohrn’s principle of functional 
change, the speculations of Claude Bernard, Spencer, and Haeckel, 
experimental inquiries such as thOvSe of Semper, where organisms 
are subjected to special modifications of their environment, and 
the like, are all contributions to this newest and evolutionary 
department of morphology. Such ideas are even applied to the 
study of cellular morphology. Thus, Spencer points out the relation 


of the shapes of cells to their environments; James ingeniously 
explaihs the occurrence of cell-division by the rapid increase of 
bulk over surface which the growth of a solid involves, and the 
corresponding increase of difficulty of nutrition; and the writer 
has attempted to explain the forms of free and united cells as 
specializations of a (protomyxoid) cycle in wiiich variations of fiiue- 
tional activity are accompanied by the assumption of correspondipg 
forms, the whole series of changes depending upon the properties 
of protoplasm under the variations in the siipidy of energy from 
the environment. Kauber, His, and others have even attempted to 
explain embryological phenomena in terms ot the simplest cellular 
mechanics, hut as yet such speculations are soniewliat crude. ^ 

§ 10. Orientation and SiiMiinsioiis of Morphology . — ^^The position 
of morphology in the classification of the sciences and the ] )roper 
mode of subdividing it cannot be discussed within thest* limits, 
although the latter is especially the sulqect of min'h disagreement. 
The position above assumed, that of inekiding under in mpliology 
the whole statical aspects of the organic world, is that of Haecktd. 
Spencer, Huxley, and most recent ahimal morphologists ; Ijotanists 
frequently, however, still use the term under its earlier ami inore 
limited significance.- GE. - 


MOEEIS, Eobeet (1734-1806), American statesman, 
was born at Liverpool, England, on 20tli January 1734. 
At the age of thirteen he accompanied his father to America, 
and after serving in a counting-house at Philadelphia 
he became in 1754 partner in the business. From 1776 
to 1778 he was delegate to the Continental Congress, and 
he was one of those who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. During the war he served on the committee of 
ways and means, and freely placed his immense wealth at 
the disposal of his country, his personal credit being at 
one time pledged to the amount of $1,400,000. He also 
in 1780 established the Bank of North America, and until 
1784 acted as superintendent of finance. In 1786 he be- 
came a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, and he was 
one of the convention W'hich framed the Federal constitu- 
tion in 1787. From 1786 to 1795 he was United States 
senator. On account of the disastrous result of some of 
his financial speculations Morris passed the later years of 
his life in a debt prison. He died at Philadelphia, 8th 
May 1806. Eobert Morris had as his assistant-superin- 
tendent of finance Gouverneur Morris (1752-1816), with 
whom he engaged also in several mercantile enterprises. 
Gouverneur Morris, who rose to some eminence as a states- 
man and orator, was more fortunate in his speculations 
than his colleague, and latterly became celebrated for the 
munificence of his hospitality. He was the author of a 
series of essays on currency and finance, which are included 
in the Life-, Correspondence.^ and Writings of Goimerneicr 
Morris^ 3 vols., edited by Jared Si^arks, 1832. 

MOEEIS-DANCE, or Moeeice-bance, a performance 
for a long time associated with certain festive seasons in 
England, but now wholly discontinued. The origin of the 
name is doubtful ; and whether the dance was indigenous 
to England, or was introduced by John of Gaunt from 
Spain, or was borrowed from the French or Flemings, 
must be left to conjecture. That, as the name would 
seem to indicate, it was a development of the morisco-' 
dance , or Spanish fandango is not, however, invalidated 
by the fact that the morisco was for one person only, for, 
although latterly the morris-dance was represented by 
various characters, uniformity in this respect was not 
always observed, and the elements of the dance may have 
been borrowed from the morisco. There are few references 
to it earlier than the reign of Henry VII., but it would 
appear that in the reign of Henry VIII, it was an almost 
essential part of the principal village festivities. Although 
allusions to it in poems are very frequent in the 16th and 
17th centurieSj nothing more- than fragmentary descriptions 
have been hand& dovsm to so that an accurate knovf-: 
ledge of its chaiSteristic fegrfures at even any paxticul^ i- 
period is imposs|bie. In earlier times it was ,usiia”“^ 


danced by five men and a boy dressed in a girFs habit,, 
who was called Maid Marian. There were also twit 
musicians ; and, at least sometimes, one of the dancers,, 
more gaily and richly dressed than the others, acted as 
/‘foreman of the morris.’’ The garments of the dancers 
were ornamented with bells tuned toditferent notes so as to 
sound in harmony.^ Eobin Hood, Friar Tuck, and Little 
John were characters extraneous to the original dance, 
and were introduced when it came to be associated with, 
-the May-games. At Betley, in StatFordshire, there is a 
painted window of the time of Henry YIIL, or earliev, 
portraying the morris, — the characters including 
Marian, Friar Tuck, the hobby-horse, the pijier, the tabourer, 
the fool, and five other i}ersans apparently representing 
various ranks or callings. The hobby-horse, wiiich, latterly 
at least, W' as one of the principal cliaracters of the dance, 
consisted of a wooden figure attached to the person of tiie 
actor, wm w^as covered with trappings reaching to the 
ground, so as to conceal his feet. The monis-danee wus 
abolished along with the May-games and other festivitic*s 
by the Puritans, and, although revived at the Eestoration, 
the pageant gradually degenerated in character and deelincil 
in importance. Maid Marian latterly wus personated by 
a clown wrho w^as called Malkin. Though tlie dance is no w 
whoUy discontinued, it is probable that some of the original 
elements of it still survive in a country-dance wiiich, under 
the same name, is still popular in the north of England. 

See Douce, “ Dissertations on the Ancient l\Ion-is Dance,” in his 
Jllustratiom of Shakspeare (1S39) ; Strutt, Sportsi.nidPtuH(hnt?HOffh€ 
Beople of England ; and Brand, Popular Antiqmtics (lSi9). 

MOEEISON, Eobeet (1782-1834), the first Protestant 
missionary to China, wx\s born of Scottish parents at 
Morpeth, Northumberland, on 5th January 1782. After 
receiving an elementary education in Newcastle, he "was 
apprenticed to a lastmaker, but his spare hours w’eiv 
devoted to studies connected wuth theology, and in 1803 
he was received into the Independent academy at Hoxtou. 
In the followfing year he offered his services to the London 
Missionary Society, by w^hicli, after lie had attended the 
mission college of Gosport and studied Chinese under a 
native teacher, he w^as sent to Canton in 1807. .'He was 
appointed translator to the East India Company s factory 

^ See, Biology, vol. iii. p. 681 sg. ; Speueer, Pruiciples (f EotK ; 
Haeckel, Gen* Morph. ; C. Bernard, Phenoou-nrH d. I, 'c/V omitunis 
an. et atix rig. ; Semper, Animal Life (1880) ; Jauu's, Kdin. 
Med. Journal, 1883; Geddes, Zool. Anzeiger, 1883; lisniher. Morph. 
Jahrb., vi. ; Haeckel, Kalksclnoanmr^ i p. 4S1, 

^ See Haeckel, Gm. Moiph., i. Introduction ; also Comte, PhiL 
Pos., iii. (1851-1854); Spencer, of Biol, i. ; Gegenbaur, Comp. 

Anat ; Asa Gray, Manual \ antd the article Biology : also Geddes, 
Jma Zeitsohr., 1883. 

: ®^See Sir Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, note on a dress pro- 
ser'ggd by tbe glover incorporation of Pertb. 
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there in 1808, and, in addition to his official duties con- 
nected with this post, laboured with intense applica,tion 
at a Chinese Grammcvr and a translation of the Kew 
Testament, both of which were published in 1814, In 
1817 he published Vieto of China for Philological Pur- 
and Ms translation of the entire Bible was completed 
in the following year. His next enterprise was the estab- 
lishment of an Anglo-Ghinese college at Malacca for “ the 
reciprocal cultivation of Chinese and European literature, 
■which was opened in 1820. In 1 82 1 his Chinese Dictionary 
was published by the East India Company at an expense 
of ,£15,000. Leaving China at the close of 1823 he spent 
two years in England, where he advocated Chinese missions 
before large and enthusiastic audiences, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Returning to China in 1826 
he set himself to promote education and to prepare a 
Chinese commentary on the Bible and other Christian 
literature. He died at Canton on 1st August 1834. His 
Memoirs, compiled by his widow, ■were published in 1839 
(2 vols. 8vo, London). 

MORRISTOWN, a city of the United States, county 
seat of Morris county, New Jersey, lies on the Whippany 
rivei:, 31 miles from New York by the Morris and Essex 
division of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road, It was twice the headquarters of the American 
army during the War of Independence, and Washington’s 
residence, owned by the Washington Association, assisted 
by the State, is a half-mile to the east. On Whatnong 
mountain, 3 miles distant, stands the State insane asylum, 
usually called Morristown Asylum, a vast granite building 
1243 lect long, erected in 1874-1875, and capable of ac- 
commodating 1000 patients. The population in 1880 
was 5418. 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), artist 
and inventor, was born at the foot of Breed’s Hill, Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, on 27th April 1791, His father was 
the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., the author of Morse’s 
Geography. At the age of fourteen Samuel Morse entered 
Yale College ; under the instruction of Professors Day and 
Silliman he received the first impulse towards those elec- 
trical studies with which his name is mainly identified. 
In 1811 Morse, whose tastes during his early years led 
him more strongly towards art than towards science, be- 
came the pupil of Washington Allston, then the greatest of 
American artists, and accbmpanied his master to England, 
where he remained four years. His success at this period 
■was considerable; but on his return to America in 1815 
he failed to obtain commissions for historical paintings, 
and after working on portraits for two years at Charleston, 
8.C., he removed first to Washington and afterwards to 
Albany, finally settling in New York. In 1825 he laid 
the foundations of the National Academy of Design, and 
was elected its first president, an office vrhich he filled 
until 1845. The year 1827 marks the revival of Morse’s 
interest in electricity. It was at that time that he learned 
from Professor J. hi Dana of Columbia College the ele- 
mentary facts of electromagnetism. As yet, however, he 
was devoted to his art, and in 1829 he again went to 
Europe to study the old masters. 

The year of his return, 1 832, may be said to close the 
period of his artistic, and to open that of his scientific life. 
On board the packet-ship ‘‘Sully,” which sailed from 
Havre 1st October 1832, while discussing one day with 
his fellow-passengers the properties of the electromagnet, 
he was led to remark : “ If the presence of electricity can 
be made visible in any part .of the circuit, I see no reason 
why intelligence may not be transmitted by electricity." 
It was not a novel proposition, but the process of foimiP . 
kting it started in his mind a train of new and momento|a| 
ideas. The current of electricity, he knew, woul# 


instantaneously any distance along a wire ; and if it were 
interrupted a spark would appear. It now occurred 
to him that the spark might represent a part of speech, 
either a letter or a number ; the absence of the spark, 
another part ; and the duration of its absence, or of the 
spark itself, a third, so that an alphabet might be easily 
formed, and words indicated. In a few days he had 
completed rough drafts of the necessary apparatus, which 
he displayed to his fellow-passengers.^ During the twelve 
years that followed Morse was engaged in a painful struggle 
to perfect his invention and secure for it a proper presenta- 
tion to the public. The refusal of the Government to com- 
mission him to paint one of the great historical pictures in 
the rotunda of the Capitol seemed to destroy all his old 
artistic ambition. In poverty he pursued Ms new enter- 
prise, making his own models, moulds, and castings, deny- 
ing himself the common necessaries of life and encountering 
embarrassments and delays of the most disheartening kind. 
It was not until 1836 that he compi'eted any apparatus 
that would work, his original idea having been supple- 
mented by Ms discovery in 1835 of the “relay,” by means 
of which the electric current might be reinforced or renewed 
where it became weak through distance from its source. 
Finally, on 2d September 1837, the instrument was 
exhibited to a few friends at his room in the university 
building, New York, where a circuit of 1700 feet of copper 
wire had been set up, with such satisfactory results as to 
awaken the practical interest of the Messrs Tail, iron and 
brass w-orkers in New Jersey, who thenceforth became asso- 
ciated with Morse in his undertaking. Morse’s petition 
for a patent was dated 2Sth September 1837, and was 
soon followed by a petition to Congress for an appro- 
i priation to defray the expense of subjecting the telegraph 
to actual experiment over a length sufficient to establish 
its feasibility and demonstrate its value. The committee 
on commerce, to whom the petition was referred, reported 
favourably. Congress, however, adjourned without making 
the appropriation, and meanwhile Morse sailed for Europe 
to take out patents there. The trip was not a success. 
In England his application was refused, on the alleged 
ground that his invention had been already published ; 
and, while he obtained a patent in Fiuiice, it was subse- 
quently appi'opriated by the French Government without 
compensation to himself. His negotiations also with Russia 
proved futile, and after a year’s absence he returned to 
New York. On 23d February 1843 Congress passed the 
long-delayed appropriation, steps were at once taken to 
construct a telegraph from Baltimore to Washington, and 
on the 24th of May 1844 it was used for the first time. 
Morse’s patents were already secured to him and his asso- 
ciates, and companies were soon formed for the erection of 
telegraph lines ail over tlie United States. In the year 
1847 Morse was compelled to defend his invention in the 
courts, and successfully vindicated his claim to be called 
the original inventor of the electromagnetic recording tele- 
graph. Thenceforward Morse’s life was spent in witnessing 
the growth of his enterprise and in gathering the honours 
which an appreciative public bestowed upon him. As 
years went by he received from the various foreign Govern- 
ments their highest distinctions, while in 1858 the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Piedmont, Russia, the Holy See, Sweden, Tuscany, and 
Turkey appropriated the sum of 400,000 francs in recog- 
nition of the use of his instruments in those countries. In 
the preparations for laying the first Atlantic cable he took 
an active part, though the attempt of 1857, in -which he 
personally engaged, was not successfuL , -He died 2d April 

^ Five years later the captain of tlie^^fideSiSdiiinder oath 
Morse’s completed instrument ■with that Morse had explained 

on board the “S'ally” in 1882. ‘'Mr"”' ' 
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1872, at New York, wliere his statue in bronze now stands 
in the Central Park, His instrument and alphabet are 
now used on 95 per cent, of the telegraph wires of the 
world. (s. I, p.) 

MOESHANSK, a district town of Eussia, situated in 
the government of Tainboff, 58 miles (187 miles by rail) 
to the north of the capital of the province on the Tsna 
river, a tributary of the Oka, and on the railway between 
Moscow and Orenburg. The village Morsha was founded 
onty in the middle of the 17 th century, and received 
municipal institutions in 1779 ; but a hundred years ago it 
was already a "wealthy town, owing to its situation in a 
most fertile district. Since it -was brought into railway 
communication with Eiazhsk (on the railway bet%veen 
Moscow and Eiazan) it has acquired still more importance, 
and has become the chief centre for trade in wheat raised 
in the governments of Tamboff, Penza, Saratoff, and in the 
eastern districts of the government of Eiazan. Merchants 
from Moscow, Yaroslav, Vladimir, St Petersburg, and the 
Baltic ports come to Morshansk to make large purchases 
of grain, flour, hemp-seed, tallow, and potash. These are 
sent, either to the Shilovskaya loading-place, or by rail to 
Moscow. There are in Morshansk several steam flour- 
mills, distilleries, and large store-houses for grain ; the 
town, though built of w'ood, is cleaner than most of the 
towns of the black-earth region. Morshansk has also some 
importance for the import of manufactured ware brought 
from the north and sent theiice to the villages of the neigh- 
bouring districts. Population, 20,000. 

MOETALITY TABLES. See Insurance, vol. xiii. p, 
169 sq.- 

MOETGAGE. The general object of mortgage is to 
■secure a money debt by making it a charge on land, so that, 
if the debt be not paid by a time agreed upon between the 
parties, the creditor may sell the land and pay himself 
out of the proceeds. In English law this is done by a 
co-nveyance of the land in absolute terms to the creditor, 
subject only to its being defeated if the debt should be 
paid at the time fixed — an arrangement to which the law 
has attached peculiar incidents designed to carry out its 
real object. An absolute conveyance, hoivever, is by no 
means essential to the purposes of mortgage. 

The history of mortgage transactions in Eoman law 
shows three well-marked stages. In the beginning the 
estate was conveyed absolutely to the creditor, who made 
a covenant (fiducia) to reconvey it when the debt should 
be paid. All the interest, however, in the meantime passed 
from the debtor to the creditor, and should the latter 
refuse to reconvey there was no remedy to the original 
owner except a personal action. In the second stage 
(that of pigmis) the property did not pass to the creditor ; 
he merely received possession of the thing pledged, together 
with certain rights of sale, &c., in the event of payment not 
being made at the time appointed. Lastly, \vithout part- 
ing with the possession even of the pledge the debtor 
could create a lien or charge {hj/potJieca) over it in favour 
of the creditor, who acquired thereby a right on failure 
of payment to follow the thing by real action against the 
possessor, whosoever he might be, and to repay himself 
from the proceeds of his sale. 

The mortgage of English law is the result of two dis- 
tinct influences. Its origin and form belong to the common 
law ; the restrictions by which it is made to serve the 
purpose of a security only, and nothing more, belong to the , 
courts of equity. In the eye of the common laW- the 
mortgagee was the owner of the estate conveyed in the 
mortgage; inequity the mortgager remains the real either, 
and the mortgagee is merely an eneuuxbrancfer. A, Hie 
oismer of land in freehold, conveys to B aihd'li^ "heirs, with 
a proviso that on repayment of money lent B to A, On 
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a future day, with interest until payment, B or his heirs 
will reconvey the estate to A and his heirs, and that, until 
default be made in payment, A and his heirs may hold 
without interruption from B and his heirs. This is a 
common mortgage of land, and at law, after failure of 
payment, the land belonged absolutely to the mortgagee, 
while in the meantime, before payment, the legal estate 
was considered to be vested in him, subject only to being 
defeated by payment at the proper time. The Court of 
Chancery first interfered in the reign of J ames I. to decree 
a redemption after forfeiture, and a case in the reign of 
Charles I. decides that payment after forfeiture has the 
same effect as payment before. The right of the mort- 
gager to redeem his estate after it has been forfeited, 
according to the terms of the deed, is called his equity of 
redemption. N o agreement between the parties was suffered 
to oust the jurisdiction of the court, or to deprive the 
debtor of his equity of redemption. And this equity, at ‘ 
first regarded as a mere right of the debtor, became 
established in course of time as an estate in land which 
descended to the heirs of the mortgager. On the other 
hand, the interest of the mortgagee is part of his personal 
estate, and passes to his executor and not to his heir. In 
spite of the terms of the mortgage, the owner of the land 
is still the owner, and the mortgagee is a creditor for the 
money he advanced and the interest thereon. It may be 
a question wdiether a given deed is a conveyance or a 
mortgage, and the court, in deciding, will look at all the 
circumstances of the case, and will treat it as a mortgage 
when it was the real intention of the parties that it should 
operate as a security only. Thus, if the price was grossly 
inadequate, if the purchaser "was not let into immediate pos- 
session, if he accounted for the rents to the grantor, retaining 
an amount equivalent to interest, if the expense of the 
deed was borne by the gx’antor, there w''ould be reason to 
believe that the conveyance was oiity meant to be a mort- 
gage. And “once a mortgage, aiw^ays a mortgage;'’^ no 
subsequent agreements can change its character. 

A mortgagee may, however, on default of payment file 
a bill of foreclosure requiring the mortgager to pay the 
amount of the debt with interests or costs by an appointed 
day, or submit to be deprived of his equity of redemption. 
The effect of failure to pay by the time appointed would 
he to make the mortgagee absolute owner of the estate ; 
hut the court in any foreclosure* suit may, at the request 
of either side, order a sale instead of a foreclosure. And 
a power of sale is now implied as one of the incidents of 
the mortgage, unless forbidden or varied by express des- 
tination. The mortgagee is entitled to retain out of the 
proceeds of the sale the amount of his principal, interest, 
and costs, the sui-plus belonging to the mortgager. A 
mortgager cannot require the creditor to receive payment 
before the time appointed in the deed ; and, on default of 
payment at the appointed time, he must give the creditor 
six months’ notice of his intention to pay off the mortgage, 
so that the creditor may have time “to look out for a 
fresh security for his money.” 

When the same land is successively mortgaged to different 
persons, their rights take priority according to their chrono- 
logical order. But the operation of equitable doctrines 
in the formation of the law of mortgage leads to an im- 
portant modification of this rule. Of the successive mort- 
gagees, the first only takes the legal estate, and this, 
according to the maxim of the Court of Chancery, will 
turn the scale when there is an equality of equitable rights 
between two contracting parties. Thus, if the third mort- 
gagee had no notice at the time of making his advance of 
the existence of the second mortgagee, the equities of the 
two claimants ar^. j^upposed to be equal, and if nothing 
else intervened priority of time would decide the order of 


their rights. But if the third mortgagee gets an assign- 
ment of the first mortgage, he can tach his third mortgage 
to the first, and so postpone the second mortgagee. And 
if the first mortgagee himself makes an additional advance 
after the date of the second mortgage, hiit without notice 
of it, his whole debt will take precedence of the second 
mortgagee. A similar result of equitable rules is seen in 
the consolidation of securities. Two separate estates, 
mortgaged at different times and for different sums of 
money by the same mortgager to the same mortgagee, are 
regarded as consolidated, so that the whole of the land 
becomes security for the whole of the money, and the 
ovmer cannot redeem either mortgage without redeeming 
the other. So that, as Mr Justice Williams reasons, no 
person can safely lend money on a second mortgage, for, 
in addition to the risk of a third mortgagee there 

is the danger that, if the mortgager should have mortgaged 
another estate for more than its value, the holder of the 
deficient security may buy in the first mortgage, consoli- 
date it with his own, and exclude the second mortgagee. 

Ah' "equitable, mortgage is constituted simply by the 
deposit of title-deeds in security for money advanced. 
The enactment of the Statute of Frauds that no action shall 
be brought on ‘^any contract or sale of lands,’' &c., or any 
interests in or concerning them unless the agreement be 
in writing and signed by the party to be charged, has been 
cited as incompatible with the recognition of equitable 
•mortgages, but it is argued by Lord Abiiiger that the Act 
was never meant to affect such a tiunsaction. The deeds 
which are the evidence of title could not be recovered in 
an action at law, and, if they were claimed in equity, the 
court would require the claimant to do equity by repaying 
the money borrowed on the deposit. Any subsequent 
legal mortgagee, having notice of the deposit, will be post- 
poned to the equitable mortgagee, and when the legal 
mortgagee has not inquired as to the title-deeds the court 
will • impute to him such knowledge as he would have 
acquired if he had made inquiry. 

As to mortgages of personal property see Pledge. 

XJnited States . — In the United States there is great diversity iix 
the extent to whicl'i equitable principles have been formally substi- 
tuted for the rules of the common law in dealing with mortgages. 
Washburn {Law of Real Propert!/^ vol. ii.) arranges the States into 
three ‘‘pretty well-delmcd classes.’’ In the first, the mortgage 
■deed is held to create a seizin of and an estate in the premises, with 
all its common law incidents, to be enforced if need be by eject- 
ment. In the second, the mortgagee’s rights are limited to such 
as the rules of equity prescribe, and may not be enforced by a suit 
at law. In the third, the mortgagee’s interest is not deemed an 
4>sfute at all, but is here only to be enforced by the sale of the pre- 
mises as a imjans of paying the debt. In the first class come 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, IsTew Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Indiana, Missouri, Korth Carolina, Mississippi, Minnesota; 
in the second, Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Texas; in the third, California, Georgia, and Hew 
York, to which may be added Oregon. (E. R.) 

MOIITIPICATIOH’, a term used in surgery signifying 
a local death. Any cause which interferes with the blood- 
supply of a portion of the body will, if sufficiently pro- 
longed or sufficiently severe, give rise to mortification. In 
some cases the death may be preceded by inflammation ; 
in others, as in old people with diseased vessels, the part 
may die in consequence simply of insufficient blood-supply 
without any previous inflammation. The part is said to 
mortify ; the process is termed gangrene ; the dead part is 
called a slough. A severe injury may end in mortifica- 
tion. Extreme heat as in severe burns, or extreme cold 
as in frost-bite, may give rise to the condition. Those 
parts of the body farthest from the centre of the circula- 
tion are most liable to mortification. Frost-bite, for .ex- 
ample, may attack the toes or fingers , as well as those 
parts which are most exposed to tha,^cbld, more particu- 
larly the point of the nose Or the ‘ The part affected 


becomes pale, bloodless, cold, and insensible. Th great 
point to attend to is to restore the circulation gradually, 
using gentle friction. If the person is brought before a 
fire, or if any hot applications are used, then a rapid re- 
action may issue in a severe inflammation, which may be 
followed by mortification. Chilblain is a mild form of 
frost-bite occurring in young people with sluggish circula- 
tions, very often caused by sitting down before a strong 
fire with cold feet; any one suffering from cold feet or 
hands should take plenty of exercise, and if after a return 
from a sharp walk the feet remain cold the heat should be 
restored by rubbing with a rough towel. 

MOETMALST, Statutes of. The object and effect of 
these enactments are treated in the articles CHAurry and 
CoEPOEATiON The following is a list of the Mort- 

main Acts :• — 

9 Henry III. c, 36 (Magna Charta) ; 7 Edward I. st. 2, e. 1 
(De Religiosis) ; 13 Edward I, c. 32 ; 13 Edward I. c. 41 ; IS Ed- 
ward I. st. 1, c, 3 ; 27 Edward I, st. 2 ; 34 Edward I. st. 3; 18 
Edward HI. st. 3, c. 3 ; 15 Richard II. c. 5 ; 21 Henry VIII. c. 6, 
s. 5 ; 23 Henry VIII. c. 10 ; 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 8, s. 51 ; 
35 Elizabeth, c. 4 ; 21 Janies I. c. 1 ; 13 and 14 Charles II. c. 6, 
s. 10 ; 29 Charles II. c. 8 ; 7 and 8 William III. c. 37 ; 9 George II. 
c. 36 ; 43 George III. c. 108; 9 George IV. c. 85; and 2 aiul 3 
William IV. c. 115. 

MOETON, James Douglas, fourth earl of (1530-1581), 
regent of Scotland, second son of Sir George Douglas of 
Pittendriech, was born at Dalkeith in 1530. Having 
married Elizabeth, daughter of the third earl of Morton, 
he through her succeeded in 1553 to the title and estates 
of his fatlier-iii-law. After the return of Queen Mary in 
1561 he was chosen a privy councillor, and in 1563 he 
became lord high chancellor. Though liis sympathies were 
Protestant, he took no part in the combination of Protestant 
barons in 1565, but he headed the armed force of 150 men 
who took possession of Holyrood Palace to effect the assas- 
sination of Eizzio, and it was to his house that the leading 
conspirators adjourned while a messenger was sent to obtain 
Mary’s signature to the “bond of security.” The queen, 
before complying with the request, escaped to Dunbar, 
and on her return to Edinburgh with an escort of 2000 
men Morton and the other leaders fled to England. After 
her marriage with Bothwell, Morton returned, and with 
I 600 men appeared before Borthwick Castle, where the 
queen, in dread of a rising, had taken refuge. He was 
present at the remarkable conference at Carberry Hill, 
and he also took an active part in obtaining the consent 
of the queen at Lochleven to an abdication. Thereupon 
he was reappointed lord high chancellor, and also succeeded 
Bothwell as lord high admiral On the death of the earl 
of Mar he became regent (October 1572). Through his 
persistence in recovering the crown jewels from the countess 
of Argyll, widow of the earl of Moray, Morton awakened 
the bitter animosity of Argyll and Athole, who persuaded 
the young king James YI. to assume the government. 
Morton deemed it prudent to resign, and for a time retired 
to Lochleven, but shortly afterwards, with the assistance 
of his nephew, the earl of Mar, he obtained possession of 
Stirling Castle, where the king was residing, and thus for 
a time recovered his old influence. Suddenly, however, 
he was accused by James Stewart, earl of xirran, of having 
taken part in the murder of Darnley, the -fatlxer of the 
king, and being tried by a jury of sixteen peers, most of 
whom were his enemies, was condemned to death and be- 
headed on 2d June 1581. 

MCWlYEAU. See Guytoh be Moeveau. 

Mosaic (late Greek from a small 

stofie; also ixovereiov, i.e., refined, delicate work ; hence the 
Latin apus * is the fitting together of many, 

generally pieces of marble, opaque glass, coloured 

clays,, or other ' substances, so as to ,fom 
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design may be of various degrees of elaboration, from the 
simplest, almost monociiromatic, geometrical pattern to 
tbe most elaborate picture, with hgur e-subjects represented 
in colours of countless gradations. 

The earliest existing specimens of mosaic belong to one 
of the less important branches of the art — namely, the 
ornamentation on a small scale of jewellery, ivory thrones, 
and other furniture, or more rarely of some elaborate archi- 
tectural ornament. Most of this earliest sort of mosaic 
resembles in execution what are called cloisonnie enamels. 
In. the Louvre and in the British Museum are preserved 
some very beautiful ivory carvings in low relief, some from 
hTineyeh and. others from Egypt, in which figures of deities, 
ornaments formed of the lotus and papyrus plants, and 
royal cartouches are enriched by small pieces of glass or 
lapis-lazuli and other gem-like vStones, which are let into 
holes made in the ivory. Each minute piece is separated 
from the next by a thin wall or cloison of ivory, about as 
thick as cardboard, which thus forms a white outline, and 
sets oE the brilliance of the coloured stones. The favourite 
pattern in this sort of work for decorating the larger sur- 
faces appears to have been suggested by the feathers on a 
bird's wing. See IvoiiY, vol. xiii. pi. vii. fig. 3. 

Eecent excavations at Tel al-Yahudiya in Lower Egypt 
have brought to light some mosaics on a larger scale, but 
treated in the same way. These are caps of columns, wall 
tiles, and other objects, either of white limestone or earthen- 
ware, in which designs, chiefly some forms of the papyrus, 
are formed by brilliantly-coloured bits of glass or enamelled 
earthenware, let into a sinking in the tile or column. 
This form of mosaic was employed by the Greeks : the 
Erechtheum at Athens, built in the middle of the 5th 
century B.c., had the bases of some of its white marble 
columns ornamented with a plait -like design, in which 
pieces of coloured glass were inserted to emphasize the 
main lines of the pattern. 

Another, quite different sort of mosaic was known to 
the Egyptians of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. This 
is made entirely of glass, and is extremely minute. The 
finest known specimen is in the British Museum : it is a 
small tablet about three-eighths of an inch square, apparently 
the bezel of a ring, on which is represented the sacred 
hawk, — every feather on the bird’s wing being produced 
with a great number of colours and tints, each quite dis- 
tinct, and so minute that a strong magnifying glass is 
required to distinguish its details. 

The way in which this w'onderful little mosaic was pro- 
duced is extremely ingenious. I^umbers of long sticks of 
various-coloured glass were arranged in such a way that 
their ends produced the figure of the hawk ; other sticks 
of blue glass were placed all round so as to form the 
ground. The whole bundle of sticks of glass when looked 
at endwise now presented the figure of the hawk with a 
blue background, immensely larger than it afterwards be- 
came. The bundle was then heated till the sticks melted 
together, and the whole thick rod, softened by fire, was 
then drawn out to a greatly-diminished thickness. In 
this process the relative positions of the sticks of coloured 
glass forming the design were not altered. A slice of the 
rod was then cut off, and its faces polished, — the design, 
much reduced in size, of course being equally visible at 
both sides of the slice ; and thus the microscopic minute- 
ness of the mosaic was produced, with astonishing delicacy 
and refinement ; many slices, each showing the same, 
mosaic, could he cut from the same rod. 

The more important use of mosaic has been on a large 
scale either for pavements or for walls and vaulted ceil- 
ings. Mosaic for these purposes has '%.f^any writers, both 
ancient and modern, been divided on various systems into 
classes; perhaps the simplest classification is thefollowing:--i ' 


L For Faveme7its : — {a) Tesseiated, in which the design 
is formed of small cubes, generally of marble, more rarely 
of glass or clay ; (h) Sectile, ioimed of lai'ger j)ieees of 
marble, shaped and cut so as to fit accurately one with 
another. II. For Walls and Vaults:— Fictile or vermdcu- 
; pieces of opaque glass, in small cubes, arranged so 
as to form complicated pictures. 

This classification is not altogether satisfactory, more 
than one method often being employed in the same mosaic; 
as, in the “ opus Alexandriniim ” of meclheval miters, 
which is often partly tesseiated and partly sectile. 

Until Roman times we know but little of these kinds of 
mosaic. There is some evidence (in Pliny and other 
writers) to show that elaborate mosaic pavements, At 
cTTpiOTov or X(,doX6yrip.a^ were made by the Greeks in the 
4tii century b.c., or even earlier ; hut most of the nu- 
merous fine specimens of tesseiated work still existing in 
Greece, such as those at Sparta and Athens, must be re- 
ferred to the time of the Roman occupation. The best 
examples of Hellenic mosaic are some pavements dis- 
covered during the recent excavations at Olympia (see 
fig. 1 and Ausgrahungen zzi Olympia^ 1877-82). 

Among the Romans the use of mosaic, both of marble 
and opaque glass, was very extensive. According to 
Pliny (II. xxxvi. 25), they derived this art from the 
Greeks, but not until the time of the Third Punic War, 146 
B.O., while glass mosaics for -walls, “vitrejB parietes,’’ 
were a recent invention in his time. Many of these have 
been found at Pompeii ; most commonly they are used to 
decorate niches for fountains or statuettes. Judging from 
the description given by Vitruvius (vii. 1), and an examina- 
tion of numerous specimens of Roman tesseiated mosaics, 



Fig. 1.— Greek Pavement from the Temple of Keus at Olympia. 

the process of manufacture was the following. The earth 
was first carefully rammed down to a firm and even surface ; 
on this was laid a thick bed of stones, dry rubbish, and lime, 
called “rudus,” from 6 to 9 , inches deep, and above this 
another layer, 4 to 6 inches thick, called “nucleus,’’ of one 
part of lime to three of pounded brick, mixed with water ; 
on this, while still soft, the pattern could be sketched out 
with a wooden or metal point, and the tesserae or small bits 
of marble stuck into it, with their smoothest side upper- 
most. Lime, pounded white marble, and water were then 
mixed to the consistency of cream, forming a very hard- 
setting cement, called marmoratum.” This cement, while 
fluid, was pc^jjred over the marble surface, and well brushed 
into all the ’interstices between the tesserae. When the 



concrete and cement were both set, the surface of the pave- 
ment was rubbed down and polished. This kind of mosaic 
was largely used for floors of hypocausts ; the concrete bed 
was then supported on large tiles resting on numbers of 
short pillars: 

If used for tipper floors very strong joists were re- 
quired, and both Pliny (xxxvi, 25) and Vitruvius (vii. 1) 
recommend a imMe layer of boards, one crossing the other, 
on which the concrete and cement bedding was to be laid. 

The usual Eonian pavement was made of pieces of 
marble, averaging from a half to a quarter of an inch square, 
but rather irregular in shape. A few other, but quite 
exceptional, kinds of mosaic pavements have been found, 
such as that at the Isola Farnese, 9 miles from Eome, 
made of tile-iike slabs of green glass, and a fine ^‘sectile^^ 
pavement on the Palatine Hill, made of various-shaped 
pieces of glass, in black, wdiite, and deep yellow. In some 
eases— e.g., in the House of the Faun at Pompeii — ^glass 
tesserm in small quantities have been mixed with the 
marble ones, for the sake of greater brilliance of colour. 
Pompeii is especially rich in its mosaics both on floor and 
wails, almost every house having at least its vestibule 
paved in tliis way. 

In addition to graceful flowing patterns and geometrical de- 
signs, pictnre-like subjects of great elaboration frequently occur: 
of these the most iin})ortant is the large and minntely-exeeuted 
scene of the battle of Issus, found in the “ House of the Faim. ” It is 
of special ^nlne as being the chief classical historical picture still 
existing. It is a wen-clesigned though somewhat crowded com- 
■j josition, representing the moment of Alexander’s victorious charge 
against the cavalry of Darius. The expression of the faces and 
tile cliaracteristic dresses of the Greeks and Persians are repre- 
sented with great skill (see hg. 2). The tesseriie, as ivas always 
the case in this sort of work, are not all the same size, the smallest 
(oulj' about one-ton th of an inch square) being reserved for the faces, 
•where greatest retinement of detail was required. This was a floor- 
mosaic, though generally these miiiutely-executed works were 
aliixed to walls. 

The most skiifully-exccnted of all existing mosaics of this pictorial 
kind is tliat knovm as “ Pliny’s Doves,” found in Hadiiaii’s villa 
at Tivoli, and now in the Capitoline Museum. It may possibly be 
the one so liighly praised by Pliny (xxxvi 25) as the work of Sosus, 
for, although he describes it as 'being at Pergamuin, yet it was a 
common practice with the Romans to -transport these mosaics from 
one place to another, a.ud this very celebrated one may well have 
been brought to Tivoli to adorn the emperor’s villa. It is treated 
in a very realistic way : the light on the gold bowl, the plumage of 
the doves, and especially the reflexion in the -water of the drinking 
dove, are represented with wonderful skill. It is, in fact, far too 
pictorial, and, like the late mosaics in St Peter’s, Rome, is more 
remarkable for its technical skill than for any real artistic merit. 
Tliis excessive realism, produced with great difficulty and cost, is 
a not uncommon fault of tlie more elahoi’ate Roman mosaics, and 
was the inevitable result of the luxury and ostentation of imperial 
Home, which made art the bond-slave of the \vealthy, rather than 
the free, and natural expression of a whole people, as it w’as among 
the earlier Greekts. 

Another interesting mosaic from the wall of a liou.se at Pompeii, 
of extremidy delicate work, is a reliearsal scene in a Greek theatre, 
wliere the choregus is instructing the actors : it is specially re- 
markable from its being .signed as the work of Dioseorides of 
Samos. Other figiii’e-subjects are not uncommon, such as various 
representations of the victory of Theseus over the Minotaur, others 
of Achilles in Seyros, many hunting scenes, and the like. 

Throughout England, Germany, France, Spain, Asia 
Minor, and Northern Africa in no way have signs of 
Eoman occupation been left so clearly and in so con- 
spicuous a form as by the numerous large and generally 
well-preserved mosaic pavements which have at various 
times been discovered in all these countries. In many 
cases, long after ail traces of the walls of the buildings 
have disappeared, owing to their being dug up and re- 
moved for building piirpo.ses, the mosaics still remain to 
testify of the artistic power and mechanical skill of the 
Eoman colonists. 

Few countries are richer than England in these remains ; 
the great pavements of York, Woodciiest^r, Cirencester,, 
and inany other places are as elaborate in design and as. 


skiKully executed as any that now exist even in Rome 
itself. In whatever country these mosaics are found, 
their style and method of treatment are always much the 
same* the materials only of which the tesserae are made 
vary according to the stone or marble supplied by each 
country. In England, for instance, limestone or chalk 
often takes the place of the white marble so common in 
Italian and ISTorth African mosaics ; while, instead of red 
marble, a fine sort of burnt clay or red sandstone is gene- 
rally used ; other makeshifts had to be resorted to, and 
many of the Anglo-Roman mosaics are made entirely with- 
out marble. It is perhaps partly owing to the great 
wealth of Northern Africa in marbles of many colours and 
of varying shades that the finest of all Roman mosaics 
have been found in Algeria and Tunis, especialiy those 



Fiq. 2.— Part of a Per.sian’.s Head froia tlie Battle of Is.siis ; fall size. 


from Carthage, some of which have been brought to the 
British Museum. Bee Arcimologia, vol, xxxviii. p. 202. 

The range of colour in the marble tesserm is very great, 
and is made use of with wonderful taste and skill : there 
are three or four difterent shades of red, and an equal 
number of yellows and greens, the last colour in all its 
tints being almost peculiar to this part of Africa, and one 
of the most pleasant and harmonious in almost any com- 
bination. Deep black, browns, and bluish-greys are also 
abundant. The white marble which forms the ground of 
nearly all the designs is often not pure white, hut slightly 
striated with grey, giving great softness and beauty of 
texture to the surface, and doing away with too great 
monotony of tone. The Roman practice, common to ail 
their mosaics, of not fitting the tesserae quite closely 
together, but allowing the cement joints to show freely, 
was also of great value in giving eflect to the general 
texture of the surface — a point quite forgotten by some 
later mosaic-workers, who thought that the closer their 
tesserae were fitted together the better the mosaic would 
be. This remark does not apply to sectile mosaic, in which 
suiSicient variety can be given by the markings and veins 
in each piece >«if*.marbie. To return to the mosaics from 
Carthage, they are no less /excellent in design than iii 
the richness and beauty of their materials. Large spaces 
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are filled by grand sweeping curves of acanthus and other 
leaves, drawn with wonderful boldness and freedom of 
hand, and varied "with great wealth of invention. With- 
out the use of very small tesserae, much richness of effect 
is given by gradations of tints, suggesting light and 
shade, without a painful attempt to represent actual relief. 
The colours of the marbles used here and elsewhere by the 
'Bomans are so quiet and harmonious that it would have 
been almost impossible to produce with them a harsh or 
glaring design, and when used vdth the skill and strong 
artistic feeling of the mosaic-workers at Carthage the 
result is a real masterpiece of decorative design. In 
Borne, and in the Eoiiian colonies of Europe, this kind of 
marble tesselated mosaic was largely produced, with but 
little alteration in style or method of treatment, till the 
4th century. In Syria and Asia Minor the art survived 
some centuries later. 

Peiiiax^s the latest existing example in Eoine is that which deco- 
rates the vault of the ambulatory of the circular church of S. 
Costanza, built by Constantine the Great (320), outside the w'alls 
of Eome. This very interesting mosaic might from its style and 
materials have been executed in the 1st centmw, and is equal in 
beauty to any work of the kind in Italy. It shows no trace what- 
ever of the Byzantine influence which, in the next century, intro- 
duced into Italy a novel style of mosaic, in materials of the most 
glittering splendour. These S. Costanza mosaics are almost unique 
in Italy as an application of the old classical marble mosaic to the 
decoration of a Christiaii church. On the main compartment of the 
vaplt the surface is covered by vine branches, laden with gi*apes, 
twining in graceful curves over tlie space. In the centre is a large 
medallion with life-sized male bust, and at the lower part are vintage 
scenes — oxen carts bringing the grapes, and boys treading them in 
a vat. Other more geometrical designs, of cu’cles framing busts and 
full-length figurevS, with graceful borders, cover other parts of the 
vault. Farther east this classical style of mosaic appears to have 
lasted till the 6th century. At Kabr-Hirain, near Tyre, M. Eenan 
discovered among the ruins of a small three-apsed Christian church 
a fine mosaic pavement, covering the nave and aisles, thoroughly 
classical in style. The design, consisting of circles enclosing figures 
emblematic of the seasons, the months, and the Avinds, is almost 
the same as that of some mosaics discovered on the site of the Eoman 
Italica near Seville, and others at Ephesus and Halicarnassus in 
Asia Minor, Ho trace of other than classical influence is visible, 
and yet it is pretty clear, from the evidence of an inscription, inlaid 
among the marble tesserse, that the date of this pavement is not 
earlier than the latter part of the 6th century. A very similar 
mosaic, of about the same date, wns discovered at Heby Yunas, near 
Sidon. 

Medieval Mosaics , — These may be divided into four 
p>rincipal classes : — (1) those used to decorate walls and 
vaults, made of glass cubes ; (2) those for pavements, made 
of marble, partly in large shaped pieces, and partly in small ' 
tesserae; (3) glass in small pieces, either rectangular or 
triangular, used to enrich marble pulpits, columns, and 
other architectural features ; (4) wood mosaics. 

1. The wall mosaics were, in their origin, purely Byzan- 
tine, and appear to date from the beginning of the 5th 
century. They are made of coloured glass, rendered opaque 
by the addition of oxide of tin. The melted glass was cast 
into flat slabs, generally about half an inch thick, and then 
broken into small cubes. Every possible colour and grada- 
tion of tint was produced by the mediaeval glassmakers. 
Tesserae of gold (which were very largely used) and*. of 
silver were made thus : — the metal leaf was spread over 
one of the glass slabs, the colour of w^hich did not matter, 
as it was hidden by the gold or silver ; over this metal- 
coated slab a skin of colourless glass was fused, so as to 
protect the metal leaf from injury or tarnish; and then 
the slab was broken up into cubes, the ij/7)<f>oi yj>v(r€Qi of 
Byzantine writers. 

The method of putting together the mosaic was much 
the same as that employed by the Bomans in their tesse- 
lated pavements. A thick .coat of ceite^t was applied to 
the wall or vault, the outline indicated with a metal point, 
^d the cubes stuck one by one into the cement whiie it 
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was yet soft,— the difference being that no rubbing 

dowm and polishing were required, the faces of the glps 
tesserae showing the natural surface of the fracture, which 
was not quite level, and by this slight inequality of surface 
great additional lustre and brilliance of effect were given 
to the whole picture. 

Owing to the intense conservatism of Byzantine art, no 
regular stages of progression can be traced in this class of 
mosaic. Some of the 5th century mosaics at Bavenna are, 
in every way, as fine as those of the 12th, and it was not 
till the end of the 13th centuiy that any iniportant change 
in style took place, when Cimabue, and more especially 
his pupils Jacopo da Turrita and Taddeo Gaddi, applied 
their increased knowledge of the hiiinaii form and of the 
harmonies of colour to the production of the most 
tiful of all mosaics, such as those in the apse of S. 31 aria 
Maggiore in Borne. It must not, however, be supposed that 
during all this time (from the 5th to the 14th century) 
one steady level of excellence was kept up. The mosaics 
of the 9th century are inferior in drawing and general 
treatment to those both of the earlier and later time, while 
in Italy at least this art was almost entirely extinct during 
the 10th and 11th centuries. Extreme splendour of colour 
and jewel-like brilliance combined wdth the most stately 
gi'andeur of form are the main characteristic of this sort of 
decoration. Its most frequent application is to the sanc- 
tumy arch and apse of the early basilicas. 

A “majesty,’' or colossal central figure of Christ with saints 
standing on each side, is the most frequent motive. In many 
cases, especially in the 6th and 6tli centuries, Christ was represented 
as a Iamb, to whom the twelve apostle.s, in the form of shetq% are 
paying adoration. Christ, the Good Shepherd, is sometimes depicted 
as a beardless youth, seated among a circle of sheep — the treatment 
of the motive being obviously taken f]*ora pagan j’er.re.sentations 
of Orpheus playing to the beasts. The tomb of Galhi Hacidia has 
a good example of this subject, wit.h much of the ohl Roman grace 
in the drawing and composition. Frequently the Yirgin Mary, or 
the patron saint of the church, occupies tlie central space in the 
apse, with ranges of other saints on each .side. 

The “ Doom,” or Last Judgment, is a favourite subject for domes 
and sanctuary arches ; the Florence baptistery lias one of the grandest 
mosaic pictures of this subject, executed in the 13th century. The 
earlier baptisteries usually have the scene of Christ’s baptism,— the 
river Jordan being sometimes personified ina very classical mannei*, 
as an old man with flowing beard, lioldiiig an urn from which a 
sti'eam pours forth. S. Vitale at Ravenna has in the sanctuary a 
very interesting representation of Justinian and his empress Theo- 
dora (see fig. 3), attended by a numerous suite of courtiers and 
ladies ; these mosaics are certainly of the 6th century, and may 
be contemporary with Justiniaiq though the tact that he anil 
Theodora are each represented with a circular nimbus appears to 
, indicate that they were not then alive, t^ceiics from both Old and 
Hew Testaments or the lives of tlie saints ai-e also represented in 
almost endless variety, — generally on the walls of the body of the 
church, in square-shaped pictures, arranged in one or more tiers 
over the nave columns or arcade. 

In mosaics of the best periods the treatment of the forms 
and draperies is broad and simple, a just amount of relief 
being expressed by delicate gradations of tints. In mosaics 
of the 9th century the drawing is very aivkward, and the 
folds of the robes are rudely expressed in outline, with no 
suggestion of light and shade. 

A fui'ther application of this work wus to the decoration 
of broad bands over the columns, of the nave, as at B. 
Maria Maggiore in Eome, 5th century, and in the two 
churches of S. Apolliiiare at Bavenna, 6th century. In 
some cases almost the whole interior of the church wus 
encrusted in this magnificent w’ay, as at ^loureale Cat hedral, 
the Capella Palatina of Palermo, and B. Mark’s at Venice, 
the magnificence of which no words can describe; it is 
quite unrivalled by ,.thaj[j of any other buildings in the 
world, gee MoisrBE:4^,Er ‘ 

In these churchejs the mosaics cover soffits and angles 
entirely^ and give the' effect of a mass of solid gold and 
colour producing the utmost conceivable splendour of 
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decoration.^ In many cases vaulted ceilings -were, covered 
vdtb. these mosaics, as the tomb of Galla Placidia, 450 
A,D., and the two baptisteries at Ravenna, 5th and 6tli 
centuries. For exterior 


pupils Jacopo da Turrita, Giotto, and Taddeo Gaddi 
was equally applicable to painting or mosaic, yet soon the 
development of art into greater realism and complexity 
required a method of expression unfettered by the necessi- 
ties and canons of mosaic-work. Pietro Cavallini, a Roman 
artist, was one of the last who worked according to the 
old traditions. His mosaic of the birth of the Virgin in 
S. Maria in Cosmedin, Rome, executed about the middle 
of the 14th century, is not without merit, though his 
superior knowledge of form has only caused Iiis composi- 
tion to be somewhat feeble and insipid compared with the 
woi'ks of the earlier artists. Even in the 1 5th century a 
few good mosaics were produced at Venice and elsewhere. 
Since then many large pictures have been copied in glas>s 
mosaic, generally attempts to imitate oil paintings, executed 
’ivith great skill and wonderful patience, but all utter!}" 
worthless as works of art, merely costly monuments of 
human folly and misapplied labour. The mosaics from 
Titian’s pictures on the west end of S. Mark’s at Venice, 
Raphael’s in the Chigi Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, and 
many large pictures in S. Peter’s in Rome, are the most 
striking examjdes of these. 

The following list, in chronological order, comprises a selection 
from among the most important medijxivai glass wall-mosaics during 
the period when mosaic- working was a real art ; — 

5th Century. 

Mcmmm. Orthodox: Baptistery— vault. 

Tonilr) of Galla Placidia— vault, 450. 

Archbishop’s Chapel— vault. 

S. P*aolo fuori le iiuira—triumphal arch. 

S. Maria Maggiore— square pictures over nave columns, and 
triumphal arch. 

Milan. S. Amhrogio, Chapel of S. Satire— vault. 

Fundi. Cathedral— apse. 

Mola, Cathedral— apse. 

f)ih Century, 

Jiai>enm. Arian Baptistery— vault. 

S. Apollinare Kuovo — apse and nave, with 9th century 
additions. , ' 

S. Vitale— apsft and whole Banctnavy. Girca. 547. 

S. Apollinare in Olasse— apse and nave, 54,9. 

ItoiM. SS. Cosraas and Damian— apse. 

Milan. S. Lorenzo, Chapel of S, Aqiiilinus— vault. 

ConMmitinopU, S. Sophia— walls and vault, 5.50. 

Ihessaloima. Church of St George— apse, ; and S. Sophia— dome ana 
apse. 

Trehisowl. S. Sophia— apse. 

Cimtttry. 

Borne, S. Agne.se fuoz'i le mura— apse, 0:20. 

S. Teoflnrn. 

Jerusalem« “ Dome of the Rode — ardies of ambulatory, OSS. 

Sth Century, 

liome. Baptistery of S. Giovanni in Laterano. 

»SS. Nereiis and Achilles. 

Jerusalem-. ]\rosqne of Al-Aksa— on doiiK',. 

Mount Sinm. Chapel of the Transilguratiun. 

Mh Century. 

Borne. S. Cecilia in Trastevcre—ajzse 

S. Marco—apse. 

S. Maria della Navicella— -apse, and “Chapel of the Column, 

S, Pras.scde- 'triumphal arch. 

S. Pudenziana, 8S4. 

Milan, S, Ambrogio— apse, 832. 

lOth Centurif. 

Corddva, :&rihrab (sanctuary) of IMosqne. 

llth Century. 

JerumUm. “ Dome of the Roch ’’--base of cupola, 1027. 

Constantinople. Church of S. Saviour— walls and domes. 

Wh Century. 

Venice. S. JTark’s— narthox, apse, and walls of nave and aisles, 

Capm. Cathedral— apse. 

Torcello, Cathedral— apse. 

Murano, Cathedral— apse. 

Salerno, Cathedral— apse. 

Palermo, Caj)eHa Palatina, begun 1132 — the whole walls. 

Chimch of La Martorana— vault. 

Monrtale. Cathedral— the whole walls, 1170-00. , 

Pethlehm, Church of the Nativity, 1109. 

CefaH. Cathedral— apse, 1148. 

Bmnc, S. Clemente— apse. 

S. Francesca Romana— apse. 

S. Maria in Trasteverc— apse. 

VMh Century, 

Florence, Baptistery vault, begun c, 1225 by Fra Jacopo. 

S. Miniato— apse and west front 
Borne. S, Paolo fuori le iimra— apse. 

B. Cleniente— triumphal arcli, 1297. 

' , . ' B. Giovanni in Ijatoi'uno— apse by Jacopo da Turrita, 

S, Maria Maggiore— apse and west cud by Jacopo da Turrita, 
f - ,, 1202-1299, and Taddeo Gaddi. 


the large use of mosaic was 
■est facade, as at S. Miniato, 
^giore, Rome, and S. Mark’s, 
In almost all cases the figures are represented on 
gold is freely used in the dresses and 
^els and embroidery being represented 
‘eds, blues, and other' colours, so 


Florence, 

Venice. 

a gold ground, and 
ornaments — rich 
in gold, silver, sparkling 
as to give the utmost splendour of effect to the figures and 
their drapery. 

Tlie revival of the art of painting in Italy and the 


Fig. 3.— Mosaic of Theodom and attendants, from S. Vitale, Ravenna; over 
life-size. 

introduction of fresco work in the 14tli century gave the 
deathblow to the true art of wall-mosaics. Though at 
first the simple and archaic style of Cimabue and IukS 

^ Unfortuuately the world- wide fame of S, Mark’s and the other great 
churches of Italy has subjected these extraordinary works to the fatij. 
process of *h‘e.storation, ” and wherever any sign of decay in the cement 
i jacking (the tesseraj themselves are quit© ‘iiidestructible) has given the 
lea.st excuse the ' ^ restorers ” have destrAy# whole masses of ancient 
v.'ork, and siipidied its place with worfiiles.s modern copies. The 
ucjsaics of the S. Mark’.s baptistery, axid of the apses at S. Miniato, 
at Pisa, and many other places have in this way been wantonly renewed 
within the last few years. 
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Fra 4.— MarWe Mosaic at Monreale Cathedral, 

mosaic from jMonreale cathedral. Its chief* Gharacteristic is the 
absence of curved lines, so largely used in the splendid opus Alex- 
andrinum of Italy, arising from the fact that this class of Oriental 
design was mainly used for the delicate panelling in wood on their 
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Florence, Baptistery, finished hy Andrea Tafi, 

Pisa. Cathedral— east apse by Ciniabue, 1302, north and south apses 

by his pupils. 

Borne. S. Peter’s— navicella, in atrium hy Giotto. 

S. Maria in Cosniedin — on walls hy Pietro Cavallini, c. 1340. 

Venice, SS. Giovanni e Paolo— in arch over effigy of Doge Morosini. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, and onl}?- gives some of the 
best and most typical examples of the mosaic -work of each century. 

The Byzantine origin of these great wall-mosaics, wherever 
they are found, is amply proved both by internal and documentary 
evidence. The gorgeous mosaics of S. Sophia and S. Saviour’s in 
Constantinople, 6th century, and the later ones in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, at Salonica and at Daphne near Athens, are identical 
in style with those of Italy of the same date. Moreover, the even 
more beautiful mosaic-work in the Dome of the Eoek” at Jerusa- 
lem, 7th and 11th centuries, and that in the sanctuary of the great 
mosque of Cordova, of the 10th century, are known to be the work 
of Byzantine artists, in spite of their thoroughly Oriental design. 
The same is the case with the rarer mosaics of Germany, such as 
those in S. Gereon at Cologne and at Pareiizo. 

A very remarkable, almost unique, specimen of Byzantine mosaic 
is now preserved in the Opera del Duomo,” Florence. This is a 
diptych of the 11th century, of extremely minute, almost micro- 
scopic, work, in tesseim of glass and metal, perhaps tlie only example 
-of tesserai made of solid metal. It has figures of saints and inscrip- 
tions, each tessera being scarcely larger than a pin’s head. This 
beautiful diptych originally belonged to the imperial chapel in Con- 
stantinople, and was'^brought to Florence in the 14th century. 

2. The second inedimvardass, mosaic pavements, though of great 
beauty, are of less artistic importance. 

This so-called “ opus Alexandrinum ” is very common throughout 
Italy and in the East, and came to greatest perfection in the 13th 
century. It is made partly of small marble tessera forming the 
main lines of the pattern, and partly of large pieces used as a ground 
or matrix. It is generally designed in large flowing bands which 
interlace and enclose circles, often of one stone sliced from a column. 
The finest example is that at S. Mark’s, Yenice, of the 12th century. 
The materials are mainly white marble, with green and red porphyiy, 
and sometimes glass. 

Besides the countless churches in Italy possessing these beautiful 
pavements, such as S. Lorenzo, S. Marco, S. Maria ]!^Iaggi6re, and 
8. Maria in Trastevere, in Rome, we have, in the Chapel of the 
Confessor, and in front of the high altar at Westminster, very fine 
specimens of this work, executed about 1268 by a Roman artist 
called Oderieiis, who W'as brought to England by Abbot Ware, on 
the occasion of a visit made by the latter to Rome. Another 
English example is the mosaic pavement in front of the shrine of 
Becket at Canterbury ; this is i[)robably the •work of an English- 
man, though the materials are foreign, as it is partly inlaid -with 
bronze, a peculiarity never found in Italy. There are also many 
fine examples of these pavements in the churches of the East, such 
as that in S. Sophia at Trebizond, of the most elaborate design and 
splendid materials, very like the S. Mark’s pavement at Venice. 
Palermo and Monreale are especially rich in examples of sectile 
mosaic, used both for pavements and walls, — in the latter case 
generally for the louver part of the walls, the upper part being 
covered with the glass mosaics. The designs of these Sicilian 
works, mostly executed under the FTorman kings in the 12th cen- 
tury, are very Oriental in character, and in many cases were actually 
executed by IMoslein workmen. Fig. 4 gives a specimen of this 


pulpits, doors, &c., —wood bei^^ a material quite unsuited for the 
production of large curves. , ^ 

3. Glass mosaic, used to ornament ambones, pulpiis, tombs, 
bishops’ thrones, baldaccliini coluniiis, arcliitraves, and other marble 
objects, is chiefly Italian. The designs, when it is used to enrich 
flat surfaces, such as panels or architraves, are very similar to those 
of the pavements last described. The white marble is used as a 
matrix, in which sinkings are made to hold the glass tesserse ; twisted 
columns are frequently ornamented with a spiral band of this glass 
mosaic, or flutings are suggested by _pa,rallel bands on straight 
columns. The cloisters of S. Giovanni in Laterano and S. Paolo 
fuori ie mura have splendid examples of these enriched shafts and 

' This style of work was largely employed from the 6th to the 14tli 
centuries. One familv in Italy, tlie Cosmati, during the whole ot 
the 13th century, was especdally skilled in this craft, and the various 
members of it produced an extraordinary amount of ricli and beanti- 
fnlwork. The pulpit in S. Idaria in Ara Cadi, Romo, is one^uf tlie 
finest . specimens (see fig. 5), as are also the ambones in S, Cle- 
mente and S. Lorenzo, and 
that in Salerno cathedral. 

The tomb of Henrjy 1 1 L 
1291, and the shrine of 
the Confessor, 1269, at 
Westminster are the only 
examples of this work 
in England. They were 
executed by ‘ ‘ l^etrus civ is 
MmianuSi'' probably a 
pupil of the Cosmati. 

In India, especially 
during the I7tli century, 
many Mohammedan 
buildings were decorated 
with fine marble inlay of 
the class now called ‘ ‘ Flor- 
entine.” This is sectilc 
mosaic, formed by shaped 
pieces of various-eoloiired 
marbles let into a marble 
matrix. A gi’eat deal of 
the Indian mosaic of this 
sortw'as executed by Ital- 
ian workmen ; the finest 
examples are at Agra, such 
as the Taj Mehal. 

The modern so-called 
‘ ‘ Roman mosaic ” is 
formed of short and slen- 
der sticks of coloured glass 
fixed in cement, the ends, 
which form the pattern, 
being finally rubbed down 
and polished. 

Many not unsuccessful 
attempts have been made 
lately to reproduce the 
Roman tesselated work for 
pavements; and at Mu- 
rano, near Yenice, g]a.ss 
■wall-mosaics are still pro- 
duced in imitation of the 
magnificent •works of me- 
dieval times. 

4. Mosaics in wood are 
largely used in Moham- 
medan buildings, especially from the 14th to the 17th centuries. The 
finest specimens of this work are at Cairo and Damascus, and are us(>d 
chiefly to decorate the magnificent pulpits and otlier woodwork in the 
mosques. The patterns are very delicate and complicateid, worked 
in inlay of small pieces of various-colourexi woods, often further m- 
riclied by bits of mother-of-pearl and minutely carved ivory. The 
general effect is extremely splendid from the combiutMl beauties of 
the materials and workmanship, as well as from the. marvellous 
grace and fancy of the designs. This art was also practised largily 
by the Copts of Egypt, and much used by them to urnameut the 
magnificent iconostases and other screens in tlieir churches. 

Another application of wood to mosai<;-work, ealied ^rintarsia- 
tura,” was^very common in Italy, especially in Tuscany and Lom- 
bardy, during the 15th and early 16th centuries. Its chief use was 
for the decoration of the stalls and lecterns in the church-choirs. 
Very small bits of various-coloured wmods were used to j^roduco 
geometrical patterns, while figure-subjetds, views of buildings with 
strong peii^ljeetive effects, and even landseaj^es, w^ere very 
produced*. hy an inlay of larger pieces. Ambi'ogio Borgognone, 
Raphael, £^d other great painters often drew the designs for this 
sort of work. The mosaic 'figures in the panels of the stalls at the 


Fio. .5.— Part of MarUlo Pulpit witli jjclass 
mosaic, clmrcli of Ara Cali, Rome, 


Certosa Boar Pavia were by Borgogiione, and are extremely beauti- 
ful. The stalls in Siena catliedral and in S. Pietro de' Casinensi 
at Perugia, the latter from KaidiacFs designs, are among the finest 
■vvorks ot‘ this sort, which are veiy numerous in Italy, It has also 
been used on. a smaller scale to ornament furniture, and especially 
the ‘‘ Oassoiiij'' or large trousseau coffers, on which the most costly 
and elaborate, decorations were often lavished. Some traditional 
skill in this art still lingers in Italy, especially in the city of Siena. 

ALTTHORiTiEs.—CZo.sjj-icftZ i/osaics. —Pliiiy, H, N., xxxvi. ; Vitruvius ; Franks, 
Slade Collection of Ancient Glais, and Excavations at Carthagey 1860; Aitaud, 
Histuire dc la 2 teiu.tiire enmosaique, 1865 ; Monumentos Argi-dtectoQiicos de Espana 
.(“Italica,” “Cordoba,*' and “Elclie”), 1859-83; Laborde, Mosaiqm d'ltalica, 
pi'bs de Scvilhy 1802 ; Ciainpini, Vetera Mommenta, Rome, 1747 ; Von Minutoli, 
Mosaih-fussbotlen, &g., 1835 ; Lysons, Mosaics of llorlcstoWy 1801, and Roman 
Antiquities of VAoodchester, 1797 ; Slazots, Les rubies de Pompei, Paris, 1812-38; 
Real Muse.a Borhonico, various dates; Roach Smith, Ronmn London, fSoO; 
Ansgrahungen "u Oliirnpia, 1S77-S2. 

Christian.— TlieopMliis, Diversarurn Artium Schedula, ii, 15 ; S. Kensington 
MuseinnArt Tnrentor)/, part i., 1870 ; Renan, Mission de Fhenicie, 1875 ; Garrucci, 
Arte Cristiana, 1S72-82, vol. iv. ; De Rossi, Musaici Cristiani di Roma, 1872-82 ; 
Parker, Archaeology of Roue, and MosaAa Pictures in Rome and Ravenna, 1866; 
Jouy, Les Mosaiques chretiennes de Rome, 1857 ; Gravina, Dmmo di Monrmle, 
Palermo, 1859 sq. ; Serradifalco, Mnnrcale ed altre chiese Eiculo-Normnnne, 1838 ; 
Sahizaro, Mon. ddV Arte M'erid. d' Italia, 1SS2 ; M, D. Wyatt, Geometrical Mosaic’s, 
of the Irfiddle Ages, 1849 Salzenberg, Alt-Christlichc Baudenhmale von Constant i- 
nopeJ, 1854; Pulgher, Sglises Bymntines de Constantinople, 1883; Texier and 
Pullan, Byr.anUne Architecture, 1864; Qiiast, Alt-Christlichen Banwerke von 
Ravenna, 1842 ; De Vogue, Eglises de la Terre Sainte, 1860 ; Milanesi, Del Arte 
del Vetro qgcl Musaico, 16th ceiitury (reprinted at Bologna in 1864); Rohault de 
Fleury, Monuments de 1S6(; ; Krentz, BasUioi di S. Marco, Venezia, 1843 ; 
Gaily Knight, Ecclesiastiml Architecture of Italy, 1842-4 ; Fossati, Aya Hophia, 
1852; Didron, “La peinture en Mosauiiie,’’ Gaz, des B. Arts, vol. xi,, p. 442; 
Gerspacli, La Mosaique, 1883. 

Moskfii. — Hessemer, AndAsche nnd Alt-It alien Isclie Ban-Verzierungen, 1853; 
Pris.se d’Avennes, L'Art Anthe, 1874-1880; Prangey, Mompiee de Cordoiie, 1830; 
Owen Jones, Alhambra, 1842; De Vogue, Temple de Jerusalem, 1864; Texier, 
Asie yfinenre, 1862, and KArmcnieet la Perse, 1842-52 ; Boiirgoin, Les Arts Arabes, 
1868; Coste, Monuments modernes de la Perse, 1867; Plandin and Coste, Voyage 
en Perse, 1843-54, 

Wood-I^rosaic — Tarsia.— Ornati del Coro di S. Pietro Cassinense di Perugia, 
1830 ; Catii, various works on Rafaello da Brescia and other intarsiatori, 1851, 
&c. ; Tarsle ed intagli di S. Lorenzo in Genova, 1S7S. (J. H. M.) 

MOSCHELES, lG:sr.C2: (1794-1870), one of the most 
refined and accomplished piianists of the i)resent century, 
was born at Prague, SOtli May 1794, and first studied 
music at tbe Gonservatoriuin in that city under the direc- 
tion of Bionys Weber. At the age of fourteen lie made 
his first apjiearanee before the public in a pianoforte con- 
certo of his own composition with marked success. Soon 
after this he removed to Vienna, where he studied coun- 
terpoint under Albrechtsberger and composition under 
Salieri. In 1814 he prepared, with Beethoven’s consent, 
the pianoforte arrangement of Fidello, afterwards jmblislied 
by Messrs Artaria. In the following year he jmblished 
his celebrated Variatmien. ilber den fiUxmiderman&ch., a con- 
cert piece of great difficulty, which he played with so great 
effect that he was at once recognized as the most brilliant 
performer of the day. He then started on a tour, during 
the course of -which he visited most of the great capitals 
of Europe, making his first appearance in London in 1822, 
and there securing the friendship of Muzio Cleinenti and 
John Cramer, the fathers of the English school of piano- 
forte playing. For a concert given by the latter he 
wrote his famous Hornmage d Handel, a duet for t-wo 
pianofortes, which afterwards became a lasting favourite 
with the public. His reception in England was sufficiently 
encouraging to justify his return in 1823, when he again 
met with a hearty welcome. During a visit to Berlin in 
1824 lie first became acquainted wdth Mendelssohn, then 
a boy of fifteen ; and a friendship sprang up between them 
which was severed only by Mendelssohn’s early death. 

In 1826 Moscheies relinquished his wandering habits, 
and settled permanently in London, surrounding himself 
with a clientele fully capable of appreciating his talents as 
an artist and his social worth as a firm and loyal friend. 
His position was henceforth a more than ordinarily en- 
viable one. He was recognized from end to end of Europe 
as a virtimo of the highest rank ; and his popularity both 
as a performer and as a teacher was based on grounds which 
effectually ^seclIred it from the caprice of changing fashion or 
ephemeral patronage. He was undoubtedly for some con- 
siderable time the greatest executant of his age; bjit, using 
his brilliant touch as a means and not as an end* he con- 
sistently devoted himself to the further developmeijt of the 


true classical school, interpreting the works of the great 
masters with conscientious fidelity, and in his extempore 
performances, which were of quite exceptional excellence, 
exhibiting a fertility of invention which never failed to 
please the most fastidious taste. 

Ill 1837 Moscheies conducted Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony at the Philharmonic Society’s concerts with extra- 
ordinary success ; and on this and other occasions contri- 
buted not a little, by his skilful use of the baton, to the 
prosperity of the time-honoured association. During the 
course of his long residence in London he laboured inces- 
santly in the cause of art, playing at innumerable concerts, 
both public and private, and instructing a long line of 
pupils, who flocked to him, in unbroken succession, until 
the year 1848, when, at Mendelssohn’s earnest solicitation, 
he removed to Leipsic, to carry on a similar work at the 
Gonservatoriuin then recently founded in that city. In 
this new sphere he worked with unabated zeal for more 
than twenty years, dying 10th March 1870. 

Nosclieles’s most im])ortant compositions are his Pianoforte Con- 
certos, Sonatas, and Studies; his Hornmage a Hmidd\ and his 
tliree celebrated Allegri di Bravura. 

MOSGHUS, of Syracuse, is one of the Greek bucolic 
poets ; he was a friend of the Alexandrian grammarian 
Aristarchus (about 200 b.c.). His chief work is the e|ji- 
taph of Bion of Smyrna, another of the bucolic poets, 
who seems to have lived in SiciljL It is probable that the 
miscellaneous collection of poems wFich we possess by the 
three poets Theocritus, Bion, and Moschiis was knowm to 
Artemidorus in 200 B.o. His poetry is tlie work of a well- 
educated man with a trained artistic eye ; he models his 
works on those of Bion, writing epigrammatic, epic, and 
idyllic or elegiac verses, all except a few lines being in 
hexameter verse; but he treats all his subjects in a de- 
scriptive, not in a narrative or an epigrammatic style. 
Besides the epitaph of Bion, he wrote two little epic poems, 
^^Europa” and “Mcgara,” and a pretty little epigram, 
Love the llunaway ; ” and a few short pieces of his are 
also preserved. They are -written with much elegance, but 
the style is perhaps too refined and carefully wrought, and 
he has few of the higher qualities of a poet.' 

MOSGOW, a government of Central Russia, bounded : 
by Tver on the N.W., Vladimir and Ryazan on the E., 
Tula and Kaluga on the S., and Smolensk on the W., and 
having an area of 12,858 square miles. The surface is 
undulating, -with broad depressions occupied by the rivers, 
and varies in elevation from 500 to 850 feet. Moscow is 
situated in the centre of the so-called Moscow coal-basin, 
which extends into the neighbouring governments, and 
consists of limestones of the Upper and Lower Carboni- 
ferous, the latter containing beds of inferior coal, while 
the former contains several good quarries of marble. The 
Ga-rboniferoiis formation is covered with Jurassic clays, 
sandstones, and sands, which yield a good china-clay at 
Gjeli, copperas, a sandstone much employed for building, 
and a white sand used for the manufacture of glass. The 
whole is thickly covered -with boulder-clay and alluvial sands. 

The governiiient is watered tbe Volga, wliieh skirts it for a 
few miles on its iiortliem boimdary, by the navigaldo Se.strfi, which 
brings it in coinnmnicatioii with the 'canals leading to St Peters- 
burg, by the Oka, and by tbe Mosk%^‘^. This hist takes its origin 
in Smolensk, and, after a course of 2S0 miles riglit at*ross Moscow, 
reaches the Oka at Kolomna ; it is navigable from the town of 
Moscow. The Oka and IVIoakva from a remote period have been 
important channels of trade, and continue to Ik*. vSO notwithstanding 
the development of railways. The Oka Inings the government 
into water communication with the Volga, whose tributaries c'over 
nearly the whole of middle and eastern liiissia, and are separated 
by short land distances from the Northern Dwina and the Bon. 
Large quantities of grain, metals, glass ware, skins, and other com- 
modities are shipped up and down the Moskva, whilst the Myaeh- 
koyo stone qiiaiiies situated on its banks supply the capital with 
building stone. There are several marshes, mostly in the north. 
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where .also, as well as in the north-east, notwithstanding the 
immense consmnption of wood in manufactures and for use in the 
cajutal, extensive forests are still found. Very large su]>plies of 
timber are also imported by rail or river, especially from the adjoin- 
ing north-eastern provinces. The soil is somewhat unproductive, 
the average crox^s ranging from 3-^- to 4| returns ; agriculture 
is carried on everywhere, biit only two districts (Ruza and Volsko- 
lamsk) export corn, all the others being more or less dependent 
on extraneous supplies. The agricultural holdings of the j^easants 
are very small, and their condition on the whole unsatisfactory.^ 
Grass crops have some importance in several distiicts, and kitchen- 
gardening is an important source of ’wealth in Vereya, Dmitroff, 
and Zveiiigorod. Cattle are not extensively reared, but the horse- 
breeding industry is somewhat important. 

The population, 1,581,700 in 1864, numbered 1,913,700 in 1873, 
one-third being urban. They are nearly all Great-Russian s, and 
belong to the Greek Church, or are nonconformists. Many are 
employed in factories, the number of wdiich in 1879 was 1546, 
occupying 162,700 hands, and having an annual xnodnetion of 
about £20,000,000 sterling. These figures show the manufactur- 
ing activity of Moscow to be greater than that of any other Russian 
government, while the value produced is upwards of one-fifth of 
the total for all Russia in Europe, including Poland. Cotton, 
-woollen, and silk goods are the chief products. The sanitary 
condition of the factories is very bad ; the number of children 
below fifteen years employed is as high as 16 per cent., the hours 
of daily work are often 13 to 16, and the mortality is very great. 
The total income obtained by the population of the government from 
theii* manufacturing industry is estimated at £485, 600. The chief 
income of the people is derived, however, from a variety of petty in- 
dustries, carried on in their villages by the peasants, who continue 
at the same time to cultivate the soil. Taxation during the last 
twenty years has been increasing rapidly, and in some parts of the 
government has reached an average of 12 roubles per house. The 
^ chief centres of trade are Moscow, Kolomna, Serpukhoff, Bogorodsk, 
Sorghievsk, and Pavlovsk. There are 3 25 fairs. Transport is much 
facilitated by railways, and by good highroads radiating from 
the capital. Moscow is divided into thirteen districts, the chief 
to-wns with their respective populations being — Moseo-w (670,000), 
Bogorodsk (6600), Bromiitsy (3500), Riiza (4000), Kolomna (18,800), 
^Serpakhoff (16,800), Podolsk (11,000), Zvenigorod (7800), Mojaisk 
(4200), Volokolamsk (3000), Klin (6700), Dmitroff(^S0^)j and Vereya 
(5500). In addition to these administrative centres may be men- 
tioned Voskresensk (6000), Serghievsld Posad (27,500), in the 
neighbourhood of the monastery of Troitsa, a rich commercial and 
Industrial town, and Pavlovski Posad (4500). Many of the villages 
are far more important from their industries and trade than the 
district towns. 

MOSCOW (Hussian, Jfos/cm), the second capital of 
the Eiissiaii empire and chief town of the government 
and district of the same name, is situated in 55° 45' IST. 
iat. and 37° 37' E. long., on both banks of the river 
Moskva, a tributary of the Oka, at its confluence wdth 
the rivulet Yauza. The popular idea is that Moscow is 
built on seven hills, and in fact the city covers several 
eminences, the altitudes of its different parts varying from 
500 to 850 feet above the level of the sea. It is 400 
miles from St Petersburg, 813 from Archangel, 900 from 
Ufa, 938 from Astrakhan, 933 from Odessa, and 811 from 
Warsaw. It lies to the north of the most densely-peopled 
parts, of Russia (the ^^black-earth region”), whilst the 
country to the north of it is rather thinly peopled as far 
as the Volga, and very sparsely beyond that. The space 
between the middle Oka and the "Volga, however, was the 
very cradle of the Great-Russian nationality (Novgorod 
and Pskov excluded) ; and four or five centuries ago Mos- 
' cow had a quite central position -with regard to this. 

The present city measures 7 miles from north to south, 

9 miles from west-south-west to east-north-east, and 
•*^ers. an area of 32 square miles (about 40 when the 
are included). In the centre, on the left hank of 
w^ptf^kva, stands the Kreml ” or Kremlin, occupying 
^^■Sorovitsky hill, which in the 12th century was covered 
b;f*a defese forest. To the east of the Kremlin is the 
Kitay-Gotbd, formerly the Great Posad, the chief centre 

^ According to recent investigations instituted by the Moscow pro- 
vincial assembly, 10 -per cent, of the agricujturai population (about 
20,000 households) have no at all ; 15 per cent,, while holding 
kad, are bankrupt ; and 13 per^^sent are without cattle or implements. 
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for trade. The Byelyi-Gorod, which was formerly enclosed 
by a stone wall (whence the name), surrounds the Kremlin 
and the Kitay-Gorod on the west, north, and north-east, 
A line of boulevards now occupies the place of its wall 
(destroyed in the 18th century), and forms a first circle 
of streets around the centre of Moscow. The Zemlanoy- 
Gorod (earthen enclosure) surrounds the Byelyi-Gorod, 
including the “ Zamoskvoryeciiie ” on the right bank of 
the Moskva. The earthen wall and palisade that formerly 
enclosed it no longer exist, their pfiace being taken by a 
series of broad streets with gardens on both sides, —the 
Sadovaya, or Gardens Street. The fourth enclosure (the 
“Kamer-Coliege earthen wall”) w'as made during the reign 
of Catherine II. ; it is of irregular shape, and encloses the 
outer parts of Moscow, -whilst the suburbs and the villages 
W'hich have sprung up on the high-ways extend 4, 5, and 6 
miles beyond. The general view obtained from the w^est 
or south is very picturesque, especially on account of 
the numerous churelies, monasteries, and towxu'S with 
characteristic architecture, and the many gardens and 
ponds scattered among clusters of houses. The Kremlin 
is an old fort of pentagonal (nearly triangular) shape, 98 
acres in extent, oceux^ying a hill about 100 feet above the 
level of the Moskva. It is enclosed by a high stone wail 
2430 yards in length, restored during the x->resent century, 
and having eighteen towers. Its five gates are surmounted 
by high towers. The Spasskiya (Saviour’s (.^ate) was 
erected in 1491 by a Milanese architect, the Gothic to^ver 
that surmounts it having been added in 1626 by the 
English architect Hollow-ay. A sacred x^i<-"ture of the 
Saviour -was j^laced upon it in 1685, and all who pass 
through the gate must uncover. The towei's surmount- 
ing the -four other gates were erected by order of Ivan 
HI. Of the sacred buildings of the Kremlin the most 
venerated is the Usx-)ensky cathedral. The former church 
of this name was erected in 1326 by Ivan Kalita, but, on 
its falling into disrepair, a new one was built on the same 
place in 1475-1479, by "Fioraventi, in the Loinbardo- 
Byzantine style, with Indian cupolas. It was restored 
in the 18th century and in 1813. It contains the oldest 
and most venerated holy pictures in Russia, one of -which 
is attributed to the metropolitan Peter, another to Bt 
Luke. This last was brought from Kieff to Vladimir 
in 1155, and thence to Moscow in 1395; its jewelled 
metallic cover is valued at <£20,000. The cathedral pos- 
sesses also a gate hroxight from Korsuii, the throne of 
Vladimir L, and numerous relies of saints, some of 
w^hieh date from the 14th century. The Russian luetro- 
jrolitans and x^atriarchs were consecrated in this cathedral, 
as well as the czars after Ivan IV. The ArkiinngeLsk 
cathedral was originally built in 1333, and a new one -was 
erected in its place in 1505. It has suifered very much 
from subsequent restorations and decorations. It contains 
the tombs of the czars from Simeon (1353) to Ivan 
Alexeevitch (1696), and possesses vast w-ealth. The Bla- 
govyescliensk cathedral, recalling the churches of Atlios, 
was built in 1489; the remarkable pictures of Paibletf 
(1405), contained in the original structure of 1397-1416, 
have "been preserved. It was the private chapel of the 
czars. Vestiges of a very old church, that of the Saviour 
in the Wood (Spas na hord), contemporaneous with the 
foundation of Moscow, still exist in the yard of the x^ilace. 
A stone church took the place of the old w’ooden structure 
in 1330, and was rebuilt in 1527. Several other clmrches 
of the 15th century, -with valuable arcluBological remains, 
are found -within the w^alls of the Krenilim The Yoziie- 
sensky convent, erected in 1393, and recently restored 
with great, judgment, is the biiriai-x)Iace of wives and 
sisters of ^he czars. The Chudoff monastery, erected iix 
1365, was Ae seat of theological instruction and a state 


prison. Close by, tlie great cam23anile of Ivan Yeliky, 
erected in tlie Lombardo-Byzantine style by Boris Godunoff 
in 1600j rises to the height of 271 feet (328 feet including 
the cross), and contains many bells, one of which weighs 
1285 cwts. The view of Moscow from this campanile is 
really wonderful, and its gilded cupola is seen from a great 
distance. Close by is the well-known Tsar-Kolokol (Czar of 
the Bells), 60 feet in circumference round the rim, 19 feet 
high, and weighing 3850 cwts. It was cast in 1735, and 
broken during the fire of 1737 before being hung. The 
treasury of the patriarchs (riznitsa) contains not only such 
articles of value as the sakicos of the metropolitan Foty with 
70,000 pearls, but also very remarkable monuments of Eus- 
sian archteology. The library has 500 Greek and 1000 


very rare Eussian MSS., including a Gospel of the Sth 
century. 

The great palace of the emperors, erected in 1849, is a 
fine building in white stone with a gilded cupola. It con- 
tains the te7'ems, or rooms erected for the young princes in 
1636 (restored in 1836-1849, their former character being 
maintained), a remarkable memorial of the domestic life of 
the czars in the 17 th century. In the treasury of the czars, 
Granovitaya Palata and Orujejmaya Palata, now public 
museums, the richest stores connected with old Eussian 
archaeology are found — crowns, thrones, dresses, various 
articles of household furniture belonging to the czars, 
Eussian and Mongolian arms, carriages, Szc, 

The four sides of the Senate Square are occujjied by 
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Plan of Moscow. 


buildings of various dates, from the 1 5tli century onwards. 
The senate, now the law courts, was erected by Catherine 
II. Facing it is the arsenal, containing full ammunition 
for 200,000 men. 

The Temple of the Saviour, begun in 1817 on the 
Toro])iovy hills, in commemoration of 1812, was abandoned 
in 1827, and a new one was built during the years 1838- 
1881 on a hill on the bank of the Moskva, at a short dis- 
tance from the Kremlin. Its style is Lombardo-Byzantine, 
with modifications suggested, by the military taste of 
Xidiolas I. Its colossal white walls are well proportion^, 
and its gilded cupolas are seen from a great 'distance. 
The builtliiigs that surround it are to be cj^red away, 
and its wide squares adorned by obelisks, anfi by monu- j^,; 


raents to Kutiizoff, Barclay do Tolly, Alexaiuler 1., and 
JSTicholas I. 

The Kitay-Gorod, which covers 121 acres, and ha$|. 
20,000 inhabitants, is the chief commercial quarter 
Moscow. It contains the Gostinoy Dvor, consistin| 
several stone buildings divided into 1200 shops, w;hW 
kinds of manufactured articles arc sold. The “ Ee<i Squa 
900 yards long, whose stone tribunal was formerly the 
forum, and afterwards the place of execution, separates the 
Gostinoy Dvor from the Kremlin. At its lower end stands 
the fantastic Pokrovsky cathedral (usually known as Yasili 
Blajennyi), which is the wonder^of all strangers visiting 
Moscow,, on account of its tsowem, all differing from each 
qther, and re^^resenting, in *theip variety of colours, pine- 
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apples, melons, and the like. It was bitiit under Ivan the 
Terrihleloy an Italian, The exchange, built in 1838 and 
restored in 1873, is very lively, and its twenty-three 
“exchange artels” (associations of nearly 2000 brokers, 
possessing a capital of more than £100,000) are worthy of 
remark. Banks, houses of great commercial firms, streets 
full of old bookshops carrying on a very large trade, and 
finally the Tolkuchy rynok, the market of the poorest 
dealers in old clothes, occupy the Kitay-Gorod, side by side 
with restaurants of the highest class. In the Kitay-Gorod 
are also situated the house of the Bomanofts, rebuilt in 
1859 in exact conformity vith its former shape; a Greek 
monastery ; and the printing-office of the synod, containing 
about 600 MSS. and 10,000 very old printed books, to- 
gether with a museum of old typographical implements. 
At the entrance to the Kitay-Gorod stands the highly- 
venerated chapel of the Virgin of Iberia, which is a copy, , 
made in 1648, of a holy picture placed on the chief gate 
of the monastery of Athos. Close by is the recently opened 
historical museum, which mil contain collections respect- 
ively illustrating separate periods of Bussian history. 

The northern parts of the Byelyi-Gorod are also the 
centre of a lively trade. Here are situated the Okhotnyi 
Byad (poultry market) and the narrow streets Tverskaya 
and Kuznetsky-Most, the rendezvous of the world of fashion. 
Here also are the theatres. In the south-west of the Byelyi- 
Gorod, opposite the garden of the Kremlin, stand the uni- 
versity, the public museum, and the military riding school. 

The Zemlyanoy-Gorod, which has arisen from villages 
that surrounded Moscow, exhibits a variety of characters. 
In the neighbourhood of the railway stations it is a busy 
centre of traffic; other parts of it are manufacturing 
centres, whilst others — as, for instance, the small quiet 
streets in the west of the boulevard of Prechistenka, called 
the old Konushennaya, with their wooden houses and 
spacious yards — are the true abodes of the families of the 
old, for the most part decayed, but still proud nobility. 
The Zamoskvoryechie, on the right bank of the Moskva, 
is the abode of the patriarchal merchant families. Each 
house is surrounded by a yard whose gate is rarely opened, 
and each house, with its dej)endencies and gardens, bears 
the character of a separate estate. 

The climate of Moscow is cold and continental, but healthy. 
The average annual temperature is 40” T Fahr. (January, 14”; 
July, 66” *5). The summer is warm (64® -2), and the winter cold 
and dry (15® '8), great masses of snow covering the streets. The 
spring, as is usually the case in cold continental climates, is beauti- 
ful. The prevailing winds are south-west and south. The river 
Moskva is frozen, on the average, for 153 days (from 12th Kovem- 
ber to 13th April). 

Besides the Moskva and the Yauza, jMoscow is watered also by 
the Keglinnaya, which now flows in an underground channel under 
the walls of the Kremlin. The city has about 200 ponds. The 
Moskva is crossed by five bridges ; a branch of it, or rather a 
channel, makes an elongated island in the centre of the towm. 
Water of excellent quality, principally from the Mytischi springs 
and ponds, 11 miles distant, is led to fountains in different parts 
of the town, whence it is taken by watermen. But this supply 
amounts only to 1,865,000 gallons a day, and the gi*eat mass of the 
inhabitants make use of the contaminated water of the Moskva 
and even of the Yauza, or of private %vells. 

The population of Moscow, which is steadily increasing, is esti- 
mated at 670,000 ; but an accurate census has not yet been made. 

In the middle of the 18th century it was estimated at only 150,000 ; 
in 1812, at 250,000 in summer and 400,000 in winter. In 1804 it 
■was estimated (probably under the truth) at 365,000. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly Oreat-Eussians, and only about 6000 are foreigners. 
They chiefly belong to the Greek Church, or are noncoiifQrmists, 
the number of Lutherans and Catholics being only 8000 to 9000, . 

The mortality is very gi’eat : in 1879 and 1880 it reached 37-9 and ; 
41*8 per thousand (men 39*3; wonaen 43*9), and usually exceeds 
the birth-rate. Moscow, moreover, is often visited by epidemics i 
which immensely increase the mortality, in consequence of the < 
almost entire absence of sanitary regulations. Fites are very fre- 
quent; within ten years (1870-1879) they numbered- 2492, the loss i 
being estimated at £2,865,300. Ij 


Since the 14th century Moscow^ has been an important commer- 
cial city. Its merchants carried on a brisk trade with Kovgorod 
and Pskov, with Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Constantinople, 
Azoff, and Astrakhan. About the ^ end of the 15th century its 
princes transported to Moscow, Vladimir, and other Russian towns 

■ no fewer than 18,000 of the richest Novgorod merchant families, 
and took over the entire trade of that city, entering into direct 
relations with Narva and Livonia. The shox^s of the Gostinoy 
Dvors of Moscow astonished foreign visitors in the 16th cmitnry 
by their large supply of foreign wares, and by the low prices at 
which the products of western Euroxpe were, sold, — a circumstance 
explained by the barter character of the trade. The annexation 
of Kazan and the conquest of Siberia gave a new intportance to- 
Moscow, bringing it into direct commercial relations \Yith Khlya, 
Bokhara, and China, and supplying it with Siberian furs. The 
fur-trade engrossed the minds of all European merchants in the 
16th century, and an English company, ‘‘The Mystery,” having 
received the monopoly of the Archangel trade, caused the traftio 
to be sent by the White Sea instead of the Baltic. Moscow thus 
became the centfc for nearly the whole trade of Russia, and the 
czar himself engaged in large commercial operations. All boyars, 
and the church too, were traders ; and the poorest Moscow mer- 
chants participated in the trade through their corporations. 
Persians, Greeks, Armenians, Swedes, English, Germans, and 
Lithuanians had each its own Gostinoy Dvor (or caravanserai). 
Situated at the junction of six important highways (along which 
communication wais maintained by special yamshiks), hloscow w'as- 
the great storehouse and exchange -mart for the merchandise of 
Europe and Asia, The opening of the port at St Petersburg aflected 
its commercial interest unfavourably at first ; but the Asiatic and, 
internal trade of Moscow has since then enormously increased. At 
present it is the chief centre of railway traflle. The revenue of its 
custom-house was in 1880 double that of vSt Petersburg (30,000,000 
roubles, as against 15,620,000 at St Petersburg and 9,000,000 at 
Warsaw). But the home traffic is tlie most important branch of tho 
Moscow trade. The city is the chief centre for the trade in grain, in 
hemp, and in oils, sent to the Baltic ports ; in tea, brought both by 
Siberia and by St Petersburg ; in sugar, refined there in large quanti- 
ties ; in grocery wares for the su 2 )ply of more than half Faissia and 
all Siberia ; in tallow, skins, -wool, metals, timber, wooden wares, 
and all other produce of the manufactures of middle Russia. No- 
less than 10,000,000 ewts. of corn are annually bimiglit to Moscow, 
half of which is sent to the Baltic i)orts. The yearly return of the-. 
Moscow trade w*as estimated at £9,000,000 in 1 848, -7-probabIy only 
a half or a third of the real value, which is btdieved to have beeii 
at least trebled since that time. The quantity of goods carried by 
the six railways from Moscow to St Petersburg, Yaroslav, Nijni, 
Ryazan, Kursk, and Brest, amounted in 1S7S to 162,343,500 ewts. 
(out of 635,740,000 for the whole of Russia); and the number of 
X)asseiigers was 8,637,890 (1,263,530 military) out of a total for all 
Russia of 37,580,800 (civil and military) in that year. 

From the 15th century onwards the villages aimind l^Ioscow were 
renowned for the variety of small trades they carried on ; tlio first 
large manufactures in cottons, w’oolleii fabrics, silk, eliina, and 
glass in Great Russia axqjearod at hloscow in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. After 1830, in consequence of protection tariffs, the 
manufiictories in the government of Museow rapidly increased in. 
number ; and at present two-thirds of them, or about 1000, aunii- 
ally producing articles to the value of ttpwards of £10,000,000 (the- 
real production is probably much higher), are concentrated in the 
capital. There are at liloseow about 170 cotton-mills, 90 mami- 
factories of woollens, and 70 of silks, the silk manufactured being 
chiefly Caucasian, although a good deal is also imported from the 

■ west ; there are also upwards of 20 large tanneries, 50 tobacco- 
factories, 15 large candle-works, 70 larger workshops in metals, 13 
•wax-candle works, 30 carriage manufactories, 20' watch manu- 
factories. 

The income and expenditure of Moscow in 1SS2 were rt?s|>ectiyely 
4,921,067 and 6,124,063 roubles, as compared vrith 4,730,724 and 
5,490,433 in 1881. 

Moscow lias many educational institutions and sdentifle societies. 
The university, founded in 1755, exercised a powerful influence on 
the intellectual life of Russia during the yeans 1830-1848 ; and 
it still continues to be the most frequented Russian university. In 
1882 it had 2430 students and a teaching staff of 33 i ; the. studemts 
are mostly poor, the sum of 107,58$ roiflh-s having Im-cu given 
in 1881 in scholarships to 854 of their number, and 14,000 roubles 
ill the form of occasional assistance) I'he library contains nearly 
200,000 volumes, and has rich collections in miueralogy, geology, 
and zoology. There is also an excellent higher te(.*hnicai st.'hool 
and an agricultural college is situated in tiie Petrovskoye suburb. 
Moscow has also a theological academy, a Qinnuunviiii academy, a 
school of topography, an 'institute (of Lazareif) for tlie study of 
Oriental languages, a musical conservatory, ffmr institutes for 
women, a free university for women, seven colleges for boys and 
three for girls, three eor^s of militaiy cadets, very numerous 
primary and technical sche^ls, and many private schools. Bar- 
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• still these are insiifi&cietit for the population, and the municipal * 
= schools every year refuse admission to about 1500 boys and girls. 

The .scientific societies are specially distinguished for their services' 
ill the exploration of the country. The following deserve parti- 
cular mention : — the society of naturalists (founded in 1805 ) ; the 
society of Kussian history and antiquities, which has published 
many remarkable works ; the society of amateurs of Russian litera-' 
ture ; the physical and medical society ; the mathematical society ; 
the society for the ditrusion of useful books ; the very active archaso- 
logical society, founded in ISO-l ; a society of gardening and of 
agriculture ; several technical, artistic, and musical societies ; and 
tiie very active young society of the friends of natural science, which 
already has publislied many useful volumes. 

Among the museums of Moscow, the museum, formerly Ruman- 
tselFs, now connected with tlie so-called “public museum,” occupies 
the first rank. It contains a library of 150,000 volumes and 2300 
MSS. , reinarkable collections of old pictures, sculptures, and prints, 
as well as a rich mineralogical collection, and an ethnographical 
collection representing very accurately the various inhabitants of 
Russia. The historical museum has already been mentioned. The 
private museum of Prince Goliteyn contains a good collection of 
paintings and MSS, ; and great treasures of archseology are amassed 
in various private collections ill Moscow and its suburbs. 

The periodical press does not on the whole exercise great influ- 
ence ; twenty-live periodicals are published, besides those of scientific 
societies. But Moscow publishes a far larger number of books for 
primary mstruction and of the humblest kind of literature and prints 
for the use of peasants than any other Russian city. 

The philanthropic iustitutions are numerous, the first rank being 
occupied by the immense FoundlingsV Hospital, erected in 1764. 
The hospitals, niuiiieipal, military, and private, are very largo, but 
much below the standard of other capitals. The number of private 
]>lulanthropie institutions is veiy considerable. 

Though the drama was introduced into Russia at Xieff, Moscow 
was the place of its d<;velopment. The earliest stage representations 
were made at i\[oseoiv in 1640, and the first comedy — a. translation of 

olio re’s J/ukc/ -/iJralf/rr L u i — ivas played in the palace before Sophie, 
the sister of Peter L it ivas only in 1759 that a theatre was erected. 
A large stone theatre was erected in 1776, and rebuilt in 1856 after 
a fire. It is for tlm Moscow stage that the best Russian dramas 
have been written, and it was in the “small theatre ” that the best 
Russian actors— Schepkin, Sadovsky, Shiimsky, and Madame Vasi- 
iieff— exhibited the comedies of Gogol, Griboyedoif, and Ostrovsky. 

Moscow, where the Grcat-Russiaii language is spoken in its 
greatest purity, wCvS the birthplace of the two chief Russian poets, 
Pushkin and Lermontoif, as well as of Griboyedotf, Ostrovsky, and 
Herzen, A tiionumeiit to Pushkin w*as erected in 1880, on the 
Tverskoy boulevmrd. Griboyedotf, in his remarkable comedy Gore 
oi iima, has given a lively picture of the higher Moscow society of 
the beginning of this ccmtuiT, whicli continued to hold good until 
withui the last few years. His remark as to the unmistakable 
individuality of tlie .Moscow type also maintains its truth ; although ; 
the physiognomy of ^loscow' has much cha..ngcd since his day, it | 
.still has its spctial features that distinguish it from every other 
capital. The division of classes is much more felt at Mo.scow than 
elsewhere. The tendency towards originality, the love of grandiose 
undertakings, a kind of brag, together with little feeling of inde- 
pendence, a good deal of ]azmess,'’and much cordiality, still charac- 
terize the LHlucated classe.s. The merchants live quite aloof from 
any political or even intellectual movement, under a rude patri- 
ai'chal system, well described in the dramas of Ostrovsky. A large 
proportion of them are nonconformists. Their sons, the 'well- 
known kupeelieskiyc synki, “merchants’ .sons,” wdien they leave 
this kind of life, asconish the capital with their extravagances and 
absurd display of wealth. But Moscow takes its pi’e.sent pliysiog- 
nomy ckiefiy from its busy lower clas.ses. The streets are full of 
merchants and peasants, who continue to wear the old Russian garb, 
go on foot in the streets, drink tea in modest restaurants, and trans- 
act largo business. Fi'om being a town of the aristocracy, Mo.scow 
is coming to be more and more a town of the wealthy middle 
classes, who persist in keeping the low educational level of the 
peasants in the villages, and have but one a.spiration, to become in 
their turn “ mercliants of tlie type desciabcfl by Ostrovsky, 

Suburbs . — Moscow is surrounded by beautiful parks and pictur- 
es<|ue suburbs. Of theformer one of the most freq non ted is the Peti'ov- 
sky Park, to the north-west. A little farther out is the Petrovskoye 
Razumovskoye estate, with an agricultural academy and its de- 
pendencies (botanical garden, experimental farm, &c.). Another 
large park and wood surround an impeiial palace in the village 
of Ostankino. The private estates of Kuzmznki, Kuskovo, and 
Kuntzevo are also surrounded by park.s ; the last has remains 
of a very old graveyard, supposed to belong to the pagan j^riod. 
Twenty-eight miles westward from the city is the Savvin-Storojevsky 
moiiixstery, situated, like so many other Russian, monasteries, in a very 
fertile eoimtiy, amidst beautiful forests ; it has a pretty cathedral,, 
a rich treasury, and library. Farther westward still is the Hew 
Jerusalem monastery erected by the pafe|arch Hikon. 


In the south-west, on the right bank of the Moskva, which hero 
• makes a great bend to the south, are the Yorobiovy hills, which 
are accessible by steamer fx’om Moscow, and aflbrd one of the best 
views of the capital. In the bend of the Moskva is situated the 
Novo-Byevitchiy convent, erected in 1525, and connected with 
many events of Russian history. It is now the burial-place of the 
Moscow aristocracy, and one of the richest nunneries in Russia. The 
village Arkliangelskoye has also a good park and a palace built by 
Rastrelli. Iliynskoye, formerly a private estate, was purchased by 
the imperial family in 1864. 

In the south, on the road to Serpukhoff, is the village of' 
Kolomenskoye, the residence of Alexis Mikiiailovitch, with a 
church built in 1531 (a striking monument of Russian architecture, 
restored in 1880). Biakovo has also a church built in the 16th and 
17th centuries — a pure example of the architecture of Moscow, 
recalling the temple of Yasili Blajennyi. One of the best sites in 
the neighbourhood of Moscow is occupied by the park of Tsaritzyno. 
(11 miles from the Kursk railway station), purchased by Catherine 
II. , with an unfinished palace and a beautiful park. The monastery 
Hikolo-Ugryeshskiy, 12 miles from the city, between the Kursk 
and Ryazan railways, also occupies a beautiful site, and is much 
visited by Moscow merchants, to venerate a holy picture by which 
Dmitry Donskoy is said to have been blessed before going to fight, 
the Mongols. 

In the north, the forest of Sokolniki, covering 4=1 square miles, 
with its radial alleys and numerous summer residences, is the part of' 
Moscow most frequented by the middle classes. Close by, towards 
the east, is situated the Preobrajenskoye suburb, the centre of the 
nonconformists, and farther south the village of Izmailovo, 'irith a 
home for invalids and a model farm for apiculture. To the west 
of Sokolniki is situated the wood of iVlariina, the favourite resort 
of the merchants and “merchants’ sons,” who there spend fabulous 
sums of money on choirs of Gipsy siiigcns. 

The Russian annals finst mention Moscow in 1147 as a 
place '^vhere Yuri Dolgoruki met with Svyatoslav of Syeversk and 
his allies. The site was inhabited from a very remote antiquity 
by the Merya and Mordvinians, %Y}iose remains are numero\ns in 
the neighbourhood, and it was well peopled by Grcat-Riissians in 
! the 12th century. To the end of the 13th century Moscow re- 
' niained a dependency of tlie princes of Vladimir, and had to suffer 
! from the raids of the Mongols, who burned and plundered it in 
i 1237 and 1293. It is only under the rule of Daniil, son of Alex-. 

: under Hevsky (1261-1302), that the prince of Moscow acquired 
some importance for the part he took in the wars against the- 
Litlmanians. He annexed to his principality Kolomna, situated 
at the confluence of the JSIoskva witli the Oka. Hi.s son in 1302. 
annexed Pereyaslavl Zalessky, and next year Mojai.sk (taking thu.s, 
possession of the ^loskva from its head to its mouth), and so. 
inaugurated a policy which lasted for centuries, and consisted in 
the annexation by purchase cund other means of the neighbouring 
towns and villages. In 1300 the Kremlin, or fort, was enclosed 
by a sti'ong ■wall of earth and wood, offering a protection to nu- 
nierous emigrants from the Tver and Ryazan principalities who. 
went to settle around the new city. Under John Kalita (1325- 
1341) the principality of Vladimir — ■where the princes of Kieff' 
and the metropolitan of Rmssia had taken refuge after the wans 
that desolated south-western Russia — became united with IMoseow 
and in 1325 the metropolitan Peter established his seat at Moscow, 
giving thus a new importance and a po\TOrful support to the young- 
principality. In 1367 the Kremlin uns enclosed by stone walls, 
which soon proved strong enough to resist the Lithuanians under 
Olgerd (1368 and 1371). '^The son and grandson of Kalita steadily 
pursued the same policy. The latter (Dmitry Donskoy) annexed 
the dominions of Starodub and Rostoff, and took part in the re- 
nowned battle of Kulikovo (1380), wdiero the Russians ventured for- 
the fii-st time to oppose the Mongols in a gi‘eat pitched battle. 
The church, which strongly supported the x>rinees of Moscow, 
as{;ribed the |)msumed victoiy to him and to the holy pictures 
of the Moscow monasteries. 

At this time Moscow occupied a 'wide area covered with villages. 
The Kremlin had three catheilrais-— old, small, and dark buildings, 
having narrow window.s filled with mica-plates — which were sur- 
rounded by the plain wooden houses of the prince and his boyarsA 
To the east of the, Kremlin was tlia posad^ or city, also enclosed by 
a ■wall, and even then an imj>ortant centre for trade. Diflerexit 

S ' of the town belonged to different princes. In 1 366 Moscow suf- 
from pestilence. Two years after the battle of .Ktilikovo it was 
taken and xdiindered (for the last time) by the khan (Toktamish). 

The gradual increase of the principality continued during the 
first half of the 15th century, and at tlie death of Vasili If, tho- 
Blind, in 1462, it included not only the whole of what is now the- 
government of Moscow, but also large parts of the jiresent govern- 
ments mf Kaluga, Tula, Vladimir, Kijni- Novgorod, Kostroma, 
Vyatka, Vologda, Yaroslav, and Tver. 'Still the prince, although 
assuming, like several othe rs, tlie title of Great Prince, had simply 
' i' rile 'name of or bolars, ■vp'as'"SvW to the 

jpailitary "bands of the princes, who had becomo counsellors and landowners. 
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a little more influence tlinn otlier iriflepeiKlent rulers in the affairs 
of north-eastern Eussia, and "was recognised as the eldest prince 
hy the khans. The towns which recognized his supremacy were 
quite independent, and only paid to his representatives the judi- 
oiary taxes, in excluiiige ibi military protection. It is only under 
Ivan III. (called the Great hy some llussian historians) that the 
prince of Moscow asserted his claims on other parts of Russia, and 
•called hinivself ‘‘ Ruler of all Russia ” (Hospodar vseya Mosii). ^ It 
was ahoiit this time, when the wealth of Stoscow w’as ppidiy in- 
creasing by tlie extension of its trade, that the embellishment of 
the town iDeg.an. In room of the old cathedral Uspensky, a new 
■structure -was built by Fioraventi of Bologna, aided by Novgorod 
masons. The cathedral Arldiangelsky wars also rebuilt, and a third, 
Blagovycschensky, w'as erected, as well as a stone palace and other 
huirding.s. The Kremlin was fortified by strong towers, and the 
houses and churches built close to tlio walls were destroyed. In 
1520 ^Rloscow" W’as said to contain 45,000 houses and 100,000 in- 
liabitants. Its trade w’as very active. Ivan IV. Anally annexed 
Novgorod and Pskov to jMoscow, and subdued Kazan and Astra- 
khan. But after this reign Moscow* suffered for a long time a 
series of misfortunes. In 1547 two dreadful conflagrations destroyed 
nearly all the city, and a few days later the khan of the Crimea 
■advanced against it with 100,000 men. He w^as compelled to retire 
from the banks of the Oka, but in 1571, taking advantage of the 
state into •which Russia was brought by the extravagances of Ivan, 
he took Moscow and burned all the town outside the Kremlin. 
The gates of the Kremlin having been shut, thousands of people 
•died in the flames, and the annals record that of the 200,000 who 
then formed the population of Moscow, only 30,000 remained. In 
1591 the Mongols were again in Moscow and avenged their repulse 
■from the Kremlin on the inhabitcants of the open town. 

By the end of the 16tli century Moscow^ w'as a large city, not 
less than 14 miles in circumference. The Great Posad,” or city, 
•containing several Gostinoy I)vors for merchants of all nationali- 
ties, ■was enclosed in 1534 by a trench and stone ■w*all, which 
still exist. The “ IVliite To-wn” wdiich enclosed the Kremlin and 
■Great Posad from w*est and north w*as also fortified, in 1586, by a 
stone wall (destroyed in the ISth century) ; and in 1688 a third 
emdosure, a palisaded earthen -wall, the Zemlyanoy-Gorod, was begun, 
including all the town that surrounded the three former subdivi- 
sions ; it remained until the end of the ISth century. Foreigners 
who visited Moscow spoke with astonishment of its wealth and its 
beau-fcy. But the internal affairs of the capital were in very had 
■case. During the century, ow*ing to the increase of population, 
new annexations, and a lively trade, the pc^ver of the boyars had 
gradually increased. The peasants ■wdio settled on their lands, or 
•on the estates of the prince given to boyars, had gi’adually become 
their serfs ; and the political tendency of the boyars, supported 
by the wealthier middle classes (which had also a rapid develop- 
ment in the same century), -was to become rulers of Russia, like 
the noblesse of Poland. During the reign of Theodore, Boris 
Godunoff, the regent, ordered the murder of the heir to the throne, 
Demetrius, son of Ivan lY., and himself became czar of Russia. 
Moscow suffered severely iu the struggle wliich ensued, especially 
wdien the populace ros(?. and exterminated the Polish garrison, on 
W’hich occasion the whole of the towui, outside the Kremlin was 
again burned and plundered. But in compensation it had acquired 
in the eyes of the nation a greatly-increased moral importance, as 
a stronghold against foreign invasions. The monastery of Troitsa, 
which ■the Poles besieged W’ithout taking, w*as invested with a 
higher sanctity. The town also by and by recovered its commercial 
importance, and this the more as otlier commercial cities w^ere 
ruined, or fell into the hands cf foreigners ; and thirty years after 
1612 Moscow* was again a w*ealthy city. Owing, however, to the 
•ever-increasing concentration of pow*er in the hands of the czars, 
•and the steady development of autocracy, it lost much of its 
political importance, and assumed more and more, especially under 
Alexis Mikhailo-vitcli, the character of a private estate of the czar, 
its suburbs becoming mere dependencies of his vast household. 

Dulling the wiiole of the 17th century Moscow continued to he 
the scene of many troubles and intei*nal struggles. The peoj)le 
■several times revolted against the fcivourite.s of ""the czar, and were 
subdued only by cruel executions, in wdiich the streltzy — a class 
of citizens and, merchants rendering hereditary military service — - 
supported the czar. After w*ards appeared the raskol or noncon- 
formist movement, and in 1648, w*ben the news spread that Stenka 
Razin was advancing on Moscow “to settle his accounts ■^vith the 
boyars,” the populace ■was kept from rising only by severe repres- 
sive measures and by the defeat ol* the invader. Later on, the 
■streltzy themselves engaged in a series of rebellions, which led tlie 
youthful Peter I. to shed rivers of blood. The opposition encoun- 
"tered at Moscow by his plans of reforming Russia according to Ms 
ideal of military autocracy, the conspiracies of the boyars and mer- 
chants, the distrust ot the^ mass of the people, all compelled him 
■afterwards to leave the city, and to seek, as his ancestors had 
-done, for a new capital This he founded on th*© very confines of 

the military empire he W'as trying to establish. \ , 


In the course of the ISth century Moscow became the seat of a 
passive and discontented opposition to the St Petersburg Govern- 
ment Peter I., w’ishiiig to see Moscow* like other capitals of westerly 
Europe, ordered that only stone houses should be built w’ithin the 
walls of the town, that the streets should be paved, and so on ; 
but Ids orders w^erc only partially executed. In 1722 the Kremlin 
w*as restored. In 1739" the city became once more the picy of a 
great confiagi-ation ; two others followed in 1748 and 1753, and 
gave an opportunity for enlarging some streets and squares. In 
1755 the first Russian university w*as -Ibiinded at Moscow*. Catherine 
11. tried to conciliate the nobility, and apiplicd lierself to benefit 
the capital with newrand nsofiil buildings, such as tlie senate house, 
the foundlings’ and several other liospitals, salt stores, &c. ^The 
cemeteries w*ithin the tow*n were closed after the plague of 1771 ; 
several streets were enlarged, and the squares cleared of the small 
s\io]}S that encumbered them. "Water w*as Monght by an aqueduct 
from the jMytischi villages. In 1787 the city had^303 clmrehes, 24 
monasteries and convents, 8965 houses (of winch 1595 w*ero of stone), 
one printing-office, and 314 manufactories and larger ■\yorkslioi)S. 

The last public disaster w*as experienced by j\Ioscow* iu 1812. On 
ISth September, six days after the battle of Borodino, tlie Russian 
troops evacuated Moscow*, leaving 11,000 w'ounded, and the next 
day the French occupied the Kremlin. The same night, wliile 
Napoleon wras Avaiting for a deputation of Moscow* notables, and 
received only a dejnitation of tlie rich mskolnilc merchants, the 
capital was set on lire h}* its ow*n inhabitants, the Gostinov Dvor, 
w’itli its stores of wine, spirits, and chemical stuffs, becoming the 
first pre}^ of the flames. The inhabitants aliaiicloned the city, and 
it w*as pillaged by the French troops, as w*ell as hy Russians them- 
selves, and^the burning of IMoscow became tlie signal of a general 
rising of tlie peasants against the French. The wont of supplies 
and the impossibility of w’intering in a ruined city, continually 
attacked by Cossacks and peasants, compelled Napoleon to leave 
JVloscow* on 19th October, after he had unsuccessfully tried to blow 
lip certain p)arts of the Kremlin. (P. A. K.) 

MOSELLE. See PaiixE. 

MOSER, JoHAXX Jakob (1701-1 7S5), jurist, -was born 
at Stuttgart on 18th January 1701. He studied at the 
university of Tubingen, where, at the early age of nineteen, 
lie became professor extraordinarius of law. A year later 
lie resigned his chair, w*itli the expectation of receiving an 
appointment at Vienna, but this was refused him on his 
declining to join the Catholic Church. From 1729 he 
for some years held an ordinary ^professorship of law at 
Tubingen, and in 1736 he accepted a chair and directorship 
in the university of Frankfort-oii-the-Oder. On account, 
however, of differences ivitli King IViliiam I. of Priissia, 
he resigned these in 1739 and retired to Ebersdorf, a village 
in the principality of Reuss, ivhere for several years he 
devoted himself wholly to study, and especially to the 
jiroduction of his Deutsches Stantsreeht, In 1751 he was 
called back to Wiirtemberg as ^Mandschaftsconsuient,” 
and in 1759 was imprisoned at Hohentiviel on account of 
the steps he had taken in connexion w*ith this office against 
certain tyrannical proceedings of the duke. In 1 764 lie 
received his liberty and "was restored to olffee, 1>nt from 
that time took little part in iiolitical affairs. He died 30th, 
September 1785. 

Moser was the first to discuss in an adequate form the subject of 
European international law*, and ho is the most volundiious (bu'man 
w’liler on public law. In all, he wu'oto mow. than 5(>0 volumes, 
his prinei|)ai w*orks hoiog iJe^ifsches StaatHrreht^ 1737-1754; ynu's 
Deutsches Btaatsreclit, 1766-1775 ; Dcufsdics hitaafs(oy]u)\ 1751-1 757 ; 
Gruiidriss der Imttigcn Staatsmr/assiniff vuu DcifMhuid, 1754. 
See Schmid, Das Lehen J. J, J^loscds, 1 868 ; Schulze, J. J. 
der Vates' de-s DetUscheu f^taatsreclds^ 1869. 

MOSES. Of the life of Moses ive liave fcAv ecTtain 
details, though the history of Israel bean-s ivitncss to the 
importance of his work. To w*hat 1ms Ijemi said uiidor 
Israel there will here he added a brief suimnary of what 
has been handed down about him. His oriuin aiid th.e 
history of his childhood can be read in Exodt. i., ii. (i*ninp. 
vi. 16 5<7.); the statements- there given are enlurgvti and 
modified in the Jewish Midrash, particularly as wc liml it 
in Josephus and PliiloJ The daughter of Plmraulg we are 
told, was cal led Thermiitis {JLuf., ii. 9, 5), or 5ierri.s {'Eiiseb., , 

^ In still more fantastic fqrm in the I^ulestiniau Targum <m Exodn.s, 

. the details of pvhich need ||t be repeated here. 


Frmp. ix. 27) ; she named the boy not because 

she used the Hebrew verb to express the fact that he 
was drawn out of the water, but because the Egyptian word 
for water wus and wr;s applies to those who have been 
delivered from it (Ant, ii. 9, 6 ; comp, Philo, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 83; Euseb., Z.c., ix. 28). She took care to have him 
trained in all the -wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii, 22) 
and in that of the Greeks, Assyrians, and Chaldeans as 
well (Philo, ii. 84). To his great intellectual endowments 
corresponded his personal beauty, of which Josephus speaks 
in extravagant terms (il';^t, ii. 9, 6-7). It was on account 
of this beauty that, when on one occasion, as a young man, 
he led an Egyptian army against Meroe, the Ethiopian 
princess Tharbis opened the gates of the capital to him in 
order to make him her husband ii. 10; comp. Humb. 
vxii. 1).,' 

For reasons explained in Exod. ii. 11 sq., Moses left 
the land of Pharaoh and came to Midian to the Kenite 
priest Jethro (also called Hobab Ben Eaguel and Eaguel), 
whose daughter Zipporah he married, becoming by her the 
father of two sons, Gershom and Eliezer (Exod. ii. 21 sq.; 
xviii. 2 sq.). During his stay in Midian he received, at 
the foot of Sinai (Horeb), the divine revelation at the 
burning bush whereby he was called to become the liberator 
of Israel from Egyptian bondage. With much reluctance 
he at last accepted this vocation, and, already expected by 
his brother Aaron and the elders, returned to his people.^ 
Arrived in Egypt, he associated Aaron with him as his 
interpreter, being himself no orator, but a man of counsel 
and action, and appeared before Pharaoh to demand of the 
king in Jehovah's name permission for the people to go vith 
flocks and herds into the wilderness to celebrate there a 
festival (the spring festival of the Passover) in honour of 
their God. Jehovah gave emphasis to the demand by 
great signs and wonders, — the plagues of Egypt, which have 
their explanation for the most part in evils to which Egypt 
is periodically liable, but are treated by Israelite tradition 
as the weapons of Jehovah in his ever-intensifying conflict 
with the king and the gods of Egypt. At length, by the 
slaying of the first-born, the stubbornness of Pharaoh was 
broken, so that he consented to, and even urged, the de- 
parture of the Hebrews. By and by, however, he changed 
his mind, and, setting out in pursuit of the Hebrews, over- 
took them at the Eed Sea ; but Jehovah fought for them, 
and. annihilated Pharaoh’s chariots and all his host. In 
order to present themselves in proper festal array at the 
celebration for the sake of which they were going into the 
wilderness, the Hebrew women had borrowed dresses and 
ornaments from those of Egypt ; the Egyptians could now 
only blame themselves and their hostile conduct if those 
articles were not retmmed.- 

By the miracle %vrought at the Eed Sea Moses was 
pointed out to the Hebrews as the man of God, to whom 
accordingly they now committed the task of caring for 
their outward life as well as their spiritual guidance. He 
led them first to Sinai, where the law was revealed and the 
worship in connexion with the ark of the covenant insti- 
4:uted. When he had communed face to face with the 
Godhead for forty days on the holy mountain, the skin of 
his face shone so that he had to wear a veil (hence the 
horns, properly rays, on his forehead). Driven from Sinai 
in consequence of their worship of the golden calf, the 
Israelites removed to Kadesh with the view of entering 

^ Ou the road occurred the remarkable incident which, in the view 
of the narrator, led to the circumcision of infants being suhstituted 

for that of the bridegroom (Exod, iv. 24, 25 ; to mark 

the substitution, — compare the euphemism in Isa. vii. 20). 

- Quito contrary to the sense of the Biblical narrative, Justin (xxxvi. 

2, 13) says, 'SSacra .-Egyptiorum furto abstulit and still more per- 
verse is the gloss which Ewald, proceeding ^upon this expression of 
Justin, gives. A ■ ■ 1 


Palestine, But this plan was defeated by their unbelief 
and faintheartedness, and, as a punishment, they were 
compelled to sojourn forty years in the wilderness of Kadesh 
(Paran, Sin). It was here and now that the people went 
to school with Moses ; here, at the sanctuary of the camp, 
he declared law and judgment ; and here, according to. 
the view of the oldest tradition, the foundations of the 
Torah were laid (Exod. xviii.). The region of Kadesh 
was also the scene of almost all the miracles and other cir- 
cumstances we read about Moses. Here he showed himself 
to be at once the father and mother of the people, their 
judge, priest, and seer. It was not till towards the very 
close of his life that he led the Israelites from Kadesh into 
northern Moab, winch he wrested from the Amorite king, 
Sihon of Heshbon. Here he died on Mount Pisgah or 
Nebo, after taking leave of the people in the great legisla- 
tive address of Denteronomy. According to Deuteronomy 
xxxiv, 6, he was buried in a valley in the land of Moab, 

. . . but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” ® 
As his successor in the leadership, Moses had named Joshua 
ben Nun, but the real heirs to his position and influence, 
were the priests at the sanctuary of the ark of the covenant. 
Of his personal character the Bible tells us nothing (for- 
W in Numb. xii. 3 means only “ heavily burdened ”) ; but 
later Judaism is all the more at liberty on this account ta 
expatiate upon it (see especially Josephus, Ant., iv. 8, 49). 

Such in brief resume are the accounts of Closes given in the Bible 
and tbe Midrash. In addition to these we have also the statements 
of Hellenistic VTitez’s, preserve<i chiefly in the Contra Apio/iem, of 
Jo.sephus. These are all of an Egyptian complexion, anti probably 
embody no ancient and indepciulent tradition, but, in all tliat 
relatesTo the Hebrews, where they do not rest upon xmre conjec- 
ture, merely go back upon obscure rumours of Jewish origin and 
dress them up after the manner of the Midrash — only in a con- 
trary sense, with hatred and not wuth love — and then seek to lit 
them as well as may be into the Egyptian history and chronology 
as known from other sources. The great number of new proper 
names of places and persons which occur in the writings of Maiietho 
and his like cannot be urged against this view, for the Midrash also* 
is full of them. The very name Osarsiph, given to Moses himself, 
moreover, suggests a suspicion of dependence on the Asaphsuph, 
mixed multitude” of Numb. xi. 4 (comp. Exod. xii. 38) ; wdiat 
is said in these places is known to have played a great part in the 
rise of the idle Egyptian talcs about the origin of the Jews and of 
their lawgiver. 

Eor literature, see the various commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
and especially Dillmanu on Exodi.is. (J, WE.) 

MOSES OF Chore^ste was a native of Khor'ui ^ in Tardn, 
a district of the Armenian province of Turuberan. Accord- 
ing to the only trustworthy authority — the Ifisto7y of 
Armenia^ wliich bears his name— -he was a puj.)il of the 
two fathers of Armenian literature, the patriarch or catlio- 
licos Sahak the Great and tbe vartabed Mesrob. Shortly 
after 431 he was sent by these men to Alexandria to study 
the Greek language and literature, and thus prepare him- 
self for the task of translating Greek writings into 
Armenian. Moses took his journey by Edessa and the 
sacred places of Palestine. After flnishiiig his studies in 
the Egyptian capital he set sail for Greece ; but the ship 
was driven by contrary winds to Italy, and he seized the 
opportunity of paying a flying visit to Eome. He then 
visited Athens, and towards the end of winter (440) arrived 
in Constantinople, whence he set out on his homeward 
journey. On his arrival in Armenia he found that his 
patrons were both dead. The Ilistorp of Ay'mema speaks, 
of its author as an old, infirm man, constantly engaged in 
the work of translating.^ In the later Armenian tradition 

The legend of his assumption is of latei’ gi'owth ; see tlie apocrj^-phal 
Assum27tio Moysis (Apocalyptic Literature, vol. ii. p. 177), and 
compare Luke ix. 30, 33 ; Jude 9. 

^ Outside of tbe Hexateucb, however, he is almost never mentioned. 

5 Cf, Suk^as Somal, Qrndro della storia Utteraria di Anmnia, p. 

^ iii. 61 sq., 68, 65. 

1 On linguistic grounds, the Mechitarists ascribe to him tlie tranala- 
tion of Eusebius's C/irmicle and of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
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we find other notices of this celebrated man,^— such as, 
that he was the nephew of Idesrob, that he was publielj 
complimented by the emperor Marcian, that he had been 
ordained bishop of Bagrewand by the patriarch Giut, and 
that he -was luiried in the church of the Apostolic Cloister 
at Mush in the district of Taron ; but these accounts must 
be received %vith great caution. This remark applies 
especially to the statement of Thomas Ardsruni,^ that 
Moses, like his Hebrew prototype, lived to the age of 120 
years, and recorded his own death in a fourth book of his 
great work.-^ The same caution must be extended to 
•another tradition, based on an arbitrary construction of a 
passage in Samuel of Ani,"^ which places his death in the 
year 489. 

Of the w^orks of Moses ^ the best known is the History 
ofArmemaJ^^ or, as the more exact title runs, ih^^Genealogi- 
cal Account of Great Armmia. It consists of three books, 
and reaches down to the death of Saint Mesrob, in the 
•second year of Jazdegerd II. (17th February 440).^ It is 
dedicated to Sahak Bagratiini (who was afterwards chosen 
to lead the revolted Armenians in the yeex 481), as the 
man under whose auspices the work had been undertaken. 
This work, which in course of time acquired canonical 
authority among the Armenians, is partly compiled from 
sources which we yet possess, viz., the Life of Saint Gregory 
by Agatliangelos, the Armenian translation of the Syriac 
Doctrine of the A'joostle Addai, the Antiquities and the 
Jewish War of Josephus, and above all the History of Mar 
Abas Katina (still preserved in the extract from the book 
of Seb^os),^ who, however, did not write, as Moses alleges, 
in S 3 U'iac and Greek, at Nisibis, about 131 b.c., but ‘was a 
native of Medsurch, and wrote in Syriac alone about 383 
A.i>., or shortly thereafter. Besides these, Moses refers to 
a whole array of Greek authorities, which were known to 
him from his constant use of Eusebius, but which cannot 
possibly have related all that he makes them relate.^ 
Although Moses assures us that he is going to rely entirely 
Upon Greek authors, the contents of his work show that it 
is mainly drawn from native sources. He is chiefly indebted 
to the popular ballads and legends of Armenia, and it is 
to the use of such materials that the work owes its perma- 
nent value- Its importance for the history of religion and 
mythology is, in truth, very considerable, a fact which it 
is the great merit of Emin and Dulaurier to have first 
pointed out. For political history, on the other hand, it 
is of much less value than was formerly assumed* In 
particular, it is not a history of the people or of the 
country, but a history of the Armenian aristocracy, and, in 


1 Collected Iby Langlois, Collection des Mstoriens de VAnn&nie, ii. 
•47 sg, 

2 In Brosset, Collection d'Mstonens Amid^imis, i. 68. 

® There is not the slightest diusion elsewhere to any such hook. 

^ In Brosset, ii. 387. 

® Complete edition of the Mechitarists, Venice, 1843 ; new ed., 
1865, 8 to. 

® The oldest MS. is that of S. Lazaro of the 12th century. CoP 
lations of MSS. of Etchmiadzin and Jerusalem are given by Agop 
Oarinian, Tiflis, 1858, 4to. The book has been edited and translated by 
Whiston, London, 1736, 4to ,* and by Le Vaillant de Plorival, Venice 
and Paris, s.a. (1841), 2 vols. 8vo. 

^ The commencement of this king’s reign has been fixed by Ndldeke 
(Oeschichte der Sassmiden avs Tabari, p. 423) as 4th August 438 ; 
and this date has subsequently been established by documentary 
evidence from the fact of the martyrdom of Pethion (see Hofirnann, 
Ansziige mis JSynschen Akten persischer Mdrt^rei^ p. 67). 

® Translated in Langlois, i. 195 sq. 

® For the following statements, the proofs may be found in the 
■article “ Ueber die Grlaubwiirdigkeit der Armenischen Geschichte des 
mioses von Khoren,” by the present writer, in the Berichte der phil 
histo7\ Classe der Konigl, BUcfis, GeselUchaft der Wissensckaften, 1876, 

The Epic Bongs of Ancient Armenia (Arm.), Moscow, 1850. 

Etudes sur les chants liistoriques et les traditions populaires de 
i’ancienne Armenie,” in the Journ. Asiat, iv., ser. 19 (1852), „p. 6 


opposition to tlie Mamitoman tendency tvHcli pervades the 
: rest of the older Armenian historical literature, it is written 
in the interest of the rival Bagratiinians. Down to the 3d 
centnry it is proved by the conteiiiporaiy Orceco-Honian 
annals to be utterly untrustworthy | but even for the tunes 
of Armenian Christianity it must be used far moie 
cautiously than has been done, for example, by Gibbon. 
The worst feature is the confusion in the chronology, -which, 
strange to say, is most hopeless _in treating of the con- 
temporaries of Moses himself. What can be thought of a 
witer who assigns to Jazdegerd I. (399-420) the eleven 
years of his predecessor Bahrdm IW, and the twenty-one 
years of Jazdegerd I. to his successor Bahrain Y, (42()-439) 1 

The present writer formerly attempted to explain this 
iinhistorical character of the narrative from a tendency 
i arising out of the peculiar ecclesiastical and political cir- 
' cumstances of Armenia, situated as it was between the 
eastern Eoman and the Persian empires, circumstances 
which were substantially the same in the 5th as they were 
in the two following centuries. In the course of fimther 
investigations, however, he has come to the conclusion 
that, besides the many false statements which Moses of 
KhoFni makes about his authorities, he gives a false 
account of himself* That is to say, the author of the 
History of Armenia is not the venerable translator of the 
5th century, but some Armenian -writing under his name 
during the years between 634 and 642. The proof is 
furnished on the one hand by the geographical and ethno- 
graphical nomenclature of a later period and similar 
anachronisms,^^ -which run through the -whole book and are 
often closely incorporated with the narrative itself, and on 
the other hand by the identity of the author of the History 
with that of the Geography^ a point on -which all doubt is 
excluded by a number of individual aflinities, not to speak 
of the similarity in geographical terminology. The critical 
decision as to the authorship of the Geography settles the 
question for the also. 

The Geography is a meagre sketch, based mainly on the Choro- 
graphy of Papp-us of Alexandria (in the end of the 4tli century), 
and indireetly on the work of Ptolemy. Only Armenia, the Persian 
empire, and the neighbouring regions of the East are inde^pendently 
described from local information, and on these sections the value 
of the little work depends. Since the first published text contains 
nameslike “ Enssians ” and ‘‘ Crimea,” Saint Martin in his edition 
denied that it was VTitten by Moses, and assigned its origin to the 
10th century. It was shown, however, by L. Indjidjean^^ that 
these are interpolations, which are not found in better manuscrixjts. 
And in fact it is quite evident that a book which gives the division 
of the Sasanid empire into four spahbehships in pure old Persian 
names cannot possibly have been composed at a long interval after 
the time of the Sasanidee. But of course it is equally clear that 
such a book cannot be a genuine work of Moses of Khor'ni ; for 
that division of the empire dates from the early part of the reign 
of King Chosrau I. (531-579).^® Accordingly the latest editor, K. 
P. Patkanow,^® to whom we are indebted for the best text of the 


“ IJeber die Glaubwiirdigkeit,” &c., p. 8 sq. 

Instances of these may be found in i. 14, where the arrangement 
of Armenian provinces I,, II., III., IV., introduced in the year 536, is 
canied back to Aram, an older contemporary of Ninus ; and iin the 
passage iii* 18, according to which Sliapfir II. penetrated to Bithynia, 
although the Persians did not reach that till 608. 

See the confusion, common to both books, between Cappadocia L 
and Armenia I., in consequence of which Mazaka and Mount Argiius 
are transferred to the latter locality (Mist, i. 14; Gmgr., Saint ]\,r art in’s 
ed., ii. p. 354) ; also the passages which treat of China and Dclienbakur 
{IHst., ii. 81 ; Geogr., ii. p. 376), &c. 

Edition with translation by Winston, London, 1736, 4to. 

In Mimovris Mstoriques et geogmphirmes sur V Armenie (Paris, 
1819, 8vo), ii. p. 301 sq. 

Antiquities of Aronenia (Arm.), iii. p. 303 sq. 

See Noldeke’s Tabari, p. 155 sq. 

Armjanskaja geographijami, wahapo r, Ch. (pripisiw awschajasja 
Moiseju Chorenskoniu), St Petersburg, 1877, 8vo. Before hiin 
Kiepert (in the Mo^iatsb. d. ^dBeidinGr Ahad., 1 873,. p, ,599 s^-)had 
substantially arrived at the 'right conclusion when ‘he Vas.signed the 
portions' of the Geography referring to Aimenia to the -^iine between 
Justinian- and MauricA .>;• 

,.fY 
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’'Geogmfhyi is of opinion tliat we have in it a writing of the 7th 
century. In this judgment we must concur ; and, if the limits 
within which the Geography was composed are to be more nearly 
defined, we may say that, from isolated traces of Arab rule ^ (which 
in Armenia dates from 651), it must have been written certainly 
•after that year, and })erliaps about the year 657.^ 

Another extant work of Moses is a Manual of Hhetoric^ in ten 
books, dedicated to his pupil Tlieodorus, It is drawn up after 
■Greek models, in the taste of the rhetoric and sophistry of the later 
imperial period. The examples are taken from Hermogenes, Theon, 
Aphthonius, and Libanius ; although the author is also acquainted 
with lost wTitings, e.g., the Feliades^ of Euripides. On account of 
the divergence of its style from that of the History of Armenia, 
Armenian scholars ^ have hesitated to ascribe tli^PJietoric to Moses 
•of Klioriii ; but, from ^vhat has been said above, this is rather to 
he regarded as a proof of its authenticity. 

Smaller works bearing the same honoured name ^ are — the Letter 
do Sahalc Arderimi ; the History of the Holy Mother of God and her 
Image (in the cloister of Hogotsvaneh in the district Andzevatsi of 
the province of Yaspurukan), which is also addressed to Sahak ; 
and the Fancgyne on ^aint Fhipstine. Of the sacred poems attri- 
buted to him, tliere is only one short ]n'ayer, contained in the 
hymnal of Sharakan, which can really claim him as its author. 

Of works passing under the name of Moses of Klior'ni, the follow- 
ing are regarded by the historians of Armenian literature as spurious : 
a History (distinct from the Fanegyric) of the wanderings of Saint 
Mhipsi'mc and her companions ; a Homily on the transfiguration of 
'Chnst ; a Discourse on Wisdom {i.e., the science of grammar) ; the 
’Commentaries on grammar (an exposition of Dionysius Thrax). In 
the case of the grammatical writings, it has been suggested^that 
there may have been some confusion between Moses of Khor'ni and 
•a Moses of Siiinieh, wdio lived in tlie 7t]i century. (A. v. G.) 

MOSHEDI, Johann Lorenz von {l\ 1G94-1755), well 
Lno-wn as a church historian, but also distinguished in his 
<Iay as a master of eloquence, was born at Liibeck on the 
■9th of October. There is some uncertainty as to the year, 
but the pirobability is in favour of 1693 or 1694. He 
received a somewhat irregular education at the gymnasium 
‘Of his native place, and afterwards entered the university 
•of Kiel, where he took his master’s degree in 1718. His 
hrst appearance in the field of literature was in a polemical 
tract against Toiand, ViRclicix antiques Ckristia7iorum dis- 
ciplinm (1720), which was soon followed by a volume of 
Observationes sacrdc (1721). These works, along with the 
reputation he had acquired as a lecturer on philosophy, 
and also as a fervent and eloquent preacher while acting 
as assistant to Albrecht zuin Feide, his teacher and future 
father-in-law, secured for him a call to a theological chair 
•at Helmstiidt, in 1723. The Institiitiomcm Ilistorm Ecde- 
siasticiB Ubri IV. aj^peared in 1726 (2 vols., 12mo), and 
in the same year he was appointed by the duke of Bruns- 
wick abbot of Iklarienthal, to which dignity and emolu- 
ment the abbacy of Alichaelstein was added in the following 
year. Mosheim was much consulted by the authorities 
when the new university of Gottingen \vas being formed ; 
especially had he to do with the framing of the statutes j 
•of the theological faculty, and with the provisions for 
making the theologians independent of the ecclesiastical 
courts. But having signed in 1726 a promise to remain 
in Helmstiidt he was unable to accept the call to the 
Georgia Augusta w^hich w^as urgently pressed upon him, 
until the year 1747, when the duke of Brunswick at last 
released him from his obligation. To enhance the dignity 
he already possessed as a learned and brilliant theological 
professor at Gottingen, a new office wms specially created 
for him, that of chancellor, which, how^ever, proved some- 
what burdensome, exciting the jealousy of the nobles whom 
he governed. He died at Gottingen on 9th September 

^ TIze passage about the trade of Basrah, which was founded in 635, 
is decisive on this point (Saint Martin’s edition, ii. p. 368). 

The peculiar interest which the author (Saint Martin, ii. p. 3^0) 
takes in the origin of the Slavs in Thrace is best explained by the war 
against them which called the einp^or Constans II. away from the 
East in the year 657. In other respects the writer displays the most 
complete indilfer.enee, and even iguor'd^ice, with regard to the state of 
.affairs in -th.e' West. 

3 Cf. A'lnglois, ii. 49. Of. Langlois, 


1755, shortly after the completion of a new and greatly 
improved edition of his Church History. 

For Mosheini’s place as an ecclesiastical historian, see Church 
■ History, vol. v. p. 765. In this department of literature, in 
addition to the Institutiones must be special^" mentione<l his De 
Debus Christianorum ante Constantiivuyn Magnnrn Commentarii 
(1753), and Gibbon’s just criticism : ‘‘Less profound than Petaviiis, 
less independent than Le C-lerc, less ingenious than Beausohro, the 
historian Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and moderate.” His 
exegetical writings, characterized by learning and good sense, 
include Qogltationes in N. T. loc. select. (1726), and expositions 
of 1 Cor. (1741) and the two Epistles to Timothy (1755). In his 
sermons (lleilige Rcden) considerable eloquence is shown, and a 
mastery of style which justifies the position he held as president of 
the German Society. There are two English versions of the Insti- 
tutes, that of Maclaine, published in 1764, and that of Murdock 
(1832), which is much more correct. The latter was revised and 
re-edited by Reid in 1848. An English translation of the De lirhus 
Christianorum, begun in 1813 by Vidal, was coznpleted and edited 
by Murdock in 1851. 

MOSQUE {Jdmi\ or more fully Masjkl Jamn, the place 
of congregational prayer). Owing to the almost conqdete 
absence of ritual in the Moslem WTirship), the mosque, at 
least in its earlier forms, is one of the simplest of all re- 
ligious buildings, — its normal arrangement being an open 
court {Sahn) surrounded by a covered cloister {LiiVLtn), in 
the centre of wdiich is a cistern for the ablutions requisite 
before prayer {Midi a) the side of the mosque wdiich is 
towards Alecca is occupied by a roofed building {Halcsura), 
or place reserved for prayer, sometimes screened oif from 
the court, but frequently quite open tow^ards it. In the 
centre of this sanctuary is a niche {MUirdh or Kihla) 
showdng’the direction of Mecca j and by the side of the 
niche is a lofty pulpit {Mimhar). In front of the pailpit is 
a raised platform {DaJdxi) from which certain exhortations 
are chanted, and near it one or more seats and lecterns 
combined from wdiich chapters of the Koran are read to 
the peopde. 

Minarets {Mdddhin, sing. Mddliana) -were not built 
during the first half-century after the Flight, but now^ as 
a rule no mosque is without at least one. From the upper 
gallery of this the 2Iocdhdhm announces to the faithful 
the times for prayer, — five times during the day, and twice 
at night. Blind men are generally selected for this office, 
so that they may not overlook the neighbouring houses. 

Most mosques have endow'ed property, which is admi- 
nistered by a wurden ( Edzir), wdio also appoints the imdins 
and other officials. The larger mosques have twm imams : 
one is called (in Arabia and Egypt) the Ehatlh^ and he 
preaches the sermon on Fridays (the Moslem Sabbath) ; 
tlio other, the Batih, reads the Koran, and recite.s the five 
daily prayers, standing close to the Mihxib^ and leading 
the congregation, wdio repeat the prayers with him, and 
closely foilow’ his postures. The imdms do not form a 
priestly sect ; they generally have otlier occupations, such 
! as teaching in a school or keeping a shop, and may at any 
time be dismissed by the warden, in which case they lose 
the title of inidm. Doorkeepers and attendants, to sweep 
the floor, trim the lamps, and perform other menial offices, 
are attached to each lno^sque, in numbers varying according 
to its size and endownnent. Moslem women, as a rule, are 
expected to say their prayers at home, but in some few 
mosques they are admitted to one part specially screened 
off for them. This is the case in the mosque of Sitta 
Zainab in Cairo. In the Alpsd mosque at Jerusalem there 
is a latticed balcony for the women, wlio can see without 
being visible to the male w^orshippers bekw. 

The greatest possible splendour both of material and 
workmanship is often lavished on the building and its 

^ In mosques frequented by Turks or other members of the Hauafi 
sect running water, is provided from a raised tank with flowing jets, 
called, a hxnaftya nfter the sect who require it. Other Sunnis are 
content to wash in a stagnant tank. 
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fittings. Tlie whole outside is frequently decorated with, 
the most elaborate surface-carving in stone or marble, — the 
pavement of the richest marbles, inlaid in intricate patterns, 
the walls panelled in a similar way, or decorated with 
the most minute mosaics of glass, mother-of-pearl, agates 
and other costly stones. The central niche and the pulpit 
are of special magnificence ; and, if tlie latter is of wood, 
it is often covered with delicate ivory carvings, and inlay 
of pearl and ebony. Yery beantiful surface-ornament, 
executed in hard stucco, and enriched with gold and colours, 
is used to decorate arches, wall surfaces, and the penden- 
tives of domes, which latter generally have the so-called 
stalactite form of ornament — one of great beauty and 
complexity. The woodwork of doors, screens, and ceilings 
is frequently very gorgeous with carving, inlay, and ela- 
borate painting ; tlie whole of the doors outside are often 
covered with very delicate pierced and embossed work in 
bronze, or more rarely iron. The magnificent tiles from 
Persia, Damascus, and Rhodes, enamelled in brilliant blue, 
green, and red, on a white ground, are often used to cover 
the walls. Traceried windows in pierced marble or stucco 
work often occur ; these are filled with brilliant coloured 
glass, always in very small pieces, forming a transparent 
mosaic of jewel-like richness.^ Lamps of enamelled glass, 
or of bronze inlaid with silver, were once common, but are 
now rapidly disappearing. 

Some mosques, especially the Kariibin mosque at Pez in 
Morocco, possess a colkction of magnificent illuminated 
MSS., chiefly copies of the Koran and other religious books; 
in the large collection at Pez, MSS. of Aristotle^s Watural 
Histor-^y with the works of Averroes and other commenta- 
tors, exist in considerable number ; some few of the MSS. 
are as early as the 10th century. 

Flans of Mosques . — Considerable diversities exist in the 
plan and ai'rangement of mosques in various countries, either 
' because the Moslem conquerors adopted to some extent 
the existing buildings and architecture of thfe conquered 
people, or on account of the new mosque being built on a 
site already cramped by surrounding buildings. The first 
of these causes infiuenced to some extent the mosques of 
India, and to a much greater extent those of European 
Turkey. The second cause, the cramped site, especially 
in Cairo, created a special type of plan. Nevertheless, 
when free from such disturbing influences, there is one 
normal plan ado23ted, at least in early times, by the Mos- 
• lems in ail countries — from India to Cordova, and from 
nor them Syria to Egypt. ^ This normal plan is a very 
simple one, and is the natural product of a country hke 
. Arabia, unskilled in architecture, where land was worth 
, but little, and timber very scarce. (See fig. 1.) 

. Though not the earliest, the great mosque of Cordova is the most 
magnificent, and in the main the best jyreserved, of this typical 
form.^ It was begun in 784-5 by the caliph ‘Abd al-Eahman I. 
(Abderame) and completed by his son Hisham in 793-4 ; though it 
was afterwards enlarged, and then to some extent injured by addi- 
tions— the work of the Christians, who made it into a cathedral— 
yet it still remains but little altered, except by the loss of its mag- 

■ nificent carved and inlaid wood ceiling and sumptuous 

It consists (omitting recent additions) of two main parts, a large 
cloistered "open court, with at one side a covered building for 
prayer. In one. respect ’only it differs from the usual plan: the 
open court is generally 'much larger than the roofed space, whereas 
at Cordova it is smaller. Tor the sake of brevity this arrange- 
ment will, in the rest .of the article, be I’eferred to as the ‘‘ normal 
. plan. ” In spite of neglect and alterations this mosque is still one 
; . of the most imposing buildings in the world. The long ranges of 

by f See Coste, Architecture Arabe, 1837-39; Bourgoin, Les Arts 
-^ '■ 'Arades, .1868 ; Prisse d’ Avenues, Arabe, 1874-80; and Texier, 

. 1842-62. 

■ ' ' v great mosque of Mecca (q.v.) is unique in plan. Fqr an 

aci^unjitpljfhe mosque of Medina, see Medina. 

- Arte Arabe en EspaHa, 1876 ; Academy, 19th Kovem- 

- ber ia'Slty^ of Cordoba,” by J. H. Middleton ; Mon. Arqui. de 

■ EspaM'\ kxAi-fxmgQj., Mosqiiee de Cordoue. . ■ • 


aisles, nineteen from east to west and thirty-one from north to 
south— on their marble columns the spoils of many a Greek and 


the real size of the whole building, the side towards the court 
was quite open, and ail over the court orange-trees were pleated 
at regular intervals, continuing the lines of the columns within, 
and set at the same distances a 2 >art ; so that aisles of orange-trees 
in long ranges covered the open space, just as the marble columns 
did within. Ko words can desGrii3e the jewel-like sj)lendour of the 
mosaics in the sanctuary, which in com 2 >licated Arabesque patterns, 
mixed with elaborate Ciifie inscriptions, cover the walls and even the 
arches, wdiich cross and reeross each other in the most fanciful and 
daring way, forming a sort of aisle round three sides of the sanctuary. 
There is documentary evidence to show that these glass mosaics, 
though of thoroughly Oriental design, are, like those in the mosques 
of Jerusalem and Damascus, the work of Christian artists from 
Byzantium. ^ , _ 

The most imj)ortant early mosques were allbiiilt on this normal 
plan, Avith but very slight variations. The following are some of 
the finest examples of this type 

Mosque of 'Amr, Old Cairo, begun in 642 a.d., but much en- 
larged at the end of the 7th century, and afterwards |>artly 
rebuilt (see fig. 1). . 

Mosque of Sidi-*Okba at Kairawan in Tunis, latter part of i th 
century. 

Mosque of Sidi-'Okha near Biskra in Algeria, about 684. 

Mosque of Edris at Fez in Morocco, end of 8 th century. 

Great mosque of Damascus, 708. 

Gi’eat mosque of Cordova, 784-794 (described above). 

Mosque of Ibn Tulim, Cairo, 879. 

Mosque of Al-Azhar, Cairo, begun about 970. 

Great mosque at Old Delhi, 1196-1235. 

The first of these, the mosque of 'Amr (see Coste, ArcMtccture 
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Pig. 1.— Plan, of Mosque of 'Amr, Old Cairo. ■ ImwwM JL il 

1. Kibla. 2. Mimbar. 3. Tomb 'of * Amr.. -.4. Dakka. 5. Fountain for Ablu- 
tion. ’ 6, 6; Booms built later. T. Minaret. 8. Latrines. . 

Arabe), is noAV in a partly ruined condition. Its east rvall probably 
still retains some of the original, work of Amr, who in 642 
built a small mosque on the site of the present one. But little 
remains except its fine antique marble columns to tell of its 
former splendour in mosaic, stucco reliefs exiriched with painting, 
and magnificent inlaid wood ceilings and screens. According to 
Maknzi, it once contained 1^90 MSS. of the Koran, and was 
lighted by 18,000 lamps. In general efiect, like all mosques of 
this simple and extensive plan.; it is very stately, from the vast 
size of its area, and its greafe. number of closely-ranked columns 
and arches, the latter being forms— -pointed, sdinicircular, 
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‘sncl liorse-shoe. Fig. 1 gives its plan as a good tyjdcal sx>eeimen 
of tills normal type of mosque. 

The mosque at Kairawaii, Tunis, said to have been founded by 
'Okba (see sifpra, p] 567), follows the normal plan, with 439 fine 
antique marble columns, horse-shoe arches, some pointed and others 
round, and fiat ceiling of dark wood, once magnificently painted.^ 
Its sanctuary is ten aisles deep by seventeen wide. In the centre of 
the court is a marble fountain over the sacred well, said to communi- 
cate with the spring Zemzein at Mecca, its minaret, a rather later 
addition, is very massive and stately ; it is square, in three stories, 
eacli battlemeiited, the walls battering considerably. The sanctuary 
is domed, and the Mihrdb is decorated wdth magnificent tiles. 
Adjoining the sanctuary is a small room for a library. 

the other great mosque of Sidi-' Okba, built soon after his death 
in 682, and containing his tomb, is in Algeria near Biskra; it 
much resembles the Kairawan mosque, but is less splendid, some 
of the columns being' not of marble but of baked clay decorated 
with painting. 

The great mosque of Fez, about the same date, is also very large 
and magnificent, with Minil}cir and Mihrdh rielily ornamented v/ith 
miiiute "mosaics ; it has also a line inlaid and painted wood ceiling, 
and some elaborately-carved doors. It still possesses a fine library. 
(See Amici, 1878.) 

The great mosque of Damascus was built on the site of a 
Christian basilica, erected by Theodosius in 395-408. From 636, 
when the Arabs conquered Damascus, until 70S this basilica 
■was used jointly both by the Christians and the Moslems. ^ The 
basilica was then pulled down, and the present mosque built by 
the caliph ‘Wall'd. It has the normal plan, and is 508 feet by 320 
feet. Tts sanctuary is. only three aisles deep; it has' a centi*al 
dome on the south or Mecca side, and on the east and -west a large 
porch. Samliudi records that one of the (Conditions of peace con- 
cluded between the Byzantine emperor and Wali'd w’as that the 
emperor should furnish a certain number of w'orkers in mosaic 
for the decoration of the mosques at Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, 
and Damascus. 

The mosque of Ahmed Ibn Tiilun, in Cairo, completed in 879, 
has the norinal plan, with the exceptional addition of an outer 
court, or wide passage, running round three sides of the rectangle,— 
probably to cut it off completely from the noise of the surrounding 
.streets. It is built of brick, coated Vyfith delicate reliefs in stucco, 
once enriched with painting. The .'has beautiful .mosaics, 

and the Mimhar is a marvel of deliicnto carving, and infayy The 
“illlars and arches are of brick enrich e.d -witlv elalvorate stiiccq-’work. 
t has a very remarkable minaret oh the west side, with a spiral 
external staircase. The architect' was a ’'Copt,, an Egyptian Chris- 
tian. It is perhaps the-.'eariWt; impiortant building’'in which the 
pointed arch is. largely used. 

The mosque Al-Azhar, The Splendid,” was built in the centre 
of Kew Cairo' about 970 and, ‘tho'iigh freqiieiitly restored, has 
in the main bem little altered.. It is on the normal plan, with 
ranges of pointed and slightly horse-shoe arches, supported' on more 
than 40G fine antique columns of marble and porphyry, chiefly from 
Roman buildings. Among its later decorations are magnifleent 
wall-coverings of the most beautiful Persian tiles. It has a special 
interest in being the chief university -of the Moslem world, con- 
taining some thousands of students, for tvhom certain 

parts of the mosque -are. . screened oif, iie(.'ni’ding to the 

country from which they come. -Thus s'peeial parts are reserved 
for natives of the various provinces of Egypt, of Morocco^ Syria, 
Arabia, India, Turkey, &c. Each studeuFean, 'if he is too poor 
to hire lodgiiigs, live, eat, and. sleep 'in the. mosque. Ifoch has 
a large chest in wliicli to keep his clothes -and books ; these are 
]>iled against the walls to a. height 'of seven or.eiglit feet. The 
students |)3,y no fees, but '’’the . richer- , ohes. giye presents to the 
lecturers, who sit on the hiattingiii. various, parts of the sanctuary 
or cloister, while the Students sit u’ound .each. -'lecturer in a circle. 
The usual course of stiniy; lasts for ■three- years, though som’e 
students remain for much longer. The. chief of thoTecturers, called 
the Sheikh cd-Azkar^ receives a.bout £100 a yeaf^ the others little 
or nothing, as regular pay. The Kpraii, sacred and secular law, 
logic, poetry, and arithmetic, with some medicine and geography, 
are the chief vsubjects of study.-' 

Of mosques, which arc not built oii 'ijur normal plan the earliest 
and most important are the two m*‘ihe Ilaram al-Sherif (High 
Sanctuary) at Jerusalem (see'vol. xiii. p. '642), 

T he Kubbet al-Sakhra (Dome of the Rock), popularly, hut wrongly, 
('ailed the “Mosque of Omar,” is not, strictly speaking, a mosijue 
at all It belongs ratlnu' to the class of “ shrines,” — generally small 
square, circular, or octagonal buildings erected over some sacred 
spot or tomb. It is a very beautiful building, with high central 
dome, and double ambulatory round it, — the outer wall being octa- 
gonal, and the dome, with the pillars that carry it, circular in plan. 
It is decorated in a very sumptuous way by inlay of rich marbles 
{pul very splendid glass mosaics." 'ffhe outer wall and most of the 
mt<‘rnal mosaics are later thafi' the. dome itself. Its windows nf 
mosuic-like stained glass are very beautiful, and are almost tho only 
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Moslem example of the use of lead “cames,” instead of the bits ui 
glass being fitted into marble or stucco tracery ; this, as well as tin- 
glass •wall-mosaics, was probably the work of Byzantine artificers J 

The mosque within the same enclosure, called Al-x\ksa, is entirely 
roofed, wfith many aisles and columns, having no opeii court, quit{.( 
unlike the usual arrangement of a mosque. 

The finest and largest group of mosques is at Cairo. Many of 
them are very complicated buildings, with no resemblaiiee to ih- 
normal plan before described. In some cases a hospital, a selioi'ji, s 
court of justice, a monastery, or very frequently a tomb, forms pan. 
of the building, and causes considerable modifications in its plan. 

The finest of these is the mosque of the sultan Ihisan, built 
between 1366 and 1359 (fig^. 2), a good specimen of a mosque 
built in a crowded site 
with a wing for a tomb. 

In plan it is cruciform, 
the central part being 
open to the sky ; the 
eastern arm of the cross 
i.s the sanctuary, and 
farther east is the stately 
domed tomb of the sul- 
tan himself. All four 
arms of the cross arc 
vaulted in stone with a 
plain waggon vault. I ts 
magnificent entrance on 
the north, with an en- 
ormously high arch, de- 
corated with stalactite 
reliefs in stone, is set 
somewhat askew to fol- 
low the line of the old 
street. It has two mi- 
narets, one of great 
height and gi*andeur. 

The M uristan Kalauii 
is a combination of 
hospital, tomb, and 
mosque, — an enormous 
buiWingcoveiing a very 
large area. It w; : .> built 
by Sultan Kalaun at the 
beginning *of the 14th 
century; his tomb, built 
1320, which forms part 
of this great building, is 
a massive square edifice i, 2. Jkiin entrance, 
with a very grand and 4, o. Fuuutains. _ G._ 



-Plan of Mo.sque of SulUiu ILasaii, Cairo. 

3. Onirt open to sii.v. 
K orth and , spntli vaulted 


in pearl and precious clianiber. 15. Tomb witlun screen. 16. 3>ibla. 
stones are unusually - Minarets, is, lu, 30. Varions entrances to 
■r .- t mosque, 31. bin.'ul rooms eonnecteti with service 
ruagnmeent. djveii a jnosiiue. 32. SulUm’.s private entrance, 
bare list ot the mosques 

of Cairo would occupy a large spac;e ; they are over four hundred 
in number, and are iiiostly remarkable for some be«aiity in design 
or richness in their ornament and mat(jrial. 

Themos([ue of Ibraliim Agha should specially be noted fo»‘ tiny 
splendid Bersian tiles which cover the east wail of its sanctuary ; 
these are of tho end of the 16th century, and are unrivalltH'l in 
beauty both of drawing and colour. The tiles are 9 inches sr|uare, 
and work into large designs with very graceful sweeping curve-s of ' 
foliage, drawn with the greatest skill, and painted in tiie most ■ 
brilliant yet harmonious colours— perfect masterpieces of coloured 
decoration. See MtniAL Df.coiiation. 

The so-called “Tombs of the Caliphs,” really tomlb-,moS(|ucs cd' 
Egyptian sultans, are a largo group of very fine buildings, less thau 
a mile outside the walls of Cairo. The iarge.st is that of Sultan 
Barkulf, -with a superb dome and two stately minarets.- In addi- 
tion to an extensive open ttoiirt, it has on each side of the saneduary 
a magnificent tomb-cliamber containing the. bodies of the sultan 
liiniseJf, who died in 1399, and various members of bis family. 

The most beautiful and graceful of all these nio.squcs is that which 
contains the tomb of Bultan Kait-Bey, who dic?d in 1496 ; its 
dome is entirely covered externally with bi’uuiiful and dcH(»atc 
reliefs carved in stone. Its minaret is a masterpiece of invention 
and extreme grace of outline, combined- with the rxethest and most 
ex<iuisito detail ; like most of the Cairo mosijiies, its exterior h 
ornamented by bands of red stoinj alternating with tlie yellow' 
Mokattam limestone. Inside, marble inlaid pavements and mosaic ;; 
on the walls, wdth decorations in painted stmjeo and W’ood carved , 
and inlaid give extreme splendour to the building. Fig, 3 ; 

its plan as a typical example of the combined mosque , 

— the latter the more important. The mosque inside ' 


Its: 


1 See Be Vogu6, Temph de Jerusakm, 1864 ; Te\'ler, AsU ‘ 
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-iMosque-toiub of Sultaa Kait- 
Bey, Cairo. 


Cairo, biiiit by the same sultan, is also very beautiful, and re- 
markable for its carvings and 
mosaics. 

It should be observed that the 
magnificent mosques of Egypt, 
as of other countries, owe little 
or nothing to the native archi- 
tectural talent of the Arabs them- 
selves. Their own buildings at 
the time of the Prophet were of 
the simplest and rudest descrip- 
tion, but they were always ready 
to make use of the architectural 
skill and constructive power of 
the people they conquered. 

The earlier buildings of Egypt 
are mainly the product of Coptic 
and Byzantine skill, while rather 
later the art of Persia, both in its 
general designs and details of 
workmanship, exercised a para- 
mount influence over the whole 
Moslem world. Another influ- 
ence must not he forgotten, that 
of Preach and English Gothic, 
produced by the buildings erected ^ _ 

by the crusaders during their oc- ‘ 
cupation of Palestine. Oneofthe entrance.' 2.’Lobbyand cis- 

Cairo mosques, that oi Kaiaun, terns for ablution. 3. Great minaret, 
possesses a fine arched doorway, 4. Kibla. 5 . Mimbar. 6. Sultan’s tomb- 
taken from a Christian church The tomb within a screen, 

at Acre — a fine specimen of Early ‘ -a a. . 

English work, which would not be out of place in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. Moslem translations of the clustered jamb-shafts and deep 
arch-mouldings of this style often occur. 

The rest of northern Africa contains many mosques of great size 
and splendour ; among these the most important, in addition to those 
already mentioned as having the normal plan, are— (1) the mosque- 
tomb of 'Abdallah b. Wadib in Kairawan, Tunis, a very large build- 
ing, containing several courts and cloisters, dating from the same 
early period as the other great mosque in Kairawan ; its minaret is 
covered outside with fine blue and green tiles ; (2) the great mosque 
of Algiers, 10th century ; and (3) that of Tlemcen, in the extreme 
west of Algeria, built in the middle of the 12th century ; this has a 
very splendid pavement, partly composed of Algerian onyx, and a 
beautiful bronze chandelier, 8 feet in diameter, given by Sultan 
Yarmorak, 1248-83. 

In Spain, at Zahra near Cordova, was one of the grandest of 
the early mosques, finished in 941 ; but notliing of it now exists. 
Several churches iu Spain were originally built as mosques, such as 
S. Cristo de la Luz at Toledo, a small, nearly square building, 
roofed by dome-like vaulting on marble pillars. 

In Persia but little now remains of the magnificent early mosques, 
built with such splendour, especially during the reign of Hariin al- 
Rashid. At Erzeroum there is a fine mosque, combined with tomb 
and hospital, almost Early Gothic in style, dating from the 13th 
century.! At Tabriz there is another church-like mosque, evidently 
the work of Byzantine builders ; according to Texier, this belongs to the 
16th century, but it is probably two or three hundred years earlier. 

The mosque of Houen, near Ccesarea in Cilicia, is a fine large 
rectangular building, covered with low domes on square piers. It 
dates from the second half of the 12th century. 

At Tchekirghe near Broussa is a very remarkable mosque — that 
of Murad I., built in the 13th century, almost in the style of con- 
temporary Italian Gothic. Its main fa 9 ade bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to one of the earlier Sienese palaces. 

The later capital of Persia — Ispahan — became the centre of the 
highest development of the Persian arts under Shah ‘Abbas I., 
1585-1629 ; to this period belongs the splendid mosque called 
Masjid Shah, a strangely-planned building of great size, enriched 
in the most sumptuous way, inside and out, by wall-coverings of 
the finest Persian enamelled tiles. The mosque of Sultan Hosein, 
dDuilt as late as 1730, preserves much of the old beauty of design 
f and decoration, 

• India is especially rich in mosques of great size and beauty. The 
earlier ones are much influenced by the still older Hindu architec- 
ture, and some of the larger mosques are built of materials from 
the old Jain temples. It is recorded that twenty-seven Hindu 
temples were destroyed to build the great mosque in Old Delhi, 
erected 1196 to 1235, which presents a curious mixture of the 
semi -barbarous Hindu carved work with the more refined and 
graceful decoration of the Moslem builders. This great mosque is 
on the normal plan, as is the 13th century mosque at Ajmir, also 

! See Texier, UAmrUnu et la Perse^ 1842-52 ; Coste^ Monwments 
ModerTies de la Perse, 1867 ; Plandin and Coste, Voyage en Perse, 
1843-54. 


built on the ruins of a Hindu temple. A whole volume would not 
suffice to describe the magnificent mosques of India, such as those 
at Ahmedabad, Mandu, Maldah, Bijapur, Fatliipur, and countless 
others. The introduction in the 17 th century of Florentine marble ‘ 
and mosaic workers produced a new and very splendid style of 
building, of which the ''pearl mosque'’ and the Taj Mehal at Agra 
are the finest specimens. 

At Srinagar in Kashmir there is a large and very remarkabb* 
mosque of the normal plan, constimcted entirely of wood logs, with 
numerous pillars of deodar pine ; it was built by Shah Hamadan, 
and is an extremely picturesque building. (See Cole, Jmietit Build- 
ings in Kashmir, 1869.) 

In Turkey the mosques are either old Christian basilicas, such 
as S. Sophia and S. Saviour’s at Constantinople, and the numerous 
fine early churches of Tliessalonica and Trebizond, or else are mostly 
copies, more or less accurate, of Justinian’s splendid church of S. 
Sophia, a building which seems to have been enthusiastically ad- 
mired and appreciated by the Ottoman conquerors. The mosque of 
Solaiman the Magnificent, 1550-1555, is the finest of these Turkish 
reproductions of S. Sophia. Another, rather less close a copy, is 
the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, 1608. None of this latter class are 
of course earlier than the middle of the 16th century.- 

In the present century Moslem art has produced but little of 
architectural importance. The gi-eat mosque of Mohammed Ali, on 
the citadel of Cairo, is the work of a German architect, and tliough 
built of rich materials is of small artistic value or interest ; it is a 
large but feebly designed building of the S. Sophia type. Unfor- 
tunately European influence seems now to be rapidly destroying 
the feeling for true art that still survives among Moslem nations. 

Literature . — In addition to works refen*ed to above see Manunimiios Anj^uitcc- 
touims de Espa^m, 1S59-SS ; Murphy, Arabian Antiquities of Spain, 1813 ; Oweu 
Jones, Alhembra, 1842 ; Antiguedades Arabes de Espa^, 1870 ; Hay’s Vims in 
Cairo, 1840; Koberts,’ Holy Land, Egypt, '& q., 1842-9; Hessemer, AraMsche 
Baii-Verzierungen, 1853 ; Castellani, Ardiiietiura Orientate ; Ljiiniay and Mon- 
tani, Architecture Ottomane, 1873 ; Salzenberg, AU-Chrisiliche Baudenkmale 
von Constantinopel, 1854 ; Lewis, Illustrations 0 / Constantinople, 1837 ; Chardin, 
Voyage en Herse, 1735 ; Fergusson, Architecture of India, &c., 1876; Cole, Ancient 
Delhi. (J. H. M.) 

MOSQUITO (sometimes written Mosqnita a, Spanish 
word signifying “little fly,” is a name popularly applied 
to certain annoying dipterous insects, and, strictly speaking, 
it should probably be used only for species of Ctilicidiv 
(and for the genus C'ldex in particular), for which “ gnat 
is the English synonym ; but in many countries it is b}’ 
almost common consent applied to all sinaii dipterous in- 
sects that suck human blood, and therefore includes what 
we know as “sand-flies,” “midges,” <S5C., of the genera 
Ceratopogon, Siinulitm, and others. By Englishmen a 
distinction is often falsely drawn between “mosquito” 
and “gnat,” the former being supposed to represent an 
insect native chiefly of hot climates, whereas the latter 
is their own too-well-known pest. In effect the terms are 
really synonymous, and any actual difference can only be 
specific. In very hot seasons we not uncommonly hear 
alarming reports of mosquitoes having made their appear- 
ance in London and elsewhere in the British Isles, and 
means whereby they were imported are often suggested, — 
the real facts of the case being that extra heat may render 
the native species more annoying, or that it causes a bodily 
condition in which their bites are more severely felt.'^ 
The “mosquitoes” of high northern latitudes may be 
species both of Culex and Simulium, 

Accounts of the numbers of these insects in tropical 
countries and in high latitudes, and of their irritating 
attacks, are to be met with— seldom exaggerated — in most 
books of travel. Even in Britain the annoyance caused 
by gnats is very great, and in marshy districts often unen- 
durable, especially to new-comers, for it seems probable tliat 
the insects really attack a visitor more furiously than they 
do the natives of the district, but, on the other hand, the 
latter may be more indiflerent to their assaults. In some 
subjects even the “piping” by which a hungry gnat 
announces its presence has most distressing effects. In 
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are also active (contrary to the condition in most d 
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Ko notice of the mosquito or gnat woiild be complete w 
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{Mod Stm\ Old Bridge) is probably Eoman. The town 
bas a good trade and mamifactnres excellent Dainascns 
swords ; and the grapes and wine of l^Iostar are celebrated 
tliroiiglioiit the wsoiitb Slavonic countries. The population, 
7300 in 1844, had increased to 10,848 by 1879. 

Wlietlier its ancient name was Saloniana, Sarsenternm, or An- 
dretium, there is littie doubt that Mostar, or, to use the older 
Slavonic name, Yitrinitcha, dates from the time of the Eomans. It 
was enlarged in 1440 by Radivoi Gost, mayor of the palace to 
Stephen, iirst duke of St Sava. Immediately on their conquest of 
Herzegovina it was chosen by the Turks as their headquarters ; and 
it afterwards became the capital of the independent government of 
Ali Pasha and Stolac. 

Bee Evans, Tlironalb Bosnia awl Herzegovina^ 1ST6 ; Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and 
Muiiienegro, vol. ii. (view and plan at pp. 59'60) ; and Caix d,e Saint Ajmionr in 
Be-v. ties TJ. Mamies, February ISSO. 

MOSUL, an important town in Mesopotamia, on the 
right bank of the Tigris, in 36“ 35' IST. lat. and 43“ 3^E. long. 
In Mosul, as in Baghdad, only part of the space within 
the walls is covered with buildings and the rest is occupied 
by cemeteries ; even the solid limestone walls of the ancient 
town are half in ruins, being serviceable only in the direc- 
tion of the I'iver, where they check inundations. Of the 
town gates at present in use, five are on the south, two on 
the west, two on the north, and the great bridge gate on the 
east. Leaving Mosul by the last named, the traveller first 
crosses a stone bridge, 157 feet long; then a kind of island 
(140 feet), which is overflowed only in spring and summer 
by the Tigris ; next a stretch of the river which, at such 
times as it is not fordable, is spanned by a bridge of boats, 
the bridge proper covering only one-sixth of the full width 
of the stream. During the season of low w^ater excellent 
vegetables, particularly water-melons, are grown upon the 
islands and dry portions of the river-bed. 

The interior of Mosul has an insignificant appearance, only a few 
of the older buildings being left, among which may be mentioned 
the Great Mosque, with its leaning minaret, formerly a church 
dedicated to 8t.' Paul. The private houses are partly of brick and ' 
partly of stone, the distiict furnishing an excellent and easily- 
wrought building-stone resembling marble. Handsome w’ell-built 
halls ^ may be seen in many houses; the undergiound 
dwellings also, to wiiieh the inhabitants retire during the day-time 
in the hot months .of summer, are well and solidly built. The ' 
houses are high, and during three or four months of the year the , 
inhabitants sleep on - the flat roofs. The streets are for the most 
part badly paved and very narrow, a small square in the market- 
place, overlooked by airy coflee-booths, being almost the only open 
space. The shopis are few and poor. The industry, in comparison 
with former times, when the town had so considerable a manufac- 
ture in muslin ” as to give its name to that fabric, is very unim- 
portant ; trade also, which is almost exclusively in the hands of 
native merchants, has fallen off greatlj?'. Gall nuts, gathered on 
the neighbouring Kurdish mountain slopes, are mostly exported, 
but are also made use of by native d 5 ’^ers ; and hides, wax, cotton, 
and gum are sold. Yery few Europeans live in Mosul, though the 
market is abundantly supplied with European goods. The whole- 
sale trade, conducted by means of caravans, has greatly declined 
from its former importance, owing not only to changes which have 
been taking place in commercial routes generally, but also to the 
dangers of the roads near Mosul ; for to the north and east of the 
town there' are wild tribes of Kurds, some of whom continue to 


assert their independence of the Osmajiii rule, wuiilc the Yezidis, 
a Kurdish tribe who have never yet accepted Islam, dwell in the 
Sinjar mountains, upon a northern spur of %Yhich the town stands. 
Semi-independent tribes of Bedouins also roam over the plains in 
the immediate vicinity. The ivild hordes of tlie Sliaminar Bedouins 
have often plundered or threatened the citizens. Mosul, therefore, 
has a somewhat isolated position, and this perhaps is one reason 
why Christians and Moslems have lived together on better terms 
here than elsewhere. Both are animated by an acth'o local patriot- 
ism, and both honour the same patron saints, Jirjis (St George) 
and Jonah ; the grave of the latter is pointed out on an artificial 
mound on the left bank of tbe Tigris. <# 

The language of the people of Mosul is a dialect of Arabic, partly 
influenced by Kurdish and Syriac. The population is probably 
25,000 to 30,000. It is stated that the town is divided into 32 
quarters, of which one is Jewish and three are Christian, wdiile the 
rest are Moslem. The Moslems call themselves either Aralis or 
Kurds, but the prevalent t^^pe, very diflerent from the true Arabian 
of Baghdad, proves the Araratean origin of many of their number. 
Of the Christians the communlt}’ of the Chaida'ans, ?.c., those who 
have gone over from Hestorianism to Catholicism, seems to he the 
most important ; there are also Syrian Catholics and Jacobites,. 
Mosul has for several centuries been a centre of Catholic missionary 
activity, the Dominicans especially, by the foundation of schools 
I and printing-offices, having made a marked impression upon an 
' intelligent and teachable population. I'herc are very few* ]Tote.st- 
ants. 

Mosul shares tlie severe alternations of temperature experieneetl 
by Upper Mesopotamia (sec J^Iesopotamia). The summer heat is 
extreme, and in winter frost is not unkiio-wn. hTcvcrtheless the 
climate is considered healthy and agreeable ; eo]iious rains fall in 
general in mnter. The drinking water is got Irom the muddy 
Tigris. At the north-east corner of the town is a sulphur s])ring, 
and 4 leagues to the south there is a hot sulphur spring (ilaiumaiu 
‘Ali), much frequented by invalids. 

Mosul probably occupies the site of a southern suburb of aiieienr 
Kineveh ig.v.), but it is very doubtful whether the older name of 
Mespila can be tinced in the modern AI-I\lausil (Arab., the place of 
connexion); it is, however, certain that a town with the Arabic name 
Al-Mausil stood here at the time of the hioslem conquest (636 a.d.). 
The town reached its greatest prosperity towards tlie beginning of 
the decline of the caliphate, when it w^as for a time an indepeiidenr 
capital. • The dynasty of the Hamdanids reigned in Mosul from 934. 
but the town was conquered by the Syrian Okailids in 990. In the 
11th century it belonged to the Seljuks, and in the 12th, under the 
sway of the Atabeks, particularly of Zenki, it had a short period of' 
splendour. Saladin besieged it unsuccessfully in 1182. Among 
the later rulers of Mosi^l tlie only conspicuous name is that of Lulu, 
in the first half of the IStli century. .The town suffered .severely 
from the Mongols under Hulagu ; under Turkish rule it became the 
capital of a small pashalik, bounded on the one .side by the vilayet 
of Diarbekr, on the other by tliat of Baghdad. The IMrsians 
occupied Mosul for a short time in 1623, until it was, soon after- 
wards, recovered by Sultan Murad lY. It was visited by an eartli- 
quake in 1667, and was unsuccessfully besieged by the Persians under 
Hadir Shah in 1743. The governorship of the pashalik was long 
hereditary in the originally Christian family of tbc 'Ahd-al-Jalil, 
until the Porte, during the course of the present century, succeeded 
after a long and severe contest in establishing a more centralized 
sy.stem of government. 

Compared with what it was in the Middle Ages the ] ^resent town 
is much deteriorared, its decay liaving advanced steadily from the 
beginning of the Turkish dominion. 

See Ritter, Asien, vol, vii. A map of the town accompanie.s Cernik’.s jyaper, 

“ Stndienexpedition dnrcli die Gelsiete des Euphrat nnd Tiin^'s.” in Erganzuugs- 
}ieftHo, 45 of PeUrmann*s Mittheiluiigen, 1ST(>. 
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